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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue present Edition of the Works or JonatHan Epwarps will be found more 
complete than any other previously submitted to the Public. 


1. It contains all the matter included in the first collected American edition—that 
which was published at Worcester, and is regarded in the United States as the 
only one entitled to confidence. 


2. The various original extracts from the diary and papers of Edwards, first 
published in America, by his descendant Sereno E. Dwight, in the year 1830, are 
here incorporated. 


3. Several smaller pieces, printed originally in a separate form, and not hitherto 
included in any collection of the Works, are here introduced. 


4, The valuable notes of Dr. Williams have been added. 


5. The whole has been carefully reyised by collation of all the previous editions. 


Bungay, January, 1834. 
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Tue name of Jonathan Edwards is held in pro- 
found veneration by thinking men of all parties ; 
and this universal homage, when contrasted with 
the obscurity of his life and the peculiarities of his 
opinions, is one, among a thousand proofs, that 
real merit will never be long overlooked, and that the 
rewards of fame are not so capriciously bestowed 
as is often imagiced. Though public opinion 
sometimes makes preposterous attempts to elevate 
the mean and the little, and even leaves transcend- 
ent merit to struggle for awhile with neglect, it is 
sure, sooner or later, to rectify its errors. We in- 
variably find that those laurels with which, as if in 
mockery, it has graced inferior genius, begin to 
wither in the very hour of their bloom; and that it 
has reserved its ‘‘ immortal amaranth” for brows 
worthy of such imperishable honours, 

Never was a triumph of genius more decisive 
than that of Jonathan Edwards. By the concur- 
rent voice of all who have perused his writings, he 
is assigned one of the first, if not the very first place, 
amongst the masters of human reason. Many of 
the most acute metaphysicians and accomplished 
divines of the past and present age, have been 
the most ardent of his admirers; we refer to such 
men as Hume, Mack ntosh, Stewart, Robert Hall, 
and Chalmers. All these celebrated men differed 
from Edwards in some of his most cherished specu- 
lations, and some of them abhorred all the peculiar 
doctrines, on the explication and defence of which 
he concentrated the full force of his mighty intel- 
lect; yet they all agree in the homage they render 
to that intellect: like that of a few other very great 
minds, it was too powerful to allow even the pro- 
verbial meanness of controversial animosity to 
attempt the ungracious work of depreciation. 

Jonathan Edwards extorted this unanimous ap- 
plause, by the greatness of his genius in a single 
department. He was not favoured by any one of 
the many adventitious advantages which so often 
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help genius to fame; he was utterly destitute of 
those graces of imagination and of style, which have 
sometimes clothed abstract truth in many of the 
attractions of poetry, and administered the pro- 
foundest wisdom in the enticing vehicie of eloquence. 
He wrote for special purposes, and addressed him- 
self to a narrow circle; and he has managed to 
embody his profound conceptions in the most re 
pulsive of all possible forms. Under such circum- 
stances, nothing but transcendent greatness could 
have subdued the disgust which the pride of phi- 
losophy would necessarily feel at the peculiarities 
of his religious opinions, or with which a sensitive 
taste would recoil from the hideous deformities of - 
his style. Yet his gigantic force of intellect, and 
that alone, has not merely redeemed his writings 
from obscurity, but attracted the attention not only 
of many of the wisest, but the most polished of 
mankind. Like Paul at Athens, he has compelled 
even the Stoics and Epicureans to listen to him by 
the depth and originality of his speculations. 

We shall now proceed to the objects of the pre- 
sent essay, which are, to attempt an analysis of 
the chief peculiarities of Edwards’s character, intel- 
lectual and moral; and then to make a few obser- 
vations on his principal productions. 

Those minds which have in any very consider- 
able measure distinguished themselves, have usually 
been remarkable for the pre-eminent vigour in 
which they have possessed some particular faculty. 
This supremacy of certain powers of the mind is 
perhaps generally to be traced to the original struc- 
ture of the mind itself, although it is sometimes 
the result of early application, or ofa strong bent in 
some particular direction. There are some of the 
faculties, we know, (though generally such as are 
less immediately connected with that inspired thing 
we call Gentus,) which are capable of indefinite 
expansion ; just as the senses of the savage may 
be practised and disciplined to an almost incredible 
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degree of acuteness: or as the muscles which sus- 
tain the pressure of daily toil, at length develop 
themselves in enormous disproportion to the rest 
of the body; securing, it is true, a vast accession of 
strength, but by a sacrifice of symmetry and beauty. 
In some instances it is even probable that severe 
and unremitting application to some originally un- 
congenial pursuit, may alter or reverse the ordi- 
nances of nature; such may have been the urgent 
demand upon some one faculty, not at first pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree, as actually to give 
it a supremacy over that which would, under other 
circumstances, have more rightfully claimed it. 
That naturally paramount faculty may never have 
been awakened from its torpor; never exposed to 
any of those influences from without, which would 
have attracted its slumbering energies from the 
cloud. 

But whatever the degree of influence which na- 
ture or habit, the original organization of the mind 
or the influence of circumstances, may exert in the 
formation of intellectual character, or to whatever 
extent the one may sometimes resist or overbear 
the other, it is certain, in fact, that the most highly 
gifted minds are generally distinguished by the 
gigantic strength in which they possess some one 
faculty. Rare, very rare indeed, is it to meet with 
that symmetrical structure of intellect, in which 
there is nothing either of excess or of defect ; in 
which each faculty fills its appropriate sphere, but 
never invades that of another; in which each is 
developed just in that degree which secures the 
greatest perfection of all. This perfection of in- 
tellectual beauty, like every other species of per- 
fect beauty, is not to be found in a world like this ; 
it is purely ideal. Its separate elements alone are 
discoverable. If we wish to form a conception of 
such perfect beauty, we must, as in other cases, 
refine and exalt, by the aid of imagination, the 
materials which are submitted to our observation. 
We must roam, as it were, through the world of 
intellect, and selecting from many minds the ap- 
propriate excellence of each, mould these frag- 
ments of intellectual beauty into “‘ an immortal 
feature of loveliness and perfection.” 

If this were the proper place for it, it were easy 
to vindicate the wisdom which has decreed, even to 
the greatest minds, this inequality of structure.— 
It is in harmony with that principle of compensa- 
tion which pervades all the works of the Creator ; 
which, leaving the most gifted imperfect, gives the 
proudest no cause to glory, and conferring on the 
humblest something or other which the proudest 
wants, redeems the most insignificant from abso- 
lute contempt. The same principle, moreover, 
secures the rapid progress of the human mind in 
every species of knowledge, by facilitating that 
division of labour which is the stern condition of 
all improvement. The concentration of the facul- 
ties on some one object is indispensably necessary 
to profound investigation; and, on the contrary, 
the diffusion of the faculties over a large surface is, 
generally speaking, absolutely inseparable from a 
comparatively superficial knowledge. To attain 
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either solidity or extent of knowledge, the one or 
the other must in some measure be sacrificed ; the 
human mind cannot at once embrace every species 
of dimension; and the exceptions to this, we are 
disposed to think, are rather apparent than real, 
Neither ought it to be overlooked, that the inequa- 
lity of intellect of which we have spoken, secures 
that boundless variety which so conspicuously dis- 
plays the wisdom of the Creator. Next to the 
beauty of such variety itself, we may admire the 
simplicity of the means by which it is secured. As 
we analyse the infinitely diversified appearances of 
nature, we find, to our astonishment, that every 
thing tends to simplicity; is resolving itself back 
into a few elementary principles; and that the 
complexity of the universe is the complexity nct so 
much of distinct principles of existence, as of re- 
lations, combinations, and modes. When the che- 
mist subjects to his analysis the various objects of 
nature, he rarely finds any principle absolutely 
new, but elements with which he has been long 
familiar in new forms. He sees that the exhaust- 
less variety of the universe is produced by the 
chemical affinities between different substances, 
securing an infinite action and interaction of one 
upon another, and as many different results as these 
primary elements and their compounds can be 
mingled in different proportions. 

It is just so in the world of intellect; no two 
minds were ever exactly alike; yet (as each dis- 
covery of mental philosophy more strongly inclines 
us to believe) the original faculties which enter 
into the constitution of all minds are exceed- 
ingly few and simple: but by mingling these few 
elements in different proportions, and subjecting 
each mind to the endlessly varied influences of real 
life, the diversities of mental character are as ex-. 
haustless as those which are to be found in any 
other department of nature. These considerations, 
even if there were no other, would prove that the 
arrangement which generally secures the su- 
premacy of some one faculty in the human mind, 
at once promotes the happiness and secures the 
harmony of the world. 

JonaTruan Epwarps, so far from being an ex- 
ception to this general rule, was perhaps the most 
striking exemplification of its truth, with which the 
whole history of the human intellect can furnish 
us. So enormous is the development, so pro- 
digious the superiority, of one particular faculty, 
that he might be almost said to possess but one: 
that one is not far to seek; it is impressed on 
every page he ever wrote, and lies open to the ob- 
servation of the most casual reader. It is, indeed, 
so obvious as to make it almost absurd formally 
to mention it. The character of his mind was 
essentially logical; the dominant attribute was 
Reason.—He possessed probably in a greater 
degree than was ever before vouchsafed to man, 
the ratiocinative faculty ; and in this respect, at 
least, he well deserves the emphatic admiration 
which Robert Hall expressed when he somewhat 
extravagantly said, that Edwards was “ the great- 
est of the sons of men.” 
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‘Not only was this faculty, as we imagine, origi- 
nally bestowed in immeasurably greater perfection 
than any other, and formed the characteristic fea- 
ture of his intellectual organization; but it was 
cultivated and disciplined with an assiduity, an 
incessant, indefatigable diligence, which again 
doubled the disparity between this and his other 
powers. His other faculties, inferior though they 
were by comparison, (of which we shall speak 
more particularly hereafter,) never reached any 
thing like the expansion of which they were origi- 
nally susceptible; they had no room to grow; 
they were withered and stunted beneath the gigan- 
tic shadow of that intellect which, shooting its 
roots and spreading its branches in every direc- 
tion, filled the whole cavity of the soul, and ab- 
sorbed to itself every particle of nutriment which 
the soil could supply. 

- When we say that Jonathan Edwards was pre- 
eminently distinguished by his logical powers, we 
use these words in the strictest sense, as implying 
a mind peculiarly adapted for deductive reasoning ; 
a mind, whose delight it is to draw inferences from 
known or supposed premises; in other words, 
which has for its objects the relations between dif- 
ferent propositions. The logical process, properly 
_ so called, has nothing to do with either the truth 
or the falsity of the premises, but merely with the 
connexion between the premises and the conclu- 
sion. Thus we speak very intelligibly of reason- 
ing correctly from false premises, and of reasoning 
falsely from sound premises.—But the precise 
peculiarities of Edwards’s mind will be better un- 
derstood, after we have made one or two general 
observations. 

It is obvious, that before the real truth of any 
proposition can be established, it is necessary both 
that the premises should be true, and that the con- 
clusion should be logically deduced from them. 
If either of the above conditions be neglected, it is 
plain that the results of the whole process will be 
vitiated. If the premises be false, let the argu- 
mentation be ever so unexceptionably conducted, 
the conclusion will be false; or at all events can 
only be hypothetically established, that is, on the 
assumption of the premises; while, if a fallacy has 
been introduced into the reasoning process, the 
utmost caution in the establishment of the pre- 
mises will avail nothing. Thus, it is evident that 
no conclusion respecting a matter of fact, no con- 
clusion in physical science, using those words in 
their widest latitude, can be established unless 
both the above conditions be strictly complied 
with. 

But it is not so with hypothetical truth; this 
consists of conclusions deduced from premises, the 
soundness of which is already admitted, either 
really, or for the sake of argument. Here it is 
only necessary to ascertain that the argumentative 
process has been accurately conducted ; in other 
words, that no fallacy lurks between the premises 
and the conclusion. The stupendous piles of 
mathematical demonstrations all rest upon this 
foundation, and require no other. Certain propo- 


sitions, called definitions, are first laid down, and 
assented to, and then, all the profound and mazy 
truths of that enchanting science are evolved by a 
process as unerring as it is beautiful ; all that is 
required is, simply to compare the propositions 
which have been already conceded with one 
another; the conclusions thus arrived at forming 
new propositions, constituting by fresh comparison 
among themselves, or with the original propositions, 
the basis of an interminable series of demonstra- 
tions. 

In the same manner elaborate systems of ethics 
or political economy, might be constructed (if hy- 
pothetical truth were worth any thing on such 
subjects) by the concession of a few preliminary 
principles. It was this fact which led Locke into 
his splendid and, at first sight, perplexing paradox, 
that there is no reason why the science of Morals 
should not be made as strictly demonstrative as 
that of Mathematics.—-Of precisely the same 
stamp are many of the demonstrations of the school- 
men. It is true those writers are often given to 
the most frivolous verbal reasoning; yet we also 
find in them trains of abstract reasoning, display- 
ing the most prodigious subtlety and acuteness. 
But then they are hypothetical; and therefore 
generally useless.—Now it is in the purely de- 
ductive process, that the peculiar genius of Ed- 
wards displays its matchless vigour. 

From the above remarks it must be obvious, 
that though correct premises (that is, premises ab- 
solutely true) and correct argumentation are ne- . 
cessary in the establishment of by far the greater 
part of truths which demand deductive reasoning 
at all, and correct argumentation in the establish- 
ment of any truth so established, yet that the two 
parts of this great process,—the investigation and 
establishment of premises, and a logical use of 
them, are so different, that it by no means follows 
that a mind most eminently adapted to the one 
shall be equally fitted for the other. It is true, 
indeed, that we find the qualities of mind neces- 
sary to both, generally conjoined in the same in- 
dividuals, though it may be in very different 
proportions. When possessed together, in any 
considerable degree, they constitute conjointly the 
highest order of philosophic genius. Still they 
are not necessarily united ; so far from it, that we 
sometimes see them almost totally dissevered ; 
possessed singly by different individuals in great 
perfection ; and if possessed in the same degree of 
strength by the same individual, would have made 
a philosopher of the very first class. In one man 
we may perceive much argumentative acuteness 
where the premises are not very numerous or com- 
plicated, but very inferior powers of observation, 
and scarcely any memory for facts; in another, 
acute observation and a retentive memory, but an 
utter incapacity for the higher exercises of intel- 
lect. Such a man holds not his multifarious and 
curious knowledge together by any of those grand 
and comprehensive relations, which it is the chief 
delight of a philosophic mind to discover and to 
contemplate. The facts which crowd the capa- 
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cious memory of such a mutilated intellect re- 
semble the rarities in an ill-arranged museum, 
before science has attempted her classifications. 
The principal use of such mere pioneers in phi- 
losophy, is to supply to minds of a superior order 
the materials for profounder speculation. We ad- 
mit, however, that in the generality of instances, 
the habits of mind of which we have spoken are as- 
sociated, at least in some degree, though they are 
found in very unequal proportions ; proportions so 
unequal, that the preponderance of the one rather 
than of the other shall almost uniformly give the 
_ character to the mind. To this representation 
the use of common language precisely corresponds. 
—Minds which are distinguished by that calm, 
enlarged, and far-sighted spirit of induction, which 
traverses the whole circle of a question, and views 


it in all its relations before it presumes to reason . 


upon them, we designate comprehensive, however 
acute they may be; while those which are pre- 
eminently distinguished by subtilty of argument, 
we call acute, whatever their comprehensiveness. 
Those prodigies of intellect, Bacon, Butler, and 
Barrow, (acute as they were,) belong rather to the 
former class than to the latter. Descartes, Locke, 
and Jonaruan Epwarps, (comprehensive as they 
were,) belong rather to the latter class than to the 
former. 

We have thus endeavoured distinctly to explain 
what we meant when we said, that the great cha- 
racteristic of Edwards’s mind was logical subtilty. 
We are far from denying that it was wonderfully 
comprehensive as well as acute; we only aftirm 
that acuteness was its main characteristic. But 
it may, perhaps, be said, (and this we shall shortly 
see has been said, in our opinion incautiously, in 
reference to some of the most important of Ed- 
wards’s reasonings,) that if this estimate of Ed- 
wards’s intellectual character be true, we might rea- 
sonably expect more subtilty than conclusiveness in 
his reasonings ; and that, however much of logical 
truth he may display, that is, however exact may be 
the correspondence between his premises and his 
conclusions, he would be liable, like the school- 
men, to assume defective premises, and rest content 
with a too hasty induction. We acknowledge 
that u priori we might have anticipated some such 
result as this; and it is probable that these fears 
might have been in some measure realized, had 
Edwards reasoned chiefly on certain subjects in 
which the premises are very various and compli- 
cated, and demand a most patient and compre- 
hensive induction ; as for instance, on some sub- 
jects connected with political economy, or on 
some branches of physical science. We shall en- 
“eavour to show presently that this indecent haste 
of generalization—this precipitation of the logical 
process, was, in at least one instance,* the error 
into which he actually fell. But, in general, it 
may be affirmed that it forms the peculiar value 
of Edwards’s writings, and a striking exhibition 
of his consummate judgment, that he has em- 


* See our subsequent remarks on Edwards's Theory of “True 
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ployed his matchless powers of argument exactly 
within the sphere most legitimately appropriated 
to their exercise. It matters not how long or how 
intricate a train of reasoning may be, (always 
supposing each conclusion in the whole series lo- 
gically argued,) provided the premises be sound. 
Now it will be seen upon examination, that Ed-. 
wards’s most stupendous efforts of intellect are . 
founded upon premises exceedingly few in num- 
ber and simple in character ; the abstract princi- 
ples from which his argument generally takes its 
departure, are not more perspicuously explained 
than they are readily admitted. Thus, for in- 
stance, all the purely argumentative parts of that 
most prodigious effort, the Treatise on the ‘ Will,” 
will be found, upon analysis, to contain but.this one 
postulate,—that “‘every effect must have a cause ;” 
and of the thousands who have denied the conclu- 
siveness of Edwards’s reasoning, perhaps scarcely 
one was ever absurd enough to deny his premises. 
As though aware of the character of his own 
mind; as though conscious, that to give his intel- 
lect its full play, he must break away from the de- 
batable ground of dubious facts and controverted 
premises, and as though eager to commence his 
cherished employment of strict ratiocination, he 
takes but little for granted, and that little easily 
understood ; and then proceeds to unfold, step by 
step, from the few meagre and generally self-evi- 
dent propositions with which he sets out, the most 
profound and intricate trains of reasoning ; first 
drawing some obvious conclusion from the prin- 
ciples themselves, and then making each conclu- 
sion the basis and element of fresh arguments. It 
is no argument to say, (as the celebrated writer of 
the present day, to whom we have already ad- 
verted, and to whose observations we shall here- 
after make more specific reference, has almost 
ventured to do,) that those chains of abstract rea- 
soning, though each link be rivetted with ada- 
mant, are worthless, because hypothetical; that 
is, because they depend upon the admission of 
the premises ; since, as we have already said, 
Edwards’s premises are for the most part so few 
and so simple, that though his opponents are 
often hardy enough to question the solidity of 
his reasoning, they rarely dare to dispute the 
soundness of his preliminary propositions. In 
conformity with what we have represented as the 
ruling character of his mind, his passion for pure 
argumentation, we may observe, that though Ed- 
wards never flinches from the consideration of any 
subject that fairly comes before him, whatever the 
amount of investigation it demands, or however 
complicated the premises which must decide it, he 
certainly always shines most when he can first of 
all circumscribe the question within exceedingly 
narrow limits, and after requesting his adversary’s 
assent to the apparently harmless and self-evident 
propositions from which he is to take his departure, 
abandon himself solely to his own creative powers 
of argument. This is his favourite employment. 
The merest filaments of abstract truth, fine as the 
“‘ thread of gossamer,” he will weave and inter- 
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_ weave till he has fabricated a web so close, so 
strong, so ingeniously fortified, as will defy both 
the violence and the arts of sophistry to escape 
from its meshes, Or (if we may change the figure) 
he goes forth to the field of controversy in a pano- 
ply resembling the silken armour of some oriental 
chieftains ; which though composed of such slender 
materials, has been known to be as completely 
sabre proof as a coat of mail. So far as we know, 
there are no trains of reasoning out of the exact 
sciences, at all to be compared with many of those 
of Jonathan Edwards, in originality, continuity, 
and accuracy. 

The tendency of Edwards’s intellect to fix upon a 
few propositions, and then, subjecting them to his 
tremendous powers of abstraction, to elicit a va- 
riety of unexpected inferences from them, is most 
conclusively shown, where it ought to have been 
most carefully repressed,—in the posthumous pa- 
pers on certain subjects connected with physical 
science, lately published in the admirable Life of 
Jonathan Edwards by his descendant Sereno 
Dwight.* 

In those papers we cannot fail to observe how 
ill adapted was the mind of Edwards for those ex- 
tensive exercises of induction, that long and patient 
investigation of facts, that laborious collection of 
the mere materials and elements of reasoning be- 
fore the process of reasoning and generalization 
begins, which are so absolutely necessary in every 
department of physical science; without which, 
indeed, the profoundest reasonings, being purely 
hypothetical, must always, on such subjects, be 
worthless. As though not only conscious where 
his real power lay, but irresistibly impelled to ex- 
ercise it, we find him perpetually escaping from the 
field of experiment and fact; taking his premises 
for granted, and consequently reasoning absurdly 
from them: or else, as if aware of the insecure 
ground on which he trod when he attempted the 
induction of facts and impatient to begin his fa- 
vourite exercise of purely logical illation, he is 
continually retreating to those obscurest of almost 
all subjects, the metaphysics (if we may so speak) 
of natural philosophy; to discussions on the ele- 
mentary structure of matter, the forms of atoms, 
their laws of action, the genesis of motion, and 
the original principles of nature. Of the astound- 
ing assurance with which he could take facts for 
granted, and then dogmatize upon them, the fol- 
lowing extracts may suffice as a specimen: we 
have selected them, first, because they are short ; 
and, secondly, because they so exactly illustrate 
the sentiment we have expressed. 


“COMETS. The use of comets seems to be, by their efflu- 
via which go off in their tails continually, but especially in 
their perihelion, to feed the sun with matter, suitable to be 
converted into rays of light, to repair the waste of such par- 
ticles, by the vast diffusion of light which it daily emits. 
They are sent out of the atmosphere of the comet, not as 
rising by the weight of their circumambient ether; for it 
has en demonstrated to be so small, and so near to 
nothing, that it is not supposable that it can be by any 
such means; but by the force or attraction of the emitted 


* The greater part_of this Memoir is prefixed to the present 
edition of Edwards's Works. 


rays of the sun, which, passing through the atmosphere of 
the comets, by their attraction, draw after them, continually, 
those particles, of which the tail is made up. The rays, 
that pass by very near them, act upov them by their attrac- 
tion, and set them into a motion from the sun, and parallel 
to the motion of the emitted rays of the sun. There is no 
matter, by this means, sent out of the atmosphere into the 
tail, but that which is most suitable to be the aliment of 
the sun, and to be converted into rays of light; for the rays 
of light attract that matter, that is of their own nature, and 
suitable to be turned into particles of light, or fire, im- 
mensely more strongly than others, as appears by the ac- 
tion of particles of light, or fire, upon natural bodies, in 
setting them on fire. Their action is, at first, on those par- 
ticles in the natural body that are of the same kind, or fit 
to become particles of fire, and, by this attraction of extrin- 
sic rays, those within are set in motion, whereby the body 
is set on fire. And thus, by the powerful action of those 
particles, one on another, there arises that most rapid and 
Vehement motion of them in fire, and causes them to leap 
forth, with such immense celerity, as to come from the sun 
hither in a few minutes. This strong action of these par- 
ticles, one on another, probably arises from their being im- 
mensely denser than other particles.” 

“ICE. COLD. Those nitrous particles, that are said to 
be thrust into the water, in the process of freezing, do not 
keep themselves immovable after the manner of wedges, by 
filling up the spaces between, so that they shall not have 
room to play and move freely among themselves; for this 
hypothesis still leaves the matter inexplicable. For, 1. It 
is inexplicable how these wedges hould thrust themselves 
in so fast, into a heap of particles so exceedingly movable, 
that they cannot be stirred at all : how these wedges should 
be of so happy a shape, and should so happily, each of 
them, find a vacuity among the vacuities of the water, ex- 
actly accommodated to their shape, as to completely fill 
them up, so that ofall these little rolling slippery particles 
none can stir at all, insomuch that that which was before 
a liquid body, shall not only be made something more 
solid like clay, but should be so hard, as not to give way 
without breaking. Let us suppose, for the easiness of 
conceiving, that the particles of water were as big as peas. 
Let the frigid particles be as big in proportion, but other- 
wise having all the same qualities. Let a multitude of 
freezing particles be hovering in the air, over this heap of 
globules. It is very probable that many of them would 
get in among the globules, so that perhaps they would not 
slip, and roll one over another, so easily for it. But it is 
inconceivable how these nitrous particles, being hard, 
should so be accommodated to the angled vacuities, that 
all the vacuities should be so filled, that the heap of glo- 
bules should be so hard as to bear a great weight, a hard 
shock, without any impression being made upon it. But 
it would be yet more strange if it was evident, that there 
was more vacuity, now, in the heap of globules, than be~ 
fore, and yet none of the globules should have room to stir; 
which yet is certainly the case in water, as all know, ice 
being lighter than water. But this matter of freezing may 
be easily solved from the certain principles foregoing 
&e. &e.” 


These papers, displaying at once such min- 
gled acuteness and absurdity, such vigorous logic 
and such inconclusive premises, remind us of no- 
thing so strongly as the metaphysical physics (if 
we may be allowed such an expression) of Des- 
cartes, who indeed possessed, perhaps in a greater 
degree than any other man, the very peculiarities 
which most strongly characterized the intellect of 
Jonathan Edwards. When Edwards is upon the 
above-mentioned uncongenial topics, their minds 
exactly resemble one another. The discussions in 
which the one indulges on the forms and mutual 
action of atoms and the elementary principles of 
nature, will very well match with the plenum and 
the vortices of the other. 
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It must be remembered, however, that what 
were the sober speculations of Descartes’s maturer 
age, were only the amusements of Edwards's most 
precocious youth. Apparently aware (as we 
have already hinted) of the character of his own 
mind and convinced that doubtful premises must 
necessarily vitiate the closest and strongest tissue 
of argument, or happily driven into another and 
more congenial track by the necessity of de- 
fending his religious opinions; Edwards has 
chosen, for the most stupendous exercises of 
his reasoning powers, subjects which gave full 
and lawful scope to all the peculiarities of his 
genius. 

It is said, indeed, that in early life Edwards dis- 
played an acuteness and patience of observation 
which seemed indications of a genius peculiarly 
adapted to physical science. And hence some have 
argued that, had he devoted his life to natural philo- 
sophy, he would have been nearly as great in that 
department as in those in which he has achieved 
such wonders. Yet, with all due deference to those 
who haveexpressed such an opinion, we must be per- 
mitted to dissent from it. The reader will see in 
the sequel that the reasons which prompt our dis- 
sent, so far from detracting, in any way, from the 
admiration due to Edwards’s genius, rather enhance 
it. We are far, very far, from saying that Edwards 
was absolutely deficient in that inquisitiveness of 
mind, and those powers of observation, which are 
so essential to any considerable attainments in 
natural philosophy. Those very miscellanea from 
which we have already made a few extracts, show, 
in many parts, an acuteness and extent of observa- 
tion not often equalled. But though he possessed 
these powers in a very considerable degree, it was 
in no sort of proportion to the matchless vigour in 
which he possessed other powers. Compared with 
those of the generality of men, Edwards’s powers 
of ‘observation might be said to be unusually 
strong ; compared with some other faculties of his 
own mind, they were of a very inferior order. 
Such was his passion for abstract reasoning, that 
we are persuaded it would, under any circum- 
stances, havestamped the character of his mind, and 
overborne any other tendency of his nature which 
should dare to dispute its supremacy. Nor can we 
help thinking that the truth of these remarks is 
fully confirmed by those posthumous fragments to 
which we have already more than once referred. 
Some of the facts they contain are, we grant, such 
as could have occurred only to a very observing 
mind ; but, on the other hand, how often does he 
reason with the utmost confidence, from data not 
only the most doubtful, but which have no sort 
of evidence to sustain them; which are neither 
more nor less than pure assumptions! The simple 
truth is, that his uncontrollable propensity for strict 
ratiocination is too impatient to get into exercise. 
We are persuaded that no man of any thing like 
equal powers or equal knowledge with Jonathan 

Edwards, was ever betrayed into such incautious 
reasoning on physical subjects, since Bacon set 
the example of a purer style of philosophizing. 
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What can we think for instance of such a passage 
as the following ? 


“The parts which constitute the atmosphere are two- 
fold. (1.) The parts of the ether, drawn and pressed to- 


| gether by gravity to the earth: which is nothing but ex- 


ceedingly minute, subtile, active particles, which parts are 
the most penetrating. Now it is certain, if there be any 
ethereal matter at all, however little, this is one part of the 
atmosphere. For, if there be any, that which is round 
about the earth, or any other celestial body, will be very 
much condensed and pressed together, by its tendency to 
such body. So that although it be almost infinitely rare, 
at the distance of four or five diameters of the earth; yet it 
will, according to the laws of gravity, be thick enough at 
the surface of the earth : so that there are no proper bounds 
to this part of the atmosphere, inasmuch as it is nothing 
but the ether pressed together, according as it is nearer or 
further from the centre of the earth. Itis in vain therefore 
to pretend to setting bounds to the atmosphere. (2.) An- 
other part are the vapours and exhalations which ascend 
from the globe—parts of liquids rarified, so as to ascend 
from the earth, by means of the gravity of the rest of the 
atmosphere. These vapours are wholly constituted of 
small bubbles, as is now said by philosophers ; these bub- 
bles being lighter than the atmosphere, not because the 
liquid of it, which makes the skin or wall of the bubble, is 
rarer than the air, but because the air or subtile matter, 
that is in the bubble, is, by the sunbeams or otherwise, 
made more rare than the cirecumambient air: so that take 
the skin of the bubble and all together, and it is lighter 
than a part of the air that is round about it, of the same 
dimensions. When we say that the air within the bubble 
is rarer than that without, it must be the ethereal part of 
the air, or at least another part of the air that is not con- 
stituted of these bubbles, for that which is in all the bub- 
bles is not the bubbles. Now here, in the first place, it is 
certain that these exhalations do constitute a part of the 
atmosphere that is round about; and, secondly, it is cer- 
tain that they do not wholly constitute it, as has been by 
some thought; for it is contrary to the supposition, viz. 
that these bubbles are lighter than the air, and therefore 
ascend in it, Than what air are these bubbles lighter? It 
is not meant that these bubbles are lighter or rarer than 
these bubbles, and therefore ascend among them: so that 
these are not the primary parts of the air. Yea, it is cer- 
tain that the matter of our atmosphere is the very same 
with the ether, the same with that which is in the spaces 
between the heavenly bodies ; and that there is a certain 
subtile matter in these spaces, and that it is the same with, 
or at least partly constituted of, the air; only the air is the 
ether much compressed. If it has been proved that the 
self-expanding quality of the air is so great, as has been 
said by the late philosophers ; for if one inch square of it, 
when free and having nothing incumbent to press it toge- 
ther, will expand itself so much, it is certain that the whole 
atmosphere, being free, and having nothing incumbent, 
will expand itself into all the solar system. And if one 
inch square of air, at the distance of a semi-diameter of the 
earth, will expand itself so as to fill the solar system, then 
there is nothing incumbent upon the atmosphere sufficient 
to hinder its free expansion: so that the matter of our air 
is abroad in the heavenly spaces,” &c. &c. 


All the most striking peculiarities of Edwards’s 
mind are well exhibited in one of his very earliest 
efforts: we refer to those extremely interesting 
observations (made at the age of twelve years) on 
the habits of a certain species of spider; observa- 
tions which, at the request of his father, he trans- 
mitted to a naturalist in England. Indications of 
a mind of wondrous power are blended with all the 
simplicity of a child, ina manner which sheds, over 
this singular composition, a charm ineffable. The 
observations are prefaced by an apologetical letter, 
the unfeigned humility and modesty of which afford 
as strong an exhibition of the chief peculiarities of 
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Edwards’s moral nature, as the observations them- 
selves furnish of the peculiarities of his intellectual 
character. 

Edwards's observations on external nature were 
made in his youth; in that season, during which 
the solicitations of the senses are strongest, and, 
of course, long before those faculties which were 
afterwards destined toshed such lustre on his name 
as a philosopher, came fully into play. It was 
then, no doubt, that the first restless movements of 
those faculties, just struggling into precocious 
activity, inspired him with his deep passion for 
solitude and meditation, and he might be thus oc- 
casionally allured to converse with nature, when 
his mind wearied of the conflict, as yet unequal, 
with subjects to him more congenial. In our opi- 
nion, he was not: attracted to this species of 
study by any native bias, but during his fits of so- 
litary musing felt his attention arrested by the ob- 
jects of nature, rather than voluntarily directed to 
them. This may be thought fanciful, and we do 
not, therefore, lay any stress on it; nor is it ne- 
cessary. All we wish to show is, that the dominant 
faculties of his nature (no matter how powerful his 
other faculties might be) were possessed in such 
superlative measure, that they necessarily subdued 
all others to themselves, and swayed with despotic 
power the sceptre of the soul. Certain it is, that 
when they developed themselves in all their 
strength, at a more advanced period of life, every 
symptom of a taste for physical science vanished ; 
external nature (if we may so speak) receded from 
before him, and a self-created world of abstrac- 
tions rose within. We feel confident that if Ed- 
wards had attempted in after-life the pursuit of 
physical science, his propensity for abstract rea- 
soning, his eagerness for argument and inference, 
would have constantly betrayed him into unsound 
philosophy ; would have induced him to reason 
from, a few facts instead of waiting for a more 
ample induction; to assume as fact what was not 
fact at all; in a word, to use the language of che- 
mistry, would have spoiled every intellectual pro- 
cess in the very moment of projection. 

Probably there never was a man, in whom the 
several elements of philosophic genius were min- 
gled in such harmonious proportion ; in whom, as 

Sir James Mackintosh so justly observes, ‘‘ the 
logical and metaphysical attributes” were con- 
joined in such perfection ‘‘ with a regard to obser- 

* We fear that the observations we have just made on this 
subject will hardly meet with the approbation of the “ Essayist,” 
to whom we have already referred. In his first note to his pre- 
fatory Essay to a late edition of the treatise on the “ Will,” he 
has indicated a method of studying the ‘science of mind,” 
which if it does not commend itself by its soundness, can hardly 
fail to amuse by its novelty. Alluding to those constitutional 
infirmities which Edwards states as reasons for declining the 
roffered presidency of New Jersey College, and amongst which 
Be enumerates, “ flaccid solids; vapid, sizy, and scarce fluids; 
and a low tide of spirits, often occasioning a kind of childish 
weakness and contemptibleness of speech, presence, and de- 
meanour;” our Essayist says, “ This description of his mental 
conformation is curious physiologically, as an anatomy of a mind 
so remarkable for its faculty of abstraction. May we not say that 
this very poverty of constitution, this sluggishness and aridity, 
this feeble pulse of life, was the very secret of his extraordinary 
ower of analysis? The supposition leads to speculations concern- 
ing the physical conditions of the mind, which must not here be 
pursued ; but it may be remarked, in passing, that it must be from 
the copious collection and right use of facts of this sort, that pro- 


gress will be made (if ever) in the science of mind.’ Here we 
‘ 
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vation and experience of nature,” as Aristotle. Yet 
how often do we find him betrayed by the excess 
of the ratiocinative faculties into rash conclusions 
and imperfect premises! How then could Jona- 
than Edwards hope to escape this error ? 

Edwards therefore was wise (if such a direction 
of his mind were intentional on his part) and was 
fortunate (if the result of circumstances) in aban- 
doning the field of physical science for what was 
so much more congenial,—abstract reasoning and 
controversy. 

There is indeed one department of physical sci- 
ence (for it ought properly to be so called) for 
which he was eminently fitted ; we mean the phi- 
losophy of the human mind. His faculty of 
abstraction, the very organon—the instrument of 
discovery in mental science, would have been, in 
such a pursuit, invaluable. We have said that 
mental philosophy ought to be called a section of 
physical science; this is evident, because the 
process and the limits of discovery are precisely 
the same as in other-departments of science. We 
derive a knowledge of those facts which con- 
stitute physical science (commonly so called) by 
observation and experiment; of those which con- 
stitute mental science, by consciousness and re- 
flection. Upon this supervenes the generalization 
and classification of the facts thus ascertained ; 
and this is just all we know, and all which in 
our present state we can know, in either depart- 
ment. But though both are strictly inductive 
sciences, are founded upon the same principles, 
and are bounded by the same limits, it is the re- 
verse of true, that the same mind shall be equally 
qualified to prosecute both, or that he who can 
make himself a master in the one, may not be 
almost wholly incapacitated for the other. In the 
successful pursuit of natural philosophy, there 
must be a preponderance of those faculties which 
shall turn the whole energies of the mind upon 
external nature ; for the successful pursuit of men- 
tal science, an excess of those faculties which shall 
concentrate its attention upon itself, since the 
materials on which it has to operate lie within. In 
the one case, all the apertures of the soul, if we 
may so speak, must be thrown open to the full 
light of the outward world; in the other, they 
must be darkened and shaded, that the mind may 
pursue in undisturbed abstraction, the analysis of 
its stupendous mysteries. * 
are informed, to our no little amazement, that “flaccid solids ; 
vapid, sizy, and scarce fluids; and a low tide of spirits,’ may have 
been the very secret—the Italics are our author's own—the very 
secret of Edwards's extraordinary powers of analysis/ We ac- 
knowledge, indeed, that the words the very secret are exceedingly 
vague; the Italics, however, show that our author intended to 
lay some weighty stress on them. They afford a specimen of a 
very frequent fault of our author. He often manages to shroud 
his meaning in such felicitous ambiguities of language, that one 


knows not whether to reject a sentence altogether because con- 
taining some glaring absurdity if understood according to the 


more obvious import of the words, or to regard it with ignorant 
veneration as probably containing some very profoun truth, 
us 


if we could but get at.the esoteric meaning of the author. 
in the instance before us, the words “very secret,’ though enforced 
with all the emphasis of Italics, really convey no distinct idea atall. 
If our author means that “ flaccid solids and vapid andsizy fluids 

were the cause of Edwards's possessing such powers of analysis, 
we presume that our readers will not call upon us for a formal 
refutation of any such absurdity. If he means to infer that 
flaccid solids and vapid and sizy fluids” are an insepa rable con- 
dition of great analytical powers, no individual peculiarities, 
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We contend, then, that for this department of 
physical science, the genius of Edwards (if he had 
systematically directed it to this object) was pe- 
culiarly adapted. Many parts of his treatise on 
the “‘ Will,” as well as Sect. I. Part II. of his work 
on the ‘ Religious Affections,” (which displays the 
hand of a master,) afford abundant proof of the 
correctness of this position. It is true, indeed, 
that in this as well as in every other department 
of physical science, a strong propensity for ab- 
stract reasoning may induce a licentious indul- 
gence in speculation, utterly inconsistent with the 
sobriety of inductive science. Since it is obvious 
that if mental philosophy be a branch of inductive 
science at all, almost every thing must depend on 
a correct and careful collection of facts; it must 
be equally obvious that the substitution of con- 
jectures for facts, or of an insufficient number of 
facts for such as would alone justify generalization, 
must as necessarily vitiate any theory in those 
sciences which relate to mind, as any theory in those 
whichrelate to matter. Aristotle’s theory of percep- 
tion, and the idealism of Berkeley, are as vicious as 
the Ptolemaic system or the vortices of Descartes ; 
and precisely for the same reasons. Still, how- 
ever, the danger which this passion for deductive 
reasoning entails is not so great in the prosecution 
of mental science; and for this simple reason, 
that those faculties on which a talent for deductive 
reasoning is founded, are more akin to the sub- 
jects of mental science, than to any other branch 
of inductive philosophy; are not only more fa- 
vourable to the successful investigation of the 
facts on which this science depends, but absolutely 
essential to such success. Without them it is vain 
to look for those habits of severe reflection, that 
intense and concentrated attention to the compli- 
cated and illusory phenomena of thought and 
feeling, which constitute the best guarantees for a 
successful cultivation of this department of philo- 
sophy. 

Here induction itself is, to such a mind, more 
delightful, and is more patiently carried on, than 
would have been the case in any other branch of 
science. Still we cannot help considering it, on 
the whole, a fortunate circumstance, that either 
the tendencies of Edwards’s nature, or the force of 
peculiar circumstances, led him in general to those 
nothing but a ‘copious collection,” a large number of similar in- 
stances, would warrant even an approach to such a conclusion: 
But even if such a collection were made, we cannot see how this 
would furnish what our author so oracularly pronounces that 
it would—the surest, if not the only, apparatus of discovery 
“in the science of mind.” Surely he must have different ideas of 
what the science of mind is, than are usually conveyed by those 
words in the present aye. We have always thought that the 
science of mind professed to be an analysis and classification of 
the phenomena of the mind itself, and’ not a discovery of the 
varieties of physical structure to which particular orders of 
mind may be united. The utmost that the most copious col- 
lection of such facts as our author speaks of could do, would be 
to furnish us with a knowledge of the material expressions of 
mind, OY, a8 our author himself expresses it, its physical con- 
ditions ;—an important and deeply interesting class of facts, to be 
sure, but, In no essential manner, aiding the pursuit of the “science 
of mind,” in any intelligible sense of these words. If, however, 
our author's hint should be adopted, the mental hilosopher 
must henceforth sit at the feet of the Lawrences and Majendies 
ofour day. He must be content to grope for the secrets of mind 
“in flaecid solids and vapid and sizy fluids; or repeat the 
profound follies of a former age, in a diligent dissection of the 


pineal gland. His employment may be characterized in the 
same language which describes the ancient rites of aruspicy : 
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subjects in which his genius could most fully ex- 
patiate, free, for the most part, from the dangers 
to which we have adverted. His works are either 
directly controversial; that is, occupied with an 
examination of the reasonings and the detection 
of the fallacies of others, a task for which his 
genius was particularly adapted ; or (as we have al- 
ready had occasion to observe) they consist of trains 
of abstract reasoning from a few comparatively sim- 
ple and obvious premises. But to this subject we 
shall have occasion to return, when we come to 
consider the criticisms which the author of the 
“* Natural History of Enthusiasm” has passed on 
some portion of the reasonings contained in the 
treatise on the “ Will.” 

There are three distinct orders of truths; some 
(and they form immensely the larger class) con- 
sisting of facts derived from the senses, and which 
are gathered from observation and experiment ; 
some relating to the operations of mind, and these 
are gained by consciousness and reflection ; while 
others are elicited purely by processes of deduc- 
tive reasoning, from a comparison of any proposi- 
tions between which any mutual relations can sub- 
sist atall. Now, any man has aright to take any 
number of such propositions, and reason by infer- 
ence from them; and if the purely ratiocinative pro- 
cess from such propositions be correct, the reasoning 
will always be, at least, hypothetically true; that 
is, if you admit the premises you must also admit 
theconclusion. But ifthe premises bein fact true, 
the argumentation will also be in fact as well as 
hypothetically true. Its practical worth will 
therefore be measured by the actwal truth of the 
premises. All that was requisite, therefore, to 
enable Edwards to give full scope to his peculiar 
powers, was that he should select topics in which 
the propositions preliminary to reasoning should 
be exceedingly few, simple, and for the most part, 
obvious; and this, we affirm, he has generally 
accomplished. Thus his reasoning is seldom vi- 
tiated by any unsoundness in the premises ; and 
as to any flaw in the logical process, let not his 
opponents hope for it. The movements of ma- 
chinery are hardly more unerring, than the preci- 
sion with which—when he has once laid down 
the propositions, which constitute his premises— 
he proceeds to unfold their relations. 


“Tnhians pectoribus, spirantia consulit exta Bd 


and of such philosophers, we presume, might be said what 
Cicero says of their prototypes, the augurs, that the wonder was 
that they should ever meet without laughing in each other's 
faces.—Our author often speaks with contempt of intellectual 
philosophy, and we know not therefore that we ought to be 
much surprised at the paragraph on which we have just been 
commenting. 

Butif there have been those who have overrated the importance 
of mental science, there are others who have fallen into ano posite 
and still more pernicious extreme, that of despising it ; end oF de- 
spising itignorantly. From thealmost rabid fury with which our 
author sometimes assails “ intellectual philosophy,” “ abstrac- 
tions,” “ metaphysics;” and from the very vague and confused man- 
ner in which he speaks on such subjects, we should feel inclined to 
think that he cannot mean by those terms what is generally 
meant by them. Sure we are that the “ modern science of mind” 
deserves not such indiscriminate abuse; that it can apply only 
to the metaphysics of a past age; to an age, in fact, when the 
physical sciences (which our author idolatrizes so much) were 
as visionary as its metaphysics. Both departments of science 
have been purified together; though progress in the former has, 
we admit, been much more rapid than in the latter. 
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_ That faculty in which lay the secret of Edwards’s 
intellectual strength—the faculty of abstraction— 
was probably bestowed upon him in greater pleni- 
tude and perfection than to any other individual 
of his species—Nothing but this could have en- 
abled him to keep so steadily and so luminously 
before the mind, the propositions on which his 
reasoning was founded, and to call forth from the 
obscurity in which they dwelt, their mutual rela- 
tions ; to pursue with such exactness and precision, 
and such never-tiring patience, the longest, the 
most subtle, and the most intricate trains of meta- 
physical reasoning, or to unravel with such con- 
summate skill the most complex and elaborate 
mazes of sophistry. All who have in any measure 
been accustomed to abstract reasoning, especially 
upon those profound and difficult subjects which 
throughout life absorbed the mind of Edwards, 
must be aware of the extreme difficulty of trans- 
fixing before the microscopic-gaze of the mind, 
those volatile objects of thought, which though so 
difficult to be retained, demand such intense 
concentration. These subtle ideas keep shifting 
and dancing before the mental vision, like the 
objects in a landscape as transiently seen through 
the rolling mists of an autumn morning; now 
emerging from the vapour, and glittering in the 
momentary illumination of a sun-beam with an 
apparent definiteness of outline, and now en- 
veloped again in obscurity, before the mind has 
had time to descry their exact nature, and still less 
their relations to one another, Quite as illusory, 

uite as feebly retained by minds in general, are 
those abstractions which Edwards delighted to 
contemplate. So attenuated are they, and in 
so thick a cloud do the imperfections and ambi- 
guity of language often involve them, that it fre- 
quently requires many hours of anxious and per- 
plexing meditation before the dense mist rolls 
away from the mind, leaving each object of thought 
revealed in the pure sunshine.—All, therefore, who 
have ever been much engaged in such pursuits, 
will know how to appreciate the wondrous powers 
of Edwards, in the glare of whose concentrated 
attention the most subtle ideas seem ever vivid 
and unobscured. He appears to feel no difficulty 
in compelling them to retain the same position for 
any length of time, in the very focus, so to speak, 
of intellectual vision. When he once sets him- 
self to the investigation of any subject, no disturb- 
ing influences can reach him from without, or 
allure him from his purpose. As to the external 
world, the fall of the eyelid does not more com- 
pletely shut out the intrusions of material ex- 
istences from the mind, than he can exclude the 
presence of every foreign, every disturbing ob- 
ject, whenever he chooses to drop the curtain of his 
abstraction over the soul.—No sooner does he 
enter the recesses of his own mind, than the ideas 
which he would make the objects of his contempla- 
tion gleam out, with a sort of phosphoric splendour, 
on the walls of the chambers of imagery,—the 
brighter for the surrounding darkness. Nay, the 
perspicacity of Edwards often seems to increase with 


the obscurity and subtilty of the subjects of which 
he treats. We could point to many instances of 
this. In this respect his organs of intellectual 
vision resembled the eyesight of some classes of 
animals, which though they would be dazzled into 
blindness by the noon-day sun, can discern the 
minutest objects in the faintest twilight. No 
matter how profound those caverns of abstruse 
speculation into which he ventures; no matter 
how dim the twilight which penetrates them; in 
what would be to others ‘‘ middle” or “nether 
darkness,” his intellect seems to dilate so as to 
collect every wandering ray of light, and to dis- 
cern plainly those objects, which to minds of in- 
ferior perspicacity would be absolutely invisible. 
That faculty of abstraction which Edwards pos- 
sessed from nature in such extraordinary strength 
and in such ample measure, was improved to the 
utmost extent, by incessant exercise and the most 
strenuous discipline. His whole life might almost 
be said to be spent in one continuous effort of 
reasoning ; in grappling with all the most difficult 
and profound subjects, which have ever engaged 
the attention of the human mind. He scarcely 
needed, and assuredly scarcely ever indulged in, 
those intervals of relaxation, those holidays of 
intellect, which, in almost every other man, are 
absolutely necessary to preserve the elasticity of 
the mind, to enable it to repair its exhausted 
energies ;—without which, indeed, the ceaseless 
prosecution of any subject demanding concentra- 
tion of thought, would soon goad to madness. 
Such was his natural adaptation to one depart- 
ment of intellectual employment, and so rigidly 
had he fixed this conformation of mind by habit 
and discipline, that he was almost incapable of 
finding pleasure in any other pursuits,—almost 
destitute of taste or sensibility to any other species 
of intellectual excellence. Profound thought be- 
came not only his occupation, but his delight, and 
that which to other men would be severest toil, 
was his pastime. Probably a severer penance 
could not have been inflicted upon him, than com- 
pelling him to spend any very considerable portion 
of his time amongst poetry and belles lettres ; he 
would have absolutely nauseated them; they 
would have been like luxuries to an anchorite, 
whose long years of seclusion have uprooted all 
the principles of nature, and transformed his very 
austerities into sources of pleasure. But not only 
was Edwards endowed by nature with a mind 
eminently fitted for ratiocination, and not only were 
these powers incessantly exercised ;—the laudable 
industry which he used to preserve and systematize 
his thoughts must have tended, in an eminent 
degree, to improve his natural faculties, as well as 
to secure his mind from retrogression either in 
knowledge or power ; nay, must have insured and 
facilitated his constant progress in both. We 
now allude of course to Edwards’s well known 
practice of always carrying writing materials with 
him, and of setting down at the very moment in 
which it occurred, any new train of reasoning, or 
even any insulated thought, worth preserving. By 
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this means, his knowledge was rendered perma- 
nent; he secured himself from the necessity, which 
besets indolent or negligent men, of constantly 
traversing the same ground again. Norwas this all, 
he always had a fixed starting-point from which 
to make further incursions into unknown realms of 
speculation. Moreover such a practice must emi- 
nently have favoured clear and accurate habits of 
thought. Not only are the particular thoughts, 
thus carefully set down, rendered more distinct 
and definite ; a fact so obvious and familiar that 
we need not insist upon it; but the general hadits 
of the mind will become more severely correct, the 
longer such practice is continued. Many a man 
is satisfied with indistinct ideas, so long as they 
only flit before his own mind, and he is not neces- 
sitated to give them a definite expression. But he 
would be ashamed to see these indistinct ideas 
embodied in corresponding obscurity of language. 
As he proceeds therefore to the actual expression 
of his ideas, they gradually assume a more definite 
appearance ; the pen, like the chisel of the sculp- 
tor working upon the rough outline of a statue, 
gradually throws out every lineament of thought 
fully and clearly. In process of time the mind 
will, even without writing, think far more clearly 
than before ; it will repudiate, it will loathe what- 
ever is not transparent both in thought and ex- 
pression. 

How happy a circumstance would it have been 
for mankind, if great geniuses, who, alas! have 
generally been cursed with an indolence and 
irresolution, which have most seriously detracted 
from the value of their natural endowments, had 
adopted Edwards’s admirable plan of never trusting 
that traitor, memory, or of never suffering thoughts 
to escape, which, when once gone, they may 
often toil in vain to recall !—How many brilliant, 
how many profound conceptions might have been 
preserved, which have now perished for ever! Nor 
is this fanciful. Those who have often listened to 
the conversation of genius confessedly great, will 
know that it is sometimes capable, under circum- 
stances of peculiar excitement, of throwing out 
scintillations of thought (generally from collision 
with minds of a like temper with their own) which, 
though inimitably beautiful, are instantly extin- 
guished. In the same manner, such men will tell you 
that they are sometimes conscious, for a moment, of 
a sudden expansion of power, for which they can- 
not account, and which resembles nothing so much 
as the illapses of inspiration ; auspicious moments, 
in which the perplexities which had long invested 
some difficult subject appear suddenly cleared 
away, and the mind triumphs and exults in the 
free and facile exercise of its faculties. Yet this 
preternatural light lasts but for a moment; it was 
a meteoric splendour which streamed athwart the 
firmament of the soul, and then passed away for 
ever.—If advantage be not taken of such felicitous 
moments, the mind in general labours in vain to 
recover what it has lost, and when it turns again, 


* What an immense interval, for instance, was there between 
the “ Poems of a Minor,” (which really deserved all the castiga- 


after an interval of perhaps only a few hours, to 
the subjects which but now stood revealed in so 
strong a light, it finds as.deep a shadow as ever 
resting over the whole scene of thought; all 
wrapped in its original darkness. Such a habit as 
that of Edwards’s must be incalculably valuable ; 
he probably lost fewer thoughts of any value than 
any man that ever lived, as his voluminous mis- 
cellanea sufficiently show; while the practice to 
which we refer wrought up to still more exquisite 
perfection those superlative powers of reasoning 
which nature had conferred. 

We have thus spoken of the chief, the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of Edwards’s mind; those 
which made him what he was, and without which 
no other intellectual powers, which he possessed, 
would ever have raised him to more than respec- 
tability. Probably no man ever achieved so much 
reputation in those departments of intellectual 
exertion to which he devoted himself, by the great- 
ness of a single faculty. 

The irrepressible energies of that tendency to 
abstract reasoning which we have represented as 
Edwards’s distinguishing endowment, is strongly 
evinced by two circumstances. The first is, that 
it gave such remarkable indications of itself in very 
early life. Great genius generally affords some 
types and prophecies of its future fame, even in 
childhood. But though a general, this is by no 
means a universal, rule. There have been men 
of splendid talents, who up to a certain age, seem 
oppressed with a species of torpor ; who require the 
application of some strong stimulus, or the con- 
junction of some happy circumstances, to elicit 
their real power. Such men sometimes start into 
fame at once. One moment they are buried in the 
chrysalis state of obscurityand meanness; the next, 
they are spreading their glittering wings to the sun, 
and expatiating in another sphere of existence.* 

Still these are the exceptions to the general rule. 
— Genius ordinarily betrays its existence in very 
early life: its irrepressible energy cannot long be 
concealed ; some trifling circumstance or other is 
sure to indicate, even through the thickest dis- 
guise, the presence of the divinity within. 

Edwards manifested at a very early period both 
the quality and the extraordinary strength of his 
peculiar genius. This is the more remarkable, 
as those faculties for which he was afterwards 
distinguished are of very tardy growth, and bya 
wise and beneficent arrangement of Providence, 
generally tarry during the period of childhood and 
youth, for the development of the subordinate in- 
tellectual faculties, and indeed are at these periods 
so feeble as to be altogether unable to struggle 
against the obtrusion of the material world and the 
solicitations of the senses. Not so, however, with 
Edwards : as we have already remarked, his very 
earliest productions, his philosophic efforts at 
twelve years of age, display the leading traits of 
his intellectual character, marked in the strongest 
manner and developed in no common degree. At 


tion they received,) and the “ Enclish Bards and Se i 
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the age of fourteen, he perused or rather devoured 
Locke’s Essay on the Understanding, a work 
which, more than any other, contributed to the 
formation of his intellectual character. When 
about the same age, he penned many of those mis- 
cellaneous observations on various philosophical 
subjects, which have been happily preserved in his 
descendant’s memoir of him, and not a few of 
which display a depth, a subtilty, a reach of in- 
tellect, which would have done no discredit to 
men who had spent their whole lives in the pursuit 
of metaphysical science, and are hardly surpassed 
by any of his own subsequent efforts. In a word, 
we know not the time when Edwards was not a 
great reasoner. 

The other circumstance, which, in our opinion, 
displayed his invincible strength of mind, is, that he 
achieved such wonders in defiance of all the unfa- 
vourable circumstances under which his powers de- 
veloped themselves. If they had not possessed an 
elasticity which noaccumulation of difficulties could 
repress, we should never have heard of the name of 
JonatHan Epwarps. His was, indeed, a singular 
destiny. Though far removed from the ancient 
seats of learning, Edwards has spoken in a voice 
which has echoed through the halls of European 
science and philosophy, and has been listened to 
with respect by their profoundest masters of wis- 
dom. Born in that tumultuous state of society, 
in which man, having successfully struggled with 
the elements, and provided in some measure for 
security and subsistence, is just beginning to dream 
of luxuries beyond those which terminate in sense, 
but long before that auspicious era when civiliza- 
tion and plenty let loose the chosen minds which 
heaven has consecrated to this work, to the systema- 
tic pursuit of philosophy and science,—Edwards 
abandoned himself to a life of abstraction as un- 
broken as though he had lived in a far different 
age. Restricted to an education which, however 
favourable to the interests of virtue and religion, 
could never have raised a mind, not irrepressibly vi- 
gorous, above mediocrity, he has managed to tread 
with unexampled success some of the most ob- 
scure and intricate paths of abstruse speculation. 
Incessantly engaged in the laborious duties of a 
christian pastor, and in the benevolent drudgeries 
of a missionary to barbarous tribes, he would 
seem by his writings to have spent his whole time 
in the seclusion of a cloister. In measuring the 
strength of Edwards’s genius, therefore, we are’ not 
only to take into consideration what he has actual- 
ly achieved, but the circumstances which at first 
sight would have appeared to render such achieve- 
ments impossible. We may judge of the power of 
the winter’s sun, whose beams struggle through a 
sky of storms, by the depth and darkness of that 
veil of clouds, through which, notwithstanding, it 
pours its splendours, athe 

Having thus pointed out the chief peculiarities 
of Edwards’s genius, those in fact to which alone 
he is indebted for his fame, it is time that we 
should pay some attention to the other features of 
his intellectual character; and contemplate the 


relations in which they stood to the higher attri- 
butes which held the supremacy within him. It 
must be interesting to see in what way and to 
what extent the former were subjugated or modi- 
fied by the latter. 

_ We may safely affirm, that there never was an 
instance in which the inferior faculties of intellect 
were so completely held in subjection to the para- 
mount one of reason; they were its mere instru- 
ments and ministers, scarcely employed in a single 
instance independently or for their own sake, but 
always with reference to an ulterior end. We 
have already had occasion to observe that the 
inferior faculties of Edwards’s mind were such as 
would never have raised him beyond respect- 
ability. To this, however, they would have 
raised him; and if he has been supposed (a too 
frequent but ill-founded observation) almost des- 
titute of imagination and sensibility, it is owing 
not so much to the absolute as the relative infe- 
riority of these qualities. They appear little by 
contrast; just as masses of rock of considerable 
magnitude may appear mere specks beneath the 
overshadowing bulk of a contiguous mountain. 

Another circumstance already adverted to, 
which gives an air of still greater inferiority to 
some of the faculties of Edwards’s mind, is the 
perfect subserviency to reason in which they are 
held; if, indeed, one of them may not almost be 
said to be wrought into the very substance of rea- 
son itself; to be incorporated with it. This ob- 
servation we shall illustrate hereafter. 

In the diary which Edwards kept in his youth, 
as well as here and there in his subsequent pro- 
ductions, there are passages which prove that he 
was naturally endowed with no inconsiderable 
measure of imagination and sensibility. The fol- 
lowing sentences, which were penned when only 
eighteen years of age, confirm this remark. They 
have been often quoted before, and are doubtless 
familiar to many of our readers; but they will 
well bear another perusal. It will be observed 
that we quote them not as showing the depth of 
his devotional feelings at this period, (though they 
do show it,) but as displaying certain peculiarities 
of intellectual character, of which so faint traces 
remained at a more advanced age. 


“ After this my sense of divine things gradually increased, 
and became more and more lively, and had more of that in- 
ward sweetness. The appearance of every thing was altered ; 
there seemed to be, as it were, a calm, sweet cast, or ap- 
pearance of divine glory, in almost every thing. God’s 
excellency, his wisdom, his purity and love, seemed to ap- 
pear in every thing ; in the sun, moon, and stars; 1n the 
clouds, and blue sky ; in the grass, flowers, trees; in the 
water, and all nature ; which used greatly to fix my mind. 
T often used to sit and view the moon for continuance ; 
and in the day, spent much time in viewing the clouds and 
sky, to behold the sweet glory of God in these things : 
in the mean time, singing forth, with a low voice, my con- 
templations of the Creator and Redeemer. And scarce 
any thing, among all the works of nature, was so sweet to 
me as thunder and lightning ; formerly, nothing had been 
so terrible to me. Before, I used to be uncommonly terri- 
fied with thunder, and to be struck with terror when I saw 
a thunder-storm rising; but now, on the contrary, it re- 
joiced me. I felt God, so to speak, at the first appearance 
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of a thunder-storm ; and used to take the opportunity, at 
such times, to fix myself in order to view the clouds, and 
see the lightnings play, and hear the majestic and awful 
voice of God’s thunder, which oftentimes was exceedingly 
entertaining, leading me to sweet contemplations of my 
great and glorious God. While thus engaged, it always 
seemed natural to me to sing, or chant forth my medita- 
tions; or, to speak my thoughts in soliloquies with a 
singing voice.” 

“ Holiness, as I then wrote down some of my contempla- 
tions on it, appeared to me to be of a sweet, pleasant, 
charming, serene, calm nature; which brought an inex- 
pressible purity, brightness, peacefulness, and ravishment 
to the soul. In other words, that it made the soul like a 
field or garden of God, with all manner of pleasant 
flowers ; all pleasant, delightful, and undisturbed ; enjoy- 
ing a sweet calm, and the gently vivifying beams of the 
sun. The soul of a true Christian, as I then wrote my 
meditations, appeared like such a little white flower as 
we see in the spring of the year; low and humble on the 
ground, opening its bosom, to receive the pleasant beams 
of the sun’s glory; rejoicing, as it were, in a calm rap- 
ture; diffusing around a sweet fragrancy ; standing peace- 
fully and lovingly, in the midst of other flowers round 
about ; all in like manner opening their bosoms, to drink 
in the light of the sun. There was no part of creature- 
holiness, that I had so great a sense of its loveliness, as 
humility, brokenness of heart, and poverty of spirit; and 
there was nothing that I so earnestly longed for. My 
heart panted after this,—to lie low before God, as in the 
dust; that I might be nothing, and that God might be 
ALL, that I might become as a little child.” 

Such was Edwards in his youth. As the more 
commanding faculties of his mind gradually deve- 
loped themselves, and attained the ascendancy to 
which they were so evidently destined, these traits 
of character (never eminently strong) gradually 
faded away. After having said this, it may ap- 
pear little better than paradoxical, to affirm that 
Edwards is constantly employing his imagination 
even in his severest efforts of analytical reasoning. 
Yet we think we can very easily evince the truth 
of this assertion. 

_ The fact is, that though he abounds in illustra- 
tions even in his most argumentative works, these 
illustrations, when examined, are found to be 
purely analogical arguments; they are never ad- 
duced for the mere purpose of delighting the 
Imagination ; of insinuating important truth in 
the forms of poetry; of enlivening an abstruse 
subject; or even for the more important purpose 
(the purpose to which the imagination will be 
chiefly applied, by a judicious writer) of aiding 
the vividness of his readers’ conceptions by im- 
pressive metaphor or simile: Edwards never 
thought of such frivolity 1 All his illustrations, as 
we just now said, are strictly analogical argu- 
ments ; he supposes cases exactly parallel to the 
one he happens to be arguing; cases which must 
be decided by virtually the same principles as 
those which at the time he is anxious to demo- 
lish or establish : these principles are then shown, 
in the illustration he adopts, obviously to lead to 
the alleged consequences. Many of these illustra- 
tions are most felicitously and ingeniously ima- 
gined. We would particularly instance those 
which are to be found in the piece entitled, the 
““ Qualifications for Communion.” In that work 
we know,by careful inspection for this very object, 
that we could engage to point out on an average 
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one in almost every page. And in the treatises 
on “ Original Sin,” and the ‘ Will,” they are 
nearly equally numerous. This method of taking 
the measure of a particular faculty may appear 
to some of our readers a novel one; it must at all 
events be admitted to be very decisive. 

But then these illustrations are scarcely in a 
single instance employed for their intrinsic 
beauty; or even to secure vividness or impres- 
sion; but that they may yield some direct, as well 
as substantial, support to the argument. It was this 
fact which imboldened us to use the expression, 
that Edwards’s imagination seemed to be wrought 
into the very substance of reason. This latter 
attribute did in truth absorb, convert into itself, 
(if we may so speak,) for the sole purpose of intel- 
lectual strength, all the inferior parts of the mental 
organization ; as in the processes of animal growth, 
the softer substance is transformed into muscle and 
sinew, and cartilage hardened into solid bone. 
Beneath such a process, it is true, the soft and 
flowing lines of intellectual beauty disappeared ; 
the general structure of the mind was harsh, coarse, 
and strongly marked; but every thing bespoke 
enormous strength ;—-nor need we wonder that, as 
the natural consequence of such a complete con- 
centration and discipline of the faculties to attain 
one object, Edwards should have become, proba- 
bly, the most perfect specimen of the intellectual 
athlete the world has ever seen. 

In the works of Edwards, a touch of poetic 
feeling, or a gleam of pure imagination, is as rare, 
and strikes the reader with as much wonder, as 
those faint traces of vegetation which are some- 
times to be seen blooming between clefts of solid 
rock. Nor could we expect to see them oftener : 
when flowers shall spring in a soil of granite, 
then may we expect the beauties of poetry from a 
mind like that of Jonathan Edwards. 

Edwards could not be called a learned man in 
the ordinary sense of those words. His memory 
was naturally retentive and strong; but then the 
very same causes which repressed his imagination 
prevented any very inordinate exercise of this 
faculty also. The memory, we all know, is chiefly 
valuable in the acquisition of knowledge ; for the 
mere purposes of accumulation. Now this with 
Edwards was a very secondary object; it is true 
his knowledge was respectable, but did not amount 
to a tithe of what many less gifted minds have 
acquired in the same term of study. The fact is, 
Edwards regulated his mental habits by the same 
stern maxims of temperance by which he regulated 
his diet. He never ate more than he could digest, 
Some men glut themselves with knowledge so 
greedily and so long that they produce a universal 
plethora of intellect ; they can neither breathe, see, 
nor hear as they ought to do, and become as in- 
capacitated for the energetic exercise of their own 
powers as the man who has been starved by igno- 
rance. Edwards’s intense passion for reasoning 
prevented any such injurious indulgence : he be- 
longed to that order of minds who are often as 
long in reading one volume as some men in 
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reading ten ; but then they pause over every page ; 
will take nothing upon trust; will dispute with 
the author every doubtful position ; will pass no 
part lightly over, however difficult ; will never put 
up with plausible sophistry : who read not to know 
what other men’s opinions are, but to examine how 
far those opinions harmonize with universal truth. 
Such men can never become learned men, as that 
expression is generally understood, unless, indeed, 
they were as long-lived as the patriarchs. But then 
what they do learn will be well learnt; rivetted for 
ever in the memory; always ready for use; and 
wielded by faculties thoroughly disciplined and 
inured to exertion. 

It would, perhaps, seem strange and almost 
ludicrous to some of our readers, were we to pre- 
dicate wit of Jonathan Edwards; and yet we do 
not hesitate to say that there is a species of wit (or, 
at all events, something which produces the same 
effect as wit) of which he was no mean master. 
There are occasional indications in his works that 
he could have wielded sarcasm with tremendous 
power; but such was the pure love of truth and 
of fair reasoning with which he was animated, such 
his habitual effort to exclude from controversy 
every thing that could inflame the passions, and 
such the control of religious feeling and sentiment, 
that this was a weapon which he very rarely used.* 

The species of wit to which we refer (if it be 
lawful to apply to it the term wit) consists sim- 
ply in the inimitable manner in which he unmasks 
sophistry, and drives it forth, with all its disguises 
torn off and its fallacies detected, to the ridicule 
of the world. The clear detection of a sophism, 
especially if that be done, as Edwards often does 
it, by reductio ad absurdum, itself produces the 
strongest emotion of the ludicrous. But when we 
find all this done not only in the most thorough and 
matchless manner, but with a certain air of quaint 
and imperturbable gravity towards the victims 
whom he is thus ruthlessly anatomizing, it is irre- 
sistible ; his manner reminds one of the disguised 
banter, the grave irony, for which Plato is so 
famed; or what has a still greater resemblance, 
the style-which Locke has adopted in his inimit- 
able letters to Stillingfleet. We are inclined to 
think, however, that in a great majority of instances, 
the gravity, seriousness, and respect which Ed- 
wards maintains, while so remorselessly bestrewing 
his pages with the fragments of those sophisms, 
which it took such pains and ingenuity to construct, 
were perfectly sincere; still as they have just the 
same effect as though they were feigned, the emotion 
of the ludicrous awakened in the reader is equally 
strong in either case, though the amount of wit in 
the author would of course be by no means the 
same. Some of those analogical illustrations, 
which, as we before observed, Edwards brings for- 
ward to show the absurd consequences of a falla- 
cious argument, have much real wit and humour. 


* There is but one indubitable instance of sarcasm which we 
happen at this moment to recollect, in the whole course of his 
writings. It occurs in his reply to that egregious controvertist, 
Solomon Williams. Williams had unwarily charged Edwards 
with having set up “men of straw,” and then amusing himself 
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We must quote the following specimens; and these 
we select, not because they are the most forcible, 
but because they are of convenient length. Chubb’s 
metaphysical monster, so happily described in the 
treatise on the ‘* Will,” is known to all. To this 
therefore it is unnecessary to refer. 

Our principal extracts will be from the treatise 
on “ Original Sin,” rather than from that on the 
‘ Will;” the latter we imagine must be already 
tolerably familiar to very many of our readers. 

The following is the clear method in which he 
refutes the absurd fallacy, that man’s nature is not 
depraved because it is presumed he does not per- 
form so many evil actions as good ones. Suppos- 
ing, for the sake of argument, this representation 
correct, Edwards reasons thus: 


“The question to be considered, in order to determine 
whether man’s nature be depraved and ruined, is not, 
Whether he is inclined to perform as many good deeds as 
bad ones? But, to which of these two he preponderates, 
in the frame of his heart, and the state of his nature, a 
state of innocence and righteousness, and favour with God ; 
or a state of sin, gualtiness, and abhorrence in the sight of 
God?—Persevering sinless righteousness, or else the guilt 
of sin, is the alternative, on the decision of which de- 
pends—according to the nature and truth of things, as 
they are in themselves, and according to the rule of right, 
and of perfect justice—man being approved and accepted 
of his Maker, and eternally blessed as good ; or his being 
rejected, and cursed as bad. And therefore the deter- 
mination of the tendency of man’s heart and nature, with 
respect to these terms, is that which is to be looked at, in 
order to determine whether his nature is good or evil, pure 
or corrupt, sound or ruined. If such be man’s nature, 
and the state of his heart, that he has an infallibly effec- 
tual propensity to the latter of those terms; then it is 
wholly impertinent to talk of the innocent and kind 
actions, even of criminals themselves, surpassing their 
crimes in numbers, and of the prevailing innocence, good 
nature, industry, felicity, and cheerfulness, of the greater 

art of mankind. Let never so many thousands or mil- 
Wane’ oe acts of honesty, good nature, &c. be supposed ; 
yet, by the supposition, there is an unfailing propensity to 
such moral evil, as in its dreadful consequences infinitely 
outweighs all effects or consequences of any supposed 
good. Surely that tendency, which, in effect, is an infalli- 
ble tendency to eternal destruction, is an infinitely dread- 
ful and pernicious tendency; and that nature and frame 
of mind, which implies such a tendency, must be an infi- 
nitely dreadful and pernicious frame of mind. It would 
be much more absurd to suppose, that such a state of 
nature is not bad, under a notion of men doing more 
honest and kind things than evil ones; than to say, the 
state of that ship is good, for crossing the Atéantic ocean, 
though such as cannot hold together through the voyage, 
but will infallibly founder and sink, under a notion that it 
may probably go greut part of the way before it sinks, or 
that it will proceed and sail above water more hours than 
it will be in sinking ; or, to pronounce that road a good 
road to go to such a place, the greater part of which is 
plain and safe, though some parts of it are dangerous, and 
certainly fatal, to them that travel in it; or to call that a 
good propensity, which is an inflexible inclination to travel 
in such a way.” 


In the same manner, after having reasoned with 
the utmost clearness, that as a uniformly holy con- 
duct is man’s duty, there can be no proportion be- 
tween the guilt of transgression and the moral 


with demolishing them. In his reply, Edwards convicts his adver- 
sary of having in several instances refuted himself / “Thus,” 
says our author slily, “ Mr. Williams fights hard against himself. 
But 1 will not say that, in so doing, he fights to beat down a poor 
man of straw.” 
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worth of obedience; and that it must be unspeak- 
ably absurd to suppose that any acts of obedience 
can atone for any one breach of duty, he concludes 


by the following coarse but striking illustration of 


his meaning. 


“‘ Therefore how absurd must it be for Christians to ob- 
ject, against the depravity of man’s nature, a greater num- 
ber of mnocent and kind actions, than of crimes ; and to 
talk of a prevailing innocency, good nature, industry, and 
cheerfulness of the greater part of mankind! Infinitely 
more absurd, than it would be to insist, that the domestic 
ofa prince was not a bad servant, because though some- 
times he contemned and affronted his master to a great 
degree, yet he did not spit in his master’s face so often as 
he performed acts of service. More absurd, than it would 
be to affirm, that his spouse was a good wife to him, be- 
cause, although she committed adultery, and that with the 
slaves and scoundrels sometimes, yet she did not do this 
so often as she did the duties of a wife. These notions 
would be absurd, because the crimes are too heinous to be 
atoned for, by many honest actions of the servant or spouse 
of the prince ; there being a vast disproportion between 
the merit of the one, and the ill desert of the other: but 
infinitely less, than that between the demerit of our of- 
fences against God, and the value of our acts of obedience.” 


The following is one of the most felicitous in- 
stances of reductio ad absurdum we ever met with. 
It is an exposure of the principles of his adversary 
—that Adam originally possessed a moral nature 
not a whit superior to that of any of his posterity ; 
that our liability to death, and all our other mise- 
ries, are, in fact, not punishment of sin, but only 
instances of God’s benevolence; merely intended 
as a means of moral improvement additional to 
any that our miserably happy father Adam origi- 
nally possessed. 


“But it will follow, on our author’s principles, that 
Adam, while in innocency, was placed in far worse circum- 
stances, than he was in after his disobedience, and infinitely 
worse than his posterity arein; under unspeakably greater 
disadvantages for avoiding sin, and the performance of 
duty. For by this doctrine, Adam’s posterity come into 
the world with their hearts as free from any propensity to 
sin as he, and he was made as destitute of any propensity 
to righteousness as they: and yet God, in favour to them, 
does great things to restrain them from sin, and excite them 
to virtue, which he never did for Adam in innocency, but 
laid him, in the highest degree, under contrary disad- 
vantages. God, as an instance of his great favour, and 
fatherly love to man, since the fall, has denied him the ease 
and pleasures of paradise, which gratified and allured his 
senses, and bodily appetites ; that he might diminish his 
temptations to sin. And asa still greater means to restrain 
from sin,and promote virtue, has subjected him to labour, 
toil, and sorrow in the world : and not only so, but as a 
means to promote his spiritual and eternal good far beyond 
this, has doomed him to death. When all this was found 
insufficient, he, in further prosecution of the designs of his 
love, shortened men’s lives exceedingly, made them twelve 
or thirteen times shorter than in the first ages. And yet 
this, with all the innumerable calamities which God, in 
great favour to mankind, has brought on the world— 
whereby their temptations are so vastly cut short, and the 
inducements to virtue heaped one upon another to so great 
a degree—have proved insufficient, now for so many thou- 
sand years together, to restrain from wickedness In any 
considerable degree ; while innocent human nature, all 
along, comes into the world with the same purity and 
harmless dispositions that our first parents had in paradise. 
What vast disadvantages indeed then must A am and 
Eve be in, who had no more in their nature to keep them 
from sin, or incline them to virtue, than their posterity, 
and yet were without all those additional and extraordinary 
means! They were not only without such exceeding great 
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means as we now have, when our lives are made so very 
short, but had vastly less advantages than their antediluvian 
posterity, who to prevent their being wicked, and to make 
them good, had so much labour and toil, sweat and sorrow, 
briers and thorns, with a body gradually decaying and 
returning to the dust. Our first parents had the extreme dis- 
advantage of being placed amongst many and exceeding 
great temptations—not only without toil or sorrow, pain or 
disease, to humble and mortify them, and a sentence of death 
to wean thern from the world, hut—in the midst of the most 
exquisite and alluring sensitive delights; the reverse, in 
every respect, and the highest degree, of that most gracious 
state of requisite means, and great advantages, which man- 
kind now enjoy! If mankind now, under these vast 
restraints, and great advantages, are not restrained from 
general, and as it were universal, wickedness, how could it 
be expected that Adam and Eve, created with no better 
hearts than men bring into the world now, and destitute 
of all these advantages, and in the midst of all contrary 
disadvantages, should escape it ? 

“These things are not agreeable to Moses’s account. 
That represents a happy state of peculiar favours and 
blessings before the fall, and the curse coming afterwards ; 
but according to this scheme, the curse was before the fall, 
and the great favours and testimonies of love followed the 
apostacy. And the curse before the fall must be a curse 
with a witness, being to so high a degree the reverse of 
such means, means so necessary for such a creature as in- 
nocent man, and in all their multitude and fulness proving 
too little. Paradise therefore must be a mere delusion! 
There was indeed a great show of favour, in placing man 
in the midst of such delights. But this delightful garden, 
it seems, with all its beauty and sweetness, was in its real 
tendency worse than the apples of Sodom. It was but a 
mere bait, (God forbid the blasphemy,) the more effectually 
enticing by its beauty and deliciousness, to Adam’s eternal 
ruin. Which might be the more expected to be fatal to 
him, seeing he was the first man, having no capacity supe- 
rior to his posterity, and wholly without the advantage of 
their observations, experiences, and improvements.” 


The following paragraph is a ludicrous exposure 
of Dr. Taylor’s preposterous evasion, that “a curse 
is pronounced upon the ground, but no curse upon 
the woman and the man !” 


“ He insists, that the ground only was cursed, and not 
the man: as though a curse could terminate on lifeless, 
senseless earth! To understand this curse otherwise than 
as terminating upon man through the ground, would be 
as senseless as to suppose the meaning to be, The ground 
shall be punished and shall be miserable for thy sake. Our 
author interprets the curse on the ground, of its being 
encumbered with noxious weeds: but would these weeds 
have been any curse on the ground, if there had been no 
inhabitants, or if the inhabitants had been of sucha nature, 
that these weeds should not have been noxious, but useful 
to them? It is said, Deut. xxviii. 17. ‘Cursed shall be 
thy basket, and thy store :’ and would he not be thought 
to talk very ridiculously, who should say, ‘ Here is a curse 
upon the basket; but not a word of any curse upon the 
owner: and therefore we have no reason at all to look 
upon it as any punishment upon him, or any testimony of 
God’s displeasure towards him.’ How plain is it, that 
when Jifeless things, not capable either of benefit or suffer- 
ing, are said to be cursed or blessed with regard to sensible 
beings—who use or possess these things, or have con- 
nexion with them-—the meaning must be, that these sensi- 
ble beings are cursed or blessed in the other, or with re- 
spect to them! In Exod. xxiii. 25. it is said, ‘He shall 
bless thy bread and thy water.’* And I suppose, never 
any body yet proceeded to such a degree of subtilty in 
distinguishing, as to say, ‘ Here is a blessing on the bread 
and the water, which went into the possessor’s mouth, but 
no blessing on him.’” 


Dr. Taylor attempts to show that the apostle’s 
description (Rom. ii.) of the sad moral condition 
of mankind, a description which is so evidently 
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intended to apply to mankind universally, only 
refers to a part of mankind, or that, if any uni- 
versality at all be allowed, it is only of both the 
two great divisions of mankind collectively, Jews 
and Gentiles, but not intended to apply to every 
individual. These miserable evasions Edwards 
exposes in the following vein of quaint drollery. 


“That this supposed sense disagrees extremely with 
the terms and language which the apostle here makes use 
of. For according to this, we must understand, either, 

First, That the apostle means no universality at all, but 
only the far greater part. But if the words which the apos- 
tle uses, do not most fully and determinately signify an 
universality, no words ever used in the Bible are sufficient 
to doit. 1 might challenge any man to produce any one 
paragraph in the Scripture, from the beginning to the end, 
where there is such a repetition and accumulation of terms, 
so strongly, and emphatically, and carefully, to express the 
most perfect and absolute universality ; orany place to be 
compared to it. What instance is there in the Scripture, 
or indeed in any other writing, when the meaning is only 
the much greater part, where this meaning is signified in 
such a manner, They are all,— They ave all,—They are all 
—together,—every one,—all the world; joined to mul- 
tiplied negative terms, to show the universality to be with- 
out exception; saying, There is no flesh,—there is none,— 
there is none,—there is none,—there is none, four times over ; 
besides the addition of No noé one,--no, not one,—once 
and again! Or, 

Secondly, [fany universality at all be allowed, it is only 
of the collective bodics spoken of; and these collective 
bodies but two, as Dr. hi reckons them, viz. the Jewish 
nation, and the Gentile world ; supposing the apostle is 
here representing each of those parts of mankind as being 
wicked. But is this the way of men using language, when 
speaking of but ¢wo things, to express themselves in such 
universal terms, when they mean no more than that the 
thing affirmed is predicated of both of them? If a man 
speaking of his two feet as both lame, should say, Ad/ my 
Jeet are lame—They are all lame—All together are become 
weuk—None of my feet are strong— None of them are 
sound— No, not one ; would not he be thought to be lame 
in his understanding, as well as his feet? When the apos- 
tle says, That every mouth may be stopped, must we sup- 
pose, that he speaks only of these two great collective 
bodies, figuratively ascribing to each of them a mouth, and 
means that these two mouths are stopped? Besides, ac- 
cording to our author’s own interpretation, the universal 
terms used in these texts, cited from the Old Testament, 
have no respect to those two great collective bodies, nor 
indeed to either of them ; but to some in Israel, a particu- 
lar disaffected party in that one nation, which was made up 
of wicked men. So that his interpretation is every way 
absurd and inconsistent.” 


We shall make but one extract more. It is 
an exposure of the complicated absurdities into 
which Dr. Taylor’s interpretation of Rom. y. leads 
him. The words, ‘‘ by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned,” he un- 
derstands to mean neither more nor less than that 
*“ by one man’s disobedience many were made 
subject to death ;” and as for the words, “ all have 
sinned,” he understands, “‘ all men became sinners, 
as all mankind are brought into a state of suffer- 
ing.” After observing on the violent criticism re- 
quisite to sustain such an hypothesis, Edwards 
remarks : 


“ The case stands thus: according to his exposition, we 
are said to have simned by an active verb, as though we 
had actively sinned ; yet this is not spoken truly and pro- 
perly, but it is put figuratively for our becoming sinners 
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passively, our being made or constituted sinners. Yet 
again, not that we do truly become sinners passively, or are 
really made sinners, by any thing that God does; this also 
is only a figurative or tropical representation; and the 
meaning is only, we are condemned, and treated as IF we 
were sinners. Not indeed that we are properly condemned, 
for God never truly condemns the innocent ; but this also 
is only a figurative representation of the thing. It is but 
as it were condemning ; because it is appointing to death, 
a terrible evil, as if it were a punishment. But then, in 
reality, here is no appointment to a terrible evi/, or any 
eyil at all; but truly to a benefit, a great benefit ; and so 
in representing death as a punishment, another figure is 
used, and an exceeding bold one; for, as we are ap- 
pointed to it, it is so far from being an evil or punishment, 
that it is really a favour, and that of the highest nature, 
appointed by mere grace and love, though it seems to be a 
calamity. 

Thus we have tropes and figures multiplied, one upon 
another; and all in that one word, sinned ; according to 
the manner, as it is supposed, in which the apostle uses 
it. We have a figurative representation, not of a reality, 
but of a figurative representation. Neither is this a repre- 
sentation of reality, but of another thing that still is but 
a figurative representation of something else: yea, even 
this something else is still but a figure, and one that is very 
harsh and far-fetched. So that here we have a figure to 
represent a figure, even a figure of a figure, representing 
some very remote figure, which most obscurely represents 
the thing intended ; if the most terrible evil can indeed be 
said at all to represent the contrary goed of the highest kind. 
And now, what cannot be made of any place of Scripture, 
in such a way as this ?” 


We might have cited many passages of the same 
character from the treatise on ‘‘ Original Sin” alone; 
and, at least, an equal number from his treatise 
on the ** Qualifications for Communion,” and his 
reply to ‘Solomon Williams.” What we have 
adduced, however, will be quite sufficient to illus- 
trate the remarks we have made on this feature of 
Jonathan Edwards’s intellectual character. 

The style of Jonathan Edwards is, in general, 
perhaps, the most repulsive which even metaphy- 
sics ever assumed ; it is not only utterly destitute 
of grace and elegance, which might be natu- 
rally expected from a mind so constituted, but, 
in many at least of his productions, has not 
even those merits, which are always attainable by 
study and practice, even where there must still be 
as entire an absence of all poetic grace and 
beauty as the severest philosophy could wish. 
The only excellence that can be predicated of 
Jonathan Edwards’s style, though we admit that 
it is a cardinal one, is perspicuity ; yet even this 
can only be predicated of it in a limited sense. 
The principal conditions of perspicuity, namely, 
that the words shall always stand for determinate 
ideas, and shall be always used in the same sense, 
are, it is true, generally complied with; but this 
is all. There are none of those qualities, which, 
though not forming the great elements of per- 
spicuity, so powerfully aid it. Though the 
words of our author always express his meaning, 
they are, by no means, usually those which would 
best express it. There is none of that felicitous 
precision, which singles out, as by instinct, just 
those only words which will exactly convey the 
sentiment. Neither is there any of the pregnant 
brevity, the energetic conciseness, in a word, the 
compactness, of that species of mathematical 
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eloquence, (if we may use such an expression,) 
which so remarkably distinguish the style of some 
profound reasoners ; of men, almost as neg- 
ligent of the poetic beauties of style as Jonathan 
Edwards. Of this class Descartes and Hobbes 
are amongst the most striking exemplifications. 

So far from possessing any such qualities, Ed- 
wards is characterized by intolerable prolixity, 
by the most wearisome repetitions, by the most 
unnatural inversions, and when writing on subjects 
connected with practical or experimental religion, 
by the most barbarous and uncouth phraseology 
that can be conceived. There is one peculiarity 
most unbearable about the verbiage of Edwards ; 
it is not, as in most cases, a redundancy of lan- 
guage, but a redundancy—a constant iteration of 
the same language. There is no variety, no fresh- 
ness about it. The same words and phrases, not 
even at first distinguished by any peculiar force or 
originality, are repeated usgue ad nauseam. 
Probably there never was a man who was charac- 
terized by such a wide range of intellect and such 
a narrow range of language; who was compelled 
to exhibit such rich varieties of thought in such a 
tedionsly uniform setting. 

One might almost imagine, from the appa- 
rently studied, and as it were elaborate, neglect 
of the beauties of style which he often displays, 
that he was experimenting how far the vitality of 
vigorous thought could sustain itself in the azote 
of so detestable a style ; or under what mountain- 
loads of verbiage the Typhon of a mighty intellect 
could still display its invincible energies: or that 
he was deliberately trying how far the maternal 
affection of philosophy could induce her to over- 
look the hideous deformities of these the uncouth- 
est of her offspring, The result, at all events, has 
been most decisive of his immense powers of mind. 
Without boundless elasticity and buoyancy of 
thought, his works, so fearfully laden with re- 
dundancies of language, would long since have 
sunk, “‘ like lead, in the mighty waters” of oblivion. 

It is but just to Edwards to state, that the de- 
formities of his style are the most glaring in his 
early and posthumous works; or when engaged 
on subjects which were least related to his most 
cherished employments of intellect. In pure rea- 
soning, more especially in his great work the 
treatise on the ‘* Will,” he often approaches, and 
sometimes attains, the highest excellence of style 
which such a subject admits ;—that nervous 
compactness and brevity, which remind one of 
the finest specimens of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. As the words employed are necessarily 
few, their incessant iteration does not weary. 
But his style in narrative, or on simply didactic 
subjects, is truly appalling. It is tolerable only 
in close argumentation ; the more subtle and pro- 
found the thought, the more perspicuous the style. 

It is also just to Edwards to observe, that his 
total negligence of style arose not in the slizhtest 
degree from affectation, or any absurd contempt of 
its excellencies. A man must have a very per- 
versely constituted understanding, who can indulge 


in such a feeling, That same Creator who be- 
stowed upon us reason, also bestowed upon us 
imagination, and all those qualities of mind in 
which taste and sensibility originate. He has 
formed us not only with a capacity for perceiving 
truth, but for more readily and more vividly per- 
ceiving it when commended in one way than when 
commended in another. That man, therefore, 
who overlooks this peculiar structure of the mind; 
who does not endeavour to enlist on his side every 
auxiliary of truth, and every instrument of con- 
viction; who does not endeavour to clothe wis- 
dom “in delight,” is but indifferently qualified to 
be a public instructor. It is his duty to write as 
impressively as he can. 

It was not, as we have said, from any absurd 
contempt for the beauties of style, that Edwards 
so completely neglected it. It was purely because 
he was so intensely absorbed in thinking, that he 
eared but little for the language which he em- 
ployed to embody thought! So that his reasonings 
were expressed, he never asked how ; and often 
forgot that he was writing for the specific purpose 
of convincing others. Thus he often expresses his 
thoughts with much the same slovenliness with 
which a man notes them down in his common- 
place book, for his private use, in snatches of lan- 
guage, in a broken and abbreviated form. 

Edwards’s earliest works, as we have already 
remarked, are his worst in point of style. Some 
of his posthumous works match them,—but for 
every defect in these he is scarcely answerable. 
That he became in after-life aware of the import- 
ance of style, and of his own deficiencies in 
this respect, is evident from an amusing anec- 
dote told in Sereno Dwight’s Memoir of him. 
Richardson’s ‘ Sir Charles Grandison” happen- 
ing to fall into Jonathan Edwards’s hand, he read 
it through ; expressed himself enchanted with the 
style! ! and what is not less wonderful for one who 
so strongly resembled our Puritan forefathers, 
and had so much of their austerity about him, 
declared his conviction, that the work was alto- 
gether favourable to virtue! Suddenly smitten 
with the charms of elegant composition, he re- 
solved (incredible presumption !) himself to cul- 
tivate the Graces; and though it cannot be said 
that he was eminently successful in his efforts, 
yet an evident improvement in his style did incon- 
testably take place. Many redundancies were 
cut away, and greater compression and com- 
pactness attained. And, perhaps, this was all 
that could be reasonably expected. It would be 
quite ludicrous to expect that a mind of such 
rigidity of muscle, such hardness of structure, 
could be tutored, by any discipline, into grace or 
flexibility: 

Though Edwards by simple power of thought tri- 
umphs over all the defects of his style, and not only 
redeems his pages from contempt, but commends 
them to the most respectful attention of philo- 
sophy, who can tell how much greater he would 
have appeared, or how much more extensive his 
influence would have been, if he could have cloth- 
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ed his thoughts in language worthy of them. 
Many of his works, especially the treatises on the 
“Religious Affections,” on ‘ Virtue,” and on 
“‘God’s chief end in the Creation,’ contain 
thoughts, fraught with moral sublimity. What 
would have been the effect, had he been able to 
set these magnificent conceptions to the music of 
that eloquence with which Robert Hall ravishes his 
readers ? Even his most carelessly composed ser- 
mons often contain thoughts full of originality, 
sublimity, and grandeur; his dullest and most 
tedious pages glitter like the sands of the Pactolus, 
with scattered particles of gold. 


It is now time that we should offer a few re- 
marks on the moral and religious character of 
Edwards: the one for substantial excellence, and 
the other for elevated devotion, will bear compari- 
son with those of any man on whom the benign 
genius of Christianity has ever exerted its trans- 
forming power. 

To affirm that Edwards possessed that perfect 
assemblage of excellencies which it i8 the object of 
Christianity to form and cherish; which implies that 
all the principles of our nature are stimulated into 
exercise, each in its due proportion and according 
to its relative importance; that all have their 
proper scope for action without trenching on the 
provinces of any, while none present the vices 
either of excess or defect ; would be to assert what 
is not true; for it can be asserted of no merely 
human being. An approximation to this varied 
and consummate excellence is all which the pre- 
sent state of humanity will admit. Any thing 
more than this would be incompatible with our 
present condition; not to say, that in a world 
like ours the same reasons exist for inequalities 
of moral as of intellectual excellence, and it is 
probable that in the present state of things, a 
greater total of good may be effected by such an 
arrangement. It is the ultimate design of Chris- 
tianity, however, to produce this perfect harmony 
of character; and it is its direct tendency to pro- 
duce it now. It will neither permit the positive 
breach of any one duty, nor the neglect of any one 
virtue; no, not even in the pursuit of acknow- 
ledged good. 

The varieties of religious and moral are as nu- 
merous as those of intellectual character, and for 
the same reasons; they are owing partly to diver- 
sities of original moral structure, partly to the 
influence of those infinitely diversified circum- 
stances to which the soul is subjected. We are 
taught by philosophy, that the glorious varieties of 
tints and colours which adorn nature are all 
owing to one simple cause,—the various disposi- 
tion of the particles of matter, by which they re- 
fract, in different ways, that one homogeneous light 
to which all are exposed. It is even so in the 
moral world. The source of all spiritual excel- 
lence is ever the same,—an emanation from Deity ; 
but though the light from which all take their 
colour be but one, the colours and hues are 
manifold. 
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This world never saw but one character in whom 
all the varieties of intellectual and moral great- 
ness centred ; blending in that-divine and ravish- 
ing harmony which may be termed the music of 
the soul, There never was but one who reconciled 
the extremes of universal excellence; in whom 
the vastest intellect and the tenderest sensibility, 
the calmest judgment and the keenest feelings, 
co-existed without disturbing oneanother; in whom 
magnanimity was not tinctured with pride; in 
whom humility was never meanness; whose 
charity was never consumed by the fierce fire of 
zeal, nor an honest zeal damped by the excess of 
charity ; whose pity for the wretched never miti- 
gated abhorrence of vice, nor the sternest regard 
for the majesty of truth diminished the most touch- 
ing compassion for human frailty; in a word, in 
whom greatness and lowliness, courage and forti- 
tude, zeal and patience, incorruptible truth and 
more than human gentleness, and a thousand op- 
posite virtues more, were divinely attempered ; 
uniting the various rays of moral excellence in 
one glorious emanation of wisdom and of love, 
That character was Jesus Christ, in whom dwelt, 
indeed, all the fulness of the Godhead ; and whose 
humanity was but a veil through which streamed, 
in softened radiance, the otherwise insufferable 
effulgence of Deity. Any merely human character 
approximates towards perfection, just as he ap- 
proaches or recedes from this great example ; and 
by it we may safely take the measurement and pro- 
portions of any given specimen of human excellence. 

Edwards did not possess that rich variety or 
harmony of moral excellence which have character- 
ized some men of equal piety. But the excellencies 
by which he was distinguished were possessed 
in transcendent degree. The peculiarities of his 
moral and religious character were all prominent 
and strongly marked, and in these respects bore a 
striking resemblance to those of his intellect ; and, 
as is generally the case, the former were partly 
modified by the latter. One of the most impres- 
sive features of his moral character was the para- 
mount regard for purty which controlled all his 
actions. When his mind was once made up to 
the course he should pursue, he was distinguished 
by a stern fixedness of purpose, an indomitable 
resolve, which no consideration of interest, no 
strength of prejudices, no allurements of ease, no 
impulse of passion, could penetrate or soften, All 
these fell around him, light as snow-flakes on 
granite; and produced about as much effect. In 
this the qualities of his intellect and of his heart 
strongly resembled one another ; he was not more 
distinguished for the intensity of regard with which 
he could bend all his faculties to the consideration 
of the most difficult subjects of human specula- 
tion, and exclude every object except that upon 
which, for the time, he was concentrating his pro- 
digious powers, than for that invincible energy of 
will with which, when once convinced of the path 
of duty, he persevered in maintaining it. His whole 
life affords a comment on this. The following 
resolutions, which, together with many others, were 
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solemnly adopted before he was of age, will be 


read with interest. They have often been quoted 
before, but so well illustrate the decision of cha- 
racter of which we have been speaking, that we 
cannot refrain from citing them again. 


“Resolved, that I will do whatsoever I think to be most 
to God’s glory and my own good, profit, and pleasure, on 
THE WHOLE ; without any consideration of the time, whe- 
ther now, or never so many myriads of ages hence ;—to 
do whatever I think to be my ge and most for the good 
and advantage of mankind in general,—whatever difficulties 
I meet with, how many and how great soever. 

Resolved, to be continually endeavouring to find some 
new contrivance to promote the fore-mentioned things. 

Resolved, never to DO, BE, Or SUFFER, any thing, in soul 
or body, less or more, but what tends to the glory of God. 

Resolved, never to lose one moment of time ; but im- 

rove it in the most profitable way I possibly can. 

Resolved, to live with all my might, while [ do live. 

Resolved, never to do any thing which I should be 
afraid to do if it were the last hour of my life. 

Resolved, to endeavour to my utmost to act as I can 
think I should do, if I had already seen the happiness of 
heaven, and hell torments.” 


Another feature of his moral character which re- 
minds us of his reigning intellectual peculiarities, 
and flowed from them, was the minute and scru- 
pulous conscientiousness with which he examined 
the groundsofduty, and analysed the motives which 
actuated the performance of it. With him a duty 
must not only be fedé to be such, but must be seen to 
be such; it must be fairly and logically reasoned out. 
And then the MATERraL act of virtue (as our elder 
divines would call it) must not only be that to 
which duty points, but a close analytical survey 
must be made of all the motives which have led 
to action; and if any were found of a suspicious 
character, a resolution was sure to be recorded in 
his diary over-night to watch more incessantly, 
and to pray more earnestly, against it. A few 
brief extracts from his diary, showing the minute- 
ness with which he anatomized motives, and the 
unwearied vigilance with which he prosecuted the 
duties of self-examination, may suffice. 


“ Resolved, in narrations never to speak any thing but 

the pure and simple verity. : 

esolved, to inguire every night, as I am going to 
bed, wherein I have been eal eee what sin I have comm- 
mitted, and wherein I have denied myself ; also at the end 
of every week, month, and year. ‘ 

Resolved, never to do uny thing that I so much question 
the lawfulness of, as that I intend, at the same time, to 
consider and examine afterwards, whether it be lawful or 
no: except I as much question the lawfulness of the omis- 
sion. 

Resolved, to ask myself at the end of every day, week, 
month, and year, wherein I could possibly in any respect 
have done better. : 

Resolved, never to allow the least measure of any fret- 
ting uneasiness at my father or mother. Resolved to suffer 
no effects of it, so much as in the least alteration of speech, 
or motion of my eye: and to be especially careful of it, 
with respect to any of our family. 

I think it best not to allow myself to laugh at the faults, 
follies, and infirmities of others. 

_ Although I have in some measure subdued a disposi- 
tion to chide and fret, yet I find a certain inclination 
which is not agreeable to christian sweetness of temper 
and conversation :—Too dogmatical, too much of egotism ; 
a disposition to be telling of my own dislike and scorn; 
and freedom from those things that are innocent, or the 
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common infirmities of men; and many such like things. 
O that God would help me to discern all the flaws and 
defects of my temper and conversation, and help me in 
the difficult work of amending them ; and that he would 
fill me so full of Christianity, that the foundation of all these 
disagreeable irregularities may be destroyed, and the con- 
trary beauties may follow. 

ever in the least to seek to hear sarcastical relations of 
others” faults. Never to give credit to any thing said 
against others, except there is very plain reason for it; nor 
to behave in any respect otherwise for it. 

I think it a very good way to examine dreams every 
morning when I awake; what are the nature, circum- 
stances, principles, and ends of my imaginary actions and 
passions in them, to discern what are my chief inclina- 
tions, &e. 

1 observe that old men seldom have any advantage of 
new discoveries; because these are beside a way of think- 
ing they have been so long used to. Resolved, if ever I 
live to years, that I will be impartial to hear the reasons 
of all pretended discoveries, and receive them, if rational, 
how long soever I have been used to another way of 
thinking.” 


His care to ascertain what duty was, and his watch- 
fulness over the motives which led to the perform- 
ance of it, were indeed as remarkable as that ada- 
mantine firmness of soul with which he pursued 
what he was convinced to be right. His was never 
the virtue of merely generous impulse. To use a 
strong and beautiful expression of Howe, “he 
never moved till the severest reason had audited 
the matter, and pronounced the occasion just and 
reasonable ;” and whenever he had performed an 
important duty, he descended into the very depths 
of the soul, and bent the full and searching light 
of his tremendous powers of analysis upon the dark 
and complex machinery of motives and passions. 
Are we to wonder, that beneath the influence of 
such habits Edwards should have been so pre-emi- 
nently distinguished for self-knowledge and con- 
scientiousness, or that his piety and virtue should 
have been in an extraordinary degree lofty and 
sublime ? 

Few men have ever attained a more complete 
mastery over the passions than did Jonathan Ed- 
wards. This was partly owing to the ascendency 
of his intellect ; partly, and in a still greater de- 
gree, to the elevation of his piety. As to the pas- 
sions of animal nature, a triumph over them seems to 
have been comparatively easy ; they scarcely gave 
him any trouble at all. For their subjugation he 
was nodoubt very greatly indebted to his prodigious 
superiority of reason.” Such was the command- 
ing attitude it assumed, and such the tremendous 
power with which it controlled the whole man, 
that insurrection on the part of these subordinates 
appeared hopeless ; they dared not question its su- 
premacy ; they held their tenure only by doing 
fealty and homage to intellect. Those other and 
more dangerous, because more subtle and more 
spiritual enemies, such as pride, vanity, wrath, 
and envy, which lurk in the inmost recesses of our 
nature, and some of which have such peculiar affi- 
nity for a genius like that of Edwards, yield not 
to such exorcisms. Such more powerful kind of 
demons go not forth but ‘by prayer and fast- 
ing:” to their complete mortification, therefore, 
Edwards brought incessant watchfulness and devo- 
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‘tion, and seldom assuredly have they been more 
nearly expelled from the bosom of a depraved in- 
telligence. 

' A more striking or more instructive proof of the 
extent to which Edwards had succeeded in the 
subjugation of the passions can hardly be con- 
ceived, than the spirit which pervades his contro- 
versial writings. When entering upon those sub- 
jects, which are of all the most exciting, and the dis- 
cussion of which, to the disgrace of human nature, 
has called forth more malevolent feeling than the 
discussion of any other, Edwards is as calm and 
collected as though he was in no way interested in 
the result of his speculations. The spirit of the 
advocate scarcely ever appears: much of this is, 
no doubt, to be attributed to the severely logical 
character of his understanding. He derived the 
most exquisite pleasure from the discovery and per- 
ception of truth ; and for the loss of truth, no suc- 
cess, however signal, over an inferior disputant, 
would ever have consoled him. Where this is the 
case, a lofty disdain of all the arts of the sophist and 
the pleader will be necessarily engendered. Still, 
when we reflect how subtle those passions are 
which controversy inflames, how insidiously they 
come into play, and how they have triumphed over 
the judgments of many of the wisest and best of 
men, it is evident that nothing but the strenuous 
exertion of religious principle could have led to 
such a complete subjugation, or rather annihi- 
lation, of them, as is manifested throughout his 
writings. 

He argues like a being without affections, a pure 
intelligence. No sooner. does he sit down to 
investigate a subject, than his passions seem as 
completely hushed as though their breath had 
never rufHled the soul; its surface looks as tran- 
quil, as motionless, and we may add, as cold, 
as a sea of ice; and the turbulence of passion 
seems as little likely to disturb the fixed calm of 
the one as the winds of heaven to raise tempests 
in the other. 

It may perhaps be affirmed, that the chief defect 
of Edwards’s moral nature was, that this control of 
the emotions and passions was carried somewhat 
too far; that he exercised too stern a dominion over 
all the springs of action; that the empire of reason 
was a little too absolute. ‘‘ The passions are not 
to be rooted up,” says the great John Howe, 
who himself exemplified more various excel- 
lence, a more harmonious union of all the noblest 
qualities of the intellect and of the heart, than 
almost any individual of his species; ‘“ the pas- 
sions are not to be rooted up, for they are of 
nature’s planting ; but,” he continues, employing 
an image sublimely appropriate, “‘ care is to be 
taken that they grow not to that enormous tallness 
as to overtop a man’s intellectual stature, and 
cast a dark shadow over his soul!” In Jona- 
than Edwards they were not rooted up, yet they 
scarcely attained the growth they innocently 
might; the climate was too cold and the soil too 
sterile even for these hardy plants, which, like cer- 
tain weeds, will generally grow where nothing else 
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will, Therewas at all events not the slightest danger 
of their darkening the soul with overshadowing 


luxuriance. There is, on the contrary, a coldness 


of manner about Edwards, a want of susceptibility, 
which are not in themselves perfections ; they arose 
partly from the mere ascendency of intellect which 
did not allow, nay, which tended powerfully to 
check, the ardour of feeling, and partly from that 
habit of austerely scrutinizing all his emotions, to 
which the conjoint influence of severe reason and 
religious principle alike prompted. We think the 
proposition might be sustained, that vast analytic 
powers, constantly exercised, will be incompatible 
with a capacity for very strong emotion, or at 
least will always have a tendency to diminish it. 
If this observation be true in general, it is espe- 
cially true where the emotions themselves are the 
subjects of this habitual scrutiny. The instincts 
and generous impulses of nature become partially 
paralyzed, and from falling so perpetually un- 
der the scrutiny, and often under the frown and 
rebuke, of reason, exert themselves with con- 
straint and timidity ; or emotion is naturally 
hushed almost as soon as it is awakened, by being 
subjected to the frigid process of analysis and ex- 
amination. All this is of course only true where 
such habits of mind are, as in Aristotle, Locke, or 
Edwards, in constant exercise. The emotions of 
Jonathan Edwards (to judge by their expression) 
often seem, if we may use a somewhat fantastic 
image, to have been detained so long in the ante- 
chamber of the soul, and to have been subjected 
while there to such a rigid and suspicious ex- 
amination, as to be chilled by the unwelcome 
reception they met with, and to be divested, upon 
their tardy admission, of half their kindliness and 
ardour. 

Hence we very rarely meet in his writings any 
of that glowing sensibility, those bursts of lofty 
enthusiasm, those exquisite touches of pathos, 
which are so often found in the writings of one 
whose name has been already mentioned, and 
who, in the attributes of reason, was scarcely in- 
ferior to Edwards himself: we mean John Howe. 
To the same causes are to be traced the stern 
gravity of deportment, the coldness and reserve, 
which distinguished Edwards to a considerable 
degree in private life, and appeared to impart to 
him somewhat of an unsocial character. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have the 
most abundant proof, that Jonathan Edwards pos- 
sessed, substantially, the virtues of benevolence, 
charity, and kindness, in a degree seldom equalled, 
perhaps never surpassed. We are merely speaking 
of the manner in which these excellencies dis- 
played themselves ; of their signs and expressions, 

In fact, all that we are attempting to show is, 
that owing to the powerful causes already specified, 
his virtues wanted much of that grace, softness, 
and flexibility, in other words, that nature, which 
are often displayed by men of far less intrinsic 
worth, but who possess a warmer temperament 
and more acute sensibility. Every one knows that 
this is a case of no very unfrequent occurrence 
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although the result may spring from other causes. 
Nothing is more common than to meet with men 
who are proved to possess excellence of very high 
order, but who yet manage, by certain repulsive 
peculiarities of manner, to detract immensely from 
the apparent beauty and value of such qualities, 
and by consequence, from the sympathy of specta- 
tors. This peculiarity sometimes flows from one 
cause, sometimes from another.—What the causes 
were in Edwards’s case we have endeavoured to 
specify.» 

This warmth and sensibility, this susceptibility 
of strong emotion, are by no means so slight a de- 
fect as may sometimes be imagined ; especially in 
the christian minister. None can have read the 
sermons of Edwards without feeling that there is a 
sad want of that pathos and feeling, which dis- 
courses on themes so affecting as those of the 
gospel should not fail to inspire. In these quali- 
ties they are very deficient, and from the structure 
of his mind and his habits of thought necessarily 
so. We cannot, by any stretch of our imagination, 
conceive it possible that Jonathan Edwards should 
ever have composed some of those passages of 
overwhelming tenderness which occur in the incom- 
parable treatise of Howe, entitled, ‘‘ The Redeem- 
er’s Tears wept over lost Souls.” 

There was one class of emotions, indeed, which 
were indulged in most unrestrained warmth; we 
mean the religious emotions. On this point of 
his character the remarks we have made do not 
apply. If in any man, in him the love of God 
was an all-absorbing and all-controlling affection. 
Here he not only feels deeply, but always speaks 
the language and indulges in the ardour of intense 
affection. Here, and herealone, he glows, he kindles 
into enthusiasm. Lofty intellect, so far from re- 
pressing this class of emotions, as, alas! has been 
the case with so many of the intellectually great, 
coexisted with them in their utmost strength. 
Those powerful faculties, which had discovered 
so much cause for regarding every other emotion 
with suspicion, and for jealously watching against 
the treachery of the passions, saw that here, on the 
contrary, coldness and caution might be aban- 
doned; that there was in God all which not only 
justified, but demanded, the most ardent affection : 
that extravagance was impossible; and that in 
this case the indulgence of feeling was as much a 
dictate of reason as the repression of it would be 
in others. There is, in consequence, a singular 
contrast between Edwards’s usual style of writ- 
ing, and that which he adopts in reference to 
religion and to God. On these themes his sensi- 
bility keeps pace with his intellect; the icy bonds 
which had fettered his feelings dissolve away; the 
marble statue of abstraction starts into life; and 
2s he passes from the cold language of reason into 
that of love and adoration, it seems as though a 
seraph’s ardour were all at once infused into the 
cold bosom of a previously pure and passionless 
intelligence. 

If ever there was a man who prostrated himself 
in abject self-abasement before the throne of God; 
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who resigned himself implicitly to the Divine will; 
who was habitually ready to obey it, whatever it 
might enjoin, or submit to whatever it might in- 
flict; that man was JonatHan Epwarps. He 
was indeed a man of intense and elevated piety. 

Indeed so strong was his language, so impas- 
sioned his ardour, upon this subject, that he some- 
times almost approximates to the extravagance of 
some of the French mystics. We hope that none 
will suspect us of insinuating the thought—a 
thought, the blasphemy of which is only equalled 
by its absurdity—that it is possible to love God too 
much! But, we do think that he sometimes seems 
to imagine it possible to attain a species of love to 
God, which is absolutely incompatible with the 
very conditions of existence. The passages to 
which we more particularly allude, are to be found 
in his treatise on the ‘‘ Religious Affections,” and 
some other works: the further consideration of 
them we shall reserve to another place. 

Some of the moral qualities of Edwards were 
possessed in such perfection, as to deserve a more 
specific mention. Amongst these may be enume- 
rated, candour, humility, modesty, and simplicity 
of character. As to the first of these, it is in- 


‘scribed on every page of his controversial works. 


He never endeavours to evade the force of an 
argument, or to attack only its most vulnerable 
points; on the contrary, he ever comes at once up 
to the very breast-works of a hostile system. He 
never misrepresents the sentiments he controverts ; 
on the contrary, he uniformly gives them the fullest 
and strongest expression of which they were capa- 
ble. He never resorts to the mean subterfuge of 
putting forward an argument manifestly weak and 
inconclusive, nor condescends to maintain an 
opinion once proved to be untenable. The part he 
took in the controversy on the subject of ‘* Com- 
munion,” is perhaps one of the most astonishing 
triumphs over every kind and degree of prejudice 
which any man ever gained. This perfect candour, 
as has been already intimated, was partly the effect 
of the purely logical character of his mind, in- 
spiring him with an habitual and absorbing love 
of truth, and rendering him too magnanimous to 
descend to the employment of any sophistry. It 
was, however, still more conspicuously owing to 
the stern dominion of religious principle—We 
may remark, that this transparent honesty sheds 
an unspeakable charm over all his writings, and 
distinguishes them, by honourable contrast, from 
those of the generality of polemical writers. 

The profound humility and unaffected modesty 
of Edwards, formed one of the most beautiful 
and striking features of his moral character, and 
proved the deep influence which religion exerted 
over him. In these respects, he possessed a 
sublime—a melancholy superiority to most men of 
vast mind. In nothing is genius, more especially 
genius of a structure somewhat resembling that 
of Edwards, so wanting as in these qualities. He 
had none of that insolent pride of intellect, which 
too often characterizes such men. He constantly 
speaks and feels like a little child. Nor is there 
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any thing approaching to affectation in all this; 
he is evidently always sincere. To use the beau- 
tiful language of the Essayist, to whose produc- 
tion we have already referred, and to which we 
shall have occasion to advert again: “* Edwards 
contemplated a glory, an ABSOLUTE EXCELLENCE, 
which at once checked the swellings of pride, and 
sickened him of the praise which his powers might 
have won from the world.” 

But Edwards often displays a grace beyond 
even modesty; we mean a certain artless sim- 
plicity of nature, which suggests the idea that he 
is almost unconscious of his transcendent powers ; 
which indicates, at the very moment he is achieving 
such miracles of intellectual prowess, an ignorance 
of his doing any thing wonderful. Modesty con-- 
sists in a disposition not to over-estimate the good 
qualities one may possess, but implies, asa necessary 
condition to its exercise, a consciousness that they 
are possessed. In Edwards, on the other hand, we 
often find an apparent unconsciousness, or, at all 
events, a transient oblivion, of the vast talents with 
which he was endowed ; he appears not to dream, 
that as a philosopher he would ever command the 
homage of the world, or that his writings would be 
regarded in relation to philosophy at all ; he simply 
intended them as defences of those peculiar doc- 
trines to which he was so ardently attached. He 
did not even cultivate philosophy so much for its 
own sake, as in reference to theology. All the great 
principles which he discovered, were elicited in the 
discussion of religious subjects; and all the pro- 
found reasonings into which he entered, were only 
incidentally introduced to illustrate and confirm 
his religious opinions. So much is this the case, 
that in the eye of soi-disant philosophers, who can 
admire his philosophy, but who despise the pur- 
poses to which it was applied, he must resemble 
those alchymists of another age, who sometimes 
stumbled on valuable truths, while engaged in 
blind search after impossible discoveries. 

In a word, rarely have such genius and worth, 


such greatness and modesty, been united : and the. 


reader of his pages might say, with at least as much 
truth as Atterbury said of Berkeley, ‘“‘ So much 
understanding, * * * * *, so much innocence, 
and such humility, I did not think had been the 
portion of any but angels.” 


We shall conclude these observations, by offer- 
ing some criticisms on the principal works of Ed- 
wards.—Those of less moment we shall dismiss 
with a few general observations. ' 

The ‘‘ Strict and Impartial Inquiry on the Free- 
dom of the Will,” the most stupendous pile of 
argumentation (out of the mathematics) which the 
genius of man ever constructed, is that work un- 
doubtedly on which the fame of Edwards will 
chiefly rest. This is not so much on account of 
its intrinsic superiority to some of his other pro- 
ductions, (for it would not be difficult to show 
that some of them, as specimens of reasoning, are 
nearly equal to it,) but on account of the interest 
attaching to the much-controyerted subject of 
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which it treats, an interest which has made it 
familiar to thousands, who are totally ignorant of 
the other writings of our author. 

The “Inquiry” was undertaken, for the purpose of 
refuting the grand doctrines of Arminianism, which, 
in the age of Edwards, threatened, both in his 
country and our own, the:almost entire extinction 
of the fundamental principles of that religious 
system which he so ardently embraced. This 
work is therefore to be viewed in relation to the 
peculiarities of that system, and as far as Ed- 
wards’s intention goes, to them alone. This, by 
the by, is a remark applicable to ali the works of 
Edwards. In him every faculty and every attain- 
ment were consecrated to religion, and in this all 
centred. The philosopher was lost in the Christian, 

The ‘ Inquiry” is divided into four parts. In 
the first he gives us an ample and most perspicuous 
explanation of his terms, and the senses in which 
he intends uniformly to employ them. By will, 
he tells us he means, “‘ that by which the mind 
chooses any thing.” The faculty of the will is 
that power or principle of the mind by which it is 
capable of choosing : an act of the will is the same 
as an act of choosing or choice. 

By determining the will, he tells us, he means 
the causing that the act of the will should be 
thus, and not otherwise. That which uniformly 
determines the will, he tells us, is ‘that motive 
which, as it stands in the view of the mind, is the 
strongest.” 

By motive, he tells us, he means the whole of 
that which moves, excites, or invites the mind to 
volition, whether that be one thing singly or many 
things conjunctly. 

By philosophical necessity, he tells us, that he 
means nothing more than the certainty of those 
things of which it is predicated. In the fourth 
section, he enters into a most masterly discussion 
on the ‘ distinction between natural and moral 
necessity,” and the meaning of certain correlatives. 

In the second part he shows that Arminian no- 
tions of the liberty of the will are absurd, incon- 
sistent, and impossible. It is entitled, ‘‘ Whether 
there is or can be any such sort of freedom of will, 
as that wherein Arminians place the essence of the 
liberty of all ‘ moral agents ;’ and whether any 
such thing ever was or can be conceived of.” 

In the third part he demonstrates, ‘‘ that no 
such liberty of will as Arminians hold, is necessary 
to moral agency, virtue and vice, praise and dis- 
praise,” &c. 

In the fourth part, he considers the ‘ chief 
grounds of the reasonings of Arminians, in sup- 
port and defence of the forementioned notions of 
liberty and moral agency, against the opposite doc- 
trine.” 

The conclusion consists of an explication of the 
relations, which the great principles he has endea- 
voured to establish hold to the whole system of 
Calvinistic theology. It is far from being our in- 
tention to present a complete analysis of this 
astonishing work. To attempt this, indeed, would 
be to transcribe the whole; for though Edwards’s 
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reasonings might certainly be stated with greater 
simplicity and elegance, they could not be brought 
into a much less compass, with a due regard to 
perspicuity. That must be a rare faculty of com- 
pression indeed, which can translate the substance 


of such a treatise into a few pages, without ren- | 


dering its arguments unintelligible. Yet we flatter 
ourselves that the main points of the controversy 
may be stated, both with brevity and perspicuity. 
Thus much, therefore, we shall attempt; we shall 
conclude by pointing out those parts in which 
the chief merit of the performance in our opinion 
consists, and the extent to which the work has 
been decisive of the controversy. 

The train of reasoning, then, which a disciple 


of Edwards would adopt, would be this: he would | 


maintain, (to ascend for a moment somewhat 
higher in the controversy than it was necessary 
for our author’s object to go,) that man, like every 
other sentient being, is necessarily actuated by a 
love of happiness; that is, that it would be a con- 
tradiction to suppose that he could hate happi- 
ness, or that he could desire misery for its own 
sake, or with a perception that at was such; that 
he is placed in circumstances in which a vast 
variety of objects address themselves to this desire 
of happiness, some promising to gratify it in a 
higher degree, some in a lower, some appealing 
to one part of his nature, some to another; that 
he cannot but be attracted to those objects and 
those courses of conduct, which his reason or his 
appetites, or both conjointly, assure him are 
likely to gratify his desire of happiness; that the 
various degrees or kinds of real and apparent 
good, promised by different objects or courses of 
conduct, constitute the motives which incline him 
to act in pursuance of the general desire of hap- 
piness which is the grand impulse of his nature, 
and which it-would be a contradiction to suppose 
a sentient being not to possess; that sometimes 
he really sees, and sometimes he imagines he sees, 
(and as regards the influence.on the will, they 
come to the same thing,) greater.degrees of good 
in some objects, or proposed courses of conduct, 
than in others; and that this constitutes prepon- 
derance of motive; that the faculty by which the 
mind may be thus inclined and attracted towards 
several and conflicting objects or courses of con- 
duct, is called the will; that to induce this 
faculty to act at all, there must always be some 
motive ; that to induce it to decide between con- 
flicting claims, there must be preponderance of 
motive, that is, a greater measure of real or ap- 
parent good, at the time of any particular voli- 
tion; that this preponderance of motive will be 
as is the character of the moral agent and the 
circumstances of the objects, taken conjointly ; 
that this preponderance of motive will be, there- 


fore, not only different in different individuals, : 


but different in the same individual at different 
times ; that that which, at any particular time, 
Is, or appears (for as it respects this argument, 
reality and appearance are one) to promise, the 
greatest good, will uniformly decide the will; 
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that this necessarily flows from the tendency of a 
sentient nature to seek happiness at all, and is 
indeed only a particular application of the same 
general principle; inasmuch as it would imply as 
great a contradiction that a being capable of hap- 
piness should not take that which it deems will 
confer, all things considered, a greater degree of 
happiness, rather than that which will confer a 
less, as it would be to imagine it not seeking hap- 
piness rather than the contrary, or some happi- 
ness rather than none; and lastly, that this cer- 
tainty of connexion between the preponderance 
of motive and the decisions of the will, is what is 
meant by necessity, as simply implying that the 
cause will as certainly produce the effect in this in- 
stance, as in any instance of the mutual con- 
nexion of cause and effect whatever. 

He would further maintain, that the instances 
which seem to contravene these statements are ap- 
parent, and not real, and that in every act of vo- 
lition the soul really complies with that motive 
which, in the present view of the mind, is the 
strongest. As when a man voluntarily does what 
is unpleasant or inconvenient,—he does it to 
avoid what is still more unpleasant or inconve- 
nient, or for the ultimate attainment of a good 
worthy of such sacrifice. Or Jet it be supposed, 
that a man commits a sin with the consciousness 
that he perils eternity by it, and that, the punish- 
ment he hazards is most immeasurably dispropor- 
tionate to the transient pleasure attending the 
gratification of his appetites; yet even in such, 
the strongest case that can well be imagined, he 
still decides upon that which in the present view 
of the mind, and all things considered, appears 
the most desirable ; for, in the first place, the 
vehement passion by which he is for the mo- 
ment actuated, has magnified the desired good 
a thousand-fold, so as to fill almost the whole 
field of vision, and to remove other and infinitely 
weightier considerations to such a distance as to 
be but dimly and imperfectly seen ; and, in the 
second place, if the considerations of eternity in- 
trude at all, the man hopes that his everlasting - 
happiness may, after all, be secured without detri- 
ment to other gratifications,—at all events, just 
for this once; for he recollects that eternity is dis- 
tant,—he will have plerty of time, he flatters him- 
self, to prepare for it,—it is not probable that he 
will die yet,—he intends to repent of his sin as 
soon as he has committed it;—thus he fondly hopes 
to combine the felicity of heaven with the gratifi- 
cation of present appetite; and certainly, in the 
present view of the mind, it will be better that it 
should enjoy both than either alone. Thus in every 
instance the mind follows the motive or motives 
which in the present view of it may be the strongest. 

According to the system of opinions we have 
thus briefly, and we are aware most imperfectly, 
endeavoured to develope, the only liberty which 
man possesses, or which such a being can possess, 
and which alone, Edwards contends, is necessary to 
constitute him a moral agent; is not the liberty 
of willing as he will,—which may be demonstrated 
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to be an absurdity,—but of acting as he wills—a 
freedom from restraint, or, as divines technically 
call it, from co-action. It also follows that the 
knowledge of duty,—which always implies suf- 
ficient real motives to induce compliance, or, in 
other words, which ought to induce it,—and 
liberty of action, are the great conditions of re- 
sponsibility. 

We acknowledge, indeed, that the term neces- 
sity, which has so generally been employed to 
designate the certain connexion between the pre- 
ponderance of motive and the act of volition, is 
the most inauspicious term which could possibly 
have been selected; because, by strong and almost 
inevitable association with necessity of another 
kind,—the necessity between physical causes and 
effects, all the ideas which are attached to the latter 
application of the word, are transferred to the 
former ; it is forgotten that the word is only intend- 
ed to designate one point of resemblance, (a very 
important one we admit,) between physical causes 
and effects and moral causes and effects; not 
that the two are not immeasurably diverse in other 
respects. Yet this application of the word is so 
natural as to be almost unavoidable. This is 
proved by the fact, that the same class of words, 
or phrases equivalent to them, as “‘ cannot but be, 
cannot be, unable,” and their correlates, are used in 
reference to the will, by those who would most 
vehemently denounce the doctrines which we have 
endeavoured to unfold ; as when a libertarian, 
almost unconsciously, says, that this man’s avarice 
is so inveterate, that he cannot do a generous ac- 
tion, or that man is so addicted to drunkenness, 
that he cannot keep sober. We suppose, however, 
that all would admit that to prevent the formation 
of those associations to which we have adverted, 
or to destroy them where they have been once 
formed, the word certainty would be a far better 
term than necessity, to designate the infallible 
connexion between the preponderance of motive 
and the actions of the will. 

Let us now take a brief survey of the principal 
arguments for and against this doctrine. 

It is alleged in support of it, that it coincides 
with the most common and native impressions of 
the vulgar, and is confirmed by every more elabo- 
rate attempt of the philosopher to analyse. the 
process of volition ; that the former will tell you 
that they never dream of acting at all, without 
some reasons, and that they always act from what 
at the time of action appears to present the strong- 
est reasons; that so far from thinking it a perfec- 
tion to have the power of acting without motives, 
or against those which appeared at the time of 
action to be the strongest, they would account it 
a privilege only fit for idiots or madmen ; and that 
sooner than be the sport of such a blind and ca- 
pricious impulse, they would be content to be the 
merest machines of destiny. The philosophers 
who embrace the doctrine of philosophical necessity 
affirm, that the more they analyse the origin or the 
nature of voluntary actions, the more deeply are 
they convinced of its hae Aud their reasons are 
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these: that so longas it istrue that “every effect must 
have a cause,” so long it must be true that the de- 
terminations of the will are caused by something ; 
that they in vain look for that something in the will 
itself ; for, 1st, that would be supposing that this 
determination, if caused at all, was the result of a 
prior determination, and that of one prior still, 
and so on éz infinitum, which is absurd ; or, 2nd, 
that at best such a determination, if caused by the 
will itself, supposing such a thing conceivable, 
could be only a blind impulse, utterly unworthy 
of a rational creature; nay, absolutely destructive 
of virtue and vice, so long as, in harmony with 
our most native instincts, virtue and vice are only 
to be predicated of those voluntary actions which 
flow from motives. They therefore affirm that 
neither from simple consciousness nor reasoning 
can they discern any other foundation for volun- 
tary action than motive ; and that, as it is necessary 
that every such action should originate in motive, 
so it appears to them absurd, and little short of a 
contradiction, to affirm that it should not originate 
from the preponderating motive or motives, so long 
as it is true that a being who wills some happiness 
rather than none, will seek a greater happiness 
rather than a less. 

It is also alleged, that the certain foreknowledge 
of the actions of voluntary agents implies and 
proves the truth of this doctrine ; for that, except 
upon the supposition of its truth, such a foreknow- 
ledge is absolutely inconceivable, —such an attribute 
only appearing possible from the certain connexion 
between motives and volition; in other words, as 
events are seen in their causes. This, it is affirm- 
ed, enables us to understand how such a perfection 
can be possessed by Deity; a perfection, which 
cannot be conceived to exist in any other way ; 
for to say, that volitions are determined either 
without any cause at all, fortuitously and capri- 
ciously, or in any way that shall imply that they 
are absolutely uncertain and contingent,—to say 
this, and yet to say that God certainly sees what 
those volitions will be, is just as much as to affirm 
that God sees that that will certainly be, which is 
nevertheless uncertuin, or that a thing certainly 
will be, which notwithstanding may not be. 

All this is alleged in support of this doctrine ; 
the great, we may say the only objection, which 
is urged against it, is that it obliterates the distine- 
tion between virtue and vice; leaves man nothing 
to praise, nothing to blame; renders rewards or 
punishments equally ridiculous; and (strangest 
of all arguments) abolishes the whole system of 
moral inducements. This, say its opponents, it 
plainly does, because moral and physical necessity 
are distinguishable only in name ; if our volitions 
are necessary, they are necessary, and what is to 
be, is to be.—Of all which hereafter. 

To turn for a moment to the opposite system. 
In order to escape the great difficulties we have 
adverted to, Arminians, and other opponents of 
moral necessity, have constructed several hypo- 
theses, by which they imagine they can secure to 
men something more than the power of acting as 
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they will; that is, the power of willing as they 
will. ‘It is true they all maintain that this liberty 
of theirs is a very plain and simple thing, and 
boast their independence of any such profound 
metaphysics as they affirm the advocates of phi- 
losophical necessity are compelled to take refuge 
in. Yet if it be true, as we suppose it is, that di- 
versity of opinion about a doctrine amongst its 
professed advocates 1s a proof that it is after all 
not quite so clear as they would fain represent it, 
the advocates of liberty give us abundant cause 
for suspicion. While the doctrine of moral ne- 
cessity and the arguments which are adduced to 
support it, remain the same, and have at least the 
merit of being perfectly intelligible ; the theories 
and modifications of theories, adopted by the ad- 
vocates of liberty, have been numberless. While 
toiling in vain to adjust their philosophy to the 
common sense of mankind, they have, as Edwards 
has remarked, favoured the world with far more of 
dark and elaborate metaphysical refinement than 
was ever resorted to by the advocates of necessity. 

That profound reasoner and most estimable 
man, Dr. Clarke, affirmed, that the dictate of the 
understanding is in fact the same with the deter- 
mination of the will, and cannot be distinguished 
from it.* If so, it is demonstrable that the li- 
berty of the will which Arminians in general have 
accounted necessary to constitute moral agents, 
cannot be predicated of sweh liberty of will. - Mr. 
Chubb pursued this thought a step farther; he at- 
tempted to combine, in one monstrous theory, those 
mutually destructive elements,—the paramount 
influence of the strongest motives and the abso- 
lute sovereignty of the will over its determinations. 
He affirmed that the latter controlled the former, 
and yet that the former controlled the latter; 
out of these chaotic conceptions he constructed 
that metaphysical chimera—that master-piece of 
contradictions—which Edwards has so felicitously 
described, and classed amongst other metaphysical 
prodigies, in lis treatise on the “‘ Will.” Of these 
heterogeneous systems, which encumber themselves 
with the difficulties of both systems without deriy- 
ing the advantages of either, we shall not more 
particularly speak. The theory which has gene- 
rally been adopted by Arminians, which is itself 
the most consistent, and against which Edwards 
more especially directed the irresistible artillery 
of his logic, is this; that the will possesses a self- 
determining power apart from, and extraneous 
to, the influence of motives; an absolute sove- 
reignty over its own movements. This notion 
has been further refined into the liberty of indif- 
Jerence, as essential to moral agency. And, in- 
deed, without such liberty, the self-determining 
power, as we shall presently show, can never be 
enough to constitute that species of moral agency, 
which Arminians have affirmed to be absolutely 
necessary to equip a moral agent for the part he 
has to sustain in the universe. Without such 

* It is an approximation to that theory which very many of the 
modern Arminians have adopted, in order to escape the absurdity 


of the “ self-determining power.’’ lt is founded upon an admission 
of the certain influence of motives on volition and of the connec- 
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liberty of indifference, the will (whatever its ab- 
stract self-determining power) would be already 
inclined and biassed rather to one of two or more 
alternatives than to another. This liberty of in- 
difference, therefore, this sublime consummation of 
the Arminian theory, this guardian of the sacred 
self-determining power, without which that power 
can neither perform its high functions nor exercise 
its indefeasible right of folly, supposes that the will 
is absolutely indifferent as to which of two or more 
alternatives, it shall adopt; is utterly without bias 
or inclination, and is equally affected to use the 
language of this dark philosophy, ad utrumque ! 
Then, and not till then, is it in a state to exercise 
its capricious despotism ; then, and then only, is it 
invested with all the privileges of imperial absurd- 
ity. When it chooses in accidental conformity 
with the principles which are supposed to consti- 
tute virtue and vice, though with ineffable indiffer- 
ence to all in which a virtuous or vicious choice 
has been imagined to consist, it is then alleged to 
be virtuous or vicious! In no other way is it 
conceived to be in a condition to wield its mad 
prerogative. Made absolute by the dethronement of 
reason, this blind judge then proceeds to deliver its 
decisions of grave absurdity ; these decisions must 
be, necessarily, without reasonable motives; and 
it can only be by a pure fortuity, if they be not 
against them, Such is that liberty of indifference 
which the generality of Arminians have repre- 
sented to be essential to moral agency; and in the 
manner of its exercise consists virtue or vice. 

It is alleged in support of this doctrine, that we 
are conscious of the power of choice in indifferent 
things, that is, where either there is no motive at 
all to adopt any one of several alternatives rather 
than another, or where the motives are equal in 
the case of each of them; of which we shall say 
something hereafter. It is also affirmed that some 
such system is rendered necessary, because the 
scheme of necessity, under whatever modifications, 
absolutely obliterates the distinction between virtue 
and vice, and subverts all the principles of moral 
government. This objection forms the great and, 
it may be affirmed, the only argument of any im- 
portance. Such are the principal arguments for the 
Arminian hypothesis. So untenable is it, in our 
opinion, on merely argumentative grounds, that 
we are persuaded nothing but a strong conviction 
of the disastrous moral consequences presumed to 
flow from the necessarian system, would ever have 
induced an intelligent man to adopt it. There 
probably never was a reasoner of any skill in ar- 
gument who would not have greatly preferred on 
logical grounds the system of Jonathan Edwards. 

The objections against such a doctrine, it is 
affirmed, are almost as numerous as the forms in 
which they can be presented. It is affirmed that 
if the will possess this self-determining power, 
the determinations of the self-determining power 
must have some reason of their existence, some 
tion between the understanding and the will, which must be fatal 


to any liberty that is inconsistent with moral necessity, and, in- 
dees, conducts by an inevitable process to that doctrine. 
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cause why they are what they are rather than the 
contrary or different; that it cannot be by the su- 
perior influence of motive, because that supposition 
would be destructive of the hypothesis, and the ad- 
mission of such a cause would overthrow that hy- 
pothesis ; that if they be caused (as is implied 
if caused at all) by the will itself, then the very 
act by which the will determines thus or thus, as 
much requires explanation, as the act it is adduced 
to explain ; that either it must be said that this act 
is the result of a prior act, and this of one still 
prior, and so on ad infinitum, which is absurd, or 
that such determining act is absolutely uncaused, 
which is also absurd; that no idle imagination of 
some ineffable and transcendental self-activity or 
power of originating action, will explain this phe- 
nomenon of an effect without a cause; and that 
the very resort to such gratuitous and inexplicable 
solutions, is a virtual abandonment of the argu- 
ment. 

It is moreover alleged, that such a self-deter- 
mining power cannot be exercised in any sentient 
being capable of happiness ; since, by his very na- 
ture, he will be inclined to what will promote his 
happiness, and for the very same reason, must 
feel most inclined to whatever in the present view 
of the mind will promote it most; that therefore a 
mere act of self-determining power, in infinitely the 
most numerous and assuredly the most important, 
acts of a moral agent,—-all, in fact, with which this 
controversy is especially concerned, is absolutely 
impossible. In reference to such actions it is plain, 
that a previous bias already exists; and that the 
essential conditions on which alone sucha self-de- 
termining power can exert itself, are already vio- 
lated in the very constitution of our sentient nature. 
An impossible liberty of indifference, absurd as 
it is, is the only expedient, by which this equal 
absurdity of a self-determining power can be 
maintained. 

It is also alleged, that if this self-determining 
power could be exercised, its acts could only be 
acts of quintessential folly; that they would be 
the mere result of a blind and ungovernable im- 
pulse,—the offspring of chance and a mockery of 
reason; that it must follow, that the acts of the 
will would be more perfect as they were more com- 
pletely exempt from the influence of motive, (which 
alone is commonly supposed to stamp the charac- 
ter of moral actions,) and less perfect in proportion 
as they were induced by such influence ; and that 
the destruction of reason is the perfection of the 
will. It is alleged in reference to that liberty of 
indifference, which is a superfetation upon the 
monster already described, not only that the 
conditions necessary to it cannot be complied with, 
in any sentient nature, since that nature cannot 
but be biassed and inclined more to what it deems 
will promote its happiness, than to what is indif- 
ferent to it, or will oppose it; and that if such a 
thing could exist, its acts could only be the pro- 
geny of chance or folly; but that it requires in 
order to constitute virtuous or vicious actions, @ 
state of mind which is absolutely incompatible 
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with either,—a state of perfect indifference! Ac- 
cording to such a system, the amount of virtue 
and vice diminishes as the motives to the practice 
of either are strong, and increasesas they are weak ; 
a morally irresistible bias of motive, therefore, to 
the one or the other would render either impos- 
sible; while any motive at all would diminish some- 
what from the excellence of the one class of actions 
or the turpitude of the other; those acts alone be- 
ing of the nature of perfect virtue, or perfect vice, 
which are performed in that glorious state of in- 
difference, in which the will, magnanimously re- 
gardless of all motives whatever, and emancipated 
from the bondage of reason, plays its capricious 
tricks of drunken liberty. It follows as a conse- 
quence from this, that a miser who has an invete- 
rate love of gain, is quite absolved from guilt ; and 
that a sober man, who has an inveterate hatred of 
drunkenness, is innocent of virtue: the one could 
only be vicious by being indifferent as to whether 
he made gain or not, and then resolving to make 
it; and a sober man would only be virtuous as he 
felt indifferent about liquor, and then resolved to 
refram from it; all which is very profound and 
metaphysical, but totally opposed to the common 
sense and most approved maxims of mankind. 
They are so far from thinking that virtue and vice 
increase or diminish in an inverse ratio to the force 
of the motives in which moral actions originate, 
and that such actions become perfect only when 
the bias of motive absolutely ceases, that they hold 
the very reverse; in their opinion, moral actions 
take their complexion solely from the nature of the 
motives which produce them, while actions which 
spring from no motive at all, even though prompted 
by a self-determining power, are sufficiently dig- 
nified by the name of folly. 

It is thus alleged, and it appears to us with 
reason, that in reality this system looks with a 
more malign and disastrous aspect upon the whole 
theory of morals, than the one whose supposed de- 
fects on these very points it was constructed to 
supply ; that if liberty of indifference be essential 
to virtue, then, where this indifference is not felt, 
virtue cannot exist, or that, at all events, an ac- 
tion is only virtuous so far as it flows from this 
efficacious indifference ; and that so far as the in- 
fluence of motive is felt, in that proportion it must 
detract from the value of the action ; that, accord- 
ingly, if there be a will uniformly inclined by an 
overpowering strength of motive, in other words, 
if there be such a thing at all as moral neces- 
sity, which Arminians tell us is exactly tantamount 
to physical necessity, then, in such case, virtue and 
vice altogether cease; that, for example, the Su- 
preme himself is no way virtuous, for he is necessi- 
tated to act as he does by such a perfect and 
eternal love of holiness and justice, that bonds of 
adamant could not bind him more firmly; that, 
in the same manner, the volitions of the elect 
angels are in no degree virtuous, nor, by parity of 
reason, are the evil inclinations of devils, vicious. 
Accordingly, in reference to these two last classes 
of moral agents, Whitby, and other of the more 
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consistent and thorough-paced Arminians, contend 
that the actions of the former are neither virteous 
nor rewardable, nor those of the latter vicious and 
punishable ; and though they dare not say that the 
actions of the Divine Being are not virtuous be- 
cause necessitated, it is plain that such a conse- 
quence follows legitimately from their principles, 
and that they refrain from saying so, only because 
they distrust their own reasonings and fecl that 
they are trembling on the verge of impiety and 
blasphemy. 

It is alleged, moreover, that such doctrines really 
do—what it is pretended the opposite system does 
—annihilate the force of motives, inducements, 
promises, and threatenings, and render it absurd, 
nay absolutely pernicious, to employ them; ab- 
surd, inasmuch as that magnificent prerogative of 
our nature, the self-determining power, so long as 
it is really possessed at all, no more regards such 
appeals than the Hellespont minded the fetters 
of the Persian; and pernicious, because if they 
have any effect, in that proportion do they dimi- 
nish the freedom of our actions, and interfere 
with the exercise of our moral agency; that the 
fewer and feebler they are, therefore, the greater 
is the chance (we may use this word in the 
widest latitude) of our acting virtuously, and 
the more completely we strip ourselves of the 
character of reasonable creatures, just in that de- 
gree shall we be approaching the real dignity of 
our moral nature. Mankind in general hold, 
however, that virtuous action derives its whole 
value from motive ; that the stronger the inclina- 
tion, that is, the further it is thus removed from a 
state of indifference, the greater the excellence of 
tle action if it be virtuous, the deeper its turpi- 
tude if it be vicious; and that if the inclination 
be so strong that virtuous action is absolutely 
certain to follow, (which is all that is meant by 
moral necessity,) this is just the way of describ- 
ing consummate virtue—and not the total want 
of it. 

Lastly, it is alleged against this doctrine, that it 
infringes on, at least, one of the Divine perfections, 
and that, too, one of the most essential to him as 
the Sovereign and Ruler of the universe, —we mean, 
the attribute of foreknowledge. If the volitions 
of moral agents, as we have already remarked, 
be not seen in their causes—as they cannot be if 
they are absolutely contingent—the Divine Being 
cannot possess foreknowledge, unless it be affirmed 
that that may be certainly known, which neverthe- 
less is uncertain, or, that to know what is not 
knowable is not a contradiction ; accordingly, the 
most consistent advocates of the libertarian 
scheme, have denied that there is or can be such 
a thing as absolute foreknowledge. 

Such is a brief exposition of the two systems ; 
and an abstract of the principal arguments and 
objections by which they are severally maintained 
apd opposed, . 

It will be seen from these observations, that the 
great diffeulty against which the system of moral 
necessity has to contend, is its alleged incompati- 
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bility with the principles of moral agency; while 
that of liberty, if the reasoning of Edwards be 
correct, is not only equally inconsistent with those 
principles, but labours under the additional dis- 
advantage of being contradictory in some points, 
absurd in others, and absolutely unintelligible 
where it cannot be proved to be contradictory or — 
absurd, If the claims in favour of each system, 
therefore, are to be decided by a calculation of a 
balance of difficulties, it cannet surely be very 
doubtful which deserves our support. But of this 
we shall presently have an opportunity of speak- 
ing more particularly. We must now turn our 
attention for a moment to the peculiar. merits of 
Edwards's work, and to some logical defects which 
it has lately been affirmed are to be found in it. 
As to what constitutes the chief value of this treatise 
there is, it appears, some difference of opinion, 
Some Americans think that it consists principally 
in the clear manner in which Edwards has illus- 
trated the distinction between natural and moral 
inability; and talk as though he had not only 
originated this distinction, but by its aid had as 
thoroughly solved the grand moral problem which 
perplexes his side of the question, as he has de- 
molished the sophistry of his opponents. On the 
other hand, the talented author of the “ Introduc- 
tory Essay,” prefixed to the late edition of the 
‘* Inquiry,” seems to think Edwards’s chief merit 
consists rather in the masterly way in which he has 
established the doctrine of necessity, than in any 
great novelty or originality in his attempts to re- 
concile that doctrine with the great fact of human 
accountability. We do not (for reasons which 
we shall shortly assign) agree with the opinion ex- 
pressed by either of these parties, but we cannot 
refrain from saying that the latter appears to us, 
on the whole, to be much nearer the truth than 
the former We believe that Edwards’s great and 
superlative «nerit consists, first, in the triumphant 
manner in which he has maintained the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity; not only urging ar- 
guments previously known with unrivalled force 
and perspicuity, but reinforeing them with a 
great variety of arguments altogether new, the 
subtilty and depth of which are only matched by 
their conclusiveness : and secondly, in the trium- 
phant manner in which he has exploded the 
sophisms of the opposite theories, demonstrating 
that they are chargeable with precisely the same 
moral consequences, which its advocates charge 
upon the doctrines he defends. The second and 
third parts of the “Inquiry” are probably the 
most wonderful logical efforts to which the human 
mind ever gave birth. 

But if we agree with the Essayist, that Edwards 
has left the controversy just where it Was, as it 
respects the grand difficulty of showing the con- 
gruity of the doctrines of necessity and human 
responsibility, it is only because we believe with 
him that he has adduced nothing very new or 
original on this subject ; not that we think, as the 
Essayist appears to do, that what Edwards has 
said is not sufficient to show the inadequacy 
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of the objection. We will not even affirm that 
Edwards has not said all that can be said on this 
subject ; we mean that what he has said, whe- 
ther much or little, has been anticipated. This, 
indeed, could not well be otherwise, as the answer 
by which the objection is met is not furnished 
by reasoning, but by adducing certain facts here- 
after to be mentioned. Both doctrines, it ap- 
pears to us, are separately demonstrable, though 
it may perhaps be impossible to show their con- 
gruity. It is sufficient to prove that they are not 
contradictory. As to any complete explanation 
of the mode in which they harmonize, it is ab- 
surd to expect it. It is, probably, one of those 
mysteries which, it may be, are destined not only 
to perplex the human intellect, but to baffle the 
efforts of all created minds; mysteries which 
tend more than any thing else to rebuke the pride 
of human reason, and to cherish a spirit of devout 
humility. It would, we imagine, be a departure 
from that modest spirit which true philosophy in- 
spires, to say that this great problem will never be 
fully solved even in the present world; yet no one 
can enter extensively into a history of the con- 
troversy, without feeling that such a solution is,. 
at all events, emmently improbable. This, how- 
ever, does not hinder, but that certain facts 
may be stated, which will be quite sufficient 
to show that this grand objection against moral 
necessity is inconclusive, and ought not, there- 
fore, to prevent our receiving it. These facts 
Edwards has, it appears to us, stated with ad- 
mirable clearness and force. We are at pre- 
sent, however, only concerned with the com- 
parative originality of these views. .We have 
already remarked, that the American writers be- 
fore mentioned seem to arrogate to Edwards the 
merit of having first established the distinction 
between moral and natural inability; the follow- 
ing passages, extracted from certain criticisms in- 
serted in Dwight’s Memoir, justify the representa- 
tion we have made. 

‘¢ Mr. Edwards put an end to this seeming tri- 
_ umph of those who were thus hostile to that system 
of doctrines.—This he accomplished by pointing out 
the difference between natural and moral necessity 
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« This distinction of Natural and Moral power, or Impo- 
tency, is not used to affirm or deny the coming or arising of 
one or either of them from nature: for Iam not now speak- 
ing de origine, whence they arise; but to denote the 
species or kinds, and the essential difference of their 

atures, come which way they will. 

That is a Physical or Natural habit oraction, that is neither 
Wexrdv NOY éravnréy, laudable nor vituperable in genere mo- 
rum, that a man can neither be counted good and honest, 
or bad and dishonest; for, as agility or lameness, dulness, 
blockishness, or acuteness; but may be (having such power, 
and doing accordingly) admired though not praised; and 
for the defect of such power may be pittied, but not blamed 
or punished: and this Impotency may be a punishment, 
but cannot be a sin. ¢ 

The Moral and Ethical act or habit is just contrary, It is 
that which is laudable or vituperable, a that which a man 
may be looked on as honest or dishonest for. 

Now Natural Impotency is always, in this sense, of 
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and inability. * * * * Thus have they (the Calvin- 
ists) illustrated the real and wide difference between 
natural and moral necessity. They have proved 


that this difference consists, not in the degree of 


previous certainty that an action will be performed 
—but in the fact, that natural necessity admits 
an entire opposition of the will, while moral ne- 
cessity implies, and in all cases secures, the con- 
sent of the will. * * * Now, therefore, the Cal- 
vinists find themselves placed upon high and firm 
ground, They fear not the attacks of their oppo- 
nents; they face them on the ground of reason as 
well as of Scripture—But all this is peculiar to 
America ; except that a few European writers 
have adopted from American authors the senti- 
ments here stated.” 

Upon the inveterate nationality indicated in the 
last words, we shall of course say nothing; we 
shall merely remark, that the distinction between 
moral and natural inability was as distinctly stated, 
as luminously and as copiously illustrated, and as 
clearly applied to this controversy, by Joseph Tru- 
man, (an English dissenting minister of the 17th 
century,) in a treatise entitled, “‘On Moraland Na- 
tural Impotency,” as in any part of the “‘ Inquiry.” 
It was written at least sixty years before the “ In- 
quiry” appeared. On the controversy in general 
it is, of course, immeasurably inferior to the per- 
formance of Edwards, which as a full exposition 
and defence of the necessarian, and a complete 
refutation of the opposite hypothesis, is absolutely 
unrivalled ; but on this particular branch of the 
controversy, we do not hesitate to say that Tru- 
man left little to be said after him. In logical 
subtilty, in power of abstraction, and in candour, 
he bore no small resemblance to Edwards himself, 
and indeed, iu these qualities was little his inferior. 
Had he been a philosopher, instead of an obscure 
divine, his name would have been more widely 
known in the world. For the sake of the curious 
in the history of metaphysical controversy, as well 
as for the purpose of confirming the remarks we 
have made, we subjoin some passages from the 
treatise of Truman’s volume in parallel columns 
with certain passages of Edwards. 
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“ By natural Necessity, as applied to men, I mean such 
Necessity as men are under through the force of natural 
causes; as distinguished from what are called moral 
causes, such as habits and dispositions of the heart, and 
moral motives and inducements. Thus. men, placed in 
certain circumstances, are the subjects of particular sensa- 
tions by Necessity: they feel pain when their bodies are 
wounded; they see the objects presented before them in 
a clear light, when their eyes are opened: so they assent 
to the truth of certain propositions, as soon as the terms 
are understood ; as that two and two make four, that 
black is not white, that two parallel lines can never cross 
one another ; so by a natural Necessity men’s bodies move 
downwards, when there is nothing tosupport them. 

« Sometimes by moral Necessity is meant that Necessity 
of connexion and consequence, which arises from such 
moral causes, as the strength of inclination, or motives, and 
the connexion which there is in many cases between these 
and such certain volitions and actions. And it is in ¢his 
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something that a man cannot do if he would never so 
much ; or hath not the very faculty of willing it. 

The Moral Impotency is of something that a man hath 
the natural faculty to will, or can do it if he would ; but is 
hindered only by moral vitious habits, from willing or 
doing it. 

The Stoick Philosophers use to express this difference 
well, by Ta ep Hpiv, and re otk ep” nui. ’ 

Every man (though he know not how to express this to 
others, nor possibly clear it to himself) hath a notion of these 
things differing ; and which belong to one sort, and which 
to the other ; and that one is capable of a just command or 
prohibition, the other not.” 


“ This is it, Then a man hath the natural power to do 
any thing, when he hath the natural faculties, and no hin- 
derance but that he can do the thing if he would; And 
then he hath a Natural Impotency when he hath not these 
faculties, or cannot do the thing commanded, if he would 
neverso much. Now I will name the Properties of it. 

First ; The want of this natural power, this Natural Im- 
potency, doth excuse, as is commonly granted ; and they 
that deny it are not consistent with themselves, but un- 
awares grant it. Total Nutural Impotency doth excuse 
before God and Man: Yea all Natural Impotency doth ex- 
cuse according to the measure and degree of it. Some 
little Natural Impotency doth in some measure, though not 
wholly; d tanto, though not @ toto. It is some excuse if 
a Servant be commanded a foot journey and go not, if 
somthing-lame, so that he could not go it but with great 
difficulty ; but if quite lame (could not at all) afull excuse. 
Ifa man be hebetior, blockish, something dull, it is some 
excuse for his not understanding difficulties in Religion, 
which he might yet possibly, with great difficulty, under- 
stand; but if quite a Fool, so as to have no more use of 
Reason than a Beast, it is a total excuse from any command 
to learn or understand. . Without doubt a man of dull In- 
tellectuals, is not bound to understand such things in 
Divinity, as require great acuteness of parts to understand ; 
for, he cannot if he would. And doubtless a command for 
a man to will his own misery formally, or to nill his own 
happiness formally (which all agree, No man can do) would 
not oblige; so as that a man should be too blame in not 
doing it : since a man hath not the natural faculty or power 
to do such things. 

If a man that is not much-inclined to it, give himself 
over to sleep in times of Religious worship, it is a great 
fault: If a man be very sleepy, and sleep at such a time, it 
is some excuse, even so faras it arose from a natural cause; 
but yet it is a fault so far, as it was from carelessness to stir 
up himself, from want of the awe of God’s presence, so far 
as he might if he would do otherwise ; but if it so seized on 
him, that his greatest desires and endeavours could not pre- 
serve him from it, no fault: Need I prove this? The very 
mention seems enough. 

All those Divines, consulted about it, took it for grant- 
ed that it was not the duty of that good man, to drink wine 
in the Eucharist, that could not if he would, and that the 
general command did not oblige him. 

And all generally grant it as apparent, That the Heathens 
(that never had, nor could obtain the Revelation of 
it) shall never be condemned for not Believing Christ and 
his death, because they had not the means that were na- 
turally necessary; And by the same Reason they must 
affirm (else they must say, That is no reason, and find 
some other) that they shall not be condemned for not doing 
the things they could not do, and also that we shall not be 
condemned for not knowing or doing the things that we 
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sense that I use the phrase, moral necessity, in the follow- 
ing discourse. : 

What has been said of natural and moral Necessity, 
may serve to explain what is intended by natural and 
moral Inability. We are said to be naturally unable to do 
a thing, when we cannot do it if we will, because what is 
most commonly called nature does not allow of it, or be- 
cause of some impeding defect or obstacle that is extrinsic 
to the Will; either in the faculty of understanding, consti- 
tution of body, or external objects. Moral Inability con- 
sists not in any of these things ; but either in the want of 
inclination ; or the strength of a contrary inclination ; or 
the want of sufficient motives in view, to induce and ex- 
cite the act of the Will, or the strength of apparent motives 
to the contrary. Or both these may be resolved into one; 
and it may be said in one word, that moral Inability con- 
sists in the opposition or want of inclination. For whena 
person is unable to will or choose such a thing, through a 
defect of motives, or prevalence of contrary motives, it is 
the same tning as his being unable through the want of an 
inclination, or the prevalence of a contrary inclination, in 
such circumstances, and under the influence of such 
views.” 


“Jt is abundantly affirmed and urged by Arminian 
writers, that it is contrary to common Sense, and the natural 
notions and apprehensions of mankind, to suppose other- 
wise than that necessity (making no distinction between 
natural and moral necessity) is inconsistent with Virtue 
and Vice, Praise and Blame, Reward and Punishment. 
And their arguments from hence have been greatly triumph- 
ed in; and have been not a little perplexing to many, who 
have been friendly to the truth, as clearly revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures : it has seemed to them indeed difficult, to 
reconcile Calvinistic doctrines with the notions men com- 
monly have of justice and equity. The true reasons of it 
seem to be the following : 

I. It is indeed a very plain dictate of common Sense, 
that natural necessity is wholly inconsistent with just 
Praise or Blame. If men do things which in themselves 
are very good, fit to be brought to pass, and attended with 
very happy effects, properly against their Wills ; or dothem 
from a necessity that is without their Wills, or with which 
their Wills have no concern or connexion ; then it isa plain 
dictate of common Sense, that such doings are none of 
their virtue, nor have they any moral good in them; and 
that the persons are not worthy to be rewarded or praised; 
or at all esteemed, honoured, or loved, on that account. 
And, on the other hand, that if, from like necessity, they do 
those things which in themselves are very unhappy and 
pernicious, and do them because they cannot help it; the 
necessity is such, that it is all one whether they will them, 
or no; and the reason why they are done, is from necessity 
only, and not from their Wills; it is a very plain dictate 
of common Sense, that they are not at all to tiene. there 
is no vice, fault, or moral evil at all in the effect done 3 nor 
are they who are thus necessitated, in any wise worthy to 
be punished, hated, or in the least disrespected, on that 
account. 

In like manner, if things in themselves good and desir- 
able are absolutely impossible, with a natural impossibility, 
the universal reason of mankind teaches, that this wholly 
and perfectly excuses persons in their not doing them. 

And it is also a plain dictate of common Sense, that if 
doing things, in themselves good, or avoiding things in 
themselves evil, is not absolutely impossible, with such a 
natural impossibility, but very difficult, with a natural 
difficulty ; that is, a difficulty prior ¢o, and not at all con- 
sisting in, Will and inclination itself, and which would re- 
main the same, let the inclination be what it will; thena 
person’s neglect or omission is excused in some mea- 
sure, though not wholly; his sin is less aggravated, 
than if the thing to be done were easy. And if instead 
of difficulty and hinderance, there be a contrary natural 
propensity in the state of things, to the thing to be done, 
or effect to be brought to pass, abstracted from any con- 
sideration of the inclination of the heart ; though the pro- 
pensity be not so great as to amount to a natural necessity 5 
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cannot know or do: else they must say, God had greater 
respect for the Heathen, than for us.” 


’ 


“Now I come to speak of the Moral or Ethical Tmpo- 
tency. It is a thing as quite different from Natural Impo- 
tency as can be almost supposed, as I shall shew you. 
They agree in nothing, but only in the thing that is the 
reason of the Metaphor borrowed from Natural Impotency, 
to express this by ; which is this, That asa lame man can- 
not walk, a blind man see, or dead arise, without a Miracle; 
so neither can these ever Repent and Believe without some 
wonderful help from Heaven, though upon another account 
it cannot be done, and not because they want the Natural 
power of doing it. 

Moral Impotency is when a man hath the Natural 
power, can do the thing, in respect of his Natural powers, 
but will not ; and not only so, but cannot obtain of himself 
to will it ; though yet he hath the natural power of obtain- 
ing this of himself, else it would be a Natural Impotency ; 
as, a Fool hath not the Natural power to obtain of himself to 
will a thing, hath not the right Natural use of his faculties: 
So (as all agree) a man hath not the Natural power of will- 
ing his own misery, as his misery; or of milling his own 
happiness : his soul is not framed capable of these things ; 
and therefore these things come not within Morality; 
neither are, nor possibly can be, matter of a serious com- 
mand, or serious prohibition. 

This Impotency is a rational thing, so far as that may 
be called rational which is done upon reasons, but incon- 
siderable and slight reasons, and upon fallacious argu- 
ments and grounds; and such as he doth or might know 
to be fallacious, did he make due use of his reason: Else it 
would be a Natural Impotency, and a man could be no 
more blamed for it, than you can biame a man for his 
antipathy to Cheese, that is not chosen upon any argu- 
ments. Now in this sense a Cannot and Will not are all 
one; they do not differ specie, in kind ; only, in degree : It 
isa higher degrée of volition or chusing ; you may call it 
Wilfulness, Stubbornness, Obstinacy, Moral Impotency, all 
these signifie the same. Deut. xxi. 18. If a man have a 
stubborn Son that will not obcy the voyce of his Futher, Stub- 
bornness is onlya Will not obey, not a Cannot in the pro- 
perest sense as opposed to Will not; only a higher degree 
of will not, but of the same species. In this sense are ap- 
parently these and such Scriptures to be understood ; Can 
the blackmore change his skin? so, He that is accustomed 
to evil cannot do well. The first Cannot here is Natural, 
and so without fault; he cannot change his skin if he 
would never so fain, and therefore a command to change it 
would not oblige: But the second is the Moral Cannot, 
Gen. xxxvii. 4. Joseph’s Brethren hated him, and could not 
speak peaccably to him ; that is, through envy, not but that 
Rey could if they would. Luke xi.7. Trouble me not, my 
door is shut, and my Children in bed, I cannot rise to give 
thee. This cannot is a will-not upon such reasons, and is 
so explained in the words following ; Though he will not 
rise; yet because of his Importunity he will rise and give 
him whatsoever he needeth. In this sense the Carnal mind 
is Enmity against God, and is not subject to the Law of 
God; neither indeed can be, in this Moral sense. And 
God giveth us power in this sense (observe, I do not say 
only in this sense, but eas as the chief meaning, for 
somthing I could say, but I must not intermix things 
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yet being some approach to it, so that the doing of the good 
thing be very much from this natural tendency in the state 
of things, and but little from a good inclination ; then it is 
a dictate of common Sense, that there is so much the less 
virtue in what is done; and so it is less praiseworthy and 
rewardable. The reason is easy, viz. because such a 
natural propensity or tendency is an approach to natural 
necessity ; and the greater the propensity, still so much 
the nearer is the approach to necessity. And, therefore, as 


-natural necessity takes away or shuts out a// virtue, so this 


propensity approaches to an abolition of virtue; that is, it 
diminishes it. And on the other hand, natural difficulty, in 
the state of things, is an approach to natural impossibility 
And as the latter, when it is complete and absolute, 
wholly takes away Blame; so such difficulty takes away 
some Blame, or diminishes Blame; and makes the thing 
done to be less worthy of punishment.” 


“ But it must be observed concerning moral Inability, in 
each kind of it, that the word Inubility is used in a sense 
very diverse from its original import. The word signifies 
only a natural Inability, in the proper use of it; and is ap- 
plied to such cases only wherein a present will or inclina- 
tion to the thing, with respect to which a person is said to 
be unable, is supposable. It cannot be truly said, accord- 
ing to the ordinary use of language, that a malicious man, 
let him be never so malicious, cannot hold his hand from 
striking, or that he is not able to show his neighbour kind- 
ness ; or that a drunkard, let his appetite be never so strong, 
cannot keep the cup from his mouth. In the strictest pro- 
priety of speech, a man has a thing in his power, if he has 
it in his choice, or at his election: anda man cannot be 
truly said to be unable to do a thing, when he can do it if 
he will. It is improperly said, that a person cannot per- 
form those external actions, which are dependent on the act 
of the Will, and which would be easily performed, if the 
act of the Will were present. And if it be improperly said, 
that he cannot perform those external voluntary actions, 
which depend on the Will, it is in some respect more im- 
properly said, that he is unable to exert the acts of the Will 
themselves; because it is more evidently false, with re- 
spect to these, that he cannot if he will: for to say so, is a 
downright contradiction ; it is to say, he cannot will, if he 
does will. And in this case, not only is it true, that it is 
easy for a man to do the thing ifhe will, but the very will- 
ing is the doing; when once he has willed, the thing is 
performed ; and nothing else remains to be done. There- 
fore, in these things, to ascribe a non-performance to the 
want of power or ability, is not just; because the thing 
wanting is not a being able, but a being willing. ‘There are 
faculties of mind, and a capacity of nature, aud every thing 
else, sufficient, buta disposition: nothing is wanting but a 
will.” 
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aliene) not by giving new faculties ; but by causing us to 
will, and do of his own good pleasure.” 


“ Now I will, according as I promised, shew you the 
different properties of this Moral Impotency from Natural ; 
and it is contrary in every thing to Natural, which shews 
they are contrary indeed. 

First: This Moral Impotency doth not excuse from 
fault, or make threatnings unjust. Nay it is also in this 
contrary to Natural (which I would have you observe and 
consider well, to convince you of their great difference) ; 
That the Natural Impotency, the greater it is, by so much 
the more it doth lessen the fault in not obeying the com- 
mand; and the less it is, by so much the more it doth 
greaten the fault: But the greater it is the greater is the 
fault, and more blame-worthy, and further from excuse ; 
and the less it is, the less faulty. For any to say, I can- 
not-but hate the Minister that reproves me; and any that 
live holy lives, I cannot but wish some great fall or mis- 
chief to them ; for they call my sins to my remembrance, 
and admonish me to leave my wicked ways; and J am re- 
solved not to leave them; [ have so firmly chosen this 
way, that Iam resolved not to change: This is the mean- 
ing of [I cannot obtain of my self to leave this way] will 
any say, this is not a greater fault? Ifa Thief should say, 
Once i was almost willing to have left my course of hfe ; 
but now I am resolved to stick to it, notwithstanding all 
Laws and dangers; and he say true, Is he not now more 
to blame than formerly, and less excuseable ? Would not 
all humane Judicatures look upon that man as mad, that 
should say, This doth excuse, or not aggravate his fault ? 

Secondly : This Moral Impotency doth not hinder pro- 
mises from being of Grace. This is not to mock men, to 
Birla a reward, if they will do that which they have this 
Moral Impotency to do. Nay such a promise is not a 
jot less gracious, than if there was all readiness and will- 
inghess of mind in us to embrace it, by performing the 
condition ; when only, chosen, wicked willfulness hinders. 
He is bound nevertheless to thank him; and, as the 
Apostle saith, Mans unbelief cannot make the Faith 
(meaning the Faithfulness) of God of none effect ; so our 
wickedness and unthankfulness doth not make the Grace 
of God cease to be Grace, and his kindness cease to be 
kindness. 

There are many learned men, pretend with great con- 
fidence, that this Distinguishing is to no purpose ; and that 
men are not too blame, if there be any present Impotency 
at all on men to the immediate duty, be it what it will, or 
call it what you will, Willingness, Wickedness, Moral Im- 
potency, for It will excuse, say they, as well as Natural ; 
and therefore contend, that Except God by his grace give 
to men, over and beside their Natural power, some kind of 
equilibrium, or equal-inclination of their Will to good and 
bad, they would not be too blame for disobeying the Gos- 
pel; this they call a second power, and it is the same they 
mean by their Preventing and Subsequent Grace, as appears 
when they explain them, and they pretend that this, Grace 
doth work; and this is all that Grace doth work ; for it doth 
not (say they) encline the Will any farther than by giving 
it a power to encline either way. Now I greatly dislike 
this Notion, and this also must either fall, or the notion of 
Moral Impotency, and what hath been said of it, falls ; as 
not standing in any stead, but excusing as well as the 
Natural. 

If an Act of Oblivion be made by the Prince (when 
the Rebels are in his power, and Justice saying, Shall 1 
smite them, shall I smite them?) provided they will ac- 
knowledg their offence in some humble manner and sub- 
mit; if some, yea if all should say, and that truly, We so 
hate him, notwithstanding this kindness ; and we shall be 
so scoffed at by those we have made great boasts of our 
resolvedness unto, and they will say, Where is that 
mouth wherewith thou said’st, Who is Abimeleck ? that 
we cannot through these reasons obtain of our own wilful 
and proud hearts to submit; yet it was a great favour and 
kindness, as long as the condition was so easie to them, 
that they had the Natural power so easily to do it. : Yea, 
and though they had no benefit by it, but their Condemna- 
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. . woe 
“ Yea, if it be plese that good or evil dispositions 
are implanted in the hearts of men, by nature itself, (which 
it is certain, is vulgarly supposed in innumerable cases,) 
yet it is not commonly supposed, that men are worthy of 
no Praise or Dispraise for such dispositions ; although 
what is natural, is undoubtedly necessary, nature being 
prior to all acts of the Will whatsoever. Thus, for in- 
stance, if a man appears to be of a very haughty or 
malicious disposition, and is supposed to be so by his 
natural temper, it is no vulgar notion, no dictate of the 
common sense and apprehension of men, that such dis- 
positions are no vices or moral evils, or that such persons 
are not worthy of disesteem, or odium and dishonour; or 
that the proud or malicious acts which flow from such 
natural dispositions, are worthy of no resentment. Yea, 
such vile natural dispositions, and the strength of them, 
will commonly be mentioned rather as an aggravation of 
the wicked acts, that come from such a fountain, than an 
extenuation of them. It being natural for men to act 
thus, is often observed by men in the height of their in- 
dignation: they will say, “It is his very nature: he is 
of a vile natural temper; it is as natural to him to act so, 
as itis to breathe; he cannot help serving the devil,” &c. 
But it is not thus with regard to hurtful mischievous 
things, that any are the subjects or occasions of, by naturul 
necessity, against their inclinations. In such a case, the 
necessity, by the common voice of mankind, will be 
spoken of as a full excuse.—Thus it is very plain, that 
common sense makes a vast difference between these two 
kinds of necessity, as to the judgment it makes of their 
influence on the moral quality and desert of men’s 
actions. 

And these dictates are so natural and necessary, that it 
may be very much doubted whether the Arminians them- 
selves have ever got rid of them; yea, their greatest doc- 
tors, that have gone furthest in defence of their meta- 
physical notions of liberty, and have brought their ar- 
guments to their greatest strength, and as they suppose, 
to a demonstration, against the consistence of virtue and 
vice with any necessity: it is to be questioned, whether 
there is so much as one of them, but that, if he suftered 
very much from the injurious acts of a man, under the 
power of an invincible haughtiness and malignancy of 
temper, would not, from the forementioned natural sense 
of mind, resent it far otherwise, than if as great sufferings 
came upon him from the wind that blows and the fire 
that burns by natural necessity ; and otherwise than he 
would, if he suffered as much from the conduct of a man 
perfectly delirious; yea, though he first brought his dis- 
traction upon him some way by his own fault. 

Some seem to disdain the distinction that we make be 
tween natural and moral Necessity, as though it were alto- 
gether impertinent in this controversy ; “that which is 
necessary, say they, is necessary; itis that which must be, 
and cannot be prevented. And that which is impossible, 
is impossible, and cannot be done; and, therefore, none 
can be to blame for not doing it.” And such comparisons 
are made use of, as the commanding of a man to walk, 
who has lost his legs, and condemning him and punishing 
him for not obeying; inviting and calling upon a man, 
who is shut up in a strong prison, to come forth, &e. But 
in these things Armunians are very unreasonable. Let 
common sense determine whether there be nota great dif- 
ference between these two cases: the one, that of a man 
who has offended his prince, and is cast into prison ; and 
after he has lain there a while, the king comes to him, calls 
him to come forth; and tells him, that if he will do so, 
and will fall down before him and humbly beg his pardon, 
he shall be forgiven, and set at liberty, and also be greatly 
enriched, and advanced to honour: the prisoner heartily 
repents of the folly and wickedness of his offence against 
his prince, is thoroughly disposed to abase himself, and 
accept of the king’s offer; but is confined by strong walls, 
with gates of brass, and bars of iron. The other case 1s, 
that of a man who is of a very unreasonable spirit, of a 
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tion was increased. So though it may truly be said of 
some, It was good for them if they had never been born, and 
Christ never been born, or dyed, and no Law of Grace ever 
made ; yet all this hinders it not from being of Grace, while 
this falling-short, was through their own wickedness.” 
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haughty, ungrateful, wilful disposition; and moreover, has 
been brought up in traitorous principles ; and has his heart 
possessed with an extreme and inveterate enmity to his 
lawful sovereign ; and for his rebellion is cast into prison, 
and lies long there, loaded with heavy chains, and in 
miserable circumstances. At length the compassionate 
prince comes to the prison, orders his chains to be knocked 
off, and his prison-doors to be set wide open; calls to 
him, and tells him, if he will come forth to him, and fall 
down before him, acknowledge that he has treated him 
unworthily, and ask his forgiveness; he shall be forgiven, 
set at liberty, and set in a place of great dignity and profit 
in his court. But he is so stout, and full of haughty 
malignity, that he cannot be willing to accept the offer; 
his rooted strong pride and malice have perfect power over 
him, and as it were bind him, by binding his heart: the 
opposition of his heart has the mastery over him, having 
an influence on his mind far superior to the king’s grace 
and condescension, and to all his kind offers and promises. 
Now, is it agreeable to common sense, to assert and stand 
to it, that there is no difference between these two cases, 
as to any worthiness of blame in the prisoners; because, 
forsooth, there is a necessity in both, and the required act 
in each case is impossible? It is true, a man’s evil dis- 
positions may be as strong and immovable as the bars of 
a castle. But who cannot see, that when a man, in the 
latter case, is said to be wnable to obey the command, the 
expression is used improperly, and not in the.sense it has 
originally and in common speech ? and that it may pro- 
perly be said to be in the rebel’s power to come out of 
prison, seeing he can easily do it if he pleases; though by 
reason of his vile temper of heart, which is fixed and rooted, 
it is impossible that 1t should please him ?”” 


These citations, our readers will agree with us, 
are very curious. Some of the illustrations are 
exactly alike. 

If we agree, then, with the Essayist in thinking 
that Edwards has left this part of the controversy 
as it was, it is not because we imagine that what Ed- 
wards has said was really insufficient, but because, 
whether sufficient or not, it had been said before. 

To us, the defence of the doctrine of necessity 
which Edwards, and every sound expositor of that 
doctrine, have put forth against its alleged sub- 
version of the principles of moral government, is 
sufficient. To the Essayist it appears to be far 
otherwise : we say appears, because in this, as in 
too many other instances, we feel that it would be 
hazardous to pronounce on what is hisreal meaning. 
Sometimes he speaks as though he fully admit- 
ted, in its widest latitude, all that Edwards wished 
to establish, namely, the doctrine of moral neces- 
sity; and anon, as if repenting of his own ad- 
missions, he is found abusing the doctrine he had 
previously admitted; and seems as though he 
would dispute it,—if he dared. ~ As an able critic 
on the Essayist’s performance has said, ‘‘ When- 
ever the doctrine of philosophical necessity crosses 
his path, he seems hardly able to keep his tem- 
per.”* In the presence of Edwards himself he 
resembles some wayward spirit under the spell of 
a magician; he would tear the “Inquiry” to 
pieces if he could; but as often as he meets the 

* It was not until after we had sketched the substance of 
the remarks which we are now making on the “ Prefatory Es- 


say,” that we had the pleasure of readimy an able article on it 
in the second number of the Presbyterian Review; an article, we 
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cold, calm glance of this Prospero, he feels all 
his courage rebuked within him. He believes; 
but it is that faith which “ believes and trem- 
bles.” How he can admit, indeed, that Ed- 
wards’s reasoning is so conclusive, as he does, 
if at the same time he believe that it contains 
those important errors which he affirms, and 
which will come hereafter under our considera- 
tion, is to us a mystery. With this, however, we 
have nothing to do at present; we are only 
astonished, that admitting, as it would appear, 
the doctrine of moral necessity, he should yet re- 
gard it, as would also appear, with such immi- 
tigable horror. No sooner does this abhorred 
phantom stalk athwart his. path, than he hastily 
betakes himself to the most approved exorcisms, 
and an Arminian himself could hardly rail at it with 
Now all this might 
soon be brought to a speedy issue. If he real- 
ly believe that the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity, (as he sometimes appears to do,) is 
absolutely incompatible with human  responsi- 
bility, then he is simply bound to reject it, for 
the former cannot be more strongly established by 
reasoning than the other is by other evidence, 
But if he believe that the doctrine of philoso- 
phical necessity is not inconsistent with human 
accountability, why labour to identify, or rather 
confound, it with “ fatalism?” Why call it ‘‘a 
demon lie?” Why describe it as “‘a dire mys- 
believe, generally attributed to Dr. Chalmers. We are happy to 


find that the strictures we have expressed on the Essayist’s de- 
fects, are, for the most part, borne out by the sanction of sueh an 


authority. 
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tery;” as “‘ having a natural connexion with des- 
potism, and mysticism, and atheism, and pan- 
theism ;”. as “instructing only to baffle, and to 
astound, and to sicken the reasoning faculty, and 
to create a contempt of man and the universe ?” 
Why be at such pains not only to slander an 
innocent doctrine, but to publish his own incon- 
sistency in holding it? Surely the doctrine of 
moral necessity, as expounded by Truman and 
Edwards, is removed by an immense interval from 
that “fatalism,” which professes that it can dis- 
cern no moral difference in actions; and ought 
not to be made the subject of this vague and 
vulgar declamation. If he says, he directed these 
fulminations not against the doctrine of philosophi- 
cal necessity, but the abuses of that doctrine, we 
can only say we are very glad to hear it. But if 
so, the confusion of language, at any rate, 1s even 
greater than we had apprehended ; for we are not 
the only critics who have understood him to refer 
to Edwards’s doctrine. But there is, in truth, 
throughout the whole of the Essayist’s perform- 
ance—amidst much that is beautiful, in the way 
of illustration—such a degree of vagueness and 
obscurity, whenever he gets upon topics which 
peculiarly demand clearness of thought and _pre- 
cision of language, as it has very rarely been our 
lot to see in a philosophical production. 

While we frankly confess that we have never 
seen any direct explanation of the manner in which 
the moral necessity of actions is compatible with 
human accountability, or, in other words, which 
shows how these two things may be perfectly re- 
conciled, it is sufficient to exhibit the inadequacy 
of the objection to prove, as it assuredly can be 
proved, that, even upon the admission of moral 
necessity, the mind cannot divest itself of the con- 
viction that there is a vast difference between that 
and physical necessity; that it is not the same 
thing to say that a man cannot because he will not, 
and that he cannot because he cannot, though the 
event in both cases may be equally certain. And 
if, in fact, the mind cannot divest itself of the idea, 
that there is a vast .difference in the two cases, » 
though it cannot explain how that difference 
should exist, the objection is virtually aban- 
doned. It is thus Arminians abandon it; for 
they admit that God is necessarily virtuous, 
yet do not strip him, as they ought to do on 
their principles, of all moral excellence. If this 
were the only fact that lay against their objection, 
it would be sufficient; for as long as they admit 
this one fact, they admit that it is possible for 
actions to be necessary in the sense of moral ne- 
cessity, and yet not to lose their moral qualities : 
and if this be the case in one agent, why not in 
another ? if in some classes of moral actions, why 
not in all? In other words they admit, in fact, al- 
though they cannot explain it, that there is not 
that eternal repugnance between the two doctrines, 
which they declare insures the destruction of one 
or the other, and renders it impossible, without 
admitting a contradiction, to hold both. It will 
be seen that one instance to the contrary is as 
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conclusive as a thousand, since if the objection 
be from the nature of the two doctrines, it must 
apply in every instance :—or in none. This fact 
alone, therefore, is sufficient to overthrow the ob- 
jection. 

But this is not the only fact. It may safely 
be affirmed, that in ordinary life the Arminian 
never thinks. of applying his principles. — Ar- 
minians admit that that liberty of the will for 
which they contend, may be totally lost by long 
perseverance in virtue, or long indulgence in 
vice; that in such cases the soul will no longer 
resist the bias of its habitual inclinations. Now 
let us suppose a case in which such a liberty 
has been actually lost. Can any thing more be 
necessary to prove that the Arminian really sees a 
difference, in fact, between moral necessity and 
physical necessity, than to show that, in ordinary 
life, he never absolves a drunkard from guilt be- 
cause habit has so enslaved the wretch to vice, 
that he has lost his liberty respecting that class of 
actions; nor withholds his praise from a virtuous 
action, because he who performed it is so en- _ 
amoured of virtue as to find supreme delight 
in the practice of it; nor is, as his princi- 
ples undoubtedly demand, indulgent to the vice 
of the former, nor detracts from the virtue of the 
latter, just in proportion to the strength of incli- 
nation, the inveteracy of habit by which they 
were borne to their respective objects. With all 
the rest of mankind he would decide, that these 
were the very things which constituted the degree 
of moral guilt in the one, and of moral excellence 
in the other. Or, to use for a moment the argu- 
mentum ad hominem, would an Arminian who 
should receive some deep injury from one who 
had so long indulged in a course of vice as to be- 
come the prey of every evil passion,—would the 


Arminian deem it as absurd to blame the offender, 


as to blame a madman who might inflict the same 
injury? Would he, according to his own princi- 
ples, think the one as entitled to compassion and 
as guiltless of crime as the other, on the ground, 
forsooth, that what is morally necessitated is as cer- 
tain as what is physically necessitated; or if he did 
not believe that the glorious liberty of indifference 
in which he finds so much mystical perfection 
was quite lost, would he make excuses for the 
offender in proportion to the degree in which that 
liberty was disturbed and interfered with by the 
bias of vicious habits and depraved passions? If 
he really hold, that moral necessity is incompati- 
ble with liberty, and by parity of reasoning, that 
approaches to such necessity, proportionably de- 
prive us of it; this is the course the Arminian 
ought to pursue ! 

And yet we may safely affirm, that there never 
was an Instance of an Arminian who did not, like 
every body else, think that he was perfectly right 
in pronouncing men virtuous or vicious precisely 
in proportion to the strength and inveteracy of 
inclination and habit ; and in resenting injury, not 
a whit the less in compassion to that desperate 
malignity of the passions which had inflicted it. 
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These facts are practical contradictions of the 
Arminian’s own principles, and practical admis- 
sions that the objection of the moral necessity of 
our volitions beimg incompatible with responsi- 
bility, however plausible, however impossible to be 
fully resolved, will not bear the test of fact and 
experience, and cannot be acted on, even upon 
the objector’s own principles. As Jong as our 
opponents dare not deny the volitions of Deity to 
be morally excellent, though necessary; as long 
as they refuse to declare, with their absurdly con- 
sistent champion, Whitby, that the actions of an- 
gels are neither virtuous nor rewardable, nor those 
of devils vicious or punishable; as long as they 
will not practically apply their principles incommon 
life, by subtracting from the guilt of an evil action, 
and the merit of a good one, in proportion to the 
strength of habit and inclination ; that is, in 
either case, in proportion as the liberty of indiffer- 
ence has been disturbed and destroyed ; as long 
as with the rest of mankind they act in a manner 
the reverse ofall this ; so long will they be making 
so many virtual admissions, that whatever they 
may say, and however plausibly they may argue, 
there is a vast difference between natural and 
moral inability; that while the one excuses, the 
other aggravates crime; that while the one ex- 
cuses in proportion as it exists, the other aggra- 
vates in the same proportion; and that the only 
conditions which we conceive necessary to moral 
agency, are not the imaginary liberty of indiffer- 
ence, an absurdity and contradiction, but the 
knowledge of duty and a freedom from all phy- 
sical restraint or natural inability, in the per- 
formance of it. Where these conditions exist, 
though the connexion between moral causes and 
effects may be as strong and certain, as that be- 
tween physical causes and effects, and both bound 
together by indissoluble bonds, a creature is justly 
accountable for his actions; CONSENT OF WILL 
being that, in men’s practical judgments, which is 
alone necessary to constitute the moral quality of 
actions. 

These are simple facts connected with our moral 
judgments which do not admit of explanation: 
they fully justify us in holding the doctrine of 
moral necessity ; because they show, that how- 
ever unable we may be fully to reconcile the 
idea of moral necessity with accountability, (and 
we have admitted our inability to reconcile, them by 
any process of argument,) the objection from this 
is, in fact, inconclusive, since all parties admit that 
there are cases in which moral necessity ‘exists, 
and yet will not practically deny the moral com- 
plexion of actions performed under its control. 
But these facts (though in our view sufficient) are 
all that can be stated directly to meet the diffi- 
culty. And if people will not be content with 
such facts, there is no help for it. All that Ed- 
wards pretends to do, is to state them, which he 
does with admirable strength and perspicuity. 

These facts are probably all that we can know 
apout the matter. Nay, it is possible, that if we 
were more profoundly acquainted with the neces- 
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sary conditions of moral agency, it. might even 
appear absurd to ask why a knowledge of duty 
and a freedom from all natural inability to the 
performance of it, should be the only requisites to 
constitute responsibility? It might appear as ab- 
surd to attempt to demonstrate how it is, or to ask 
the reason of it, as to attempt to account for any 
of the ultimate facts of our physical and intellec- 
tual nature. Nay, more so, in some respects ; for 
though it would not imply any contradiction to’ 
suppose this latter class of facts at least other than 
they are, it would be something like a contradic- 
tion, either to deny that a sentient being will cer- 
tainly choose those objects and those courses of 
action, which in the present view of the mind will 
tend most to its happiness, (which constitutes 
moral necessity ; or to affirm that if it acts thus 
voluntarily, free from all physical restraint or 
compulsion, it is not to be held responsible for 
actions so performed. All that is rendered ne- 
cessary on such an hypothesis, to constitute a 
moral agent, is a knowledge of duty; which ne- 
cessarily presupposes the understanding to be in 
possession of motives, which are in themselves 
greater than any other that can be brought in 
competition with them, and do in real amount 
outweigh every other. Without such knowledge 
of duty, there can be no responsibility ; and with- 
out freedom from physical restraint, there can be 
no voluntary action. To give actions, then, a 
moral character, it is essential that they should 
be voluntarily performed in conscious compliance 
with, or violation of, a rule of duty. However 
difficult it may be to solve every difficulty connect- 
ed with the combination of such facts, there seems 
to be a natural repugnance to believe the facts se- 
parately untrue ; and to ask why these should be 
all the conditions necessary to constitute moral 
agency, or why it should be the quality of volun- 
tary actions to imply responsibility, may, to su- 
perior intelligences, appear almost as absurd as 
to ask why it is impossible that a thing should be 
and not be at the same time, or why two and two 
should make four ? ; 

If, notwithstanding ail that the necessarians 
urge on this point, persons wll persist that moral 
necessity as much destroys moral agency, as phy- 
sical necessity would do, the two parties holding 
this opinion, must pursue their course: the one, 
adopting the necessarian hypothesis, will, with 
Hobbes and fatalism, deny any moral distinction 
between virtue and vice; the other, with the Ar- 
minians, will attempt the construction of one or 
other of those absurd and contradictory systems, 
which it is the object of Edwards to confute ; 
subjecting themselves, at the same time, to the 
additional disadvantage of increasing the identical 
difficulties which they seek to escape. 

If, indeed, the objection—containing as we ac- 
knowledge a mystery, not perhaps explicable by 
mortal intellect, could be demonstrated to be 
really insurmountable; if it could be shown not 
only that we do not know any way of reconciling 
the two doctrines, but that there really zs none, then, 
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so long as we retain (and we can never shake off) 
the instincts of our moral nature, we should be 
compelled to reject the doctrine from which such 
contradiction necessarily flows. Even then, how- 
ever, we should not be justified in adopting any 
of the hypotheses which Edwards has refuted, so 
long as it can be shown that they are equally op- 
posed to moral agency. We should simply be 
reduced to the necessity of holding no opinions 
whatever about the matter. 

But we deny that the objection has ever been 
shown to involve any thing more than a mystery, 
which for any thing that has yet appeared may be 
susceptible of a very sound solution. That we 
cannot demonstrate the congruity of the two doc- 
trines we admit; that they can be shown to be 
contradictory we deny. The contradiction has 
been assumed, it is true, but never proved. It is 
supposed sufficient to mention it. Thus Hobbes 
takes it for granted, and proceeds forthwith to 
infer, that there is no essential difference between 
virtue and vice; and Whitby also assumes it, and 
then proceeds to argue that there can be no such 
thing as moral necessity. The declamation of 
which his book is full, all goes upon this assump- 
tion ; all his illustrations are from cases of phy- 
sical necessity, as though he never imagined that 
any would be so absurd as to deny the identity of 
that necessity, and necessity of a totally different 
kind. 

The fact is, that unt the difficulty can be 
demonstrated to be insurmountable, and to in- 
volve nothing short of a contradiction, it can 
never be philosophical to reject one fact, which 
seems to be established by the strictest evi- 
dence, simply because we cannot fully show its 
harmony with another and totally diverse fact, at 
which we arrive by evidence as strong, indeed, 
but of a different kind. Philosophy commands 
us to receive both unless they be shown to be 
really contradictory. We gather the ideas of 
moral agency, and of the essential difference be- 
tween virtue and vice, from consciousness ; they 
are the universal sentiments of mankind, and we 
cannot eradicate them even if we would: these 
ideas, springing out of the very nature of volun- 
tury actions, still cling to us, as we have seen, 
even when it is admitted that such liberty as 
that for which the Arminian contends has been 
lost. On the other hand, we seem to be convinced 
by the clearest demonstration of the truth of the 
doctrine of moral necessity. Now shall we reject 
either the one or the other of these truths, merel 
because we cannot fully reconcile them? If we 
might illustrate such an unphilosophical procedure 
by a parallel example, we should instance the 
various hypotheses which have been constructed 
on the subject of that profound mystery, the inter- 
course between the soul and the material world. 
Upon the principle that we can conjecture the 
nature of substances only from their properties, 
and from which we reason that substances which 
possess not one property in common cannot be 
the same, it seems most rational to believe that the 
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soul is immaterial. That there is a material 
world, and that the soul holds intercourse with 
it, seem facts established by the evidence of our 
senses; and what shall we believe if we reject their 
testimony @ To most men, therefore, it appears 
reasonable to admit both the above facts ; though 
to show how both are true be impossible. Now 
the idealist will tell you that these two facts not 
only appear incompatible, but are really so; and 
therefore, to bring all within the limits of an hy- 
pothesis, which shall be freed from these presumed 
impossibilities, undertakes to annihilate the mate- 
rial universe, and presents you in its stead a 
‘plentiful assortment” of ideas. The materialist, 
on the other hand, arguing upon the same prin- 
ciples, but to different conclusions, pretends to 
solve the difficulty by representing thought as a 
modification of matter; and he is positive, for his 
part, that except upon such an hypothesis the 
soul could never hold intercourse with a world 
so totally diverse from itself. In the mean time 
the disciple of a more modest philosophy believes 
both facts, without attempting to reduce them 
within the compass of supposed rational systems,— 
systems which after all leave the main difficulties 
of the subject just where they were. It appears 
to us that the conduct of different philosophers 
has been much the same in the necessarian con- 
troversy. The moral necessity of our volitions 
seems irrefragably proved by reasoning; the cer- 
tainty of our being moral agents, by facts. The 
fatalist, who may be represented by the materialist 
in the foregoing illustration, begs to assure you that 
in holding these facts together, you are labouring 
under a strange delusion; that they are absolutely 
contradictory ; and he only refrains from demon- 
strating them to be so, because he presumes the 
position nearly self-evident ; he therefore informs 
you, that holding as he is obliged to do, the former 
of the two facts, he peremptorily rejects the latter. 
The libertarian, on the other hand, who may be 
represented by the Berkleian, admits the latter 
fact, but assuming as well as the other, that the 
two cannot be held together, declares that the 
former is absolutely inconsistent with virtue and 
vice, and nothing short of blasphemy and impiety. 
The rational necessarian, continuing to hold both, 
unless it shall be demonstrated, not assumed, that 
they are contradictory, will neither surrender his 
reason, because it seems to contravene matter of 
fact; nor matter of fact, because it seems at va- 
riance with the conclusions of reason. 

If the opinions we have expressed are correct, it 
cannot be difficult to say, to which hypothesis, 
that of necessity or that of liberty, the balance of 
probability inclines; or which it becomes most 
reasonable to adopt. That of necessity appears 
to be conclusively established by reason and con- 
sciousness, but is encumbered by the apparent 
difficulty of reconciling it with moral agency. So 
long as this difficulty cannot be proved to be an 
impossibility, it ought not to prevent our receiving 
the hypothesis. The opposite system, on the other 
hand, not only appears to lead us into a labyrinth 
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of perplexities and contradictions, but is moreover 
apparently chargeable (and of course in our view 
really so) with that very same fatal bearing on 
moral agency, which it charges upon its rival. In 


other words, by adopting it we really get rid of? 


no moral difficulty, and gratuitously burden our- 
selves with inextricable ones of another kind. 

It is now generally admitted, that the doctrine 
of necessity may be held without relaxing, in the 
slightest degree, the obligations of virtue. Some 
of its earliest opponents, it is true, were in the 
habit of using the most unmeasured language on 
this subject; language, which would not have 
been justified, even if the apparent connexion 
between the doctrine of necessity and the sub- 
version of morals had been stronger than it is, so 
long as its soundest advocates denied that the 
admitted any such consequences. The book of 
Whitby is full of vague declamation on the horrible 
consequences, which those who presume to hold 
the doctrines of necessity (and those of Calvinism 
generally) must admit. For one of the alleged 
consequences of moral necessity, at least, that it 
annuls all motives, and makes it absurd to employ 
them, it may perhaps perplex the metaphysicians 
of future ages to account. They will all wonder 
that such an objection could ever be urged 
against a system, which is wholly built upon the 
supposition, that the will never acts without mo- 
tives, and ever follows the prevailing one! What- 
ever difficulties, on other grounds, may attach to the 
system, the necessarian can consistently address 
motives to others, since he believes thatin proportion 
as they are strong, will be the probability of their 
producing the desired effect ; and that if they can 
reach a certain point, that event will necessarily 
follow. We rejoice, however, to perceive, that the 
ablest modern advocates of the opposite system 
(itself very much modified) have spoken a lan- 
guage of fairness and candour, which do them in- 
finite credit. The book of Copleston, (with some 
exceptions,) and the writings of Whately, are, in 
these qualities at least, not unworthy of comparison 
By the 
latter of these authors, particularly, it is admitted,* 
that the doctrine of necessity may be explained in 
a manner which will leave every active principle of 
our nature unimpaired, and the whole system of 
means and motives as it was before. And, indeed, 
this very circumstance has been made the ground 
of some very ingenious, if not powerful, objections, 
against the utility of discussing the subject at 
all! It is alleged, that if it be held in the above 
sense it is useless, because exerting no practical 
influence on the process of volitions ; while, if it be 


_ not held in that sense, it is of course pernicious. — 


A few words on this subject. We may remark that 
the Essayist is also very copious on this subject. 
If it be maintained that the theory of volitions 
adopted by the advocates of moral necessity is 
useless, because it leaves the process of volition 
practically as it was, then any attempt at any 


* See particularly Whately’s Essays on Paul's Epistles, pages 
114—120. 
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such analysis will be useless on the same account ; 
if the argument be valid at all, it must be so 
uniformly. Sad indeed would be the state of the 
world, if any analysis of any of the processes of 
mind or of the operations of external nature, could 
subvert the great laws which regulate either. Such 
an argument, therefore, obviously applies just as 
much to the hypothesis of our opponents as to our 
own; and, indeed, has a direct tendency to prove 
that any attempt to analyze a process which shall 
not affect the process itself, is useless ; whereas 
the fact, that it will not affect it, is the only thing 
which can render it safe to attempt such analysis 
at all. We quite believe, that men must will 
and act in harmony with the same laws they have 
ever obeyed, whether the doctrine of necessity or 
that of liberty be the true one, or neither the one 
nor the other. Mankind universally are content 
to know that they have the power to do as they 
will, however they come to will; and so long as 
they feel that they are responsible for their actions, 
never ask, in ordinary life, whether the determina- 
tions of their wills are the result of a self-determin- 
ing power, or are certainly determined by motives, 
Not only therefore will any hypothesis, rationally 
held on this subject, have no practical etfect upon 
the processes of volition, but if the true one, must 
necessarily have none; it being simply, in fact, 
an analysis of laws and principles in action 
thousands of years before such analysis was at- 
tempted. We live in an universe, which, in the 
whole and in its parts, is synthetical; all whose 
wondrous mechanism has come into play long 
before man’s busy eye is turned upon it. He can 
merely be the ‘‘ interpreter of nature,” to use the 
beautiful language of Lord Bacon. Thus, for in- 
stance, Harvey’s great discovery made no difference 
in the circulation of the blood ; that wondrous pro- 
cess goes on now justas it did before, and as it ever 
will. The subtle analyses of the chemist alter not 
the structure or the properties of the many sub- 
stances, which are compelled to reveal the secrets 
of their nature beneath the torture of his crucibles 
and alembics. We agree therefore in all that the 
elegant Essayist and the more logical Whately have 
so powerfully said on this subject, and in all 
that Bishop Butler still more admirably said before 
them; that the doctrine of moral necessity leaves 
man under precisely the same Jaws of volition 
which controlled him before any such doctrine 
was propounded. But any argument from thence 
against the utility of the doctrine of necessity can 
be of no avail, unless it be intended to proscribe 
every attempt at an analysis of the great facts of 
volition, facts, which every such analysis not 
abused, (which is the case supposed,) must leave 
just as they were. But let us examine a little 
further the alleged practical insignificance of this 
doctrine. ; 

In the first place, then, we are quite confident, 
that every real philosopher will gratefully receive 
any true analysis of the process of volition ; 
though, if true, it must necessarily leave that 
process as it was. Such a process is a 
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rational object of curiosity and investigation, and 
he will feel grateful for an analysis of it, if it be 
only as an achievement of science; equally so, in- 
indeed, whichever of the many rival systems be 
proved to be true. noe 

But further, we cannot help thinking, that in 
speaking of the practical inutility of this doc- 
trine, the Essayist has overlooked the fact, that, 
though as an analysis of the process of volition, it 
cannot affect that process, it may be useful, emi- 
nently useful, indirectly and in other ways; just 
as an analysis of any complicated process in nature, 
though it cannot alter the relations of things, (as no 
analysis can,) may yet be of important service to 
mankind. The analysis of gold will leave that me- 
tal just as it was, and always will be; but who would 
- say that on that ground such an analysis must be 
useless? The resolution of light into its primary 
rays cannot, it is to be hoped, alter the nature of 
light itself; yet is it on that account unimportant ? 
All these discoveries have originated other truths 
of the most beneficial character. It seems to us 
that the utility of the doctrine of moral necessity 
is to be tested in the same way. If held ration- 
ally, if not abused, (the case now supposed,) it 
will, as its opponents affirm, be practically use- 
less, as respects the process of volition itself; just 
as will be the case with every true analysis of that 
process; but are there no other, and totally di- 
verse, respects, in which it may be useful? Does 
it relieve us from no difficulties respecting the 
divine fore-knowledge, and an universal provi- 
dence? Does it throw no light upon certain dark, 
and to us otherwise inexplicable, passages of Scrip- 
ture? In this latter respect we cannot help re- 
garding Edwards’s work somewhat in the same 
light with Butler’s Analogy. It appears to us 
in reading it, that we are made acquainted with 
another series of analogies between the disclosures 
of inspiration and the actual constitution of the 
world ; and those expressions in Scripture which 
the infidel had charged upon it as breathing the 
dark spirit of fatalism, only demonstrate, that in 
this, as in other instances, the Divine Author has 
‘spoken from what he knew to be our nature, and 
has thus necessarily anticipated the discoveries of 
philosophy. 

Again, can the doctrine of moral necessity ex- 
ert no beneficial influence on our piety ? Upon the 
supposition that it has no practical effect on our 
conduct towards one another, (the case supposed,) 
it by no means follows that it shall affect in no way 
our sentiments towards the Supreme. On the 
contrary, it seems to us far better calculated to 
cherish humility, to subdue pride, to bring us 
more immediately into contact with God, to teach 
us more effectually our dependence on him, than 
the opposite doctrine. This remark, indeed, 
applies to all the peculiarities of Calvinism; if 
abused, they will lead to more awful and terrible 
perversions of the gospel, than any other system ; 
but if not abused, if (the case still supposed) they 
leave us to the same ordinary rules of action as 
before, they are, we sincerely believe, calculated 
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to produce the most ardent and elevated piety, by 
bringing the soul into more constant communion 
with God and with eternal verities, than the oppo- 
site opinions, In all these respects, then, the doc- 
trine of necessity may not be of so little practical 
importance as the Essayist and others imagine ; 
nor worthy of such sammary dismissal to the “* dark 
caverns” of speculation from whence it first issued. 

But we must now proceed, as we proposed, to 
consider those defects in the argumentation of 
this great work, which the Essayist to whom we 
have so often referred, professes to discover. In 
the ‘‘ Introduction” to his Essay, he sums up 
what he deems the principal defects of Edwards 
in the vague charge, a charge which we shall 
consider more particularly hereafter,—that he 
‘“‘mingles purely abstract propositions—proposi- 
tions strictly metaphysical, with facts belonging 
to the physiology of the haman mind.” This the 
author affirms is ‘ fatal to the consistency of a 
philosophical theory ;” ‘that the reader will be 
conscious of a vague dissatisfaction, or latent sus- 
picion that some fallacy has passed into the train 
of reasoning, though the linking of syllogisms 
seems perfect.” Since these charges are of so 
grave a nature, since, if they really exist, these er- 
rors must run through the whole tissue of Edwards’s 
argumentation and reduce it to dust, one would 
expect that the meaning of the Essayist would 
have been most copiously and perspicuously ex- 
plained,—that every particular instance in which 
such worthless materials had been wrought into 
the woof of argument, would have been pointed 
out, and the feeble character of the texture de- 
monstrated by just breaking up, as our author 
could easily have done, the sophisms which Jona- 
than Edwards has constructed out of such incon- 
gruous premises. Yet, strange to say, he has 
ventured upon no such specification ; he seems to 
think it not too great a demand upon our credulity, 
that we should believe on his mere assurance, and 
in reference'to such a work as the “ Inquiry,” that 
it is possible to point out such “ errors of me- 
thod,” as in fact vitiate nearly the whole of the 
reasoning ! 

The only attempt which, so far as we can find, 
he makes to illustrate and to substantiate his for- 
midable charges, is in his fourth “ section,” (in 
which he considers the question of necessity as 
one ‘‘ of the physiology of man,’’) and in a note 
or two appended to that part of his performance. 
We do not hesitate to say, that if the charge there 
adduced be a fair specimen of those other in- 
stances of defective logic, which he has concealed 
with such cautious mystery, the << Inquiry” may 
still be regarded as the same irrefragable piece of 
reasoning which the world has always considered ~ 
it. In our opinion his attempt is a signal failure, 
For what is his objection to Edwards in the pas- 
sages to which we refer? Why, that he has not 
entered sufficiently into the physiological condi- 
tions of volition in different classes of voluntar 
agents, or the same agents at different times; he 
blames him that he has not taken into account 
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the infinite diversity of circumstances, the endlessly 


varying degrees and limits within which the volun- 


tary principle may be exercised amongst different 
classes of voluntary agents, from the lowest ani- 
mals to the highest orders of created intelligence ; 
or m the same voluntary agents at different 
periods of their existence, and possessed of vary- 
mg measures of knowledge and experience. With 
all this, the question of the moral necessity of ald 
volitions had nothing whatever to do. It is true, 
_ indeed, that owing to the causes the Essayist has 
' specified, the processes of volition are endlessly 
complicated and varied; and in order to supply 
Edwards’s imagined deficiencies, he has illustrated 
his meaning with much vivacity, but with a some- 
what tedious amplification, by a reference to the 
processes of volition in different classes of volun- 
tary agents. Now all this is obviously quite 
foreign to the subject; it has no connexion with 
the only aspects in which it concerned Jonathan 
Edwards to consider the question. Edwards’s ob- 
ject was to consider volitions in tha¢ point in 
which they ald resembled one another, namely, 
as originating in motives of some kind or other ; 
no matter how those motives may vary in number 
and complexity in different orders of voluntary 
agents, or in the same agents at different periods. 
His design did not require that he should consider 
the number of causes which in particular cases 
control volition, but whether volition is not always 
caused. Yet the Essayist, asswming, apparently, 
that Edwards ought to have done this, and that 
his argument is defective because it touches no 
inquiries of such a nature, is amusingly copious in 
instances of supposed similar errors in reasonings 
on some of the mechanical arts. In these in- 
stances the abstract principles of mathematics are 
imagined to be rigorously applied to a variety of 
complicated problems, that can be decided only 
by a cautious and extensive induction of facts in 
several departments of science. But we think it 
just to cite the following sentences, which will 
enable our readers to judge for themselves. 


“That practical science which relates to THE STRENGTH 
OF MATERIALS, in like manner combines the principles of 
Severalisciences. ~*~  * —*- * 

Now, let it, in these cases, be supposed that the ma- 
_.thematician, dogmatically confident of his demonstra- 
tions, were (and this is in fact the fault of the earlier 
mathematicians, and not seldom of Leibnitz,) to determine 
the problem above mentioned, as if it were a pure abstrac- 
tion, or, if he referred loosely to certain vulgar facts con- 
cerning the strength of timber, were neither to make ex- 

eriments of this physical kind, nor to swerve at all from 
Be mathematical processes in regard to them :—in this 
case all his products must be erroneous. Or, though cor- 
rect mathematically, they would be inapplicable to the real 
world, and useless, or worse than useless, in practice. It 
is but of late that these cases of COMPLICATED PRINCI- 
PLES have been made inatters of science. We must not 
wonder, therefore, that within the hazy precincts of intel- 
lectual philosophy, distinctions and separations of a pa- 
rallel kind have scarcely at all been regarded. Now, to 
return to the instance before us, of the treatise on ‘ Free- 
dom of Will,’ the argument is, in the main, abstract, but 
Hot purely so; for, besides the admixture of scripture 
proofs, the physiology of the human mind is taken up, as 
its material or subject, and yet fur too loosely and vaguely 
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to satisfy those who Took at human nature as an object of 
natural philosophy. Or, to refer allusively to the illus- 
tration above given, Edwards is an accomplished mathe- 
matician ; but he thought little, or did not take into his 
calculations, the difference between ouk and fir. His 
treatise on the ‘ Will’ is, to a true philosophy of human 
nature, as the demonstrations of Leibnitz—Demonstra- 
tiones Nove de Resistentid Solidorum—are to modern me= 
chanical science.” ° 


Now, it is by no means difficult to show that 
there is a glaring fallacy in this quietly assum- 
ed parallel; that there is in reality no sort of 
analogy between the case of Edwards and that of 
these supposed dogmatists. Had Edwards, indeed, 
not only reasoned from one volition to all, in those 
points in which they all resemble one another, 
and in which they may all be treated as one 
class ; if he had not only argued that all volitions 
are caused by some motives, but that the same 
motives will always cause the same volitions in all 
classes of voluntary agents, or any such absur- 
dities, then indeed the cases would have been 
parallel. He would have fallen precisely into the 
error into which the Essayist has imagined him to 
fall. 

A really parallel case would have been to show 
that a mechanic would have argued fallaciously in 
applying mechanical laws to materials in general, 
so far as they all resembled one another—so far 
as they possessed universally the common proper- 
ties of matter. It is only so far as volitions all 
resemble one another that Edwards treats of 
them.—The Essayist has illustrated his meaning 
by copious examples ; let us be allowed to take 
one. Edwards is reasoning with those who are 
supposed to deny that to be a quality ofall volitions 
which he predicates of them. Let us suppose that 
instead of this he was arguing with some one who 
denied the refrangibility of light ; and suppose he 
were to establish the doctrine that the rays of light 
were refracted, more or less, no matter in what 
degree, whatever the medium through which it 
passed ; would his reasoning be thought imperfect 
for all the great purposes for which he used it, that 
he did not show that it was refracted more in 
passing through some media than others, or in 
not ascertaining, by a large induction, the phy- 
sical conditions of light when passing through 
each. We imagine not. Or, suppose he were 
arguing that all design proved an_ intelligent 
cause ; would his argument, for the purposes 
to which he used it, be the less conclusive that 
he did not exemplify it with all the enchanting 
variety of detail, spread out over the pages of 
Paley’s Natural Theology. Now in the instance 
before us, Edwards is proceeding on precisely the 
same principle. He reasons that all volitions 
(no matter how complex or how simple the play 
of motives in each particular instance) are not un- 
caused—a fact which the Essayist does not deny. 
How, then, is his logic impaired by his not entering 
into the physiological conditions of volition in 
different classes of voluntary agents? Had he at- 
tempted any thing of this kind, we quite concur 
with the Essayist in thinking that he would have 
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failed; and for reasons which we have already 
abundantly specified in the analysis we have given 
of Edwards’s mind. With his characteristic judg- 
ment he has, it appears to us, just confined his 
argument within those limits which were exactly 
adapted to the structure of his intellect. And to 
have gone further would have been not only enter- 
ing upon a field for which we cannot but think he 
was not well qualified, but quite alien from the 
controversy in which he was engaged. 

The instance to which we have above referred, 
(so far as we have been able to find,) is the only 
one in which the Essayist has even attempted to 
establish his position, that Edwards has intro- 
duced those fatal elements of dissolution into his 
reasoning of which he speaks. But the general 
- charge is so grave, that we think it due to Edwards 
to examine this position somewhat farther. The 
language, indeed, in which it is couched, is so 
vague, that no one can tell how far he intends to 
urge it; but for this very reason it may create in 
the minds of some readers an impression far 
stronger than he himself intended to convey. How 
easy would it have been for him to have obviated 
the possibility of any such misunderstanding, by 
letting the world know what are the particular 
failacies which he has detected! Edwards was 
so fair and open a reasoner himself, and so uni- 
formly avoided any vague or indefinite charges, 
that such explicitness seemed peculiarly due to 
him from every one who professed to examine his 
arguments. That we may not do our author in- 
justice, we shall beg to cite his words. 


“ The attentive reader of Edwards will detect a confusion 
of another sort, less palpable indeed, but of not less fatal 
consequence to the consistency of a philosophical argu- 
ment; and which, though sanctioned by the highest au- 
thorities, in all times, and recommended by the example 
of the most eminent writers, even to the present moment, 

* must, so long as it is adhered to, hold intellectual philo- 
sophy far in the rear of the physical and mathematical 
sciences. For the present it is enough just to point out 
the error of method alluded to, remitting the further con- 
sideration of it to a subsequent page. 

It is that of mingling purely abstract propositions— 
propositions strictly metaphysical, with facts belonging to 
the physiology of the human mind. Even the reader who 
is scarcely at all familiar with abstruse science, will, if 
he follow our author attentively, be perpetually conscious 
of a vague dissatisfaction, or latent suspicion, that some 
fallacy has passed into the train of propositions, although 
the linking of syllogisms seems perfect. This suspicion 
will increase in strength as he proceeds, and will at length 
condense itself into the form of a protest against certain 
conclusions, notwithstanding their apparently necessary 
connexion with the premises.” 


That we may know what value our author at- 
taches to these ‘‘ abstractions,” and what valuethose 
reasonings must havewhich are founded on them in 
reference to a question of fuct, like this of the free- 
dom of the will, the Essayist gives us to understand 
that they stand parallel with “‘ the abstractions of 
pure mathematics;” ‘that it may be said of both, 
that the human mind masters them, comprehends 
and perceives their properties and relations, and 
feels that the materials of i‘s cogitation all lie 
within its grasp, are exposed to its inspection, and 
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need not be gathered from observation.” ‘* These 
abstractions,” he tells us, may be made “ to pass 
through the process of syllogistic reasoning,’ — 
as though all other propositions, of any nature 
whatsoever, that are capable of being made to yield 
logical inferences from their comparison with one 
another, were not capable of being made to pass 
through that process too; or as though the struc- 
ture of the syllogism depended on the kind of pro- 
positions which constitute the premises, instead 
of the connexion between the premises and the 
conclusion. 

Now if Edwards has employed such abstractions 
as our Essayist here mentions, we should be glad 
if he would particularize them. It is incredible 
how much trouble may be saved by a little specifi- 
cation. This, however, he has not even attempted ; 
he has not given us a single instance of those 
‘“‘ abstractions,” of which the author predicates so 
close an analogy to the definitions of pure mathe- 
matics. The simple fact is, there were none to give. 

In truth, if Edwards had employed any such 
“‘abstractions”’as those the Essayist describes, (just 
as one might employ any conceivable propositions 
on any subject for the mere purpose of logical il- 
lation, modestly assuming that those preliminary 
“abstractions” are to be taken for granted,) he 
would have done a very absurd thing; however 
consecutive his argumentation might be, it would 
have been utterly worthless, because purely hypo- 
thetical; depending upon a concession of the pre- 
mises, and those, too, ‘‘ abstractions.” So far 
from its being true, as the Essayist appears to 
imagine, that the treatise on the ‘‘ Will” would 
have been more complete, ‘‘ more philosophically 
consistent,” if such abstractions, instead of being 
‘‘ mingled with facts belonging to the physiology of 
the human mind,” had been adhered to throughout, 
they would have crumbled the whole stupendous 
structure of argumentation into dust. 

Abstractions, in this sense, Edwards never 
uses. The words “ abstract truths” may be 
taken in two senses. They may mean, proposi- 
tions purely hypothetical, or propositions which, 
though they wowld be true if the universe were 
annihilated, and are, therefore, cailed abstract, 
are not the less applicable on that account 
(but rather the more so) to actual existence. 
Thus, for example, when Edwards maintains the 
proposition, that every ‘‘ effect must have a cause,” 
he maintains what we suppose our Essayist would 
call an abstract proposition ; it is so, because as 
soon as the mind has once comprehended the ideas 
of cause and effect, it perceives that it would be a 
contradiction to imagine such a proposition un- 
true, and that it would not be the less true were 
the universe annihilated. But this universality 
of application does not render the principle inap- 
plicable to the universe as it is actually constitu- 
ted, but rather the reverse. 

Thus abstractions of this nature may be em- 
ployed in questions of fact, and in conjunction 
with propositions asserting facts belonging to the 
physiology of the human mind, without any sort 
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of impropriety ; and for this simple reason, that 
they are employed not as purely hypothetical 
propositions, but for the very purpose of being ap- 
plied, and because they are applicable, to actual 
existences. It is just so, in the case of that ab- 
stract truth to which we just now referred. 

For precisely the same reasons the abstractions 
of mathematics are capable of application to ac- 
tual existence, and enter so largely into the rea- 
sonings of the mixed sciences. 

The abstract propositions, which Edwards 
brings forward, are so far from being merely 
hypothetically true, that they are actually true, 
and indeed are only called abstract propositions 
because it is supposed to imply a contradiction 
that they should be untrue. 

We may illustrate this by a reference to Ed- 
wards’s great maxim, that, every ‘ effect must 
have a cause.” This is supposed to be true as a 
matter of fact ; and to be rendered available to 
his -purpose, only because it is such. If only 
admitted to be hypothetically true, all the demon- 
strations founded upon it, being hypothetical too, 
would to any practical purpose be worthless. But 
so far from this, it is only affirmed to be an ab- 
stract proposition at all, because in distinction 
from ordinary matters of fact, it would be a con- 
tradiction to suppose the contrary. If the uni- 
verse were annihilated, it would still be true that 
every effect, whether actually existent or possible, 
must presuppose a cause. But it is for the express 
purpose of applying it to actual effects, (and of 
course it embraces these, since it embraces every 
possible effect,) that it is employed by Edwards. 
It would be true in mathematics, that every circle 
must possess certain properties, though no circle 
were in existence; yet it would be strange to 
imagine, that we could not reason from such a de- 
finition to any actually existent circle, when we 
have already admitted that it applies to every pos- 
sible circle. Itis as a fact, that Edwards submits 
his great postulate to his opponents ; a fact, which 
if they deny, they must deny at the peril of being 
driven to concessions far more appalling, than the 
admission of the doctrine of philosophical necessity. 
Now such propositions being intended to apply to 
actual existence, and not merely aflirmed to be 
hypothetically true, (although they are hypothe- 
tically true,) may certainly be conjoined with pro- 
positions respecting mere matter of fact, (as for 
instance facts connected with the physiology of 
the mind,) and the deductive processes of reason- 
ings, founded on such propositions, be in no de- 
gree vitiated by such conjunction. 

This charge of unsound reasoning, therefore, 
cannot for a moment be sustained by the mere 
fact, which is all upon which the Essayist has 

# It is not improper to observe, that the Essayist constantly 
uses the words “abstractions,” ‘ metaphysics,” ‘‘ metaphysical 
science,” ‘intellectual philosophy.” &c. in the most vague an 
obscure manner, so as to render it quite impossible to under- 
stand precisely what he means. To the very paragraph in 
which he has brought forward his great charge, that Kdwards 
has impaired his reasoning by the union of propositions 
“strictly metaphysical,” with ‘‘facts belonging to the physio- 


logy of the mind,” and where, if any where, his readers might 
expect a perspicuous and logical exposition of what he wished 
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thought proper to rest it; that Edwards em- 
ploys ‘* abstract propositions,” and “ facts con- 
nected with the physiology of the mind,” as con- 
joint elements of his ratiocination. This charge 
cannot be sustained, because Edwards never em- 
ploys any ‘‘abstract principles,” in the absurd 
way the Essayist imputes to him, but always with 
a reference to actual existences. By saying, 
therefore, that there is such a conjunction of 
different propositions, (which is all he does say,) 
the Essayist proves no reasoning of Edwards’s 
to be unsound; his duty clearly was, to have 
pointed out the particular instances in which such 
propositions are failaciously conjoined. 

The charges of the Essayist are, indeed, ver 
serious; and must be made out, not by taking 
for granted the very fallacies supposed, and then 
by stating that such a method of inquiry must be 
very unsound, nor by adducing ingenious speci- 
mens of such error, from real or imagined cases, 
in various branches of physical science; but by 
specifying the particular instances of fallacious 
reasoning, in the very work which has called 
forth these vague criticisms; by showing what 
those ‘‘ abstractions,” or those <“‘ facts,” are, 
which have been unduly assumed, if the error 
lies in the premises, or where the inference is 
faulty, if it be in the logical process. This would 
have been conferring essential benefit on the 
reader of Edwards. Weare far from saying, that 
every argument Edwards has adduced is sound; 
for it would be surprising, indeed, if in a work of 
such magnitude, and of such subtle and pro- 
found argumentation, no error m any particular 
argument had crept in. ‘‘ But we presume,” to 
use the language of Edwards to those who he 
knew would attempt to evade the force of his 
reasoning, by charging him with metaphysical 
refinements, ‘‘ that if any argument be unsound, 
it may be shown to be so.” The “ Essayist” has 
not ventured upon this hard task. 

We have been the longer upon this subject, be- 
cause, as we have already stated, the very vague- 
ness and mystery of that ineffable charge which the 
Essayist has brought forward, may tempt many 
persons to suppose that he intends it to apply more 
extensively than perhaps is really the case. We 
cannot conclude these remarks without imploring 
the Essayist, should his Essay come to a second 
edition, to tell his readers distinctly what those 
abstractions of Edwards’s are, which are hypothe- 
tically true, but actually false; or, what those 
“ facts” are with which those propositions cannot 
be combined; what in a word are those particu- 
lar instances of fallacious reasoning, which have 
provoked a charge so serious. * 

It is true that this doctrine is liable to be abus- 
to convey, he actoally seers icone tie manesety ekiew tte 
writer employs the term metaphysics as distinguished from the 
physiology of the mind!” We can only say, we have searched 
in vain for even the shadow of such a definition; there is no- 
thing, so far as we can find, that even approximates to it. The 
Essayist, all along, employs this class of words in the same 
doubtful and ambiguous manner, and uniformly exhibits a 


strange antipathy to close, precise, and clear explanations. It 
is well new that objects seen through a mist are magnifled 
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ed; and so is the opposite. That system is liable 
to abuses peculiarly its own; and, as we have 
already shown, it might, in the hands of a lover of 
philosophical paradox, be subject to the very same 
abuses as the doctrine of necessity. However, it 
would be uncandid to deny that the latter is infi- 
nitely more liable to be thus abused, principally 
on account of those unhappy words, necessity, im- 
possibility, and their correlates, which are so apt 
to exercise a pernicious influence on the associa- 
tions of the vulgar. This, however, assuredly 
affords no argument for abandoning the doctrine, 
unless it be reasonable to abandon whatever is 
liable to abuse. . It is, nevertheless, a sound rea- 
son for stating the theory of moral necessity with 
the utmost caution, and for vehemently protesting 
against its abuses. 

It is worthy of mention, as strongly illustrating 
Edwards’s prodigious powers, that the rough copy 
of the work on the ‘‘ Will” was written in little 
more than four months. This fact has been clearly 
established by some letters he has left behind him. 
A full account of the matter will be found in the 
Memorr. 


The work on ‘‘ OricInAL Srn”’ stands next in 
importance to the treatise on the ‘ Will,” and is 
scarcely, if at all, inferior in vigour and subtilty of 
reasoning. It is (beyond all comparison) the 
ablest explication of the Calvinistic doctrine on 
this point, ever written. Edwards died before it 
was published: he left it, however, quite ready 
for the press; indeed, several sheets had passed 
under his own revision. 

A very great part of the work is in the strictest 
sense controversial ; yet, as Edwards explicitly 
states, it is not intended to be so much a reply to 
any particular antagonist, as a general defence of 
the doctrine in question. The author whom he 
chiefly opposes was Dr. John Taylor of Norwich, 
who had published elaborately against the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of original sin; both in a trea- 
tise expressly on this subject, and incidentally, 
in his Commentary on Romans. 

This doctrine, as is the case with the controversy 
on the will, has been almost hopelessly perplexed 
by the ambiguity of certain terms, and the associ- 
ations formed uponthem. On this account we are 
very far from thinking either the term ‘‘ original 
sin,” or ‘‘ imputation of Adam’s sin,” well chosen. 

We dislike the first, because the word “ sin” 
is generally used to designate some act of trans- 
gression, in thought, word, or deed, of some pre- 
cept of the moral law; and this ordinary use of 
it gives opportunity to theologians, who may be 
either deficient in candour or strong in prejudice, 
to talk of the absurdity of supposing sin in those 
who have never actually committed transgression. 
All this would be avoided, if it were always borne 
in mind, that what is meant by “ original sin,” 
into vast dimensions. From the almost elaborate obscurity 
which sometimes distinguishes the Essayist, one might almost 
imagine that he was trying to practise upon us this ean D 


illusion, and experimenting whether the most slender sophisms 
might not appear gigantic phantoms of logic when dimly de- 


is principally that depraved dias of our nature 
which predisposes us to sin, and which (as the 
Calvinists maintain) we have derived from our first 
parents; a bias which, so long as it is found in 
us, necessarily exposes us (as we shall presently 
see) to suffering. We dislike the second term, 
‘‘imputation of Adam’s sin,” because the word 
imputation is apt to suggest the idea of an arbi- 
trary transfer of the guilt and consequent punish- 
ment of one moral agent to another moral agent, 
whose moral condition is essentially different. 
But this is not what is meant by it. If we could 
suppose one of the descendants of Adam born 
without this depraved bias, and actually, when 
master of his own actions, persevering in unbroken 
obedience to the law of God, then the imputation 
of Adam’s guilt would be considered by Calvinists 
quite as absurd and as unjust as our opponents 
profess now to consider it. All that is meant by 
the ‘‘imputation of Adam’s sin,” is that as, in 
the original constitution of things, Adam and his 
posterity were linked together by an inseparable 
union, as the root of a tree and its branches; and as 
the moral state of the latter (as well as their state 
in every other respect) was affected by that of the 
former, so it was reasonable that Adam should be 
treated as the federal head of his race. They are 
so far one, as to warrant similarity of treatment. 
In this hypothesis, the moral state of his descend- 
ants is not the consequence of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, but presupposed as the rewson of such 
imputation, and as prior to it in the order of nature : 
they are treated as he is, because they are presup- 
posed to be, and are really, morally Jike him. 
Thus the great, and we may say the sole difficulty, 
is to reconcile it with justice that the destinies of 
our race should be linked in a chain of mutual 
dependence with those of our first father; that 
not only our physical condition, (a fact universally 
admitted,) but that our moral condition, should 
take its complexion from his own; that as he was, 
we should be; that if he fell, and, as a conse- 
quence, became mortal, we should fall with him, 
and become mortal too. Such a constitution, 
however, of course, presupposes the state of Adam’s 
descendants to correspond with his own; and the 
imputation of Adam’s sin means nothing more than 
that they are treated as Adam was, simply because 
they are virtually in the same condition with him. 
According to this doctrine, therefore, the real diffi- 
culty is not to reconcile the imputation of sin and 
guilt where there is no sin and guilt at all, (for that 
is not the case supposed,) but to vindicate the rea- 
sonableness of a constitution by which one being 
becomes depraved by his dependence on another 
who is so, or by which the moral condition of one 
being is remotely determined by the moral condi- 
tion of another. 

Such is the doctrine when freed from all theo- 
logical technicalities. And the more we consider 
scried through clouds of ambiguous language. We find our- 
selves as much perplexed as that able reviewer to whom we 


have above adverted, to discover what “those detested abstrac. 
tions” are, with which the Essayist is so fearfully haunted, 
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it, the more we shall perceive, that the sole diffi- 
culty is the one we have mentioned. 

It will, perhaps, be said, that the circumstances 
of Adam and his posterity are essentially differ- 
ent; that similarity of moral condition would not 
justify similarity of treatment, inasmuch as Adam 
had actually sinned, whereas his posterity are only 
supposed to possess a depravity of nature—a 
proneness to sin—a deflection from the line of 
original rectitude. But this alters not the case, as 
it regards the present argument. So long as such 
a moral condition exists, no matter how it origi- 
nated, so long will it be a necessary consequence, 
that that Being who is infinitely and unalterably 
holy, should regard it with abhorrence and dis- 
placency. We are not now, be it recollected, 
inquiring into the origin of the depravity, nor 
canvassing the justice of that constitution by 
which, in the first instance, the moral condition of 
one being is made to depend on that of another; 
(the great, and, as we have already stated, the sole 
difficulty;) we are merely asserting, that as is the 
moral state of the soul, such will be the condition 
of happiness or misery attached to it; and such 
the regards, whether of complacency or abhor- 
rence, with which the Divine Being will necessarily 
contemplate it. It is this posture of the soul— 
this particular moral state—apart from and 
previous to the actual commission of sin, that 
determines its physical condition; and it is this, 
as both reason and Scripture assure us, in which 
essentially consists alienation from or conformity 
to God. It is not the nature of any moral act, 
so much as the state of mind from which such an 
act flows, which characterizes the condition of 
a moral agent, and is chiefly the object of the 
Divine regards. The one is but an expression 
of the other.—It is not merely in the moment in 
which evil passions are active, that their slave 
and victim is hateful; he is equally so, when 
those passions are in a state of transient and 
treacherous repose; when the storm is for a mo- 
ment hushed: for we know that the elements of 
evil still exist in his bosom as strongly as ever, and, 
when circumstances favour, will break out with 
renewed violence. We loathe a venomous reptile, 
not only when it wounds, and because it wounds, 
but because it can wound; we loathe it simply 
because it carries about with it such a terrible ap- 
paratus of mischief; and this too, even though it 
may never have been actually mischievous. Nay, 
we loathe it even before its pernicious energies 
are sufficiently developed to be injurious at all. 
We look simply at its nature ; we form our opinion 
from what that nature is in itself, and do not wait 
for actual displaysofit. Or, (to change the illustra- 
tion,) who would not recoil from the spectacle of él 
sleeping brigand, on whose countenance were im- 
pressed merely the traces of those stormy and de- 
praved passions, which slumber had hushed into mo- 
mentary repose ? We should abhor him because his 
nature was so depraved—because, however harmless 
for the moment, he still carried venom within, Now 
let us imagine a human being, whose faculties 
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have never yet been employed in the actual com- 
mission of evil, but yet are fully developed for ac- 
tion; who, in a word, has been slumbering from 
infancy to manhood; and let us suppose, that we 
know he will certainly employ his faculties for 
evil, the moment he shall start into active life; 
must not such a being, even before he has actually 
committed evil, or ‘ sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression,” be an object of abhorrence 
to every being characterized by moral rectitude, 
and consequently to God himself, and that in a 
degree proportioned to His ineffable purity ? Such 
a depraved being will be loathed because his 
nature is hateful. Neither must we forget, that 
where this depravity exists at all, the infinitely pure 
eyes of the Supreme can perceive far more of what 
is hateful in a soul thus morally perverted, even 
amidst what we are accustomed to consider the 
innocence of infancy, than our sin-clouded eye 
can see in the hardened brow and _ perturbed 
features of the sleeping murderer. Nor does it 
matter how long it may be, before the evil prin- 
ciples which are lodged in the breast shall develope 
their energies in action; or in what part of the 
boundless dominions of the Eternal. Through 
the varying scenes of immortality, through all 
worlds, throughout infinite duration, the same 
abhorrence on the part of the Divine Being must 
continue so long as the same causes operate to 
produce it: while he is pure and holy, so long 
must he hate what is the reverse of his nature. 
This perpetual hostility is the inevitable result of 
the different relations in which the two beings stand 
to one another; and a change must pass upon 
one, before he can be brought into conformity with 
the other; in other words, before this hostility can 
cease. It may be said, perhaps, that this represent- 
ation bears ominously on the destinies even of those 
who die in infancy, inasmuch as their death only 
removes them, with the same depraved principles 
still inherent, to some other sphere of action; to 
some distant world, in which those principles shall 
be developed,—the same relations still persisting, 
between them and their Creator, as though they 
had been permitted to live on earth. And this 
in our opinion would have been the case, (for 
death, simply considered, has no tendency to 
work a moral change on the soul,) were it not 
for that auspicious remedy which the gospel pro- 
vides. The death of Christ has obliterated the 
effects of Adam’s transgression, so far as that none 
shall be left to final depravity or final condemna- 
tion, for that alone. Thus provision is made for 
the moral renovation of infants; that renovation 
which must be produced in some way or other, 
before they can be received into communion with 
God. Who, then, does not exult in the glorious 
effects of the gospel, which has thus peopled 
heaven at once with unnumbered myriads of our 
race? and who does not almost envy the lot of 
those who, dying in infancy, are subjected at once 
to that transformation of nature, which shall fit 
them for the eternal habitations of heaven ?—But, 
in some way or other, the change, it is obvious, 
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must be produced; since so long as God remains 
what he is and a depraved creature still depraved, 
(no matter how the depravity originated,) so long 
must the latter remain beneath the frown of the 
former. , 

Such is the explication of the doctrine of original 
sin, which; it will be seen, does not, as is so often 
represented, imply the arbitrary imputation of the 
guilt of one moral agent to another, i no sense 
guilty; and then an equally arbitrary infliction 
of punishment : but, presupposing the moral state 
of Adam’s descendants to resemble his own, and 
to necessitate, therefore, the same treatment, it re~ 
presents it as just to deal with us as in our great 
progenitor,—as virtually one with him, as grafted 
on his stock, as bound up in his destinies. 

Now let us look, for a moment, at the great and 
sole difficulty with which this theory is embarrassed. 
It may perhaps be conceded, that when a certain 
moral state is once originated, a certain treatment 
on the part of the Supreme becomes inevitable; but 
then it will doubtless be objected, that it is ap- 
parently an unjust thing, or if this representation 
be too strong, a perplexing thing, (as we fully ad- 
mit it to be,) that the moral state of one being 
should, in the first instance, be affected by that of 
another. But, then, is this difficulty more insur- 
mountable than a thousand others closely analo- 
gous? It is apparently an unjust and perplexing 
thing, that one being should be born into the 
world with the seeds of disease and death within 
him; yet, we do not permit ourselves, on the one 
hand, to say, that it is not true that any are so 
born; for we are obliged to admit it in fact; nor 
on the other, that if it be true, it contravenes all 
the perfections of God; for as we find the fact 
to be iacontrovertible, we wisely determine within 
ourselves, that there is some way, though we know 
not what it is, of reconciling the fact with all the 
attributes of Deity. 

It will be seen by the defence we have just made, 
that we should not choose to attempt to vindicate, 
by direct argument, that constitution, by which 
the moral destinies of one being are in fact in- 
trusted to the keeping of another. This is one of 
the mysteries about which, in our present state, it 
is In vain to reason. The difficulty is to be met, 
simply by appealing, in the first instance, to the 
facts which prove such a constitution, and then 
by showing that the very same difficulty presses 
on any hypothesis that can be adopted on this 
Subject; and, indeed, may be objected to all the 
proceedings of God towards this lower universe : 
—and consequently can never be conclusive 
against the Calvinistic doctrine of original sin. 

What we have chiefly to do, is to ascertain, 
whether it is a fact that there is such a constitu- 
tion ; it is impossible that we can ever give a solu- 
tion of the reasons why the Divine Being permitted 
that there should be such; or what were the su- 
perior advantages which, notwithstanding all the 
evils connected with it, it possessed over others. 
Why evil should be permitted to exist at all under 
the government of a Being whose power, wisdom, 
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and benevolence, appear to be equally unlimited, 
must remain an inscrutable mystery. That con- 
stitution of things, however, of which we are now 
speaking, is no greater mystery. But, as we have 
already said, all that we have to do is to ascertain, 
whether ‘it is a fact, that God has permitted a 
constitution of things, by which the moral state 
of one being is affected by that of another. The 
first proof of it is deduced from the astounding 
and (upon any other hypothesis) inexplicable fact, 
that all mankind become sinners; that they as 
certainly fall into the commission of evil as they 
are permitted to exist! This, except upon the 
supposition of a depraved bias, is absolutely un- 
accountable ; it is incredible, that not one out of 
the many myriads of our race should have retained 
his moral integrity, supposing all to have been 
born without any predisposition to evil. But on 
this subject we need say nothing: in the first 
part of his treatise, Edwards has done the fullest 
justice to this branch of the argument. We know 
not which most to admire, the subtilty, or the com- 
prehensiveness, of his reasoning. It amounts to 
little short of demonstration. 

But, as we just now intimated, there are incon- 
testable facts which form a presumptive proof of 
the existence of such a constitution. Such a con- 
stitution would be in harmony with a thousand 
analogies, which offer themselves to our notice in 
every part of this lower universe. It is an ad- 
ditional reason, why we should not reject the 
belief of such a constitution, merely because we 
cannot give an explanation of it, that many of 
those analogous cases (cases fully admitted on all 
hands) are equally difficult of explication; and 
ought therefore, if the one be rejected, to be re- 
jected too; a conclusion which would speedily 
lead us to atheism. We find, in truth, that the 
creat law of the universe is mutual dependence, 
To ascend from the lower to the higher instances: 
—lIn the vegetable world, the root and the branches, 
the stock and the flower, flourish and wither, 
bloom and decay together. In the animal world, 
the young depend in a vast variety of ways upon 
their parents. In numberless cases, the most dis- 
tressing infirmities and the most torturing dis- 
eases, rendering the whole of life one long paroxysm 
of misery, are hereditary. The whole animal crea- 
tion (our opponents themselves being judges) suffer 
death ‘* for one man’s sin ;” nay, numberless my- 
riads of sensitive beings, who are in every sense 
guiltless and innocent, or rather, who are incapable 
of crime, are subjected to an immense amount of 
the most cruel suffering and at last to death itself, 
simply because their destinies are mysteriously in- 
terwoven with ours. ‘* The whole creation groan- 
eth and travaileth,” because man has played the 
fool. The child (to come a little nearer to the 
case before us) suffers for the folly or vice of its 
parent; nay, children’s children, to remote ge- 
nerations, shall be doomed to poverty or wreteh- 
edness, for the crime or imprudence of one an- 
cestor; whole nations are often the. victims of one 
man’s folly, tyranny, or ambition; and lastly, to 
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adduce a case strictly parallel, the moral con- 
dition of myriads (especially in heathen or savage 
countries) is as completely dependent upon the 
moral condition of those who are intrusted with 
their early education and upon whose character 
their own are necessarily formed, as though they 
had received from them a good or evil bias with 
the very elements of their being. Nurtured in 
ignorance, vice, and folly; trained as early and 
as invincibly to evil, as they could have been in 
any other way; familiarized to every species of 
crime and deprived of every incentive to virtue; 
what hope is there, what remote probability re- 
mains, of their being any thing else than just what 
their moral guardians have been? And this, be it 
recollected, shall be the case, not only with solitary 
individuals, but with whole nations, and that not 
only for a generation, but through a long series of 
ages. Now such a constitution is, in fact, as in- 
explicable (for in truth it is identical) as the one 
we are now considering. Yet the former is 
universally admitted, not because it can be ac- 
counted for any more than the other; but simply 
because it cannot be denied. Here we cannot re- 
frain from quoting the candid language in which 
Archbishop Whately cautions the opponents of 
Calvinism against employing arguments which 
will inevitably recoil on themselves. They were 
originally applied to a different subject; but are 
strictly applicable to this. 

‘* Before I dismiss the consideration of this sub- 
ject, I would suggest one caution relative to a 
class of objections, frequently urged against the 
Calvinistic scheme—those drawn from the conclu- 
sions of what is called natural religion, respecting 
the moral attributes of the Deity ; which it is con- 
tended, render the reprobation of a large portion 
of mankind an absolute impossibility. That such 
objections do reduce the predestinarian to a great 
strait, are undeniable; and not seldom are they 
urged with exulting scorn, with bitter invective, 
and almost with anathema. But we should be 
very cautious how we employ such weapons as 
may recoil upon ourselves. Arguments of this 
description have often been adduced, such as, I 
fear, will crush beneath the ruins of the hostile 
structure the blind assailant who has overthrown 
it. It is a frightful but an undeniable truth, that 
multitudes, even in christian countries, are born 
and brought up under such circumstances, as 
afford them no probable, often no possible, chance 
of obtaining a knowledge of religious truths, 
or a habit of moral conduct ; but are even trained 
from infancy in superstitious errors and gross de- 
pravity. Why this should be permitted, neither 
Calvinist nor Arminian can explain; nay, why the 
Almighty does not cause to die in the cradle every 
infant, whose future wickedness and misery, if 
suffered to grow up, he foresees, is what no system 
of religion, natural or revealed, will enable us sa- 
tisfactorily to account for. In truth, these are 
merely branches of the one great difficulty, the 
existence of evil, which may almost be called the 
only difficulty. It assumes, indeed, various 
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shapes ;—it is by many hardly recognised as a 
difficulty, and not a few have professed and be- 
lieved themselves to have solved it: but it still 
meets them, though in some new disguised form, 
at every turn; like a resistless stream, which, 
when one channel is dammed up, immediately 
forces its way through another. And as the dif- 
ficulty is not one peculiar to any one hypothesis, 
but bears equally on all alike, whether of revealed 
or natural religion, it is better in point of prudence, 
as well as of fairness, that the consequences of it 
should not be pressed as an objection against any. 
The Scriptures do not pretend (as some have 
rashly imagined) to clear up this awful mystery : 
they give us no explanation of the original cause 
of evil that exists, but they teach us how to avoid 
its effects; and since they leave this great and 
perplexing question just where they find it, it is 
better for us to leave it among “ the secret things 
which belong unto the Lord our God,” and to 
occupy ourselves with the things that are revealed, 
and which concern us practically,—which ‘ be- 
long unto us and to our children,” that we may 
*“* do all the words of God’s law.” Whately on 
the Writings of Paul, pp. 114—116. 

The simple question then is, which is the more 
reasonable, to admit such a constitution, borne out 
as it is by so many facts, and in harmony with 
innumerable analogies, though we cannot fully 
account for it, or to reject it merely for that cause, 
at the very same time that we are compelled to 
admit the existence of many other precisely 
similar facts, equally inexplicable? May there 
not be reasons, though we know them not, which 
will justify the one, since we are obliged to admit 
that there must be reasons, though we are equally 
ignorant of them, which will justify the other ? 
At all events, let us be consistent, and if we reject 
one reject all. 

In fact, the difficulties which encumber this sub- 
ject, as well as those connected with the ‘‘ freedom 
of the will,” are all complicated with that great 
mystery, the origin of evil; into which, it may 
indeed be said, all the difficulties throughout 
the whole science of theology ultimately re- 
solve themselves. It may be called, in fact, 
the only difficulty; had there been no evil in 
the universe, it would never have seemed won- 
derful, either that the volitions of moral agents 
should have been determined by an unalterable 
love of virtue and goodness, nor that the moral 
state of one being should be dependent on that of 
another. It would have seemed ridiculous for 
beings, thus circumstanced, to repine either that 
they did not possess the perilous privilege of exer- 
cising a self-determining power, or that, necessi- 
tated to be happy by the law of mutual depend- 
ence, they had no control over their own destinies. 

This great work of Edwards is divided into four 
parts : ‘ oe : 

Part I. contains ‘‘ evidences of original sin, 
from facts and events.” 

Part Il. is occupied with preofs of the ‘ doctrine 
from particular parts of Scripture.” 
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Part III. ‘‘ The evidence of the doctrine from 


redemption by Christ.” 


Part IV. contains ‘‘ answers to several objec- 
tions.” 


The ‘ Dissertation on the Nature of True Virtue” 
is one of the most profound, and yet, on the whole, 
we hesitate not to say, the least satisfactory, of all 
Edwards’s pieces. As a specimen of acute and 
subtle reasoning, it will bear comparison with al- 
most any thing he ever wrote. He appears to us, 
however, to have failed in establishing his main 
point ; principally, as we intimated in a former 
part of this essay, in consequence of his passion 
for purely deductive reasoning. He was too impa- 
tient to wait for a sufficiently large and compre- 
hensive survey (so absolutely necessary on such a 
subject) of those complicated phenomena on which 
this very perplexing question in ethics depends for 
a solution. He was too anxious to ascend to some 
one all-comprehending principle. In this he re- 
sembled certain analysists of beauty, who, fully 
persuaded that the source of the emotion was to 
be found in some one quality, constructed theories 
almost as numerous as the sources from which that 
emotion really flows. The analysists of virtue 
have in general had the like success, and possibly 
for similar reasons. 

Of those two great questions in ethics, ‘‘ Whatis 
virtue, and what is our obligation to practise it?” 
in other words, ‘‘ What ought we to do, and why 2” 
it is only the former which Edwards proposes to 
treat. He undertakes to tell us wHaT virTUE Is. 
His definition of it is, love to being in general. 
As this definition sacrifices perspicuity in no in- 
considerable measure, to a sententious brevity, the 
definition requires further definitions to define it. 
Edwards therefore proceeds to explain what he 
means by his terms. By being, he gives us to 
understand that he means beings ‘ possessed 
of perception and will ;” as these are, he tells 
us, ‘‘ the only beings capable objects of bene- 
volence.” The words ‘‘ perception and will,” are 
however unhappily chosen ; inasmuch as the 
would lead many to suppose, that he did not in- 
tend to include the lower orders of sensitive beings 
amongst the ‘‘ capable objects of benevolence.” 
This is actually-the error into which one of the 
most acute and accomplished writers on ethical 
subjects, Sir James Mackintosh,* fell, when com- 
menting on Edwards’s system, ‘ Surely sen- 
tient being,” says Sir James, ‘‘ would have 
been a more reasonable limitation.” This, how- 
ever, 1s precisely Edwards’s meaning: according 
to his notions of wild, (decidedly the most rational,) 
all beings capable of happiness have will as well as 
ourselves ; the voluntary principle in brutes not 
being, in his opinion, essentially different from that 
which exists in man, only operating within dif- 
ferent limits, and controlled by motives differing 
in variety and complexity, in different classes of 
voluntary agents. For the reasons, however, 


* In his essay on the progress of ethical science; Encyclopedia 
Britannica, last edition, p. 340. 
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which we have already assigned, it would have 
been decidedly better, had he said, ‘‘ beings capa- 
ble of happiness.” He then shows what is to be 
understood by love to being in general. He ex- 
plains, that he means, the desire of promoting the 
happiness of every being in the whole system of 
being, in such measure as that the greatest de- 
gree of happiness on the whole, shall be the result ; 
that every being shall be loved in proportion to 
his importance in the universe, and so far as such 
love does not prevent the attainment of the greatest 
possible degree of happiness to the whole; that at 
such point the love of individuals must stop ; that 
the love of every inferior being, or of every class 
of inferior beings, must give way to that of any 
one being, or any class of beings, which shall be 
proved to possess greater importance in the uni- 
versal system; and that to persist in a dispropor- 
tionate attachment to them is not virtue but vice. 
It follows, of course, from this theory, that the 
Divine Being is to be loved supremely, and that 
every other affection is to be immeasurably sub- 
ordinate to that which is due to him. 

This necessitates our author to speak of differ- 
ent degrees of being—an obscure and improper 
phrase, since there cannot be different degrees of 
existence. If a thing exists, it exists; and this 
may be affirmed equally of all classes of beings 
that exist at all. His meaning, therefore, by the 
phrase, ‘‘ degrees of being,” evidently is, merely the 
degrees in which certain faculties and powers are 
possessed by different beings, and their consequent, 
relative importance in the universal system. 

Edwards’s definition of virtue, therefore, is be- 
nevolence to all beings capable of happiness, in 
such proportions, as that each shall be loved just 
as his relative importance in the universal system 
deserves, and so far as is compatible with the 
grand design of securing the greatest happiness of 
the whole: or, in his own words, of which these 
are the interpretation, that it consists in “‘ love to 
being in general.” 

Now this being the case, the great question is, 
whether Jonathan Edwards means merely to assert 
that such a principle of universal benevolence 
ought to be a general principle of action in a vir- 
tuous man in this sense, that he should avoid 
whatever he perceives is incompatible with the 
welfare of the whole system of being, and should 
pursue what he perceives will promote it; or 
whether he intends to apply the principle to every 
particular act, and to assert that no such act can 
be virtuous, unless it flows from a conscious recog- 
nition of such a principle at the time of action, 
in other words, from ‘ love to being in general” 
as the motive. If he meant only the former, then 
there is no dispute with him; for that in such a 
general benevolence of mind, predisposing it to 
seek the happiness of all who are capable of it, 
virtue eminently consists, and that a man cannot 
be virtuous who does not cultitate such benevo- 
lence, is universally admitted; but then, we are 
only told in what habit of mind virtue eminently 
consists, and are as far as ever from: the great and 
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-avowed object of inquiry; which is, what is it which 
renders every act of virtue, virtuous; in other 
words, what is the differential quality of all 
virtue ? 

To say any thing to the purpose, therefore, 
Edwards must have intended (and many subse- 
quent passages of the ‘‘ Dissertation” show that this 
was his design) to apply his system to every par- 
ticular act, and to affirm, that virtue cannot be 
predicated of any action which does not flow from 
a desire to promote the happiness of being in 
general; from a conscious feeling at the time of 
action, that the action contemplated would have 
this effect, 

Consistently with this principle, Edwards dis- 
tinctly denies that the love of gratitude, or bene- 
volence to another being for his benevolence to 
us; or even the love of moral beauty, or benevo- 
lence to another being on account of his moral 
excellence, can properly be called virtuous at all. 
Yet he will not deny that they are in some sense 
virtuous, which admission (if there be any mean- 
ing in it at all) is a virtual abandonment of his 
principle. If the term virtue can, in any sense 
in which it still retains substantially the same mean- 
ing, and merely implies different modifications of the 
same thing, be applied to both the above kinds of 
love, as well as to that which he contends is alone 
properly denominated virtue, then Edwards is 
merely telling us, as before, in what virtue em- 
nently consists ; he is giving us one of the species 
of virtue, and that the noblest, not telling us what 
virtue is; he is telling us what makes some actions 
virtuous, and those eminently so; not what makes 
all virtuous actions such. But if the word virtue, 
as applied to these various emotions, does not re- 
tain substantially the same meaning, then it is as 
absurd to say that it may in some sense be applied 
tothem all, as to say that they may be characterized 
by the same word, if we will please to understand 
that word in two senses as diverse as would be 
conveyed by two different words. Just as if (to 
imagine a case) a naturalist had resolved to de- 
fine the term “‘ animals” by saying that they were 
beings possessed of the power of locomotion, but 
yet affirmed, that there were other beings who 
might, in some sense, be termed animals, though 
they had not the power of locomotion. It is evi- 
dent that if he intends to employ the term animal 
in these two cases in the same sense, so as that it 
shall retain in both its distinctive qualities, he has 
not, in his definition, been giving us the differential 
quality of aZ animals, but only of some, namely, 
of those who possess the power of locomotion ;_ but 
if he intends to employ the term animal in two 
totally different senses, then it is frivolous to tell 
us that the word animal may be applied to beings 
who have not locomotion, only it must be in a 
sense as different as would be conveyed by the 
term vegetable. 

Edwards himself seems to be aware of the diffi- 
culty which thus presses his system, and he there- 
fore guards his theory by speaking of “ ¢rue vir- 
tue.” If by this he means not to include all 
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virtue that is really so, but virtue in the highest 
sense, in other words, if he is merely giving us a 
species of virtue, (the noblest if you will, but still 
a species,) no one will have any dispute with him, 
That habit of mind which tends to universal be- 
nevolence is indeed eminently virtuous ; and those 
acts which flow immediately from such a princi- 
ple, are unquestionably the highest kind of virtu- 
ous actions. But if he means, as we have before 
said, that it is essential to virtwe,—not merely to 
the highest kind of it,—that its acts should flow 
from such a principle, then we affirm without fear 
of contradiction, that infinitely the larger portion 
of those actions which have usually been thought 
virtuous, and are really so in any intelligible 
sense, are not virtuous at all. Many of them have 
flowed from benevolence, indeed, but not from a 
benevolence which has even thought, at the mo- 
ment of action, of the remote tendencies of action, 
or attempted to calculate whether it would pro- 
duce the largest measure of happiness on the whole, 
or whether it was disproportioned to the relative 
importance of the being, the love of whom im- 
mediately inspired it. Innumerable other acts of 
virtue have flowed directly from a simple sense of 
duty. Nay, by far the greater part of actions of 
obedience to God, cannotbe deemed virtuous in the 
sense we are now considering. For though it is 
true, that the Divine Being is infinitely the best 
and the greatest of beings, and is therefore of infi- 
nitely most value in the system of universal being ; 
and though we cannot possibly err in impli- 
citly obeying his will, yet according to the system 
we are now combating, those actions which have 
a reference to him cannot be accounted virtuous, 
unless the whole system of being be considered 
too, and our actions sanctioned, not only by a 
sense of love and duty to him alone considered, 
but as compared with the whole system of being. 
Now we appeal to any man of piety, whether the 
idea of such a calculation—whether a distinct con- 
sciousness that he was promoting the happiness of 
being in general, ever, or at all events often, en- 
tered his mind, when obeying God simply because 
God has commanded such obedience ? 

It is no sort of reply to this to say, that when 
the mind comes to reflect on the consequences of 
these actions, it sees that virtuous action is ever 
coincident with the greatest happiness of all, or 
that its tendencies are always beneficial ; in other 
words, that when we have really acted virtuously, 
we shall find, that so far as regards the results of 
actions, we shall always have acted as though we 
had been actuated by “‘ love to being in general,” 
This indeed is true, and is what has led to the con- 
struction of this theory of virtue ; but there is a vast 
difference between acting from universal benevo- 
lence, and acting as though we had acted from 
it; just as much difference, in fact, as there is 
between doing a thing accidentally and of design. 
Actions are denominated virtuous or vicious, from 
their motives, not from their tendencies ; tenden- 
cies that are not perceived, or not felt at the time 
of action, never determine the moral character of 
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the action. If such a rule of moral judgment were 
for an instant admitted, many an action would 
become virtuous which the world had never sus- 
pected of being such ; nay, for ought we can tell, 
all moral evil itself might be found in the end to 
be so. We have no doubt that the discovery of 
the sublime and beautiful truth, that all virtuous 
action tends, ultimately, and on the great scale, to 
universal happiness, in other words, uniformly tends 
to the same consequences as though it had origi- 
nated purely in universal benevolence, led to the 
supposition not only that all is virtuous action which 
so originated, but that that is not virtue which does 
not so originate. That such a tendency may always 
be considered a test of virtue in this sense, that it is a 
sine qud non of virtuous action; and that whatever, 
in the longrun, can be proved not to possess such be- 
neficial tendency, cannot be virtue, is true enough. 
But not a step further than this will it carry us in the 
inquiry, ‘“‘ What is virtue?” There is undoubtedly 
one Beine whose virtue may be said to consist in 
that enlarged and universal benevolence for which 
Edwards contends, simply because all the ultimate 
tendencies of actions are fully knowntohim. He 
regulates his own conduct, and determines ours, 
by his knowledge that such and such actions will, 
ultimately, and on the great scale, promote the 
welfare of universal being. In him benevolence 
and virtue can exactly coincide; but in him only, 
for he alone has the infinite amplitude of mind 
necessary to embrace all the remote consequences 
of any given action, as spread out over the map of 
infinite ages and interwoven with the history of in- 
numerable worlds. To man he has given other and 
inferior principles of action ; and though that is in 
man the noblest species of virtue (for this we will- 
ingly concede to Edwards) which most resembles 
the boundless benevolence of the Most High, 
there are very many human actions, properly 
denominated virtuous, which must immediately 
spring from a lower source. By an economy full 
of beauty and wisdom, however, the Divine Being 
has ordained that the subordinate principles from 
which man’s virtue springs, should have a tendency 
to promote that which is mis direct end; the wel- 
fare of the whole system of being. If every man 
would only do that which he knows to be his duty, 
(whether the principle of benevolence, or gratitude, 
or any other, be immediately paramount, mat- 
ters not,) the harmony of the universe would be 
secured. To use the beautiful language of Robert 
Hall: “‘ It might have been worth while to re- 
flect, that in the natural world there are two kinds 
of attraction ; one which holds the several parts of 
individual bodies in contact ; another, which main- 
tains the union of bodies themselves with the 
general system: and that, though the union in 
the former case is much more intimate than in 
the latter, each is essential to the order of the 
world. Similar to this is the relation which the 
public and private affections bear to each other, 
and their use in the moral system.” To sum up 
the whole: If Edwards means by “ true virtue,” to 
tell us only what is the sublimest and noblest 
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species of virtue, then he is quite right, for cer- 
tainly those acts of virtue deserve to be so con- 
sidered, which spring from a distinct intention of 
producing the largest measure of good on the 
whole, or in other words, from universal benevo- 
lence. But if he means to assert that virtue can be 
predicated only of such actions as spring from 
such a principle, then it is manifestly false ; and 
would go to banish virtue out of every sanctuary 
in the universe, except its only inviolable abode, 
the bosom of God. 

A word or two on the pernicious application, of 
which, without any fault of Edwards, the system 
he has adopted is susceptible. That man should 
strive to cultivate the sublime disposition of mind, 
which forms the basis of this theory, is indeed 
most true, and the more we possess it, the more 
we resemble God. Yet to attempt to reduce it 
systematically to practice in partecular actions, 
would be to the last degree dangerous and ab- 
surd. Even if the principle of benevolence were 
still retained, and were not (as it soon would be) 
warped by selfishness, it would lead to innumer- 
able errors in action, from false estimates of what 
would produce the greatest happiness on the 
whole; in other words, from an ignorance of 
what universal benevolence, regulated by infinite 
intelligence, would dictate. Any thing less than 
such an intellect must be necessarily baffled by 
such calculations.—But there is another abuse to 
which the practical application of the theory is 
liable; and by which that sublime principle of 
benevolence, in which the pure and ethereal spirit 
of Edwards exulted, and in which alone he would 
have virtue to originate and consist, is liable to 
be obscured and lost. We allude to those cold 
systems of ethics, (founded, as Robert Hall very 
justly observes, on a perversion of Edwards’s 
theory,) which measuring virtue simply by its 
beneficial tendencies, fixes the mind rather upon 
its happy results, than upon its sublime nature 
and origin. According to Edwards’s system, vir- 
tue consists in universal benevolence ; according 
to that of some of his imitators, virtue is that 
which produces the largest measure of happiness 
on the whole. Now these two propositions are 
in reality identical, and it may seem to be of ver 
little consequence which is avowedly made the 
basis of an ethical theory, Yet in reality they 
may be found, and are found, to lead, as the one 
or the other is chiefly contemplated, to two totally 
diverse classes of associations, affecting in the 
most serious manner our moral sentiments. The 
one proposition necessarily obtrudes upon the 
mind the ennobling principle from which virtue 
springs; the other, the auspicious results in which it 
terminates. As the consequence, one class of 
moral philosophers will be admiring principally 
the beauty and fertility of the soil through which 
such a stream pours out its waters; another 
will be looking down into the tranquil and trans- 
parent depths of that fountain from which those 
beneficent waters flow. It well accorded with the 
transcendental greatness and purity of a mind like 
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that of Edwards, that he regarded chiefly the 
prinewple of virtue. Neither the one or the other 
indeed ought to be overlooked ; but still it remains 
true, that the character of our views of virtue will 
be materially affected, according as the one or 
the other has the habitual ascendancy in our 
thoughts. But we need say little on this subject. 
It has been treated with uncommon force and 
beauty by Sir James Mackintosh, in his ‘‘ Disserta- 
tion on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy.” 

To any practical application of this theory 
under any modification, the insuperable objection 
is—that the limitation of our faculties will not per- 
mit us to use it. 


The work on the “ Religious Affections” is one 
of the most valuable works on practical and ex- 
perimental piety ever published. It is more de- 
fective in point of style, as we have already had 
occasion to remark, than any other pieces put 
forth by Edwards himself. This renders its pe- 
rusal tedious, and has perhaps detracted from its 
value by deterring many from its pages altogether. 
To those, however, whose robustness of mind or 
whose strength of piety, is not to be repelled by such 
defects, and who are never disgusted with truth, 
even when she comes forth divested of all her orna- 
ments, there is no work of the same kind in the 
English language which will better repay a care- 
ful perusal. 

This work, as well as the ‘‘ Thoughts on the Re- 
vival,” were written shortly after the first of those 
remarkable periods of religious excitement, which 
are now technically called ‘‘ Revivals,” and which 
have since been so frequently witnessed in various 
parts of America. Edwards wrote for the two-fold 
purpose of vindicating them from indiscriminate 
censure and of guarding against their excesses. 
That these ‘‘ revivals” have always been character- 
ized by a vast deal of fanaticism and extrava- 
gance, and have in a great measure contributed 
to produce them, is universally admitted. All this 
was to be expected from human nature, and can 
excite no surprise in those who are only tolerably 
acquainted with that nature. At the same time, 
so many sober-minded persons of al/ denomina- 
tions have borne witness to the general beneficial 
. tendencies of these revivals, without any attempt 
to disguise their abuses, that no man of candour 
can attribute them wholly to fanaticism. Of these 
witnesses, none, assuredly, has greater weight with 
us than Jonathan Edwards, and none couid be 
better fitted to form a dispassionate opinion. His 
natural coolness of temperament; his extensive 
opportunities of observation ; his fair and candid 
admission of the evils by which these revivals were 
necessarily attended ; all entitle his opinion to the 
utmost deference and respect. We have already 
said that his “‘ Thoughts on the Revival” and his 
“ Treatise on the Religious Affections” were both 
written with the same design. Perceiving how 
extensively the ‘ revivals” were liable to abuse ; 
how ready multitudes were to substitute transient 
emotion and excitement of the passions, for the 
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genuine feelings of religion, and, forgetting the 
most essential expressions of real piety, to attach 
importance to certain spurious signs of it, he at- 
tempts to point out what are those proofs, which 
may justify an opinion that a religious change, 
whether in individuals or communities, is really 
the work of God. The treatise of the ‘‘ Affections” 
is an application of these tests to individuals ; the 
“Thoughts on the Revival,” to communities. The 
same coolness of judgment, the same complete 
exemption from fanaticism, (though the author was 
so powerfully exposed to its influence,) charac- 
terize both these productions. The former is im- 
measurably the most important, and to this the 
few observations we are about to make will be 
confined, 

While it cannot be denied that there is a very 
large class of mankind, who would identify reli- 
gion with certain emotions ; who would substitute, 
for the only infallible indications ofa moral change, 
animal excitement, sudden illuminations, the alter- 
nate raptures of a presumptuous hope and the 
agonies of an equally unreasonable fear; who 
prove their religion rather by talking of it, than 
by permitting it to plead silently for itself in the 
eloquence of conduct; it must be confessed, that 
there is a still larger class, who view with absurd 
suspicion every species of religious feeling, and, as 
though they thought men were pure intelligences 
and the truths which religion reveals, of no more 
importance to our happiness than mathematical 
abstractions, would school us into an almost total 
suppression of strong emotion and of all the na- 
tural signs of it. The former of these two classes 
would be likely to abuse revivals ; the latter would 
eagerly lay hold of their incidental extravagances 
to cover them with ridicule. Now the design of 
Edwards is to show that those signs, which the 
fanatic considers exclusive proof of piety, and on 
which the phleematic formalist pours immea- 
surable scorn, are, in reality, no conclusive sign 
at all, either of piety or the absence of it; that 
such signs may accompany or not accompany 
genuine religion, and neither justify the absurd 
confidence which one party repose in them, nor 
the ridicule and suspicion with which they are 
treated by the other. This occupies the first part 
of the work. After having thus shown what are 
not conclusive marks of a real change of nature, 
or of the contrary, he enters upon a masterly 
description of those signs which may be con- 
sidered almost infallible. 

The introductory chapter, on the nature of the 
affections, showing the absurdity of any religion 
that does not powerfully affect them—is well 
worthy of universal perusal. Whatever extra- 
vagances and paradoxes, indeed, men may have 
indulged on this subject, none can rival the absur- 
dities of those who too generally flatter themselves 
that they are perfectly free from every weakness of 
the kind; we mean those who deprecate all intense 
feeling in religion, and view it with marked suspi- 
cion : who on this subject, at least, always maintain 
astern control over their affections; a control, which, 
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onany other, they would be the first to denounce, 
asan unnatural apathy. They themselves will tell 
you, when matters of present interest engage their 
attention, that their affections were implanted, they 
presume, for some purpose; that they do not won- 
der that the soul of man should be stirred within 
him in exact proportion to the magnitude and im- 
portance of the object that excites his emotion, 
nay, very often, in a degree absurdly dispropor- 
tionate ; and yet they continue to believe that in- 
comparably the sublimest and the most overwhelm- 
ing of all themes of contemplation, should inspire 
neither terror nor rapture. 

Edwards justly contends, that from the very 
constitution of our nature, religion, if felt at all, 
will powerfully operate on the affections ; and that 
by the very same constitution of our nature, such 
excitement of the affections will, as in every other 
case, show itself by appropriate external signs, 
“Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” As to the degree, or the manner, in 
which such emotions should express themselves, 
care, no doubt, should be taken to repress mani- 
fest impropriety and extravagance; still, even in 
doing this, great caution must be exercised: not 
only charity, but an enlarged philosophy, will 
make considerable allowance for peculiarities of 
individual temperament, and for the habits and cus- 
toms of different communities and of different ages. 
All signs of emotion, except those which nature 
has given us, vary with the changes of times and 
of nations, and their absurdity or propriety must be 
in a great degree matter of association. 

Edwards’s great object, however, is to show 
that while some signs of emotion may be reason- 
ably expected if-religion be felt at all, yet that be 
they what they may, they form no conclusive proof, 
either for or against the reality of religion. Some 
emotion, indeed, is naturally the result of religion ; 
but at best is only a presumptive proof, a proof in 
the sense of a sine qud non ; for such emotion may 
spring from other causes. He who exhibits no feel- 
ing at all, cannot be religious; but he may feel 
much who is any thing but religious. 

In order to understand exactly the position Ed- 
wards takes, this must be distinctly borne in 
mind. He constantly argues that such and such 
signs are not conclusive of the existence of vital 
piety; neither against it, because though some of 
them, and to some extent, are the natural, we may 
say necessary, accompaniment of piety, they are 
often also the accompaniment of something else. 
So far as they are sustained by other more conclu- 
sive proof, they furnish a presumptive evidence of 
piety, and are the appropriate expressions of it ; 
if not so sustained, they proportionably incur the 
Suspicion of spuriousness : just as when we judge 
of gold ;—the possession of some of the more ob- 
vious marks is not decisive of the metal, because 
these marks may be imitated, or may exist natu- 
rally in some substance not gold; but since they 
are qualities of gold, they must be considered, so 
far as sustained by other properties, presumptive 
proof, that the substance in which they inhere is 
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gold; so far as not so sustained, the substance is 
suspicious. Ifthe presence of such qualities, how- 
ever, is no positive proof of the substance being 
gold, it would be infinitely absurd to suppose their 
presence conclusive proof against it, or their 
absence a presumption in its favour. Gold must 
at least glitter, although all that glitters is not 
gold. Not less absurdly do they act, who sup- 
pose, contrary to all analogous exercises of the 
affections, that the proof of the existence of reli- 
gious feeling is in inverse ratio to a suppression of 
its signs. 

There are in this masterly production, two de- 
fects of a character too serious to permit us to 
pass them over in silence. One is, in the com- 
mencement of the second part, where Edwards 
proposes to enumerate the signs by which an indi- 
vidual may judge of the reality of his own religion, 
or manifest itto others. The first position is, ‘‘ that 
gracious affections are the results of a divine influ- 
ence.” This is true, butsurely not to the purpose of 
his inquiry, which is to show what is the criterion by 
which we may judge that religious affections really 
have this divine origin. This is the thing to be 
proved, and cannot be the medium by which it is 
to be proved. This property of religious affections 
is the very thing either correctly or erroneously 
supposed to exist, and what is wanted is a sign 
by which its existence may be proved. As a 
general introduction, indeed, showing what it is 
which is proposed to be proved, this section is in- 
valuable ; but not, we conceive, as affording us one 
of the signs of the reality of religious affection. 

The other defect in this treatise, to which we have 
adverted, is thathe has supposed the religious affec- 
tions of the convert, at least in the first stage of his 
religious feelings, to be too pure, elevated, and 
lofty. We now especially refer to section 2nd, 
Part III. entitled, ‘‘ The first objective ground of 
gracious affections is the transcendently excellent 
and amiable nature of divine things, as they are’ 
in themselves; and not any conceived relation 
they bear to self, or self-interest.” In this section, 
he explicitly contends that the love of God has 
for its ‘‘ objective foundation, his moral perfec- 
tions ;” and is purely disinterested. He here 
lays too little stress on gratitude, and those kindred 
emotions, which undoubtedly hold an ascendant 
influence in the bosom of a young convert ; nay, in 
our opinion, Edwardsalmost inverts the natural pro- 
gress of religious feeling. The direct tendency of 
such representations is to depress the sincere believer, 
Ofsuch perfection each is ready to say, ‘It is high; 
I cannot attain unto it;’’ and to conclude, that 
because he does not find such marks of piety, he 
has none, Whatis only the attainment of a mature 
Christianity, if, indeed, such sublimated devotion 
can be attained at all, Edwards represents.as cha- 
racterizing the very infancy of piety. To the super- 
human elevation to which the Christian must be 
conducted (if at all) by many and toilsome steps, 
he tells the young convert to soar at once, as 
on the wings of seraphim; and the myste- 
ries which belong only to the fully initiated, 
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he would expound at the very threshold of the 
temple. . 

We might illustrate the progress of religion in 
the soul, by the feelings of a criminal who has un- 
expectedly received pardon from a magnanimous 
and merciful sovereign. A transport of gratitude 
to his benefactor is the first impulse ; he is lost in 
amazement at his unhoped-for escape. His first 
emotions, therefore, naturally have a reference 
chiefly to the benefits he has received. After a 
while, and as his mind reverts again and again to the 
character of his sovereign, admiration of his moral 
worth and excellence begins gradually to attain the 
ascendancy: as such feelings slowly strengthen 
into habits, he at length becomes enamoured of 
these excellences for their own sake, and thinks 
less of them in relation to the happiness they have 
conferred upon him than in relation to their in- 
trinsic beauty. It is just thus, in our opinion, 
with the christian convert. The approximation to 
a pure and disinterested love of God, (and whether 
such love can be ever attained, may well become 
a question,) must at all events be the last and 
most exalted aftainment of piety. But we need 
say the less on this part of the treatise, as it has 
been so often and so ably treated by others. 

The defects we have mentioned are but slight 
abatements from the general excellence of this 
treatise, which, of its kind, we believe to be un- 
matched eitherin the English or any other language 
Some of the latter sections, more especially those 
on ‘‘evangelical humiliation,” and ‘‘the symmetry 
of religious affections,” are full of conceptions 
not only profound, but exquisitely beautiful ; con- 
ceptions, which form a striking contrast with the 
uncouthness and ruggedness of the style. 

The treatise on ‘‘ God’s chief End in the Crea- 
tion” will bear comparison with any of Edwards’s 
pieces, for vastness and comprehensiveness of 
thought as well as for subtilty of reasoning. It 
had long been a controversy amongst divines, 
whether benevolence or the design of fully exhi- 
biting the divine glory, was the primary motive, 
which impelled the Creator to give existence to 
the universe.—Edwards argues that both these 
objects were contemplated by the Divine Being ; 
that they are not properly distinct ; on the con- 
- trary, that they exactly coincide ; that in propor- 
tion as the one is promoted the other must be 
promoted also; and that the highest glory of 
God will be the greatest happiness of the universe. 
The common arguments which are used to prove 
that it is unworthy of the Supreme to suppose him 
actuated by the desire of promoting his own glory, 
are triumphantly refuted. We know few things 
in the writings of Edwards, more felicitous than 
that part of the dissertation, in which (after 
justly arguing that if there is any sense in which 
the infinite Being can be made the chief end of 
the creation, it is fitand reasonable that he should 
be so) he imagines some perfect being, called in 
to decide whether the Divine Glory or the happi- 
ness of the creature possess the prior claim to 
attention. He then ingeniously argues, that as 
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that imaginary deity would judge, so must the 
all-perfect Being, who cannot see things other- 
wise than they really are. Any apparent harsh- 
ness, however, in the doctrine is removed by the 
view which Edwards takes of it. According to 
him, the happiness of the creature and the promo- 
tion of the Divine Glory are inextricably blended ; 
the brighter the rays which stream back upon God 
from every part of that mighty universe, which re- 
flects and multiplies his image, the brighter of 
course, that primary effulgence, which emanates 
from himself on his happy creatures; the one is 
necessarily the exact measure of the other. The 
more dazzling the reflection of the sun’s light, the 
more powerfully must he be shining on our world. 

The work entitled, ‘‘ The History of Redemp- 
tion,” was, as we have already said, posthumous. 
It is unfinished in every sense, and was, in fact, 
left merely in fragments, which were afterwards 
thrown into the form in which they are now 
published. 

The work would doubtless have been a noble 
production had Edwards lived to finish it, but, in 
its present state, is little more than a rough 
sketch of a magnificent design. His aim was 
to illustrate the progress of that great scheme 
which the Scriptures assure us has been the 
cherished project of the divine wisdom, since the 
dawn of time ;—the object to which all the move- 
ments of Providence have been tending ; for 
which this lower world has been continued in ex- 
istence; to promote which angels have been sent 
forth as ministering spirits; and the very prepa- 
ration for which was carried on through a long 
succession of ages by typical and shadowy dispen- 
sations, and the gradual disclosures of prophecy. 
Edwards justly thought that important purposes 
might be served in tracing the progress of a scheme 
so vast and so slowly developed, in watching the 
advancement of that glorious light which has at 
length burst upon the world, from its first feeble 
glimmering in the age of the patriarchs, through 
the dim twilight of the Mosaic dispensation, and 
the long dawning of the morn of prophecy, even 
to the perfect day. He justly thought that—in 
showing how this light increased in each particu- 
lar age, just in that degree which would be most 
conducive to the grand object in view, and just in 
the degree, also, which the circumstances of the 
world would admit, much might be said to illus- 
trate and vindicate the Divine wisdom at each 
stage of this wondrous history. 

Another object our author had im view, was to 
construct, on an entirely original plan, a system of 
theology. ‘ 

This work displays the most profound and fami- 
liar knowledge of Scripture ; it shows, in a pecu- 
liar manner, (what, indeed, all his writings show to 
a considerable extent,) that he had studied the 
whole Bible with the most indefatigable diligence, 
and had made it his special object to trace out the 
mutual relations and bearings of its various parts. 

If Edwards had lived to complete this work, he 
would doubtless have enlarged and expanded many 
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parts, and abridged and condensed others ; for it 
is observable, that he very often merely gives us a 
tedious and miraculously ill-written amplification 
of the Scripture narrative, instead of entering into 
the reasons why the events which he relates were 
pertnitted rather than others, or how they bore upon 
the great scheme of redemption, Now, it is in this 
latter employment—in deducing inferences from 
facts already admitted, that Edwards was exactly 
qualified to excel. The peculiarities of his style, 
as we have already remarked, could not but 
render his mere narrative intolerable. We need 
hardly say, that he could not give a worse exhi- 
bition of these most repulsive peculiarities, than 
by attempting to ¢ranslate the clear, simple nar- 
ration of Scripture into his own uncouth and bar- 
barous dialect. 

The style of it is far more rugged’ and unpleas- 
ing, and contains more tedious repetitions, than 
even the treatise on the “ Religious Affections,” 
or the “‘ Thoughts on the Revival.” This might 
reasonably be expected ; for if there be found such 
an utter absence of elegance, even in those works 
which were published under Edwards’s own eye, 
and on the composition of which, he might na- 
turally be supposed to have expended some la- 
bour, what was to be expected from his loose 
papers and his more extemporaneous efforts? Ed- 
wards was far enough from belonging to that class 
of writers, whose most careless and casual pro- 
ductions have something in them of elegance and 
beauty. 

The above remarks are equally applicable to 
another posthumous and unfinished work of Ed- 
wards, entitled, ‘‘ Types of the Messiah.” This 
piece was published a short time since in America, 
by his descendant, Sereno Dwight, and is now 
republished, for the first time in England, in the 
present edition. This work has all the excellences 
of the “ History of Redemption,” and all its de- 
fects. Both are abundantly rich in rough-hewn 
materials for thought; and form a mine of ex- 
haustless wealth to the professed theologian. 

The treatise on ‘ Qualifications for Com- 
munion” was published, as we have already had 
occasion to say, under circumstances of a very 
peculiar nature ; a detail of which cannot be given 
here, but which will be found fully related in the 
Memoir prefixed to this edition. 

We have already observed, in a former part of 
the present essay, that Edwards’s conduct in this 
controversy, when viewed in all its circumstances, 
affords one of the most impressive exhibitions of 
lofty integrity, perfect candour, and magnanimity, 
the world has ever seen. We may here remark, 
that it also furnishes an instance, not less signal, 
of irrepressible energy of mind. We are confident 
our readers will agree with us, when we tell them 
that the work on ‘Communion ” was produced in 
the short space of two months and a half, under 
the most harassing and depressing circumstances 
that can well be conceived ! 

As the controversy, with which it is taken up, 
has now entirely passed away, owing to Edwards 


having convinced all America of the truth and rea- 
sonableness of his opinions, (though he at first stood 
nearly alone,) it is unnecessary to enter into an 
analysis of the contents of the work : such detail 
could hardly be expected to be interesting to the 
generality of our readers. We have no hesitation 
in saying, however, that for logical acuteness and 
subtilty, it is scarcely matched even by the 
treatise on the “* Will.” : 

Those who enjoy a book not merely for the 
truth it conveys, but as an athletic exercise of the 
intellect, will derive no less pleasure from it, than 
from the perusal of Locke’s “‘ Letters to Stilling- 
fleet.” We know of nothing in the whole range 
of controversy more delightfully illustrative of 
perfect candour and argumentative acuteness, than 
the answers to the twenty objections which he sup- 
poses his opponents might possibly oppose to bis 
views. These objections are not such as contro- 
vertists too generally put into the mouths of their 
adversaries,—the very weakest that can be in- 
vented. On the contrary, they are the very 
strongest ; are put in the fairest and most forcible 
form; and are then—utterly demolished. It is 
impossible to conceive any thing more acute than 
his reasoning on the iid, iid, and ixth objections. 

All the above remarks strictly apply to a se- 
cond piece on the same subject ; we mean his re- 
ply to the hapless ‘‘ Solomon Williams,” who had 
had the desperate courage to attack the first. As 
specimens of intellectual power, both these works 
of Edwards are invaluable. 

The dissertation on ‘ Justification by Faith 
alone,” is one of Edwards's best pieces, though 
not so full or elaborate as some of them. It is, 
however, as acute as any, and many parts of 
it are scarcely inferior to the profoundest trains 
of reasoning in the treatise on the ‘‘ Will.” We 
would particularly instance his replies to the ob- 
jection, that “‘ justification is not of works” is pre- 
dicated only of justification by the works of the 
ceremonial law. All may not agree in particular 
statements ; as for example, that of the doctrine 
of imputed righteousness ; yet there is very little 
to which by far the larger part of those attached 
to evangelical truth, would not readily subscribe. 
In reasoning on the infinite nature of all sin, 
Edwards appears to us to fall into his besetting 
vice, verbal reasoning, which he is very apt todo, 
when treating of infinitude. 

No divine ever unfolded with greater clearness 
the province of faith in man’s justification. He, 
as usual, ascends at once to the fountain-head of 
error; and resolves all the controversies which 
have taken place on this head into the ambiguities 
ofan insignificant particle, “ by” faith. The great 
question is, how is this particle to be understood ? 
He admits that faith is a condition of salvation in 
the sense of a sine gud non ;—yet as this is no more 
than -is true of good works in general, he there- 
fore argues, that this particle.is to be understood 
in amore peculiar and emphatic sense. He regards 


faith not only as an universal accompaniment of 


Justification, but as that very act by which the 
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soul accepts the Saviour, and enters into union 
with him. 

As it regards the argument that faith thus under- 
stood is made a moral qualification for salvation, 
and takes the place of good works, since it is, in 
fact, a moral excellency of the first and highest 
kind, Edwards distinguishes between what faith is 
in its own nature, and what it is in relation to the 
privileges for which it is made a qualification. 
He distinguishes between moral and natural 
qualifications ; between such as entitle a man to 
certain privileges, and such as have merely a na- 
tural tendency to fit him for them. It is not as 
possessing a moral qualification which entitles its 
possessor tocertain privileges, that he who possesses 
faith is justified, but because he who possesses 
faith is in a condition to receive the benefits of the 
gospel. Without such a qualification, therefore, 
those blessings could not be granted. Though 
faith, then, is in its own nature a moral excel- 
lency, yet it is only as a xatural qualification for 
partaking in the privileges of the gospel, that it 
avails the believer. Let us take a simple illus- 
tration. A man designs to grant to another cer- 
tain great benefits, not in the slightest degree de- 
served,—in no sense the price of moral desert ; 
yet he may demand certain qualifications in the 
object of his bounty, and those qualifications may 
be of a moral nature, though it is only as natu- 
ral qualifications that they are demanded. For 
instance, he might demand, that he shall be found 
honest. The blessings of the gospel all flow 
through the mediation and sacrifice of Christ ; 
they are not, in any degree, merited by those who 
receive them, yet they may justly be confined to 
those who possess such and such a natural quali- 
fication. Faith may justly be called such, since 
it has in a variety of ways such a direct tendency to 
promote the ultimate object of the gospel, and is, 
indeed, the great means by which its blessings are 
applied. 

It is well worthy of mention, that the dis- 
courses on ‘‘ Justification by Faith alone” issued 
in the conversion of a very considerable number 
of persons, and was the immediate cause of that 
<<‘ revival” at Northampton which afterwards called 
forth the ‘‘ Narrative.” This is another proof that 
this is the doctrine most peculiarly character- 
istic of the gospel; the energetic exhibition of 
which will be uniformly attended with success. 
The large infusion of metaphysical reasoning in 
these discourses might perhaps, in Edwards’s case, 
somewhat detract from their impressiveness when 
preached ; for the very qualities which often ren- 
der discourses so valuable as dissertations, dimi- 
nish their worth as ‘‘ sermons.” Yet, though the 
lustre and the keenness of this simple weapon might 
have been somewhat abated, in this instance, by the 
mixture of metaphysical speculation, it nevertheless 
reached the heart and produced its never-failing 
effects. Well said Martin Luther, that attach- 
ment to ‘‘ the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone” is the test of a standing or a falling church. 

The sermons of Jonathan Edwards, as might 


be supposed, are of very unequal merit. We 
have already had occasion to speak of two or three 
of them, They uniformly display more or less of 
the peculiar characteristics of our author’s mind; 
the same comprehensiveness and reach of thought; 
the same subtilty and vigour of argument. They 
will all be found highly valuable to the student 
and divine. 

The ‘‘ Miscellaneous Observations,” as they are 
called, on theological subjects, and the “ Notes on 
the Bible,” occupy not a few pages of his works : 
the former were published many yearsago; thelatter 
were given to the world only a short time since by 
Sereno Dwight, and are inserted in this edition ; 
the first English edition that has contained them. 

That such a large quantity, or even a much 
larger, of miscellaneous remarks, should have ac- 
cumulated ‘under our author’s hand, is surely 
nothing wonderful, when we consider his constant 
habit of immediately noting down every thought 
worth preserving. 

These miscellanea are, by no means, the least 
valuable of our author’s writings. They all ex- 
hibit, though of course in different degrees, his 
intellectual peculiarities, and many of them con- 
tain the germ and promise of profound theo- 
ries, which, if Edwards had lived longer, would, 
in all probability, have been given to the world 
in amature and systematic shape. Some of these 
miscellanea exhibit the substance of extensive 
controversies in a few pages; and, in this respect, 
afford yet more conclusive proof of the vastness 
and subtilty of Edwards’s mind and of the facility 
with which he at once ascended to great principles, 
than even his more elaborate productions. As 
a remarkable instance of this, we would adduce 
his observations on Tindal’s ‘‘ Christianity as old 
as the Creation.” The work of that subtle deist is 
one of the most artful and dangerous ever put forth 
by the champions of infidelity ; not, indeed, from 
its power of argument, but from the consummate 
sophistry with which its fallacies are constructed. 
When that sophistry is once unravelled, and those 
fallacies detected, it is seen to be one of the most 
contemptible books ever published ; and that, if 
the principles it advocates were fairly carried into 
effect, it would lead to the absurdest conduct in 
practical life that can be imagined. Neverthe- 
less, these principles are so craftily exhibited, 
there is such an air of candour and plausibility 
in the mode of stating them, that it requires no 
small skill in argument to disentangle the web of 
sophisms. This book led to one of the most 
triumphant refutations which the whole range of 
English theology presents; we mean the reply of 
Bishop Conybeare, a work which deserves to be 
far better known than it is, if only as affording 
one of the richest logical treats to which an argu- 
mentative mind cau be invited. His powers of 
reasoning were of the highest order, and his 
style possessed corresponding qualities of excel- 
lence. It is simple, terse, concise, and perspicu- 
ous in a very extraordinary degree. Whoever 
would wish to see the difference between his intel- 
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lect and a far greater, would do well to peruse his 
book in connexion with the remarks of Edwards 
on the same subject. Ina few pages, Edwards 
has detected and exposed Tindal’s principal 
fallacies; those fallacies, without which his whole 
structure of sophistry falls at once to the ground. 

In Edwards’s ‘‘ Miscellaneous Observations” will 
be found approaches to many theories which phi- 
losophy has since more fully established. This 
polarity of mind, this intellectual magnetism 
towards universal truth, has always been a charac- 
teristic of the greatest minds. By a species of 
lofty divination, they have anticipated what it was 
reserved for future ages, by a slow and toilsome 
progress, to confirm.—From what they have known, 
they have projected a little more of the mighty 
sphere of truth. It wasso with Bacon; with New- 
ton; with Locke; and it was so with Edwards. 
Such men are the prophets of a better dispensa- 
tion of philosophy, and see, in types, and shadows, 
and veiled symbols, the glories of a coming age. 

Thus we clearly perceive in Edwards’s “ Miscel- 
laneous Remarks,” indications that he had already 


embraced the modern theory of ‘“ causation ;” 
more fully propounded, though for the most in- 
sidious purposes, by Hume; and since vindicated 
from those pernicious consequences which Hume 
would fain have attached to it. Let us compare 
Edwards’s definition of a cause with that of Dr. 
Brown. They are absolutely identical. ‘‘A 
cause,” says Edwards, in his Notes on the mind, 
‘is that, after or upon the existence of which, or 
the existence of it after such a manner, the ex- 
istence of another thing follows.” Dr. Brown 
defines it thus; ‘‘ A cause is that which imme- 
diately precedes any change; and which existing 
at any time, in similar circumstances, has been 
always, and will be always, immediately followed 
by a similar change.” 

We have now finished the observations we had 
to make on the writings of Jonathan Edwards. We 
cannot conclude without observing, that they will 
be found to possess, beyond most others, the two- 
fold merit of at once conveying valuable and 
original thoughts, and of quickening and invigorat- 
ing the intellectual powers of the reader. 
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BIRTH--PARENTAGE—EARLY RELIGIOUS ADVANTAGES-—SERIOUS IMPRESSIONS AND ACCOUNT OF HIS EXPERIENCE, 


Few individuals ever appeared in the church of God 
who have merited, and actually received, higher tributes of 
respect than Jonathan Edwards. His intellectual powers 
were of no common order, and his industry in the cultiva- 
tion of those powers is strongly marked in that wide ex- 
tent of most important knowledge which he possessed. 
Tf we consider him as ranking with Hartley, Locke, and 
Bacon, in the scale of intellect, we shall have little appre- 
hension of his title to such distinction being disputed. 
His mighty mind grasped with ease those subjects at 
which others faltered. He saw truth almost intuitively, 
and was equally keen in the detection of error in all its 
varied shades.—This distinguished man claims admiration, 
not merely on the ground of uncommon strength of intel- 
lectual powers, and intense application of mind, rewarded 
by proportionate acquirements, but also as a most humble 
and devoted servant of Christ; bringing all he had received 
into his service, and living only to him. His soul was 
indeed a temple of the Holy Spirit, and his life uniformly 
manifested all the simplicity, purity, disinterestedness, and 
elevated character of the gospel of Christ. The glory of 
God was his supreme object, whether engaged in his de- 
yotional exercises, his studies, his social intercourse, the 
discharge of his public ministry, or in the publication of 
his writings. All inferior motives seem to have been 
without any discernible influence upon him. THe entered 
fully into the expressive language of Paul—“ The love of 
Christ constraineth me.” “ For me to live is Christ.” 
His personal example will long instruct, excite, and en- 
courage, and his writings will necessarily be most highly 
esteemed so long as the love of truth prevails. 

It has been justly observed, “The number of those men, 
who have produced great and permanent changes in the 
character and condition of mankind, and stamped their 
own image on the minds of succeeding generations, is 
comparatively small; and, even of this small number, the 
great body have been indebted for their superior efficiency, 
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at least in part, to extraneous circumstances, while very 
few can ascribe it to the simple strength of their own in- 
tellect. Yet here and there an individual can be found, 
who, by his mere mental energy, has changed the course 
of human thought and feeling, and led mankind onward 
in that new and better path which he had opened to their 
view. Such an individual was Jonathan Edwards. Born 
in an obscure colony, in the midst of a wilderness, and 
educated at a seminary just commencing its existence ; 
passing the better part of his life as the pastor of a frontier 
village, and the residue as an Indian missionary in a still 
humbler hamlet; he discovered, and unfolded, a system 
of the divine moral government, so new, so clear, so full, 
that while at its first disclosure it needed no aid from its 
friends, and feared no opposition from its enemies, it has 
at length constrained a reluctant world to bow in homage 
to its truth.” * 

Jonathan Edwards was born on the 5th of October, 
1703, at Windsor, on the banks of the Connecticut. His 
father, the Rev. Timothy Edwards, was minister of that 
place about 60 years. He died in January, 1758, in the 
89th year of his age, not two months before this his only 
son. Ile was a man of great piety and usefulness. On 
November 6th, 1694, he married Esther Stoddard, daugh- 
ter of the reverend and celebrated Solomon Stoddard, of 
Northampton, in the 23rd year of her age. They lived 
together in the married state above sixty-three years. Mrs. 
Edwards, our author’s mother, was born June 2nd, 1672, 
and lived to about ninety years of age, (some years after 
her son,) aremarkable instance of the small decay of men- 
tal powers at so advanced an age. This venerable couple 
had eleven children ; one son, the subject of these memoirs, 
and ten daughters, four of whom were older, and six 
younger, than himself. 

From the highly spiritual character and intellectual 
attainments of his parents, it might naturally be expected 
that his early education would be attended with no common 
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advantages; this was the fact. Many were the prayers 
presented by parental affection that this only and beloved 
son might be filled with the Holy Spirit; from a child 
know the Holy Scriptures; and be great in the sight of 
the Lord. They who thus fervently and constantly com- 
mended him to God, manifested equal diligence in training 
him up for God. Prayer excited to exertion, and exertion 
again was encouraged by prayer. The domestic circle was 
a scene of supplication, and it was a scene of instruction. 
In the abode of such exemplary servants of God, instruc- 
tion abounded; that which the eye saw,.as well as that 
which the ear heard, formed a lesson. There was nothing 
in the example of those who taught to diminish the force 
of instruction; there was nothing in social habits which 
counteracted the lessons of wisdom, and infused those 
principles which in after-years produced the fruit of folly 
and sin. On the contrary, there was every thing to en- 
large, to purify, and to elevate the heart, ané at the same 
time to train the mind, to those exercises of thought from 
which alone eminent attainments can be expected. 

The faithful religious instructions of his parents “ ren- 
dered him when a child familiarly conversant with God 
and Christ, with his own character and duty, with the way 
of salvation, and with the nature of that eternal life which, 
begun on earth, is perfected in heaven.” Their prayers 
were not forgotten, and their efforts did not remain with- 
out effect. In the progress of childhood he was in 
several instances the subject of strong religious impres- 
sions. “ This was particularly true some years before he 
went to college, during a powerful revival of religion in 
his father’s congregation. He, and two other lads of his 
own age, who had the same feelings with himself, erected 
a booth in a very retired spot in a swamp, for an oratory, 
and resorted to it regularly for social prayer. This con- 
tinued for a long period ; but the impressions ultimately 
disappeared, and in his own view, were followed by no 
permanent effects of a salutary nature.” ‘The precise 
period when he regarded himself as entering on a religious 
life he no where mentions, nor has any record been found 
of the time when he made a publick profession of religion. 
Even the church with which he became connected would 
not certainly be known, were it not that on one occasion 
he alludes to himself as a member of the church in East 
Windsor. From various circumstances, it seems that the 
time of his uniting himself to it was not far from the 
time of his leaving college. Of the views and feelings of 
his mind, on this most important subject, both before and 
after this event, there is a most satisfactory and instructive 
account, which was found among his papers in his own 
hand-writing, and which was written near twenty years 
afterwards for his own private benefit. It is as follows: 

“ Thad a variety of concerns and exercises about my 
soul from my childhood; but I had two more remark- 
able seasons of awakening, before [ met with that change 
by which I was brought to those new dispositions, and 
that new sense of things, that I have since had. The 
first time was when I was a boy, some years before I went 
to college,* at a time of remarkable awakening in my 
father’s congregation. I was then very much affected for 


many months, and concerned about the things of religion, | 


and my soul’s salvation; and was abundant in religious 
duties. I used to pray five times a day in secret, and to 
spend much time in religious conversation with other boys ; 
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and used to meet with them to pray together. I expe- 
rienced I know not what kind of delight in religion. My 
mind was much engaged in it, and had much self-righteous 
pleasure, and it was my delight to abound in religious 
duties. I, with some of my school-mates, joined together 
and built a booth in a swamp, in a very retired spot, for 
a place of prayer-+ And besides, I had particular secret 
places of my own in the woods, where I used to retire by 
myself; and was from time to time much affected. My 
affections seemed to be lively and easily moved, and I 
seemed to be in my element when I engaged in religious 
duties. And I am ready to think, many are deceived with 
such affections, and such a kind of delight as I then had 
in religion, and mistake it for grace. 

“ But, in progress of time, my convictions and affections 
wore off, and I entirely lost all those affections and de- 
lights, and left off secret prayer, at least as to any constant 
preference of it; and returned hke a dog to his vomit, 
and went on in the ways of sin. Indeed, I was at times 
very uneasy, especially towards the latter part of my time 
at college, when it pleased God to seize me with a pleu- 
risy ; in which he brought me nigh to the grave, and shook 
me over the pit of hell. And yet it was not long after my 
recovery, before I fell again into my old ways of sin. But 
God would not suffer me to go on with any quietness ; 
I had great and violent inward struggles, till after many 
conflicts with wicked inclinations, repeated resolutions, 
and bonds that I laid myself under by a kind of vows to 
God, I was brought wholly to break off all former wicked 
ways, and all ways of known outward sin; and to apply 
myself to seek salvation, and practise many religious 
duties, but without that kind of affection and delight which 
I had formerly experienced. My concern now wrought 
more by inward struggles and conflicts, and self-reflection. 
I made seeking my salvation the main business of my life. 
But yet, it seems to me, I sought it after a miserable 
manner, which has made me sometimes since to question, 
whether ever it issued in that which was saving; being 
ready to doubt whether such miserable seeking ever 
succeeded. I was indeed brought to seek salvation, in a 
manner that I never was before; I felt a spirit to part with 
all things in the world, for an interest in Christ. My con- 
cern continued, and prevailed, with many exercising 
thoughts and inward struggles; but yet it never seemed to 
be proper, to express that concern by the name of terror. 

“ From my childhood up, my mind had been full of ob- 
Jections against the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, in choos- 
ing whom he would to eternal life ; and rejecting whom he 
pleased ; leaving them eternally to perish, and be everlast- 
ingly tormented in hell. It used to appear like a horrible 
doctrine to me. But I remember the time very well when 
I seemed to be convinced, and fully satisfied, as to this 
sovereignty of God, and his justice in thus eternally dis- 
posing of men, according to his sovercign pleasure. But 
never could give an account how, or by what means, I was 
thus convinced, not in the least imagining at the time, nor 
a long time after, that there was any extraordinary influ- 
ence of God’s Spirit in it ; but only that now I saw further, 
and my reason apprehended the justice and reasonableness 
of it. However, my mind rested in it; and it put an end 
to all those cavils and objections. And there has been a 
wonderful alteration in my mind, with respect to the doc- 
trine of God’s sovereignty, from that day to this; so that 
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T scarce ever have found so much as the rising of an ob- | 


jection against it, in the most absolute sense, in God show- 
ing mercy to whom he will show mercy, and hardening 
whom he will. God's absolute sovereignty and justice, 
with respect to salvation and damnation, is what my mind 
seems to rest assured of,as much as of any thing that I see 
with my eyes; at least it is so at times. But I have often, 
since that first conviction, had quite another kind of sense 
of God’s sovereignty than I had then. I have often since 
had not only a conviction, but a delightful conviction. 
The doctrine has very often appeared exceedingly pleasant, 
bright, and sweet. Absolute sovereignty is what I love to 
ascribe to God. But my first conviction was not so. 

“ The first instance, that I remember, of that sort of in- 
ward, sweet delight in God and divine things, that I have 
lived much in since, was on reading those words, 1 Tim. i. 
17. Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the 
only wise God, be honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
As I read the words, there came into my soul, and was as 
it were diffused through it, a sense of the glory of the 
Divine Being ; a new sense, quite different from any thing 
J eyer experienced before. Never any words of Scripture 
seemed to me as these words did. I thought with myself, 
how excellent a Being that was, and how happy I should 
be, if I might enjoy that God, and be rapt up to him in 
heaven; and be as it were swallowed up in him for ever! 
I kept saying, and as it were singing, over these words of 
Scripture to myself; and went to pray to God that I might 
enjoy him; and prayed ina manner quite different from 
what I used to do, with a new sort of affection. But it 
hever came into my thought, that there was any thing 
spiritual, or of a saving nature, in this. 

“ From about that time I began to have a new kind of 
apprehensions and ideas of Christ, and the work of redemp- 
tion, and the glorious way of salvation by him. An in- 
ward, sweet sense of these things, at times, came-into my 
heart ; and my soul was led away in pleasant views and 
contemplations of them. And my mind was greatly en- 
gaged to spend my time in reading and meditating on 
Christ, on the beauty and excellency of his person, and the 
lovely way of salvation by free grace in him. I found no 
books so delightful to me, as those that treated of these 

subjects. Those words Cant. ii. 1. used to be abundantly 
with me, I wn the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. 
The words seemed to me sweetly to represent the loveli- 
ness and beauty of Jesus Christ. The whole book of 
Canticles used to be pleasant to me, and I used to be much 
in reading it, about that time ; and found from time to time 

-4n inward sweetness, that would carry me away in my 
contemplations. This I know not how to express other- 
wise, than by a calm, sweet abstraction of soul from all the 
concerns of this world ; and sometimes a kind of vision, or 
fixed ideas and imaginations, of being alone in the moun- 
tains, or some solitary wilderness, far from all mankind, 
sweetly conversing with Christ, and wrapt and swallowed 
up inGod. The sense I had of divine things, would often 
of a sudden kindle up, as it were, a sweet burning in my 
heart, an ardour of soul, that I know not how to express. 


“ Not long after I first began to experience these things, | 
| and 


passed in my mind. I was pretty much affected by the | reached the heart; and did not arise from any sight of the 


I gave an account to my father of some things that had 


discourse we had together; and when the discourse was 

ended, I walked abroad alone, in a solitary place in my 

father’s pasture, for contemplation. And as I was walk- 

ing there, and looking upon the sky and clouds, there 
e 2 


‘but now, on the contrary, it rejoiced me. 


came into my mind so sweet a sense of the glorious mua- 


jesty and grace of God, as I know not how to express.—I 


seemed to see them both in a sweet conjunction ; majesty 
and meekness joined together : it wasa sweet, and gentle, 
and holy majesty; and also a majestic meekness; an 
awful sweetness ; a high, and great, and holy gentleness. 

“After this my sense of divine things gradually in- 
creased, and became more and more lively, and had more 
of that inward sweetness. The appearance of every thing 
was altered; there seemed to be, as it were, a calm, 
sweet cast or appearance of divine glory, in almost every 
thing. God’s excellency, his wisdom, his purity, and 
love, seemed to appear in every thing; in the sun, moon, 
and stars; in the clouds and blue sky; in the grass, 
flowers, trees; in the water and all nature; which used 
greatly to fix my mind. I often used to sit and view the 
moon for a long time; and in the day, spent much time 
in viewing the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory 
of God in these things: in the mean time singing forth, 
with a low voice, my contemplations of the Creator and 
Redeemer. And scarce any thing, among all the works 


‘of nature, was so sweet to me as thunder and lightning: 


formerly nothing had been so terrible to me. Before, I 
used to be uncommonly terrified with thunder, and to be 
struck with terror when I saw a thunder-storm rising ; 
I felt God, if 
I may so speak, at the first appearance of a thunder- 
storm ; and used to take the opportunity, at such times, 
to fix myself in order to view the clouds, and see the 
lightnings play, and hear the majestic and awful voice of 
God’s thunders, which oftentimes was exceedingly enter- 
taining, leading me to sweet contemplations of my great 
and glorious God. While thus engaged, it always seemed 
natural for me to sing or chant forth my meditations ; 
or, to speak my thoughts in soliloquies with a singing 
voice. 

“T felt then great satisfaction as to my good estate ; 
but that did not content me. 1 had vehement longings of 
soul after God and Christ, and after more holiness, where- 
with my heart seemed to be full, and ready to break ; which 
often brought to my mind the words of the psalmist, Ps. 
exix. 28. My soul breaketh for the longing it hath. I 
often felt a mourning and lamenting in my heart, that I 
had not turned to God sooner, that I might have had 
more time to grow in grace. My mind was greatly fixed 
on divine things ; almost perpetually in the contemplation 
of them. I spent most of my time in thinking of divine 
things, year after year; often walking alone in the woods, 
and solitary places, for meditation, soliloquy, and prayer, 
and converse with God ; and it was always my manner, 
at such times, to sing forth my contemplations. I was 
almost constantly in ejaculatory prayer, wherever I was. 
Prayer seemed to be natural to me, as the breath by which 
the inward burnings of my heart had vent. The delights 
which I now felt in the things of religion, were of an ex- 
ceedingly different kind from those before mentioned, that 
I had when a boy; and what then I had no more notion 
of, than one born blind has of pleasant and beautiful co- 
lours. They were of a more inward, pure, soul-animating, 
refreshing nature. ‘Those former delights never 


divine excellency of the things of God; or any taste of the 
soul-satisfying and life-giving good there is in them. 

“ My sense of divine things seemed gradually to in- 
crease, till I went to preach at New York; which was 
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about a year anda half after they began: and while I was 
there I felt them very sensibly, in a much higher degree 
than I had done before. My longings after God and ho- 
liness were much increased. Pure and humble, holy and 
heavenly, Christianity appeared exceedingly amiable to 
me. I felt a burning desire to be, in every thing, a com- 
plete Christian; and conformed to the blessed image of 
Christ ; and that I might live, in all things, according to 
the pure, sweet, and blessed rules of the gospel. I had 
an eager thirsting after progress in these things; which put 
me upon pursuing and pressing after them. It was my 
continual strife, day and night, and constant inquiry, how 
I should be more holy, and dive more holily, and more 
becoming a child of God, and a disciple of Christ. I now 
sought an increase of grace and holiness, and a holy life, 
with much more earnestness than ever I sought grace be- 
fore I had it. I used to be continually examining myself, 
and studying and contriving for likely ways and means 
how I should live holily, with far greater diligence and 
earnestness than ever I pursued any thing in my life; but 
yet with too great a dependence on my own strength ; 
which afterwards proved a great damage to me. My ex- 
perience had not then taught me, as it has done since, my 
extreme feebleness and impotence, every manner of way ; 
and the bottomless depths of secret corruption and deceit 
there was in my heart. However, I went on with my eager 
pursuit after more holiness and conformity to Christ. 

“ The heaven I desired was a heaven of holiness ; to be 
with God, and to spend my eternity in divine love, and 
holy communion with Christ. My mind was very much 
taken up with contemplations on heaven, and the enjoy- 
ments there ; and living there in perfect holiness, humility, 
and love; and it used at that time to appear a great part 
of the happiness of heaven, that there the saints could ex- 
press their love to Christ. It appeared to me a great clog 
and burden, that what I felt within I could not express 
as I desired. The inward ardour of my soul seemed to 
be hindered and pent up, and could not freely flame out 
as it would. I used often to think, how in heaven this 
principle should freely and fully vent and express itself. 
Heaven appeared exceedingly delightful, as a world of 
love ; and that all happiness consisted in living in pure, 
humble, heavenly, divine love. 

“ T remember the thoughts I used then to have of holi- 
ness ; and said sometimes to myself, ‘ I do certainly know 
that I love holiness, such as the gospel prescribes.’ It ap- 
peared to me, that there was nothing in it but what was 
ravishingly lovely ; the highest beauty and amiableness— 
a divine beauty ; far purer than any thing here upon earth; 
and that every thing else was like mire and defilement in 
comparison of it. 

“ TIoliness, as I then wrote down some of my contem- 
plations on it, appeared to me to be of a sweet, pleasant, 
charming, serene, calm nature; which brought an inex- 
pressible purity, brightness, peacefulness, and ravishment 
to the soul. In other words, that it made the soul like a 
field or garden of God, with all manner of pleasant flowers ; 
enjoying a sweet calm, and the gently vivifying beams of 
the sun. The soul of a true Christian, as I then wrote my 
meditations, appeared like such a little white flower as we 
see in the spring of the year; low and humble on the 
ground, opening its bosom to reccive the pleasant beams 
of the sun’s glory ; rejoicing, as it were, in a calm rap- 
ture ; diffusing around a sweet fragrancy ; standing peace- 
fully and lovingly, in the midst of other flowers round 
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about ; all in like manner opening their bosoms to drink 
in the light of the sun. There was no part of creature- 
holiness that I had so great a sense of its loveliness, as 
humility, brokenness of heart, and poverty of spirit; and 
there was nothing that I so earnestly longed for. My 
heart panted after this—to lie low before God, as in the 
dust; that I might be nothing, and that God might be 
all, that I might become as a little child. 

« While at New York, I sometimes was much affected 
with reflections on my past life, considering how late it 
was before I began to be truly religious ; and how wick- 
edly I had lived till then: and once so as to weep abun- 
dantly, and for a considerable time together. 

“ On January 12, 1723, I made a solemn dedication of 
myself to God, and wrote it down ; giving up myself, and 
all that I had, to God; to be for the future in no respect 
my own; to act as one that had no right to himself, in 
any respect. And solemnly vowed to take God for my 
whole portion and felicity, looking on nothing else as any 
part of my happiness, nor acting as it were; and his law 
for the constant rule of my obedience; engaging to fight 
with all my might against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, to the end of my life. But I have reason to be in- 
finitely humbled, when I consider how much I have 
failed of answering my obligation. 

“T had, then, abundance of sweet religious conversation, 
in the family where I lived, with Mr. John Smith, and 
his pious mother. My heart was knit in affection to those 
in whom were appearances of true piety; and I could 
bear the thoughts of no other companions, but such as were 
holy, and the disciples of the blessed Jesus. I had great 
longings for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom in the 
world ; and my secret prayers used to be, in great part, 
taken up in praying for it. If I heard the least hint of 
any thing that happened in any part of the world, that 
appeared, in some respect or other, to have a favourable 
aspect on the interests of Christ’s kingdom, my soul 
eagerly catched at it, and it would much animate and 
refresh me. I used to be eager to read public news-letters, 
mainly for that end ; to see if 1 could not find some news 
favourable to the interest of religion in the world. 

“I very frequently used to retire into a solitary place, 
on the banks of Hudson’s river, at some distance from 
the city, for contemplation on divine things and secret 
converse with God; and had many sweet hours there. 
Sometimes Mr. Smith and I walked there together, to 
converse on the things of God ; and our conversation used 
to turn much on the advancement of Christ’s kingdom in 
the world, and the glorious things that God would accom- 
plish for his church in the latter days. I had then, and 
at other times, the greatest delight in the Holy Scriptures 
of any book whatsoever. Oftentimes in reading it every 
word seemed to touch my heart. I felt a harmony be- 
tween something in my heart, and those sweet and power- 
ful words. I seemed often to see so much light exhibited 
by every sentence, and such a refreshing food communi- 
cated, that I could not get along in reading ; often dwelling 
long on one sentence, to see the wonders contained in it ; 
and yet almost every sentence seemed to be full of wonders. 

“ T came away from New York in the month of April, 
1723, and had a most bitter parting with Madam Smith 
and her son. My heart seemed to sink within me, at 
leaving the family and city, where I had enjoyed so many 
sweet and pleasant days. I went from New York to 
Wethersfield by water; and as I sailed away, I kept 
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sight of the city as long as I could. However, that night, 
after this sorrowful parting, I was greatly comforted in 
God at West Chester, where we went ashore to lodge: and 
had a pleasant time of it all the voyage to Saybrook. It 
was sweet to me to think of meeting dear Christians in 
heaven, where we should never part more. At Saybrook 
we went ashore to lodge on Saturday, and there kept the 
sabbath ; where I had a sweet and refreshing season 
walking alone in the fields. 

“ After I came home to Windsor, T remained much in 
a like frame of mind as when at New York; only some- 
times I felt my heart ready to sink with the thoughts of 
my friends at New York. My support was in contem- 
plations on the heavenly state; as I find in my diary of 
May 1, 1723. It was a comfort to think of that state, 
where there is fulness of joy ; where reigns heavenly, calm 
and delightful love, without alloy; where there are con- 
tinually the dearest expressions of this love; where is 
the enjoyment of the persons loved, without ever parting ; 
where those persons who appear so lovely in this world, 
will really be inexpressibly more lovely, and full of love 
to us. And how secretly will the mutual lovers join to- 
gether, to sing the praises of God and the Lamb! How 
will it fill us with joy to think, that this enjoyment, these 
sweet exercises, will never cease, but will last to all eter- 
nity!” 

Thus deep, decided, and powerful were the operations 
of divine grace upon the mind of this eminent servant of 
Christ. That his understanding was much enlightened in 
the things of God, and his heart deeply affected by them, 
are circumstances which will immediately strike the atten- 
tion of every serious observer. There was in him a holy 
anxiety to obtain the most satisfactory testimony to a 
change of heart: for this purpose he closely and diligently 
examined himself; he had no inclination to shun this self- 
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inquiry. Personal examination seems to have been con- 
sidered by him as a pleasing as well as a momentous 
exercise. Many professors revolt at the thought of such 
inward survey ; they content themselves with looking (and 
that hastily) at external matters, but they will not look 
within, though this neglect be at the peril of eternal good. 
The feelings with which men regard the duty of personal 
examination, may justly be viewed as an accurate criterion 
of their spiritual state, for in proportion to their concern 
for eternity, will be their disposition to try themselves; or 
in other words, in the same measure in which grace exists, 
will there be a desire of fully ascertaining its existence 
and progress. Upon a review of the statement given by 
Mr. Edwards as to his early religious experience, it is 
evident, tnat he was not one who could satisfy himself 
upon any insufficient grounds : nota symptom of careless- 
ness or of presumption can be discerned ; he looked upon 
himself with a holy jealousy; he thought, he read, he 
conversed, and above all he prayed, that he might be 
enabled more accurately to search his own heart, and thus 
escape the danger of self-deception, and be convinced by 
proofs which would stand the test of the judgment of 
God, that he was a child of light, a subject of holiness, 
and an heir of glory. And thus studying himself under 
the penetrating light of the word, and the gracious %- 
fluences. of the Spirit of God, he acquired that exact 
knowledge of the various inward exercises and outward 
displays of the christian character, which enabled him in 
after-years, with such skill, to separate delusive appearances 
from those which are solid, and to mark the strong differ- 
ence between the mere professor of the name of Christ, 
and the actual partaker of the power of the gospel. It 
was in these early years of his life that those correct views 
were formed which afterwards expanded in his admirable 
treatise on Religious Affections. 


CHAPTER II. 


INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS—EARLIEST PRODUCTIONS—ENTRANCE AT COLLEGE—MENTAL HABITS, 


A staTEMENT has been given principally from the pen of 
Mr. Edwards himself of his religious views in youth, and 
it will be proper before that subject be resumed, to advert 
to his intellectual progress at the same period. It is de- 
; lightful to contemplate the simultaneous advancement of 
knowledge in the mind and of piety in the heart. None 
can reasonably imagine that there is an opposition between 
these things; and all whose minds are open to conviction 
will be persuaded, that the growth of piety is most con- 
ducive to the increase of the best treasures of earthly 
wisdom. Religion strengthens the powers of man; it 
never enfeebles them. It at once cuts off those guilty 
pleasures, and those unworthy pursuits, which not merely 
impede the progress of the understanding, but in many cases 
are absolutely fatal to its energies; and it forms those 
mental habits, as well as produces that outward propriety 


of conduct, which are most favourable to the cultivation of 


man’s noblest faculties. It would be easy to record a 
lengthened list of names enrolled with never-fading 
honour, both in the schools of science, and in the church 
of God. The gospel of Christ has uniformly been the 


friend of solid learning, nor are those persons the judicious 
friends of the gospel, who are disposed to disparage the 
exertions and acquirements of intellect. The christian 
church dreads the veil of darkness, but it rejoices in the 
light. 

The same parental kindness and wisdom, which, under 
God, guided the mind of Jonathan Edwards to the know- 
ledge and love of things eternal, were also much discover- 
ed in the direction of his powers to useful objects of 
earthly science. When only six years of age, the study 
of the Latin language engaged his attention under the 
care of his father, and occasionally that of his elder 
sisters. No account is preserved of his progress in his 
studies at that early period, but his high standing as a 
scholar on his admission to college, as well as afterwards, 
and his thorough knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, prove at once his own diligence as a student at 
this time, and the accuracy and fidelity of his father’s in- 
structions. 

“ From his remaining manuscripts, it is evident that his 
father’s family were fond of the use of the pen, and that 
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he and his sisters were early encouraged by their parents to 
make attempts, not only in letter writing, but in other 
species of composition. This course, though rarely pur- 
sued with children, is eminently advantageous ; and in the 
case before us, was obviously followed by the best results. 
While it increased the mutual affection of the brother and 
the sisters, it also served to strengthen their minds, and to 
impart exactness both of thought and expression. The 
earliest effort of his pen appears to have been written on 
the following occasion. Some one in the vicinity, probably 
an older boy than himself, had advanced the opinion, that 
the soul was material, and remained with the body till the 
resurrection ; and had endeavoured to convince him of its 
correctness. Struck with the absurdity of the notion, he 
sat down and wrote the following reply; which, as a 
specimen both of wit and reasoning in a child of about 
ten years of age, may fairly claim to be preserved. It is 
without date, and without pointing, or any division into 
sentences ; and has every appearance of having been written 
by a boy just after he had learned to write. 

“ T am informed that you have advanced a notion, that 
the soul is material, and attends the body till the resurrec- 
tion; as I am a professed lover of novelty, you must ima- 
gine I am very much entertained by this discovery ; 
(which, however old in some parts of the world, is new to 
us;) but suffer my curiosity a little further. I would 


know the manner of the kingdom before I swear allegi- | 


ance: 1st, I would know whether this material soul keeps 
with (the body) in the coffin, and if so, whether it might 
not be convenient to build a repository for it; in order to 
which I would know what shape it is of, whether round, 
triangular, or four-square; or whether it is a number of 
long fine strings reaching from the head to the foot; and 
whether it does not live a very discontented life. I am 
afraid when the coffin gives way, the earth will fail in and 
crush it; but if it should choose to live above-ground, and 
hover about the grave, how big is it 7—whether it covers all 
the body ; what it does when another body is laid upon it : 
whether the first gives way ; and if so where is the place 
of retreat. But suppose that souls are not so big but that 
ten or a dozen of them may be about one body; whether 


they will not quarrel for the highest place ; and, as I insist — 
much upon my honour and property, I would know ' 


whether I must quit my dear head, if a superior soul comes 
n the way: but above all, I am concerned to know what 
they do, where a burying-place has been filled twenty, 
thirty, or an hundred times. If they are a-top of one 
another, the uppermost will be so far off, that it can take 
no care of the body. I strongly suspect they must march 
off every time there comes a new set. I hope there is some 
other place provided for them but dust. The undergoing 
so much hardship, and being deprived of the body at last, 
will make them ill-tempered. I leave it with your phy- 
sical genius to determine, whether some medicinal applica- 
tions might not be proper in such cases, and subscribe your 
proselyte, when I can have solution of these matters.” 

_ The following letter to one of his sisters, written at twelve 
years of age, is the earliest duted effort of his pen which has 
been discovered. 


“To Miss Mary Edwards, at Hadley. 


“ Windsor, May 10, 1716. 
¢ DEAR Sister, adi 


* Through the wonderful goodness and mercy of God, 
there has been in this place a very remarkable outpouring 
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of the Spirit of God. It still continues, but 1 think I 
have reason to think is in some measure diminished, yet I 
hope not much. Three have joined the church since you 
last heard ; five now stand propounded for admission ; and 
I think above thirty persons come commonly on Mondays 
to converse with father about the condition of their souls. 
It is a time of general health here. Abigail, Hannah, and 
Lucy have had the chicken pox and are recovered. Jerusha 
is almost well. Except her, the whole family is well. 


“ Sister, I am glad to hear of your welfare so often as I 
do, I should be glad to hear from you by letter, and there- 
in how it is with you as to your crookedness. 


“ Your loving brother, 
“ JONATHAN E.” 


He was educated, until he entered college, at home, 
and under his father’s personal instruction; while his 
older sisters were daily pursuing their respective branches 
of study in his immediate presence. Their father having 
been distinguished as a scholar, was able to give them, 
and actually gave them, a superior education. In all 
their various pursuits, the mind of their brother, as it 
opened, would of course be more and more interested ; 
and thus at length he would easily and insensibly acquire 
a mass of information far beyond his years. The course 
of his education may in this way have been less sys- 
tematic, indeed, and less conformed to rule, than that or- 
dinarily given in the school. At the same time it was 
more safe; forming him to softer manners, gentler feelings, 
and purer affections. In his circumstances, also, it was 
obviously more comprehensive and universal ; and while 
it brought him acquainted with many things which are 
not usually communicated until a later period, it also 
served to unfold the original traits of his mind, and to 
give it that expansion, which is the result of information 
alone. One characteristic, of which he has not generally 
been suspected, but which he possessed in an unusual de- 
gree, was a fondness minutely and critically to investi- 
gate the works of nature. This propensity was not only 
discovered in youth and manhood, but was fully develop- 
ed in childhood, and at that early period was encouraged 
and cherished by the fostering hand of parental care. 

He entered Yale college in New-Haven, in September, 
1716, before he was thirteen years of age. The college 
was then in its infancy, and various untoward circum- 
stances had greatly impeded its growth. It was first 
planted at Saybrook, and then partially removed to Kenil- 
worth, to the house of its first rector, until his death in 
1707. From that time the Rev. Mr. Andrews, of Mil- 
ford, one of the trustees, was rector pro tempore, up- 
wards of twelve years; and the location of the college 
was a constant theme of contention between the towns of 
New-Haven, Saybrook, Wethersfield, and Hartford, until 
1716; when the vote of the trustees, the donation of Mr. 
Yale, and the vote of the legislature of the colony, fixed 
it permanently at New-Haven. In the collegiate year 
1716-1717, thirteen of the students resided at New- 
Haven, fourteen at Wethersfield, and four at Saybrook. 
The temporary - presidency of Mr. Andrews continued 
until 1719; and as he was the acting minister of Milford, 
his oversight of the college, and his influence over the 
students, must of course have been exceedingly imperfect. 
The government of the institution, virtually and necessa- 
rily, was chiefly in the hands of the tutors : who, as young 
men without experience and a knowledge of mankind, 
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could not usually be found qualified for so difficult a 
trust. Some time in the year 1717, the extreme unpopu- 
larity of one of the tutors occasioned a general insurrec- 
tion of the students, who were at New-Haven, against the 
government of the college; and in one body they with- 
drew from New-Haven, and joined their companions at 

_ Wethersfield. At the commencement in that year, eight 
of the senior class returned to New-Haven, to receive their 
degrees of the regular college government ; while five re- 
ceived theirs irregularly at Wethersfield. There is no 
evidence that Jonathan Edwards took part in these dis- 
turbances. He went however with his companions to 
Wethersfield, and continued there until 1719. While 
there, he gained a high character and standing in his class. 
His father, writing to one of his daughters, under date of 
Jan. 27, 1718, says, “I have not heard but that your 
brother Jonathan is also well. He has a very good name 
at Wethersfield, both as to his carriage and his learning.” 
While at Wethersfield, he wrote to one of his sisters the 
following letter ; which, as it is a document relating to an 
interesting event in the history of the college, may not im- 
properly be preserved. 


“To Miss Mary Edwards at Northampton. 


“ Wethersfield, March 26, 1719. 
“ DEAR SISTER, 

“ Of all the many sisters I have, I think I never had 
one so long out of my hearing as yourself; inasmuch as I 
cannot remember, that I ever heard one tittle from you, 
from the time you last went up the country, until the last 
week, by Mr. B. who then came from Northampton. 
When he came in, I truly rejoiced to see him, because I 
fully expected to receive a letter from you by him. But 
being disappointed, and that nct a little, I was willing to 
make that, which I hoped would be an opportunity of re- 
ceiving, the same of sending. For I thought it wasa pity, 
that there should not be the least correspondence between 
us, Or communication from one to another, when at no 
farther distance. I hope also that this may be a means of 
exciting the same in yourself; and so, having more charity 
for you than to believe that I am quite out of your mind, 
or that you are not at all concerned for me, I think it fit 
that I should give you some account of my condition, re- 
lative to the school. I suppose you are fully acquainted 
with our coming away from New-Haven, and the circum- 
stances of it. Since then we have been in a more pros- 
perovs condition, as I think, than ever. But the council 
and trustees, having lately had a meeting at New-Haven 
_. concerning it, have removed that which was the cause of 
our coming away, viz. Mr. Johnson, from the place of a 
tutor, and have put in Mr. Cutler, pastor of Canterbury, 
president ; who, as we hear, intends very speedily to be re- 
sident at Yale college, so that all the scholars belonging 
to our school expect to return there, as soon as our vacancy 
after the election is over. 

“ Tam your loving brother in good health, 


“JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


While a member of college, he was distinguished for 
the uniform sobriety and correctness of his behaviour, for 
diligent application to his studies, and for rapid and 
thorough attainments in learning. In the second year of his 
collegiate course, while at Wethersfield, he read Locke on 
the Human Understanding, with peculiar pleasure. The 
uncommon strength and penetration of his mind, which 
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admirably qualified him for profound thought and meta- 
physical investigation, began to be discovered and exerted 
even at this early age. From his own account of the sub- 
ject, he was inexpressibly entertained and delighted with 
that profound work, when he read it at the age of fourteen, 
enjoying a far higher pleasure in the perusal of its pages, 
“than the most greedy miser finds, when gathering up 
handfuls of silver and gold, from some newly discovered 
treasure.” To studies of this class he from that time de- 
voted himself, as to those in which he felt the most intense 
interest. Still, however, he applied himself, with so much 
diligence and success, to the performance of his assigned 
duties, as to sustain the first standing in his class, and to 
secure the highest approbation of his instructors. 

Mr. Cutler went to New-Haven early in June 1719, at 
the opening of the summer term, to enter on the duties of 


his office as rector; and the students, among whom was 


Jonathan Edwards, returned to the college. The follow- 
ing letter from the rector to his father, will show the cha- 
racter which he had acquired while at Wethersfield, and 
the try:ng circumstances of the college. 


“ New-Haven, June 30, 1719. 
“ Rev. Sire, 

“ Your letter came to my hands by your son. I con- 
gratulate you upon his promising abilities and advances 
in learning. He 1s now under my care, and probably may 
continue so, and doubtless will so do if he should remain 
here, and I be settied in the business I am now in. J can 
assure you, Rev. Sir, that your good affection to me in 
this affair, and that of the ministers around you, is no small 
inducement to me; and if I am prevailed on thereby, it 
shall bea strong motive to me to improve my poor abilities, 
in the service of such hopeful youths as are with us. They 
may suffer much from my weakness, but they shall not 
from my neglect. I am no party man, but shall carry it, 
with an equal hand and affection, to the whole college; 
and I doubt not, but the difficulty and importance of the 
business will secure me your prayers, and those of all good 


/ men, which Ido much value and desire. 


« J remain, under the earnest hope and expectation 
of your prayers, 
“ Your humble servant, 
‘Te CUEE Rs: 


The following characteristical letter, written to his father 
in his third collegiate year, will not be uninteresting to the 
reader. 


“ To the Rev. Timothy Edwards, Pastor of the Church 
at East Windsor. 


“ New-Haven, July 21, 1719. 
«“ EVER HONOURED SIR, 

“ J received, with two books, a letter from yourself, 
bearing the date of July 7th; and therein I received, with 
the greatest gratitude, your wholesome advice and counsel ; 
and I hope I shall, God helping of me, use my utmost 
endeavours to put the same in practice. I am sensible of 
the preciousness of my time, and am resolved it shall not 
be through any neglect of mine, if it slips without the 
greatest advantage. I take very great content under my 
present tuition, as all the rest of the scholars seem to do 
under theirs. Mr. Cutler is extraordinarily courteous to us, 
has a very good spirit of government, keeps the school in 
excellent order, seems to increase in learning, is loved and 
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respected by all who are under him; and when he is 
spoken of in the school or town, he generally has the title 
of President. The scholars all live in very good peace with 
the people of the town, and there is not a word said about 
yur former carryings on, except now and then by aunt 
Mather. I have diligently searched into the circumstances 
of Stiles’s examination, which was very short, and as far 
as I can understand, was to no other disadvantage than 
that he was examined in Tully’s Orations; in which, 
though he had never construed before he came to New-Ha- 
ven, yet he committed no error in that or any other book, 
whether Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, except in Virgil, wherein 
he could not tell the preteritum of requiesco. He is very 
well treated among the scholars, and accepted in the col- 
lege as a member of it by every body, and also as a fresh- 
man; neither, as I think, is he inferior, as to learning, to 
any of his classmates. 1 have inquired of Mr. Cutler what 
books we shall have need of the next year. He answered, 
he would have me to get against that time, Alstead’s 
Geometry and Gassendus’s Astronomy; with which I 
would entreat you to get a pair of dividers, or mathema- 
tician’s compasses, and a scale, which are absolutely neces- 
sary in order to learning mathematics; and also the Art of 

hinking, which, I am persuaded, would be no less profit- 
able, than the other necessary, to me who am 

“ Your most dutiful son, 


“« JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 
« P.S. What we give a week for our board is £0 5s. Od.” 


“ The habits of study, which Edwards formed in very 
early youth, were not only strict and severe, and this in every 
branch of literature, but in one respect peculiar. Even 
while a boy, he began to study with his pen in his hand ; 
not for the purpose of copying off the thoughts of others, 


but for the purpose of writing down, and preserving, the 
thought suggested to his own mind, from the course or 
study which he was pursuing. This most useful practice 
he commenced in several branches of study verv early ; 
and he steadily pursued it in all his studies through life. 
His pen appears to have been in a sense always in his 
hand. From this practice steadily persevered in, he de- 
rived the very great advantages of thinking continually 
during each period of study ; of thinking accurately ; of 
thinking connectedly ; of thinking habitually at all times ; 
of banishing from his mind every subject, which was not 
worthy of continued and systematic thought ; of pursuing 
each given subject of thought as far as he was able, at the 
happy moment when it opened spontaneously on his 
mind; of pursuing every such subject afterwards, in re- 
gular sequence, starting anew from the point where he had 
previously left off, when again it opened upon him in 
some new and interesting light; of preserving his best 
thoughts, associations, and images, and then arranging 
them under their proper heads, ready for subsequent use ; 
of regularly strengthening the faculty of thinking and rea- 
soning, by constant and powerful exercise ; and above all, 
of gradually moulding himself into a thinking being—a 
being, who instead of regarding thinking and reasoning as 
labour, could find no high enjoyment but in intense, sys- 
tematic, and certain thought. In this view of the subject, 
when we remember how few students comparatively, from 
want of this mental discipline, think at all ; how few of 
those who think at all, think habitually ; how few of those 
who think habitually, think to purpose; and how few of 
those who think to purpose, attain to the fulness of the 
measure of the stature, to which, as thinking beings, they 
might have attained; it will not I think be doubted, that 
the practice in question was the principal means of the 
ultimate development of his mental superiority.” * 


CHAPTER III 


EARLY RELIGIOUS PRODUCTIONS—“ MISCELLANIES "—NOTES ON THE SCRIPTURES—COMMENCEMENT OF HiS 
PREACHING—RESOLUTIONS, 


A CONSCIENTIOUS regard to duty appeared greatly in 
the early as well as in the latter days of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. As a child, the spirit of love and obedience uni- 
formly guided him; and as a pupil, he discovered every 
disposition honourable to himself, encouraging to those 
who anxiously watched over his progress, and which was 
justly considered as the earnest of uncommon attainments. 
The child, the youth, the man, all presented to view the 
same superior mind, in different degrees of advancement, 
but still alike indicative of the same general excellencies. 

While at college, he paid a most assiduous and suc- 
cessful attention to his assigned duties, and particularly to 
the study of mental and physical philosophy ; yet he still 
found time for pursuits of a more elevated and spiritual 
character. His whole education from early infancy, and 
the counsels of his parents, as well as his own feelings, 
prompted him to these pursuits. “To read the Bible 
daily, and to read it in connexion with other religious 
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books, diligently and attentively, on the sabbath, was 
made, in the earlier days of New England, the habitual 
duty of every child; and his father’s family, though not 
inattentive to the due cultivation of mind and manners, had 
lost none of the strictness, or conscientiousness, which cha- 
racterized the pilgrims. The books which he found in his 
father’s house, the conversation of ministers often resorting 
to the house, the custom of the times, as well as the more 
immediate influence of parental instruction and example, 
naturally prompted a mind like his to the early contem- 
plation and investigation of many of the truths and 
principles of theology. He had also witnessed in his 
father’s congregation, before his admission to college, seve- 
ral extensive revivals of religion; and in two of them the 
impressions made on his own mind had been unusually 
deep and solemn. The name familiarly given by the 
plain people of New England to these events—“ A religious 
attention,” and “ A general attention to religion” —indi- 
cates their nature; and those personally acquainted with 
them need not be informed, that during their progress, the 
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great truths of reliyion, as taught in the Scriptures, and as 
explained in the writings of theologians, become the objects 
of general and intense interest, and of close practical 
study ; or that the knowledge, acquired by a whole people 
at such a time, in a comparatively little period, often ex- 
ceeds the acquisitions of many previous years. With all 
these things in view, it is not surprising, that, to these two 
kinds of reading, he devoted himself early, with great dili- 
gence and with great success.” 

Two of his early “ Resolutions” relate to this subject, 
in which he proposes “to study the Scriptures so steadily, 
constantly, and frequently, as that I may find and plainly 
perceive myself to grow in the knowledge of the same.” 
He never lost sight of this resolution. On the 8th of June, 
1723, he also proposes, whenever he finds himself in a dull, 
listless frame, to read over his own “ Remarks and Reflec- 
tions of a Religious Nature,” in order to quicken him in his 
duty. These “ Remarks and Reflections” were very 
numerous. The first manuscript of his “ Miscellanies ” 
is in folio, and consists of forty-four sheets of foolscap, 
written separately, and stitched together. When he began 
the work, he had obviously no suspicion of the size to 
which it was to grow, nor had he formed his ultimate plan 
of arrangement. He headed his first article, “ Of holi- 
ness ;” and having finished it, and drawn a line of sepa- 
ration across the page, he commenced the second, “ Of 
Christ’s mediation and satisfaction.” The same is done 
with the third and fourth. The fifth he writes, without a 
line of separation, in larger letters, “ Spizitual Happiness.” 
After that the subject of each new article is printed, or 
written, in larger letters. His first article was written on 
the second page of a loose sheet of paper; and having 
written over the second, third, and fourth pages, he went 
back to the first. He began to number his articles by the 
letters of the alphabet, a, b, c, and having gone through, 
he commenced with a double alphabet, aa, bb, cc; when 
this was finished, finding his work enlarge, he took the 
regular numbers, 1, 2, 3, &c. and this plan, both as to sub- 
jects and numbers, is afterwards continued. 

The beginning of the work is written in a remarkably 
small round hand, nearly the same with that in which his 
earliest productions are written. This extends through 
about the first 150 articles, and is soon after perceptibly 
changed, into a hand somewhat more formed and flowing. 
These appear obviously to have been written during the 
last years of his college life, and the two years of his 
residence at college as Bachelor of Arts. Large extracts 
from this work will be found in the present edition of his 
Works, and a number of them from the earlier articles. 
Such are the Miscellaneous Observations, and the Miscel- 
laneous Remarks, vol. ii. page 459. and the Miscellanies, 
page 525. In these will be found many of his most 
original and most profound thoughts and discussions on 
theological subjects. 

“ His regular and diligent study of the sacred Scriptures, 
led him early to discover, that they opened before him an 
almost boundless field of investigation and inquiry. Some 
passages he found to be incorrectly rendered ; many were 
very obscure, and difficult in explanation; in many there 
were apparent inconsistencies and contradictions ; many 
had been long employed, as proofs of doctrines and prin- 
ciples, to which they had no possible reference ;_ the words 
and phrases, as well as the sentiments and narratives, 01 
one part, he saw illustrated, and interpreted those of 
another. The Old Testament, in its language, history, doc- 
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trines, and worship, in its allusions to mannersand customs, 
in its prophecies, types, and images, he perceived to be in- 
troductory and explanatory of the New; while the New, 
by presenting the full completion of the whole plan and 
design of their common Author, unfolded the real drift 
and bearing of every part of the Old. Regarding the 
sacred volume with the highest veneration, he appears to 
have resolved, while a member of college, that he would, 
as far as possible, possess himself, in every part of it which 
he read, of the true meaning of its Author. With this view 
he commenced his “ Notes on the Scriptures;” obviously 
making it his standing rule, to study every passage which 
he read, which presented the least difficulty to his own 
mind, or which he had known to be regarded as difficult 
by others, until such difficulty was satisfactorily removed. 
The result of his investigations he regularly, and at the 
time, committed to writing; at first in separate half-sheets, 
folded in 4to; but having found the inconvenience of 
this in his other juvenile writings, he soon formed small 
pamphlets of sheets, which were ultimately made into 
volumes. A few of the articles, to the number of about fifty, 
appear to have been written while he was in college; the 
rest, while preparing for the ministry, and during his sub- 
sequent life. That he had no suspicion when he began 
of the size to which the work would grow, is plain, and 
whether he afterwards formed the design of publishing it, 
as an illustration of the more difficult and obscure passages 
of the Bible, perhaps cannot be determined with certainty. 
A few of the articles of an historical or mythological nature, 
are marked as quotations from the writings of others, and 
are omitted in the present edition of his Works. The 
reader, after perusing the work, will be satisfied that they 
are the fruit of his own investigations ; and that his mode 
of removing difficulties was,—not as it too often is, by dis- 
guising or misstating them, but by giving them their full 
force, and meeting them with fair argument. Perhaps no 
collection of notes on the Scriptures so entirely original 
can be found. From the number prefixed to each article, 
it will be found easy to select those which were the result 
of his early labours. Such a plan of investigating and ex- 
plaining the difficulties of the sacred volume, at so early a 
period of life, was probably never formed in any other 
instance, and evinces a maturity of intellectual and moral 
attainments, not often paralleled. Among the most in- 
teresting and able of these investigations, will be found 
the discussion on the sacrifice of the daughter of Jephtha, 
Judg. xi. 29—40.; and that on the principle advanced 
by Paul, in Romans viii. 28. That all things work together 


for good to them that love God ; which as being contained 


in his letter to Mr. Gillespie, of Sept. 4, 1747, is omitted 
in the notes on the Scriptures.” 

The class of which Edwards was a member, finished 
their regular collegiate course, in Sept. 1720, before he was 
seventeen years of age. At that period, and for a long 
time afterwards, the only exercise, except the Latin Theses, 
given at the public commencement, to the class of 
Bachelors, was the Salutatory, which was also a Valedictory, 
Oration in Latin. This exercise was awarded to Edwards, 
as sustaining the highest rank as a scholar among the 
members of the class. 

Tle resided at college nearly two years after he took his 
first degree, preparing himself for the work of the minis- 
try; after which, having passed. the customary trials, he 
received a licence to preach: this was in the nineteenth 
year of hisage. In consequence of an application from a 
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number of ministers in New England, who were intrusted 
to act in behalf of the presbyter:ans in New York, he went 
to that city in the beginning of August, 1722, and preached 
there with great acceptance, about eight months. While 
there he found a most happy residence in the house of a 
Mrs. Smith; whom, as well as her son Mr. John Smith, he 
regarded as persons of uncommon piety and purity of life, 
and with whom he formed an intimate christian friend- 
sbip. There also he found a considerable number of per- 
sons, among the members of that church, exhibiting the 
same character; with whom he enjoyed, in a high degree, 
all the pleasures and advantages of christian intercourse. 
His personal attachment to them became strong ; and their 
interest in him as aman and a preacher was such, that 
they warmly solicited him to remain with them for life. 
To decline their candid invitation was most distressing to 
his feelings ; but on account of the smallness of that con- 
gregation, and some peculiar difficulties which attended it, 
he did not think there was a rational prospect of usefulness 
and comfort. After a most painful parting with the kind 
friends, under whose hospitable roof he had so long and 
happily resided, he left the city on Friday, the 26th of 
April, by water, and reached his father’s house on Wed- 
nesday, the 1st of May. Here he spent the summer in 
close study, during which he was again earnestly request- 
ed, by the congregation in New York, to return to that 
city, and settle among them; but his former views were 
not altered; and therefore, though strongly inclined from 
his own feelings to gratify them, he could not comply with 
their wishes. Probably in no part of his life had he higher 
advantage for spiritual contemplation and enjoyment, than 
in the period first mentioned. He went to New York ina 
delightful frame of mind. He found there a little flock of 
Christ, constrained froma sense of their own weakness to 
“ dwell together in unity,” and to feel a practical sense of 
their dependence on God. He was in the midst of a 
family, whose daily influence served only to refresh and 


to sanctify. He had also much leisure for religious read- : 


ing, meditation, and prayer. In these circumstances the 
presence of the Comforter appears to have been a daily 
reality ; the evidence of which he found in that purity of 
heart which enables its possessor to see God, in the peace 
which passeth all understanding, and the joy with which a 
stranger intermeddleth not. 

During his preparation for the ministry, his residence in 
New York, and his subsequent residence in his father’s 
house, he formed a series of resolutions, to the number of 
seventy, intended obviously for himself alone, to regulate 
his own heart and life, but fitted also, from their christian 
simplicity and spiritual-mindedness, to be eminently use- 
ful to others. Of these the first’ thirty-four* were written 
before Dec. 18, 1722, the time in which his Diary, as it 
now exists, commences. The particular time and occasion 
of making many of the rest, will be found in that most in- 
teresting narrative, in which also are many other rules and 
resolutions, intended for the regulation of his own affec- 
tions, of perhaps equal excellence. It should be remem- 
bered they were all written before he was twenty years of 
age. As he was wholly averse to all profession and osten- 
tation ; and as these resolutions themselves were plainly 
intended for no other eye than his own, except the eye that 
1s omniscient ; they may be justly considered as the basis 
of his conduct and character, the plan by which he govern- 


* The first twenty-one were written atonce, with the same pen; as were 
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ed the secret as well as the publick actions of his life. As 
such they will deeply interest the reader, not only as they 
unfold the inmost mind of their author, but as they also 
show, in a manner most striking and convincing to the 
conscience, what is the true foundation of great and dis- 
tinguished excellence. 

He was too well acquainted with human weakness and 
frailty, even where the intentions are most sincere, to enter 
on any resolutions rashly, or from a reliance on his own 
strength. He therefore in the outset looked to God for 
aid, who alone can afford success in the use of the best 
means, and in the intended accomplishment of the best 
purposes. This he places at the head of all his other 
important rules, that his whole dependence was on the 
grace of God, while he still proposes to recur to a frequent 
and serious perusal of them, in order that they might be- 
come the habitual directory of his life. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


“ Being sensible that I am unable to do any thing with- 
out God’s help, I do humbly entreat him, by his grace, to 
enable me to keep these Resolutions, so far as they are 
agreeable to his will, for Christ’s sake. 


Remember to read over these Resolutions once a week. 


1. Resolved, That I will do whatsoever I think to be 
most to the glory of God, and my own good, profit, and 
pleasure, in the whole of my duration; without any con- 
sideration of the time, whether now, or never so many 
myriads of ages hence. Resolved, to do whatever I think 
to be my duty, and most for the good and advantage of 
mankind in general. Resolved, so to do, whatever difficul- 
ties I meet with, how many soever, and how great soever. 

2. Resolved, To be continually endeavouring to find out 
some new contrivance and invention to promote the fore- 
mentioned things. 

3. Resolved, Uf ever I shall fall and grow dull, so as 
to neglect to keep any part of these Resolutions, to repent 
of all I can remember, when I come to myself again. 

4. Resolved, Never to do any manner of thing, whether 
in soul or body, less or more, but what tends to the glory 
of God, nor be, nor suffer it, if I can possibly avoid it. 

5. Resolved, Never to lose one moment of time, but to 
improve it in the most profitable way I possibly can. 

6. Resolved, To live with all my might, while I do live. 

7. Resolved, Never to do any thing, which I should be 
afraid to do if it were the last hour of my life. 

8. Resolved, To act, in all respects, both speaking and 
doing, as if nobody had been so vile as T, and as if I had 
committed the same sins, or had the same infirmities or 
failings, as others; and that I will let the knowledge of 
their failings promote nothing but shame in myself, and 
prove only an occasion of my confessing my own sins and 
misery to God. Vid. July 30. 

9. Resolved, To think much, on all occasions, of my 
oe and of the common circumstances which attend 

eath, 


10. Resolved, When I feel pain, to think of the pains of 
martyrdom, and of hell. 

i. Resolved, When I think of any theorem in di- 
vinity to be solved, immediately to do what I can towards 
solving it, if circumstances do not hinder. 
the next ten, at a subse 
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12. Resolved, If I take delight in it asa gratification of 
pride, or vanity, or on any such account, immediately to 
throw it by. i 

13. Resolved, To be endeavouring to find out fit ob- 
jects of liberality and charity. 

14. Resolved, Never to do any thing out of revenge. 

15. Resolved, Never to suffer the least motions of anger 
towards irrational beings. 

16. Resolved, Never to speak evil of any one, so that it 
shall tend to his dishonour, more or less, upon no account 
except for some real good. 

17. Resolved, That I will live so, as I shall wish I had 
done when I come to die. 

18. Resolved, To live so, at all times, as I think is 
best in my most devout frames, and when I have the 
clearest notions of the things of the gospel, and another 
world. 

19. Resolved, Never to do any thing, which I should 
be afraid to do, if I expected it would not be above an 

hour before I should hear the last trump. 

20. Resolved, To maintain the strictest temperance in 
eating and drinking. 

21. Resolved, Never to do any thing, which if I should 
see in another, I should count a just occasion to despise 
him for, or to think any way the more meanly of him. 

22. Resolved, To endeavour to obtain for myself as 
much happiness in the other world as I possibly can, 
with all the power, might, vigour, and vehemence, yea 
violence, J am capable of, or can bring myself to exert, in 
any way that can be thought of. 

23. Resolved, Frequently to take some deliberate action, 
which seems most unlikely to be done, for the glory of 
God, and trace it back to the original intention, designs, 
and ends of it; and if I find it not to be for God’s glory, 
to repute it as a breach of the fourth Resolution. 

24. Resolved, Whenever I do any conspicuously evil 
action, to trace it back, till I come to the original cause; 
and then, both carefully endeavour to do so no more, and 
to fight and pray with all my might against the original 
of it. 

25. Resolved, To examine carefully and constantly, what 
that one thing in me is, which causes me in the least to 
doubt of the love of God; and so direct all my forces 
against it. 

26. Resolved, To cast away such things as I find do 
abate my assurance. 

27. Resolved, Never wilfully to omit any thing, except 
the omission be for the glory of God; and frequently to 
examine my omissions. 

28. Resolved, To study the Scriptures so steadily, con- 
stantly, and frequently, as that I may find, and plainly 
perceive, myself to grow in the knowledge of the same. 

29. Resolved, Never to count that a prayer, nor to let 
that pass as a prayer, nor that as a petition of a prayer, 
which is so made, that I cannot hope that God will an- 
swer it; nor that as a confession which I cannot hope God 
will accept. 

30. Resolved, To strive every week to be brought higher 
in religion, and to a higher exercise of grace, than I was 
the week before. 

31. Resolved, Never to say any thing at all against any 
body, but when it is perfectly agreeable to the highest de- 
gree of christian honour, and of love to mankind, agreeable 
to the lowest humility, and sense of my own faults and 
failings, and agreeable to the golden rule; often, when I 
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have said any thing against any one, to bring it to, and try 
it strictly by, the test of this Resolution. 

32. Resolved, To be strictly and firmly faithful to my 
trust, that that, in Prov. xx. 6.‘ A faithful man, who can 
find ?” may not be partly fulfilled in me. 

33. Resolved, To do always what I can towards making, 
maintaining, and preserving peace, when it can be done 
without an overbalancing detriment in other respects. 
Dec. 26, 1722. 

34. Resolved, In narrations, never to speak any thing 
but the pure and simple verity. 

35. Resolved, Whenever I so much question whether I 
have done my duty, as that my quiet and calm is thereby 
disturbed, to set it down, end also how the question was 
resolved. Dec. 18, 1722. 

36. Resolved, Never to speak evil of any, except I have 
some particular good call to it. Dec. 19, 1722. 

37. Resolved, To inquire every night, as I am going to 
bed, wherein I have been negligent,—what sin I have 
committed,—and wherein I have denied myself ;—aiso, at 
the end of every week, month, and year. Dec. 22 and 
26, 1722. 

38. Resolved, Never to utter any thing that is sportive, 
or matter of laughter, on a Lord’s day. Sabbath evening, 
Dec. 23, 1722. 

39. Resolved, Never to do any thing, of which I so 
much question the lawfulness, as that [ intend, at the same 
time, to consider and examine afterwards, whether it be 
lawful or not; unless I as much question the lawfulness 
of the omission. 

40. Resolved, To inquire every night before I go to bed, 
whether I have acted in the best way I possibly could, 
with respect to eating and drinking. Jan. 7, 1723. 

41. Resolved, To ask myself, at the end of every day, 
week, month, and year, wherein I could possibly, in any 
respect, have done better. Jan. 11, 1723. 

42. Resoled, Frequently to renew the dedication of 
myself to God, which was made at my baptism, which I 
solemnly renewed when I was received into the commu- 
nion of the church, and which I have solemnly re-made 
this 12th day of January, 1723. 

43. Resolved, Never, henceforward, till I die, to act as 
if I were any way my own, but entirely and altogether 
God’s ; agreeably to what is to be found in Saturday, Jan. 
2th) Jan: 12, 1723. 

44, Resolved, That no other end but religion shall have 
any influence at all on any of my actions; and that no 
action shall be, in the least circumstance, any otherwise 
than the religious end will carry it. Jan. 12, 1723. 

45. Resolved, Never to allow any pleasure or grief, joy 
or sorrow, nor any affection at all, nor any degree of affec- 
tion, nor any circumstance relating to it, but what helps 
religion. Jan. 12 and 13, 1723. 

46. Resolved, Never to allow the least measure of any 
fretting or uneasiness at my father or mother. Resolved, 
to suffer no effects of it, so much as in the least alteration 
of speech, or motion of my eye; and to be especially 
careful of it with respect to any of our family. 

47. Resolved, To endeavour, to my utmost, to deny 
whatever is not most agreeable to a good and universally 
sweet and benevolent, quiet, peaceable, contented and 
easy, compassionate and generous, humble and meek, 
submissive and obliging, diligent and industrious, charita- 
ble and even, patient, moderate, foryiving, and sincere, 
temper; and to do, at all times, what such a temper would 
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lead me to; and to examine strictly, at the end of every 
week, whether I have sodone. Sabbath morning, May 5, 
1723., 

48. Resolved, Constantly, with the utmost niceness and 
diligence, and the strictest scrutiny, to be looking into the 
state of my soul, that I may know whether I have 
truly an interest in Christ or not; that when I come to 
die, I may not have any negligence respecting this to 
repent of. May 26, 1723. 

49. Resolved, That this never shall be, if I can help it. 

50. Resolved, That I will act so, as I think I shall judge 
would have been best, and most pradent, when I come 
into the future world. July 5, 1723. 

51. Resolved, That I will act so, in every respect, as I 
think I shall wish I had done, if I should at last be 
damned. July 8, 1723. 

52. I frequently hear persons in old age say how they 
would live, if they were to live their lives over again: 
Resolved, That I will live just so as I can think I shall 
wish I had done, supposing I live to old age. July 8, 
1723. 

53. Resolved, To improve every opportunity, when I 
am in the best and happiest frame of mind, to cast and 
venture my soul on the Lord Jesus Christ, to trust and 
confide in him, and consecrate myself wholly to him ; that 
from this I may have assurance of my safety, knowing that 
I confide in my Redeemer. July 8, 1723. 

54. Resolved, Whenever I hear anything spoken in 
commendation of any person, if I think it would be praise- 
worthy in me, that I will endeavour to imitate it. July 8, 
1723. 

55. Resolved, To endeavour, to my utmost, so to act, as 
I can think I should do, if I had already seen the hap- 
piness of heaven and hell torments. July 8, 1723. 

56. Resolved, Never to give over, nor in the least to 
slacken, my figlit with my corruptions, however unsuccess- 
ful I may be. 

57. Resolved, When I fear misfortunes and adversity, 
to examine whether I have done my duty, and resolve to 
do it, and let the event be just as Providence orders it. I 
will, as far as I can, be concerned about nothing but my 
duty and mysin. June 9, and July 13, 1723. 

58. Resolved, Not only to refrain from an air of dislike, 
fretfulness, and anger in conversation, but to exhibit an 
air of love, cheerfulness, and benignity. May 27,and July 
13, 1723. 

59. Resolved, When I am most conscious of provoca- 
tions to ill nature and anger, that I will strive most to feel 
and act good-naturedly ; yea, at such times, to manifest 
good nature, though I think that in other respects it would 
be disadvantageous, and so as would be imprudent at 
other times. May 12, July 11, and July 13. 

60. Resolved, Whenever my feelings begin to appear 
in the least out of order, when I am conscious of the least 
uneasiness within, or the least irregularity without, I will 
then subject myself to the strictest examination. July 4 
and 13, 1723. 

61. Resolved, That I will not give way to that listlessness 
which I find unbends and relaxes my mind from being 
fully and fixedly set on religion, whatever excuse I may 
have for it—that what my listlessness inclines me to do, is 
best to be done, &c. May 21, and July 13, 1723. 

62. Resolved, Never to do any thing but my duty, and 
then, according to Eph. vi. 6—8. to do it willingly and 
cheerfully, as unto the Lord, and not to man: knowing 
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that whatever good thing any man doth, the same shall he 
receive of the Lord. June 25, and July 13, 1723. 

63. On the supposition, that there never was to be but 
one individual in the world, at any one time, who was 
properly a complete Christian, in all respects of a right 
stamp, having Christianity always shining in its true lustre, 
and appearing excellent and lovely, from whatever part 
and under whatever character viewed: Resolved, To act 
just as I would do, if I strove with all my might to be 
that one, who should live in my time. Jan. 14, and July 
13, 1723. ‘ 

64. Resolved, When I find those “ groanings which can- 
not be uttered,’ of which the apostle speaks, and those 
“ breathings of soul for the longing it hath,” of which the 
psalmist speaks, Psalm cxix. 20. that I will promote 
them to the utmost of my power; and that I will not be 
weary of earnestly endeavouring to vent my desires, nor 
of the repetitions of such earnestness. July 23, and 
Aug. 10, 1723. 

65. Resolved, Very much to exercise myself in this, all 
my life long, viz. with the greatest openness of which I 
am capable, to declare my ways to God, and lay open my 
soul to him, all my sins, temptations, difficulties, sorrows, 
fears, hopes, desires, and every thing, and every circum- 
stance, according to Dr. Manton’s Sermon on the 119th 
Psalm. July 26, and Aug. 10, 1723. 

66. Resolved, That I will endeavour always to keep a 
benign aspect, and air of acting and speaking, in all places, 
and in all companies, except it should so happen that duty 
requires otherwise. 

67. Resolved, After afflictions, to inquire, what I am the 
better for them; what good I have got by them; and, 
what I might have got by them. 

68. Resolved, To confess frankly to myself, all that which 
I find in myself, either infirmity or sin; and, if it be what 
concerns religion, also to confess the whole case to God, 
and implore needed help. July 23, and August 10, 1723, 

69. Resolved, Always to do that, which I shall wish 1 
had done when I see others do it. Aug. 11, 1723. 

70. Let there be something of benevolence in all that 
Ispeak. Aug. 17, 1723.” 


Such were the excellent Resolutions formed by Jonathan 
Edwards at an early period of life, and which in succeed- 
ing years were regarded by him, not as unimportant records, 
but as containing the great principles of the spiritual life, 
A deep and extensive knowledge of the heart is manifest in 
these Resolutions, a conviction of its defects, a lively ap- 
prehension of its dangers, and an intense concern that all 
its tendencies should be towards God, and towards every 
thing required by his holy will. There is a remarkable 
tenderness of conscielice discovered in every particular 
which has been stated. The man who could thus write, 
was not one who could easily trifle with sin, or who could 
enter any of its paths without the immediate reproofs of 
an offended conscience. This holy man trembled even at 
the distant view of sin; he could not willingly come near 
and survey its enticements. Accustomed to breathe in a 
holy atmosphere, the least taint of corruption immediately 
affected his spiritual frame. He knew no happiness except 
that connected with a conscience void of offence. All 
these rules were the suggestions of a conscience of a highly 
enlightened character.——They also indicate a constant 
sense of the presence and exact observations of the Searcher 
of all hearts The writer lived as seeing him who is in- 
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visible ; he set the Lord always before him ; encouraging 
upon all occasions an earnest concern for the glory of God, 
the grand object for which he desired to live both upon 
earth and in heaven, an object compared with which all 
other things seemed in his view but trifles. If this were 
attained, all his desires were satisfied; but if this were 
lost or imperfectly gained, his soul was filled with anguish. 
These Resolutions afford ample testimony how much the 
author had entered into the spirit of 1 Cor. x. 31. Whe- 
ther therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory cf God. They also illustrate his views of the 
importance of consistency of character. He was not con- 
tent with accurate views of truth, or any kind of outward 
profession, apart from holy consistency of character. He 
studied, he admired, and he exhibited the influence of the 
gospel; a walk “worthy of the vocation wherewith he 
wag called”. was the elevated object at which he ardently 
aimed. He well knew that the followers of Christ are 
required “ to hold forth the word of life,” to shine as lights 
in the world, to instruct by their examples as well as by their 
words ; and he desired to honour God by presenting to the 
view of the members of the spiritual kingdom, and also of 
the world, an example which might declare the reality and 
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the beauty of religion. .It is further manifest from these 
Resolutions, that his mind was most anxious for daily ad- 
vancement in every branch of holiness. An active spirit- 
ual principle existed in him, which caused him to press 
forward, whatever might be the obstacles in his way. He 
could not be contented while one sin remained in him, 
while one grace was defective, or a single duty engaged in 
but imperfectly. He longed for the holy perfection of the 
heavenly world, and anticipated with joy that day when 
he should awake with the Divine likeness. It cannot be 
a matter of surprise, that with these sentiments and feelings 
he attained an exaltation of character seldom equalled and 
perhaps never surpassed. 

The Resolutions which have given rise to these reflections 
are probably, “to persons of every age, but especially 
to the young, the best uninspired summary of christian 
duty, the best directory to high attainment in evangelical 
virtue, which the mind of man has hitherto been able to 
form.” They disclose the writer’s own character, and they 
are admirably calculated to improve the character of every 
reader who fears to sin, and rejoices in the purity of the 
Divine will. 


CHAPTER. [V. 


HIS DIARY 


Tue views and practices of men of equal excellence 
have differed considerably in regard to the keeping of a diary. 
Many have never attempted it; some who at one period 
of life commenced it have afterwards from various causes 
declined it; and others have steadily adhered to a custom 
which certainly has the sanction of some of the most emi- 
nent names in the church of God. It is at once admitted 
that many diaries have been kept in the most injudicious 
manner, and it is still more an object of deep regret that 
these records have in some instances been published, not 
merely to the grief of serious and intelligent minds, but to 
the injury of religion itself, and the exciting a prejudice 
against all similar records. There are, however, some pub- 
lished journals of excellent men, which evince so much 
solid judgment as well as fervent piety, and have been the 
sources of so much usefulness, that a more than equal ba- 
lance is presented against works in part of an opposite de- 
scription. No one is disposed to lament the publication 
of parts of the Diaries of Philip and Matthew Henry, 
Brainerd, Doddridge, or Joseph Williams and some others ; 
writings which illustrate the inward and outward power of 
godliness, reflect honour upon the individuals themselves, 
and yield a powerful and holy stimulus to the minds of 
other Christians. The Diary of Jonathan Edwards cor- 
responds in its excellencies with those to which reference 
is thus made, and will be perused with the same feelings, 
and lead it is hoped to the like beneficial effects —This 
Diary begins Dec. 18, 1722, when he was nineteen years 
of age. As far as to Jan. 15th, at night, it is written on 
two detached slips of paper; and the remainder in a 
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book.* As it commences abruptly, and as near as possi- 
ble to the top of that paper, the beginning of it is undoubt- 
edly lost ; and it is not improbable, that, as he originally 
wrote it, it may have reached back, at least to the period 
of his preparation for the ministry. It was imtended, as 
will at once be perceived, for his own private use exclu- 
sively ; and had it been with him at the close of life, it is 
not unlikely it might have been destroyed. “ Still, what- 
ever is calculated to do good, and is perfectly consistent 
with an author’s real reputation, may be published with 
honour, whatever his design might be while writing. The 
best of men, indeed, have thoughts, and opinions, and 
feelings, which are perfectly proper and right in them- 
selves, which yet it-would be wholly improper for them 
to disclose to others. Buta man of sound discretion will 
take care that nothing of this nature is placed within the 
reach of accident. What Mr. Edwards wished to have 
concealed from every eye but his own, he wrote in short 
hand; and on one occasion, after having written to a con- 
siderable extent in that character, he adds this remark in 
his customary hand, ‘Remember to act according to 
Prov. xii. 23. A prudent man concealeth knowledge.’” 

+ “The reader, while perusing the Diary in its various 
parts, will be struck with it as possessing the following 
characteristics. It consists of facts ; and of solid thought, 
dictated by deep religious feeling; and not of the mere 
expressions of feeling, or of common-place moral reflec- 
tions or exhortations. It was intended for his own eyes 
exclusively ; and not chiefly for those of his friends and 
of the public. It is an exhibition of the simple thinking, 
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feeling, and acting of a man, who is unconscious how he 
appears, except to himself and to God; and not the re- 
marks of one, who is desirous of being thought humble, 
respecting his own humility. If we suppose a man of 
christian simplicity and godly sincerity to bring all the 
secret movements of his own soul under the clear, strong 
light of heaven, and there to survey them with a piercing 
and an honest eye, and a contrite heart, in order to humble 
himself, and make himself better; it is just the account 
which such a man would write.” 


DIARY.— December, 1722. 


“ Dec. 18. This day made the 35th Resolution. The 
reason why I in the least question my interest in God’s 
love and favour, is,—1. Because I cannot speak so fully 
to my experience of that preparatory work, of which di- 
vines speak :—2. I do not remember that I experienced 
regeneration, exactly in those steps, in which divines say 
it is generally wrought :—3. I do not feel the christian 
graces sensibly enough, particularly faith. I fear they are 
only such hypocritical outside affections, which wicked 
men may feel as well as others. They do not seem to be 
sufficiently inward, full, sincere, entire, and hearty. They 
do not seem so substantial, and so wrought into my very 
nature, as I could wish.—4. Because I am sometimes 
guilty of sins of omission and commission. Lately I have 
doubted, whether I do not transgress in evil speaking. This 
day, resolved, No. 

Dec. 19. This day made the 36th Resolution. Lately 
I have been very much perplexed, by seeing the doctrine 
of different degrees in glory questioned ; but now have al- 
most got over the difficulty. 

Dec. 20. This day somewhat questioned,.whether . had 
not been guilty of negligence yesterday, and this morning ; 
but resolved, No. 

Dec. 21, Friday. This day and yesterday, I was exceed- 
ingly dull, dry, and dead. 

Dec. 22, Saturday. This day, revived by God’s Holy 
Spirit; affected with the sense of the excellency of holi- 
ness; felt more exercise of love to Christ, then usual. 
Have, also, felt sensible repentance for sin, because it was 
committed against so merciful and good a God. This 
night made the 37th Resolution. 

Sabbath night, Dec. 23. Made the 38th Resolution. 

Monday, Dec. 24. Higher thoughts than usual of the 
excellency of Christ and his kingdom.—Concluded to ob- 
serve, at the end of every month, the number of breaches 
of resolutions, to see whether they increase or diminish, 
to begin from this day, and to computé from that the 
weekly account my monthly increase, and out of the 
whole, my yearly increase, beginning from new-year days. 

Wednesday, Dec. 26. Early in the morning yesterday, 
was hindered by the head-ache all day ; though I hope I 
did not lose much. Made an addition to the 37th Reso- 
lution, concerning weeks, months, and years.—A¢ night. 
Made the 33d Resolution, 

Saturday, Dec. 29. About sunset this day, dull and 
lifeless. 

1722-23, Tuesday, Jan. 1. Have been dull for several 
days. Examined whether I have not been guilty of negli- 
gence to-day ; and resolved, No. 

Wednesday, Jan. 2. Dull. I find, by experience, that, 
let me make resolutions, and do what I will, with never so 
many inventions, it is all nothing, and to no purpose at all, 
without the motions of the Spirit of God ; for if the Spirit 
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of God should be as much withdrawn from me always, as 
for the week past, notwithstanding all I do, I should not: 
grow, but should languish, and miserably fade away. I 
perceive, if God should withdraw his Spirit a little more, 
I should not hesitate to break my resolutions, and should 
soon arrive at my old state. There is no dependence on 
myself. Our resolutions may be at the highest one day, 
and yet, the next day, we may be in a miserable dead con- 
dition, not at all like the same person who resolved. 
So that itis to no purpose to resolve, except we depend on 
the grace of God. For, if it were not for his mere grace, 
one might be a very good man one day, anda very wicked 
one the next. I find also by experience, that there is no 
guessing out the ends of Providence, in particular dispen- 
sations towards me—any otherwise than as afflictions come 
as corrections for sin, and God intends when we meet with 
them, to desire us to look back on our ways, and see 
wherein we have dorfe amiss, and lament that particular 
sin, and all our sins, before him :—knowing this, also, that 
all things shall work together for our good ; not knowing 
in what way, indeed, but trusting in God. 

Suturday evening, Jan. 5. A little redeemed from a long 
dreadful dulness, about reading the Scriptures. This 
week, have been unhappily low in the weekly account :— 
and what are the reasons of it ?—abundance of listlessness 
and sloth; and, if this should continue much longer, I 
perceive that other sins will begin to discover themselves. 
It used to appear to me, that I had not much sin remain- 
ing; but now, I perceive that there are great remainders of 
sin. Where may it not bring me to, if God should leave 
me? Sin is not enough mortified. Without the influences 
of the Spirit of God, the old serpent would begin to rouse 
up himself from his frozen state, and would come to life 
again. Resolved, that I have been negligent in two 
things :—in not striving enough in duty; and in not forcing 
myself upon religious thoughts. 

Sabbath, Jan. 6. At night. Much concerned about the 
improvement of precious time. Intend to live in con- 
tinual mortification, without ceasing, and even to weary 
myself thereby, as long as I am in this world, and never 
to expect or desire any worldly ease or pleasure. 

Monday, Jun. 7. At night, made the 40th Resolution. 

Luesduy, Jan. 8. In the morning, had higher thoughts 
than usual of the excellency of Christ, and felt an unusual 
repentance of sin therefrom. 

Wednesday, Jan. 9. At night. Decayed. I am some- 
times apt to think, that I have a great deal more of holi- 
ness than I really have. I find now and then that abo- 
minable corruption, which is directly contrary to what I 
read of eminent Christians. I do not seem to be half so 
careful to improve time, to do every thing quick, and in 
as short a time as I possibly can, nor to be perpetually 
engaged to think about religion, as I was yesterday and 
the day before, nor indeed as I have been at certain times, 
perhaps a twelvemonth ago. If my resolutions of that 
nature, from that time, had always been kept alive and 
awake, how much better might I have been than I now 
am! How deccitful is my heart! I take up a strong re- 
solution, but how soon doth it weaken ! 

Thursday. Jan. 10, About noon. Recovering. It is a 
great dishonour to Christ, in whom I hope I have an in- 
terest, to be uneasy at my worldly state and condition ; or 
when I see the prosperity of others, and that all things go 
easy with them, the world is smooth to them , and they are 
very happy in many respects, and very prosperous, or are 
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advanced to much honour; to grudge them their pros- 
perity, or envy them on account of it, or to be in the least 
uneasy at it, to wish and long for the same prosperity, and 
to desire that it should ever be so with me. Wherefore, 
concluded always to rejoice in every one’s prosperity, and 
not to pretend to expect or desire it for myself; and to ex- 
pect no happiness of that nature, as long as I live; but to 
depend on afflictions, and to betake myself entirely to an- 
other happiness.—I think I find myself much more 
sprightly and healthy, both in body and mind, for my self- 
denial in eating, drinking, and sleeping. I think it would 
be advantageous, every morning to consider my business 
and temptations, and the sins to which I shall be exposed 
on that day, and to make a resolution how to improve the 
day, and avoid those sins; and so at the beginning of every 
week, month, and year. I never knew before what was 
meant, by not setting our hearts on those things. It is, 
not to care about them, nor to depend upon them, nor to 
afflict ourselves with the fear of losing them, nor to please 
ourselves with the expectation of obtaining them, or with 
the hopes of their continuance.—A¢ night. Made the 41st 
Resolution. 

Suturday, Jan. 12. In the morning. I have, this day, 
solemnly renewed my baptismal covenant and self-dedi- 
cation, which I renewed when I was taken into the com- 
munion of the church. I have been before God, and have 
given myself, all that I am and have, to God ; so that I 
am not, inany respect, my own. I can challenge no right 
in this understanding, this will, these affections, which are 
inme. Neither have I any right to this body, or any of 
its members—no right to this tongue, these hands, these 
feet; no right to these senses, these eyes, these ears, this 
smell, or this taste. I have given myself clear away, and 
have not retained any thing as my own. I gave myself to 
God in my baptism, and I have been this morning to him, 
and told him, that I gave myself wholly to him. I have 
given every power to him; so that, for the future, I’ll 
challenge no right in myself, in no respect whatever. I 
have expressly promised him, and I do now promise Al- 
mighty God, that by his grace I will not. I have this 
morning told him that I did take him for my whole por- 
tion and felicity, looking on nothing else as any part of 
my happiness, nor acting as if it were; and his law, for the 
constant rule of my obedience ; and would fight with all 
my might against the world, the flesh, and the devil, to the 
end of my life; and that I did believe in Jesus Christ, 
and did receive him as a Prince and Saviour; and that I 
would adhere to the faith and obedience of the gospel, 
however hazardous and difficult the confession and prac- 
tice of it may be; and that I did receive the blessed Spirit 
as my Teacher, Sanctifier, and only Comforter, and cher- 
ish all his motions to enlighten, purify, confirm, comfort, 
and assist me. This, I have done; and I pray God, for 
the sake of Christ, to look upon it asa self-dedication, and 
to receive me now as entirely his own, and to deal with 
me, in all respects, as such, whether he afflicts me or 
prospers me, or whatever he pleases to do with me, who 
am his. Now, henceforth, ] am not to act, in any respect, 
as my own.—I shall act as my own, if I ever make use of 
any of my powers to any thing that is not to the glory of 
God, and do not make the glorifying of him my whole 
and entire business :—if I murmur in the least at afflic- 
tion; if I grieve at the prosperity of others; if I am in 
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any way uncharitable; if I am angry because of injuries ; 
if I revenge them ; if I do any thing purely to please my- 
self, or if I avoid any thing for the sake of my own ease ; 
if I omit any thing because it is great self-denial; if I 
trust to myself; if I take any of the praise of the good that 
I do, or that God doth by me; orif I am in any way 
proud. This day, made the 42nd and 43rd Resolutions.— 
Whether or no, any other end ought to have any influence 
at all on any of my actions ; or whether any action ought 
to be any otherwise, in any respect, than it would be, if 
nothing else but religion had the least influence on my 
mind. Wherefore I make the 44th Resolution. 

Query : Whether any delight or satisfaction ought to 
be allowed, because any other end is obtained beside a 
religious one.—In the afternoon. I answer, Yes, because, if 
we should never suffer ourselves to rejoice, but because 
we have obtained a religious end, we should never rejoice 
at the sight of friends, we should not allow ourselves any 
pleasure in our food, whereby the animal spirits would be 
withdrawn, and good digestion hindered. But the query 
is to be answered thus :—We never ought to allow any 
joy or sorrow, but what helps religion. Wherefore, I make 
the 45th Resolution. : 

The reason why I so soon grow lifeless, and unfit for 
the business I am about, I have found out, is only because 
I have been used to suffer myself to leave off, for the sake 
of ease, and so I have acquired a habit of expecting ease ; 
and therefore, when I think I have exercised myself a 
great while, I cannot keep myself to it any longer, because 
I expect to be released, as my due and right. And then 
Tam deceived, as if I were really tired and weary, whereas, 
if I did not expect ease, and was resolved to occupy my- 
self by business as much as I could, I should continue 
with the same vigour at my business, without vacation 
time to rest. Thus I have found it in reading the Scrip- 
tures ; and thus I have found it in prayer; and thus I 
believe it tc be in vetting sermons by heart, and in other 
things. E 

At night. This week, the weekly account rose higher 
than ordinary. It is suggested to me, that too constant a 
mortification, and too vigorous application to religion, may 
be prejudicial to health; but nevertheless, I will plainly 
feel it and experience it, before I cease on this account. 
It is no matter how much tired and weary I am, if my 
health is not impaired. 

Sabbath day, Jan. 13. J plainly feel, that if I should 
continue to go on, as from the beginning of the last week 
hitherto, I should continually grow and increase in grace. 
After the afternoon meeting, made an addition to the 
45th Resolution.— At noon. I remember I thought that I 
loved to be a member of Christ, and not any thing distinct, 
but only a part, so as to have no separate interest or 
pleasure of my own.— At night. Resolved to endeavour 
fully to understand 1 Cor. vii. 29—32. and to act accord- 
ing to it. 

Monday, Jan. 14. About 10 o’clock in the morning 
made this book, and put these papers in it.* The dedi- 
cation, which I made of myself to God on Saturday last, 
has been exceedingly useful to me. I thought I had a 
more spiritual insight into the Scriptures, when reading 
the 8th of Romans, than ever before.—At night. Great 
instances of mortification are deep wounds given to the 
body of sin; hard blows, which make him stagger and 
reel. We thereby get strong ground and footing against 
him, he is the weaker ever after, and we have easier work 
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with him the next time. Te grows cowardly; and we ]I am recovered. I.fell exceedingly low in the weekly 


can easily cause him to give way, until at length we find 
it easy work with him, and can kill him at pleasure. 
While we live without great instances of mortification and 
self-denial, the old man keeps about where he was; for 
he is sturdy and obstinate, and will not stir for small 
blows. This, without doubt, is one great reason why many 
Christians do not sensibly increase in grace. After the 
greatest mortifications, I always find the greatest comfort. 
Wrote the 63rd Resolution. Such little things as Chris- 
tians commonly do, will not evince much increase of grace. 
We must do great things for God.—It will be best, when 
I find that I have lost any former ancient good motions 
or actions, to take notice of it, if I can remember them. 

Tuesday, Jan. 15. About two or three o'clock. I have 
been all this time decaying. It seemed yesterday, the day 
before, and Saturday, that I should always retain the 
same resolutions to the same height. But alas! how soon 
do I decay ! O how weak, how infirma, how unable to do 
any thing of myself! What a poor inconsistent being ! 
What a miserable wretch, without the assistance of the 
Spirit of God! While I stand, I am ready to think that I 
stand by my own strength, and upon my own legs ; and 
I am ready to triumph over my spiritual enemies, as if it 
were I myself that caused them to flee :—when alas! I 
am but a poor infant, upheld by Jesus Christ ; who holds 
me up, and gives me liberty to smile to see my enemies 
flee, when he drives them before me. And so I laugh, as 
though I myself did it, when it is only Jesus Christ leads 
me along, and fights himself against my enemies. And 
now the Lord has a little left me, how weak do I find 
myself! © let it teach me to depend less on myself, to be 
more humble, and to give more of the praise of my 
ability to Jesus Christ! The heart of man is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked ; who can know 
it!—The occasion of my decaying, is a little melancholy. 
My spirits are depressed, because I fear that I lost some 
friendship the last night; and, my spirits being depressed, 
my resolutions have lost their strength. I differ to-day 
from yesterday in these things: 1 do not resolve anything 
to-day half so strongly. I am not so perpetually thinking 
of renewing my resolutions as I was then. I am not 
half so vigorous as I was then; nor am I half so careful 
to do every thing with vigour. Then, I kept continually 
acting; but now, I do things slowly, and satisfy myself 
by thinking of religion in the mean time. I am not so 
careful to go from one business to another.—I felt humili- 
ation about sun-set. What shall I do, in order that I 
may, with a good grace, fall into christian discourse and 
conversation !— At night. The next time 1 am in such a 
lifeless frame, I will force myself to go rapidly from one 
thing to another, and to do those things with vigour, in 
which vigour would ever be useful. The things which 
take off my mind, when bent on religion, are commonly 
some remarkable change or alteration—journeys, change 
of place, change of business, change of studies, and 
change of other circumstances ; or something that makes 
me melancholy ; or some sin. 

Thursday, Jan. 17. About three o’clock, overwhelmed 
with melancholy. 

Friday, Jan. 18. At night. Beginning to endeavour 
to recover out of the death I have been im for these seve- 
ral days. 

Sabbath day, Jan. 20. At night. The last week I 
was sunk so low, that I fear it will be a long time before 


account. I find my heart so deceitful, that I am almost 
discouraged from making any more resolutions.—Where- 
in have I been negligent in the week past; and how 
could I have done better, to help the dreadful low estate 
in which I am sunk ? 

Monday Jun. 21. Before sunrise, answered the preced- 
ing questions thus: I ought to have spent my time in be- 
wailing my sins, and in singing psalms—especially psalms 
or hymns of penitence ; these duties being most suited to 
the frame I was in. I do not spend time enough in en- 
deavouring to affect myself with the glories of Christianity. 
—Fell short in the monthly account. It seems to me, 
that I am fallen from my former sense of the pleasantness 
of religion. 

Tuesday, Feb. 5. At night. I have thought that this 
being so exceedingly careful, and so particularly anxious, 
to force myself to think of religion at all times, has ex- 
ceedingly distracted my mind, and made me altogether. 
unfit for that and every thing else. I have thought that 
this caused the dreadful low condition I was in on the 
15th of January. I think that I stretched myself further 
than I could bear, and so broke.—But now it seems to 
me, though I know not why, that I do not do enough to 
prepare for another world. I do not seem to press for- 
ward, to fight and wrestle, as the apostles used to speak. 
I do not seem so greatly and constantly to mortify and 
deny myself, as the mortification of which they speak re- 
presents. Therefore, wherein ought I to do more in this 
way ?—I answer: I am again grown too careless about. 
eating, drinking, and sleeping—not careful enough about 
evil-speaking. 

Saturday, Feb. 16. I do certainly know that I love ho- 
liness, such as the gospel prescribes.— Af night. For the 
time past of my life, I have been negligent, in that I 
have not sufficiently kept up that part of divine worship, 
singing the praise of God in secret and with company.—I 
have been negligent this month past, in these three things : 
I have not been watchful enough over my appetites, in 
eating and drinking ; in rising too late in the morning ; 
and in not applying myself with sufficient application to 
the duty of secret prayer. 

Sabbath day, Feb. 17. Near sunset. Renewedly pro- 
mised, that I will accept of God for my whole portion, 
and that I will be contented, whatever else I am denied. 
I will.not murmur, nor be grieved, whatever prosperity 
upon any account I see others enjoy and I am denied. 
To this I have lately acted contrary. 

Thursday, Feb. 21. 1 perceive that I never yet have 
adequately known what was meant by being weaned from 
the world, by not laying up treasure on earth, but in hea- 
ven, by not having our portion in this life, by making the 
concerns of another life our whole business, by taking God. 
for our whole portion. I find my heart in great part yet 
adheres to the earth. O that it might be quite separated 
from thence. I find when I have power and reputation 
as others, Iam uneasy, and it does not satisfy me to tell 
me, that I have chosen God for my whole portion, and. 
that I have promised to rest entirely contented with him. 

Saturday, Feb. 23. I find myself miserably negligent,. 
and that I might do twice the business that I do, if | were 
set upon it. See how soon my thoughts of this matter will 
be differing from what they are now. I have been indulg- 
ing a horrid laziness a good while, and did not know it. I 
can do seven times as much in the same time now, as I 
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-can at other times, not because my faculties are in better 
tune ; but because of the fire of diligence that I feel burn- 
ing within me. If I could but always continue so, I 
should not meet with one quarter of the trouble. I should 


run the christian race much better, and should go out of 


che world a much better man. 

Saturday, March 2. O how much more base and vile 
am I, when I feel pride working in me, than when I am 
in a more humble disposition of mind! How much, how 
exceedingly much, more lovely isan humble than a proud 
disposition! I now plainly perceive it, and am really 
sensible of it. How immensely more pleasant is an humble 
delight, than a high thought of myself! How much better 
do I feel, when I am truly humbling myself, than when I 
am pleasing myself with my own perfections! O how 
much pleasanter is humility than pride! O that God 
would fill me with exceeding great humility, and that he 
would evermore keep me from all pride! ‘The pleasures of 
humility are really the most refined, inward, and exquisite 
delights in the world. How hateful is a proud man! How 
hateful is a worm, that lifts up itself with pride! Whata 
foolish, silly, miserable, blind, deceived poor worm am I, 
when pride works !—dz¢ night. I have lately been negli- 
gent as to reading the Scriptures. Notwithstanding my re- 
solutions on Saturday was se’night, I have not been sedu- 
lous and diligent enough. 

Wednesday, March 6. Near sunset. Regarded the 
doctrines of election, free grace, our inability to do any 
thing without the grace of God, and that holiness is en- 
tirely, throughout, the work of the Spirit of God, with 
greater pleasure than ever before. 

Thursday, March 7. I think I now suffer from not 
forcing myself enough on religious thoughts. 

Saturday night, March 24. I intend, if I am ever settled, 
to concert measures, and study methods, of doing good in 
the world, and to draw up rules of acting in this matter, in 
writing, of all the methods I can possibly devise, by which 
I can in any respéct do good. 

Saturday night, March 31. This week I have been too 
careless about eating. 

Monday morning, April 2. 1 think it best not to allow 
myself to laugh at the faults, follies, and infirmities of 
others. 

Saturday night, April 7. This week I found myself so 
far gone, that it seemed to me I should never recover 
more. Let God of his mercy return unto me, and no 
‘more leave me thus to sink and decay! I know, O Lord, 
that without thy help I shall fall, innumerable times, not- 
withstanding all my resolutions, how often soever re- 
peated. 

Saturday night, April 14. I could pray more heartily 
this night for the forgiveness of my enemies, than ever 
before.—I am somewhat apt, after having asked one peti- 
tion over many times, to be weary of it; but I am now re- 
solved not to give way to such a disposition. 

Wednesday forenoon, May 1. Last night I came home, 
after my melancholy parting from New York. 

I have always in every different state of life I have 
hitherto been in, thought that the troubles and difficulties 
of that state were greater than those of any other state 
that I proposed to be in; and when I have altered, with 
assurance of mending myself, I have still thought the 
same, yea that the difficulties of that state are greater 
than those of that I left last. Lord, grant that from hence I 
may learn to withdraw thoughts, affections, desires, and ex- 
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pectations entirely from the world, and may fix them upon 
the heavenly state, where there is fulness of joy; where 
reigns heavenly, sweet, calm, and delightful love without 
alloy ; where there are continually the dearest expressions 
of this love; where there is the enjoyment of this love 
without ever parting ; and where those persons, who ap- 
pear so lovely in this world, will be inexpressibly more 
lovely, and full of love to us. How sweetly will those, 
who thus mutually love, join together in singing the 


praises of God and the Lamb. How full will it fill us 


with joy, to think that this enjoyment, these sweet exer- 
cises, will never cease or come to an end, but will last to 
all eternity. Remember after journeys, removals, over- 
turnings, and alterations in the state of my life, to reflect 
and consider, whether therein I have managed the best 
way possible respecting my soul; and before such altera- 
tions, if foreseen, to resolve how to act. 

Thursday, May 2. Afternoon. 1 observe this, that 
when I was at New York, when I meditated on things of 
a religious nature, I used to conceive of myself as walk- 
ing in the fields at home; but now I am at home, I con- 
ceive of myself as walking in the fields which I used to 
frequent at New York. I think it a very good way, to 
examine dreams every morning when I awake; what are 
the nature, circumstance, principles, and ends of my ima- 
ginary actions and passions in them; in order to discern 
what are my prevailing inclinations, &c. 

Saturday night, May 4. Although I have, in some 
measure, subdued a disposition to chide and fret, yet I 
find a certain inclination, which is not agreeable to chris- 
tian sweetness of temper and conversation: either too 
much dogmaticalness or too much egotism; a disposition 
to manifest my own dislike and scorn, and my own free- 
dom from those which are innocent, sinless, yea common 
infirmities of men, and many other such like things. O 
that God would help me to discover all the flaws and de- 
fects of my temper and conversation, and help me in the 
difficult work of amending them; and that he would 
grant me so full a measure of vital Christianity, that the 
foundation of all those disagreeable irregularities may be 
destroyed, and the contrary sweetnesses and beauties may 
of themselves naturally follow. 

Sabbath morning, May 5. Made the 47th Resolution. 

Monday morning, May 6. I think it best commonly to 
come before God three times in a day, except I find a 
great inaptitude to that duty. 

Saturday night, May 11. I have been to blame, the 
month past, in not laying violence enough to my inclina- 
tion, to force myself to a better improvement of time. 
Have been tardy with respect to the 47th Resolution. 
Have also been negligent about keeping my thoughts, 
when joining with others in prayer. 

Sabbath-day morning, May 12. I have lost that relish of 
the Scriptures, and other good books, which I had five or 
six months ago. Resolved, When I find in myself the 
least disposition to exercise good nature, that I will then 
strive most to feel good-naturedly.— At noon. Observe to 
remember the meditations which I had at West Chester, as 
I was coming from New York ; and those which I had in 
the orchard ; and those under the oak-tree. This day, and 
the last night, I read over and reviewed those reflections 
and remarks, which I find to bea very beneficial thing to 
me.—After the afternoon meeting. I think I find in my 
heart to be glad from the hopes I have, that my eternity is 
to be spent in spiritual and holy joys, arising from the 
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manifestation of God’s love, and the exercise of holiness, 
and burning love to him. 

Saturday night, May 18. This week past, spent in 
journeying to Norwich, and the towns thereabouts. This 
day returned, and received a letter from my dear friend, 
Mr. John Smith.—The last Wednesday, took up a reso- 
lution to refrain from all manner of evil speaking, for 
one week to try it, and see the effect of it: hoping, if that 
evil speaking, which I used to allow myself in, and to 
account lawful, agreeably to the resolutions I have formed 
concerning it, were not lawful, or best, I should hereby 
discover it, and get the advantage of temptations to it, and 
so deceive myself into a strict adherence to my duty, re- 
specting that matter ;—that that corruption, which I cannot 
conquer by main strength, I may get the victory of by 
stratagem. I find the effect of it already to be, to make 
me apt to take it for granted, that what I have resolved on 
this week, isa duty to be observed for ever. 

’I now plainly perceive, what great obligations I am 
under to love and honour my parents. I have great reason 
to believe, that their counsel and education have been my 
making; though, in the time of it, it seemed to do me so 
little good. I have good reason to hope, that their prayers 
for me have been, in many things, very powerful and pre- 
valent, that God has, in many things, taken me under his 
care and guidance, provision and direction, in answer to 
their prayers for me. I was never made so sensible of it 
as now. 

I think it the best way, in general, not to seek for 
honour, in any other way, than by seeking to be good and 
todo good. I may pursue knowledge, religion, the glory 
of God, and the good of mankind with the utmost vigour; 
but am to leave the honour of it entirely at God’s dis- 
posal, as a thing with which I have no immediate concern ; 
no, not although, by possessing that honour, I have the 
greater opportunity to do good. _ 

Mem. To be particularly careful, lest I should be tardy 
in any point wherein [ have been negligent, or have erred, 
in days, weeks, months, or years past. 

Sabbath-day morning, May 19. With respect to my 
journey last week, I was not careful enough to watch 
opportunities of solemnly approaching to God three times 
aday. The last week, when I was about to take up the 
Wednesday Resolution, it was proposed to me, in my 
thought, to omit it till I got home again, because there 
would be a more convenient opportunity. Thus am I 
ready to look at any thing as an excuse, to grow slack in 
my christian course.—At¢ night. Concluded to add to my 
inquiries, as to the spending of time.—At the beginning of 
the day, or the period, What can I do for the good of men? 
—and at the end, What have I done for their good ? 

Tuesday morning, May 21. My conscience is, undoubt- 
edly, more calm, since my last Wednesday Resolution, 
than it was before. 

Wednesday morning, May 22. Memorandum. To take 
special care of the following things: evil speaking, fretting, 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, speaking simple verity, 
joining in prayer, slightiness in secret prayer, listlessness 
and negligence, and thoughts that cherish sin. 

Saturday morning, May 25. As I was this morning 
reading the 17th Resolution, it was suggested to me, that 
if I were now to die, I should wish that I had prayed 
more that God would make me know my state, whether 
it be good or bad, and that I had taken more pains and 
care, to see and narrowly search into that matter. _Where- 
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fore, Mem, for the future, most nicely and diligently to look 
into the opinions of our old divines, concerning conversion. 
This morning made the 48th Resolution. 

Monday afternoon, May 27. Memorandum. Not only 
to keep from an air of dislike, anger, and fretfulness, in 
discourse or conversation; but, let me also have as much of 
an appearance of love, cheerfulness, and benignity, as 
may be, with a good grace. These following things 
especially to beware of, in order to the better observation 
of the 47th Resolution: distrust, discontent, uneasiness 
and a complaining temper, self-opinion, self-confidence, 
melancholy, moroseuess, slight antipathy, privacy, in- 
dolence, and want of resolution—to beware of any thing in 
discourse or conversation that savours of these. 

Saturday night, June 8. At Boston. When I find myself 
listless and dull, and not easily affected by reading reli- 
gious books, then to read my resolutions, remarks, reflec- 
tions, &c.—One thing that would be of great advantage to 
me, in reading to my profit, would be, the endeavouring, 
with all my might, to keep the image und picture of the thing 
in my mind, and be careful that I do not lose it in the 
chain of the discourse. : 

Sabbath day, June 9, after the afternoon meeting. Mem. 
When I fear misfortune, to examine whether I have done 
my duty; and at the same time, to resolve to do it, and 
let it go, and be concerned about nothing, but my duty 
and my sin. 

Saturday morning, June 15. At Windsor. Have been to 
blame, this journey, with respect to strict temperance, in 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, and in suffering too small 
matters to give interruption to my wonted chain of religious 
exercises.—Concluded to protract the Wednesday Resolu- 
tion to the end of my life. 

Tuesday morning, June 18. Mem. To do that part, 
which I conveniently can, of my stated exercise, while 
about other business, such as self-examination, resolutions, 
&c. that I may do the remainder in less time. 

Friday afternoon, June 21. I have abundant cause, O 
my merciful Father, to love thee ardently, and greatly, to 
bless and praise thee, that thou hast heard me, in my earn- 
est request, and so hast answered my prayer, for mercy, to 
keep me from decay and sinking. O, graciously of thy mere 
goodness, still continue to pity my misery, by reason of my 
sinfulness. O, my dear Redeemer, I commit myself, to- 
gether with my prayer and thanksgiving, into thine hand. 

Suturday morning, June 22. Altered the 36th Resolu- 
tion, to make it the same with the Wednesday Resolution. 
If I should take special care, every day, to rise above, or 
not to fall below, or to fall as little as I possibly could 
below, what I was the day before, it would be of great 
advantage to me.—I take notice that most of these deter- 
minations, when I first resolve them, seem as if they would 
be much more beneficial than I find them. 

Tuesday morning, June 25. Last sabbath, at Boston, 
reading the 6th, 7th, and 8th verses of the 6th to the 
Ephesians, concluded that it would be much to my ad- 
vantage, to take the greatest care, never to do any thing 
but my duty, and then to do it willingly, cheerfully, and 
gladly, whatever danger or unpleasant circumstances it 
may be attended with ; with good-will doing it, as to the 
Lord, not as pleasing man, or myself ; knowing that what- 
soever good thing any man doth, the same shall he receive 
of the Lord. 

Saturday morning, June 29. It is best to be careful in 
prayer, not to put up. those petitions, of which I do not 
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feel a sincere desire : thereby my prayer is rendered less 
sincere, less acce;table to God, and less useful to myself, 

Mondiy noon, July 1. 1 find I am not careful enough, 
to keep out all thoughts but religious ones on the sabbath. 
When I find the least uneasiness in-doing my duty, to fly 
to the 43rd Resolution. 

Wednesday night, July 3. Tam too negligent, with 
respect to improving petty opportunities of doing good ; 
thinking, that the good will be very small and unextended, 
and not worth the pains. Resolved, to regulate this, as 
that which is wrong, and what ought not to be.—Again 
confirmed by experience, of the happy effects of a strict 
temperance, with respect both to body and mind. 

Thursday morning, July 4. The last night, in bed, when 


thinking of death, I thought if I was then to die, that which | 


would make me die in the least degree fearfully, would be 
the want of a trusting and relying on Jesus Christ, so dis- 
tinctly and plainly, as has been described by divines ; my 
not having experienced so particular a venturing, and 
entirely trusting my soul on Christ, after the fears of hell, 
and terrors of the Lord, encouraged by the mercy, faith- 
fulness, and promises of God, and the gracious invitations 
of Christ. Then I thought I could go out of the world, as 
much assured of my salvation, as I was of Christ’s faith- 
fulness, knowing that if Christ did not fail me, he would 
save me who had trusted in him on his word.—Aé night. 
Whenever things begin to seem to be in the least out of 
order, when things begin to feel uneasy within, or irre- 
gular without, then to examine myself by the strictest ex- 
amination.— Resolved, for the future to observe rather more 
of meekness, moderation, and temper in disputes, 

Friday morning, July 5. Last night, when thinking what 
T should wish [had done, that I had not done, if I was then 
to die ; I thought I should wish, that I had been more im- 
portunate with God to fit me for death, and lead me into 
all truth, and that I might not be deceived about the state 
of my soul.—In the forenoon made the 50th Resolution. 

Thursday night, July 11. This day, too impatient at the 
church meeting. Snares and briers have been in my 
way this afternoon. It is good at such times for one to 
manifest good nature, even to one’s disadvantage, and so 
as would be imprudent at other times. 

Saturday morning, July 13. Transferred the conclusion 
of June 9, to the Resolution, No. 57; and the conclusion 
of May 27, to No. 58; and May 12, and July 11, to No. 
59; and of July 4, at night, to No. 60; and of May 24, 
to No. 61; and of June 25, to No. 62; and about noon, 
the Resolution of January 14, to No. 63.—In times past, 
_-I have been too free in judging of the hearts of men from 
their actions. 

Thursday, July 18. Near sunset. Resolved, to make sure 
of that sign, which the apostle James gives of a perfect 
man: James iii. 2. “If any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man, and able, also, to bridle the whole 
body.” 

Friday afternoon, July 19. 1 Peter ii. 18. “ Servants, 
be subject to your masters, with all fear; not only to the 
good and gentle, but also to the froward:” how then 
ought children to honour their parents !—This verse, toge- 
ther with the two following, viz. “ For this is thankworthy, 
if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, suffering 
wrongfully. For what glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted 
for your faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if, when ye 
do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is ac- 


ceptable with God.” 
{2 
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Saturday noon, July 20. Dr. Manton’s Sermon, on the 
119th Psalm, pp. 140, 141. Of Evil-speaking, Use 2d. 
To them that either devise or receive reproaches. Both are 
very sinful. Hypocrites, and men that put themselves into 
a garb of religion, are all for censuring, take a mighty 
freedom that way: these men betray the rottenness of their 
hearts.—Alas, in our own sight, we should be the worst of 
men. The children of God do ever thus speak of them- 
selves, as the least of saints, the greatest of sinners—“ more 
brutish than any man ”—“ of sinners, whereof I am the 
chief.” You rob them of the most precious treasure. He 
that robs thee of thy name, is the worst kind of thief. 


| Prov. xxii. 1. © A good name is rather to be chosen than 


great riches.”—Object. But must we, in no case, speak 
evil of another; or may we not speak of another’s sin in 
any case ?—Solution 1. It is a very hard matter to speak 
evil of another without sin.—In one way or another, we 
shall dash upon the command : better let it alone—If you 
speak of the failings of another, it should be with tender- 
ness and grief; as, when they are incorrigible, and likely 
to infect others; or when it is for the manifest glory ‘ot 
God.—To them that receive the slander, he is a slanderer, 
who wrongs his neighbour’s credit, by upholding an ill 
report against him. 5 

Monday afternoon, July 22. I find it would be desir- 
able, on many accounts, always to endeavour to wear a 
benign aspect and air of acting and speaking, in all com- 
panies, except it should so happen, that duty requires it 
otherwise.—I am afraid I am now defective, in not doing 
whatever my hand finds to do, with my might, with respect 
to my particular affairs. Remember to watch, see, and 
know how it is. Vid. Aug. 31.—I see there is danger, of 
my being drawn into transgression, by the power of such 
temptations, as the fear of seeming uncivil, and of offend- 
ing friends. Watch against it.—I might still help myself, 
and yet not hurt myself, by going with greater expedition 
from one thing to another, without being quite so nice. 

Tuesday afternoon, July 23. When | find those groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered, of which the apostle speaks, 
and those soul-breakings for the longing it hath, of which 
the psalmist speaks, (Ps. cxix. 20.) resolved, to favour 
and promote them, to the utmost of my power, and not to 
be weary of earnestly endeavouring to vent my desires, 
and not to be weary of the repetitions of such earnestness. 

To count it all joy, when I have occasions of great self- 
denial; because, then, I have a glorious opportunity of 
giving deadly wounds to the body of sin, and of greatly 
confirming and establishing the new creature. I seek to 
mortify sin, and increase in holiness. These are the best 
opportunities, according to Jan. 14. 

To improve afflictions, of all kinds, as blessed opportu- 
nities of forcibly bearing on, in my christian course, not- 
withstanding that which is so very apt to discourage me, 
and to damp the vigour of my mind, and to make me life- 
less; also, as opportunities of trusting and confiding in 
God, and getting a habit of so doing, according to the 57th 
Resolution ; and as an opportunity of rending my heart off 
from the world, and setting it on heaven alone, according 
to Jan. 10. and the 43d and 45th Resolutions ; and ac- 
cording to Jan. 12. Feb. 17 and 21. and May 1.—To im- 
prove them, also, as opportunities to repent of and bewail 
my sin, and abhor myself; and asa blessed opportunity to 
exercise patience, to trust in God, and divest my mind 
from the affliction, by fixing myself in religious exercises. 
Also, let me comfort myself, that it is the very nature of 
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afflictions, to make the heart better; and, if I am made 
better by them, what need I be concerned, however griev- 
ous they seem for the present. 

Wednesday night, July 24. 1 begin to find the success 
of my striving, in joining with others, in the worship of 
God; insomuch that there is a prospect of making it 
easy and delightful, and very profitable, in time. Where- 
fore, Resolved not to cease striving, but to continue it, and 
redouble it. 

Thursday morning, July 25. Altered, and anew estab- 
lished, the 8th Resolution; also established my deter- 
mination of April 1.—Memorandum. At a convenient 
time, to make an alphabet of these Resolutions and Re- 
marks, that I may be able to educe them on proper occa- 
sions, suitable to the condition I am in, and the duty I 
am engaged in. 

Friday afternoon, July 26. To be particularly careful, 
to keep up, inviolably, a trust and reliance, ease and entire 
rest in God, in all conditions, according to the 57th Reso- 
lution; for this I have found to be wonderfully advan- 
tageous to me.—A¢ night. Resolved, very much to exer- 
cise myself in this, all my life long: viz. with the greatest 
openness, of which I am capable, to declare my ways to 
God, and lay open my soul to him :—all my sins, tempt- 
ations, difficulties, sorrows, fears, hopes, desires, and every 
thing and every circumstance, according to Dr. Manton’s 
27th Sermon, on the 119th Psalm. 

Saturday forenoon, July 27. When I am violently be- 
set with temptation, or cannot rid myself of evil thoughts, 
to do something in arithmetic, or geometry, or some other 
study, which necessarily engages all my thoughts, and un- 
avoidably keeps them from wandering. 

Monday afternoon, July 29. When I am concerned 
how I shall prepare any thing to public acceptance, to be 
very careful that I have it very clear to me, to do what is 
duty and prudence in the matter.—I sometimes find myself 
able to trust God, and to be pretty easy when the event is 
uncertain, but I find it difficult when I am convinced be- 
forehand, that the event will be adverse. I find that this 
arises, 1. From my want of faith, to believe that that par- 
ticular advantage will be more to my advantage than 
disadvantage: 2. From the waut of a due sense of the 
real preferableness of that good, which will be obtained, 
to that which is lost: 3. From the want of a spirit of 
adoption. 

Tuesday night, July 30. Have concluded to endeavour 
to work myself into duties by searching and tracing back 
all the real reasons why I do them not, and narrowly 
searching out all the subtle subterfuges of my thoughts, 
and answering them to the utmost of my power, that I 
may know what are the very first originals of my defect, 
as with respect to want of repentance, love to God, loath- 
ing of myself,—to do this sometimes in sermons.— Vid. 
Resolution 8. Especially, to take occasion therefrom, to 
bewail those sins of which I have been guilty, that are 
akin to them; as for instance, from pride in others, to 
take occasion to bewail my pride; from tneir malice, 
to take occasion to bewail my evil speaking: and so of 

‘other sins. Mem. To receive slanders and reproaches, as 
glorious opportunities of doing this. 

Wednesday afternoon, July 31. After afflictions, to in- 

‘quire what I am the better for them; what good I have got 
by them ; and what I might have got by them.—Never in 
the least to seek to hear sarcastical relations of others’ 


* Perhaps the preparation of a public exercise for the college commence- 
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faults. Never to give credit to any thing said against 
others, except there is very plain reason for it; nor to be- 
have in any respect otherwise for it. 

Sabbath morning, Aug. 4. Concluded at last, at those 
times when I am in the best frames, to set down the aspira- 
tions of my heart, as soon as I can get time. 

Tuesday afternoon, Aug.6. Very much convinced of the 
extraordinary deceitfulness of the heart, and how exceed- 
ingly affection or appetite blinds the mind, and brings it 
into entire subjection. There are many things which I 
should really think to be my duty, if I had the same affec- 
tions, as when I first came from New York; which now I 
think not to be so. How doth appetite stretch the reason, 
to bring both ends together. 

Wednesday forenoon, Aug. 7. To esteem it as some ad- 
vantage, that the duties of religion are difficult, and that 
many difficulties are sometimes to be gone through, in the 
way of duty. Religion is the sweeter, and what is gained 
by labour is abundantly more precious, as a woman loves 
her child the more for having brought it forth with travail ; 
and even to Christ Jesus himself his mediatorial glory, his 
victory and triumph, the kingdom which he hath obtained, 
how much more glorious is it, how much more excellent 
and precious, for his having wrought it out with such 
agonies. 

Friday afternoon, Aug. 9. With respect to the important 
business which I have now in hand,* Resolved, To do 
whatever I think to be duty, prudence, and diligence in 
the matter, and to avoid ostentation ; and if I succeed not, 
and how many disappointments soever I meet with, to be 
entirely easy ; only to take occasion to acknowledge my 
unworthiness ; and if it should actually not succeed, and 
should not find acceptance, as I expected, yet not to afflict 
myself about it, according to the 57th Resolution.—A¢ 
night. One thing that may be a good help towards think- 
ing profitably in times of vacation, is, when I find a profit- 
able thought that I can fix my mind on, to follow it as far. 
as I possibly can to advantage—I missed it when a gra- 
duate at college, both in point of duty and prudence, in 
going against a universal benevolence and good nature. 

Saturday morning, Aug. 10. Transferred my determi- 
nation of July 23, to the 64th Resolution, and that of July. 
26, to the 65th.—About sunset. As a help against that 
inward shameful hypocrisy, to confess frankly to myself 
all that which I find in myself, either infirmity or sin; 
also to confess to God, and open the whole case to him, 
when it is what concerns religion, and humbly and ear- 
nestly implore of him the help that is needed ; not in the 
least to endeavour to smother what is in my heart, but to 
bring it all out to God and my conscience. By this 
means, I may arrive at a greater knowledge of my own 
heart.—When I find difficulty in finding a subject of reli- 
gious meditation, in vacancies, to pitch at random on what 
alights to my thoughts, and to go. from that to other things 
which that shall bring into my mind, and follow this pro- 
gression as a clue, till I come to what I can meditate on 
with profit and attention, and then to follow that, accord- 
ing to last Thursday’s determination. 

Sabbath afternoon, Aug. 11. Resolved always to do 
that, which I shall wish I had done when I see others do 
it; as for instance, sometimes I argue with myself, that 
such an act of good nature, kindness, forbearance, or for- 
giveness, &c. is not my duty, because it will have such 
and such consequences : yet when I see others do it, then 
ment, when he received his Master’s degree. 
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it appears amiable to me, and I wish I had done it, and 
see that none of these feared inconveniences follow. 

Monday morning, Aug. 12. The chief thing, that now 
makes me in any measure to question, my good estate, is 
my not having experienced conversion in those particular 
steps, wherein the people of New England, and anciently 
the dissenters of Old England, used to experience it. 
Wherefore, now resolved, never to leave searching, till I 
have satisfyingly found out the very bottom and founda- 
tion, the real reason, why they used to be converted in 
those steps. 

Tuesday morning, Aug. 13. Have sinned, in not being 
careful enough to please my parents.—Afiernoon. I find 
it would be very much to my advantage, to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the Scriptures. When I am reading doc- 
trinal books, or books of controversy, I can proceed with 
abundantly more confidence ; can see on what footing and 
foundation I stand. 

Saturday noon, Aug.17. Let there, in the general, be 
something of benevolence in all that I speak. 

Tuesday night, Aug. 20. Not careful enough in watch- 
ing opportunities of bringing in christian discourse with 
a good grace. Do not exercise myself half enough in this 
holy art; neither have I courage enough to carry it on 
with a good grace. Vide Sept. 2. 

Saturday morning, Aug. 24. Have not practised quite 
right about revenge; though I have not done any thing 
directly out of revenge, yet I have perhaps omitted some 
things that I should otherwise have done ; or have altered 
the circumstances and manner of my actions, hoping for a 
secret sort of revenge thereby. I have felt a little sort of 
satisfaction, when I thought that such an evil would hap- 
pen to them by my actions, as would make them repent 
what they have done. To be satisfied for their repenting, 
when they repent from a sense of their error, is right. But 
a Satisfaction in their repentance, because of the evil that 
is brought upon them, is revenge. This is in some mea- 
sure a taking the matter out of God’s hands when he was 
about to manage it, who is better able to plead it for me. 
Well, therefore, may he leave me to boggle at it.— Near 
sunset. I yet find a want of dependence on God, to look 
unto him for success, and to have my eyes unto him for 
his gracious disposal of the matter; for want ofa sense of 
God’s particular influence, in ordering and directing all 
affairs and businesses, of whatever nature, however natu- 
rally, or fortuitously, they may seem to succeed ; and for 
want of a sense of those great advantages, that would fol- 
low therefrom: not considering that God will grant suc- 
cess, or make the contrary more to my advantage ; or will 
make the advantage accruing from the unsuccessfulness 
more sensible and apparent; or will make it of less pre- 
sent and outward disadvantage; or will some way so 
order the circumstances, as to make the unsuccessfulness 
more easy to bear: or several, or all of these. This want 
of dependence, is likewise for want of the things men- 
tioned, July 29.—Remember to examine all narrations I 
can call to mind; whether they are exactly according to 
verity. 

Wednesday night, Aug. 28. When I want books to 
read ; yea, when I have not very good books, not to spend 
time in reading them, but in reading the Scriptures, in 
perusing Resolutions, Reflections, &c. in writing on types of 
the Scripture, and other things, in studying the languages, 
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and in spending more time in private duties. To do this, 
when there is a prospect of wanting time for the purpose. 
Remember, as soon as I can to get a piece of s/ate, or 
something, whereon I can make short memorandums while 
travelling. 

Thursday, Aug. 29. Two great querenda with me 
now are: How shall I make advantage of all the time I 
spend in journeys? and how shall I make a glorious im- 
provement of afflictions ? 

Saturday night, Aug. 31. The objection which my cor- 
ruptions make against doing whatever my hands find to 
do with my might, is, that it is a constant mortification. 
Let this objection by no means ever prevail. 

Sabbath morning, Sept. 1. When I am violently beset 
with worldly thoughts, for a relief, to think of death, and 
the doleful circumstances of it. 

Monday afternoon, Sept. 2: To help me to enter with 
a good grace into religious conversation; when I am 
conversing on morality, to turn it over by application, 
exemplification, or otherwise, to Christianity. Vid. Aug. 28, 
and Jan. 15.—At night. There is much folly, when I am 
quite sure I am in the right, and others are positive in 
contradicting me, in entering into a vehement or long de- 
bate upon it. 

Saturday, Sept. 7. Concluded no more to suffer myself 
to be interrupted, or diverted from important business, by 
those things from which I expect, though some, yet but 
little, profit. 

Sabbath morning, Sept. 8. I have been much to blame, 
for expressing so much impatience for delays in journeys, 
and the like. 

Sabbath evening, Sept. 22. To praise God by singing 
psalms in prose, and by singing forth the meditations of 
my heart in prose. 

Monday, Sept. 23. I observe that old men seldom have 
any advantage of new discoveries, because they are be- 
side the way of thinking to which they have been so long 
used. Resolved, if ever I live to years, that I will be im- 
partial to hear the reasons of all pretended discoveries, and 
receive them if rational, how long soever I have been used 
to another way of thinking. My time is so short, that I 
have not time to perfect myself in all studies ; wherefore 
resolved, to omit and put off all but the most important 
and needful studies.” 


Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life,—was the maxim of the wisest of men, and it 
was founded upon the most solid reason. This maxim 
has ever been considered as most important by all the 
possessors of true wisdom and piety who have strenuously 
aimed at daily spiritual advancement. It has never been 
regarded without the greatest advantages, nor neglected 
without the most extensive injury. The views which were 
entertained of this lesson of spiritual wisdom by Jonathan 
Edwards are sufficiently apparent in all the extracts now 
presented from his Diary, and the advantages which he 
derived from its practice are equally manifest. He lived 
in the sight of God ; he lived in the constant and faithful 
survey of his own heart and conduct, and he arose to the 
highest class of the followers of Christ, whose religion is 
eminently that of the heart. Let others pursue the same 
steps, and they will surely find the same precious results. 
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CHAPTER V. 


IS TUTORSHIP—SICKNESS—INVITATION TO NORTHAMPTON—PERSONAL NARRATIVE CONTINUED—DIARY 
CONCLUDED. 


In Sept. 1723, Mr. Edwards went to New-Haven, and 
received his degree of Master of Arts, when he was elected 
a tutor in the college. About this time, several congre- 
gations invited him to become their minister; but being 
fond of study, and conscious how much it would promote 
his usefulness, he declined their proposals. As there was 
no immediate vacancy in the office of tutor, he passed the 
ensuing winter and spring at New-Haven, in study, and 
in the occasional discharge of the active duties of his pro- 
fession, and in the beginning of June, 1724, entered on 
the instruction of a class in the college. 

The period of bis tutorship was a period of great diffi- 
culty. For a long time before the election of Mr. Cutler 
to the office of rector, the college bad been in a state of 
open revolt against the legal government, and had with- 
drawn from New-Haven. Two years after his election, in 
Jan. 1721, there was an universal insurrection of the stu- 
dents, which though, after considerable effort, apparently 
quieted, resulted in a state of extreme disorder and insub- 
ordination, beyond any thing that had been known before. 
In 1722, Mr. Cutler, one of the tutors, and two of the 
neighbouring ministers, renounced their connexion with 
the presbyterian church, and publicly declared themselves 
episcopalians. The shock, occasioned by this event, was 
very great in the college, in the town, and throughout the 
colony ; and a series of controversies grew out of it, which 
lasted for many years. In consequence of this, the offices 
of these gentlemen were vacated, and the college was left 
for four years without a head; the trustees residing by 
turns at the college, and each in rotation acting as vice- 
rector fora month. Fortunately however for the institu- 
tion, during this bereavement, it had three gentlemen in 
the office of tutor, of distinguished talents and scholar- 
ship, and of great resolution and firmness of character :-— 
Mr. William Smith, of the class of 1719, and chosen tu- 
tor in 1722 ; Mr. Edwards; and Mr. Daniel Edwards, his 
uncle, class-mate and room-mate, who was chosen in Sept. 
1724. On these three gentlemen, all of whom were 
young men, devolved almost exclusively the government 
and instruction of the college; yet, by their union, energy, 
and faithfulness, they introduced among the students, in 
the room of their former negligence and misrule, habits of 
close study and exact subordination; and in no great 
length of time, rendered the institution flourishing and 
prosperous beyond what it had long been. The late Pre- 
sident Stiles, who, though a member of college a consider- 
able time after this period, was personally acquainted with 
the three gentlemen, and knew well the history of their 
administration, has left an eulogy on the three united, of 
the highest character. “ The Honourable William Smith, 
the Honourable Daniel Edwards, and the Rev. President 
Edwards, were the pillar tutors, and the glory of the col- 
lege, at the critical period between Rector Cutler and Rec- 
tor Williams. Their tutorial renown was great and ex- 
cellent. They filled and sustained their offices with great 
ability, dignity, and honour. For the honour of literature 
these things ought not to be forgotten.” 


In Sept. 1725, immediately after the commencement, as 
he was preparing to set out for his father’s house, he was 
taken suddenly ill, at New-Haven; but hoping that the 
illness was not severe, and anxious to be at home if he 
was to be sick, he set out for Windsor. The fatigue of 
travelling only increased his illness, and he was compelled 
to stop at North-Haven, at the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Stiles, where he was confined, by severe sickness, about 
three months: during the greater part of this time, his 
mother was constantly with him. Her husband, writing 
to her on the 20th of October, begs her to spare herself. 
“ T am afraid you are taking too great a burden on your- 
self, in tending your son both day and night. I beg of 
you, therefore, not only to take care of him, but of your- 
self also. Accept, rather, of the kindness of the neigh- 
bours, in watching over again, than outbid your own 
strength, which is but small, by overdoing.” She could 
not leave him till about the middle of November ; and it 
was some time in the winter before he could go to his 
father’s house. In this sickness, he speaks of himself as 
having enjoyed new, and most refreshing, manifestations of 
the presence and grace of God. 

After he had held the office of tutor upwards of two 
years, with the highest reputation, he received proposals 
from the people of Northampton to become their minister. 
Many circumstances conspired to prompt his acceptance. 
He was familiarly acquainted with the place and people. 
The Rev. Mr. Stoddard, his grandfather, a man of great 
dignity, and of singular weight and influence in the 
churches, in consequence of his advanced age, stood in 
need of his assistance, and wished him to be his colleague. 
His parents and his other friends all desired it. The 
situation was in itself respectable, and the town unusually 
pleasant. He therefore resigned his tutorship, in Sept. 
1726, and accepted of the invitation. 

“ Those who are conversant with the instruction and 
government of a college, will readily be aware that the 
period, of which we have now been speaking, was a very 
busy portion of Mr. Edwards’s life; and if they call to 
mind the circumstances of the institution, and the habits 
of the students, when he entered on his office, they will not 
need to be informed, that the discharge of his official 
duties must have been accompanied with painful anxiety, 
It is a rare event in Providence, that so heavy a respon- 
sibility is thrown on three individuals so young, so desti- 
tute of experience, and of the knowledge of mankind 3 and 
the business of instruction and government must have 
occupied their whole time, and exhausted their whole 
strength,” 

“Tn such a state of things, it was not possible that he 
should find the same leisure for spiritual exercises as he 
had found at New York. There his business was chiefly 
to enjoy; here it was to act. There the persons with 
whom he continually associated were possessed of uncom- 
mon excellence; here their characters were very different. 
There his attention was drawn, by the objects around him, 
to heavenly things; here it was necessarily confined almost 
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all the time to this world. There, when retiring for prayer 
and heavenly contemplation, his mind sought communion 
with God in all its energy and freshness; here, when it 
was worn out by toil and exhausted by perplexities. The 
change in the current of thought and- feeling must, there- 
fore, have been great; and (so much is the mind prone to 
Measure its religious state by the amount of daily enjoy- 
ment, and so little by the readiness to encounter trials, and 
to perform laborious and self-denying duties) it is not 
surprising, that he should have regarded this change, as 
evidence of perceptible and lamentable declension in reli- 
gion. Such he in fact regarded it ; as we shall find, both 
from his Narrative and Diary; yet it is by no means cer- 
tain, that his views of the subject were altogether correct.” 

“ The young Christian has usually a season of leisure, 
given him in the providence of God, in which to become 
acquainted with the members of that family into which he 
has lately been introduced, and with those objects with 
which asa spiritual being he is in future to be conversant. 
His time and his strength are given chiefly to the Scrip- 
tures, to prayer, to meditation, and to religious conversa- 
tion ; and he is delightfully conscious that his communion 
is with the Father, and the Son Jesus Christ, through the 
fellowship of ‘the Holy Spirit, as well as with ‘the whole 
family both on earth and in heaven.’ The design of this 
is to open to him his new state of existence, to enable him 
to understand its relations and duties, and to give him an 
earnest of better things in reversion. It is a most refresh- 
ing and happy period of his life, and, were he designed for 
contemplation merely, might well be protracted to its close. 
But, as we are taught most explicitly, in the word and 
Providence of God, his great worth lies in action--in imi- 
tating him whose rule it was—‘ I must do the work of him 
that sent me while it is day ;’ and whose practice it was, 
that ‘he went about doing good.’ The Scriptures are 
given by the inspiration of God, and are profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness.— Wherefore ? that the man of God may be 
perfected, being thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work. Probably no year in the life of Mr. Edwards was 
spent more usefully, than that in which he was occupied, 
with his associates, in laying the foundation of sober habits 
and sound morals, in the seminary now intrusted to their 
care. Probably in no equal period did he more effectually 
serve God and his generation. And if, in its progress, he 
found less of that enjoyment which grows out of spiritual 
contemplation; he must have had the more delightful 
consciousness, that in the midst of great difticulties and 
crosses, he had honestly endeavoured to serve God, and to 
perform his duty.” 

There may therefore be reason for doubt, whether the 
change in his feelings, of which he speaks in the succeed- 
ing parts of his Narrative and Diary, was not a declension 
in this particular species of religious enjoyment, necessarily 
growing out of the circumstances in which he was placed, 
rather than a declension in the life and power of religion. 

“T continued,” he observes, ‘‘ much in the same frame, 
in the general, as when at New York, till I went to New- 
Haven as tutor of the college ; particularly once at Bolton, 
on a journey from Boston, while walking out alone in the 
fields. After I went to New-Haven, I sunk in religion, 
my mind being diverted from my eager pursuits after holi- 
ness, by some affairs that greatly perplexed and distracted 


my thoughts. 
“ In September, 1725, I was taken ill at New-Haven, 
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and while endeavouring to go home to Windsor, was so ill 
at the North Village, that I could go no further; where I 
lay sick, for about a quarter of a year. In this sickness, 
God was pleased to visit me again with the sweet influences 
of his Spirit. My mind was greatly engaged there, on 
divine and pleasant contemplations, and longings of soul. 
I observed, that those who watched with me, would often 
be looking out wishfully for the morning; which brought 
to my mind those words of the psalmist, and which my 
soul with delight made its own language; ‘ My soul waiteth 
for the Lord, more than they that watch for the morning; I 
say, more than they that watch for the morning ;’ and when 
the light of day came in at the window, it refreshed my 
soul, from one morning to another. It seemed to be some 


‘image of the light of God’s glory.” 


“T remember, about that time, I used greatly to long 
for the conversion of some that I was concerned with; [ 
could gladly honour them, and with delight bea servant to 
them, and lie at their feet, if they were but truly holy. But 
some time after this, I was again greatly diverted with some 
temporal concerns, that exceedingly took up my thoughts, 
greatly to the wounding of my soul; and went on, through 
various exercises, that it would be tedious to relate, which 
gave me much more experience of my own heart than I 
ever had before.” 

That the mind of Mr. Edwards was not injured as to 
its spirituality, by his official engagements and trials, is 
sufficiently evident from these extracts. He was still a 
holy man of God, whose heart was in heaven, and with 
whom converse with God was the highest delight ——The 
remainder of his Diary is chiefly confined to the period of 
his life which has now been reviewed, and is therefore in- 
serted here. It is only to be regretted, that through the 
multiplicity of his affairs, he should have found it neces- 
sary to discontinue it. 


REMAINDER OF DIARY. 


“ Thursday forenoon, Oct. 4, 1723. Have this day fixed 
and established it, that Christ Jesus has promised me 
faithfully, that, if I will do what is my duty, and accord- 
ing to the best of my prudence in the matter, that my con- 
dition in this world shall be better for me than any other 
condition whatever, and more to my welfare to all eternity. 
And, therefore, whatever my condition shall be, I will 
esteem it to be such: and if I find need of faith in the 
matter, that I will confess itas impiety before God. Vid. 
Resolution 57,and June 9. 

Sabbath night, Oct. 7. Have lately erred, in not allow- 
ing time enough for conversation. 

Friday night, Oct. 12. I see there are some things quite 
contrary to the soundness and perfection of Christianity, in 
which almost all good men do allow themselves, and 
where innate corruption has an unrestrained secret vent, 
which they never take notice of, or think to be no hurt, or 
cloak under the name of virtue; which things exceedingly 
darken the brightness, and hide the loveliness, of Chris- 
tianity. Who can understand his errors? O that I might 
be kept from secret faclts ! 

Sabbath morning, Oct. 14. Narrowly to observe after 
what manner I act when I am in a hurry, and to act as 
much so at other times as I can without prejudice to the 
business. 

Monday morning, Oct. 15. I seem to be afraid, after 
errors and decays, to give myself the full exercise of spirit- 
ual meditation :—No! to give way to such fears. 
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Thursday, Oct. 18. To follow the example of Mr. B. 
who though he meets with great difficulties, yet undertakes 
them with a smiling countenance, as though he thought 
them but little; and speaks of them as if they were very 
small. : , 

Friday night, Nov. 1. When I am unfit for other busi- 
ness to perfect myself in writing characters.* 

Friday afternoon, Nov. 22. For the time to come, when 
I am in a lifeless frame in secret prayer, to force myself to 
expatiate, as if I were praying before others, more than I 
used to do. 

Tuesday forenoon, Nov. 26. It is a most evil and per- 
nicious practice, in meditations on afflictions, to sit rumi- 
nating on the aggravations of the affliction, and reckoning 
up the evil, dark circumstances thereof, and dwelling long 
on the dark side: it doubles and trebles the affliction. 
And so when speaking of them to others, to make them 
as bad as we can, and use our eloquence to set forth our 
own troubles, is to be all the while making new trouble, 
and feeding and pampering the old; whereas the con- 
trary practice would starve our affliction. If we dwelt on 
the bright side of things in our thoughts, and extenuated 
them all that we possibly could, when speaking of them, 
we should think little of them ourselves, and the afflic- 
tion would really, ina great measure, vanish away. 

Friday night, Nov. 29. Asa help to attention in social 
prayer, to take special care to make a particular remark at 
the beginning of every petition, confession, &c. 

Monday morning, Dec. 9. To observe, whether I ex- 
press any kind of fretting emotion, for the next three 
weeks. 

Thursday night, Dec. 12. Tf, at any time, I am forced 
to tell others wherein I think they are somewhat to 
blame; in order to avoid the important evil that would 
otherwise ensue, not to tell it to them so, that there shall 
bea probability of their taking it as the effect of little, 
fretting, angry emotions of mind.— Vid. Aug. 28. When 
I do want, or am likely to want, good books, to spend 
time in studying mathematics, and in reviewing other 
kinds of old learning; to spend more time in visiting 
friends, in the more private duties of a pastor, in taking 
care of worldly business, in going abroad, and other things 
that I may contrive. 

Friday morning, Dec. 27. At the end of every month, 
to examine my behaviour strictly by some chapter in the 
New Testament, more especially made up of rules of 
life-—At the end of the year, to examine my behaviour by 
the rules of the New Testament in general, reading many 
chapters. It would also be convenient some time at the 
end of the year, to read for this purpose in the book of 
Proverbs. 

Tuesday night, Dec. 31. Concluded never to suffer 

nor express any angry emotions of mind, more or less, 
except the honour of God calls for it in zeal for him, or to 
preserve myself from being trampled on. 
_ 1724. Wednesday, Jan. 1. Not to spend too much time 
in thinking, even of important and necessary worldly 
business, and to allow every thing its proportion of thought, 
according to its urgency and importance. 

Thursday night, Jan. 2. These things established,— 
That time gained in things of lesser importance, is as 
much gained in things of greater; that a minute gained in 
times of confusion, conversation, or in a journey, is as good 
as a minute gained in my study, at my most retired times ; 

* He probably refers to short-hand characters, 
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and so, in general, that a minute gained at one time is as 
good as at another. f : : 

Friday night, Jan. 3. The time and pains laid out in 
seeking the world, is to be proportioned to the necessity, 
usefulness, and importance of it, with respect to another 
world, together with the uncertainty of living, and of re- 
taining; provided, that nothing that our duty enjoins, or 
that is amiable, be omitted, and nothing sinful or unbe- 
coming be done for the sake of it. 

Friday, Jan. 10. (After having written to a considerable 
extent in short hand, which he used, when he wished 
what he wrote to be effectually concealed from every one 
but himself, he adds the following.) Remember to act ac- 
cording to Prov. xii. 23. A prudent man concealeth know- 
ledge. 3 

Monday, Jan. 20. I have been very much to blame, in 
that I have not been as full, and plain, and downright, in 
my standing up for virtue and religion, when I have had 
fair occasion, before those who seemed to take no delight 
in such things. If such conversation would not be agree- 
able to them, I have in some degree minced the matter, 
that I might not displease, and might not speak against 
the grain, more than I should have loved to have done with 
others, to whom it would be agreeable to speak for reli- 
gion. I ought to be exceedingly bold with such persons, 
not talking in a melancholy strain, but in one confident and 
fearless, assured of the truth and excellence of the cause. 

Monday, Feb. 3. Letevery thing have the value now 
which it will have upon a sick bed: and frequently, in my 
pursuits of whatever kind, let this question come into my 
mind. ‘ How much shall I value this upon my death-bed ”” 

Wednesday, Feb. 5. I have not in times past, in my 
prayers, enough insisted on the glorifying of God in the. 
world, on the advancement of the kingdom of Christ, the 
prosperity of the church, and the good of man. Deter- 
mined that this objection is without weight, viz. that it is 
not likely that God will make great alterations in the whole 
world, and overturnings in kingdoms and nations, only for 
the prayers of one obscure person, seeing such things used _ 
to be done in answer to the united prayers of the whole 
church ; and that if my prayers should have some influ- 
ence, it would be but imperceptible and small. 

Thursday, Feb. 6. More convinced than ever, of the 
usefulness of free religious conversation. I find by con- 
versing on natural philosophy, that I gain knowledge 
abundantly faster, and see the reasons of things much more 
clearly, than in private study : wherefore, earnestly to seek 
at all times for religious conversation; for those with 
whom I can at all times, with profit and delight, and with 
freedom, so converse. 

Friday, Feb. 7. Resolved, If God will assist me to its 
that I will not care about things, when, upon any account, 
I have prospect of ill success or adversity ; and that I will 
not think about it, any further than just to do what pru- 
dence directs to for prevention, according to Phil. iv. 6. 
Be careful for nothing ; to 1 Pet. v. 7. Cast all your care 
upon God, for he careth for you; and again, Take no 
thought for the morrow ; and again, Take no thought, say-. 
ing, What shall I eat, and what shall I drink, and where- 
withal shall I be clothed: seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and all these things shall be added unto you. 

Saturday night, Feb. 15. I find that when eating, I 
cannot be convinced in the time of it, that if I should eat 
more, I should exceed the bounds of strict temperance, 
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thougn I have had the experience of two years of the like; 
and yet as soon as I have done, in three minutes I am 
convinced of it. But yet when I eat again, and remember 
it, still while eating I am fully convinced that I have not 
eaten what is but for nature, nor can I be convinced, that 
My appetite and feeling is as it was before. It seems to 
me that I shall be somewhat faint if I leave off then; but 
when I have finished, I am convinced again, and so it is 
from time to time.—I have observed that more really 
seems to be truth, when-it makes for my interest, or is in 
other respects according to my inclination, than it seems 
if it be otherwise ; and it seems to me, that the words in 
which I express it are more than the thing will properly 
bear. But if the thing be against my interest, the words 
of different import seem as much as the thing will pro- 
perly bear.—Though there is some little seeming indeco- 

rum, as if it looked like affectation, in religious conversa- 
_ tion as there is also in acts of kindness, yet this is to be 
broke through. 

Tuesday, Feb. 18. Resolved, to act with sweetness and 
benevolence, and according to the 47th Resolution, in all 
bodily dispositions,—sick or well, at ease or in pain, 
sleepy or watchful ; and not to suffer discomposure of body 
to discompose my mind. 

Saturday, Feb. 22. I observe that there are some evil 
habits, which do increase and grow stronger, even in some 
good people, as they grow older; habits that much ob- 
scure the beauty of Christianity: some things which are 
according to their natural tempers, which in some mea- 
sure prevail when they are young in Christ, and the evil 
disposition having an unobserved control, the habit at last 
grows very strong, and commonly regulates the practice 
until death. By this means, old Christians are very com- 
mor!y, in some respects, more unreasonable than those 
who are young. I am afraid of contracting such habits, 
particularly of grudging to give, and to do, and of pro- 
crastinating. 

Sabbath, Feb. 23. I must be contented, where I have 
any thing strange or remarkable to tell, not to make it ap- 
pear so remarkable as it is indeed ; lest through fear of this, 
and the desire of making a thing appear very remarkable, I 
should exceed the bounds of simple verity. When I am 
at a feast, or a meal, that very well pleases my appetite, I 
must not merely take care to leave off with as much of an 
appetite as at ordinary meals; for when there is a great 
variety of dishes, I may do that, after I have eaten twice 
as much as at other meals is sufficient. If I act accord- 
ing to my resolution, I shall desire riches no otherwise, 
than as they are helpful to religion. But this I determine, 
as what is really evident from many parts of Scripture, 
that to fallen man, they have a greater tendency to hurt 
religion. 

Monday, March 16. To practise this sort of self-denial, 
when, as sometimes on fair days, I find myself more par- 
ticularly disposed to regard «the glories of the world, than 
to betake myself to the study of serious religion. 

Saturday, May 23. How it comes about I know not, 
but I have remarked it hitherto, that at those times when 
I have read the Scriptures most, I have evermore been 
most lively and in the best frame. 


AT YALE COLLEGE, 


Saturday night, June6. This week has beena very remark- 
able week with me, with respect to despondencies, fears, per- 
plexities, multitudes of cares, and distraction of mind : it 
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being the week I came hither to New-Haven, in order to 
entrance upon the office of tutor of the college. I have now 
abundant reason to be convinced of the troublesomeness 
and vexation of the world, and that it will never be an. 
other kind of world. 

Tuesday, July 7. When I am giving the relation of a 
thing, remember to abstain from altering either in the mat- 
ter or manner of speaking, so much, as that if every one, 
afterwards, should alter as much, it would at last come to 
be properly false. 

Tuesday, Sept. 2. By a sparingness in diet, and eating 
as much as may be what is light and easy of digestion, 
I shall doubtless be able to think more clearly, and shall 
gain time; 1. By lengthening out my life; 2. Shall need 
less time for digestion, after meals; 3. Shall be able to 
study more closely, without injury to my health; 4. Shall 
need less time for sleep ; 5. Shall more seldom be troubled 
with the head-ache. 

Saturday night, Sept. 12. Crosses of the nature of that 
which I met with this week, thrust me quite below all 
comforts in religion. They appear no more than vanity 
and stubble, especially when I meet with them so unpre- 
pared for them. I shall not be fit to encounter them, ex- 
cept I have a far stronger and more permanent faith, hope, 
and love. 

Wednesday, Sept. 30. It has been a prevailing thought 
with me, to which I have given place in practice, that it is 
best sometimes to eat or drink, when it will do me no 
good, because the hurt that it will do me, will not be 
equal to the trouble of denying myself. But I have de- 
termined to suffer that thought to prevail no longer. The 
hurries of commencement and diversion of the vacancy, 
has been the occasion of my sinking so exceedingly, as in 
the last three weeks. 

Monday, Oct. 5. I believe it is a good way, when 
prone to unprofitable thoughts, to deny myself and break 
off my thoughts by keeping diligently to my study, that 
they may not have time to operate to work me to sucha 
listless frame. I am apt to think it a good way when I 
am indisposed to reading and study, to read of my own 
remarks, the fruit of my study in divinity, &c. to set me a 
going again. 

Friday, Nov. 6. Felt sensibly somewhat of that trust 
and affiance in Christ, and with delight committing of my 
soul to him, of which our divines used to speak, and 


about which I have been somewhat in doubt. 


Tuesday, Nov. 10. To mark all that I say in conver- 
sation merely to beget in others a good opinion of my- 
self, and examine it. 

Sabbath, Nov. 15. Determined, when I am indisposed 
to prayer, always to premeditate what to pray for; and 
that it is better, that the prayer should be of almost any 
shortness, than that my mind should be almost continually 
off from what I say. 

Sabbath, Nov. 22. Considering that by-standers always 
copy some faults, which we do not see ourselves, or of 
which at least we are not so fully sensible ; and that there 
are many secret workings of corruption, which escape our 
sight, and of which others only are sensible: Resolved, 
therefore, that I will if I can by any convenient means, 
learn what faults others find in me, or what things they 
see in me, that appear any way blameworthy, unlovely, or 
unbecoming. 

Friday, Feb. 12, 1725. The very thing T now want, to 
give me a clearer and more immediate view of the perfec- 
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tions and glory of God, is as clear a knowledge of the 
manner of God’s exerting himself, with respect to spirits 
and mind, as I have of his operations concerning matter 
and bodies. 

Tuesday, Feb. 16. A virtue which I need in a higher 
degree, to give a beauty and lustre to my behaviour, is 
gentleness. If I had more of an air of gentleness, I 
should be much mended. 

Friday, Mcy 21. If ever I am inclined to turn to the 
opinion of any other sect: Resolved, beside the most de- 
liberate consideration, earnest prayer, &c. privately to de- 
sire all the help that can possibly be afforded me, from 
some of the most judicious men in the country, together 
with the prayers of wise and holy men, however strongly 
persuaded I may seem to be that I am in the right. 

Saturday, May 22. When I reprove for faults, whereby 
I am in any way injured, to defer till the thing is quite 
over and done with ; for that is the way, both to reprove 
aright, and without the least mixture of spirit, or passion, 
and to have reproofs effectual, and not suspected. 

Friday, May 28. Jt seems to me, that whether I am 
now converted or not, I am so settled in the state I am in, 
that I shall go on in it all my life. But, however settled 
I may be, yet I will continue to pray to God, not to suffer 
me to be deceived about it, nor to sleep in an unsafe con- 
dition ; and ever and anon, will call all into question and 
try myself, using for helps some of our old divines, that 
God may have opportunities to answer my prayers, and 
the Spirit of God to show me my error, if I am in one. 

Suturday night, June 6. Iam sometimes ina frame so 
listless, that there is no other way of profitably improving 
time, but conversation, visiting, or recreation, or some 
bodily exercise. However, it may be best in the first 
place, before resorting to either of these, to try the whole 
circle of my mental employments. 

Nov. 16. When confined at Mr. Stiles’s. I think it 
would be of special advantage to me, with respect to my 
truer interest, as near as I can in my studies, to observe 
this rule: To let half a day’s, or at most a day’s, study in 
other things, be succeeded by halfa day’s or a day’s study 
in divinity. ‘ 

One thing wherein I have erred, as I would be complete 
in all social duties, is, in neglecting to write letters to 
friends. And I would be forewarned of the danger of 
neglecting to visit my friends and relations when we are 
parted. 
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When one suppresses thoughts that tend to divert the 
run of the mind’s operations from religion, whether they 
are melancholy, or anxious, or passionate, or any others ; 
there is this good effect of it, that it keeps the mind in its 
freedom. ‘Those thoughts are stopped in the beginning, 
that would have set the mind a going in that stream. 

There are a great many exercises, that for the present 
seem not to help, but rather impede, religious meditation 
and affections, the fruit of which is reaped afterwards, and 
is of far greater worth than whaf is lost; for thereby the 
mind is only for the present diverted ; but what is attained 
is, upon occasion, of use for the whole life-time. 

Sept. 26,1726. Tis just about three years, that I have 
been for the ost part in a low sunk estate and condition, 
miserably senseless, to what I used to be, about spiritual 
things. ”Twas three years ago, the week before commence- 
ment; just about the same time this year, 1 began to be 
somewhat as I used to be. 

Jan. 1728. I think Christ has recommended rising 
early in the morning, by his rising from the grave very 
early. 

Jan. 22,1734. I judge that it is best, when I am in 
a good frame for divine contemplation, or engaged in 
reading the Scriptures, or any study of divine subjects, 
that, ordinarily, I will not be interrupted by going to 
dinner, but will forego my dinner, rather than be broke 
off. 

April 4,1735. When at any time I have a sense of 
any divine thing, then to turn it in my thoughts to a 
practical improvement. As for instance, when I am in 
my mind, on some argument for the truth of religion, the 
reality of a future state, and the like, then to think with 
myself, how safely I may venture to sell all, for a future 
good. So when at any time I havea more than ordinary 
sense of the glory of the saints in another world, to think 
how well it is worth my while to deny myself, and to sell 
all that I have, for this glory, &e. 

May 18. My mind at present is, never to suffer my 
thoughts and meditations at all to ruminate. 

June 11. To set apart days of meditation on particular 
sub ects ; as, sometimes to set apart a day for the con 
sideration of the greatness of my sins; at another, to con- 
sider the dreadfulness and certainty of the future misery of 
ungodly men ; at another, the truth and certainty of reli- 
gion; and so, of the great future things promised and 
threatened in the Scriptures.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


SETTLEMENT IN THE MINISTRY AT NORTHAMPTON-—SITUATION OF THINGS AT THE T MEN’ 
MIN 7 IME OF HIS SETTL — 
ATTENTION TO RELIGION IN THE PARISH—COURSE OF STUDY—HABITS OF LIFE—MARRIAGE—DEATH AND. EMARLCEER 
OF MR. STODDARD-SICKNESS OF MR, EDWARDS—DEATH AND CHARACTER OF HIS SISTER JERUSHA—HIS FIRST PUB- 


LICATION. 


On the 15th of February, 1727, Mr. Edwards was o1- 
dained as a minister of the gospel, and placed over the 
church and congregation at Northampton, as the colleague 
of his grandfather, the Rev. Mr. Stoddard. He was now 
entering on the business of life, in a profession attended 
with many difficulties, and presenting a field sufficiently 
ample for the employment of the highest faculties ever 


conferred on man. It may not be improper, therefore, to 
stop a moment, and review the circumstances in which he 
was placed. 

He was twenty-three years of age. His constitution 
was naturally so tender and feeble, as to be preserved, 
even in tolerable health, only with unceasing care. He 
had passed through the successive periods of childhood, 
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youth, and early manhood, not only without reproach, but 
in such a manner, as to secure the high esteem and appro- 
bation of all who knew him. His filial piety, and frater- 
nal affection, had been most exemplary, and had rendered 
him a centre of strong attraction to the united family. 
Originally of a grave and sober character, he had been 
the subject of early, frequent, and strong religious impres- 
sions ; which, if they did not result in saving conversion 
in his childhood, yet rendered him conscientious, and 
solemnly and habitually mindful of eternal things. For 
a considerable period, he had not only felt the life and 
power of religion, but had appeared imbued with an un- 
usually large measure of the grace of God. Few persons, 
of the same age, discover a piety so pure, so practical, or 
so pervading. 

He had been devoted to books from his infancy, and 
appears of his own accord, from an early period, to have 
formed habits of severe and successful application. His 
mind, originally possessed of uncommon powers, and 
fraught with an intense desire of knowledge, was qualified 
for eminence, as we have already seen, not in a single 
pursuit merely, but in every walk of literature and 
science. Though probably the youngest member of his 
class, he had been acknowledged as its first scholar, in 
the distribution of its honours. He had not been distin- 
guished for his attainments in Latin, Greek, or Hebrew 
literature only, but still more in those studies which re- 
quire the application of stronger powers—in mathematics 
and logic, in natural and mental philosophy, and the 
higher principles of theology. In these, he had not simply 
proved himself capable of comprehending the discoveries 
of others, but had ventured out, where there was no path 
nor guide, into new and unexplored regions of the spi- 
ritual * world, with a success, which might well have 
prompted him to bold and fearless enterprise. As officers 
of the college, the peculiar difficulties in which they were 
placed, had given him, and his associates, an opportunity 
to acquire uncommon reputation, not only as instructors 
and governors of youths, but as men of unshaken firm- 
ness, and unwavering integrity. His mind was now rich 
in its attainments; its views were already, for the period 
in which he lived, singularly expanded and comprehen- 
sive; and its powers were under thorough discipline, and 
yielded an exact and persevering obedience. His habits 
of study were completely formed, and were of the most se- 
vere and unbending character. 

Theology had been, for years, his favourite study. For 
it he had deliberately relinquished, not only the varied 
pursuits of natural science, but in a measure, also, those 
investigations into the nature and operations of mind, by 
which, at an earlier period, his whole attention had been 
engrossed. Je had already discovered, that much of 
what he found in systems and commentaries, was a mere 
mass of rubbish; and that many of the great principles, 
which constitute the foundation of the science, were yet 
to be established. He had studied theology, not chiefly 
in systems or commentaries, but in the Bible, and in the 
character and mutual relations of God and his creatures, 
from which all its principles are derived ; and had already 
entered on a series of investigations, which, if ultimately 
found correct, would effectuate most important changes in 
the opinions of the christian world. 

The ministry had long been the profession of his choice, 


® Luse spiritual here in its original and most approvriate sense, as op- 
posed to material, 5 
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and was doubtless the only profession which he had ever 
thought of pursuing. Few persons, probably, enter the 
sacred office with more just views of its elevation and 
importance. His work he appears to have regarded 
simply as the work of salvation ;--the same work, on 
which HE, whose commission he bore, came down to this 
lower world ;—and to the accomplishment of it, the sur- 
rendry of himself appears to have been deliberate and 
entire. His reception asa preacher had certainly been 
flattering. | Repeated and urgent proposals had been 
made to him for settlement ; and, as far as he was known, 
he was obviously regarded as a young man of uncommon 
promise. 

Northampton, the place of his settlement, is in its na- 
tural situation uncommonly pleasant, was then the shire 
town of a county, embracing nearly one half of the area 
of the colony, and embodied within its limits, more than 
the ordinary share of refinement and polish. The church 
was large, and, with the congregation, was united. Both 
were united in him, and earnestly desirous that he should 
become their minister. From his childhood he had fa- 
miliarly known both the place and the people. His parents 
were the familiar friends of many of the inhabitants; and 
they, with his connexions in the place, regarded his settle- 
ment there as a most pleasing event. 

He was also the individual, whom probably, of all others, 
his grandfather desired, for his colleague and successor. 
That venerable man, then in his 84th year, had been the 
minister of Northampton 55 years; and by his piety, his 
great energy of character, and his knowledge of man- 
kind, had early acquired, and maintained through a long 
life, a singular degree of weight among the ministers and 
churches of New England. Though a close student, and 
an able and faithful preacher, he was in character a man 
of business, and of action; and, in all the important ec- 
clesiastical bodies of Massachusetts, he had for many 
years an influence, which usually was not contested, and 
almost always was paramount. In Northampton he had 
been a faithful and successful minister. Under his 
preaching, the place had repeatedly witnessed revivals of 
religion ; particularly in 1679, 1683, 1690, 1712, and 
1718. Those in 1683, 1690, and 1712, were distin- 
guished for their extent, and for the accessions made to 
the number of communicants. While the existing mem- 
bers of the church, with scarcely an exception, regarded 
him as their spiritual father, all the acting inhabitants of 
the town had grown up under his ministry, and had been 
accustomed, from infancy, to pay a respect to his person 
and character, and a deference to his opinions, such as 
children pay to those of a loved and venerated parent. 

One circumstance, relating to the actual condition of the 
church at Northampton, deserves to be mentioned here, as 
it had an ultimate bearing on some of the most important 
events recorded in these pages. That church, like the 
other early churches of New England, according to its 
original platform, admitted none to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, except those who, after due examination, 
were regarded in the judgment of christian charity as re- 
generate persons. Such was the uniform practice of the 
church, from the time of its formation, during the life of Mr. 
Mather, and for upwards of thirty years after the settle- 
ment of Mr. Stoddard. How early Mr. Stoddard changed 
his own views on this subject, cannot probably be ascer- 
tained; but he attempted, in 1704, and, though not with- 
out opposition, yet with ultimate success, to introduce a 
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corresponding change in the practice of the church. Though 
no vote was then taken to alter the rules of admission, yet 
the point of practice was yielded. The sacrament, from 
that time, was viewed asa converting ordinance, and those 
who were not regarded, either by themselves or others, as 
possessed of piety, were encouraged to unite themselves to 
the church. 

The attention to religion in 1718, was neither extensive, 
nor of long continuance, and appears not to have termi- 
nated happily. During the nine years which intervened 
between that event and the settlement of Mr. Edwards, 
Mr. Stoddard witnessed “a far more degenerate time 
among his people, particularly among the young, than ever 
before,” in which the means of salvation were attended 
with little or no visible efficacy. The young became ad- 
dicted to habits of dissipation and licentiousness ; family 
government too generally failed ; the sabbath was exten- 
sively profaned ; and the decorum of the sanctuary was 
not unfrequently disturbed. There had also long prevailed 
in the town a spirit of contention between two parties, into 
which they had for many years been divided, which kept 
alive a mutual jealousy, and prepared them to oppose one 
another in all public affairs. 

Such were the circumstances in which Mr. Edwards 
entered on his ministry at Northampton. 

At this time, Mr. Stoddard, though so much advanced 
in years, had a good degree of strength, both of body and 
mind ; and, for a considerable period after the settlement 
of his grandson, he was able to officiate in the desk the 
half of every sabbath. . Almost immediately after that 
event, he was permitted to witness a work of divine grace 
among some of his people; in the course of which about 
twenty were believed to be savingly converted. This was 
to him a most pleasing circumstance, as well as most use- 
ful to his colleague; who observes, “ I have reason to bless 
God for the great advantage { had by it.” No doubt it 
was intended to prepare him for more important and in- 
teresting scenes. The attention to religion, though at no 
time very extensive, continued for about two years, and 
was followed by several years of general inattention and 
indifference. 

Immediately after his settlement, Mr. Edwards com- 
menced the practice of preparing two discourses weekly ; 
one of which was preached as a lecture, on an evening in 
the week. This he continued for several years. Though 
he regarded preaching the gospel as the great duty of a 
minister, and would on no account offer to God, or deliver 
to his people, that which was not the fruit of toil and 
labour ; yet he resolved, from the commencement of his 
ministry, not to devote the time of each week exclusively 
fo the preparation of his sermons, but to spend a large 
portion of it in the study of the Bible, and in the investi- 
gation of the more difficult and important subjects of 
theology. His mode of study with the pen has been de- 
scribed, and was now vigorously pursued, in the con- 
tinuation of his “ Miscellanies,” and his “ Notes on the 
Scriptures,” as well as of a work, entitled, “ The Types of 
the Messiah in the Old Testament,” which he appears to 
have commenced while a candidate for the ministry. 
With an infirm constitution, and health ordinarily feeble, 
it was obviously impossible, however, to carry this reso- 
lution into practice, without the most strict attention to 
diet, exercise, and method; but in all these points, his 
habits had long been formed, and persevered in, with a 
direct reference to the best improvement of time, and 
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the greatest efficiency of his intellectual powers. In eating 
and drinking, he was unusually abstemious, and constantly 
watchful. He carefully observed the effects of the differ- 
ent sorts of food, and selected those which best suited 
his constitution, and rendered him most fit for mental 
labour. Having also ascertained the quantity of food, 
which, while it sustained his bodily strength, left his mind 
most sprightly and active, he most scrupulously and ex- 
actly confined himself to the prescribed limits ; regarding 
it as a shame and a sin, to waste his time, and his mental 
strength, by animal indulgence. In this respect, he lived 
by rule, and constantly practised great self-denial; as 
he did, also, with regard to the time passed in sleep. He 
accustomed himself to rise at four, or between four and 
five, in the morning, and, in winter, spent several of those 
hours in study which are commonly wasted in slumber. 
In the evening, he usually allowed himself a season of 
relaxation, in the midst of his family. 

His most usual diversion in summer, was riding on 
horseback, and walking; and in his solitary rides and 
walks, he appears to have decided, before leaving home, 
on what subjects to meditate. He would commonly, un- 
less diverted by company, ride two or three miles after 
dinner, to some lonely grove, where he would dismount 
and walk awhile. At such times, he generally carried his 
pen and ink with him, to note any thought that might be 
suggested, and which promised some light on any impor- 
tant subject. In winter, he was accustomed, almost daily, 
to take his axe, and cut wood moderately, for the space of 
half an hour or more. In solitary rides of considerable 
length, he adopted a kind of artificial memory. Having 
pursued a given subject of thought to its proper results; 
he would pina small piece of paper on a given spot in his 
coat, and charge his mind to associate the subject and the 
piece of paper. He would then repeat the same precess 
with a second subject of thought, fastening the token ina 
different place, and then a third, and a fourth, as the time 
might permit. From a ride of several days, he would usually 
bring home a considerable number of these remembrancers ; 
and, on going to his study, would take them off, one by 
one, in regular order, and write down the train of thought 
of which each was intended to remind him. P ak 

“ He did not,” observes Dr. Hopkins, “ make it his 
custom to visit his people in their own houses, unless he 
was sent for by the sick, or he heard that they were under 
some special affliction. Instead of visiting from house to 
house, he used to preach frequently at private meetings, in 
particular neighbourhoods; and often call the young 
people and children to his own house, when he used to 
pray with them, and treat with them in a manner suited to 
their years and circumstances ; and he catechized the chil- 
dren in public, every sabbath in the forenoon. And he 
used, sometimes, to propose questions to particular young 
persons, in writing, for them to answer, after a proper time 
given to them to prepare. In putting out these questions, 
he endeavoured to suit them to the age, genius, and ability 
of those, to whom they were given. His questions were 
generally such, as required but a short answer; and yet, 
could not be answered without a particular knowledge of 
some historical part of the Scriptures; and therefore led, 
and even obliged, persons to study the Bible. 

“ He did not neglect visiting his people from house to 
house, because he did not look upon it, in ordinary cases, 
to be one important part of the work of a gospel minister; 
but, because he supposed that ministers should, with respect 
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to this, consult their own talents and circumstances, and 
visit more or less, according to the degree in which they 
could hope thereby to promote the great ends of the 
ministry. He observed, that some had a talent for enter- 
taining and profiting by occasional visits among their 
‘people. They have words at command, and a facility at 
introducing profitable religious discourse, in a manner free, 
natural,and familiar,and apparently without design or con- 
trivance. He supposed, that such had a call to spend a 
great deal of their time in visiting their people; but he 
looked on his own talents to be quite otherwise. He was 
not able to enter into a free conversation with every person 
he met, and, in an easy manner, turn it to whatever topic 
he pleased, without the help of others, and it may be, 
-against their inclinations. He therefore found, that his 
visits of this kind must be, in a great degree, unprofitable. 
And as he was settled in a large parish, it would have 
‘taken up a great part of his time to visit from house to 
house, which he thought he could spend, in his study, to 
much more valuable purposes, and so better promote the 
-great ends of his ministry. For it appeared to him, that 
he could do the greatest good to the souls of men, and most 
promote the cause of Christ, by preaching and writing, 
and conversing with persons under religious impressions, 
in his study; whither he encouraged all such to repair; 
where they might be sure, in ordinary cases, to find him, 
and to be allowed easy access to him; and where they 
-were treated with all desirable tenderness, kindness, and 
familiarity.”” 

Owing to his constant watchfulness and self-denial in 
food and sleep, and his regular attention to bodily exercise, 
notwithstanding the feebleness of his constitution, few 
students are capable of more close or more long-continued 
application than he was. He commonly spent thirteen 
hours every day in his study; and these hours were passed, 
not in perusing or treasuring up the thoughts of others, 
but in employments far more exhausting—in the investiga- 
tion of difficult subjects, in the origination and arrangement 
of thoughts, in the invention of arguments, and in the dis- 
covery of truths and principles. Nor was his exact method, 
in the distribution of his time, of less essential service. In 
consequence of his uniform regularity and self-denial, and 
the force of habit, the powers of his mind were always at 
his command, and would do their prescribed task in the 
time appointed. This enabled him to assign the prepara- 
tion of his sermons, each week, to given days, and specific 
subjects of investigation to other given days; and except 
in cases of sickness, or journeying, or some other extra- 
ordinary interruption, it was rare, indeed, that he failed of 
accomplishing every part of his weekly task, or that he was 
pressed for time in the accomplishment. So exact was 
the distribution of his time, and so perfect the command 
of his mental powers, that in addition to his preparation of 
two discourses in each week, his stated and occasional 
lectures, and his customary pastoral duties, he continued 
regularly his “ Notes on the Scriptures,” his “ Miscella- 
nies,” his “Types of the Messiah,” and a work which he 
soon commenced, entitled, “ Prophecies of the Messiah 
in the Old Testament, and their Fulfilment.” 

On the 28th of July, 1727, Mr. Edwards was married, 
at New-Haven, to Miss Sarah Pierrepont. Her paternal 


* The Rev. Dr. Erskine, the warm friend and the correspondent of Mr. 
Edwards, being desirous of procuring a correct portrait, both of him and 
his wife, and hearing that a respectable English painter was in Boston, 
forwarded to ‘his agent in that town, the sum requisite, not only for the 
portraits, but for the expenses of the journey. ‘They were taken in 1740 ; 
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grandfather, John Pierrepont, Esq. who came from Eng- 
land and resided in Roxbury, Massachusetts, was a 
younger branch of a most distinguished family in his own 
country. Her father, the Rev. James Pierrepont, was “an 
eminent, pious, and useful minister, at New-Haven.” He 
married Mary, the daughter of the Rev. Samuel Hooker, 
of Farmington, who was the son of the Rev. Thomas 
Hooker, of Hartford, familiarly denominated “ the father 
of the Connecticut churches,” and “ well known, in the 
churches of England, for his distinguished talents and 
most ardent piety.” Mr. Pierrepont was one of the prin- 
cipal founders, and one of the trustees, of Yale college; 
and, to help forward the seminary, read lectures to the 
students, for some considerable time, as professor of Moral 
Philosophy. The Platform of the Connecticut Churches, 
established at Saybrook, in 1708, is ascribed to his pen. 
Miss Pierrepont was born on the 9th of January, 1710, 
and at the time of her marriage was in the 18th year of 
her age. She was a young lady of uncommon beauty. 
Not only is this the language of tradition; but Dr. 
Hopkins, who first saw her when the mother of seven 
children, says she was more than ordinarily beautiful ; 
and her portrait, taken by a respectable English painter,* 
while it presents a form and features not often rivalled, 
exhibits also that peculiar loveliness of expression, 
which is the combined result of intelligence, cheerfulness, 
and benevolence. The native powers of her mind 
were of a superior order; and her parents being in 
easy circumstances, and of liberal views, provided for 
their children all the advantages of an enlightened and 
polished education. In her manners she was gentle and 
courteous, amiable in her behaviour, and the law of kind- 
ness appeared to govern all her conversation and conduct. 
She was also a rare example of early piety; having ex- 
hibited the life and power of religion, and that in a remark- 
able manner, when only five years of age;+ and having 
also confirmed the hopes which her friends then cherished, 
by the uniform and increasing excellence of her character, 
in childhood and youth. So warm and animated were her 
religious feelings, in every period of life, that they might 
perhaps have been regarded as enthusiastic, had they not 
been under the control of true delicacy and sound discre- 
tion. Mr. Edwards had known her several years before 
their marriage, and from the following passage, written on 
a blank leaf, in 1723, it is obvious, that even then her un- 
common piety, at least, had arrested his attention. “ They 
say there isa young lady in [New-Haven] who is loved ot 
that Great Being, who made and rules the world, and that 
there are certain seasons in which this Great Being, in 
some way or other invisible, comes to her and fills her 
mind with exceeding sweet delight; and that she hardly 
cares for any thing, except to meditate on him—that she 
expects after a while to be received up where he is, to be 
raised up outof the world and caught up into heaven ; being 
assured that he loves her too well to let her remain at a 
distance from him always. There she is to dwell with him, 
and to be ravished with his love and delight for ever. 
Therefore, if you present all the world before her, with the 
richest of its treasures, she disregards it and cares not for it, 
and is unmindful of any pain or affliction. She has a 
strange sweetness in her mind, and singular purity in her 
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affections ; is most just and conscientious in all her con- 
duct; and you could not persuade her to do any thing 
wrong or sinful, if you would give her all the world, lest 
she should offend this Great Being. She is of a wonderful 
sweetness, calmness, and universal benevolence of mind ; 
especially after this Great God has manifested himself to 
her mind. She will sometimes go about from place to 
place, singing sweetly ; and seems to be always full of joy 
and pleasure; and no one knows for what. She loves to 
be alone, walking in the fields and groves, and seems to 
have some one invisible always conversing with her.” 
After due allowance is made for animation of feeling, the 
reader will be convinced, that such a testimony, concerning 
a young lady of thirteen, could not have been given, by so 
competent a judge, had there not been something unusual 
in the purity and elevation of her mind, and the excellence 
of her life. Few persons, we are convinced, no older than 
she was at the time of her marriage, have made equal pro- 
gress in holiness; and rare, very rare, is the instance, in 
which such a connexion results in a purer or more uninter- 
rupted happiness. It was a union founded on high per- 
sonal esteem, and on a mutual affection, which continually 
grew, and ripened, and mellowed for the time of harvest. 
The station, which she was called to fill at this early age, 
is one of great delicacy, as well as responsibility, and is 
attended with many difficulties. She entered on the per- 
formance of the various duties to her family and the people, 
to which it summoned her, with a firm reliance on the 
guidance and support of God; and perhaps no stronger 
evidence can be given of her substantial worth, than that 
from the first she discharged them in such a manner, as to 
secure the high and increasing approbation of all who knew 
her. 

The attention to religion, which has been mentioned as 
commencing about the period of Mr. Edwards’s ordination, 
though at no time extensive, continued about two years, 
and was followed by several years of inattention and indif- 
ference. His public labours were continued with faithful- 
ness, but with no peculiar success; and he had reason to 
lament the too perceptibledeclension of his people, both in 
religion and morals. 

On the 11th of February, 1729, his venerable colleague 
was removed from the scene of his earthly labours. This 
event was sincerely and tenderly lamented by the people 
of Northampton, as well as extensively throughout the 
province. His funeral sermon was preached by his son- 
in-law, the Rev. William Williams, of Hatfield; and 
numerous ministers, in their own pulpits, paid a similar 
tribute of respect to his memory. 

In the spring of the same year, the health of Mr. Ed- 
wards, in consequence of too close application, so far fail- 
ed him, that he was obliged to be absent from his people 
several months. Early in May he was at New-Haven, in 
company with Mrs. Edwards and their infant child, a 
daughter born Aug. 25th, 1728. In September, his father, 
in a letter to one of his daughters, expresses the hope that 
the health of his son is so far restored, as to enable him to 
resume his labours, and to preach twice on the sabbath. 
The summer was probably passed, partly at Northampton, 
and partly in travelling. 

Ilis visit to Windsor, in September, gave him his last 
opportunity of seeing his sister Jerusha, whom he tender- 
ly loved ; and who a little while before had passed a con- 
siderable time with her friends in Northampton. She was 

* This last was published. 
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attacked with a malignant fever in December, and on the 
22d of that month died at her father’s house. The un- 
common strength and excellence of her character, rendered 
her peculiarly dear to all her relatives and friends; and 
from the testimonials of her father, of four of her sisters, 
and of a friend of the family at a distance, written soon after 
her death,* I have ascertained the following particulars. 
She was born in June, 1710, and, on the testimony of 
that friend, was a young lady of great sweetness of temper, 
of a fine understanding, and of a beautiful countenance. 
She was devoted to reading from childhood, and though 
fond of books of taste and amusement, she customarily 
preferred those which require close thought, and are fitted 
to strengthen and inform the mind. Like her sisters, she 
had received a thorough education, both English and clas- 
sical, and by her proficiency, had justified the views of her 
father, and sustained the honour and claims of her sex. In 
conversation, she was solid and instructive beyond her 
years, yet, at the same time, was sprightly and active, and 
had an uncommon share of native wit and humour. Her 
wit was always delicate and kind, and used merely for re- 
creation. According to the rule she prescribed to another, 
it constituted “the sauce, and not the food, in the enter- 
tainment.” Being fond of retirement and meditation from 
early life, she passed much of her leisure time in solitary 
walks in the groves behind her father’s house; and the 
richness of her mind, in moral reflection and philosophical 
remark, proved that these hours were not wasted in reve- 
rie, but occupied by solid thought and profitable contem- 
plation. Habitually serene and cheerful, she was contented 
and happy ; not envious of others, not desirous of admira- 
tion, not. ambitious nor aspiring: and while she valued 
highly the esteem of her friends and of the wise and good, 
she was firmly convinced that her happiness depended, 
chiefly and ultimately, on the state of her own mind. She 
appeared to have gained the entire government of her tem- 
per and her passions, discovered uncommon equanimity 
and firmness under trials, and while, in difficult cases, she 
sought the best advice, yet ultimately acted for herself. 
Her religious life began in childhood ; and from that time, 
meditation, prayer, and reading the sacred Scriptures, were 
not a prescribed task, but a coveted enjoyment. Her sis- 
ters, who knew how much of her time she daily passed 
alone, had the best reason to believe that no place was so 
pleasant to her as her own retirement, and no society so 
delightful as solitude with God. She read theology, as a 
science, with the deepest interest, and pursued the system- 
atic study of the Scriptures, by the help of the best com- 
mentaries. Her observance of the sabbath was exemplary, 
in solemnly preparing for it, in allotting to it the prescribed 
hours, and in devoting it only to sacred employments ; 
and in the solemn and entire devotion of her mind to the 
duties of the sanctuary, she appeared, habitually, to feel 
with David, “ Holiness becometh thine house for ever.” 
Few persons attend more closely to preaching, or judge 
more correctly concerning it, or have higher pleasure in 
that which is solid, pungent, and practical. She saw and 
conversed with God, in his works of creation and pro- 
vidence. Her religious joy was, at times, intense and 
clevated. After telling one of her sisters, on a particular 
occasion, that she could not describe it, she observed to 
her, that it seemed like a streak of light shining in a dark 
place ; and reminded her of a line in Watts’s Lyrics, 
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Her conscience was truly enlightened, and her conduct 
appeared to be governed by principle. She approved of 
the best things; discovered great reverence for religion, 
and strong attachment to the truly pious and conscien- 
tious ; was severe in her estimate of herself, and charitable 


in judging of others ; was not easily provoked, and usually : 


tried to excuse the provocation ; was unapt to cherish pre- 
judices, and lamented, and strove to conceal, the faults of 
Christians. 

On the testimony of those who knew her best, “She 
was a remarkably loving, dutiful, obedient daughter, and 
a very kind and loving sister,” “ very helpful and service- 
able in the family, and willingly labouring with her own 
hands,” very “kind and friendly to her neighbours,” at- 
tentive to the sick, charitable to the poor, prone to sym- 
pathize with the afflicted, and merciful to the brutes; and 
at the same time, respectful to superiors, obliging to 
equals, condescending and affable to inferiors, and mani- 
festing sincere good will to all mankind. Courteous and 
‘easy in her manners, she was also modest, unostentatious, 
and retiring; and, while she uniformly respected herself, 
she commanded the respect of all who saw her. She was 
fond of all that was comely in dress, but averse to every 
thing gay and gaudy. She loved peace, and strove to re- 
concile those who were at variance ; was delicately atten- 
tive to those of her sex, who were slighted by others ; re- 
ceived reproofs with meekness, and told others of their 
faults with so much sweetness and faithfulness, as to in- 
crease their esteem and affection for herself. She detested 
all guile, and management, and deception, all flattery and 
falsehood, and wholly refused to associate with those who 
exhibited this character. She was most careful and select 
in her friendships, and most true and faithful to her friends 
—highly valuing their affection, and discovering the deep- 
est interest in their welfare. Her conversation and con- 
duct indicated uncommon innocence and purity of mind; 
and she avoided many things, which are thought correct 
by multitudes who are strictly virtuous. During her sick- 
ness she was not forsaken. A day or two before its ter- 
mination, she manifested a remarkable admiration of the 
grace and mercy of God, through Jesus Christ, to sinners, 
and particularly to herself: saying, “It is wonderful, it 
surprises me.” A part of the time she was in some de- 
gree delirious; but, when her mind wandered, it seemed 
to wander heavenward. Just before her death, she at- 
tempted to sing a hymn, entitled, “ The Absence of 
Christ,” and died, in the full possession of her rational 
powers, expressing her hope of eternal salvation through 
his blood. This first example of the ravages of death, in 
this numerous family, was a most trying event to all its 
members ; and the tenderness with which they cherished 
the memory of her who was gone, probably terminated 
‘only with life. 

The second daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Edwards, was 
born on the 16th of the following April, and named Jeru- 
sha, after their deceased sister. 

In July, 1731, Mr. Edwards being in Boston, delivered 
a sermon at the public lecture, entitled, “ God glorified in 
Man’s Dependence,” from 1 Cor. i. 29, 30. “ That no 
flesh should glory in his presence. But of him are ye in 
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Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption. That 
according as it is written, He that glorieth, let him glory 
in the Lord.” It was published, at the request of several 
ministers, and others who heard it, and preceded by a 
preface by the Rev. Messrs. Prince and Cooper, of 
Boston. This was his first publication, and is scarcely 
known to the American reader of his works. The subject 
was at that time novel, as exhibited by the preacher, and 
made a deep impression on the audience, and on the reve- 
rend gentlemen who were particularly active in procuring its 
publication. “ It was with no small difficulty,” say they, 
“that the author’s youth and modesty were prevailed on, 
to let him appear a preacher in our public lecture, and 
afterwards to give us a copy of his discourse, at the desire 
of divers ministers, and others who heard it. But, as we 
quickly found him to be a workman that need not be 
ashamed before his brethren, our satisfaction was the 
greater, to see him pitching upon so noble a subject, and 
treating it with so much strength and clearness, as the 
judicious will perceive in the following composure: a 
subject, which secures to God his great design, in the 
work of fallen man’s redemption by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is evidently so laid out, as that the glory of 
the whole should return to him the blessed ordainer, pur- 
chaser, and applier; a subject, which enters deep into 
practical religion ; without the belief of which, that must 
soon die in the hearts and lives of men.” 

The following is the testimony, borne by these excellent 
men, to the talents and piety of the author: 

“ We cannot, therefore, but express our joy and thank- 
fulness, that the great Head of the church is pleased still 
to raise up, from among the children of his people, for 
the supply of his churches, those who assert and maintain 
these evangelical principles; and that our churches, not- 
withstanding all their degeneracies, have still a high value 
for just principles, and for those who publicly own and 
teach them. And, as we cannot but wish and pray, that 
the college in the neighbouring colony, as well as our own, 
may bea fruitful mother of many such sons as the author ; 
so we heartily rejoice, in the special favour of Providence, 
in bestowing such a rich gift on the happy church of North- 
ampton, which has, for so many lustres of years, flourished 
under the influence of such pious doctrines, taught them 
in the excellent ministry of their late venerable pastor, 
whose gift and spirit we hope will long live and shine in 
his grandson, to the end that they may abound in all the 
lovely fruits of evangelical humility and thankfulness, to 
the glory of God.” 

The discourse itself deserves this high commendation. 
Tt was the commencement of a series of efforts, on the 
part of the author, to illustrate the glory of God, as ap- 
pearing in the greatest of all his works, the work of man’s 
redemption. Rare indeed is the instance, in which a first 
publication is equally rich in condensed thought, or in new 
and elevated conceptions. 

The third child of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, also a 
daughter, was born February 13th, 1732, and received 
the name of Esther, after his mother and Mrs. Stoddard. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


REMARKABLE REVIVAL OF RELIGION, IN 1734, AND 1735-ITS EXTENT AND POWER—MANNER OF ee oe 
SINNERS-CAUSES OF ITS DECLINE—RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY IN HAMPSHIRE—DEATH OF HIS SISTER — - 
RACTERISTICS OF MRS. EDWARDS—REMAINDER OF PERSONAL NARRATIVE, 


Earty in 1732, the state of religion in Northampton, 
which had been for several years on the decline, began 
gradually, and perceptibly, to grow better ; and an obvious 
check was given to the open prevalence of disorder and 
licentiousness. Immoral practices, which had long been 
customary, were regarded as disgraceful, and extensively 
renounced. The young, who had been the chief abettors 
of these disorders, and on whom the means of grace had 
exerted no salutary influence, discovered more of a dispo- 
sition to hearken to the counsels of their parents, and the 
admonitions of the gospel, relinquished by degrees their 
more gross and public sins, and attended on the worship 
of the sabbath more generally, and with greater decorum 
and seriousness of mind; and, among the people as a 
body, there was a larger number than before, who mani- 
fested a personal interest in their own salvation. This 
desirable change in the congregaflon became more and 
more perceptible, throughout that and the following year. 
At the latter end of 1733, there appeared a very unusual 
flexibleness, and a disposition to yield to advice, in the 
young of both sexes; on an occasion, too, and under cir- 
cumstances, where it was wholly unexpected. It had long, 
and perhaps always, been the custom in Northampton, to 
devote the sabbath evening, and the evening after the 
stated public lecture, to visiting and diversion. On a 
sabbath preceding one of the public lectures, Mr. Edwards 
preached a sermon on the subject, explaining the mischiev- 
ous consequences of this unhappy practice, exhorting the 
young to a reformation; and calling on parents and mas- 
ters, universally, to come to an explicit agreement with 
one another, to govern their families in this respect, and 
on these evenings to keep their children and servants at 
home. The following evening, it so happened that, among 
a considerable number visiting at his house, there were 
individuals from every part of the town ; and he took that 
occasion, to propose to those who were present, that they 
chould, in his name, request the heads of families in 
their respective neighbourhoods, to assemble the next 
day, and converse upon the subject, and agree, every one, 
to restrain his own family. They did so. Such a meet- 
ing was accordingly held in each neighbourhood, and the 
proposal was universally complied with. But, when they 
made known this agreement to their families, they found 
little or no restraint necessary ; for the young people, al- 
most without exception, declared that they were con- 
vinced, by what they had heard from the pulpit, of the 
impropriety of the practice, and were ready cheerfully to 
relinquish it. From that time forward, it was given up, 
and there was an immediate and thorough reformation of 
those disorders and immoralities, which it had occasioned. 
This unexpected occurrence tenderly affected the minds 
of the people, and happily prepared them for events of 
still deeper interest. 

Just afier this, there began to be an unusual concern on 
the subject of religion, at a little hamlet called Pascom- 
muck, consisting of a few farm houses, about three miles 


from the principal settlement ; and a number of persons, 
at that place, appeared to be savingly converted. In the 
ensuing spring, the sudden and awful death of a young 
man, who became immediately delirious, and continued 
so until he died; followed by that of a young married 
woman, who, after great mental suffering, appeared to 
find peace with God, and died full of comfort, in a most 
earnest and affecting manner warning and counselling 
others; contributed extensively, and powerfully, to im- 
press the minds of the young, and to excite a deeper in- 
terest on the subject of religion, throughout the congrega- 
tion. 

The fourth child and daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
wards was born April 7th, 1734, and baptized by the 
name of Mary. 

In the autumn, Mr. Edwards recommended to the 
young people, on the day of each stated public lecture, to 
assemble in various parts of the town, and spend the even- 
ing in prayer, and the other duties of social religion. This 
they readily did, and their example was followed by those 
who were older. 

The solemnity of mind, which now began to pervade 
the church and congregation, and which was constantly 
increasing, had a visible re-action on all the labours of 
Mr. Edwards, public as well as private; and it will 
not be easy to find discourses in any language, more 
solemn, spiritual, or powerful, than many of those which 
he now delivered. One of these, from Matt. xvi. 17. en- 
titled, “ A Divine and Supernatural Light immediately 
imparted to the Soul by the Spirit of God, shown to be 
both a Scriptural and Rational Doctrine,” excited uncom- 
mon interest in the hearers, and, at their request, was 
now published. As an exhibition of religion, as existing 
within the soul, in one of its peculiar forms or aspects, it 
will be found, in the perusal, remarkably adapted to en- 
lighten, to refresh, and to sanctify; while the evidence of 
the reality of such a light, as derived both from the Scrip- 
tures and from reason, will convince every unprejudiced — 
mind. 

At this time, a violent controversy, respecting Armi- 
nianism, prevailed extensively over that part of New 
England, and the friends of vital piety in Northampton 
regarded it as likely to have a most uphappy bearing on 
the interests of religion in that place ; but, contrary to their 
fears, it was powerfully overruled for its promotion. Mr, 
Edwards, well knowing that the points at issue had an im- 
mediate bearing on the great subject of salvation, and that 
mankind never can be so powerfully affected by any sub- 
Ject, as when their attention to it has been strongly ex- 
cited; determined, in opposition to the fears and the 
counsels of many of his friends, to explain his own views 
to his people, from the pulpit. Accordingly, he preached 
a series of sermons, on the various points relating to the 
controversy, and among others, his well-known Discourses 
on the great doctrine of Justification by Faith alone. For 
this he was sincerely censured by numbers on the Spot, 
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as well as ridiculed by many elsewhere.* The event, 
however, proved that he had Judged wisely. In his dis- 
courses, he explained the scriptural conditions of salva- 
tion, and exposed the errors then prevalent with regard to 
them, with so much force of argument, and in a manner 
so solemn and practical, that it was attended with a sig- 
nal blessing from heaven, on the people of his charge. 
Many, who had cherished these errors, were convinced 
that they could be justified only by the righteous ness of 
Christ ; while others, who had not, were brought to feel 
that they must be renewed by the Holy Spirit; and the 
minds of both were led the more earnestly to seek that 
they might be accepted of God. In the latter part of 
December, five or six individuals appeared to be very 
suddenly and savingly converted, one after another; and 
some of them in a manner so remarkable, as to awaken 
very great numbers, of all ages and conditions. 

The year 1735 opened on Northampton in a most 
auspicious manner. A deep and solemn interest in the 
great truths of religion, had become universal in all parts 
of the town, and among all classes of people. This was 
the only subject of conversation in every company ; and 
almost the only business of the people appeared to be, to 
secure their salvation. So extensive was the influence of 
the Spirit of God, that there was scarcely an individual in 
the town, either old or young, who was left unconcerned 
about the great things of the eternal world. This was true 
of the gayest, of the most licentious, and of the most hos- 
tile to religion. And in the midst of this universal atten- 
tion, the work of conversion was carried on in the most 
astonishing manner. Every day witnessed its triumphs ; 
and so great was the alteration in the appearance of the 
town, that in the spring and summer following, it appeared 
to be full of the presence of God. There was scarcely a 
house which did not furnish the tokens of his presence, 
and scarcely a family which did not present the trophies 
of his grace. “The town,” says Mr. Edwards, “ was 
never so full of love, nor so full of joy, nor yet so full of 
distress, as it was then.” Whenever he met the people in 
the sanctuary, he not only saw the house crowded, but 
every hearer earnest to receive the truth of God, and often 
the whole assembly dissolved in tears: some weeping for 
sorrow, others for joy, and others from compassion. In 
the months of March and April, when the work of God 
was carried on with the greatest power, he supposes the 
number, apparently of genuine conversions, to have been 
at least four a day, or nearly thirty a week, take one week 
with another, for five or six weeks together. 

During the winter and spring, many persons from the 
neighbouring towns came to Northampton, to attend the 
stated lectures of Mr. Edwards ; many others, on business, 
or on visits; and many others, from a distance, having 
heard contradictory reports of the state of things, came to 
see and examine for themselves. Of these, great numbers 
had their consciences awakened, were savingly wrought 
upon, and went home rejoicing in the forgiving love of 
God. This appeared to be the means of spreading the 
same influence in the adjacent towns, and in places more 
ee ee mounes Wimetorecyp combed wiih his 
own, and possessing, from its numbers, wealth, and respectability, a con- 
siderable share of influence. Their eres ened, 
Se aa SPS a a acres of his own Opinions was regard- 
ed as triumphant, they appear to have felt, in some degree, the shame and 
mortification of a defeat; and their opposition to Mr, Edwards, though he 
resorted to every honourable method of conciliation, became, on their part, 
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remote, so that no less than ten towns in the same county, 
and seventeen in the adjoining colony of Connecticut, 
within a short time, were favoured with revivals of re- 
ligion. 

This was undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
events of the kind, that has occurred since the canon of the 
New Testament was finished. It was so on account of its 
universality : no class, nor age, nor description, was ex- 
empt. Upwards of fifty persons above forty years of age, 
and ten above ninety, near thirty between ten and fourteen, 
and one of four,t became, in the view of Mr. Edwards, 
the subjects of the renewing grace of God. It was so on 
account of the unusual numbers, who appeared to become 
Christians ; amounting to more than three hundred persons, 
in half a.year, and about as many of them males as females. 
Previous to one sacrament, about one hundred were re- 
ceived to the communion, and near sixty previous to an- 


other ; and the whole number of communicants, at one 


time, was about six hundred and twenty, including almost 
all the adult population of the town. It was so in its 
rapid progress, in its amazing power, in the depth of the 
convictions felt, and in the degree of light, of love, and of 
joy communicated ; as well as in its great extent, and in 
its swift propagation from place to place. 

Early in the progress of this work of grace, Mr. Ed- 
wards seems to have decided for himself, the manner in 
which he was bound to treat awakened sinners :—to urge 
repentance on every such sinner, as his immediate duty; to 
insist that God is under no manner of obligation to any un- 
renewed man; and that a man can challenge nothing, either 
in absolute justice, or by free promise, on account of any 
thing he does before he repents and believes. He was 
fully convinced that if he had taught those, who came to 
consult him in their spiritual troubles, any other doctrines, 
he should have taken the most direct course to have ut- 
terly undone them. The discourses, which, beyond 
measure more than any others which he preached, “ had 
an immediate saving effect,” were several from Rom. ii. 
19. “ That every mouth may be stopped,”—in which he 
endeavoured to show that it would be just with God, for 
ever to reject, and cast off, mere natural men. 

Though it had not been the custom, as we have already 


| seen, for a long period at Northampton, to require of can- 


didates for admission to the church, a credible relation of 
the evidences of their own conversion, because, if uncon- 
verted, they were supposed to have a right to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper, as a converting ordinance ; 
yet Mr. Edwards supposed he had very “ sufficient evi- 
dence” of the conversion of those who were now admitted. 
There can be but little doubt, however, that, if the rules 
of the church had required, in every case, a thorough ex- 
amination of the candidate’s piety, the period of probation 
would have been longer, the danger of a false profession 
more solemnly realized, and the examination of each indi- 
vidual, by the pastor of the church, as well as by himself, 
far more strict; or that many, at first, regarded, both by 
themselves and others, as unquestionably Christians, 
would not, at that time, have made a profession of re- 
sentiments with regard to it, was given somewhat categorically, and with a 


<pectati ‘at he, young as he was, would comply with it. His re- 
sae. was an off nce not to be forgiven. We shall have occasion 

Y is subject again. 
eT atthe aa een of this child, whose name was Phebe Bartlett, a most 
minute and interesting account is given in the ‘* Narrative of Surprising 
Conversions.” Dr. Edwards, under date of March 30, 1789, in a-letter to 
Dr. Ryland, says, “* In answer to your inquiry, ina former Jetter, concern- 
ing Phebe Bartlett, T have to inform you, that she is. yet living, and has 
uniformly maintained the character of a true convert. 
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ligion. But unfortunately he bad never fully examined 
the scriptural ground for admission to the Lord’s supper, 
and, like many others, had taken it for granted, that Mr. 
Stoddard’s views of the subject were just. Had he inves- 
tigated it as thoroughly, at that important crisis, as he 
did afterwards, there can be but little doubt that, in the 
high state of religious feeling then prevalent, the church 
would readily have changed its practice, or that all the can- 
didates for admission would have consented to a thorough 
examination. Ilad such indeed been the issue, Mr. Ed- 
wards himself would have been saved from many trials, 
and the church and people of Northampton from great 
and incalculable evils: still it may well be doubted, 
whether the actual result has not occasioned a far greater 
amount of good to the church at large. 

In the latter part of May, 1735, this great work of the 
Spirit of God began obviously to decline, and the in- 
stances of conversion to be less numerous, both at Nortb- 
ampton and in the neighbouring villages. One principal 
cause of this declension, is undoubtedly to be found in 
the fact, that in all these places, both among ministers and 
private christians, the physical excitement had been greater 
than the human constitution can, for a long period, en- 
dure. Nothing, it should be remembered, exhausts the 
strength and the animal spirits, like feeling. One hour of 
intense joy, or of intense sorrow, will more entirely pros- 
trate the frame, than weeks of close study. In revivals of 
religion, as they have hitherto appeared, the nerves of the 
whole man—of body, mind, and heart,—are kept continual- 
ly on the stretch, from month to month; until at length 
they are relaxed, and become non-elastic; and then all 
feeling and energy, of every kind, is gone. Another 
reason is undoubtedly to be found in the fact, that those, 
who had so long witnessed this remarkable work of God, 
without renouncing their sins, had at length become har- 
dened and hopeless in their impenitence. Mr. Edwards 
also attributes it, in part, to two striking events of Provi- 
dence, at Northampton, and to two remarkable instances of 
enthusiastic delusion, in two of the neighbouring villages. 

He mentions also a third cause, and one far more 
powerful, and more extensive in its influence, than either 
of the two last. This was an ecclesiastical controversy, 
growing out of the settlement of a minister at Springfield, 
in which he himself was ultimately com pelled, though with 
great reluctance, to take a part; which agitated, not only 
the county of Hampshire, but the more remote churches of 
the province. Of this, a bare mention would alone be 
necessary, did we not find his connexion with it referred to, 
at a subsequent and most interesting period of his life. 

In 1735, the first church in Springfield, having elected 
a pastor, invited the churches in the southern part of 
Hampshire, by their pastors and delegates in council, to 
proceed to his ordination. The council, when convened, 
after examining the qualifications of the candidate, refused 
to ordain him, and assigned two reasons for this refusal— 
youthful immorality, and anti-scriptural tenets. Mr. Ed- 
wards, though invited to this council, for some reason or 
other, was not present, The church, in August, called a 
second council, consisting chiefly of ministers and delegates 
from the churches in Boston, which, without delay, pro- 
ceeded to the ordination. The first council, finding their 
own measures thus openly impeached, published a 
pamphlet entitled, “ A Narrative and Defence of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Ministers of Hampshire,” &c. Justifying 

* IT have discovered no papers or letters of the family, of a date near 
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their own conduct, and censuring that of their brethren. 
The second council defended themselves in a pamphlet en- 
titled, “ An Answer to the Hampshire Narrative.” Mr. 
Edwards, at the request of the first council, and particular- 
ly of his uncle, the Rev. Mr. Williams, of Hatheld, who 
was its moderator, wrote a reply to this, entitled, “ A Let- 
ter to the Author of the Pamphlet called, An Answer to the 
Hampshire Narrative.”—This reply, viewed either as an 
argument upon the law and the facts, or as an answer to 
his opponents, is an exhibition of logic, not often met with 
in similar discussions, and appears to have concluded the 
controversy. This series of events occurred during the re- 
vival of religion in the churches of that county, and was 
thought, by too powerfully engrossing the attention, both 
of ministers and people, in various places, to have hastened 
its conclusion. And there can be no doubt that this 
Opinion was correct. A revival of religion is nothing but 
the immediate result of an uncommon at/ention, on the part 
ofa church and congregation, to the truth of God ;—parti- 
cularly to the great truths, which disclose the worth of the 
soul, and the only way in which it can be saved. When- 
ever, and wherever, the members of a church pay the due 
attention to these truths, by giving them their proper in- 
fluence on their hearts, religion revives immediately in 
their affections and their conduct; and when the impeni- 
tent pay such attention, the kingdom of heaven imme- 
diately “ suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force.” The only effectual way to put a stop to sucha 
work of grace, is, therefore, to divert the attention of Chris-- 
tians and sinners from those truths which bear immediate- 
ly on the work of salvation. 

In the latter part of the summer, Mr. and Mrs. Edwards 
were called to mourn the death of another of his sisters, 
named Lucy, the youngest but one of his father’s chil- 
dren ; who was born in 1715, and died August 21, 1736,* 
at the age of 21. After her they named their fifth child, 
who was born August 31, of the same year. 

It was a peculiarly favourable dispensation of Provi- 
dence, that, amid the multiplied cares and labours of this 
period, the health of Mr. Edwards was graciously pre- 
served. A revival of religion to a minister, like the period 
of harvest to the husbandman, is the most busy and the 
most exhausting of all seasons ; and during the progress of 
that, which he had just witnessed, not only was the whole 
time of Mr. Edwards fully occupied, but all the powers of 
his mind were laboriously employed, and all the feelings 
of his heart kept, from month to month, in high and 
powerful excitement. In addition to his ordinary duties 
as a teacher and pastor, his public lectures were now mul- 
tiplied, private lectures were weekly appointed in different 
parts of the town, and his study was almost daily throng- 
ed by multitudes, looking to him as their spiritual guide. 
From the adjacent villages, also, great numbers resorted to 
him, for the same purpose, having the highest confidence 
in his wisdom and experience; and numerous ministers 
from various parts of the country, came to his house, to 
witness the triumphs of divine grace, and to gain, from his 
counsels and his measures, more just conceptions of the 
best manner of discharging the highest and most sacred 
duties of their office, 

In the midst of these complicated labours, as well as at 
all times, he found at home one, who was in every sense a 
help meet for him; one who made their common dwell- 
ing the abode of order and neatness, of peace and comfort, 


this, and no mention of this young lady, except on her tombstone 
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of harmony and love, to all its inmates, and of kindness 
and hospitality to the friend, the visitant, and the stranger. 
“ While she uniformly paid a becoming deference to her 
husband, and treated him with entire respect, she spared 
no pains in conforming to his inclinations, and rendering 
every thing in the family agreeable and pleasant : account- 
ing it her greatest glory, and that wherein she could best 
serve God and her generation, to be the means, in this way, 
of promoting his usefulness and happiness. As he was of 
a weakly, infirm constitution, and was necessarily peculiar- 
ly exact in his diet, she was a tender nurse to him, cheer- 
fully attending upon him at all times, and in all things 
ministering to his comfort. And no person of discernment 
could be conversant in the family, without observing, and 
admiring, the perfect harmony, and mutual love and 
esteem, that subsisted between them. At the same time, 
when she herself laboured under bodily disorders and 
pains, which was not unfrequently the case, instead of 
troubling those around her with her complaints, and wear- 
ing a sour or dejected countenance, as if out of humour 
with every body, and every thing around her, because she 
was disregarded and neglected ; she was accustomed to 
bear up under them, not only with patience, but with 
cheerfulness and good humour.” 

Devoted as Mr. Edwards was to study, and to the du- 
ties of his profession, it was necessary for him at all 
times, but especially in a season like this, of multiplied 
toils and anxieties, to be relieved from attention to all 
secular concerns ; and it was a most happy circumstance, 
that he could trust every thing of this nature to the care 
of Mrs. Edwards, with entire safety, and with undoubt- 
ing confidence. “ She was a most judicious and faithful 
mistress of a family, habitually industrious, a sound eco- 
nomist, managing her household affairs with diligence 
and discretion. She was conscientiously careful that 
nothing should be wasted and lost; and often when she 
herself took care to save any thing of trifling value, or 
directed her children or others to do so, or when she saw 
them waste any thing, she would repeat the words of our 
Saviour—‘ THAT NOTHING BE LOST;’ which words she 
said she often thought of, as containing a maxim worth 
remembering, especially when considered as the reason al- 
leged by Christ, why his disciples should gather up the 
fragments of that bread which he had just before created 
with a word. She took almost the whole direction of the 
temporal affairs of the family without doors and within, 
managing them with great wisdom and prudence as well 
as cheerfulness ; and in this was particularly suited to the 

_disposition as well as the habits and necessities of her hus- 
band, who chose to have no care, if possible, of any 
worldly business.” 

But there are other duties, of a still more tender and 
difficult nature, which none but a parent can adequately 
perform ; and it was an unspeakable privilege to Mr. Ed- 
wards, now surrounded by a young and growing family, 
that when his duties to his people, especially in seasons 
like this, necessarily occupied his whole attention, he 
could safely commit his children to the wisdom and piety, 
the love and faithfulness, of their mother. Tler views of 
the responsibility of parents were large and comprehen- 
sive. “She thought that, as a parent, she had great and 
important duties to do towards her children, before they 
were capable of government and instruction. For them, 
she constantly and earnestly prayed, and bore them on 
her heart before God, in all her secret and most solemn 
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addresses to him; and that, even before they were born. 
The prospect of her becoming the mother of a rational 
immortal creature, which came into existence in an un- 
done and infinitely dreadful state, was sufficient to lead her 
to bow before God daily, for his blessing on it—even re- 
demption and eternal life by Jesus Christ. So that, through 
all the pain, labour, and sorrow, which attended her being 
the mother of children, she was in travail for them, that 
they might be born of God.” 

She regularly prayed with her children, from a very 
early period, and, as there is the best reason to believe, 
with great earnestness and importunity. Being tho- 
roughly sensible that, in many respects, the chief care of 
forming children by government and instruction naturally 
lies on mothers, as they are most with their children at an 
age when they commonly receive impressions that are 
permanent, and have great influence in forming the cha- 
racter for life, she was very careful to do her part in this 
important business. When she foresaw or met with any 
special difficulty in this matter, she was wont to apply to 
her husband for advice and assistance ; and on such oc- 
casions, they would both attend to it as a matter of the ut- 
most importance. She had an excellent way of governing 
her children: she knew how to make them regard and 
obey her cheerfully, without loud angry words, much less, 
heavy blows. Sheseldom punished them ; and in speak- 
ing to them used gentle and pleasant words. If any cor- 
rection was necessary, she did not administer it in a pas- 
sion; and when she had occasion to reprove and rebuke, 
she would do it in few words, without warmth and noise, 
and with all calmness and gentleness of mind. In her 
directions and reproofs in matters of importance, she 
would address herself to the reason of her children, that 
they might not only know her inclination and will, but at 
the same time be convinced of the reasonableness of it. 
She had need to speak but once; she was cheerfully 
obeyed ; murmuring and answering again were not known 
among them. In their manners, they were uncommonly 
respectful to their parents. When their parents came into 
the room, they all rose instinctively from their seats, and 
never resumed them until their parents were seated ; and 
when either parent was speaking, no matter with whom 
they had been conversing, they were all immediately 
silent and attentive. The kind and gentle treatment they 
received from their mother, while she strictly and punc- 
tiliously maintained her parental authority, seemed natu- 
rally to beget and promote a filial respect and affection, 
and to lead them toa mild, tender treatment of each other. 
Quarrelling and contention, which too frequently take 
place among children, were in her family wholly un- 
known. She carefully observed the first appearance of 
resentment and ill will in her young children, towards any 
person whatever, and did not connive at it, as many who 
have the care of children do, but was careful to show her 
displeasure, and suppress it to the utmost; yet not by 
angry, wrathful words, which often provoke children to 
wrath, and stir up their irascible passions, rather than 
abate them. Her system of discipline was begun at a 
very early age, and it was her rule to resist the first, as 
well as every subsequent, exhibition of temper or disobe- 
dience in the child, however young, until its will was 
brought into submission to the will of its parents ; wisely 
reflecting, that until a child will obey his parents, he can 
never be brought to obey God. 

Fond as Mr. Edwards was of welcoming the friend and 
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the stranger, and much as his house was a favourite place 
of resort, to ministers and others; it was absolutely ne- 
cessary at all times, and peculiarly so in seasons of reli- 
gious attention like this, that some one, well knowing 
how to perform the rites of hospitality, and to pay all the 
civilities and charities of life, should relieve him from 
these attentions, during those hours which were conse- 
crated to his professional duties ; and here, also, he could 
most advantageously avail himself of the assistance of 
Mrs. Edwards. Educated in the midst of polished life, 
familiar from childhood with the rules of decorum and 
good breeding, affable and easy in her manners, and go- 
verned by the feelings of liberality and benevolence, she 
was remarkable for her kindness to her friends, and to the 
visitants who resorted to Mr. Edwards ; sparing no pains 
to make them welcome, and to provide for their conve- 
nience and comfort. She was also peculiarly kind to 
strangers who came to her house. By her sweet and win- 
ning manners and ready conversation, she soon became 
acquainted with them, and brought them to feel acquaint- 
ed with herself; and showed such concern for their com- 
fort, and so kindly offered what she thought they needed, 
that while her friendly attentions discovered at once that 
she knew the feelings of a stranger, they also made their 
way directly to his heart, and gaining his confidence, led 
him immediately to feel as if he were at home, in the midst 
of near and affectionate friends. 

“ She made it her rule to speak well of all, so far as 
she could with truth and justice ,to herself and others. 
She was not wont to dwell with delight on the imperfec- 
tions and failings of any; and when she heard persons 
speaking ill of others, she would say what she thought she 
could with truth and justice in their excuse, or divert the 
obloquy, by mentioning those things that were commend- 
able in them. Thus she was tender of every one’s cha- 
racter, even of those who injured and spoke evil of her; 
and carefully guarded against the too common vice of 
evil speaking and backbiting. She could bear injuries 
and reproach with great calmness, without any disposition 
to render evil for evil; but, on the contrary, was ready to 
pity and forgive those who appeared to be her enemies.” 
This course of conduct, steadily pursued, secured, in an 
unusual degree, the affection and confidence of those who 
knew her. 

She proved, also, an invaluable auxiliary to Mr. Ed- 
wards, in the duties of his profession, not only by her ex- 
cellent example, but by her active efforts in doing good. 
“She was,” says Dr. Hopkins, “eminent for her piety, 
and for experimental religion. Religious conversation 
was her delight; and, as far as propriety permitted, she 
promoted it in all companies. Her religious conversation 
showed at once her clear comprehension of spiritual and 
divine things, and the deep impression which they had 
made upon her mind.” It was not merely conversation 
about religion—about its truths, or duties, or its actual 
state—its doctrines or triumphs—or the character and con- 
duct of its friends and ministers: it was religion itself ;— 
that supreme love to God, to his kingdom and his glory, 
which, abounding in the heart, flows forth spontaneously, 
in the daily conversation and the daily life. 

The friends of vital Christianity, those who delighted in 
its great and essential truths, who showed its practical in- 
fluence on their lives, and who were most engaged in pro- 
moting its prosperity, were her chosen friends and intimates. 
With such persons, she would converse freely and con- 
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fidentially, telling them of the exercises of her own heart, 
and the happiness she had experienced in a life of religion, 
for their encouragement in the christian course. Her mind 
appeared to attend to spiritual and divine things constant- 
ly, on all occasions, and in every condition and business of 
life. Secret prayer was her uniform practice, and appeared 
to be the source of daily enjoyment. She was a constant 
attendant on public worship, and always exhibited the 
deepest solemnity and reverence in the house of God. 
She always prized highly the privilege of social worship, | 
not only in the family, but in the private meetings of 
christians. Such meetings, on the part of females only, 
for prayer and religious conversation, have at times been 
objected to, as, both in their nature and results, incon- 
sistent with the true delicacy of the sex. Her own judg- 
ment, formed deliberately, and in coincidence with that of 
her busband, was in favour of these meetings ; and accord- 
ingly, she regularly encouraged and promoted them, during 
the revival of religion of which we have been speaking, 
as well as at other times; attending on them herself, and 
not declining to take her proper share in the performance 
of their various duties. In this way, she exerted an im- 
portant influence among her own sex, and over the young; 
an influence always salutary in promoting union, ardour, 
and spiritual-mindedness, but especially powerful in 
seasons of uncommon attention to religion. 

One circumstance, which served essentially to extend 
and increase this influence, was the fact, that her religion 
had nothing gloomy or forbidding in its character. Un- 
usual as it was in degree, it was eminently the religion of 
joy. On the testimony of Mr. Edwards, it possessed this 
character, even when she was a little child of about five 
or six years of age, as well as customarily in after-life 
At the commencement of this remarkable work of grace, 
she appears to have dedicated herself anew to God, with 
more entire devotion of heart to his service and glory, 
than she had ever been conscious of before; and during 
its progress, as well as afterwards, she experienced a 
degree of religious enjoyment, not previously known to her- 
self, and not often vouchsafed to others. But on this sub- 
ject, we may have occasion to speak more fully hereafter. 

What, during this interesting work of grace, was the 
state of Mr. Edwards’s own feelings on the subject of 
religion, must be gathered chiefly from his sermons written 
at the time, from the “ Narrative of Surprising Conver- 
sions,” and from that high character for moral excellence, 
which he enjoyed not only among his own people, but 
among the ministers. Yet the remainder of his Personal 
Narrative, extending from his settlement, until a date 
somewhat later than this, and of course including this 
period, presents a general view of the subject, in a high 
degree interesting, and most proper to be inserted here. 


REMAINDER OF PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 


“ Since I came to Northampton, I have often had sweet 
complacency in God, in views of his glorious perfections, 
and of the excellency of Jesus Christ. God has appeared 
to mea glorious and lovely Being, chiefly on account of 
his holiness. The holiness of God has always appeared 
to me the most lovely of all his attributes. The doctrines 
of God’s absolute sovereignty, and free grace, in showing 
mercy to whom he would show mercy; and man’s abso- 
lute dependence on the operations of God’s Holy Spirit, 
have very often appeared to me as sweet and glorious 
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doctrines These doctrines have been much my delight. 
God’s sovereignty has ever appeared to mea great part of 
his glory. It has often been my delight to approach God, 
and adore him as a sovereign God, and ask sovereign 
mercy of him. 

“ I have loved the doctrines of the gospel ; they have 
been to my soul like green pastures. The gospel has 
seemed to me the richest treasure; the treasure that I have 
most desired, and longed that it might dwell richly in me. 
The way of salvation by Christ has appeared, in a general 
way, glorious and excellent, most pleasant and most 
beautiful. It has often seemed to me, that it would, in a 
great measure, spoil heaven, to receive it in any other way. 
That text has often been affecting and delightful to me, 
Tsa. xxxii. 2. A man shall be an hiding place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest,’ &e. 

“Tt has often appeared to me delightful, to be united to 
Christ; to have him for my Head, and to be a member of 
his body ; also to have Christ for my Teacher and Prophet. 
I very often think with sweetness, and longings, and pant- 
ings of soul, of being a little child, taking hold of Christ, 
to be led by him through the wilderness of this world. 

That text, Matt. xviii. 3. has often been sweet to me, 
« Except ye be converted, and become as little children,’ 
&e. I love to think of coming to Christ, to receive sal- 
vation of him, poor in spirit, and quite empty of self, 
humbly exalting him alone; cut off entirely from my own 
root, in order to grow into and out of Christ: to have 
God in Christ to be all in all; and to live, by faith on the 
Son of God, a life of humble, unfeigned confidence in 
him. That scripture has often been sweet to me, Ps. cxv. 
1. ‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory, for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake.’ And 
those words of Christ, Luke x. 21.‘ In that hour Jesus 
rejoiced in spirit, and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: 
even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.’ That 
sovereignty of God, which Christ rejoiced in, seemed to 
me worthy of such joy; and that rejoicing seemed to 
show the excellency of Christ, and of what spirit he 
was. 

« Sometimes, only mentioning a single word caused my 
heart to burn within me; or only seeing the name of 
Christ, or the name of some attribute of God. And God 
has appeared glorious to me, on account of the Trinity. 
It has made me have exalting thoughts of God, that he 
subsists in three persons; Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
The sweetest joys and delights I have experienced, have 
not been those that have arisen from a hope of my own 
good estate; but in a direct view of the glorious things of 
the gospel. When I enjoy this sweetness, it seems to 
carry me above the thoughts of my own estate; it seems, 
at such times, a loss that I cannot bear, to take off my eye 
from the glorious, pleasant object I behold without me, to 
turn my eye in upon myself, and my own good estate. 

“ My heart has been much on the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom in the world. The histories of the past 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom have been sweet to me. 
When I have read histories of past ages, the pleasantest 
thing, in all my reading, has been, to read of the kingdom of 


* Our author doesnot say, that he had more wickedness, and badness of 
heart, since his conversion, than he had before; but that he had a greater 
sense thereof, Thus a blind man may have his garden fill of noxious 
weeds, and yet not see or be sensible of them. But should the garden be 
in great part cleared of these, and furnished with many beautiful and 
salutary plants; and supposing the owner now to have the power of dis- 
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Christ being promoted. And when I have expected, in 
my reading, to come to any such thing, I have rejoiced in 
the prospect, all the way as I read. And my mind has 
been much entertained and delighted with the scripture 
promises and prophecies, which relate to the future glorious 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. 

“ T have sometimes had a sense of the excellent fulness 
of Christ, and his meetness and suitableness as a Saviour ; 
whereby he has appeared to me, far above all, the chief of 
ten thousands. His blood and atonement have appeared 
sweet, and his righteousness sweet; which was always 
accompanied with ardency of spirit; and inward strug- 
glings and breathings, and groanings that cannot be utter- 
ed, to be emptied of myself, and swallowed up in Christ. 

“ Once, as I rode out into the woods for my health, in 
1737, having alighted from my horse in a retired place, as 
my manner commonly has been, to walk for divine con- 
templation and prayer, I had a view, that for me was ex- 
traordinary, of the glory of the Son of God, as Mediator 
between God and man, and his wonderful, great, full, 
pure and sweet grace and love, and meek and gentle con- 
descension. This grace that appeared so calm and sweet, 
appeared also great above the heavens. The person of Christ 
appeared ineffably excellent, with an excellency great enough 
to swallow upall thoughtand conception—which continued, 
as near as I can judge, about an hour; which kept me the 
greater part of the time in a flood of tears, and weeping 
aloud. I felt an ardency of soul to be, what I know not 
otherwise how to express, emptied and annihilated ; to lie 
in the dust, and to be full of Christ alone; to love him 
with a holy and pure love; to trust in him; to live upon 
him; to serve and follow him; and to be perfectly sancti- 
fied and made pure, with a divine and heavenly purity. 
I have several other times had views very much of the 
same nature, and which have had the same effects. 

“T have, many times, had a sense of the glory of the Third 
Person in the Trinity, and his office as Sanctifier ; in his 
holy operations, communicating divine light and life to the 
soul. God in the communications of his Holy Spirit, has 
appeared as an infinite fountain of divine glory and sweet- 
ness; being full, and sufficient to fill and satisfy the soul ; 
pouring forth itself in sweet communications ; like the 
sun in its glory, sweetly and pleasantly diffusing light and 
life. And I have sometimes an affecting sense of the ex- 
cellency of the word of God as a word of life; asthe light 
of life; a sweet, excellent, life-giving word ; accompanied 
with a thirsting after that word, that it might dwell richly 
in my heart. 

“ Often, since I lived in this town, I have had very af- 
fecting views of my own sinfulness and vileness; very 
frequently to such a degree, as to hold me in a kind of 
loud weeping, sometimes for a considerable time together; 
so that I have often been forced to shut myself up. I 
have had a vastly greater sense of my own wickedness, and 
the badness of my heart, than ever I had before my con- 
version.* It has often appeared to me, that if God should 
mark iniquity against me, I should appear the very worst 
of all mankind ; of all that have been since the beginning 
of the world to this time: and that I should have by far 
the lowest place in hell. When others, that have come to 


talk with me about their soul-concerns, have expressed 

amninati j f sight; in this case, he would have less, but would 
SUNIL Mase Of more. And thus it was that St. Paul, though 
ecatly freed from sin, yet saw and felt himself as ‘* the chief of sinners.” 
To which may be added, that the better the organ, and clearer the light 
may be, the stronger will be the sense excited by sin or holiness 
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the sense they have had of their own wickedness, by say- 
ing, that it seemed to them, that they were as bad as the 
devil himself; I thought their expressions seemed exceed- 
ing faint and feeble, to represent my wickedness. 

“ My wickedness, as I am in myself, has long appeared 
to me perfectly ineffable, and swallowing up all thought 
and imagination; like an infinite deluge, or mountains 
over my head. I know not how to express better what 
my sins appear to me to be, than by heaping infinite upon 
infinite, and multiplying infinite by infinite. Very often, 
for these many years, these expressions are in my mind, 
and in my mouth, ‘ Infinite upon infinite—Infinite upon 
infinite!’ When I look into my heart, and take a view of 
my wickedness, it looks like an abyss, infinitely deeper 
than hell. And it appears to me, that were it not for free 
grace, exalted and raised up to the infinite height of all 
the fulness and glory of the great Jehovah, and the arm of 
his power and grace stretched forth in all the majesty of 
his power, and in all the glory of his sovereignty, I should 
appear sunk down in my sins below hell itself; far be- 
yond the sight of every thing, but the eye of sovereign 
grace, that can pierce even down to such a depth. And 
yet, it seems to me that my conviction of sin is exceedingly 
small and faint; it is enough to amaze me, that I have no 
more sense of my sin. I know certainly, that I have 
very little sense of my sinfulness. When I have had 
turns of weeping and crying for my sins, I thought I 
knew at the time, that my repentance was nothing to my 
sin. 

“ T have greatly longed of late for a broken heart, and 
to lie low before God ; and, when I ask for humility, I 
cannot bear the thoughts of being no more humble than 
other Christians. It seems to me, that though their de- 
grees of humility may be suitable for them, yet it would 
be a vile self-exaltation in me, not to be the lowest in 
humility of all mankind. Others speak of their longing 
to be ‘humbled to the dust ;’ that may be a proper ex- 
pression for them, but I always think of myself, that I 
ought, and it is an expression that has long been. natural 
for me to use in prayer, ‘ to lie infinitely low before 
God.’ And it is affecting to think, how ignorant I was, 
when a young Christian, of the bottomless, infinite depths 
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of wickedness, pride, hypocrisy, and deceit, left in my 
heart. 

“ T have a much greater sense of my universal, exceed- 
ing dependence on God’s grace and strength, and mere 
good pleasure, of late, than I used formerly to have; and 
have experienced more of an abhorrence of my own right- 
eousness. The very thought of any joy arising in me, on 
any consideration of my own amiableness, performances, 
or “experiences, or any goodness of heart or life, is nauseous 
and detestable to me. And yet, I am greatly afflicted 
with a proud and self-righteous spirit, much more sensibly 
than I used to be formerly. I see that serpent rising and 
putting forth its head continually, every where, all around 
me. 

«“ Though it seems to me, that in some respects I was a 
far better Christian, for two or three years after my first 
conversion, than J am now; and lived in a more constant 
delight and pleasure; yet of late years, I have had a more 
full and constant sense of the absolute sovereignty of God, 
and a delight in that sovereignty ; and have had more of 
a sense of the glory of Christ, as a Mediator revealed in 
the gospel. On one Saturday night, in particular, I had ; 
such a discovery of the excellency of the gospel above all 
other doctrines, that I could not but say to myself, ¢ This 
is my chosen light, my chosen doctrine ;’ and of Christ, 
‘This is my chosen Prophet.’ It appeared sweet, beyond 
all expression, to follow Christ, and to be taught, and en- 
lightened, and instructed by him; to learn of him, and 
live to him. Another Saturday night, (Jan. 1739,) I had 
such a sense, how sweet and blessed a thing it was to walk 
in the way of duty ; to do that which was right and meet 
to be done, and agreeable to the holy mind of God ; that 
it caused me to break forth into a kind of loud weeping, 
which held me some time, so that I was forced to shut 
myself up, and fasten the doors. I could not but, as it 
were, cry out, ‘ How happy are they, who do that which 
is right in the sight of God! They are blessed indeed, 
they are the happy ones!’ I had, at the same time, a 
very affecting sense, how meet and suitable it was that 
God should govern the world, and order all things accord- 
ing to his own pleasure; and I rejoiced in it, that God 
reigned, and that his will was done.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“NARRATIVE OF SURPRISING CONVERSIONS”—HIS VIEWS OF REVIVALS OF RELIGION—REMARKABLE PROVIDENCE AT 
NORTHAMPTON—‘“ FIVE DISCOURSES "—MR BELLAMY A RESIDENT OF HIS FAMILY—HISTORY OF REDEMPTION— 
EXTRA-PAROCHIAL LABOURS OF MR. EDWARDS—SERMON AT ENFIELD—FUNERAL SERMON ON THE REV. W WILLIAMS. 


On the 30th of May, 1735, Mr. Edwards, in answer to 
a letter from the Rev. Dr. Colman, of Boston, wrote a 
succinct account of the work of Divine grace at North- 
ampton ; which, being published by him, and forwarded 
to the Rev. Dr. Watts and the Rev. Dr. Guyse, in Lon- 
don, those gentlemen discovered so much interest in the 
facts recited, detailing them on several occasions before 
large assemblies, that the author, at the request of his cor- 
respondent, was induced to prepare a much fuller state- 
ment, in a letter to the same gentleman, bearing date, Nov. 
6, 1736. This was published in London, under the title 
of “ Narrative of Surprising Conversions,” with an Intro- 


duction by Dr. Watts and Dr. Guyse ; and was read very 
extensively, and with very lively emotions, by Christians 
in England. There, this mark of Divine grace was re- 
garded, not only with very deep interest, but with surprise 
and wonder: nothing like it, for its extent and power, 
having been witnessed in that country, for many previous 
years. Those excellent men observe, “ We are abun- 
dantly satisfied of the truth of this narrative, not only from 
the character of the writer, but from the concurrent testi- 
mony of many other persons in New England ; for this 
thing was not done ina corner. There is a spot of ground, 
as we are here informed, wherein there are twelve or four-. 
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teen towns and villages, chiefly situate in the county of 
Hampshire, near the banks of the river Connecticut, 
within the compass of thirty miles, wherein it pleased 
God, two years ago, to display his sovereign mercy, in the 
conversion of a great multitude of souls, in a short space 
of time; turning them from a formal, cold, and careless 
profession of Christianity, to the lively exercise of every 
christian grace, and the powerful practice of our holy re- 
ligion. The great God has seemed to act over again the 
miracle of Gideon’s fleece, which was plentifully watered 
with the dew of heaven, while the rest of the earth round 
about it was dry, and had no such remarkable blessing. 

“ There has been a great and just complaint, for many 
years, among the ministers and churches of Old England, 
and in New, (except about the time of the late earthquake 
there,) that the work of conversion goes on very slowly, 
that the Spirit of God, in his saving influences, is much 
withdrawn from the ministrations of his word ; and there 
are few that receive the ministrations of the gospel, with 
any eminent success upon their hearts. But as the gospel 
is the same divine instrument of grace still, as ever it was 
in the days of the apostles, so our ascended Saviour, now 
and then, takes a special occasion to manifest the divinity 
of this gospel, by a plentiful effusion of his Spirit where 
it is preached : then sinners are turned into saints in num- 
bers, and there is a new face of things spread over a town 
or country. The wilderness and the solitary places are 
glad, the desert rejoices and blossoms as the rose; and 
surely, concerning this instance, we may add, that they 
have seen the glory of the Lord there, and the excellency 
of our God; they have seen the outgoings of God our 
King in his sanctuary.” 

This work was the first of a series of publications from 
Mr. Edwards, intended to explain the nature and effects 
of saving conversion, and the nature of a genuine work of 
the Holy Spirit in a community. As a religious narra- 
tive, it is one of the most interesting I have hitherto met 
with ; having all that exactness of description and vivid- 
ness of colouring, which attend the account of an eye- 
Witness, when drawn up, not from recollection, but in the 
very passing of the scenes which he describes. It proved 
a most useful and seasonable publication. For a long 
period, revivals of religion had been chiefly unknown, both 
in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe. The 
church at large had generally ceased to expect events of 
this nature, regarding them as confined to apostolic times, 
and to the ultimate triumphs of Christianity ; and appear 
to have entertained very imperfect views of their causes, 
_ their nature, and the manner in which they ought to be 
regarded. In no previous publication had these import- 
ant subjects been adequately explained. The particular 
event, which Mr. Edwards had the privilege of recording, 
viewed as a remarkable work of Divine grace, has, to this 
day, scarcely a parallel in the modern annals of the 
church. His own views of these subjects were alike re- 
moved from the apathy of unbelief, and the wildness of 
enthusiasm ; they were derived, not merely from his fa- 
miliarity with the facts, but from just conceptions of the 
intellectual and moral faculties of man, and from a 
thorough knowledge of the word of God. And while the 
“ Narrative of Surprising Conversions” served to inspire the 
church at large with a new and higher kind of faith, and 
hope, and. zeal, it also proved a safe directory of their 
views and their conduct. In a short time it was exten- 
sively circulated, both in England and Scotland; and in 


out of joint, among them all. 
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the latter country, as we shall soon have occasion to re- 
mark, its diffusion was speedily followed by salutary and 
important consequences, 

It may not be improper to insert in this place the fol- 
lowing letter of Mr. Edwards, giving an account of a sur- 
prising and alarming providence, which attended the 
people of Northampton, in the early part of 1737. 


“ Northampton, March 19, 1737. 

“We in this town were, the last Lord’s day, (March 
13th,) the spectators, and many of us the subjects, of one 
of the most amazing instances of Divine preservation, that 
perhaps was ever known in the world. Our meeting-house 
is old and decayed, so that we have been for some time 
building a new one, which is yet unfinished. It has been 
observed of late, that the house we have hitherto met in, 
has gradually spread at the bottom; the sills and walls 
giving way, especially in the foreside, by reason of the 
weight of timber at top pressing on the braces, that are 
inserted into the posts and beams of the house. It has 
done so more than ordinarily this spring: which seems 
to have been occasioned by the heaving of the ground, 
through the extreme frosts of the winter past, and its now 
settling again on that side which is next the sun, by the 
spring thaws. By this means, the underpinning has been 
considerably disordered, which people were not sensible 
of, till the ends of the joists, which bore up the front 
gallery, were drawn off from the girts on which they rested, 
by the walls giving way. So that in the midst of the 
public exercise in the forenoon, soon after the beginning 
of the sermon, the whole gallery—full of people, with all 
the seats and timbers, suddenly, and without any warning 
—sunk, and fell down, with the most amazing noise, upon 
the heads of those that sat under, to the astonishment of 
the congregation. The house was filled with dolorous 
shrieking and crying ; and nothing else was expected than 
to find many people dead, or dashed to pieces. 

“ The gallery, in falling, seemed to break and sink first 
in the middle; so that those who were upon it were 
thrown together in heaps before the front door. But the 
whole was so sudden, that many of those who fell, knew 
nothing what it was, at the time, that had befallen them. 
Others in the congregation thought it had been an amazing 
clap of thunder. The falling gallery seemed to be broken 
all to pieces before it got down; so that some who fell 
with it, as well as those who were under, were buried in 
the ruins ; and were found pressed under heavy loads of 
timber, and could do nothing to help themselves. 

“ But so mysteriously and wonderfully did it come to 
pass, that every life was preserved; and though many 
were greatly bruised, and their flesh torn, yet there is not, 
as I can understand, one bone broken, or so much as put 
Some, who were thought 
to be almost dead at first, are greatly recovered ; and but 
one young woman seems yet to remain in dangerous cir- 
cumstances, by an inward hurt in her breast ; but of late 
there appears more hope of her recovery. 

« None can give an account, or conceive, by what means 
people’s lives and limbs should be thus preserved, when 
so great a multitude were thus imminently exposed. It 
looked as though it'was impossible, but that great numbers 
must instantly be crushed to death, or dashed in. pieces. 
It seems unreasonable to ascribe it to any thing else but 
the care of Providence, in disposing the motions of every 
piece of timber, and the precise place of safety where every 
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one should sit and fall, when none were in any capacity to 
care for their own preservation. The preservation seems 
to be most wonderful, with respect to the women and 
children in the middle alley, under the gallery, where it 
came down first, and with greatest force, and where there 
was nothing to break the force of the falling weight. 

“ Such an event may be a sufficient argument of a Di- 
vine providence over the lives of men. We thought our- 
selves called on to set apart a day to be spent in the 
soleron worship of God, to humble ourselves under such a 
rebuke of God upon us, in time of public service in his 
house, by so dangerous and surprising an accident 3 and 
to praise his name for so wonderful, and as it were miracu- 
lous, a preservation. The last Wednesday was kept by 
us to that end ; and a mercy, in which the hand of God 
is so remarkably evident, may be well worthy to affect the 
hearts of all who hear it.” 


In 1738, the “ Narrative of Surprising Conversions” was 
republished in Boston, with a preface by four of the senior 
ministers of that town. 

To it were prefixed five discourses, on the following 
subjects : 

I. Justification by Faith alone. Rom. iv. 5. 

IT. Pressing into the Kingdom of God. Luke xvi. 16. 

IIT. Ruth’s Resolution. Ruth i. 16. 

IV. The Justice of God in the Damnation of Sinners. 
Rom. iii. 19. 

V. The Excellency of Jesus Christ. Rev. v. 5, 6. 

The first four of these discourses were delivered during 
the revival of religion, and were published at the earnest 
desire of those to whom they were preached. In fixing 
on the particular discourses, necessary to make up the 
volume, he was guided by the choice of the people. 
“ What has determined them in this choice,” he observes, 
“is the experience of special benefit to their souls from 
these discourses. Their desire to have them in their hands, 
from the press, has been long manifested, and often ex- 
pressed to me; their earnestness in it is evident from this, 
that though it be a year to them of the greatest charge that 
ever has been, by reason of the expense of building a new 
meeting-house, yet they chose rather to be at this additional 
expense now, though it be very considerable, than to have 
it delayed another year.” In publishing the discourse on 
“Justification,” he was also influenced by the urgentrequest 
of several ministers, who were present when a part of it 
was delivered, and whose opinion and advice he thought 
deserving of great respect. This discourse, though when 
first written of a much less size than as it is printed, was 
preached at two successive public lectures, in the latter 
part of 1734. It was at a time, when the minds of the 
people, in all that section of country, were very much agi- 
tated by a controversy on that very subject; when some 
were brought to doubt of that way of acceptance with 
God, which they had been taught from their infancy was 
the only way ; and when many were engaved in looking 
more thoroughly into the grounds of those doctrines in 
which they had been educated ; that this discourse seemed 
to be remarkably blessed, not only in establishing the 
Judgments of men in this truth, but in engaging their 
hearts in a more earnest pursuit of Justification, by faith 
in the righteousness of Christ. “At that time,” says the 
author, “ while I was greatly reproached for defending 
this doctrine in the pulpit, and just upon my suffering a 
very open abuse for it, God’s work wonderfully broke 
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forth among us, and souls began to flock to Christ, as the 
Saviour in whose righteousness alone they hoped to be 
justified. So that this was the~ doctrine, on which this 
work, in its beginning, was founded, as it evidently was 
in the whole progress of it.” He regarded these facts as 
a remarkable testimony of God’s approbation of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone. 

This discourse, which is really a treatise of more than 
one hundred closely printed pages, exhibited the subject 
in a light so new, clear, and convincing, and so effectually 
removed the difficulties with which, till then, it was sup- 
posed to be attended, that on its first publication it met a 
very welcome reception, and from that time to the present 
has been regarded as the common text-book of students 
in theology. It would not be easy to find another treatise 
on the same subject, equally able and conclusive. 

There are individuals, who, having received their theo- 
logical views from the straitest sect of a given class of 
theologians, regard the sermon on “ Pressing into the 
kingdom of God,” as inconsistent with those principles of 
moral agency, which are established in the treatise on the 
“ Freedom of the Will ;” and charitably impute the error 
to the imperfect views of the author at this period. While 
a member of college, however, Mr. Edwards, in investi- 
gating the subject of Power, as he was reading the Essay 
of Locke, came to the settled conclusion, that men have, 
in the physical sense, the power of repenting and turning 
to God. A further examination might perhaps evince, 
that the points in question are less consistent with some 
peculiar views of theology, of a more modern date, than 
with any, logically deducible from the treatise on the 
“ Will.” The sermon itself, like the rest, has uncommon 
ardour, unction, and solemnity, and was one of the most 
useful which he delivered. 

The sermon on the “ Justice of God in the Damnation 
of Sinners,” in the language of the text, literally stops the 
mouth of every reader, and compels him, as he stands 
before his Judge, to admit, if he does not feel, the justice 
of his sentence. I know not where to find, in any lan- 
guage, a discourse so well adapted to strip the impenitent 
sinner of every excuse, to convince him of his guilt, and 
to bring him low before the justice and holiness of God. 
According to the estimate of Mr. Edwards, it was far the 
most powerful and effectual of his discourses; and we 
scarcely know of any other sermon which has been favoured 
with equal success. 

The sermon on the “ Excellency of Christ,” was selected 
by Mr. Edwards himself, partly because he had been im- 
portuned to publish it by individuals in another town, in 
whose hearing it was occasionally preached ; and partly 
because he thought that a discourse on such an evangelical 
subject, would properly follow others that were chiefly 
awakening; and that something of the excellency of the 
Saviour was proper to succeed those things, that were to 
show the necessity of salvation. No one who reads it will 
hesitate to believe, that it was most happily selected. I 
have met with no sermon hitherto, so admirably adapted 
to the circumstances of a sinner, when, on the commence= 
ment of his repentance, he renounces every other object 
of trust, but the righteousness of Christ. Taking the 
whole volume, as thus printed, the Narrative and the 
Five Discourses, we Suppose it to have been one of the 
most effectual, in promoting the work of salvation, which 
has hitherto issued from the press. 

The sixth child, and eldest son, of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
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wards was born July 25, 1738, and after Ais father was 
baptized by the name of Timothy. 

About this period, Mr. Joseph Bellamy, afterwards the 
Rev. Dr. Bellamy of Bethlem, Connecticut, went to 
Northampton to pursue his theological studies under Mr. 
Edwards, and resided for a considerable period in his 
family. The very high respect which he cherished for 
the eminent talents and piety of Mr. Edwards, and which 
drew him to Northampton, was reciprocated by the latter ; 
and a friendship commenced between them, which termi- 
nated only with life.* 

In the beginning of March, 1739, Mr. Edwards com- 
menced a series of sermons from Isaiah li. 8. “ For the 
moth shall eat them up like a garment, and the worm 
shall eat them like wool; but my righteousness shall be 
for ever, and my salvation from generation to generation.” 
The eight first were delivered during that month, the eight 
next in the two following months, and the whole series, 
thirty in all, was completed before the close of August. 
After explaining the text, he derives from it the following 
doctrine: “The work of redemption is a work, which 
carries on from the fall of man to the end of the world.” 
The subject was one in which Mr. Edwards felt the deep- 
est interest ; but he appears never to have repeated the 
series of discourses to his people. What his ultimate 
intentions were, we may learn, however, from the follow- 
ing extract of a letter, written by him many years after- 
wards ; “I have had on my mind and heart (which I long 
ago began, not with any view to publication) a great 
work, which I call, « History of the Work of Redemption, 
a body of divinity in an entire new method, being thrown 
into the form of a history, considering the affair of chris- 
tian theology, as the whole of it, in each part, stands in 
reference to the great work of redemption by Jesus Christ, 
which I suppose is to be the grand design of all God’s 
designs, and the semum and u/timum of all God’s operations 
and decrees, particularly considering all parts of the grand 
scheme in their historical order ;—The order of their exist- 
ence, or their being brought forth to view, in the course of 
divine dispensations, or the wonderful series of successive 
acts and events; beginning from eternity and descending 
from thence to the great work and successive dispensations 
of the infinitely wise God in time, considering the chief 
events coming to pass in the church of God, and revolu- 
tions in the world of mankind, affecting the state of the 
church and the affair of redemption, which we have an 
account of in history or prophecy, till at last we come to 
the general resurrection, last judgment, and consummation 
* of all things, when it shall be said, It is done, I am Alpha 
and Omega, the Beginning and the End ; concluding my 
work, with the consideration of that perfect state of things, 
which shall be finally settled to last for eternity.—This his- 
tory will be carried on with regard to all three worlds,—hea- 
yen, earth, and hell ; considering the connected successive 
events and alterations in each, so far as the Scriptures 
give any light; introducing all parts of divinity in that 
order which is most scriptural and most natural ; which 
is a method which appears to me the most beautiful and 
entertaining, wherein every doctrine will appear to the 
greatest advantage, in the brightest light, in the most strik- 
ing manner, showing the admirable contexture and har- 


mony of the whole.” 


* Mr. Bellamy was settled at Bethlem in the spring of 1740, in the midst 
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From this it is obvious, that he long cherished the inten- 
tion of re-writing and enlarging the work, and of turning 
it into a regular treatise; but this design he never accom- 
plished. We shall have occasion to allude to this work 
hereafter. 

The sixth daughter of Mr.and Mrs. Edwards was born 
June 24, 1740, and named Susannah, 

The circumstances which caused the remarkable atten- 
tion to religion, which began in 1734, to decline, were 
chiefly local in their nature, and limited in their influence, 
either to Northampton, or to the county of Hampshire. 
The consequence was, that it continued to exist, in various 
sections of the country, to the east, the south, and the 
west, during the five following years. By the astonishing 
work of grace at Northampton, an impulse had been given 
to the churches of this whole western world, which could 
not soon be lost. The history of that event, having been 
extensively circulated, had produced a general conviction 
in the minds of Christians, that the preaching of the gos- 
pel might be attended by effects, not less surprising, than 
those which followed it in apostolic times. This con- 
viction produced an important change in the views, and 
conduct, both of ministers and churches. The style of 
preaching was altered : it became, extensively, more direct 
and pungent, and more adapted to awaken the feelings and 
convince the conscience. The prayers of good men, both 
in public and private, indicated more intense desires for 
the prevalence of religion, and a stronger expectation that 
the word of God would be attended with an immediate 
blessing. As the natural result of such a change, revivals 
of religion were witnessed in numerous villages in New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and the eastern parts of New Eng- 
land ; and even where this was not the case, religion was 
so extensively and unusually the object of attention, dur- 
ing the period specified, that the church at large seemed 
preparing for events of a more interesting nature, than any 
that had yet been witnessed. 

In consequence of the high reputation, which Mr. Ed- 
wards had acquired as a powerful and successful preacher, 
and as a safe and wise counsellor to the anxious and in- 
quiring, he received frequent invitations from churches, 
near and more remote, to come and labour among them 
for a little period; and with the consent of his people, (his 
own pulpit always being supplied,) he often went forth on 
these missionary tours, and found an ample reward in the 
abundant success which crowned his labours. In this, his 
example was soon followed by several distinguished mi- 
nisters in Connecticut and New Jersey. In one of these 
excursions, he spent some little time at Enfield in Con- 
necticut, where he preached, on the 8th of July, 1741, the 
well-known sermon, entitled, “ Sinners in the hands of 
an angry God,” from Deut. xxxil. 35. ; which was the 
cause of an immediate and general revival of religion 
throughout the place. It was soon afterwards published. 

On the 2d of September following, he preached the 
sermon, entitled, “The Sorrows of the Bereaved spread 
before Jesus,” at the funeral of his uncle, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Williams of Hatfield, a gentleman highly respected 
for his sound understanding, piety, and faithfulness as 
a minister. This sermon was immediately afterwards 


published. 


of a general attention to religion, on the part of the people of that place. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Cc GREAT REVIVAL OF RELIGION, IN THE SPRING AND SUMMER OF 1740—VISIT OF MR, 

Pe TEEN TiED Ae NORTHAM TON rotens 1 GOCE OF THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF OTHERS—LETTER TO MR 

WHEELOCK—GREAT EFFECTS OF A PRIVATE LECTURE OF MR. E.—_LETTER TO HIS DAUGHTER—LETTER TO A RAGIN 

LADY IN CONNECTICUT—LAY PREACHING—LETTER OF REV. G. TENNENT—SERMON AT NEW-HAVEN—* DISTINGUISHING 
MARKS OF A WORK OF THE SPIRIT OF GOD”—PREFACES BY MR, COOPER AND MR. WILLISON—MR. SAMUEL HOPKINS. 


Wurtz Mr. Edwards was thus occasionally serving his 
Divine Master abroad, he found, also, that his labours at 
home began to be attended with similar success. A great 
reformation in morals, as well as religion, had been the 
consequence of the preceding revival of religion. Associ- 
ations for prayer and social religion had been regularly 
kept up, and a few instances of awakening and conversion 
had all along been known, even at the season of the great- 
est stupidity. In the spring of 1740, there was a perceptible 
alteration for the better; and the influence of the Spirit of 
God was most obvious on the minds of the people, par- 
ticularly on those of the young, in causing greater seri- 
ousness and solemnity, and in prompting them to make 
religion far more generally the subject of conversation. 
Improprieties of conduct, too often allowed, were more 
generally avoided; greater numbers resorted to Mr. Ed- 
wards to converse with him respecting their salvation ; 
and, in particular individuals, there appeared satisfactory 
evidence of an entire change of character. This state of 
things continued through the summer and autumn. 

On the evening of Thursday, the 16th of October, 
1740, Mr. Whitefield came to Northampton to see Mr. 
Edwards, and to converse with him respecting the work 
of God in 1735, and remained there until the morning of 
the 20th. In this interval he preached five sermons, 


adapted to the circumstances of the town, reproving the _ 


backslidings of some, the obstinate impenitence of others, 
and summoning all, by the mercies with which the town 
had been distinguished, to return to God. His visit was 
followed by an awakening among professors of religion, 
and soon afterwards by a deep concern among the young, 
and there were some instances of hopeful conversion. 
This increased during the winter; and in the spring of 
1741 religion became the object of general attention. 

On Monday, Mr. Edwards, with the Rev. Mr. Top- 
kins of West Springfield, his brother-in-law, and several 
other gentlemen, accompanied Mr. Whitefield on the east 
side of the river as far as East Windsor, to the house of 
his father, the Rev. Timothy Edwards. While they were 
thus together, he took an opportunity to converse with 
Mr. Whitefield alone, at some length, on the subject of 
impulses, and assigned the reasons which he had to think, 
that he gave too much heed to such things. Mr. White- 
field received it kindly, but did not seem inclined to have 
much conversation on the subject, and in the time of it, 
did not appear convinced by any thing which he heard. 
He also took occasion in the presence of others, to con- 
verse with Mr. Whitefield at some length, about his too 
customary practice of judging other persons to be uncon- 
verted ; examined the scriptural warrant for such judg- 
ments, and expressed his own decided disapprobation of 
the practice. Mr. Whitefield, at the same time, men- 
tioned to Mr. Edwards his design of bringing over a 
number of young men from England, into New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, to be ordained by the two Mr. Ten- 


nents. Their whole interview was an exceedingly kind 
and affectionate one; yet Mr. Edwards supposed that 
Mr. Whitefield regarded him somewhat less as an inti- 
mate and confidential friend; than he would have done, had 
he not opposed him in two favourite points of his own 
practice, for which no one can be at a loss to perceive 
that he could find no scriptural justification. Each how- 
ever regarded the other with great affection and esteem, 
as a highly favoured servant of God; and Mr. Edwards, 
as we shall soon see, speaks of Mr. Whitefield’s visit to 
Northampton in terms of the warmest approbation. 

In the month of May, a private lecture of Mr. Ed- 
wards’s was attended with very powerful effects on the 
audience, and ultimately upon the young of both sexes, 
and on children throughout the town; and during the 
summer, and the early part of the autumn, there was a 
glorious progress in the work of God on the hearts of sin- 
ners in conviction and conversion, and great numbers ap- 
peared to become the real disciples of Christ. 

Among the ministers, who at this period occasionally 
left their own congregations, and went forth as labourers 
into the common field to gather in the harvest, one of 
those who were most distinguished for their activity and 
success, was the Rev. Mr. Wheelock, of Lebanon, after- 
wards the president of Dartmouth college. In the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Edwards to this gentleman, he 
urges him to visit Scantic, a feeble settlement in the 
northern part of his father’s parish: the inhabitants of 
which were too remote to attend public worship regularly 
at East Windsor, and yet too few and feeble to maintain 
it themselves. : 


“ Northampton, June 9, 1741 
“Rev. anv Dear Srr, 

“ The special occasion of my now writing to you, isa 
desire I have of two things; one is, that you and your 
brother Pomeroy would go to Scantic, in my father’s 
parish, and preach there as often as the people will be 
willing to hear you, and continue so doing as long as the 
concerns of your own parishes will allow of your being 
absent. You know the wretched circumstances of that 
society ; and if ever they are healed, I believe it must be 
by a reviving and prevailing of true religion among them. 
By all that T can understand, they are wholly dead, in 
this extraordinary day of God’s gracious visitation. You 
have lately been so remarkably blessed elsewhere, that 
I cannot but hope you would have success there also. I 
have written to my father, to inform him that I have de- 
sired this of you. 

“ Another thing that I desire of you is, that you would 
come up hither and help us, both you and Mr. Pomeroy. 
There has been a reviving of religion among us of late; 
but your labours have been much more remarkably bless- 
ed than mine. Other ministers, I have heard, have shut 
up their pulpits against you; but here I engage you shall 


s 


find one open. 


_ better portion, will be miserable indeed. 


_ after, whether you are well enough to make lace: 
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May God send you hither, with the like 
blessing as he has sent you to some other places ; and 
may your coming be a means to humble me, for my bar- 
renness and unprofitableness, and a means of my instruc- 
tion and enlivening. I want an opportunity to concert 
measures with you, for the advancement of the kingdom 
and glory of our Redeemer. Please to communicate what 
I write to Mr. Pomeroy, and give my service to him. I 
desire the prayers of you both, that God will give me more 


_ of that holy spirit, and happy success, with which you are 


replenished. 
I am, Dear Sir, your unworthy brother 


and fellow-labourer, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


As very few of Mr. Edwards’s letters to his own fa- 
mily are preserved, it is proper to give those few to the 
reader, even when they are not otherwise interesting, in 
order to exhibit his true character, as an affectionate and 
faithful christian father. The following was addressed to 
his eldest daughter, in her thirteenth year, while residing 
with her aunt, Mrs. Huntington, at Lebanon. 


“To Miss Sarah Edwards, Lebanon. 


Northampton, June 25th, 1741. 
My pear CuItLp, 


Your mother has received two letters from you, since 
you went away. We rejoice to hear of your welfare, and 
of the flourishing state of religion in Lebanon. I hope 
you will well improve the great advantage God is thereby 
putting into your hands, for the good of your own soul. 
You have very weak and infirm health, and I am afraid 
are always like to have; and it may be, are not to be 
long-lived ; and while you do live, are not like to enjoy so 
much of the comforts of this life as others do, by reason 
of your want of health; and therefore, if you have no 
But, if your 
soul prospers, you will bea happy, blessed person, what- 
ever becomes of your body. I wish you much of the 
presence of Christ, and of communion with him, and 
that you might live so as to give him honour, in the place 
where you are, by an amiable behaviour towards all. 

Your mother would have you go on with your work, 
if you can, and she would be glad if your aunt would set 
you to work something of hers, though you do but little in 
a day. She would have you send word by Mr. Wheelock, 
who I suppose will come up the next week, or the week 
if you 
are, she will send you a lace and bobbins. 

The flourishing of religion in this town, and in these 
parts of the country, has rather increased since you went 
away. Your mother joins with me in giving hei love to 
you, and to your uncle and aunt. Your sisters give their 
love to you, and their duty to them. The whole family is 
glad, when we hear from you. Recommending you to the 
continual care and mercy of heaven, I remain your loving 
father, 

JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


Some time in the course of the year, a young lady, resid- 
ing at S——, in Connecticut, who had lately made a pub- 
lic profession of religion, requested Mr. Edwards to give 
her some advice, as to the best manner of maintaining a 
religious life. In reply, he addressed to her the following 
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letter ; which will be found eminently useful to all persons 
just entering on the christian course. 


Letter addressed toa Young Lady at S——, Conn. in the 
year 1741. 


“ My pEAR YouNG FRIEND, 

As you desired me to send you, in writing, some direc- 
tions how to conduct yourself in your christian course, I 
would now answer your request. The sweet remembrance 
of the great things I have lately seen at S——, inclines me 
to do any thing in my power, to contribute to the ope a 
joy and prosperity of God’s people there. 

1. I would advise you to keep up as great a strife ind 
earnestness in religion, as if-you knew yourself to be in a 
state of nature, and were seeking conversion. We advise 
persons under conviction, to be earnest and violent for the 
kingdom of heaven ; but when they have attained to con- 
version, they ought not to be the less watchful, laborious, 
and earnest, in the whole work of religion, but the more so; 
for they are under infinitely greater obligations. For want 
of this, many persons, in a few months after their conver- 
sion, have begun to lose their sweet and lively sense of 
Spiritual things, and to grow cold and dark, and have 
‘pierced themselves through with many sorrows ;’ where- 
as, if they had done as the apostle did, (Phil. iii. 12—14.) 
their path would have been ‘as the shining light, that 
shines more and more unto the perfect day.’ 

2. Do not leave off seeking, striving, and praying for the 
very same things that we exhort unconverted persons to 
strive for, and a degree of which you have had already in 
conversion. Pray that your eyes may be opened, that 
you may receive sight, that you may know yourself, and 
be brought to God’s footstool ; and that you may see the 
glory of God and Christ, and may be raised from the dead, 
and have the love of Christ shed abroad in your heart. 
Those who have most of these things, have need still to 
pray for them; for there is so much blindness and hard- 
ness, pride and death remaining, that they still need to 
have that work of God wrought upon them, further to en- 
lighten and enliven them, that shall be bringing them out 
of darkness into God’s marvellous light, and be a kind of 
new conversion and resurrection from the dead. There 
are very few requests that are proper for an impenitent 
man, that are not also, in some sense, proper for the 
godly. 

3. When you hear a sermon, hear for yourself. Though 
what is spoken may be more especially directed to the un- 
converted, or to those that, in other respects, are in differ- 
ent circumstances from yourself; yet, let the chief intent of 
your mind be to consider, ‘In what respect is this ap- 
plicable to me? and what improvement ought I to make 
ie for my own soul’s good ?’ 

4. Though God has forgiven and forgotten your past 
sg; yet do not forget them yourself: often remember, 
what a wretched bond-slave you were in the land of 
Egypt. Often bring to mind your particular acts of sin 
before conversion; as the blessed apostle Paul is often men- 
tioning his old blaspheming, persecuting spirit, and his in- 
juriousness to the renewed ; humbling his heart, and ac- 
knowledging that he was ‘ the least of the apostles,’ and 
not worthy ‘to be called an apostle,’ aud the ‘ least of all 
saints,’ and the ‘chief of sinners ;’ and be often confess- 
ing your old sins to God, and let that text be often in your 
mind, (Ezek. xvi. 63.) ‘that thou mayest remember and 
be confounded, and never open thy mouth any more, be- 
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cause of thy shame, when I am pacified toward thee for all 
that thou hast done, saith the Lord God.’ 

5. Remember, that you have more cause, on some ac- 
counts, a thousand times, to lament and humble yourself 
for sins that have been committed since conversion, than 
before, because of the infinitely greater obligations that are 
upon you to live to God, and to look upon the faithfulness 
of Christ, in unchangeably continuing his loving-kindness, 
notwithstanding all your great unworthiness since your 
conversion. 

6. Be always greatly abased for your remaining sin, 
and never think that you lie low enough for it; but yet be 
not discouraged or disheartened by it; for, though we are 
exceeding sinful, yet we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; the preciousness of 
whose blood, the merit of whose righteousness, and the 
greatness of whose love and faithfulness, infinitely overtop 
the highest mountains of our sins. 

7. When you engage in the duty of prayer,*or come to 
the Lord’s supper, or attend any other duty of divine 
worship, come to Christ as Mary Magdalen* did; (Luke 
vii. 37, 38.) come, and cast yourself at his feet, and kiss 
them, and pour forth upon him the sweet perfumed oint- 
ment of divine love, out of a pure and broken heart, as she 
poured the precious ointment out of her pure broken 
alabaster box. 

8. Remember, that pride is the worst viper that is in the 
heart, the greatest disturber of the soul’s peace, and of 
sweet communion with Christ : it was the first sin commit- 
ted, and lies lowest in the foundation of Satan’s whole 
building, and is with the greatest difficulty rooted out, and 
is the most hidden, secret, and deceitful of all lusts, and 
often creeps insensibly into the midst of religion, even, 
sometimes, under the disguise of humility itself. 

9. That you may pass a correct judgment concerning 
yourself, always look upon those as the best discoveries, and 
the best comforts, that have most of these two effects: 
those that make you least and lowest, and most like a child; 
and those that most engage and fix your heart, ina full 
and firm disposition to deny yourself for God, and to spend 
and be spent for him. 

10. If at any time you fall into doubts about the state 
of your soul, in dark and dull frames of mind, it is proper 
to review your past experience; but do not consume too 
much time and strength in this way: rather apply yourself, 
with all your might, to an earnest pursuit after renewed 
experience, new light, and new lively acts of faith and love. 
One new discovery of the glory of Christ’s face, will do 
more toward scattering clouds of darkness in one minute, 
than examining old experience, by the best marks that can 
be given, through a whole year. 

11. When the exercise of grace is low, and corrup- 
tion prevails, and by that means fear prevails; do no} 
desire to have fear cast out any other way, than by the 
reviving and prevailing of love in the heart: by this, 
fear will be effectually expelled, as darkness in a room 
vanishes away, when the pleasant beams of the sun are let 
into it 

12. When you counsel and warn others, do it earnestly, 
and affectionately, and thoroughly ; and when you are 
speaking to your equals, let your warnings be intermixed 
with expressions of your sense of your own unworthi- 
ness, and of the sovereign grace that makes you differ. 


* This is avery common mistake. 


The an he yntioned 
TRC woman here mentioned was 
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13. If you would set up religious meetings of young 
women by yourselves, to be attended once in a while, 
besides the other meetings that you attend, I should think 
it would be very proper and profitable. 

14. Under special difficulties, or when in great need of, 
or great longings after, any particular mercy, for yourself 
or others, set apart a day for secret prayer and fasting by. your- 
selfalone ; and let the day be spent, not only in petitions for 
the mercies you desire, but in searching your heart, and in 
looking over your past life, and confessing your sins be- 
fore God, not as is wont to be done in public prayer, but 
by a very particular rehearsal before God of the sins of 
your past life, from your childhood hitherto, before and 
after conversion, with the circumstances and aggravations 
attending them, and spreading all the abominations of your 
heart very particularly, and fully as possible, before bim. 

15. Do not let the adversaries of the cross have occasion 
to reproach religion on your account. How holily should 
the children of God, the redeemed and the beloved of 
the Son of God, behave themselves. Therefore, ‘ walk as 
children of the light, and of the day,’ and ‘adorn the 
doctrine of God your Saviour ;’ and especially, abound 
in what are called the christian virtues, and make you like 
the Lamb of God: be meek and lowly of heart, and full 
of pure, heavenly, and humble love to all; abound in 
deeds of Jove to others, and self-denial for others ; and 
let there be in you a disposition to account others better 
than yourself. 

16. In all your course, walk with God, and follow 
Christ, as a little, poor, helpless child, taking hold of 
Christ’s hand, keeping your eye on the marks of the 
wounds in his hands and side, whence came the blood 
thatcleanses you from sin, and hiding your nakedness under 
the skirt of the white shining robes of his righteousness. 

17. Pray much for the ministers and the church of God ; 
especially, that he would carry on his glorious work which 
he has now begun, till the world shall be full of his 
glory.” 


About this period, a considerable number of lay mem- 
bers of the church began, in various parts of New England, 
to hold religious meetings, and to preach and exhort in the 
manner of ministers. They were usually men of worth, 
and desirous of doing good; but having much zeal, and 
little knowledge, and often but little discretion, the church, 
at that period, had certainly very little reason to rejoice in 
their labours. The following letter of the Rev. Gilbert 
Tennent, written probably in the autumn of 1741, ex- 
plains his own views on this subject. ; 


“ REV. AND DEAR SIR, 


I rejoice to hear that my poor labours have been of any 
service to any in New England. All glory be to the great 
and glorious God, when out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings, he is pleased sometimes to ordain praise. I 
rejoice to hear the progress of God’s work among you, this 
last summer, and that there are any appearances of its con- 
tinuance: Blessed be God, dear brother! As to the subject 
you mention, of laymen being sent out to exhort and to leach, 
supposing them to be real converts, I cannot but think, if 
it be encouraged and continued, it will be of dreadful 
consequence to the church’s peace and soundness in the 
faith. I will not gainsay but that private persons may be 

+ The pean and date are gone from the MS. but having Mr. 
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of service to the church of God by private, humble, fra- 
ternal reproof, and exhortations ; and no doubt it is their 
duty to be faithful in these things. But in the mean time 
if christian prudence and humility do not attend their 
essays, they are like to be prejudicial to the church’s real 
well-being. But for ignorant young converts to take upon 
them, authoritatively to instruct and exhort publicly, tends 
to introduce the greatest errors and the grossest anarchy 
and confusion. The ministers of Christ should be apt to 
teach and able to convince gainsayers, and it is dangerous 
to the pure church of God, when those are novices, whose 
lips should preserve knowledge. It is base presumption, 
whatever zeal be pretended to, notwithstanding, for any 
persons to take this honour to themselves, unless they be 
called of God, as Aaron. I know most young zealots are 
apt, through ignorance, inconsideration, and pride of heart, 
to undertake what they have no proper qualifications for : 
and, through their imprudences and enthusiasm, the church 
of God suffers. I think all that fear God, should rise up 
and crush the enthusiastic creature in the egg. Dear 
brother, the times we live in are dangerous. The churches 
in America and elsewhere are in great hazard of enthu- 
siasm: we have need to think of the maxim, principiis 
obsta. May Zion’s King protect his church! I add no 
more, but love, and beg a remembrance in your prayers. 


GILBERT TENNENT.” 


In the September following, Mr. Edwards attended the 
public commencement at New-Haven, and on the 10th of 
that month preached his celebrated sermon entitled, 
“ Distinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit of God,” 
which, in consequence of a general request from the clergy, 
and other gentlemen attending the commencement, was 
published soon after at Boston, accompanied with a Pre- 
face from the Rev. Mr. Cooper; and in Scotland the 
ensuing year, with a preface from the Rev. Mr. Willison. 
This sermon, by exhibiting the distinguishing marks be- 
tween an imaginary and a real work of the Spirit of God, 
and by applying those marks to the work of grace then 
begun, and rapidly spreading throughout the northern and 
middle colonies, became an unanswerable defence, not 
only of that, but of all genuine revivals of religion. It was 
indeed the object of immediate and reiterated attacks from 
the press; but being built on the foundation of the 
apostles and the prophets, it stands sure, while those 
attacks and their authors are forgotten. It exhibits the 
scriptural evidences of a genuine revival of religion, in 
much the same manner, as his subsequent treatise on 
“ Religious A ffections,” does those of a genuine conversion. 
Mr. Cooper thus introduces it to the Christians of New 
England : 

“If any are disposed to receive conviction, have a 
mind open to light, and are really willing to know of the 
present work, whether it be of God; it is with great 
satisfaction and pleasure I can recommend to them the 
following sheets, in which they will find the “ distinguish- 
ing marks” of such a work, as they are to be found in the 
Iloly Scriptures, applied to the uncommon operation that 
has been on the minds of many in this land. [ere the 
matter is tried by the infallible touchstone of the Holy 
Scriptures, and is weighed in the balance of the sanctuary 
with great judgment and impartiality. 

_ © A performance of this kind is seasonable and neces- 
sary; and I desire heartily to bless God, who inclined 
this, his servant, to undertake it, and has greatly assisted 
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him in it. The reverend author is known to be “a scribe 
instructed unto the kingdom of heaven;’ the place where 
he has been called to exercise his ministry has been famous 
for experimental religion ; and he has had opportunities to 
observe this work in many places where it has powerfully 
appeared, and to converse with numbers that have been 
the subjects of it. These things qualify him for this un- 
dertaking, above most. His arguments in favour of the 
work, are strongly drawn from Scripture, reason, and 
experience: and [ shall believe every candid, judicious 
reader will say, he writes very free from an enthusiastic or 
a party spirit. The use of human learning is asserted; a 
methodical way of preaching, the fruit of study as well as 
prayer, is recommended; and the exercise of charity, in 
judging others, pressed and urged: and those things, 
which are esteemed the blemishes, and are like to be the 
hinderances, of the work, are with great faithfulness cau- 
tioned and warned against.—Many, I believe, will be 
thankful for this publication. Those who have already 
entertained favourable thoughts of this work, will be con- 
firmed by it; and the doubting may be convinced and 
satisfied. But if there be any, after all, who cannot see 
the signatures of a Divine hand on the work, it is to be 
hoped they will be prevailed on to spare their censures, 
and stop their oppositions, lest ‘ haply they should be 
found to fight against God.’—I will only add my prayer, 
That the worthy author of this discourse may long be 
continued a burning and a shining light, in the golden 
candlestick where Christ has placed him, and from thence 
diffuse his light throughout these provinces! That the 
Divine Spirit, whose cause 1s here espoused,.would ac- 
company this, and the other valuable publications of his 
servant, with his powerful influences; that they may pro- 
mote the Redeemer’s interests, serve the ends of vital 
religion, and so add to the author’s present joy and future 
crown !” 

The following is the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Willison, 
to the churches of Scotland. “ The ensuing treatise, by 
the Rev. Mr. Edwards, of Northampton, in New Eng- 
land, concerning the work and operation of the Holy 
Spirit on men’s consciences, is, in my humble opinion, a 
most excellent, solid, judicious, and scriptural perform- 
ance; which T hope, through the Divine blessing, will 
prove most useful to the church, for discerning a true and 
real work of the Spirit of God, and for guarding against 
delusions and mistakes. It is certainly a great mercy to 
the church, that this subject hath been undertaken and 
handled by such an experienced, well furnished scribe, 
that hath been long acquainted with the Spirit of God’s 
dealings with the souls of men, in his own congregation, and 
the country where he lives. And seeing the extraordinary 
work there at present, though several thousand miles distant 


from Scotland, is of the same kind with that at Cambus- 


lang and other places about, and meets with the same 
opposition ; the author doth, with great judgment, answer 
the common objections which are made against the work, 
both here and there, so that scarce any thing further needs 
be added. He warns people very warmly against oppos- 
ing or reproaching the work of the Holy Spirit. He being 
the Third Person of the glorious Trinity, and God equal 
with the Father and the Son, and the great applier of the 
redemption purchased for us; it becomes all men highly 
to honour him and his work, and to look upon it as highly 
dangerous to speak a word against him, according to Matt. 
xii. 32-—I shall add no more, but my fervent prayers to 
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God, to bless both the author and his discourse, and that 
he would pour out his Spirit yet more abundantly, both 
on America and all the British dominions; and that he 
would hasten the glory of the latter days, when the Jews 
shall be brought in with the fulness of the Gentiles, and 
that all the kingdoms of the world may become the king- 
doms of the Lord and of his Christ, that he may reign 
for ever and ever! Amen and Amen.” 

It was during this visit to New-Haven, that Mr. Hop- 
kins,* then about to receive the degree of A. B. at Yale 
college, first saw Mr. Edwards. He soon after became 
his pupil, and continued his intimate friend through life, 
and was ultimately his biographer. The impression made 
on his mind, may be gathered from the following account 
of the subject, in the Memoirs of his own life. “ When 
I heard Mr. Tennent,” [the Rev. Gilbert Tennent, who 
had preached often at New-Haven in the preceding March, ] 
“T thought he was the greatest and best man, and the best 
preacher, that I had ever seen or heard. His words were 
to me ‘ like apples of gold in pictures of silver,’ 


And | 
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I thought that, when I should leave the college, as I was 
then in my last year, I would go and live with him, 
wherever I should find him. But just before the com- 
mencement in September, when I was to take my degree, 
on the seventeenth day of which month I was twenty years 
old, Mr. Edwards, of Northampton, came to New-Haven, 
and preached. He then preached the sermon one The 
Trial of the Spirits, which was afterwards printed. 1 
had before read his sermons on Justification, &c., and his 
Narrative of Remarkable Conversions at Northampton, 
which took place about seven years before this. Though 
I then did not obtain any personal acquaintance with him, 
any further than by hearing him preach; yet I conceived 
such an esteem of him, and was so pleased with his 
preaching, that I altered my former determination with 
respect to Mr. Tennent, and concluded to go and live 
with Mr. Edwards, as soon as I should have opportunity, 
though he lived about eighty miles from my father’s 
house.” 


CHAPTER X. 
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For about three months, or from November to January, 
there was an obvious abatement in the attention to religion 
at Northampton; and although there were instances of 
conversion from time to time through the winter, yet they 
were less frequent than before. Mr. Edwards alludes to 
this fact, in the following letter to Mr. Bellamy, of 
Bethlem. 


“ Northampton, Jan. 21, 1742. 
Rey. AND DEAR Sir, 


I received yours of Jan. 11, for which I thank you. 
Religion, in this and the neighbouring towns, has now of 
late been on the decaying hand. I desire your prayers, 
that God would quicken and revive us again; and par- 
ticularly, that he would greatly humble, and pardon, and 
quicken me, and fill me with his own fulness; and, if it 
may consist with his will, improve me as an instrument to 
revive his work. There has been, the year past, the most 
wonderful work among children here, by far, that ever 
was. God has seemed almost wholly to take a new gene- 
ration, that are come on since the late great work, seven 
years ago. —Neither earth nor hell can hinder his work, that 
is going on in the country. Christ gloriously triumphs at 
this day. You have probably before now heard of the 
great and wonderful things that have lately been wrought 
at Portsmouth, the chief town in New Hampshire. There 
are also appearing great things at Ipswich and Newbury, 
the two largest towns in this province except Boston, and 
several other towns beyond Boston, and some towns nearer. 
By what I can understand, the work of God is greater at 
this day in the land, than it has been at any time. O what 
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cause have we, with exulting hearts, to agree to give glory 
to him, who thus rides forth in the chariot of his salvation, 
conquering and to conquer; and earnestly to pray, that 
now the Sun of righteousness would come forth like a 
bridegroom, rejoicing as a giant, to run his race from one 
end of the heavens to the other, that nothing may be hid 
from the light and heat thereof. 

It is not probable that I shall be able to attend your 
meeting at Guilford. I have lately been so much gone 
from my people, and don’t know but I must be obliged to 
leave "em again next week about a fortnight, being called 
to Leicester, a town about half way to Boston, where a 
great work of grace has lately commenced; and probably 
soon after that to another place; and having at this time 
some extraordinary affairs to attend to at home. I pray 
that Christ, our good Shepherd, will be with you, and 
direct you, and greatly strengthen and bless you. 

Dear Sir, I have none of those books you speak of, to 
sell. I have only a few, that I intend to send to some of 
my friends. I have already sent you one of my New- 
Haven sermons, by Mr. ——. Nevertheless, I have 
herewith sent another, which I desire you to give to Mr. 
Mills, if he has none; but if he has, dispose of it where 
you think it will do most good. I have also sent one of 
those sermons I preached at Enfield ; as to the other, I 
have but one of them in the world. 

I am, dear Sir, your affectionate and unworthy brother, 
and fellow-labourer, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


The absence from his people, alluded to in the preced- . 
ing letter, occurred in consequence of a missionary tour of 
some length, in the two preceding months; during which 
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he visited various places, to which he had been invited, in 
consequence of an unusual attention to religion there, 
among the people. His own congregation, readily ad- 
mitting that, at such a time, there was a louder call for 
his services in those places, than in Northampton, con- 
sented, in the true spirit of christian benevolence, that he 
should listen to these calls of Providence, and go forth 
into other fields of labour. In so doing, they soon found 
a fulfilment of the promise, that he who watereth shall be 
watered himself. On Monday the 25th of January, Mr. 
Edwards set out for Leicester, and remained there several 
weeks, preaching with remarkable success. The revival 
of religion almost immediately pervaded the whole con- 
gregation, and great numbers were believed to be the sub- 
jects of hopeful conversion. On Wednesday, January 27th, 
Mr. Buell, a class-mate of Mr. Hopkins, who, though he 
left college in the September preceding, had already been 
preaching some time, and had gained the reputation of an 
uncommonly engaged and animated preacher, came to 
Northampton, io preach during the absence of Mr. Ed- 
wards. Immediately the work of grace, which had fora 
season declined, was again carried on with even greater 
power than before. A high degree of religious feeling was 
excited in the church ; a solemn, anxious attention to the 
salvatton of the soul, was witnessed extensively among 
the congregation; and, soon after the return of Mr. Ed- 
wards, the work of conviction and conversion again went 
forward with renewed success. 

Mr. Hopkins alludes to these events, in his own narra- 
tive. “In the month of December,” he observes, “ being 
furnished with a horse, I set out for Northampton, with a 
view to live with Mr. Edwards, where I was an utter 
stranger. When I arrived there, Mr. Edwards was not 
at home; but I was received with great kindness by Mrs. 
Edwards and the family, and had encouragement that I 
might live there during the winter. Mr, Edwards was 
absent on a preaching tour, as people in general were 
greatly attentive to religion and preaching, which was at- 
tended with remarkable effects, in the conviction and sup- 
posed conversion of multitudes. I was very gloomy, and 
was most of the time retired in my chamber. After some 
days, Mrs. Edwards came into my chamber, and said, 
« As I was now become a member of the family for a 
season, she felt herself interested in my welfare; and, as 
she observed that I appeared gloomy and dejected, she 
hoped I would not think she intruded, by her desiring to 
know, and asking me what was the occasion of it, or to 
that purpose. I told her the freedom she used was agree- 
able to me; that the occasion of the appearance which she 
mentioned, was the state in which I considered myself. 
I was in a Christless, graceless state, and had been under 
a degree of conviction and concern for myself, for a num- 
ber of months ; had got no relief, and my case, instead of 
growing better. appeared to grow worse. Upon which we 
entered into a free conversation ; and on the whole she 
told me, that she had peculiar exercises in prayer respect- 
ing me, since I had been in the family ; that she trusted 
I should receive light and comfort, and doubted not that 
God intended yet to do great things by me. 

“ Religion was now at a lower ebb at Northampton 
than it had been of late, and than it appeared to be in the 
neighbouring towns, and in New England in general. In 
the month of January, Mr. Buell, my class-mate, came to 


%* Mr. Hopkins continued to pursue his studies with Mr. Edwards, until 
the next autumn, and again for a short period in the spring, after which he 
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Northampton, having commenced a zealous preacher of 
the gospel ; and was the means of greatly reviving the 
people to zeal in religion. He preached every day, and 
sometimes twice a day, publicly, Mr. Edwards being out 
of town, preaching in distant towns. Professing Chris- 
tians appeared greatly revived and comforted; and a 
number were under conviction; and I think there were 
some hopeful new converts. After Mr. Buell had been 
in Northampton a week or two, he set out ona tour to- 
wards Boston.”’* 

Having thus alluded to the religious state of Northamp- 
ton at this period, so far as was necessary to exhibit the 
order and connexion of events; we now proceed to give 
Mr. Edwards's own account of the revival of religion in 
that town, in 1740—1742, as communicated in a letter to 
a minister of Boston. 


“ Northampton, Dec. 12, 1743. 

Rey. AND DEAR SiR, 

Ever since the great work of God, that was wrought 
here about nine years ago, there has been a great and 
abiding alteration in this town, in many respects. There 
has been vastly more religion kept up in the town, among 
all sorts of persons, in religious exercises, and in common 
conversation ; there has been a great alteration among the 
youth of the town, with respect to revelry, frolicking, pro- 
fane and licentious conversation, and lewd songs; and 
there has also been a great alteration, amongst both old 
and young, with regard to tavern-haunting. I suppose 
the town has been in no measure so free of vice in these 
respects, for any long time together, for sixty years, as it 
has been these nine years past. There has also been an 
evident alteration, with respect to a charitable spirit to the 
poor; though I think with regard to this, we in this town, 
as well as the land in general, come far short of gospel 
rules. And though after that great work nine years ago, 
there has been a very lamentable decay of religious affec- 
tions, and the engagedness of people’s spirit in religion ; 
yet many societies for prayer and social worship were all 
along kept up, and there were some few instances of awak- 
ening, and deep concern about the things of another world, 
even in the most dead time. 

In the year 1740, in the spring before Mr. Whitefield 
came to this town, there was a visible alteration: there 
was more seriousness and religious conversation, especi- 
ally among young people; those things that were of ill 
tendency among them, were forborne; and it was a very 
frequent thing for persons to consult their minister upon 
the salvation of their souls; and in some particular per- 
sons there appeared a great attention, about that time. 
And thus it continued, until Mr. Whitefield came to 
town, which was about the middle of October following : 
he preached here four sermons in the meeting-house, (be- 
sides a private lecture at my house,) one on Friday, 
another on Saturday, and two upon the sabbath. The 
congregation was extraordinarily melted by every sermon ; 
almost the whole assembly being in tears for a great part 
of sermon time. Mr. Whitefield’s sermons were suitable 
to the circumstances of the town ; containing a just 
reproof of our backslidings, and in a most moving and 
affecting manner, making use of our great professions, and 
great mercies, as arguments with us to return to God, from 


whom we had departed. Immediately after this, the minds 


was settled at Housatonnuck, then a part of Stockbridge, now called Great 
Barrington, 
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of the people in general appeared more engaged in re- 
ligion, showing a greater forwardness to make religion the 
subject of their conversation, and to meet frequently for 
religious purposes, and to embrace all opportunities to 
hear the word preached. The revival at first appeared 
chiefly among professors, and those that had entertained 
hope that they were in a state of salvation, to whom Mr. 
Whitefield chiefly addressed himself; but in a very short 
time, there appeared an awakening and deep concern 
among some young persons, that looked upon themselves 
in a Christless state ; and there were some hopeful appear- 
ances of conversion, and some professors were greatly 
revived. In about a month or six weeks, there was a 
great attention in the town, both as to the revival of pro- 
fessors and the awakening of others. By the middle of 
December, a considerable work of God appeared among 
those that were very young; and the revival of religion 
continued to increase, so that in the spring an engagedness 
of spirit, about the things of religion, was become very 
general amongst young people and children, and religious 
subjects almost wholly took up their conversation when 
they were together. . 

In the month of May, 1741, a sermon was preached 
to a company, at a private house. Near the conclusion of 
the discourse, one or two persons, that were professors, 
were so greatly affected with a sense of the greatness and 
glory of divine things, and the infinite importance of the 
things of eternity, that they were not able to conceal it— 
the affection of their minds overcoming their strength, and 
having a very visible effect upon their bodies. When the 
exercises were over, the young people that were present 
removed into the other room for religious conference ; and 
particularly that they might have opportunity to inquire 
of those, that were thus affected, what apprehensions they 
had, and what things they were that thus deeply impressed 
their minds ; and there soon appeared a very great effect 
of their conversation; the affection was quickly propa- 
gated throughout the room; many of the young people 
and children, that were professors, appeared to be over- 
come with a sense of the greatness and glory of divine 
things, and with admiration, love, joy, and praise, and 
compassion to others, that looked upon themselves as in a 
state of nature; and many others at the same time were 
overcome with distress, about their sinful and miserable 
estate and condition; so that the whole room was full of 
nothing but outeries, faintings, and the like. Others 
soon heard of it in several parts of the town, and came to 
them ; and what they saw and heard there, was greatly 
affecting to them, so that many of them were overpowered 
in like manner, and it continued thus for some hours ; 
the time being spent in prayer, singing, counselling, and 
conferring. There seeméd to be a consequent happy 
effect of that meeting, to several particular persons, and 
on the state of religion in the town in general. After 
this, were meetings from time to time, attended with like 
appearances. But a little after it, at the conclusion of the 
public exercises on the sabbath, I appointed the children 
that were under seventeen years of age, to go from the 
meeting-house to a neighbouring house, that I might there 
further enforce what they had heard in public, and might 
give In some counsels proper for their age. The children 
were there very generally and greatly affected with the 
warnings and counsels that were given them, and many 
exceedingly overcome; and the room was filled with 
cries ; and when they were dismissed, they almost all of 


them went home crying aloud through the streets, to als 
parts of the town. The like appearances attended several 
such meetings of children, that were appointed. But 
their affections appeared by what followed, to be of a 
very different nature : in many, they appeared indeed but 
childish affections, and in a day or two would leave them 
as they were before ; others were deeply impressed ; their 
convictions took fast hold of them, and abode by them: 
and there were some that, from one meeting to another, 
seemed extraordinarily affected for some time, to but little 
purpose, their affections presently vanishing from time to 
time; but yet afterwards, were seized with abiding con- 
victions, and their affections became durable. 

About the middle of the summer, I called together 
the young people that were communicants, from sixteen 
to twenty-six years of age, to my house; which proved to 
be a most happy meeting: many seemed to be very 
greatly and most agreeably affected with those views, 
which excited humility, self-condemnation, self-abhorrence, 
love, and joy: many fainted under these affections. We 
had several meetings that summer, of young people, at- 
tended with like appearances. It was about that time, 


‘that there first began to be cryings out in the meeting- 


house; which several times occasioned many of the con- 
gregation to stay in the house after the public exercises 
were over, to confer with those who seemed to be over- 
come with religious convictions and affections, which was 
found to tend much to the propagation of their impressions, 
with lasting effect upon many ; conference being, at these 
times, commonly joined with prayer and singing. In the 
summer and autumn, the children in various parts of the 
town had religious meetings by themselves, for prayer, 
sometimes joined with fasting; wherein many of them 
seemed to be greatly and properly affected, and I hope 
some of them savingly wrought upon. 

The months of August and September were the most 
remarkable of any this year, for appearances of the con- 
viction and conversion of sinners, and great revivings, 
quickenings, and comforts of professors, and for extraor- 
dinary external effects of these things. It was a very 
frequent thing, to see a house full of outcries, faintings, 
convulsions, and such like, both with distress, and also 
with admiration and joy. It was not the manner here, to 
hold meetings all night, as in some places, nor was it 
common to continue them till very late in the night; but 
it was pretty often so, that there were some that were so 
affected, and their bodies so overcome, that they could not 
go home, but were obliged to stay all night where they 
were. There was no difference, that I know of here, 
with regard to these extraordinary effects, in Meetings in 
the night and in the day time : the meetings in which these 
effects appeared in the evening, being commonly begun, 
and their extraordinary effects, in the day, and continued 
in the evening ; and some meetings have been very re- 
markable for such extraordinary effects, that were both’ 
begun and finished in the day time. There was an ap- 
pearance of a glorious progress of the work of God upon 
the hearts of sinners, in conviction and conversion, this 
summer and autumn, and great numbers, I think we have 
reason to hope, were brought savingly home to Christ. 
But this was remarkable: the work of God in his in- 
fluences of this nature, seemed to be almost wholly upon 
a new generation—those that were not come to years of 
discretion in that wonderful season, nine years ago; chil- 
dren, or those that were then children : others, who had 


enjoyed that former glorious Opportunity, without any 
appearance of saving benefit, seemed now to be almost 
wholly passed over and let alone. But now we had the 
most wonderful work among children, that ever was 
in Northampton. The former outpouring of the Spirit 
was remarkable for influences upon the minds of chil- 
dren, beyond all that had ever been before ; but this far 
exceeded that. Indeed, as to influences on the minds 
of professors, this work was by no means confined to a 
hew generation. Many, of all ages, partook of it; but 
yet, in this respect, it was more general on those that were 
of the young sort. Many, who had been formerly wrought 
upon, and in the time of our declension had- fallen into 
decays, and had in a great measure left God, and gone 
after the world, now passed under a very remarkable new 
work of the Spirit of God, as if they had been the subjects 
of a second conversion. They were first led into the wil- 
derness, and had a work of conviction; having much 
deeper convictions of the sins of both nature and practice, 
than ever before; though with some new circumstances, 
and something new in the kind of conviction in some, 
with great distress, beyond what they had felt before their 
first conversion. Under these convictions, they were ex- 
cited to strive for salvation, and the kingdom of heaven 
suffered violence from some of them, in a far more re- 
markable manner than before; and after great convictions 
and humblings, and agonizing with God, they had Christ 
discovered to them anew, as an all-sufficient Saviour, and 
in the glories of his grace, and in a far more clear manner 
than before ; and with greater humility, selfemptiness, and 
brokenness of heart, and a purer, a higher joy, and greater 
desires after holiness of life; but with greater self-diffi- 
dence and distrust of their treacherous hearts. One cir- 
cumstance, wherein this work differed from that, which 
had been in the towns five or six years before, was, that 
conversions were frequently wrought more sensibly and 
visibly ; the impressions stronger, and more manifest by 
their external effects ; the progress of the Spirit of God in 
conviction, from step to step, more apparent; and the 
transition from one state to another, more sensible and 
plain; so that it might, in many instances, be as it were 
seen by bystanders. The preceding season had been very 
remarkable on this account, beyond what had been before ; 
but this more remarkable than that. And in this season, 
these apparent or visible conversions, (if I may so call 
them,) were more frequently in the presence of others, at 
religious meetings, where the appearances of what was 
wrought on the heart fell under public observation. 

_ After September, 1741, there seemed to be some 
~ abatement of these extraordinary appearances, yet they did 
not wholly cease, but there was something of them, from 
time to time, all winter. About the beginning of Febru- 
ary, 1742, Mr. Buell came to this town. I was then ab- 
sent from home, and continued so till about a fortnight 
after. Mr. Buell preached from day to day, almost every 
day, in the meeting-house.—I had left to him the free use 
of my pulpit, having heard of his designed visit, before I 
went from home. He speut almost the whole time in re- 
ligious exercises with the people, either in public or pri- 
vate, the people continually thronging him. When he 
first came, there came with him a number of the zealous 
people from Suffield, who continued here for some time. 
There were very extraordinary effects of Mr. Buell’s la- 
bours; the people were exceedingly moved, crying out in 
great numbers in the meeting-house, and a great part of 
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the congregation commonly staying in the house of God, 
for hours afier the public service. Many also were ex- 
ceedingly moved in private meetings, where Mr. Buell 
was : almost the whole town seemed to be in a great and 
continual commotion, day and night, and there was indeed 
a very great revival of religion. But it was principally 
among professors ; the appearances of a work of conver- 
sion were in no measure as great, as they had been the 
summer before. When I came home, I found the town 
in very extraordinary circumstances, such as, in some re- 
spects, I never saw it in before. Mr. Buell continued 
here a fortnight or three weeks after I returned: there 
being still great appearances attending his labours; many 
in their religious affections being raised far beyoud what 
they had ever been before: and there were some instances 
of persons lying in a sort of trance, remaining perhaps for 
a whole twenty-four hours motionless, and with their 
senses locked up; but in the mean time under strong 
imaginations, as though they went to heaven, and had 
there a vision of glorious and delightful objects. But 
when the people were raised to this height, Satan took the 
advantage, and his interposition, in many instances, soon 
became very apparent: and a great deal of caution and 
pains were found necessary, to keep the people, many of 
them, from running wild. 

In the month of March, I led the people into a 
solemn public renewal of their covenant with God. To 
that end, having made a draft of a covenant, I first pro- 
posed it to some of the principal men in the church ; then 
to the people, in their several religious associations in va- 
rious parts of the town; then to the whole congregation 
in public ; and then I deposited a copy of it in the hands 
of each of the four deacons, that all who desired it might 
resort to them, and have opportunity to view and consider 
it. Then the people in general, that were above fourteen 
years of age, first subscribed the covenant with their 
hands; and then, on a day of fasting and prayer, all to- 
gether presented themselves before the Lord in his house, 
and stood up, and solemnly manifested their consent to it, 
as their vow to God. The covenant was as follows: 


COPY OF A COVENANT, 


Entered into and subscribed, by the people of God at 
Northampton, and owned before God in his house as their 
vow to the Lord, and made a solemn act of public wor- 
ship, by the congregation in general that were above four- 
teen years of age, on a day of fasting and prayer for the 
continuance and increase of the gracious presence of God 
in that place. 

March 16th, 1742. Acknowledging God’s great 
goodness to us, a sinful, unworthy people, in the blessed 
manifestations and fruits of his gracious presence in this 
town, both formerly and lately, and particularly in the 
very late spiritual revival ; and adoring the glorious ma- 
jesty, power, and grace of God, manifested in the present 
wonderful outpouring of his Spirit, in many parts of this 
land, in this place ; and lamenting our past backslidings 
and ungrateful departings from God, and humbly begging 
of God that he would not mark our iniquities, but, for 
Christ’s sake, come over the mountains of our sins, and 
visit us with his salvation, and continue the tokens of his 
presence with us, and yet more gloriously pour out his 
blessed Spirit upon us, and make us all partakers of the 
divine blessings he is, at this day, bestowing here, and in 
many parts of this land ; we do this day present ourselves 
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cil 
before the Lord, to renounce our evil ways, we put away 
our abominations from before God’s eyes, and with one 
accord, to renew our engagements to seek and serve God: 
and particularly do now solemnly promise and vow to the 
Lord as follows :— 

In all our conversation, concerns, and dealings with 
our neighbour, we will have a strict regard to rules of 
honesty, justice, and uprightness, that we don’t overreach 
or defraud our neighbour in any matter, and either wil- 
fully, or through want of care, injure him in any of his 
honest possessions or rights ; and in all our communication 
will have a tender respect, not only to our own interest, 
but also to the interest of our neighbour; and will care- 
fully endeavour, in every thing, to do to others as we 
should expect, or think reasonable, that they should do to 
us, if we were in their case, and they in ours. 

And particularly we will endeavour to render every 
one his due, and will take heed to ourselves, that we don’t 
injure our neighbour, and give him just cause of offence, 
by wilfully or negligently forbearing to pay our honest 
debts. 

And wherein any of us, upon strict examination of 
our past behaviour, may be conscious to ourselves, that 
we have by any means wronged any of our neighbours in 
their outward estate, we will not rest, till we have made 
that restitution, or given that satisfaction, which the rules 
of moral equity require ; or if we are, on a strict and im- 
partial search, conscious to ourselves, that we have in any 
other respect considerably injured our neighbour, we will 
truly endeavour to do that, which we in our consciences 
suppose christian rules require, in order to a reparation of 
the injury, and removing the offence given thereby. 

And furthermore we promise, that we will not allow 
ourselves in backbiting ; and that we will take great heed 
to ourselves to avoid all violations of those christian rules, 
Tit. ili. 2. ‘ Speak evil of no man;’ Jam. iv. 11. ¢ Speak 
not evil one of another, brethren ;’? and 2 Cor. xii. 20. 
‘ Let there be no strifes, backbitings, whisperings ;’ and 
that we will not only not slander our neighbour, but also 
will not feed a spirit of bitterness, ill will, or secret grudge 
against our neighbour, insist on his real faults needlessly, 
and when not called to it, or from such a spirit, speak of 
his failings and blemishes with ridicule, or an air of con- 
tempt. 

And we promise, that we will be very careful to avoid 
doing any thing to our neighbour from a spirit of revenge. 
And that we will take great care that we do not, for pri- 
vate interest or our own honour, or to maintain ourselves 
against those of a contrary party, or to get our wills, or to 
promote any design in opposition to others, do those things 
which we, on the most impartial consideration are capable 
of, can think in our consciences will tend to wound re- 
ligion, and the interests of Christ’s kingdom. 

And particularly, that so far as any of us, by Divine 
Providence, have any special influence upon others, to 
lead them in the management of public affairs, we will 
not make our own worldly gain, or honour, or interest in 
the affections of others, or getting the better of any of a 
contrary party, that are in any respect our competitors, or 
the bringing or keeping them down, our governing aim, to 
the prejudice of the interest of religion, and the honour of 
Christ. 

And in the management of any public affair, wherever 
there is a difference of opinions, concerning any outward 
possessions, privileges, rights, or properties, we will not 
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willingly violate justice for private interest : and with the 
greatest strictness and watchfulness, will avoid all un- 
christian bitterness, vehemence, and heat of spirit; yea, 
though we should think ourselves injured by a contrary 
party ; and in the time of the management of such affairs, 
will especially watch over ourselves, our spirits, and our 
tongues, to avoid all unchristian inveighings, reproachings, 
bitter reflectings, judging and ridiculing others, either in 
public meetings or in private conversation, either to men’s 
faces, or behind their backs; but will greatly endeavour, 
so far as we are concerned, that all should be managed 
with christian humility, gentleness, quietness, and love. 

And furthermore we promise, that we will not tolerate 
the exercise of enmity and ill will, or revenge in our 
hearts, against any of our neighbours; and we will often 
be strictly searching and examining our own hearts with 
respect to that matter. 

And if any of us find that we have an old secret 
grudge against any of our neighbours, we will not gratify 
it, but cross it, and endeavour to our utmost to root it 
out, crying to God for his help; and that we will make it 
our true and faithful endeavour, in our places, that a 
party spirit may not be kept up amongst us, but that it 
may utterly cease; that for the future, we may all be one, 
united in undisturbed peace and unfeigned love. 

And those of us that are in youth, do promise, never to 
allow ourselves.in any diversions or pastimes, in meetings, 
or companies of young people, that we, in our consciences, 
upon sober consideration, judge not well to consist with, 
or would sinfully tend to hinder, the devoutest and most 
engaged spirit in religion, or indispose the mind for that 
devout and profitable attendance on the duties of the 
closet, which is most agreeable to God’s will, or that we, 
in our most impartial judgment, can think tends to rob 
God of that honour which he expects, by our orderly 
serious attendance on family worship, 

And furthermore we promise, that we will strictly 
avoid all freedoms and familiarities in company, so tend- 
ing either to stir up or gratify a lust of lasciviousness, 
that we cannot in our consciences think will be approved 
by the infinitely pure and holy eye of God, or that we can 
think, on serious and impartial consideration, we should 
be afraid to practise, if we expected in a few hours to 
appear before that holy God, to give an account of our- 
selves to him, as fearing they would be condemned by 
him as unlawful and impure. 

We also promise, with great watchfulness, to perform 
relative duties, required by christian rules, in the families 
we belong to, as we stand related respectively, towards 
parents and children, husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, masters or mistresses, and servants. 

And we now appear before God, depending on Divine 
grace and assistance, solemnly to devote our whole lives, 
to be laboriously spent in the business of religion ; ever 
making it our greatest business, without backsliding from 
such a way of living, not hearkening to the solicitations of 
our sloth, and other corrupt inclinations, or the temptations 
of the world, that tend to draw us off from it; and par- 
ticularly, that we will not abuse a hope or opinion that 
any of us may have, of our being interested in Christ, to 
indulge ourselves in sloth, or the more easily to yield to 
the solicitations of any sinful inclinations; but will run 
with perseverance the race that is set before us, and work 
out our own salvation with fear and trembling. 

And because we are sensible that the keeping these 
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solemn vows may hereafter, in many cases, be very con- 
trary to our corrupt inclinations and carnal interests, we 
do now therefore appear before God to make a surrender 
of all to him, and to make a sacrifice of every carnal in- 
clination and interest, to the great business of religion and 
the interest of our souls. 

And being sensible of our weakness, and the deceit- 
fulness of our own hearts, and our proneness to forget our 
most solemn vows, and lose our resolutions, we promise 
tg be often strictly examining ourselves by these promises, 
especially before the sacrament of the Lord’s supper; and 
beg of God that he would, for Christ’s sake, keep us from 
wickedly dissembling in these our solemn vows; and that 
he who searches our hearts, and ponders the path of our 
feet, would, from time to time, help us in trying ourselves 
by this covenant, and help us to keep covenant with him, 
and not leave us to our own foolish, wicked, and treach- 
erous hearts. 


In the beginning of the summer of 1742, there 
seemed to be an abatement of the liveliness of people’s 
affections in religion ; but yet many were often in a great 
height of them. And in the fall and winter following, 
there were at times extraordinary appearances. But in 
the general, people’s engagedness in religion, and the 
liveliness of their affections, have been on the decline; 
and some of the young people especially, have shame- 
fully lost their liveliness and vigour in religion, and much 
of the seriousness and solemnity of their spirits. But 
there are many that walk as becometh saints ; and to this 
day there are a considerable number in town that seem to 
be near to God, and maintain much of the life of religion, 
and enjoy many of the sensible tokens and fruits of his 
gracious presence. 

With respect to the late season of revival of religion 
amongst us for three or four years past, it has been ob- 
servable, that in the former part of it, in the years 1740 
and 1741, the work seemed to be much more pure, hav- 
ing less of a corrupt mixture than in the former great out- 
pouring of the Spirit, in 1735 and 1736. Persons 
seemed to be sensible of their former errors, and had 
learned more of their own hearts, and experience had 
taught them more of the tendency and consequences of 
things. They were now better guarded, and their affec- 
tions were not only stronger, but attended with greater 
solemnity, and greater humility and self-distrust, and 
greater engagedness after holy living and perseverance : 
and there were fewer errors in conduct. But in the latter 
part of it, in the year 1742, it was otherwise : the work 
continued more pure till we were infected from abroad : 
our people hearing of, and some of them seeing, the work 
in other places, where there was a greater visible commo- 
tion than here, and the outward appearances were more 
extraordinary, were ready to think that the work in those 
places far excelled what was amongst us, and their 
eyes were dazzled with the high profession and great 
show that some made, who came hither from other 
places. 

That those people went so far beyond them in rap- 
tures and violent emotions of the affections, and a vehe- 
ment zeal, and what they call boldness for Christ, our 
people were ready to think was owing to far greater attain- 
ments in grace, and intimacy with heaven: they looked 
little in their own eyes in comparison with them, and 
were ready to submit themselves to them, and yield 
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themselves up to their conduct, taking it for granted, 
that every thing was right that they said and did. These 
things had a strange influence on the people, and gave 
many of them a deep and unhappy tincture, from which 
it was a hard and long labour to deliver them, and from 
which some of them are not fully delivered to this 
day. E 

The effects and consequences of things among us 
plainly show the following things, viz. That the degree of 
grace is by no means to be judged of by the degree of 


joy, or the degree of zeal; and that indeed we cannot at 


all determine by these things, who are gracious and who 
are not; and that it is not the degree of religious affec- 
tions, but the nature of them, that is chiefly to be looked 
at. Some that have had very great raptures of joy, and 
have been extraordinarily filled, (as the vulgar phrase is,) 
and have had their bodies overcome, and that very often, 
have manifested far less of the temper of Christians in their 
conduct since, than some others that have been still, and 
have made no great outward show. But then again, there 
are many others, that have had extraordinary joys and emo- 
tions of mind, with frequent great effects upon their bodies, 
that behave themselves stedfastly, as humble, amiable, 
eminent Christians. 

Tis evident that there may be great religious affec- 
tions in individuals, which may in show and appearance 
resemble gracious affections, and have the same effects 
upon their bodies, but are far from having the same effect 
on the temper of their minds and the course of their lives. 
And likewise there is nothing more manifest, by what ap- 
pears amongst us, than that the good estate of individuals 
is not chiefly to be judged of by any exactness of steps, 
and method of experiences, in what is supposed to be the 
first conversion ; but that we must judge by the spirit 
that breathes, the effect wrought upon the temper of the 
soul in the time of the work and remaining afterwards. 
Though there have been very few instances among pro- 
fessors, amongst us, of what is ordinarily called scan- 
dalous sins, known to me; yet the temper that some of 
them show, and the behaviour they have been of, toge- 
ther with some things in the nature and circumstances of 
their experiences, make me much afraid lest there be a 
considerable number that have woefully deceived them- 
selves. Though, on the other hand, there is a great num- 
ber whose temper and conversation is such, as justly con- 
firms the charity of others towards them; and not a few, 
in whose disposition and walk there are amiable appear- 
ances of eminent grace. And notwithstanding all the 
corrupt mixtures that have been in the late work here, 
there are not only many blessed fruits of it, m particular 
persons that yet remain, but some good effects of it upon 
the town in general. A spirit of party has more exten- 
sively subsided. I suppose there has been less appear- 
ance these three or four years past, of that division of the 
town into two parties, which has long been our bane, 
than has been at any time during the preceding thirty 
years ; and the people have apparently had much more 
caution, and a greater guard on their spirit and their 
tongues, to avoid contention and unchristian heats, in 
town-meetings, and on other occasions. And ’tis a thing 
greatly to be rejoiced in, that the people very lately came 
to an agreement and final issue, with respect to their grand 
controversy relating to their common lands; which has 
been, above any other particular thing, a source of mutual 
prejudices, jealousies, and debates, for fifteen or sixteen 


Civ 
years past. The people also seem to be much more sen- 
sible of the danger of resting in old experiences, or what 
they were subjects of at their supposed first conversion ; 
and to be more fully convinced of the necessity of forget- 
ting the things that are behind, and pressing forward and 
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maintaining earnest labour, watchfulness, and prayerful- 
ness, as long as they live. 
I am, Rev. Sir, 
Your friend and brother, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS” 


CHAPTER XI. 


MRS, EDWARDS—HER SOLEMN SELF-DEDICATIONS—HER UNCOMMON DISCOVERIES OF THE DIVINE PERFECTIONS AND 
GLORY; AND OF THE EXCELLENCY OF CHRIST—REMARKS CONCERNING THEM. 


In speaking of Mrs. Edwards, we have already had oc- 
casion to remark, that her piety appears to have been in no 
ordinary degree pure, intense, and elevated, and that her 
views of spiritual and heavenly things were uncommonly 
clear and joyful. Near the close of the year 1738, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Mr. Edwards, she was led, under 
an uncommon discovery of God’s excellency, and in an 
high exercise of love to God, and of rest and joy in him, to 
make a new and most solemn dedication of herself to his 
service and glory, an entire renunciation of the world, and 
a resignation of all to God. After ihis, she had often such 
views of the glory of the divine perfections, and of Christ’s 
excellencies, and at times, for hours together, without any 
interruption, that she was overwhelmed, and as it were swal- 
lowed up, in the light and joy of the love of God. In the 
summer of 1740, after a new and more perfect resignation 
of herself to God, with yet greater fervency, her views of 
the glory of God, and of the excellency of Christ, became 
still more clear and transporting ; and in the following win- 
ter, after a similar but more perfect resignation of herself, 
and acceptance of God as the only portion and happiness 
of her soul, God appeared to vouchsafe to her, for a long 
period, a degree of spiritual light and enjoyment, which 
seemed to be, in reality, an anticipation of the joys of the 
heavenly world. There was so much that was unusual 
and striking in this state of mind, that her husband request- 
ed her to draw up an exact statement of it; which, having 
been preserved, is now presented to the reader. 

“ On Tuesday night, Jan. 19, 1742,” observes Mrs. Ed- 
wards, “ I felt very uneasy and unhappy, at my being so 
low in grace. I thought I very much needed help from God, 
and found a spirit of earnestness to seek help of him, that 
I might have more holiness. When I had for a time been 
earnestly wrestling with God for it, I felt within myself 
great quietness of spirit, unusual submission to God, and 
willingness to wait upon him, with respect to the time and 
manner in which he should help me, and wished that he 
should take his own time, and his own way, to do it. 

“The next morning I found a degree of uneasiness in 
my mind, at Mr. Edwards’s suggesting, that he thought I 
had failed in some measure in point of prudence, in some 
conversation I had with Mr. Williams, of Hadley, the day 
before. I found, that it seemed to bereave me of the quiet- 
ness and calm of my mind, in any respect not to have the 
good opinion of my husband. ‘This, I much disliked in 
myself, as arguing a want of a sufficient rest in God, and 
felt a disposition to fight against it, and look to God for 
his help, that I might have a more full and entire rest in 
him, independent of all other things. I continued in this 


frame, from early in the morning until about 10 o’clock, at 
which time the Rev. Mr. Reynolds went to prayer in the 
family. 

“ T had, before this, so entirely given myself up to God, 
and resigned up every thing into his hands, that [ had, for 
along time, felt myself quite alone in the world ; so that 
the peace and calm of my mind, and my restin God, as 
my only and all-sufficient happiness, seemed sensibly above 
the reach of disturbance from any thing but these two: 
1st. My own good name and fair reputation among men, 
and especially the esteem and just treatment of the people 
of this town; 2dly. And more especially, the esteem, and 
love, and kind treatment of my husband. At times, in- 
deed, I had seemed to be considerably elevated above the 
influence of even these things; yet I had not found my 
calm, and peace, and rest in God so sensibly, fully, and 
constantly, above the reach of disturbance from them, un- 
ul now. 

“ While Mr. Reynolds was at prayer in the family this 
morning, I felt an earnest desire that, in calling on God, 
he should say, Father, or that he should address the Al- 
mighty under that appellation : on which the thought turn- 
ed in my mind—Why can I say, Father ?—Can I now at 
this time, with the confidence of a child, and without the 
least misgiving of heart, call God my Father ?—This 
brought to my mind two lines of Mr. Erskine’s sonnet : 


* Isee him lay his vengeance by, 
* And smile in Jesus’ face.’ 


“IT was thus deeply sensible, that my sins did loudly 
call for vengeance ; but I then by faith saw God * lay his 
vengeance by, and smile in Jesus’ face.’ It appeared to 
be real and certain that he did so. I had not the least 
doubt, that he then sweetly smiled upon me, with the look 
of forgiveness and love, having laid aside all his displeasure 
towards me, for Jesus’ sake; which made me feel very 
weak, and somewhat faint. 

“In consequence of this, I felt a strong desire to be 
alone with God, to go to him, without having any one to 
interrupt the silent and soft communion, which I earnestly 
desired between God and my own soul; and accordingly 
withdrew to my chamber. It should have been mentioned 
that, before I retired, while Mr. Reynolds was praying, 
these words, in Rom. viii. 34. came into my mind, ¢ Who 
is he that condemneth ; it is Christ that died; yea rather 
that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us ;’ as well as the follow- 
ing words, ‘ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ,’ 
&c.; which occasioned great sweetness and delight in my 
soul. But when I was alone, the words came to my mind 
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with far greater power and sweetness ; upon which I took 
the Bible, and read the words to the end of the chapter, 
when they were impressed on my heart with vastly greater 
power and sweetuess still. They appeared to me with un- 
doubted certainty as the words of God, and as words which 
God did pronounce concerning me. I had no more doubt 
of it, than I had of my being. I seemed as it were to hear 
the great God proclaiming thus to the world concerning 
me; ‘ Who shall lay any thing to thy charge,’ &c.; and 
had it strongly impressed on me, how impossible it was for 
any thing in heaven or earth, in this world or the future, 
ever to separate me from the love of God which was in 
Christ Jesus. I cannot find language to express, how cer- 
tain this appeared—the everlasting mountains and hills 
were but shadows to it. My safety, and happiness, and 
eternal enjoyment of God’s immutable love, seemed as 
durable and unchangeable as God himself. Melted and 
overcome by the sweetness of this assurance, I fell into a 
great flow of tears, and could not forbear weeping aloud. 
It appeared certain to me that God was my Father, and 
Christ my Lord and Saviour, that he was mine and I his. 
Under a delightful sense of the immediate presence and 
love of God, these words seemed to come over and over in 
my mind, ‘ My God, my all; my God, my all.” The pre- 
sence of God was so near, and so real, that I seemed 
scarcely conscious of any thing else. God the Father, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, seemed as distinct persons, both 
manifesting their inconceivable loveliness, and mildness, 
and gentleness, and their great and immutable love to me. 
I seemed to be taken under the care and charge of my God 
and Saviour, in an inexpressibly endearing manner; and 
Christ appeared to me as a mighty Saviour, under the 
character of the Lion of the tribe of Judah, taking my 
heart, with all its corruptions, under his care, and putting 
it at his feet. In all things, which concerned me, I felt 
myself safe under the protection of the Father and the 
Saviour ; who appeared with supreme kindness to keep a 
record of every thing that I did, and of every thing that was 
done to me, purely for my good. 

“ The peace and happiness, which I hereupon felt, was 
altogether inexpressible. It seemed to be that which came 
from heaven; to be eternal and unchangeable. I seemed 
to be lifted above earth and hell, out of the reach of every 
thing here below, so that I could look on all the rage and 
enmity of men or devils, with a kind of holy indifference, 
and an undisturbed tranquillity. At the same time, I felt 
compassion and love for all mankind, and a deep abase- 
ment of soul, under a sense of my own unworthiness. I 
thought of the ministers who were in the house, and felt 
willing to undergo any labour and self-denial, if they 
would but come to the help of the Lord. I also felt my- 
self more perfectly weaned from all things here below, 
than ever before. The whole world, with all its enjoy- 
ments, and all its troubles, seemed to be nothing :—My 
God was my all, my only portion. No possible suffering 
appeared to be worth regarding : all persecutions and tor- 
ments were a mere nothing. I seemed to dwell on high, 
and the place of defence to be the munition of rocks. 

« After some time, the two evils mentioned above, as 
those which I should have been least able to bear, came to 
my mind—the ill treatment of the town, and the ill will of 
my husband; but now I was carried exceedingly above 
even such things as these, and I could feel that, if I were 
exposed to them both, they would seem comparatively 
nothing. There was then a deep snow on the ground, and 


I could think of being driven from my home into the cold 
and snow, of being chased from the town with the utmost 
contempt and malice, and of being left to perish with the 
cold, as cast out by all the world, with perfect calmness 
and serenity. It appeared to me, that it would not move 
me, or in the least disturb the inexpressible happiness and 
peace of my soul. My mind seemed as much above all 
such things, as the sun is above the earth. 

“ T continued in a very sweet and lively sense of divine 
things, day and night, sleeping and waking, until Saturday, 
Jan. 23. On Saturday morning, I had a most solemn and 
deep impression on my mind of the eye of God as fixed 
upon me, to observe what improvement I made of those 
Spiritual communications I had received from him; as 
well as of the respect shown Mr. Edwards, who had then 
been sent for to preach at Leicester. I was sensible that I 
was sinful enough to bestow it on my pride, or on my 
sloth, which seemed exceedingly dreadful tome. Atnight, 
my soul seemed to be filled with an inexpressibly sweet 
and pure love to God, and to the children of God; with 
a refreshing consolation and solace of soul, which made 
me willing to lie on the earth, at the feet of the servants of 
God, to declare his gracious dealings with me, and breathe 
forth before them my love, and gratitude, and praise. 

“ The next day, which was the sabbath, I enjoyed a 
sweet, and lively, and assured sense of God’s infinite grace, 
and favour, and love to me, in taking me out of the depths 
of hell, and exalting me to the heavenly glory, and the 
dignity of a royal priesthood. 

“ On Monday night, Mr. Edwards, being gone that day 
to Leicester, 1 heard that Mr. Buell was coming to this 
town, and from what I had heard of him, and of his 
success, I had strong hopes that there would be great 
effects from his labours here. At the same time, I had a 
deep and affecting impression, that the eye of God was 
ever upon my heart, and that it greatly concerned me to 
watch my heart, and see to it that I was perfectly resigned 
to God, with respect to the instruments he should make’ 
use of to revive religion in this town, and be entirely will- 
ing, if it was God’s pleasure, that he should make use of 
Mr. Buell; and also that other Christians should appear 
to excel me in christian experience, and in the benefit 
they should derive from ministers. I was conscious, that 
it would be exceedingly provoking to God if I should not 
be thus resigned, and earnestly endeavoured to watch my 
heart, that no feelings of a contrary nature might arise ; 
and was enabled, as I thought, to exercise full resignation, 
and acquiescence in God’s pleasure, as to these things. I 
was sensible what great cause I had to bless God, for the 
use he had made of Mr. Edwards hitherto; but thought, 
if he never blessed his labours any more, and should 
greatly bless the labours of other ministers, I could en- 
tirely acquiesce in his will. It appeared to me meet and 
proper, that God should employ babes and sucklings to 
advance his kingdom. When I thought of these things, 
it was my instinctive feeling to say, ‘ Amen, Lord Jesus! 
Amen, Lord Jesus!’ This seemed to be the sweet and 
instinctive language of my soul. 

«On Tuesday, I remained in a sweet and lively exer- 
cise of this resignation, and love to and rest in God, seem- 
ing to be in my heart from day to day, far above the reach 
of every thing here below. On Tuesday night, especially 
the latter part of it, I felt a great carnestness of soul and 
engagedness in seeking God for the town, that religion 
might now revive, and that God would bless Mr. Buell to 
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that end. God seemed to be very near to me while I was 
thus striving with him for these things, and I had a strong 
hope that what I sought of him would be granted. There 
seemed naturally and unavoidably to arise in my mind an 
assurance that now God would do great things for 
Northampton. 

“ On Wednesday morning, I heard that Mr. Buell 
arrived the night before at Mr. Phelps’s, and that there 
seemed to be great tokens and effects of the presence of 
God there, which greatly encouraged and rejoiced me. 
About an hour and a half after, Mr. Buell came to our 
house; I sat still in entire resignedness to God, and willing- 
ness that God should bless his labours here as much as 
he pleased; though it were to the enlivening of every 
saint, and to the conversion of every sinner, in the town. 
These feelings continued afterwards, when I saw his great 
success ; as I never felt the least rising of heart to the 
‘contrary, but my submission was even and uniform, without 
interruption or disturbance. I rejoiced when I saw the 
honour which God put upon him, and the respect paid 
him by the people, and the greater success attending his 
preaching, than had followed the preaching of Mr. Edwards 
immediately before he went to Leicester. I found rest 
and rejoicing in it, and the sweet language of my soul con- 
tinually was, ‘ Amen, Lord Jesus! Amen, Lord Jesus !’ 

“ At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, a lecture was preached 
by Mr. Buell. In the latter part of the sermon, one or 
two appeared much moved, and after the blessing, when 
the people were going out, several others. To my mind 
there was the clearest evidence, that God was present in 
the congregation, on the work of redeeming love; and in 
the clear view of this, I was all at once filled with such 
intense admiration of the wonderful condescension and 
grace of God, in returning again to Northampton, as over- 
whelmed my soul, and immediately took away my bodily 
strength. This was accompanied with an earnest longing, 
that those of us, who were the children of God, might 
now arise and strive. It appeared to me, that the angels 
in heaven sung praises, for such wonderful, free, and sove- 
reign grace, and my heart was lifted up in adoration and 
praise. I continued to have clear views of the future 
world, of eternal happiness and misery, and my heart full 
of love to the souls of men. On seeing some, that I found 
were in a natural condition, I felt a most tender compas- 
sion for them; but especially was I, while I remained in 
the meeting-house, from time to time overcome, and my 
strength taken away, by the sight of one and another, 
whom I regarded as the children of God, and who, I had 
heard, were lively and animated in religion. We remained 
in the meeting-house about three hours, after the public 
exercises were over. During most of the time, my bodily 
strength was overcome; and the joy and thankfulness, 
which were excited in my mind, as I contemplated the 
great goodness of God, led me to converse with those who 
were near me, in a very earnest manner. 

“ When I came home, I found Mr. Buell, Mr. Christo- 
phers, Mr. Hopkins, Mrs. Eleanor Dwight, the wife of 
Mr. Joseph Allen, and Mr. Job Strong, at the house. 
Seeing and conversing ‘with them on the Divine goodness, 
renewed my former feelings, and filled me with an intense 
desire that we might all arise, and with an active, flowing, 
and fervent heart give glory to God. The intenseness of 
my feelings again took away my bodily strength. The 
words of one of Dr. Watts’s Hosannas powerfully affected 
me; and in the course of the conversation, I uttered 
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them as the real language of my heart, with great earnest- 


ness and emotion. 


* Hosenna to King David’s Son, ; 
Who reigns on a superior throne,’ &e, 


And while I was uttering the words, my mind was so 
deeply impressed with the love of Christ, and a sense of 
his immediate presence, that I could with difficulty refrain 
from rising from my seat, and leaping for joy. I continued 
to enjoy this intense, and lively, and refreshing sense of 
divine things, accompanied with strong emotions, for nearly 
an hour; after which, I experienced a delightful calm, 
and peace and rest in God, until I retired for the night ; 
and during the night, both waking and sleeping, I had 
joyful views of divine things, and a complacential rest of 
soul in God. I awoke in the morning of Thursday, Jan. 
28th, in the same happy frame of mind, and engaged in 
the duties of my family with a sweet consciousness, that 
God was present with me, and with earnest longings of 
soul for the continuance and increase of the blessed fruits 
of the Holy Spirit in the town. About nine o’clock, these 
desires became so exceedingly intense, when I saw 
numbers of the people coming into the house, with an ap- 
pearance of deep interestin religion, that my bodily strength 
was much weakened, and it was with difficulty that I 
could pursue my ordinary avocations. About 11 o’clock, 
as I accidentally went into the room where Mr. Buell was 
conversing with some of the people, I heard him say, ¢O 
that we, who are the children of God, should be cold and 
lifeless in religion! and I felt such a sense of the deep in- 
gratitude manifested by the children of God, in such cold- 
ness and deadiness, that my strength was immediately taken 
away, and I sunk down on the spot. Those who were 
near raised me, and placed me in a chair; and from the 
fulness of my heart, I expressed to them, in a very earnest 
manner, the deep sense I had of the wonderful grace of 
Christ towards me, of the assurance I had of his having 
saved me from hell, of my happiness running parallel with 
eternity, of the duty of giving up all to God, and of the 
peace and joy inspired by an entire dependence on his 
mercy and grace. Mr. Buell then read a melting hymn 
of Dr. Watts’s,* concerning the loveliness of Christ, the 
enjoyments and employments of heaven, and the Christian’s 
earnest desire of heavenly things; and the truth and 
reality of the things mentioned in the hymn, made so strong 
an impression on my mind, and my soul was drawn so 
powerfully towards Christ and heaven, that I leaped un- 
consciously from my chair. I seemed to be drawn up- 
wards, soul and body, from the earth towards heaven; 
and it appeared to me that I must naturally and neces- 
sarily ascend thither. These feelings continued while the 
hymn was reading, and during the prayer of Mr. Christo- 
phers, which followed. After the prayer, Mr. Buell read 
two other hymns, on the glories of heaven, which moved 
me so exceedingly, and drew me so strongly heavenward, 
that it seemed as it were to draw my body upwards, and 
I felt as if I must necessarily ascend thither. At length 
my strength failed me, and I sunk down 3 when they took 
me up and laid me on the bed, where I lay fora consider= 
able time, faint with joy, while contemplating the vlories 
of the heavenly world. After I had lain a while, I felt 
more perfectly subdued and weaned from the world, and 
more fully resigned to God, than I had ever been con- 


* Probably the 91st Hymn of the 2d Book, begiuning with 


‘* O the delights, the heavenly joys 
The glories of the place.” bes 
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scious of before. I felt an entire indifference to the 
Opinions, and representations, and conduct of mankind 
respecting me; and a perfect willingness, that God should 
employ some other instrument than Mr. Edwards, in 
advancing the work of grace in Northampton. I was 
entirely swallowed up in God, as my only portion, and his 
honour and glory was the object of my supreme desire and 
delight. At the same time, I felt a far greater love to the 
children of God, than ever before. I seemed to love them 
as my own soul; and when I saw them, my heart went 
out towards them, with an inexpressible endearedness and 
sweetness. I beheld them by faith in their risen and 
glorified state, with spiritual bodies re-fashioned after the 
image of Christ’s glorious body, and arrayed in the beauty 
of heaven. The time when they would be so appeared 
very near, by faith it seemed as if it were present. This 
was accompanied with a ravishing sense of the unspeakable 
‘oys of the upper world. They appeared to my mind in 
all their reality and certainty, and as it were in actual and 
distinct vision; so plain and evident were they to the eye 
of my faith, I seemed to regard them as begun. These 
anticipations were renewed over and over, while I lay on the 
bed, from twelve o’clock till four, being toomuch exhausted 
by emotions of joy, to rise and sit up; and during most 
of the time, my feelings prompted me to converse very 
earnestly with one and another of the pious women, who 
were present, on those spiritual and heavenly objects, 
of which I had so deep an impression. A little while 
before I arose, Mr. Buell and the people went to 
meeting. 4 

“TI continued in a sweet and lively sense of divine 
things, until I retired to rest. That night, which was 
Thursday night, Jan. 28, was the sweetest night I ever 
bad in my life. I never before, for so Jong a time toge- 
ther, enjoyed so much of the light, and rest, and sweetness 
of heaven in my soul, but without the least agitation of 
body during the whole time. The great part of the night 
I lay awake, sometimes asleep, and sometimes between 
sleeping and waking. But all night I continued in a 
constant, clear, and lively sense of the heavenly sweetness 
of Christ’s excellent and transcendent love, of his nearness 
to me, and of my dearness to him ; with an inexpressibly 
sweet calmness of soul in an entirerest in him. I seemed 
to myself to perceive a glow of divine love come down 
from the heart of Christ in heaven, into my heart, in a 
constant stream, ike a stream or pencil of sweet light. 
At the same time, my heart and soul all flowed out in love 
to Christ; so that there seemed to be a constant flowing 
and reflowing of heavenly and divine love, from Christ’s 
heart to mine; and I appeared to myself to float or swim, 
in these bright, sweet beams of the love of Christ, like the 
motes swimming in the beams of the sun, or the streams of 
his light which come in at the window: ‘My soul remained 
in a kind of heavenly elysium. So far as I am capable of 
making a comparison, I think that what I felt each minute, 
during the continuance of the whole time, was worth more 
than all the outward comfort and pleasure, which I had 
enjoyed in my whole life put together. It was a pure de- 
light, which fed and satisfied the soul. It was pleasure, 
without the least sting, or any interruption. It was a 
sweetness, which my soul was lost in. It seemed to be 
all that my feeble frame could sustain, of that fulness of 
joy, which is felt by those, who behold the face of Christ, 
and share his love in the heavenly world. There was but 
little difference, whether I was asleep or awake, so deep 
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was the impression made on my soul; but if there was 
any difference, the sweetness was greatest and most unin- 
terrupted while I was asleep. 

“ As I awoke early the next morning, which was Friday, 
I was led to think of Mr. Williams of Hadley preaching 
that day in the town, as had been appointed ; and to exa- 
mine my heart, whether I was willing that he, who was a 
neighbouring minister, should be extraordinarily blessed, 
and made a greater instrument of good in the town, than 
Mr. Edwards ; and was enabled to say, with respect to 
that matter, ‘Amen, Lord Jesus!’ and to be entirely 
willing, if God pleased, that he should be the instrument 
of converting every soul in the town. My soul acquiesced 
fully in the will of God, as to the instrument, if his work 
of renewing grace did but go on. 

“ This lively sense of the beauty and excellency of divine 
things continued during the morning, accompanied with 
peculiar sweetness and delight. To my own imagination, 
my soul seemed to be gone out of me to God and Christ 
in heaven, and to have very little relation to my body. 
God and Christ were so present to me, and so near me, 
that I seemed removed from myself. The spiritual beauty 
of the Father and the Saviour, seemed to engross my whole 
mind; and it was the instinctive feeling of my heart, 
‘Thou art; and there is none beside thee.’ I never felt 
such an entire emptiness of self-love, or any regard to any 
private, selfish interest of my own. It seemed to me, that 
I had entirely done with myself. I felt that the opinions 
of the world concerning me were nothing, and that I had 
no more to do with any outward interest of my own, than 
with that of a person whom I never saw. The glory of 
God seemed to be all, and in all, and to swallow up every 
wish and desire of my heart. 

“Mr. Sheldon came into the house about 10 o’clock, and 
said to me as he came in, ‘The Sun of righteousness 
arose on my soul this morning, before day ;’ upon which 
I said to him in reply, ‘That Sun has not set upon my 
soul all this night ; I have dwelt on high in the heavenly 
mansions; the light of divine love has surrounded me; 
my soul has been lost in God, and has almost left the 
body.’ This conversation only served to give mea still 
livelier sense of the reality and excellence of divine things, 
and that to such a degree, as again to take away my 
strength, and occasion great agitation of body. So strong 
were my feelings, I could not refrain from conversing with 
those around me, in a very earnest manner, for about a 
quarter of an hour, on the infinite riches of divine love in 
the work of salvation ; when, my strength entirely failing, 
my flesh grew very cold, and they carried me and set me 
by the fire. As I sat there, I had a most affecting sense 
of the mighty power of Christ, which had been exerted in 
what he had done for my soul, and in sustaining and 
keeping down the native corruptions of my heart, and of 
the glorious and wonderful grace of God in causing 
the ark to return to Northampton. So intense were my 
feelings, when speaking of these things, that I could not 
forbear rising up and leaping with joy and exultation. I 
felt at the same time an exceedingly strong and tender 
affection for the children of God, and realized, in a manner 
exceedingly sweet and ravishing, the meaning of Christ’s 
prayer, in John xvii. 21. ‘That they all may be one, as 
thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us” This union appeared to me an inconceiy- 
able, excellent, and sweet oneness ; and at the same time I 
felt that oneness in my soul, with the children of God 
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who were present. Mr. Christophers then read the hymn 
out of the Penitential Cries, beginning with 

“ My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

My spirit doth rejoice;", 
The whole hymn was deeply affecting to my feelings : but 
when these words were read, 

‘ My sighs at length are turn’d to songs, 

The Comforter is come :'— 
so conscious was I of the joyful presence of the Holy 
Spirit, I could scarcely refrain from leaping with trans- 
ports of joy. This happy frame of mind continued until 
two o'clock, when Mr. Williams came in, and we soon 
went to meeting. He preached on the subject of the as- 
surance of faith. The whole sermon was affecting to me, 
but especially when he came to show the way in which 
assurance was obtained, and to point out its happy fruits. 
When I heard him say, that those who have assurance, have 
a foretaste of heavenly glory, I knew the truth of it from 
what I then felt: I knew that I then tasted the clusters of 
the heavenly Canaan: my soul was filled and overwhelmed 
with light, and love, and joy in the Holy Ghost, and 
seemed just ready to go away from the body. I could 
scarcely refrain from expressing my joy aloud, in the 
midst of the service. I had, in the mean time, an over- 
whelming sense of the glory of God, as the Great Eternal 
All, and of the happiness of having my own will entirely 
subdued to his will. I knew that the foretaste of glory, 
which I then had in my soul, came from him, that I cer- 
tainly should go to him, and should, as it were, drop into 
the Divine Being, and be swallowed up in God. 

“ After meeting was done, the congregation waited while 
Mr. Buell went home, to prepare to give them a lecture. 
It was almost dark before he came, and, in the mean time, 
I conversed in a very earnest and joyful manner, with 
those who were with me in the pew. My mind dwelt on 
the thought, that the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, 
and it appeared to me that he was going to set up a 
reign of love on the earth, and that heaven and earth 
were, as it were, coming together; which so exceedingly 
moved me that I could not forbear expressing aloud, to 
those near me, my exultation of soul. This subsided into 
a heavenly calm, and a rest of soul in God, which was 
even sweeter than what preceded it. Afterwards, Mr. 
Buell came and preached ; and the same happy frame of 
mind continued during the evening, and night, and the 
next day. In the forenoon, I was thinking of the manner 
in which the children of God had been treated in the 
world—particularly of their being shut up in prison—and 
the folly of such attempts to make them miserable, seemed 
to surprise me. It appeared astonishing, that men should 
think, by this means, to injure those who had such a 
kingdom within them. Towards night being informed 
that Mrs. P had expressed her fears lest I should 
die before Mr. Edwards’s return, and he should think the 
people had killed his wife; I told those who were present, 
that I chose to die in the way that was most agreeable to 
God’s will, and that I should be willing to die in dark- 
ness and horror, if it was most for the glory of God. 

“In the evening, I read those chapters in John, which 
contain Christ’s dying discourse with his disciples, and 
his prayer with them. After I had done reading, and 
was In my retirement, a little before bed-time, thinking 
on what I had read, my soul was so filled with love to 
Christ, and love to his people, that I fainted under the 
intenseness of the feeling. I felt, while reading, a de- 
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lightful acquiescence in the petition to the Father—‘1 
pray not that thou shouldst take them out of the world, 
but that thou shouldst keep them from the evil.” Though 
it seemed to me infinitely better to die to go to Christ, 
yet I felt an entire willingness to continue in this world 
so long as God pleased, to do and suffer what he would 
have me. 

“ After retiring to rest and sleeping a little while, I awoke 
and had a very lively consciousness of God’s being near 
me. I had an idea of a shining way, or path of light, 
between heaven and my soul, somewhat as on Thursday 
night, except that God seemed nearer to me, and as it 
were close by, and the way seemed more open, and the 
communication more immediate and more free. I lay 
awake most of the night, with a constant delightful sense 
of God’s great love and infinite condescension, and with : 
a continual view of God as near, and as my God. My 
soul remained, as on Thursday night, in a kind of hea- 
venly elysium. Whether waking or sleeping, there was 
no interruption, throughout the night, to the views of my 
soul, to its heavenly light, and divine, inexpressible sweet- 
ness. It was without any agitation or motion of the 
body. I was Jed to reflect on God’s mercy to me, in 
giving me, for many years, a willingness to die; and after 
that, for more than two years past, in making me willing 
to live, that I might do and suffer whatever he called me 
to here; whereas, before that, I often used to feel impa- 
tient at the thought of living. This then appeared to me, 
as it had often done before, what gave me much the 
greatest sense of thankfulness to God. I also thought 
how God had graciously given me, for a great while, an 
entire resignation to his will, with respect to the kind and 
manner of death that I should die; having been made 
willing to die on the rack, or at the stake, or any other 
tormenting death, and, if it were God’s will, to die in 
darkness : and how I had that day been made very sen- 
sible and fully willing, if it was God’s pleasure and for 
his glory, to die in horror. But now it occurred to me, 
that when I had thus been made willing to live, and to be 
kept on this dark abode, I used to think of living no 
longer than to the ordinary age of man. Upon this I 
was led to ask myself, Whether I was not willing to be 
kept out of heaven even longer; and my whole heart 
seemed immediately to reply, ‘ Yes, a thousand years, if 
it be God’s will, and for his honour and glory :’ and then 
my heart, in the language of resignation, went further, and 
with great alacrity and sweetness, to answer as it were 
over and over again, ‘ Yes, and live a thousand years in 
horror, if it be most for the glory of God: yea, I am 
willing to live a thousand years a hell upon earth, if it 
be most for the honour of God.’ But then I considered 
with myself, What this would be, to live a hell upon 
earth, for so long a time; and I thought of the torment 
of my body being so great, awful, and overwhelming, that 
none could bear to live in the country where the spectacle 
was seen, and of the torment and horror of my mind 
being vastly greater than the torment of my body ; and it 
seemed to me that I found a perfect willingness, and 
sweet qiuetness and alacrity of soul, in consenting that it 
should be so, if it were most for the glory of God; so 
that there was no hesitation, doubt, or darkness in my 
mind, attending the thoughts of it, but my resignation 
seemed to be clear, like a light that shone through my 
soul. I continued saying, ‘Amen, Lord Jesus! Amen, 
Lord Jesus! glorify thyself in me, in my body and my 
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‘sonl,’—with a calm and sweetness of soul, which banished 
all reluctance. The glory of God seemed to overcome 
‘me and swallow me up, and every conceivable suffering, 
and every thing that was terrible to my nature, seemed to 
shrink to nothing before it. This resignation continued in 
its clearness and brightness the rest of the night, and all 
the next day, and the night following, and on Monday in 
the forenoon, without interruption or abatement. All 
this while, whenever I thought of it, the language of my 
soul was, with the greatest fulness and alacrity, ‘ Amen, 
Lord Jesus! Amen, Lord Jesus!’ In the afternoon of 
Monday, it was not quite so perceptible and lively, but 
my mind remained so much in a similar frame, for more 
than a week, that I could never think of it without an in- 
expressible sweetness in my soul. 

“ After I had felt this resignation on Saturday night, for 
some time as I lay in bed, I felt such a disposition to re- 
joice in God, that I wished to have the world join me in 
praising him; and was ready to wonder how the world of 
mankind could lie and sleep, when there was such a God 
to praise, and rejoice in, and could scarcely forbear calling 
out to those who were asleep in the house, to arise, and 
rejoice, and praise God. When I arose on the morning 
of the sabbath, I felt a love to all mankind, wholly pe- 
culiar in its strength and sweetness, far beyond all that I 
had ever felt before. The power of that love seemed to 
be inexpressible. I thought, if I were surrounded by 
enemies, who were venting their malice and cruelty upon 
me, in tormenting me, it would still be impossible that T 
should cherish any feelings towards them but those of 
love, and pity, and ardent desires for their happiness. At 
the same time I thought, if I were cast off by my nearest 
and dearest friends, and if the feelings and conduct of my 
husband were to be changed from tenderness and affection, 
to extreme hatred and cruelty, and that every day, I could 
so rest in God, that it would not touch my heart, or di- 
minish my happiness. I could still go on with alacrity in 
the performance of every act of duty, and my happiness 
remain undiminished and entire. 

«1 never before felt so far from a disposition to judge 
and censure others, with respect to the state of their 
hearts, their sincerity, or their attainments in holiness, as I 
did that morning. To do this, seemed abhorrent to every 
feeling of my heart. I realized also, in an unusual and 
very lively manner, how great a part of Christianity 
lies in the performance of our social and relative duties 
to one another. The same lively and joyful sense of 
spiritual and divine things continued throughout the day— 
‘a sweet love to God and all mankind, and such an entire 
rest of soul in God, that it seemed as if nothing that could 
be said of me, or done to me, could touch my heart, or 
disturb my enjoyment. The road between heaven and my 
soul seemed ‘open and wide, all the day long; and the 
consciousness I had of the reality and excellence of 
heavenly things was so clear, and the affections they excit- 
ed so intense, that it overcame my strength, and kept my 
body weak and faint, the great part of the day, so that I 
could not stand or go without help. The night also was 
comforting and refreshing. 

“ This delightful frame of mind was continued on Mon- 
day. About noon, one of the neighbours who was con- 
versing with me, expressed himself thus, ‘ One smile from 
Christ is worth a thousand million pounds,’ and the 
words affected me exceedingly, and in a manuer which I 
cannot express. 


Thad a strong sense of the infinite worth 
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of Christ’s approbation and love, and at the same time of 
the grossness of the comparison ; and it only astonished me, 
that any one could compare a smile of Christ to any earth- 
ly treasure—Towards night, I had .a deep sense of the 
awful greatness of God, and felt with what humility and 
reverence we ought to behave ourselves before him. Just 
then Mr. W—— came in, and spoke with a somewhat 
light, smiling air, of the flourishing state of religion in the 
town; which I could scarcely bear to see. It seemed to 
me, that we ought greatly to revere the presence of God, 
and to behave ourselves with the utmost solemnity and 
humility, when so great and holy a God was so remark- 
ably present, and to rejoice before him with trembling.— 
In the evening, these words, in the Penitential Cries,— 
‘Tue Comforter IS comME!’—were accompanied to my 
soul with such conscious certainty, and such intense joy, 
that immediately it took away my strength, and I was 
falling to the floor ; when some of those who were near me 
caught me and held me up. And when I repeated the 
words to the by-standers, the strength of my feelings was 
increased. The name—‘ Tue Comrorrer ’—seemed to 
denote that the Holy Spirit was the only and infinite 
Fountain of comfort and joy, and this seemed real and 
certain to my mind. These words—* Tar Comrorrter’ 
—seemed as it were immensely great, enough to fill heaven 
and earth. 

“ On Tuesday after dinner, Mr. Buell, as he sat at table, 
began to discourse about the glories of the upper world ; 
which greatly affected me, so as to take away my strength. 
The views and feelings of the preceding evening, respect- 
ing the Great Comforter, were renewed in the most lively 
and joyful manner; so that my limbs grew cold, and I 
continued to a considerable degree overcome for about an 
hour, earnestly expressing to those around me, my deep 
and joyful sense of the presence and divine excellence of 
the Comforter, and of the glories of heaven. 

“Tt was either on Tuesday or Wednesday, that Mr. 
W—— came to the house, and informed what account Mr. 
Lyman, who was just then come from Leicester, on his 
way from Boston, gave of Mr. Edwards’s success, in mak- 
ing peace and promoting religion at Leicester. The intel- 
ligence inspired me with such an admiring sense of the 
great goodness of God, in using Mr. Edwards as the in- 
strument of doing good, and promoting the work of salva- 
tion, that it immediately overcame me, and took away my 
strength, so that I could no longer stand on my feet. On 
Wednesday night, Mr. Clark, coming in with Mr. Buell 
and some of the people, asked me how I felt. I told him 
that I did not feel at all times alike, but this I thought I 
could say, that I had given up all to God; and there is 
nothing likeit, nothing like giving up all to him, esteeming 
all to be his, and resigning all at his call. I told him that, 
many a time within a twelvemonth, I had asked myself 
when I lay down, How I should feel, if our house and all 
our property in it should be burnt up, and we should that 
night be turned out naked ; whether I could cheerfully re- 
sign all to God; and whether I so saw that all was his, 
that I could fully consent to his will, in being deprived of 
it? and that I found, so far as I could judge, an entire re- 
signation to his will, and felt that, if he should thus strip 
me of every thing, I had nothing to say, but should, I 
thought, have an entire calm and rest in God, for it was 
his own, and not mine. After this, Mr. Phelps gave us 
an account of his own feelings, during a journey from 
which he had just returned ; and then Mr. Pomeroy broke 
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forth in the language of joy, and thankfulness, and praise, 
and continued speaking to us nearly an hour, leading us 
all the time to rejoice in the visible presence of God, and 
to adore his infinite goodness and condescension. He con- 
cluded by saying, “I would say more if I could; but 
words were not made to express these things.’ This re- 
minded me of the words of Mrs. Rowe: 

‘ More I would speak, but all my words are faint: 

Celestial Love, what eloquence can paint ? 

No more, by mortal words, can be expressed ; 

But vast Eternity shall tell the rest :° 
and my former impressions of heavenly and divine things 
were renewed with so much power, and life, and joy, that 
my strength all failed me, and I remained for some time 
faint and exhausted. After the people had retired, I had a 
still more lively and joyful sense of the goodness and all- 
sufficiency of God, of the pleasure of loving him, and of 
being alive and active in his service, so that I could not 
sit still, hut walked the room for some time, in a kind of 
transport. The contemplation was so refreshing and de- 
lightful, so much like a heavenly feast within the soul, that 
I felt an absolute indifference as to any external circum- 
stances ; and, according to my best remembrance, this en- 
livening of my spirit continued so, that I slept but little that 
night. 

“The next day, being Thursday, between ten and 
eleven o’clock, and a room full of people being collected, 
I heard two persons give a minute account of the enliven- 
ing and joyful influences of the Holy Spirit on their own 
hearts. It was sweet to me to see others before me in 
their divine attainments, and to follow after them to 
heaven. I thought I should rejoice to follow the negro 
servants in the town to heaven. While 1 was thus listen- 
ing, the consideration of the blessed appearances there 
were of God’s being there with us, affected me so power- 
fully, that the joy and transport of the preceding night 
were again renewed. After this they sang a hymn, which 
greatly moved me, especially the latter part of it, which 
speaks of the ungratefulness of not having the praises of 
Christ always on our tongues. Those last words of the 
hymn seemed to fasten on my mind, and as I repeated 
them over, I felt such intense love to Christ, and so much 
delight in praising him, that I could hardly forbear leaping 
from my chair and singing aloud for joy and exultation. 
I continued thus extraordinarily moved until about one 
o'clock, when the people went away.” 


IT am well aware, that very different views will be form- 
ed of the preceding narrative, by different individuals. 
Those who have no conception of what is meant by the 
religion of the heart, will doubtless pronounce it the off- 
spring of a diseased body, or a distempered brain. 
Others, who profess the religion of Christ, but whose 
minds usually come in contact with nothing which is not 
merely pa/pable—with nothing but what they can either 
see, or hear, or feel, or taste—will probably regard it as 
the effect of mere enthusiasm. While others, who are 
both more intellectual and more spiritual in their objects 
of contemplation, will at once perceive that the state of 
mind therein described, is one to which they themselves 
are chiefly or wholly strangers ; and will therefore very 
naturally and rationally wish to learn somewhat more 
minutely the circumstances of the individual, who was the 
subject of these spiritual discoveries, as well as their actual 
effect upon her character. On these points, the testimony 
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of Mr. Edwards is full and explicit ; and from his autho- 
rity we state the following facts. 

‘At this time, Mrs. Edwards had been long, in an un- 
common manner, growing in grace, and rising by very 
sensible degrees to higher love to God, weanedness from 
the world, and mastery over sin and temptation, through 
great trials and conflicts, and long-continued struggling 
and fighting with sin, and earnest and constant prayer and 
labour in religion, and engagedness of mind in the use or 
all means, attended with a great exactness of life; and 
this growth had been attended not only with a great in- 
crease of religious affections, but with a most visible 
alteration of outward behaviour; particularly in living 
above the world, and ina greater degree of stedfastness and 
strength in the way of duty and self-denial: maintaining 
the christian conflict against temptations, and conquering 
from time to time under great trials ; persisting in an un- 
moved, untouched calm and rest, under the changes and 
accidents of time, such as seasons of extreme pain and 
apparent hazard of immediate death. These transports 
did not arise from bodily weakness, but were greatest in 
the best state of health. They were accompanied with a 
lively sense of the greatness of God, and her own little- 
ness and vileness ; and had abiding effects in the increase 
of the sweetness, rest, and humility, which they left upon 
the soul, and in a new engagedness of heart to live to the 
honour of God, and to watch and fight against sin. They 
were attended with no-enthusiastical disposition to follow 
impulses or supposed revelations, nor with any appear- 
ance of spiritual pride; but on the contrary with a very 
great increase of meekness and humility, and a disposi- 
tion in honour to prefer others, as well as with a great 
aversion to judging others, and a strong sense of the im- 
portance of moral, social duties. They were accompanied 
with an extraordinary sense of the awful majesty of God, 
so as frequently to take away the bodily strength; witha 
sense of the holiness of God, as of a flame infinitely pure 
and bright, so as oftentimes to overwhelm soul and body, 
with an extraordinary view of the infinite terribleness of 
his wrath, of the exceeding sinfulness of her own heart, 
and of a desert of that wrath for ever; with an intense 
sorrow for sin, so as entirely to prostrate the strength of 
the body ; witha clear certainty of the truth of the great 
things revealed in the gospel; with an overwhelming 
sense of the glory of the work of redemption, and the 
way of salvation by Jesus Christ, of the glorious harmony 
of the divine attributes appearing therein, as that wherein 
mercy and truth are met together, and righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other; with a sight of the glo- 
rious sufficiency of Christ, a constant immovable trust in 
God, an overwhelming sense of his glorious unsearchable 
wisdom, a sweet rejoicing at his being infinitely and un- 
changeably happy, independent, and all-sufficient, at his 
reigning over all, and doing his own will with uncontrol- 
lable power and sovereignty ; witha delightful sense of the 
glory of the Holy Spirit as the great Comforter ; with in- 
tense desires for the honour and glory of God’s name, a 
clear and constant preference of it, not only to her own 
temporal interests, but to her spiritual comfort; with a 
willingness to live and die in spiritual darkness, if the 
honour of God required it, a great lamenting of ingrati- 
tude, intense longings and faintings after higher love to 
Christ, and greater conformity to him—particularly to be 
more perfect in humility and adoration; with great de- 
light in singing praises to God and Jesus Christ, a desire 
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that this present life might be one continued song of 
_ praise, and an overcoming pleasure at the thought of 
Spending eternity in that exercise ; with a living by faith 
in a very unusual manner; with a uniform distrust of 
her own strength, and a great dependence on God for 
help ; with intense longings that all Christians might be 
fervent in love, and active in the service of God ; with 
taking pleasure in watchfulness and toil, self-denial and 
bearing the cross ; with a melting compassion for those who 
were in a state of nature, and for Christians under darkness, 
a universal benevolence to all mankind, a willingness to 
endure any suffering for the conversion of the impenitent— 
her compassion for them being often to that degree, that she 
could find no support nor rest, but in going to God and 
pouring out her soul in prayer for them; with earnest 
desires that the then existing work of Divine grace might 
be carried on with greater purity, and freedom from 
all bitter zeal, censoriousness, spiritual pride, and angry 
controversy, and that the kingdom of Christ might be 
established through the earth, as a kingdom of holiness, 
peace, and joy; with unspeakable delight in the thoughts of 
heaven, as a world of love, where love shall be the saints’ 
eternal food, where they shall dwell in the light of love, 
and where the very air and breath will be nothing but 
love ; with intense love to the people of God, as to those 
who will soon wear his perfect image; with earnest de- 
sires that others might love God better than herself, and 
attain to higher degrees of holiness; with a delight in 
conversing on the most spiritual and heavenly things in 
religion, often engaging in such conversation, with a de- 
gree of feeling too intense to be long endured ; and with 
a lively sense of the importance of charity to the poor, as 
well as of the need which ministers have of the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, and earnest longings and wrestlings 
with God for them in prayer. She had also, according to 
Mr. Edwards, the greatest, fullest, longest continued, and 
most constant assurance of the favour of God, and of a 
title to future glory, that he ever saw any appearance of, 
in any person ;—enjoying, especially near the time in 
which he made this statement, to use her own expression, 
THE RICHES oF FULL ASSURANCE; as well as an uninter- 
rupted, entire resignation to God, with respect to health 
or sickness, ease or pain, life or death, and an entire re- 
signation of the lives of her nearest earthly friends. These 
things were attended with a constant, sweet peace and 
serenity of soul, without a cloud to interrupt it, a con- 
tinual rejoicing in all the works of nature and providence, 
a wonderful access to God by prayer, sensibly conversing 
--with him, as much as if Christ were here on earth; fre- 
quent, plain, sensible, and immediate answers of prayer, 
all tears wiped away, all former troubles and sorrows of 
life forgotten, excepting sorrow for sin, doing every thing 
for God and his glory, doing it as the service of love, with 
a continual uninterrupted cheerfulness, peace} and joy. 
“© how good,” she once observed, “ is it to work for 
God in the day time, and at night to lie down under his 
smiles.” Instead of slighting the means of grace in con- 
sequence of these discoveries, she was never more sensible 
of her need of instruction ; instead of regarding herself as 
free from sin, she was led by her clearer sight of the Di- 
vine holiness, to perceive more fully the sinfulness of her 
owu heart ; instead of neglecting the business of life, she 
performed it with greater alacrity, as a part of the service 
of God—declaring that, when thus done, it was as delight- 
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ful as prayer itself. At the same time, she discovered an 
extreme anxiety to avoid every sin, and to discharge every 
moral obligation, was most exemplary in the performance 
of every social and relative duty, exhibited great inoffen- 
siveness of life and conversation, great meekness, gentle- 
ness, and benevolence of spirit, and avoided, with remark- 
able conscientiousness, all those things which she regarded 
as failings in her own character. 

To those who, after reading this statement of facts, still 
regard the preceding narrative as the offspring of enthu- 
siasm, we shall draw our reply from Mr. Edwards him- 
self: “ Now if such things are enthusiasm, and the off- 
spring of a distempered brain ; let my brain be possessed 
evermote of that happy distemper! If this be distraction; 
I pray God that the world of mankind may all be seized 
with this benign, meek, beneficent, beatific, glorious dis- 
traction! What notion have they of true religion, who 
reject what has here been described? What shall we find 
to correspond with these expressions of Scripture, The 
peace of God, that passeth all understanding : Rejoicing 
with joy unspeakable, and full of glory : God’s shining into 
our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God, in the face of Jesus Christ: With open face, be- 
holding as in a glass the glory of God, and being changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord: Being called out of darkness into mar- 
vellous light: and having the day-star arise in our hearts? 
What, let me ask, if these things that have been mentioned 
do not correspond with these expressions ; what else can 
we find that does correspond with them ?” 

Mr. Edwards adds, that he had witnessed many in- 
stances, in Northampton and elsewhere, of other persons, 
which were in general of the same kind with these, though 
not so high in degree, in any instance; and, in many of 
them, not so pure and unmixed, or so well regulated. In 
some individuals, who discovered very inteuse religious 
affections, there was obviously a great mixture of nature 
with grace, and in some a sad degenerating of relivious 
affections ; yet, in most instances, they were uniform in 
their character, and obviously the result of fervent piety. 

That such full and clear discoveries of the Divine ex- 
cellency and glory, as those recited in the preceding nar- 
rative, are uncommon, is unhappily too true: still they 
are far from being singular; for accounts of a similar 
nature may be found in the private diaries of men of dis- 
tinguished piety, in almost every age of the church.* They 
are not however probably more uncommon, than are great 
attainments in piety; and, when enjoyed by those who 
have made such attainments, ought, in no respect, to be 
regarded as surprising. There is certainly in God a good- 
ness and a glory, infinitely surpassing the comprehension 
of the highest created beings. This goodness and glory, 
which constitutes the Divine beauty and loveliness, God 
is able to reveal to the mind of every intelligent creature, 
as far as his faculties extend. If the mind, to which this 
revelation is made, has a supreme relish for holiness ; the 
discovery of this spiritual beauty of the Divine mind will 
communicate to it an enjoyment, which is pure and hea- 
venly in its nature ; and the degree of this enjoyment, in 
every case, will be proportioned to the measure of the 
faculties, and to the fulness of the discovery. This is ob- 
viously true in the heavenly world. God there reveals his 
glory—not in all its infinite brightness: this, he cannot 
do to a created intelligence: he reveals it—in as strong 
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an effulgence as the minds of saints and angels can en- 
dure. Were a revelation, equally clear and full, to be 
made to one of us here on earth, it would obviously over- 
whelm and destroy the life of the body; for John, even 
when he beheld the glorified body of Christ, fell at his feet 
as dead. In proportion as an individual is possessed of 
holiness, so much more near does he come to God, and so 
much more clear and distinct is his perception of his true 


character. ‘ If a man love me,” says Christ, “ he will | 


keep my words; and my Father will love him, and we 
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will come unto him, and make our abode with him.’ 
Such discoveries of the Divine beauty and glory are 
therefore the promised reward, as well as the natural con- 
sequence, of distinguished holiness ; and a well authenti- 
cated narrative, of the manner in which they were made, 
in a given instance, even if they were unusual in degree, 
instead of exciting our distrust or surprise, should lead us, 
with a noble emulation, to “ press forward towards the 
mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


EXTENT OF THE REVIVAL OF 1740-1742—AUSPICIOUS OPENING—OPPOSED BY ITS ENEMIES; 


AND INJURED BY ITS 


FRIENDS—“ THOUGHTS ON THE REVIVAL IN NEW ENGLAND "—ATTESTATIONS OF NUMEROUS MINISTERS—CAUSES OF 
ITS DECLINE—INFLUENCE OF MR. WHITEFIELD, MR. TENNENT, AND OTHERS—INFLUENCE OF MR. EDWARDS'S PUBLICA- 
TIONS IN SCOTLAND—GREAT REVIVAL OF RELIGION THERE—HIS CORRESPONDENTS IN THAT COUNTRY—LETTER TO 


MR. M‘CULLOCH—ANSWER TO DO—LETTER FROM MR. ROBE 


Tue reader can scarcely need to be informed, that the 
revival of religion, of which we have been speaking, was 
not confined to Northampton. It began there, and at 
Boston, and many other places, in 1740, and in that, and 
the three following years, prevailed, to a greater or less 
degree, in more than one hundred and fifty congregations 
in New England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania; as well as in a considerable number more, in 
Maryland and Virginia, in 1744. At its commencement, 
it appears to have been, to an unusual degree, a silent, 
powerful, and glorious work of the Spirit of God—the 
simple effect of truth applied to the conscience, and ac- 
companied by his converting grace. So auspicious indeed 
was the opening of this memorable work of God, and so 
rapid its progress, that the promised reign of Christ on the 
earth was believed, by many, to be actually begun. Had 
it continued of this unmixed character, so extensive was 
its prevalence, and so powerful its operation, it would 
seem that in no great length of time, it would have per- 
vaded the western world. As is usual in such cases, it 
was opposed by the enemies of vital religion, and with a 
violence proportioned to its prevalence and power. But 
its worst enemies were found among its most zealous 
friends: and Mr. Edwards appear to have been early 
aware, that the measures too generally resorted to, by 
many of them, to extend its influence over the whole 
country, as well as throughout every town and village 
where it was actually begun, were only adapted to intro- 
duce confusion and disorder, as far as they prevailed. To 
check these commencing evils, if possible, and to bear his 
own testimony to the work as a genuine work of the 
Holy Spirit, he prepared and published his “ Thoughts on 
the Revival of Religion in New England, in 1740.” In 
this treatise, after presenting evidence most clear and 
convincing that the attention to religion, of which he 
speaks, was a glorious work of God, and showing the 
obligations which all were under, to acknowledge and 
promote it, as well as the danger of the contrary conduct ; 
he points out various particulars in which its friends had 
been injuriously blamed, then exhibits the errors and 
mistakes into which they had actually fallen, and con- 
cludes by showing positively, what ought to be done to 


promote it. This work, which was published in 1742, 
excited a very deep interest in the American churches, and 
was immediately republished in Scotland. The author, 
from his uncommon acquaintance with the Scriptures, the 
soundness of his theological views, his intuitive discern- 
ment of the operations of the mind, his knowledge of the 
human heart both before and after its renovation by the Spirit 
of God, his familiarity with revivals of religion, his free- 
dom from enthusiasm, and his utter aversion to extrava- 
gance and disorder, was admirably qualified to execute it 
in the happiest manner: and, from the time of its first 
publication, it has been, to a very wide extent, the common 
text-book of evangelical divines, on the subject of which 
it treats. If the reader will examine the various accounts 
of revivals of religion, he will find that no one of them, 
anterior to this, furnishes an explanation of the subject, in 
accordance with the acknowledged principles of mental 
philosophy. ; 

In 1743, about one hundred and sixty ministers pub- 
lished their attestations to this work, as in their own view 
a genuine work of the Spirit of God, and as having been 
extraordinary and remarkable; on account of the numbers 
who discovered a deep anxiety for their salvation; on 
account of its rapid progress from place to place; and on 
account of the power with which it was carried on. Yet, 
while they bear witness to the great numbers who appeared 
to have become real Christians, to the extensive reforma- 
tion of morals which it occasioned, and to a greater pre- 
valence of religion than they had before witnessed ; many 
of them also regret the extravagances and irregularities, 
which in some places had been permitted to accompany 
it. Among these, they particularly point out—a dispo- 
sition to make secret impulses on the mind a rule of duty 
—laymen invading the ministerial office, and under a pre- 
tence of exhorting, setting up preaching—ministers invad- 
ing each other's provinces—indiscreet young men rushing 
into particular places, and preaching on all occasions— 
unscriptural separations of churches, and of ministers from 
their churches—a rash judging of the religious state of 
others—and a controversial, uncharitable, and censorious 
spirit. 

There can be no doubt, that both parts of this statement 
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are true. Although this most extensive work of grace 
opened on New England, in 1740 and 1741, in a manner 
eminently auspicious; yet in the two following years, it 
assumed, in various places, a somewhat different aspect, 
and was unhappily marked with irregularity and disorder. 
This was doubtless owing, in some degree, to the fact, 
that many ministers of wisdom and sound discretion, not 
adverting sufficiently to the extent and importance of the 
apostolic exhortation, “ Let all things be done decently 
and in order,” either encouraged, or did not effectually 
suppress, outcries, falling down and swooning, in the time 
of public and social worship, the speaking and praying of 
- women in the church and in mixed assemblies, the meet- 
ing of children by themselves for religious worship, and 
singing and praying aloud in the streets ; but far more to 
the unrestrained zeal of a considerable number of mis- 
guided men—some of them preachers of the gospel, and 
others lay exhorters—who, intending to take Mr. White- 
field as their model, travelled from place to place, preach- 
ing and exhorting wherever they could collect an audience ; 
pronounced definitively and unhesitatingly with respect to 
the piety of individuals, both ministers and private Chris- 
tians ; and whenever they judged a minister, or a majority 
of his church, destitute of piety—which they usually 
did, not on account of their false principles or their irreli- 
gious life, but for their want of an ardour and zeal equal 
to their own—advised, in the one case, the whole church 
to withdraw from the minister; and in the other, a 
minority to separate themselves from the majority, and to 
form a distinct church and congregation. This indiscreet 
advice had, at times, too much influence, and occasioned 
in some places the sundering of churches and congregations, 
in others the removal of ministers, and in others the sepa- 
ration of individuals from the communion of their brethren. 
It thus introduced contentions and quarrels into churches 
and families, alienated ministers from each other, and from 
their people, and produced, in the places where these con- 
sequences were most discernible, a wide-spread and rivet- 
ted prejudice against revivals of religion. It is deserving 
perhaps of inquiry, Whether the subsequent slumber of 
the American church, for nearly seventy years, may not be 
ascribed, in an important degree, to the fatal re-action of 
these unhappy measures: 

There can be no doubt that on Mr. Whitefield (although 
by his multiplied and successful labours he was the means 
of incalculable good to the churches of America, as well 

-as to those of England and Scotland) these evils are, to a 
considerable degree, to be charged, as having first led the 
way in this career of irregularity and disorder. He did 
not go as far as some of his followers ; but he opened a 
wide door, and went great lengths, in these forbidden 
paths ; and his imitators, having less discretion and ex- 
perience, ventured, under the cover of his example, even 
beyond the limits which he himself was afraid to pass. 
His published journals show, that he was accustomed to 
decide too authoritatively, whether others, particularly 
ministers, were converted; as well as to insist that 
churches ought to remove those, whom they regarded as un- 
converted ministers; and that individual Christians or 
minorities of churches, where a majority refused to do this, 
were bound to separate themselves. Mr. Edwards, 
wholly disapproving of this conduct, conversed with Mr. 
Whitefield freely, in the presence of others, about his prac- 
tice of pronouncing ministers, and other members of the 
christian church, unconverted ; and declares that he sup- 
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posed him to be of the opinion, that unconverted ministers 
ought not to be continued in the ministry; and that he 
supposed that he endeavoured to propagate this opinion, 
and a practice agreeable thereto. The same may be said, 
in substance, of Mr. G. Tennent, Mr. Finley, and Mr. 
Davenport, all of whom became early convinced of their 
error, and with christian sincerity openly acknowledged it. 
At the same time, while these things were to be regretted in 
themselves, and still more so in their unhappy conse- 
quences, the evidence is clear that, in far the greater 
number of places, these irregularities and disorders, if in 
any degree prevalent, were never predominant; and that 
the attention to religion in these piaces, while it continued, 
was most obviously a great and powerful work of the Spirit 
of God. The testimony of the ministers of those places, 
on these points, is explicit. Itis given with great caution, 
and with the utmost candour; it acknowledges frankly 
the evils then experienced; and it details the actual 
moral change wrought in individuals and in society at 
large, in such a manner, that no one, who believes in re- 
generation as the work of the Holy Spirit, can doubt that 
this change was effected by the finger of God. 

Though the attention to religion, at this period, was 
more powerful and more universal at Northampton, than 
in almost any other congregation, there was yet scarcely 
one in which so few of these evils were experienced. The 
reason was, that their spiritual guide had already formed, 
in his own mind, settled principles respecting a genuine 
revival of religion—as to its cause, its nature, and in the 
most important points, as to the manner in which it was 
to be treated. He regarded it as caused—not by appeals 
to the feelings or the passions, but—by the truth of God 
brought home to the mind, in a subordinate sense by the 
preaching of the gospel, but in a far higher sense by the 
immediate agency of the Holy Spirit. He considered such 
an event, so far as man is concerned, as the simple effect 
of a practical attention to truth, on the conscience and the 
heart. He felt it to be his great, and in a sense his only, 
duty, therefore, to urge divine truth on the feelings and 
consciences of his hearers, with all possible solemnity and 
power. How he in fact urged it, his published sermons 
will show. 

Yet even in Northampton many things occurred, which 
not only were deviations from decorum and good sense, 
but were directly calculated, as far as they prevailed, to 
change that which, in its commencement, was, to an un- 
common degree, a silent and powerful work of Divine 
grace, into a scene of confusion and disorder. This was 
owing chiefly to contagion from without. “ The former 
part of the revival of religion, in 1740 and 1741, seemed 
to be much more pure, having less of a corrupt mixture 
than in that of 1735 and 1736.—But in 1742, it was 
otherwise: the work continued more pure till we were in- 
fected from abroad. Our people hearing of, and some of 
them seeing, the work in other places, where there was a 
greater visible commotion than here, and the outward ap- 
pearances were more extraordinary, their eyes were dazzled 
with the high professions and great show that some made, 
who came in hither from other places. That these people 
went so far before them in raptures and violent emotions 
of the affections, and a vehement zeal, and what they called 
boldness for Christ, our people were ready to think was 
owing to far yreater attainments in grace and intimacy with 
heaven. These things had a strange influence on the 
people, and gave many of them a deep and unhappy 
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tincture, from which it was a hard and long labour to de- 
liver them, and from which some of them are not fully 
delivered to this day.” 

In many parishes, where the attention to religion com- 
menced in 1742, it was extensively, if not chiefly, of this 
unhappy character. This was particularly true in the 
eastern part of Connecticut, and in the eastern and south- 
eastern part, and some of the more central parishes, of 
Massachusetts. Churches and congregations were torn 
asunder, many ministers were dismissed, churches of a 
separatical character were formed, the peace of society was 
permanently broken up, and a revival of religion became 
extensively, in the view of the community, another name 
for the prevalence of fanaticism, disorder, and misrale. This 
unhappy and surprising change should prove an everlasting 
beacon to the church of God. 

I have already had occasion to remark, that the “ Nar- 
rative of Surprising Conversions’’ was repeatedly pub- 
lished, and extensively circulated, throughout England 
and Scotland. The same was true of Mr. Edwards’s Five 
Sermons preached during the revival of religion in 1734-5, 
and of his discourse on “ the Distinguishing Marks of a 
Work of the Spirit of God.” The effect of these publi- 
cations, particularly of the first, was in the latter country 
great and salutary. The eyes both of ministers and Chris- 
tians were extensively opened to the fact, that an effusion 
of the Spirit, resembling in some good degree those re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles, might take place, and 
might rationally be expected to take place, in modern 
times, in consequence of the direct and powerful applica- 
tion of similar means. Scotland was at that time favoured 
with the labours of many clergymen, greatly respected for 
their piety and talents; among whom were the Rev. 
William M‘Culloch of Cambuslang, the Rev. John Robe 
of Kilsyth, the Rev. John M‘Laurin of Glasgow, the Rev. 
Thomas Gillespie of Carnoch, the Rev. John Willison of 
Dundee, and the Rev. John Erskine of Kirkintilloch, 
afterwards Dr. Erskine of Edinburgh. These gentlemen, 
and many of their associates in the ministry, appear, at 
the time of which we are speaking, to have preached, not 
only with great plainness and fervency, but with the 
strongest confidence of immediate and great success ; and, 
as a natural consequence, the church of Scotland soon 
witnessed a state of things, to which she had long been a 
stranger. 

Tn February, 1742, a revival of religion began at Cam- 
buslang, the parish of Mr. M‘Culloch, four miles from 
Glasgow, resembling in its power and rapidity, and the 
number of conversions, that in Northampton, in 1734-5 ; 
and in the course of that year, scenes of a similar nature 
were witnessed in Kilsyth, Glasgow, Dundee, Carnock, 
Korkintilloch, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and upwards of thirty 
towns and villages, in various parts of that kingdom. 
Thus the darkness which covers the earth was dispersed, 
for a season, from over these two countries, and the clear 
light of heaven shone down upon them, with no interven- 
ing cloud. In such circumstances, it might naturally be 
expected, that the prominent clergymen in both, feeling a 
common interest, and being engaged in similar labours, 
would soon open a mutual correspondence. 

The first of Mr. Edwards’s correspondents in Scotland, 
was the Rev. Mr. M‘Laurin of Glasgow ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, I have been able to procure none of the letters which 
passed between them. That gentleman, in the early part 
of 1743, having informed Mr. Edwards that his friend, 
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Mr. M‘Culloch of Cambuslang, had intended to write to 
him with a view of offering a correspondence, but had 
failed of the expected opportunity; Mr. Edwards addressed 
to the latter the following letter. 


“ To the Rev. William M‘Culloch, Cambuslang. 
Northampton, May 12, 1743. 
Rev. AND DEAR SIR, 

Mr. M‘Laurin of Glasgow, in a letter he has lately 
sent me, informs me of your proposing to write a letter to 
me, and of your being prevented by the failing of the 
expected opportunity. I thank you, Rev. Sir, that you 
had such a thing in your heart. We were informed last 
year, by the printed and well attested narrative, of the 
glorious work of God in your parish ; which we have since 
understood has spread into many other towns and parishes 
in that part of Scotland; especially are we informed of 
this by Mr. Robe’s Narrative, and I perceive by some 
papers of the Weekly History, sent me by Mr. M‘Laurin 
of Glasgow, that the work has continued to make glorious 
progress at Cambuslang, even till it has prevailed to a 
wonderful degree indeed. God has highly favoured and 
honoured you, dear Sir, which may justly render your name 
precious to all that love our Lord Jesus Christ. We live 
in a day wherein God is doing marvellous things: in that 
respect, we are distinguished from former generations. 
God has wrought great things in New England, which, 
though exceedingly glorious, have all along been attended 
with some threatening clouds; which, from the beginning, 
caused me to apprehend some great stop or check to be 
put to the work, before it should be begun and carried on 
in its genuine purity and beauty, to subdue all before it, 
and to prevail with an irresistible and continual progress 
and triumph; and it is come to pass according to my 
apprehensions. But yet I cannot think otherwise, than that 
what has now been doing, is the forerunner of something 
vastly greater, more pure, and more extensive. I can’t 
think that God has come down from heaven, and done 
such great things before our eyes, and gone so much be- 
side and beyond his usual way of working, and wrought 
so wonderfully, and that he has gone away with a design to 
leave things thus. Who hath heard such a thing? Who 
hath seen such things? And will God, when he has 
wrought so wonderfully, and made the earth to bring forth 
in one day, bring to the birth and not cause to bring forth? 
And shall he cause to bring forth, and shut the womb? 
Isaiah Ixvi. 8, 9. I live upon the brink of the grave, in 
great infirmity of body, and nothing is more uncertain, 
than whether I shall live to see it: but, I believe God will 
revive his work again before long, and that it will not 
wholly cease till it has subdued the whole earth. But 
God is now going and returning to his place, till we ac- 
knowledge our offence, and, I hope, to humble his church 
in New England, and purify it, and so fit it for yet greater 
comfort, that he designs in due time to bestow upon it. 
God may deal with his church, as he deals with a particu- 
lar saint; commonly, after his first comfort, the clouds 
return, and there is a season of remarkable darkness, and 
hiding of God’s face, and buffetings of Satan; but all to 
fit for greater mercy ; and as it was with Christ himself, 
who, presently after the heavens were opened above his 
head, and the Spirit was poured out upon him, and God 
wonderfully testified his love to him, was driven into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil forty days. I hope 
God will show us our errors, and teach us wisdom by his 
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present withdrawings. Now in the day of adversity, we 
have time and cause to consider, and begin now to have 
Opportunity to see, the consequences of our conduct. I 
wish that God’s ministers and people, every where, would 
take warning by our errors, and the calamities that are the 
issue of them. I have mentioned several things, in my 
letters to Mr. M‘Laurin and Mr. Robe; another I might 
have mentioned, that most evidently proves of ill conse- 
quence, that is, we have run from one extreme to another, 
with respect to talking of experiences ; that whereas for- 
merly there was too great a reservedness in this matter, of 
late many have gone to an unbounded openness, frequen- 
cy, and constancy, in talking of their experiences, declar- 
ing almost every thing that passes between God and their 
own souls, every where and before every body. Among 
other ill consequences of such a practice, this is one, that 
religion runs all into that channel ; and religion is placed 
very much in it, so that the strength of it seems to be 
spent in it; that other duties, that are of vastly greater 
importance, have been looked upon as light in comparison 
of this, so that other parts of religion have been really 
much injured thereby : as when we see a tree excessively 
full of leaves, we find so much less fruit; and when a 
cloud arises with an excessive degree of wind, we have the 
less rain. How much, dear Sir, does God’s church at 
such a day need the constant gracious care and guidance 
of our good Shepherd ; and especially, we that are minis- 
ters. 

I should be glad, dear Sir, of a remembrance in your 
prayers, and also of your help, by informations and in- 
structions, by what you find in your experience in Scot- 
land. I believe it to be the duty of one part of the church 
of God thus to help another. 

I am, dear Sir, your affectionate 

Brother and servant in Jesus Christ, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


The following is the answer of Mr. M‘Culloch to the 
preceding letter. 


“ Cambuslang, Aug. 13, 1743. 


Rev. AND DEAR SIR, 

The happy period in which we live, and the times of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord, wherewith you 
first were visited, in Northampton, in the year 1734; and 
then, more generally, in New England, in 1740, and 
1741; and then we, in several places in Scotland, in 
1742, and 1743; and the strong opposition made to this 

_ work, with you and with us, checked by an infinitely su- 
perior power; often brings to my mind that prophecy, 
Isa. lix. 19. “So shall they fear the name of the Lord 
from the west, and his glory from the rising of the sun. 
When the enemy shall come inas a flood, the Spirit of the 
Lord shall lift up a standard against him.” I cannot 
help thinking that this prophecy eminently points at our 
times ; and begins to be fulfilled in the multitudes of souls 
that are bringing in to fear the Lord, to worship God in 
Christ, in whom his name is, and to see his glory in his 
sanctuary. And it is, to me, pretty remarkable, that the 
prophet here foretells they should do so, in the period he 
points at, not from east to west, but from west to east ; 
mentioning the west before the east, contrary to the usual 
way of speaking in other prophecies, as where Malachi 
foretells, that the name of the Lord should be great among 
the Gentiles, from the msing of the sun to the west, (Mal. 
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i. 11.) and our Lord Jesus, that many should come 
from the east and west, &c. (Matt. viii. 11.) And in this 
order it was, that the light of the gospel came to dawn on 
the several nations, in the propagation of it through the 
world. But the prophet here, under the conduct of the 
Holy Spirit, who chooses all his words in infinite wisdom, 
puts the west before the east; intending, as I conceive, 
thereby to signify, that the glorious revival of religion, and 
the wide and diffusive spread of vital Christianity, in the 
latter times of the gospel, should begin in the more wesé- 
erly parts, and proceed to these more easterly. And while 
it should be doing so, or shortly after, great opposition 
should arise, the enemy should come in as a flood: Satan 
should, with great violence, assault particular believing 
souls ; and stir up men to malign and reproach the work 
of God; and, it’s likely also, raise a terrible persecution 
against the church. But while the enemy might seem, for 
a time, to be thus carrying all before him, the Spirit of 
the Lord should lft up a standard against him; give a 
banner to them that fear him, and animate them to display 
it for the truth, and make his word mightily to prevail, 
and bear down all opposing power. For on what side 
soever the Almighty and Eternal Spirit of Jehovah lifts up 
a standard, there the victory is certain; and we may be 
sure he will lift it up in defence of his own work. The 
Chaldee paraphrase makes the words in the latter part of 
this verse, to allude to the river Euphrates, when it breaks 
overall its banks, and overflows the adjacent plains: thus 
when persecutors shall come in, as the inundation of the 
river Euphrates, they shall be broke in pieces by the word 
of the Lord. 

The whole of this verse seems to me to have an 
aspect to the present and past times, for some years. 
The Sun of righteousness has been making his course 
from west to east, and shedding his benign and quicken- 
ing influences, on poor forlorn and benighted souls, in 
places vastly distant from, one another. But clouds have 
arisen and intercepted his reviving beams. ‘The enemy of 
salvation has broke in as an overflowing flood, almost 
overwhelmed poor souls, newly come into the spiritual 
world, after they had got some glimpse of the glory of 
Christ, with a deluge of temptations; floods of ungodly 
men, stirred up by Satan, and their natural enmity at re- 
ligion, have affrighted them; mistaken and prejudiced 
friends have disowned them. Many such things have al- 
ready befallen the subjects of this glorious work of God 
of late years. But I apprehend more general and formid- 
able trials are yet to come: and that the enemy’s coming 
in as a flood, may relate to a flood of errors or persecu- 
tions of fierce enemies, rushing in upon the church and 
threatening to swallow her up. But our comfort is, that 
the Spirit of the Lord of hosts will lift up a standard, 
against all the combined powers of earth and hell, and put 
them to flight; and Christ having begun to conquer, so 
remarkably, will go on from conquering to conquer, till 
the whole earth be filled with his glory. Rev. xii. 15. 
Isa. xvii. 12, 13. 

I mention these things, dear Sir, not for your infor- 
mation, for I know that I can add nothing to you; but 
to show my agreement with you, in what you express as 
your sentiments, that what has now been a doing is the 
forerunner of something vastly greater, more pure, and 
more extensive, and that God will revive his work again, 
ere long, and that it will not wholly cease, till it has sub- 
dued the whole earth: and, without pretending to prophecy, 
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to hint a little at the ground of my expectations. Only 
I’m afraid (which is a thing you do not bint at) that 
before these glorious times, some dread ful stroke or trial 
may yet be abiding us. May the Lord prepare us for it. 
But as to this, I cannot and dare not peremptorily deter- 
mine. All things I give up to farther light, without pre- 
tending to fix the times and seasons for God’s great and 
wonderful works, which he has reserved in his own power, 
and the certain knowledge of which he has locked up in 
his own breast.” 


The same conveyance brought Mr. Edwards the follow- 
ing letter, from the Rev. Mr. Robe, of Kilsyth. 


“ Kilsyth, Aug. 16, 1743. 

Rev. Sir, AND VERY DEAR BrortHer, 

We acknowledge, with praise and thanks, the Lord’s 
keeping his work hitherto, with us, free from those errors 
and disorders, which, through the subtilty of the serpent, 
and corruptions even of good men, were mixed with it in 
New England. As this was no more just ground of ob- 
jection against what was among you, being a real work of 
the Holy Spirit, than the same things were against the 
work of God in Corinth, and other places, at the first 
conversion of the pagans, and afterwards at the reforma- 
tion from popery ; so the many adversaries to this blessed 
. work here, have as fully made use of all those errors, 
disorders, and blemishes, against it there, as objections, as 
if they had really been here. The most unseasonable 
accounts from America, the most scurrilous and bitter 
pamphlets, and representations from mistaking brethren, 
were much and zealously propagated. Only it was over- 
ruled by Providence, that those letters and papers dropped 
what was a real testimony to the goodness of the work 
they designed to defame and render odious. Many think- 
ing persons concluded, from the gross calumnies forged 
and spread against the Lord’s work here, within a few 
miles of them, that such stories from America could not 
be mach depended upon. 

What you write about the trial of extraordinary joys 
and raptures, by their concomitants and effects, is most 
solid ; and our practice, by all I know, bath been con- 
formable to it. It hath been in the strongest manner 
declared, that no degree of such rapturous joys evidenced 
them to be from God, unless they led to God, and carried 
with them those things which accompany salvation. Such 
conditional applications of the promises of grace and 
glory as you justly recommend, bath been all along our 
manner. A holy fear of caution and watchfulness, hath 
been much pressed upon the subjects of this work, who 
appeared to believe through grace. And what is greatly 
comfortable, and reason of great praise to our God, is, 
that there is, as is yet known to any one in these bounds, 
no certain instance of what can be called apostacy ; and 
not above four instances of any who have fallen into any 
gross sin. 

As to the state and progress of this blessed work 
here, and in other places, it is as followeth. Since the ac- 
count given in the several prints of my Narrative, which I 
understand is or will be at Boston; the awakening of 
secure sinners hath and doth continue in this congrega- 
tion; but not in such multitudes as last year, neither can 
it be reasonably expected. What is ground of joy and 
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praise is, that there scarce hath been two or three weeks, 
but wherein I have some instance of persons newly 
awakened, besides several come to my knowledge who 
have been awakened, and appear in a most hopeful state, 
before they were known to me. Of which I had an in- 
stance yesterday, of a girl awakened, as she saith, in 
October last. I have, at writing this, an instance of a 
woman who appears to have obtained a good issue of 
her awakening last year ; though I supposed it had come 
to nothing, through her intermitting to come to me of a 
long time. There is this difference in this parish betwixt 
the awakening last year and now; that some of their 
bodies have been affected by their fears, in a convulsive 
or hysteric way; and yet the inward distress of some of 
them hath been very sharp. I have seen two or three, 
who have fainted under apprehension of the hiding of 
God’s face, or of their having received the Lord’s supper 
unworthily. In some of the neighbouring congregations, 
where this blessed work was last year, there are instances 
of discernible awakenings this summer. In the large 
parish of St. Ninians, to the north of this, I was witness 
to the awakening of some, and conversed with others 
awakened, the middle of July last. In the parish of 
Sintrie to the west of St. Ninians there were several newly 
awakened at the giving the Lord’s supper, about the end 
of July. In Gargunnock, Kippen, Killern, farther north 
and west, the Lord’s work is yet discernible. At Muthel, 
which is about twenty miles north from this, the minister 
wrote me about the middle of July, that this blessed work, 
which hath appeared there since last summer as at Cam- 
buslang, yet continued; and hath spread into other 
parishes, and reacheth even to the Highlands bordering 
upon that parish. 

I am not without hopes of having good accounts of 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the shires of Rosse 
and Nairn among the northernmost parts of Scotland. 
There was more than ordinary seriousness, in some parishes, 
in hearing the word, and in a concern about their souls, 
in the spring, when I saw some godly ministers from those 
bounds. This more than ordinary seriousness in hearing, 
and about communion times, is observable in several 
parts in Scotland, this summer. Societies for prayer set- 
ting up where there were none, and in other places in- 
creasing. A concern among the young are in some of the 
least hopeful places in Scotland, particularly in the Meuse 
near the English borders. There is a great likelihood of 
the Lord’s doing good by the gospel, in this discernible 
way, in those bounds. Mr. M‘Laurin, my dear brother, 
gives you an account of the progress of this work to the 
west of Glasgow, and other places. There have been 
very extraordinary manifestations of the love of God, in 
Christ Jesus, unto his people, in the use of the holy 
supper, and in the dispensation of the word about that 
time, this summer; which hath made the Lord’s people 
desire ita second time in these congregations during the 
summer season. It was given here upon the first sabbath 
of July, and is to be given here next Lord’s day, a second 
time, upon such a desire, 


Your affectionate brother and servant 
In our dearest Lord, : 
JAMES ROBE.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


FIRST INTERVIEW WITH DAVID BRAINERD—SEPARATIONS FROM CHURCHES—LETTER TO REV. MR. WHITMAN—COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH MR. CLAP—CHARACTER OF THAT GENTLEMAN—SERMON AT THE ORDINATION OF MR. ABER- 
CROMBIE—-LETTER TO MR. M‘CULLOCH—VIEWS OF THE PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE CHURCH—SERMON AT THE 


ORDINATION OF MR. BUELL. 


In September, 1743, Mr. Edwards, while attending the 
public commencement at New-Haven, first became ac- 
quainted with David Brainerd, then a missionary at Kau- 
naumeek. Brainerd, when a sophomore in college, in 
consequence of some indiscreet remarks, uttered in the 
ardour of his religious zeal, respecting the opposition of 
two of the faculty to the preaching of Mr. Whitefield, but 
which a generous mind would have wholly disregarded, 
had been expelled from the college. As this was the 
commencement, at which his class were to receive the de- 
gree of A. B., he came to New-Haven to attempt a recon- 
ciliation with the faculty, and made to them a truly hum- 
ble and christian acknowledgment of his fault. “ I was 
witness,” says Mr. Edwards, “ to the very christian spirit 
which Brainerd showed at that time ; being then at New- 
Haven, and one whom he thought fit to consult on that 
occasion. There truly appeared in him a great degree of 
calmness and humility; without the least appearance of 
rising of spirit for any ill-treatment which he supposed he 
had suffered, or the least backwardness to abase himself 
before those, who, as he thought, had wronged him. 
What he did was without any objection or appearance of 
reluctance, even in private to his friends, to whom he freely 
opened himself. Earnest application was made on his 
behalf, that he might have his degree then given him ; and 
particularly by the Rev. Mr. Burr of Newark, one of the 
correspondents of the Honourable Society in Scotland ; 
he being sent from New Jersey to New-Haven, by the rest 
of the commissioners, for that end ; and many arguments 
were used, but without success. He desired his degree, 
as he thought it would tend to his being more extensively 
useful ; but still, when he was denied it, he manifested 
no disappointment nor resentment.” 

I have already alluded to the numerous separations of 
individual members, from the churches to which they be- 
longed, which occurred about this period, and usually for 
the alleged want of piety, either of the minister or of the 
church. As these commonly took place without a regular 
dismission, it became a practical question of some interest, 
how the withdrawing members should be treated. Mr. 
Edwards, having been consulted on this subject, with re- 
ference to some of the members of the second church in 
Hartford, who had thus withdrawn, addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the minister of that church. 


“To the Rev. Elnathan Whitman, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


Northampton, Feb. 9, 1744. 


Rev. AND DEAR SiR, 

Mines, was here this week, and requested my 
opinion, with respect to the proper treatment of a number 
of persons, who have absented themselves from your meet- 
ing, and have since attended public worship 1 W——. I 
declined giving any opinion, except a very general one, to 
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him; but, on reflection, have concluded to express my 
thoughts to you, as a friend, leaving you to attach to them 
such weight as you may see cause. 

“ As to differences, among professing Christians, of 
opinion and practice, about things that appertain to re- 
ligion, and the worship of: God, I am ready to think that 
you and I are agreed, as to the general principles of liberty 
of conscience ; and that men’s using methods with their 
neighbours, to oblige them to a conformity to their senti- 
ments or way, is in nothing so unreasonable, as in the 
worship of God; because that is a business, in which each 
person acts for himself, with his Creator and Supreme 
Judge, as one concerned for his own acceptance with him; 
and on which depends his own, and not his neighbour’s, 
eternal happiness, and salvation from everlasting ruin. 
And it is an affair, wherein every man is infinitely more 
concerned with his Creator than he is with his neighbour. 
And so I suppose that it will be allowed, that every man 
ought to be left to his own conscience, in what he judges 
will be most acceptable to God, or what he supposes is 
the will of God, as to the kind, or manner, or means of 
worship, or the society of worshippers he should join with 
in worship. Not but that a great abuse may be made of 
this doctrine of liberty of conscience in the worship of 
God. I know that many are ready to justify every thing 
in their own conduct, from this doctrine, and I do not 
suppose that men’s pretence of conscience is always to be 
reyarded, when made use of to justify their charging the 
society of worshippers they unite with, or the means of 
their worship, or indeed the kind or manner of their wor- 
ship. Men may make this pretence at times under such 
circumstances, that they may, obviously, be worthy of no 
credit in what they pretend. It may be manifest from the 
nature and circumstances of the case, and their own man- 
ner of behaviour, that it is not conscience, but petulancy, 
and malice, and wilfulness, and obstinacy, that influence 
them. And, therefore, it seems to me evident, that, when 
such pleas are made, those that are especially concerned 
with them as persons that are peculiarly obliged to take 
care of their souls, have no other way to do, but to con- 
sider the nature and circumstances of the case, and from 
thence to judge whether the case be such as will admit of 
such a plea, or whether the nature of things will admit o 
such a supposition, that the men act conscientiously in 
what they do, considering all things that appertain to the 
case. And in this, I conceive, many things are to be 
considered and laid together, as—the nature of that thing 
that is the subject of controversy, or wherein they differ 
from others, or have changed their own practice—the de- 
gree in which it is disputable, or how it may be supposed 
liable to diversity of opinion, one way or the other, as to 
its agreeableness to the word of God, and as to the im- 
portance of it, with regard to men’s salvation or the good 
cf their souls—the degree of knowledge or ignorance of 
the persons, the advantages they had for information, or 
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the disadvantages they have been under, and what has 
been in their circumstances that might mislead the judg- 
ment—the principles that have been instilled into them— 
the instructions they have received from those, of whose 
piety and wisdom they have had a high opinion, which 
might misguide the judgment of persons of real honesty, 
and sincerity, and tender conscience—the example of 
others—the diversity of opinion among ministers—the 
general state of things in the land—the character of the 
persons themselves—and the manner of their behaviour in 
the particular affair in debate. 

Now, Sir, with regard to those persons that have gone 
from you, to W——, however you may look upon their 
behaviour herein as very disorderly, yet, if you suppose 
(the case being considered with all its circumstances) that 
there was any room for charity, that it might be through 
infirmity, ignorance, and error of judgment, so that they 
might be truly conscientious in it; that is, might really 
believe it to be their duty, and what God required of 
them, to do as they have done ; you would, I imagine, by 
no means think, that they ought to be proceeded with, in 
the use of such means as are proper to be used with con- 
tumacious offenders, or those that are stubborn and obsti- 
nate in scandalous vice and wilful wickedness; or that 
you would think it proper to proceed with persons, to- 
wards whom there is this room left for charity, that pos- 
sibly they may be honest and traly conscientious, acting 
as persons afraid to offend God, so as to cut them off 
from the communion of the Lord, and cast them forth into 
the visible kingdom of Satan, to be as harlots and publi- 
cans. 

Now, it may be well to examine, whether it can posi- 
tively be determined, when all things are taken into con- 
sideration with respect to these persons, who have absented 
themselves from your assembly, that it is not possible in 
their case, that this might really be their honest judgment, 
that it was their duty to do so, and that God required it of 
them, and that they should greatly expose the welfare of 
their own souls, in attending no other public worship but 
that in your congregation. I suppose these persons are 
not much versed in casuistical divinity. They are of the 
common people, whose judgments, in all nations and ages, 
are exceedingly led and swayed. They are not very ca- 
pable of viewing things in the extent of their consequences, 
and of estimating things in their true weight and import- 
ance. And you know, dear Sir, the state that things have 
been in, in the country. You know what opinions have 
lately prevailed, and have been maintained and propa- 
gated, by those that have been lifted up to heaven, in their 
reputation for piety and great knowledge in spiritual 
things, with a great part of the people of New England. 
I do not pretend to know what has influenced these people, 
in particular ; but I think, under these circumstances, it 
would be no strange thing, if great numbers of the com- 
mon people in the country, who are really conscientious, 
and concerned to be accepted with God, and to take the 
best course for the good of their souls, should really think 
in their hearts that God requires them to attend the minis- 
try of those that are called New Light Ministers, and that 
it would be dangerous to their souls, and what God ap- 
proved not of, ordinarily to attend the ministry of others ; 
yea, I should think it strange if it were otherwise. It 
ought to be considered, how public controversy, and a 
great and general cry in matters of religion, strongly influ- 
ences the conduct of multitudes of the common people, 
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how it blinds their minds, and wonderfully misleads their 
judgments. And the rules of the gospel, and the example 
of the apostles, most certainly require that great allowances 
be made in such cases. And particularly the example of 
the apostle Paul, with regard to great numbers of pro- 
fessing Christians, in the church of Corinth; who, in a 
time of great and general confusion in that church, 
through the evil instructions of teachers whom they ad- 
mired, who misled and blinded their judgments, ran into 
many and great disorders in their worship, and woeful 
schisms and divisions among themselves—particularly 
with regard to ministers, and even with regard to the 
apostle Paul himself, whom many of them seem for a 
time to have forsaken, to follow others who set up them- 
selves in opposition to him; though, as he says, he had 
been their father who begat them through the gospel. 
Yet with how much gentleness does the apostle treat 
them, still acknowledging them as brethren; and though 
he required church censures to be used with regard to 
the incestuous person, yet there is no intimation of the 
apostle taking any such course, with those that had 
been misled by these false teachers, or with any that had 
been guilty of these disorders, except with the false 
teachers themselves. But as soon as they are brought off 
from following these false apostles any longer, he embraces 
them without further ado, with all the love and tenderness 
of a father; burying all their censoriousness, and schisms, 
and disorders, at the Lord’s supper, as well as their ill 
treatment of him, the extraordinary messenger of Christ 
to them. And, indeed, the apostle never so much as gave 
any direction for the suspension of any one member from 
the Lord’s supper, on account of these disorders, or from 
any other part of the public worship of God; but instead 
of this, gives them directions how they shall go on to 
attend the Lord’s supper, and other parts of worship, 
in a better manner. And he himself, without suspension 
or interruption, goes on to call and treat them as beloved 
brethren, Christians, sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to 
be saints ; and praises God in their behalf, for the grace 
that is given to them by Christ Jesus; and often and 
abundantly exhibits his charity towards them, in innumer- 
able expressions which I might mention. And nothing is 
more apparent than that he does not treat them as persons, 
with respect to whom there lies a bar in the way of others 
treating them with the charity that belongs to saints, and 
good and honest members of the christian church, until 
the bar be removed by a church process. And, indeed, 
the insisting on a church process with every member that 
has behaved disorderly, in such a state of general confu- 
sion, is not a way to build up the church of God, (which 
is the end of church discipline,) but to pull it down. It 
will not be the way to cure a diseased member, but to 
bring a disease on the whole body. 

I am not alone in these sentiments; hut I have reason 
to think that Col. Stoddard, from the conversation I have 
had with him, is in the like way of thinking. There came 
hither, the last fall, two young men belonging to the church 
at New-Haven, who had been members of Mr, Noyes’s 
church, but had left it and joined the separate church, and 
entered into covenant with it; when that church was em- 
bodied. This was looked upon as a crime, that ought not 
to be passed over, by Mr. Noyes and the rector. They 
declared themselves willing to return to Mr. Noyes’s 
meeting ; buta particular confession was required of them 
in the meeting-house. Accordingly, each of them had 
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offered a confession, but it was not thought sufficient ; 
but it was required that they should add some things, of 
which they thought hard; and they consulting me about 
it, L acquainted Col. Stoddard with the affair, and desired 
his thoughts. He said he looked upon it unreasonable to 
require any confession at all; and that, considering the 
general state of confusion that had existed, and the in- 
structions and examples these young men bad had, it 
might well be looked upon enough, that they were now 
willing to change their practice, and return again to Mr. 
Noyes’s meeting. Not that you, Rev. Sir, are obliged to 
think as Col. Stoddard does; yet I think, considering his 
character and relation, his judgment may well be of so 
much weight, as to engage you the more to attend to and 
weigh the reasons he gives. 

The objections, that these persons may have had against 
ordinarily attending your meeting, may be very trivial ; 
but yet I suppose that, through infirmity, the case may be 
so with truly honest Christians, that trivial things may have 
great weight in their consciences, so as to have fast hold of 
them, until they are better enlightened: as in the former 
times of the country, it was with respect to the controversy 
between presbyterians and congregationalists. It was, 
as | have heard, in those days real matter of question with 
some, whether a presbyterian, living and dying such, could 
be saved. Some presbyterians, that have lived with us, 
have desired baptism for their children, who yet lived in 
neglect of the ordinances of the Lord Jesus Christ, be- 
cause of a difference in some trivial circumstances of the 
administration, from the method of the church of Scotland. 
This matter being discoursed of, it was thought by Col. 
Stoddard in particular, that their neglect ought to be borne 
with, and they ought to be looked upon as Christians, and 
their children received to baptism; because, however 
trivial the foundation of their scruples were, yet through 
ignorance they might be honest and conscientious in 
them. 

As to the church covenant, that these persons have en- 
tered into, wherein they have obliged themselves ordinari- 
ly to join in the worship of that church; I suppose none 
interpret the promises of a church covenant in such a sense, 
as to exclude all reserves of liberty, in case of an alteration 
of the judgment, in the affairs of conscience and religion, 
in one respect or another. As if a person, after incorpo- 
rating with a congregational church, should become a con- 
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change of judgment, come to think the means or manner of 
worship unlawful; and so in other respects that might be 
mentioned. 

And if it be so that these persons, in some of their con- 
versation and behaviour, have manifested a contentious, 
froward spirit, at the time of their withdrawing from your 
church ; I confess this gives greater ground of suspicion of 
the sincerity of their plea of conscience; yet, as to this, I 
humbly conceive allowances must be made. It must be 
considered, that it is possible that persons, in an affair of 
this nature, may, in the thing itself, be conscientious, and 
yet, in the course of the management of it, may be guilty 
of very corrupt mixtures of passion and every evil disposi- 
tion; as indeed is commonly the case with men, in long 
controversies of whatever nature, and even with conscien- 
tious men. And therefore itappears to me, that if persons 
in such a case are not obstinate, in what is amiss in them 
in this respect, and don’t attempt to justify their froward- 
ness and unchristian speeches, they notwithstanding may 
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deserve credit, when they profess themselves conscientious 
in the affair in general. 

Thus, dear Sir, I have freely communicated to you 
some of my thoughts, with regard to some of the concerns 
of this difficult day, which prove a trouble to you; not 
however with any aim at directing your conduct, but mere- 
ly to comply with the request to which I have alluded. I 
am fully sensible, that I am not the pastor of the second 
church of Hartford ; and I only desire you would impartially 
consider the reasons I have offered. Begging of Christ, 
our common Lord, that he would direct you in your 
theory and practice, to that which will be acceptable in 
his sight, 

I remain, Rev. Sir, 
Your friend and brother, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


In May, 1743, Mr. Edwards went, as he often did, to 
Boston, to attend the convention of the clergy, which is 
held the day after the General Election. He was on 
horseback, and had his eldest daughter on a pillion be- 
hind him. At Brookfield, they fell in company with the 
Rev. Mr. Clap, rector of Yale College, his wife and son- 
in-law, also on horseback, with several others, all travel- 
ling in the same direction ; and Mr. Edwards, joining the 
company, rode side by side with Mr. Clap, during a con- 
siderable part of the journey. At the commencement of 
Harvard college in the following year, 1744, Mr. Clap 
stated, before a large number of gentlemen, both at Bos- 
ton and Cambridge, that, while riding through Leicester, 
in May of the year preceding, he was informed by Mr. 
Edwards, that Mr. Whitefield ¢old him, “ that he had the 
design of turning out of their places the greater part of the 
ministers of New England, and of supplying their pulpits 
with ministers from England, Scotland, and Ireland.” This 
statement surprised those who heard it; yet, coming from 
such a source, it was believed, and extensively circulated. 
Mr. Edwards heard of it with astonishment, and without 
hesitation denied that he had said so. Mr. Clap, hearing 
of this denial, addressed a letter to Mr. Edwards, dated 
Oct. 12, 1744, in which he stated anew the alleged conver- 
sation, in the same terms; but before the latter received it, 
he had forwarded a letter to Mr. Clap, dated Oct. 18, 1744, 
showing him his mistake, and calling on him to correct it. 
On Oct. 29th, he wrote a reply to Mr. Clap’s letter of the 
12th; and receiving another, dated Oct. 28th, before he 
sent it, he replied to that also in the postscript, under date 
of Nov. 3d. Mr. Clap, finding that Mr. Edwards’s contra- 
diction of his statement was believed; and having heard, 
though incorrectly, that Mr. Edwards was about to publish 
such a contradiction ; incautiously published a letter to his 
friend in Boston, in which he not only re-asserted his former 
statement, but declared that Mr. Edwards, in his private cor- 
respondence with him on the subject, had madea declara- 
tion, equally fulland strong, to the same point. Mr. Edwards 
published a reply, in a letter to his friend in Boston, dated 
Feb. 4, 1745 ; in which he gave his two letters of Oct. 18, 
and Oct. 29, with the postscript of Nov. 3; from which it 
appears that, instead of admitting the truth of Mr. Clap’s 
statement, he had most explicitly and solemnly denied it ; 
and, in order to show how Mr. Clap might have been led 
into the mistake, acknowledged that he himself supposed that 
Mr. Whitefield was formerly of the opinion, that uncon- 
verted ministers ought not to be continued in the ministry ; 
and that he himself supposed that Mr. Whitefield endea- 
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voured to propagate this opinion, and a practice agreeable 
to it; and that all he had ever stated to any one was, his 
own opinion merely, and not any declared design of Mr. 
Whitefield. He also admitted, that Mr. Whitefield told 
him he intended to bring over a number of young men, to 
be ordained by the Messrs. Tennents, in New Jersey. He 
then asks, whether this is the same thing as Mr. Clap as- 
serted, and suggests a variety of arguments, which seem 
absolutely conclusive, that he could never have made such 
a statement. 

Mr. Clap, in reply to this, in a letter to Mr. Edwards, 
dated April 1, 1745, enters seriously upon the task of 
showing that Mr. Edwards’s assertion—“ that Mr. White- 
field told him, that he intended to bring over a number of 
young men, to be ordained by the Messrs. Tennents, in 
New Jersey ”—connected with the assertion—that Mr. Ed- 
wards himself supposed, that Mr. Whitefield was formerly 
of the opinion, that unconverted ministers ought not to be 
continued in the ministry, and that Mr. Edwards himself 
supposed that Mr. Whitefield endeavoured to propagate this 
opinion, and a practice agreeable to it—was equivalent to 
Mr. Edwards’s saying, that Mr. Whitefield ¢o/d him, “ that 
he had the design of turning out of their places the greater 
part of the ministers of New England, and of supplying 
their places with ministers from England, Scotland, and 
Treland.” 

Mr. Edwards, in a letter to Mr. Clap, of May 20, 
1745, after exposing in a few words the desperate ab- 
surdity of this attempt, enters on the discussion of the 
question—W hether he ever made such a statement to Mr. 
Clap ?—with as much calmness as he afterwards exhi- 
bited in examining the question of a self-determining 
power; and with such logical precision of argument, that 
probably no one of his readers ever had a doubt left upon 
his mind, with regard to it ;—no, not even bis antagonist 
himself ; for he never thought proper to attempt a reply ; 
and in the public protest of the faculty of Yale college, 
against Mr. Whitefield, he and his associates in office 
say, in alluding to this very conversation, “ You told the 
Rev. Mr. Edwards of Northampton, that you intended to 
bring over a number of young men from England, to be 
ordained by the Tennents.” Those who have an opportunity 
of reading these communications, will find, in those of 
Mr. Edwards, an example of a personal controversy, con- 
ducted throughout, and to a very uncommon degree, in 
the spirit of the gentleman and the Christian. 

This occurred at a period of great excitement, when 
many ministers had been removed, and many churches 
rent asunder; and when the minds of men were of course 
prepared beforehand to believe every thing that favoured 
their own side of the question. Mr. Clap was in this 
case obviously mistaken; still he was truly a man of re- 
spectability and worth. He had a powerful mind, rich in 
invention, and stored with knowledge, was profoundly 
versed in mathematics, physics, and astronomy, as well as 
the principles of law, and proved an able instructor and 
governor of the institution over which he presided. He was 
elected by a board of trustees, exclusively Arminian in 
sentiment, and all his associates in office held the same 
tenets. At the same time, though he entered warmly into 
the controversy relative to Mr. Whitefield, from a full con- 
viction that it was his design to occasion the separation of 
churches, and to procure as far as possible the ejectment 
of all whom he regarded as unconverted ministers ; and 
was doubtless happy in supposing himself able to prove 
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that such was his avowed design, on the testimony of one 
of his warmest friends; yet he was far from taking the 
low ground of orthodoxy assumed by many on the 
same side, but always adhered to the doctrines of grace, 
and ultimately became their champion. Some time after 
this, he showed his magnanimity, by introducing the 
Essay on the Freedom of the Will, as a classic in the 
college. ' 

In August, 1744, Mr. Edwards preached the sermon 
entitled, “ The True Excellency of a Gospel Minister,” 
at the ordination of Mr. Robert Abercrombie, to the 
ministry of the gospel, at Pelham. This gentleman was 
from Scotland, having been made known to Mr. Edwards 
by his correspondents in that country; and through his 
kind offices was introduced to the people at Pelham. The 
sermon was immediately published. 

The reader will probably recollect, that Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, in his letter of August 13, 1743, had expressed 
the opinion, that the church of God, previous to her ulti- 
mate extension and triumph, was destined to meet with 
“more extensive and formidable trials,” than she had 
ever before experienced. Mr. Edwards, from a minute 
investigation of the scriptural prophecies, having been 
convinced that this, which was at that time the commonly 
received opinion of the church, was erroneous ; expresses 
his dissent from it in the following answer. 


« To the Rev. Mr. M‘Culloch. 


Northampton, March 5, 1744. 
Rev. AND DEAR SIR, 

I return you thanks for your most obliging, entertain- 
ing, and instructive letter, dated Aug. 13, 1743, which I 
received about the latter end of October: my answering 
which has been unhappily delayed, by reason of my dis- 
tance from Boston, and not being able to find any oppor- 
tunity to send thither, till the ship was gone that brought 
your letter; which I much regretted. My delaying to 
answer has been far from arising from any indifference 
with respect to this correspondence, by which I am sensi- 
ble I am highly honoured and privileged. 

’Tis probable that you have been informed, by other 
correspondents, before now, what the present state of 
things in New England is: it is, mdeed, on many ac- 
counts very melancholy ; there is a vast alteration within 
these two years; for about so long I think it is, since the 
Spirit of God began to withdraw, and this great work has 
been on the decline. Great numbers in the land, about 
two years ago, were raised to an exceedingly great height 
in joy and elevation of mind; and through want of watch- 
fulness, and sensibleness of the danger and temptation 
that there is in such circumstances, many were greatly ex- 
posed, and the devil taking the advantage, multitudes 
were soon, and to themselves insensibly, led far away 
from God and their duty; God was provoked that he was 
not sanctified in this height of advancement, as he ought 
to have been; he saw our spiritual pride and self-confi- 
dence, and the polluted flames that arose of intemperate, 
unhallowed zeal; and he soon, in a great measure, with- 
drew from us; and the consequence has been, that the 
enemy has come in like a flood, in various respects, until 
the deluge has overwhelmed the whole land. There had 
from the beginning been a great mixture, especially in 
some places, of false experiences, and false religion with 
true; but from about this time, the mixture became much 
greater, Many were led away with sad delusions; and 
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this opened the door for the enemy to come in like a 
flood in another respect, it gave great ad vantages to these 
enemies and opposers of this work, furnished them with 
weapons and gave them new courage, and has laid the 
friends of the work under such disadvantage, that nothing 
that they could do would avail any thing to withstand 
their violence. And now it is come to that, that the 
work is put to a stop every where, and it isa day of the 
enemy’s triumph; but I believe also a day of God’s 
people’s humiliation, which will be better to them in 
the end than their elevations and raptures. The time 
has been amongst us when the sower went forth to sow, and 
we have seen the spring wherein the seed sprang up in dif 
ferent sorts of ground, appearing then fair and flourishing ; 
but this spring is past, and. we now see the summer, 
wherein the sun is up with a burning heat, that tries 
the sorts of ground; and now appears the difference, 
the seed in stony ground, where there was only a thin 
layer of earth on a rock, withers away, the moisture 
being dried out; and the hidden seeds and roots of thorns, 
in unsubdued ground, now spring up and choke the seed of 
the word. Many high professors are fallen, some into 
gross immoralities, some into a rooted spiritual pride, en- 
thusiasm, and an incorrigible wildness of behaviour, some 
into a cold frame of mind, showing a great indifference to 
the things of religion. But there are many, and I hope 
those the greater part of those that were professed converts, 
who appear hitherto like the good ground, and notwith- 
standing the thick and dark clouds, that so soon follow 
that blessed sunshine that we have had; yet I cannot but 
stedfastly maintain a hope and persuasion that God will 
revive his work, and that what has been so great and very 
extraordinary, is a forerunner of a yet more glorious and 
extensive work.—It has been slanderously reported and 
printed concerning me, that I have often said, that the 
Millennium was already begun, and that it began at 
Northampton. A doctor of divinity in New England has 
ventured to publish this report to the world, from a single 
person, who is concealed and kept behind the curtain: but 
the report is very diverse from what I have ever said. In- 
deed I have often said, as I say now, that 1 looked upon 
the late wonderful revivals of religion as forerunners of 
those glorious times so often prophesied of in the Scrip- 
ture, and that this was the first dawning of that light, and 
beginning of that work, which, in the progress and issue of 
it, would at last bring on the church’s latter-day glory ; 
but there are many that know that I have from time to 
time added, that there would probably be many sore con- 
flicts and terrible convulsions, and many changes, reviv- 
ings, and intermissions, and returns of dark clouds, and 
threatening appearances, before this work shall have sub- 
dued the world, and Christ’s kingdom shall be every 
where established and settled in peace, which will be the 
lengthening of the Millennium or day of the church’s 
peace, rejoicing, and triumph on earth, so often spoken of. 
I was much entertained and delighted, dear Sir, with your 
thoughts on that text in Isa. lix. 19. which you signify in 
your letter, and so have many others been to whom I have 
communicated them; and as to what you say of some 
dreadful stroke or trial yet abiding, before the happy days 
of the promised peace and prosperity of the church, I so 
far agree with you, that I believe that, before the church of 
God shall have obtained the conquest, and the visible 
kingdom of Satan on earth shall receive its overthrow, and 
Christ’s kingdom of grace be every where established on 
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its ruins, there shall be a great and mighty struggle be- 
tween the kingdom of Christ and the kingdom of Satan, 
attended with the greatest and most extensive convulsions 
and commotion, that ever were upon the face of the earth, 
wherein doubtless many particular Christians will suffer, 
and perhaps some parts of the church. 

“ But that the enemies of the church of God should 
ever gain such advantages against her any more, as they 
have done in times past, that the victory should ever any more 
be on their side, or that it shall ever be given to the beast 
again to make war with the saints, and to prevail against 
them, and overcome them, (as in Rev. xiii. 7. and xi. 7. 
and Dan. vii. 21.) to such a degree as has been heretofore, 
is otherwise than I hope. Though in this I would be far 
from setting up my own judgment, in opposition to others, 
who are more skilled in the prophecies of Scripture than 
Tam. I think that what has mainly induced many divines 
to be of that opinion, is what is said in Revelation chap. 
xi. concerning the slaying of the witnesses, ver. 7,8. ‘And 
when they shall have finished their testimony, the beast, 
that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit, shall make war 
against them, and shall overcome them, and kill them. 
And their dead bodies shall lie in the street of the great 
city,’ &e. 

The event here spoken of, seems evidently to be that 
wherein the enemies of the church gain the greatest 
advantage against her that ever they have, and have the 
greatest conquest of her that ever they obtained, and 
bring the church nearest to a total extinction. For a long 
time the church is very small, represented by two witnesses, 
and they had been long in a very low state, prophesying 
in sackcloth; but now they are dead and their enemies 
triumph over them, as having gotten a complete victory, 
and look upon it that they are now past all possibility of 
recovery, there being less prospect of the church’s restora- 
tion than ever there was before. But are we to expect 
this, dear Sir, that Satan will ever find means to bring 
things to pass, that after all the increase of light that has 
been in the world, since the Reformation, there shall be a 
return of a more dark time than in the depth of the dark- 
ness of popery, before the Reformation, when the church of 
God shall be nearer to a total extinction, and have less of 
visibility, all true religion and light be more blotted out of 
the memories of mankind, Satan’s kingdom of darkness 
be more firmly established, all monuments of true religion 
be more abolished, and that the state of the world should 
be such, that it should appear further from any hope of a 
revival of true religion than it ever has done; is this con- 
ceivable or possible, as the state of things now is all over 
the world, even among papists themselves, without a 
miracle, a greater than any power short of divine can 
effect, without a long tract of time, gradually to bring it to 
pass, to introduce the grossest ignorance and extinguish all 
memory and monuments of truth; which was the case in 
that great extinction of true religion that was before the 
Reformation. And besides, if we suppose this war of the 
beast that ascends out of the bottomless pit with the 
witnesses, wherein he overcomes them and kills them, to 
be that last war which the church shall have with the 
beast, that great and mighty conflict that shall be just 
before the final overthrow of antichrist, that we read of in 
the 16th chap. the 13th and following verses, and in the 
19th chapter; how shall we make them consist together ? 
Tn the 11th chapter the church conflicts in sorrow, clothed 
in sackcloth, and in blood; in the 19th chap. the saints 
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are not represented as fighting in sorrow and blood, though 
the battle be exceedingly great, but in strength, glory, and 
triumph. Their Captain goes forth to this battle, in great 
pomp and magnificence, on a white horse, and on his head 
many crowns, and on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, Kine or Kincs anp Lorp oF Lorps; and the 
saints follow him, not in sackcloth, but coming forth on 
white horses, clothed in pure linen, clean and white, the 
raiment of triumph, the same raiment that the saints appear 
in, Rev. vii. 14. when they appear with palms in their 
hands, after they had washed their robes, that had been 
stained with their own blood, and made themselves white 
in the blood of the Lamb. In the conflict spoken of in 
chap. xi. the beast makes war with the witnesses, and 
overcomes them, and kills them: the same is foretold, 
Dan. vii. 21. and Rev. xiii. 7. But in that last great battle, 
just before the fall of antichrist, we find the reverse of 
this; the church shall obtain a glorious victory over the 
beast, and the beast is taken and cast into the lake of fire. 
Rev. xvii. 14. ‘These shall make war with the Lamb; and 
the Lamb shall overcome them; for he is Lord of Lords 
and King of Kings; and they that are with him are 
called, and chosen, and faithful ;’ compared with chap. xix. 
16, to the end, and chap. xvi. 16,17. In that conflict, chap. 
xi. the beast has war with the witnesses, and kills them, 
and their dead bodies lie unburied, as if it were to be meat 
for the beasts of the earth and fowls of heaven; but in 
that last conflict, Christ and his church shall slay their 
enemies, and give their dead bodies to be meat for the 
beasts of the earth and fowls of heaven, chap. xix. 17, &e. 
There is no manner of appearance in the descriptions that 
are given of that great battle, of any great advantages 
gained in it against the church, before the enemy is over- 
come, but all appearance of the contrary. The descrip- 
tions in the 16th and 19th chapters of Rev. will by no 
means allow of such an advantage, as that of the over- 
coming and slaying of the church, or people of God, and 
their lying for some time unburied, that their dead bodies 
may be for their enemies to abuse and trample on, and 
make sport with. In the 16th chap. we have an account 
of their being gathered together into the place called Ar- 
mageddon ; and then the first thing we hear of after that, 
is the pouring out of the seventh vial of God’s wrath, and 
a voice saying, Itis done; and so in chap. xix. we read of 
the beast, and the kings of the earth and their armies 
being gathered together, to make war against him that 
sat on the horse, and against his army; and then the next 
thing we hear of is the beast’s being taken, &e. The 
event of the conflict of the beast with the church, chap. xi. 
is the triumph of the church’s enemies, when they of the 
people, and kindred, and tongues, and nations, and they 
that dwell on the earth, shall see the dead bodies of the 
saints lying in the streets, and shall rejoice over them, and 
make merry, and send gifts one to another. But the event 
of that great and last battle, before the fall of antichrist, 
is quite the reverse of this, even the church’s triumphing 
over their enemies, as being utterly destroyed. Those 
events, that are consequent on the issue of the war with the 
witnesses, chap. xi. do in no wise answer to those, that are 
represented as consequent on that last conflict of antichrist 
with the church. ’Tis said that when the witnesses as- 
cended into heaven, the same hour there was an earth- 
quake, and the tenth part of the city fell; and in the 
earthquake were slain of men seven thousand! but this 
don’t seem at all to answer what is described, chap. xvi. 
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and xix. The great city was divided into three parts, and 
the cities of the nations fell; and great Babylon came in 
remembrance before God, to give her the cup of the wine 
of the fierceness of his wrath; and every island fled away, | 
and the mountains were not found. And it had been said 
before, that there was a great earthquake, such as was not 
since men were upon the earth, so mighty an earthquake 
and so great. And in chap. xix. instead of slaying 
seven thousand men, it seems as if there was a general 
slaughter of all the enemies of the church, through the 
world. And besides, if we read this 11th chapter through, 
we shall see that the falling of the tenth part of the city and 
the rising of the witnesses, and their standing on their feet 
and ascending into heaven, are represented there as entirely 
distinct from the accomplishment of the church’s glory, 
after the fall of antichrist, and God’s judging and destroy- 
ing the enemies of the church. The judgment here spoken 
of, as executed on God’s enemies, are under another woe, 
and the benefits bestowed on the church, are under another 
trumpet: for immediately after the account of the rising 
and ascending of the witnesses, and its consequences, 
follow these words, ver. 14, 15. ‘The second woe is past, 
and behold the third woe cometh quickly. And the 
seventh angel sounded, and ther? were great voices in 
heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this -vorld are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reiga 
for ever and ever.’ And in the following verses, we have 
an account of the praises sung to God on the occasion; 
and in the last verse we have a brief hint of that same great 
earthquake, and the great hail, and those thunders, and 
lightnings, and voices, that we have an account of in 
the latter part of chap. xvi. so that the earthquake men- 
tioned in the last verse of chap. xi. seems to be the 
great earthquake, that attends the last great conflict of 
the church and her enemies, rather than that mentioned 
ver. 13. 

The grand objection against all this is, that itis said, that 
the witnesses should prophesy one thousand two hundred 
and sixty days, clothed in sackcloth ; and when they have 
finished their testimony, the heast should make war against 
them, and kill them, &c. and that it seems manifest that 
after this they are no longer in sackcloth ; for henceforward 
they are in an exalted state in heaven: and that therefore, 
seeing the time of their wearing sackcloth is one thousand 
two hundred and sixty days, 7. e. during the time of the 
continuance of antichrist; hence their being slain, and 
their rising again, must be at the conclusion of this period, 
at the end of antichrist’s reign. 

In answer to which I would say, with submission to 
better judgments, that I humbly conceive that we can 
justly infer no more from this prophecy than this, viz. that 
the one thousand two hundred and sixty days is the proper 
time (as it were) of the church’s trouble and bondage, or 
being clothed in sackcloth, because it is the appointed 
time of the reign of antichrist; but this don’t hinder but 
that God, out of great compassion to his church, should, 
in some respect, shorten the days, and grant that his church 
should in some measure anticipate the appointed great 
deliverance that should be at an end of these days, as he 
has in fact done in the Reformation ; whereby his church 
has had a great degree of restoration granted her, from the 
darkness, power, and dominion of antichrist, before their 
proper time of restoration, which is at the end of the one 
thousand two hundred and sixty days; and so the church, 
through the compassion of her Father and Redeemer, an- 
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ticipates her deliverance from her sorrows; and has, in 
some respects, an end put to her testifying in sackcloth, as 
many parts of the church are henceforward brought out 
from under the dominion of the antichristian powers, into 
a state of liberty; though in other respects, the church 
may be said still to continue in her sackcloth, and in the 
wilderness, (as chap. xii. 14.) till the end of the days. And 
as to the witnesses standing on their feet, and ascending 
into heaven ; I would propose that it may be considered, 
Whether any more can be understood by it, than the pro- 
testant church’s being now (at least as to many parts of it) 
able to stand on her own legs, and in her own defence, 
and being raised to such a state, that she henceforward is 
out of the reach of the Romish powers ; that, let them do 
what they will, they shall never any more be able to get 
the church under their power, as they had before; as of- 
tentimes in the Scriptures God’s people dwelling in safety, 
cut of the reach of their enemies, is represented by their 
dwelling on high, or being set on high; Ps. lix. 1. Isa. 
Xxxill. 16. Ps. Ixix. 29. and xci. 14. and evii. 41. Prov. 
xxix. 25.; and the children of Israel, when brought out of 
Egypt, were said to be carried on eagle’s wings, that is 
lofty in its flight, flies away towards heaven where none of 
her enemies can reach her. 

I might here observe, that we have other instances of 
God’s shortening the days of his church’s captivity and 
bondage, either at the beginning or latter end, in some 
measure parallel with this. Thus the proper time of the 
bondage of the posterity of Abraham, in a strange land, 
was four hundred years, Gen. xv. 13.; but yet God in 
mercy delayed their bondage, whereby the time was much 
shortened at the beginning. So the time wherein it was 
foretold, that the whole land of Israel should be a desola- 
tion and an astonishment, and the land should not enjoy 
her sabbaths, was seventy years, Jer. xxv. 11, 12.; and 
these seventy years are dated in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 20, 21. 
from Zedekiah’s captivity ; and yet from that captivity to 
Cyrus’s decree was about fifty-two years, though it was 
indeed about seventy years before the temple was finished. 
So the proper time of the oppression of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, wherein both the sanctuary and the host should be 
trodden under-foot by him, was two thousand and three 
hundred days, Dan. vii. 13, 14. and yet God gave Israel 
a degree of deliverance by the Maccabees, and they were 
holpen with a little help, and the host ceased to be trod- 
den under-foot before that time was expired. Dan. xi. 
32, 34. 

But in these things, dear Sir, I am by no means dog- 
matical; I do but humbly offer my thoughts on what you 
suggested in your letter, submitting them to your censure. 
’Tis pity that we should expect such a terrible devasta- 
tion of the church, before her last and most glorious de- 
liverance, if there be no such thing to be expected. It may 
be a temptation to some of the people of God, the less 


~ earnestly to wish and pray for the near approach of the 


church’s glorious day, and the less to rejoice in the signs 
of its approach. 

But, let us go on what scheme we will, it is most ap- 
parent from the Scriptures, that there are mighty strug- 
glings to be expected, between the church of God and her 
enemies, before her great victory ; and there may be many 
lesser strugglings before that last,and greatest,and universal 
conflict. Experience seems to show that the church of 
God, according to God’s method of dealing with her, needs 
a great deal gradually to prepare her for that prosperity 
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and glory that he has promised her on earth; as the 
growth of the earth, after winter, needs gradually to be 
prepared for the summer heat: I have known instances, 
wherein by the heat’s coming on suddenly in the spring, 
without intermissions of cold to check the growth, the 
branches, many of them, by a too hasty growth, have after- 
wards died. And perhaps God may bring on a spiritual 
spring as he does the natural, with now and then a plea- 
sant sunshiny season, and then an interruption by clouds 
and stormy winds, till at length, by the sun more and 
more approaching, and the light increasing, the strength of 
the winter is broken. We are extremely apt to get out of 
the right way. A very great increase of comfort that is 
sudden, without time and experience, in many instances, 
has appeared to wound the soul, in some respects, though 
it seems to profit it in others. Sometimes, at the same 
time that the soul seems wonderfully delivered from those 
lusts, that are more carnal and earthly, there is an insen- 
sible increase of those that are more spiritual; as God 
told the children of Israel, that he would put out the 
former inhabitants of the land of Canaan, by little and 
little, and would not consume them at once, lest the 
beasts of the field should increase upon them.—We need 
much experience, to teach us the innumerable ways that 
we are liable to err, and to show us the evil and pernicious 
consequences of those errors. If it should please God, 
before many years, to grant another great revival of re- 
ligion in New England, we should perhaps be much 
upon our guard against such errors as we have run 
into, and which have undone us this time, but yet 
might run insensibly into other errors that now we think 
not of. 

You inquire of me, Rev. Sir, whether I reject all those 
for counterfeits that speak of visions and trances. I am 
far from doing of it: 1 am and always have been, in that 
matter, of the same opinion that Mr. Robe expresses, in 
some of those pamphlets Mr. M‘Laurin sent me, that per- 
sons are neither to be rejected nor approved on such a 
foundation. i have expressed the same thing in my dis- 
course on ‘the Marks of a Work of the True Spirit,’ and 
have not changed my mind. 

T am afraid, dear Sir, that I have been too bold with 
you, in being so lengthy and tedious, and have been too 
impertinent and forward to express my opinion upon this 
and that; but I consider myself as writing to a candid, 
christian friend and brother, with whom I may be free 
and bold, and from whom I may promise myself excuse 
and forgiveness. Dear brother, asking your earnest pray- 
ers for me and for New England, I am your affectionate 
brother, and engaged friend and servant, 

JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


The opinion here expressed by Mr. Edwards, was not 
the result of a slight and cursory examination of the sub- 
ject in discussion. He had a considerable time before 
examined, at great length, the prophecies of Daniel and 
John, with regard to this very point; and, as we shall 
soon have occasion to remark, had been convinced that 
the opinion, then commonly received, that the severest tri- 
als of the church were yet future, was erroneous. 


The Rev. Samuel Buell, whom I have already men- 
tioned, as having preached at Northampton during 
the absence of Mr. Edwards, in January, 1742, with 
uncommon fervour and success, continued his labours, 


as an evangelist among the churches, upwards of four 
years; and at length accepted of an invitation from the 
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Mr. Edwards went to East Hampton, and there preached 
his installation sermon, on the 19th of September, 1746, 


people of East Hampton, a village in the S. E. corner of | from Tsaiah Ixii. 4, 5. 


Long Island, to become their minister. At his request, 
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LETTER TO MR. M‘CULLOCH—* HUMBLE ATTEMPT TO PROMOTE EXTRAORDINARY PRAYER.” 


From the facts already recited, it will be obvious to the 
reader, that few ministers, even in the course of a long 
ministry, have as full an opportunity of learning, from 
their own observation, the true nature of a revival of re- 
ligion, and the differences between imaginary and saving 
conversion, as Mr. Edwards had now enjoyed. He had 
early discovered, that there was a radical difficulty attend- 
ing not only every revival of religion, but, in a greater or 
Jess degree, also, every instance of supposed conversion : 
—a difficulty arising from errcneous conceptions, so gene- 
rally entertained, respecting the question, What is the na- 
ture of true religion? or, What are the distinguishing 
marks of that holiness, which is acceptable in the sight of 
God ?—Perceiving, at an early period of his christian life, 
that no other subject was equally important to man, that 
no other was more frequently or variously illustrated by 
the scriptural writers, and yet, that on no other had pro- 
fessing Christians been less agreed ; his attention, as he 
himself informs us, had been particularly directed to it, 
from his first commencement of the study of theology ; 
and he was led to examine it with all the diligence, and 
care, and exactness of search and inquiry, of which his 
mind was capable. In addition to this, he had not only 
witnessed, in two successive instances, a solemn and uni- 
versal attention to religion, among the young as well as 
among grown persons in his own congregation, and in 
both, almost all of the latter, as well as very many of the 
former, gathered into the church; but he had been the 
spiritual counsellor and guide of multitudes in other con- 
gregations, where he had occasionally laboured, as well as 
of great numbers who visited him for this purpose at 
Northampton. These advantages of observation, it may 
easily be believed, were not lost on a mind like his. 

This subject, at the time of which we are speaking, had 
become, also, a subject of warm and extended contro- 
versy. The advocates of revivals of religion, had too 
generally been accustomed to attach to the mere circum- 
stances of conversion—to the time, place, manner, and 
means, in and by which it was supposed to be effected— 
an importance, no where given them in the Scriptures ; as 
well as to conclude, that all affections which were high in 
degree, and accompanied with great apparent zeal and 
ardour, were of course gracious in their nature; while 
their opposers insisted, that true religion did not consist at 
all in the affections, but wholly in the external conduct. 
The latter class attributed the uncommon attention to re- 
ligion, which they could not deny had existed for four 
years in New England, to artificial excitement merely ; 
while the former saw nothing in it, or in the measures 


taken to promote it, to condemn, but every thing to ap- 
prove. Mr. Edwards, in his views of the subject, differed 
materially from both classes. As he knew from his own 
experience, that sin and the saving grace of God might 
dwell in the same heart; so he had learned, both from 
observation and testimony, that much false religion might 
prevail during a powerful revival of true religion, and that 
at such a time, multitudes of hypocrites might spring up 
among real Christians. Thus it was in the revival of re- 
ligion in the time of Josiah, in that which attended the 
preaching of John the Baptist, in those which occurred 
under the preaching of Christ, in the remarkable out- 
pouring of: the Spirit in the days of the apostles, and in 
that which existed in the time of the Reformation. He 
clearly saw, that it was this mixture of counterfeit religion 
with true, which in all ages had given the devil his chief 
advantage against the kingdom of Christ. By this,” 
observes Mr. Edwards, “he hurt the cause of Christianity, 
in and after the apostolic age, much more, than by all the 
persecutions of both Jews and heathens. By this he pre- 
vailed against the Reformation, to put a stop to its progress, 
more than by all the bloody persecutions of the church of 
Rome. By this he prevailed against the revivals of re- 
ligion, that have occurred since the Reformation. By this 
he prevailed against New England, to quench the love of 
her espousals, about a hundred years ago. And I think I - 
have had opportunity enough to see plainly, that by this 
the devil has prevailed against the late great revival of 
religion in New England, so happy and promising in its 
beginning. I have seen the devil prevail in this way, 
against two great revivings of religion in thiscountry. By 
perverting us from the simplicity that is in Christ, he hath 
suddenly prevailed to deprive us of that fair prospect we 
had a little while ago, of a kind of paradisaic state of the 
church of God in New England.” 

These evils, it was obvious, must exist in the church, 
until their cause was removed, and men had learned to 
distinguish accurately between true and false religion. To 
contribute his own best endeavours for the accomplish- 
ment of this end, Mr. Edwards prepared and published 
his “Treatise on Religious Affections.” The great de- 
sign of this treatise is, to show, in what true religion 
consists, and what are its distinguishing marks and evi- 
dences; and thus to enable every man, who will be 
honest and faithful with himself, to decide whether he is, 
or is not,a real Christian. Similar attempts had been 
made, by many earlier writers; but it may, I believe, 
safely be asserted, that no one of their efforts, taken as a 
whole, and viewed as an investigation of the entire sub- 
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ject would now be regarded as in any high degree im- 
portant or valuable. The subject itself is one of the most 
difficult which theology presents; and demands for its 
full investigation, not only ardent piety, and a most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Scriptures, but an exact and 
metaphysical inspection of the faculties and operations 
of the human mind 3; which unfortunately few, yery few, 
writers on experimental religion have hitherto discovered. 
The work of Mr. Edwards is at once a scriptural and a 
philosophical view of the subject ;—as truly scientific 
in its arrangement, and logical in its deductions, as any 
work on the exact sciences. That it is also a thorough 
and complete view of it, we have this decisive evidence 
—that no work of the kind, of any value, has appeared 
since, for which the author has not been indebted, sub- 
stantially, to the “Treatise on the Affections ;” or which 
has not been that very treatise, in part, or in whole, diluted 
to the capacity of weaker understandings. The trial, 
to which the mind of the honest, attentive, and prayerful 
reader of its pages is subjected, is the very trial of the 
final day. He who can endure the trial of the “ Treatise on 
the Affections,” will stand unhurt amidst a dissolving uni- 
verse; and he who cannot will assuredly perish in its 
ruins. It ought to be the vade mecum, not only of every 
minister, and every Christian, but of every man, who has 
sobriety of thought enough to realize, that he has any in- 
terest in a coming eternity. Every minister should take 
effectual care that it is well dispersed among the people of 
his own charge, and that none of them is admitted to a 
profession of religion, until, after a thorough study of this 
treatise, he can satisfy both himself and his spiritual 
guide, not only that he does not rely upon the mere nega- 
tive signs of holiness, but that he finds within himself those 
distinguishing marks and evidences of its posztive exist- 
ence, which the Divine Author of holiness has pronounced 
sure and unerring. It is indeed said, that anxious in- 
quirers will often be discouraged by this course—particu- 
larly by a perusal of the Second Part of the treatise— 
from making a profession of religion, and led to renounce 
the hope of their own conversion ; and the answer is, that 
he, who, on finding himself discouraged from a_pro- 
fession of religion by the Second Part, is not encouraged 
to make it bya perusal of the Third Part, should of 
course, unless his views are perverted by disease or me- 
lancholy, consider the call ¢o repent and believe the gospel, 
as still addressed immediately to himself; and that he, 
who on the perusal of this Treatise, is led to renounce the 
hope which he had cherished of his own piety, while he 
has the best reason to regard it as a false hope, will find 
almost of course that that hope is soon succeeded by one 
which will endure the strictest scrutiny. It is also said 
that many persons cannot understand this treatise; and 
the answer is, that he who is too young to understand it 
in its substance, is too young to make a profession of reli- 
gion; and that he whose mind is too feeble to receive it 
substantially, when communicated by a kind and faithful 
pastor, cannot understandingly make such a profession. 
Pre-eminently is this treatise necessary to every congre- 
gation during a revival of religion. It was especially de- 
signed by its author to be used on every such occasion ; 
and the minister who then uses it as he ought, will find it 
like a fan in his hand, winvowing the chaff from the 
wheat. And until ministers, laying aside the miserable 
vanity which leads them, i: the mere number of those 
whom they denominate their ‘spiritual children,’ to find 
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an occasion of boasting, and of course to swell that num- 
ber as much as they can, shall be willing thus faithfully 
and honestly to make a separation among their inquirers ; 
every revival of religion will open a great and effectual 
door, through which the enemies as well as the friends of 
religion, will gain an admission into the house of God. 
And when they are thus admitted, and the ardour of ani- 
mal feeling has once subsided, the minister will generally 
find not only that he has wounded Christ in the house of 
his friends, but that he has destroyed his own peace, and 
that of his church, and prepared the way for his own 
speedy separation from his people. 

To prevent this miserable system of deception on the 
part of ministers and churches, as well as of candidates 
for a profession of religion, Mr. Edwards wrote the 
ireatise in question. As at first prepared, it was a series 
of sermons, which he preached from his own pulpit, from 
the text still prefixed to it, 1 Peter i.8. “ Whom having 
not seen, ye love: in whom, though now ye see him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.” It was thus written and preached, probably in the 
years 1742 and 1743. Being afterwards thrown into the 
form of a treatise by the author, it was published early 
in 1746. In its style it is the least correct of any of the 
works of Mr. Edwards, published in his life-time; but, 
as a work exhibiting genuine Christianity in distinction 
from all its counterfeits, it possesses such singular excel- 
lence, that were the books on earth destined to a destruc- 
tion so nearly universal, that only one beside the Bible 
could be saved; the church of Christ, if aiming to pre- 
serve the volume of the greatest value to man, that which 
would best unfold to a bereaved posterity the real nature 
of true religion, would unquestionably select for preserva- 
tion, the “‘ Treatise on the Affections.” 

This treatise was immediately republished in England 
and Scotland, and was cordially welcomed by all the 
friends of evangelical religion in those countries, as well 
as in America. Jts appearance in Scotland gave rise 
to an interesting correspondence, between Mr. Edwards 
and the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, of Carnock, near Edin- 
burgh ; which was commenced by the latter gentleman 
with the following letter. 


Letter from Mr. Gillespie. 


“ Carnock, Nov. 24, 1746. 
VERY DEAR SIR, 

I have ever honoured you for your work’s sake, and 
what the great Shepherd made you the instrument of, 
from the time you published the then very extraordinary 
account of the revival of religion at Northampton, I 
think in the year 1735. The two performances you pub- 
lished on the subject of the late glorious work in New 
England, well adapted to that in Scotland, gave me great 
satisfaction, especially the last of them, for peculiar rea- 
sons. This much I think myself bound to say. I have 
many a time, for some years, designed to claim humbly 
the privilege of correspondence with you. What has made 
me defer doing it so long, when some of my brethren and 
good acquaintances have been favoured with it for a con- 
siderable time, it is needless now to mention. [I shall 
only say, I have blamed myself for neglect in that mat- 
ter. I do now earnestly desire a room in your prayers 
and friendship, and a letter from you sometimes, when 
you have occasion to write to Scotland ; and I shall wish 
to be as regular as I can in making a return. With your 
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permission, I propose to trouble you now and then with 
the proposal of doubts and difficulties that I meet with, 
and am exercised by; as for other reasons, so because 
some solutions in the two mentioned performances were 
peculiarly agreeable to me, and I find from these dis- 
courses, that wherein I have differed in some things from 
many others, my sentiments have harmonized with Mr. 
Edwards. This especially was the case in some things 


eontained in your ‘ Thoughts concerning the Revival of 


Religion in New England. All the apology I make for 
using such freedom, though altogether unacquainted, is 
that you will find from my short attestation in Mr.-Robe’s 
Narrative, I am no enemy to you or to the work you 
have been engaged in, and which you have defended in a 
way I could not but much approve of. Also my friend 
and countryman, the Rev. Mr. Robert Abercrombie, will 
inform you about me, if you have occasion to see him or 
hear from him. 

I longed to see somewhat about impressions respecting 
facts and future events, &c. whether by scripture texts or 
otherwise, made on the minds of good people, and sup- 
posed to be from the Lord; for I have had too good occa- 
sion to know the hurtful, yea, pernicious tendency of this 
principle, as commonly managed, upon many persons in 
manifold instances and various respects. It has indeed 
surprised me much, that wise, holy, and learned divines, as 
well as others, have supposed this a spiritual experience, 
an answer of prayers, an evidence of being highly. favour- 
ed by the Lord, &c. and I was exceeding glad, that the 
Lord had directed you to give so seasonable a caveat 
against what I am assured you had the best reason to 
term, ‘ A handle in the hand of the devil,’ &c. I was only 
sorry your then design had not permitted you to say more 
on that point. It merits a volume; and the proper full 
discussion of it would be one of the most seasonable and 
effectual services done the church of Christ, and interest of 
vital religion through the world, that I know of. I re- 
joice to find there is a good deal more on that subject in- 
terspersed in your ‘ Treatise of Religious Affections,’ 
which I have got, but could not as yet regularly peruse. 
I humbly think the Lord calls you, dear Sir, to consider 
every part of that point in the most critical manner, and to 
represent fully the consequences resulting from the several 
principles in that matter, which good people, as well as 
others, have been so fond of. And as (if I do not mis- 
take) Providence has already put that in your hand as a 
part of your generation-work, so it will give me, as well as 
others, vast satisfaction to find more said on the subject by 
you, if you do not find what is in the mentioned treatises 
sufficient, as to which I can form no judgment, because, 
for myself, I have not as yet considered it. If any other 
author has treated that subject, I do not remember to have 
met with it, and I believe hell has been no less delighted 
than surprised, that a regular attack has not been made on 
them on that side before now. I doubt not they dread the 
consequences of such assault with exquisite horror. The 
neglect or oversight, if not the mistakes, of so many learn- 
ed authors, who have insisted on doctrines that bear simili- 
tude or relation to this matter, while it was passed over, I 
humbly think should teach us humility, and some other 
useful lessons I need not name to Mr. Edwards. 

I hope, dear Sir, it will not offend you, that I humbly 
offer some remarks, with all due deference, upon what I 
have observed in looking into your ¢ Treatise on Religious 

* See vol. i. pp. 258, 259, 
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Affections :’ and, upon further perusal, shall frankly repre- 
sent what I may find difficulty about, if any such passage 
should cast up; expecting you will be so good as to set me 
right, if I shall mistake or not perceive your meaning. 
Pages 78, 79,* there are several passages I do not well 
understand. Page 78, line 6, ad finem, you say, ‘ That 
they should confidently, believe and trust, while they yet 
remain without spiritual light or sight, is an antiscriptural 
and absurd doctrine you are refuting.’ But this doctrine, 
as it is understood by many, is, that Christians ought firm- 
ly to believe and trust in Christ without light or sight, and 
though they are in a dark, dead frame, and for the present 
having no spiritual experiences and discoveries. Had you 
said they could not or would not believe or trust without 
spiritual light or sight, this is what could not be doubted : 
but I humbly apprehend, the position will not hold as you 
have laid it, whether it is applied to a sinner or a saint, as 
I suppose you understand it ; for though the sinner never 
will believe on the Lord Jesus, till he has received a sav- 
ing manifestation of his glory by the work of the Spirit, 
yet every sinner, we know, is indispensably bound, at all 
seasons, by the divine authority, to believe instantly on 
the Lord Jesus. The command of the Lord, 1 John iii. 
23. that we should believe on the name of his Son Jesus 
Christ, no less binds the sinner to immediate performance, 
than the command not to kill, to keep the sabbath day, 
or any other duty, as to the present performance of 
which, in way of duty, all agree, the sinner is bound. I 
suppose none of us think we are authorized, or will ad- 
venture to preach, that the sinner should delay to attempt 
to believe in the Saviour, till he finds Hght from heaven 
shining into his mind, or has got a saving sight or dis- 
covery of the Lord Jesus, though it is certain he cannot 
believe, nor will do it eventually, till favoured with such 
light or sight; because we should, in that event, put in a 
qualification where the apostle Paul and Silas did put 
none; such is their exhortation to the jailor, Acts xvi. 31. 
Also, as it may be the last call the sinner is to receive, in 
the dispensation of the word, we are bound to require him 
instantly to believe, whatever he does or does not feel in 
himself. If you did intend not the sinner, but the saint, 
in the before-mentioned positions, as I am apt to think 
your scope plainly intimates, still I apprehend these your 
assertions are not tenable; for I humbly suppose the Chris- 
tian is bound to trust the divine faithfulness plighted in 
the promise for needful blessings, be his case with respect 
to light or darkness, sight, &c. what it will; and that no 
situation the saint can be in, looses him from obligation 
to glorify the Lord on all occasions, by trusting in him and 
expecting the fulfilment of his word suiting his case. Also 
I would imagine, in Isa.1. 10. the saint is required to believe, 
in the precise circumstances mentioned in your assertion 
above mentioned. Pardon my freedom. You do indeed 
say, ‘ It is truly the duty of those who are thus in dark- 
ness to come out of darkness into light and believe,’ page 
78, line 5; but how to reconcile that with the mentioned 
assertion that immediately follows, or with Isa. 1. 10. or 
other scriptures, or said assertions, and the other, of which 
before, I am indeed at a loss. Sometimes I think it is not 
believing the promise, or trusting the Lord, and trusting in 
him, you mean in the positions I have cited ; bat the be- 
lief of the goodness of one’s state that he isa saint. If that 
was what you intended, I heartily wish you had said so 
much in the book; but as this is not ordinarily what is 
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meant by believing in Scripture, I must suppose it was not 
the idea affixed to your words ; and an expression of yours 
seems to make it evident. Had you plainly stated the dis- 
tinction, betwixt the impossibility of one’s actually believ- 
ing, and its yet being his duty to believe, in the circum- 
Stances you mentioned, danger of mistake and a handle for 
cavil had been cut off. 

Page 78, line 20, &c., you say, ‘ To press and urge 
them to believe, without any spiritual light or sight, tends 
greatly to help forward the delusions of the prince of 
darkness.’ Had you said, to press them to believe that 
the Lord was their God, when going on in a course of sin, 
or when sinning presumptuously, was of such tendency, 
which probably was in part what you designed, it would, 
in my humble apprehension, have been much more safe, 
for the reasons given. Also, as it is ordinarily and justly 
observed, that they who are most humbled think they are 
least so, when under a saving work of the Spirit, perhaps 
in like manner, spiritual light and sight may, in some in- 
stances, be mistaken or not duly apprehended ; in which 
case, the person, upon admitting and proceeding upon 
your suppositions, may perhaps be apt to give way to un- 
belief, and to say, If I am not to be urged by the Lord’s 
Servants to believe in my present circumstances, it would 
surely be presumptuous in me to entertain thoughts of 
attempting it. Or, it may be, he shall think he has not 
that degree of spiritual light or sight, that is absolutely 
necessary in order to his believing; and thus the evil heart 
of unbelief shall make him depart from the living God, 
and neglect to set to his seal that he is true, perhaps from 
the apprehension that it is his duty to remain as he is, or 
at least in the persuasion it would be in vain to essay to 
believe, till matters be otherwise with him. If I have de- 
duced consequences from your words and manner of rea- 
soning, which you think they do not justly bear, I will be 
glad to be rectified by you, dear Sir, and would be satis- 
fied to know from you, how the practice you remark upon 
in the fore-mentioned passage tends to help forward the 
delusions of Satan. I am apt to believe the grounds upon 
which you proceed, in the whole paragraph I have men- 
tioned, is, that you have with you real Antinomians, who 
teach things about faith and believing, subversive of new 
obedience and gospel holiness, and inconsistent with the 
scripture doctrines concerning them. But as we have 
few, if any such at all, (I believe I might say more,) in 
this country, and at the same time have numbers who 
would have the most accurate and judicious evangelical 
" preachers to insist a great deal more upon doing, and less 
upon believing, Mark x. 17—23. for what reasons you 
will perceive, I am afraid your words will be misrepre- 
sented by them, and a sense put upon your expressions, 
which you were far from intending. I expect a mighty 
clamour by the Seceders, if the book shall fall into their 
hands. All I shall say about what is expressed by you, 
page 78, line 32, &c. is, that I have frequently heard it 
taught by those accounted the most orthodox, that the 
believer was bound to trust in the Lord, in the very worst 
frame he could be in, and that the exercise of faith was the 
way to be delivered from darkness, deadness, backsliding, 
&e. It is impossible one should err, who follows the 
course prescribed by the Lord in his word. I suppose no 
person is bound or allowed to defer believing one single 
moment, because he finds himself in a bad situation, be- 
cause the Spirit breathes not on him, or he finds not actual 
influence from heaven communicated to him at that sea- 
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son, rendering him capable or meet. for it; for this reason, 
that not our ability or fitness, but the Lord’s command, is 
the rule of duty, &c. It merits consideration, whether the 
believer should ever doubt of his state, on any account 
whatever ; because doubting, as opposed to believing, is 
absolutely sinful. I know the opposite has been pre- 
scribed, when the saint is plunged in prevailing iniquity ; 
but does not doubting strengthen corruption? is not un- 
belief the leading sin, as faith is the leading grace ? 

Page 258, (Note,) you cite as an-authority Mr. Stod- 
dard, affirming, ‘ One way of sin is exception enough 
against men’s salvation, though their temptations be 
great.’ I well remember the singularly judicious Dr. 
Owen somewhere says to this effect, ‘ Prevalence of a 
particular sin over a person for a considerable time, shows 
him to be no saint, except when under the power of a 
strong temptation.’ I would suppose such texts as Isaiah 
Ixiv. 6. page 65, 3, &c. warranted the Doctor to assert as 
he did. It is, I own, no small difficulty to steer the 
middle course, betwixt affording hypocrites ground un- 
warrantably to presume on the one hand, and wounding 
the Lord’s dear children on the other; and all the little 
knowledge of the Scriptures I would hope the Lord has 
given me, makes me think Mr. Shepherd, good and great 
man as he was, verged not a little to the last extreme, with 
whom, if I mistake not, Mr. Stoddard symbolizes in the 
above assertion ; for such as I have mentioned, I appre- 
hend is the drift and tendency of Mr. Shepherd’s princi- 
ples. In some instances, daily experience and observation 
confirm me still more, that we should be very cautious 
and modest when asserting on that head, and should take 
care to go no further in the matter, than we have plain 
Scripture to bear us out. The consideration, that in- 
dwelling sin sometimes certainly gets such ascendant, that 
the new creature is, for the time the Lord seems meet, as 
fire buried under ashes, undiscerned and inactive, lays 
foundation, in my humble apprehension, for saying some- 
what stronger on that point, than [ would choose to utter 
in public teaching; and how long a saint may have been 
in the case now hinted, 1 suppose it belongs not to us 
precisely to determine. 

Page 259, you say, ‘ Nor can a true saint ever fall 
away, so that it shall come to this, that ordinarily there 
shall be no remarkable difference in his walk and be- 
haviour since his conversion, from what was before.’ I 
do not remember that the Scripture any where mentions, 
that David or Solomon were sanctified from the womb. 
I think the contrary may be presumed ; and it is evident 
for a considerable time, with the first ordinarily, and for a 
long time, in the case of the latter ordinarily, there was a 
remarkable difference for the worse, in the walk and be- 
haviour of both of them, when we are sure they were saints, 
from what it appears it had been in their younger years. 
Besides, let us suppose a person of a good natural dispo- 
sition, bred up in aversion to all vicious practices, by a 
religious education and example, and virtuous inclination 
thus cultivated in him, 2 Peter ii. 20. and he is converted 
when come to maturity, and afterwards corruption in him 
meets with peculiar temptations ; I doubt much if: there 
would be a remarkable difference betwixt his then conver- 
gation and walk, and that in unregeneracy. The contrary 
[I think is found in experience, and the principles laid 
down leave room to suppose it. 

I own in what I have above said I have perhaps gone 
further than becomes a man of my standing in writing to 
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one of Mr. Edwards’s experience, and am heartily sorry 
my first letter to you is in such a strain, and on such a 
subject. But love to you, dear Sir, and concern lest you 
should be thought to patronize what I am sure you do 
not, and to oppose what are your real sentiments, made 
me write with such freedom, and break over restraints, 
which modesty, decency, &c. should otherwise have laid 
me under, that you might have an opportunity to know 
in what light these things I mention to you appear to 
some who are your real friends in this country. A valu- 
able minister, in looking into what is noticed in pages 78 
and 79, said to me, it would be right some should write 
you about it; and I take this first opportunity, that you 
may have access to judge of the matter, and what it may 
be proper for you to do or not to do in it. 

I will expect an answer with yourconvenience. I hope 
you will deal freely with me; for J can say, I would sit 
down and learn at your feet, dear Sir, accounting myself 
as a child in knowledge of the Scriptures, when com- 
pared with others I will not name, and the longer I 
live I see the greater advantage in improvements of that 
kind. Conceal nothing that you think will tend to put me 
right if you find my views are not just. IT proposed in the 
beginning of this letter to trouble you with some questions 
or doubts, and shall mention one or two at present. What 
should one do who is incessantly harassed by Satan ; 
can by no means keep him out of his mind; has used all 
means prescribed in Scripture and suggested by divines 
for resistance known to him, in vain; it may be for a long 
time has cried to Christ, but he hears not, seems not to 
regard him; all his efforts are swallowed up in the deluge 
of the foe; do what he will, seems to gain no ground 
against the powers of darkness ; is apt to dread he shall 
sink under the load, and never shall be delivered in this 
world? What would you advise such a person to do? 
What construction, think you, should be put on the sove- 
reign conduct and dispensation of Heaven toward him? 
I have occasion to be conversant about this case practi- 
cally demonstrated, of many years continuance, without 
interruption ; and will therefore be glad to have your mind 
about it in a particular manner, and as much at large as 
you conveniently can. It is said, all things work for good, 
&c. As degrees of glory will be in proportion to those of 
grace, how can it be made appear it is for one’s good what 
sometimes happens to saints, their being permitted to fall 
under backslidings and spiritual decays, and to die in that 
state, perhaps after continuing in it a considerable while, 
and when their situation has been attended with the me- 
lancholy circumstances and consequences that sometimes 
have place in that state of matters? The solution of this I 
would gladly receive from you. - 

Are the works of the great Mr. Boston known in your 
country, wz. the Fourfold State of Man, View of the Co- 
venant of Grace, and a Discourse on Afflictions, and 
Church Communion, &c. If not, inform me by your 
letter. I have now need to own my fault in troubling you 
with so long a letter, and so I shall end,” &e. 


Letter from Mr. Edwards to Mr. M‘Culloch, of Cam- 
buslang. 


“ To the Rev. Mr. M‘Culloch. 
Northampton, Jan. 21, 1747. 
Rev. anp DEAR Brorugr, 
The time seems long to me since I have received a 
letter from you; I have had two letters from each of my 
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other correspondents in Scotland since I have had any 
from you. Our correspondence has been to me very 
pleasant, and I am very loth it should fail. 

Great changes have been, dear Sir, since I have had a 
letter from you, and God has done great things, both in 
Scotland and America; though not of the same nature, 
with those that were wrought some years ago, by the out- 
pourings of his Spirit, yet those wherein his providence 
is on many accounts exceedingly remarkable: in Scot- 
land, in the suppression of the late rebellion; and in 
America, in our preservation from the great French arma- 
da, from Brest, and their utter disappointment and. confu- 
sion, by the immediate and wonderful hand of Heaven 
against them, without any interposition of any arm of 
flesh. The nearest akin to God’s wonderful works of old, 
in the defence of his people in Moses’s, Joshua’s, and 
Hezekiah’s time, perhaps of any that have been in these 
latter ages of the world. I have been writing some ac- 
count of it to Mr. M‘Laurin ; but since then I have seen 
a thanksgiving sermon of Mr. Prince’s, preached on that 
occasion; in which is a much more distinct, particular, 
and (1 suppose) exact account of the matter (which ser- 
mon you will doubtless see). Though there is something 
that I observed in my letter to Mr. M‘Laurin, of the 
coming of that fleet, its being overruled for our preserva- 
tion, in this part of the land where I dwell, when emi- 
nently exposed, and when we have all reason to think our 
enemies in Canada had formed designs against us, that 
Mr. Prince does not mention. 

In my last letter to you, I wrote you some thoughts 
and notions I had entertained, concerning the pouring out 
of the sixth vial on the river Euphrates, and the approach 
of the happy day of the church’s prosperity and glory, 
and the utter destruction of antichrist, and other enemies 
of the church, so often spoken of in the Holy Scriptures : 
I signified it as what appeared to me probable, that one 
main thing intended by the drying up the river Eupbrates, 
was the drying up the temporal supplies and income of 
the antichristian church and kingdom ; and suggested it to 
consideration whether God, appearing so wonderfully for 
the taking Cape Breton, and the American fishery, thereon 
depending, out of the hands of the French, and thereby 
drying up so great a fountain of the wealth of the kingdom 
of France, might not be looked upon as one effect of the 
sixth vial. I would now also propose it to be considered, 
whether God’s so extraordinarily appearing to baffle the 
great attempt of the French nation, to repossess them- 
selves of this place, be not some confirmation of it; and 
whether or no the almost ruining the French East India 
trade, by the dreadful hand of Heaven, in burying their 
stores at Port L’Orient, and the taking so many of their 
ships by Commodore Barnet, and also the taking so many 
of their South Sea ships, vastly rich, and several other 
things of like nature, that might be mentioned, may not 
probably be further effects of this vial. But whatever be 
thought of these particular events, and the application of 
the prophecies to them; yet it appears to me, that God’s 
late dealings, both with Great Britain and the American 
plantations, if they be duly considered, as they are in 
themselves and circumstances, afford Just reason to hope 
that a day is approaching for the peculiar triumphs of 
divine mercy and sovereign grace, over all the unwortli- 
ness, and most aggravated provocations of men. If it be 
considered what God’s past dealings have been with Eng- 
land and Scotland for two centuries past, what obligations 
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he has laid those nations under, and particularly the 
mercies bestowed more lately ; and we then well consider 
the kind, manner, and degree, of the provocations and wick- 
edness of those nations, and yet that God so spares them, 
and has of late so remarkably delivered them, when so 
exposed to deserved destruction: and if it be also con- 
sidered what God’s dealings have been with this land, on 
its first settlement, and from its beginning hitherto, and 
how long we have been revolting and growing worse, and 
what great mercy he has lately granted us, on the late 
remarkable striving of his Spirit with us, and how his 
Spirit has been treated, his mercy and grace despised, and 
bitterly opposed, how greatly we have backslidden, what a 
degree of stupidity we are sunk into, and how full the 
land has been of such kinds of wickedness, as have ap- 
proached so near to the unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost, and how obstinate we are still in our wickedness, 
without the least appearances of repentance or reformation ; 
and it be then considered how God has of late made his 
arm bare, in almost miraculous dispensations of his 
providence, in our behalf, to succeed us against our ene- 
mies, and defend us from them :—I say, if these things be 
considered, it appears evident to me, not only that God’s 
mercies are infinitely above the mercies of men; but also 
that he has, in these things, gone quite out of the usual 
course of his providence and manner of dealings with his 
professing people, and I confess, it gives me great hope 
that God’s appointed time is approaching, for the triumphs 
and displays of his infinite, sovereign grace, beyond all 
that ever has been before, from the beginning of the world ; 
at least I think there is much in these things, considered 
together with other remarkable things God has lately done, 
to encourage and animate God’s people unitedly to cry to 
God, that he would appear for the bringing on those glori- 
ous effects of his mercy, so often foretold to be in the 
latter days; and particularly to continue that concert for 
prayer, set on foot in Scotland, and which it is now pro- 
posed to continue seven years longer. My wife and chil- 
dren join with me in respectful, cordial salutations to you 
and yours. 

That we may be remembered in your prayers, is the 


request, dear Sir, of your affectionate brother, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


To the letter from Mr. Gillespie, Mr. Edwards returned 
the following answer. 


“ Northampton, Sept. 4, 1747. 
Rey. AND DEAR SiR, 

T received your letter of Nov. 24, 1746, though very 
long after it was written. I thank you for it, and for your 
proposing a correspondence. Such an offer I shall gladly 
embrace, and esteem it a great privilege, more especially 
from the character I have received of you from Mr. Aber- 
crombie, who I perceive was intimately acquainted with 
you. 

As to the objections you make against some things con- 
tained in my work on Religious Affections, I am sorry you 
did not read the book through before you made them ; if 
you had, perhaps the difficulties would not have appeared 
quite so great. As to what is contained in the 78th and 
79th pages, I suppose there is not the least difference of 
opinion between you and me, unless it be concerning the 
signification and propriety of expressions. I am fully of 
your mind, and always was without the least doubt of it; 
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‘ That every oné, both saint and sinner, is indispensably 
bound, at all seasons, by the Divine authority, to believe 
instantly on the Lord Jesus ; and that the command of the 
Lord, 1 John iii. 23. that we should believe on the name 
of his Son Jesus Christ, as it is a prescription of the moral 
law, no less binds the sinner to immediate performance, 
than the commandment not to kill, to keep the sabbath 
day, or any other duty, as to the present performance of 
which, in way of duty, all agree the sinner is bound; and 
that men are bound to trust the divine faithfulness, be 
their case with respect to light and darkness, sight, &c. 
what it will; and that no situation they can be in, looses 
them from obligation to glorify the Lord at all seasons, and 
to expect the fulfilment of his words; and that the sinner 
who is without spiritual light or sight is bound to believe, 
and that it is a duty at that very time incumbent on him 
to believe.’ But I conceive that there is a great deal of 
difference between these two things, viz. its being the duty 
of a man, who is without spiritual light or sight, to believe, 
and its being his duty to believe without spiritual light or 
sight, or to believe while he yet remains without spiritual 
light or sight. Just the same difference, which there is 
between these two things, viz. its being his duty who has 
no faith to believe, and its being his duty to believe with- 
out faith, or to believe without believing. I trust none will 
assert the latter, because of the “contradiction which it 
implies. As it is not proper to say, it is a man’s duty to 
believe without faith, because it implies a contradiction ; 
so I think it equally improper to say, itis a man’s duty to 
believe without those things which are essentially implied 
in faith, because that also implies a contradiction. But a 
spiritual sight of Christ, or knowledge of Christ, is essen- 
tially implied in the very nature and notion of faith; and 
therefore it is absurd to talk of believing on Christ, with- 
out spiritual light or sight. It is the duty of a man, 
who is without those things which essentially belong to 
faith, to believe; and it is the duty of a man, who is with- 
out those things which essentially belong to love, to love 
God; because it is an indispensable obligation that lies 
on all men at all times, and in all circumstances, to love 
God: but yet it is not a duty to love God without loving 
him, or continuing without those things which essentially 
belong to his love. It is the duty of those who have no 
sense of the loveliness of God and have no esteem of him, 
to love him, and they are not in the least excused, by the 
want of this sense and esteem in not loving him one mo- 
ment; but yet it would be properly nonsense to say,it is 
their duty to love him, without any sense of his loveliness, or 
esteem of him. It is indeed their duty this moment to come 
out of their disesteem, and stupid wicked insensibility of his 
loveliness, and to love him. I made the distinction (I 
thought) very plainly, in the midst of those sentences you 
quote as exceptionable. I say expressly, p. 74,‘ It is truly 
the duty of those who are in darkness, to come out of darkness 
into light and believe ; but, that they should confidently 
believe and trust, while they yet remain withoué spiritual 
light or sight, is an anti-scriptural and absurd doctrine.’ 
The misunderstanding between us, dear Sir, I suppose to 
be in the different application of the particle without, in 
my use of it, and your understanding of it, or what we un- 
derstand as spoken of and supposed in the expression, 
without spiritual light or sight. As I use it, I apply it to 
the act of believing, and I suppose it to be very absurd 
to talk of an act of faith without spiritual light or sight, 
wherein I suppose you will allow me to be in the right 
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“As you understand it, it is applied to duty or obligation, 
and you suppose it to be not at all absum, to talk of an 
obligation to believe without spiritual light or sight, but 
that the obligation remains full, where there is no spiritual 
light or sight, wherein I allow you are in the right. I 
think, Sir, if you read what I have said in my book on 
this head again, it will be exceedingly apparent to you, 
that it is thus that I apply the preposition without, and 
not as you before understood it. I thought I had very 
plainly manifested, that what I meant by being in darkness 
was being in spiritual blindness, and so in a dead, stupid, 
and unchristian frame, and not what is commonly called 
being without the light of God’s countenance, under the 
hidings of his face. Great numbers in this country pro- 
ceed on the supposition, in their opinions and practice, that 
there really is such a manner of believing, such a kind of 
faith as this, viz. a confident believing and firm trusting in 
God in the dark, in the sense just mentioned, which is the 
subject matter of Divine prescription, and which many ac- 
tually have. Indeed thereare innumerable instances of such 
as are apparently in a most negligent, apostate, and every 
way unchristian and wicked frame; who yet, encouraged by 
this principle, retain a strong confidence of their piety, and 
imagine that herein they do their duty and glorify God, 
under the notion of trusting God in the dark, and hoping 
against hope, and not relying on their own righteousness ; 
and they suppose it would show a legal spirit to do other- 
wise. I thought-it would be manifest to every reader that 
I was arguing against such persons as these. 

You say, ‘It merits consideration, whether the be- 
aver should ever doubt of his state, on any account what- 
ever, because doubting, as opposed to believing, is 
absolutely sinful.’ Here, Sir, youseem to suppose that a 
person’s doubting of his own good estate, is the proper op- 
posite of faith ; and these and some other expressions in 
your letter seem to suppose that doubting of one’s good 
estate, and unbelief, are the same thing; and so, that con- 
fidence in one’s good estate, and faith, are the same thing. 
This, [ acknowledge, I donot understand ; I do not sup- 
pose faith, and a person’s believing that he has faith, to be 
the same thing. Nor do [ take unbelief, or being without 
faith, and doubting whether he has it, to be the same 
thing, but entirely different. I should have been glad either 
that you had taken a little more notice of what I say on this 
head, p. 79, 80, or that you had said something to convince 
me that I am wrong in this point. The erercise of fuith is 
doubtless the way to be delivered from darkness, deadness, 
backsliding, Sc. or rather is the deliverance ; as forsaking 
sin is the way to deliverance from sin, and is the deliver- 
ance itself. The exercise of grace is doubtless the way to 
deliverance from a graceless frame, which consists in the 
want of the exercise of grace. But as to what you say, or 
seem to intimate, that a person’s being confident of his own 
good estate, is the way to be delivered from darkness, 
deadness, backsliding, and prevailing iniquity; I think, 
whoever supposes this to be God’s method of delivering 
his saints, when sunk into an evil, careless, carnal, and un- 
christian frame, first to assure them of their good estate 
and his favour, while they yet remain in sucha frame, and 
to make that the means of their deliverance, does surely 
mistake God’s method of dealing with such persons. 
Among all the multitudes I have had opportunity to ob- 
serve, I never knew one dealt with after this manner. I 
have known many brought back from great declension, 
who appeared to me to be real saints; but it was ina 
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way very different from this. In the first place, conscience 
has been awakened, and they have been brought into dis- 
tressing fears of the wrath of God. Thus they have be- 
come the subjects of a new work of humiliation, and have 
been led deeply to feel that they deserve his wrath, even 
while they have feared it, before God has delivered them 
from their apprebensions, and comforted them with a re- 
newed sense of his favour. 

As to what I say of the necessity of universal obedi- 
ence, or of one way of known sin, (i. e. so as properly to 
be said to be the way and manner of the man,) being ex- 
ception enough against a man’s salvation ; I should have 
known better what to have said further about it, if you 
had briefly shown how the passages of Scripture which I 
mention, and the arguments which I deduce from them, 
are insufficient for the proof of this point. I confess they 
appear to me to approve it as fully, as any thing concern- 
ing the necessary qualifications of a Christian can be proved 
from Scripture. 

You object against my saying, p. 259, ‘Nor can a 
true saint ever fall away to such a degree, that ordinarily 
there shall be no remarkable difference between his be- 
haviour, after his conversion, and before.” This, I think, 
implies no more than that his behaviour, in similar circum- 
stances, and under similar trials, will have a remarkable 
difference. As to the instances of David and Solomon, I 
am not aware that the Scriptures give us any where so full 
a history of their behaviour before their conversion, as to 
enable us to compare it with their subsequent life. These 
examples are uncertain. But 1] think those doctrines of 
the Scriptures are not uncertain, which I mention in the 
passage you cite, to prove that converts are new men, new 
creatures, that they are renewed not only within but with- 
out, that old things are passed away and all things become 
new, that they walk in newness of life, that the members 
of their bodies are new, that whereas they before were the 
servants of sin, and yielded their members servants of 
iniquity, now they yield them servants of righteousness 
unto holiness. 

As to the doubts and cases of difficulty you mention, 
I think it needless for a divine of your character, to apply 
for the solution of them to one, who ought rather to take 
the attitude of a learner. However, since you are pleased 
to insist on my giving my mind upon them, I would 
observe, with regard to the first case you mention, that of 
a person incessantly harassed by Satan, &c. you do not 
point out the nature of the temptations with which he is 
harassed ; and without this, I think it impossible to give 
proper advice and directions concerning it. Satan is to be 
resisted in a very different manner, in different kinds of 
onsets. When persons are harassed with those strange, 
horrid impressions, to which persons afflicted with hypo- 
chondria are often subject, he is to be resisted in a very 
different manner, from what is proper in cases of violent 
temptation to gratify some worldly lust. In the former 
case, I should by no means advise men to resist the devil 
by entering the lists with him, and engaging in a violent 
struggle with the grand adversary ; but rather by divert- 
ing the mind from his frightful suggestions, by going on 
stedfastly and diligently in the ordinary course of duty, 
without allowing themselves time and leisure tc attend to 
his sophistry, and by committing themselves to God in 
prayer. That is the best way of resisting the devil, which 
crosses his design most; and he more effectually disap- 
points him in such cases, who treats him with neglect, 
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than he who engages in a direct conflict, and tries his 
strength and skill with him, in a violent dispute or com- 
bat. The latter course rather gives him an advantage ; 
and if he can get persons thus engaged in a violent strug- 
gle, he gains a great point. He knows that hypochon- 
driacal persons are not qualified to maintain it. By this he 
diverts him from the ordinary course of duty ; and having 
gained his attention to what he says, he has opportunity 
to use all his craft and subtilty. By such a struggle he 
raises a deeper melancholy, weakens the mind still more, 
gets the unhappy man faster and faster in his snares, and 
increases his anxiety of mind ; which is the very thing by 
which he mainly accomplishes all his purposes with such 
persons. 

As to the difficulty of verifying Rom. viii. 28. « All 
things shall work together for good to them that love God,’ 
in the case of a Christian who falls under backsliding and 
spiritual decays ; it is not perfectly obvious how this is to 
be interpreted, and how far it may hence be inferred, 
that the temptations of Christians from Satan and an evil 
world, and their declensions and sins, shall surely work 
for their good. However, since you desire my thoughts, I 
will endeavour to express them. 

Two things may be laid down, as certain and indu- 
bitable, concerning this doctrine of the apostle. 

’ First. The meaning cannot be that God’s actual dis- 


pensations towards each Christian are the best for him of 


all that are possible; or that all things which are ordered 
for him, or done with respect to him, are in all respects 
better for him than any thing which God could have or- 
dered or done, issuing in the highest good and happiness 
to which he can possibly be brought; for that implies 
that God will confer on every one of his elect as 
much happiness as he can confer, in the utmost exer- 
cise of his omnipotence ; and this sets aside all those 
different degrees of grace and holiness here, and ylory 
hereafter, which he bestows according to his sovereign 
pleasure. 

All things work together for good to the saints; all 
may have a concurring tendency to their happiness, and 
may finally issue in it, and yet not tend to, or issue in, the 
highest possible degree of happiness. There is a certain 
measure of holiness and happiness, to which each one of 
the elect is eternally appointed, and all things that relate 
to him work together to bring to pass this appointed mea- 
sure of good. The text and context speak of God’s eter- 
nal purpose of good to the elect, predestinating them to a 
conformity to his Son in holiness and happiness ; and the 
implicit reasoning of the apostle leads us to suppose that 
all things will purely concur to bring to effect God’s eter- 
nal purpose. Hence from his reasoning it may be inferred, 
that all things will tend to, and work together to accom- 
plish, that degree of good which God has purposed to be- 
stow upon them, and not any more. Indeed it would be 
in itself unreasonable to suppose any thing else ; for as 
God is the supreme orderer of all things, doubtless all 
things shall be so ordered, that with one consent they 
shall help to bring to pass his ends and purposes ; but 
surely not to bring to pass what de does not aim at, and 
never intended. God, in his government of the world, 
is carrying on his own designs in every thing ; but he 
is not carrying on that which is not his design, and 
therefore there is no need of supposing, that all the cir- 
cumstances, means, and advantages of every saint, are the 
best in every respect that God could have ordered for him, 


« 
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or that there could have been no circumstances or means 
of which he could have been the subject, which would 
with God's usual blessing have issued in his greater good. 
Every Christian is a living stone, that, in this present state 
of preparation, is fitting for the place appointed for him in 
the heavenly temple. In this sense all things undoubt- 
edly work together for good to every one who is called 
according to God’s promise. He is, all the while he lives 
in this world, by all the dispensations of Providence to- 
wards him, fitting for the particular mansion in glory 
which is appointed and prepared for him. 

Secondly. When it is said, that ‘all things work toge- 
ther for good to them that love God,’ it cannot be in- 
tended that all things, both positive and negative, are best 


for them; in other words, that not only every positive 


thing, of which Christians are the subjects, or in which 
they are concerned, will work for their good, but also, that 
when any thing is absent or withheld from them by God 
in his providence, that absence or withholding is also for 
their good, in such a sense, as to be better for them than 
the presence or bestowment would have been; for this 
would have the same absurd consequence which was men- 
tioned before, vez. That God makes every Christian as 
happy as he possibly can make him. And if so, it would 
follow that God’s withholding from his people greater de- 
grees of the sanctifying influences of his Spirit, is for their 
good, and that it is best for them to live and die with so 
small a measure of piety as they actually possess, which 
is the same as to say, that it is for their good to have no 
more good, or that it is for their happiness to have no 
more happiness here and hereafter. If we carefully exa- 
mine the apostle’s discourse in Rom. viii. it will be appa- 


ent that his words imply no such thing. All God’s crea- 


tures, and all that he does in disposing of them, is for the 
good of the Christian; but it will not thence follow, that 
all God’s forbearing to do is also for his good, or that it is 
best for him that God does no more for him. 

Hence, with regard to the position, that the sins and 
temptations of Christians are for their good; I suppose 
the following things to be true: 

1. That all things, whatsoever, are for their good, things 
negative as well as positive, in this sense, that God in- 
tends that some benefit to them shall arise from every thing, 
so that somewhat of the grace and love of God will here- 
after be seen to have been exercised towards them in every 
thing. At the same time, the sovereignty of God will 
also be seen, with regard to the measure of the good or 
benefit aimed at, in that some other things, if God had 
seen cause to order them, would have produced a higher 
benefit. And with regard to negative disposals—consist- 
ing, not in God’s doing, but forbearing to do, not in 
giving, but withholding—some benefit, in some respect or 
other, will ever accrue to them, even from these; though 
sometimes the benefit will not be equal to the benefit 
withheld, if it had been bestowed. As for instance, when 
a Christian lives and dies comparatively low in grace; 
some good improvement shall be made even of this, in 
his eternal state, whereby he shall receive a real benefit, 
though the benefit shall not be equal to the benefit of a 
higher degree of holiness, if God had bestowed it. 

2. God carries on a design of love to his people, and 
to each individual Christian, not only in all things of which 
they are the subjects while they live, but also in all his 
works and dispensations, and in all his acts from eternity 


to eternity. 
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3. That the sin, in general, of Christians, is for their 
good, in this respect, vez. that through the sovereign grace 
and infinite wisdom of God, the fact that they have been 
sinful fallen creatures, and not from the beginning perfectly 
innocent and holy as the elect angels, will issue in a high 
advancement of their eternal happiness ; and that they 
shall obtain some additional good, on occasion of all the 
sin of which they have been the subjects, or have com- 
mitted, beyond what they would have had if they never 
had been fallen creatures. 

4. The sin of Christians cannot in this sense be for 
their good, that it should finally be best for them, that 
while they lived in this world, their restoration and re- 
covery from the corruption to which they became subject 
by the fall, was no greater, that the mortification of sin, 
and spiritual vivification of the soul, was carried on to 
no higher degree, that they were so deficient in love to 
God, love to men, humility, and heavenly-mindedness, 
that they did so few good works, and consequently, that 
in general, they had so much sin, and so little holiness ; 
for in proportion as one of these is more, the other will 
be less, as infallibly, as darkness is more or less, in pro- 
portion to the diminution or increase of light. It cannot 
finally be better for Christians, that in general, while they 
live, they had so much sin of heart and life, rather than 
more holiness of heart and life; because the reward of all 
at last will be according to their works. He that sowed 
sparingly shall reap sparingly, and he that sowed bounti- 
fully shall reap also bountifully; and he that builds wood, 
hay, and stubble, shall finally suffer loss, and have a less 
reward, than if he had built gold, silver, and precious 
stones, though he himself shall be saved. But notwith- 
standing this, 

5. The sins and falls of Christians may be for their 
good, and for the better, in this respect, that the issue 
may be better than if the temptation had not happened, 
and so the occasion not given, either for the sin of yielding 
to the temptation, or the virtue of overcoming it: and 
yet not in this respect, (with regard to their sins or falls in 
general,) that it should be better for them in the issue, 
that they have yielded to the temptation offered, than if 
they had overcome. For the fewer victories they obtain 
over temptation, the fewer are their good works, and par- 
ticularly of that kind of good works to which a distin- 
guished reward is promised in Rev. ii. and iii. and in 
many other parts of Scripture. The word of God repre- 
sents the work of a Christian in this world as a warfare, 
and it is evident in the Scriptures, that he who acquits 
himself as the best soldier, shall win the greatest prize. 
Therefore, when Christians are brought into backslidings 
and decays, by being overcome by temptations, the issue 
of their backslidings may be some good to them, beyond 
what they would have received if the temptations had 
never existed ; and yet their backslidings in general may 
be a great loss to them in this respect, that they shall 
have much less reward, than if the temptations had been 
overcome, and they had persevered in spiritual vigour and 
diligence. But yet this don’t hinder, but that, 

6. It may be so ordered by a sovereign and all-wise 
God, that the falls and backslidings of Christians, through 
their being overcome by temptations in some particular 
instances, may prove best for them, not only because the 
issue may be greater good to them, than they would have 
received if the temptation had not happened, but even 
greater in that instance, than if the temptation had been 
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overcome. It may be so ordered, that their being over- 
come by that temptation, shall be the occasion of theit 
having greater strength, and on the whole, obtaining more 
and greater victories, than if they had not fallen in that 
instance. But this is no where promised, nor can it be so, 
that, in the general, it should prove better for them that 
they were foiled so much, and did overcome so little, in 
the course of their lives, and that finally their decay is so 
great, or their progress so small. From these things it 
appears, 

7. That the saying of the apostle, all things work 
together for good to them that love God, though it be ful- 
filled in some respects to all Christians, at all times and in 
all circumstances, yet it is fulfilled more especially and 
eminently to Christians continuing in the exercise of love 
to God, not falling from the exercises, or failing in the 
fruits of divine love in times of trial. Then it is, that 
temptations, enemies, and suffering, will be best for them, 
working that which is most for their good every way; and 
they shall be more than conquerors over tribulation, dis- 
tress, persecution, famine, nakedness, peril, and sword, 
Rom. vill. 35—37. 

8. As God is carrying on a design of love to each 
individual Christian, in all his works and dispensations 
whatsoever, so the particular design of love to them which 
he is carrying on, is to fit them for and bring them to 
their appointed place in the heavenly temple, or to that 
identical degree of happiness and glory in heaven, which 
his eternal love designed for them, and no other. For 
God’s design of love or of happiness to them, is only just 
what it is, and is not different from itself; and to fulfil 
this particular design of love, every thing which God does, 
or in any respect disposes, whether it be positive, privative, 
or negative, contributes; because, doubtless, every thing 
which God does, or in any respect offers, tends to fulfil 
his aims and designs. ‘Therefore, undoubtedly, 

9. All the while the Christian lives in the world, he is 
preparing for his appointed mansion in glory, and fitting 
for his place in the heavenly building. All his tempta- 
tions, though they may occasion, for the present, great 
spiritual injuries, yet at last shall be an occasion of his 
being more fitted for his place in glory. Hence we may 
determine, that however the Christian may die in some 
respects under the decay of spiritual comfort, and of some 
religious affections, yet every Christian dies at that time 
when his habitual fitness for his place in the heavenly 
temple is most complete, because otherwise, all things 
which happen to him while he lives, would not work 
together to fit him for that place. 

10. God brings his people, at the end of their lives, 
to this greatest fitness for their place in heaven, not by di- 
minishing holiness in their hearts, but by increasing it, 
and carrying on the work of grace in their souls. If it be 
not so, that cannot be true, that where God has begun a 
good work he will perform it, or carry it on to the day of 
Christ ; for if they die with a less degree of holiness than 
they had before, then it ceases to be carried on before the 
day of Christ comes. If holiness finally decreases, then 
Satan so far finally obtains the victory. He finally pre- 
vails to diminish the fire in the smoking flax; and then 
how is that promise verified, that God will not quench the 
smoking flax, till he bring forth judgment unto victory? So 
that it must needs be, that although Christians may die 
under decay, in some respects, yet they never die under a 
real habitual decay of the work of grace in general. If 
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they fall, they shall rise again before they die, and rise 
higher than before, if not in joy, and some other affections, 
yet in greater degrees of spiritual knowledge, self-abase- 
ment, trust in God, and solidity and ripeness of grace. 

If these things which have been observed are true, 
then we may infer from them these corollaries. 

1. That notwithstanding the truth of the apostle’s de- 
claration in Rom. viii. 28. Christians have cause to lament 
their leanness and unfruitfulness, and the fact that they 
are guilty of so much sin, not only as it is to the dishonour 
of God, but also as it is likely to redound to their own 
eternal loss and damage. 

2. That nothing can be inferred from this promise, 
which is calculated to set aside or make void the influ- 
ence of motives to earnest endeavours to avoid all sin, to 
increase in holiness, and abound in good works, from an 
aim at a high and eminent degree of glory and happiness 
In a future world. 

3. That though it is to the eternal damage of Christians, 
ordinarily, when they yield to and are overcome by tempt- 
ations; yet Satan and the other enemies of Christians, 
from whom these temptations come, are always wholly 
disappointed in the temptation, and baffled in their design 
to hurt them, inasmuch as the temptation and the sin 
which it occasions, are for the saints’ good, and they re- 
ceive a greater benefit in the issue, than if the temptation 
had not been, and yet less than if the temptation had been 
overcome. 

As to Mr. Boston’s View of the Covenant of Grace, I 
have had some opportunity to examine it, and I confess I 
do not understand the scheme of thought presented in that 


book. I have read his Fourfold State of Man, and liked | 


it exceedingly well. I think, in that, he shows himself to 
be a truly great divine. 
Hoping that you will accept my letter with candour, 
and remember me in your prayers, I subscribe myself 
Your affectionate and obliged 
brother and servant, 
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In October, 1744, a number of ministers in Scotland, 
among whom, I believe, were all the correspondents of 
Mr. Edwards in that country, thinking that the state of 
the church and the world called loudly for united extra- 
ordinary prayer to God, that he would deliver the nations 
from their miseries, and fill the earth with his glory; pro- 


posed that Christians universally should, for the two years | 


then next ensuing, set apart a portion of time, on Saturday 
evening and sabbath morning, every week, to be spent in 
prayer for this purpose; and that they should still more 
solemnly devote the first Tuesday in the last month of 
each quarter of the year, to be spent either in private, so- 
cial, or public prayer to God, for the bestowment of those 
blessings on the world. Mr. Edwards not only welcomed 
the proposal as soon as he received it, but did all in his 
power to promote its general acceptance by the American 
churches ; and the following letter, alluding to a more 
particular account of the subject in one to Mr. M‘Laurin, 
which I have not been able to procure, will in some mea- 
sure apprize the reader of the efforts which he made for 
this purpose. 
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“ To the Rev. William M‘Culloch. 


: Northampton, Sept. 23, 1747. 
Rey. AND DEAR Sir, 

I thank you for your letter of March 12, 1747, which 

I suppose lay a long while at Mr. Prince’s in Boston, be- 
fore I received it, through Mr. Prince’s forgetfulness. It 
seems he had forgotten that he had any such letter ; and 
when I sent a messenger to his house, on purpose to in- 
quire whether I had any letter lodged there for me from 
Scotland, he told him no; when I suppose this letter had 
been long in his house: and I should probably never have 


| had it at last, had not one of my daughters had occasion 


to go to Boston, who made a visit at the house, and made 
a more full inquiry. 

I am sorry to hear of your affliction, through your in- 
disposition that you speak of, and desire to be thankful to 
the God of all mercy for his goodness, in restoring you 
again to health. 

I have, in my letter to Mr. M‘Laurin, given a particu- 
lar account of what I know, concerning the propagation 
of the Concert for United Prayer, in America; which you 
will doubtless have opportunity to see. The propagation 
of it is but slow ; but yet so many do fall in with it, and 
there is that prospect of its being further spread, that it is 
a great encouragement to me. I earnestly hope, that they, 
that have begun extraordmary prayer for the outpouring 
of the Spirit of God, and the coming of Christ’s kingdom, 
will not fail, or grow dull and lifeless, in such an affair, 
but rather that they will increase more and more in their 
fervency. I have taken a great deal of pains to promote 
this coneert here im America, and shall not cease to do so, 
if God spares my life, as I have opportunity, in all ways 
that I can devise. J have written largely on the subject, — 
insisting on persuasions, and answering objections ; and 
what I have written is gone to the press. The undertaker 
for the publication encourages me that it shall speedily be 
printed. I have sent to Mr. M‘Launn a particular ac- 
count of it. 

You desire to hear how it was with the people of New 
England, when we were threatened with an invasion by 
the French fleet, the last summer. As to the particular 
circumstances of that wonderful deliverance, the fullest 
and best account I have ever seen of it, is in Mr. Prince’s 
Thanksgiving Sermon on that occasion ; which, in all pro- 
bability, you have seen long before this time. Nor need 
you be informed by me, of the repeated mercy of God to 
us, in confounding our enemies in their renewed attempt 
this year, by delivering up their fleet, in its way hither, 
into the hands of the English. In all probability, that 
fleet was intended for the execution of a very extensive 
design, against the English colonies, in conjunction with 
the French forces in Canada. For there was an army lay 
waiting at Nova Scotia, which, on the news of the sailing 
of their fleet, immediately left the country, and returned 
to Canada, over the lake Champlain, towards New Eng- 
landand New York ; and they, ora part of them, attacked 
Fort Saratoga, in New York government, and killed or 
took about fifty men that were drawn out of the fort; 
but desisted from any further attempts, about the time we 
may suppose they received the news of the defeat of their 
fleet. And very soon after they received this news in 
Canada, the French there released most of our captives, 
and sent one ship loaded with them, to the number of 
about one hundred and seventy, to Boston, and another 
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ship with about sixty, if IT remember right, to Louisburg. 
The reasons that induced them so to do, are not known, 
and can only be guessed at by us ; but, by their doing it 
very soon after they received the news of the loss of their 
fleet, it looks as though that had great influence in the 
affair. New England has had many other surprising de- 
liverances from the French and Indians; some of which I 
have given a particular account of, in my letter to Mr. 
M‘Laurin ; which it would be needless for me to repeat, 
seeing you have such frequent opportunities with him. 
These deliverances are very wonderful and affecting ; our 
enemies own that the heavens are on our side, and fight 
for us; but there are no such effects of these mercies upon 
us that are the subjects of them, as God requires, and 
most justly expects. The mercies are acknowledged in 
words, but we are not led to repentance by them; there 
appears no such thing as any reformation or revival 6f re- 
ligion in the land. God’s so wonderfully protecting and 
delivering a people, whose provocations have been so 
great, and who do so continue im apostasy and provoca- 
tion, is very marvellous; and I can think of no account 
that can be given of it, so probable as this, that God has a 
design of mercy to the rising generation, and that there are 
a great number of the elect among our children, born and 
unborn, and that for these elect’s sake, God will not suffer 
us to be destroyed, having a design to bring forth a seed 
of the posterity of this people, to inherit and dwell in this 
land, that shall be a holy seed, and a generation of his 
servants. And so that those words are applicable to us, 
Isa. Ixv. 8, 9. ¢ Thus saith the Lord, As the new wine is 
found. in the cluster, and one saith, Destroy it not, for a 
blessing is in it; so will f do for my servants’ sakes, that 
I may not destroy them all. And J will bring forth a 
seed out of Jacob, and out of Judah an inheritor of my 
mountains ;. and mine elect shall inherit it, and my ser- 
vants shall dwell there.’ I am full of apprehensions, that 
God has no design of mercy to those that were left uncon- 
verted, of the generation that were on the stage, in the 
time of the late extraordinary religious commotion, and 
striving of God’s Spirit; unless it be perhaps a small 
gleaning from among them. But it may be, when their 
little ones, the generation that was then in their childhood, 
are brought fully on the stage of action, God will abun- 
dantly pour out his Spirit, and revive and carry on his 
work, here and elsewhere in the christian world.* 

I thank you for taking the pains of writing to me your 
thoughts of the forty-two months of the treading down of 
the holy city, which are new and entertaining. The chief 
objection against what you propose, that I can think of, is, 
that the forty-two months of the treading down the holy 
city, seems to be the same period with the one thousand 
two hundred and sixty days of the witnesses prophesying 
in sackcloth, mentioned in the very next verse, in imme- 
diate connexion with this; and that the same with the 
one thousand two hundred and sixty days of the woman’s 
being in the wilderness, chap. xii. 6.; and that the same 
with the time, times, and an half of the woman’s being in 
the wilderness, v. 14.; and that the same with the time, 
times, and an half of the reign of the little horn, Dan. vii. 
25.; and with the forty-two months of the reign of the 
beast, Rey. xiii. 5.; and that this evidently signifies the 
duration of the reign of antichrist; which is a thing en- 
tirely diverse from the sum of the times of the city of 
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Jerusalem’s being under the dominion of pagans, Saracens, 
Persians, and Turks, as you represent. However, it is 
possible that what you mention may be one way wherein 
that prophecy, Rev. xi. 2. may be fulfilled. For God’s 
word is oftentimes fulfilled in various ways: as one way, 
wherein the prophetical representation of the beast with 
the seven heads is fulfilled, is in the seven successive 
forms of government that idolatrous Rome is under; and 
another way that it was fulfilled, was by Rome’s being 
built on seven hills. One way that the seventy years 
captivity of the Jews was fulfilled, was in its being seventy 
years from Jehoiachim’s captivity to Cyrus’s decree; and 
another way that it was fulfilled, was in its being seventy 
years from Zedekiah’s captivity to Darius’s decree, Ezra 
6.; and another way that it was fulfilled, was in its being 
seventy years from the last carrying away of all, Jer. lii: 
30. to the finishing and dedication of the temple. But I 
expect no certainty as to these things, or any of the vari- 
ous conjectures concerning the time of the calling of the 
Jews, and the fall of the kingdom of the beast, till time 
and fulfilment shall decide the matter. However, I can- 
not think otherwise, than that we have a great deal of 
reason to suppose, that the beginning of that glorious work 
of God’s Spirit, which, before it is finished, shall accom- 
plish these things, is not very far off; and there is very 
much in the word of God, and in the present aspects of 
Divine Providence, to encourage us greatly in our begun 
concert for extraordinary united prayer for the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom. Let us therefore go on with what we 
have begun in that respect, and continue instant in prayer, 
with all perseverance, and increase more and more in faith 
and fervency ; and not keep silence, nor give God any 
rest, till he establish, and make Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth. 
And remember in your prayers, dear Sir, 
Yours, in great esteem and affection, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


The continuation of this concert for united and extraor- 
dinary prayer was proposed in a Memorial from Scotland, 
dated August 26, 1746, signed by twelve clergymen of 
that country, and circulated soon after in all the American 
colonies. ‘To secure the general adoption of the proposed 
measure, Mr. Edwards first preached to his people a series 
of sermons in its favour, and then published them in the 
form of a treatise, with the title, “ An Humble Attempt to 
promote Explicit Agreement and Visible Union among 
God’s People, in Extraordinary Prayer for the Revival of 
Religion, and the Advancement of Christ’s Kingdom on 
Farth, pursuant to Scripture Promises, and Prophecies 
concerning the Last Time.” This work was immediately 
republished in England and Scotland, and extensively 
circulated in both countries, as well as in America, and: 
had great influence in securing the general adoption of the 
measures proposed—a measure which was pursued for more 
than half a century by many of the American churches, 
and only discontinued on the adoption of a more frequent 
concert—the monthly concert—for united and extraor- 
dinary prayer, for the same great object, proposed at an 
association of the ministers of the Baptist churches, in the 
counties of Northampton, Leicester, &e. held at Nottine- 
ham in 1784, and observed the first Monday evening of 
each month; and now extensively adopted throughout the 
christian world. 

In the course of this treatise, Mr. Edwards was led, in 
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answering objecticns, to examine an interpretation of pro- 
phecy, until then most generally if not universally re- 
ceived: viz. That the kingdom of Christ could not come, 
util there had previously been w tine of most extreme ca- 
lamity to the church of God, and prevalence of her anti- 
christian enemies against her, as represented in Rev. xi. by 
the slaying of the witnesses. Some years before this, Mr. 
Edwards had examined the Apocalypse with great care, 
in connexion with the prophecy of Daniel; in order to 
satisfy himself whether the slaying of the witnesses was to 
be regarded as past or future. This he did with his pen 
in his hand; and a brief abstract of his views on -this 
point, is found in the answers to the 4th and Sth objec- 
tions in the Humble Attempt. The views of prophecy, 
here presented by Mr. Edwards, were, I believe, at the 
time wholly new to the christian world, and were at first 
regarded by many as doubtful if not erroneous; but have 
since produced the general conviction that the downfall of 
popery and the ultimate extension of the kingdom of 
Christ, are far less distant than has been supposed—a con- 
viction remarkably supported by the whole series of pro- 
vidential dispensations. And there can be no doubt that 
this conviction has been a prime cause of the present con- 
centrated movement of the whole church of God, to hasten 
forward the reign of the Messiah. As long as it was the 
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commonly received opinion of Christians that the church 
was yet destined to experience far more severe and over. 
whelming calamities, than any she had hitherto known— 
calamities amounting to an almost -total extinction—be+ 
fore the time of her final prosperity; the efforts and the 
prayers of Christians for the arrival of that period of pros- 
perity were chiefly prevented: inasmuch as it was, in 
effect, to labour and pray for the almost total extinction of 
the church of Christ, during a period of indefinite extent; 
as well as to labour and pray, if speedy success should 
crown their efforts, for the destruction, if not of their own 
lives, yet of those of their children and immediate de: 
scendants. In the sections referred to, he eudeavours to 
show, and by arguments which are yet unanswered, that 
the severest trials announced in prophecy against the 
church of God were already past, that her warfare was 
even then almost accomplished, and that the day of her 
redemption was drawing nigh. By establishing this 
point; and by presenting the arguments in a manner so 
clear and convincing, as wholly to supersede the necessity 
of any subsequent treatise on the subject ; the work in 
question, through the Divine blessing, has exerted an 
influence, singularly powerful, in rousing the church o, 
Christ to that series of efforts which is to result in her final 
victory. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ARRIVAL OF DAVID BRAINERD AT NORTHAMPTON—UIS SICKNESS AND DEATH AT THE HOUSE OF MR. EDWARDS--HIS 
PAPERS—DEATH OF JERUSHA, THE SECOND DAUGHTER OF MR. E—HER CHARACTER—CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. E: 
WITH REV. JOHN ERSKINE—ABSTRACT OF MR. E.'S FIRST LETTER TO MR. ERSKINE—PLAN CONCEIVED OF THE FREE- 
DOM OF THE WILL—DEATH OF COL. STODDARD—KINDNESS OF MR. ERSKINE—LETTER OF MR. E. TO HIM—SECOND 
LETTER FROM MR. GILLESPIE—LETTER TO MR. M'CULLOCH—LETTER TO MR. ERSKINE—LETTER FROM MR. WILLI 
SON—LIFE AND DIARY OF BRAINERD—LETTERS TO MESSRS ERSKINE, M‘CULLOCH, AND ROBE—ORDINATION OF REV, 
JOB STRONG—ANECDOTE OF REV. MR. MOODY—LETTER OF MR. E. TO HIS DAUGHTER MARY—SECOND LETTER TO 
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Tue reader will recollect, that while Mr. Edwards was 
at New-Haven, in September, 1743, he formed an ac- 
quaintance with Davip Brarnerp, then a missionary to 
the Indians at Kaunaumcek,* and became his counsellor 
at a most interesting period of his life. In March 1747, 
Brainerd, in consequence of extreme ill health, took leave 

_of his Indians in New Jersey, and in April came into New 
England ; when he was invited by Mr. Edwards to take up 
his abode in his own house. He came there on the 28th 
of May, apparently very much improved in health, cheer- 
ful in his spirits, and free from melancholy, yet at that time 
probably in a confirmed consumption. Mr. Edwards had 
now an opportunity of becoming most intimately acquaint- 
ed with him, and regarded his residence under his roof as 
a peculiar blessing to himself and his family. “ We en- 
joyed,” he observes, “ not only the benefit of his conversa- 


* Kavnawmeek was an Indian settlement, about five miles N. W. from 
New Lebanon, on the main road from that village to Albany. ‘The place is 
- now called Brainerd’s Bridge, and is a village of a few houses, on the Ka- 
yaderosseras creek, where that road crosses it. It was thus named, not 
after the missionary, but after a relative of his of the name of Brainerd, 
who some years since planted himself in this spot, and built the bridge 
across the creek, now a toll bridge. The mountain, about a miie N. W. 
of the bridge, still bears the name of Kaunaumeek. ‘The creek winds beau- 
tifully in the valley beneath, and forms a delightful meadow. In 1823, I 
found an aged negro on the spot, about one hundred years of age, who had 
passed his fife in the vicinity. He was about twenty-one years old when 
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tion, but had the comfort and advantage of having him 
pray in the family from time to time.’ He was at this 
time very feeble in health; but in consequence of the ad- 
vice of his physician, he left Northampton for Boston, on 
the 9th of June, in company with the second daughter of 
Mr. Edwards. They arrived on the evening of the 12th, 
among the family relatives of Mr. Edwards in Boston; 
and. for a few days the health of Brainerd appeared much 
amended ; but a relapse on the 18th convinced his friends 
that his recovery was hopeless. Contrary to their expecta- 
tions, however, he so far revived, that on the 20th of July 
they were able to leave Boston, in company with his 
brother, Mr. Israel Brainerd, and on the 25th they reached 
Northampton. Here his health continued gradually to de- 
cline, until early in October it was obvious that he would 
not long survive. “ On the morning of Lord’s day, Oct. 


. 
Brainerd resided at Kaunaumeek, but never saw him. - He told me that 
the house which Brainerd built here stood on the first little knowl, or hil- 
lock on the left of the road, and on the W. or N. W. side of the creeix 
immediately after passing the bridge; and that the Indian settlement 
was down in the meadow, at scme distance below the bridge, On follow- 
ing the stream, I discovered an old Indian orchard, the trees of an Indian 
burying ground, and the ruins of several buildings of long standing. Lie 
also informed me, that the Indians had often told him, that Mr. Brainerd 
was ‘‘a very holy man,” and that he resided at Kaunaumeek but a short 


time, 
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4,” says Mr. Edwards, “ as my daughter Jerusha, who 
chiefly attended him, came into the room, he looked on her 
very pleasantly, and said, ‘ Dear Jerusha, are you will- 
ing to part with me?—I am quite willing to part with 
you: I am willing to part with all my friends: though if I 
thought I should not see you and be happy with you in 
another world, I could not bear to part with you. But we 
shall spend a happy eternity together.” He died on Fri- 
day, Oct. 9, 1747, and on the Monday following, Mr. 
Edwards preached the sermon at his funeral, from 2 Cor. 
v. 8. entitled, “ True Saints when absent from the Body 
are present with the Lord ;” which was published in the 
December following. 

Brainerd, after destroying the early part of his Diary, 
left the residue in the hands of Mr. Edwards, to dispose of 
as he thought best. Mr. Edwards concluded to publish 
it, in connexion with a brief Memoir of his life. 

In the ensuing February, Jerusha, the second daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, was removed by death. Her 
father, in a note to the Memoirs of Brainerd, thus alludes 
to this distressing event. “ Since this, it has pleased a 
holy and sovereign God, to take away this my dear child 
by death, on the 14th of February, next following, after a 
short illness of five days, in the 18th year of her age. She 
was a person of much the same spirit with Brainerd. She 
had constantly taken care of and attended him in his sick- 
ness, for nineteen weeks before his death ; devoting herself 
to it with great delight, because she looked on him as an 
eminent servant of Jesus Christ. In this time, he had 
much conversation with her on the things of religion ; and, 
in his dying state, often expressed to us, her parents, his 
great satisfaction concerning her true piety, and his confi- 
dence that he should meet her in heaven, and his high 
opinion of her not only as a real Christian, but as a very 
eminent saint : one whose soul was uncommonly fed and 
entertained with things which pertain to the most spiritual, 
experimental, and distinguishing parts of religion : and one, 
who, by the temper of her mind, was fitted to deny herself 
for God, and to do good, beyond any young woman what- 
soever whom he knew. She had manifested a heart un- 
commonly devoted to God in the course of her life, many 
years before her death; and said on her death-bed, that 
she had not seen one minute, for several years, wherein she 
desired to live one minute longer, for the sake of any other 
good in life, but doing good, living to God, and doing what 
might be for his glory.” 

In the course of the year 1747, an epistolary correspond- 
ence was commenced between Mr. Edwards and the Rev. 
John Erskine of Kirkintilloch, afterwards the Rev. Dr. 
Erskine of Edinburgh, which was continued to the close 
of Mr. Edwards's life. This gentleman, possessing supe- 
rior talents, and having every advantage of birth, fortune, 
and education, made choice of the clerical profession, in op- 
position to the prevailing wishes of his family; and in 
May, 1744, took charge of the parish of Kirkintilloch near 
Glasgow. In 1753, he was translated to a parish in the 
borough of Culross, and, in the autumn of 1758, to one of 
the parishes in Edinburgh. Distinguished alike for his 
learning and piety, for his honourable and munificent spirit, 
and for his firm attachment to evangelical religion, he 
adorned every station which he filled by a faithful and con- 
scientious discharge of its various duties—private, social, 
and public ;—enjoyed the high respect of the wise and 
good, not only in Great Britain, but extensively in both 
continents; and died in 1803, in his 82d year, having 
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been the correspondent, successively, of President Ed- 
wards, of his son Dr. Edwards, president of Union 
College, and of his grandson President Dwight, for the 
period of fifty-six years. 

Mr. Erskine began the correspondence with Mr. Ed- 
wards early in 1747, through the intervention of Mr. 
M‘Laurin of Glasgow, by sending him the ‘“ Remains of 
Mr. Hall”—a memoir, written by himself, of a most re- 
spectable and beloved fellow-student in theology, a 
young gentleman of uncommon promise. I have none 
of the letters of Mr. Erskine to Mr. Edwards, and not 
having been able to procure the first letter of Mr. Ed- 
wards to Mr. Erskine, written in the summer of 1747, 
must be indebted for the following account of it to the 
“ Life of Dr. Erskine,” by the Hon. and Rev. Sir H. M. 
Wellwood.—“ On this occasion Mr. Edwards expressed, 
with great tenderness and delicacy, his sympathy with 
one, who had lost his most intimate and estimable friend 
in the prime of life, the companion of his youth, and, for 
a considerable time before his death, the delightful and 
affectionate associate of his studies and of his piety. 

“ Tp a postscript to this letter, he mentioned his book 
on Religious Affections, then just published, and at the 
same time sent his correspondent a copy of it in a book of 
which it is not too much to say, that it is not only worthy 
of the talents and sincerity of its author; but that while 
it shows that he was neither forward nor rash in estimat- 
ing striking or sudden impressions of religion, it contains 
more sound instruction on its particular subject, and lays 
down more intelligible and definite rules to distinguish 
true from false religion, and to ascertain by distinct cha- 
racters the genuine spirit of vital piety, separated from all 
fanatical delusions, than any other book which has yet 
been given to the world. 

“ In the same postscript to Mr. Edwards’s first letter to 
Dr. Erskine, he gave him a general sketch of a plan 
which he had then formed, and which he afterwards ex- 
ecuted with so much ability in his book on the Freedom 
of the Will;—a book which, whether his opinions be 
questioned or adopted, has certainly given him an eminent 
station both among philosophers and divines. ‘ I have 
thought,’ he says, ‘of writing something particularly and 
largely on the Arminian controversy in distinct discourses 
on the various points in dispute, to be published suc- 
cessively, beginning first with a discourse concerning the 
Freedom of the Will, and Moral Agency ; endeavouring 
fully and thoroughly to state and discuss those points of 
liberty and necessity, moral and physical inability, effica- 
cious grace, and the ground of virtue and vice, reward and 
punishment, blame and praise, with regard to the dispo- 
sitions and actions of reasonable creatures.’ 

“ Such was the first idea of a work from which Mr. 
Edwards afterwards derived his chief celebrity as 
an author ; but a considerable time intervened before 
he found it possible to make any progress in his de- 
sign.” 

The death of Col. Stoddard, which occurred at Boston, 
on the 19th of June this year, was a loss severely felt, not 
only by Mr. Edwards and the people of Northampton, 
but by the county and the province at large. He was 
eminently distinguished for his strength of understanding 
and energy of character, and had for a long period unri- 
valled influence in the council of the province. He was 
also a man of decided piety, and a uniform friend and 
supporter of sound morals and evangelical religion. Mr, 
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Edwards preached a sermon on his death from Ezek. xix. 
12. which was immediately published. 

Early in the next year Mr. Edwards received from Mr. 
Erskine a number of books which he valued very highly, 
as containing the ablest exhibition and defence of the sys- 
tem of doctrines usually styled Arminianism, which had 
at that time appeared before the public. In the follow- 
ing letter he acknowledges the kindness of his corre- 
spondent, and at the same time alludes to the decease of 
his daughter. 


“To the Rev. John Erskine 


Siete eyes xe ase Aug. 31, 1748. 

T this summer received your kind letter of Feb. 9, 1748, 
with your most acceptable present of Taylor on Ori- 
ginal Sin, and his Key to the Apostolic Writings, with his 
Paraphrase on the Epistle to the Romans; together with 
your Sermons and Answer to Doct. Campbell. I had 
your Sermons before, sent either by you or Mr. M‘Laurin. 
IT am exceedingly glad of those two books of Taylor’s. I 
had before borrowed and read Taylor on Original Sin; 
but am very glad to have one of my own; if you had not 
sent it, I intended to have sought opportunity to buy it. 
The other book, bis Paraphrase, &c. I had not heard of; 
if I had I should not have been easy till I had seen it, 
and been possessed of it. These books, if I should live, 
may probably be of great use to me. Such kindness 
from you was unexpected. I hoped to receive a letter from 
you, which alone I should have received as a special favour. 

I have for the present been diverted from the design I 
hinted to you, of publishing something against some of the 
Arminian tenets, by something else that Divine Provi- 
dence unexpectedly laid in my way, and seemed to ren- 
der unavoidable, viz. publishing Mr. Brainerd’s Life, of 
which the enclosed paper of proposals give some account. 

It might be of particular advantage to me, here in this 
remote part of the world, to be better informed what books 
there are that are published on the other side of the At- 
lantic; and especially if there be any thing that comes 
out that is very remarkable. I have seen many notable 
things that have been written in this country against the 
truth, but nothing very notable on our side of the contro- 
versies of the present day, at least of the Arminian contro- 
versy. You would much oblige me, if you would inform me 
what are the best books that have lately been written in 
defence of Calvinism. 

I have herewith sent the two books of Mr. Stoddard’s 

‘you desired. The lesser of the two was my own ; and 
though I have no other, yet you have laid me under such 
obligations that I am glad I have it to send to you. The 
other I procured of one of my neighbours. 

I have lately heard some things that have excited hope 
in me, that God was about to cause there to be a turn in 
England, with regard to the state of religion there for the 
better ; particularly what we have heard, that one Mr. 
West, a clerk of the privy council, has written in defence 
of Christianity, though once a notorious deist ; and also 
what Mr. Littleton, a member of the house of commons, 
has written. I should be glad if you would inform me 
more particularly in your next concerning this affair, and 
what the present state of infidelity in Great Britain is. 

It has pleased God, since I wrote my last to you, 
sorely to afflict this family, by taking away by death, the 
last February, my second daughter, in the eighteenth year 
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of her age;.a very pleasant and useful member of this 
family, and one that was esteemed the flower of the 
family. Herein we have a great loss; but the remem- 
brance of the remarkable appearances of piety in her, 
from her childhood, in life, and also at her death, are 
very comfortable to us, and give us great reason to mingle 
thanksgiving with our mourning. I desire your prayers, dear 
Sir, that God would make up our great loss to us in himself. 

Please to accept of one of my sermons on Mr. Brai- 
nerd’s death, and also one of my sermons on Mr. Buell’s 
instalment. I desire that for the future your letters to me 
may be directed to be left with Mr. Edward Bromfield, 
merchant in Boston. My wife joins with me in respectful 
and affectionate salutations to you and Mrs. Erskine. 
Desiring that we may meet often at the throne of grace in 
supplications for each other, 

I am, dear brother, your obliged friend, 
Fellow labourer, and humble servant, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


“P.§S. I desired Mr. Prince to send to you one of my 
books on the subject of the concert for prayer for a ge- 
neral revival of religion the last year; and he engaged to 
do it; but I perceive he forgot it, and it was long neglect- 
ed. But I have since taken some further care to have the 
book conveyed ; so that I hope that ere this time you have 
received it. 

In the conclusion of your letter of Feb. 9, you men- 
tion a design of writing to me again by a ship that was 
to sail ‘the next month for Boston. That letter 1 have not 
received.” 


Mr. Gillespie, imagining that the difficulties which he 
had stated in his former letter, were not satisfactorily 
cleared up in the answer of Mr. Edwards, addressed to 
him the following reply. 


Letter from Mr. Gillespie. 


“ Sept. 19, 1748. 
Rev. AND VERY DEAR Sin, 

I had the favour of yours in spring last, for which I 
heartily thank you. I did not want inclination to make 
you a return long ago, as I prize your correspondence, but 
some things concurred that effectually prevented me, which 
has given me concern. 

Tt was my desire to be informed, and my inclination to 
make you understand, how some passages in your book on 
Religious Affections did appear to me and some others, 
your real friends and well-wishers in this country, that de- 
termined me to presume to offer you some few remarks on 
the passages mentioned in my former letter ; and desire ot 
further information engages me now, with all respect, to 
make some observations upon some things in your letter. 
I hope you will pardon my freedom, and bear with me in 
it, and set me right wherein you may find me to misappre- 
hend your meaning, or to mistake in any other respect. 

You say, ‘ You conceive that there isa great differ- 
ence between these two things, viz. its being a man’s duty, 
who is without spiritual light or sight, to believe ; and its 
being his duty to believe without spiritual light or sight, 
or to believe while he yet remains without spiritual light 
or sight : it is not proper to say, it is a man’s duty to be- 
lieve without faith,’ Kc. Now, dear Sir, the difference 
here, I am not able to conceive; for all are bound to be- 
lieve the divine téstimony and to trust in Christ, which ycu 
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acknowledge ; and the want of spiritual light-or sight does 
not loose from the obligation one is laid under by the 
divine command to believe instantly on Christ, and at all 
seasons, as his circumstances shall require, nor does it ex- 
cuse him in any degree for not believing. I own that a 
person who has no spiritual light or sight cannot eventual- 
ly believe, if by light or sight is meant the influence or 
grace of the Spirit, by which one’s mind is irradiated to 
take up the object and grounds of faith, so as to be made 
to have a spiritual sight of Christ, and to act that grace ; 
yet still, even when one wants this, it is his duty, and he 
is bound to believe, for we know it is a maxim, ‘ ability is 
not the rule of duty.’ Ialso acknowledge, that no person 
who is, and always has been, without spiritual light or 
sight, is bound, nor is it his duty, to believe that he has 
actually believed, or to conclude he is really a partaker of 
the faith of God’s elect. I have some apprehension this is 
all you meant by the expressions [ have noticed, and the 
reasoning in consequence of them ; or else certainly differ- 
ent ideas are affixed to words with you and among us. 
There is indeed a great deal of difference betwixt its being 
one’s duty to believe, or to act faith, and its being his duty 
to believe he has believed, or has acted diving faith ; i. e. 
you say you apply the particle without, respecting spiritual 
light or sight, to the act of believing, by which I suppose 
you intend, ¢ all should believe, though none do really be- 
lieve, without spiritual light or sight ;’ in which I entirely 
agree with you. The word duty indeed, which you use 
when treating that matter, is ordinarily supposed to signify 
the obligation the person is under by the divine authority 
to believe, as applied to the matter of faith, and not to the 
act of faith put forth in consequence of such obligation. 
Had I not supposed you plainly meant by the expressions 
I quoted from the book, the duty or obligation to believe, 
and not an act of faith exerted, I should have made no re- 
marks on them. It is indeed as absurd for one to con- 
clude he has really believed without spiritual light or sight, 
as to say one should believe he had believed, without those 
things that are essentially implied in faith. But I must 
differ from you in thinking it is not very proper to say, it 
isa man’s duty to believe without faith, i. e. while he yet 
remains without spiritual light or sight, or to put forth 
an act of faith on the Saviour, however void of spi- 
ritual light or sight; for if this was not the truth, 
the finally impenitent sinner could not be condemned 
for unbelief, as the Holy Ghost declares he will be, John 
iil. 19, 20, 24. and that notwithstanding the power of 
the Spirit of faith must make him believe. I should be 
glad to know the precise idea you affix to the words fwith 
and believing. Ido not remember a person’s reflecting on 
his act of faith, any where in Scripture termed believing. 
You remark, ‘That I seem to suppose that a person’s 
doubting of his good estate is the proper opposite of faith ;’ 
and I own, as it is a believer's duty to expect salvation 
through Christ, which, in other words, is to believe his 
yood estate, Acts xv. 11. Gal. ii. 20. Eph. ii. 4. Job xix, 
25. doubting of it must be his sin, an effect of unbelief, a 
part of it, and thus the proper opposite of faith, considered 
in its full compass and latitude. Thus once doubting of his 
good estate by a true believer, and unbelief in one branch 
of it, or one part and manner of its acting, are the same 
thing. Faith and unbelief are opposed in Scripture, and 
what is the opposite of one ingredient in unbelief must be 
faith in one part of it,—one thing that belongs to its exer- 
cise. A person’s believing that the Lord will never leave 
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nor forsake him, who is in a gracious state, Heb. xiii. 5. ts 
owned to be his indispensable duty, and this comprehends 
or supposes his being confident of his good estate, and is 
properly divine faith, because it has the divine testimony 
now cited, on which it bottoms, Jer. iii. 19. The Lord says, 
‘Thou shalt call me, My father, and shalt not turn away 
from me ;’ which is evidently faith, and no less manifestly 
belief of one’s good estate, or being confident of it, because 
the expression must denote the continued exercise of faith, 
in not turning away from the Lord. Crying Abba Father, 
Rom. viii. 15. is faith in the Lord as one’s father, which 
must have a being confident of one’s good estate insepa- 
rable from it, or rather enwrapped in it. I suppose what 
I have mentioned is very consistent with what you say, 
‘ That faith, and persons believing that they have faith, are 
not the same’ for one’s believing that he has faith, simply 
and bv itself, has for its object the man’s inward frame, or 
the actings and exercises of his spirit, and not a divine 
testimony. This is not divine faith ; but, as I have laid the 
matter, a being confident of one’s good estate has for its 
foundation the word of God, Heb. xiii. 5, &c. ultimately, 
—at least; to be sure this is one way in which faith is 
acted, or one thing in its exercise. 1 am far from thinking 
unbelief, or being without faith, and doubting whether 
they have faith, to be the same thing in an unconverted 
sinner, whom your words, ‘ being without faith,’ must 
mean, and therein we entirely agree. But I must think, 
as to the believer, his doubting whether or not he has 
faith, is sinful, because it is belying the Holy Ghost, deny- 
ing his work in him, so there is no sin to which that doubt- 
ing can so properly be reduced as unbelief. You know, 
dear Sir, doubting and believing are opposed in Scripture, 
Matt. xiv. 31. xxi. 21. Mark xi. 23. and I cannot ex- 
clude from the idea of doubting, a questioning the truth 
and reality of a work of grace on one’s soul; for the Holy 
Ghost requires us to believe the reality of his work in us, 
in all its parts, just as it is, and never would allow us, 
much less call us to sin, or to believe a falsehood, that one 
is void of grace, when he has ii, that good might come of 
it, 7. e. that the person might be awakened from security, 
&e. 1 John iii. 3. ¢ Every man that hath this hope in him 
purifieth himself, as he is pure ;’ T think intimates, that in 
proportion to the degree of one’s hope, that the Lord is his 
Father, will be his aim after sanctification, and his attain- 
ment of it; if so, to renounce this hope, to throw it up at 
any Season, On any account, must be unlawful; whence I 
infer, for the believer to doubt of his gracious state, to call 
it in question for any reason whatever, so as to raze it, it 
is simply sinful, 1 John ii. 12, 15. «I write unto you, little 
children, because your sins are forgiven you, viz. Love not 
the world.’ Here forgiveness of sin is used as a motive or 
incitement not to love the world ; and this reasoning of the 
apostle would lose all its force, were it incumbent on a 
believer, at some seasons, to think he was not within the 
bond of the new covenant,—he is bound ever to hold that 
conclusion fixed. The exhortation, not to cast away one’s 
confidence, certainly comprehends a call to persevere in 
believing in our interest in the Lord, and to practise it at 
all seasons, Heb. x. 35. Job's friends endeavoured to 
make him question, whether the root of the matter was in 
him, and to conclude that he was a hypocrite. He re- 
solved, though the Lord should slay him, he would trust 
in him, chap. xiii. 15. being confident of his own good 
estate, chap. xxvii. 3, 5. * All the while my breath is in 
me ;’-and ver. 5. £/Till I die, Twill not remove my integrity 
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from me ;’ and we see, from the whole tenor of his book, 
what there he resolved, he actually did practise; he never 
entertained the thought of supposing the Lord was not his 
God, notwithstanding the grievous eruptions of iniquity in 
him, in quarrelling with the sovereignty of God, &e. And 
in the end, the Lord condemned his friends for speaking 
of him ‘ the things that were not right,’ and pronounced 
that Job, his servant, had said of him the thing ¢ that is 
right,’ Job iv. 1.; from which, it is to be presumed, he 
‘was approved in guarding against razing his state.* Also, 
2 Cor. i. 12. what the apostle terms there, ‘ his rejoicing,’ 
was what supposed his being confident of his good estate, 
that he was participant of a principle of grace, which 
made him capable of acting, as he did, with godly sincerity. 
All which, with other considerations, do satisfy me, that a 
believer never should raze his state on any account what- 
ever; and that, as has been mentioned, doubting of his 
gracious state is sinful, one way of unbelief, its acting in 
him, though not the direct and immediate opposite of that 
acting of faith by which a person renounces his own right- 
eousness and closes with Christ, yet the opposite of the 
posterior exercise of faith zn him, and upon the promise, in 
certain respects. Your book is now lent, and therefore I 
cannot take notice, as you wish and I incline, of what you 
‘say on this head, p. 80, 81. more particularly than I have 
done. However, I have, I think, touched the precise point 
in difference between us. 

You observe, I seem to intimate, ‘ A person’s being 
confident of his own good estate is the way to be delivered 
from darkness, deadness, backsliding, and prevailing 
iniquity.’ And you add, that ‘ you think whoever sup- 
poses this to be God’s method of delivering his saints, 
when sunk into an evil, careless, carnal, and unchristian 
frame, first to assure them of their good estate and his 
favour, while they yet remain in such a frame, and so to 
make ¢hat the means of their deliverance, does surely 
mistake God’s method of dealing with such persons.’ 
Here I think you represent the case too strong; for the 
words in my letter to which you refer, were, ‘I have heard 
it taught that the believer was bound to trust in the Lord 
in the very worst frame he could be in, and that the exer- 
cise of faith was the way to be delivered from darkness, 
deadness, backsliding,’ &e. And afterwards, I said, when 
questioning whether the believer should ever doubt of his 
estate on any account whatever, ‘ I know the opposite has 
been prescribed ; when the saint is plunged in the mire of 
prevailing iniquity.’ Now, as a believer may be thus 
plunged, and yet sin at that instant be his grief and burden, 
Rom. vii. 24. and he may have the hope and expectation 
of being relieved from it even then, Psalm Ixv. 3. I do not 
think my words convey the idea you affix to them. Also 
you will observe, I do not say, ‘ that a person’s beg con- 
fident of his own good estate is the way to be delivered 
from,’ &c. but ‘ that the believer was bound to trust the 
Lord in the worst frame,’ &c. This I mention, pre- 
cisely to state my words, and they are, I think, very de- 
fensible ; for the believer is called ‘ to trust in the Lord 
for ever,’ Isa. xxvi. 4. Ifso, when in the situation men- 
tioned ; for this is a trusting in the Lord as one’s God. 
The woman with the issue of blood, her touching Christ, 
and the success, is, I suppose, a call and encouragement 
to touch bim by faith, for having the worst soul-maladies 
healed, Mark v. 25. ‘Trusting in the Lord for needful 
blessings, in the situation mentioned, gives him the glory 


* This, and several other Scotticisms, I do not feel at liberty to alter. 
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of his faithfulness, and engages him to act in the believer’s 
behalf; thus to do, it is both duty and interest. Jonah, 
when in a course of grievous rebellion, and under awful 
chastisement for it, when perhaps he had actually dis- 
claimed interest in the Lord, or was in danger of it, said, 
“he would look again toward the Lord’s holy temple,’ 
chap. ii. 4. evidently in exercise of faith in the Lord as 
his God, the Lord assuring him of his good estate and his 
favour, by the operation of the Spirit causing him so to 
act, and to be conscious of it; and, verse 7. ‘when my 
soul fainted within me, I remembered the Lord, and my 
prayer came in unto thee, into thine holy temple.’ Here 
is my assertion exemplified in practice, by a believer, I 
may venture to say, in an evil frame, when the Spirit 
breathed upon him. Though a prophet, he deliberately 
disobeyed the express instructions of his Lord, chap. i. 2, 
3. and in a careless frame, for he slept securely in the sides 
of the ship, during a tempest raised for his sake, and when 
the heathen mariners every one called upon his god, chap. 
i. 5,6. So far was he from dreading, as he had reason to 
do, that the Lord would plead a controversy with him for 
the part he acted, that dismal security, awful carelessness, 
and a carnal frame had seized him; for he declared to the 
Lord, that he said to him in his country, he would repent of 
the evil he had said he would do to the Ninevites, if they 
turned from their evil way, and assigned that for the reason 
why he fled to Tarshish, chap. iv. 2.; and thus would rather 
that the Lord should want the honour, that would redound 
to his name by the repentance, though only outward, of the 
Ninevites, than that the whole city should be destroyed, one 
of the largest the sun shone upon, and the most populous, 
and that himself should lose the honour and comfort of 
being the instrument of its preservation, than that he should 
fall under the imputation of being a false prophet, for which 
there would yet have been no foundation. Horrid carnality 
this! for as it was dreadful selfishness, it may, in that view, 
be termed carnality,—astonishing pride! this ‘ filthiness 
of the spirit’ is worse than that of the flesh; and, all 
circumstances of his conduct considered, he was not only 
in an ungodly frame, but in an inhumane one, and he 
sinned presumptuously in one of the highest degrees, we 
may suppose, in which it is possible for a believer so to 
act ; notwithstanding it appears the happy turn was begun 
in him, under the influence of the Spirit, by renewing his 
faith in the Lord as his God, and being confident of his 
good estate ; upon which he prayed, as already mentioned, 
and was heard by his God, see verses 7, 8. was delivered 
out of his then dismal and dangerous circumstances, chap. 
ii. 12.—Tbus I have done more than I was bound to do, 
and have proved the point, not only in the manner in 
which I expressed it, but in the strong light your words, a 
comment on mine, had set it; for one plain scripture in- 
stance, such certainly as that I have given, is sufficient, as 
agreed, to prove any thing. It is so far from being a mis- 
taking of God’s method of dealing with such persons, as 
you sugyest, (pardon me, dear Sir,) to say, that it is ‘the 
Lord’s method of delivering his saints when in a backslid- 
ing condition, first to assure them of their good estate and his 
favour, and so to make that the means of their deliverance ;’ 
that I give you the words of the Holy Ghost for-it is as 
express and full.as any thing possibly can be, Jey. iii. 12, 
13, 14.; verse 14. ‘Turn, O backsliding children, saith 
the Lord, for Lam married unto you. This was, to be 
sure, the Lord’s intimating the new covenant relation in 
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which he stood to the spiritual Israel among them; and, 
verse 22 of that chapter, the Lord says, ‘ Return, ye 
backsliding children, and I will heal vour backslidings ;’ 
and in the close of the verse, we bave the Lord’s thus as- 
suring them of their zood estate and his favour, shown to be 
the effectual mean of the backsliding being healed : ‘ Be- 
hold, we come unto thee; for thou art the Lord our God.’ 
Hos. xiv. 4. ‘ O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God ; for 
thou hast fallen by thine iniquity.’ Here the first words 
of the Lord’s message to his spiritual Israel, are, that ‘ the 
Lord was their God, and the expression, ‘fallen by 
iniquity,’ conveys a very strong idea, when applied to a 
believer, perhaps as strong, as is comprehended in your 
words, ‘evil, §c. frame ;’ and I must think this verse is 
so expressed to work on holy ingenuousness in them, for 
its revival when under the ashes of corruption. It would 
perhaps be no difficult matter to multiply scripture testi- 
monies of such kind; but these adduced are, I think, full 
proof of the point, for confirmation of which they are 
brought. The love of Christ constrains the believer to re- 
turn from folly, as well as to other things in other respects, 
2 Cor. v.14. I might argue here from the efficacy of the 
love of God apprehended, the genius of the new creature, 
and nature in believers, and a variety of other topics, but 
choose, without expatiating, to confine myself to precise 
scripture testimonies. As to what you say, that ‘among all 
the multitudes you have had opportunity to observe, you 
never knew one dealt with in this manner, but have known 
many brought back from great declensions, that appeared 
to be true saints, but it was in a very diverse way from 
this: first conscience awakened ; they brought into great 
fear of the wrath of God ; his favour hid; the subjects of 
a kind of new work of humiliation ; brought to great sense 
of deserving God’s wrath, while they yet feared it, before 
God had delivered them from apprehension of it, and 
comforted with a renewed sense of his favour.’ All I 
observe upon this is, that the way I have laid down, is 
obviously that which the Lord declares in his word, he 
takes, for bringing back his people from declensions, and 
thus that in it mercy is to be expected, whatever the Lord 
may be pleased to do in sovereignty, and he will not be 
limited ; also, persons do not perceive every thing that 
passes within them, far less are they capable to give a full 
distinct account of every thing of each kind. Experiences 
of Christians are to be brought to the touch-stone of the 
infallible bar, and to stand or fall by it; the Bible is not 
to be brought to their test, and judged of by them. I own 
we may mistake the sense of Scripture, but it is so obvious 
in the passages I have quoted, that I cannot see how it 
can be misapprehended. 

I cannot say any thing now, about the other remarks 
IT made on your book, touched on in your letter, because 
T have not now the book to look into. I understand the 
passages abont prevalence of sin, so as to denominate a 
person not in a gracious state, better, by what you have 
wrote; and, if any difficulty shall remain after comparing 
your book and letter, I may come to propose it to you 
afterwards. 

What you wrote about the case of temptation was very 
agreeable, and I thank you for it. I shall now state the 
case more plainly, because I want much your further 
thoughts upon it. It is precisely this. A person finds him- 
self beset by evil angels, what if I remember right Voetius 
terms obsessio, and one in that situation obsessus ; they in- 
cessantly break into his body and mind, sometimes by vain, 
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at other seasons by vile thoughts, now by the thoughts ot 
a business neglected, which was a seasonable thing to be 
done, then by a scripture text, or an engaging thought of 
some spiritual truth, when entrance is not to be had 
another way, and by a variety of other methods. They 
do all they can, perpetually to teaze, defile, and discourage ; 
he is conscious of the whole transaction, and finds his spirit 
broken by it, and goes not about to reason with Satan, 
knows the expediency of this course, is aware Satan wants 
no better, than that he pray much and long against his 
temptations, and so wont pray himself out of breath, by 
his instigation ; is convinced the remedy is to get them kept 
out of body and mind; trusts, in dependence on the 
Lord, to the use of medical, moral, and religious means for 
that end, because experience shows all of them are ex- 
pedient and advantageous in their place; but all is in 
vain, no relief for him, relish of divine things wore off the 
mind, no comfort, is rendered callous by cruel constant 
buffetings, he cries, but the Lord hears not. By what I 
understand, this is a just representation of the case, and 
will lead you to the knowledge of other circumstances in 
it. What would you advise such a person to do? How 
shall he recover savour of spiritual truths and objects ? 

I wondered you said nothing in your letter, about what 
I mentioned in mine, respecting supposed immediate reve- 
lutions of fucts and future events, as special favours con- 
ferred on some special favourites of heaven. I give in 
to your sentiments on that point, expressed in the three 
treatises you have published, and greatly like what Mr. 
Brainerd said on the subject, as mentioned, I think, by 
you, in the funeral sermon on him, which I perused wiih a 
great deal of pleasure ; and shall now mention some things, 
said in favour of that principle, of which people are very 
tenacious, that I may have your answers to them, which 
will be a singular favour done me, for certain reasons : 
for example, John xvi. 13. is affirmed to be an express 
promise of such a thing ;—it is urged, the thing is not 
contrary to Scripture, and therefore, may be ;—it is urged, 
John xiii. 24—27. is an example of it, an intimation what 
the Lord will do in such kind when it pleaseth him, till 
the end of time. It is pretended, and indeed this is the 
strength of the cause, that the thing is a matter of fact, has 
nothing to do with the Bible, therefore nothing about it is to 
be expected in Scripture, and simply to deny it in all cases, 
is daringly to limit the power of God. The Lord has not 
said he will no¢ grant it, and how dare any say it cannot 
be? Itis reasoned, there are numbers of well attested in- 
stances of the thing in different ages and places, facts are 
stubborn things, and to deny them all is shocking, an 
overturning of all moral evidence. It is insisted on, that 
the thing has been formerly ; it is confessed, and why may 
it not be now? Weare told, a considerable time before a 
thing happened, that it has been impressed on the mind in 
all its cireumstances, which exactly happened in every 
point ; if when asked, what one can say to this, he says, 
perhaps it was from Satan, to this it is answered, does he 
know future contingent events? The reply is at hand, it 
is not above him to figure a thing on the fancy long before, 
which he is resolved by some means to bring about; but 
to all this it is answered by advocates for immediate revela- 
tions, such reasoning tends to sap one of the main pillars of 
evidence of the divinity of the scripture prophecies. 

I have, by what I remember, given you the force of the 
argument, toestablish what has had, I too well know, very 
bad effects, as commonly managed, in Britain, as well as 
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in New England; a history of instances of them would 
not be without its use, and materials for it are not want- 
ing. I will long much to see what you say in way of 
"reply to all this. I am sure you cannot employ time bet- 
ter than in framing it. I should have mentioned that the 
authority of eminent divines is brought to bear upon 
them, whose stomachs stand at swallowing things, like 
additions to the Bible,—Mr. Fleming, in the Fulfilling of 
the Scriptures, Dr. Goodwin, &e. But on this, it has been 
pleasantly observed, that the authority of the worthies in 
the eleventh of the Hebrews, would have done a good deal 
better. I have some apprehension this is a point of truth, 
which the Lord is to clear up in this age. 

I have read your Humble Attempt, and with much satis- 
faction ; was charmed with the scriptures of the latter day 
of glory set in one point of light. I do think humbly 
your observations on Lowman have great strength of reason. 
The killing of the witnesses, as yet to come, has been to 
me a grievous temptation; for which reason, I peruse 
with peculiar pleasure what you say on this subject ; but 
if you answer the objection, ‘ It would appear that the 
seventh trumpet is to sound soon after the resurrection of 
the witnesses, and the kingdoms of the world, &c. but 
that has not happened, therefore the witnesses are not 
killed ;’ I say, if this you answer, I have forgot. 

I should have also mentioned, that it seems evident, 
the doctrine of immediate revelations must be simply de- 
nied as unscriptural, and thus well-founded in no case ; 
or it must be allowed in its full compass and latitude, let 
the consequences of it be what they will, for if the thing 
is allowed possible, reasonings about its effects will not 
conclude nor avail; I can see no middle way between the 
two things. That principle taken for granted by almost 
all, in all times past, is, as I mentioned in my last letter, 
to me a surprising thing. 

Mr. Whitefield arrived at Edinburgh Wednesday last, 
and was to preach on Thursday evening ; but as I am fi 
teen miles from that city, of which two miles by sea, I 
have not yet heard of the effects of his preaching, or the 
number of the audiences; I wish they may be as frequent 
as when he was last here. May Divine power specially 
attend his ministrations ! We need it much, as we are ge- 
nerally fallen under great deadness. I believe he will find 
use for all his prudence and patience in dealing with us, 
for different reasons. With great pleasure, friends to vital 
religion, and to him, are informed he is to make no col- 
lections at this time! I was glad to hear you write, that 
he laboured with success in New England, in rectifying 
mistakes he had favoured, about intimations made by the 
Lord to his people, &c. and heartily wish he may be 
directed to apply an antidote here, where it is also 
needed. 

I have tired you with a long epistle, and shall there- 
fore now break off. What you was pleased to favour me 
with, upon the difficulty started from Rom. viii. 28. was 
very acceptable, and I thank you much for it. I will ex- 
pect a letter from you the first opportunity after this comes 
to hand ; and in it all the news of New England, particu- 
larly some account of the state of religion with you. It 
gives me pleasure to think, I may write you my sentiments 
upon every thing without reserve. Please make my affec- 
tionate compliments to my friend Mr. Abercrombie, when 
you see him, or write to him, and tell him, I remember I 
am in his debt for a letter. I hope the ship I am in- 
formed of, for carrying this, is not sailed, and therefore it 
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will not be so long in coming to your hand, after being 
writ, as my last. 
T am, &c.” 


Letter to Mr. M‘Culloch. 


“To the Rev. Mr. M‘Culloch. 
Northampton, Oct. 7, 1748. 
Rev. AND DEAR Srp, 


I thank you for your letter of Feb. 19, 1748, which I 
received the week before last. 1 had also, lone before 
that, received the letter you speak of, which you wrote the 
spring before, dated March 12, 1747, which I wrote an 
answer to, and sent it to Mr. Prince of Boston, and com- 
mitted it to his care ; and am very sorry that you never re- 
ceived it. I am far from being weary of our correspond- 
ence. I ever looked on myself as greatly honoured and 
obliged by you, in your beginning this correspondence ; 
and have found it pleasant and profitable; and par- 
ticularly your last letter, that I have but now received, 
has been very agreeable and entertaining ; especially on 
account of the good news it contains. I cannot but 
think many things mentioned in your letter, and the letters 
of my other correspondents in Scotland, which came with 
yours, are great things, worthy to be greatly taken notice 
of, and to be an occasion of much rejoicing and praise to 
all that love Zion: viz. The remarkable change in one of 
the clerks of the privy council; God’s stirring up him 
and Mr. Littleton to write in defence of Christianity ; the 
good effect of this among men of figure and character ; 
the good disposition of the king, and the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales ; the late awakening of two of the princesses, 
Amelia and Caroline, and the hopeful conversion of one 
or both of them ; the hopeful, real piety of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and his good disposition towards experi- 
mental religion and the dissenters ; several of the clergy of 
the ehurch of England lately appearing to preach the 
doctrines of grace ; several of the magistrates, in various 
towns in England, exerting themselves with uncommon 
zeal to put the laws in execution against vice; and the 
eminent piety of the Prince of Orange, now the stadtholder 
of the Seven United Provinces. These things (at least 
some of them) are great in themselves, and are of that 
nature that they have a most promising aspect on the inte- 
rests of Zion, and appear to be happy presages and fore- 
runners of yet better and greater things that are coming. 
They look as if the tide was turning, and glorious things 
approaching, by the revolution of the wheel of God’s 
providence. I think we, and all others, who have lately 
united by explicit agreement in extraordinary prayer for a 
general revival of religion and the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom, may, without presumption, be greatly encouraged 
and animated in the duty we have engaged in, by the ap- 
pearance of such a dawning of light from such great 
darkness; and should be ungrateful if we did not ac- 
knowledge God’s great goodness in these things, and 
faithfulness in fulfilling the promises of his word; such 
as these in particular, ‘If any two of you shall agree on 
earth as touching any thing you shall ask, it shall be done 
of my Father which is in heaven ;’ and, ‘ Before they 
call, I will answer; and while they are yet speaking, I 
will hear.’ I have already communicated these things to 
some belonging to this town, and other places; some 
have appeared much affected with them; and one that 
belongs to another town, has taken extracts of these pas- 
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sages. I. design, God willing, to communicate these 
things to my congregation, before the next quarterly day 
for prayer, and also to the. neighbouring ministers, who, 
according to our stated agreement, will be met together on 
that day, to spend the former part of the day in prayer 
among ourselves, and the latter part in public services 
in one of our congregations; and shall also probably 
communicate these things to some of my correspondents 
in New Jersey and elsewhere, and I cannot but think 
they will tend to do a great deal of good, in various re- 
spects ; and particularly will tend to promote the Concert 
for Prayer, in these parts of the world. I desired Mr. 
Prince of Boston to send you one of my books on the 
Concert, soon after it was published ; who engaged to do 
it; but long forgot it, as I perceived afterwards to my 
surprise ; but since that more thorough care has been taken 
about that matter; and I hope you, and each of my other 
correspondents in Scotland, have before now received one 
of those books. 

I thank you, dear Sir, for sending me your thoughts on 
some things in the prophecies of the Revelation of St. 
John, and for being at so much trouble as to send it twice 
(supposing the first letter had miscarried.) This I take as 
a particular mark of respect, for which I am obliged to 
you. I received, as I said before, your former letter, 
(which contained the same observations,) and sent an 
answer to it, wherein I gave you my thoughts, such as 
they were, on those subjects. But if you have received 
my book on United Prayer, &c. therein you have seen 
more fully my thoughts on some things in the Revelation, 
that have a near relation to the same matter that you write 
about; the substance of which I before had written to 
you in a large letter, desiring your opinion of what I wrote. 

The letter I think you received, by some intimations 
contained in yours of March 12,1747. But you was 
not pleased to favour me with any thing at all of your 
thoughts of what I had so largely communicated to you, 
to that end, that I might have your opinion. But I am 
not the less willing again to communicate my thoughts on 
your remarks. 

As to what you observe concerning the number six 
hundred ond sixty-siv, and that number being found in the 
name of the present king of France; it is indeed some- 
thing remarkable, that that number should be found both 
in his Latin and French names, as you observe; and I do 
uot know but that the omniscient Spirit of God (who 
doubtless in his predictions has sometimes his eye on 
several things in which he knows they will be fulfilled) 
might have some respect to his name in the prophecy ; 
but I can hardly think that this individual king of France, 
or any other particular prince in Europe, is what is chiefly 
intended by the beast, so largely described in the 13th 
chapter of Revelation, whose number is said to be six 
hundred and sixty-six. Of all the conjectures concerning 
the number of the beast, that I have lit on in my small 
reading, that of Mr. Potter’s seems to me the most inge- 
nious, who supposes the true meaning is to be found by 
extracting the root of the number. . But after all, T have 
ever suspected that the thing chiefly aimed at by the Holy 
Spirit, was never yet found out, and that the discovery is 
reserved for later times. Yet one reason why Mr. Potter’s 
conjecture does not fully satisfy me, is, the difficulty 
about adjusting the fractions in. the root, when extracted. 
With respect to your very ingenious conjectures, concern- 
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hundred and sixty days, of the outer court and holy city’s 
being trodden under-foot of the Gentiles ; you know, Sir, 
that that forty-two months, or one thousand two hundred — 
and sixty days, spoken of Rev. xi. 2. has been univer- 
sally understood, as being the very same period with the 
1260 days of the witnesses prophesying in sackcloth, 
spoken of in the next verse; and the one thousand two 
hundred and sixty days of the woman’s being led in the 
wilderness, chap. xiii. 6. and the time, times, and half a 
time, of her being nourished in the wilderness from the 
face of the serpent, ver. 14. and the forty-two months of 
the continuance of the beast, chap. xiii. 5. But it does 
not appear to me probable that these forty-two months of 
the continuance of the beast, means the sum of the diverse 
periods in which the plat of ground, whereon the ancient 
literal Jerusalem stood, was under the dominion of the 
Romans, Saracens, Persians, and Turks; but the space of 
time during which the reign of antichrist or the popish 
hierarchy continues ; and as to the particular time of the 
downfall of antichrist, you see my reasons in the fore- 
mentioned pamphlet, why I think it certain that it will 
not be known till it be accomplished : I cannot but think 
that the Scripture is plain in that matter, and that it does, 
in effect, require us to rest satisfied in ignorance till the 
time of the end comes. 

However, I should be very foolish, if I were dogmatical 
in my thoughts concerning the interpretation of the pro- 
pliecies: especially in opposition to those who have had 
so much more opportunity to be well acquainted with 
things of this nature. But since you have insisted on my 
thoughts, I conclude you will not be displeased that I 
have mentioned them, though not altogether agreeable to 
yours. JT am nevertheless greatly obliged to you for your 
condescension in communicating your thoughtsto me, If 
we do not exactly agree in our thoughts about these things, 
yet in our prayers for the accomplishment of these glo- 
rious events in God’s time, and for God’s gracious presence 
with us, and his assistance in endeavours to promote his 
kingdom and interests, in the mean time, we may be en- 
tirely agreed and united. That we may be so, is the 
earnest desire of, dear Sir, 

Your affectionate brother and servant, 
in our common Lord, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


In perusing the following letter, while the reader will 
deeply regret the loss of that from Mr. Erskine to which 
it is an answer, he will feel a lively interest in the mass of 
religious intelligence which it contains, as well as in the 
interesting development which it gives of the character of 
Governor Belcher. 


“ To the Rev. Mr. Erskine. 


Northampton, Oct. 14, 1748. 
Rev. AND DEAR Sir, 

A little while ago T wrote a letter to you, wherein I 
acknowledged the receipt of your letter, and the books 
that came with it, viz. Taylor on Original Sin; and on 
the Romans: with your sermons, and Answer to Mr. 
Campbell ; for which most acceptable presents IT would 
most heartily and renewedly thank you. 

I sent my letter to Boston, together with one of Mr. 
Stoddard’s Benefit of the Gospel to the Wounded in 
Sprit, and his Nature of Saving Conversion, with a ser- 
mon on Mr. Brainerd’s death, and some account of a 
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history of his life now in the press, to be sent to Scotland 
by the first opportunity ; whether there has been any 
opportunity or no, I cannot tell. I have very lately re- 
ceived another letter from you, dated April 4, 1748, 
which was indeed exceedingly acceptable, by reason of 
‘the remarkable and joyful accounts it contains of things, 
that have a blessed aspect on the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom in the world: such as the good effects of the 
writings of Mr. West and Mr. Littleton on some at court, 
and the religious concern in Mr. Randy’s and Mr. Gray’s 
parishes, the hopeful true piety of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; this and the king’s disposition, not only to tole- 
rate but comprehend the dissenters ; and their indifference 
with respect to the liturgy, ceremonies, and espiscopal 
ordination ; the piety of the prince who is now advanced 
to the stadtholdership, and has it established in his family 
for ever; the awakening of the Princess Caroline; and 
the good disposition of the Princess of Wales. I think it 
very fit that those, who have lately entered into an union 
of extraordinary praver for the coming of Christ’s kingdom 
and the prosperity of Zion, should inform one another of 
things which they know of, that pertain to the prosperity 
of Zion, and whereby their prayers are in some degree 
answered ; that they may be united in joy and thanks- 
giving, as well as in supplication ; and that they may be 
encouraged and animated in their prayers for the future, 
and engaged to continue instant therein with all perse- 
verance. I think these things forementioned, which you 
have sent me an account of, are worthy greatly to be ob- 
served, by those that are united in the Concert for Prayer, 
for their comfort, praise, and encouragement. T intend to 
communicate these things to my own people, before the 
next quarterly season for prayer, and to the neighbouring 
ministers, who are united in this affair; and also to my 
correspondents in this province, and other provinces of 
America. [ doubt not but they will have a happy ten- 
dency and influence in many respects. I hope, dear Sir, 
you will continue still to give me particular information 
of things that appear, relative to the state of Zion and the 
interests of religion, in Great Britain or other parts of 
Europe. In so doing, you will not only inform me, but I 
shall industriously communicate any important informa- 
tions of that kind, and spread them amongst God’s people 
in this part of the world; and shall endeavour to my ut- 
most to make such a use of them, as shall tend most to 
promote the interest of religion. And among other things 
I should be glad to be informed of any books that come 
out, remarkably tending either to the illustration or de- 
fence of that truth, or the promoting the power of god- 
liness, or in any respect peculiarly tending to advance 
true religion. 

I have given an account of some things, which have a 
favourable aspect on the interests of religion, in these 
American parts of the world, in my letters to Mr. Robe, 
and Mr. M‘Laurin, sent with this; which you will have 
opportunity to see. 

In your last letter you desired to be particularly in- 
formed of the present state of New Jersey college, and of 
things remarkable of a religious nature respecting the 
Indians. As to the former, viz. the state of New Jersey 
college: by the last accounts I had, it was in somewhat 
ef an unsettled state. Governor Belcher had a mind to 
give them a new charter,.that he thought would be more 
for the benefit of the society. Accordingly a draft of a 


* He was 66 years old, the Sth day of January last. 
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new charter was drawn ; wherein it was proposed to make 
considerable alteration in the corporation of trustees ; to 
leave out some of the former trustees; and that the go- 
vernor, for the time being, should be a trustee, and three 
or four of the council of that province. Those two things 
made considerable uneasiness, viz. leaving out some of 
the former trustees, and making it a part of the constitu- 
tion that the governor and so many of the council should 
be members of the corporation. Some feared that this 
would not be for the health of the society; because the 
men in chief authority in that province have, for the most 
part, been men of no religion, and many of them open 
and professed contemners of it. How this matter has 
been settled, or whether these difficulties are got over, [ 
have not been informed. As to Governor Belcher him- 
self, he appears thoroughly engaged to promote virtue and 
vital religion in those parts, which already has had some 
good effects ; vice and open profaneness, by the means, is 
become less fashionable among the great men, and virtue 
and religion more creditable. The disposition of Go- 
vernor Belcher may in some measure be seen, by the 
following extract of a letter from him, in answer to one I 
wrote to him ona special occasion. 


« Burlington, New Jersey, Feb. 5, 1748. 

You will, Sir, be sure of me asa friend and father to 
the missionaries this way, and of all my might and en- 
couragement for spreading the everlasting gospel of God 
our Saviour, in all parts and places where God shall 
honour me with any power or influence. 

As to myself, Sir, it is impossible to express the warm 
sentiments of my heart, for the mercies without number 
with which I have been loaded, by the God who has fed 
me all my life long to this day; and my reflection upon 
his goodness covers me with shame and blushing, for I 
know my utter unworthiness, and that I am less than the 
least of all his mercies. JI would therefore abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes. You are sensible, my good 
friend, that governors stand in a glaring light, and their 
conduct is narrowly watched by friends and enemies: the 
one often unreasonably applaud them, while the other 
perhaps too justly censure them. Yet in this I am not 
anxious ; but to approve myself to the Searcher of hearts, 
from whose mouth I must hear pronounced, at the great 
and general audit, those joyful words, Enter thou, &e.— 
or that terrible sentence, Depart from me, &e. Join with 
me then in thankfulness to God, for all the blessings and 
talents he has intrusted me with, and in prayer that I may 
employ them to his honour and glory, to the good of the 
people over whom he hath placed me, and so to the com- 
fort of my own soul: that I may always remember that he 
that ruleth over men, must be just, ruling in the fear of God.’ 


In another letter which I have received, dated Bur- 
lington, N. J. May 31, 1748, he says as follows. 


‘T will prostrate myself before my God and Saviour, 
and on the bended knees of my soul, (abhorring myself 
in every view,) I will beg for a measure of divine grace 
and wisdom; that so I may be honoured, in being an in- 
strument of advancing the kingdom of the blessed Jesus 
in this world, and in that way be bringing forth fruit in 
old age* I bless God, my heavenly Vather, that I am 
not ashamed of the cross of Christ; and I humbly ask 
the assistance of sovereign grace, that, in times of tempta- 
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tion, | may never be a shame to it, I mean that my con- 
versation may always be such as becometh the gospel of 
Christ. And I tell you again, that all such as minister at 
the altar, and in the course of their ministry approve them- 
selves faithful to the great [ead of the church, will not only 
find my countenance and protection, but my love and 
esteem. 

‘ As to our embryo college, it is a noble design ; and if 
God pleases, may prove an extensive blessing. I have 
adopted it for a daughter, and hope it may in time become 
an Alma Mater, to this and the neighbouring provinces. 
I am getting the best advice and assistance I can in the 
draught of a charter, which I intend to give to our infant 
college, and I thank you, Sir, for all the kind hints you 
have given me, for the service of this excellent under- 
taking: and as St. Luke says of Mary, She kept all these 
things, and pondered them in her heart ; so you may de- 
pend, what you have said about the college will not be 
lost with me; but, as far as God shall enable me, I shall 
exert and lay out myself in every way to bring it to ma- 
turity, and then to advance its future welfare and pros- 
perity ; for this I believe will be acceptable in the sight 
of God our Saviour; a relish for true religion and piety, 
being great strangers to this part of America. The ac- 
counts I receive from time to time, give me too much 
reason to fear that Arminianism, Arianism, and even So- 
cinianism, in destruction to the doctrines of free grace, are 
daily propagated in the New England colleges. How 
horribly and how wickedly, are these poisonous notions 
rooting out those noble pious principles, on which our ex- 
cellent ancestors founded those seminaries! and how base 
a return is it of the present generation, to that God, who 
is constantly surrounding them with goodness and mercy! 
and how offensive is it in the eyes of that God, who is 
jealous of his glory, and will take vengeance on his ad- 
versaries, and reserveth wrath for his enemies! And from 
these things I am led to thank you for your book, wrote 
in consequence of the Memorial from Scotland, for pro- 
moting a Concert in Prayer. Iam much pleased with this 
proposal and imitation to all good Christians, and with 
your arguments to encourage and corroborate the design. 
The two missionaries you mention, Messrs. Spencer and 
Strong, I am told are at present at Boston. I have once 
and again desired Mr. Brainerd to assure them of my 
kindness and respect. But their affairs have not yet led 
them this way. I rejoice in their being appointed to carry 
the gospel, in its purity, to the Six Nations; and when 
Mr. Brainerd and they proceed to Susqueliannah, they 
shall have all my assistance and encouragement ; by let- 
ters to the king’s governors where they may pass, and 
my letters to the sachem or chief of those Indians.’ 


With regard to the missionaries, Governor Belcher 
mentions : ‘The commissioners in Boston, of the corpo- 
ration in London, for the propagation of the gospel among 
the Indians in New England and parts adjacent, a little 
before Mr, David Brainerd went to Boston, the summer 
before his death, had received a sum of money from the 
estate left by the famous Dr. Williams, for the mainte- 
nance of two missionaries among the Six Nations: and 
having entertained a very great esteem of Mr. Brainerd, 
.from the opportunity they had of acquaintance with him 
while in Boston, the committee intrusted to him the affair 
of finding and recommending the persons proper to be 
employed in this business,’ Accordingly he, after much 
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deliberation, recommended one Mr. Spencer, belonging to 
Haddam, his native town; and Mr. Strong, belonging to 
this town, Northampton ; who are undoubtedly well 
qualified persons, of good abilities and learning, and of 
pious dispositions. The commissioners, on his recom- 
mendation, accepted these persons; and after Mr. Brai- 
nerd’s death, sent to them; and they went down to Bos- 
ton, and accepted the mission. But the commissioners 
did not think proper immediately to send them forth 
among the Six Nations ; but ordered them to go and live, 
during the winter, in New Jersey with Mr. John Brainerd, 
among the christian Indians, there to follow their studies, 
and get acquaintance with the manners and customs of 
Indians ; and in the spring to go with Mr. Brainerd to 
Susquehannah, to instruct the Indians on that river, before 
they went to the Six Nations. Accordingly they went and 
lived in New Jersey ; but were discouraged as to their 
intended journey to Susquehannah ; for they understood 
that the Susquehannah Indians greatly objected against 
entertaining missionaries, without the consent of the Six 
Nations, (to whom they are subject, and of whom they 
stand it seems in great fear,) and insisted that the mis- 
sionaries should go to the Six Nations first. Therefore, 
in the spring, Messrs. Spencer and Strong returned to 
Boston, for new orders from the commissioners ; who saw 
cause to order them to come and live at my house, till the 
time of an appointed interview of the governors of Boston 
and New York with the chiefs of the Six Nations, at Al- 
bany, in the latter part of the summer ; when it was pro- 
posed that some, that should go to Albany with Gov. 
Shirley, should, on the behalf of the commissioners, treat 
with the Six Nations concerning their receiving mission- 
aries. Messrs. Spencer and Strong did accordingly ; they 
lived with me in the summer, and went to Albany at the 
time of the treaty ; and the nation of the Oneidas, in par- 
ticular, were dealt with concerning receiving these mission- 
aries ; who appeared free and forward in the matter. 
Messrs. Spencer and Strong, at that time, got some ac- 
quaintance with the chiefs of the tribe; who appeared 
fond of them, and very desirous of their going with them. 
But the grand difficulty then in the way, was the want of 
an interpreter ; which occasioned their not going with the 
Indians at that time, but returning again to New England. 
Mr. Strong, also, was taken much out of health, which 
discouraged him from entertaining any thoughts of throw- 
ing himself into the fatigues and hardships of their under- 
taking, till the next spring. But the difficulty of the want 
of an interpreter is now got Over; a very good one has 
been found ; and Mr. Spencer was ordained on the 14th 
of the last month, and is gone with the interpreter, to go 
to the country of the Oneidas, about 170 miles beyond 
Albany, and about 130 miles distant from all settlements 
of the white people. 

It is a thing, that has a favourable aspect on the design 
of propagating the gospel among the Indians, that many 
of late have been remarkably spirited to promote it, and 
liberally to open their hands in order to it. Mr. Brainerd’s 
going to Boston before his death, and people there having 
some acquaintance with him, and with his labours and 
success among the Indians, gave occasion to a consider- 
able number in Boston, men of good substance and of the 
best character, and some of them principal men in the 
town, to form themselves into a charitable society, that by 
their joint endeavours and contributions, they might pro- 
mote the instruction and spiritual good of the Indians: 
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who have done some very liberal things for the Indians in 
New Jersey, and also for the Six Nations. The people of 
Northampton have also had their hearts remarkably opened, 
to contribute to the maintenance of Mr. Spencer’s inter- 
preter ; and one individual at Springfield, has been moved 
to devote a considerable part of his estate, to promote the 
propagation of the gospel amony the Six Nations. 

As to my writing against Arminianism ; I have hitherto 
been remarkably hindered; so that probably it will be a 
considerable time before I shall have any thing ready for 
the press; but do intend, God allowing and assisting, to 
prosecute that design: and I desire your prayers for the 
Divine assistance in it. The books you sent me, will be 
a great help to me; I would on no account have been 
without them. 3 

I condole with you and Mrs. Erskine, on the loss of 
your noble and excellent father; which is doubtless a 
great loss to the church of God. But the glorious King of 
Zion, who was dead, is alive, and lives for evermore, and 
can raise up others in exalted stations to favour Zion ; and 
seems to be so doing at this day, by things you give an 
account of in your letter. I have been the subject of an 
afflictive dispensation of late, tending to teach me how to 
sympathize with the afflicted ; which I think I mentioned 
in my last letter to you, viz. the death of my second 
daughter, the last February. 

Please to present my most affectionate and respectful 
salutations to your dear consort. That I and mine may 
be remembered in your and her prayers, is the request of 

Your affectionate and obliged 
Friend and brother, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


Letter from Mr. Willison to Mr. Edwards. 


“ To the Rev. Mr. Edwards. 
Dundee, March 17, 1749. 
Rev. AND DEAR BROTHER, 

I thank you for yours of October last, with your two 
sermons, which Mr. M‘Laurin sent me; which two 
sermons give me cause to sing of mercy as well as of 
judgment, that as one shining and successful youth is laid 
aside from labouring in the gospel, another is sent forth to 
it. Indeed, worthy Mr. Brainerd was one among a thou- 
sand, for carrying the gospel among the heathen, as appears 
by the account you give of him in your sermon, and by 
his Journals which have been published here, and prefaced 
by Dr. Doddridge, and dedicated by him to the Society at 
Edinburgh. We must be silent; seeing He who hath 
removed him is holy, just, and wise. We must also lay 
our hands on our mouths, with respect to the loss of ouc 
great and eminent men, such as Dr. Watts, Dr. Colman, 
Mr. Cowper, and others. But QO, it is no loss to be absent 
from the body, to them who are present with the Lord. 
Great need have we to cry to the Lord of the vineyard, to 
send forth others in their room : it is easy for him to do it, 
from places we little expect. These are hopeful and pro- 
mising accounts, which you have from your correspondents 
in Scotland, mentioned in your letter. May they all hold 
true, and be the forerunners of greater things, and the 
dawnings of the glory of the latter days. I may add to 
them, the rising of a burning and shining light of a church 
of England minister, in Dr. Doddridge’s neighbourhood, 
viz. Mr. Hervey; for he dates his writings from Weston 
Favel, near Northampton, He has lately published two 
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volumes of Meditations on all kinds of subjects, in a most 
orthodox, Calvinistic, and evangelical strain, in which he 
takes all kinds of occasions of exalting and commending 
his glorious Master, Christ, in a most rhetorical way, and 
in a style I think inimitable, and in the most moving ex- 
pressions, so that it is not easy to read him without tears. 
He freely taxes his brethren of that church, for departing 
from the doctrines of grace, and of justification by im- 
puted righteousness, &c. which were taught by the Reform- 
ers, and their own articles and homilies. And notwith- 
standing this uncommon freedom, which he uses with his 
brethren, great men, &c. never had any books such a run 
in England, as his; for in a year and a half’s time, or 
thereabouts, there are five editions of them published at 
London, and still they are greedily bought and read, 
especially by persons of distinction; the style being a 
httle too high and poetical for the vulgar. His name is 
James Hervey, A. B. Some say he is of noble descent, 
from the Earl of Bristol; but I am not sure of this. It is 
thought he is the man that Dr. Doddridge points at, in the 
life of Col. Gardiner, pages 37, 38. It looks well, that so 
many in England should become fond of sound evan- 
gelical writings. No doubt the books may have reached 
Boston by this time. Let us therefore still wait and pray 
in hope. I should be glad to do any thing in my power, 
for promoting the Concert for United Prayer, and oh that 
it were spread both far and near; it would be a token of a 
general revival of religion to be fast approaching. I know 
uothing that hath a greater tendency to promote the afore- 
said happy Concert, than the book you lately published 
about it (a copy whereof you sent me, for which I humbly 
thank you). I wish it were universally spread, for I both 
love and admire the performance upon subjects so uncom- 
mon. I approve your remarks on Mr. Lowman. filis 
reason for beginning antichrist’s reign so late as the year 
756, is weak, viz. because then King Pepin invested the 
pope in his temporal dominion over that province in Ltaly, 
called St. Peter’s Patrimony—when it is evident that the 
pope had usurped his tyrannical dominion over Christ's 
church long before, which is the main ground of his being 
called antichrist; yea, the pope’s usurped power was 
greater before King Pepin’s time, than it is at this day— 
as for instance, in Pope Symmachus’ time, anno 501; in 
Pope Hormisdas’ time, anno 516; in Pope Boniface 3d’s 
time, anno 606; in Pope Constantine’s time, anno 713. 
Yea, Mr. Lowman himself gives a dreadful instance of 
the pope’s tyranny and usurpation, both over the church 
and the emperor, in page 97 of his book, which happened 
anno 726, thirty years before he begins antichrist’s reign ; 
when Pope Gregory 2d excommunicated the Emperor Leo, 
for ordering images to be removed out of the churches, and 
forbad obedience or paying of taxes to him. Was not 
antichrist’s reign far advanced by that time? And we 
have several instances of the pope’s tyranny, similar to 
this, recorded by historians, before that which Mr. Low- 
man mentions; which more directly denominate him 
antichrist, than his temporal doings in Italy. We see 
how easy it is for the best of writers to slip into mistakes 
and wrong schemes. I agree with you, that antichrist’s 
fall will be gradual, in the way you explain it. 

I am sorry to hear of Arminianism growing in New 
England. But I rejoice to hear of Gov. Belcher’s zeal 
for religion in New Jersey ; may the Lord spare him and 
bless him. As also I am glad to hear of the hopeful 
prospect of the gospel’s growing among the Six Nations of 
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Indians; and of such a youth as Mr. Spencer being sent 
among them: may the Lord prosper him as he did Mr. 
Brainerd. I sympathize with you under that affliction 
of your daughter's death ; but it is comfortable she was 
helped so to live and die, as to afford such grounds of 
hope concerning her. And though she was the flower of 
your family, yet the remembering of the gracious hand, 
that painted the flower, will engage your worthy spouse 
and vou to a becoming silence, like Aaron. As he will 
do what he will, let us join and say always, Let his will 
be done. I would fain be at thisin my own case: may the 
Lord help me to more of christian submission and resig- 
nation. I am now entered into the 69th year of my age, 
and fallen under several distresses, whereby I have been 
shaken over the grave these many months past, and am 
laid aside from preaching. May the Lord assist me in 
my preparation for the dissolution of this tabernacle. I 
find it no easy matter to die, and to die in faith, and to 
die like Simeon with Jesus in hisarms. T very much need 
your prayers for me. I am glad to hear, dear brother, that 
your parents are hoth alive, and that they hold the abilities 
of both body and mind so remarkably at so great an age ; 
and particularly that your father, at seventy-nine years of 
age, and now near eighty, performs the whole of his 
ministerial work so constantly, without feeling it burden- 
some, and was able to travel forty miles to see you: he is 
indeed a wonder of his age, and would be reckoned so in 
this country, where few ministers come near to that age 
and vigour. May the Lord still spare him, with your 
mother, and make them still flourishing in old age ; may 
they be blessed with much of God’s gracious presence, 
and with the consolations and fruits of the Spirit, in their 
aged and declining days. I still kindly remember your 
worthy spouse and children remaining, and pray they may 
long be continued for comforts to you, and you continued 
for a blessing to them, to your flock, and to many others, 
as you already have been. 
I remain, Rev. and dear brother, 
Your most affectionate brother, and serv’t 
In our Lord, 
J. WILLESON.” 


“P.S. The Rev. Mr. Whitefield came to Scotland in 
September last, and preached about two months in and 
about Edinburgh and Glasgow. But some brethren who 
employed him, being challenged for it in synods and 
presbyteries, and debates arising thereupon, Mr. White- 
field returned to London. To givea view of the substance 
of these debates, and what passed thereupon in the synod 
of Glasgow, I have sent you herewith a printed pamphlet 
containing the same, with two other books, as a small ac- 
knowledgment of your favours.” 


The three following letters went in the same packet to 
Scotland. The féligious intelligence, which they commu- 
nicated, will be found highly interesting at the present day. 
In the first of the three, is the earliest allusion, on the 
part of Mr. Edwards, which I have met with, to a most 
painful subject ; the mention of which I have purposely 
forborne, that all which relates to it may be presented to- 
gether. 
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Letter to Mr. Erskine. 


“ Northampton, May 20, 1749. 
Rev. AND DEAR SIR, : 

The day before yesterday, I received your letter of 
February 14th, with a pacquet, containing the pampblets 
you mention in your letter; for which I am greatly 
obliged to you. I have not yet had opportunity to read 
these books, but promise myself much entertainment by 
them, from the occasions on which they were written, and the 
subject they are upon. The last letter I received from 
you before this, was dated April 6, 1748, so that I sup- 
pose the two letters you say you wrote to me, since 
those which I acknowledge the receipt of, have miscarried, 
which I much regret, as I much value what comes from 
your hand. : 

In one of your last letters which came to hand, you 
desire to be particularly informed concerning the state of 
religion, in these parts of the world, and particularly con- 
cerning the mission to the Indians, and the infant college 
in New Jersey. As to the affair of preaching the 
gospel to the Indians, Mr. Spencer went, the last fall, far 
into the western wilderness; to the Oneidas,-one of tha 
tribes of Indians called the Six Nations, living on Susque- . 
hannah river, towards the head of the river; toa place 
called by the Indians Onshohquauga, about 180 miles 
south-west from Albany on Hudson’s river, where he 
continued through the winter; and went through many 
difficulties and hardships, with little or no success, through 
the failing of his interpreter ; who was a woman that had 
formerly been a captive among the Caghnawauga Indians 
in Canady, who speak the same language with those 
Oneidas, excepting some small variation of dialect. She 
went with her husband, an Englishman, and is one of the 
people we here call Separatists ; who showed the spirit he 
was of there in that wilderness, beyond what was known 
before. He differed with and opposed Mr. Spencer in his 
measures, and had an ill influence on his wife; who I 
fear was very unfaithful, refusing to interpret for Mr. 
Spencer more than one discourse in a week, a sermon upon 
the sabbath ; and utterly declined assisting him in dis- 
coursing and conversing with the Indians in the week time. 
And her interpretations on the sabbath were performed 
very unfaithfully, as at last appeared. So that Mr. Spencer 
came away in discouragement in the spring, and returned 
to Boston, and gave the corporation there, who employed 
him, an account of his unexpected difficulties and disap- 
pointments ; and became obliged to them to wait three 
months, to see if they could procure a fellow missionary, 
and another interpreter, to go with him to the Indians; 
which I believe is not much expected. If these are not 
obtained within the limited time, Mr. Spencer is free from 
any further engagements to them. Mr. Spencer is now 
preaching at Elizabeth-town in New Jersey, in the pulpit 
of the late Mr. Dickinson; and I believe is likely to settle 
there. He is a person of very promising qualifications : 
and will hopefully in some measure make up the great 
loss that people have sustained by the death of their former 
pastor. 

As to the mission in New Jersey, we have from time to 
time had comfortable accounts of it; and Mr. John Brai-’ 
nerd, who has the care of the congregation of christian 
Indians there, was about three weeks ago at my house; 
and informed me of the increase of his congregation, and 
of their being added to fiom time to time, by the coming 
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of Indians from distant places, and settling in the Indian 
town at Cranberry, for the sake of hearing the gospel ; 
and of something of a work of awakening being all along 
carried on among the Indians to this day; and of some 
of the new comers being awakened ; and of there being 
instances, from time to time, of hopeful conversion among 
them ; and of a general good and pious behaviour of the 
professing Indians. But he gave an account also of 
some trouble the Indians meet with, from some of the 
white people; and particularly from Mr. Maurice, the 
chief justice of the province, a professed deist; who is 
sueing them for their lands under pretext of a will, made 
by their former king; which was undoubtedly forged. 
However, he isa man of such craft and influence, that it is 
not known how the matter will issue. 

I have heard nothing new that is very remarkable con- 
cerning the college in New Jersey. It is in its infancy ; 
there has been considerable difficulty about settling their 
charter. Gov. Belcher, who gave the charter, is willing to 
encourage and promote the colleye to his utmost; but 
differs in his opinion concerning the constitution, which 
will tend most to its prosperity, from some of the princi- 
pal ministers that have been concerned in founding the so- 
ciety. He insists upon it that the governor, for the time 
being, and four of His Majesty's council for the province, 
should always be of the corporation of trustees ; and that 
the governor should always be the president of the cor- 
poration. The ministers are all very willing that the pre- 
sent governor, who is a religious man, should be in this 
standing; but their difficulty is with respect to future go- 
vernors, who they suppose are as likely to be men of no 
religion, and deists, as otherwise. However, so the mat- 
ter is settled, to the great uneasiness of Mr. Gilbert 
Tennent in particular, who it is feared will have no fur- 
ther concern with the college on this account. Mr. Burr, 
the president of the college, is a man of religion and 
singular learning, and I hope the college will flourish under 
his care. : 

T have taken a great deal of pains in communicating to 
others, in various parts, the pleasing accounts you and my 
other correspondents in Scotland gave me last year of 
things of promising aspect on the interest of religion, on 
your side of the ocean: which have been very affecting 
to pious ministers and people in New Fngland, and also 
in the provinces of New York and New Jersey ; and 
hope some considerable good has been done by such tid- 
ings; particularly in animating many in the duty of ex- 
traordinary united prayer for a general revival of reli- 
gion, and promoting the Concert for Prayer proposed from 

“Scotland ; which prevails more and more in these parts 
of, the world ; which, together with some other things in 
some places, are cause of thankfulness, and bode well to 
the interests of Zion, (of which I have given a more parti- 
cular account in my letters to Mr. M‘Laurin, Mr. Robe, 
and Mr. M‘Culloch, sent with this,) though it be in general 
a very dead time as to religion, and a time of the prevail- 
ing of all manner of iniquity. 

I shall send orders to Boston, that one of my books on 
Mr. Brainerd’s life may be sent to you with this letter ; 
if any of them are ready, as I hope they are, or will be 
very speedily. 

[ have nothing very comfortable to inform you of con- 
cerning the present state of religion in this place. A very 
great difficulty has arisen between my people, relating to 
qualifications for communion at the Lord’s table. My 
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honoured grandfather Stoddard, my predecessor in the 
ministry over this church, strenuously maintained the 
Lord’s supper to be a converting ordinance ; and urged 
all to come, who were not of scandalous life, though they 
knew themselves to be unconverted. I formerly con- 
formed to his practice; but I have had difficulties with 
respect to it, which have been long increasing; till I 
dared no longer to proceed in the former way ; which has 
occasioned great uneasiness among my people, and has 
filled all the country with noise, which has obliged me 
to write something on the subject, which is now in the 
press. I know not but this affair will issue in a separa- 
tion betwecn me and my people. I desire your prayers, 
that God would guide me in every step of this affair. My 
wife joins with me in respectful salutations to you and. 
your consort. 
I am, dear Sir, your obliged and affectionate 
Brother and servant, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


Leiter to Mr. M‘Culloch. 


“ Norlhumpton, May 23, 1749. 
Rey. aNp DEAR Broruer, 

The last letter 1 received from you was dated Feb. 10, 
1748, to which I wrote an answer the latter end of last 
summer; which I suppose you received, because I per- 
ceive by letters sent me this spring, by some others of my 
correspondents, your neighbours, they had received letters 
1 sent to them at the same time, and in the same packet. 
Your letters to me have been very acceptable ; I should 
be glad to receive them ofvener. 

The letter I last received from you, and others that 
came with it, were peculiarly agreeable, on account of the 
good news they contained concerning Messrs. West and 
Littleton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, some in the 
royal family, the stadtholder, &c. These things I have 
taken a great deal of pains to communicate to others ; 
and they have been very entertaining, and I hope profit- 
able to many. I was at the pains to extract from all the 
letters I received at that time, those things which appeared 
with a favourable aspect on the interest of religion in the 
world, and to draw various copies to send to different 
parts, to such as I supposed would be most likely to be 
entertained and improved by them, and to do good with 
them; and I believe they have been of great benefit, par- 
ticularly to excite and encourage God’s people, in the 
great duty of praying for the coming of Christ’s king- 
dom, and to promote extraordinary united prayer, in the 
method proposed in the Memorial from Scotland. I read 
these articles of good news to my own congregation, and 
also to the association of ministers to which I belong, 
when met on one of the quarterly seasons for prayer; and 
read them occasionally to many others; and sent a copy — 
of one of the forementioned abstracts to Connecticut, 
which was carried into various parts of that government, 
and shown to several ministers there. I sent one to Mr. 
Hall of Sutton, a pious minister about the middle of this 
province ; who, according to my desire, communicated it 
to other ministers, and I suppose to his people. I sent a 
copy to Mr. Rogers of Kittery, I suppose about seventy 
miles to the eastward of Boston; who in reply wrote to 
me, and in his letter says as follows: ¢ Yours of the 
22d Dec. came not to my hand till the 19th of this; 
with which I was well pleased, and had some sweet sense 
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of the sovereign free grace of God in the instances you 
mentioned, with some going forth of heart after further 
displays of it, in the mighty and noble of our nation, and 
the great ones of our own country; and indeed, that the 
kingdom of our exalted Redeemer might prevail in all 
the world. And, dear Sir, I am full in the belief, that so 
many of the Lord’s people agreeing upon a time to unite 
in prayer for the pouring out of the Holy Spirit, and the 
coming of the Redeemer’s kingdom, is from the Lord; 
and cannot but hope the day draws near, when he will 
pour out water upon the thirsty, and floods upon the 
dry ground ; as also, that all his ministers and people, 
who are engaged in so delightful a work, for so noble 
an end, will give him no rest, till he shall make his Jerusa- 
lem a quiet habitation, a name and a praise in the 
earth.’ 

I sent another copy into New Jersey to Mr. John 
Brainerd, missionary to the Indians there, with a desire 
that he would communicate it to others as he thought 
would be most serviceable. 

He writes in answer, March 4, 1748, as follows: ‘ I re- 
ceived yours of Jan. 12, on sabbath morning Feb. 5, and 
desire to acknowledge your kindness with much thankful- 
ness and gratitude. It was a great resuscitant, as well as 
encouragement, to me; and I trust, has been so to many 
others, in these parts, who are concerned for the prosperity 
of Zion. The next Tuesday after, (as perhaps, Sir, you 
may remember,) was the quarterly day appointed for ex- 
traordinary prayer; upon which I called my people to- 
gether, and gave them information of the most notable 
things contained in your letter. And since I have endea- 
voured to communicate the same to several of my neigh- 
bouring ministers, and sundry private Christians, as I had 
opportunity. I have also thought it my duty to send an 
extract, or rather a copy of it, to Gov. Belcher. I have 
hkewise (for want of time to transcribe) sent the original 
to Philadelphia by a careful hand, that the Rev. Mr. 
Gilbert Tennent might have the perusal of it; where a 
copy was taken, and the original safely returned to me 
again. I cannot but hope that this letter, as it contains 
many things wherein the power and goodness of God do 
appear in a most conspicuous manner, will be greatly ser- 
viceable in stirring up the people of God in these parts, 
and encouraging their hearts to seek his face and favour, 
and to cry mightily to him, for the further outpouring of 
a gracious Spirit upon his church in the world. For my 
part, I think the remarkable things which your letter con- 
tains, might be sufficient to put new life into any one who 
is not past feeling; and as a means to excite a spirit of 
prayer and praise, in all those who are not buried in igno- 
rance, or under the power of a lethargic stupor. And it is 
looked upon, by those whom I have had opportunity to 
converse with, whether ministers or private Christians, that 
what God has done is matter of great thankfulness and 
praise, and might well encourage his people to lift up the 
hand of prayer, and be instant therein.’ 

Mr. Davenport, minister of a church in Elizabeth-town 
in New Jersey, writes thus upon it, in a letter dated 
April 1, 1749: 1 thank you for sending your letter to our 
Brainerd open, that I might see it, which I took a copy of; 
and have found it again and again refreshing and animat- 
ing. I read it to the ministers who met at my house for 
prayer, on the first Tuesday of February, and sent it after- 


* This Mr. Robinson was a young minister of eminent gifts and graces ; 
T think, belonging to Pennsylvania, but had some time preached, with 
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wards to Long Island: Mr. Rivel took a copy of it, and 
read it in his congregation on the Island.’ 

I hope, dear Sir, these things will encourage you to con- 
tinue your correspondence, and to go on to give me infor- 
mation of whatever appears in your parts of the world 
favourable to the interests of the kingdom of Christ. It 
will not only be entertaining to me ; but I shall endeavour, 
whenever I receive such tidings, to communicate it for the 
entertainment and profit of God’s people, as I have oppor- 
tunity. I must refer you, dear Sir, to my letters to other 
correspondents in your neighbourhood, for other particu- 
lars relating to the state of religion in these parts of the 
world. And hope, when you ere before the throne of 
grace, you will not forget 

Your very affectionate friend, 
And brother and servant, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


Letter to Mr. Robe. 


“ Northampton, May 23, 1749. 
Rev. AND DEAR Sir, 

Mr. M‘Laurin, in a letter I received from him the last 
week, dated March 10th, 1749, informs me of a letter you 
had written to me, sent to him; which he had taken care 
of. This letter, by some means or other, has failed, and 
has never reached me. I intend to make inquiry after it, 
to see if it has not been left at Boston, and forgotten to be 
sent. I have reason to hope (though I have not received 
your letter) that you and your family are well, because 
Mr. M‘Laurin and Mr. Erskine (the only correspondents 
from whom I have received letters this time) inform me of 
nothing to the contrary. 

As to the present state of religion in these parts of the 
world, it is in the general very dark and melancholy. But 
yet there are some things which appear comfortable and 
hopeful ; particularly, the Concert for extraordinary Prayer 
for the coming of Christ’s kingdom, is spreading and pre- 
vailing—and we hear of awakenings and revivals of reli- 
gion in some places. We have had accounts, from time to 
time, of religion’s being in a flourishing state, in the In- 
dian congregation in New Jersey, under the care of Mr. 
John Brainerd ; of the congregation’s increasing, by the ac- 
cess of Indians from distant parts ; of a work of awakening 
carried on among the unconverted, and additions made to 
the number of the hopefully converted, and the christian 
behaviour of professors there. Mr. Brainerd was at my 
house a little while ago, and represented this to be the pre- 
sent state of things in that congregation. I had a letter 
from Mr. Davenport, (who is settled now as a minister 
over a congregation belonging to Elizabeth-town, in New 
Jersey,) dated April 1, 1749, wherein he says as follows : 
‘ Mr. Lewis told me, that there has been a remarkable 
work of conviction prevailing in his place, ever since last 
December. I think he spoke of about forty under soul 
concern, a considerable number of them under strong con- 
victions, and some hopefully converted. I heard lately a 
credible account of a remarkable work of conviction and 
conversion, among whites and negroes, at Hanover in Vir- 
ginia, under the ministry of Mr. Davies, who is lately set- 
tled there, and has the character of a very ingenious and 
pious young man; whose support, in his preparation for 
service, Mr. Robinson* contributed much, if not mostly 
to; and on his death-bed gave him his books, &c. 


great success, in Virginia, in various parts; i i 
at ginia, parts; but died a few years ago in his 
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Mr. Buell, of East Hampton, on Long Island, was here 
last week, and gave me an account of a very considerable 
work of awakening at this time in his congregation, espe- 
cially among the young people; and also of a yet greater 
work at Bridgehampton, under the ministry of one Mr. 
Brown, a very pious and prudent young man, lately set- 
tled there. These congregations are both pretty large. 
He also gave an account of religion’s continuing in a very 
prosperous state at a part of Huntington, another town 


on Long Island, where was a great and general awakening, 
last year, : 


An association of ministers, between this and Boston, 


seem of late to have applied themselves somewhat ear- 
nestly, to invent means for promoting religion. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of something they have agreed upon for 
this end, as it was sent to me, by a minister that lives that 
way. 


“Tne sum and substance of the answers, given by the 
association, to this question, What things shall be done 
by us, for preventing the awful threatening degeneracy 
and backsliding in religion, in the present day ? 

These, we apprehend, may be reduced to the following 
heads, viz. Those that respect ourselves personally ; those 
which concern the association, as such ; and those which 
relate to our people, in our respective churches and con 
gregations. 

I. As to what respects ourselves personally. 

1. We ought surely to get a deep and affecting sense of 
this : Whether there is not in ourselves defection, and great 
danger of further degeneracy ; for otherwise, we shall with 
little heartiness undertake, or earnestness endeavour after, 
reformation. 

2. Weare not to think it amiss, that we ourselves be 
excited to look, with a proper attention and concern, into 
our own estate, into our own experiences in the divine life, 
and into what little proficiency we make, or declension we 
faJl into, ourselves. 

3. We must by all means see to it, that we be sound 
and clear in the great doctrines of the gospel, which are 
the life of our holy religion ; (we here intend, those doc- 
trines which are exhibited in our excellent Westminster 
Catechism and Confession of Faith;) and that we all 
boldly and impartially appear in the defence thereof: at 
the same time we must take heed and beware of the dan- 
gerous errors which many have run into ; particularly the 
Arminian and Neonomian on the one hand, and the An- 
tinomian and Enthusiastical on the other. 

4. We must be very faithful in every part of our minis- 
terial works, and make conscience to magnify our office. 
In a particular manner, we must take good heed to our 
preaching ; that it be not only sound, but instructive, sa- 
voury, spiritual, very awakening and searching, well 
adapted to the times and seasons which pass over us ; 
labouring earnestly herein. We must therefore dwell 
much upon the doctrines of repentance and conversion, 
the nature, necessity, and evidence thereof; and much 
urge the duty of self-examination, and open the deceits of 
the heart; bringing the unconverted under the work of 
the law, that they may be prepared to embrace the offer of 
the gospel. Moral duties must be treated of in an evan- 
gelical strain ; and we must give unto every one his por- 
tion, and not shrink from it, under the notion of prudence ; 
particularly, in the important duty of reproving sinners of 
all sorts, be they who ey, will, Again, we must not be 
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slighty in our private conference with souls, and examin- 
ing candidates for the communion, or other special privi- 
leges ; and we must carefully and wisely suit our endea- 
vours to the several ages and conditions of persons, the 
elder and younger; and in a very particular manner, we 
must set ourselves to promote religion among our young 
people. And, in a word, we must see whether we are 
animated to all these things by the grace of God in us. 

5. We are impartially to see what evils are to be found 
among ourselves, and remove them. Let us be seriously 
thoughtful, whether (among our defects) we have not been, 
in some respect or other, the blamable means of discou- 
ragement to those who have been under religious concern ; 
or whether we have not given strength and boldness to the 
ungodly, when we have been testifying against the extra- 
vagances and disorders of the late times. 

6. We must be conscientiously exemplary in our whole 
behaviour and conversation. It is necessary that we be 
serious and grave, as what highly becomes gospel bishops. 
And especially, we must be very watchful over our frame 
and conduct on the Lord’s day. We must therefore look 
well to our sabbatizing, both at home and abroad, both 
before our own and other people. Our example is of 
vast consequence, im magnifying our office before recom- 
mended. 

7. We ought to stir up the gifts which are in us, and to 
grow more and more, according to the sacred injunction, 
2 Tim. i. 6. 

8. We should follow all our endeavours with fervent 
prayer to God ; especially our labours in preaching and 
teaching: the seed of the word is to be steeped in tears. 

II. As to what concerns the association as such. 

1. We must lay aside disgusts one with another, and 
study brotherly love, that it may revive and continue; we 
must endeavour to be as near as we can of one mind, and 
go on harmoniously ; and then we shall be the more strongly 
united in all, but especially in our present proceedings, 
There must be respectful treatment one of another, of the 
persons and character of one another; and we must be 
careful of ministerial character; which is of greater con- 
sequence than at first sight may appear. And when we 
have occasion to dispute, let it be under a very strict guard, 
avoiding all censuring reflections. 

2. That we manifest our approbation of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly’s Catechism, as containing an excellent 
system of divinity ; and we purpose to preach agreeably 
to the doctrines of the Bible exhibited therein, 

3. As we must be very careful of our conversation in 
general as above said ; so especially must we be respect- 
ing our conduct while together in association. 

4. It is proposed that a course of our association be 
turned into fasts, upon this great account. 

5. We agree to be more especially fervent, in continual 
prayer for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ. 

6. Some special, new, and prudent care must be taken 
to guard our pulpits. 

7. It is proposed, that we agree to endeavour to intro- 
duce the public reading of the Holy Scriptures. The man- 
ner and time to be left to discretion. ; 

III. With regard to what may be done among 
people we stand related to. 

1. We conceive that whatever public exercises 
to be agreed on, or whatever concerns the public, 
people are to be informed and acquainted with our 
sign. 
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2. That it be earnestly recommended to the people, 
to consider the worth of their privileges, and the danger of 
being deprived of them; which there is, partly by the 
spreading of evil doctrines among them, and partly by 
the conduct of too many people towards their ministers. 

3. Let pragmatical, factious spirits, fomenting division, 
be duly frowned upon. 

4. We must guard them against the temptations of their 
several employments, and the special seasons wherein they 
are most exposed. 

5. We must consider what evils there are to be found 
among them, which do especially need reforming ; as the 
profanation of the J.ord’s day, which is enough to destroy 
all religion ; tavern-haunting, company-keeping, chamber- 
ing, uncleanness, profaneness, &c. ; and we ought loudly to 
testify against them. And that what we do may be effec- 
tual, let us endeavour to convince their consciences of the 
evil of sin, and of these sins—We are not to fail to warn 
people solemnly against the dreadful guilt of unthankful- 
ness under God’s signal mercies, and of incorrigibleness 
under heavy and sore judgments. Could we in wisdom 
do it, we should also warn them against their oppressing 
the Lord’s ministers in their maintenance. 

6. Let us endeavour to revive good customs and prac- 
tices among them ; particularly, the ancient good practice 
of catechising, family order, worship, and government, 
religious societies under good regulation, godly conference 
and conversation among Christians; and in brief, what- 
ever is laudable and of good tendency. 

7. Church discipline should be revived; brotherly 
watchfulness, and admonition; nor are we to forget to 
take special care of the children and youths of the flock. 

8. We may do well to engage, as far as we are able, 
all persons of distinction and influence to unite with us 
in this work of reformation ; e. g. justices, school-masters, 
candidates for the ministry ; and especially to assist us by 
their example. 

9. Solemn renewal of covenant hath been advised to, 
as very useful upon this occasion ; (vid. Synod, 1679, for 
Reformation ;) but we leave this to each one’s discretion. 

Finally, in these things we should think ourselves bound 
to exert ourselves, and use uncommon fervency, to pre- 
serve what remains of religion, and prevent further decay. 

October, 1748. 


Thus far this association. 

The members of this association, as their names were 
sent to me, are as follows: 

The Rev. Messrs. Loring, of Sudbury ; Cushing, of 
Shrewsbury ; Parkman, of Westborough; Gardiner, of 
Stow; Martyn, of Westborough; Stone, of Southborough ; 
Seecomb, of Harvard; Morse, of Shrewsbury; Smith, of 
Marlborough ; Goss, of Boston; Buckminster, of Rut- 
land ; Davis, of Holden. 

I must refer you, dear Sir, for other particulars relating 
to the state of religion, in these parts of the world, to my 
letters to my other correspondents in your neighbourhood. 

My wife and family join with me in very affectionate 
and respectful salutations to you and yours. Desiring an 
interest in your prayers for us all, and for this part of the 
Zion of God, 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Your affectionate brother, 
And obliged friend and servant, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


In the Memoirs of Brainerd, under the date of Sept. 
13, 1747, the reader will find mention of a Mr. Job 
Strong, a candidate for the ministry, whom Brainerd, im- 
mediately before his death, recommended to the com- 
missioners in Boston, as a missionary to the Indians; and 
in the 4th Reflection on those Memoirs, an interesting 
letter of his, giving an account of the Indian mission at 
Bethel, in New Jersey, in Jan. 1748. This young gentle- 
man, having ultimately declined that appointment, ac- 
cepted proposals of settlement in the ministry, the follow- 
ing year, from a church in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and invited Mr. Edwards to preach the sermon at his 
ordination, which was appointed for the 28th of June. 
Mary, the fourth daughter of Mr. Edwards, then a young 
lady of fifteen, went before her father to Portsmouth, to 
visit some of the friends of the family in that place. 
From her I learned the following anecdote.—The Rev. 
Mr. Moody, of York, a gentleman of unquestioned talents 
and piety, but perfectly unique in his manners, had agreed, 
in case of Mr. Edwards’s failure, to be his substitute in 
preaching the sermon. On the morning of the appointed 
day, Mr. Edwards not having arrived, the council delayed 
the ordination as long as they well could, and then pro- 
ceeded to the church; where Mr. Moody had been regu-- 
larly appointed to make the introductory prayer, which is 
the prayer immediately before the sermon. That gentle- 
man, knowing that a numerous and highly respectable 
audience had been drawn together by a strong desire to 
hear Mr. Edwards, rose up to pray under the not very 
pleasant impression, that he must stand in his place; and 
offered a prayer, which was wholly characteristic of him- 
self, and in some degree also of the times in which he 
lived. In that part of it, in which it was proper for him 
to allude to the exercises of the day, he besought the 
Lord, that they might be suitably humbled under the 
frown of his providence, in not being permitted to hear on 
that occasion, a discourse, as they had all fondly expected, 
from “that eminent servant of God, the Rev. Mr. Ed-- 
wards, of Northampton ;” and proceeded to thank God, 
for having raised him up, to be sucha burning and shining 
light, for his uncommon piety, for his great excellence as 
a preacher, for the remarkable success which had attended 
his ministry, in other congregations as well as his own, 
for the superior talents and wisdom with which he was 
endowed as a writer, and for the great amount of good 
which his works had already done, and still promised to 
do, to the church and to the world. He then prayed that 
God would spare his life, and endow him with still higher 
gifts and graces, and render him still more eminent and 
useful than he had been; and concluded this part of his 
prayer, by supplicating the divine blessing on the daughter 
of Mr. Edwards, (then in the house,) who, though a very 
worthy and amiable young lady, was still, as they had 
reason to believe, without the grace of God, and in an 
unconverted state ; that God would bring her to repent- 
ance, and forgive her sins, and not suffer the peculiar pri- 
vileges which she enjoyed to be the means of a more ag- 
gravated condemnation. Mr. Edwards, who travelled on 
horseback, and had been unexpectedly detained on the 
road, arrived at the church a short time after the com- 
mencement of the exercises, and entered the door just 


| after Mr. Moody began his prayer. Being remarkably 


still in all his movements, and particularly in the house of 
God, he ascended the stairs, and entered the pulpit so si- 
lently, that Mr. Moody did not hear him; and of course 
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was necessitated, before a very numerous audience, to 
listen to the very high character given of himself by Mr. 
Moody. As soon as the prayer was closed, Mr. Moody 
turned round, and saw Mr. Edwards behind him; and, 
without leaving bis place, gave him-his right hand, and 
addressed him as follows: “ Brother Edwards, we are all 
of us much rejoiced to see you here to-day, and nobody, 
probably, as much so as myself; but 1 wish that you 
might have got in a little sooner, or a little later, or else 
that I might have heard you when you came in, and 
known that you were here. I didn’t intend to flatter you 
to your face; but there’s one thing I'll tell you: They say 
that your wife is a going to heaven by a shorter road than 
yourself.” Mr. Edwards bowed, and after reading the 
Psalm, went on with the sermon. His text was John xiii. 
15, 16. and his subject, “ Christ the Example of Minis- 
ters.” It was soon after published. 

To his daughter, who prolonged her visit some time 
after the return of her father, he addressed, during her 
visit at Portsmouth, the following letter. 


“ To Miss Mary Edwards,* at Portsmouth. 


Northampton, July 26, 1749. 
My pear CuILp, 

You may well think it is natural for a parent to be 
concerned for a child at so great a distance, so far out of 
view, and so far out of the reach of communication ; 
where, if you should be taken with any dangerous sick- 
ness, that should issue in death, you might probably be in 
your grave before we could hear of your danger. But 
yet, my greatest concern is not for your health, or temporal 
welfare, but for the good of your soul. Though you are 
at so great a distance from us, yet God is every where. 
You are much out of the reach of our care, but you are 
every moment in His hands. We have not the comfort of 
seeing you, but He sees you. His eye is always upon 
you. And if you may but live sensibly near to God, and 
have his gracious presence, it is no matter if you are far 
distant from us. I had rather you should remain hundreds 
of miles distant from us, and have God near to you by his 
Spirit, than to have you always with us, and live at a dis- 
tance from God. And if the next news we should hear of 
you, should be of your death, though that would be very 
melancholy ; yet, if at the same time we should receive 
such intelligence concerning you, as should give us the 
best grounds to hope, that you had died in the Lord, how 
much more comfortable would this be, though we should 
have no opportunity to see you, or to take our leave of you 
in your sickness, than if we should be with you during all 
its progress, and have much opportunity to attend upon 
you, and converse and pray with you, and take an affec- 
tionate leave of you, and after all have reason to appre- 
hend, that you died without the grace and favour of God! 
It is comfortable to have the presence of earthly friends, 
especially in sickness, and on a death-bed ; but the great 
thing is to have God our friend, and to be united to Christ, 
who can never die any more, and from whom our own 
death cannot separate us. 

My desire and daily prayer is, that you may, if it may 
consist with the holy will of God, meet with God where 
you are, and have much of his divine influences on your 
heart, wherever you may be; and that, in God’s due time, 
you may be returned to us again, in all respects under the 
smiles of Heaven, and especially, in prosperous circum- 

* Afterwards Mrs. Dwight, of Northampton. 
Lop} 


stances in your soul, and that you may find us all alive 
and well. But that is uncertain; for you know what a 
dying time it has been with us in this town, about this 
season of the year, in years past. There is not much sick- 
ness prevailing among us as yet, but we fear whether mor- 
tal sickness is not now commencing. Yesterday, the only 
remaining son of Mr. C died of a fever, and is to be 
buried to-day. May God fit us all for his will! 

I hope that you will maintain a strict and constant 
watch over yourself, against all temptations, that you do 
not forsake and forget God, and particularly, that you do 
not grow slack in secret religion. Retire often from this 
vain world, from all its bubbles and empty shadows, and 
vain amusements, and converse with God alone; and seek 
effectually for that divine grace and comfort, the least 
drop of which is worth more than all the riches, gaiety, 
pleasures, and entertainments of the whole world. 

If Mrs. S—-—, of Boston, or any of that family, should 
send to you, to invite you to come and remain there, on 
your return from Portsmouth, until there is opportunity 
for you to come home, I would have you accept the invi- 
tation. I think it probable they will invite you. But if 
otherwise, I would have you go to Mr. Bromfield’s. He 
and Mrs. B. both told me you should be welcome. After 
you are come to Boston, I would have you send us word 
of it by the first opportunity, that we may send for you 
without delay. 

We are all, through the Divine goodness, in a tolerable 
state of health. The ferment in the town runs very high, 
concerning my opinion about the sacrament; but I am 
no more able to foretell the issue, than when I last saw 
you. But the whole family has indeed much to put us in 
mind, and make us sensible, of our dependence on the 
care and kindness of God, and of the vanity of all human 
dependences ; and we are very loudly called upon to seek 
his face, to trust in him, and walk closely with him. 
Commending you to the care and special favour of our 
heavenly Father, | am 

Your very affectionate father, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

Your mother and all the family give their love to you.” 


The following letter of Mr. Edwards to Mr. Gillespie, 
is in reply to the second letter of that gentleman, written 
in the autumn of 1748.+ 


“ Northampton, April 2, 1750. 
Rev. AND DEAR Sir, 

I received your favour of September 19, 1748, the last 
summer, and would now heartily thank you for it. I 
suppose it may have come in the same ship with letters I 
had from my other correspondents in Scotland, which I 
answered the last summer; but it did not come to hand 
till a long time after most of the others, and after I had 
finished and sent away my answers to them, and that 
opportunity for answering was past. I have had no leisure 
or opportunity to write any letters to Scotland, from that 
time till now, by reason of my peculiar and very extraor- 
dinary circumstances, on account of the controversy which 
has arisen between me and my people, concerning the 
profession which ought to be made by persons who come 
to christian sacraments; which is likely speedily to issue 
in a separation between me and my congregation. This 
controversy, in the progress of it, has proved not only a 

+ See page cxxxvii 
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controversy between me and my people, but between me 
and a great part of New England ; there being many far 
and near who are warmly engaged in it. This affair has 
unavoidably engaged my mind, and filled up my time, 
and taken me off from other things. I need the prayers 
of my friends, that God would be with me, and direct and 
assist me in such a time of trial, and mercifully order the 
issue. 

As to the epistolary controversy, dear Sir, between you 
and me, about raiTH and poustinG, I am sorry it should 
seem to be greater than it is, through misunderstanding of 
one another’s meaning, and that the real difference between 
us is so great as it is, in some part of the controversy. 

As to the dispute about believing without spiritual light 
or sight, I thought I expressed my meaning in my last 
letter very plainly ; but I kept no copy, and it might per- 
haps be owing to my dulness that I thought so. How- 
ever, I perceive I was not understood. I cannot find out 
by any thing you say to me on this head, that we really 
differ in sentiments, but only in words. I acknowledge 
with you that ‘all are bound to believe the divine testi- 
mony, and trust in Christ; and that want of spiritual light 
or sight does not loose from the obligation one is laid 
under by the divine command, to believe instantly on 
Christ, and at all seasons, nor excuse him, in any degree, 
for not believing. Even when one wants the influence 
and grace of the Spirit, still he is bound to believe.’ I 
think the obligation to believe, lies on a person who is 
remaining without spiritual light or sight, or even in dark- 
ness. No darkness, no blindness, no carnality or stu- 
pidity, excuses him a moment for not having as strong 
and lively a faith and love, as ever was exercised by the 
apostle Paul, or rather renders it not sinful in him, that he 
is at that same moment without such a faith and love ;— 
and yet I believe it is absurd, and of a very hurtful conse- 
quence, to urge persons to believe in the dark, in the man- 
ner, and in the sense, in which many hundreds have done 
in America, who plainly intend, a believing with such a 
sort of strong faith or confidence, as is consistent with con- 
tinuing still, even in the time of these strong acts of faith, 
without spiritual light, carnal, stupid, careless, and sense- 
less. Their doctrine evidently comes to this, both in sense 
and effect, that it is a man’s duty strongly to believe with 
a lightless and sightless faith; or to have a confident, al- 
though a blind, dark, and stupid faith. Such a faith has 
indeed been promoted exceedingly by their doctrine, and 
has prevailed with its dreadful effects, answerable to the 
nature of the cause. We have had, and have to this day, 
multitudes of such firm believers, whose bold, presump- 
tuous confidence, attended with a very wicked behaviour, 
has given the greatest wound to the cause of truth and 
vital religion, which it has ever suffered in America. 

As to what follows in your letter, that a person’s be- 
lieving himself to be in a good estate is properly of the 
nature of faith; in this there seems to be some real dif- 
ference between us. But perhaps there would be none, 
if distinctness were well observed in the use of words. If 
by a man’s believing that he is in a good estate, be meant 
no more than his believing that he does believe in Christ, 
does love God, &c. I think there is nothing of the nature 
of faith in it; because knowing it or believing it, depends 
on our Own immediate sensation or consciousness, and not 
on divine testimony. True believers, in the hope they 
entertain of salvation, make use of the following syllogism: 
Whosoever believes shall be saved: I believe: Therefore, I 
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shall be saved. Assenting to the major proposition,— Who- 
sover believes shall be saved,—is propetly of the nature of 
faith; because the ground of my assent to that, is divine 
testimony; but my assent to the minor proposition,—I 
believe,—is, as I humbly conceive, not of the nature of — 
faith, because that is not grounded on the divine testi- 
mony, but on my own consciousness. The testimony, 
which is the proper. ground of faith, is in the word of God, 
Romans x. 17. ‘ Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God.’ There is a testimony given us in. 
the word of God, that ¢ he that believeth shall be saved’ 
But there is no testimony in the word of God, that a given 
individual, in such a town in Scotland, or New England, 
believes. There is such a proposition in the Scriptures, as 
that Christ loves those that love him; and this, therefore, 
every one is bound to believe and affirm: and believing 
this, on the divine testimony, is properly of the nature of 
faith, while for any one to doubt it, is properly the heinous 
sin of unbelief. But there is no such proposition in the 
Scriptures, nor is it any part of the gospel of Christ, that 
such an individual person in Northampton loves Christ. If 
I know that I have complacency in Christ, I know it the 
same way that I know I have complacency in my wife 
and children, viz. by the testimony of my own heart, or my 
inward consciousness. Evangelical faith has the gospel of 
Christ for its foundation; but the proposition, thaé I love 
Christ, is a proposition not contained in the gospel of Christ. 
Hence, that we may not dispute in the dark, it is neces- 
sary, that we should explain what we mean by «a person’s 
believing that he is in a good estate. If thereby we mean 
only believing the minor of the foregoing syllogism, or 
similar syllogisms,—TI believe ; or, I love God ;—it is not 
of the nature of faith. But if by a man’s believing him- 
self to be in a good estate, be understood his believing not 
only the minor but the consequence, therefore I shall be 
saved, or, therefore God will never leave me nor forsake 
me; then a man’s believing his good estate, partakes of 
the nature of faith; for these consequences depend on 
divine testimony in the word of God and the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Yea, I would observe further, that a man’s 


judging of the faith or love which he actually finds in 


himself, whether it is that sort of faith or love which he 
finds to be saving, may depend on his reliance on scrip- 
ture rules and marks, which are divine testimonies, on 
which he may be tempted not to rely, from the considera- 
tion of his great unworthiness. But his judging that he has 
those individual inward acts of understanding, and exer- 
cises of heart, depends on inward sensations, and not on any 
testimony of the word of God. The knowing of his present 
acts depends on immediate consciousness, and the knowing 
of his past acts depends on memory. Hence the fulness 
of my satisfaction, that I now have such an inward act or 
exercise of mind, depends on the strength of the sensation; 
and my satisfaction, that I have had them heretofore, 
depends on the clearness of my memory, and not on the 
strength of my reliance on any divine testimony. So like- 
wise, my doubting whether I have, or have had, such 
individual inward acts, is not of itself of the nature of 
unbelief, though it may arise from unbelief indirectly ; 
because, if Thad had more faith, the actings of it would 
have been more sensible, and the memory of them more 
clear, and so I should have been better satisfied that I 
had them. 


God appears to have given Abraham’s servant a revela- 


tion, that the damsel in whom he found certain marks,— 
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her coming to draw water with a pitcher to that well, and 
her readiness to give him and his camels drink,—should be 
Isaac’s wife; and therefore his assenting to this, was of the 
nature of faith, having divine testimony for its foundation. 
But his believing that Rebekah was the damsel who had 
these individual marks, his knowing that she came to draw 
water, and that she let down her pitcher, was not of the 
nature of faith. His knowing this was not from divine 
testimony, but from the testimony of his own senses. 
(Vide Gen. xxiv.) 

You speak of ‘a saint’s doubting of his good estate, as 
a part of unbelief, and the opposite of faith, considered in 
its full compass and latitude, as one branch of unbelief, 
one ingredient in unbelief; and of assurance of a man’s 
good estate, as one thing that belongs to the exercise of 
faith.” I do not know whether I take your meaning in 
these expressions. If you mean, that a person’s believing 
himself to be in a good estate, is one thing which apper- 
tains to the essence of saving faith, or that saving faith, in 
all that belongs to its essence, yea its perfection, cannot be 
without implying it, I must humbly ask leave to differ from 
you. That my believing that I am in a good estate, is no 
part or ingredient in the essence of saving faith, is evident 
from this, that the essence of saving faith must be com- 
plete in me, before it can be true that I am in a good 
estate. If I have not as yet acted faith, yea if there be 
any thing wanting in me to make up the essence of saving 
faith, then I am not as yet ira state of salvation, and there- 
fore can have no ground to believe that Iam so. Any 
thing that belongs to the essence of saving faith is prior, in 
the order of nature, to a man’s being in a state of salvation, 
because it is saving faith which brings him into such a 
state. And therefore believing that he is in such a state, 
cannot be one thing which is essential or necessary, in 
order to his being in such a state; for that would imply a 
contradiction. It would be to suppose a man’s believing 
that he is in a good estate, to be prior, in the order of 
nature, to his being in a good estate. But a thing cannot 
be both prior and posterior, antecedent and consequent, 
with respect to the very same thing. The real truth of a 
proposition is in the order of nature first, before its being 
believed to be true. But, till a man has already all that 
belongs to the essence of saving faith, that proposition, 
that he is in a good estate, is not as yet true. All the pro- 
positions contained in the gospel, all divine testimonies 
that we have in God’s word, are true already, are already 
laid for a foundation for faith, and were laid long ago. But 
that proposition, I wm in a good estate, not being one of 
them, is not true till I have first believed; and therefore 
this proposition, as it 7s not true, cannot be believed to be 
true, till saving faith be first complete. Therefore the com- 
pleteness of the act of saving faith will not make it take 
in a belief of this proposition, nor will the strength or per- 
fection of the act cause it to imply this. If a man, in his 
first act of faith, has ever so full a conviction. of God’s 
sufficiency and faithfulness, and ever so strong and perfect 
a reliance on the divine testimony; all will have no 
tendency to make him believe that this proposition, I am 
in a good estate, is true, until it is true; which is not the 
fact, till the first act of faith is complete, and has made it 
true. A belief of divine testimony, in the first act of 
faith, may be to an assignable degree of strength and per- 
fection, without believing the proposition, for there is no 
such divine testimony then extant, nor is there any such 
truth extant, but in consequence of the first act of faith. 
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Therefore, (as I said,) saving faith may exist, with all that 
belongs to its essence, and that in the highest perfection, 
without implying a belief of my own good estate. I do 
not say that it can exist without having this immediate 
effect. But it is rather the effect of faith, than a part, 
branch, or ingredient of faith. So I do not dispute 
whether a man’s doubting of his good estate, may be a 
consequence of unbelief, and I doubt not but it is in those 
who are in a good estate; because, if men had the exer- 
cise of faith in such a degree as they ought to have, it 
could not but be very sensible and plain that they had it. 
But yet I think this doubting of one’s good estate, is 
entirely a different thing from the sin of unbelief itself, 
and has nothing of the nature of unbelief in it, 2. e. if we 
take doubting one’s good estate in the sense in which I 
have before explained it, viz. doubting whether I have such 
individual principles and acts in my soul. Take it ina com- 
plex sense, and it may have the sin of unbelief in it; e. g. 
Tf, although I doubt not that I have such and such quali- 
fications, I yet doubt of those consequences, for which I 
have divine testimony or promise; as when a person 
doubts not that he loves Christ, yet doubts whether he 
shall receive a crown of life. The doubting of this conse- 
quence is properly the sin of unbelief. 

You say, dear Sir, ‘ the Holy Ghost requires us to be- 
lieve the reality of its works in us in all its parts just as it 
is;’ and a little before, ‘ the believer’s doubting whether or 
not he has faith, is sinful; because it is belying the Holy 
Ghost, denying his work in him, so there is no sin to which 
that doubting can so properly be reduced as unbelief.’ 

Here I would ask leave thus to express my thoughts, in 
a diversity from yours. I think, if it be allowed to be 
sinful for a believer to doubt whether he has faith, that 
this doubting is not the sin of unbelief on any such account 
as you mention, viz. as belying or denying any testimony 
of the Holy Ghost. There is a difference between doubt- 
ing of the being of some work of the Holy Ghost, and 
denying the testimony of the Holy Ghost; as there is a 
difference between doubting concerning some other works 
of God, and denying the testimony of God. It is the 
work of God to give a man great natural abilities; and if 
we suppose that God requires a man thus endowed to 
believe the reality of his work in all its parts just as wt 2s, 
and therefore, that it is sinful for him at all to doubt of his 
natural abilities being just as good as they are; yet this is 
no belying any testimony of God, though it be doubting 
of a work of God, and so is diverse from the sin of unbe- 
lief. So, if we suppose that a very eminent Christian is to 
blame, in doubting whether he has so much holiness as he 
really has; he indeed does not believe the reality of God's 
work’ in him, in all its parts just as it ws, yet he is not 
therein guilty of the sin of unbelief, against any testimony 
of God, any more than the other. 

T acknowledge, that for a true saint, in a carnal and care- 
less frame, to doubt of his good state, is sinful, more in- 
directly, as the cause of it is sinful, viz. the lowness and 
insensibility of the actings of grace in him, and the preya-. 
lence of carnality and stupidity. ’Tis sinful to be without 
assurance, or, (as we say,) it-is his own fault ; he sinfully 
deprives himself of it, or foregoes it; as a servant’s being 
without his tools is his sin, when he has carelessly lost 
them, or as it is his sin to be without strength of body, or 
without the sight of his eyes, when he has deprived him- 
self of these by intemperance. Not that weakness or 
blindness of body, in their own nature, are sin, for they are- 
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qualities of the body, and not of mind, the subject in 
which sin is inherent. It is indirectly the duty of a true 
saint always to rejoice in the light of God’s countenance, 
because sin is the cause of his being without this joy at 
any time; and therefore it was indirectly David’s sin that 
he was not rejoicing in the light of God’s countenance, at 
that very time when he was committing the great iniquities 
of adultery and murder. But yet it is not directly a be- 
liever’s duty to rejoice in the light of God’s countenance, 
when God hides his face. But it rather then becomes him 
to be troubled and to mourn. So there are, perhaps, many 
other privileges of saints that are their duty indirectly, and 
the want of them is sinful, not simply, but complexly con- 
sidered. Of this kind I take the want of assurance of 
my good estate to be. 

I think no words of mine, either in my book or letter, 
implied that a person’s deliverance from a bad frame, does 
not begin with renewed acts of faith or trusting in God. 
If they did, they implied what I never intended. 
Doubtless if a saint comes out of an ill frame, wherein 
grace is asleep and inactive, it must be by renewed actings 
of grace. Itis very plainly impossible, that grace should 
begin to cease to be inactive, in any other way than by 
its beginning to be active. It must begin with the renewed 
actings of some grace or other; and I know nothing that I 
have said to the contrary, but that the grace which shall 
first begin sensibly to revive shall be faith, and that this 
shall lead the way to the renewed acting of all other 
graces, and to the further acting of faith itself. Buta 
person’s coming out of a carnal, careless, dead frame, by, 
or in the reviving of, grace in his soul, is quite another thing 
from a saint’s having a strong exercise of faith, or strong 
hope, or strong exercise of any grace, while yet remaining in 
a carnal, careless, dead frame; or, in other words, in a frame 
wherein grace is so far from being in strong exercise, that 
it is asleep, and in a great measure without exercise. 

There is a holy hope, a truly christian hope, of which the 
Scriptures speak, that is reckoned among the graces of the 
Spirit. And I think I should never desire or seek any 
other hope but such an one; for I believe no other hope 
has any holy or good tendency. Therefore this hope, this 
grace of hope alone, can properly be called a duty. But 
it is just as absurd to talk of the exercises of this holy 
hope, the strong exercise of this grace of the Spirit, ina 
carnal, stupid, careless frame, such a frame yet remaining, 
as it would be to talk of the strong exercises of love to 
God, or heavenly-mindedness, or any other grace, while 
remaining in such a frame. It is doubtless proper, earn- 
estly to exhort those who are in such a frame to come out 
of it, in and by the strong exercise of every grace; but I 
should not think it proper to press a man earnestly to main- 
tain strong hope, notwithstanding the prevailing and con- 
tinuance of great carnality and stupidity, which is plainly 
the case of the people I opposed. For this is plainly to 
press people to an unholy hope, to a strong hope which is 
no christian grace, but strong and wicked presumption ; 
and the promoting of this has most evidently been the effect 
of such a method of dealing with souls in innumerable 
multitudes of awful instances. 

You seem, Sir, to suppose, that God’s manner of deal- 
ing with his people, while in a secure and careless Jrame, 
is first to give assurance of their good state while they re- 
main in such a frame, and to make use of that assurance 
as a mean to bring them out of such a frame. Here, again, 
I must beg leave to differ from you, and to think, that 
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none of the instances or texts you adduce from Scripture, 
do at all prove the point. I think it is his manner, first to 
awaken their consciences, to bring them to reflect upon 
themselves, to feel their own calamity which they have 
brought upon themselves by so departing from God, by 
which an end is put to their carelessness and security, and 
again earnestly and carefully to seek God’s face before they 
find him, and before God restores the comfortable and 
joyful sense of his favour ; and I think this is abundantly 
evident both from Scripture and experience. You much 
insist on the case of Jonah as a clear instance of the thing 
you lay down. You observe that he says, chap. ii. ‘I said 
I am cast out of thy sight, yet I will look again towards 
thy holy temple.’ Ver. 5, 7. ‘ When my soul fainted 
within me, I remembered the Lord, and my prayer came 
in unto thee, even into thine holy temple.’ You speak of 
these words as expressing an assurance of his good state and 
of God’s favour; (I will not now dispute whether they do 
or not ;) and you speak of this exercise of assurance, as 
has practice in an evil fiame and in a careless frame ; for he 
slept securely in the sides of the ship, manifesting dismal 
security, awful carelessness in a carnal frame. That 
Jonah was in a careless secure frame when he was asleep 
in the sides of the ship, I do notdeny. But, my dear Sir, 
does that prove that he remained still in a careless secure 
frame, when in his heart he said these things in the belly 
of the fish; does it prove that he remained careless after 
he was awakened, and saw the furious storm, and owned 
it was the fruit of God’s anger towards him for his sins ; 
and does it prove, that he still remained careless after the 
whale had swallowed him, when he seemed to himself to 
be in the belly of hell, when the water compassed him about, 
even to the soul, and, as he says, all God's waters and 
billows passed over him, and he was ready to despair when he 
went down to the bottoms of the mountains, was ready to 
think God had cast him out of his sight, and confined him 
in a prison, that he could never escape, when the earth 
with her bars was about him for ever, and his soul fuinted 
within him? He was brought into this condition after his 
sleeping securely in the sides of the ship, before he said, 
“I will look again towards thine holy temple,’ &c. He 
was evidently first awakened out of carelessness and 
security, and brought into distress, before he was comforted. 

The other place you also must insist on, concerning 
the people of Israel, is very similar. Before God com- 
forted them with the testimonies of his favour after their 
backslidings, he first, by severe chastisements, together 
with the awakening influences of his Spirit, brought them 
out of their carelessness and carnal security. It appears 
by many passages of Scripture, that this was God’s way of 
dealing with that people. In Hos. chap. ii. we are told 
that God first “hedged up her ways with thorns, and made 
a wall that she could not find her paths. And took away 
her corn and wine, and wool and flax, destroyed her vines 
and fig-trees, and caused her mirth to cease.’ By this 
means, he roused her from her security, carelessness, and 
deep sleep, and brought her to herself, very much as the 
prodigal son was brought to himself: thus God < brought her 
first into the wilderness, before he spake comfortably to her,. 
and opened to her a door of hope.’ By her distress he 
first led her to say, ‘I will go and return to my first 
husband ;’ and then when God spake comfortably to her, she 
called him ‘ Ishi, my husband ;’ and God did as it were 
renewedly betroth her unto him. This passage is parallel 
with Jer. iii. They serve well to illustrate and explain 
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each other, and show that it was God’s way of dealing 
with his people Israel, after their apostacy, first to awaken 
them, and under a sense of their sense and misery, to 
bring them solicitously to seek his face, before he gave 
them sensible evidence of his favour; and not first to 
manifest his favour to them, in order to awaken them out 
of their security.* 

In Jer. iii. the prophecy is not concerning the recovery 
of backsliding saints, or the mystical church, which, 
though she had corrupted herself, still continued to be 
figuratively God’s wife. It is concerning apostate Israel, 
who had forsaken and renounced her husband, and gone 
after other lovers, and whom God had renounced, put 
away, and given her a bill of divorce; (verse 8.) so that 
her recovery could not be, by giving her assurance of 
her good estate as still remaining his wife, and that God 


was already married unto her, for that was not true, and is | 


not consistent with the context. And whereas it is said, 
verse 14. ‘ Return, O backsliding children, saith the 
Lord ; for I am married unto you, and I will take you one 
of a city ;’ I am married, in the Hebrew, is in the preter- 
perfect tense; but you know, Sir, that in the language of 
prophecy, the preter tense is very commonly put for the 
future. And whereas it is said, verse 19. ‘ How shall I 
put thee among the children? And I said, Thou shalt 
call me My father ;’ I acknowledge this expression here, 
My Father, and in Rom. viii. 15. is the language of faith. 
It is so two ways: 1st. It is such language of the soul, as is 
the immediate effect of a lively faith. I acknowledge, 
that the lively exercises of faith do naturally produce satis- 
faction ofa good state, as their immediate effect. 2d. It is 
a language which, in another sense, does properly and 
naturally express the very act of faith itself, yea, the first 
act of faith in a sinner, before which he never was in a 
good state. As thus, supposing a man in distress, pursued 
by his enemies that sought his life, should have the gates 
of several fortresses set open before him, and should be 
called to from each of them to fly thither for refuge; and 
viewing them all, and one appearing strong and sate, but 
the rest insufficient, he should accept the invitation to that 
one, and fly thither with this language, ‘ This is my for- 
tress; this is my refuge. In vain is salvation looked for 
from others. Behold I come to thee; this is my sure de- 
fence.’ Not that he means that he is already within the 
fortress, and so in a good estate. But, this is my chosen 
fortress, in the strength of which I trust, and to which I 
betake myself for safety. So if a woman were solicited by 
many lovers, to give herself to them in marriage, and be- 
holding the superiority of one to all the rest, should be- 
take herself to him, with this language, ‘ This is my hus- 
band, behold I come unto thee, thou art my spouse ;’ not 
that she means that she is already married to him, but that 
he is her chosen husband, &c. Thus God offers himself to 
sinners as their Saviour, their God and Father; and the 
language of the heart of him who accepts the offer by faith, 
is, ‘Thou art my Saviour; in vain is salvation hoped for 
from others : thou art my God and Father.’ Not that he is 
already his child, but he chooses him, and comes to him, 
that he may be one of his children ; as in Jer. 11. 19. Israel 
cails Gud. his Father, as the way to be put among the chil- 
dren, and to be one of them, and not as being one already ; 
and in verses 21, 22, 23. she is not brought out of a care- 
less and secure state, by knowing that the Lord is her God, 


* is i i é assages of Scripture; as, Lev. xxvi. 40—42. 
Deut. peep ty By Oa viii. 21, 22. chap. ii 4-8, Ezek. xx. 35, 
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but she is first brought to consideration and sense of her 
sin and misery, weeping and supplications for mercy, and 
conviction of the vanity of other saviours and refuges, not 
only before she has assurance of her good estate, but before 
she is brought to fly to God for refuge, that she may be in 
a good estate. 

As to the instance of Job, I would only observe, that 
while in his state of sore affliction, though he had some 
painful exercises of infirmity and impatience under his 
extreme trials, yet he was very far from being in such a 
frame as I intended, when I spoke of a secure, careless, 
carnal frame. I doubt not, nor did I ever question it, that 
the saints’ hope and knowledge of their good estate, is in 
many cases of great use to help them against temptation, 
and the exercises of corruption. 

With regard to the case of extraordinary temptations 
and buffetings of Satan, which you mention, I do not 
very well know what to say further. I have often found 
my own insufficiency as a counsellor in cases where me- 
lancholy and bodily distemper have so much influence, 
and give Satan so great advantage, as appears to me in the 
case you mention. If the Lord do not help, whence 
should we help? If some christian friends of such af- 
flicted and (as it were) possessed persons, would, from 
time to time, pray and fast for them, it might be a proper 
exercise of christian charity, and the likeliest way I know 
for relief. I kept no copy of my former letter to you, and 
so do not remember fully what I have already said concern- 
ing this case. But this I have often found with such melan- 
choly people, that the greatest difficulty does not lie in 
giving them good advice, but in persuading them to take 
it. One thing I think of great importance, which is, that 
such persons should go on in a steady course of perform- 
ance of all duties, both of their general and particular 
calling, without suffering themselves to be diverted from 
it by any violence of Satan, or specious pretence of his 
whatsoever, properly ordering, proportioning, and timing, 
all sorts of duties, duties to God, public, private, and se- 
cret, and duties to man, relative duties of business and 
conversation, family duties, duties of friendship and good 
neighbourhood, duly proportioning labour and rest, in- 
tentness and relaxation, without suffering one duty to 
crowd out or intrench upon another. If such persons 
could be persuaded to this, I think in this way they would 
be best guarded against the devil, and he would soonest 
be discouraged, and a good state of body would be most 
likely to be gained, and persons would act most as if they 
trusted and rested in God, and would be most in the way 
of his help and blessing. 

With regard to what you write concerning immediate 
revelations, I have thought of it, and I find I cannot say 
any thing to purpose, without drawing out this letter 
to a very extraordinary length, and I am already got to 
such length, that I had need to ask your excuse. I have 
written enough to tire your patience. 

It has indeed been with great difficulty that I have 
found time to write much. If you knew my extraordinary 
circumstances, I doubt not you would excuse my not 
writing any more. I acknowledge the subject you men- 
tion is very important. Probably if God spares my life, 
and gives me opportunity, I may write largely upon it. [ 
know not how Providence will dispose of me; I am going 
to be cast on the wide world, with my large family of ten 


36, 37. Hos. v, 15, with chap. vi. 1—3, chap. xiii 9, 10, chap, xiv- 
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children.—I humbly request your prayers for me under 
my difficulties and trials. 

As to the state of religion in this place and this land, it 
is at present very sorrowful and dark. But I must, for a 
more particular account of things, refer you to my letter to 
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Mr. M‘Laurin of Glasgow, and Mr. Robe. So, asking a 


remembrance in your prayers, I must conclude by sub- 


scribing myself, with much esteem and respect, 
Your obliged brother and servant, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” * 


CHAPTER XVI. 


COMMENCEMENT OF DIFFICULTIES AT NORTHAMPTON. 


Tuar this world is not a place of rest even to the most 
excellent of men, is a fact proved by the history of all 
past ages. How few who have been in prominent situa- 
tions of usefulness but have experienced a variety of bitter 
disappointments ; which though mysterious in themselves, 
disgraceful to those who have been the occasions of them, 
and most distressing to those who have felt their weight, 
yet have presented to the reflecting mind no unimportant 
lessons, and have tended to results little anticipated by 
any party connected with them. Nor should it seem 
strange to us that neither the world, nor the church of God 
itself, in its present imperfect state, can be considered as 
affording a resting-place. All the instruments employed 
by God in the promotion of his work, have been greatly 
tried ; their labours have been mingled with their tears ; 
and they have not only suffered from their own personal 
share of human imperfection, but have found in the igno- 
rance, the perverse dispositions, and the unholy practices 
of others, their sharpest sorrows. They have been grieved 
by foes, but more injured and vexed by pretended friends. 
Divine grace has however enabled them honourably to 
stand amidst these perilous conflicts, and though the 
storm has fiercely raged around them, they have at length 
found a calm which can never be endangered ; and they 
place before those who succeed them this grand lesson, 
that the faithful pursuit of the path of duty, whatever may 
be its difficulties and trials, will end well; and that this 
is the only course which can be reviewed with any satis- 
faction amidst the solemnities of a dying scene. 

If any individual might have expected freedom from 
painful opposition, Mr. Edwards was that person; if un- 
blemished holinesss of character, if fervent desires of 
usefulness in all its varied and delightful forms, and if 
constant devotedness to every object connected with 
man’s present and eternal good, could have insured unin- 
terrupted satisfaction here, how large was the measure of 
en oyment which would have fallen to the lot of this ex- 
cellent man! All: that he was, and all he had, he was 
disposed to sacrifice upon the altar of God, and to dedi- 
cate to the service of his fellow-creatures. No disposition 
to spare himself, to exalt himself, or place burdens upon 
others which he was unwilling to share, could be disco- 
vered in him; yet afflictions of no common extent at- 
tended him ; but still he could say,-“ None of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that 
T might finish my course with joy, and the ministry which 
T have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the ‘gospel of 
the grace of God.” 


* The postscript of this letter, under date of July 6, 1750, is reserved | 


Mr. Edwards was for many years unusually happy 
in the esteem and love of his people ; and there was during 
that period the greatest prospect of his living and dying in 
the same state of harmony. So admirably was he quali- 
fied for the discharge of his official duties, and so faithful 
in the actual discharge of them, that he was probably the 
last minister in New England, who would have been 
thought likely to be opposed and rejected by the people of 
his charge. His uniform kindness, and that of Mrs. Ed- 
wards, had won their affection, and the exemplary piety of 
both, had secured their confidence ; his very able and origi- 
nal exhibitions of truth on the sabbath, had enlightened their 
understandings and their consciences ; his published works 
had gained him a reputation for powerful talents, both in 
Europe and America, which left him without a competi- 
tor, either in the colonies or the mother country ; his la- 
bours had been remarkably blessed, he had been the means 
of gathering one of the largest churches on earth; and of 
such of the members as had any real evidence of their own 
piety, the great body ascribed their conversion to his in- 
strumentality. But the event teaches us the instability of 
all earthly things, and proves how incompetent we are to 
calculate those consequences, which depend on a cause so 
uncertain and changeable as the will of man. 

In the year 1744, about six years before the final sepa- 
ration, Mr. Edwards was informed, that some young per- 
sons in the town, who were members of the church, had 
licentious books in their possession which they employed 
to promote obscene conversation among the young people 
at home. Upon further inquiry, a number of persons tes- 
tified that they had -heard one and another of them, from 
time to time, talk obscenely ; as what they were led to, by 
reading books of this gross character which they had in 
circulation among them. On the evidence thus presented 
to him, Mr. Edwards thought, that the brethren of the 
church ought to look into the matter ; and in order to in- 
troduce it to their attention, he preached a sermon from 
Heb. xii. 15, 16. “ Looking diligently, lest any man fail 
of the grace of God, lest any root of bitterness springing 
up trouble you, and thereby many be defiled: lest there 
be any fornicator, or profane person, as Esau, who for one 
morsel of meat sold his birthright.” After sermon, he de- 
sired the brethren of the church to stop, told them what 
information he had received, and put the question to them 
in form, whether the church, on the evidence before them, 
thought proper to take any measures to examine into the 
matter? The members of the church, with one consent 
and with much zeal, manifested it to be their Opinion that 
for a subsequent page, 
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it ought to be inquired into; and proceeded to choose a 
number of individuals as a committee of inquiry, to assist 
their pastor in examining into the affair. After this Mr. 
Edwards appointed the time for the committee of the 
church to meet at his house; and then read to the church 
a catalogue of the names of the young persons, whom he 
desired to come to his house at the same time. Some of 
those whose names were thus read, were the persons ac- 
cused, and some were witnesses ; but through mere forget- 
fulness or inadvertence on his part, he did not state to the 
church, in which of these two classes any particular indi- 
vidual was included; or in what character he was re- 
quested to meet the committee, whether as one of the 
accused, or a witness. 

When the names were thus published, it appeared that 
there were but few of the considerable families in the town, 
to which some of the persons named, either did not belong, 
or were not nearly related. Many of the church, however, 
having heard the names read, condemned what they had 
done, before they got home to their own houses; and 
whether this disclosure of the names, accompanied with 
- the apprehension, that some of their own connexions were 
included in the list of offenders, was the occasion of the 
alteration or not, it is certain that, before the day ap- 
pointed for the meeting of the committee arrived, a great 
number of heads of families altered their minds, and de- 
clared they did not think proper to proceed as they had 
begun, and that their- children should not be called to an 
account in such a way for such conduct; and the town 
was suddenly all in a blaze. This strengthened the hands 
of the accused : some refused to appear; others who did 
appear, behaved with a great degree of insolence, and con- 
tempt of the authority of the church ; and little or nothing 
could be done further in the affair. 

This was the occasion of weakening Mr. Edwards’s 
hands in the work of the ministry, especially among the 
young people, with whom, by this means, he greatly lost 
his influence. Jt seemed in a great measure to put an 
end to his usefulness at Northampton, and doubtless laid 
a foundation for his removal, and will help to account for 
the surprising events which we are about to relate. He 
certainly had no great visible success after this ; the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit were chiefly withheld, and stupi- 
dity and worldly-mindedness were greatly increased among 
them. That great and singular degree of good order, 
sound morals, and visible religion, which had for years 
prevailed at Northampton, soon began gradually to decay, 
and the young people obviously became from that time 
more dissolute.* 

There was another difficulty of a far more serious nature. 
The church of Northampton, like the other early churches 
of New England, was formed on the plan of strict com- 
munion : in other words, none were admitted to the Lord’s 
supper, but those who, after due examination, were re- 
garded as regenerate persons. Such was the uniform 
practice of the church from its formation during the minis- 
try of Mr. Mather, and for a considerable period after the 
settlement of Mr. Stoddard, the predecessor of Mr. Ed- 
wards. Mr. Stoddard publicly avowed a change in his 
Opinions in 1704, when he had been in the ministry at 
Northampton thirty-two years, and endeavoured at that 
time to introduce a corresponding change in the practice 
of the church. He then declared himself, in the language 

* What an awful warning to all professors, and especially to young peo- 
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of Dr. Hopkins, to be “ of the opinion, that unconverted 
persons, considered as such, had a right in the sight of 
God, or by his appointment, to the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper ; that thereby it was their duty to come to that or- 
dinance, though they knew they had no true goodness or 
evangelical holiness. He maintained that visible Christi- 
anity does not consist in a profession, or appearance of 
that wherein true holiness, or real Christianity, consists ; 
that therefore the profession, which persons make, in 
order to be received as visible members of Christ’s 
church, ought not to be such as to express or imply a real 
compliance with, or consent to, the terms of this covenant 
of grace, or a hearty embracing of the gospel: so that 
they who really reject Jesus Christ, and dislike the gospel 
way of salvation in their hearts, and know that this is true 
of themselves, may make the profession without lying and 
hypocrisy,” [on the principle that they regard the sacra- 
ment as a converting ordinance, and partake of it with the 
hope of obtaining conversion.] “ He formed a short pro- 
fession for persons to make, in order to be admitted into 
the church, and to the sacrament, on these terms. Mr. 
Stoddard’s principle at first made a great noise in the 
country ; and he was opposed, as introducing something 
contrary to the principles and the practice of almost all 
the churches in New England, and the matter was pub- 
licly controverted between him and Dr. Increase Mather 
of Northampton. However, through Mr. Stoddard’s great 
influence over the people of Northampton, it was intro- 
duced there, though not without opposition: by degrees 
it spread very much among ministers and people in that 
county, and in other parts of New England.” 

At the settlement of Mr. Edwards, in 1727, this alter- 
ation in the qualifications required for admission into the 
church had been in operation about twenty-two or three 
years; a period during which the great body of the 
members of any church will be changed. This lax plan 
of admission has no where been adopted by a church, for 
any considerable length of time, without introducing a 
large proportion of members who are destitute of piety ; 
and although Mr. Stoddard was in other respects so faith- 
ful a minister, and so truly desirous of the conversion and 
salvation of his people, there can be no doubt that such 
must have been the result during so long a period in the 
church at Northampton. 

“ Mr. Edwards,” observes Dr. Hopkins, “had some 
hesitation about this matter when he first settled at North- 
ampton, but did not receive such a degree of conviction, 
as to prevent his adopting it with a good conscience, for 
some years. But at length his doubts increased ; which 
put him upon examining it thoroughly, by searching the 
Scriptures, and reading such books as were written on the 
subject. The result was, a full conviction that it was 
wrong, and that he could not retain the practice with a 
good conscience, He was fully convinced that to be a 
visible Christian, was to put on the visibility or appearance 
of a real Christian ; that a profession of Christianity was 
a profession of that wherein real Christianity consists ; 
and therefore that no person, who rejected Christ in his 
heart, could make such a profession consistently with 
truth. And as the ordinance of the Lord’s supper was 
instituted for none but visible professing Christians, that 
none but those who are real Christians have a right, in the 
sight of God, to come to that ordinance: and, conse- 
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quently, that none ought to be admitted thereto, who do 
not make a profession of real Christianity, and so can be 
received, in a judgment of charity, as true friends to Jesus 
Christ. 

“When Mr. Edwards’s sentiments were generally known 
in the spring of the year 1749, it gave great offence, and 
the town was put into a great ferment; and hefore he was 
heard in his own defence, or it was known by many what 
his principles were, the general cry was to have him dis- 
missed, as what would alone satisfy them. This was 
evident from the whole tenor of their conduct, as they 
neglected and opposed the most proper means of calmly 
considering, and so of thoroughly understanding, the matter 
in dispute, and persisted in a refusal to attend to what 
Mr. Edwards had to say, in defence of his principles. 
From the beginning to the end, they opposed the measures, 
which had the best tendency to compromise and heal the 
difficulty; and with much zeal pursued those, which 
were calculated to make a separation certain and speedy. 
He thought of preaching on the subject, that they might 
know what were his sentiments and the grounds of them, 
(of both which he was sensible that most of them were 
quite ignorant,) before they took any,steps for a separation. 
But that he might do nothing to increase the tumult, he 
first proposed the thing to the standing committee of the 
church ; supposing, that if he entered on the subject pub- 
licly with their consent, it would prevent the ill conse- 
quences, which otherwise he feared would follow. But 
the most of them strenuously opposed it. Upon which 
he gave it over for the present, as what, in such circum- 
stances, would rather blow up the fire to a greater height, 
than answer the good ends proposed.” 

Mr. Edwards was sensible that his principles were not 
understood, but misrepresented through the country; and 
finding that his people were too warm, calmly to attend to 
the matter in controversy, he proposed to print what he 
had to say on the point, as this seemed the only way left 
him to have a fair hearing. Accordingly his people con- 
sented to put off calling a council, till what he should 
write was published. With this view he began imme- 
diately to prepare a statement and defence of his own 
sentiments, and in the latter part of April, about two 
months from the time of its commencement, sent it to the 
press—an instance of rapidity of composition almost un- 
exampled in an individual, who was at once occupied by 
the duties of an extensive parish, and involved in the 
embarrassments of a most perplexing controversy. Not- 
withstanding the efforts of Mr. Edwards, the printing of 
the work was not completed until August. It was en- 
titled, “An Humble Inquiry into the Rules of the Word 
of God, concerning the Qualifications requisite to a Com- 
plete Standing and Full Communion in the Visible Chris- 
tian Church ;” and contains a discussion of the question 
agitated between himself and his people, “ Whether any 
persons ought to be admitted to full communion in the 
christian church, but such as, in the eye of a reasonable 
judgment, are truly Christians ?”’—a discussion so thorough 
and conclusive, that it has been the standard work with 
evangelical divines from that time to the present. 

It was a very painful consideration to Mr. Edwards, 
that, while the circumstances in which he was placed, 
constrained him to declare his sentiments from the press, 
the “¢ Appeal to the Learned,” the production of a man so 
much loved and venerated at Northampton, and so much 
respected throughout New England, his own colleague 
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too, and his own grandfather, was the work, and the only 
work of any respectability, on the opposite side of the 
question, which he should be obliged publicly to examine 
and refute. But his feelings on this subject he has him- 
self explained. “It is far from a pleasing circumstance 
of this publication, that it is against what my honoured 
grandfather strenuously maintained, both from the pulpit 
and the press. I can truly say, on account of this and 
some other considerations, it is what I engage in with the 
greatest reluctance that ever I undertook any public ser- 
vice in my life. But the state of things with me is so. 
ordered by the sovereign disposal of the great Governor of 
the world, that my doing this appears to me very necessary, 
and altogether unavoidable. Iam conscious that not only 
is the interest of religion concerned in this affair, but my 
own reputation, future usefulness, and my very subsist- 
ence, all seem to depend on my freely opening and de- 
fending myself as to my principles, and agreeable conduct 
in my pastoral charge, and on my doing it from the press : 
in which way alone am I able to state, and justify my 
opinion to any purpose, before the country, (which is full 
of noise, misrepresentations, and many censures concerning 
this affair,) or even before my own people, as all would be 
fully sensible, if they knew the exact state of the case.— 
I have been brought to this necessity in Divine Provi- 
dence, by such a situation of affairs, and coincidence of 
circumstances and events, as I choose at present to be 
silent about; and which it is not needful, nor perbaps ex- 
pedient, for me to publish to the world.” 

The people of Northampton manifested great uneasiness 
in waiting for this publication, before it came out of 
the press ; and when itwas published, some of the leading 
men, afraid of its ultimate effect on the minds of the people, 
did their utmost to prevent its extensive perusal, and it was 
read by comparatively a small number. Some of those 
who read it, ofa more cool and dispassionate temper, were 
led to doubt whether they had not been mistaken. 

Mr. Edwards, as Dr. Hopkins observes, being sensible 
that his treatise had been read but by very few of the 
people, renewed his proposal to preach upon the subject, 
and at a meeting of the brethren of the church asked their 
consent in the following terms: “I desire that the 
brethren would manifest their consent, that I should de- 
clare the reasons of my opinion, relating to full commu- 
nion in the church, in lectures appointed for that end : not 
as an act of authority, or as putting the power of declaring 
the whole counsel of God out of my hands; but for peace 
sake and to prevent occasion for strife.”” This was answered 
in the negative-—He then proposed that it should be left 
to a few of the neighbouring ministers, whether it was not, 
all things considered, reasonable, that he should be heard 
in this matter from the pulpit, before the affair should be 
brought to an issue. But this also passed in the negative. 

However, having had the advice of the ministers and 
messengers of the neighbouring churches who met at 
Northampton, to advise them under their difficulties, he 
proceeded to appoint a lecture, in order to preach on the 
subject, proposing to do so weekly till he had finished 
what he had to say. On Monday there was a society 
meeting, in which a vote was passed to choose a commit- 
tee to go to Mr. Edwards, and desire him not to preach 
lectures on the subject in controversy, according to his 
declaration and appointment ; in consequence of which a 
committee of three men, chosen for that purpose, waited 
upon him. However, Mr. Edwards thought proper to 
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proceed according to his proposal, and accordingly preach- 
ed a number of sermons, till he had finished what he had 
to say on the subject. These lectures were very thinly 
attended by his own people; but great numbers of 
strangers from the neighbouring towns attended them, so 
many as to make above half the congregation. This was 
in February and March, 1750. 

The calling of a decisive council, to determine the 
matter of difference, was now more particularly attended 
to on both sides. Mr. Edwards had before this insisted, 
from time to time, that they were by no means ripe for 
such a procedure ; as they had not yet given him a fair 
hearing, whereby perhaps the need of such a council 
would be superseded. He observed, “ That it was ex- 
ceedingly unbecoming to manage religious affairs of the 
greatest importance in a ferment and tumult, which ought 
to be managed with great solemnity, deep humiliation, 
submission to the awful frowns of Heaven, humble depend- 
ence on God, with fervent prayer and supplication to him: 
that therefore for them to go about such an affair as they 
did, would be greatly to the dishonour of God and re- 
ligion ; a way in which a people cannot expect a blessing.” 
Thus having used all means to bring them to a calm and 
charitable temper without effect, he consented that a de- 
cisive council should be called without any further delay. 

But a difficulty attended the choice of a council, 
which was for some time insuperable. It was agreed, 
that the council should be mutually chosen, one half by 
the pastor, and the other half by the church, but the 
people insisted upon it, that he should be confined to the 
county for his choice. Mr. Edwards thought this an un- 
reasonable restraint upon him, as it was known that the 
ministers and churches in that county were almost univer- 
sally against him in the controversy. He indeed did not 
suppose that the business of the proposed council would 
be to determine whether his opinion was right or not ; but 
whether any possible way could be devised for an accom- 
modation between pastor and people, and to use their 
wisdom and endeavour in order to effect it. And if they 
found this impracticable, they must determine, whether 
what ought in justice to be done had already actually been 
attempted, so that there was nothing further to be de- 
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manded by either of the parties concerned, before a sepa- 
ration should take place. And if he was dismissed by 
them, it would be their business to set forth to the world 
in what manner, and for what cause, he was dismissed : 
all which were matters of great importance to him, and 
required upright and impartial judges. Now considering 
the great influence a difference in religious opinions has to 
prejudice men one against another, and the close con- 
nexion of the point, in which most of the ministers and 
churches in the county differed from him, with the mat- 
ter to be judged of, he did not think they could be reason- 
ably looked upon so impartial judges, as that the matter 
ought to be left wholly to them. Besides, he thought that 
the case, being so new and extraordinary, required the 
ablest judges in the land. For these, and some other 
reasons which he offered, he insisted upon liberty to go 
out of the county, for those members of the proposed 
council in which he was to have a choice. In this the 
people strenuously and obstinately opposed him. At 
length they agreed to leave the matter to a council consist- 
ing of the minis/ers and messengers of the five neighbouring 
churches ; who after they had met twice upon it, and had 
the case largely debated before them, were equully divided, 
and therefore left the matter undetermined. 

However, they were all agreed, that Mr. Edwards 
ought to have liberty to go out of the county for some of 
the council. And at the next church meeting, which was 
on the 26th of March, Mr. Edwards offered to join with 
them in calling a council, if they would consent that he 
should choose two of the churches out of the county, in 
case the council consisted of but ten churches. The church 
however refused to comply with this, at one meeting 
after another repeatedly ; and proceeded to warn a church 
meeting and choose a moderator, in order to act without 
their pastor. But to pass by many particulars, at length, 
at a meeting of the church, warned by their pastor, May 
3rd, they voted their consent to his proposal of going out 
of the county for two of the churches that should be ap- 
plied to.. And they then proceeded to make choice of the 
ten ministers and churches of which the council should 
consist. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ACCOUNT OF DIFFICULTIES AT NORTHAMPTON CONTINUED. 


On Friday afternoon, June 22nd, 1750, the result of 
the council, and the protest of the minority, were publicly 
read to the people assembled in the church. On the next 
sabbath but one, July 1st, Mr. Edwards delivered to them 
his Farewell Sermon, which was soon afterwards pub- 
lished, at the request of some of the hearers. This ser- 
mon has been extensively and deservedly styled, “ the 
best farewell sermon that was ever written;’’ and has been 
the source from which subsequent discourses, on occasions 
and in circumstances generally similar, have, to a great 
extent, been substantially derived. Had it been written 
in the case of an indifferent person, instead of his own, it 

* For the letter itself see page cli. 


could not have discovered less of passion or of irritation, 
or have breathed a more calm and excellent spirit. In- 
stead of indicating anger under a sense of multiplied inju- 
ries, it appears in every sentence to have been dictated by 
meekness and forgiveness. At the same time, it presents 
an exhibition of the scenes of the last judgment, singularly 
solemn and awful. Few, indeed, are the compositions 
which furnish so many or so unequivocal marks of un- 
common excellence in their author; and very few are so 
well adapted to be practically useful to churches and con- 
gregations. 

The following postscript to the letter to Mr. Gillespie,* 
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of April 2, 1750, and the letters to Mr. Erskine and Mr. 
M‘Culloch, all written immediately after the separation of 
Mr. Edwards from his people, exhibit also, in a very 
striking manner, the calm and tranquil state of his mind 
at the time when they were written. 


“ P,§. July 3,1750. Having had no leisure to finish 
‘the preparation of my letters to Scotland, before this time, 
by reason of the extraordinary troubles, hurries, and con- 
fusions of my unusual circumstances, I can now inform 
you, that the controversy between me and my people, 
which I mentioned in the beginning of my letter, has 
issued in a separation. An ecclesiastical council was 
called on the affair, who sat here the week before last, and 
by a majority of one voice determined an immediate sepa- 
ration to be necessary ; and accordingly my pastoral rela- 
tion to my people was dissolved, on June 22nd. If I can 
procure the printed accounts from Boston of the proceed- 
ings of the council, I will give orders to my friend there, 
to enclose them with this letter, and direct them to you.— 
I desire your prayers, that I may take a suitable notice of 
the frowns of Heaven on me and this people, between whom 
there once existed so great a union, in bringing to pass 
such a separation between us; that these troubles may be 
sanctified to me; that God would overrule the event for 
his own glory (in which doubtless many adversaries will 
rejoice and triumph); that he would open a door for my 
future usefulness, provide for me and my numerous family, 
and take a fatherly care of us in our present unsettled, 
uncertain circumstances, being cast on the wide world. 

Uo 1,” 


“ To the Rev. Mr. Erskine. 


Northampton, July 5, 1750. 
REv. AND DEAR BROTHER, 


I now acknowledge the receipt of three letters from you 
since I last wrote to you; one of Sept. 12, another of 
Sept. 20, another of Dec. 22; all of the year 1749. The 
two first I received in the winter, with Mr. Glass’s Notes 
on Scripture Texts, Ridgeley on Original Sin, Wheatley’s 
Schools of the Prophets, Davidson’s Sermon occasioned 
by the death of Mr. Harrison, and Mr. M‘Raile’s Sermon. 
Your letter written in December, I received a little while 
ago. I have greatly regretted the want of opportunity to 
answer you till now; but such have been my extraordi- 
nary circumstances, the multitude of distracting troubles 
and hurries that I have been involved in, (which I cannot 
easily represent to you,) that I have had no leisure. I 
have been very uneasy in neglecting to write to my cor- 
respondents in Scotland ; and about two months ago I 
set myself to the business, but was soon broken off; and 
have not been able to return to it again till now. And 
now, my dear Sir, I thank you for your letters and pre- 
sents. The books you sent me were entertaining to me, 
and some of them will be of advantage to me, if God 
should give me opportunity to prosecute the studies I had 
begun on the Arminian controversy. There were various 
things pleasing to me in Glass’s Notes, tending to give 
some new light into the sense of Scripture. He seems to 
be a man of ability; though I cannot fall in with all his 
singularities. 

The account you say Mr. Davidson gave of the absur- 
dities of the Moravians, are not very surprising to me. I 
have seen here in America so much of the tendency and 
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issue of such kind of notions, and such sort of religion, as 
are in vogue among them, and among others in many 
respects like them, that I expect no other than that sin, 
folly, absurdity, and things to the last degree reproachful 
to Christianity, will for ever be the consequence of such 
things. It seems to me, that enough and enough of this 
kind has lately appeared, greatly to awaken the attention 
of christian divines, and make them suspect that the de- 
vil’s devices in the various counterfeits of vital, experimen- 
tal religion, have not been sufficiently attended to, and the 
exact distinctions between the saving operations of the 
Spirit of God and its false appearances not sufficiently 
observed. There is something now in the press at Boston, 
largely handling the subject. I have had opportunity to 
read the manuscript, and, in my humble opinion, it has a 
tendency to give as much light in this matter, as any thing 
that ever I saw. It was written by Mr. Bellamy, minister 
of Bethlehem, in Connecticut; the minister whom Mr. 
Brainerd sometimes speaks of as his peculiarly dear and 
intimate friend (as possibly you may have observed in 
reading his life). He was of about Mr. Brainerd’s age, 
and it might have been well, if he had had more years 
over his head. But as he is one of the most intimate 
friends that I have in the world, and one that I have much 
acquaintance with, I can say this of him, that he is one of 
very great experience in religion, as to what has passed 
between God and his own soul ; one of very good natural 
abilities, of closeness of thought, of extraordinary diligence 
in his studies, and earnest care exactly to know the truth 
in these matters. He has long applied his mind to the. 
subject he has wrote upon, and used all possible helps of 
conversation and reading. And though his style is not 
such as is like to please the polite world, yet if his youth, 
and the obscurity of his original, and the place that he 
lives in, &c. do not prevent his being much taken notice 
of, I am persuaded his book might serve to give the 
church of God considerable light as to the nature of true 
religion, and many important doctrines of Christianity. 
From the knowledge I have of him, I am fully satisfied 
that his aim in this publication is not his own fame and 
reputation in the world; but the glory of God, and the 


»advancement of the kingdom of his Redeemer. 


T suspect the follies of some of the Seceders, which you 
mention in both your letters of Sept. 20, and Dec. 22, 
arise, in considerable measure, from the same cause with 
the follies of the Moravians, and the followers of the 
Wesleys, and many extravagant people in America, viz. 
false religion, counterfeit conversions, and the want of a 
genuine renovation of the spirit of their minds. I say, as 
to many of them, not to condemn all in the gross. The 
spirit seems to be exactly the same with what appears in 
many, who apparently, by their own account, have had a 
false conversion. I ama great enemy to censoriousness, 
and have opposed it very much in my preaching and 
writings. But yet I think we should avoid that bastard, 
mischievous charity, by which Satan keeps men asleep, 
and hides their eyes from those snares and crafty works 
of his, which it is of the utmost consequence to the church 
of God to discern and be aware of; and by which, for 
want of their being discovered, the devil has often had his 
greatest advantages against the interest of religion. 

The Scriptures often lead us to judge of true religion, 
and the gracious sincerity of professors, by the genius, the 
temper, and spirit of their religion: Jam. iii. 17. Eph. v. 
9, Gal. v. 19. 25.1 Cor: xiii 47 &e) « Rom. viii 9, 
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1 John iv: 16. John xiit. 35, 1 John ii. 10. 14 John iii. | 
14, and 18, 19, and 23, 24. chap. iv. 7. v. 12, 13. and 
very many other places. I have been greatly grieved at 
a spirit of censoriousness ; but yet I heartily wish that 
some sorts of charity were utterly abolished. 

The accounts you give of Archbishop Herring, of the 
moderate, generous, truly catholic and christian principles 
appearing in him, and some other of the dignified clergy, 
and other persons of distinction in the church of England, 
are_very agreeable. It is to be hoped that these things are 
forerunners of something good and great to be brought to 
pass for the church of God. 

I have seen some accounts in our public prints, pub- 
lished here in America, of those conversions and baptisms 
in the Russian empire, which you mention in your last 
letter; and should be glad of further information about 
that matter. We have had published here, an extract of a 
letter, written by Dr. Doddridge to Mr. Pearsall of Taun- 
ton, in Somersetshire, and transmitted by him to Boston, 
in a letter to Mr. Prince; giving a surprising account of 
a very wonderful person, a German by nation, a preacher 
of the gospel to the Jews, lately in London; whom he 
(Dr. Doddridge) saw and conversed with, and heard 
preach (or rather repeat) a sermon there; who had had 
great success in preaching to those miserable people in 
Germany, Poland, Holland, Lithuania, Hungary, and 
other parts ; God having so blessed his labours that, in the 
various parts through which he had travelled, he had been 
the instrument of the conversion of about six hundred 
Jews ; many of whom are expressing their great concern 
to bring others of their brethren to the knowledge of the 
great and blessed Redeemer, and beseeching him to in- 
struct their children, that they may preach Christ also. I 
should be glad if you hear any thing further of the affair, 
to be informed of it by you. I think such things may 
well be improved to animate and encourage those who 
have engaged in the Concert for Prayer for the reviving of 
Religion. I rejoice to hear what you write of some ap- 
pearances of awakening in Mr. Gillies’s church in Glas- 
gow, and if it continues should be glad to be informed. 

I am very glad to hear of what Mr. M‘Laurin in- 
forms me of the encouragements likely to be given from 
Scotland to New Jersey college; a very hopeful society ; 
and I believe what is done for that seminary is doing 
good in an eminent manner. Mr. M‘Laurin tells me of 
some prospect of your being removed to a congregation 
in Edinburgh, which I am pleased with, because I hope 
there you will act in a larger sphere, and will have more 
opportunity to exert the disposition that appears in you, 
to promote good public designs for Zion’s prosperity. 

I thank you for the concern you manifest for me under 
my difficulties and troubles, by reason of the controversy 
between me and my people, about the terms of christian 
communion. é 

This controversy has now had that issue which | ex- 
pected; it has ended in a separation between me and 
my people. Many things have appeared, that have been 
exceedingly unhappy and uncomfortable in the course of 
this controversy. The great power of prejudices from 
education, established custom, and the traditions of an- 
cestors and certain admired teachers, and the exceeding 
unhappy influence of bigotry, has remarkably appeared 
in the management of this affair. The spirit, that has 
actuated and engaged my people in this affair, is evidently 
the same that has appeared in your own people in their 
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Opposition to winter communions, but only risen to a 
much higher degree; and some of the arguments, that 
have been greatly insisted on here, have been very much 
of the same sort with some of those urged by your peo- 
ple in your affair. There have been many things said 
and done, during our controversy, that I shall not now 
declare. But would only say in the general, that there 
has been that prejudice, and spirit of jealousy, and in- 
creasing engagedness of spirit and fixedness of resolution, 
to gain the point in view, viz. my dismission from my pas- 
toral office over them, upheld and cherished by a persna- 
sion that herein they only stood for the truth, and did 
their duty, that it has been an exceedingly difficult thing 
for me to say or do any thing at all in order to their being 
enlightened, or brought to a more calm and sedate con- 
sideration of things, without its being misinterpreted, and 
turned to an occasion of increasing jealousy and preju- 
dice ; even those things wherein I have yielded most, and 
done most to gratify the people, and assuage their spirits 
and win their charity. I have often declared to the peo- 
ple, and gave it to them under my hand, that if, after all 
proper means used, and regular steps taken, they con- 
tinued averse to remaining under my ministry, [ had no 
inclination to do any thing, as attempting to oblige them 
to it. But I looked on myself bound in conscience, be- 
fore I left them, (as I was afraid they were in the way to 
ruin,) to do my endeavour, that proper means should be 
used to bring them toa suitable temper, and so to a ca- 
pacity of proceeding considerately, and with their eyes 
open; properly, and calmly, and prayerfully examining 
the point in controversy, and also weighing the conse- 
quences of things. To this end I have insisted much on 
an impartial council, in which should be some of the 
elderly ministers of the land, to look fully into our state, 
and to view it with all its circumstances, with full liberty 
to give both me and them such advice as they should 
think requisite and proper. And therefore I insisted, that 
the council should not wholly consist of ministers and 
churches that were professedly against me in the point in 
controversy ; and that it should not consist wholly of 
ministers and churches of this neighbourhood, who were 
almost altogether in opposition to me; but that some 
should be brought from abroad. This I also insisted on, 
as I thought it most likely an impartial council would do 
me justice, in the public representation they would make 
of our affairs, in their result. The people insisted that the 
council should be wholly of the neighbourhood ; un- 
doubtedly because they supposed themselves most sure, 
that their judgment and advice would be favourable and 
agreeable to them. I stood the more against it, be- 
cause in this country we have no such thing as ap- 
peals from one council to another, from a lesser to a 
larger; and also, because the neighbouring ministers 
were all youngerly men. These things were long the 
subject matter of uncomfortable troubles and contests. 
Many were the proposals I made. At last they complied 
with this proposal, (after great and long-continued opposi- 
tion to it,) viz. That I should nominate two churches to be 
of the council, who were not within the bounds of this 
county. And so it was agreed that a council of ten churches 
should be called, mutually chosen; and that two of my 
half should be called from abroad. I might have observed 
before, that there was a great and long dispute about the 
business of the council, or what should be left to them ; 
and particularly, whether it should be left to them, or they 
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should have liberty, to give us what advice they pleased 
for a remedy from our calamities. This I insisted on, not 
that I desired that we should bind ourselves beforehand 
to stand to their advice, let it be what it would; but I 
‘ thought it absurd to tie up and limit the council, that they 
should not exercise their own Judgment, and give us their 
advice, according to their own mind. The people were 
willing the council should make proposals for an accom- 
modation ; but that, if they did not like them, the council 
should be obliged immediately to separate us, and would 
not have them have any liberty to advise to wait longer, 
or use any further means for light, or to take any further or 
other course for a remedy from our calamities. At last a 
vote was passed in these words,—‘ That a council should 
be called to give us their last advice, fora remedy from the 
calamities arising from the present unsettled, broken state 
of the church, by reason of the controversy here subsisting, 
concerning the qualifications for full communion in the 
church: and if upon the whole of what they see and find 
in our circumstances, they judge it best that pastor and 
people be immediately separated, that they proceed to dis- 
solve the relation between them.’ Accordingly a council 
was agreed upon, to meet here on this business, on June 
19th. I nominated two out of this county ; of which Mr. 
Foxcroft’s church in Boston was one. But others were 
nominated provisionally, in case these should fail. Those 
that came, were Mr. Hall’s church of Sutton, and Mr. 
Hobby’s church in Reading. One of the churches that I 
nominated within the county, refused to send a delegate, 
viz. Mr. Billing’s church of Cold Spring. However, Mr. 
Billing himself (though with some difficulty) was admit- 
ted into the council. The people, in managing this affair 
on their side, have made chief use of a young gentleman of 
liberal education and notable abilities, and a fluent speaker, 
of about seven or eight and twenty years of age, my grand- 
fathér Stoddard’s grandson, being my mother’s sister’s son; 
a man of lax principles in religion, falling in, in some 
essential things, with Arminians, and is very openand bold 
in it. He was improved as one of the agents for the 
church, and was their chief spokesman before the council. 
He very strenuously urged before the council the necessity 
of an immediate separation ; and I knowing the church, 
the most of them, to be inflexibly bent on this event, in- 
formed the copncil that I should not enter into the dis- 
pute, but should refer the matter wholly to the council’s 
judgment; I signified, that I had no desire to leave my 
people, on any other consideration, any other than their 
aversion to my being their minister any longer ; but, they 
continuing so averse, had no inclination or desire that they 
should be compelled, but yet should refer myself to their 
advice. When the church was convened, in order to the 
council’s knowing their minds with respect to my continu- 
ance, about twenty-three appeared for it, others staid away, 
choosing not to act either way; but the generality of the 
church, which consists of about 230 male members, voted 
for my dismission. My dismission was carried in the 
council by a majority of one voice. The ministers 
were equally divided, but of the delegates one more 
was for it than against it, and it so happened that all those 
of the council, who came from the churches of the people’s 
choosing, voted for my dismission ; but all those who came 
from the churches that I chose, were against it, and there 
happening to be one fewer of these than of the other, by 
the church of Cold Spring not sending a delegate, (which 
was through that people’s prejudice against my Opinion,) 
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the vote was carried that way by the voice of one dele- 
gate. However, on the 22d of the last month, the relation 
between me and this people was dissolved. I suppose 
that the Result of the Council,and the Protestation of some 
of the members, are printed in Boston by this time. I 
shall endeavour to procure one of the printed accounts, to 
be sent with this letter to you, together with one of my 
books on the point that has been in controversy between 
me and my people. Two of the members of the council, 
who dissented from the Result, yet did not sign the Protest- 
ation, viz. Mr. Reynolds and his delegate, which I sup- 
pose was owing to Mr. Reynolds’s extraordinarily cautious 
and timorous temper. The last sabbath I preached my 
farewell sermon. Many in the congregation seemed to be 
much affected, and some are exceedingly grieved. Some 
few, I believe, have some relentings of heart, that voted 
me away. But there is no great probability that the lead- 
ing part of the church will ever change. Beside their own 
fixedness of resolution, there are many in the neighbour- 
ing towns to support their resolution, both in the ministry 
and civil magistracy ; without whose influence I believe 
the people never would have been so violent as they have 
been. 

I desire that such a time of awful changes, dark clouds, 
and great frowns of Heaven on me and my people, may be 
a time of serious consideration, thorough self-reflection 
and examination, and deep humiliation with me. TI desire 
your fervent prayers for me, and for those who have here- 
tofore been my people. I know not what will become of 
them. There seems to be the utmost danger, that the 
younger generation will be carried away with Arminianism 
as with a flood. The young gentleman I spoke of, is high 
in their esteem, and is become the most leading man in the 
town ; and is very bold in declaiming and disputing for his 
opinions ; and we have none able to confront and withstand 
him in dispute; and some of the young people already show 
a disposition to fall in with his notions. And it is not 
likely that the people will obtain any young gentleman of 
Calvinistic sentiments, to settle with them in the ministry, 
who will have courage and ability to make head against 
him. And as to the older people, there never appeared so 
great an indifference among them, about things of this 
nature. They will at present be much more likely to be 
thorough in their care to settle a minister of principles con- 
trary to mine, as to terms of communion, than to settle 
one that is sound in the doctrines of grace. The great 
concern of the leading part of the town, at present, will 
probably be, to come off with flying colours, in the issue 
of the controversy they have had with me, and of what 
they have done init; for which they know many condemn 
them. 

An end is put for the present, by these troubles, to the 
studies I was before engaged in, and my design of writing 
against Arminianism. I had made considerable prepara- 
tion, and was deeply engaged in the prosecution of this 
design, before I was rent off from it by these difficulties, 
and if ever God should give me opportunity, T would 
again resume that affair. But I am now, as it were, 
thrown upon the wide ocean of the world, and know not 
what will become of me, and my numerous and chargeable 
family. Nor have I any particular door in view that I 
depend upon to be opened for my future serviceableness. 
Most places in New England that want a Minister, would 
not be forward to invite one with so chargeable a family, 
nor one so far advanced in years—being 46 the 5th day of 
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last October. I am fitted for no other business but study. 
I should make a poor hand at getting a living by any 
secular employment. We are in the hands of God, and 
I bless him, I am not anxious concerning his disposal of 
us. I hope I shall not distrust him, nor be unwilling to 
submit to his will. And I have cause of thankfulness, 
that there seems also to be such a disposition in my family. 
You are pleased, dear Sir, very kindly to ask me, whether 
I could sign the Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
submit to the presbyterian form of church government; 
and to offer to use your influence to procure a call for me, to 
some congregation in Scotland. I should be very ungrateful, 
if I were not thankful for such kindness and friendship. As 
to my subscribing to the substance of the Westminster 
Confession, there would be no difficulty; and as to the 
presbyterian government, I have long been perfectly out of 
conceit of our unsettled, independent, confused way of 
church government in this land ; and the presbyterian way 
has ever appeared to me most agreeable to the word of 
God, and the reason and nature of things; though I cannot 
say that I think, that the presbyterian government of the 
church of Scotland is so perfect, that it cannot, in some 
respects, be mended. But as to my removing, with my 
numerous family, over the Atlantic, it is, I acknowledge, 
attended with many difficulties that I shrink at. Among 
other things, this is very considerable, that it would be on 
uncertainties, whether my gifts and administrations would 
suit my congregation, that should send for me without 
trial; and so great a thing as such a removal, had need to 
be on some certainty as to that matter. If the expecta- 
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tions of a congregation were so great, and they were so 
confident of my qualifications, as to call me ata venture, 
having never seen nor heard me; their disappointment 
might possibly be so much the greater, and they the more 
uneasy after acquaintance and trial. My own country is 
not so dear to me, but that, if there were an evident pros- 
pect of being more serviceable to Zion’s interests else- 
where, I could forsake it. And I think my wife is fully of 
this disposition. 

I forgot to mention, that, in this evil time in North- 
ampton, there are some of the young people under 
awakenings; and I hope two or three have lately been 
converted : two very lately, besides two or three hopefully 
brought home the last year. 

My wife and family join with me in most respectful 
and cordial salutations to you, and your consort; and we 
desire the prayers of you both for us, under our present 
circumstances. My youngest child but one has long been 
in a very infirm, afflicted, and decaying state with the 
rickets, and some other disorders. I desire your prayers 
for it. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate and obliged 
Friend and brother, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


“ P. S. For accounts of the state of religion in America, 
and some reasons of my conduct in this controversy with 
my people, I must refer you to my letters to Mr. Robe 
and Mr. M‘Laurin.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


TER TO MR. M‘CULLOCH—TO MR. ERSKINE—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TROUBLES AT NORTHAMPTON CONCLUDED. 


Tue correspondence of Mr. Edwards with some eminent 
ministers in Scotland, already introduced, has probably 
been found among the most interesting parts of this 
Memoir ; equally creditable to Mr. Edwards, and to the ex- 
cellent men, whose enlightened minds at once discerned 
his uncommon worth. The admirers of Mr. Edwards 
are under the deepest obligations to Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Erskine, whose name so frequently has occurred, as the 
individual through whose exertions the various works 
which principally form these volumes were first introduced 
in this kingdom.—The letters which are found in this 
chapter will not diminish the interest already felt by the 
pious and intelligent reader. 


“To the Rev. Mr. M‘Culloch. 


Northampton, July 6, 1750. 
Rev. AND DEAR SIR, 

It is now long since I have received a letter from you : 
the last was dated March 10, 1749. However, you having 
heretofore manifested that our correspondence was not 
unacceptable to you, I would not omit to do my part to- 
wards the continuance of it. Perhaps one reason of 
your neglecting to write, may be the failing of such agree- 
able matter for correspondence, as we had some years 


ago, when religion was flourishing in Scotland and 
America, and we had joyful information to give each 
other, of things pertaining to the city of our God. It is 
indeed now a sorrowful time on this side of the ocean. 
Iniquity abounds, and the love of many waxes cold. 
Multitudes of fair and high professors, in one place and 
another, have sadly backslidden ; sinners are desperately 
hardened ; experimental religion is more than ever out 
of credit, with the far greater part, and the doctrines of 
grace, and those principles in religion that do chiefly con- 
cern the power of godliness, are far more than ever dis- 
carded. Arminianism and Pelagianism have made a 
strange progress within a few years. The church of Eng- 
land, in New England, is I suppose treble of what it was 
seven years ago. Many professors are gone off to great 
lengths in the enthusiasms and extravagance, in their no- 
tions and practices. Great contentions, separations, and 
confusions, in our religious state, prevail in many parts of 
the land. Some of our main pillars are broken; one of 
which was Mr. Webb of Boston, who died in the latter 
part of last April. Much of the glory of the town of 
Boston is gone with him; and if the bereavements of that 
town should be added to, by the death of two or three 
more of their remaining elder ministers, that place would 
be in a very sorrowful state indeed, like a city whose walls 
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are broken down, and like a large flock without a shep- 
herd, encompassed with wolves,and many in the midst of it. 

These are the dark things that appear. But on the other 
hand, there are some things that have a different aspect. 
There have in some places appeared revivals of religion. 
Some little revivings have been in some places towards 
Boston. There has been some reformation, not long since, 
in one of our colleges ; and by what I hear there has been 
much more of this nature in some other parts of the pro- 
vince of New York, near Bedford river; something in 
several parts of New Jersey, particularly through the 
labours of Mr. Greenman, a young gentleman educated by 
the charitable expenses of the pious and eminent Mr. 
David Brainerd, mentioned in his Life, which I think I 
sent to you the last summer. And since I last wrote to 
Scotland, I have had accounts of the prevailing of a reli- 
gious concern in some parts of Virginia. 

And I must not forget to inform you, that, although I 
think it has of late been the darkest time in Northampton, 
that ever was since the town stood, yet there have been 
some overturnings on the minds of some of the young 
people here, and two or three instances of hopeful con- 
version the last summer, and as many very lately. 

When I speak of its being a dark time here, I have a 
special reference to the great controversy that has subsisted 
here, for about a year and a half, between me and my 
people, about the forms of communion in the visible 
church ; which has even at length issued in a separation. 
between me and my people ; for a more particular account 
of which, I must refer you to my letters to Mr. Robe and 
Mr. Erskine.—Besides, I shall endeavour to procure the 
printed copies of the Result of the Council, that sat here the 
week before last, with the Protestation of some of the 
members, that these may be sent to you with this letter, 
together with one of my books, published on the point in 
debate between me and my people; of which I crave 
your acceptance. 

I am now separated from the people between whom 
and me there was once the greatest union. Remarkable is 
the providence of God in this matter. In this event we 
have a striking instance of the instability and uncertainty 
of all things here below. The dispensation is indeed aw- 
ful in many respects, calling for serious reflection and 
deep humiliation in me and my people. The enemy, far 
and near, will now triumph; but God can overrule all for 
his own glory. I have now nothing visible to depend 
upon for my future usefulness, or the subsistence of my 
numerous family. But I hope we have an all-sufficient, 
faithful, covenant God, to depend upon. I desire that I 
may ever submit to him, walk humbly before him, and 
put my trust wholly in him. I desire, dear Sir, your 
prayers for us, under our present circumstances, 

I am, Sir, your respectful 
and affectionate friend and brother, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


“P.S. My wife and family join with me in cordial sa- 
lutations to you and yours.” 


After Mr. Edwards was dismissed from his people, se- 
veral months elapsed before he received any proposals of 
settlement. During this interval, the committee of the 
church found it very difficult to procure a regular supply 
of the pulpit. When no other preacher could be procured, 
Mr. Edwards was for a time applied to by the committee, 
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to preach for them ; but always with apparent reluctance, 
and only for the given sabbath. He alludes to these cir- 
cumstances in the following letter; in which the reader 
will find, that he was a decided advocate for the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s supper every Lord’s day. 


Letter to Mr. Erskine. 


“ Northampton, Nov. 15, 1750. 
Rev. AND DEAR SIR, 


Some time in July last I wrote to you, and ordered one 
of my books on the Qualifications for Communion in the 
Church, to be sent to you from Boston, with the letter. 
In my letter I informed you of what had come to pass, 
in the issue of the late controversy between me and my 
people, in the dissolution of my pastoral relation to them ; 
and ordered the printed Result of the Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil, that sat upon our affairs, and the Protest against the 
said Result, to be put up with the letter; and also, at the 
same time, sent letters to my other correspondents in 
Scotland, with the books, &c. I have as yet had no call 
to any stated business elsewhere in the ministry ; there has 
been some prospect of my having invitations to one or two 
places. The people of Northampton are hitherto destitute 
of a minister. They have exerted themselves very much, 
to obtain some candidate to come and preach to them on 
probation, and have sent to many different places; but 
have hitherto been disappointed, and seem to be very 
much nonplussed. But the major part of them seem to 
continue without any relenting or misgiving of heart, con- 
cerning what has been done; at least the major part of 
the leading men in the congregation. But there isa num- 
ber whose hearts are broken at what has come to pass; 
and I believe are more deeply affected than ever they 
were at any temporal bereavement. It is thus with one 
of the principal men in the parish, viz. Col. Dwight ; and 
another of our principal men, viz. Dr. Mather, adheres 
very much to me; and there are more women of this sort, 
than men; and I doubt not but there is a number, who in 
their hearts are with me, who durst not appear, by reason 
of the great resolution, and high hand, with which things 
are carried in the opposition, by the prevailing part. Such 
is the state of things among us, that a person cannot ap- 
pear on my side, without greatly exposing himself to the 
resentments of his friends and neighbours, and being the 
object of much odium. The committee, that have the 
care of supplying the pulpit, have asked me to preach, the 
greater part of the time since my dismission, when I have 
been at home ; but it has seemed to be with much reluct- 
ance that they have come to me, and only because they 
could not get the pulpit supplied otherwise ; and they 
have asked me only from sabbath to sabbath. In the 
mean time, they have taken much pains to get somebody 
else to preach to them. : 

Since I wrote to youin July last, I received your letter, 
dated the 30th of April last, with your generous and ac- 
ceptable presents of Fraser’s Treatise of Justifying Faith, 
Mr. Crawford’s Manual against Infidelity, Mr. Randal’s 
Letters on Frequent Communicating, Mr. Blair’s Sermon 
before the Society for propagating Christian Knowledge, 
with an account of the Society, and the Bishop of London’s 
Letters to the Cities of London and Westminster. The 
view the last mentioned gives of the wickedness of those 
Cities, is very affecting ; and the patience of God towards 
such cities, so full of wickedness, so heinous and horrid 
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in its kinds, and attended with such aggravations, is very 
astonishing. That those cities and the nation, and indeed 
Christendom in general, are come to such a pass as they 
are, seems to me to argue that some very remarkable dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence is nigh, either of mercy 
or of judgment, or perhaps both; of mercy to an elect 
number, and great wrath and vengeance towards others; and 
that those very things you take notice of in Isa. lix. are ap- 
proaching, appears to me very probable. However, I 
cannot but think, that, at such a day, all such as truly 
love Zion, and lament the wickedness that prevails in the 
earth, are very loudly called upon to united and earnest 
prayer to God, to arise and plead his own cause, that he 
would make bare his arm, that that may bring salvation; 
that now when the enemy comes in as a flood, the Spirit 
of the Lord may lift up a standard against him. When 
the church of Christ is like the ship, wherein Christ and 
his disciples were, when it was tossed with a dreadful 
tempest, and even covered with waves, and Christ was 
asleep ; certainly it becomes Christians (though not with 
doubting and unbelief) to call on their Redeemer, that he 
would awake out of sleep, and rebuke the winds and waves. 
There are some things that afford a degree of comfort and 
hope, in this dark day, respecting the state of Zion. I 
cannot but rejoice at some things which I have seen, that 
have been lately published in England, and the reception 
Some 
things of Dr. Doddridge’s, (who seems to have his heart 
truly engaged for the interests of religion,) particularly his 
Rise and Progress, and Col. Gardiner’s Life, and also 
Mr. Hervey’s Meditations. And I confess it is a thing 
that gives me much hope, that there are so many on this 
side the ocean united in the Concert for Prayer, proposed 
from Scotland; of which I may give a more particular 
account in a letter to Mr. M‘Laurin, which I intend shall 
be sent with this. I had lately a letter from Governor 
Belcher, and in the postscript he sent me the following 
extract of a letter he had lately received from Dr. Dod- 
dridge. ‘Nor did I ever know a finer class of young 
preachers, for its number, than that which God has given 
me this year, to send out into the churches. Yet are not 
all the supplies, here as elsewhere, adequate to their ne- 
cessities; but I hope God will prosper the schemes we 
are forming for their assistance. 1 bless God, that in these 
middle parts of our island, peace and truth prevail in 
sweet harmony; and I think God is reviving our cause, 
or rather his own, sensibly, though in a gentle and almost 
unobserved manner.’ 


This which the Doctor speaks of, I hope is a revival’ 


of religion; though many things, in many places, have 
been boasted of as glorious revivals, which have been but 
counterparts of religion ; so it has been with many things 
that were intermingled with and followed our late happy 
revival. There have been in New England, within these 
eight years past, many hundreds, if not thousands, of in- 
stances very much like that of the boy at Tiptry Heath, 
mentioned by Mr. Davidson, as you give account in your 
letter. We ought not only to praise God for every thing 
that appears favourable to the interests of religion, and to 
pray earnestly for a general revival, but also to use means 
that are proper in order to it; and one proper means must 
be allowed to be, a due administration of Christ’s ordi- 
nances : one instance of which is that, which you and 


* This vote appears to have been passed in the latter part of November, 
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Mr. Randal have been striving for; viz. a restoring the 
primitive practice of frequent communicating. I should 
much wonder (had it not been for what I have myself 
lately seen of the force of bigotry and prejudice, arising 
from education and custom) how such arguments and 
persuasions, as Mr. Randal uses, could be withstood ; but 
however they may be resisted for the present, yet I hope 
those who have begun will continue to plead the cause of 
Christ’s institutions ; and whatever opposition is made, 
I should think it would be best for them to plead nothing 
at all short of Christ’s institutions, viz. the administration 
of the Lord’s supper every Lord’s day :—it must come to 
that at last; and why should Christ’s ministers and people, 
by resting in a partial reformation, lay a foundation for 
a new struggle, an uncomfortable labour and conflict, in 
some future generation, in order to a full restoration of the 
primitive practice. 

I should be greatly gratified, dear Sir, by the con- 
tinuance of your correspondence, and by being informed 
by you of the state of things, relating to the interests of 
religion in Europe, and especially in Great Britain; and 
particularly whether the affair of a comprehension is like 
to go on, or whether the test act is like to be taken off, or 
if there be any thing else done, or published, in England 
or Scotland, that remarkably affects the interests of re- 
ligion. 

I have, with this letter, sent Mr. Bellamy’s True 
Religion Delineated, with a Sermon of mine at Mr. 
Strony’s ordination ; of which I ask your acceptance, as 
a small testimony of gratitude for your numerous favours 
tome. I ask a constant remembrance in your prayers, 
that I may have the presence of God under my unusual 
trials, and that I may make a good improvement of all 
God’s dealings with me. My wife joins with me in most 
cordial salutations to you and Mrs. Erskine. 

I am, dear Sir, 
your affectionate and obliged 
friend and brother, 
““Mr. Erskine.” JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 

“ At length,” observes Dr. Hopkins, “a great uneasi- 
ness was manifested, by many of the people of North- 
ampton, that Mr. Edwards should preach there at all. 
Upon which the committee for supplying the pulpit called 
the town together, to know their minds with respect to that 
matter, when they voted, That it was not agreeable to 
their minds that he should preach among them. Accord- 
ingly, while Mr. Edwards was in the town, and they had 
no other minister to preach to them, they carried on public 
worship among themselves, and without any preaching, 
rather than invite him.* 

“« Every one must be sensible,” remarks Dr. Hopkins, 
who was himself an occasional eye-witness of these scenes, 
“that this was a great trial to Mr. Edwards. He had 
been nearly twenty-four years among that people ; and his 
labours had been, to all appearance, from time to time 
greatly blessed among them: and a great number looked 
on him as their spiritual father, who had been the happy 
instrument of turning them from darkness to light, and 
plucking them as brands out of the burning. And they 
had from time to time professed that they looked upon it 
as one of their greatest privileges to have such a minister, 
and manifested their great love and esteem of him, to such 


a few weeks only before Mr. Edwards received proposals of settlement, 


| which he ultimately accepted, 
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a degree, that, (as St. Paul says of the Galatians,) “if it 
had been possible, they would have plucked out their 
own eyes, and given them to him.” And they had a great 


interest in Ais affection: he had borne them on his heart, | 


and carried them in his bosom for many years ; exercising 


a tender concern and love for them: for their good he was | 


always writing, contriving, labouring; for them he had 
poured out ten thousand fervent prayers; in their good 
he had rejoiced as one that findeth great spoil ; and they 
were dear to him above any other people under heaven.— 
Now to have this people turn against him, and thrust him 
out from among them, stopping their ears, and running 
upon him with furious zeal, not allowing him to defend 
himself by giving him a fair hearing; and even refusing 
so much as to hear him preach; many of them surmising 
and publicly speaking many ill things as to his ends and 
designs! surely this must come very near to him, and try 
his spirit. The words of the psalmist seem applicable to 
this case : “ It was not an enemy that reproached me, that 
did magnify himself against me, then I would have hid 
myself from him. But it was thou—my guide and mine 
acquaintance. We took sweet counsel together, and walked 
unto the house of God in company.” 

“ Let us therefore now behold the man /—The calm se- 
dateness of his mind ; his meekness and humility in great 
and violent opposition, and injurious treatment; his reso- 
lution and steady conduct through all this dark and ter- 
rible storm ; were truly wonderful, and cannot be set in so 
beautiful and affecting a light by any description, as they 
appeared in to his friends, who were eye-witnesses. 

“ Mr. Edwards had a numerous and chargeable family, 
and little or no income, exclusive of his salary ; and con- 
sidering how far he was advanced in years; the general 
disposition of people, who want a minister, to prefer a 
young man, who has never been settled, to one who has 
been dismissed from his people ; and what misrepresenta- 
tions were made of his principles through the country ; it 
looked to him not at all probable, that he should ever have 
opportunity to be settled again in the work of the minis- 
try, if he was dismissed from Northampton: and he was 
not inclined, or able, to take any other course, or go into 
any other business to get a living: so that beggary as well 
as disgrace stared him full in the face, if he persisted in 
his principles. When he was fixed in his principles, and 
before they were publicly known, he told some of his 
friends, that if he discovered and persisted in them, it 
would most likely issue in his dismission and disgrace ; 
and the ruin of himself and family, as to their temporal 
interests. He therefore first sat down and counted the 
cost, and deliberately took up the cross, when it was set 
before him in its full weight and magnitude; and in direct 
opposition to all worldly views and motives. And there- 
fore his conduct, in these circumstances, was a remarkable 
exercise and discovery of his conscientiousness ; and of 
his readiness to deny himself, and to forsake all that he 
had, to follow Christ.—A man must have a considerable 
degree of the spirit of a martyr, to go on with the sted fast- 
ness and resolution with which he did. He ventured 
wherever truth and duty appeared to lead him, unmoved 
at the threatening dangers on every side. 

“ However, God did not forsake him. As he gave him 
those inward supports, by which he was able in patience 
to possess his soul, and courageously row on in the storm, 
in the face of boisterous winds beating hard upon him, 


and in the midst of gaping waves threatening to swallow | 
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him up; so he soon appeared for him in his providence, 
even beyond all his expectations. His correspondents, 
and other friends in Scotland, hearing of his dismission, 
and fearing it might be the means of bringing him into 
worldly straits, generously contributed a considerable sum, 
and sent it over to him. 

“ And God did not leave him without tender and 
valuable friends at Northampton. For a small number of 
his people, who opposed his dismission from the begin- 
ning, and some, who acted on neither side, but after his 
dismission adhered to him, under the influence of their 
great esteem and love of Mr. Edwards, were willing, and 
thought themselves able, to maintain him: and insisted 
upon it, that it was his duty to stay among them, as a dis- 
tinct and separate congregation from the body of the town 
who had rejected him. 

“ Mr. Edwards could not see it to be his duty to remain 
among them, as this would probably be a means of per- 
petuating an unhappy division in the town; and there 
was to him no prospect of doing the good there, which 
would counterbalance the evil. However, that he might 
do all he could to satisfy his tender and afflicted friends, 
he consented to ask the advice of an ecclesiastical council. 
Accordingly a council was called, and met at Northamp- 
ton on the 15th of May, 1751.—The town on this occasion 
was put into a great tumult. They, who were active in 
the dismission of Mr. Edwards, supposed, though without 
any good ground, that he was contriving with his friends 
again to introduce himself at Northampton.” A meeting 
of the church was summoned, and a committee of the 
church appointed ; who, in the name of the church, drew 
up a remonstrance against the proceedings of the council, 
and laid it before that body. The character of this in- 
strument may be learned, from the subsequent confession 
of one of the committee of the church that signed it, who 
was principally concerned in drawing it up, and very ac- 
tive in bringing the church to accept of it, and to vote that 
it should be presented to the council. To use his own 
language, it was “¢ every where interlarded with unchris- 
tian bitterness, and sarcastical and unmannerly insinua- 
tions. It contained divers direct, grievous, and criminal 
charges and allegations against Mr. Edwards, which, I 
have since good reason to suppose, were all founded on 
jealous and uncharitable mistakes, and so were really gross 
slanders ; also many heavy and reproachful charges upon 
divers of Mr. Edwards’s adherents, and some severe cen- 
sures of them all indiscriminately ; all of which, if not 
wholly false and groundless, yet were altogether unneces- 
sary, and therefore highly criminal. Indeed I am fully 
convinced that the whole of that composure, excepting the 
small part of it relating to the expediency of Mr. Edwards’s 
resettlement at Northampton, was totally unchristian,—a 
scandalous, abusive, injurious libel against Mr. Edwards 
and his particular friends, especially the former, and highly 
provoking and detestable in the sight of God; for which 
I am heartily sorry and ashamed ; and pray I may re- 
member it, with deep abasement and penitence, all my 
days.” 

After this remonstrance of the church had been read 
before the council, they immediately invited the committee, 
by whom it was signed, to come forward, and prove the 
numerous allegations and insinuations which it contained ; 
but they refused to appear and support any of their 
charges, or so much as to give the gentlemen of the coun- 
cil any opportunity to confer with them, about the affair 
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depending, though it was diligently sought; and though, 
by presenting the remonstrance, they had virtually given 
the council jurisdiction, as to the charges it contained, yet 
they utterly refused to acknowledge them to be an eccle- 
siastical council. The council then invited the church, as 
a body, to a friendly conference, to see if some measures 
could not be devised for the removal of the difficulties, in 
which the ecclesiastical affairs of the town were involved ; 
but although this was earnestly and repeatedly moved for, 
on the part of the council, it was repeatedly and finally 
denied on the part of the church. 

The council having heard what Mr. Edwards, and those 
who adhered to him, had to say, advised, agreeably to the 
judgment of Mr. Edwards, that he should leave North- 
ampton, and accept of the invitations which he had re- 
ceived, to take charge of the Indian mission, as well as of 
the church and congregation, at Stockbridge ; of which a 
More particular account will be given. 

As a proper close to this melancholy story, and to con- 
firm and illustrate what has been related, the following 
letter from Joseph Hawley, Esq. to the Rev. Mr. Hall, of 
Sutton, published in a weekly newspaper in Boston, May 
9, 1760, is here inserted. This gentleman was a near 
kinsman of Mr. Edwards,* though his active opponent; 
he was a lawyer of distinguished talents and eloquence. 


“ To the Rev. Mr. Hall, of Sutton. 


Northampton, May 9, 1760. 
Rev. Srr, 

I have often wished that every member of the two eccle- 
siastical councils, that formerly sat in Northampton, upon 
the unhappy differences, between our former most worthy 
and reverend pastor, Mr. Jonathan Edwards, and the 
church here, whereof you were a member; I say, Sir, I 
have often wished every one of them truly knew my real 
sense of my own conduct in the affair, that the one and 

_the.other of the said councils are privy to. As I have 
long apprehended ‘it to be my duty, not only to humble 
myself before God, for what was unchristian and sinful in 
my conduct before the said councils, but also to confess 
my faults to them, and take shame to myself before them ; 
so I have often studied with myself, in what manner it 
was practicable for me to do it. When I understood that 
you, Sir, and Mr. Eaton, were to be at Cold-Spring at the 
time of the late council, I resolved to improve the oppor- 
tunity, fully to open my mind there to you and him there- 
on; and thought that probably some method might be 
then thought of, in which my reflections on myself, touch- 
ing the matters above hinted at, might be communicated 
to most, if not all, the gentlemen aforesaid, who did not 
reside in this county. But you know, Sir, how difficult it 
was for us to converse together by ourselves, when at Cold- 
Spring, without giving umbrage to that people; I there- 
fore proposed writing to you upon the matters, which I 
had then opportunity only most summarily to suggest ; 
which you, Sir, signified would be agreeable to you. I 
therefore now undertake what I then proposed, in which 
I humbly ask the divine aid; and that I may be made 
most freely willing, fully to confess my sin and guilt to 
you and the world, in those instances, which I have reason 
to suppose fell under your notice, as they were public and 
notorious transactions, and on account whereof, therefore, 
you, Sir, and all others who had knowledge thereof, had 
just cause to be offended at me. 

* The father of Mr. Hawley married Rebekah, the fifth daughter of 
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And in the first place, Sir, I apprehend that, with the 
church and people of Northampton, I sinned and erred 
exceedingly, in consenting and labouring, that there should 
be so early a dismission of Mr. Edwards from his pastoral 
relation to us, even upon the supposition that he was 
really in a mistake in the disputed point; not only because 
the dispute was upon matters so very disputable in them-' 
selves, and at the greatest remove from fundamental, but 
because Mr. Edwards so long had approved himself a 
most faithful and painful pastor to the said church. He 
also changed his sentiments, in that point, wholly from a 
tender regard to what appeared to him to be truth; and 
had made known his sentiments with great moderation, 
and upon great deliberation, against all worldly motives, 
from mere fidelity to his great Master, and a tender regard 
to the souls of his flock, as we had the highest reason to 
judge. These considerations now seem to me sufficient ; 
and would (if we had been of a right spirit) have greatly 
endeared him to his people, and made us to the last de- 
gree reluctant to part with him, and disposed us to the 
exercise of the greatest candour, gentleness, and modera- 
tion. How much of the reverse whereof appeared in us I 
need not tell you, Sir, who were an eye-witness of our 
temper and conduct. 

And, although it does not become me to pronounce de- 
cisively, on a point so disputable, as was then in dispute ; 
yet I beg leave to say, that I really apprehend, that it is of 
the highest moment to the body of this church, and to me 
in particular, most solicitously to inquire, whether, like the 
Pharisees and lawyers in John Baptist’s time, we did not 
reject the counsel of God against ourselves, in rejecting 
Mr. Edwards and his doctrine, which was the ground of 
his dismission. And I humbly conceive, that it highly 
imports us all of this church, most seriously and im- 
partially to examine what that most worthy and able 
divine published, about that time, in support of the same, 
whereby he being dead yet speaketh. But there were 
three things, Sir, especially, in my own particular conduct 
before the first council, which have been justly matter of 
great grief and much trouble to me, almost ever since ; viz, 

In the first place, I confess, Sir, that I acted very im- 
modestly and abusively to you, as well as injuriously to 
the church and myself, when with much zeal and unbe- 
coming assurance, I moved the council that they would 
interpose to silence and stop you, in an address you were 
making one morning to the people, wherein you were, if I 
do not forget, briefly exhorting them to a tender remem- 
brance of the former affection and harmony, that had long 
subsisted between them and their reverend pastor, and the 
great comfort and profit which they apprehended that they 
had received from his ministry ; for which, Sir, I heartily 
ask your forgiveness ; and I think, that we ought, instead 
of opposing an exhortation of that nature, to have received 
it with all thankfulness, 

Another particular of my conduct before that council, 
which I now apprehend was criminal, and was owing to 
the want of that tender affection, and reverend respect and 
esteem for Mr. Edwards, which he had highly merited of 
me, was my strenuously opposing the adjournment of the 
matters submitted to that council for about two months; 
for which I declare myself unfeignedly sorry ; and I with 
shame remember, that I did it in a peremptory, decisive, 
vehement, and very immodest manner, 

But, Sir, the most criminal part of my conduct at that 
the Rev. Mr. Stoddard, the sister of Mr. Edwards’s mother, 
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time, that I am conscious of, was my exhibiting to that 
council a set of arguments in writing, the drift whereof 
was to prove the reasonableness and necessity of Mr. Ed- 
wards’s dismission, in case no accommodation was then 
effected with mutual consent; which writing, by clear im- 
plication, contained some severe, uncharitable, and, if I 
remember right, groundless and slanderous imputations on 
Mr. Edwards, expressed in bitter language. And although 
the original draft thereof was not done by me, yet I fool- 
ishly and sinfully consented to copy it; and, as agent for 
the church, to read it, and deliver.it to the council ; which 
T could never have done, if I had not had a wicked relish 
for perverse things: which conduct of mine I confess was 
very sinful, and highly provoking to God; for which Iam 
ashamed, confounded, and have nothing to answer. 

As to the church’s remonstrance, as it was called, which 
their committee preferred to the last of the said councils ; 
(to all which I was consenting, and in the composing 
whereof I was very active, as also in bringing the church 
to their vote upon it;) I would, in the first place, only 
observe, that I do not remember any thing, in that small 
part of it, which was plainly discursive of the expediency 
of Mr. Edwards’s re-settlement here, as pastor to a part 
of the church, which was very exceptionable. But as to 
all the residue, which was much the greatest part thereof, 
(and I am not certain that any part was wholly tree,) it 
was every where interlarded with unchristian bitterness, 
sarcastical and unmannerly insinuations. It contained 
divers direct, grievous, and criminal charges and allega- 
tions against Mr. Edwards, which, I have since good 
reason to suppose, were all founded on jealous and un- 
charitable mistakes, and so were really gross slanders ; 
also many heavy and reproachful charges upon divers of 
Mr. Edwards’s adherents, and some severe censures of 
them all indiscriminately; all of which, if not wholly 
false and groundless, were altogether unnecessary, and 
therefore highly criminal. Indeed, I am fully convinced, 
that the whole of that composure, excepting the small part 
thereof above mentioned, was totally unchristian—a scan- 
dalous, abusive, injurious libel, against Mr. Edwards and 
his particular friends, especially the former, and highly 
provoking and detestable in the sight of God; for which I 
am heartily sorry and ashamed ; and pray that I may re- 
member it with deep abasement and penitence all my 
days. Nor do I now think, that the church’s conduct in 
refusing to appear, and attend before that council, to sup- 
port the charges and allegations in the said remonstrance 
against Mr. Edwards and the said brethren, which they 
demanded, was ever vindicated, by all the subtle answers 
that were given to the said demand; nor do I think that 
our conduct in that instance was capable of a defence. 
For it appears to me, that, by making such charges against 
them before the said council, we necessarily so far gave 
that council jurisdiction; and 1 own with sorrow and 
regret, that I zealously endeavoured, that the church should 
perseveringly refuse to appear before the said council, for 
the purpose aforesaid ; which I humbly pray God to for- 
give. 

Another part of my conduct, Sir, of which I have long 
repented, and for which I hereby declare my hearty 
sorrow, was my obstinate opposition to the last council’s 
having any conference with the church; which the said 
council earnestly and repeatedly moved for, and which the 
church, as you know, finally denied. 1 think it discovered 
a great deal of pride and vain sufficiency in the church, 
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‘and showed them to be very opinionative, especially the 


chief sticklers, one of whom I was; and think it was 
running a most presumptuous risk, and acting the part of 
proud scorners, for us to refuse hearing, and candidly and 
seriously considering, what that council could say or oppose 
to us; among whom, there were divers justly in great 
reputation for grace and wisdom. 

In these instances, Sir, of my conduct, and in others, 
(to which you were not privy,) in the course of that most 
melancholy contention with Mr. Edwards, I now see that 
I was very much influenced by vast pride, self-sufficiency, 
ambition, and vanity. I appear to myself vile, and 
doubtless much more so to others, who are more im- 
partial ; and do, in the review thereof, abhor myself, and 
repent sorely: and if my own heart condemns me, it be- 
hoves me solemnly to remember, that God is greater and 
knoweth all things. I hereby own, Sir, that such treat- 
ment of Mr. Edwards, wherein I was so deeply concerned 
and active, was particularly and very aggravatedly sinful 
and ungrateful in me, because I was not only under the 
common obligations of each individual of the society to 
him, as a most able, diligent, and faithful pastor; but I 
had also received many instances of his tenderness, good- 
ness, and generosity to me asa young kinsman, whom he 


_was disposed to treat in a most friendly manner. 


Indeed, Sir, I must own, that, by my conduct in con- 
sulting and acting against Mr. Edwards, within the time 
of our most unhappy disputes with him, and especially in 
and about that abominable ‘ remonstrance,’ I have so far 
symbolized with Balaam, Ahitophel, and Judas, that I am 
confounded and filled with terror, oftentimes, when I 
attend to the most painful similitude. And I freely con- 
fess, that, on account of my conduct above mentioned, I 
have the greatest reason to tremble at those most solemn 
and awful words of our Saviour, Matt. xviii. 6. § Whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones, which believe in me, 
it were better-for him that a mill-stone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the 
sea ;’ and those in Luke x. 16. ‘ He that despiseth you, 
despiseth me ; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him 
that sent me ;’ and I am most sorely sensible that nothing 
but that infinite grace and mercy, which saved some of the 
betrayers and murderers of our blessed Lord, and the 
persecutors of his martyrs, can pardon me; in which 
alone I hope for pardon, for the sake of Christ, whose 
blood, blessed be God, cleanseth from all sin. On the 
whole, Sir, 1 am convinced, that I have the greatest 
reason to say as David, ‘ Have mercy upon me, O God, 
according to thy loving-kindness, according to the multi- 
tude of thy tender mercies, blot out my transgressions ; 
wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me 
from my sin: for I acknowledge my transgressions, and’ 
my sin is ever before me. Hide thy face from my sins, 
and blot out all mine iniquities ; create in me a clean heart, 
O God, and renew a right spirit within me; cast me not 
away from thy presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from 
me; restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, and uphold 
me with thy free Spirit.’ (Ps. li. 1—3, 9—12.) 

And I humbly apprehend, that it greatly concerns the 
church of Northampton most seriously to examine, whether 
the many hard speeches, spoken by many particular 
members against their former pastor, some of which the 
church really countenanced, (and especially those spoken 
by the church as a body, in that most vile remonstrance, )- 
are not so odious and ungodly, as to be utterly incapable 
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of defence; whether the said church were not guilty of a 
great sin, in being so willing and disposed, for so slight a 
cause, to part with so faithful and godly a minister as Mr. 
Edwards was ; and whether ever God will hold us guilt- 
less, till we cry to him for Christ’s sake to pardon and save 
us from that judgment, which such ungodly deeds deserve. 
And I most heartily wish and pray, that the town and 
church of Northampton would seriously and carefully ex- 
amine, Whether they have not abundant cause to judge, 
that they are now lying under great guilt in the sight of 
God; and whether those of us, who were concerned in 
that most awful contention with Mr. Edwards, can ever 
more reasonably expect God’s favour and blessing, till our 
eyes are opened, and we become thoroughly convinced that 
-we have greatly provoked the Most High, and have been 
injurious to one of the best of men; and until we shall 
be thoroughly convinced, that we have dreadfully perse- 
cuted Christ, by persecuting and vexing that just man, 
and servant of Christ; until we shall be humble as in the 
dust on account of it, and till we openly, in full terms, 
and without baulking the matter, confess the same before 
the world, and most humbly and earnestly seek forgive- 
ness of God, and do what we can to honour the memory of 
Mr. Edwards, and clear it of all the aspersions which we 
unjustly cast upon him; since God has been pleased to 
put it beyond our power to ask his forgiveness. Such 
terms, I am persuaded, the great and righteous God will 
hold us to, and that it will be vain for us to hope to 
escape with impunity in any other way. This I am con- 
vinced of with regard to myself, and this way I most 
solemnly propose to take myself (if God in his mercy 
shall give me opportunity); that so, by making free confes- 
sion to Ged and man of my sin and guilt, and publicly 
taking shame to myself, I may give glory to the God of 
Israel, and do what in me lies to clear the memory of that 
venerable man from the wrongs and injuries I was so ac- 
tive in bringing on his reputation and character; and I 
thank God, that he has been pleased to spare my life to 
this time, and am sorry that I have delayed the affair so 
long. 

Although I made the substance of almost all the fore- 
going reflections in writing, but not exactly in the same 
manner, to Mr. Edwards and the brethren who adhered to 
him, in Mr. Edwards’s life, and before he removed from 
Stockbridge, and I have reason to believe that he, from his 
great candour and charity, heartily forgave me and prayed 
for me; yet, because that was not generally known, I look 
on myself obliged to take further steps; for while I kept 
silence my bones waxed old, &c. For all these my great 
sins, therefore, in the first place, I humbly and most earn- 
estly ask forgiveness of God; in the next place, of the 
relatives and near friends of Mr. Edwards. I also ask the 
forgiveness of all those, who were called Mr. Edwards’s 
adherents; and of all the members of the ecclesiastical 
councils above mentioned ; and lastly, of all christian 
people, who have had any knowledge of these matters. 

I have no desire, Sir, that you should make any secret 
of this letter; but that you would communicate the same 
to whom you shall judge proper: and I purpose, if 
God shall give me opportunity, to procure it to be pub- 
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lished in some one of the public newspapers; for I cannot 
devise any other way of making known my sentiments of 
the foregoing matters to all who ought to be acquainted 
therewith, and therefore I think I ought to do it, whatever 
remarks I may foresee will be made thereon. Probably, 
when it comes out, some of my acquaintance will pro- 
nounce me quite overrun with vapours; others will be 
furnished with matter for mirth and pleasantry ; others will 
cursorily pass it over, as relating to matters quite stale ; 
but some, I am persuaded, will rejoice to see me brought 
to a sense of my sin and duty; and I myself shall be 
conscious, that I have done something of what the nature 
of the case admits, towards undoing what is, and long has 
been, to my greatest remorse and trouble, that it was ever 
done. 

Sir, I desire that none would entertain a thought, from 
my having spoken respectfully of Mr. Edwards, that I 
am disaffected to our present pastor ; for the very reverse 
is true; and I have a reverend esteem, real value, and 
hearty affection for him; and bless God, that he has, not- 
withstanding all our former unworthiness, given us one to 
succeed Mr. Edwards, who, as I have reason to hope, is 
truly faithful, 

T conclude this long letter, by heartily desiring your 
prayers, that my repentance of my sins above mentioned 
may be unfeigned and genuine, and such as God in infi- 
nite mercy, for Christ’s sake, will accept; and I beg leave 
to subscribe myself, 

Sir, your real, though very unworthy friend, 
and obedient servant, 
JOSEPH HAWLEY.” 


On the whole it is evident, that while the dismission of 
Mr. Edwards was, in itself considered, an event greatly to 
be regretted, it was at the same time, in every part of it, 
most honourable to himself, and proved in its ultimate 
consequences an essential blessing to the church of God. 
Probably no one event, of apparently malignant aspect, 
ever did so much towards reforming the churches of New 
England. Many difficult subjects of theology, also, need- 
ed at that time to be thoroughly examined and illustrated ; 
and to this end, some individual of expanded views and 
profound penetration, as well as of correct faith and ele- 
vated piety, was to be found, who could give the strength 
of his talents and his time to these investigations. The 
providence of God had selected Mr. Edwards for this im- 
portant office; but so numerous and engrossing were the 
duties of the ministry at Northampton, that, had he re- 
mained there, he could not have fulfilled it but in part. 
To give him abundant opportunity and advantage for the 
work assigned him, he was taken from that busy field at 
the best time of life, when his powers had gained their 
greatest energy, when the field of thought and inquiry had 
been already extensively surveyed, and when the labours 
of the pulpit were fully provided for and anticipated ; and 
was transferred to the retirement and leisure of a remote 
frontier village. There he prepared, within a little perioa, 
four of the ablest and most valuable works which the 
church of Christ has in its possession. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


PROPOSALS FROM STOCKBRIDGE, AND FROM THE COMMISSIONERS—VISIT TO STOCKBRIDGE— INDIAN MISSION Bota 
TONNUCKS—MOHAWKS—DISSENSIONS OF ENGLISH INHABITANTS—MR. HOLLIS'S MUNIFICENCE, 


Earty in December, 1750, Mr. Edwards received pro- 
posals from the church and congregation at Stockbridge, to 
become their minister; and about the same time, similar 
proposals from the commissioners, at Boston, of the 
“ Society in London, for Propagating the Gospel in New 
England, and the Parts adjacent,” to become the mission- 
ary of the Housatonnucks, or River Indians, a tribe at that 
time located in Stockbridge and its immediate vicinity. 
Before deciding on these proposals, he went to Stockbridge, 
in the beginning of January, 1751, and continued there 
during the remainder of the winter, and the early part of 
the spring, preaching both to the English inhabitants, and, 
by the aid of an interpreter, to the Indians. Soon after 
his return, he accepted of the invitation both of the commis- 
sioners and of the people of Stockbridge. 

The Indian mission at Stockbridge commenced in 
1735; when the Rev. John Sergeant was ordained their 
missionary. He continued to reside there until his death, 
July 27th, 1749. His Indian congregation, originally 
about fifty in number, gradually increased, by accessions 
from the neighbouring settlements on the Housatonnuck 
river, to the number of two hundred and fifty—the actual 
number in 1751. Mr. Sergeant devoted much of his time 
to the study of their language ; (the Moheekanneew ;*) 
yet, at the close of his life, he had not made such progress, 
that he could preach in it, or even pray in it, except by a 
form. He ultimately regretted the time and labour thus 
lost, and expressed the conviction, that it would be far 
better for his successor not to learn the language, but to 
preach by an interpreter, and to teach the children of the 
Indians the English language, by the aid of schoolmasters. 
Very little success appears to have attended his labours, 
either among the Indians or the English congregation. 

A school was established, for the instruction of the In- 
dian children, at the commencement of the mission, and 
placed under the care of Timothy Woodbridge, Esq. one 
of the original settlers of Stockbridge, and characterized by 
Mr. Edwards, as “a man of very good abilities, of a man- 
ly, honest, and generous disposition, and as having, by his 
upright conduct and agreeable manners, secured the affec- 
tions and confidence of the Indians.” He was supported by 
the government of the province, and devoted himself faith- 
fully to the business of instructing the Indian children ; yet 
for a long period, like Mr. Sergeant, he had to lament that 
so little success attended his labours. This was owing to 
various causes. The Indians lived in a village by them- 
selves, at a small distance from the English settlement. 
Their children lived at home with their parents, and not in 
a boarding-school, and of course made little or no pro- 
gress in the English language ; and they had no books in 
their own. The English traders sold large quantities of 
ardent spirits to the Indians, and in this way constantly 
counteracted the efforts made to do them good. There 
were also unfortunate dissensions among the people of 
Stockbridge. The settlement of the town was begun, with 

®% The common language of all the Indians in New England, New York, 


a direct reference to the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of the Indians, in the immediate vicinity. The lands 
of the Indians, comprising a very extensive tract, were 
secured to them ; and important privileges were granted to 
the families of the original settlers, by the provincial legis- 
lature, with reference to this very object. Unfortunately, 
one of the most wealthy of those settlers appears to have 
removed to Stockbridge, with the design of amassing a 
still larger fortune by his intercourse with the Indian set- 
tlement. With this view, he formed a large trading estab- 
lishment in the neighbourhood. From his wealth and his 
locality, affairs of some moment, relating to the Indians at 
Stockbridge, were on various occasions intrusted to his 
management; in one of which Mr. Woodbridge regarded 
him as doing so great and palpable an injury, both to the 
Indians and the province, that, taking it in connexion with 
the general tenor of his conduct, he felt himself bound to 
prevent, as far as lay in his power, all intercourse between 
him and the Indian settlement, as well as all influence 
which he might attempt to exert over the affairs of the 
Indians. In return, he endeavoured, in the first instance, 
to prevent the Indians from sending their children to the 
school, and to render those parents who actually sent 
them dissatisfied with Mr. Woodbridge ; and at length to 
procure the dismission of that gentleman from his appoint- 
ment. This controversy was of long continuance, and 
affected the whole settlement. The result was, that al- 
though he amassed considerable wealth, he entirely lost 
the confidence of the Indians ; and so completely alienated 
the minds of the English inhabitants, that every family in 
the place, his own excepted, sided with his antagonist. 
This controversy, for a long time, had a most inauspicious 
effect on the school of Mr. Woodbridge and on the mis- 
sion of Mr. Sergeant. 

In 1739, Mr. Sergeant, despairing of any considerable 
success under the existing plan of instruction, attempted 
the establishment of an Indian boarding-school, to be 
kept at the expense of the English. He proposed, that 
the children should live in the family of their instructor, 
and learn the English language; and that their time should 
be divided between work and study, under different mas- 
ters. For some time, he'made but little progress in rais- 
ing funds for this purpose, but at length was aided in his 
design, by the benevolence of the Rev. Isaac Hollis, a 
clergyman near London, who most generously offered to 
defray. the expense of the board, clothing, and instruction 
of twelve Indian children. At this time no boarding- 
house was built; and for a long period, Mr. Serjeant 
found it impossible to procure a person duly qualified to 
take charge of the school. To begin the work, however, 
Mr. Sezjeant hired as a temporary teacher, until a compe- 
tent one could be procured, a Capt. Martin Kellogg, an 
illiterate man, originally a farmer, and subsequently a 
soldier, about sixty years of age, very lame, and wholly 
unaccustomed to the business of instruction. His sister, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, except the Iroquois. 
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‘Mrs. Ashley, the wife of a Capt. Ashley, of Suffield, who 
had been taken prisoner, when a child, by the Iroquois, 
and perfectly understood their language, was the inter- 
preter of the English at Stockbridge; and her brother 
having come to reside there, in consequence of having no 
regular business, was employed temporarily by Mr. Ser- 
geant, for the want of a better instructor, because he was 
on the spot. A school had just been commenced under 
chis auspices, (not however as a boarding-school, as no 
house could be procured for the purpose,) when the 
French war of 1744 broke it up; and Capt. Kellogg, 
that he might continue to receive the money of Mr. 
Hollis, carried several of the Indian boys to Newington, 
in Connecticut, where he had previously resided. 

_After the close of the war, in 1748, Mr. Sergeant be- 
gan the erection of a house for a boarding-school. He 
also wrote a letter to the nation of the Mohawks, then 
residing on the Mohawk river, about forty miles west of 
Albany, inviting them to bring their children to Stock- 
bridge for instruction. But he did not live to see either 
of these designs accomplished. At his death, in 1749, 
several Indian boys were left in the hands of Capt. Kel- 
logg, who in the autumn of 1750, not having heard 
from Mr. Hollis for a considerable period, and supposing 
him to be dead, dismissed them fora time, and gave up his 
attempt to form a school. 

In consequence of the letter of Mr. Sergeant to the 
Mohawk tribe, which had been accompanied by a very 
kind invitation from the Housatonnuck Indians, offering 
them a portion of their lands for a place of settlement, if 
they would come and reside in Stockbridge, about twenty 
of them, old and young, came to that place in 1750,a 
short time before the removal of Mr. Edwards and his 
family. The provincial legislature, learning this fact, 
made provision for the support and maintenance of the 
children, and Capt. Kellogg, unfortunately, was employ- 
ed as the instructor. He never established a regular 
school, however, but taught the boys occasionally, and 
incidentally, and employed them chiefly in cultivating his 
own lands. He was then 65 years of age. 

Near the close of Mr. Serjeant’s life, the school for the 
Housatonnuck . children, under Mr. Woodbridge, be- 
came much more flourishing. His salary was increased, 
the number of his pupils augmented, and himself left to 
act with less restraint. The Indians also became less in- 
clined to intemperance. The influence of the family 
was likewise extinct ; the English inhabitants having to a 
man taken the opposite side in the controversy; and the 
Indians regarding Mr. Woodbridge as their best friend, 
and his opponent as their worst enemy. Mr. Wood- 
bridge was also, at this period, able to avail himself of the 
assistance of a young Housatonnuck, educated by him- 
self, of the name of John Wonwanonpequunnonnt, a man 
of uncommon talents and attainments, as well as of sin- 
cere piety; who appears to have been raised up by Pro- 
vidence, that he might become the interpreter of Mr. Ed- 
wards, in preaching to his countrymen. 

Mr. Hollis, having heard of the arrival of the Mohawks 
at Stockbridge, and supposing that a regular boarding- 
school was established under the care of Capt. Kellogg, 
wrote to him to increase the number of the children to 
twenty-four, who were to be maintained and instructed at 
his expense. During the winter of 1750-51, the number 
of Mohawks, who came to reside at Stockbridge, 
was increased to about ninety ; among whom were 
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Hendrick, and Nicholas, and several others of their 
chiefs. 

Such was the state of things at Stockbridge, and such 
the state of the Indian mission, and of the Indian 
schools, when Mr. Edwards was invited to remove to that 
place. The —— family at first exerted their whole influ- 
ence, to prevent his receiving an invitation from the peo- 
ple at Stockbridge; but, finding that the church and 
parish (themselves excepted) were unanimous in giving 
the invitation, and very anxious that he should accept it, 
that there was no chance of producing a change in the 
minds of the commissioners in Boston, and that con- 
tinued opposition must terminate in their own utter dis- 
comfiture, they changed their course, and professed to 
be highly gratified that he was coming among them. 

After his return to Northampton, in the spring of 1751, 
Mr. Edwards, before coming to a final decision, paid a 
visit to his Excellency Sir William Pepperell, at Kittery, 
to learn the actuak views of the government, with regard 
to the Indian establishment at Stockbridge; and having 
received satisfactory assurances on this subject, he soon 
after announced to the people of Stockbridge, and to the 
commissioners in Boston, his acceptance of their respective 
invitations. In the third week of June, he went again to 
Stockbridge, and remained there during the greater part of 
the ensuing month. 

While at Stockbridge, he addressed the following letter 
to the Rev. Mr. Erskine. 


“ Stockbridge, June 28, 1751. 
Rey. AND DEAR BrorueEr, 


I have lately received the ‘ Treatise on the Restora- 
tion of the Jews,’ and a pamphlet entitled, ‘ A Serious 
Address to the Church of Scotland,’ and a ‘ Sermon on 
the Qualifications of the Teachers of Christianity,’ preach- 
ed by you before the Synod, with Glass’s Notes on Scrip- 
ture Texts, No. 5. These pamphlets were enclosed in a 
wrapper, superscribed by your hand. There was also in 
the packet, a brief advertisement concerning one of the 
pamphlets, written in your hand, though without any date 
or name, or any letter in the packet. But yet, I conclude 
these pamphlets were sent by you, and accordingly I now 
thank you for them. Your discourse on the Qualifications 
of Teachers of Christianity, is a very acceptable present. 
Glass’s Notes on Scripture Texts contain some things that 
are very curious, and discover close study, and a critical 
genius. The Treatise on the Restoration of the Jews, 
if written by a christian divine, is a strange and unac- 
countable thing ; by reason of there being nothing at all 
said, or hinted, about the Jews’ conversion to the chris- 
tian faith, or so much as one mention of Jesus Christ; and 
his supporting that the prophecies of Ezekiel are to be 
literally fulfilled, in the building of such a temple and city 


'as is there described, and the springing of such a river 


from the threshold of the temple, and its running into the 
east sea, and the Jews offering sacrifices, and observing 
other rites spoken of in Ezekiel; and that the Messiah is 
yet to come, and to reign in Jerusalem as a temporal 
prince, &c. And I am wholly at a loss, as to. the author’s 
real design, whether it was, to promote Judaism, or de- 
ism, or only to amuse his readers. 

Since I received these pamphlets, I have received letters 
from all my other correspondents in Scotland ; but none 
from you. Mr. M‘Laurin speaks of your writing, or de- 
signing to write; but suggests that possibly your letter 
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would not arrive so soon as the rest; so that I hope T 
shall yet, ere long, receive a letter from you. The letters 
J have received from my other correspondents, make men- 
tion of a great revival of religion in Guelderland, and Mr. 
M‘Iaurin has sent me printed accounts of it, published, 
as I understand, by Mr. Gillies, his son-in-law, being ex- 
tracts of letters from Holland. I had some notice of it 
before, in a letter from Mr. Davenport, who, for the most 
part, resides in New Jersey. The account he wrote, was 
brought over from Holland by a young Dutch minister, 
whose name is John Frielinghausen, born in New Jersey, 
second son to an eminent Dutch minister there. His 
elder brother is settled at Albany, and by all accounts, is 
an able and faithful minister. This second son has been 
in Holland two years, I suppose to perfect his education 
in one of their universities, where his brother at Albany 
had his education. He came over into America the last 
summer, having just been married and ordained in Hol- 
land, in order to take the pastoral charge of some of the 
places that had been under his father’s care. 

The accounts Mr. Davenport gives from him, are not 
so particular, as those that are published by Mr. Gillies. 
But there is one material and important circumstance, 
which he mentions, not taken notice of in the accounts 
from Scotland, viz. that the srapTHOLDER was much 
pleased with the work. 

At the same time, that we rejoice in that glorious work, 
and praise God for it, it concerns us carefully to pray, 
that God’s ministers and people there may be directed in 
such a state of things, wherein wisdom and great discretion 
are so exceedingly needed, and great care and skill, to 
distinguish between true and false religion ; between those 
inward experiences, which are from the saving influence 
of the Spirit of God, and those that are from Satan, trans- 
forming himself into an angel of light. Without this, it 
may be expected, that the great deceiver will gradually 
insinuate himself; acting under disguise, he will pretend 
to be a zealous assistant in building the temple, yea, the 
chief architect, when his real design will be, to bring all 
to the ground, and to build Babel, instead of the temple 
of God, finally to the great reproach and grief of all true 
friends of religion, and the haughty triumph of its adver- 
saries. If I may be allowed my conjecture in this affair, 
there lies the greatest danger of the people in Guelderland, 
who are concerned in this work. I wish they had all the 
benefit of the late experience of this part of the church of 
God, here in America. Mr. M‘Laurin informs me, dear 
Sir, that you have a correspondence in the Netherlands ; 
and, as you know something of the calamities we have 
suffered from this quarter, [ wish you would give them 
some kind admonitions. They will need all the warnings 
that can be given them. For the temptation to religious 
people, in such a state of things, to countenance the glar- 
ing, shining counterparts of religion, without distinguish- 
ing them from the reality, what is true and genuine, is so 
strong, that they are very hardly indeed restrained from it. 
They will at last find the consequences not to be good, of 
an abundant declaring and proclaiming their experience, 
on all occasions, and before all companies, if they get into 
that way, as they will be very likely to do, without special 
caution in their guides. I am not so much concerned 
about any danger, the interest of the revival of religion in 
Guelderland may be in, from violent open opposition, as 
from the secret, subtle, undiscerned guile of the old ser- 
pent. I perceive, pious ministers in the Netherlands are 
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concerned to obtain attestations to the good abiding effect 
of the awakenings in Scotland and America. I think it is 
fit they should know the very truth of the case, and that 
things should be represented neither better nor worse than 
they are. If they should be represented worse, that would 
give encouragement to unreasonable opposers ; if better, 
that might prevent a most necessary caution, of the true 
friends of the awakening. There are, undoubtedly, very 
many instances in New England, in the whole, of the per- 
severance of such, as were thought to have received the 
saving benefits of the late revival of religion ; and of their 
continuing to walk in newness of life, and as becomes 
saints; instances, which are incontestable, and which 
men must be most obstinately blind not to see; but I be- 
lieve the proportion here is not so great as in Scotland. .I 
cannot say, that the greater part of supposed converts give 
reason, by their conversation, to suppose that they are true 
converts. The proportion may, perhaps, be more truly 
represented, by the proportion of the blossoms on a tree 
which abide and come to mature fruit, to the whole num- 
ber of blossoms in the spring. \ 

In the forementioned letter, which I lately received 
from Mr. Davenport, he mentions some degrees of awaken- 
ing in some places of New Jersey. The following are 
extracts from his letter. ‘I returned last month from 
Cape May, where I had been labouring some time, with 
little or no success, as to the unregenerate ; except some- 
what encouraging, the last day of my preaching among 
them. Yet, blessed be God, I hear of the success of 
several ministers in the Jerseys, and the revival of religion 
in some places; though it is very dull times in most. 
Mr. Reed, of Boundbrook, has, I hear, some encourage- 
ment, by reason of a few in that place being under con- 
viction. Mr. Kennedy, who is likely to settle at Basking- 
ridge, I hear, has still more encouragement; and Mr. 
John Frielinghausen more yet, among the Dutch. He is 
the second son of the Mr. Frielinghausen, mentioned in 
your narrative, who died a few years ago. This second 
son came over from Holland, where he had been two 
years, and was ordained a little before he came over, the 
last summer. Pious ministers among the Dutch, this 
way, I think increase faster of late, than among other 
people. I was at the house of such an one, Mr. Varbryk, 
as I came along in this journey ; who was ordained last 
fall, about five miles beyond Dobbs’s Ferry, in New York 
government. Mr. William Tennent told me, that Mr. 
John Light, a pious young Dutch minister in New Jersey, 
was translating the accounts from Holland into English. 
Mr. Brainerd has had some special success lately, through 
mercy ; so that nine or ten Indians appear to be under 
conviction, as he tells me; and about twelve of the white’ 
people near them, that used to be stupid like the very 
heathen ; and many others more thoughtful and serious. 
Mr. Sacket has lately been favoured with peculiar success, 
in reducing a number drawn away and infected by the 
separatists ; and some endeavours I have used since that, 
and with him, have, I trust, not been altogether in vain. 
The good Lord grant, that false religion may cease, and 
true religion prevail through the earth!’ This letter of 
Mr. Davenport was dated April 26, 1751. 

The Dutch people in the provinces of New York and 
New Jersey, have been famed for being generally exceed- 
ingly ignorant, stupid, and profane, little better than the 
savages of our American deserts. But it is remarkable, 
that things should now begin to appear more hopeful 
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among them, about the same time that religion is reviving 
among the Dutch in their mother country; and certainly 
the revivals of religion which have very lately appeared, 
especially among the Dutch in Europe, do verify God’s 
holy word, which not only gives such great encouragement 
to those who have engaged in the Concert for United 
Prayer, begun in Scotland, to go forward, but binds it 
strongly upon them so to do; and shows that it will be 
an aggravated fault, if, after God does such glorious things 
so soon after we have begun in an extraordinary manner 
to ask them, we should grow cold and slack, and begin to 
faint. And I think what God has now done, may well 

cause those, who seemed at first, with some zeal, to en- 
gage in the affair, but have grown careless about it, and 
have left off, to reflect on themselves with blushing and 
confusion. What if you, dear Sir, and other ministers in 
Scotland, who have been engaged in this affair, should 
now take occasion to inform ministers in the Netherlands 
of it, and move them to come into it, and join with us, in 
our united and extraordinary prayers, for an universal 
revival of religion ? 

As to my present circumstances, I came the last week 
to this place, having undertaken the business of a mis- 
sionary to the Indians here ; having been chosen the pas- 
tor of this church, and chosen missionary by the commis- 
sioners for Indian affairs in Boston. My instalment is 
appointed to be on the second Thursday in the next 
month.* I don’t expect to get ready to remove my family 
till winter. But I must refer you, dear Sir, to my letters 
to Mr. M‘Laurin and Mr. Robe, for a more full account 
of my circumstances, and of the things which have passed 
relating to them. I have, with this, sent you the Gazette, 
containing the Result of the late Council at Northampton, 
and intend to order one of my Farewell Sermons to be 
put up for you. My family were in their usual state of 
health when I left them, excepting my youngest child, 
who had something like an intermitting fever. 

Please to present my cordial respects, and christian love, 
to your dear consort, and remember me in your prayers, 
with regard to the trials and changes I am called to pass 
through, and the new important business I have under- 
taken. 

T am, dear Sir, your most 
united and obliged friend and brother, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


From Mr. Gillespie he received, about this period, a 
letter most grateful to his own feelings, expressing a lively 
and affectionate sympathy in his afflictions, as well as 
surprise and astonishment at the conduct of the people of 
Northampton. Mr. Edwards, in his reply, communicates 
a series of facts respecting them, which not only were 
adapted at the time to remove these impressions of his 
friend ; but will be found, also, to contain a most import- 
ant and salutary lesson of instruction, to every minister 
and every church. The solemn caution of the apostle, in 
1 Cor. iji. 10—15. to every minister, to take care how he 
builds up the temple of God, of which Jesus Christ is the 
foundation—a caution, which refers not only to the nature 
of the doctrines which he teaches, but also, and even more 
especially, (as will be obvious from verses 16 and 17.) 
to the character of the members whom he adds to the 
church of Christ, which is the temple of God ;—is here 


_* This part of the letter must have been written in July, as the installa- 
tion took place in August. 
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enforced most solemnly, by arguments derived from ex- 
perience. 


“ To the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, Carnock. 


Stockbridge, July 1, 1751. 
Rev. AND VERY DEAR Sir, 

I am very greatly obliged to you for your most kind, 
affectionate, comfortable, and profitable letter of Feb. 2, 
1751. I thank you, dear Sir, for your sympathy with me, 
under my troubles, so amply testified, and the many suit- 
able and proper considerations you suggest me, for my 
comfort and improvement. May God enable me to make 
a right improvement of them. 

It is not to be wondered at, dear Sir, that you are 
shocked and surprised at what has happened between me 
and the people of Northampton. It is surprising to all 
impartial and considerate persons that live near, and have 
the greatest advantage to know the circumstances of the 
affair, and the things that preceded the event, and made 
way for it. But no wonder if it be much more so to 
strangers at adistance. I doubt not, but that God intends 
his own glory, and the safety and prosperity of Zion, and 
the advancement of the interests of religion, in the issue of 
this event. 

But it is best, that the true state of the case should be 
known, and that it should be viewed as it is, in order to 
receiving that instruction which Divine Providence holds 
forth in it, and in order to proper reflections and right 
improvement. 

As there is a difference among particular persons, as 
to their natural temper, so there is some difference of this 
kind to be observed in different countries, and also in dif- 
ferent cities and towns. The people of Northampton have, 
ever since I can remember, been famed for a high-spirited 
people, and of a difficult and turbulent temper. How- 
ever, though in some respects they have been a stiff-necked 
people, vet God has been pleased, in times past, to hestow 
many distinguishing favours upon them. The town has 
stood now near one hundred years. ‘Their first minister, 
Mr. Eleazar Mather, brother to Dr. Increase Mather of 
Boston, and Mr. Samuel Mather of Dublin, Ireland ; 
was a very eminent man of God. After him came Mr. 
Stoddard, my grandfather, a very great man, of strong 
powers of mind, of great grace and great authority, of a 
masterly countenance, speech, and behaviour. He had 
much success in his ministry ; there being many seasons 
in his dav, of general awakening among his people. He 
continued in the ministry, at Northampton, about sixty 
years. But God was pleased, in some respects, especially, 
to manifest his power in the weakness of his successor ; 
there having been a more remarkable awakening, since 
his death, than ever had been till then, in that town: al- 
though since that, also, a greater declension, and more 
awful departures from God, in some respects, than ever 
before; and so the last minister has had more to humble 
him, than either of his predecessors. May the effect be 
answerable to God’s just expectations. 

The people have, from the beginning, been well in- 
structed ; having had a name, for a long time, for a very 
knowing people ; and many have appeared among them, 
persons of good abilities; and many, born in the town, 
have been promoted to places of public trust: they have 
been a people distinguished on this account. These things 
have been manifestly abused to nourish the pride of their 
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natural temper, which had made them more difficult and 
unmanageable. There were some mighty contests and 
controversies among them, in Mr. Stoddard’s day ; which 
were managed with great heat and violence: some great 
quarrels in the church, wherein Mr. Stoddard, great as his 
authority was, knew not what to do with them. In one 
ecclesiastical controversy in Mr. Stoddard’s day, wherein the 
church was divided into two parties, the heat of spirit was 
raised to such a degree, that it came to hard blows. A 
member of one party met the head of the opposite party, 
and assaulted him, and beat him unmercifully. In latter 
times, the people have had more to feed their pride. They 
have grown a much greater and more wealthy people than 
formerly, and are become more extensively famous in the 
world, asa people that have excelled in gifts and grace, 
and had God extraordinarily among them; which has 
insensibly engendered and nourished spiritual pride, that 
grand inlet of the devil in the hearts of men, and avenue 
of all manner of mischief among a professing people. 
Spiritual pride is a most monstrous thing. If it be not 
discerned, and vigorously opposed, in the beginning, it 
very often soon raises persons above their teachers, and 
supposed spiritual fathers, and sets them out of the reach 
of all rule and instruction, as I have seen in innumerable 
instances. And there is this inconvenience, attending the 
publishing of narratives of a work of God among a people, 
(such is the corruption that is in the hearts of men, and 
even of good men,) that there is great danger of their 
making it an occasion of spiritual pride. There is great 
reason to think that the Northampton people have provoked 
God greatly against them, by trusting in their privileges 
and attainments. And the consequences may well be a 


ware to all God’s people, far and near, that bear of 
them. 


Another thing, which probably has contributed in some 
measure to the unhappiness of the people’s manners, was, 
that Mr. Stoddard, though an eminently holy man, was 
naturally of a dogmatical temper; and the people being 
brought up under him, and with a high veneration for 
him, were naturally led to imitate him. Especially their 
officers and leading men, seemed to think it an excellency, 
to be like him in this respect. 

It has been a very great wound to the church of 
Northampton, that there has been for forty or fifty years, 
a sort of settled division of the people into two parties, 
somewhat like the Court and Country party, in England 
(if I may compare small things with great). There have 
been some of the chief men in the town, of chief authority 
and wealth, that have been great proprietors of their lands, 
who have had one party with them. And the other party, 
which has commonly been the greatest, have been of those, 
who have been jealous of them, apt to envy them, and 
afraid of their having too much power and influence in 
town and church. This has been a foundation of innu- 
merable contentions among the people, from time to time, 
which have been exceedingly grievous to me, and by which 
doubtless God has been dreadfully provoked, and his 
Spirit grieved and quenched, and much confusion and 
many evil works have been introduced. 

Another thing, that evidently has contributed to our 
calamities, is, that the people had got so established in 
certain wrong notions and ways in religion, which I found 


them in, and could never beat them out of. Particularly ; 


it was too much their method to lay almost all the stress 
* In 1734-35, 
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of their hopes in religion, on the particular shape and 
method of their first work; i.e. the first work of the 
Spirit of God on their hearts, in their conviction and con- 
version; and to look but little at the abiding sense and 
temper of their hearts, and the course of their exercises, 
and trials of grace, for evidences of their good estate. 
Nor had they learned, and many of them never could be 
made to learn, to distinguish between impressions on the 
imagination, and lively spiritual experience ; and when I 
came among them, I found it to be too much a custom 
among them without discretion, or distinction of occasions, 
places, or companies, to declare and publish their own 
experiences ; and oftentimes to do it in a light manner, 
without any air of solemnity. This custom has not a 
little contributed to spiritual pride and many other evils. 
When I first settled among the people, being young and of 
little experience, I was not thoroughly aware of the ill 
consequences of such a custom, and so allowed or at least 
did not testify against it, as I ought to have done. 

And here I desire it may be observed, that I would 
be far from so laying all the blame of the sorrowful things, 
that have come to pass, to the people, as to suppose 
that I have no cause of self-reflection and humiliation 
before God, on this occasion. I am sensible that it be- 
comes me to look on what has lately happened, as an awful 
frown of heaven on me, as well as on the people. God 
knows the sinfulness of my heart, and the great and sinful 
deficiencies and offences, which I have been guilty of, in 
the course of my ministry at Northampton. I desire that 
God would discover them to me more and more, and that 
now he would effectually humble me, and mortify my pride 
and self-confidence, and empty me entirely of myself, 
and make me to know how that I deserve to be cast 
away, as an abominable branch, and as a vessel wherein is 
no pleasure ; and, if it may consist with his holy will, 
that he would sanctify me, and make mea vessel more 
meet for my Master’s use; and yet improve me as an 
instrument of his glory, and the good of the souls of man- 
kind. 

One thing, that has contributed to bring things to such a 
pass at Northampton, was my youth, and want of more 
judgment and experience, in the time of that extraordinary 
awakening, about sixteen years ago.* Instead of a youth, 
there was want of a giant, in judgment and discretion, 
among a people in such an extraordinary state of things. 
In some respects, doubtless, my confidence in myself was 
a great injury to me; but in other respects my diffidence 
of myself injured me. It was such, that I durst not act 
my own judgment, and had no strength to oppose received 
notions, and established customs, and to testify boldly 
against some glaring false appearances, and counterfeits of 
religion, till it was too late, And by this means, as well 
as others, many things got footing, which have proved a 
dreadful source of spiritual pride, and other things that 
are exceedingly contrary to true Christianity. If I had 
had more experience, and ripeness of judgment and cou- 
rage, I should have guided my people in a better,manner, 
and should have guarded them better from Satan’s de- 
vices, and prevented the spiritual calamity of many souls, 
and perhaps the eternal ruin of some of them ; and have 
done what would have tended to lengthen out the tranquil- 
lity of the town. 

However, doubtless at that time, there was a very glo- 
nous work of God wrought in Northampton, and there 
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were numerous instances of saving conversion; though 
undoubtedly many were deceived, and deceived others; 
and the number of true converts was not so great as 
was then imagined. Many may be ready, from things 
that are lately come to pass, to determine, that all North- 
ampton religion is come to nothing; and that all the 
famed awakenings, and revivals of religion in that place, 
prove to be nothing but strange tides of a melancholy and 
whimsical humour. But they would draw no such con- 
clusion, if they exactly knew the true state of the case, 
and would judge of it with full calmness and impartiality 
of mind. 

There are many things to be considered in the case of 
Northampton : 

1. That many of those, who have been most violently 
engaged, and have chiefly led and excited others in it, 
though they have been leading men in the town, and have 
been esteemed considerable for their knowledge, estate, 
and age, and have been professors of religion, yet have not 
been the most famed for piety. 

2. The leading men, who have been the most engaged in 
this matter, who have taken vast pains to stir up others 
that are inferior, have had this great advantage in their 
hands, that the controversy was a religious controversy ; 
that that, which I opposed, was what they always had 
supposed to be a part of divine truth, a precious and im- 
portant doctrine of the word of God ; and, that the cause 
of my opposers was the cause of God. This has led the 
more ignorant and less considerate people to look on 
their zeal against me as virtue, and to christen even their 
passions and bitterness in such a cause with sanctified 
names, and to let them loose, and prosecute the views 
of their bitterness and violence without a check of con- 
science. 

3. They have also had the great advantage of the vast 
veneration the people had for Mr. Stoddard’s memory ; 
which was such, that many looked on him almost asa 
sort of deity. They were all, (i. e. except the young peo- 
ple,) born and brought up under his ministry, and had 
been used from their infancy to esteem his sayings all as 
oracles. And he, they knew, maintained that doctrine 
which I oppose, with great positiveness and zeal, and op- 
posed the contrary, which I maintain, as an exceedingly 
pernicious doctrine. Under these circumstances, I natu- 
rally appear as a dangerous opposer of the cause of God, 
and my teaching and insisting on the doctrine, which Mr. 
Stoddard opposed, appears to them a sort of horrid pro- 
faneness. 

4. Crafty designing men have abundantly filled the ears 
of the more ignorant with suggestions, that my opinion 
tends to overthrow all religion, and to ruin the present 
and future generations, and to make all heathens, shutting 
them out of the church of Christ. 

5. Not only many of the leading men of Northampton 
have used their utmost endeavours, to engage the minds 
of the common people in this controversy, but they have 
also been put forward, by the neighbouring ministers all 
round. My opposers have also been assisted and edged 
on by some at a great distance, persons of note; and 
some great men in civil authority have had a great hand 
in it. ; 

6. It is to be considered, that the contrary opinion to 
mine, had not only long been established in Northampton 
without so much as one opposer to it; but it had also 
been fully and quietly established, for a long time, in all 
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the neighbouring churches and congregations, and in all 
the country round, even to a great distance ; so that my 
opinion when first broached, appeared to the people ex- 
ceedingly singular. Their views being very narrow, it 
appeared to them, that all the world, almost, was against 
me. And my most crafty opposers improved this ad- 
vantage, and abundantly represented me as all alone in 
my Opinion. ’ 

7. Many of the people, who at length car.e to have 
their spirits much raised, and were brought to join in vio- 
lent measures, yet came slowly into it, after being long 
practised with, and indefatigable endeavours used, to en- 
gage and influence them. 

8. There are about twenty heads of families, besides 
others, women and young people, who ever appeared 
openly against the proceedings of the town, and many 
others have appeared friendly to me. And there is nota 
little reason to think, that there are many more, especially 
women and youths, that would appear so, if they dare. 
For a person, by appearing my friend at Northampton, 
even so much so as openly to discountenance my being 
turned out of the pulpit, exposes himself to the immediate 
persecution of his neighbours, and perhaps of his nearest 
friends. JI mean, he falls under their great resentment, 
loses all their friendship, and is every where the object of 
reproach. 

9. It is to be considered, that these things have hap- 
pened when God is greatly withdrawn, and religion was 
very low, not only at Northampton, but all over New 
England. 

10. I believe the devil is greatly alarmed, by the oppo- 
sition made to the lax doctrine of admission to the chris- 
tian church, and to the corresponding practice, which had 
been so long established at Northampton, and so exten- 
sively in the country ; in which he found his account, and 
hoped for more important consequences, and more agree- 
able to him. And God, for wise ends, has suffered him 
to exert himself, in an extraordinary manner, in oppo- 
sition; as God ordinarily does, when truth is in the birth. 

But I am drawn out to an unexpected length in my ob- 
servations on these things, and have not left myself room, 
nor time, for some other things, that I would willingly 
write, and must therefore refer you to my letters to my 
other correspondents in Scotland ; particularly, Mr. 
M‘Laurin, Mr. Robe, Mr. M‘Culloch, and Mr. Erskine. 
To some of them, I have sent a particular account of my 
present circumstances, and of things which have lately 
passed, relating to them. I would only say in general, 
that I have had a call to settle in Stockbridge, a place in 
the western borders of New England, next to the province 
of New York, about thirty-six miles from Albany, and 
about forty miles from Northampton, the place where 
Mr. Sergeant was minister and missionary to the Indians. 
Iam both called by the church here, constituted partly of 
Indians and partly of English, and am appointed mission- 
ary to the Indians, by the commissioners of Indian affairs, 
in Boston ; agreeably to what you suggest in your letter, 
as though you had been able to foresee future events, 
when you say,— Perhaps you are to be employed 
where the gospel has been little understood or attended 
to.” I suppose this place will, for the future, be the place 
of my ordinary abode, though it will be some months be- 
fore I can remove my family. I have no leisure, at pre 
sent, to write on the subject you speak of, viz. wmpres- 
sions, and supposed immediate revelations, though I own the 
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vast importance of the subject. I had begun to write 
something against the Arminians, before the late contro- 
versy ; and now lately, Mr. Williams has written a book, 
in answer to mine on that subject; which I think myself 
obliged to answer, if God give me opportunity. 

I have much to teach me to behave like a pilgrim and 
stranger in the earth. But in the midst of troubles and 
difficulties, I receive many mercies. Particularly, I have 
great reason, with abundant thankfulness, to take notice of 
the great kindness of my friends in Scotland. Blessed be 
God, who never forsakes those that trust in him; and 
never wants instruments, for the conveyance of his good- 
ness and liberality to those who suffer in his cause ! 

IT shall take care, that there be conveyed, with this let- 
ter, to you, one of my Farewell Sermons, and the Result of 
the Council that satat Northampton the last May. Remem- 
ber me, dear Sir, at the throne of grace, with regard to all 
my trials ; and with regard to my new circumstances, and 
the important service I have undertaken in this place ;—and 
please, in your next, to inform me, what family you have, 
and of their state. 

I am, dear Sir, your most 
affectionate friend and brother, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


The following letter of Mr. Edwards to the Rev. Isaac 
Hollis, the patron of one of the Indian schools at Stock- 
bridge, will explain some of the difficulties to which they 
were subjected. 


“ To Mr. Hollis. 


Stockbridge, July 2, 1751. 
Rey. AND HONOURED Sir, 


Having seen your late letter to Mr. Prince of Boston, 
and another to Capt. Kellogg, received this summer, and 
having lately been appointed missionary to the Indians 
in this place, I thought myself obliged to take the first 
opportunity to write to you, who have exerted yourself, in 
so extraordinary a manner, to promote our interests here, 
to serve which I am now devoted ; partly to offer you my 
thanks for what you have done, and have lately offered to 
do, with so fervent and enlarged a heart, and bountiful a 
hand, for the advancement and enlargement of Christ’s 
kingdom of grace among this poor people, and the eternal 
welfare of their souls; which may well excite the joy and 
admiration of all good Christians, the thanks of all who 
make the interests of Zion their own, and especially of him 
who has the souls of the Indians committed to his own 
more immediate care. 

I write, also, partly to inform you of what I have had 
opportunity to observe, of the state of things here, relating 
to the affair of the instruction of the Indians, which you 
have a right to know; it being an affair in which you have 
been pleased so greatly to interest yourself, and which de- 
pends so much on the effects of your most generous chris- 
tian beneficence. I have had considerable opportunity to 
observe the state of things; for though it is but about a 
month since I came here, after I had undertaken the work 
of the ministry here, as the stated missionary, yet I had 
been here before, two months in the winter, and then spent 
much time with the Indians, particularly with the Mo- 
hawks under the care of Capt. Kellogg. 

There are here two schools for the instruction of Indian 
children : one under the care of Mr. Timothy Woodbridge, 
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which began soon afier Mr. Sergeant began to preach to 
these Indians,--this school consists wholly of the proper 
Housatonnuck Indians; the other, under the care of Capt. 
Kellogg, which he began with the Housatonnucks, on the 
plan which Mr. Sergeant projected ; but, in the changeable 
unsettled state, in which things have been since Mr. Ser- 
geant’s death, it has been altered from that form, and the 
Housatonnuck boys have left it, and it now consists wholly 
of Mohawk children, which have been brought down hither 
by their parents, from their own proper country, about 
eighty miles, to this end, that they might be taught to read, 
and write, and be instructed in the christian religion. 

There are some things, which give a hopeful prospect 
with regard to these Mohawk Indians; particularly the 
forward inclination of the children and their aptness to 
learn. But that, which has evidently been the greatest de- 
fect from the beginning in the method of instruction here, 
is, that no more proper and effectual measures have been 
taken, to bring the children that are here to the knowledge 
of the English tongue. For want of this, all the labour 
and cost, which have been expended in schools here, for 
about fourteen years, have been consequently to but little 
effect or benefit. When the children are taught to read, 
many of them, for want of the English language, know 
nothing of what they read ; their books being all in Eng- 
lish. They merely learn to make such and such sounds, 
on the sight of such and such marks, but know not the 
meaning of the words, and so have neither profit nor 
pleasure in reading, and will therefore be apt soon to lose 
even what they have learned, having no benefit or enter- 
tainment in the use of it. 

It is on many other accounts of great importance, that 
they should be brought to know the English language. 
This would greatly tend to forward their instruction ; their 
own barbarous languages being exceedingly barren, and 
very unfit to express moral and divine things. It would 
likewise open their minds, and, by means of their acquaint- 
ance and conversation with the English, would tend to 
advance them in knowledge and civilization. Some pains 
has been taken to teach the children the English tongue, 
but nothing very considerable has been accomplished. 
And I can think of but two ways in which it can be effect- 
ed :—either by introducing a number of English children 
into the schools, to learn with them, and be their mates; 
or by distributing the Indian children into English fami- 
lies, to live there a year or two, where they must be allowed 
to speak the English and nothing else, and then return 
into the Indian schools, to perfect them in reading and 
writing, and the knowledge of the principles of religion, 
and all other useful knowledge. ‘The latter, if their parents 
can be persuaded to consent to it, as probably they may, 
will be much the most effectual. 

I would therefore, Sir, humbly propose, that some such 
method should be taken with regard to the children, who 
have the benefit of your liberality ; and that part of your 
benefaction should be expended in this way, under the 
care of prudent and faithful trustees ; for, in order to the 
business being managed thoroughly in future, a great deal 
of care and activity will be necessary, vastly more than 
the schoolmaster can have leisure for. There are many 
things pertaining to the regulation of the affairs of the 
instruction of the Indian children, which seem greatly to 
require the care of a number of persons, who shall be 
intrusted to dispose things according to the best of their 
discretion ; sending from time to timea particular and 
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_ exact account of the manner in which they have laid out 
your money. 

I thought myself obliged to give you these intimations; 
you being at a great distance, and not capable of knowing 
the exact state of things, any otherwise, than by the in- 
formation of those who are on the spot; and it being fit 
that you should know those circumstances, which are of so 
much importance to the affair, that, without a proper re- 
gard to them, the great expense which you incur, is liable 
to be in a great measure in vain. 

I humbly request your prayers to the Fountain of all 
light and grace, for his guidance and assistance in this 
important service, which I have lately undertaken in this 
place. 

I am, Honoured Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
And affectionate brother in the gospel ministry, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


A conference was appointed to be held at Albany, the 
last week in June, 1751, between the commissioners of 
‘he governments of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
York, and the chiefs of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, for 
the purpose of making a treaty. The commissioners of 
Massachusetts were directed to pass through Stockbridge, 
on their way to Albany, for the purpose of conferring with 
the Mohawks already there, about their settlement in New 
England. On their arrival they found that Hendrick, and 
almost all the heads of families, on account of their dis- 
gust at the neglect of their children, on the part of Capt. 
Kellogg, had returned to their own country. In conse- 
quence of this, they requested Mr. Edwards to go to Al- 
bany, and be present at the conference; whither he 
accordingly went the first week in July. In an interview 
with Hendrick and Nicholas, he endeavoured to per- 
suade them to influence as many of the Mohawk chiefs, 
as possible, to go to Stockbridge, and there treat of their 
removal to New England. This being urged upon them 
afterwards, by the commissioners of Massachusetts, was 
agreed to by them and the other chiefs ; and a conference 
appointed to be held at Stockbridge in August. Mr. Ed- 
wards then returned to Stockbridge, and in the latter part 
of July, to his family in Northampton, 

The first week in August, he removed his family and 
effects from Northampton to Stockbridge; and on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 8th, was regularly installed as the minister of 
the congregation in that place, and inducted into the office 
6f missionary to the Indians residing in its vicinity. His 
salary was derived from three sources: from the parish 
of Stockbridge; from the Society in London, for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in New England, and the Parts adja- 
cent, whose missionary he was, through their commis- 
sioners at Boston; and from the legislature of the colony, 
as a part of the annual fund devoted to the civilization of 
the Indians. This latter sum was paid, of course, to the 
individual, who held the office of minister and missionary 
at Stockbridge, although the government had no voice in 
his appointment. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 13th, the chiefs of the Mohawks 
came from their two principal settlements to Stockbridge, 
and met the commissioners of the province. The chiefs 
expressed a very strong desire that their children might 
be instructed; but objected to the removal to Stock- 
bridge, on the ground that the affairs of the Mohawks 
there were left in the utmost confusion, that no regular 
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school was established, and no thorough means taken for 
the education of their children. After reminding the 
commissioners how often the English had failed to fulfil 
their promises, and disappointed the hopes which they 
had encouraged them to entertain, they requested them to 
promise nothing, but what the government would certainly 
perform. The commissioners agreed among themselves, 
that in consequence of the utter incompetency of Capt. 
Kellogg, another instructor, a man of learning and skill, 
must be procured for the Mohawk school; and promised 
the chiefs that a regular school should be established for 
their children, and a competent instructor speedily pro- 
cured. After this, the chiefs declared their acceptance of 
the proposals made to them, of sending their children to 
Stockbridge for instruction, and of coming, a number of 
them, to reside there; and tendered a belt of wampum to 
the commissioners, in confirmation of the agreement, 
which was accepted. On Thursday, Aug. 22, the coun- 
cil was dissolved, and the chiefs went home. 

The Mohawks at this time discovered a very strong de- 
sire to promote the education of their children, and an un- 
usual willingness to receive religious instruction; as did 
also a part of the tribe of the Onezyutas, or Oneidas, re- 
siding at Onohohquauga, or Onohquauga, a settlement on 
the Susquehannah. The French having been apprized of 
the efforts making by the English, in behalf of the Mo- 
hawks, were busily occupied in seducing them, and the 
other tribes of the Iroquois, to emigrate into Canada; 
and were actually erecting a chain of forts extending from 
Canada through New York, Pennsylvania, and the wil- 
derness beyond to the Mississippi. Mr. Edwards, be- 
lieving that if the utmost good faith was not kept with 
the Mohawks the whole plan of instructing them would 
be defeated, and regarding the period as a most critical 
one for the welfare of the British colonies, addressed a 
letter on the subject of the Indians, to the Hon. Thomas 
Hubbard, Speaker of. the House of Assembly. In this 
letter he gave an account of the council held with the 
chiefs of the Mohawks, at Stockbridge, and their agree- 
ment to encourage the education of their children at that 
place; mentioned the interest felt in the subject by the 
Mohawks and the Oneiyutas, and by some of the Tus- 
caroras ; stated the vast importance of the existing crisis, 
for securing the friendship of the Six Nations ; recited the 
machinations of the French, to seduce them from the 
English interest, and their hostile movements in the west ; 
pointed out the religious and literary instruction of the 
Indians as the only means of securing their attachment to 
the British cause ; and detailed the measures necessary 
to be pursued at Stockbridge, to promote these great 
objects.* 

When Mr. Edwards had removed his family to Stock- 
bridge, he found himself exceedingly embarrassed, from the 
difficulty of procuring the land necessary for his own im- 
mediate accommodation. When the town was first 
settled, it was granted to the Housatonnucks, except sir 
portions, to the late missionary, the school-master, and 
four other settlers. These portions were now distributed 
among fourteen proprietors, and could be purchased only 
at a very high price. He therefore presented a petition 
to the General Court, at their session in October, 1751, 
asking leave to purchase the necessary lands, for his own 
accommodation—a homestead in the centre of the town, 


* I regret that the length of this interesting letter renders its insertion 
impracticable. 
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and a piece of wood-land in the outskirts. The legisla- 
ture granted him leave to purchase the homesteads, and re- 
commended to the English inhabitants, to provide the 
necessary wood-land for their minister. 
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On the tract of land, which he purchased, near the 
centre of the town, Mr. Edwards, soon after, erected a - 
commodious dwelling, which is still standing. 
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Tue Indian establishment at Stockbridge, being gradu- 
ally more and more known, excited more and more the 
attention, and interest, of the benevolent of England. 
Among these, Joshua Paine, Esq. of London, addressed 
a letter to Sir William Pepperell, the governor of the 
province ; requesting the information, as to the proper 
plan of a school for Indian girls at that place. An extract 
from that letter was forwarded to Mr. Edwards from Sir 
William, through the secretary of the commissioners, 
with a request that he would write to Sir William on the 
subject. He accordingly addressed to him the following 
letter. 


“ Stockbridge, Nov. 28, 1751. 
Howovurep Sir, 

Wuen I had the opportunity the last spring of waiting 
on your Excellency at your seat at Kittery, and was there 
gratified and honoured by the kind and hospitable enter- 
tainment of your house, I was favoured with some conver- 
sation with you, concerning the affairs of the Indians at 
Stockbridge, and the business of the mission here, to 
which I had then been invited. And you were then 
pleased generously to assure me of your good offices, in 
affording me any assistance in this employment, which you 
could render me, through your acquaintance and corre- 
spondence in London. 

I have lately been favoured with a letter from the 
Hon. Andrew Oliver, of Boston, wherein he was pleased 
to send me an extract of a letter to you from Joshua 
Paine, Esq. of London, concerning a proper plan of a 
school for Indian girls in this place, and to propose to me 
to write to you on the subject of the said extract. This 
encourages me to hope that a letter from me, on this sub- 
ject, to your Excellency will be kindly received. 

With this hope, [ would take leave to say, that I think 
that, as the boarding-schools bere are now in their com- 
mencement, and are yet to receive their form and character, 
and that among a people hitherto unaccustomed to any 
method of instruction whatever, it is a great pity but that 
the method actually adopted should be free from the gross 
defects of the ordinary method of teaching among the 
English. 

One of these grand defects, as 1 humbly conceive, is 
this, that children are habituated to learning without un- 
derstanding. In the common method of teaching, so far 
as my observation extends, children, when they are taught 
to read, are so much accustomed to reading, without any 
kind of knowledge of the meaning of what they read, that 


they continue reading without understanding, even a long 
time after they are capable of understanding, were it not 
for a habit of making such and such sounds, on the sight 
of such and such letters, with a perfect inattentiveness to 
any meaning. In like manner they are taught their 
catechism, saying over the words by rote, which they be- 
gan to say, before they were capable of easily and readily 
comprehending them. Being long habituated to make 
sounds without connecting any ideas with them, they so 
continue, until they come to be capable of well under- 
standing the words, and would perhaps have the ideas, 
properly signified by the words, naturally excited in their 
minds on hearing the words, were it not for an habitual 
hearing and speaking them without any ideas; so that, if 
the question were put in phraseology somewhat new, to 
which they have not been accustomed, they would not 
know what to answer. Thus it happens to children, 
even with regard to the plainest printed catechisms, even 
those which have been contrived with great care and art, 
so that they might be adapted to the lowest capacities. 

I should therefore think that, in these boarding-schools, 
the children should never read a lesson, without the master 
or mistress taking care, that the child be made to attend 
to, and understand, the meaning of the words and sen- 
tences which it reads; at least after the child begins to 
read without spelling, and perhaps in some degree before. 
And the child should be taught to understand things, as 
well as words. After it begins to read in a Psalter, Tes- 
tament, or Bible, not only the words and phrases should 
be explained, but the things which the lesson treats of 
should be, in a familiar manner, opened to the child’s un= 
derstanding ; and the master or mistress should enter into. 
conversation with the child about them. Familiar ques- 
tions should be put to the child about the subjects of the 
lesson ; and the child should be encouraged, and drawn 
on, to speak freely, and in his turn also to ask questions, 
for the resolution of his own doubts. 

Many advantages would arise from this method. By 
this means, the child’s learning will be rendered pleasant, 
entertaining, and profitable, as his mind will gradually 
open and expand with knowledge, and his capacity for 
reasoning beimproved. His lesson will cease to bea dull, 
wearisome task, without any suitable pleasure or benefit. 
This will be a rational way of teaching. Assisting the 
child’s reason enables him to see the use, and end, and be- 
nefit of reading, at the same time that he takes pains from 
day to day to read. It is the way also to accustom the 
child from its infancy to think and reflect, and to beget in 
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it an early taste for knowledge, and a regularly increasing 
appetite for it. 

So also, with regard to the method of catechizing chil- 
dren ; beside obliging them to give the answers in the 
printed catechism, or in any stated form of words, ques- 
tions should be asked them from time to time, in the same 
familiar manner, as they are asked questions commonly 
about their ordinary affairs, with familiar instructions, ex- 
planations, and rehearsals of things, intermixed ; and if it 
be possible, the child should be led, by wise and skilful 
management, into the habit of conversation on divine 
things, and should gradually be divested of that shyness 
and backwardness, usually discovered in children, to con- 
verse on such topics with their superiors. And when the 
printed catechisms are used, as I am far from thinking they 
ought to be entirely neglected, care should be taken, that 
the child should attend to the meaning of the words, and 
be able to understand them ; to this end, not only explain- 
ing the words and sentences, but also from time to time 
varying the phraseology, putting the question in different 
words of the same sense, and also intermixing with the 
questions and answers, whether printed or not, some im- 
provement or application, in counsels and warnings given 
to them, founded on the answers that have been given. 

Beside the things already mentioned, there are other 
things, which, as it appears to me, ought to be done, with 
regard to the education of children in general, wherein the 
common methods of instruction in New England are 
grossly defective. The teacher, in familiar discourses, 
might, in a little time, give the children a short general 
scheme of the scriptural history, beginning with the 
creation of the world, and descending through the various 
periods of that history, informing them of the larger 
divisions, and more important events of the story, and 
giving them some idea of their connexion one with an- 
other ;—first, of the history of the Old Testament, and 
then of the New. And when the children had in their 
heads this general scheme, then the teacher might, at 
certain times, entertain them, in like familiar discourse, 
with the particular stories of the Scriptures, sometimes 
with one story, and then with another, before they can 
obtain the knowledge of them themselves, by reading ; for 
example, at one time the story of the creation, at another 
time the story of the flood, then the dispersion of the 
nations, the calling of Abraham, the story of Joseph, the 
bringing of the children of Israel out of Egypt: and in 
the New Testament, the birth of Christ, some of the chief 
acts of his life, his death, his resurrection, his ascension, 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit at the day of Pentecost, 
and some of the chief of the acts of the apostles ; withal, 
pointing out to them the place which each event has in the 
general scheme, and the connexion it has with other main 
parts of it. The teacher, in a familiar manner, should 
apply the events of the story discoursed upon, with the 
design of informing the child’s understanding, influencing 
his heart, and directing his practice. A child, who is able 
to read his Bible, might be set to read a particular scriptural 
history, sometimes one, and sometimes another, diligently 
observing it, and examining for himself all that is said 
concerning it. And when he has done, he might be called 
to the master or mistress, and inquired of, concerning the 
particulars of the history, to see that he has paid attention, 
and is able to give a good account of it. 

And I can see no good reason, why children in general, 
beside the scriptural history, should not, in a like familiar 
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manner of conversation, be taught something of the great 
successive changes and events, in the Jewish nation, and 
the world at large, which connect the history of the Old 
and New Testaments. Thus, they might be informed, in 
short, of the manner in which the four great monarchies 
succeeded each other, the persecutions which the Jews 
suffered from Antiochus Epiphanes, and the principal 
changes which happened to their church and state, before 
the coming of Christ. And they might be shown, how 
such and such events were a fulfilment of such and such 
prophecies. And when they learn the history of the New 
Testament, they might, with much profit and entertainment, 
have pointed out to them many plain prophecies of the 
Old Testament, which have their fulfilment in him. And 
I can see no good reason, why children cannot, or may 
not, be taught something in general of ecclesiastical 
history, and be informed how things, with regard to the 
state of religion and the church of God, have gone on, as _ 
to some of the main events, from the time when the 
scriptural history ended, to the present time; and how 
given prophecies of the Scriptures have been fulfilled in 
some of these events; or why they may not be told, what 
may yet be expected to come to pass according to the 
scriptural prophecies, from this time, to the end of the 
world. 

It appears to me obvious, also, that, in connexion with 
all this, they should be taught somewhat relating to the 
chronology of events, which would make the story so 
much the more distinct and entertaining. Thus, they may 
be taught how long it was from the creation of the world 
to the coming of Christ; how long from the creation to 
the flood ; how long from the flood to the calling of Abra- 
ham, &e.; how long David lived before Christ ; how long 
before the captivity in Babylon; how long the captivity, 
before Christ, &c.; how long since the birth of Christ ; 
how old he was when he began to preach, and when he 
was crucified ; how long after his resurrection, before he 
ascended ; how long, also, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar, until Babylon was destroyed 
by Cyrus; how long after the Persian empire, before that 
empire was overthrown by Alexander; when was the great 
oppression of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes; when 
Judea was conquered by the Romans; how long after 
Christ’s resurrection before the destruction of Jerusalem; 
and how long before the empire became christian; how 
long after Christ before the popes claimed such and such 
powers; when the worship of images was introduced ; 
how long before the Reformation, &c. &c. All children are 
capable of being informed, and having an idea of these 
things, and can much more easily learn them, if endea- 
vours were used to that end, than many things which they 
do learn. 

And with like ease, and with equal benefit, they might 
be taught some of the main things in geography : which 
way the land of Canaan lies from this; how far it is ; 
which way Egypt lay from Canaan ; which way Babylon 
lay from Jerusalem, and how far; which way Padan- 
Aram was from Canaan; where Rome lay from Jerusa- 
lem ; where Antioch, &e. &c. 

And I cannot but think it might be a pretty easy thing, 
if proper means were taken, to teach children to spell 
well, and girls as well as boys. I should think it may be 
worth the while, on various accounts, to teach them to 
write, and also to teach them a little of arithmetic, some 
of the first and plainest rules. Or, if it be judged, that it 
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is needless to teach all the children all these things, some 
difference might be made in children of different genius, 
and children of the best genius might be taught more 
things than others. And all would serve, the more speed- 
ily and effectually, to change the taste of Indians, and to 
bring them off from their barbarism and brutality, to a 
relish for those things which belong to civilization and re- 
finement. 

Another thing, which properly belongs to a christian 
education, and which would be unusually popular with 
them, and which would in several respects have a power- 
ful influence, in promoting the great end in view, of lead- 
ing them to renounce the coarseness, and filth, and degra- 
dation, of savage life, for cleanliness, refinement, and good 
morals, is teaching them to sing. Music, especially sacred 
music, has a powerful efficacy to soften the heart into ten- 
derness, to harmonize the affections, and to give the mind 
a relish for objects of a superior character. 

In order to promote the salvation of the children, which 
is the main design of the whole Indian establishment at 
this place, I think that, beside their attending public wor- 
ship on the sabbath, and the daily worship of the family, 
and catechizing in the school, and frequent counsels and 
warnings given them, when all together, by their teachers; 
each child should, from time to time, be dealt with singly, 
particularly, and closely, about the state and concerns of 
his soul; and particular care should be taken to teach and 
direct each child, concerning the duty of secret prayer, and 
the duty pressed and enforced on every one; and care 
should be taken, that all may have proper opportunity 
and convenience for it. 

I need say nothing concerning buildings, lodgings, 
household stuff, cattle, servants, husbandry instruments, 
and utensils for the children’s work ; as it is agreed on all 
hands, that these are necessary; and the providing of 
them will doubtless be left to the care and discretion of 
the trustees that shall be appointed. 

But I would beg leave to say further, with regard to 
methods to forward the proficiency of the children in their 
learning, that I cannot but think measures might be de- 
vised, greatly to encourage and animate them in it, and 
excite a laudable ambition to excel. One thing I have 
thought of, which, as appears to me, might have a happy 
tendency this way, in each of the boarding-schools: at 
certain periods, there should be a sort of public examina- 
tion in the school, on a day appointed for the purpose, 
which shall be attended by all the trustees, and all in the 
town who are in any respect connected with Indian affairs, 
and some of the neighbouring ministers, and gentlemen 
and ladies ; and also that the chiefs of the Indians be in- 
vited to attend ; at which there shall be a public trial of 
the proficiency which each one has made, in the various 
branches which have been taught, as in reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, knowledge in the principles of re- 
ligion, knowledge of church history, &c. ; and that a pre- 
mium shall be given to such as are found to excel, which 
may be done in something that will very much please 
Indian children, with but little expense. And likewise, 
that the works of the children be then produced, to be 
Judged of, that it may be determined who has made the 
greatest proficiency in learning to sew, to spin, to knit, 
&c.; and that a reward be given to such as have excelled. 
And perhaps, also, that a reward be then given to such, 
as, by the testimony of their teachers and governors, have 
excelled in virtue or diligence, in care to speak the truth, 
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in strictly observing the sabbath, in good manners, in re- 
spect to their superiors, &c. And that, in the day of pub- 
lic trial, there be somewhat of an entertainment made for 
the members of the school, and those who are invited to 
a'tend. This not only might tend greatly to stimulate the 
children in their learning, but would be very pleasing and 
animating to the tribes of Indians, and would have great 
influence in rendering them very favourably disposed to 
the affairs of the schools. 

But your Excellency will easily see that, in order to the 
practicableness of these things, in any tolerable degree and 
manner, it is necessary that the children should be taught 
the English tongue ; and indeed this is of the most abso- 
lute necessity, on almost every account. The Indian lan- 
guages are extremely barbarous and barren, and very ill 
fitted for communicating things moral and divine, or even 
things speculative and abstract. In short, they are wholly 
unfit for a people possessed of civilization, knowledge, and 
refinement. 

Besides, without their learning English, their learning 
to read will be in vain; for the Indians have not the Bible, 
nor any other book, in their own language. Without this, 
their teachers cannot converse with them, and so can have 
no advantage to instruct them. Hence, all possible means 
must be used, in the first place, to introduce the English 
tongue among the children. To this end, much pains 
should be taken to teach them the English name for every 
thing, and English words that signify such and such ac- 
tions ; and an interpreter might be used for a while, to 
interpret their lessons to them, and to teach them to con- 
strue them, or turn them into Indian. And a number of 
English children might be put into the school with the 
Indian children. But the most effectual method of all 
would be, to put out some of the Indian children, first, 
into some good English families, one at a place, to live 
there a year or two, before they are brought into the 
school; which would not only be above all others the 
most successful method, but would be absolutely neces- 
sary, at least at first; but truly a great deal of care must 
be taken to find good places for them, and to look well to 
them, and to see that they are well taken care of, in the 
families to which they are sent. It is probable, that the 
parents of the children might, with proper endeavours, be 
persuaded to such a measure. 

But it will doubtless be very easily and quickly deter- 
mined, by your Excellency, that, if such methods as those 
which have been mentioned, or any like them, or indeed 
any other effectual measures, are taken, it will be abso- 
lutely necessary that the school should be under the con- 
stant care and inspection of trustees, who live upon the 
spot, or very near at hand. It will be in vain for any 
to expect that any woman can look after such a school, 
and provide for and govern so large a family, and take 
care continually to order and regulate so many and great 
affairs pertaining to it, within doors and without, without 
much assistance of some always at hand, who are able and 
faithful, and are interested and duly empowered. If she 
has under her a second, or a kind of usher, and has ser- 
vants of both sexes, yet still she will be under the neces- 
sity of having some superior assistance. And as to the 
precise method of teaching, and regulating the discipline 
of the school and family, it must be left very much to 
their discretion ; for experience alone can certainly deter- 
mine the fittest methods of ordering such an establish- 
ment, so new and untried, though very probable conjec= 
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tures may be made. And experience will doubtless direct 
_to some new measures, which cannot now be thought of. 
Hoping that your Excellency will excuse the particularity 
and minuteness into which I have unintentionally been led 
ona subject about which I cannot but feel the deepest 
interest, 
T remain, 
With very high respect, 
Your most humble servant, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


In the package to Sir William, Mr. Edwards, in con- 
Sequence of her own request, forwarded to Lady Pep- 
perell, who was then in very deep affliction, the following 
letter; which will probably be regarded as one of the 
happiest specimens of christian sympathy and condolence, 
to be found in epistolary writing. 


“ To Lady Pepperell. 


Stockbridge, Nov. 28, 1751. 
Mapam, 

When I was at your house in Kittery, the last spring, 
among other instances of your kind and condescending 
treatment to me, was this, that, when I had some conver- 
sation with Sir William, concerning Stockbridge and the 
affairs of the Indians, and he generously offered me any 
assistance, in the business of my mission here, which his 
acquaintance and correspondence in London enabled him 
to afford me, and proposed my writing to him on our 
affairs ; you were also pleased to invite me to write to you 
at the same time. If I should neglect to do as you then 
proposed, I should fail not only of discharging my duty, 
but of doing myself a great honour. But as I am well 
assured, even from the small acquaintance I had with you, 
that a letter of mere compliments would not be agreeable 
to a lady of your disposition and feelings, especially under 
your present melancholy circumstances ; so the writing of 
such a letter is very far from my intention or inclination. 

When I saw the evidences of your deep sorrow, under 
the awful frown of Heaven in the death of your only son, 
it made an impression on my mind not easily forgotten ; 
and when you spoke of my writing to you, I soon deter- 
mined what should be the subject of my letter. It was 
that which appeared to me to be the most proper subject 
of contemplation for one in your circumstances; that, 
which I thought, above all others, would furnish you a 
proper and sufficient source of consolation, under your 
heavy affliction; and this was the Lord Jesus Christ :— 
; particularly the amiableness of his character, which ren- 
ders him worthy that we should love him, and take him 
for our only portion, our rest, hope, and joy ; and his great 
and unparalleled love towards us.—And I have been of 
the same mind ever since; being determined, if God fa- 
voured me with an opportunity to write to your Ladyship, 
that those things should be the subject of my letter. For 
what other subject is so well calculated to prove a balm 
to the wounded spirit. 

Let us then, dear Madam, contemplate the loveliness of 
our blessed Redeemer, which entitles him to our highest 
love ; and, when clearly seen, leads us to find a sweet 
complacency and satisfaction of soul in him, of whatever 
else we are deprived. The Scriptures assure us that He, 
who came into the world in our nature, and freely laid 
down his life for us, was truly possessed of all the fulness 
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of the Godhead, of his infinite greatness, majesty, and 
glory, his infinite wisdom, purity, and holiness, bis infinite 
righteousness and goodness. Ile is called ‘ the brightness 
of God’s glory, and the express image of his person.’ He 
is the Image, the Expression, of infinite beauty ; in the 
contemplation of which, God the Father had all his un- 
speakable happiness from eternity. That eternal and 
unspeakable happiness of the Deity is represented as a 
kind of social happiness, in the society of the persons of 
the Trinity ; Prov. viii. 30. ‘ Then I was by him, as one 
brought up with him; I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him.’ This glorious Person came down 
from heaven to be ‘ the Light of the world,’ that by him 
the beauty of the Deity might shine forth, in the brightest 
and fullest manner, to the children of men. 

Infinite Wisdom also has contrived that we should be- 
hold the glory of the Deity, in the face of Jesus Christ, to 
the greatest advantage, in such a manner as should be 
best adapted to the capacity of poor feeble man; in such 
a manner, too, as is best fitted to engage our attention, 
and allure our hearts, as well as to inspire us with the most 
perfect complacency and delight. For Christ having, by 
his incarnation, come down from his infinite exaltation 
above us, has become one of our kinsmen and brothers. 
And his glory shining upon us through his human nature, 
the manifestation is wonderfully adapted to the strength 
of the human vision; so that, though it appears in all its 
effulgence, it is yet attempered to our sight. He is indeed 
possessed of infinite majesty, to inspire us with reverence 
and adoration; yet that majesty need not terrify us, for we 
behold it blended with humility, meekness, and sweet 
condescension. We may feel the most profound reverence 
and self-abasement, and yet our hearts be drawn forth 
sweetly and powerfully into an intimacy the most: free, 
confidential, and delightful. The dread, so naturally in- 
spired by his greatness, is dispelled by the contemplation 
of his gentleness and humility; while the familiarity, 


which might otherwise arise from the.view of the loveli- 


ness of his character merely, is ever prevented by the con- 
sciousness of his infinite majesty and glory ; and the sight 
of all his perfections united fills us with sweet surprise 
and humble confidence, with reverential love and delight- 
ful adoration. 

This glory of Christ is properly, and in the highest sense, 
divine. He shines in all the brightness of glory that is, 
inherent in the Deity. Such is the exceeding brightness 
of this Sun of righteousness, that, in comparison of it, the 
light of the natural sun is as darkness ; and hence, when 
he shall appear in his glory, the brightness of the sun shall 
disappear, as the brightness of the little stars do when the 
sun rises. So says the prophet Isaiah, ‘ Then the moon 
shall be confounded, and the sun shall be ashamed, when 
the Lord of hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and before 
his ancients gloriously,’ Isa. xxiv. 23. But, although his 
light is thus bright, and his beams go forth with infinite 
strength ; yet, as they proceed from the Lamb of God, 
and shine through his meek and lowly human nature, 
they are supremely soft and mild, and, instead of daz- 
zling and overpowering our feeble sight, hike a smooth 
ointment or a gentle eye-salve, are vivifying and heal- 
ing. Thus on them, who fear God’s name, ‘ the Sun of 
righteousness arises, with healing in his beams,’ Mal. 
iv. 2. It is like the light of the morning, a morning 
without clouds, as the dew on the grass, under whose in- 
fluence the souls of his people are as the tender grass 
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springing out of the earth, by clear shining after rain. 
Thus are the beams of his beauty and brightness fitted 
for the support and reviving of the afflicted. He heals 
the broken in spirit, and bindeth up their wounds. When 
the spirits of his people are cut down by the scythe, he 
comes down upon them, ina sweet and heavenly influence, 
like rain on the mown grass, and like showers that water 
the earth. (Psal. Ixxi. 6.) 

But especially are the beams of Christ’s glory infinitely 
softened and sweetened by his love to men, the love that 
passeth knowledge. The glory of his person consists, 
pre-eminently, in that infinite goodness and grace, of which 
he made so wonderful a manifestation, in his love to us. 
The apostle John tells us, that God is light; (1 John i. 5.) 
and again, that God is love; (1 John iv. 8.) and the light 
of his glory is an infinitely sweet light, because it is the 
light of love. But especially does it appear so, in the 
person of our Redeemer, who was infinitely the most 
wonderful example of love that was ever witnessed. All 
the perfections of the Deity have their highest manifestation 
in the work of redemption, vastly more than in the work 
of creation. In other works, we see him indirectly ; but 
here, we see the immediate glory of his face. (2 Cor. iii. 
18.) In his other works, we behold him at a distance ; 
but in this, we come near, and behold the infinite treasures 
of his heart. (Eph. iii. 8,9, 10.) It is a work of love 
to us, and a work of which Christ is the author. His 
loveliness, and his love, have both their greatest and most 
affecting manifestation in those sufferings, which he en- 
dured for us at his death. Therein, above all, appeared 
his holiness, his love to God, and his hatred of sin, in that, 
when he desired to save sinners, rather than that a sensible 


testimony should not be seen against sin, and the justice: 


of God be vindicated, he chose to become obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross, Thus, in the same 
act, he manifests, in the highest conceivable degree, his 
infinite hatred of sin, and his infinite love to sinners. 
His holiness appeared like a fire, burning with infinite 
vehemence against sin; at the same time, that his love to 
sinners appeared like a sweet flame, burning with an in- 
finite fervency of benevolence. Itis the glory and beauty 
of his love to us, polluted sinners, that it is an infinitely 
pure love; and it is the peculiar sweetness and endear- 
ment of his holiness, that it has its most glorious mani- 
festation in such an act of love tous. All the excellencies 
of Christ, both divine and human, have their highest 
manifestation in this wonderful act of his love to men— 
his offering up himself a sacrifice for us, under these ex- 
treme sufferings. Iferein have abounded toward us the 
riches of his grace, in all wisdom and prudence. (Eph. 
i. 8.) Herein appears his perfect justice. Herein, too, 
was the great display of his humility, in being willing to 
descend so low for us. In his last sufferings, appeared 
his obedience to God, his submission to his disposing 
will, his patience, and his meekness, when he went asa 
lamb to the slaughter, and opened not his mouth, but in a 
prayer that God would forgive his crucifiers. And how 
affecting this manifestation of his excellency and amiable- 
ness to our minds, when it chiefly shines forth in such an 
act of love to us. 

The love of Christ to men, in another way, sweetens 
and endears all his excellencies and virtues; as it has 
brought him into so near a relation to us, as our Friend, 
our elder Brother, and our Redeemer; and has brought 
us into so strict an union with him, that we are his friends, 
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vea, members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones, 
(Eph. v. 30.) 

We see then, dear Madam, how rich and how adequate 
is the provision, which God has made for our consolation, - 
in all our afflictions, in giving us a Redeemer of such 
glory, and such love; especially, when it is considered, 
what were the ends of this great manifestation of beauty 
and love in his death. He suffered, that we might be’ 
delivered. His soul was exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death, to take away the sting of sorrow, and to impart 
everlasting consolation. He was oppressed and afHlicted, 
that we might be supported. He was overwhelmed in 
the darkness of death, that we might have the light of 
life. He was cast into the furnace of God’s wrath, that 
we might drink of the rivers of his pleasures. His soul 
was overwhelmed with a flood of sorrow, that our hearts 
might be overwhelmed with a flood of eternal joy. 

We may also well remember, in what circumstances 
our Redeemer now is. He was dead; but he is alive, 
and he lives for evermore. Death may deprive us of our 
friends here, but it cannot deprive us of this our best 
Friend. We have this best of friends, this mighty Re- 


deemer, to go to, in all our afflictions; and he is not one 


who cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 
He has suffered far greater sorrows than we have ever 
suffered ; and if we are actually united to him, the union 
can never be broken, but will continue when we die, and 
when heaven and earth are dissolved. Therefore, in this 


‘we may be confident, though the earth be removed, in him 


we shall triumph with everlasting joy. Now, when storms 
and tempests arise, we may resort to him, who is a hiding- 
place from the storm, and a covert from the tempest. 
When we thirst, we may come to him, who is as rivers of 
water in a dry place. When we are weary, we may go to 
him, who is as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land. Having found him, who is as the apple-tree among 
the trees of the wood, we may sit under his shadow with 
great delight, and his fruit will be sweet to our taste. 
Christ said to his disciples, ‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation ; but in me ye shall have peace.” If we are 
united to him, we shall be like a tree planted by the 
waters, and that spreadeth out its roots by the river, that 
shall not see when heat cometh, but its leaf shall ever be 
green, and it shall not be careful in the year of drought, 
neither shall it cease from yielding fruit. He will now be 
our light in darkness ; our morning-star, shining as the 
sure harbinger of approaching day. In a little time, he 
will arise on our souls, as the sun in his glory ; and our 
sun shall no more go down, and there shall be no inter- 
posing cloud—no veil on his face, or on our hearts ; but 
the Lord shall be our everlasting light, and our Redeemer 
our glory. 

That this glorious Redeemer would manifest his glory 
and love to your mind, and apply what little I have said 
on this subject to your consolation, in all your afflictions, 
and abundantly reward your kindness and generosity 
to me while I was at Kittery, is the fervent prayer, 
Madam, of 

Your Ladyship’s most obliged 
and affectionate friend, 
and most humble servant, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


The repeated afflictions of a widowed sister, in the be- 
ginning of the next year, occasioned the following letter to 
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his father, containing some allusions to the state and cir- 
cumstances of his own family, 


“To the Reverend Timothy Edwards, East Windsor. 


Stockbridge, Jan. 27, 1752. 
Honovrep Srr, 

We have lately heard the sorrowful tidings of the 
death of two of sister Backus’s* children, as we are in- 
formed, both at your house ; which is the occasion of cou- 
sin Eunice returning from Stockbridge at this time; she 
having a desire to see her mother and surviving *sisters at 
Windsor, on this melancholy occasion. We are much 
affected with sister’s great and heavy afflictions, and la- 
ment the death of two such likely, promising children, in 
their early youth. It is my earnest desire, that it may be 
sanctified to us of this family. I desire your prayers, that 


it may be so; particularly to those that are young in the | 
| could sell his property at Northampton. 


family ; that they may be awakened by it to diligent pre- 
paration for death ; and that we all may take notice of 
our distinguished mercies, with a becoming thankfulness 
to God. I look upon it as a great favour of Heaven, that 
you, my parents, are still preserved in the land of the liv- 
ing, to so great an age. I hope, by the leave of Divine 
Providence, to make you and sister Backus a visit in the 
spring. We are, through mercy, in our ordinary state of 
health, except that little Betty don’t seem of late to be so 
well as she was in the summer. If she lives till spring, 
I believe we must be obliged to come again to the 
use of the cold bath with her. My wife and _ chil- 
dren are well pleased with our present situation. They 
like the place far better than they expected. Here, at 
present, we live in peace; which has of long time been 
an unusual thing with us. The Indians seem much 
pleased with my family, especially my wife. They are 
generally more sober and serious than they used to be. 
Beside the Stockbridge Indians, here are above sixty of 
the Six Nations, who live here for the sake of instruction. 
Twenty are lately come to dwell here, who came from 
about two hundred miles beyond Albany. We expect 
our son and daughter Parsons will remove hither in a 
short time. Many of their goods are already brought 
up: 

[After alluding to the indigent circumstances of his 
sister Mrs. Backus and her family, and mentioning that 
himself and Mrs. Edwards had done every thing for his 
niece which was in their power, he proceeds. ] 

I hope some of her friends will be kind to her in this 

_respect. There are perhaps none of her uncles but are much 
better able to help her than I am at this time; who, by 
reason of lately marrying two children, and the charge of 
buying, building, and removing, am, I suppose, about 
£2000 in debt, in this province money.+ I should be 
glad if sister Mary would suggest it to brother Ellsworth 
to do something for her. If she don’t care to do it in her 
own name, let her do it in mine, as doing the errand from 
me. Please to give my duty to my mother, and my love 
to sister Mary. My wife is at this moment from home. 


%* Mrs. Backus, the fifth sister of Mr. Edwards, was now a widow. Her 
husband, the Rey. Simon Backus of Newington, (Wethersfield,) was de- 
signated by the Connecticut legislature, as Codey to the troops sent to 
Louisburgh in 1746, to prevent its recapture by the French. He died there 
soon after his arrival. The vessel, containing his effects, and a consider- 
able sum contributed by the gentlemen of the army for his family, was 
cast away on its return; and the family were left in very indigent circum- 
stances. . 

+ I suppose that this means £2000 old tenor, as it was then called; the 
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My children give their duty to their grandparents, and 
aunts, and love and affectionate condolence to their mourn- 
ful surviving cousins. 
I am, honoured Sir, 
Your dutiful son, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


The allusion to his pecuniary circumstances, made by 
Mr. Edwards in the preceding letter, requires explanation. 
What was the actual amount of his salary at Northampton, 
IT have not been able to ascertain ; but he speaks of it, in 
one of his letters, as “ the largest salary of any country 
minister in New England.” Soon after his settlement 
there, he purchased a valuable homestead, with the requi- 
site lands for pasturage and fuel, and erected a commodi- 
ous dwelling-house. These, by the strictest economy, had 
all been paid for before his dismission. It was several 
years, however, after his removal to Stockbridge, before he 
In the mean 
time, he was under the necessity of purchasing another 
homestead, and of erecting another dwelling-house at 
Stockbridge. The debt thus incurred, added to the ex- 
pense of removing his family, subjected them for a time 
to very serious pecuniary embarrassments ; and his daugh- 
ters, who had received not only an enlightened, but a po- 
lished, education, readily lent their aid, to relieve the 
family from the existing pressure. For this purpose, they 
occupied their leisure in making lace and embroidering, 
in tambouring and other ornamental work, and in making 
and painting fans; all of which, in the existing state of 
the country, found a ready market at Boston.{ At length, 
the sale of his property in Nortnampton relieved him from 
debt, and placed his family in more pleasant circum- 
stances. 

On the 5th of February, O. S. Mr. Gideon Hawley, a 
young gentleman of a liberal education, and of great pru- 
dence, firmness, and integrity, arrived at Stockbridge. He 
had been appointed, by the commissioners, the school- 
master of the Mohawk and other Iroquois children, and 
entered immediately on the duties of his office. He was 
ordained as a minister and missionary, July 31, 1754, 
N.S. Mr. Edwards found him a most faithful and use- 
ful coadjutor. He also occasionally preached to the Iro- 
qnois, as did Mr. Edwards once every sabbath. 

Soon afier the removal of Mr. Edwards to Stockbridge, 
in consequence of the misunderstandings and _jealousies, 
subsisting between some of the principal English inhabit- 
ants of the town, and the confusion in which he saw the 
Indian affairs involved, he was led, in a letter to the Hon. 
Mr. Hubbard, of Aug. 31, 1751, to recommend the ap- 
pointment of two or more trustees, ““ men perfectly impar- 
tial, no way interested in, related to, or engaged with, the 
contending parties.” The absolute necessity of this step 
to the welfare of the mission, and of tne Indian schools, 
soon became apparent.§ In consequence of the increasing 
importance of the Indian establishment at Stockbridge, and 
the increasing attention of the public to the mission and the 
schools; the benefactions of the legislature and of indivi. 


value of which continually varied, but has been commonly estimated at 
6s. 8d. sterling to the pound. ; ; 

t So severe was this pressure, for a considerable time, that Mr. Edwards 
found himself necessitated to practise the most rigid economy, in every 
thing—even in the article of paper, Much of what he now wrote, for his 
own use, was written on the margins of useless pamphlets, the covers of 
letters, and the remnants of the silk paper used in making fans. 

§ A representation having been mace to the legislature, in pursuance of 
this recommendation, three trustees or commissioners were appointed in 
behalf of the province, 
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duals, were increasing, and still likely to increase. By the 
augmented numbers of the Housafonnucks, and the acces- 
sion of a, Mohawk colony, it had become the principal 
mission of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in New 
England, and appeared destined to receive the chief 
amount of its revenue; Mr. Hollis had increased his an- 
nual stipend to £160, stg.; Mr. Paine was proposing to 
support a female boarding-school ; the legislature of the 
province had just voted £500, provincial currency, for the 
school-house, and would probably aid in the support of 
the mistress ; an adequate support was now given to the 
instructor of the Housatonnuck school ; an annual stipend 
was given to the Housatonnucks, to be expended at Stock- 
bridge for their benefit; a similar stipend was to be paid 
for the Mohawks, if they removed in considerable numbers 
to Stockbridge ; a school, to be supported by the colony, 
for the education of their children, was not only pledged, 
but actually begun; and hopes were indulged that the 
yearly stipend of £500, stg. granted by the king, to the 
Mohawks, might be expended under the direction of an 
agent, residing at Stockbridge, and not as before at Albany. 
It needed no great discernment to discover, that the 
amount of these numerous items must be great; and the 
bare possibility of engrossing the agency, through which 
this large aggregate must pass, and of turning it into a 
source of great private emolument, might easily excite the 
strong cupidity of individuals, and lead them to resort to 
every measure in their power, to secure that emolument to 
themselves. The opponent of Mr. Woodbridge, (whose 
mnfluence in the town, and with the Indians, had been 
long chiefly extinct,) in consequence of the strong recom- 
mendation, given of him, by his nephew, while in Lon- 
don, to the directors of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in New England, had been appointed one of the 
board of commissioners of that society ; as had the nephew 
himself, another of the same board; one of his family, 
through the same recommendation, had been conditionally 
nominated as the teacher of the female school;* one of 
the trustees of the Indian establishment was about to con- 
nect himself with the family ; and, if: the nomination 
should be confirmed, it was his intention to remove to 
Stockbridge, in order to take a superintendence of Indian 
affairs, which, in the absence of his colleagues, would be 
sole and exclusive. So fair was the prospect at this time, 
in the view of these individuals, of engrossing the profit 
and the direction of the whole establishment in their own 
hands, that they threw off their wonted caution, and made 
known their purpose of removing every obstacle in the 
way of their designs. 

Mr. Edwards well knew, that the influence of these in- 
dividuals was most formidable: two of them being now 
members of the board of commissioners, on which, as In- 
dian missionary, he was dependent ; one of them being one 
of the trustees for the Indians at Stockbridge ; one of them 
being personally acquainted with the directors in London ; 
and two of them having considerable influence with the 
principal men in the provincial government. Yet he saw, 
just as clearly, that, if their plans succeeded, the funds 
appropriated to the literary and moral improvement of the 
Indians, would be perverted to the purpose of individual 
aggrandizement. In such a state of things, he was not at 
a loss as to his own duty. The question, whether the in- 
dividual nominated by the board of directors in London, 


* That is, provided the commissioners, ; 7 : 
Doisinent I missioners, jn Boston, approved of the ap 
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as the teacher of the female school, should be appointed, 
having been thus submitted, for final decision, to the board 
of commissioners in Boston ; their secretary wrote to Mr. 
Edwards, for an explicit statement of the facts relating to 
the subject. Thus called upon, he did not hesitate to pre- 
sent the whole case, in a reply to the secretary, bearing 
date Feb. 18, 1752. 

In this letter, after stating it to be absolutely necessary, 
that his correspondent should be let into some of the 
secrets of the affairs of Stockbridge, and after alluding to 
his having, on account of the controversy there subsisting, 
recommended, formerly, the appointment of “ two or more 
impartial trustees, no way interested in, or related to, the 
contending parties,” to inspect those affairs ; he states, 
among other things, the following particulars :—When he 
recommended the appointment of these trustees, he little 
suspected, that one of them would prove the farthest of 
any person whatever, from possessing the indispensable 
qualification of impartiality, in consequence of his being 
about to become the son-in-law of one of the contending 
parties.—The preceding year, a very formal pacification 
took place, between Mr. Woodbridge and his opponent, 
with solemn promises made by the latter, that he would 
thenceforward live peacefully with Mr. W., and no 
more speak ill of him, nor in any wise molest him. But 
the proposed alliance, the nomination of one of his family 
as teacher of the female school, and the appointment of 
himself and his nephew to the board of commissioners, had 
so elated him, that those promises appeared to be wholly 
forgotten. A sudden and strange alteration had also ap- 
peared, in the temper and conduct of his intended son-in- 
law, who, in the absence of his colleagues, claimed the sole 
management of all Indian affairs, so that nothing was 
done but he was the doer of it.The Indians had a most 
unfavourable opinion of the opponent of Mr. Woodbridge, 
and the deepest prejudice against him, in consequence of 
his having often molested them, with respect to their lands, 
and other affairs, and, as they thought, having done very 
unjustly by them. This prejudice was extended to the 
family ; and that to such a degree, that, after offering to 
feed and clothe such of their children, as should be sent to 
the school, attempted to be established, only four could 
be procured, three Housatonnucks and one Mohawk ; and 


’ the parents of these four complained loudly of the treat- 


ment of their children. Whether this prejudice was well 
or ill founded, it was too deep to be eradicated.—Very 
improper use had been made of the money given by Mr. 
Nollis. He had made large remittances, and to no good 
purpose; and was kept in entire ignorance, as to the 
actual state of things at Stockbridge. The individual who 
received his money, and boarded, and professed to instruct, 
the children, had never established a regular school, and 
had never kept any regular accounts of his expenditures. 
No government was maintained, little attention paid to the 
manners of the children, and all was suffered to go on in 
wildness, filth, and confusion, to the great offence of such 
as visited the place. The generous design of Mr. Hollis 
had been totally defeated, and the large sums of money 
he had given, had been wholly lost, and worse than lost. 
The same boys, without this additional expense, would 
have been far better instructed and governed at the school 
of Mr. Woodbridge. There, they would have been taught 
reading, cleanliness, good manners, and good morals; all 
of which had been wholly neglected, on the part of their 
professed instructor, who had himself been absent from 
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Stockbridge for along period.—This irregularity, and dis- 
orderly management, led the Mohawks to take all their 
children away from him, after the arrival of Mr. Hawley, 
and to place them under the care of the latter. Yet the 
former, wishing some pretext for drawing the money of 
Mr. Hollis, and not being able to procure any of the [n- 
dian boys to form a school, went regularly into the school 
kept by Mr. Hawley, and proceeded to treat the boys as 
if they were under his own care; alleging, that he was the 
superintendent of the male school.—No one had been more 
open and abundant, in speaking of his uselessness, his ex- 
ceeding unfitness for the business of an instructor, and the 
disorder and filthiness in which things were kept under his 
care, or in declaring, that it was high time that he was dis- 
missed from the employment, than the resident trustee ; 
but, in consequence of his new connexion, he had sudden- 
ly changed his mind, and now declared, that he must be 
retained.—A similar change had taken place in his treat- 
ment of Mr. Edwards. For many years he had constant- 
ly professed the highest respect for him, far beyond what 
the latter could, with any modesty, expect. He had often 
expressed a higher esteem of him than of any minister in 
New England, as well as a very strong desire of living un- 
der his ministry. Yet, although Mr. Edwards had never 
had a word of difference with him, or his new connexions, 
his whole conduct was suddenly and entirely changed, and 
he had sided with them, in all their measures of opposition 
and violence. 

Very singular management had been used, with respect 
to Mr. Hawley. Before his arrival, dark representations 
were carried to him,—misrepresentations of the actual 
state of things at Stockbridge,—to discourage him from 
accepting his appointment. Soon after his arrival, it was 
openly given out, that he would soon be removed. Had it 
not been for his firmness, prudence, and steadiness of tem- 
per, he would have been laid under great and permanent 
disadvantages. The resident trustee had warned him not 
to depend on Mr. Edwards, and challenged to himself the 
whole authority of directing the school, and the affairs of 
the Indians.—When the society in London recommended 
the proposed teacher of the female school, they could not 
have been aware, that her nearest kinsmen were to be the 
committee to examine her accounts. But the actual state 
of things was soon to be still more preposterous. She 
being the mistress, her nearest relatives were to be her 
council, and her husband the sole committee to examine 
her accounts, and make report to the legislature. 

Mr. Edwards then adds, “ I write these things, honour- 
ed Sir, because I am satisfied you have not heretofore 
~ been enlightened, in the true state of things, as you ought 
to have been. It was my knowledge of some of these 
matters, though but little in comparison, which occasioned 
me, when last in Boston, so earnestly to press the com- 
missioners frequently to visit this place. J have been 
slow to speak.. My disposition has been entirely to sup- 
press what I knew, that would be to the disadvantage of 
any of the people here. But I dare not hold my peace 
any longer. You doubtless will own, Sir, that it is but 
doing you justice, for somebody or other to let you know 
the true state of things, in a matter of such vast import- 
ance, which is under your care, and which you being at so 
great a distance never can know, but by the information 
of some that live here ; and I know of no one from whom 
you can more reasonably expect it, than from the mis- 
sionary you have sent here, to have the special care of the 
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interests of religion among the Indians. I did not in- 
tend to interfere with the affair of the teacher of the fe- 
male school, or to say any thing that should tend to 
hinder it; and therefore avoided every thing of that 
nature, in my letter to Sir William Pepperell. But being 
now questioned again by the honourable commissioners, 
and the tendency of the measure more and more appearing, 
I thought that this was the time when God called on me 
to speak, and that if I should hold my peace now, I should 
perhaps lay a foundation for great uneasiness to my con- 
science all my life after; when I might deeply lament the 
continued consequences of my silence, and when it would 
be too late to speak.” 


The next day Mr. Edwards addressed a letter to the 
commissioners in Boston, in which, after announcing the 
arrival of Mr. Hawley, and the high gratification of the 
Mohawks at the establishment of a regular school for 
their boys, he states the number of his scholars to be at 
that time thirty-six, mentions his happy qualifications as 
an instructor, and in compliance with their request gives, 
very summarily, his own views respecting a proper teacher 
for the female boarding-school. 

During the spring of 1752, the state of affairs in Stock- 
bridge, instead of improving, only grew worse. The in- 
terference of the former school-master with the school of 
Mr. Hawley, produced so much confusion, that, in the 
latter part of April, one half of the Mohawks left Stock- 
bridge in utter disgust with him and his friends, and fully 
resolved never to return. A few days after their depar- 
ture an intimate friend of the former school-master and 
his associates, visiting the male Mohawk school, under 
the care of Mr. Hawley, struck a child of the chief sa- 
chem of the Onohquaugas on the head with his cane, 
without any manner of provocation. The mother of 
this child was a woman of remarkable piety. This un- 
happy occurrence excited the universal indignation of 
the remaining Iroquois; and they appeared resolved, 
all of them, to pack up their effects immediately, and 
be gone. Mr. Hawley and the interpreter, finding it 
impossible to calm them, came to Mr. Edwards for 
advice; but he, having been often blamed for inter- 
fering with the affairs of the Iroquois, and told that, 
in doing so, he meddled with that which was none 
of his business, referred them to the resident trustee ; 
advising them to represent the whole affair to him, 
that he might use proper means to prevent the fatal 
consequences which were feared. Their doing so was, 
however, regarded as the result of a disposition to find 
fault with him and his friends. The chiefs of the 
Onohquaugas, finding no redress, went to Mr. Edwards 
to make their complaint for this violent assault. There ~ 
they found the aggressor; who, in order to pacify them, 
was persuaded to pay them a sum of money. The resi- 
dent trustee, angry at what had occurred, went to the 
boarding-school, and proceeded to abuse Mr. Hawley in 
the presence of the whole school, in a very fervid manner ; 
telling him that he was a man of no judgment, and of no 
prudence, and that he was unfit for the business he was 
in; and continued this abuse for three hours together. 
As his conversation was very loud, the Iroquois heard it, 
and came to the spot, expressing their fears for the personal 
safety of Mr. Hawley, to whom they had become much 
attached. Apprehending that, in consequence of this 
violence, he might be induced to leave Stockbridge, they 
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declared, in a body, that, if he went away, they would go 
also. By these occurrences, the Indians were as effec- 
tually alienated from the resident trustee, as they had pre- 
viously been from his new friends. 

In consequence of these unhappy measures, and of a 
settled determination, on /is part, to take, in the absence 
of his colleagues, the whole management of Indian affairs 
on himself; ‘hey also were disgusted. One of them re- 
linquished all connexion with the business, and ceased to 
visit Stockbridge altogether. The other openly announced 
his entire discouragement, and declared that he would do 
his utmost to induce the government to withdraw their 
support from the establishment of the Troquois. This led 
to an attempt to procure the dismission of the latter, and 
the appointment of a connexion of the resident trustee ; 
which however proved unsuccessful. At the same time, 
it was publicly and repeatedly announced, that Mr. Ed- 
wards himself would be removed from his mission ; and, 
as soon after appeared, a vigorous attempt was actually 
made to accomplish this object.* 

Having stated these facts in a letter to the secretary of 
the commissioners, of May, 1752, Mr. Edwards proceeds, 
— But still I think there is no necessity of the Iroquois 
establishment being broken up, unless its enemies are re- 
solved to have it so. The dependence of the establish- 
ment, as to continuance and prosperity, is chiefly on the 
Onohquaugas, who are much the best disposed of any of 
the Iroquois, and most likely to come in considerable 
numbers. They have not been here so long as the others, 
to see so much to discourage them, and they alone are 
willing to settle at the Hop-lands. The affair is not at all 
desperate as to them, nor as to some of the Mohawks, if 
there be a speedy alteration. But if the two individuals, 
who challenge to themselves the whole direction of the 
affairs of the Iroquois, continue here, there is no hope of 
the continuance of Mr. Hawley, or of Mr. Ashley and his 
wife. They will not continue under one whom they re- 
gard as so despotic an inspector. And there will be no 
way to retain any of the Indians, unless it be some who 
are entirely mercenary, who may be persuaded to stay for 
the sake of the presents that are made them, and to be 
maintained and live here in mere idleness. This, it is 
now very apparent, is all that moves many of the Con- 
neenchees, in being and continuing here.” 

“The resident trusteet has plainly discovered many 
designs, tending to bring money into his own pocket: viz. 
a design of taking care of Mr. Hollis’s boys himself; a 
design of being steward of both boarding-schools, by which 
he will have the opportunity of supplying the Indians out 
of his own shop, and of getting his pay from the British 
funds ; a design of introducing his son, as the master of 
the board.ng-school, under the idea of a present supply, 
another proper person not appearing ; and an expectation 
of diverting the king’s bounty, of £500 sterling, to the Six 
Nations, from New York. The former school-master has 
given hints of an agreement, between himself and him, to 
resign the care of Mr. Hollis’s scholars to him, when things 
are ripe for it; he providing for their maintenance, and 
taking care of their instruction by his son. Beside these 
things, his wife is to be mistress of the female school ; and 
two of their sons to be maintained and educated at the 

* With reluctance I have yielded to the necessity of this minuteness of 
detail ; but the fact, that Mr. Edwards had no very marked success in his 
Stockbridge Mission, cannot otherwise be adequately explained; and the 
failure of the seins establishment at Stockbridge cannot otherwise be 


accounted for. [ nhappily the Indians at that place, like all other Indians 
in the vicinity of the whites, were exposed to the impositious, the seductions, 
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public expense ; and two of their girls, in like manner, to 
be maintained in the female school ; and one of his family 
to be his wife’s usher; and his servants to be paid for, 
under the character of servants employed in the affairs of 
the female school; and the house for the boarding-school 
set on his wife’s land; and then the farm to be bought by 
the country for the school, with the advantage of selling it 
at a high rate ; and yet the family in a great measure to 
be maintained on the produce of it; beside the advantage 
of carrying on a trade, both with the Stockbridge Indians 
and the Mohawks. Aman had need to have a great stock 
of assuredness, to urge a public affair, under so manifold 
temptations of private interest.” 

The time of Mr. Edwards had been so much occupied 
by his removal from Northampton, the comfortable estab- 
lishment of his family at Stockbridge, the ordinary duties 
of his parish and his mission, the claims of the Mohawks, 
the concerns of the various Indian schools, and the un- 
happy contentions of the whites; that he had, at first, no 
leisure to attend to the Reply of Mr. Williams. In the 
latter part of the spring, however, he began an answer to 
that gentleman, which he sent to the press the beginning 
of July,{ with the following title: “ Misrepresentations 
Corrected, and Truth Vindicated, in a Reply to the Rev. 
Mr. Solomon Williams’s Book, entitled, The True State 
of the Question, concerning the Qualifications necessury to 
Lawful Communion in the Christian Sacraments.” It was 
read with deep interest by both parties, was admitted by 
both to be a triumphant answer to the “ True State of 
the Question,” and, taken in connexion with the “ Hum- 
ble Attempt,” was regarded by the friends of strict com- 
munion, at that time, as it has ever since been, as an un- 
answerable defence of their system. If the opposers of 
that system have not so regarded it, they have not publicly 
avowed the opposite opinion ; as no attempt to answer it 
has hitherto appeared. Mr. Williams is said to have 
asked the advice of some of his friends, among the clergy, 
whether he had better commence a reply; but, finding 
that no one would encourage him to an attempt, which 
must end in reiterated defeat, he is reported to have sat 
down in mortified silence. 

Appended to this publication was a letter from Mr. 
Edwards to his late flock at Northampton. They had 
published Mr. Williams’s pamphlet at their own expense, 
and distributed it to every family in the town. That 
pamphlet, though so unsuccessful an attempt to answer 
Mr. Edwards, was yet filled with many lax and sceptical 
notions, derived from the writings of Dr. Taylor of Nor- 
wich, and apparently adopted by Mr. Williams, in the 
existing emergency, though in direct opposition, not only 
to Mr. Stoddard, whom he professed at once to venerate 
and defend, but to his own former publications. Though 
Mr. Edwards knew that the work of Mr. W. must soon 
go to its proper place, yet he also knew the state of fervid 
excitement in which his former congregation had long 
been; that they had printed and dispersed the pamphlet 
of Mr. Ws, (even without knowing its contents,) as an an- 
swer to his own treatise, and thus, ina sense, had adopted it 
before the world as their own work. These circumstances 
led him to fear, that the fatal errors abounding in the 
work of Mr. Williams might, at a period when the prin- 
and the oppressions, of their civilized neighbours. In these counteracting 
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} It was not published until November, 
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ciples of Dr. Taylor of Norwich were gaining many con- 
verts in the colonies, mislead many, especially of the 
young, among his former people. To save them from this 
danger, he addressed to them an affectionate and truly 
pastoral letter, which will be found at the close of the 
Answer to Mr. W illiams.* 

On the 29th of June, 1752, Mr. Edwards married his 
third daughter, Estuer, to the Rev. Aaron Burr, of 
Newark, president of the college of New Jersey, then 
established in that town, and a few years afterwards re- 
moved to Princeton. 

In the following letter to Mr. Erskine, which is rich in 
intelligence, as well as thought, the reader will find one 
fact not generally known,—that Mr. Edwards, in the 
latter part of the summer of 1751, was applied to, with 
much earnestness, by some parish in Virginia, to go and 
settle with them in the ministry. They offered him a 
handsome support, and sent a messenger with the offer, 
but his instalment at Stockbridge had taken place before 
his arrival. 


“ To the Rev. John Erskine. 


Stockbridge, July 7, 1752. 
Rev. AND DEAR BRoTHER, 


The last spring I received a letter from you, dated, at 
the beginning, July 17, and at the end, Sept. 5, 1751; 
and the week before last I received another letter, dated 
Feb. 11, 1752, with a packet, containing Arnauld de la 
fréquente Communion ; Goodwin’s Sermon at the Ordina- 
tion of Mr. Pickering; Mr. Jarvis’s Sermon on Methods 
for reviving Religion; Reasons of Dissent from the Sen- 
tence of the General Assembly ; Edwards on Christ, God- 
man; Mr. Hartley’s Sermon; Parish on the Assembly’s 
Catechism ; and Dr. Gill’s Sermon on Isaiah xi. 12. I 
heartily thank you for these letters and pamphlets. Ar- 
nauld on frequent Communion will not be very profitable 
to me, by reason of my not understanding the French. 
But several of the rest have been very agreeable to me. 
That letter which you mention in your last, dated Feb. 11, 
as sent about a twelve-month before, containing some 
Remarks on the Decay of the Power of the Papal Clergy, 
and an Abstract of Venema’s Reasonings to prove that 
Judas was not present at the Lord’s Supper, I never 
received, and regret it much that I missed it, and request 
that you would still send me those Remarks on the Decay 
of the Papal Clergy. 

I am obliged to you for the particular information you 
have given me, concerning Mr. Adam of Falkirk’s affair. 
Though it is a pity so deserving a person should suffer at 
all from his brethren, only for not acting contrary to his 
conscience; yet it is matter of thankfulness, that the 
Assembly of the year 51 showed so much better temper 
than that of the preceding year. I shall be glad to hear 
concerning the temper and conduct of the Assembly of 
this present year, 1752. 

I am sorry to learn, that there is so much reason to 
fear, that the revival of religion in the Netherlands will 
be hindered, and brought under a cloud, through the pre- 
vailing of imprudences. It is what I was afraid I should 
hear. I should be glad to see the Pastoral Letter you 
mention against Fanaticism, though written by one dis- 
affected to the revival. I wish I could see a History of 
Enthusiasm through all ages, written by some good hand, 

#* This excellent letter, omitted here for want of room, will be found in 
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a hearty friend of vital religion, a person of accurate judg- 
ment, and large acquaintance with ecclesiastical history. 
Such a history, well written, might doubtless be exceed- 
ingly useful and instructive, and of great benefit to the 
church of God; especially, if there were united with it 
a proper account and history of true religion. I should 
therefore choose, that the work should be a history of true, 
vital, and experimental religion, and enthusiasm: bring- 
ing down the history from age to age, judiciously and 
clearly making the distinction between one and the other ; 
observing the difference of source, progress, and issue ; 
properly pointing out the limits, and doing justice to each, 
in every age, and at each remarkable period. I don’t 
know that there is any such thing extant, or any thing 
that would, in any good measure, answer the same pur- 
pose. If there be, I should be glad to hear of it. 

I thank you for the account you give me of Mr. Taylor’s 
writings, and of the things which he is doing to propagate 
his opinions. It now appears to be a remarkable time in 
the christian world; perhaps such an one, as never has 
been before : things are going down-hill so fast, and truth 
and religion, both of heart and practice, are departing by 
such swift steps, that I think it must needs be, that a 
crisis is not very far off; and what will then appear, I will 
not pretend to determine. 

The last week I sent away my answer to Mr. Williams. 
If I live till it is published, I will endeavour to send one 
to you, and some other friends in Scotland. I hope now, 
in,a short time, to be at leisure to resume my design, of 
writing something on the Arminian controversy. I have 
no thought of going through with all parts of the contro- 
versy at once; but the subject which I intended, God 
willing, first to write something upon, was Fee-will und 
Moral Agency; endeavouring, with as much exactness 
as I am able, to consider the nature of that freedom of 
moral agents, which makes them the proper subjects of 
moral government, moral precepts, councils, calls, motives, 
persuasions, promises and threatenings, praise and blame, 
rewards and punishments: strictly examining the modern 
notions of these things, endeavouring to demonstrate their 
most palpable imconsistency and absurdity ; endeavouring 
also to briny the late great objections and outcries against 
Calvinistic divinity, from these topics, to the test of the 
strictest reasoning ; and particularly that great objection, 
in which the modern writers have so much gloried, so 
long triumphed, with so great a degree of insult towards 
the most excellent divines, and in effect against the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ :—viz. That the Calvinistic notions 
of God’s moral government are contrary to the common 
sense of mankind. In this Essay, I propose to take par- 
ticular notice of the writings of Dr. Whitby, and Mr. 
Chubb, and the writings of some others, who, though not 
properly Pelagians, nor Arminians, yet in their notions of 
the freedom of the will, have, in the main, gone into the 
same scheme. But, if I live to prosecute my design, IL 
shall send you a more particular account of my plan after 
it is perfected. 

I suppose there has been a trial before now, whether a 
national collection can be obtained in Scotland, for New 
Jersey college: unless it has been thought prudent, by 
such as are friends of the affair, to put it off a year 
longer; as some things I have seen seem to argue. There 
was a design of Mr, Pemberton’s going to England and 
Scotland. He was desired by the trustees, and it was his 
vol. i. pp. 529—531, and shouid be read in this place. 
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settled purpose, to have gone the last year; but his 
people, and his colleague, Mr. Cummings, hindered it. 
His intention of going occasioned great uneasiness among 
his people, and created some dissatisfaction towards 
him, in the minds of some of them. Since that President 
Burr has been desired to go, by the unanimous voice of 
the trustees. Nevertheless, I believe there is little pro- 
bability of his consenting to it; partly, on the account of 
his having lately entered into a married state. On the 
29th of last month, he was married to my third daughter. 

What you write of the appointment of a gentleman, to 
the office of lieut. governour, of Virginia, who is a friend 
of religion, is an event that the friends of religion in 
America have great reason to rejoice in; by reason of the 
late revival of religion in that province, and the opposition 
that has been made against it, and the great endeavours to 
crush it, by many of the chief men of the province. Mr. 
Davies, ina letter I lately received from him, dated March 
2, 1752, mentions the same thing. His words are, ‘ we 
have a new governor; who is a candid, condescending 
gentleman. And, as he has been educated in the church 
of Scotland, he has a respect for the presbyterians ; which 
I hope is a happy omen.’ I was in the latter part of the 
last summer applied to, with much earnestness and im- 
portunity, by some of the people of Virginia, to come and 
settle among them, in the work of the ministry; who 
subscribed handsomely for my encouragement and support, 
and sent a messenger to me with their request and sub- 
scriptions ; but I was installed at Stockbridge before the 
messenger came. I have written some account of the state 
of things at Stockbridge to Mr. M‘Laurin; which you 
doubtless will have opportunity to see. 

July 24. The people of Northampton are still destitute 
of a minister, and in broken, sorrowful circumstances. 
They had the last winter Mr. Farrand, a young gentleman 
from New Jersey college; but contended much about 
him, so that he has left them. They are now in a state of 
contention; my warmest opposers are quarrelling among 
themselves. I hear they have lately sent for a young 
preacher, a Mr. Green of Barnstable, who is soon expect- 
ed; but I know nothing of his character. 

Another minister has lately been dismissed from his 
people, on the same account that I was dismissed from 
Northampton: viz. Mr. Billings of Cold Spring. Many 
of the Cold Spring people were originally of Northampton, 
were educated in the principles, and have followed the ex- 
ample, of the people there. 

I heartily thank you for the accounts you have from 
time to time sent me of new books, that are published in 
Great Britain. I desire you would continue such a 
favour. Iam fond of knowing how things are going on 
in the literary world. 

Mr. John Wright, a member of New Jersey college ; 
who is to take the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the next 
September; is now at my house. He was born in Scot- 
land ; has lived in Virginia; is a friend and acquaintance 
of Mr. Davies; has a great interest in the esteem of the 
religious people of Virginia, and is peculiarly esteemed 
by President Burr; has been admitted to special intimacy 
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with him; and is a person of very good character for his 
understanding, prudence, and piety. He has a desire to 
have a correspondence with some divine of his native 
country, and has chosen you for his correspondent, if he 
may be admitted to such a favour. He intends to send 
you a letter with this, of which I would ask a favourable 
reception, as he has laid me under some special obliga- 
tions. 

My wife joins with me in affectionate salutations to you, 
and Mrs. Erskine. Hoping that we shall continue to re- 
member each other at the throne of grace, I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate and obliged 
Brother and servant, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


Soon after he had entered on the mission at Stockbridge, 
Mr. Edwards addressed the Rev. Mr. Hollis, by letter, 
concerning the Indian schools, and the state of the mission 
at large. The observations of a year had now brought him 
far more intimately acquainted with the actual state of 
things, and particularly, with the manner in which the 
annual benefactions of that gentleman had been expended ; 
and he felt himself bound, at whatever hazard, to make 
the facts known. In doing this, he presented him, in a 
letter bearing date July 17, 1752, with a succinct and well 
drawn history of the mission, and stated, in general terms, 
the unhappy disagreement subsisting among the English 
inhabitants of Stockbridge, as well as various other cir- 
cumstances of malignant aspect, which threatened ruin to 
the mission, and to the Indian schools. Want of room 
forbids its insertion. With this letter, he forwarded to Mr. 
Hollis a certificate, from a large number of the most re- 
spectable people of the town, stating the actual conduct of 
his agent, or instructor, the condition of the Indian boys, 
and the manner in which his benefactions had been per- 
verted. 

The firm and undeviating course of conduct pursued by 
Mr. Edwards, with regard to the Indian schools, and the 
general concerns of the mission, at length convinced the 
resident trustee, and his new friends, that they had nothing 
to hope from any compliances on his part. They resolved, 
therefore, if possible, to effect his removal from Stock- 
bridge. With this view, that gentleman repaired to Boston, 
and endeavoured, in conversation, not only with the com- 
missioners, but with some of the principal men in the 
government, (and among others, with the secretary of the 
province,) to produce in their minds very unfavourable 
impressions concerning him: particularly, that he was a 
man of an unyielding character, and unwilling to be re- 
conciled to those from whom he had differed; and that, 
by this course, he was likely to ruin the Indian mission. The 
friends of Mr. Edwards, in Boston, giving him timely 
notice of this attempt; he addressed a letter to the Hon. 
Mr, Willard, in his own defence, bearing date Jullyadies 
1752 ; in which he so effectually refuted these represent- 
ations, that the influence of that gentleman was perma- 


nently secured, in favour of the mission, and its real 
friends. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


VOTE OF THANKS OF COMMISSIONERS—SERMON AT NEWARK—MEASURES OF THE ENEMIES OF THE MISSION DEFEATED 
—LETTER TO MR. OLIVER—FREEDOM OF THE WILL—LETTER TO MR. ERSKINE—DEPOSITION OF MR. GILLESPIE— 
LETTER TO DO.—LETTER TO MR. M‘CULLOCH—REPORT OF INDIAN AGENT—REPLY OF MR. EDWARDS—FURTHER DE- 


FEAT OF THE ENEMIES OF THE MISSION. 


On the 29th of June, the secretary of the commission- 
ers im Boston forwarded, by their direction, to Mr. Ed- 
wards and Mr. Hawley, an official expression of the 
approbation, entertained by that board, of the firmness 
and integrity manifested by them, in their conduct relative 
to the Stockbridge mission.* The commissioners knew of 
the attempt made, to shake their own confidence, and that 
of the public, in their agents in that mission ; and doubt- 
less intended, by this prompt and unequivocal act of 
Justice, at once to sustain the hearts of these gentlemen, 
under their severe trials, and to make it manifest to all men, 
that, notwithstanding that attempt, they continued to re- 
pose in them an undiminished confidence. In his reply, 
bearing date Aug. 27, 1752, Mr. Edwards, after returning 
his thanks to those gentlemen, for this very decisive ex- 
pression of their favourable opinion, made to their secretary 
his regular report of the state of the mission. 

After observing, that the people of the town, both Eng- 
lish and Indians, notwithstanding repeated and vigorous 
efforts to break up their union, and, particularly, to excite 
a disaffection in them towards their ministers, were all 
happily united in opinion and affection, except one indi- 
vidual and his family; he mentions the alliance of the 
resident trustee with his family, which took place soon 
after the arrival at Stockbridge of his nephew from Con- 
necticut. The latter gentleman soon called on Mr. Ed- 
wards, and, after alluding to the fact, that he was opposed 
to the appointment of his cousin, as superintendent of the 
female boarding-school, insisted, as a member of the 
society in London, and of the board of commissioners, on 
knowing his reasons ; and, at the same time, offered to be 
the instrument of settling the differences subsisting at 
Stockbridge. Mr. Edwards, preferring to answer this de- 
mand by letter, declined to make a representation of the 
case before him, but offered to join with him, in an earnest 
representation to the board of commissioners, that they 
would appoint a committee, to come on the spot, to inquire 
into the existing difficulties ; on the ground, that it was 
more proper to have such a committee, as judges or medi- 
ators, than an individual, who was very nearly related to 
the family chiefly interested in these contentions; and 
proposed, that the commissioners, by their committee, 
should be desired to look into the management of the 
affairs at Stockbridge, from the beginning, by all the living 
inhabitants and residents of the town, who had had any 
hand in them, in any respect; declaring himself ready to 
open himself with freedom before such a committee.— 
His correspondent, in reply, declined this proposal, re- 
asserted his right to know the objections to the proposed 
teacher of the boarding-school, and intimated the regret 
which he should feel, if obliged to inform the society in 
London of the existing state of things at Stockbridge.-— 
Mr. Edwards, in his answer, insisted anew on his former 


* The copy designed for Mr, Hawley was enclosed in the letter to Mr. 
Edwards. Probably a similar vote was forwarded diyectly to Mr. Wood- 


proposal, of referring the case to the commissioners, de- 
clared himself not satisfied, that his correspondent, acting 
singly, had authority to demand the reasons of his judg- 
ment, as to the teacher of the female school, whatever the 
society in London, or their commissioners in Boston, acting 
as a body, might have; and concluded, by referring him- 
self again to the commissioners, who were his constituents, - 
and who had, a little before, informed him, that they look- 
ed upon their agents as accountable to them only. 

The arrival of this gentleman, and the assurances he 
gave them of his influence with the society in London, 
revived for a time the drooping courage of his friends, 
particularly of the resident trustee, and of the agent of 
Mr. Hollis, who had, just before that event, resolved on 
removing from Stockbridge.—Having thus alluded to the 
mischievous consequences growing out of this unhappy 
state of things, Mr. Edwards proceeds,—“ Thus things 
go on, in a state of confusion, of which those at a distance 
can scarcely have any idea. In the mean time, the affair 
of the Six Nations is languishing to death. The affair of 
the Mohawks is, I fear, past recovery, and in a manner 
dead. They seem to be discouraged, are most of them 
gone, and I do not expect will come up again; unless it 
be to get presents, and satisfy their hunger, in the present 
time of great scarcity in their own country. They have 
apparently very much given up the idea of coming hither 
for instruction. The Onvhquaugas have not been here so 
long, to be discouraged by our management. Butif things 
go on in this manner, it may be expected that they will be 
discouraged also. The management of things has a great 
while been in wrong hands. They ought to be conducted 
exclusively by the commissioners, who have had the care 
of Stockbridge affairs ; but here are others, who seem to 
aim to engross all to themselves, to be indefatigably active 
in prosecuting their particular designs, and impatient of 
every thing that stands in their way. 

“ Very much depends on the appointment of a teacher 
of the female school. If that affair is settled to their 
minds, their influence here is well established. They are 
sensible that affairs depend very much on this simple 
point, and therefore this is the point they drive at with all 
their might. The wisdom of the commissioners will 
easily discover, that this is the juncture, in which the 
foundation is to be laid of the future state of things in 
Stockbridge ; of their prosperity or adversity ; and per- 
haps with no opportunity of future redress. I look upon 
myself as called upon to speak somewhat freely at such 
a juncture; and therefore I hope my so doing will be 
candidly interpreted by the commissioners. I do not think 
that our affairs will ever prosper, if they must be under 
the hands of the resident trustee and his friends.” 

In the month of September, Mr. Edwards went into 
New Jersey, and, on the 28th of that month, preached a 


bridge, as that gentleman always enjoyed their fullest confidence. 
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sermon from James ii. 19. before tne synod at Newark, 
entitled, “True Grace distinguished from the Experience 
of Devils,” which was published at their request. It is 
a clear, condensed, and powerful exhibition of the differ- 
ences between real religion and its counterfeits, and will 
be found eminently useful, as a criterion of christian 
character. 

« In the unhappy controversy, between Mr. Woodbridge 
and his opponent, perhaps no one circumstance had been 
more mortifying to the latter, or had had a more direct 
tendency to defeat all his measures, than the fact, that the 
white inhabitants of the town, (his own immediate family 
connexions excepted,) as well as the Indians of both 
nations, were, to a man, opposed to himself, and friendly 
to his antagonist. his rendered his daily life uncomfort- 
able ; it discouraged every attempt to forward his plans 
at the public meetings of the town; and when any point 
in controversy was to be decided, or any measure attempted, 
at Boston, he found that Mr. Woodbridge had a host of 
substantial witnesses on the spot, who gave in their testi- 
mony without fear. In this way, hitherto, every important 
design had been frustrated. 

The winter, that was approaching, was regarded by 
both parties as a most important and interesting period ; 
during which, in all probability, the affairs of the mission, 
and of the town, would be brought to a crisis. Those 
opposed to Mr. Woodbridge, were not ignorant, that, if 
Mr. Edwards were continued as the missionary at Stock- 
bridge, such was his influence at Boston, and his general 
weight of character, there was too much probability, that 
Mr. Woodbridge would be continued the school-master of 
the Housatonnucks, and Mr. Hawley of the Iroquois. In 
that case, there was but little chance of the female school 
being placed in the desired hands; if that failed, the 
stewardship of all the schools would fail; and then the 
whole system of measures, apparently so happily con- 
ceived, would be defeated. But if Mr. Edwards could 
be removed from Stockbridge, the removal of Mr. Wood- 
bridge would be attended with less difficulty ; that of 
Mr. Hawley, a young man, would follow of course, which 
would make way for the son of the resident trustee : these 
changes would almost necessarily insure the female 
school, as well as the stewardship and agency, in the 
family ; and then the other objects in view could scarcely 
fail to be accomplished. As so much depended on the 
fact, whether Mr. Edwards was continued at Stockbridge, 
or not; there seemed to be held out, to minds capable of 
being influenced by them, very strong inducements to 
make one vigorous effort to effect his removal. This was 
accordingly resolved on, and, by some of the persons 
concerned, incautiously proclaimed. 

One of the steps taken to accomplish this so desired 
object, is mentioned in the following letter. Whether it 
was one of the measures concerted, or was the self-suggested 
plan of the individual, who attempted to execute it, does 
not certainly appear. Could he have succeeded, could 
the English inhabitants of the town have been changed, 
and a new set of inhabitants have been introduced, all of 
them his adherents; no event probably would have so 
much furthered the objects in view. The almost utter 
impossibility of its success, connected with its total and 
immediate discomfiture, rendered the attempt supremely 
ridiculous, and covered the individual making it, and his 
party, with confusion. 
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“To Andrew Oliver, Esquire. 


Stockbridge, Oct. 1752. 
Sir, 

Since my letter of Aug. 27, various things have oc- 
curred among us, of which it may not be improper to 
inform you. Jt seems as though there was a resolution, 
in the people on the hill, to carry their schemes into effect, 
though the earth should be removed for it. The opponent 
of Mr. Woodbridge has lately made a vigorous and vehe- 
ment attempt, suddenly to change the English inhabitants 
of the town, by buying out, at once, the old inhabitants in 
general. To this end, he arose very early in the morning, 
and went out before day, and called some of them out of 
their beds, offering to buy their farms. In this manner, 
he went from one to another, until he had been to almost 
all the inhabitants in that forenoon; offering very high 
prices, and cash in hand; vehemently pressing that the 
bargain should be immediately closed, and the writings 
drawn, and the affair completed, without delay ; urging it 
most pressingly on each one. One of the inhabitants 
completed and finished the affair with him. Some others 
came to a verbal agreement, on conditions. But, not- 
withstanding the great and extraordinary vigour, with 
which this matter was carried on, yet the design was dis- 
covered, before it could be completed, and so disappointed ; 
and then his friends, and he himself too, were glad to lay 
this conduct to distraction. 

A scheme is plainly laid, entirely to thrust Mr. Hawley 
out of the schools; let his friends and constituents do 
what they will to prevent it. The resident trustee has 
told Mr. Hawley, that it is the design of Mr. Hollis’s for- 
mer school-master, to set up a distinct independent school, 
under another teacher, whom he shall provide to keep the 
school on Mr. Hollis’s behalf, and that he intends to take up 
all boys who come, to board them and clothe them well, bet- 
ter than heretofore. Probably he presumes, that the cloth- 
ing and presents that will be offered, will tempt them all to 
subject themselves to himself, rather than to Mr. Hawley. 

IT have lately been a journey to Newark, in New Jersey, 
where I saw Mr. Hazzard, a merchant in New York, who 
told me that he, the last June, received and answered two 
bills from him, drawn on Mr. Hollis, of £80 sterling 
apiece. By this, it appears, that he has drawn full pay 
from Mr. Hollis, for the two years past, as much as he 
had in the preceding years, without clothing the boys in 
the least; imposing on Mr. Hollis, in an almost unprece- 
dented manner, considering the greatness of the injury, 
the plainness of the case, and the obstinacy with which he 
has proceeded to such a step, after this part of the coun- 
try had been, so long a time, so full of objections to his 
being here at Mr. Hollis’s expense, without being engaged 
in the business to which Mr. Hollis appointed him, and 
for which he agreed to send him his money. In the be- 
ginning of the year before last, he professedly threw up 
Mr. Hollis’s school, and dismissed all his boys, supposing 
that Mr. Hollis was dead; it having been long since he 
heard any thing from him. In what he did afterwards, 
in teaching the Mohawks, he did not pretend to proceed 
on Mr. Hollis’s plan, or with any expectation of any pay 
from him. And he never pretended to take up any boys 
on Mr, Hollis’s account, till about a year afterwards, viz. 
the last autumn, after he had received a letter from Mr. 
Hollis ; and it is but little he has done since. The charge 
he has been at, in clothing the boys, is buta trifle. He 
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has never really kept any school at all, though sometimes 
he has pretended to teach some children to read, in a most 
confused manner. But, through a great part of the last 
year, he has not done even that. He has been absent, at 
least one third of the year; and the greater part of the 
time that he has been here, he has not had so much as the 
shadow of a school, nor been in any business whatsoever. 

I some time ago wrote a letter to Mr. Hollis, giving 
him some account of the state of his affairs here, accom- 
panied with letters from some of the inhabitants of Stock- 
bridge. I desired Mr. Prince to show those letters to some 
of the commissioners. 

One of the trustees has lately been here, but staid only 
two or three days. While he was here, there was little 
else but altercation,and warm contest, between his colleague 
and him, concerning the mode of managing affairs, and 
concerning the female school. And he is gone away en- 
tirely discouraged, with a resolution to have no more to 
do with the affairs of Stockbridge, which, he says, are 
blown up already. If it be not altogether so, yet I think 
it is high time the hon. commissioners had full informa- 
tion of the state of things among us. We have long 
waited for an opportunity to send, but none has presented. 
Mr. Hawley meets with many things to discourage him; 
his circumstances here are very difficult and precarious ; 
he greatly needs the advice of the commissioners ; he has a 
strong inclination to see the commissioners himself, and 
to confer with them, freely and fully, about the affairs in 
which he is concerned ; and it appears to me necessary 
that he should do this, both for the public interest, and on 
his own account. He is kept out of business, and proba- 
bly very good business, in which he might settle elsewhere, 
and I do not wonder that he is uneasy, and thinks it ne- 
cessary to talk with the commissioners. We have had 
thoughts of his staying, until Mr. Woodbridge went to the 
general court, the necessity of whose going appears more 
and more apparent; but the court being prorogued, and 
we not knowing for how long a time ; and the important 
matters of intelligence to the commissioners, and to Mr. 
Hollis, having been so long delayed for want of opportu- 
nity, which so much require their speedy notice ; our ca- 
lamities also continuing, and growing worse and worse; 
and it being now a time, wherein most of the Mohawks 
are gone, and so a time in which Mr. Hawley can be ab- 
sent, with far less inconvenience than some time hence, 
when many of the Mohawks are expected down, in con- 
sequence of the want of provisions in their own country ; 
and considering that probably the commissioners might 
have a more free opportunity to hear and consider Mr. 
Hawley’s representations now, than in the time of the sit- 
ting of the court; and likewise, that it might be some 
convenience to the commissioners, to have notice of the 
state of our affairs, so as to ripen their thoughts with re- 
gard to them, before the sitting of the court ;—I say, con- 

. sidering these things, it was thought advisable for Mr. 
Hawley not to delay his journey. That the Most High 
would give wisdom, and counsel, and success to the com- 
missioners, in their consultations on our affairs, and direct 
and aid those who are here employed, in so important a 
service, is the humble and earnest prayer of 

Their most obedient servant, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


From these scenes of unsuccessful intrigue, and disap- 
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Edwards, as a missionary at Stockbridge, have been fairly 
exhibited without thus detailing them, would have been 
most gladly dispensed with; the reader will turn with 
pleasure, even for a short interval, to communications 
prompted by friendship, and relating to the more general 
interests of the church. 

Some years before this, through the kindness of Mr. 
Erskine, he had received the writings of some of the more 
considerable Arminian writers, particularly of Dr. Taylor 
of Norwich, and Dr. Turnbull; which, with those of Dr. 
Whitby and those of Chubb and Tindal, already in his 
possession, furnished him with the means of examining 
their whole system. This examination he commenced, 
in form, a considerable time before he left Northampton ; 
and in the summer of 1747, as we have already seen, he 
announced, in his first letter to Mr. Erskine, the general 
plan of a Discourse on the Freedom of the Will, and 
Moral Agency. This subject drew his attention, even 
while he was a member of college ; and, from an inves- 
tigation of the nature of Pover, to which he was led by 
reading the article, in the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, relating to that subject, he derived the all-import- 
ant principle, THaT MEN, IN A PROPER SENSE, MAY BE SAID 
TO HAVE POWER TO ABSTAIN FROM SIN, AND TO REPENT, 
TO DO GOOD WORKS, AND TO LIVE HOLILY; BECAUSE 
IT DEPENDS ON THEIR WILL.—After Mr. Fd- 
wards had thus announced his plan, his attention was 
necessarily diverted from its execution, during his residence 
in Northampton, by the controversy respecting the Quali- 
fications for Communion, his Treatise on that subject, and 
the many perplexities and embarrassments, which termi- 
nated in his dismission. His removal from Northampton, 
the establishment of his family at Stockbridge, the Answer 
to Mr. Williams, and his ordinary duties as minister and 
missionary, and the unhappy controversy subsisting respect- 
ing the mission, engrossed his whole time, until July, 1752. 
In August following, he entered upon the work, and pur- 
sued it a short time; but the violence of that controversy, 
and the attempts of the party hostile to Mr. Woodbridge, 
to force him from Stockbridge, compelled him to intermit 
his labours. Some of these circumstances are alluded to, 
in the following letter to Mr. Erskine, in which the reader 
will also find some interesting details, relative to the Dutch 
church, and to the state of religion in New Jersey. 


“ Stockbridge, November 23, N. S. 1752. 
Rev. AND DEAR BROTHER, 


In August last I wrote to you, and sent away the letter, 
(with letters to some of my other correspondents,) to 
Boston, to be conveyed to Scotland. Therein I acknow- 
ledged the receipt of two letters from you, one of July 
17, 1751; another of Feb. 11, 1752; with the pamphlets, 
put with the last letter; and now acknowledge the receipt 
of another letter from you of May 14,1752; and the 
pamphlets you sent with the last. The letter I received 
the latter end of September: the pamphlets I did not 
receive till very lately : they were forgotten by Mr. Prince. 
The Treatise against Fanaticism I shall have no benefit 
from, because I am not acquainted with the French lan- 
guage. What the Jewish convert has published of his 
conversion, &c. is very agreeable. And I now heartily 
thank you for this letter and packet. I am very glad to 
see what you write concerning the state of religion in the 
Netherlands. But I believe there is more of a mixture of 


pointed avarice, all notice of which, could the life of Mr. | what is bad with the good, that appears in that land, than 
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Mr. Kennedy, and many other ministers there, are aware 
of; and that they will find, that the consequences of their 
not carefully and critically distinguishing between the good 
and bad, and guarding with the utmost caution and dili- 
gence against the latter, will prove worse than they now 
conceive of. By your account, it is now exactly with Mr. 
Kennedy, as it was with many pious ministers in America, 
in the time of the great religious moving here. They 
looked upon critical inquiries, into the difference between 
true grace and its counterfeits, or at least a being very busy 
in such inquiries, and spending time in them, to be im- 
pertinent and unseasonable; tending rather to damp the 
work of the Spirit of God, than promote it; diverting 
their own minds, and the minds of others, as they sup- 
posed, from that to which God, at such an extraordinary 
time, did loudly call them more especially to attend. The 
cry was, O, there is no danger, if we are but lively in re- 
hgion, and full of God's Spirit, and live by faith, of being 
misled! If we do but follow God, there is no danger of 
being led wrong ! ’ Tis the cold, carnal, and lifeless, that are 
most likely to be blind, and walk in darkness. Let us press 
forward, and not stay and hinder the good work, by stand- 
ing and spending time in these criticisms and carnal reason- 
ing! &c. &c. This was the language of many, till they ran 
on deep into the wilderness, and were taught by the briers 
and thorns of the wilderness. However, ’tis no wonder 
that divines in Europe will not lay very much weight on 
the admonitions they receive from so obscure a part of the 
world. Other parts of the church of God must be taught 
as we have been; and when they see and feel, then they 
will believe. Not that I apprehend there is in any mea- 
sure so much enthusiasm and disorder, mixed with the 
work in Holland, as was in many parts of America, in the 
time of the last revival of religion here. But yet I believe 
the work must be more pure, and the people more 
thoroughly guarded from his wiles, who beguiled Eve 
through his subtilty, and who corrupts the minds of zealous 
people from the simplicity that is in Christ, before the work 
goes on to a general conquest, and is maintained in its 
power and glory for a great length of time. But God will 
have his own way :—‘ Who, being his counsellor, hath 
taught Him?’ We must expect confusion and uproar, 
before we have that abundance of peace and truth, 
which the Scriptures speak of: many must run to and 
fro, and knowledge will be increased. 

The Dutch ministers in America, whom you mention, 
whom I have acquaintance with, are some of the younger 
ministers, and such as were born in America, though several 
of them have had part of their education in Holland. I 
have not acquaintance enough with them, to know their 
sentiments, particularly, about those corrupt mixtures 
above mentioned, and the care which is to be used in 
guarding against them. However, ’tis not very likely, if 
some of them should write to their brethren in Holland, 
that their letters would have more influence upon them 
than letters from you, and some others of the ministers of 
Scotland. Nevertheless, there is a prospect, that there will 
in time be very happy effects of the growing acquaintance 
and union, there is between a very considerable number of 
very hopeful and pious Dutch ministers, in the province 
of New York and New Jersey, and many English and 
Scotch ministers in America. The number of well dis- 
posed Dutch ministers in these provinces, has of late re- 
markably increased; so that I think when they meet 
together in their Coetus, they make the major part. Some 
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of the elder ministers seem to be of quite contrary senti- 
ment and disposition, not appearing friendly, as the others, 
to what they esteem the power of religion, nor approving 
of awakening, searching, strict, and experimental preach- 
ing; which has occasioned various contests among them. 
However, the stricter sort being the prevailing part, are 
like to carry the day. 

The Dutch churches in these provinces have hitherto 
been so dependent on the Classis in Holland, that, when- 
ever any among them have been educated for the minis- 
try, and any churches have been desirous of their ad- 
ministrations, they could not receive their orders on this 
side of the water, but have been obliged to go to Holland 
for ordination: which has been a great encumbrance, that 
has attended the settlement of ministers among them, and 
has undoubtedly been one occasion of such multitudes of 
the Dutch being wholly without ministers. Application 
was made not long since, through the influence of the 
forementioned serious young ministers, (as I take it,) by 
the Ceetus here, to the Classis in Holland, for their con- 
sent, that they might unite themselves to the presbyterian 
synod of New York, which now consists of English and 
Scotch. But the success of their application was pre- 
vented, by a letter written by one of the elder ministers, 
remonstrating against it, very falsely representing the New 
York synod, as no proper presbyterian synod, but rather a 
company of independents. On which, the Classis of Hol- 
land advised them, by no means, to unite themselves with 
that synod. 

The last September I went a journey into New Jersey, 
and had opportunity, in my journey, of seeing some of 
these young ministers, and conversing with them on the 
subject. They seem resolved, by some means or other, to 
disengage themselves and their churches from the foremen- 
tioned great encumbrance, of being obliged to cross the 
ocean for the ordination of every minister. I was much 
gratified, during the little opportunity I had, to observe 
the agreeable disposition of these ministers. 

There were, also, many other things I had opportunity 
to observe in those parts, which were very agreeable. I 
was there, at the time of the public commencement in the 
college, and the time of the meeting of the trustees of the 
college, the time of the meeting of the correspondents of 
the society for propagating christian knowledge, and the 
time of the meeting of the New York synod; so that I 
had opportunity to converse with ministers from Long- 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. The college is in flourishing circumstances ; 
increases apace; and is happily regulated. The trustees 
seem engaged to their utmost to promote learning, virtue, 
and true religion, in it; and none more so than Governor 
Belcher ; who is the president of the trustees, and was at 
the commencement, and at the trustees’ meeting. But 
they very much want further supplies, for the convenient 
support of the college. I had considerable opportunity to 
converse with Governor Belcher ; and was several times at 
his house at Elizabeth-town. He labours under manv of 
the infirmities of age, but savours much of a spirit of reli- 
gion, and seems very desirous of doing all.the good he 
can, while he lives. The New York synod is in flourish- 
ing circumstances: much more so than the Philadelphia 
synod. They have the greatest body of ministers now, 
and increase much faster than the other. They are in 
higher credit with the people in almost all parts, and are 
chiefly sought to for supplies by distant congregations. 
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With respect to the proceedings of the correspondents, 
they have dismissed Mr. Horton from his mission on 
* Long-Island, and he is about to settle in a congregation 
in New Jersey. He was dismissed by reason of his very 
much failing of employment: many of the clans of 
Indians, he used to preach to, having dwindled away, by 
death or dispersion, and there being but little prospect of 
Success among others that remain, and some being so 
situated, that they may conveniently be taken care of by 
other ministers. The correspondents have it in their view 


to employ the money, by which he used to be supported, | 


to support a mission among the Six Nations; after they 
have found a suitable person to undertake the business 
of such a mission, and he is fitted for it by learning the 
language. They used endeavours to obtain a suitable 
person for the business, in New Jersey; but, meeting 
with no success, they voted to empower Mr. Bellamy, Mr. 
Hopkins of Sheffield, and myself, to procure a suitable 
person, if we can find such an one, in New England, for 
the present, to come and live at Stockbridge, to be here 
learning the Mohawk language with Mr. Hawley, our 
school-master for the Mohawks, to fit him for the mission. 
Persons proper to be employed, and such as may be ob- 
tained, are very scarce; and ’tis doubtful whether we shall 
be able to obtain one. 

There is a very dark cloud, that at present attends the 
affair, relating to the Indians at Stockbridge, occasioned 
very much by one of the agents of the province, (who lives 
at Stockbridge,) pursuing measures very contrary to the 
measures of the commissioners of the society in London. 
The opposition is maintained, not with a small degree of 
stiffMMess and resolution; and the contest is become so 
great that it has brought things into very great confusion. 
This gentleman is a man of some note; and his wife’s re- 
lations earnestly engage with him, and many of them are 
persons of considerable figure in the country. The com- 
missioners all very much dislike his conduct. This con- 
test occasions no misunderstandings among the people in 
Stockbridge, in general : all, excepting those nearly related 
to the family, both English and Indians, are happily 
united to me and my family. It would be very tedious 
for me to write, and for you to read, all the particulars of 
this uncomfortable affair. ‘The commissioners are exerting 
themselves to relieve us of this calamity ; and it is pro- 
bable they will be successful. 

J thank you for the account you give of some valuable 
books published: I desire you would continue to favour 
me in this manner. I began the last August to write a 
little on the Arminian controversy, but was soon broke off: 
and such have been my extraordinary avocations and 
hinderances, that I have not had time to set pen to paper 
about this matter since. But I hope that God, in his pro- 
vidence, will favour me with opportunity to prosecute the 
design. And I desire your prayers, that God would as- 
sist me in it, and in all the work I am called to, and 
enable me to conduct my life to his glory and acceptance, 
under all difficulties and trials. 

My wife joins with me in most hearty and affectionate 
salutation to you, and Mrs. Erskine. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your affectionate and obliged 
Brother and servant, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


* Lay patronage was wholly rejected by the Scotch reformers, and was 
not introduced by law until i711. For a long period, the law was regarded 
asa public grievance, but is now submitted to, 
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“P.§. I propose with this, to send you Mr. Hobart’s 
second address to the members of the episcopal church 
in New England, and my answer to Mr. Williams, which 
I would desire you to give your neighbours, my corre- 
spondents, opportunity to read, if they desire it.” 


The correspondence of Mr. Edwards and the Rev. 
Thomas Gillespie of Carnock, in Scotland, has already 
interested the attention of the reader. This gentleman 
was born in 1708, pursued his theological studies under 
Dr. Doddridge, and was ordained and settled in the 
parish of Carnock, in 1741. He was a faithful and inde- 
fatigable minister.—< I never (says Dr. Erskine, who was 
several months his stated hearer at Carnock, and often 
heard his occasional efforts in other places) sat under a 
minister better calculated to awaken the thoughtless and 
secure, to caution convinced sinners against what would 
stifle their convictions and prevent their issuing in conver- 
sion, and to point out the differences between vital Chris- 
tianity and specious, counterfeit appearances of it.”—His 
popularity and usefulness were very great, not only in his 
own parish, but in Edinburgh and the west of Scotland. In 
1752 an event occurred, which forms an era in the ecclesi- 
astical history of thatcountry. The Rev. Andrew Richardson 
of Broughton was presented to the charge of the town of 
Inverkeithing, by the lay patron of the parish—the indivi- 
dual who had that living in his gift—The inhabitants re- 
fused to receive him as their minister. The case was 
appealed from court to court, until the General Assembly, 
in May, 1752, directed the presbytery of Dunfermline to 
admit Mr. R. to the charge of Inverkeithing, and appointed 
Mr. Gillespie to preside on the occasion. Mr. Gillespie, 
and several others in the presbytery, had conscientious 
scruples on the subject of lay patronage, and fully believed 
that no one, on the principles of the gospel, could have 
any right to place a clergyman over a parish but the 
people themselves.* He therefore, and those who thought 
with him, declined obedience to the mandate: and while 
they were subjected to various ecclesiastical censures, he 
was deposed from the ministry, and removed from the 
parish of Carnock. When called to the bar to receive 
his sentence, he replied, “‘ Moderator, I receive this sen- 
tence of the General Assembly with reverence and awe. 
But I rejoice that it is given to me, on the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on his name, but to suffer for 
his sake.” 

For about a year he preached to his people out of doors, 
hoping that the sentence would be reversed; at the close 
of which, a church having been purchased for him in 
Dunfermline, a short distance from Carnock, he preached 
there, as an independent, about six years, unconnected 
with any associate in the ministry. In 1758 he united 
with the Rev. Thomas Boston, Jr., and formed a new 
establishment, called, The Presbytery of Relief; to which 
some dissenting ministers of England soon acceded. The 
congregations at present connected with them, and known, 
as an ecclesiastical body, by the name of THE RELIEF, are 
65 in number, are found in all the principal towns, and 
many of the country parishes, of Scotland, and are com- 
puted to consist of towards 60,000 individuals.+ They 
provide ministers for the inhabitants of those parishes, 
which do not submit to ministers introduced by lay pa- 
tronage ; and readily admit to ministerial and church 


+ “Mr. Gillespie died, Jan. 19th, 1774, in serenity of mind, and good 
hope through grace.” 
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communion, evangelical ministers of the church of Scot- 


land, and of the church of England. 

The correspondents of Mr. Edwards had forwarded to 
him various publications relative to the deposition of Mr. 
Gillespie ; and the views which he formed with regard to 


it, as expressed in the following letter, while they must,” 


at the time, have been consoling and supporting to the 
excellent man to whom they were sent, will also probably 
harmonize with those of every reader of these pages. 


“ To the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, Carnock. 


Stocl-bridge, Nov. 24, 1752. 
Rev. AND DEAR BROTHER, 


In letters and pamphlets lately forwarded to me, by 
some of my correspondents in Scotland, I have received 
the affecting and surprising account of your deposition, 
for not assisting in the settlement of Mr. Richardson, at 
Inverkeithing. The circumstances of which affair seem to 
be such, as abundantly manifest your cause to be good ; 
at the same time that they plainly show the persecuting 
spirit with which you have been proceeded against. It 
is strange, that a protestant church should condemn and 
depose one of her ministers, for conscientiously declining 
to act in a forced settlement of a minister, over a congre- 
gation that have not chosen him as their pastor, but are 
utterly averse to his administrations, ai least as to a stated 
attendance upon them. It is to be wondered at, that such 
a church, at this time of day, after the cause of liberty in 
matters of conscience has been so abundantly defended, 
should arrogate to herself such a kind of authority over 
the consciences of both ministers and people, and use it in 
such a manner, by such severity, to establish that, which 
is not only contrary to the liberty of Christians, wherewith 
Christ has made them free; but so directly contrary to 
her own professed principles, acts, and resolutions, entered 
on public record. The several steps of this proceeding, 
and some singular measures taken, and the hastiness and 
vehemence of the’ proceeding, are such, as savour very 
strongly of the very spirit of persecution, and must be 
greatly to the dishonour of the church of Scotland; and 
are such, as will naturally engage the friends of God’s 
people, abroad in the world, in your favour, as suffering 
very injuriously. It is wonderful, that a church, which 
has itself suffered so much by persecution, should be 
guilty of so much persecution. This proceeding gives 
reason to suspect, that the church of Scotland, which was 
once so famous, is not what it once was. It appears pro- 
bable to me, at this distance, that there is something else 
at the bottom, besides a zeal to uphold the authority of 
the church. Perhaps many of the clergy of the church of 
Scotland have their minds secretly infected with those lax 
principles of the new divinity, and have imbibed the Jibe- 
val doctrines, as they are accounted, which are so much in 
vogue at the present day, and so contrary to the strict, 
mysterious, spiritual, soul-humbling principles of our 
forefathers. I have observed, that these modern fashion- 
able opinions, however called noble and liberal, are com- 
monly attended, not only with a haughty contempt, but 
an inward malignant bitterness of heart, towards all the 
zealous professors and defenders of the contrary spiritual 
principles, that do so nearly concern the vitals of religion, 
and the power of experimental godliness. 'This, be sure, 
has been the case in this land. I have known many gen- 
tlemen, (especially in the ministry,) tainted with these 
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liberal principles; who, though none seem to be such 
warm advocates as they, for liberty and freedom of 
thought, or condemn a narrow and persecuting spirit so 
much as they ; yet, in the course of things, have made it 
manifest, that they themselves had no small share of a 
persecuting spirit. They were, indeed, against any body’s 
restraining their liberties, and pretending to control them 
in their thinking and professing as they please; and that 
is what they mean, truly, when they plead for liberty. 
But they have that inward enmity of spirit towards those 
others mentioned, that, if they see an opportunity to per- 
secute them under some good cloak, and with some false 
pretext, they will eagerly embrace it, and proceed with 
great severity and vehemence. Thus far, perhaps, if the 
truth were known, it would appear, that some of your 
most strenuous persecutors hate you much more for some- 
thing else, than they do for your not obeying the orders of 
the general assembly. I do not pretend to know how the 
case is. I only speak from what I have seen and found, 
here in America, in cases somewhat similar. However, it 
is beyond doubt, that this proceeding will stand on the 
records of future time, for the lasting reproach of your 
persecutors ; and your conduct, for which you have suf- 
fered, will be to your lasting honour in the church of God. 
And what is much more, that, which has been condemned 
in you by man, and for which you have suffered from 
him, is doubtless approved by God, and I trust you will 
have a glorious reward from him. For the cause you 
suffer in, is the cause of God; and if God be for us, who 
can be against us? If he justifies, what need we care who 
condemns? Not only is the mercy of God, dear brother, 
manifested, in its being granted you to suffer for his sake, 
but his mercy is to be taken notice of, in many of the cir- 
cumstances of this suffering. Particularly, that he has 
excited so many to appear for you: that you had the ma~- 
jor part of the presbytery, which you belong to, with you 
in the affair, though God has honoured you above all the 
rest, in calling you to suffer for his name: that the major 
part of the commission of the General Assembly did in 
effect approve of the conduct of the presbytery, judging it 
no censurable fault: that no greater part of the Assembly 
had a hand in your deposition: that so many of God’s 
people have, on this occasion, very boldly appeared to 
befriend you, as suffering in a righteous cause, openly 
condemning the conduct of your most bitter prosecutors, 
and testifying an abhorrence of their conduct: and that 
many have appeared, liberally to contribute to your out- 
ward support; so that, by what I understand, you are 
likely to be no loser in that respect ; by which, your ene- 
mies will, perhaps, be entirely disappointed. And, above 
all, that you have been enabled, through the whole of this 
affair, to conduct yourself with so much christian meek- 
ness, decency, humility, proper deference to authority, and 
composure and fortitude of mind; which is an evident 
token that God will appear for you, and also, that he will 
appear against your enemies. When I received your kind 
letter, soon after my dismission from Northampton, so full 
of expressions of sympathy towards me under what I 
suffered, I little thought of your being brought so soon 
under sufferings so similar. But, seeing God has so or- 
dered it in his providence, my prayer and hope is, that he 
would abundantly reward your sympathy in my case. 
‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

As to myself, I still meet with difficulties in my new 
station, which arise partly from private views (as it is to 
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be feared) of some particular persons of some note and 
distinction, who are concerned with the affair of the Mo- 
hawks here, and partly from the same spirit and the same 
persons, and others nearly related to them, who fomented 
the contention with me at Northampton. However, all 
the people, both Indians and English, except the very few 
of the above-mentioned connexion, are firmly united to 
me: and the commissioners in Boston, who are my con- 
stituents, and from whom I have my support, are altoge- 
ther on my side ; and are endeavouring to the utmost to 
remove the difficulties that attend our affairs ; by which 
the cause of religion here, especially among the Mohawks, 
suffers much more than I do, or am like to do, in my per- 
sonal and temporal interests. These difficulties which 
have arisen, have, indeed, almost brought the Mohawk 
affair to ruin, which the last year was attended with so 
glorious a prospect. It would be very tedious to relate 
the particulars of this unhappy affair. I think that God, 
by these sufferings, calls me to expect no other than to 
meet with difficulties and trials while in this world. And 
what am I better than my fathers, that I should expect to 
fare better in the world, than the generality of Christ’s fol- 
lowers in all past generations. May all our trials be for 
our justification, and our being more and more meet for 
our Master’s use, and prepared to enter into the joy of our 
Lord, in a world where all tears shall be wiped from the 
eyes of God’s people. Let us, dear Sir, earnestly pray 
one for another, that it may be thus with us; and that, 


however we may be called to labour and to suffer, we may. 


see peace on God’s Israel, and hereafter eternally glory 
and triumph with his inheritance. God has of late mer- 
cifully preserved my wife and youngest daughter, in time 
of very sore and dangerous sickness, and restored them 
again. My eldest daughter has also been sick, and is 
restored in a considerable degree. 

The Northampton people remain in sorrowful circum- 
stances, destitute of a settled minister, and without any 
prospect of a settlement; having met with many disap- 
pointments. But all don’t as yet seem to be effectual, to 
bring them to a suitable temper of mind. I much desire 
to hear from you, and to be informed of your present cir- 
cumstances. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your affectionate brother 
in the gospel, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


With the preceding letter was sent the following to Mr. 
M‘Culloch. 


“ Stockbridge, Nov. 24, 1752. 
Rev. AND DEAR SIR, 

I thank you for your letter of March 3, 1752, which I 
received this fall. I thank you for your friendly and in- 
structive observations, on God’s dealings with me and my 
family. Though God’s dispensations towards me, have 
been attended with some distinguishing trials, yet the end 
of the Lord has been very gracious. 
fested himself very pitiful and of tender mercy, in the 
midst of difficulties we have met with, in merciful circum- 


stances with which they have been attended, and also in | 


the event of them. Our circumstances, here at Stock- 
bridge, are in many respects comfortable. We here live 
in peace and friendship, with the generality of the people. 
But we are not without our difficulties and troubles here. 


He has ever mani- | 
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The Indian affair, which the last year was attended with 
so pleasing and glorious a prospect, has since been un- 
speakably embarrassed, through the particular schemes of 
certain individuals, who are opposed, in their counsels and 
measures, to the commissioners of the Society in London, 
and are, to their utmost, striving to accomplish their de- 
signs in opposition to them ; and in this great contest I am 
looked on as a person not a little obnoxious. They belong 
to a family of some note, who vigorously abetted and set 
forward my opposers at Northampton, and were a chief 
occasion of my removal from that town; to whom my 
settlement at Stockbridge was very grievous; who now 
take occasion to exert themselves to the utmost to weaken 
my interest and influence ; and J have all reason to think, 
would, if it were possible, undermine me, and procure 
my removal far hence. Many endeavours have been used 
to disaffect my people towards me, but all in vain. They 
are all firmly united to me, excepting the forementioned 
family. Endeavours have been used, also, to disaffect 
some of the commissioners; but wholly in vain. They 
seem to have their eyes very wide open, as to their par- 
ticular designs and schemes, and the true spring of their. 
opposition. We hope for an end of this lamentable con- 
test before long. But its effects hitherto have beer very 
sorrowful, especially with regard to the Mohawks. Some 
other things have happened, which have much prejudiced 
the cause of religion among the Indians; and among 
other things, the discovery of the famous Tartarian root, 
described in Chambers’s dictionary, called Ginseng, which 
was found in our woods the last summer, and is since 
found in the woods in many of these western parts of 
New England, and in the country of the Six Nations. 
The traders in Albany have been eager to purchase all 
that they could, of this root, to send to England; where 
they make great profit by it. This has occasioned our 
Indians of all sorts, young and old, to spend abundance 
of time in wandering about the woods, and sometimes to 
a great distance, in the neglect of public worship, and of 
their husbandry ; and also in going much to Albany, to 
sell their roots, (which proves worse to them than their 
going into the woods,) where they are always much in 
the way of temptation and drunkenness ; especially when 
they have money in their pockets. The consequence has 
been that many of them have laid out their money, which 
they have got for their roots of Ginseng, for rum ; where- 
with they have intoxicated themselves. 

God has been very gracious to my family of late, 
when some of them have been visited with sore sickness. 
My wife has lately been very dangerously sick, so as to 
be brought to the very brink of the grave. She had very 
little expectation of life, but seemed to be assisted to an 
unweaned resignation to the Divine will, and an unshaken 
peace and joy in God, in the expectation of a speedy de- 
parture. But God was pleased to preserve her, and mer- 
cifully to restore her to a pretty good state of health. My 
youngest daughter also, who has been a very infirm child, 
was brought nigh unto death by a sore fit of sickness, and 
is now also restored to her former state. My daughter 
Parsons, my eldest daughter, who with her husband has 
removed from Northampton, and dwells in Stockbridge, 
has also very lately been very sick, but is in a considerable 
measure restored. My daughter Esther’s marriage with 
President Burr, of Newark, seems to be very much to the 
satisfaction of ministers and people in those parts, and also 
of our friends in Boston, and other parts of New England. 
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As to the state of religion in America, I have but 
little to write that is comfortable; but there seems to be 
better appearances in some other colonies than in New 
England. When I was lately in New Jersey, in the time 
of the synod there, I was informed of some small mov- 
ings and revivals in some places on Long-Island and New 
Jersey. I there had the comfort of a short interview with 
Mr. Davies of Virginia, and was much pleased with him 
and his conversation. He appears to be a man of very 
solid understanding, discreet in his behaviour, and polish- 
ed and gentlemanly in his manners, as well as fervent 
and zealous in religion. He gave an account of the pro- 
bability of the settlement of a Mr. Todd, a young man 
of good learning and of a pious disposition, in a part of 
Virginia near to him. Mr. Davies represented before the 
synod, the great necessities of the people in the back 
parts of Virginia, where multitudes were remarkably 
awakened and reformed several years ago, and ever since 
have been thirsting after the ordinances of God. The 
people are chiefly from Ireland, of Scotch extraction. The 
synod appointed two men to go down and preach among 
these people; viz. Mr. Henry, a Scotchman, who has 
lately taken a degree at New Jersey college, and Mr. 
Greenman, the young man who was educated at the 
charge of Mr. David Brainerd. 

The people of Northampton are in sorrowful circum- 
stances, are still destitute of a minister, and have met 
with a long series of disappointments in their attempts for 
a resettlement of the ministry among them. My opposers 
have had warm contentions among themselves. Of late, 
they have been wholly destitute of anybody to preach 
steadily among them. They sometimes meet to read and 
pray among themselves, and at other times set travellers 
or transient persons to preach, that are hardly fit to be 
employed. 

My wife joins with me in most respectful salutations to 
you and yours. Desiring your prayers, that God would be 
with us in all our wanderings through the wilderness of 
this world, 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate brother, 
In the labours of the gospel, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


The chagrin and mortification, and entire loss of influ- 
"ence and respect, consequent upon the indiscreet attempt 
to force Mr. Edwards from Stockbridge, by buying out all 
the English inhabitants, and upon its utter discomfiture, 
had, in its connexion with the infirmities of age, such an 
effect upon the individual who made it, that he was soon 
after induced to part with his property in that town, and 
remove to a distance. His children, though somewhat 
disheartened by so untoward an event, and now assured 
that if help came to them, it could not come from Stock- 
bridge, appear however to have resolved, that they would 
not lose all their labour, and all their hopes, without a 
struggle. The commissioners in Boston, of the Society 
in London, were now to a man firmly opposed to them, 
and resolved to resist them to the utmost. But their 
kinsman who was a member of the Society in London, 
was well acquainted with its board of directors, and had 
written to them in” behalf of his cousin. He had also 
applied to Mr. Hollis, to secure to her husband the man- 


agement of his benefactions. The latter gentleman also, | into open opposition ; that he had personally blamed him 


* This letter is too long for insertion. 
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and the brother of the former, had considerable influence 
at Boston, and this influence had now been exerted for a 
considerable period, to procure the removal of Mr. Ed- 
wards. At the opening of the general court, in the au- 
tumn, all the influence and all the efforts of the family, 
and its friends, were brought to bear on this one point; 
and representations most unfavourable to the character 
and qualifications of Mr. E. were made to many of the 
principal men of the province. The Annual Report of the 
resident. trustee was drawn up with a direct and imme- 
diate reference to this subject, and was read to the legisla- 
ture, when Mr. Edwards knew nothing of its contents, 
and when, being at the distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles, he of course could not at once answer it. Mr. 
Woodbridge, however, was on the spot, as were the 
honourable commissioners of the Society in London, and 
they made such counteracting statements, as the cireum- 
stances rendered proper. Of this Report we shall take 
notice further on. 

While Mr. Woodbridge was at Boston, he was inform- 
ed, and that too most incautiously, by the son of his oppo- 
nent, who went thither in company with his brother-in-law, 
the author of the Report, that the latter had solicited his 
Excellency, Sir William Pepperell, governor of the pro- 
vince, to write to England, and to use his influence, with 
the corporation in London, that Mr. Edwards might be 
removed from the office of missionary ; and that Sir Wil- 
liam had engaged to do it. On this information, coming 


so directly, Mr. Edwards felt himself bound, from a re- 


gard to his own reputation, and to the welfare of his family, 
to address Sir William on the subject; which he did ina 
letter, bearing date January 30, 1753.* In this letter, 
after reciting the preceding facts, as his apology for writing 
it, and mentioning the great disadvantage under which he 
lay, in attempting to defend himself, at such a distance, 
when he did not know what had been said to his preju- 
dice, he states, among other things, the following: That, 
since the revival of religion in 1734, the family, with which 
the writer of the Report was now connected, had discovered 
an unceasing hostility towards himself, and his own fami- 
ly, notwithstanding the best endeavours he could use to 
remove it; that they deeply engaged themselves in the 
controversy at Northampton, on the side of his opposers, 
upholding, directing, and animating them, in all their 
measures ; that two of them, especially, had been the con- 
fidential advisers of the opposition, in procuring his dis- 
mission ; that when his removal to Stockbridge was pro- 
posed, the whole family, there and elsewhere, opposed it, 
with great vehemence, though, when they saw an entire 
union and universal engagedness in all the rest of the in- 
habitants, both English and Indians, for his settlement 
there, and that there was no hope of preventing it, they ap- 
peared as though their minds were changed ;—that the 
author of the Report, during the whole controversy at 
Northampton, in direct opposition to the family, with 
which he was now connected, had remained his zealous 
friend and advocate; that he warmly advocated his re- 
moval to Stockbridge, and expressed a strong desire of 
living under his ministry ; (for the evidence of which facts, 
he refers Sir William to two of the most respectable 
gentlemen in the province ;) that this confidential friend- 
ship lasted until his connexion with that family, and then 
was suddenly changed, first into secret, and afterwards 
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for preaching to the Mohawks, as intermeddling with what 
was none of his business, although Mr. E. produced the 
note of the commissioners, expressly desiring him to preach 
to the Mohawks, until a distinct missionary was appointed 
over them; that the reason, openly assigned for the very 
great resentment of the author of the Report, and that of 
his friends, against Mr. Edwards, was, his having opposed 
the appointment of the wife of that gentleman, as teacher 
of the female school, although he neither said nor did any 
thing respecting it, until his opinion was expressly desired 
in writing by the commissioners, and then, that he oppos- 
ed it on the ground, that it was impossible for an indivi- 
dual, who had the care of two numerous families of chil- 
dren, to instruct and govern the children of an Indian 
school ;—and that, as to his qualifications for the business 
of a missionary, his communicative faculty, &c. which were 
now denied, he could only appeal to those, who had the 
best opportunity of judging, from their own experience,— 
particularly, to every man, woman, and child, in Stock- 
bridge, that had any understanding, both English and In- 
dians, except the families of the opponent of Mr. Wood- 
bridge, and of the author of the Report. Mr. Edwards 
then adds, “ Now, Sir, I humbly request, that, if you had 
resolved on endeavouring to have me removed from my 
present employment here, you would once more take the 
matter into your impartial consideration. And I would 
pray you to consider, Sir, what disadvantages I am under ; 
not knowing what has been said of me in conversation ; 
not knowing, therefore, the accusation, or what to answer 
to. The ruin of my usefulness, and the ruin of my fami- 
ly, which has greatly suffered in years past, for righteous- 
ness’ sake, are not indeed things of equal consideration with 
the public good. Yet, certainly, I should first have an 
equal, impartial, and candid hearing, before Iam executed 

“for the public good. I must leave the matter, dear Sir, to 
your justice and christian prudence ; committing the affair 
to Him, who knows all the injuries I have suffered, and 
how wrongfully I now suffer, and who is the Great Pro- 
tector of the innocent and oppressed; beseeching him to 
guide you in your determination, and mercifully to order 
the end.” 

In the month of February, 1753, the building erected 
for the instruction of the Mohawk boys, usually denomi- 
nated the boarding-school, took fire in a way unknown, 
and, with considerable furniture in it, was reduced to ashes. 
Mr. Hawley had furnished a chamber in the building, and 
resided in it. By this calamity, he lost his clothing, 
books, and furniture. It was supposed, with some grounds, 
to have been set on fire by design; and its destruction 
was, for the time, a very serious interruption to the labours 
of Mr. Hawley. 

The Report of the Indian agent was read early in the 
session. It contained various insinuations and charges, of 
a general nature, against Mr. Edwards. Other charges 
were busily circulated among the members, with the hope 
of procuring his removal. But it was well understood, 
that Mr. Edwards was at a great distance, and had had no 
notice of these charges. He had likewise a character for 
integrity, too well established, to be shaken by general in- 
sinuations, or covert attacks. Mr. Woodbridge, and the 
commissioners, were also on the spot, and took care that the 
real state of things should be made known, and the con- 
duct of Mr. Edwards adequately defended. So effectual- 
ly and satisfactorily was this done, that, when Mr. Ed- 
wards received a copy of the Report by Mr. Woodbridge, 
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he appears also to have been apprized, by his friends in 
Boston, that the design of his enemies, in this attack, had 
been completely frustrated. What these insinuations and 
charges were, we learn from his letter to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, written for the purpose of being 
communicated, if he thought necessary, to the legislature. 
It deserves here to be mentioned, as a singular and very 
kind dispensation of Providence, that the author of the Re- 
port had, some time before, addressed a letter to Mr. Ed- 
wards, while he was his friend, and when he hoped for his 
co-operation; particularly, in the appointment of his son as 
school-master to the Mohawks; in which he had either 
furnished the means of contradicting the statements made 
in the Report, or had expressly requested Mr. Edwards to 
do the very things, which he now complained of, and made 
the ground of complaint. Of this letter Mr. Edwards en- 
closed a copy; offering to forward the original, if desired, 
and, at the same time, to substantiate every part of his own 
statement, by numerous witnesses, of the most unexcep- 
tionable character. 

From his letter to the Speaker, it appears, that the writer 
of the Report charged him—with introducing Mr. Hawley 
into the school ;—with introducing a master, in his absence, 
and when there was reason to expect his return ;—with 
doing this, when he had been at the expense of a journey 
of his son of 260 miles, to procure Mr. Hawley as master 
of the boys ;—with introducing Mr. Ashley, the inter- 
preter, as assistant instructor ;—and with opposing the ap- 
pointment of his wife, as teacher of the female school ;— 
and that he also alleged, that the school was in very de- 
sirable circumstances, until Mr. Hawley took it, and that 
it then declined ;—that the Mohawks had been dis- 
couraged, through the conduct of the agents of the mis- 
sion ;—and that Mr. Edwards was not qualified for his. 
office, because, on account of his age, he could not learn 
the language of the Indians. 

To these charges Mr. Edwards replied,—that he intro- 
duced Mr. Hawley, because he was directed so to do, by 
the letter of the commissioners, of Dec. 31, 1751 ;—that 
he introduced a master, in the absence of the author of the 
Report, for two reasons, 1. Because he knew not when he 
was to return; and, 2. Because the author of the Report, 
himself, in a letter sent him by his son, requested him, at 
that very time, to introduce a master into the school; of 
which letter he enclosed a copy, with the offer of forward- 
ing the original, if desired ;—that, when the author of the 
Report sent his son on the specified journey, a was not to 
procure Mr. Hawley to be a master for the boys, but it 
was, that the son himself might be the master ; for evidence 
of which, appeal is also made to the copy of the same 
letter ;—that, as to the appointment of teacher of the female 
school, he said nothing about it, until expressly requested 
to give his opinion by the commissioners ;—that so far 
was the school from being in desirable circumstances, be- 
fore the introduction of Mr. Hawley, that the author of 
the Report had, himself, represented it as having been, 
until that time, in most lamentable circumstances, in the 
very letter of which he enclosed a copy, in which he re- 
quested Mr. Edwards to introduce his son into the school, 
in the room of the former master ;—that the school con- 
tinued to flourish under Mr. Hawley, until his opposers 
used their utmost endeavours to destroy it; for evidence 
of which, he offers the testimony of the substantial in- 
habitants of the town ;—that Hendrick, and the other 
chiefs, and the Mohawks generally, had expressly assigned 
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their dissatisfaction with the conduct of these individuals, 
as the reason of their leaving Stockbridge ; for evidence 
of which, he offers the same testimony ;—and, as to his 
learning the Housatonnuck language, that the author of 
the Report knew how the case would be, before he re- 
commended him to the office of missionary ; and that Mr. 
Sergeant, after fourteen years study, had never been able 
to preach in it, nor even to pray in it except by a form, 
and had often expressed the opinion, previous to his death, 
that his successor ought not to trouble himself in learning 
the language. He then requests, that the Speaker would 
communicate his letter to the Assembly, and prays that 
honourable body, if they proposed to take any order on 
the case, first to give him opportunity to meet his accuser 
face to face. 

I have no means of ascertaining whether the preceding 
letter was, or was not, read to the legislature. If not, it 
was because the honourable Speaker, who was a personal 
friend of Mr. Edwards, found it to be wholly unnecessary. 
And it can scarcely be necessary to inform the reader, 
that the attack, made thus directly upon Mr. Edwards, 
and indirectly upon all his associates in the mission, not 
only failed altogether of its intended effect ; but, by lead- 
ing to a development of the mercenary scheme, devised 
to divert, to the purposes of private emolument, the con- 
secrated charities of the province and of individuals, re- 
coiled with increased violence upon its authors. 

Thus far the individuals, opposed to the Stockbridge 
missionaries, had met with little success to encourage 
their efforts. They had looked for help to various sources ; 
to the Indians and to the people of Stockbridge, to the 
commissioners and to the provincial legislature, to Mr. 
Hollis and to the Society in London; and in every in- 
stance, so far as the result was known, they had looked in 
vain. The Housatonnucks had refused all intercourse 
with them. From disgust at their management, a part of 
the Mohawks had actually retired, and the rest were 
threatening to retire, to their own country. The people of 
Stockbridge had, to a man, united against them. The 
commissioners were equally unanimous, in sustaining the 
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individuals whose overthrow they had attempted. And 
now, before the provincial legislature, they had made their 
great and united effort, and had failed. In the mean 
time, Mr. Edwards was even more firmly established as 
the Indian missionary, and Mr. Woodbridge as the school- 
master of the Housatonnucks; Mr. Hawley had not been 
compelled to resign his place to the son of the resident 
trustee ; the female school had not as yet been secured to 
his wife, and obviously could not now be, unless secured 
to her in London; and the stewardship of the three 
schools was not likely to be conferred on himself. Such 
was the state of things in the spring of 1753. It looked 
as though the great struggle was over ; and that the party, 
which had hitherto acted on the offensive, would thence- 
forward be quiet, from a conviction, that every hostile 
movement must issue in defeat. The result justified this 
conclusion. 

To Mr. Edwards, and his associates in the mission, as 
well as to their friends, this result must have been in a 
high degree satisfactory. On his arrival in Stockbridge, 
he found this controversy waging, and soon discovered 
that it was a controversy between the friends and enemies 
of the mission ; between those who aimed at the real wel- 
fare of the Indians, and those who endeavoured to use 
them as instruments of their own private emolument ; that 
one party relied on wealth, and office, and influence, to 
carry its measures; and the other, on personal integrity, a 
conscientious discharge of duty, and the protection of God. 
For a time he avoided taking any part in it; and his own 
temporal comfort, and the welfare of his family, seemed 
to require, that he should persevere in the same course. 
But his conscience forbade it. He must either sit quietly 
by, and see the charities of the province, of the Society in 
London, and of Mr. Hollis, diverted from their appointed 
course, to fill the coffers of private avarice; or he must 
unite with those who were exerting their whole influence 
to prevent it. In such a state of things, he could not de- 
liberate; and, through the divine blessing, he and his 
associates were now permitted to see, that they had not 
toiled and suffered in vain. 
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Earty in the ensuing spring, the eldest son of Mr. 
Edwards, then a lad of fourteen, went to New York, and 
thence to New Jersey ; and on his way was much exposed 
to the small-pox. On his return to New York, he was 
seized with a violent fever. His father hearing this, and 
not knowing whether it was an ordinary fever, or the 
small-pox, addressed to him the following letter ; which, 


like all his letters to his children, indicates that his chief 
anxiety was for their salvation. 


“To Master Timothy Edwards, at New York. 


Stockbridge, April, 1753. 
My pear Cuitp, 

Before you will receive this letter, the matter will doubt- 
less be determined, as to your having the small-pox. You 
will either be sick with that distemper, or will be past 
danger of having it, from any infection taken in your voy- 


| age. But whether you are sick or well, like to die or like 
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to live, I hope you are earnestly seeking your salvation. I 
am sure there is a great deal of reason it should be so, 
considering the warnings you have had in word and in 
providence. That which you met with, in your passage 
from New York to Newark, which was the occasion of 
your fever, was indeed a remarkable warning, a dispensa- 
tion full of instruction, and a very loud call of God to 
you, to make haste, and not to delay in the great business 
of religion. If you now have that distemper, which you 
have been threatened with, you are separated from your 
earthly friends, as none of them can come to see you; 
and if you should die of it, you have already taken a final 
and everlasting leave of them while you are yet alive, so 
as not to have the comfort of their presence and immediate 
care, and never to see them again in the land of the living. 
And if you have escaped that distemper, it is by a remark- 
able providence that you are preserved. And your having 
been so exposed to it, must certainly be a loud call of 
God, not to trust in earthly friends or any thing here be- 
low. Young persons are very apt to trust in parents and 
friends when they think of béing on a death-bed. But 
this providence remarkably teaches you the’ need of a 
better Friend, and a better Parent, than earthly parents 
are; one who is every where present, and all-sufficient, 
that cannot be kept off by infectious distempers, who is 
able to save from death, or to make happy in death, to 
save from eternal misery, and to bestow eternal life. It is 
indeed comfortable, when one is in great pain, and lan- 
guishing under sore sickness, to have the presence, and 
kind care, of near and dear earthly friends; but this is a 
very small thing, in comparison of what it is, to have the 
presence of a heavenly Father, and a compassionate and 
almighty Redeemer. In God’s favour is life, and his 
loving-kindness is better than life. Whether you are in 
sickness or health, you infinitely need this. But you 
must know, however great need you stand in of it, you do 
not deserve it: neither is God the more obliged to bestow 
it upon you, for your standing in need of it, your earnest 
desiring of it, your crying to him constantly for it from fear 
of misery, and taking much pains. Till you have savingly 
believed in Christ, all your desires, and pains, and prayers 
lay God under no obligation ; and, if they were ten thou- 
sand times as great as they are, you must still know, that 
you would be in the hands of a sovereign God, who hath 
mercy on whom he will have mercy. Indeed, God often 
hears the poor miserable cries of sinful vile creatures, who 
have no manner of true regard to Him in their hearts ; for 
he is a God of infinite mercy, and he delights to show 
mercy for his Son’s sake, who is worthy, though you are 
unworthy, who came to save the sinful and the miserable, 
yea, some of the chief of sinners. Therefore, there is your 
only hope; and in him must be your refuge, who invites 
you to come to him, and says, ¢ Him that cometh to me, 
T will in no wise cast out.’ Whatever your circumstances 
are, it is your duty not to despair, but to hope in infinite 
mercy, through a Redeemer. For God makes it your 
duty to pray to him for mercy ; which would not be your 
duty, if it was allowable for you to despair. We are ex- 
pressly commanded to call upon God in the day of 
trouble, and when we are afflicted, then to pray. But, if 
I hear that you have escaped,—either that you have not 
been sick, or are restored,—though I shall rejoice, and 
have great cause of thankfulness, yet I shall be concerned 
for you. If your escape should be followed with careless- 
ness and security, and forgetting the remarkable warning 
0 2 
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you have had, and God’s great mercy in your deliverance, 
it would in some respects be more awful than sore sick- 
ness. It would be very provoking to God, and would 
probably issue in an increasing hardness of heart; and, it 
may be, divine vengeance may soon overtake you. I have 
known various instances of persons being remarkably 
warned, in providence, by being brought into very dan- 
gerous circumstances, and escaping, and afterwards death 
has soon followed in another way. I earnestly desire, that 
God would make you wise to salvation, and that he would 
be merciful and gracious to you in every respect, accord- 
ing as he knows your circumstances require, And this is 
the daily prayer of 
Your affectionate and tender father, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


“ P, S. Your mother and all the family send their love 
to you, as being tenderly concerned for you.” 


At length the event, so long predicted by Mr. Edwards, 
actually took place. The Mohawks, who had manifested 
exemplary patience under the vexations and embarrass- 
ments to which they had been subjected by the whites, 
were at last wearied out; and, in the month of April, the 
greater part of them relinquished their lands and settle- 
ments at Stockbridge, and returned finally to their own 
country. After a brief allusion to this fact, in a letter to 
the commissioners, Mr. Edwards communicated to them 
a variety of interesting intelligence relative to the Iroquois, 
and to the mission proposed to be established among 
them. 


“ To the Commissioners in Boston, 


Stockbridge, April 12, 1753. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The last Tuesday, about two-thirds of the Mohawks, 
young and old, went away from Stockbridge, and are never 
likely to return again. They have long manifested a great 
uneasiness at the management of affairs here, and at the 
conduct of those persons on whom their affairs have al- 
most wholly fallen; and have shown themselves very 
much grieved, that others, who used to be concerned, have 
been excluded. They have, once and again, represented 
the grounds of their uneasiness to the provincial agent, 
but without redress. They have been dissatisfied with his 
answers, and there has appeared in them a growing dislike 
of the family, who have lately left their own house, and 
taken up their constant abode among them, in the female 
boarding-school, 

The correspondents, in New York and New Jersey, of 
the Society in Scotland for propagating Christian Know- 
ledge, have determined, if Providence favours, to settle a 
mission among the Six Nations. To that end, they have 
chosen Mr. Gordon, a pious young gentleman, who has 
lately been a tutor at New Jersey college, to come to 
Stockbridge, and remain here with Mr. Hawley, to learn 
the Mohawk language with him, in order to his being fit- 
ted for the business. Mr. Gordon is expected here to pro- 
secute this design in the beginning of May. 

In addition to this, Mr. Brainerd, the pastor of the In- 
dian congregation at Bethel in New Jersey, who is suap- 
ported by the correspondents, having met with much 
trouble from the enemies of religion in those parts ; and 
his Indians being greatly disturbed, with regard to the 
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possession and improvement of their lands; the corre- 
spondents have of late had a disposition, that he, with his 
school-master and whole congregation, should remove, if 
a door might be opened, and take up a new settlement, 
somewhere in the country of the Six Nations. Mr. Haw- 
ley has seen Mr. Brainerd, and conversed with him on 
the subject, this spring. He manifests an inclination to 
such a removal, and says his Indians will be ready for it. 
If such a thing as this could be brought to pass, it would 
probably tend greatly to the introduction of the gospel, 
and the promotion of the interests of religion, among the 
Six Nations; as his congregation are, I suppose, the most 
virtuous and religious collection of Indians in America, 
and some of them have now been long established in reli- 
gion and virtue, 

According to the best information I can get, of the 
country of the Six Nations, the most convenient place, to 
be chosen as the chief seat of missionary operations, is the 
country about Onohquauga, near the head of the Susque- 
hannah river. 

I apprehend, from some things of which Mr. Wood- 
bridge informed me, that the commissioners have had 
very wrong information concerning the Onohquauga Indi- 
ans, as though they were a very despicable company, a kind 
of renegadoes, scarcely to be reckoned as of the Six Na- 
tions, living out of the country of those nations. There 
are, indeed, some here, who have sometimes spoken very 
contemptuously of them; which seems to have been, not 
from any manner of ground in fact, or so much as any 
colour of reason; but merely because these Indians ap- 
peared peculiarly attached to Mr. Ashley and his wife, 
and under their influence. But there are other persons in 
Stockbridge, who have had as much opportunity to know 
what is the true state of these people, as they. The Onoh- 
guauga Indians, who have been here, are properly, not 
only of the Six Nations, but of the Five Narrons, who 
are the original united tribes of the Iroquois. All, but one 
or two of them, are of the nation of the Oneiutas; and 
they appear not to be looked upon as contemptible, by 
the rest of the Five Nations, from what was once openly 
said of them, at a public council, by the sachems of the 
Conneenchees, or proper Mohawks, who advised us to treat 
the Onohquaugas with peculiar care and -kindness, as 
excelling their own tribe in religion and virtue ; giving at 
the same time many instances of their virtue. We have 
found the testimony which they gave of them to be true. 
They appear to be far the best disposed Indians with 
which we have had any connexion. They would be in- 
clined to the utmost, to assist, encourage, and strengthen, 
the hands of missionaries and instructors, should any be 
sent among them, and to do all they could to forward their 
success, among themselves, and the other Indians round 
about. 

There seems to be no. room for a missionary, in the 
country of the Conneenchees. The Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, have long since taken them 
under their care, and pretended to support a mission among 
them. A mission from the commissioners in Boston would 
not be borne by them, nor by the Dutch, who are always 
among them. And as to the country of the Quinguas,* 
and the original seat of the Oneiutas, they seem not to be 
convenient places for settling a mission, on two accounts. 
They are in the road to Oswego, where the Dutch are in- 
cessantly passing and repassing with their rum; with 

* Now called the Cayzgas. 


. ployment in those parts. 
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which they are continually making them drunk, and would 
be, in many other respects, a continual hinderance and 
affliction to a missionary; for they are exceedingly op-. 
posed to the New England people having any thing to do 
with the Iroquois. The nation of the Quinguas, also, are 
mostly in the French interest, as well as many of the 
Oneiutas ; so that a missionary would there be afflicted, 
and perhaps in danger, by the French. And it is very 
evident, that the country of the Onoontaugas, is no coun- 
try for our missionaries to attempt to establish a mission 
in. It would be like establishing a mission in Canada ; for 
that nation have entirely gone over to the French interest. 
They are in the road of the French, as they go up a trad- 
ing to Mississippi, and their distant settlements, and the 
nations on the great lakes ; and the French have of late 
built a fort in their country, and have in effect annexed it 
to Canada. And the country of the Senecas will not be 
much more convenient for the purpose, both by reason of 
its very good distance, and also because most of the nation 
are firmly united to the French, who constantly maintain 
their missionaries among them. 

Onohquauga is within the territory of the Five Nations, 


-and not so far from the other setilements, but that it may 


be convenient for making excursions to the several tribes ; 
as convenient perhaps as any place that can be found. It 
is, I suppose, as near to the heart of the country as any 
place, unless Onetuta and Quinquah. They are also 
much out of the way of the French, and considerably out 
of the way of the Dutch, are in a pleasant fruitful coun- 
try, surrounded by many settlements of Indians on every 
side, and where the way is open by an easy passage down 
the river, which runs through one of the most pleasant and 
fruitful parts of America, for four or five hundred miles, 
exceedingly well peopled on both sides, and on its several 
branches, by Indians. Onohquauga is the road, by which 
several of the nations pass, as they go to war with the 
southern nations. And there will be this advantage, which 
missionaries will have, that the Onohquauga Indians are 
fast friends to the English; and though some of the 
Dutch have tried much to disaffect them to the English, 
their attempts have been in vain. They are very desirous 
of instruction, and to have the gospel established in their 
country. 

There are several towns of the Onohquaugas ; and 
several missionaries might probably find sufficient em- 
If Mr. Brainerd should settle 
somewhere in that country, with his christian Indians, 
and one or two more missionaries, not at a great distance, 
they might be under advantage to assist one another; as 
they will greatly need one another’s company and assist- 
ance, in so difficult a work, in such a strange distant land. 
They might be under advantage to consult one another, 
and to act in concert, and to help one another, in any case 
of peculiar difficulty. Many English people would be 
found to go from New England, and settle there ; and the 
greatest difficulty would be; that there would be danger 
of too many English settlers, and of such as are not fit for 
the place. 

But, in order to accomplish this; especially in order 
to such a body of new Indians coming from the Jerseys, 
and settling in the country of the Six Nations; the con- 
sent of those nations, or at least of several of them, must 
be obtained. The method which Mr. Woodbridge, Mr. 
Hawley, and I, have thought of, which we submit to the 
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wisdom of the commissioners, is this,—that Mr. Wood- 
bridge, and Mr. Ashley and his wife, should go, as speedily 
as possible, into the country of the Conneenchees ;—they 
being the first tribe in honour, though not in numbers ;— 
and there spend some weeks, perhaps a month, among 
them, to get acquainted with them, and endeavour to gain 
their approbation of a mission, for settling the gospel in 
the country of the Six Nations.—Mr. Hawley, in the 
mean time, to keep Mr. Woodbridge’s school. Then, 
that Mr. Hawley and Mr. Gordon should join them there, 
and go with them from thence to Onohquauga; and when 
they have acquainted themselves well with the people, 
and the state of the country, and find things agreeable, 
and see a hopeful prospect, then for Mr. Woodbridge to 
return, and leave Mr. Hawley and Mr. Gordon there, 
and forthwith send word to Mr. Brainerd, and propose to 
him to come up, with some of his chief Indians, to see 
the country. And if, on the observations they make, and 
the acquaintance they get with the people and country, 
they think there is an encouraging prospect, then to en- 
deavour to gain a conference with some of the chiefs of 
the Five Nations, at an appointed time, to know whether 
they will consent to their coming to settle in their terri- 
tories. All this will occupy some considerable time; so 
that, if they can obtain their consent, Mr. Brainerd must 
return home; and he and his chief Indians must come 
again to the treaty, at the time and place appointed. 

You will easily perceive, Gentlemen, that these things 
will require time, and that, in order to carry these various 
measures into effect this year, there will be need of expe- 
dition, which may show the reason why we think it 
necessary, that Mr. Hawley should come to Boston ; for, 
if these things are to be done this year, we had need 
speedily to know the minds of the commissioners, and 
therefore that the case would not allow of waiting for, 
and depending on, uncertain accidental opportunities, of 
sending to them, and hearing from them. Itis also proper, 
that the commissioners should have opportunity to agree 
with Mr. Hawley, concerning the reward of his services. 

Mr. Brainerd told Mr. Hawley, that, if he removed 
with his Indians, he should choose to do it speedily ; and 
that, the longer it was delayed, the more difficult it would 
be, by reason of his building, and the Indians increasing 
their buildings and improvements at Bethel. Probably, if 
the removal cannot be brought about the next year, it 
never will be. And if his Indians remove the next year, 
it will be necessary that they remove as early as the spring, 
in order to plant there that year. And if so much needs 
to be done this summer, it is as much as it will be possible 
to find time for. 

. Though we project the measures mentioned above, we 
are sensible they will be attended with much uncertainty. 
Man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth his 
steps. Muny are the desires of men’s hearts, but the coun- 
sel of the Lord, that shall stand. Unthought of difficulties 
may arise, to confound all our projects; as unforeseen 
difficulties have dashed all the pleasing hopes we enter- 
tained, and the fair prospects we had, concerning the 
affairs of the Mohawks at Stockbridge, the year before 
last. And I would humbly propose it for consideration, 
whether it will not be necessary, to leave these affairs, in 
some measure at discretion, to be determined as the com- 
plicated, uncertain, changing state of things shall require ; 
to save the trouble and expense of frequently going or 
sending to Boston, for new instructions; and to prevent 
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the disadvantages, under which our affairs may be laid, 
through the lengthy, uncertain way of sending for and re- 
ceiving new orders, by occasional opportunities. 

There will be a necessity of Mrs. Ashley’s going as an 
interpreter, and of her husband going with her. He will 
be qualified to instruct the Indians in their husbandry ; 
having been well instructed in it himself. I believe he 
will not be very difficult as to his wages, though probably 
he expects to know what they will be. 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


During the month of April, Mr. Hawley received a 
letter from the commissioners, directing him to go to 
Onohquauga, for the purpose of commencing a new mis- 
sion at that place. He left Stockbridge May 22d, in 
company with Mr. Woodbridge, and Mr. and Mrs. Ash- 
ley, travelling through the wilderness, and on the 4th of 
June arrived at the place of their destination. The In- 
dians received the intelligence of their proposed mission 
with strong expressions of satisfaction. Mr. Woodbridge 
returned soon after to Stockbridge. Mr. Hawley appears 
to have remained, with his interpreter ; and his labours, as 
a missionary, were attended with considerable success. 

In the course of the summer, not long’ after the return 
of the larger part of the Mohawks, from Stockbridge to 
their own country, a general council of the nation was 
held, at their principal settlement on the Mohawk ; in 
which, after due examination of the facts, it was decided, 
That the rest of the Mohawks, at Stockbridge, should 
return early in the spring, as soon as the hunting season 
was over. Instructions, to this effect, were immediately 
transmitted, from the chief sachem of the tribe, to the 
residue of the little colony, and made known to the people 
of Stockbridge. 

About this time, the agent of Mr. Hollis, discouraged, 
doubtless, by the state of things, as far as it was known, 
and probably auguring no very favourable result to himself, 
or his friends, from the application to Mr. Hollis, quitted 
Stockbridge, and went back to Newington; leaving the 
few boys, whom, by offering to board and clothe them 
gratuitously, he had persuaded to live with him, in the 
hands of the resident: trustee. 

This unhappy controversy, now drawing to its close, 
which, during its continuance, had threatened to subvert 
the whole Indian mission, and to destroy the prosperity 
of the village, and the temporal welfare of Mr. Edwards 
and his family, must have occupied so much of his atten- 
tion, that when our readers remember, that he preached 
two discourses a week to the whites, as well as one, by an 
interpreter, to the Howsatonnucks, and one to the Mohawks ; 
and also catechised the children of the whites, the Housa- 
tonnucks, and the Mohawks; they will be ready to be- 
lieve, that he found no time for any additional labours. 
And when they also recollect, that, on the 23d of November, 
1752, he says, in his letter to Mr. Erskine,—“ I began, the 
last August, to write a little on the Arminian controversy, 
but was soon broken off: and such have been my extra- 
ordinary avocations and hinderances, that I have not had 
time to set pen to paper, about this matter, since. But I 
hope God, in his providence, will favour me with oppor- 
tunity to prosecute the design, and | desire your prayers, 
that God would assist me in it ;’—and that this proposed 
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work, on the Arminian controversy, was none other, than 
the TreaTIsE oN THE FREEDOM OF THE WiLL; they will 
conclude, of course, that the execution of it must have 
been deferred to some happier period, when, amid the lei- 
sure and tranquillity of retirement, he could give his un- 
interrupted attention, and his individual strength, to its 
accomplishment. What then will be their surprise, when 
they find him opening his next letter to Mr. Erskine, un- 
der the date of April 14th, 1753, with the following annun- 
ciation.—* After many hinderances, delays, and interrup- 
tions, Divine Providence has so far favoured me, and 
smiled on my design of writing on the Arminian contro- 
versy, that I have almost finished the first draught of what I 
first intended; and am now sending the proposals for 
subscription, to Boston, to be printed.” Let it be remem- 
bered, that the Essay on the Freedom of the Will, which, 
in the opinion of Dugald Stewart, raises its author to the 
same rank as a metaphysician with Locke and Leibnitz, 
was written within the space of four months and a half; 
and those, not months of leisure, but demanding the ad- 
ditional duties of a parish, and of two distinct Indian 
missions; and presenting, also, all the cares, perplexities, 
and embarrassments of a furious controversy, the design of 
which was to deprive the author, and his family, of their 
daily bread. So far as I am aware, no similar example, 
of power and rapidity united, is to be found on the annals 
of mental effort.* 


“ Stockbridge, April 14, 1753. 
Rev. anD DEAR Sir, 

After many hinderances, delays, and interruptions, 
Divine Providence has so far favoured me, and smiled on 
my design of writing on the Arminian controversy, that I 
have almost finished the first draught of what I first intend- 
ed; and am now sending the proposals for subscription 
to Boston to be printed ; with a letter of Mr. Foxcroft, to 
send thirty of those proposals to Mr. M‘Laurin, with a 
letter to him; in which I have desired him to deliver half 
of them to you, as you have manifested yourself ready to 
use endeavours to get subscriptions in Scotland. The 
printing will be delayed to wait for subscriptions from 
thence. I therefore request that you endeavour to pro- 
mote and expedite the affair. 

Stockbridge affairs, relating to the Indians, are, in many 
respects, under a very dark cloud. ‘The affair of the 
Iroquois, or Six Nations, here is almost at an end, as I 
have given a more particular account to Mr. M‘Laurin. 
The commissioners in Boston, I believe, are discouraged 
about it, and have thoughts of sending and settling a mis- 
sionary in their own country. . The correspondents of the 
Society in Scotland, have also determined to send a mis- 
sionary there, and have chosen Mr. Gordon a tutor of the 
college at Newark, for that end. Mr. Gordon is expected 
here at the beginning of May, to live at my house with 
Mr. Hawley, in order to learn the Iroquois language with 
him. It is probable that he and Mr. Hawley will go up, 
and spend the summer, in the Iroquois country. 


* Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, who had the MS. Letters of Mr. Ed- 
wards to Dr. Erskine in his possession, while writing his Life of the latter, 
observes, “ It was not, however, till the month of . uly, 1752, that he [Mr, 
Edwards] appears to have resumed his studies, on the subject of Free- 
will; for, on the 7th of that month, he writes Dr. Erskine, that he hoped 
soon to be at leisure, to resume his design.” He then adds, ‘‘ Whatever 
opinion may be held, with regard to Mr. Edwards's argument, it must 
appear astonishing to those, who are capable of ne the difficulty 
of his subject, that, in nine months from the date of this letter, (on the 14th 
of April, 1753,) he could write Dr. Erskine, that he had almost finished 
the Jirst draught of what he originally intended,” The passage, in Mr. Ed- 
wards’s letter of Nov. 23, 1752, announcing, that he began to write in 
August, but was soon broke off; ‘and had not, from that time, been able to 
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The correspondents have also a disposition, that Mr. 
Brainerd should remove, with the whole congregation of 
Indians, to settle somewhere in the country of the Six 
Nations; and he himself and his Indians, are ready for 
jt. ”Tis probable that something will be done to prepare 
the way for it; and at least to see, whether the way can 
be prepared, or any door opened for it, this summer. 
Some of these Indians have a great desire, that the gospel 
should be introduced and settled in their country. 

Some of the Stockbridge Indians have of late been un- 
der considerable awakenings,—two or three elderly men, 
that used to be vicious persons. My family is now in 
usual health. My daughter Burr, in New Jersey, has 
been very ill all the winter past. We last heard from her 
about five weeks ago; when it was hoped there was some 
amendment. 

My wife joins with me, in respectful and affectionate 
salutations to you and Mrs. Erskine. Desiring a remem- 
brance in your prayers, 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your affectionate brother, 
and obliged friend and servant, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


The representations of the nephew of the opponent of 
Mr. Woodbridge, and those of the commissioners of 
Boston, to the Society in London, the former hostile, and 
the latter friendly, to Mr. Edwards and his associates, 
were sent forward, and arrived at their place of destination, 
in due season. That gentleman had entertained an over- 
weening estimate of his own influence with the board of 
directors of the Society in London. They gave full credit 
to the statements of their own commissioners, and sus- 
tained them in upholding their missionaries and instructers. 
Perceiving, however, that an unhappy controversy subsist- 
ed at Stockbridge, relative to the mission, and knowing 
that their commissioners at Boston were 150 miles distant; 
they endeavoured to devise a plan, by which the existing 
evils might be remedied. Mr. Edwards, in his letter to 
Mr. Mauduit, one of their number, had observed, “ What 
renders it the more necessary, that things here should be 
under the immediate care of trustees on the spot, is, the 
misunderstanding and jealousy here subsisting, between 
some of the chief of the present English inhabitants of 
the town, which is one of our greatest calamities. Things, 
on this account, do much need careful inspection ; and 
therefore, the gentlemen intrusted ought to be such, as are 
perfectly impartial, and no way interested in, or related to, 
these contending parties.” The plan suggested by the 
directors was this, That eleven persons,—two in New 
York, two in Albany, one in Wethersfield, two in Hart- 
ford, one in Windsor, one in Suffield, one in Hadley, and 
one in Stockbridge,—should be a board of consultation, to 
advise their agents at Stockbridge, and to act, by corre- 
spondence, with the commissioners ; and they counted 
upon the preceding extract, as what had confirmed them 
in the measure.t At the request of the Hon. Mr. Brom- 


put pen to paper, about the matter; and that he hoped, that God, in his 
providence, would favour him with an opportunity to prosecute the design ; 
obviously escaped Sir Henry's notice. If he regarded it as astonishing, that 
Mr. Edwards should have been able to write the work in nine months ; 
what would have been his views of the subject, if, after first reading the 
details of the Stockbridge controversy, he had then discovered, that it was 
written, not in nine months, but in Jour and a half. 

+ The directors, knowing the characters of the respective individuals 
residing in these places, whom they designated; and perceiving, from an in- 
spection of the map, that Stockbridge was nearly central to most of the 


places mentioned; appear to have su i 
Satie pon iis supposed, that they might all meet there, 
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field, one of the commissioners, Mr. Edwards, in a letter, 
dated Oct. 19, 1753, expressed his own views of the plan, 
and pointed out its inconvenience, if not utter impractica- 
bility. The commissioners having expressed similar views 
to the directors ; the plan was relinquished. This was the 
result of the application to the Society in London.* 


The General Assembly of the church of Scotland, for 
the year 1753, having refused, by a very small majority, to 
restore Mr. Gillespie to the ministry in the kirk, and to his 
parish of Carnock ;—an act of plain justice, which he 
would not ask them to render him;—Mr. Edwards ad- 
dressed to him the following letter; a part of which must 
have been sweet and consoling to the feelings of suffering 
piety. 


“ Stockbridge, October 18, 1753. 
REV. AND DEAR Sir, 

The last November I wrote you a letter, and desired 
Mr. Foxcroft to put up with it, for you, one of my Answers 
to Mr. Williams. After that, in the latter part of the 
winter, I received a letter from you, dated June 15th, 
1752, with Milton on Hirelings; and duplicates of a Letter 
from a Gentleman in Town, &c.; and Answers to the 
Reasons of Dissent, &c. I now return you my hearty 
thanks for these things. Since that, I have received letters 
from Mr. M‘Laurin and Mr. Erskine, with various 
pamphlets and prints relative to your extraordinary affair. 
I think, dear Sir, although your sufferings are like to con- 
tinue, the General Assembly having refused to restore you 
to your former station and employments in the church of 
Scotland ; yet they are attended with many manifestations 
of the goodness, and fatherly kindness, and favour of the 
great Governor of the world, in the many alleviations and 
supporting circumstances of your persecutions ; in that so 
many of God’s ministers and people have appeared to be 
so much concerned for you; and have so zealously, and 

_ yet so properly, exerted themselves in your behalf; and 
have so many ways given their testimony to the goodness 


of the cause in which you suffer, and the unrighteousness | 


of the hardships which you have been subjected to; and 
that even so great a part of the General Assembly, them- 
selves, have, in effect, given this testimony for you, there 
being but a very small majority, but what openly appeared 
for the taking off of the censure of the former Assembly, 
without any recantation on your part, or so much as an 
application from you, desiring them so to do. You have 
some peculiar reasons to rejoice in your sufferings, and to 
glorify God on account of them. They having been so 
greatly taken notice of by so many of the people of God, 
and there being so much written concerning them, tends 
to render them, with their circumstances, and particularly 
the patience and meekness with which you have suffered, 
so much the more extensively and durably to the glory of 
the name of your blessed Lord, for whom you suffer. 
God is rewarding you for laying a foundation, in what has 
been said and done and written concerning your sufferings, 
for glory to his own name, and honour to you, in his 
church, in future generations. Your name will doubtless 
be mentioned hereafter with peculiar respect, on the ac- 
count of these sufferings, in ecclesiastical history; as 
they are now the occasion of a peculiar notice, which saints 
and angels in heaven take of you, and of their praises to 
God on your account; and will be the occasion of a pecu- 
* On this account only, is the plan worthy of being mentioned here. 
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liar reward, which God will bestow upon you, when you 
shall be united to their assembly. 

As to my own circumstances, I still meet with trouble, 
and expect no other, as long as I live in this world. Some 
men of influence have much opposed my continuing a 
missionary at Stockbridge, and have taken occasion abun- 
dantly to reproach me, and endeavour my removal. But 
I desire to bless God, he seems in some respects to set me 
out of their reach. He raises me up friends, who are ex- 
erting themselves to counteract the designs of my op- 
posers ; particularly the commissioners for Indian affairs 
in Boston; with whom innumerable artifices have been 
used, to disaffect them towards me; but altogether in 
vain. Governor Belcher, also, has seen cause much to 
exert himself, in my behalf, on occasion of the opposition 
made to me. My people, both English and Indians, 
stedfastly adhere to me; excepting the family with whom 
the opposition began, and those related to them; which 
family greatly opposed me while at Northampton. Most 
numerous, continued, and indefatigable endeavours have 
been used, to undermine me, by attempting to alienate my 
people from me; innumerable mean artifices have been 
used with one another, with young and old, men and 
women, Indians and English: but hitherto they have been 
greatly disappointed. But yet they are not weary. 

As we, dear Sir, have great reason to sympathize, 
one with another, with peculiar tenderness; our circum- 
stances being in many respects similar; so I hope I 
shall partake of the benefit of your fervent prayers for 
me. Let us then endeavour to help one another, though 
ata great distance, in travelling through this wide wil- 
derness ; that we may have the more joyful meeting in 
the land of rest, when we have finished our weary pil- 
grimage. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate brother, 
and fellow-servant, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


“ P. S. My wife joins in most affectionate regards to 
you and yours.” 


The proposals for publishing the Essay on the Freedom 
of the Will, were issued in Massachusetts, in 1753; but 
in consequence of the kind offer of Mr. Erskine and Mr. 
M‘Laurin, to circulate the papers, and procure sub- 
seribers for it in Scotland, the printing was postponed 
until the success of their efforts was known. What that 
suecess was, probably cannot now be ascertained. The 
work was published early in the year 1754, under the 
title of “A careful and strict Inquiry into the modern 
prevailing Notions of that Freedom of the Will, which is 
supposed to be essential to Moral Agency, Virtue and 
Vice, Reward and Punishment, Praise and Blame.” This 
work is justly considered as the most laboured and im- 
portant of the metaphysical investigations undertaken by 
the author. The subject, as will be obvious from the pre- 
ceding title, lies at the very foundation of all religion and 
of all morality. That it was also a subject of no ordinary 
difficulty, appears generally to have been felt, and in effect 
acknowledged ; for until the time of Mr. Edwards, it had 
never been thoroughly investigated either by philosophers 
or theologians, though it was constantly recurring in their 
reasonings on the great principles connected with the 
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moral government of God, and the character of man. 
Calvin, in his chapter on the Slavery of the Will, may be 
taken as an example of the most that had been done to 
settle the opinions of the orthodox, and refute their op- 
posers on this subject before this period. His defect, and 
that of his followers, until the time of Mr. Edwards, is 
seen in this one thing; that they insisted on the great 
fact, merely that the will of man was not in a state of 
indifference, but so strongly fixed in its choice as to re- 
quire supernatural grace for conversion ; overlooking in a 
great measure the nature of moral agency, and what is 
essential to its nature. Their opposers, on the contrary, 
were constantly affirming, that freedom of will was neces- 
sary to moral agency, and carried their views to the ex- 
tent that the will determined itself, and could not be 
enslaved. In this state of ethical and theological science, 
Mr. Edwards set himself to the task of examining the 
great subject of moral agency, as connected with the 
human will; and by the precision of his definitions and 
statements, the cogency of his reasonings, the fulness of 
his illustrations, the thorough handling of all objections, 
and the application of his views to many scriptural truths, 
he placed the grand points of his subject in a light so over- 
whelmingly convincing, as to leave little room for any 
doubt or dispute afterwards. 

In this treatise it is contended, that the power of choos- 
ing, or willing, does itself constitute freedom of agency ; 
and that particular acts of will are determined, 7. e. are 
rendered certain, or become such as they are, rather than 
otherwise, by some sufficient cause or reason, in perfect 
consistency with their being acts of will, or in perfect con- 
sistency with that power of willing which constitutes free- 
dom of agency. On the ground that the power of will- 
ing pertains to man, the author asserts a natural ability, 
which is the just occasion of precept, invitation, &c. or 


of the will of God being addressed to him; and on the | 


ground that his acts of will are rendered certain, by a 
sufficient cause, the author asserts a moral inability. The 
principal point contended for, and which is most essential 
to the defence of the Calvinistic scheme of faith, in dis- 
tinction from the Arminian, is the latter one, that the acts 
of the will are rendered certain by some other cause than 
the mere power of willing. What the particular cause or 
causes may be, is not particularly considered; but this 
question is dismissed with a few brief remarks. The 
fact, that there is and must be, some such cause, is the 
great subject argued, and most powerfully demonstrated. 
This cause he asserts is the foundation of necessity, in 
the sense merely of certainty of action, and does not 
therefore destroy natural ability or the power of choice, 
nor imply that man acts otherwise than electively, or by 
choice ; so that it is a necessity consistent with accounta- 
bility, demerit, or the contrary and so with rewards and 
punishments. He asserts that all such terms as must, 
cannot, impossible, unable, irresistible, unavoidable, invin- 
cible, &c. when applied here, are not applied in their pro- 
per signification, and are either used nonsensically, and 
with perfect insignificance, or in a sense quite diverse from 
their proper and original meaning, and their use in com- 
mon speech; and that such a necessity as atten/ls the 
acts of men’s wills, is more properly called certainty than 
necessity. 

Rightly to understand this controversy, it must be ob- 

* Many benevolent men, on being apprized of such a wanton and 


shameful perversion of the funds, appropriated by themselves to a given 
charity, would, at once, have wholly discontinued their benefactions; but 
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served, that he and his opponents, alike, considered sin to 
consist in acts of will. Had this not been the case, it 
would have been idle for Mr. Edwards to have confined 
himself, in his whole treatise, to acts of choice, and the 
manner in which they are determined, i. e. rendered cer- 
tain. He must, in that case, have agitated the previous 
question, respecting acts of choice themselves ; and have 
asserted and maintained, that something else of specifically 
a different nature, enters into moral character, and forms 
the ground of praise and blame, or retribution. But the 
question which he considered to be at issue, is this: 
Does the mind will, in any given manner, without a motive, 
cause or ground, which renders the given choice, rather than 
a different choice, certain. Whitby, the writer whom he 
especially has in view, in his remarks on the freedom of 
man, asserts, that man, by his own activity alone, decides 
the choice. Mr. Edwards acknowledges that man 
chooses ; but asserts, in opposition to the opinion of Whit- 
by, and those who side with him, that there must be some 
other ground or cause, beside the mere activity of man, or 
his power of choosing, which occasions his choosing in one 
manner, rather than another. He asserts, that “ doubtless 
common sense requires men’s being the authors of their 
own acts of will, in order to their being esteemed worthy of 
praise or dispraise, on account of them.” The very act of 
volition itself, is, doubtless, a determination ; 7. e. it is the 
mind’s drawing up a conclusion, or coming to a choice, 
between two things or more, proposed to it. But determin- 
ing among external objects of choice, is not the same as 
determining the act of choice itself, among various possible 
acts of choice. The question is, What influences, directs, 
or determines, the mind or will, to such a conclusion or 
choice as it does form? Or what is the cause, ground, or 
reason, why it concludes thus, and not otherwise? This 
is the question, on his own statement. 

In the latter part of February, 1754, a letter was receiv- 
ed from Mr. Hollis, by Mr. Edwards, containing his ex- 
plicit directions as to the school, for which he had expend- 
ed so much money, to so little purpose. By this letter, 
Mr. Hollis withdrew the care of the school, and the expen- 
diture of his benefactions, from the hands of those who had 
had the charge of them, and placed them in the hands of 
Mr. Edwards.* On the 25th, Mr. Edwards enclosed a 
copy of this letter, ina note to the provincial agent, re- 
questing, from him, an account of the existing state of the 


| school, and of the furniture and books belonging to it, 


On the 27th, he went to the school, to examine into its 
actual condition, and found in it sir Indian boys. The 
following day, he mentioned this fact, in a second note to 
the agent, and informed him, that, as the Mohawks had 
long had the resolution to leave Stockbridge, early in the 
spring, he had appointed a conference with them, on the 
1st of March, to learn whether they still persisted in that 
resolution ; to the end, that, if they did so, he might sus- 
pend any further expense upon them, on Mr. Hollis’: ac- 
count. At this conference, which was held with all the 
Mohawks, men, women, and children, in the presence of 
many of the people of the town, they informed him, that 
they had all agreed in the autumn, that they would return, 
in the spring, to their own country ; and that this agree- 
ment was owing to the determination of the council of their 
nation, the sachems of the Conneenchees, and could not 
be altered, unless by a new determination of their sa- 


the benevolence of Mr. Hollis, like a livi i i 
neither be dried up, nor obstractad. Se OO ee 
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chems. Of this he gave the agent due notice the day 
following, as well as of his purpose to expend none of Mr. 
Hollis’s money upon them, so long as they persisted in that 
resolution. 

As the general court had interested themselves in the 
affairs of Mr. Hollis, and had waited to know his mind 
concerning them, that they might order their own measures 
accordingly ; Mr. Edwards, in a letter to the secretary of 
the province, dated March 8th, enclosed an extract from 
the letter of Mr. Hollis, and informed him of the actual 
state of the school, of the determination of the council of 
the Mohawks, and the consequent resolution of the little 
colony to return to their own country, and of the notice he 
had given the agent, that he should withhold any subse- 
quent expense of Mr. Hollis’s money upon them. He like- 


wise informed him, that some of the Mohawks had, since |! 


the conference, brought their children to him, and earnestly 
requested that they might be instructed ; offering to take 
the charge of their maintenance themselves ; and that he 
had consented to receive them.* He also asks the advice 
of the secretary, whether he might still occupy the school- 
house, which had been built on the lands of the Indians, 
at the expense of the province, for the benefit of Mr. Hol- 
lis’s school. 

The individuals opposed to Mr. Edwards and Mr. Wood- 
bridge, thus found every plan, which they had formed of 
connecting themselves with the Stockbridge mission, de- 
feated, and their last hope extinguished. In 1750, the 
prospects of the mission, in consequence of the arrival of 
the two detachments of the Mohawks and Onohquaugas, 
which seemed to be mere harbingers of still larger colo- 
nies of their countrymen, were uncommonly bright and 
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promising. And could the benevolent intentions of Mr 
Hollis, of the Society in London, and of the provincial 
legislature, in behalf of the Iroquois, have been carried 
forward to their full completion, with no obstructions 
thrown in their way, by greedy avarice or unhallowed am- 
bition ; it is difficult to conceive of the amount of good 
which might have been accomplished. A large and flou- 
rishing colony of the Iroquois would soon have been 
established at Stockbridge, drawn thither for the educa- 
tion of their children, and brought directly within the 
reach of the means of salvation. What would have been 
the ultimate effect of such a colony on their countrymen 
at home, and on the more remote Indian tribes, can only 
be conjectured. By the stedfast resolution of those per- 
sons to oppose these plans of benevolence, unless the 
management of the funds by which they were to be ac- 
complished could be placed in their own hands, this 
whole system of beneficence towards the Iroquois, which 
would only have enlarged with the opportunity of exert- 
ing it, was frustrated finally and for ever. We will not 
cherish the belief, that the disappointed individuals found 
any thing in this melancholy result, to console them 
under the shame and mortification of their own defeat ; 
although they thus effectually prevented the benevolent 
efforts of their opponents, by driving the intended objects 
of them beyond their reach. A short time after the letter 
of Mr. Hollis was received, the individual, in whose 
hands the Mohawk school had been left by the former 
teacher, removed with his family to his former place of re- 
sidence ; leaving behind him only one of his associates at 
Stockbridge. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


SICKNESS OF MR. EDWARDS—* GOD'S LAST END IN CREATIO: 


N"— «NATURE OF VIRTUE”"—MR. EDWARDS'S SECOND SON 


RESIDES AT ONOHQUAUGA—DANGERS OF THE WAR—LETTER TO MR. ERSKINE—LETTER TO COL. WILLIAMS-—LORD 
KAIMES—LETTER TO MR. ERSKINE—LETTER TO MR. M‘CULLOCH—LETTER OF DR. BELLAMY—" TREATISE ON ORIGINAL 


SIN"—LETTER TO HIS FATHER—LETTER TO MR. ERSKINE. 


In July, 1754, Mr. Edwards had a most severe attack 
of the ague and fever, which lasted until January. It 
wholly disqualified him from writing even to his corre- 
spondents, and greatly enfeebled his constitution. In the 
course of the spring following, he began the preparation 
of two other treatises, which were entitled, “ A Disser- 
tation concerning the End for which God created the 
World ;” and “ A Dissertation concerning the Nature of 
True Virtue.” These two subjects are fundamental in a 
system of theology. On the first, many writers had ha- 
zarded occasional remarks ; yet it has rarely occupied the 
space even of a chapter or a section in theological sys- 
tems ; and I know not whether any writer before Mr. Ed- 
wards had made it the subject of a formal and separate 
treatise. From the purest principles of reason, as well 
as from the fountain of revealed truth, he demonstrates 
that the chief and ultimate end of the Supreme Being, in 
the works of creation and providence, was the manifesta- 


* These children of the Mohawks, and the children of the Onohquaugas, 
constituted, from this time, the male [roquois boarding-school at Stock- 
bridge. How long it was continued I have not been able to ascertain ; but 


tion of his own glory, in the highest happiness of his 
creatures. The treatise was left by the author, as at first 
written, without being prepared for the press ; yet it exhi- 
bits the subject in a manner so clear and convincing, that 
it has been the manual of theologians from the time of its 
publication to the present. 

The nature of virtue has been a frequent subject of dis- 
cussion among ethical writers of almost every class,— 
heathen, infidel, and christian. Aristotle, and other an- 
cient moralists, supposed virtue to consist in avoiding ex- 
tremes, and in following the mean in every thing. Others 
of the ancients defined virtue to be living according to 
nature. Balguy and Doddridge represent it as consisting 
in acting agreeably to the moral. fitness of things. Wollas- 
ton places it in regard to truth. Hutcheson defines it to 
be “a quality apprehended in some actions which pro- 
duces approbation and love towards the actor, from those 
who receive no benefit from the action.” Many writers, 


suppose it was removed to Onohquauga, soon after the establishment of the 
mission of Mr. Hawley at that place, 
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ancient and modern, have placed virtue in imitution of 
God; and many others in obedience to the will of God. 
Waterland, Rutherforth, and (John) Brown, have placed 
it in a wise regard to our own interest. Bishop Butler 
says, that “a due concern about our own interest or hap- 
piness, and a reasonable endeavour to promote it, is vir- 
tue;” and that “ benevolence, singly considered, is in 
no sort the whole of virtue.” Hume, who appears to 
have read several of the works of Edwards, and to have 
made use of them in accommodation to his own views, 
includes in his description of virtue, whatever is agreeable 
and useful to ourselves and others. Adam Smith re- 
fers it to the principle of sympathy. Paley, who read 
Edwards with care, defines virtue to be “ The doing good 
to mankind in obedience to the will of God, and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness.” Cumberland, in his Laws 
of Nature, justly regards it as consisting in the love of 
God, und of our fellow-creatures ; and explains himself 
thus; “The foundation of all natural law is the greatest 
benevolence of every rational agent towards all. 

Mr. Edwards represents virtue as founded in HAPPINESS; 
and as being love to the greatest happiness, or love to the 
happiness of universal being. He describes it, as leading its 
possessor to desire, and to promote, as far as in him lies, 
the happiness of all beings, and a greater degree of happi- 
ness in preference to a less. His account of the subject is 
in exact accordance with the decision of reason. Happi- 
ness is the end, for which intelligent beings were made, 
the perfection of their existence ; and therefore virtue, or 
moral excellence, must be love to that happiness. It is 
also in exact accordance with the Scriptures. The sum of 
our duty is unquestionably virtue. But Moses sums up 
our duty in two commands, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart,” and “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself:” in other words, Thow shalt love the hap- 
piness of universal being. 

When the Scriptures had so plainly pointed out the na- 
ture of virtue, as consisting in love; and its foundation, as 
being happiness; it is not a little remarkable, that so 
Many acute writers, with the Scriptures in their hands, 
should have formed views either so obscure, or so errone- 
ous, of these subjects; and, perhaps not less remarkable, 
that Mr. Edwards should have been able to discover its 
true nature, and its real foundation, at a very early age, as 
clearly as he did in after-life. That this was the case, no 
one will want evidence, who reads the various articles un- 
der the head of Excellency, particularly the last, in the 
Notes on the Mind.* 

These two treatises were first published together in a 
pamphlet, in Boston, in 1788, without alteration from the 
rough draught of the author. He designed them both for 
publication, but never prepared either of them for the press, 
Though conceived and expressed with great perspicuity, 
they treat of subjects, which demand close thought in the 
reader, as well as the writer; and, on this account, have 
often been imperfectly comprehended, even by divines. 
But wherever they have been read and understood, they 
have to such a degree formed and regulated the views of 
theologians, with regard to the subjects of which they 
treat, that other treatises are consulted, rather as objects 

* See Appendix IV. In several of the articles under the head of Excel- 


lency, the reader will find, if I mistake not, as ening. specimens of power- 
Peas ies reasoning, as any to be found in the Essay on the Freedom 
h i 

t Bishop Butler has left a “* Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue,” 
which the Curious reader will do well to examine in connexion with Mr, 
Edwards's “* Dissertation on the Nature of True Virtue ;” if he wishes to 
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of curiosity, or history, than as guides of opinions and 
principles.+ 

In February, or early in March, this year, Mr. Ed- 
wards sent his second son, Jonathan,{ then a lad of nine 
years of age, to Onohquauga, to reside with Mr. Hawley, 
that he might learn more perfectly the language of the Iro- 
quois. He continued there about a twelvemonth ; when, 
in consequence of the war with France, the danger of at- 
tack from the Indians became so imminent, that Mr. Haw- 
ley returned with him to his father’s house. 

The war of 1754 was most disastrous to the colonies ; 
and the frontier settlements of New England, of which 
Stockbridge was one, were exposed to unceasing anxiety 
and alarm, from their constant liability to attack from the 
French savages. In the autumn, several of the inhabitants 
of Stockbridge were killed by these marauders; in conse- 
quence of which it became a garrisoned town; and every 
family had quartered upon it its own quota of the soldiers, 
necessary for the defence of the place. The state of things, 
in this respect, may be learned from the following letter of 
Mr. Edwards, to the officer who had the command of the 
troops in that part of the county. 


“ Stockbridge, Feb. 26, 1755. 
Sir, 

We have not lodgings and provisions, so as to board and 
lodge more than four soldiers ; and being in a low state as 
to my health, and not able to go much abroad, and upon 
that and other accounts, under much greater disadvantages 
than others to get provisions, it is for this reason, and not 
because I havea disposition to make difficulty, that I told 
the soldiers of this province, who had hitherto been pro- 
vided for here, that we could not board them any longer. 
I have often been told that you had intimated, that you 
have other business for them in a short time. Capt. Hos- 
mer has sent three of his men to lodge at my house, whom 
I am willing to entertain, as I choose to board such as 
are likely to be continued for our defence in times of dan- 
ger. Stebbins has manifested to us a desire to continue 
here. Him, therefore, I am willing to entertain, with your 
consent. Requesting your candid construction of that, 
which is not intended in any inconsistence with my having 
all proper honour and respect, I am 

Your humble servant, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


The subsequent letter to Mr. Erskine will show, still 
more fully, the state of alarm and terror then existing at 
Stockbridge. 


“ Stockbridge, April 15, 1755. 
REv. AND DEAR Sir, 

The last year, in the spring, I received, without a letter, 

a packet containing the following books: Casaubon on 
Enthusiasm ; Warburton’s Principles of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion; Merrick on Christ the True Vine; 
Campbell’s Apostles no Enthusiasts; Discourse on the 
Prevailing Evils of the Present Time; Remarks on 
Apostles no Enthusiasts; Moncrieff’s Review and Ex- 
amination of some Principles in Campbell’s Apostles no 


compare the powers of these two distinguished men, when endeavouring to 
grasp the same subject. 


} Afterwards the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D. President of Union 
College, Schenectady. He was familiarly acquainted with the Housa- 


rine and the Iroquois; in early life, more so than with the Eng- 
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Enthusiasts ; Gilbert on the Guilt and Pardon of Sin; 
Hervey on the Cross of Christ; An Account of the Or- 
phan School, &c. at Edinburgh; Memorial Concerning 
the Surgeon’s Hospital ; Gairdner’s Account of the Old 
People’s Hospital; State of the Society in Scotland for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge; Abridgment of the 
Rules of said Society ; Regulations of the Town’s Hos- 
pital at Glasgow; and: Annals of the Persecution of the 
Protestants in France. 

In the beginning of last December, I received another 
packet without a letter; the wrapper superscribed with 
your hand. In this were the following pamphlets: A 
Sermon by a Lay Elder, before the Commission; A Let- 
ter to a Gentleman at Edinburgh; Resolutions of the 
General Assembly, of May 22d, 1736; Rutherford’s 
Power of Faith and Prayer; Inquiry into the Method 
of Settling Parishes; The Nature of the Covenant and 
Constitution of the Church of Scotland; Essay on Gos- 
pel and Legal Preaching; Necessity of Zeal for the 
Truth; A Vindication of the Protestant Doctrine of Jus- 
tification, against the Charge of Antinomianism. The last 
week I received a letter from you, dated 11th July, 1754 ; 
which was found at Mr. Prince’s by one that went to 
Boston from hence, and had lain there Mr. Prince could 
not tell how long. In this letter you make mention of 
these last-mentioned pamphlets, received last December. 
I now return you my hearty thanks for this letter, and 
these generous presents. I should have written to you 
long ago, had I not been prevented by the longest and 
most tedious sickness that ever I had in my life: It being 
followed with fits of ague which came upon me about the 
middle of last July, and were for a long time very se- 
vere, and exceedingly wasted my flesh and strength, so 
that I became like a skeleton. I had several intermis- 
sions of the fits by the use of the Peruvian bark ; but 
they never wholly left me till the middle of last January. 
In the mean time, I several times attempted to write let- 
ters to some of my friends about affairs of importance, 
but found that I could bear but little of such writing. 
Once, in attempting to write a letter to Mr. Burr, a fit of 
the ague came upon me while I was writing, so that I 
was obliged to lay by my pen. When my fits left me 
they left me in a poor weak state, so that I feared whe- 
ther I was not going into a dropsy. Nevertheless, I have 
of late gradually gained strength. 

I lately received a letter from Mr. M‘Laurin, dated 
Aug. 13, 1754; which Mr. Prince sent me, with a letter 
from himself, wherein he informed me that a captain of a 
ship from Glasgow, then lately arrived, brought an ac- 
count of Mr. M‘Laurin’s death; that he died very sud- 
denly, with an apoplexy, a little before he left Glasgow. 
Since I received that letter, I sent to Mr. Prince, desiring 
to know more of the certainty of the account. This is an 
affecting piece of news. It is an instance of death which 
I have much cause to lament. He has long shown him- 
self to be a very worthy, kind, and obliging friend and 
correspondent of mine. And doubtless, the church of 
Scotland has much cause to lament his death. There is 
reason to think that he was one of them that stood in the 
gap to make up the hedge in these evil times. He was 
a wise, steady, and most faithful friend of gospel truth 
and vital piety, in these days of great corruption. I wish 
that I may take warning by it, as well as by my own late 
sickness, to prepare for my own departure hence. 

I have nothing very comfortable to write respecting my 
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own success in this place. The busimess of the Indian 
mission, since I have been here, has been attended with 
strange embarrassments, such as I never could have expect- 
ed, or so much as once dreamed of; of such a nature, 
and coming from such a quarter, that I take no de- 
light in being very particular and explicit upon it. But, 
beside what I especially refer to, some things have lately 
happened that have occasioned great disturbance among 
the Indians, and have tended to alienate them from the 
English. As particularly, the killing of one of them in 
the woods, by a couple of travellers, white men, who met 
him, and contended with him. And though the men 
were apprehended and imprisoned; yet on their trial 
they escaped the sentence of death: one of them only 
receiving a lighter punishment, as guilty of manslaughter : 
by which these Indians, and also the Indians of some other 
tribes, were greatly displeased, and disaffected towards the 
English. Since the last fall, some Indians from Canada, 
doubtless instigated by the French, broke in upon us, on 
the sabbath, between meetings, and fell upon an English 
family, and killed three of them; and about an hour after 
killed another man, coming into the town from some dis- 
tant houses ; which occasioned a great alarm in the town, 
and in the country. Multitudes came from various parts, 
for our defence, that night, and the next day; and many 
of these conducted very foolishly towards our Indians on 
this occasion, suspecting them to be guilty of doing the 
mischief, charging them with it, and threatening to kill 
them, and the like. After this, a reward being offered by 
some private gentlemen, to some that came this way as 
soldiers, if they would bring them the scalp of a Canada 
Indian ; two men were so extremely foolish and wicked, 
that they, in the night, dug up one of our Indians, that 
had then lately died, out of his grave, to take off his scalp; 
that, by pretending that to be a scalp of a Canada Indian, 
whom they had met and killed in the woods, they might 
get the promised reward. When this was discovered, the 
men were punished. But this did not hinder, but that 
such an act greatly increased the jealousy and disaffection 
of the Indians, towards the English. Added to these 
things, we have many white people, that will, at all times, 
without any restraint, give them ardent spirits, which is a 
constant temptation to their most predominant lust. 
Though I have but little success, and many dis- 
couragements, here at Stockbridge, yet Mr. Hawley, now 
a missionary among the Six Nations, who went from New- 
England to Onohquauga, a place more than 200 miles 
distant from hence, has, of late, had much encouragement. 
Religion seems to be a growing, spreading thing, among 
the savages in that part of America, by his means. And 
there is a hopeful prospect, of way being made for another 
missionary in those parts, which may have happy con- 
sequences, unless the Six Nations should go over to the 
French ; which there is the greatest reason to expect, un- 
less the English should exert themselves, vigorously and 
successfully, against the French, in America, this year. 
They seem to be waiting to see whether this will be so or 
no, in order to determine, whether they will entirely desert 
the English, and cleave to the French. And if the Six 
Nations should forsake the English, it may be expected, 
that the Stockbridge Indians, and almost all the nations 
of Indians in North America, will follow them. It seems 
to be the most critical season, with the British dominions 
in America, that ever was seen, since the first settlement 
of these colonies; and all, probably, will depend on the 
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done I cannot tell. We are all in commotion, from one 
end of British America to the other; and various expe- 
ditions are projected, and preparing for ; one to Ohio, an- 
other to the French Forts in Nova Scotia, another to 
Crown Point. But these affairs are not free from embar- 
rassments : great difficulties arise, in our present most 
important affairs, through the dispirited state of the several 
governments. It is hard for them to agree upon means 
and measures. And we have no reason to think that the 
French are behind us in their activity and preparations. 
A dark cloud seems to hang over us: we need the prayers 
of all our friends, and all friends to the protestant interest. 
Stockbridge is a place much exposed ; and what will be- 
come of us, in the struggles that are coming on, God only 
knows. I have heard that Messrs. Tennent and Davies 
are arrived in America, having had good success in the 
errand they went upon. Mr. Bellamy is not likely to go 
to New York, principally by reason of the opposition of 
some of the congregation, and also of some of the neigh- 
bouring ministers. I have heard, they have lately unani- 
mously agreed to apply themselves to Mr. M‘Gregor, of 
New Londonderry, alias Nutfield, in New England, to be 
their minister ; who is a gentleman that, I think, if they 
can obtain him, will be likely to suit them, and competent 
to fill the place. And I have heard, that there has been 
some difference in his own congregation, that has lately 
made his situation there uneasy. If so, he will be more 
likely to consent to the motion from New York. 
My wife joins with me in respectful and affectionate 
salutations to you and Mrs. Erskine. 
Iam, dear Sir, your affectionate and obliged brother, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


«“ P.§S. Ina journey ] went to Northampton, the last 
April, I carried the foregoing letter, with others for Scot- 
land, so far, seeking an opportunity to send them from 
thence to Boston; and there I met another letter from 
Mr. Prince, with a joyful contradiction of his former ac- 
count of Mr. M‘Laurin’s death; which occasioned my 
bringing my packet home again. Nevertheless, after I 
had broken open and perused this letter, I thought best 
to send it along, enclosed in a wrapper to Mr. M‘Laurin ; 
who, I hope, is yet living, and will convey it to you. 

dio 105 
Stockbridge, June 2, 1755.” 


In the beginning of September, the danger became so 
imminent, that Mr. Edwards, at the request of the people 
of the town, addressed the following urgent letter to the 
eolonel of the county. 


“ T. Col. Israel Williams. 


Stockbridge, Sept. 5, 1755. 

, Sa 
Yesterday the English inhabitants of the town sent 
away a letter, directed to you, to be conveyed to Hatfield, 
respecting the state of the town, stating that it was left 
very greatly exposed, by the drawing off of all the Con- 
necticut soldiers ; that Governor Shirley, by his urgency, 
* The subjects treated of in this volume were, Attachment to objects 
of Distress. Law of Nature. Law of Necessity. Belief. Personal Iden- 


tity. Authority of our Senses. Idea of Power. Knowledge of Future 


Events. Dread of Supernatural P i fl 
the Deity. P r owers jp the Dark. Our Knowledge of 


t Soon after created a lord of session, with the title of Lord Kaimes. 
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for war, who objected much against going, on that ac- 
count, that the departure of so many would leave the 
town, and their wives and children too, defenceless ; that 
the governor removed their objection, by promising that a 
sufficient number of English soldiers should be maintained 
here, during their absence, for the defence of the town; 
and also, that we had just now information sent in writing, 
from Mr. Vanschaak, that two large parties of Indians are 
lately gone out of Crown Point, against our frontiers ; and 
so entreating that soldiers may be speedily sent. But 
being informed to-day, that you are gone from Hatfield, 
and not knowing whether you will seasonably receive the 
aforementioned letter, I now, at the desire of the people, 
give you this brief information of what was therein writ- 
ten; earnestly desiring, that we may not be left so easy 
and open a prey to our enemies, who, we have reason to 
think, have the means of learning our situation, and are 
certainly preparing to attack some of the most defenceless 
of the frontier villages. We hope that the troops may be 
forwarded immediately ; for, having no adequate means 
of repelling an attack, we have no security for a single 
day. 
I am respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


In 1751, an anonymous work was published in 
Edinburgh, entitled “ Essays on the Principles of Mo- 
rality and Natural Religion,”* of which Henry Home,t 
Esq. soon avowed himself the author. These essays, 
though written by a member of the church of Scotland, 
were regarded as decidedly sceptical in their tendency, 
and brought the author into some difficulties with the 
particular church with which he was connected. This 
led to a public discussion of the character of the work at 
large—particularly of the Essay on Liberty and Neces- 
sity. When this discussion was commencing, the Essay 
on the Freedom of the Will arrived in Scotland. It 
was extensively read by men of speculative minds; and, 
though presenting a view of the subject wholly new, gave 
great satisfaction to men of allclasses. Lord Kaimes and 
his friends, having read the work of Mr. Edwards, en- 
deavoured to show that the view of liberty and necessity, 
in the Freedom of the Will, was substantially the’ 
same with that given by his lordship. Mr. Erskine ap- 
prized Mr. Edwards of this fact. In the following letter, 
the latter barely alludes to the work of Lord Kaimes, asa 
work of corrupt tendency. In a subsequent letter to his 
friends, written in the summer of the following year, and 
now appended to the Treatise on the Freedom of the 
Will,t he examines the views of liberty and necessity by 
his lordship, shows their entire discordance with his own 
views, as exhibited in the Freedom of the Will, and ex- 
poses their inconsistency, not only with reason but with 
each other. This letter, from a sense of justice to its author, 
was immediately published, in the form of a pamphlet, by 
Mr. Erskine, and produced a universal conviction, that 
Lord Kaimes had wholly misunderstood the view taken 
of liberty and necessity by Mr. Edwards; and that his 
own views of it were at war, alike with reason and revela- 

{ See vol. i. pp. 89—93. Lord Kaimes had a much higher re tation, 
Liberty aud Necessity, tad of tio mee ny cea rake letter of Mr 


Edwards, here referred to, will inevitably lead to the convicti 
a metaphysician, he was neither hececatamie profound. ger 
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tion. Indeed, his lordship himself appears to have been 
of the same opinion ; for, in a subsequent edition, the 
Essay on Liberty and Necessity is said to have been much 


changed, as to present essentially different views of those 
important subjects. 


“To the Rev. John Erskine, Minister of the Gospel, at 
Culross, Scotland. 
Stockbridge, Dec. 11, 1755. 
REV. AND DEAR Srr, 

T last wrote to you July 24th, 1755. Since that I re- 
ceived a letter from you, dated June 23, 1755, together with 
the Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Reli- 
gion,* from Mr. Hogg, and the Analysis of the Moral and 
Religious Sentiments of Sopho, from yourself. I thank 
you for your letter and present, and shall write a letter 
of thanks to Mr. Hogg, for his present by your hand, 
added to former instances of his generosity. I had before 
read that book of Essays, having borrowed Mr. Bellamy’s, 
and also that book of Mr. David Hume’s, which you 
speak of. I am glad of an opportunity to read such cor- 
rupt books, especially when written by men of consider- 
able genius; that I may have an idea of the notions that 
prevail in our nation. You say that some people say, that 
Lord Kaimes’s being made a Lord of Session would have 
been prevented, if Chancellor Hardwick and Archbishop 
Herring had seasonably seen his book. I should be glad 
to know who this Chancellor Hardwick is, and what is 
his character. By your mentioning him in such a manner, 
Iam ready to suppose he may be, in some respects, of 
good character; and it is a matter of thankfulness, if a 
man of good character, and a friend to religion, be Lord 
Chancellor. 

As to our warlike concerns, I have not heretofore been 
very particular in writing about them, in my letters to 
Scotland, supposing it highly probable that you would 
have earlier accounts from Boston, New York, and Phi- 
ladelphia, than any I can send you, living at so great a 
distance from any of the sea-ports. Nevertheless, seeing 
you propose my sending you some account of the present 
posture of affairs, I would say, that it appears to me that 
notwithstanding some remarkable favours of Heaven, of 
which we are very unworthy, it has in the general been a 
year of great frowns of Providence on British America. 
Notwithstanding our success at Nova Scotia, and in hav- 
ing the better in the battle near Lake George, and taking 
the French general prisoner; yet, considering the advan- 
tages the enemy hath obtained against us, by General 
Braddock’s defeat, especially in gaining over and con- 
firming the Indians on their side, and disheartening and 
weakening our friends, and what we have suffered from 
our enemies, and how greatly we are weakened and almost 
sunk with our vast expenses, especially in New England, 
and the blood as well as money we have expended ; I 
say, considering these things, and how little we have 
gained by our loss and trouble, our case is no better, but 
far worse than it was in the beginning of the year. At 
least, I think it certain, that we have attained no advan- 
tage, in any wise, to balance our trouble and expense of 
blood and treasure. The expedition to the eastward has 
been remarkably successful; but the other three expe- 
ditions, that against the French forts on the Ohio, that 
against Niagara, and that against Crown Point, have all 
been unsuccessful, as to their main designs. And though 

* By Lord Kaime 
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the army under General Johnson had a kind of victory 
over the French, and took the Baron Dieskau, their 
general, prisoner; yet we suffered very greatly in the 
battle, and the taking of the French general probably 
was the saving of his army. For, by telling a lie to 
our army, vz. that the French were in constant expec- 
tation of being greatly enforced by a large body, that 
marched another way, and had appointed to meet them 
near that place, our army was prevented from pursuing 
the enemy, after they had repelled them; which, if they 
had done, the French might have been under great advan- 
tages to have cut them off, and prevented the return of 
almost all of them to Crown Point, which could be no 
otherwise than through the water in their batteaux. Our 
army never proceeded any farther than the place of their 
engagement ; but, having built a fort there, near Lake 
George, a/ius Lake St. Sacrament, after they had built 
another near Hudson’s river, about fourteen miles on this 
side, and left garrisons, has lately returned. As also has 
the army under General Shirley, (who went with designs 
against Niagara,) after having built some vessels of force 
in the lake Ontario, and strengthened the fortifications at 
Oswego, and sent for the remains of General Braddock’s 
army to Albany, there to go into winter quarters. The 
governors of the several provinces, in the latter part of the 
last month, had a meeting to confer together, concerning 
our warlike affairs, and to agree ona plan of operations to 
be recommended to the government at home for the next 
year. But I have heard nothing of their determinations. 
The Indians have not done much mischief on the frontiers 
of New England, since our army have been about us ; 
but have been dreadful in their ravages, on the back set- 
tlements of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

It is apparent that the ministry at home miss it very 
much, in sending over British forces to fight with Indians 
in America, and in sending over British officers, to have 
the command of our American forces. Let them send us 
arms, ammunition, money, and shipping; and let New 
England men manage the business in their own way, who 
alone understand it. To appoint British officers over 
them, is nothing but a hinderance and discouragement to 
them. Let them be well supplied, and supported, and 
defended by sea, and then let them go forth under their 
own officers and manage in their own way, as they did in 
the expedition against Cape Breton. All the provinces in 
America seem to be fully sensible, that New England 
men are the only men to be employed against Canada ; 
as I had opportunity abundantly to observe, in my late 
journey to New York, New Jersey, and Philadelphia. 
However, we ought to remember that neither New Eng- 
land men, nor any other, are any thing unless God be 
with us; and when we have done all, at finding fault 
with men and instruments employed, we cannot expect 
prosperity, unless the accursed thing be removed from our 
camp. 

God has lately frowned on my family, in taking away 
a faithful servant, who was a great help to us; and one 
of my children has been under threatening infirmities, but 
is somewhat better. I desire your prayers for us all. 

My wife joins with me in affectionate and respectful 
salutations to you and Mrs. Erskine. 

I am, Rev. and dear Sir, 
Your obliged brother, 
and affectionate friend, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 
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The effect of the war on the Indian mission will be 
seen from the following letter to Mr. M‘Culloch. 


“ Stockbridge, April 10, 1756. 
Rev. AND DEAR SIR, 

I thank you for your favour of August, 1755, with Mr. 
Imries’s letter, which came to hand in the latter part of the 
last month. It recommends a man, especialiy a minister 
of the gospel, to me, to see in him evidences of a disposi- 
tion to be searching into the prophecies of Scripture, relat- 
ing to the future advancement of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. It looks as though he was a man, who felt concern 
for Christ’s kingdom and interests in the world; as though 
he were one of those, who took pleasure in the stones, and 
favoured the dust of Zion. But it has proved by events, 
that many divines, who have been of this character, have 
been over-forward to fix the times and the seasons, which 
the Father hath put in his own power. However, I will 
not positively charge Mr. Imries with this, before I see 
what he has to offer, in proof of those things which he has 
advanced. I think that neither I nor any other person, 
that knows no more than what is contained in his letter, 
of the reasons that he builds his opinions upon, have any 
opportunity to judge of those opinions. And therefore I 
should think it a pity that his private letter to Mr. Hogg 
was published to the world, before his reasons were pre- 
pared for the press. This letter has been reprinted in Bos- 
ton; but coming abroad, with so little mention of the 
grounds of his opinion, it gives occasion to the profane to 
reproach and ridicule it, and its author. 

With respect to Mr. Hawley, and Mr. Brainerd, and 
their Indians, concerning which you desire to be informed ; 
the correspondents have altered their determination, from 
time to time, with respect to Mr. Brainerd and his Indians. 
They seemed inclined at first to their removal to Waw- 
woming, alias Wyoming, and then to Onohquauga, and 
then to Wyoming again; and finally, about a twelve- 
month ago, they wholly dismissed him from employ as a 
missionary to the Indians, and pastor to the Indian church 
at Bethel. I cannot say I am fully satisfied with their 
conduct in doing this so hastily; nor do I pretend to 
know so much, concerning the reasons of their conduct, 
as to have sufficient grounds positively to condemn their 
proceedings. However, the congregation is not wholly 
left as sheep without a shepherd, and are in part commit- 
ted to the care of Mr. William Tennent, who lives not far 
off, and is a faithful, zealous minister, who visits them, 
and preaches to them, once a week ; but I think not often 
apon the sabbath. The last fall, I was in New Jersey 
and Philadelphia, and’ was present at a meeting of the 
correspondents ; when Mr. Tennent gave an agreeable ac- 
count of the then present state of these Indians, with respect 
to religion, and also of their being in better circumstances, 
as to their lands, than they had been. Mr. Brainerd was then 
at Newark with his family, where he had been preaching, 
as a probationer for settlement, ever since Mr. Burr’s dis- 
mission from that place, on account of his business as 
president of the college. But whether Mr. Brainerd is 
settled, or like to settle there, I have not heard. At 
the forementioned meeting of the correspondents, I used 
some arguments, to induce them to re-establish Mr. 
Brainerd, in his former employ with his Indians, and 
to send them to Onohquauga. But I soon found it 
would be fruitless to urge the matter. What was chiefly 
insisted on, as an insuperable obstacle to Mr. Brainerd’s 
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going, with his family, so far into the wilderness, was 
Mrs. Brainerd’s very infirm state. Whether there was 
indeed any sufficient objection to such a removal, at 
that time, or no; Divine Providence has, since that, so 
ordered the state and consequences of the war, sub- 
sisting here in America, that insuperable obstacles are 
laid in the way of their removal, either to Onohquauga, 
Wawwoming, or any other parts of America, that way. 
The French, by their indefatigable endeavours with the 
nation of the Delawares, so called, from their ancient seat 
about Delaware river, though now chiefly residing on the 
Susquehannah and its branches, have stirred them up to 
make war on the English; and dreadful have been the 
ravages and desolations, which they have made of late, on 
the back parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. They 
are the principal nation inhabiting the parts about Sus- 
quehannah river, on which both Wyoming and Onoh- 
quauga stand. The latter indeed is above the bounds of 
their country, but yet not very far from them; and the 
Delaware Indians are frequently there, as they go to and 
fro; on which account there is great danger, that Mr. 
Hawley’s mission and ministry there will be entirely 
broken up. Mr. Hawley came from there about two 
months ago, with one of my sons, about ten years old ; 
who had been there with him near a twelvemonth, to learn 
the Mohawk language. He has since been to Boston, to 
consult the commissioners for Indian affairs, that have 
employed him, and returned: and yesterday went from 
my house, to meet some of his Indians, at an appointed 
time and place in the Mohawk country; to determine 
with them, whether it will be safe for him to return to 
abide with them. If not, yet will he be under the pay of 
the commissioners till next fall, and the issue be seen of 
the two expeditions now in prosecution, one against Crown 
Point, the other against the French forts at Frontenac and 
Niagara, near Lake Ontario; which may possibly make 
a great alteration, as to the state of the war with the In- 
dians. If Mr. Hawley determines not to return to Onoh- 
quauga this spring, he will probably go as chaplain to the 
Indians, in General Shirley's army, in the expedition to 
Lake Ontario. 

You speak of the vast superiority of the numbers or 
the English, in America, to those of the French; and 
that some therefore think, the settlements of the former 
are in no great danger from the latter. Though it be 
true, that the French are twenty times less than we are in 
number, yet it may be a question, whether other things, in 
which they exceed us, when all jointly considered, will not 
more than counterbalance all our excess of numbers, 
They vastly exceed us in subtilty and intrigue, in vigilance 
and activity, in speed and secrecy ; in acquaintance with 
the continent of North America, in all parts west of the 
British settlements, for many hundred leagues, the rivers, 
lakes, and mountains, the avenues and passes; and also 
in the influence they have among the various tribes and 
nations of Indians, and in their constant skill and inde- 
fatigable diligence in managing them, to alienate them 
from the English, attach them firmly to themselves, and 
employ them as their tools. Beside the vast advantage 
they have, in time of war, in having all united under the 
absolute command of one man, the governor of Canada ; 
while we are divided into a great many distinct govern- 
ments, independent one of another, and, in some respects, 
of clashing interests: interests, which unspeakably clog 
and embarrass our affairs, and make us, though a great, 
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yet an unwieldy, unmanageable body, and an easy prey 
to our vigilant, secret, subtle, swift and active, though 
comparatively small, enemy. 

As to a description of the situation of those parts you 
mention, I can give you no better than you have, in many 
that abound in Great Britain. With respect to the situ- 
ation of Stockbridge, it is not in the province of New 
York, as you have been informed, but in the utmost 
border of the province of Massachusetts, on the west, 
next to the province of New York ; about 40 miles west 
of Connecticut river, about 25 miles east of Hudson’s 
river, and about 35 miles south east from Albany : a place 
exposed in this time of war. Four persons were killed 
here, in the beginning of September, 1754, by Canada 
Indians ;_ which occasioned a great alarm to us, and to a 
great part of New England. Since then we have had 
many alarms; but God has preserved us. 

I desire your prayers that we may still be preserved, and 
that God would be with me and my family, and people, 
and bless us in all respects. My wife and family join 
with me, in their respects to you and yours. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your affectionate brother and servant, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


In consequence of the ill success attending the British 
arms, during the campaign of 1756, the danger of the 
frontiers became extreme, and the friends of Mr. Edwards 
were, for a time, exceedingly anxious for his personal 
safety. Mr. Bellamy, at this period, sent him the follow- 
ing kind invitation, to look to Bethlem, as the place of 
retreat, for himself and his family. 


“ Bethlem, May 31, 1756. 
Dear Sir, 

T am in pain, fearing our army against Crown Point 
will be defeated. God only knows how it will be. Your 
own discretion will make you sufficiently speedy, to secure 
yourself and family. We stand as ready to receive you, 
and any of your family, to all the comforts our house af- 
fords, as if you were our children. I am greatly interested 
in your safety.—I am concerned for Mr. Hawley. I fear 
he will be too venturesome, and fling away his life for 
nothing.—I wish, if you know how to get one along, you 
would send him a letter.—Our youngest child still remains 
somewhat unwell. The Indian boys grow more and more 
easy and content, but they love play too well—are very 
ignorant—and yery stupid, as to the things of religion— 
and in arithmetic, when I would teach them any thing 
that is a little difficult, they are soon discouraged, and 
don’t love to try. So I take them off, and put them to 
writing again—designing, by little and little, to get them 
along. They will not endure hardship, and bend their 
minds to business, like English boys. It seems they were 
never taught their catechism. Shall I teach it? I have 
got three Bibles; but have not yet given them to the boys, 
they are so ignorant. I expect you will give me any in- 
structions you think proper; and remain, Rev. Sir, 

Your unworthy friend and servant, 
J. BELLAMY.” 


It is probable that Mr. Edwards began his Treatise on 
Original Sin about this period, and that he devoted the 
jeisure hours of the summer, autumn, and winter, to the 
preparation of that work. The date of the author’s pre- 
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face, May 26, 1757, shows the time when it was finished 
for the press. 

The views of Mr. Edwards, in this treatise, are these: 
that there is a tendency in human nature, prevailing and 
effectual, to that sin, which implies the utter ruin of all; 
that this tendency originates in the sin of Adam, of which 
the whole race are imputed the partakers; and that this 
tendency consists, in their being left of God, at their 
original, in the possession of merely human appetites and 
passions, in themselves “ innocent,” and without the influx 
of those superior principles, which come from divine in- 
fluences. The only guilt, attributed by him to mankind, 
before they come to the exercise of moral agency them- 
selves, is that of participating in the apostasy of Adam, in 
consequence of the original constitution of God, which 
made him and his race “ one.” 

He supposes this tendency to sin, pertaining to men, at 
their original, to constitute the subject of it a sinner, only, 
because he regards hira as a participator in that sin, by 
which Adam apostatized, with his whole race. This tendency 
he calls “ sinful,” ‘“ corrupt,” “ odious,” &c., because it is 
a tendency “ to that moral evil, by which the subject of 
it becomes odious in the sight of God.” (Part I. Chap. 
II. Sect. 111.) He supposes that infants, who have this 
tendency in their nature, are, as yet, “ sinners, only by the 
one act or offence of Adam ;” and, that “ they have not 
renewed the act of sin themselves.” (Part I. Chap. IV.) 
He utterly denies any positive agency of God, in produc- 
ing sin; and resolves the tendency to sin, into the “ inno- 
cent principles” of human nature; (which God might 
create, without sin;) and the withholding of that positive 
influence, from which spring superior and divine prin- 
ciples :—which act of withholding, is not infusing, or 
positively creating, any thing. These “ innocent prin- 
ciples ”—such as hunger and thirst, love and hatred, desire 
and fear, joy and sorrow, and self-love, as distinguished 
from se/fishness,—which are necessary to the nature of man, 
and belong to him, whether holy or sinful, are not, in his 
view, sin. They barely constitute the ground of certainty, 
that the being, who has them, will sin, as soon as he is 
capable of sinning, if that positive influence, from which 
spring superior and divine principles, is withheld ; and, in 
this relation, they are spoken of, under the general desig- 
nation, “ a tendency,” “a propensity,” &c. to sin. 

The views of Imputation, contained in this work, are 
such, as had been long and extensively entertained ; yet 
some of them, certainly, are not generally received, dt 
present. With this exception, the Treatise on Original 
Sin is regarded as the standard work, on the subject of 
which it treats; and is doubtless the ablest defence of the 
doctrine of human depravity, and of the doctrine that that 
depravity is the consequence of the sin of Adam, which 
has hitherto appeared. 

The father of Mr. Edwards, as the reader may remem- 
ber, on account of the increasing infirmities of age, had 
requested his people to settle a colleague in the ministry in 
1752, but continued to preach to them regularly until the 
summer of 1755, when he was in his eighty-seventh 
year. The following letter, probably the last ever written 
to him by his son, shows the gradual decline of his health 
and strength, during the two following years. 
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“ To the Rev. Timothy Edwards, East Windsor. 


Stockbridge, March 24, 1757. 
Honovurep Sir, 

I take this opportunity just to inform you, that, through 
the goodness of God, we are all in a comfortable state of 
health, and that we have heard, not long since, of the wel- 
fare of our children in New Jersey and Northampton. I 
intend, God willing, to be at Windsor some time near the 
beginning of June; proposing then to go a journey to 
Boston. I intended to have gone sooner; but I foresee 
such hinderances, as will probably prevent my going till 
that time. We rejoice much to hear, by Mr. Andrewson, 
of your being so well as to be able to baptize a child at 
your own house the sabbath before last. We all unite in 
duty to you and my honoured mother, and in respectful 
and affectionate salutations to sisters and cousins; and in 
a request of a constant remembrance in your prayers. 

I am, honoured Sir, 
Your dutiful son, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


Not long after Mr. Edwards had forwarded to Mr. 
Erskine his vindication of himself,;* against the charge of 
having advanced, in the Freedom of the Will, the same 
views of liberty and necessity, with those exhibited by 
Lord Kaimes; he received from his friend a pamphlet, 
entitled “ Objections to the Essays on the Principles of 
Morality and Natural Religion examined ;” in which the 
Opinion was directly advanced, that, if it were really true, 
(as Mr. Edwards had insisted and demonstrated in the 
Freedom of the Will,) that there is no liberty of contin- 
gence, nor self-determining power in the will, as opposed to 
moral necessity, or the certain connexion between motives 
and volitions ; yet it was best for mankind, that the truth, 
in this respect, should not be known, because, in that case, 
they would not regard either themselves, or others, as de- 
serving of praise or blame for their conduct. In the 
following letter, Mr. Edwards exposes the folly and 
absurdity of this opinion; and explains, in a remarkably 
clear and convincing manner, the practical bearing of the 
great principles advanced in the Freedom of the Will, on the 
subject of salvation. This letter might well have been 
published at the time, and circulated through the church 
at large. And we recommend it to the frequent and 
prayerful perusal both of those ministers, who cannot 
clearly comprehend the distinction between physical and 
moral inability, and of those who do not perceive the 
importance of explaining and enforcing this distinction 
from the pulpit; as exhibiting the consequences of repre- 
senting impenitent sinners, to be possessed of any other 
inability to repent and believe, than mere unwillingness, in 
a manner too awful to be resisted, by a conscientious mind. 


“ To Mr, Erskine. 


Stockbridge, August 3, 1757. 
Rev. AND DEAR SIR, 


In June last, I received a letter from you, dated 
January 22, 1757, with ¢ Mr. Anderson’s Complaint veri- 
fied,’ and ‘Objections to the Essays+ examined.’ For 
these things, I now return you my hearty thanks. 


* See Vol. I. pp. 8993. 
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The conduct of the vindicator of the ‘ Essays,’ from 
objections made against them, seems to be very odd. 
Many things are produced from Calvin, and several Cal- 
vinistic writers, to defend what is not objected against. 
His book is almost wholly taken up about that which is 
nothing to the purpose; perhaps only to amuse and blind 
the common people. According to your proposal, I have 
drawn up something, stating the difference between my 
hypothesis, and that of the Essays; which I have sent to 
you, to be printed in Scotland, if it be thought best; or 
to be disposed of as you think proper.t I have written it 
ina letter to you; and if it be published, it may be as‘ A 
letter from me to a minister in Scotland.’ Lord Kaimes’s 
notion of God’s deceiving mankind, by a kind of invinci- 
ble or natural instinct or feeling, leading them to suppose, 
that they have a liberty of contingence and self-determina- 
tion of will, in order to make them believe themselves and 
others worthy to be blamed or praised for what they do, is 
a strange notion indeed; and it is hard for me to con- 
jecture, what his views could be, in publishing such 
things to the world. 

However, by what I have heard, some others seem to 
be so far of the same mind, that they think, that if it be 
really true, that there is no self-determining power in the 
will, as opposed to any such moral necessity, as I speak 
of, consisting in a certain connexion between motives and 
volitions, it is of a mischievous tendency to say any thing 
of it; and that it is best that the truth in this matter 
should not be known by any means. I cannot but be of 
an extremely different mind. On the contrary, I think 
that the notion of liberty, consisting in a contingent self- 
determination of the will, as necessary to the morality of 
men’s dispositions and actions, is almost inconceivably 
pernicious ; and that the contrary truth is one of the most 
important truths of moral philosophy, that ever was dis- 
cussed, and most necessary to be known; and that for 
want of it, those schemes of morality and religion, which 
are a kind of infidel schemes, entirely diverse from the 
virtue and religion of the Bible, and wholly inconsistent 
with, and subversive of, the main things belonging to the 
gospel scheme, have so vastly and so long prevailed, and 
have stood in such strength. And I think, whoever ima- 
gines that he, or any body else, shall ever see the doctrines 
of grace effectually maintained against these adversaries, 
till the truth in this matter be settled, imagines a vain 
thing. For, allow these adversaries what they maintain in 
this point, and I think they have strict demonstration 
against us. And not only have these errors a most per- 
nicious influence, in the public religious controversies that 
are maintained in the world; but such sort of notions 
have a more fatal influence many ways, on the minds of 
all ranks, in all transactions between God and their souls. 
The longer I live, and the more I have to do with the souls 
of men, in the work of the ministry, the more I see of this. 
Notions of this sort are one of the main hinderances of the 
success of the preaching of the word, and other means of 
grace, in the conversion of sinners. This especially ap- 
pears, when the minds of sinners are affected with some 
concern for their souls, and they are stirred up to seek 
their salvation. Nothing is more necessary for men, in such 
circumstances, than thorough conviction and humiliation ; 
than that their consciences should be preperly convinced 
of their real guilt and sinfulness in the sight of God, and 


¢ See the letter in Vol. I. Pp. 89—93, 
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their deserving of his wrath. But who is there, that has 
had experience of the work of a minister, in dealing with 
souls in such circumstances, that does not find that the 
thing, that mainly prevents this, is men’s excusing them- 
selves with their own inability, and the moral necessity of 
those things, wherein their exceeding guilt and sinfulness 
in the sight of God most fundamentally and mainly con- 
sist: such as, living from day to day without one spark 
of true love to the God of infinite glory, and the fountain 
of all good; their having greater complacency in the little 
vile things of this world, than in bim; their living Ina 
rejection of Christ, with all his glorious benefits and dying 
love; and after all the exhibition of his glory and grace, 
having their hearts still as cold as a stone towards him; 
and their living in such ingratitude, for that infinite mercy 
of his laying down his life for sinners. They, it may be, 
think of some instances of lewd behaviour, lying, dis- 
honesty, intemperance, profaneness, &c. But the grand 
principles of iniquity, constantly abiding and reigning, 
from whence all proceeds, are all overlooked. Conscience 
does not condemn them for those things, because they 
cannot love God of themselves, they cannot believe of them- 
selves, and the like. They rather lay the blame of these 
things, and their other reigning wicked dispositions of heart, 
to God, and secretly charge him with all the blame. These 
things are very much for want of being thoroughly in- 
structed in that great and important truth, that a bad will, 
or an evil disposition of heart, itself, is wickedness. It is 
wickedness, in its very being, nature, and essence, and not 
merely the occasion of it, or the determining influence, 
that it was at first owing to. Some, it may be, will say, 
‘they own it is their fault that they have so bad a heart, 
that they have no love to God, no true faith in Christ, no 
gratitude to him, because they have been careless and 
slothful in times past, and have not used means to obtain a 
better heart, as they should have done.’ And it may be, 
they are taught, ¢ that they are to blame for their wicked- 
ness of heart, because they, as it were, brought it on them- 
selves, in Adam, by the sin which he voluntarily commit- 
ted, which sin is justly charged to their account ;’ which 
perhaps they do not deny. But how far are these things 
from being a proper conviction of their wickedness, in 
their enmity to God and Christ. To be convinced of the 
sin of something that, long ago, was the occasion of their 
enmity to God; and to be convinced of the wickedness of 
the enmity itself; are quite two things. And if sinners, 
under some awakening, find the exercise of corruption of 
heart, as it appears in a great many ways; in their medi- 
tations, prayers, and other religious duties, and on occa- 
sion of their fears of hell, &c. &c.; still, this notion of their 
inability to help it, excusing them, will keep them from 
proper conviction of sin herein. Fears of hell tend to con- 
vince men of the hardness of their hearts. But then, 
when they find how hard their hearts are, and how far 
from a proper sensibility and affection in things of religion ; 
they are kept from properly condemning themselves for it, 
from the moral necessity, or inability, which attends it. 
For the very notion of hardness of heart implies moral 
inability. The harder the heart is, the more dead is it in 
sin, and the more unable to exert good affections and acts. 
Thus the strength of sin is made the excuse for sin. And 
thus I have known many under fears of hell, justifying, or 
excusing, themselves, at least implicitly, in horrid workings 
of enmity against God, in blasphemous thoughts, &c. 

It is of great importance, that they that are seeking 
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their salvation, should be brought off from all dependence 
on their own righteousness ; but these notions above all 
things prevent it. They justify themselves in the sincerity 
of their endeavours. They say to themselves, that they 
do what they can; they take great pains; and though 
there be great imperfection in what they do, and many 
evil workings of heart arise, yet these they cannot help: 
here moral necessity, or inability, comes in as an excuse. 
Things of this kind have visibly been the main hinderance 
of the true humiliation and conversion of sinners, in the 
times of awakening that have been in this land, every 
where, in all parts, as I have had opportunity to observe, 
in very many places. When the gospel is preached, and 
its offers and invitations and motives most powerfully 
urged, and some hearts stand out, here is their strong hold, 
their sheet-anchor.. Were it not for this, they would either 
comply, or their hearts would condemn them for their 
horrid guilt in not complying. And if the law of God be 
preached in its strictness and spirituality, yet conscience is 
not properly convinced by it. They justify themselves 
with their inability ; and the design and end of the law, 
as a school-master to fit them for Christ, is defeated. 
Thus both the law and the gospel are prevented from 
having their proper effect. 

The doctrine of a self-determining will, as the ground 
of all moral good and evil, tends to prevent any proper 
exercises of faith in God and Christ, in the affair of our 
salvation, as it tends to prevent all dependence upon them. 
For, instead of this, it teaches a kind of absolute independ- 
ence on all those things, that are of chief importance in 
this affair; our righteousness depending originally on our 
own acts, as self-determined. Thus our own holiness is 
from ourselves, as its determining cause, and its original 
and highest source. And as for imputed righteousness, 
that should have any merit at all in it, to be sure there 
can be no such thing. For self-determination is necessary 
to praise and merit. But what is imputed from another 
is not from our self-determination or action. And truly, 
in this scheme, man is not dependent on God; but God 
is rather dependent on man in this affair: for he only 
operates consequentially in acts, in which he depends on 
what he sees we determine and do first. 

The nature of true faith implies a disposition to give all 
the glory of our salvation to God and Christ. But this 
notion is inconsistent with it, for it in effect gives the 
glory wholly to man. For that is the very doctrine that 
is taught, that the merit and praise is his, whose is the 
original and effectual determination of the praiseworthy 
deed. So that, on the whole, I think it must be a mi- 
racle, if ever men are converted that have imbibed such 
notions as these, and are under their influence in their 
religious concerns. 

Yea, these notions tend effectually to prevent men’s ever 
seeking after conversion, with any earnestness. It is 
manifest that men never will be in earnest in this matter, till 
their consciences are awakened, and they are made sen- 
sible of God’s anger, and their danger of suffering the 
terrible effects of it. But that stupidity, which is opposed 
to this awakening, is upheld chiefly by these two things: 
their insensibility of their guilt, in what is past and pre- 
sent; and their flattering themselves, as to what is future. 
These notions of liberty of indifference, contingence, and 
self-determination, as essential to guilt or merit, tend to 
preclude all sense of any great guilt for past or present 
wickedness. As has been observed already, all wicked- 
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ness of heart is excused, as what, in itself considered, 
brings no guilt. And all that the conscience has to recur 
to, to find any guilt, is the first wrong determination of 
the will, in some bad conduct, before that wickedness of 
heart existed, that was the occasion of introducing or con- 
firming it. Which determination arose contingently from 
a state of indifference. And how small a matter does this 
at once bring men’s guilt to, when all the main things, 
wherein their wickedness consists, are passed over. And 
indeed the more these principles are pursued, the more 
and more must guilt vanish, till at last it comes to nothing, 
as may easily be shown. 

And with respect to self-flattery and presumption, as to 
what is future, nothing can possibly be conceived more 
directly tending to it, than a notion of liberty, at all times 
possessed, consisting in a power to determine one’s own 
will to good or evil; which implies a power men have, at 
all times, to determine them to repent and turn to God. 
And what can more effectually encourage the sinner, in 
present delays and neglects, and imbolden him to go on 
in sin, in a presumption of having his own salvation at 
all times at his command? And this notion of self-deter- 
mination and self-dependence, tends to prevent, or ener- 
vate, all prayer to God for converting grace; for why 
should men earnestly cry to God for his grace, to deter- 
mine their hearts to that which they must he determined 
to of themselves. And indeed it destroys the very notion 
of conversion itself. There can properly be no such thing, 
or any thing akin to what the Scripture speaks of conver- 
sion, renovation of the heart, regeneration, &c. if growing 
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good, by a number of self-determined acts, are all that is 
required, or to be expected. 

Excuse me, Sir, for troubling you with so much on this 
head. I speak from the fulness of my heart. What I 
have long seen of the dreadful consequences of these pre- 
valent notions every where, and what I am convinced will 
still be their consequences so long as they continue to pre- 
vail, fills me with concern. I therefore wish that the affair 
were more thoroughly looked- into, and searched to the 
very bottom. 

I have reserved a copy of this letter, and also of my 
other to you, dated July 25, intending to send them to 
Mr. Burr, to be by him conveyed, by the way of New 
York or Philadelphia. Looking on these letters as of 
special importance, I send duplicates, lest one copy should 
fail. The packet, in which I enclose this, I cover to Mr. 
Gillies, and send to Boston, to the care of Mr. Hyslop, to 
be conveyed to Mr. Gillies. But yet have desired him, if 
he has a more direct opportunity, to convey the packet to 
Edinburgh, by the way of London, then to put a wrapper 
over the whole, inscribed to you; and to write to you, 
desiring you to break open the packet, and take out the 
letters which belong to you. 

You will see, Sir, something of our sorrowful state, on 
this side of the water, by my letter to Mr. M‘Culloch. O, 
Sir, pray for us; and pray in particular, for 

Your affectionate and obliged 
Friend and brother, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 
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OF MRS. EDWARDS, 


Tue Rev. Aaron Burr, president of the college at 
Princeton, and the son-in-law of Mr. Edwards, died, on 
the 24th of September, 1757, two days before the public 
commencement. He was a native of Fairfield, Connec- 
ticut, was born in 1716, and was graduated at Yale col- 
lege in 1735. In 1738, he was ordained, as pastor of 
the presbyterian church at Newark. In 1748, he was 
unanimously elected president of the college, as successor 
to Mr. Dickinson. Though possessed of a slender and 
delicate constitution, he joined, to uncommon talents for 
the despatch of business, a constancy of mind, that com- 
monly secured to him success. The flourishing state of 
the college, at the time of his death, was chiefly owing to 
his great and assiduous exertions. Until the autumn of 
1755, he discharged the duties, both of president and pas- 
tor of the church.* Mr. Burr was greatly respected, in 
every station and relation of life. He was a man of ac- 
knowledged talents, of sound, practical good sense, of 
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unimpeachable integrity, and of ardent piety. Polished 
in his manners, he had uncommon powers in conversation, 
and possessed the happy art of inspiring all around him 
with cheerfulness. As a reasoner, he was clear and solid ; 
and as a preacher, animated, judicious, fervent, and suc- 
cessful. He had warm affections, was greatly endeared to 
his family and friends, and was open, fair, and honourable 
in all his intercourse with mankind. During the period of 
his presidency, he secured the high esteem and confidence 
of all who were interested in the college.—In the latter 
part of July, or the beginning of August, being in a low 
State of health, he made a rapid and exhausting visit to 
Stockbridge, in a very hot, sultry season. He soon re- 
turned to Princeton, and went immediately to Elizabeth- 
town ; where, on the 19th of August, he made an attempt, 
before the legislature, to procure the legal exemption of 
the students from military duty. On the 21st, at Newark, 
being much indisposed, he preached an extemporaneous 
funeral sermon, in consequence of a death in the family of 
his successor. He then returned to Princeton, and, in a 


few days, went to Philadelphia, on the business of the 
college. On the way, his disorder took the form of an 
intermittent fever. On his return, he learned that his 
friend, Governor Belcher, died at Elizabeth-town, on the 
31st of August, and that he had been designated to preach 
the funeral sermon. His wife, perceiving his increasing 
illness, besought him to spare himself, and decline the 
undertaking ; but he felt himself bound, if possible, to 
perform it. - Having devoted the afternoon of Sept. 2d, to 
the task of preparing the sermon, in the midst of a high 
fever, which was succeeded by delirium in the night, he 
rode the next day to Elizabeth-town, about forty miles, 
and, on the 4th, in a state of extreme languor and exhaus- 
tion, when it was obvious to every one, that he ought to 
‘have been confined to a sick bed, he with great difficulty 
preached the sermon. He returned to Princeton the fol- 
lowing day; and his disorder immediately assumed the 
character of a fixed and violent fever, seated on the nerves. 
At the approach of death, that gospel, which he had 
preached to others, gave him unfailing support. He was 
patient and resigned, and cheered with the liveliest hope 
of a happy immortality. 

The corporation of the college met, two days after his 
death, and on the same day made choice of Mr. Edwards 
as his successor. 

Some of the circumstances, connected with the sickness 
and death of her husband, are alluded to in the following 
letter from Mrs. Burr, to a gentleman in Scotland, written 
soon after Mr. Burr’s decease. 


“ Honovurenp Sir, 


I flatter myself I shall not be thought intrusive, if I ac- 
knowledge, in a few lines, the receipt of your letter, dated 
in August, to my late dear husband, which reached me 
after he was beyond the reach of all mortal things. The 
affectionate regard that you express for one, who was 
dearer to me than my own life, was extremely affecting to 
me; nor can I forgive myself, if I neglect to acknowledge 
it, in terms of lively gratitude. You, Sir, had a large 
share, with me, in that dear good man’s heart, which he 
often expressed, with the warmest affection. I thought it 
might not be improper, to lay your letter before the 
trustees, as they were then convened, and it chiefly con- 
cerned the college; and then I sent it to my honoured 
father, the Rev. Mr. Edwards, who is chosen to succeed 
my dear husband ; which, I hope, will be grateful to the 
friends of the college, in Scotland. I here enclose you, 
Sir, the last attempt my dear husband made to serve God 
in public, and to do good to his fellow-creatures—a Ser- 
mon, that he preached at the funeral of our late excellent 
governor. You will not think it strange, if it has imper- 
fections ; when I tell you, that all he wrote on the sub- 
ject, was done in a part of one afternoon and evening, 
when he had a violent fever on him, and the whole night 
after, he was irrational. 

Give me leave to beg an interest in your prayers, at the 
throne of grace, for a poor, disconsolate widow, and two 
fatherless orphans. Please to present, with great respect, 
my kindest regard to your lady and daughters. 

I am, honoured Sir, 
Your most obliged and humble servant, 
ESTHER BURR.” 


The two following extracts from letters, written soon 
after the death of Mr. Burr, will show the strength of her 
p 2 
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own feelings, as well as her religious sentiments, and the 
exercises of her heart. The first is from a letter to a near 
friend of the family, in Boston. 


“ Your most kind letter of condolence gave me inex- 
pressible delight, and at the same time set open afresh all 
the avenues of grief, and again probed the deep wound 
death has given me. My loss—Shall I attempt to say 
how great my loss is—God only can know—And to him 
alone would I carry my complaint.—Indeed, Sir, I have 
lost all that was or could be desirable in a creature.—I have 
lost all that ever I set my heart on in this world.—I need 
not enlarge on the innumerable amiable qualities of my 
late dear husband, to one that was so well acquainted 
with him, as you were; however pleasing it is to me to 
dwell on them.—Had not God supported me by these 
two considerations ; first, by showing the right he has to 
his own creatures, to dispose of them when and in what 
manner he pleases; and secondly, by enabling me to 
follow him beyond the grave, into the eternal world, and 
there to view him in unspeakable glory and happiness, 
freed from all sin and sorrow; I should, long before this, 
have been sunk among the dead, and been covered with 
the clods of the valley.—God has wise ends in all that 
he doth. This thing did not come upon me by chance; 
and I rejoice that I am in the hands of such a God.” 


The other is from a letter to her mother, dated at 
Princeton, Oct. 7, 1757. After giving some account of 
Mr. Burr’s death, and representing the sense she had of 
the greatness of the loss, which she and her children had 
sustained ; she writes in the following words : 


“ No doubt, dear Madam, it will be some comfort te 
you to hear, that God has not utterly forsaken, although 
he has cast down. I would speak it to the glory of God’s 
name, that I think he has, in an uncommon degree, dis- 
covered himself to be an all-sufficient God, a full foun- 
tain of all good. Although all streams were cut off, yet 
the fountain is left full—I think I have been enabled to 
cast my care upon him, and have found great peace and 
calmness in my mind, such as this world cannot give nor 
take.—I have had uncommon freedom and nearness to the 
throne of grace. God has seemed sensibly near in such a 
supporting and comfortable manner, that I think I have 
never experienced the like. God has helped me to review 
my past and present mercies, with some heart-affecting de- 
gree of thankfulness. 

I think God has given me such a sense of the vanity 
of the world, and uncertainty of all sublunary enjoy- 
ments, as I never had before. The world vanishes out ot 
my sight! Heavenly and eternal things appear much 
more real and important than ever before. I feel myself 
to be under much greater obligations to be the Lord’s, 
than before this sore affliction —The way of salvation by 
faith in Jesus Christ, has appeared more clear and excel- 
lent; and I have been constrained to venture my all upon 
him; and have found great peace of soul in what I hope 
have been the actings of faith. Some parts of the Psalms 
have been very comforting and refreshing to my soul.—I 
hope God has helped me to eye his hand, in this awful 
dispensation ; and to see the infinite right he has to his 
own, and to dispose of them as he pleases. 

Thus, dear Madam, I have given you some broken 
hints of the exercises and supports of my mind, since the 
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death of him, whose memory and example will ever be 
precious to me as my own life. O, dear Madam! I 
doubt not but I have your and my honoured father’s 
prayers daily for me; but give me leave to entreat you 
both, to request earnestly of the Lord, that I may never 
despise his chastenings, nor faint under this his severe 
stroke; of which I am sensible there is great danger, if 
God should only deny me the supports that he has hitherto 
graciously granted. 

O, I am afraid I shall conduct myself so, as to bring 
dishonour on my God, and the religion which I pro- 
fess! No, rather let me die this moment, than be left 
to bring dishonour on God’s holy name.—I am: over- 
come—I must conclude, with once more begging, that, 
as my dear parents remember themselves, they would not 
forget their greatly afHlicted daughter, (now a lonely widow,) 
nor her fatherless children.—My duty to my ever dear and 
honoured parents, and love to my brothers and sisters. 

From, dear madam, 
Your dutiful and affectionate daughter, 


ESTHER BURR.” 


“ The news of his appointment to the presidency,” says 
Dr. Hopkins, “was quite unexpected, and not a little 
surprising, to Mr. Edwards. He looked on himself in 
many respects, so unqualified for that business, that he 
wondered that gentlemen of so good judgment, and so 
well acquainted with him, as he knew some of the trus- 
tees were, should think of ham for that place. He had 
many objections in his own mind, against undertaking the 
business, both from his unfitness and his particular cir- 
cumstances ; yet could not certainly determine that it was 
not his duty to accept it. The following extract of a let- 
ter which he wrote to the trustees, will give the reader a 
view of his sentiments and exercises on this occasion, as 
well as of the great designs he was deeply engaged in and 
zealously prosecuting.” 


“ Stockbridge, Oct. 19, 1757. 
Rey. anp non. GENTLEMEN, 


I was not a little surprised on receiving the unexpected 
notice of your having made choice of me to succeed the 
late President Burr, as the Head of Nassau Hall.—I am 
much in doubt, whether I am called to undertake the 
business which you have done me the unmerited honour 
to choose me for.—If some regard may be had to my out- 
ward comfort, 1 might mention the many inconveniences 
and great detriment, which may be sustained by my re- 
moving with my numerous family, so far from all the 
estate I have in the world, (without any prospect of dis- 
posing of it, under present circumstances, but with great 
loss,) now when we have scarcely got over the trouble 
and damage sustained by our removal from Northamp- 
ton, and have but just begun to have our affairs in a 
comfortable situation, for a subsistence in this place; and 
the expense I must immediately be at to put myself into 
circumstances tolerably comporting with the needful sup- 
port of the honours of the office I am invited to; which 
will not well consist with my ability. 

But this is not my main objection. The chief difficul- 
ties in my mind, in the way of accepting this important 
and arduous office, are these two: First, my own defects 
unfitting me for such an undertaking, many of which are 
generally known; beside others of which my own heart 
is conscious.—I have a constitution, in many respects, pe- 
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culiarly unhappy, attended with flaccid solids, vapid, sizy, 
and scarce fluids, and a low tide of spirits; often occa- 
sioning a kind of childish weakness and contemptibleness 
of speech, presence, and demeanour, with a disagreeable 
dulness and stiffness, much unfitting me for conversation, 
but more especially for the government of a college.— 
This makes me shrink at the thoughts of taking upon me, 
in the decline of life, such a new and great business, at- 
tended with such a multiplicity of cares, and requiring 
such a degree of activity, alertness, and spirit of govern- 
ment ; especially as succeeding one so remarkably well _ 
qualified in these respects, giving occasion to every one to 
remark the wide difference. I am also deficient in some 
parts of learning, particularly in algebra, and the higher 
parts of mathematics, and the Greek classics; my 
Greek learning having been chiefly in the New Testament. 
—The other thing is this; that my engaging in this business 
will not well consist with those views, and that course of 
employ in my study, which have long engaged and swal- 
lowed up my mind, and been the chief entertainment and 
delight of my life. 

And here, honoured Sirs, (imboldened by the testimony 
I have now received of your unmerited esteem, to rely 
on your candour,) I will with freedom open myself to you. 

My method of study, from my first beginning the work 
of the ministry, has been very much by writing ; applying 
myself, in this way, to improve every important hint ; pur- 
suing the clue to my utmost, when any thing in reading, 
meditation, or conversation, has been suggested to my 
mind, that seemed to promise light in any weighty point; 
thus penning what appeared to me my best thoughts, on 
innumerable subjects, for my own benefit.—The longer I 
prosecuted my studies in this method, the more habitual 
it became, and the more pleasant and profitable I found 
it—The farther I travelled in this way, the more and 
wider the field opened, which has occasioned my laying 
out many things in my mind, to do this in manner,if God 
should spare my life, which my heart hath been much 
upon ; particularly many things against most of the pre- 
vailing errors of the present day, which I cannot with any 
patience see maintained, (to the utter subverting of the 
gospel of Christ,) with so high a hand, and so long conti- 
nued a triumph, with so little control, when it appears so 
evident to me, that there is truly no foundation for any of 
this glorying and insult. I have already published some- 
thing on one of the main points in dispute between the 
Arminians and Calvinists ; and have it in view, God will- 
ing, (as I have already signified to the public,) in like man- 
ner to consider all the other controverted points, and have 
done much towardsa preparation for it—But beside these, 
I have had on my mind and heart (which I long ago be- 
gan, not with any view to publication) a great work, which 
Tall a History of the Work of Redemption, a body of 
divinity in an entire new method, being thrown into the 
form of a history; considering the affair of christian 
theology, as the whole of it, in each part, stands in refer- 
ence to the great work of redemption by Jesus Christ; 
which I suppose to be, of all others, the grand design of 
God, and the suwmmum and ultimum of all the divine opera- 
tions and decrees ; particularly considering all parts of the 
grand scheme, in their historical order.—The order of their 
existence, or their being brought forth to view, in the 
course of divine dispensations, or the wonderful series of 
successive acts and events; beginning from eternity, and 
descending from thence to the great work and successive 
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dispensations of the infinitely wise God, in time; consider- 
ing the chief events coming to pass in the church of God, 
and revolutions in the world of mankind, affecting the 
state of the church and the affair of redemption, which we 
have an account of in history or prophecy ; till, at last, we 
come to the general resurrection, last judgment, and con- 
summation of all things; when it shall be said, Jt is done. 
I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end.+Con- 
cluding my work, with the consideration of that perfect 
state of things, which shall be finally settled, to last for 
eternity.—This history will be carried on with regard to all 
three worlds, heaven, earth, and hell; considering the con- 
nected, successive events and alterations in each, so far as 
the Scriptures give any light; introducing all parts of 
divinity in that order which is most scriptural and most 
natural ;a method which appears to me the most beauti- 
ful and -entertaining, wherein every divine doctrine will 
appear to the greatest advantage, in the brightest light, in 
the most striking manner, showing the admirable contex- 
ture and harmony of the whole. 

T have also, for my own profit and entertainment, done 
much towards another great work, which I call the Har- 
mony of the Old and New Testament, in three parts. The 
first, considering the prophecies of the Messiah, his re- 
demption and kingdom; the evidences of their references 
to the Messiah, &c. comparing them all one with another, 
demonstrating their agreement, true scope, and sense; 
also considering all the various particulars wherein those 
prophecies have their exact fulfilment; showing the uni- 
versal, precise, and admirable correspondence between 

' predictions and events. The second part, considering the 
types of the Old Testament, showing the evidence of their 
being intended as representations of the great things of the 
gospel of Christ; and the agreement of the type with the 
antitype. The third and great part, considering the har- 
mony of the Old and New Testament, as to doctrine and 
precept. In the course of this work, I find there will be 
occasion for an explanation of a very great part of the 
Holy Scriptures; which may, in such a view, be explained 
in a method, which to me seems the most entertaining and 
profitable, best tending to lead the mind to a view of the 
true spirit, design, life, and soul of the Scriptures, as well as 
their proper use and improvement.—I have also many 
other things in hand, in some of which I have made great 
progress, which I will not trouble you with an account of. 
Some of these things, if Divine Providence favour, I should 
be willing to attempt a publication of. So far as I myself 
am able to judge of what talents I have, for benefiting my 
fellow-creatures by word, I think I can write better than I 
can speak. 

My heart is so much in these studies, that I cannot find 
it in my heart to be willing to put myself into an incapa- 
city to pursue them any more in the future part of my life, 
to such a degree as I must, if I undertake to go through 
the same course of employ, in the office of president, that 
Mr. Burr did, instructing in all the languages, and taking 
the whole care of the instruction of one of the classes, in 
all parts of learning, besides his other labours. If I 
should see light to determine me to accept the place offer- 
ed me, I should be willing to take upon me the work of a 
president, so far as it consists in the general inspection of 
the whole society ; and to be subservient to the school, as 
to their order and methods of study and instruction, as- 


* Unfortunately this letter is lost. ; 
t When Mr. Edwards wrote the letter to which she refers, he did not 
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sisting, myself, in the immediate instruction in the arts and 
sciences, (as discretion should direct, and occasion serve, 
and the state of things require,) especially of the senior 
class ; and added to all, should be willing to do the whole 
work of a professor of divinity, in public and private lec- 
tures, proposing questions to be answered, and some to be 
discussed in writing and free conversation, in meetings of 
graduates, and others, appointed in proper seasons, for 
these ends. : It would be now out of my way, to spend 
time in a constant teaching of the languages ; unless it he 
the Hebrew tongue ; which I should be willing to improve 
myself in, by instructing others. 

On the whole, I am much at a loss, with respect to 
the way of duty, in this important affair: I am in doubt, 
whether, if I should engage in it, I should not do what 
both you and I would be sorry for afterwards. Neverthe- 
less, I think the greatness of the affair, and the regard due, 
to so worthy end venerable a body, as that of the trustees 
of Nassau Hall, requires my taking the matter into serious 
consideration, And unless you should appear to be dis- 
couraged, by the things which I have now represented, as 
to any further expectation from me, I shall proceed to ask, 
advice, of such as I esteem most wise, friendly, and faith- 
ful ; if, after the mind of the commissioners in Boston is 
known, it appears that they consent to leave me at liberty, 
with respect to the business they have employed me in 
here.” 


Soon after the death of President Burr, Mr. Edwards 
addressed a letter to his greatly afflicted daughier, fraught 
with all the affectionate instruction and consolation which 
such a father could impart.* To this she returned the 
following answer : 


“ To the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, Stockbridge. 


Princeton, Nov. 2,1757. 
To my ever honoured father. 
Honovurep Sir, 

Your most affectionate, comforting letter, by my 
brother Parsons, was exceeding refreshing to me; al- 
though I was somewhat damped by hearing, that I should 
not see you until spring- But it is my comfort in this 
disappointment, as well us under all my affliction, that 
God knows what is best for me, and for his own glory. 
Perhaps I counted too much on the company, and con- 
versation, of such a near and dear affectionate father and 
guide. I cannot doubt but all is for the best; and I am 
satisfied that God should order the affair of your removal, 
as shall be for his glory, whatever becomes of me. 

Since I wrote my mother a letter, God has carried me 
through new trials, and given me new supports. My little 
son has been sick with a slow fever, ever since my brother 
left us, and has been brought to the brink of the grave ; 
but, I hope in mercy, God is bringing him back again. 
I was enabled after a severe struggle with nature, to resign 
the child with the greatest freedom. God showed me that 
the children were not my own, but his, and that he had a 
right to recall what he had lent, whenever he thought fit ; 
and that I had no reason to complain, or say that God 
was hard with me. This silenced me. But O how good 
is God. He not only kept me from complaining, but 
comforted me, by enabling me to offer up my child by 


think of going to Princeton till spring; but he afterwards determined 
otherwise. 
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faith, if ever I acted faith. I saw the fulness there was in 
Christ for little infants, and his willingness to accept of 
such as were offered to him. ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not,’ were comforting 
words. God also showed me, in such a lively manner, 
the fulness there was in himself of all spiritual blessings, 
tnat I said, ‘ Although all streams were cut off, yet so 
long as my God lives, I have enough.’ He enabled me 
to say, ‘Although thou slay me, yet will I trust in thee.’ 
In this time of trial, I was Jed to enter into a renewed 
and explicit covenant with God, in a more solemn manner 
than ever before ; and with the greatest freedom and de- 
light, after much self-examination and prayer, I did give 
myself and my children to God, with my whole heart. 
Never, until then, had I an adequate sense of the privi- 
lege we are allowed in covenanting with God. This act 
of soul left my mind in a great calm, and steady trust in 
God. A few days after this, one evening, in talking of the 
glorious state my dear departed husband must be in, my 
soul was carried out in such large desires after that glori- 
ous state, that I was forced to retire from the family to 
conceal my joy. When alone I was so transported, and 
my soul carried out in such eager desires after perfection 
and the full enjoyment of God, and to serve him uninter- 
ruptedly, that I think my nature would not have borne 
much more. I think, dear Sir, I had that night a fore- 
taste of heaven. This frame continued, in some good de- 
gree, the whole night. I slept but little, and when I did, 
my dreams were all of heavenly and divine things. Fre- 
quently since, I have felt the same in kind, though 
not in degree. This was about the time that God called 
me to give up my child. Thus a kind and gracious God 
has been with me, in six troubles and in seven. 

But O, Sir, what cause of deep humiliation and abase- 
ment of soul have I, on account of remaining corruption, 
which I see working continually in me, especially pride. 
O, how many shapes does pride cloak itself in. Satan is 
also busy, shooting his darts. But blessed be God, those 
temptations of his, that used to overthrow me, as yet have 
not touched me. {f will just hint at one or two, if I am 
not tedious as to length—When I was about to renew 
my covenant with God, the suggestion seemed to arise in 
my mind, ‘It is better you should not renew it, than 
break it when you have : what a dreadful thing it will be, 
if you do not keep it!” My reply was, ‘I did not do it 
in my own strength.’ Then the suggestion would return, 
“How do you know that God will help you to keep it.’ 
But it did not shake me in the least.—Oh, to be delivered 
from the power of Satan, as well as sin! I cannot help 
hoping the time is near. God is certainly fitting me for 
himself; and when I think that it will be soon that I 
shall be called hence, the thought is transporting. 

Tam afraid I have tired out your patience, and will beg 
leave only to add my need of the earnest prayers of my 
dear and honoured parents, and all good people, that I 
may not at last be a cast-away ; but that God would con- 
stantly grant me new supplies of divine grace. I am ten- 
derly concerned for my dear brother Timothy, but I hope 
his sickness will not be unto death, but for the glory of 
God.—Please to give my duty to my honoured mother, 
and my love to all my brothers and sisters. 

I am, honoured and dear Sir, 
With the greatest respect, 
Your affectionate and dutiful daughter, 
ESTHER BURR.” 
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While Mr. Edwards was in the state of suspense al- 
luded to in his letter to the trustees of the college, he de- 
termined to ask the advice of a number of gentlemen in 
the ministry, on whose judgment and friendship he could 
rely, and to act accordingly. One of those invited, on 
this occasion, was his old and faithful friend, and former 
pupil, Mr. Bellamy, of Bethlem; to whom, having re- 
ceived’ from him, on the last day of November, two letters, 
dated on the 12th and 17th of that month, he returned, on 
the next day, the following answer ; which, while it refers 
to the subject of the council, shows also, in a very striking 
manner, with what ease and readiness he could throw a 
clear and certain light on any dark and difficult passage 
of the word of God. 


“ Stockbridge, Dec. 1, 1757. 
Rev. AND DEAR SIR, 

Yesterday I received your two letters, of the 12th and 
17th of Nov.; but I saw and heard nothing of Mr. Hill. 
I thank you for your concern, that I may be useful in the 
world.—I lately wrote you a letter, informing you of our 
choice of a council, to sit here on the 21st of this month; 
and enclosed in it a letter missive to Mr. Brinsmade, who 
is one of the council. I hope, before this time, you have 
received it. Don’t fail of letting me see you here; for I 
never wanted to see you more. 

As to the question you ask, about Christ’s argument, in 
John x. 34—36. I observe, 

First, That it is not all princes of the earth, who are 
called gods, in the Old Testament ; but only the princes of 
Israel, who ruled over God’s people. The princes, who 
are called gods, in Psalm Ixxxii. here referred to,.are, in 
the same sentence, distinguished from the princes of 
the nations of the world.—‘ TI have said, Ye are gods; but 
ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the princes.’ 

Secondly, That the reason why these princes of Is- 
rael were called gods, was, that they, as the rulers and 
judges of God’s Israel, were types and figures of Him, 
who is the true King of the Jews, and the Prince of 
God’s people, who is to rule over the house of Jacob for 
ever, the Prince and Saviour of God’s church, or spirit- 
ual Israel, gathered from all nations of the earth; who is 
God indeed. The throne of Israel, or of God’s people, 
properly belonged to Christ. He only was the proper 
Heir to that throne; and therefore, the princes of Israel 
are said to sit upon the throne of the Lord, 1 Chron. 
XXix. 23.; and the kingdom of Israel, under the kings of 
the house of David, is called the kingdom of the Lord, 
2 Chron. xiii. 8. And because Christ took the throne, as 
the Antitype of those kings, therefore he is said, Luke i. 
32. to sit upon their throne.—Thus, the princes of Israel, - 
in the 82nd Psalm, are called gods, and sons of God, or 
‘all of them children of the Most High ;’ being appointed 
types and remarkable representations of the true Son of 
God, and in him of the true God. They were called gods, 
and sons of God, in the same manner as the Levitical 
sacrifices were called an atonement for sin, and in the 
same manner as the manna was called the bread of heaven, 
and angels’ food. These things represented, and, by spe- 
cial divine designation, were figures of, the true Atone- 
ment, and of Him who was the true Bread of heaven, 
and the true angels’ food; in the same sense as Saul, 
the person especially pointed out in the 82nd Psalm, is 
called ‘ the Lord’s anointed, or (as it is in the original) 
Messiah, or Christ, which are the same. And it is to be 
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observed, that these typical gods, and judges of Israel, 
are particularly distinguished from the true God, and true 
Judge, in the next sentence, Psal. lxxxii. 8. ¢ Arise, O 
Gop, thou Jupce of the earth; for thou shalt inherit all 
nations.’—This is a wish for the coming of that King, that 
should reign in righteousness, and judge righteously ; who 
was to inherit the Gentiles, as well as the Jews; and the 
words, as they stand in connexion with the two preceding 
verses, import thus much—‘ As to you, the temporal 
princes and judges of Israel, you are called gaqds, and sons 
of God, being exalted to the place of kings, judges, and 
saviours of God’s people, the kingdom and heritage of 
Christ ; but you shall die like men, and fall like other 
princes ; whereby it appears that you are truly no gods, 
nor any one of you the true Son of God, which your in- 
vustice and oppression also shows. But oh, that He who 
is truly God, the Judge of the earth, the true and just 
Judge and Saviour, who is to be King over Gentiles as 
well as Jews, would come and reign! ’—It is to be ob- 
served, that when it is said in this verse—‘ Arise,O God’ 
—the word rendered God, is Elohim—the same used in 
verse 6. I have said, Ye are gods,’—I have said, Ye are 
elohim. 

Thirdly, As to the words of Christ, in John x. 35. ¢ If 
he called them gods, unto whom the word of God came,’ 
I suppose that, by the word of God coming to these 
princes of Israel, is meant, their being set forth by special 
and express divine designation, to be types or figurative 
significations of God’s mind. Those things which God 
had appointed to be types, to signify the mind of God, 
were a visible word. Types are called the word of the 
Lord—as in Zech. xi. 10, 11. and in Zech. iv. 4—6.— 
The word of God came to the princes of Israel, both as 
they, by God’s ordering, became subjects of a typical re- 
presentation of a divine thing, which was a visible word 
of God; and also, as this was done by express divine 
designation, as they were marked out to this end, by an 
express, audible, and legible word, as in Exod. xxii. 28. 
and Psal. lxxxii.1.; and besides, the thing, of which they 
were appointed types, was Christ, who is called ‘ the word 
of God.’--Thus, the word of God came to Jacob, as a 
type of Christ, 1 Kings xviii. 31. ‘ And Elijah took twelve 
stones, according to the number of the tribes of Jacob, 
UNTO WHOM THE WORD OF THE Lorp CaME, saying, Israe/ 
shall be thy name.’—The word Israel is PrtncE or Gop: 
—Jacob being, by that express divine designation, ap- 
pointed as a type of Christ, the true Prince of God, (who 
is called, in Isa. xlix. 3. by the name of Jsruel,) in his 
prevailing in his wrestling with God, to save himself and 
his family from destruction by Esau, who was then com- 
ing against him, and obtaining the blessing for himself 
and his seed.—Now, 

Fourthly, Christ’s argument lies in these words, The 
Scripture cannot be broken. ‘That word of God, by which 
they are called gods, as types of Him who is truly God, 
must be verified, which they cannot be, unless the Anti- 
type be truly God.—They are so called, as types of the 
Messiah, or of the Anointed One, (which is the same,) or 
the Sanctified or Holy One, or Him that was to be sent ; 
which were all known names among the Jews for the 


* T have ascertained the names of only three of the members of the 
council—Mr. Bellamy, Mr. Brinsmade, and Mr. Hopkins. This date is 
right, though it differs from that mentioned in the letter to Mr. Bellamy. 

+ The agents of the college were Rev. Messrs, Caleb Smith and John 
Brainerd. 

¢ The council, at the request both of the English and Indian congrega- 
tions at Stockbridge, addressed a letter to the commissioners in Boston, 
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Messiah. (See Dan. ix. 24, 25. Psal. Ixxxix. 19, 20. 
Psal. xvi. 10. John ix. 7.) But it was on this account, 
that those types or images of the Messiah were called 
gods, because He, whom they represented, was God in- 
deed. If he were not God, the word by which they were 
called gods could not be verified, and must be broken. 
As the word, by which the legal sacrifices were called an 
atonement, and are said to atone for sin, was true in no 
other sense, than as they had relation to the sacrifice of 
Christ the true atonement. If Christ’s sacrifice had not 
truly atoned for sin; the word, which called the types or 
representations of it an’atonement, could not.be verified. 
So, if Jesus Christ had not been the true Bread from 
heaven, and angels’ food indeed; the scripture which 
called the type of him, the bread from heaven, and angels’ 
food, would not have been verified, but would have been 
broken. 
These, Sir, are my thoughts on John x. 34, &c. 
I am yours, most affectionately, 
J. EDWARDS.” 


“ P. §. Dec. 5.—The opportunity for the conveyance 
of my letters to the ministers chosen to be of the council, 
your way, not being very good, I here send other letters, 
desiring you to take the charge of conveying them with 
all possible care and speed.” 


The gentlemen invited to the council, at his desire, and 
that of his people, met at Stockbridge, January 4, 1758 ;* 
and, having heard the application of the agents of the col- 
lege, and their reasons in support of it;+ Mr. Edwards’s 
own representation of the matter; and what his people 
had to say, by way of objection, against his removal ; de- 
termined that it was his duty to accept of the invitation 
to the presidency of the college. When they published 
their judgment and advice to Mr. Edwards and his people, 
he appeared uncommonly moved and affected with it, and 
fell into tears on the occasion, which was very unusual for 
him, in the presence of others ; and soon after, he said to 
the gentlemen who had given their advice, that it was 
matter of wonder to him, that they could so easily, as they 
appeared to do, get over the objections he had made 
against his removal.{ But, ashe thought it his duty to be 
directed by their advice, he should now endeavour cheer- 
fully to undertake it, believing he was in the way of his 
duty. 

“ Accordingly, having had, by the application of the 
trustees of the college, the consent of the commissioners of 
the ‘Society in London, for Propagating the Gospel, in 
New England and the Parts adjacent,’ to resign their mis- 
sion; he girded up his loins, and set off from Stockbridge 
for Princeton, in January. He left his family at Stock- 
bridge, not to be removed till the spring. He had two 
daughters at Princeton; Mrs. Burr, and Lucy, his 
eldest daughter that was unmarried. His arrival at 
Princeton was to the great satisfaction and joy of the 
college. And indeed all the greatest friends of the college, 
and to the interests of religion, were highly satisfied and 
pleased with the appointment.” 

It was a singular fact, that, soon after his arrival at 


ing the Rev. John Brainerd might be appointed Mr. Edwards's 
al arte Mar Housatonnucks offering land for a settlement to the In- 
dian congregation at Cranberry, New Jersey, if they would remove to 
Stockbridge :—and another letter to the trustees of the college, requesting 
that they would use their collective and individual influence, to procure 
the appointment of Mr. Brainerd, and his removal to Stockbridge. 
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Princeton, he heard the melancholy tidings of the death 
of his father. It occurred on the 27th of January, 1758, 
in the 89th year of his age. ; 

“ The corporation met as soon as could be with conveni- 
ence, after his arrival at the college, when he was by them 
fixed in the president’s chair. While at Princeton, before 
his sickness, he preached in the college-hall, sabbath after 
sabbath, to the great acceptance of the hearers ;* but 
did nothing as president, unless it was to give out 
some questions in divinity to the senior class, to be 
answered before him; each one having opportunity to 
study and write what he thought proper upon them. When 
they came together to answer them, they found so much 
entertainment and profit by it, especially by the light and 
instruction Mr. Edwards communicated, in what he said 
upon the questions, when they had delivered what they 
had to say, that they spoke of it with the greatest satisfac- 
tion and wonder. 

“ During this time, Mr. Edwards seemed to enjoy an un- 
common degree of the presence of God. He told his 
daughters he once had great exercise, concern, and fear, 
relative to his engaging in that business ; but since it now 
appeared, so far as he could see, that he was called of 
God to that place and work, he did cheerfully devote 
himself to it, leaving himself and the event with God to 
order what seemed to him good. 

“The small-pox had now become very common in the 
country, and was then at Princeton, and likely to spread. 
Andas Mr. Edwards had never had it, and inoculation was 
then practised with great success in those parts, he pro- 
posed to be inoculated, if the physician should advise to 
it, and the corporation would give their consent. Accord- 
ingly, by the advice of the physician, and the consent of 
the corporation, he was inoculated February 13th. He 
had it favourably, and it was thought all danger was over ; 
but a secondary fever set in, and, by reason of a number 
of pustules in his throat, the obstruction was such, that the 
medicines necessary to check the fever could not be ad- 
ministered. It therefore raged till it put an end to his 
life, on the 22d of March, 1758, in the 55th year of his 
age. 

“ After he was sensible that he could not survive that 
sickness, a little before his death, he called his daughter to 
him, who attended him in his sickness, and addressed her 
in a few words, which were immediately taken down in 
writing, as near as could be recollected, and are as follows : 
—‘ Dear Lucy, It seems to me to be the will of God, that 
I must shortly leave you ; therefore give my kindest love 
to my dear wife, and tell her, that the uncommon union, 
which has so long subsisted between us, has been of 
such a nature, as I trust is spiritual, and therefore will con- 
tinue for ever: and I hope she will be supported under so 
great a trial, and submit cheerfully to the will of God. 
And as to my children, you are now like to be left father- 
less; which I hope will be an inducement to you all, to 
seek a Father who will never fail you. And as to my 
funeral, I would have it to be like Mr. Burr’s; and any 
additional sum of money, that might be expected to be 


* The first sermon, which he pee at Princeton, was on the Un- 
changeableness of Christ, in Vol. II. p. 949. It was upwards of two hours in 
the delivery; but is said to have been listened to with such profound at- 
tention, and deep interest, by the audience, that they were unconscious of 
the lapse of time, and surprised that it closed so soon. 

+ President Burr ordered, on his death-bed, that his funeral should not 
be attended with pomp and cost; that nothing should be expended but 
what was agreeable to the dictates of christian decency ; and that the sum 
which must be expended at a fashionable funeral, above the necessary cost 
of a decent one, should be given to the poor, out of his estate, 

{ The reader may wish to see the notice taken of the death of Mr, Ed- 
wards, at the time when it occurred, The following is the account of it, 
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laid out that way, I would have it disposed of to charita- 
ble uses.’ F 

“« He said but very little in his sickness; but was an ad- 
mirable instance of patience and resignation, to the last. 
Just at the close of his life,as some persons, who stood 
by, expecting he would breathe his last in a few minutes, 
were lamenting his death, not only as a great frown on the 
college, but as having a dark aspect on the interest of re- 
ligion in general; to their surprise, not imagining that he 
heard, or ever would speak another word, he said, ‘ Trust 
in God, and ye need not fear.’ These were his last words. 
What could have been more suitable to the occasion? 
And what need of more? In these there is as much mat- 
ter of instruction and support, as if he had written a 
volume. This was the only consolation to his bereaved 
friends, deeply sensible as they were of the loss which 
they and the church of Christ had sustained in his death: 
Gop IS ALL-SUFFICIENT, AND STILL HAS THE CARE OF 
HIS cuuRCH.} 

“ He appeared to have the uninterrupted use of his reason 
to the last, and died with as much calmness and com- 
posure, to all appearance, as that with which one goes to 
sleep.” 

The physician, who inoculated and constantly attended 
him, in his sickness, addressed the following letter to Mrs. 
Edwards, on this occasion : 


“To Mrs. Sarah Edwards, Stockbridge. 


Princeton, March 22, 1758. 
Most DEAR AND VERY worTHyY Mapam, 

I am heartily sorry for the occasion of writing to you, 
by this express, but I know you have been informed, by a 
line from your excellent, lovely, and pious husband, that I 
was brought here to inoculate him, and your dear daughter 
Fsther, and her children, for the small-pox, which was 
then spreading fast in Princeton ; and that, after the most 
deliberate and serious consultation, with his nearest and most 
religious friends, he was accordingly inoculated with them, 
the 23d of last month; and although he had the small- 
pox favourably, yet, having a number of them in the roof 
of his mouth and throat, he could not possibly swallow a 
sufficient quantity of drink, to keep off a secondary fever, 
which has proved too strong for his feeble frame ; and this 
afternoon, between two and three o’clock, it pleased God 
to let him sleep in that dear Lord Jesus, whose kingdom 
and interest he has been faithfully and painfully serving 
all his life. And never did any mortal man more fully 
and clearly evidence the sincerity of all his professions, by 
one continued, universal, calm, cheerful resignation, and 
patient submission to the Divine will, through every stage 
of his disease, than he; not so much as one discontented 
expression, nor the least appearance of murmuring, through 
the whole. And never did any person expire with. more 
perfect freedom from pain ;—not so much as one distorted 
hair—but in the most proper sense of the words, he fell 
asleep. Death had certainly lost its sting, as to him. 

Your daughter, Mrs. Burr, and her children, through 


in the Boston Gazette, of April 10, 1750.—* On Wednesday, the 22d of last 
month, died, by inoculation, at Nassau Hall, an eminent servant of God, 
the Rev. pious, Mr. Jonathan Edwards, president of the college of New 
Jersey ; a gentleman of distinguished abilities, and a heavenly temper of 
mind: a most rational, generous, catholic, and exemplary Christian, admir- 
ed by all who knew him, for his uncommon candour and disinterested bene- 
volence; a pattern of temperance, meekness, patience, and charity ; always 
steady, calm, and serene ; a very judicious and instructive preacher, anda 
most excellent divine. And, as he lived, cheerfully resigned to the will of 
Heaven, so he died, or rather, as the Scriptures emphatically express it, 


with respect to good men, he fell asleep i. i = 
oS g Se 'p m Jesus, without the least appear. 
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the mercy of God, are safely over the disease, and she 
desires me to send her duty to you, the best of mothers. 
She has had the small-pox the heaviest of all whom I 
have inoculated, and little Sally far the lightest; she has 
but three in her face. I am sure it will prove serviceable 
to her future health. 

I conclude, with my hearty prayer, dear Madam, that 
you may be enabled to look to that God, whose love and 
goodness you have experienced a thousand times, for direc- 
tion and help, under this most afflictive dispensation of his 
providence, and under every other difficulty, you may 
meet with here, in order to your being more perfectly fitted 
for the joys of heaven hereafter. 

Lam, dear Madam, 
Your most sympathizing 
And affectionate friend, 
And very humble servant, 
WILLIAM SHIPPEN.” 


This letter reached Mrs. Edwards while in a feeble 
state of health, when she was preparing to pay a visit, first 
to her sister, Mrs. Hopkins, at West Springfield, and then 
to her mother, Mrs. Edwards, of Windsor, in consequence 
of the death of Mr. Edwards’s father. What her feelings 
were, and those of her family, under this unexpected and 
overwhelming dispensation, can be more easily conceived 
than described. 

« She had long told her intimate friends, that she had, 
after long struggles and exercises, obtained, by God’s 
grace, an habitual willingness to die herself, or part with 
any of her most near relatives. That she was willing to 
bring forth children for death; and to resign up him, 
whom she esteemed so great a blessing to her and her 
family, her nearest partner, to the stroke of death, when- 
ever God should see fit to take him. And when she had 
the greatest trial, in the death of Mr. Edwards, she found 
the help and comfort of such a disposition. Her conduct 
on this occasion was such as to excite the admiration of 
her friends; it discovered that she was sensibie of the 
great loss, which she and her children had sustained in his 
death; and, at the same time, showed that she was quiet 
and resigned, and had those invisible supports, which 
enabled her to trust in God with quietness, hope, and 

_ humble joy.” 

A few days afterwards, she addressed the following 

letter to Mrs. Burr. 


“ Stockbridge, April 3, 1758. 
My very Dear CuiItLp, 

What shall I say? A holy and good God has covered us 
with a dark cloud. O that we may kiss the rod, and lay 
our hands on our mouths! The Lord has done it. He has 
made me adore his goodness, that we had him so long. 
But my God lives; and he has my heart. O what a 
legacy my husband, and your father, has left us! We are 
all given to God; and there I am, and love to be. 

Your ever affectionate mother, 
SARAH EDWARDS.” 


On the same sheet was the following letter from one of 
her daughters. ; 


“ My DEAR SISTER, 
My mother wrote this with a great deal of pain in her 
neck, which disabled her from writing any more. She 
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thought you would be glad of these few lines from her 
own hand. 

O, sister, how many calls have we, one upon the back 
of another. O, I beg your prayers, that we, who are 
young in this family, may be awakened and excited to call 
more earnestly on God, that he would be our Father and 
Friend for ever. 

My father took leave of all his people and family as 
affectionately as if he knew he should not come again. 
On the sabbath afternoon he preached from these words,— 
We have no continuing city, therefore let us scek one to 
come. The chapter that he read was Acts the 20th. O, 
how proper; what could he have done more? When he 
had got out of doors he turned about,—‘ I commit you to 
God,’—said he.—I doubt not but God will take a fatherly 
care of us, if we do not forget him. 

I am your affectionate sister, 
SUSANNAH EDWARDS. 
Stockbridge, April 3, 1758.” 


“ Mrs. Burr and her children were inoculated at the 
same time that her father was, and had recovered when he 
died. But after she was perfectly recovered, to all appear- 
ance, she was suddenly seized with a violent disorder, 
which carried: her off in a few days; and which, the phy- 
sician said, he could call by no name, but that of a mes- 
senger, sent suddenly, to call her out of the world. She 
died April 7, 1758, sixteen days after her father, in the 
27th year of her age. She was married to Mr. Burr June 
29,1752. They had two children, a son and a daughter. 

“ Mrs. Burr exceeded most of her sex in the beauty of 
her person, as well as in her behaviour and conversation, 
She discovered an unaffected, natural freedom, towards 
persons of all ranks, with whom she conversed. Her 
genius was much more than common. She had a lively, 
sprightly imagination, a quick and penetrating discernment, 
and a good judgment. She possessed an uncommon 
degree of wit and vivacity ; which yet was consistent with 
pleasantness and good nature; and she knew how to be 
facetious and sportive, without trespassing on the bounds 
of decorum, or of strict and serious religion. In short, 
she seemed formed to please, and especially to please one 
of Mr. Burr’s taste and character, in whom he was ex- 
ceedingly happy. But what crowned all her excellencies, 
and was her chief glory, was RELIGION. She appeared to 
be the subject of divine impressions, when seven or eight 
years old; and she made a public profession of religion, 
when about fifteen. Her conversation, until her death, 
was exemplary, as becometh godliness.”—She was, in every 
respect, an ornament to her sex, being equally distinguish- 
ed for the suavity of her manners, her literary accom- 
plishments, and her unfeigned regard to religion. Her 
religion did not cast a gloom over her mind, but made her 
cheerful and happy, and rendered the thought of death 
transporting. She left a number of manuscripts, on in- 
teresting subjects, and it was hoped they would have been 
made public; but they are now lost. 

Mrs. Edwards did not long survive her husband. In 
September she set out, in good health, on a journey to 
Philadelphia, to take care of her two orphan grand-chil- 
dren, which were now in that city; and had been, since 
the death of Mrs. Burr. As they had no relations in those 
parts, Mrs. Edwards proposed to take them into her own 
family. She arrived there, by the way of Princeton, Sept. 
21, in good health, having had a comfortable journey. 
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But, in a few days, she was seized with a violent dysentery, 
which, on the fifth day, put an end to her life, October 2d, 
1758, in the 49th year of her age. She said not much in 
her sickness; being exercised, most of the time, with vio- 
lent pain. On the morning of the day she died, she appre- 
hended her death was near, when she expressed her entire 
resignation to God, and her desire that he might be glori- 
fied in all things ; and that she might be enabled to glorify 
him to the last: and continued in sucha temper, calm and 
resigned, till she died. 

Her remains were carried to Princeton, and deposited 
with those of Mr. Edwards. Thus they who were in 
their lives remarkably lovely and pleasant, in their death 
were not much divided. Here, the father and mother, the 
son and daughter, were laid together in the grave, within 
the space of a little more than a year; though a few 
months before their dwelling was more than 150 miles 
apart :—two presidents of the same college, and their con- 
sorts, than whom it will doubtless be hard to find four 
persons more valuable and useful ! 

By these repeated strokes, following in quick succession, 

the American church, within a few months, sustained a 
loss, which probably, in so short a space of time, will never 
be equalled. 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Edwards lived together, in the married 
state, above thirty years; in which time they had eleven 
children, three sons and eight daughters. The second 
daughter died Feb. 14,1748. The third daughter was 
Mrs. Burr. The youngest daughter, Elizabeth, died soon 
after her parents.* 


The trustees of the college erected a marble monument 
over the grave of Mr. Edwards, which has the following 
inscription : 

M.S. 
Reverendi admodum Viri, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS, A. M. 
Collegii Nove Cesarie Presidis. 
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Natus apud Windsor Connecticutensium V. Octobris. 
A. D. MDCCIII, S. V. 
Patre Reverendo Timotheo Edwards oriundus, 
Collegio Yalensi educatus ; 
Apud Northampton Sacris initiatus, xv Februarii, 
MDCCXXVI-VII. 
Tllinc dimissus xx11 Junii, mpcect. 

Et Munus Barbaros instituendi accepit. 
Presses Aule Nassovice creatus xvi Februaril. 
MDCCLVIII. 

Defunctus in hoc Vico xx11 Martii sequentis, s. n. 

JEtatis LV, heu nimis brevis ! 
Hic jacet mortalis pars. 
Qualis Persona queris, Viator? 
Vir Corpore procero, sed gracili, 
Studiis intensissimis, Abstinentia, et Sedulitate, 
Attenuato. 
Ingenii acumine, Judicio acri, et Prudentia, 
Secundus Nemini Mortalium. 

Artium liberalium et Scientiarum peritia insignis, 
Criticorum sacrorum optimus, Theologus eximius, 
Ut vix alter equalis; Disputator candidus ; 
Fidei Christiane Propugnator validus et invictus ; 
Conconiator gravis, serius, discriminans ; 

Et, Deo ferente, Successu 
Felicissimus. 

Pietate preclarus, Moribus suis severus, 

Ast aliis equus et benignus. 

Vixit dilectus, veneratus— 

Sed, ah! lugendus 
Moriebatur. 

Quantos Gemitus discedens ciebat! 

Heu Sapientia tanta! heu Doctrina et Religio ! 
Amissum plorat Collegium, plorat et Ecelesia : 
At, eo recepto, gaudet 
Celum. 

Abi, Viator, et pia sequere Vestigia. 


— 


CHAPTER XXV. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS, 


Tue writer of the preceding pages regrets, at least as 
sincerely as any of his readers, that the collection of facts, 
which they contain, is not more full and complete; yet, 
in consequence of the long interval which has elapsed 
since the death of President Edwards, they are all, which 
after much time, and labour, and travel, he has been able 
to discover. Such as they are, they constitute, with his 
writings, the body of materials from which we are to form 
our estimate of his character, as an intelligent and moral 
being. 

In reviewing them, it is delightful to remember, in the 
outset, that so far as the human eye could judge, the in- 
dividuals of both the families from which he derived his 
descent, were, as far back as we can trace them, distin- 
guished for their piety. Each married pair, in both 

* See Appendix, No, 5. 


lines, with that care and conscientiousness which so 
generally marked the pilgrims of New England, and 
their puritan ancestors, trained up their children in the 
fear of God, and continued through life to supplicate 
daily the divine favour on them: and their descendants, in 
all succeeding generations. Their prayers, ascending se- 
parately and successively indeed, were yet embodied in 
their influence, and from Him, who “showeth mercy to 
thousands of generations of them that love him, and 
keep his commandments,” called down concentrated 
blessings on their common offspring. So full, so rich, 
were these blessings, as bestowed on the subject of this 
Memoir, that, perhaps, no one example on record fur- 
nishes a stronger encouragement to parents, to wrestle 
with God for the holiness and the salvation of their posterity. 
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It was owing to the moral influence thus exerted, and 
to the divine favour thus secured, that when we review 
the childhood and youth of Mr. Edwards, we find them 
not only passing without a stain upon his memory, but 
marked by a purity and excellence rarely witnessed at so 
early a period of life. The religious impressions made 
upon his mind in childhood, were certainly frequent, 
deep, and of long continuance, and had a powerful effect 
upon his ultimate character; yet the estimate formed of 
their real nature by different persons will probably be dif- 
ferent. His own estimate of them was, unquestionably, 
that they were not the result of real religion. 

The circumstances which led him to this conclusion, 
were these two :—First, That, after he had cherished the 
hope of his own conversion, for a considerable period, 
and had experienced a high degree of joy, in what he 
regarded as communion with God, he lost imperceptibly 
this spirituality of mind, relinquished for a season the 
“constant performance” of the practice of secret prayer, 
and cherished many affections of a worldly and sinful 
character :—Secondly, That when he recovered from this 
state of declension, his views of divine truth, particu- 
larly those connected with the sovereignty of God, were 
in many respects new, and far more clear and delightful 
than any which he had previously formed. 

Without calling in question the fact, that a given indi- 
vidual has, on some accounts, decidedly superior advan- 
tages for judging of his own christian character, than others 
enjoy ; and without presuming to decide on the correctness 
of the estimate, thus formed by Mr. Edwards ; it may not 
be improper to state various circumstances, which lead me 
to suspect, that it may perhaps have been erroneous. 1. 
The declension, of which he complains, appears to have 
been chiefly, or wholly, a declension in the state of the affec- 
tions. 2. Those impressions began when he was seven or 
eight years of age, and were so powerful and lasting, as to 
render religion the great object of attention, for a number 
of years. As made on the mind of such a child, they were 
very remarkable, even if we suppose them to have resulted 
in piety. 3. The season of his declension commenced 

goon after his admission to college, when he was twelve 
years of age. That a truly pious child, in consequence of 
leaving his early religious connexions and associations, and 
especially the altar and the incense of the parental sanc- 
tuary ; of removing to a new place of residence, of entering 
on a new course of life, of forming new acquaintances and 
attachments, of feeling the strong attractions of study, and 
the powerful incentives of ambition, and of being exposed 
to the new and untried temptations of a public seminary ; 
should, for a season, so far decline from his previous 
spirituality, as to lose all hope of his own conversion, iS so 
far from being a surprising event, that, in ordinary cases, 
it is perhaps to be expected. Piety, at its commencement 
in the mind, is usually feeble; and especially is it so, in 
the mind of a child. How often are similar declensions 
witnessed, even ata later age. Yet the subject of such 
backsliding, though, during its continuance, he may well 
renounce the hope of his conversion, does not usually re- 
gard the period of his recovery as the commencement of 
his christian life—4. He had not, at this period, made a 
public profession of religion ; and, of course, was not re- 
strained from such declension by his own covenant, by 
communion with Christians, or by the consciousness, that, 
as a visible Christian, his faults were subjected to the in- 
spection and the censure of the surrounding world. 5. 
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Though charitable in judging others, he was at least equal- 
ly severe in judging himself. 6. He appears, at a very 
early period, to have formed views of the purity of the 
christian character—of the degree of freedom from sin, 
and of the degree of actual holiness, requisite to justify the 
hope of conversion—altogether more elevated in their na- 
ture, than the truth will warrant. 7. That his views of 
divine truth—particularly of the sovereignty of God— 
should have opened, after the age of twelve, with so much 
greater clearness and beauty, as to appear wholly new, 
was to have been expected from the nature of the case. 8. 
At a subsequent period, when his mind was incessantly 
occupied by the unusual perplexities of his tutorship, he 
complained of a similar declension. 9. The purity, 
strength, and comprehensiveness of his piety, as exhibited 
immediutely after his public profession of Christianity, was 
so much superior to what is frequently witnessed, in Chris- 
tians of an advanced standing, as almost to force upon us 
the conviction that it commenced—not a few months be- 
fore, at the time of his supposed conversion, but—at a 
much earlier period of life. Rare indeed is the fact, that 
holiness is not, at its commencement in the soul, “‘ as a 
grain of mustard-seed, which is the least of all seeds ;” 
and though in the rapidity of its growth, it differs widely 
in different soils, yet time is indispensably necessary, be- 
fore its fruits can cover the full-grown plant, like the 
clusters on the vine.—These considerations, and particu- 
larly the last, have led me to believe, that the early reli- 
gious impressions of Mr. Edwards are to be regarded, as 
having been the result of a gracious operation of the Spirit 
of God upon his heart. 

Under this happy influence, exerted in childhood, his 
character was formed. It prompted him then to study the 
Scriptures, to love prayer, to sanctify the sabbath, and to 
pay an unusual attention to the duties of religion. It in- 
spired him with reverence towards God, and made him 
afraid to sin. It rendered him conscientious in the per- 
formance of every relative duty, in manifesting love and 
gratitude, honour and obedience, towards his parents, 
kindness and courteousness towards his sisters, and the 
other companions of his childhood, respect and deference 
to his superiors, and good will to all around him. It led 
him also, at a very early period, to overcome that aversion 
to mental labour, which is so natural to man, and to devote 
himself with exemplary assiduity to the great duty, daily 
assigned him, of storing his mind with useful knowledge. 
Some of our readers, we are aware, may perhaps regard 
the recollections of his earlier years, as of little importance ; 
but those, who cherish common sympathies, with the 
whole body of evangelical Christians, in the deep interest 
which they feel in his character and efforts, and who re- 
flect, that the foundation of that character and of those 
efforts was then laid, will require of us no apology for thus 
exhibiting the comparative innocence and purity, the 
docility and amiableness, the tenderness of conscience, the 
exemplary industry, and the ardent thirst for knowledge, 
which characterized this vernal season of his life. 

The development of mental superiority, in the child- 
hood and youth of Mr. Edwards, was certainly uncommon, 
if not singular. Boys of the age of eleven and twelve, even 
when receiving every aid from their parents and instruc- 
tors, and when feeling the influence of all the motives, 
which they can present, are usually unwilling, in any 
branch of natural science, to examine, so as thoroughly to 
comprehend, the discoveries and investigations of others. 
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Still more unwilling are they to make this examination, 
when no such aid is furnished, and no such inducements 
are presented. But rare indeed is the instance, in which 
the attention of such a boy has been so far arrested, by 
any of the interesting phenomena, in either of the king- 
doms of nature, that he has been led, without prompting, 
and without aid, to pursue a series of exact observations 
and discoveries, as to the facts themselves; to search out 
their causes; and, as the result of the whole, to draw up 
and present a lucid, systematic, and well digested report of 
his investigations. 

After the lapse of a little more than a year, just as he 
attained the age of fourteen, we find him entering on pur- 
suits of a still higher character. Few boys of that age 
have sufficient strength of intellect to comprehend the 
Essay on the Human Understanding. Of those who have, 
but a small proportion can be persuaded to read it; and 
a much smaller, still, are found to read it voluntarily, and 
of choice. We find Edwards, however, at this period of 
life, not only entering on this work of his own accord, and 
with deep interest, but at once relinquishing every other 
pursuit, that he may devote himself wholly to the philo- 
sophy of the mind; and, to use his own language, “ en- 
joying afar higher pleasure in the perusal of its pages, 
than the most greedy miser finds, when gathering up 
handfuls of silver and gold, from some newly discovered 
treasure.” Nor is this all. While reading the work 
of Locke, he presents himself before us, not as a pupil, 
nor simply as a critic ; but in the higher character of 
an investigator, exploring for himself the universe of 
minds, and making new and interesting discoveries. For- 
tunately his investigations are preserved, and may be com- 
pared with the efforts of other distinguished men, at the 
same period of life, in other countries and in other ages. 
And if any one of all those eftorts discovers greater 
perspicacity and mental energy, than the “ Notes on the 
Mind ;” particularly, the articles entitled, Being, Space, 
Motion, Genus, the Will, and Excellency ; we ave yet to 
learn where it is to be found, and who was its author. The 
discussion of the very important and difficult question, in 
the last of these articles, What is the foundation of ex- 
cellency,—of excellency in its most enlarged acceptation, 
in things material and spiritual, in things intellectual, 
imaginative, and moral,—is not only original, as to its 
youthful author, and profound, but is even now, we believe, 
in various respects, new to the investigations of philoso- 
phy.* The Notes on Natural Science, furnish similar 
proofs of high mental superiority ; and, by their variety of 
topics, their general accuracy, and their originality, evince 
a power and comprehension, discovered by only here and 
there an individual, when possessed of the full maturity of 
his faculties. His habits of thinking and reasoning, at 
this time of life, appear to have been as severe, as exact, 
and as successful, as those of the most accomplished 
scholars usually are, in the vigour of manhood. The plan 
of study, itself, which he then formed,—of studying with 
his pen; and of immediately, and of course, employing the 
principles of the science he was examining, which had been 
already detailed and demonstrated by others, in the dis- 
covery of new principles,—is at least equal evidence of the 
same superiority. So vigorous was the mental soil, that the 
seeds of thought could not be implanted therein, without 
being quickened at once, and made to grow into a rich and 
abundant harvest. Looking at these two series of Notes, 


“ The last article under this head, is obviously the foundation of the 
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in connexion with the plan of study under which they grew, 
and then comparing them, by the aid of recollection, witn 
the efforts of other children and youths of uncommon 
promise ; we instinctively ask, When, and where, has the 
individual lived, who has left behind him substantial 
proofs, that he has possessed, at the same age, a mind more 
powerful, comprehensive, or creative ? 

These conclusions are only confirmed by the survey of 
his succeeding years. Though drawn away from the entire 
devotion of his mind to his collegiate studies, by (what were 
to him) the alluring blandishments of mental philosophy, 
he yet sustained in his class the first standing as a scholar; 
and, though leaving college when sixteen, he was not too 
young to receive its highest honours. Having entered the 
pulpit at eighteen, he was, after a few trials, designated by 
a number of gentlemen of a superior character, for a very 
important and difficult station; to which, as well as to 
various other interesting fields of labour, he received most 
pressing invitations. 

The extraordinary -difficulties and perplexities of the 
college, while he was one of its officers, sufficient as they 
were to have overwhelmed a common mind, only served 
to furnish him and his colleagues a fairer opportunity, to 
show forth the superiority of their own character. By 
their wisdom and fidelity, the college was preserved and 
enlarged, when in imminent danger of ruin ; and the period 
of their administration will ever be regarded as one of the 
most important eras in its history. 

While the review of the childhood and youth of Mr. 
Edwards thus forces upon us the conviction, that, in the 
early development of extraordinary mental powers, he has 
had few equals; and enables us to reflect, with pleasure, 
that these powers were never prostituted to folly, or to 
vice, but from the beginning were faithfully devoted to 
the great end for which they were given; it also leads us 
to remark, that his character, as a moral being, was 
thoroughly formed and established, at a very early period 
of life. Like a dutiful child, he listened, indeed, to the 
counsels of his parents, as to the principles by which his 
conduct should be regulated; but he also examined for 
himself the foundations of those principles, and, having 
discovered that they were firm and immovable, formed out 
of them a series of rules, for the systematic regulation of 
his own conduct. These rules, particularly as exemplified 
in the journal of his daily life, evince not only a pure and 
transparent sincerity, and the greatest openness of soul 
towards God; as well as an inspection, metaphysically 
accurate, of his own mind, and a thorough acquaintance 
with his own heart; but a knowledge of his duty,—to God, 
his fellow-men, and himself,—and a conscientiousness in 
performing it, which are usually the result of great wisdom 
and piety, combined with long experience. They grew, 
obviously, out of a disposition to turn every occurrence of 
life to a religious use, and thus to grow wiser and better, 
continually, under the course of discipline to which the 
providence of God subjected him. They appear to have 
been made under the immediate inspection of the Om- 
niscient eye, with a solemn conviction that he was an 
immortal being, formed to act on the same theatre with 
God, and angels, and the just made perfect, in carrying 
forward the kingdom of holiness and joy, in its ever en- 
larging progress. Viewing himself as just entering on 
this career of glory, he adopted, for the permanent direc- 
tion of his course, the best and noblest resolution, that an 


author’s subsequent Treatise on the Nature of True Virtue. 
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-mntelligent being can form :—“ Resolved, That I will do 
whatsoever I think to be most to the glory of God, and my 
-own good, profit, and pleasure, in the whole of my dura- 
-tion; without any consideration of the time, whether now, 
or never so many myriads of ages hence: resolved, to do 
whatsoever I think to be my duty, and most for the good 
‘and advantage of mankind in general: resolved, so to do, 
whatever difficulties I meet with, how many soever, and 
how great soever.” In the spirit of this resolution, we 
find him, with all the earnestness of which he was capable, 
giving up himself to God,—all that he was, and all that 
he possessed,—so as habitually to feel that he was in no 
respect his own, and could challenge no right to the facul- 
ties of his body, to the powers of his mind, or the affec- 
tions of his heart; receiving Christ as a Prince and a 
Saviour, under a solemn covenant to adhere to the faith 
and obedience of the gospel, however hazardous and diffi- 
cult the profession and practice of it might be; and taking 
the Holy Spirit as his Teacher, Sanctifier, and only Com- 
‘forter. And, in accordance with both, we find him, at 
this time, regularly making the glory of God the great end 
for which he lived ; habitually trusting in God, to such a 
degree, as to feel no uneasiness about his worldly con- 
dition ; maintaining the most open and confidential inter- 
course with his Maker; cherishing exalted thoughts of 
Christ and his salvation; feeling himself to be a part of 
Christ, and to have no separate interest from his; exercis- 
ing a filial and delightful sense of dependence on the Holy 
Spirit, for the daily communication of his grace; regard- 
ing communion with God as the very life and sustenance 
of the soul; delighting in praising God, and in singing 
his praises, and as much when alone, as in the company of 
others ; often observing days of secret fasting, that he 
might discover, and repent of, and renounce every sin; 
maintaining a constant warfare against sin and temptation ; 
frequently renewing his dedication of himself to God; 
conversing daily and familiarly with his own death and 
his own final trial ; rejoicing habitually in the divine per- 
fections and the divine government; reverentially acknow- 
ledging the divine hand in all the works of nature, and in 
all the events of providence; exhibiting a calm and sweet 
submission to the divine will under all the afflictions of 
life, so that he could regard afflictions as real and great 
blessings; and enabled so to live with God, from day to 
day, and’ from hour to hour, as to be delightfully conscious 
of his presence, to refer his inmost mind to the inspection 
of his eye, to value his approhation above all things else, 
to cherish a joyful sense of union to him, to converse with 
him, as a father, concerning his wants, infirmities, and 
sins, his dangers, duties, and trials, his joys and sorrows, 
his fears and desires, his hopes and prospects, and to 
commune with him in all his works and dispensations, in 
his perfections and his glory. And, as the result of this, 
we find the Spirit of God unfolding to him the wonders 
of divine truth; vouchsafing to him joyful and glorious 
discoveries of the perfections of God, as the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit; enabling him to live, as in the 
immediate presence and vision of the things that are un- 
seen and eternal; and communicating to him a joyful 
assurance of the favour of God, and of a title to future 

glory. 
This state of his heart towards God, prepared him for a 
just estimate of his own character, for the formation of the 
* On a preceding page it is stated, on the authority of Dr. Hopkins, that 


he regularly spent thirteen hours, every day, in close study. After receiv- 
ing the invitation to Princeton, he told his eldest son, that he had for many 
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best habits, and for a conscientious and faithful govern- 
ment over himself. The daily and careful survey of his 
sins, by the light of the divine holiness, enabled him to 
discover the deceitfulness of his own heart, and ied him 
habitually to abhor himself, to form-none but humbling 
and abasing views of his own attainments in piety, and to 
esteem others better than himself. There was something 
extremely delicate in his constitution; which always obliged 
him to the exactest rules of temperance, and every method 
of cautious and prudent living. His temperance was the 
result of principle. » It was not the mere ordinary care and 
watchfulness of temperate people, but such a degree of 
self-denial, both as to the quantity and quality of his food, 
as left his mind, in every part of the day, alike unclouded 
in its views, and unembarrassed in its movements. We 
have seen, from his diary, that he rose at a very early 
hour, throughout the year; that, in the morning, he con- 
sidered well the business and studies of the day, resolved 
to pursue that which was the most important; that his 
habits of punctuality were exact and thorough; that he 
husbanded his time, as the miser guards his choicest 
treasures ; not losing it even in his walks, his rides, or his 
journeys ; and not allowing himself to leave his study for 
the table, if his mind would thereby lose its brighter 
moments, and its happier sequences of thought and dis- 
covery; and that, in consequence of this regularity of life, 
and an exact and punctilious regard to bodily exercise, he 
was enabled to spend an unusual portion of every day, 
in severe and laborious mental application.* Let it also 
be remembered, by every minister, that notwithstanding 


‘the exact discipline to which his mind had been subjected, 


by the course of his education, and by his long devotion 
to metaphysical pursuits, he continued his attention to 
mathematical studies, as a source, alike, of recreation and 
improvement, throughout the whole of his ministerial life. 

The habits of his religious life, which he formed in his 
youth, were not less thoroughand exact. His observation 
of the sabbath was such as to make it, throughout, a day 
of real religion ; so that not only were his conversation and 
reading conformed to the great design of the day, but he 
allowed himself in no thoughts or meditations, which were 
not decidedly of a religious character. It was his rule, 
not only to search the Scriptures daily, but to study them 
so steadily, constantly, and frequently, as that he might 
perceive a regular and obvious growth in his knowledge 
of them. By prayer and self-application, he took con- 
stant care to render them the means of progressive sancti- 
fication. He made a secret of his private devotions, ob- 
serves Dr. Hopkins, and therefore they cannot be par- 
ticularly known; though there is much evidence that he 
was punctual, constant, and frequent in secret prayer, and 
often kept days of fasting and prayer in secret, and set 
apart time for serious, devout meditations on spiritual 
and eternal things, as part of his religious exercises in 
secret. It appears from his diary, that his stated seasons 
of secret prayer were, from his youth, three times a day,— 
in his journeys, as well as athome. He was, so far as can 
be known, much on his knees in secret, and in devout 
reading of God’s word, and meditation upon it. And bis 
constant, solemn converse with God, in these exercises of 
secret religion, made his face, as it were, to shine be- 
fore others. His appearance, his countenance, his words, 
and whole demeanour, were attended with a seriousness, 


years spent fourteen hours a day in study ; and mentioned the necessity of 
siving up a part of this time to other pursuits, as one of his chief objections 
against accepting the office of president, 
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gravity and solemnity, which was the natural, genuine in- 
dication and expression, of a deep abiding sense of divine 
things on his mind, and of his living constantly in the fear 
of God. His watchfulness over himself—over his external 
conduct and over his secret thoughts and purposes—was 
most thorough and exemplary. The fear of God, and a 
consciousness of his own weakness, made him habitually 
apprehensive of sin, and led him most carefully to avoid 
every temptation. His self-examination was regular, 
universal, and in a sense constant. Every morning he 
endeavoured to foresee, and to guard against, the dangers 
of theday. Every night he carefully reviewed the conduct 
of his mind, during its progress, and inquired, wherein 
he had been negligent; what sin he had committed ; 
wherein he had denied himself; and regularly kept an 
account of every thing which he found to be wrong. This 
record he reviewed at the close of the week, of the month, 
and of the year, and on the occurrence of every important 
change in life; that he might know his own condition, 
and that he might carry his sins in humble confession be- 
fore God. Whenever he so much questioned whether he 
had done his duty, as that the quiet of his mind was there- 
by disturbed, he regularly set it down, that he might examine 
its real nature ; and, if found in any respect to be wrong, 
might put itaway. Every course of conduct, which led 
him in the least to doubt of the love of God; every action 
of his mind, the review of which would yive him uneasi- 
ness in the hour of death, and on his final trial ; he endea- 
voured, with all his strength, to avoid. Every obvious sin 
he traced back to its original, that he might afterward know 
where his danger lay. Every desire, which might prove the 
occasion of sin,—the desire of wealth, of ease, of pleasure, 
of influence, of fame, of popularity,—as well as every 
bodily appetite, he strove not only to watch against, but 
habitually and unceasingly to mortify ; regarding occasions 
of great self-denial as glorious opportunities of destroying 
sin, and of confirming himself in holiness ; and uniformly 
finding that his greatest mortifications were succeeded 
by the greatest comforts. On the approach of affliction, 
he searched out the sin, which he ought especially to 
regard, as calling for such a testimony of the divine dis- 
pleasure, that he might receive the chastisement with en- 
tire submission, and be concerned about nothing but his 
duty and his sin. The virtues and sins of others led him 
to examine himself, whether he possessed the former, and 
whether he did not practise the latter. Thus his whole 
life was a continued course of self-examination ; and in 
the duty of secret fasting, and humiliation, which he very 
frequently observed,—a duty enjoined by Christ, on his 
followers, as explicitly, and in the same terms, as the duty 
of secret prayer; enjoined too, for the very purpose of 
discovery, confession, and purification,—he was accus- 
tomed, with the greatest unreservedness of which he was 
capable, to declare his ways to God, and to lay open his 
soul before him, all his sins, temptations, difficulties, sor- 
rows, and fears, as well as his desires and hopes; that the 
light of God’s countenance might shine upon him without 
obstruction. 

The fear of God had a controlling influence, also, in 
regulating his intercourse with mankind. The basis of 
that intercourse, in al] the relations of life, and indeed of 
his whole character, was evangelical integrity,—a settled 
unbending resolution to do what he thought right, what- 
ever self-denial or sacrifices it might cost him. This trait 


of character he early discovered, in the unfavourable esti- 
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mate, which he formed, of his youthful attainments in re- 
ligion ; and in the severe judgment, which he passed upon 
the period of his official connexion with college, as a pe- 
riod of marked declension in his christian life. He dis- 
covered it, during that connexion, in his most conscientious 
and honourable efforts to promote the welfare of that in- 
stitution, under uncommon difficulties and trials. He 
discovered it during his ministry at Northampton, in the 
very laborious performance of every ministerial duty, and 
in his firm and fearless defence of the truth, in opposition 
to numbers, power, and influence. He discovered it emi- 
nently in the affair of his dismission. His conscience at 
first hesitated, as to the lawfulness of the prevailing mode 
of admission to the church. Still, he regarded the ques- 
tion as altogether doubtful. It had been once publicly 
discussed ; his own colleague and grandfather, who had 
introduced it at Northampton, being one of the combat- 
ants; and the victory had been supposed to be on /is 
side, and in favour of the existing mode. The churches 
of the county had adopted it; and the whole current of 
public opinion,—the united voice of wealth, fashion, num- 
bers, learning, and influence,—was in its favour. If he 
decided against continuing the practice, all these would 
certainly be combined against him; his people wuuld 
demand his dismission, before a tribunal which had _ pre- 
judged the case; his only means of supporting a young 
and numerous family would be taken away, at a time of 
life, when an adequate provision for their wants would 
probably involve him in extreme embarrassment. Yet 
none of these things moved him; and his only anxiety 
was, to ascertain and to perform his duty. He discovered 
it, in the same manner, in the controversy at Stockbridge. 
There, the same influence, which, in the former case, had 
effected his dismission, he knew would be combined 
against him, with increased hostility, and in all probabi- 
lity would deprive his family a second time of their sup- 
port; unless he sat quietly, and saw the charities of 
christian philanthropy perverted to sources of private emo- 
lument. But in such a crisis he could not deliberate for 
a moment. 

“ He had a strict and inviolable regard to justice, in all 
his dealings with his neighbours, and was very careful to 
provide things honest in the sight of all men; so that 
scarcely a man had any dealings with him, who was not 
conscious of his uprightness. 

“‘ His great benevolence to mankind discovered itself, - 
among other ways, by the uncommon regard he showed 
to liberality, and charity to the poor and distressed. He 
was much in recommending this, both in his public dis- 
courses, and in private conversation. He often declared it 
to be his opinion, that professed Christians were greatly 
deficient in this duty, and much more so than in most 
other parts of external Christianity. He often observed 
how much this is spoken of, recommended, and encouraged, 
in the Holy Scriptures, especially in the New Testament. 
And it was his opinion, that every particular church ought, 
by frequent and liberal contributions, to maintain a public 
stock, that might be ready for the poor and necessitous 
members of that church ; and that the principal business 
of deacons is, to take care of the poor, in the faithful and 
judicious improvement and distribution of the church’s 
contributions, lodged in their hands. And he did not 
content himself with merely recommending charity to 
others, but practised it much himself: though, according 
to his Master’s advice, he took great care to conceal his 
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acts of charity ; by which means, doubtless, most of his 
alms-deeds will be unknown till the resurrection, but 
which, if known, would prove him to have been as ho- 
nourable an example of charity, as almost any that can 
be produced. This is not mere conjecture, but is evident 
many ways. He was forward to give, on all public occa- 
sions of charity ; though, when it could properly be done, 
he always concealed the sum given. And some instances 
of his giving more privately have accidentally come to the 
knowledge of others, in which his liberality appeared in a 
very extraordinary degree. One of the instances was this: 
upon his hearing that a poor obscure man, whom he never 
saw, or any of his kindred, was, by an extraordinary bo- 
dily disorder, brought to great straits; he, unasked, gave 
a considerable sum to a friend, to be delivered to the 
distressed person; having first required a promise of 
him, that he would let neither the person, who was the 
object of his charity, nor any one else, know by whom 
it was given. This may serve both as an instance of 
his extraordinary charity, and of his great care to con- 
cealmt.2* 

Not less exemplary was his practice of the kindred vir- 
tue of hospitality, so much enjoined on all Christians, in 
the sacred Scriptures. As his acquaintance was very ex- 
tensive, his house was the frequent resort of gentlemen 
from all parts of the colonies; and the friend, and the 
stranger of worth, ever found a kind and cordial welcome 
at his table, and in the midst of his family. 

“He was thought by some to be distunt and unsociable 
in his manners ; but this was owing to the want of a bet- 
ter acquaintance. He was not, indeed, a man of many 
words, and was somewhat reserved in the company of 
strangers, and of those, on whose candour and friendship 
he did not know that he could rely. And this was pro- 
bably owing to two causes. First, the strict guard he set over 
his tongue, from his youth. From experience and obser- 
vation he early discovered, that the sins of the tongue 
make up a very. formidable proportion of all the sins 
committed by men, and lead to a very large proportion of 
their remaining sins. He therefore resolved to take the 
utmost care, never to sin with his tongue ; to avoid not only 
uttering reproaches himself, but receiving them, and 
listening to them from others ; to say nothing for the sake 
of giving pain, or wounding the feelings or reputation of 
others ; to say nothing evil concerning them, except when 
an obvious duty required him to do it, and then to speak, 
as if nobody had been as vile as himself, and as if he had 
committed the same sins, or had the same infirmities or 
failings, as others; never to employ himself in idle, 
trivial, and impertinent talk, which generally makes up a 
great part of the conversation of those, who are full of 
words, in all companies; and to make sure of that mark 
of a perfect man, given by James, ‘If any man offend 
not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able, also, to 
bridle the whole body.’ He was sensible, that ‘in the 
multitude of words there wanteth not sin ;’ and _ there- 
fore refrained his lips, and habituated himself to ¢hink 
before he spoke, and to propose some good end in all his 
words ; which led him, conformably to an apostolic pre- 
cept, to be, above many others, slow to speak.—Secondly, 
this was in part the effect of his bodily constitution. He 
possessed but a comparatively small stock of animal life: 
his spirits were low, and he had neither the vivacity nor 


* “As both the giver, and the object of his charity, are dead, and all the 
ends of the proposed secrecy are answered; it is thought not inconsistent 
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strength of lungs to spare, that would have been requisite 
in order to render him what might be called an affable, 
sprightly companion, in all circles. They who have a 
great flow of animal spirits, and so can speak with more 
ease, and less expense and exhaustion, than others, may 
doubtless ‘awfully engage in free conversation, in all 
companies, for a lower end than that which he proposed : 
e. g. to please, or to render themselves agreeable to others. 
But not so he who has not such an abundant supply : it 
becomes him to reserve what he has for higher and more 
important service. Besides, the want of animal spirit 
lays a man under a natural inability of exercising that 
freedom of conversation, at all times, and in whatever 
company he is, which those possessed of more vivacity 
naturally and easily glide into ; and the greatest degree of 
humility and benevolence, of good sense and social feel- 
ing, will not remove this obstacle. 

“He was not forward to enter into any dispute before 
strangers, and in companies where there might be persons 
of different sentiments; being sensible that such disputes 
are generally unprofitable, and often sinful, and of bad 
consequence. He thought he could dispute to the best 
advantage with his pen; yet he was always free to give 
his sentiments, on any subject proposed to him, and to 
remove any difficulties or objections offered by way of 
inquiry, as lying in the way of what he looked upon to 
be the truth. But how groundless, with regard to him, 
the imputation of being distant and unsociable was, his 
known and tried friends best knew. They always found 
him easy of access, kind and condescending; and though 
not talkative, yet affable and free. Among those, whose 
candour and friendship he had experienced, he threw off 
all that, which to others had the appearance of reserve, 
and was most open and communicative ; and was always 
patient of contradiction, while the utmost opposition was 
made to his sentiments, that could be made by any 
arguments or objections, whether plausible or solid. 
And indeed he was, on all occasions, quite sociable 
and free with all who had any special business with 
him. 

“ His conversation with his friends was always savoury 
and profitable: in this he was remarkable, and almost 
singular. He was not accustomed to spend his time with 
them in evil speaking, or foolish jesting, idle chit-chat, and 
telling stories; but his mouth was that of the just, which 
bringeth forth wisdom, and whose lips dispense know- 
ledge. His tongue was as the pen of a ready writer, 
while he conversed about important heavenly and divine 
things, of which his heart was so full, in a manner so new 
and original, so natural and familiar, as to be most enter- 
taining and instructive; so that none of his friends could 
enjoy his company without instruction and profit, unless it 
was by their own fault. 

“ He was cautious in choosing his intimate friends, and 
therefore had not many that might properly be called 
such ; but to them he showed himself friendly in a pecu- 
liar manner. He was, indeed, a faithful friend, and able 
above most others to keep a secret. To them he discovered 
himself, more than to others, and led them into his views 
and ends in his conduct in particular instances: by which 
they had abundant evidence that he well understood human 
nature, and that his general reservedness, and many par- 
ticular instances of his conduct, which a stranger might 


with the above-mentioned promise, to make known the fact, as it is here 
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impute to ignorance of men, were really owing to his un- 
common knowledge of mankind. . 

“Tn his family, he practised that conscientious exactness, 
which was conspicuous in all his ways. He maintained a 
great esteem and regard for his amiable and excellent 
consort. Much of the tender and affectionate was ex- 
pressed in his conversation with her, and in all his conduct 
towards her. He was often visited by her in his study, 
and conversed freely with her on matters of religion; and 
he used commonly to pray with her in his study, at least 
once a day, unless something extraordinary prevented. 
The season for this, commonly, was in the evening, after 
prayers in the family, just before going to bed. As he 
rose very early himself, he was wont to have his family up 
betimes in the morning; after which, before they entered 
on the business of the day, he attended on family prayers ; 
when a chapter in the Bible was read, commonly by 
candle-light in the winter; upon which he asked his 
children questions, according to their age and capacity ; 
and took occasion to explain some passages in it, or en- 
force any duty recommended, as he thought most proper. 

He was careful and thorough in the government of his 
children; and, as a consequence of this, they reverenced, 
esteemed, and loved him. He took the utmost care to 
begin his government of them, when they were very 
young. When they first discovered any degree of self- 
will and stubbornness, he would attend to them, until he 
had thoroughly subdued them, and brought them to sub- 
mit. Such prudent discipline, exercised with the greatest 
calmness, being repeated once or twice, was generally 
sufficient for that child; and effectually established his 
parental authority, and produced a cheerful obedience 
ever after. 

“ He kept a watchful eye over his children, that he might 
admonish them of the first wrong step, and direct them in 
the right way. He took opportunities to converse with 
them singly and closely, about the concerns of their souls, 
and to give them warnings, exhortations, and directions, 
as he saw them severally need.” The salvation of his 
children was his chief and constant desire, and aim, and 
effort concerning them. In the evening, after tea, he cus- 
tomarily sat in the parlour, with his family, for an hour, 
- unbending from the severity of study, entering freely into 
the feelings and concerns of his children, and relaxing into 
cheerful and animated conversation, accompanied fre- 
quently with sprightly remarks, and sallies of wit and 
humour. But, before retiring to his study, he usually 
gave the conversation, by degrees, a more serious turn, 
addressing his children, with great tenderness and earnest- 
ness, on the subject of their salvation ; when the thought 
that they were still strangers to religion would often affect 
him so powerfully, as to oblige him to withdraw, in order 
to conceal his emotions.—“ He took much pains to in- 
struct his children in the principles and duties of religion, 
in which he made use of the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism : not merely by taking care that they learned it by 
heart, but by leading them into an understanding of the 
doctrines therein taught, by asking them questions on each 
answer, and explaining it to them. His usual time to 
attend to this was on the evening before the sabbath. 
And, as he believed that the sabbath, or holy time, began 
at sunset, on the evening preceding the first day of the 
week, he ordered his family to finish all their secular busi- 
ness by that time, or before; when all were called toge- 


* His height was about six feet one inch. 
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ther, a psalm was sung, and prayer offered, as an intro- 
duction to the sanctification of the sabbath. This care 
and exactness effectually prevented that intruding on holy 
time, by attending to secular business, which is too com- 
mon even in families where the evening before the sab- 
bath is professedly observed. 

“ He was utterly opposed to every thing like unseason- 
able hours, on the part of young people, in their visiting 
and amusements ; which he regarded as a dangerous step 
towards corrupting them, and bringing them to ruin. And 
he thought the excuse offered by many parents, for tole- 
rating this practice in their children,—that it is the custom, 
and that the children of other people are allowed thus to 
practise, and therefore it is difficult, and even impossible, to 
restrain theirs,—was insufficient and frivolous, and mani- 
fested a great degree of stupidity, on the supposition that 
the practice was hurtful and pernicious to their souls. 
And when his children grew up, he found no difficulty in 
restraining them from this improper and mischievous 
practice; but they cheerfully complied with the will of 
their parents. He allowed none of his children to be ab- 
sent from home after nine o'clock at night, when they 
went abroad to see their friends and companions ; neither 
were they allowed to sit up much after that time, in his 
own house, when any of their friends came to visit them. 
If any gentleman desired to address either of his daughters, 
after the requisite introduction and preliminaries, he was 
allowed all proper opportunities of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the manners and disposition of the young 
lady, but must not intrude on the customary hours of 
rest and sleep, nor on the religion and order of the 
family.” 

Perhaps there never was a man more constantly retired 
from the world, giving himself to reading and contempla- 
tion; and it was a wonder that his feeble frame could 
subsist under such fatigues, daily repeated, and so long 
continued. Yet, upon this being alluded to by one of his 
friends, only a few months before his death, he said to 
him, “ I do not find but that I now am as well able to 
bear the closest study, as i was thirty years ago; and can 
go through the exercises of the pulpit with as little un- 
easiness or difficulty.”—In his youth he appeared healthy, 
and with a good degree of vivacity, but was never robust. 
In middle life he appeared very much emaciated, by se- 
vere study, and intense mental application. In his per- 
son he was tall of stature, and of a slender form.* He 
had a high, broad, bold forehead, and an eye unusually 
piercing and luminous; and on his whole countenance 
the features of his mind—perspicacity, sincerity, and bene- 
volence—were so strongly impressed, that no one could 
behold it without at once discovering the clearest indica- 
tions of great intellectual and moral elevation. His man- 
ners were those of the christian gentleman, easy, tranquil, 
modest, and dignified ; yet they were the manners of the 
student, grave, sedate, and contemplative; and evinced 
an.exact sense of propriety, and an undeviating attention 
to the rules of decorum. “ He had,” observes one of his 
contemporaries, “a natural steadiness of temper, and for- 
tii'ude of mind; which, being sanctified by the Spirit of 
God, was ever of vast advantage to him, to carry him 
through difficult services, and to support him under trying 
afflictions in the course of his life.—Personal injuries he 
bore with a becoming meekness and patience, and a dis- 
position to forgiveness.” According to Dr. Hopkins, him- 
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self an eye-witness, these traits of character were eminently 
discovered, throughout the whole of his long-continued 
trials at Northampton. His own narrative of that trans- 
action, his remarks before the council, his letters relating 
to it, and his farewell sermon, all written in the midst of 
the passing occurrences, bespeak as calm, and meek, and 
unperturbed a state of mind, as they would have done, 
had they been written by a third person, long after the 
events took place.—“ The humility, modesty, and serenity 
of his behaviour, much endeared him to his acquaintance, 
and made him appear amiable in the eyes of such as had 
the privilege of conversing with them.—The several rela- 
tions sustained by him, he adorned with exemplary fide- 
lity ; and was solicitous to fill every station with its 
proper duty.—In his private walk as a Christian, he ap- 
peared an example of truly tational, consistent, uniform 
religion and virtue; a shining instance of the power and 
efficacy of that holy faith, to which he was so firmly 
attached, and of which he was so zealous a defender. He 
exhibited much of spirituality, and a heavenly bent of 
_ soul. In him one saw the loveliest appearance—a rare 
assemblage of christian graces, united with the richest 
gifts, and mutually subserving and recommending one 
another.” 

“He had an uncommon thirst for knowledge, in the 
pursuit of which he spared no cost nor pains. He read 
all the books, especially books treating of theology, that 
he could procure, from which he could hope to derive any 
assistance in the discovery of truth. And in this, he did 
not confine himself to authors of any particular sect or de- 
nomination; but even took much pains to procure the 
works of the most distinguished writers, who advanced 
views of religion or morals most contrary to his own 
principles ; particularly the ablest Arminian, Socinian, and 
infidel writers. But he studied the Bible more than all 
other books, and more than most other divines do.” He 
studied the Bible, to receive implicitly what it teaches ; 
but he read other books to examine their soundness, and 
to employ them as helps in the investigation of principles, 
and the discovery of truth. His uncommon acquaintance 
with the Bible, appears in his sermons, in his treatises,— 
particularly in the treatises on the Affections, on the His- 
tory of Redemption, on United and Extraordinary Prayer, 
on the Types of the Messiah, on the Qualifications for 
Communion, and on God’s Last End in the Creation,—in 
his Notes on the Scriptures, and in his Miscellaneous Ob- 
servations and Remarks. Any person who will read his 
works with close attention, and then will compare them 
with those of other theological writers, since the days of 
the apostles, will easily be satisfied that no other divine 
has as yet appeared, who has studied the Scriptures more 
thoroughly, or who has been more successful in discover- 
ing the mind of the Holy Spirit. He took his religious 
principles from the Bible, and not from treatises, or sys- 
tems of theology, or any work of man. On the maturest 
examination of the different schemes of faith, prevailing in 
the world, and on comparing them with the sacred Scrip- 
tures, he adhered to the main articles of the reformed 
religion, with an unshaken firmness and with a fervent 
zeal, yet tempered with charity and candour, and governed 
by discretion. Few men are less under the bias of edu- 
cation, or the influence of bigotry : few receive the articles 
of their creed so little upon trust, or discover so much 
liberality or thoroughness in examining their foundation, 


#* See Preface to Five Sermons, vol. i. p, 621. 
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His principles have been extensively styled Calvinistic, 
yet they differ widely from what has usually been de- 
nominated Calvinism, in various important points; par- 
ticularly, in all immediately connected with moral agen- 
cy ; and he followed implicitly, if any man ever followed, 
the apostolic injunction, to call no man, Father, by receiv- 
ing nothing on human authority, and examining scrupu- 
lously every principle which he adopted. He thought, 
and investigated, and judged for himself; and from the 
strength of his reasoning powers, as well as from his very 
plan of study, he became truly an original writer. As we 
have already sufficiently seen, reading was not the only, 
nor the chief, method which he took of improving his 
mind ; but he devoted the strength of his time and of his 
faculties to writing, without which no student, and, be it 
remembered, no minister, can make improvements to the 
best advantage. -Ile preached extensively on subjects, 
continued through a series of discourses ;—many of his 
treatises having been a course of sermons actually de- 
livered from the desk. In this practice, every minister 
who has a mind fitted for investigation, would do weil to 
follow him. “ Agreeably to the 11th Resolution, he ap- 
plied himself, with all his might, to find out truth: he 
searched for it as for silver, and digged for it as for hidden 
treasures. Every thought, on any subject, which appeared 
to him worth pursuing and preserving, he pursued as far 
as he then could, with a pen in his hand. Thus he was, 
all his days, like the industrious bee, collecting honey 
from every opening flower, and storing up a stock of 
knowledge, which was indeed sweet to him, as honey and 
the honey-comb.” 

“ As a scholar, his intellectual furniture exceeded what 
was common, under the disadvantages experienced at that 
time, in these remote colonies. He had an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the arts and sciences—with classical and 
Hebrew literature, with physics, mathematics, history, 
chronology, ethics,and mental philosophy. By the bless- 
ing of God on his indefatigable labours, to the last, he 
was constantly treasuring up useful knowledge, both 
human and divine. 

“ Thus he appears to have been uncommonly accom- 
plished for the arduous and momentous province to which 
he was finally called. And had his precious life been 
spared, there is every reason to believe, that he would 
have graced the station on which he had but entered, and 
proved a signal blessing to the college of New Jersey, and 
therein extensively served his generation according to the 
will of God.” 

His inattention to his style is certainly to be regretted. 
In earlier life, he appears to have thought neatness and 
correctness in writing of little consequence,* and to have 
sent his works to the press very much in the state in 
which they were first written. Let it here be remembered, 
that the cultivation of style was not then attended to in 
the colonies ; that the people at large were accustomed to 
discourses written in the plainest manner ; and that it is 
extremely doubtful, whether, in the then existing state of 
the country, it would have been possible for him to have 
devoted much attention to the style of his sermons, with- 
out greatly diminishing their amount of impression. 
About the time of his leaving Northampton, he received 
one of the works of Richardson, which he read with deep 
interest, and regarded as wholly favourable to good morals 
and purity of character. The perusal of it led him to at- 
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tempt the formation of a more correct style, his previous 
inattention to which he then deeply regretted ; and in this 
attempt he had much success. The style of the Freedom 
of the Will, though obviously that of a student, and not 
of a man of the world, is otherwise as correct as that of 
most of the metaphysical treatises to be found in the lan- 
guage. The same is true, generally, of the Treatise on 
Original Sin; although it was in the press when he died, 
and never received his last corrections.* In the two high- 
est excellences of style, perspicuity and precision, he was 
probably never excelled. 

Of the powers of his mind, enough, perhaps, has been 
said already. They were certainly very varied, and fitted 
him for high distinction in any of the pursuits of learning 
or science.—His memory was strong, exact, uniform, and 
comprehensive.—His imagination was rich and powerful. 
I know that the contrary opinion has extensively prevailed, 
and that for three reasons. First, he paid little or no 
attention to his style of writing. Secondly, he never culti- 
vated his imagination, and never indulged it but sparingly, 
and probably in no instance, for mere ornament. Thirdly, 
his great works are treatises on metaphysical subjects. A 
writer without imagination, always thinks and writes in a 
dry manner; and, if his powers are great, like those of 
Aristotle, he writes like a pure intelligence. Those who 
are conversant with the writings of Edwards, need not 
be informed that all his works, even the most metaphy- 
sical, are rich in illustration, or that his sermons abound 
with imagery of every kind, adapted to make a powerful 
and lasting impression. In his earlier writings, this fa- 
culty ot his mind was suffered to act with less restraint. 
The first production of his pen, on the materiality of the 
soul, is a constant play of imagination and wit. The 
boy who could speak of the spiders of the forest, as 
“ those wondrous animals, from whose glistening web so 
much of the wisdom of the Creator shines ;’—who, in 
describing their operations, could say, “I have seen a 
vast multitude of little shining webs, and glistening 
strings, brightly reflecting the sun-beams, and some of 
them of great length, and of such a height, that one 


would think they were tacked to the vault of the hea- 


vens, and would be burnt like tow in the sun ;’—and 
who, in exposing the absurdity of the supposition, that 
there can be absolutely nothing, observes, “ When we go 
to form an idea of perfect nothing, we must not suffer 
our thoughts to take sanctuary in a mathematical point, 
but we must think of the same, that the sleeping rocks do 
dream of ;”—possessed an imagination at once rich, bril- 
liant, and creative.—His taste, if we do not refer to style 
of writing, but merely to the judgment of the mind, con- 
cerning all the varieties of sublimity and beauty, was at 
once delicate and correct——Few of mankind, hitherto, 
have possessed either invention, ratiocination, or judg- 
ment in so high a degree; and it is difficult to say for 
which of these he is most distinguished. In comparing 
him with the metaphysicians of the old world, we must 
not forget his and their respective advantages for the 
culture of the mind. He was born in an obscure village, 
in which the ancient reign of barbarism was only begin- 


* The treatises on the Affections, and on United egrets Prayer, 
are the most incorrect of all his works, published by himself. In his ser- 
mons, published in his life-time, somewhat of the lime labor is discernible. 
The works, published by his son, Dr. Edwards, in this country, are but little 
altered from the rough draugh! ; but those first published in Edinburgh, 
are, generally, more so, The History of Redemption was considerably 
be Ente a and afterwards thrown into the form of a treatise 
é : € sermons publi . 
LEE opamp ea published by Dr. Hopkins, are the least 
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ning to yield to the inroads of culture and civilization ; 
in a colony comprising but here and there a settlement ; 
and in a country literally in its infancy, constituting with 
the exception of now and then a white plantation, one 
vast continuous forest, and distant three thousand miles 
from Europe, the seat of arts, refinement, and knowledge. 
He was educated at a seminary but three years older 
than himself; which bad as yet no domicil, and which 
furnished advantages totally inferior to those now enjoy- 
ed at the respectable academies of New England. The 
rest of his life was passed amid the cares of a most labo- 
rious profession, and on the very frontiers (and the latter 
part of it in the very midst) of savage life; with no 
libraries to explore, and with no men of eminence with 
whose minds his could come into daily contact. His 
greatest work was written in four months and a half, while 
each sabbath he delivered two sermons to his English 
flock, and two others by interpreters, to two distinct audi- 
tories of Indians, and catechised the children of both 
tribes, and carried on all the correspondence of the mis-— 
sion, and was forced to guard against the measures of a 
powerful combination, busily occupied in endeavouring to 
drive him from his office, and thus to deprive his family » 
of their daily bread.—With these things in view, instead 
of drawing any such comparison myself, I will refer my 
readers to the opinion of a writer of no light authority on 
such a subject,—I mean Dugald Stewart ;—who, after 
having detailed the systems of Locke, and Leibnitz, and 
Berkeley, and Condillac, speaks thus of the subject of 
this Memoir :—“ There is, however, one metaphysician, of 
whom America has to boast, who, in logical acuteness 
and subtilty, does not yield to any disputant bred in the 
universities of Europe. I need not say that I allude to 
Jonathan Edwards.” 

Mr. Edwards acquired a very high character, as a di- 
vine and as a preacher, during his life. ‘ Among the 
luminaries of the church, in these American regions,” 
says one of his contemporaries,} “ he was justly reputed a 
star of the first magnitude ; thoroughly versed in all the 
branches of theology, didactic, polemic, casuistic, experi- 
mental, and practical. In point of divine knowledge and 
skill, he had few equals, and perhaps no superior; at 
least in those foreign parts.”—“ Mr. Edwards,” says Dr. 
Hopkins, “had the most universal character of a good 
preacher, of almost any minister in America. ‘There were 
but few that heard him, who did not call him a good 
preacher, however they might dislike his religious princi- 
ples, and be much offended at the same truths when de- 
livered by others; and most people admired him above 
all the preachers that ever they heard.” His character as 
a laborious and faithful minister, and especially as a 
powerful and successful preacher, if we may judge from 
the history of his life, and of the time in which he lived, 
was such for many years before his death, as to leave him 
here without a competitor.t This was owing chiefly to 
his preaching and pastoral labours; for most of his la- 
beured productions were published either a little before, 
or after, his death; yet, long ere this, his fame as a 
preacher and minister of Christ, had pervaded the colo- 


+ I suppose the writer referred to here, and in various other places, to 
have been Dr, Finley. 


t For many of the remarks on the character of Mr. Edwards, as a 
preacher and writer, 1am indebted to a well written review of the Wor- 
cester edition of his Works, in the Christian Spectator; but they are 


usually so blended with my own, that it is impossible to designate the 
passages, 
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nies, and was extensively known in Great Britain. Until 
within these few years, there were many living witnesses, 
who had heard him in their youth, and who distinctly 
remembered the powerful impressions left on their minds 
by his preaching, and particularly described his appear- 
ance in the pulpit, the still, unmoved solemnity of his 
manner, the weight of his sentiments first fixing the at- 
tention, and then overwhelming the feelings, of his au- 
dience. One of his youthful auditors, afterwards a gen- 
uleman of great respectability, informed my father that 
he was present, when he delivered the sermon in the 
History of Redemption, in which he describes the day of 
judgment ; and that so vivid and solemn was the impres- 


sion made on his own mind, that he fully supposed, that as. 


soon as Mr. Edwards should close his discourse, the 
Judge would descend, and the final separation take 
place. The late Dr. West, of Stockbridge, who heard 
him in his childhood, in that village, gave me an account 
generally similar of the effects of his preaching. On one 
occasion, when the sermon exceeded two hours in its 
length, he told me that from the time that Mr. Edwards 
had fairly unfolded his subject, the attention of the 
audience was fixed and motionless, until its close; when 
they seemed disappointed that it should terminate so 
soon. There was such a bearing down of truth upon the 
mind, he observed, that there was no resisting it.—In his 
own congregation, the visible effects of his preaching were 
such as were never paralleled in New England. Often, 
also, he was invited to great distances to preach; and 
these occasional sermons sometimes produced a wonderful 
effect. One of these instances, which occurred at En- 
field, at a time of great religious indifference there, is thus 
mentioned by the Rev. Dr. Trumbull. “ When they 
went into the meeting-house, the appearance of the as- 
sembly was thoughtless and vain. The people hardly 
conducted themselves with common decency. The Rev. 
Mr. Edwards, of Northampton, preached; and before 
the sermon was ended, the assembly appeared deeply im- 
pressed, and bowed down with an awful conviction of 
their sin and danger. There was such a breathing of dis- 
tress and weeping, that the preacher was obliged to speak 
to the people and desire silence, that he might be heard.” 
This was the commencement of a general and powerful 
revival of religion. 

To what, it may not improperly be asked, are this repu- 
tation and this success to be ascribed? It was not to his 
style of writing: that had no claims to elegance, or even to 
neatness.—It was not to his voice: that, far from being 
strong and full, was, in consequence of his feeble health, a 
little languid, and too low for a large assembly; though 
relieved and aided by a proper emphasis, just cadence, 
well placed pauses, and great clearness, distinctness, and 
precision of enunciation.—It was not owing to attitude or 
gesture, to his appearance in the pulpit, or to any of 
the customary arts of eloquence. His appearance in the 
pulpit was with a good grace, and his delivery easy, per- 
fectly natural, and very solemn. He wrote his sermons ; 
and in so fine and so illegible a hand, that they could be 
read only by being brought near to the eye. “ He carried 


* «Though, as has been observed,” says Dr. Hopkins, “‘ he was wont to 
read so considerable a part of what he delivered, yet he was far from think- 
ing this the best way of preaching in general; and looked upon using his 
notes, so much as he did, a deficiency and infirmity, and in the latter part 
of his life, he was inclined to think it had been better, if he had never been 
accustomed to use his notes at all. It appeared to him, that preaching 
wholly without notes, earcenbly to the custom in most protestant coun- 
tries, and in what scems evidently to have been the manner of the apostles 
and primitive ministers of the gospel, was by far the most natural way, and 
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his notes with him into the pulpit, and read most that he 
wrote: still, he was not confined to them; and if some 
thoughts were suggested to him while he was preaching, 
which did not occur to him when writing, and appeared 
pertinent, he would deliver them with as great propriety 
and fluency, and often with greater pathos, and attended 
with a more sensibly good effect on his hearers, than what 
he had written.”* While preaching, he customarily stood, 
holding his small manuscript volume in his left hand, the 
elbow resting on the cushion or the Bible, his right hand 
rarely raised but to turn the leaves, and his person almost 
motionless.—It was not owing to the pictures of fancy, 
or to any ostentation of learning, or of talents. In his 
preaching, usually all was plain, familiar, sententious, and 
practical. 

One of the positive causes of his high character, and great 
success, as a preacher, was the deepand pervading solemnity 
of his mind. He had, at all times, a solemn conscious- 
ness of the presence of God. This was visible in his looks 
and general demeanour. It obviously had a controlling 
influence over all his preparations for the pulpit; and was 
most manifest in all his public services. Its effect on an 
audience is immediate, and not to be resisted. “ He ap- 
peared,” says Dr. Hopkins, “ with such gravity and 
solemnity, and his words were so full of ideas, that few 
speakers have been able to command the attention of an 
audience as he did.” —His knowledge of the Bible, evinced 
in his sermons—in the number of relevant passages 
which he brings to enforce every position, in his exact dis- 
cernment of the true scope of each, in his familiar acquaint- 
ance with the drift of the whole Scriptures on the subject, 
and in the logical precision with which he derives his 
principles from them—is probably unrivalled.—His know- 
ledge of the human heart, and its operations, has scarcely 
been equalled by that of any uninspired preacher. He de- 
rived this knowledge from his familiarity with the testi- 
mony of God concerning it in the Bible; from his tho- 
rough acquaintance with his own heart; and from his 
profound knowledge of mental philosophy. The effect 
of it was, to enable him to speak to the consciousness of 
every one who heard him; so that each one was compelled 
to reflect, in language like that of the woman of Sychar, 
“ Here is a man, who is revealing to me the secrets of my 
own heart and life: is not this man from God ?”—His 
knowledge of theology was so exact and universal, and 
the extensiveness of his views and of his information was 
so great, that while he could shed unusual variety and 
richness of thought over every discourse, he could also 
bring the most striking and impressive truths, facts, and 
circumstances, to bear upon the point, which he was en- 
deavouring to illustrate or enforce.-—His aim, in preparing 
and delivering his sermons, was single. This is so ob- 
vious, that no man probably ever suspected him of writing 
or delivering a sermon, for the sake of display, or reputa- 
tion. From the first step to the last, he aimed at nothing 
but the salvation of his hearers, and at the glory of God 
as revealed in it. This enabled him to bring all his 
powers of mind and heart to bear on this one object.— 
His feelings on this subject were most intense. The love 


test tendency, on the whole, to answer the end of preaching ; 
o Laney that no cae, who had talents, equal to the work of the minis! 
try, was incapable of speaking memoriter, if he took suitable pains for this 
attainment from his youth. He would have the young preacher write all 
his sermons, or at least most of them, out, at large; and, instead of reading 
them to his hearers, take pains to commit them to memory: which, though 
it would require a great deal of labour at first, yet would soon become 
easier by use, and help him to speak more correctly and freely, and be of 
great service to him all his days.” 
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of Christ constrained him; and the strong desire of his 
soul was, that they for whom Christ died might live for 
Him who died for them. “ His words,” says Dr. Hop- 
kins, “ often discovered a great degree of inward fervour, 
without much noise or external emotion, and fell with 
great weight on the minds of his hearers; and he spake so as 
to reveal the strong emotions of his own heart, which tend- 
ed, in the most natural and effectual manner, to move and 
affect others.”—The plan of his sermons is most excellent. 
In his introduction, which is always an explanation of the 
passage, he exhibits uncommon skill, and the sagacity 
with which he discovers, and the power with which he 
seizes at once, the whole drift and meaning of the passage 
in all its bearings, has rarely if ever been equalled. In 
the body of the discourse, he never attempts an elabo- 
rate proof of his doctrine, from revelation and reason ; but 
rather gives an explanation of. the doctrine, or places 
the truth on which he is discoursing directly before the 
mind, as a fact, and paints it to the imagination of his 
hearers. In the application, where he usually lays out 
his strength, he addresses himself with peculiar plainness 
to the consciences of his hearers, takes up and applies to 
them minutely all the important ideas contained in the body 
of the discourse, and appropriates them to persons of dif- 
ferent characters and situations in life, by a particular ex- 
planation of their duties and their dangers ; and lastly, by 
a solemn, earnest, and impressive appeal to every feeling 
and active principle of our nature. He counsels, exhorts, 
warns, expostulates, as if he were determined not to suffer 
his hearers to depart, until they were convinced of their 
duty, and persuaded to choose and to perform it.—His 
graphic manner of exhibiting truth, is, perhaps, his peculiar 
excellence. The doctrines of the gospel, in his hands, are 
not mere abstract propositions, but living realities, dis- 
tinctly seen by the author’s faith, and painted with so much 
truth, and life, and warmth of colouring, as cannot fail to 
give his hearers the same strong impression of them, which 
already exists in his own mind.— With all this, he preached 
the real truth of God, in its simplicity and purity, keeping 
nothing back, with so much weight of thought and argu- 
ment, so much strength of feeling, and such sincerity of 
purpose, as must enlighten every understanding, convince 
every conscience, and almost convert every heart.—I in- 
quired of Dr. West, Whether Mr. Edwards was an 
eloquent preacher. He replied, “If you mean, by elo- 
quence, what is usually intended by it in our cities; he 
had no pretensions to it. He had no studied varieties of 
the voice, and no strong emphasis. He scarcely gestured, 
or even moved ; and he made no attempt, by the elegance 
of his style, or the beauty of his pictures, to gratify the 
taste, and fascinate the imagination. But, if you mean by 
eloquence, the power of presenting an important truth be- 
fore an audience, with overwhelming weight of argument, 
and with such’ intenseness of feeling, that the whole soul 
of the speaker is thrown into every part of the conception 
and delivery ; so that the solemn attention of the whole 
audience is rivetted, from the beginning to the close, and 
impressions are left that cannot be effaced ; Mr. Edwards 
was the most eloquent man I ever heard speak.”—As the 
result of the whole, we are led to regard him as, beyond 
most others, an instructive preacher, a solemn and faithful 
preacher, an animated and earnest preacher, a most power- 
ful and impressive preacher, in the sense explained, and 
the only true sense, a singularly eloquent preacher, and, 
through the blessing of God, one of the most successful 
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preachers since the days of the apostles. It ought here to 
be added, that the sermons of Mr. Edwards have been, to 
his immediate pupils, and to his followers, the models of 
a style of preaching, which has been most signally blessed 
by God to the conversion of sinners, and which should be 
looked to as a standard, by those who wish, like him, to 
turn many to righteousness, that with him they may shine, 
as the stars, for ever and ever. 

“« His prayers,” says Dr. Hopkins, “were indeed ex- 
tempore. He was the farthest from any appearance of a 
form, as to his words and manner of expression, of almost 
any man. He was quite singular and inimitable in this, 
by any, who have not a spirit of real and undissembled 
devotion; yet he always expressed himself with decency 
and propriety. He appeared to have much of the grace 
and spirit of prayer; to pray with the spirit and with the 
understanding; and he performed this part of duty much 
to the acceptance and edification of those who joined with 
him. He was not wont, in ordinary cases, to be /ong in his 
prayers : an error which, he observed, was often hurtful to 
public and social prayer, as it tends rather to damp, than 
to promote, true devotion.” 

His practice, not to visit his people in their own houses, 
except in cases of sickness or affliction, is an example, not 
of course to be imitated by all. That, on this subject, 
ministers ought to consult their own talents and circum- 
stances, and visit more or less, according to the degree in 
which they can thereby promote the great ends of their 
ministry, cannot be doubted. That his time was too 
precious to the church at large, to have been devoted, in 
any considerable degree, to visiting, all will admit. Yet 
it is highly probable, that, if he had been somewhat less 
in his study, and seen his people occasionally in the midst 
of their families, and known more of their circumstances 
and wants, and entered more into their feelings, his hold 
on their affections would have been stronger, and more 
permanent. Certainly this will be true with ministers at 
large—In other pastoral duties, in preaching public and 
private lectures, in extraordinary labours during seasons of 
attention to religion, and in conversing with the anxious 
and inquiring, he was an uncommon example of faithful- 
ness and success. ‘“ At such seasons, his study was 
thronged with persons, who came to lay open their spiritual 
concerns to him, and seek his advice and direction. He 
was a peculiarly skilful guide to those who were under 
spiritual difficulties ; and was therefore sought unto, not 
only by his own people, but by many at a great distance.” 
For this duty he was eminently fitted, from his own deep 
personal experience of religion, from his unwearied study of 
the word of God, from his having had so much intercourse 
with those who were in spiritual troubles, from his un- 
common acquaintance with the human heart, with the 
nature of conversion, and with revivals of religion, and 
from his skill in detecting and exposing every thing like 
enthusiasm and counterfeit religion. How great a blessing 
was it toa church, toa people, and to every anxious inquirer, 
to enjoy the counsels and the prayers of such a minister! 

But it is the theological treatises of Mr. Edwards, 
especially, by which he is most extensively known, to 
which he owes his commanding influence, and on which 
his highest reputation will ultimately depend. Itis proper, 
therefore, before we conclude, to sketch his character as a 
theologian and controversialist, and to state the actual ef- 
fects of his writings. 


As a theologian, he is distinguished for his scriptural 
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views of divine truth. Even the casual reader of his works 
can scarcely fail to perceive that, with great labour, 
patience, and skill, he derived his principles from an exten- 
sive and most accurate observation of the word of God. The 
number of passages which he adduces from the Scriptures, 
on every important doctrine, the critical attention he has 
evidently given them, the labour in arranging them, and 
the skill and integrity with which he derives his general 
conclusions from them, is truly astonishing. We see no 
intermixture of his own hypotheses ; no confidence in his 
Own reason, except as applied to the interpretation of the 
oracles of God; nor even that disposition to make ex- 
tended and momentous inferences, which characterizes 
some of his successors and admirers. 

Another characteristic of his theology, is the erten- 
siveness of his views. In his theology, as in his mind, 
there was nothing narrow; no partial, contracted views of 
a subject: all was simple, great,and sublime. His mind 
was too expanded to regard the distinctions of sects and 
churches. He belonged, in his feelings, to no church but 
the church of Christ ; he contended for nothing but the 
truth; he aimed at nothing but to promote holiness and 
salvation. The effect of his labours so exactly coincides 
with the effects of the gospel, that no denomination can 
ever appropriate his name to itself, or claim him as its own. 

Viewing Mr. Edwards as a controversialist, the most 
excellent, if not the most striking, trait in his character, 
is his integrity. Those who have been most opposed to 
his conclusions, and have most powerfully felt the force 
of his arguments, have acknowledged that he is a perfectly 

Jair disputant. He saw so certainly the truth of his posi- 
tions, and had such confidence in his ability to defend 
them by fair means, that the thought of employing so- 
phistry in their defence never occurred to him. But, if 
he had felt the want of sound arguments, he would not 
have employed it. His conscience was too enlightened, 
and his mind too sincere. His aim, in all his investiga- 
tions, was the discovery and the defence of truth. He 
valued his positions, only because they were true; and 
he gave them up at once, when he found that they were 
not supported by argument and evidence. 

Another trait in his character, as a reasoner, is originality, 
or invention. Before his time, the theological writers of 
each given class or party, had, with scarcely an exception, 
followed on, one after another, in the same beaten path ; 
and, whenever any one had deviated from it, he had soon 
lost himself in the mazes of error. Mr. Edwards had a 
mind too creative to be thus dependent on others. If the 
reader will examine carefully his controversial and other 
theological works, and compare them with those of his 
predecessors on the same subjects ; he will find that his 
positions are new, that his definitions are new, that his 

* Few men have possessed a greater fund of genuine wit, than Mr. Ed- 
wards, In early life, he found it difficult to restrain it. ‘The clear reductio 
ad absurdum, to which he subjects every scheme and argument of his 
antagonists, in the Freedom of the Will, is usually a brilliant example of 
true logical wit. The Answer to Williams abounds withit. I doubt whe- 
ther the annals of metaphysics can show a finer specimen of it, than the 
following; which is the conclusion of his expesure of the metaphysical 
notion of an action-or act, as defined by Chubb, and his associates : 

* So that, according to their notion of an act, considered with regard to 
its consequences, these following things are all essential to it; viz. That it 
should be necessary, and yet not aera 0 that it should be from a cause, 
and yet from no cause; that it should be the fruit of choice and design, 
and yet not the fruit of choice and design ; that it should be the beginning 
of motion or exertion, and yet consequent on previous exertion ; that it 
should be before it is; that it should spring immediately out of indiffer- 
ence and equilibrium, and yet be the effect of preponderation ; that it 
should be se/f-originated, and also have its original from something else ; 
that itis what the mind causes tfse/f of its own will, and can produce or 
prevent according to its choice or pleasure, and yet what the mind has no 
power to prevent, precluding all previous choice im the affair. 


“So that an act, according to their metaphysical notion of it, is some- 
thing of which there is no idea; it is nothing but a confusion of the mind, 
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plans are new, that his arguments are new, that his con- 
clusions are new, that his mode of reasoning and his 
methods of discovering truth are perfectly his own; and 
that he has done more to render theology a new science, 
than, with perhaps one or two exceptions, all the writers 
who have lived since the days of the Fathers. 

Another characteristic of his controversial writings, is the 
excellent spirit which every where pervades them. So 
strikingly is this true, that we cannot but urge every one, 
who peruses them, to examine for himself, whether he can 
discover, in them all, a solitary deviation from christian 
kindness and sincerity. By such an examination he will 
discover in them, if I mistake not, a fairness in proposing 
the real point in dispute, a candour in examining the argu- 
ments of his opponents, in stating their objections, and in 
suggesting others which had escaped them, and a care in 
avoiding every thing like personality, and the imputation of 
unworthy motives, rarely paralleled in the annals of contro- 
versy- It should here be remembered, that he wrote his 
treatise on the Affections, and his several works on revivals 
of religion, in the very heat of .a violent contest, which 
divided and agitated this whole country; that in his 
treatises on the Freedom of the Will, on Original Sin, and 
on Justification, he handles subjects, which unavoidably 
awaken the most bitter opposition in the human heart, 
and opposes those, who had boasted of their victories over 
what he believed to be the cause of truth, ‘‘ with no little 
glorying and insult;” that his treatise on the Qualifica- 
tions for Communion, was written amid all the violence, 
and abuse, and injury of a furious parochial controversy ; 
and that, in the Answer to Williams, he was called to 
reply to the most gross personalities, and to the most 
palpable misrepresentations of his arguments, his principles, 
and his motives. 

He has, I know, been charged sometimes with handling 
his antagonists with needless severity. But let it be re- 
membered, that his severity is never directed against their 
personal character, but merely against their principles and 
arguments; that his wit is only an irresistible exposition 
of the absurdity which he is opposing;* that he stood 
forth as the champion of truth, and the opponent of error 
and that, in this character, it was his duty not merely to 
prostrate error, but to give it a death-blow, that it might 
never rise again. 

But the characteristic of his controversial, and indeed of 
all his theological, writings, which gives them their chief 
value and effect, is the wnanswerableness of his arguments. 
He not only drives his enemy from the field, but he erects 
arampart, so strong and impregnable, that no one after- 
wards has any courage to assail it; and his companions 
in arms find the great work of defending the positions, 
which he has occupied, already done to their hands. 
excited by words without any distinct meaning, and is an absolute non 
entity; and that in two respects: 1. There is nothing in the world that ever 
was, is, or can be, to answer the things which must belong to its descrip- 
tion, according to what they suppose to be essential to it. And, 2 There 
neither is, nor ever was, nor can be, any notion or idea to answer the 
word, as they use and explain it. For if we should suppose any such no- 
tion, it would many ways destroy itself. But it is impossible that any idea 
or notion should subsist in the mind, whose very nature and essence, which 
constitutes it, destroys it.--If some learned philosopher, who has been 
abroad, in giving an account of the curious observations he had made in 
his travels, should say, ‘ He had been in Ter7a del Fuego, and there had 
seen an animal, which he calls by a certain name, that begat and brought 
forth himself, and yet had a sire and dam distinct from himself; that he 
had an appetite, and was hungry, before he had a being; that his master, 
who led him, and governed him at his pleasure, was always governed by 
him, and driven by him where he pleased ; that when he moved, he always 
took a step before the first step ; that he went with his head first, and yet 
always went tail foremost, and this, though he had neither head nor tail :’ 
it would be no impudence at all to tell such a traveller, though a man of 


profound learning, that he himself had no idea of such an animal as he 
gave an account of, and never had, nor ever would have.” 
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This impossibility of answering his arguments, arises, in 
the first place, from the strength and conclusiveness of his 
reasoning. By first fixing in his own mind, and then ex" 
actly defining, the meaning of his terms, by stating his 
propositions with logical precision, and by clearly discern- 
ing and stating the connexion between his premises aud 
conclusions, he has given to metaphysical reasoning vely 
much of the exactness and certainty of mathematical de- 
monstration. 

Another cause of the unanswerable character of his 
reasonings, is, that he usually follows several distinct 
trains of argument, which all terminate in the same con- 
clusion. Each of them is satisfactory ; but the union of 
all, commencing at different points, and arriving at the 
same identical result, cannot fail to convince the mind, 
that that result is not to be shaken. 

A third cause of this is, that he himself anticipates, and 
effectually answers, not only all the objections that have 
been made, butall that apparentiy can be made, to the points 
for which he contends. These he places in the strongest 
light, and examines under every shape which they can 
assume in the hands of an evasive antagonist, and shows 
that, in every possible form, they are wholly inconclusive. 

A fourth cause is his method of treating the opinions 
of his opponents. It is the identical metlhod of Euclid. 
Assuming them as premises, he with great ingenuity shows, 
that they lead to palpable absurdity. He demonstrates 
that his opponents are inconsistent with themselves, as 
well as with truth and common sense ;—and rarely stops, 
until he has exposed their error to contempt and ridicule. 

This unanswerableness of Mr. Edwards’s reasonings, in 
his controversial works, has been most publicly confessed. 
The Essay on the Will treats of subjects the most con- 
tested within the limits of theology; and, unless it can 
be answered, prostrates in the dust the scheme of doctrines, 
for which his antagonists so earnestly contend. Yet, hi- 
therto, it stands unmoved and unassailed; and the waves 
of controversy break harmless at its base.* The treatise 
on Original Sin, though written chiefly to overthrow the 
hypothesis of an individual, is perhaps not less conclusive 
in its reasonings. That he succeeded in that design, as 
well as in establishing the great principles for which he 
contends, will not be doubted by any one who examines 
the controversy ; and is said to have been virtually con- 
fessed, ina melancholy manner, by Taylor himself. He 
had indiscreetly boasted, in his larger work, that it never 
would be answered. The answer was so complete, that it 
admitted of no reply. His consequent mortification is 
said to have shortened his days. Whether it was true, or 
not, that the grasp of his antagonist was literally death, 
it was at least death to the controversy. The treatise on 
the Qualifications for Communion, attacked the most fa- 
vourite scheme of all the lax religionists of this country, 
the only plausible scheme, ever yet devised, of establish- 
ing a communion between light and darkness, between 
Christ and Belial. They regarded this attack with indig- 
nation, from one end of the country to the other. One 
solitary combatant appeared in the field; and, being left 
in a state of irrecoverable prostration, he has hitherto found 
no one adventurous enough to come to his aid. The 
Treatise, and Reply, of Mr. Edwards, by the conclusive- 
ness of their reasonings, have so changed the opinion and 
practice of the ministers, and the churches, of New Eng- 


* Dugald Stewart, alluding to it in conversation, is said, on good autho- 
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land, that a mode of admission, once almost universal, 
now scarcely finds a solitary advocate. 

But it may not unnaturally be asked, What are the 
changes in theology, which have been affected by the writ- 
ings of President Edwards. It gives me peculiar pleasure 
that I can answer this question, in the words of his son, 
the late Dr. Edwards, President of Union College, Sche- 
nectady. 


“CLEARER STATEMENTS - 
OF THEOLOGICAL TRUTH, 


MADE BY PRESIDENT EDWARDS, AND THOSE WHO HAVE 
FOLLOWED HIS COURSE OF THOUGHT. 


“1, The important question, concerning the ultimate end 
of the creation, is a question, upon which Mr. Edwards 
has shed much light. For ages it had been disputed, 
whether the end of creation was the happiness of creatures 
themselves, or the declarative glory of the Creator. Nor 
did it appear that the dispute was likely to be brought to 
an issue. On the one hand, it was urged, that reason de- 
clared in favour of the former hypothesis. It was said 
that, as God is a benevolent being, he doubtless acted 
under the influence of his own infinite benevolence in the 
creation ; and that he could not but form creatures for the 
purpose of making them happy. Many passages of Scrip- 
ture also were quoted in support of this opinion. On the 
other hand, numerous and very explicit declarations of 
Scripture were produced to prove that God made all things 
for his own glory. Mr. Edwards was the first, who clearly 
showed, that both these were the ultimate end of the cre- 
ation, that they are only one end, and that they are really 
one and the same thing. According to him, the declara- 
tive glory of God is the creation, taken, not distributively, 
but collectively, as a system raised to a high degree of 
happiness. The creation, thus raised and preserved, is the 
declarative glory of God. In other words, it is the exhi- 
bition of his essential glory. 

“2. On the great subject of Liberty and Necessity, Mr. 
Edwards made very important improvements. Before 
him, the Calvinists were nearly driven out of the field, by 
the Arminians, Pelagians, and Socinians. The Calvinists, 
it is true, appealed to Scripture, the best of all authority, 
in support of their peculiar tenets. But how was the 
Scripture to be understood? They were pressed and em- 
barrassed by the objection,— That the sense, in which they 
interpreted the sacred writings, was inconsistent with hu- 
man liberty, moral agency, accountableness, praise and blame. 
It was consequently inconsistent with all command and 
exhortation, with all reward and punishment. Their in- 
terpretation must of course be erroneous, and an entire 
perversion of Scripture. How absurd, it was urged, that 
a man totally dead, should be called upon to arise and 
perform the duties of the living and sound—that we should 
need a divine influence to give us a new heart, and yet be 
commanded to make us a new heart, and a right spirit— 
that a man has no power to come to Christ, and yet be 
commanded to come to him on pain of damnation! The 
Calvinists themselves began to be ashamed of their own 
cause and to give it up, so far at least as relates to liberty 
and necessity. This was true especially of Dr. Watts 
and Doddridge, who, in their day, were accounted leaders 


rity, to have spoken of it thus :—*< Edwards on the Will, a work which 
never Was answered, and which never will be answered.” 
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of the Calvinists. They must needs bow in the house of 
Rimmon, and admit the self-determining power ; which, 
once admitted and pursued to its ultimate results, entirely 
overthrows the doctrines of regeneration, of our depend- 
ence for renewing and sanctifying grace, of absolute de- 
crees, of the saints’ perseverance, and the whole system of 
doctrines, usually denominated the doctrines of grace.— 
But Mr. Edwards put an end to this seeming triumph 
of those, who were thus hostile to that system of doctrines. 
This he accomplished, by pointing out the difference be- 
tween natural and moral, necessity and inability, by show- 
ing the absurdity, the manifold contradictions, the incon- 
ceivableness, and the impossibility, of a self-determining 
power, and by proving that ¢he essence of the virtue and 
vice, existing in the disposition of the heart and the acts 
of the will, lies not in their cause, but in their nature. 
Therefore, though we are noé the efficient causes of our 
own acts of will, yet they may be either virtuous or 
vicious ; and also that liberty of contingence, as it is an ex~ 
emption from all previous certainty, implies that free ac- 
tions have no cause, and come into existence by mere 
chance. But if we admit that any event may come into 
existence by chance, and without a cause, the existence of 
the world may be accounted for in this same way; and 
atheism is established.—Mr. Edwards and his followers 
have further illustrated this subject by showing, that free 
action consists in volition itself, and that /iberty consists 
in spontaneity. Wherever, therefore, there is volition, 
there is free action ; wherever there is spontaneity there is 
liberty ; however and by whomsoever that liberty and 
spontaneity are caused. Beasts, therefore, according to 
their measure of intelligence, are as free as men. Intelli- 
gence, therefore, and not liberty, is the only thing wanting, 
to constitute them moral agents.—The power of self-de- 
termination, alone, cannot answer the purpose of them 
who undertake its defence ; for self-determination must be 
free from all control and previous certainty, as to its ope- 
rations, otherwise it must be subject to what its advocates 
denominate a fatal necessity, and therefore must act by 
contingence and mere chance. But even the defenders of 
self-determination themselves, are not willing to allow the 
principle, that our actions, in order to be free, must happen 
by chance.—Thus Mr. Edwards and his followers under- 
stand, that the whole controversy concerning liberty and 
necessity, depends on the explanation of the word liberty, 
or the sense in which that word is used. They find that 
all the senses in which the word has been used, with 
respect to the mind and its acts, may be reduced to these 
two: 1. Either an entire exemption from previous certainty, 
or the certain futurity of the acts which it will perform : 
or, 2. Spontaneity—Those, who use itin the former sense, 
cannot avoid the consequence, that, in order to act freely, 
we must act by chance, which is absurd, and what no 
man will dare to avow. If then liberty means an exemp- 
tion from an influence, to which the will is or can be 
opposed, every volition is free, whatever may be the 
manner of its coming into existence. If, furthermore, 
God, by his grace, create in man a clean heart and holy 
volitions, such volitions being, by the very signification of 
the term itself, voluntary, and in no sense opposed to the 
divine influence which causes them, they are evidently as 
free as they could have been, if they had come into exist- 
ence by mere chance and without cause. We have, of 
course, no need of being the efficient causes of those acts, 
which our wills perform, to render them either virtuous or 
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vicious. As to the liberty, then, of self-determination or 
contingence, it implies, as already observed, that actions, 
in order to be free, must have no cause; but are brought 
into existence by chance. Thus have they illustrated the 
real and wide difference between. natural and moral 
necessity. They have proved that this difference consists, 
not im the degree of previous certainty that an action will 
be performed—but in the fact, that natural necessity admits 
an entire opposition of the will, while moral necessity im- 
plies, and, in all cases, secures, the consent of the wall, 
It follows that all necessity of the will, and of its acts, is 
of the moral kind; and that natural necessity cannot 
possibly affect the will or any of its exercises. It likewise 
follows, that if liberty, as applied to a moral agent, mean 
an exemption from all previous certainty that an action 
will be performed, then no action of man or any other 
creature can be free; for on this supposition, every action 
must come to pass without divine prescience, by mere 
chance, and consequently without a cause.—Now, there- 
fore, the Calvinists find themselves placed upon firm and 
high ground. They fear not the attacks of their opponents. 
They face them on the ground of reason, as well as of 
Scripture. They act not merely on the defensive. Rather 
they have carried the war into Italy, and to the very gates 
of Rome.—But all this is peculiar to America; except 
that a few European writers have adopted, from American 
authors, the sentiments here stated. Even the famous 
Assembly of Divines had very imperfect views of this 
subject. This they prove, when they say, “Our first 
parents, being left to the freedom of their own will, fell 
from the state wherein they were created ;”—and “God 
foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, so as the contin- 
gency of second causes is not taken away, but rather 
established.”—These divines unquestionably meant, that 
our first parents, in the instance, at least, of their fall, 
acted from self-determination, and by mere contingence 
or chance. Butthere is no more reason to believe or even 
suppose this, than there is to suppose it true of every 
sinner, in every sin which he commits. 

“3. Mr. Edwards very happily illustrated and explained 
The nature of True Virtue, or Holiness.—What is the 
nature of true virtue, or holiness ?—In what does it con- 
sist ?—and, Whence arises our obligation to be truly vir- 
tuous or holy ?—are questions which moral writers have 
agitated in all past ages. Some have placed virtue in 
self-love ;—some in acting agrecable to the fitness of things 5 
—some in following conscience, or moral sense ;—some in 


following truth ;—and some in acting agreeably to the 


will of God. Those who place or found virtue in fitness, 
and those who found it in ¢ruth, do but use one sy- 
nonymous word for another. For they doubtless mean 
moral fitness, and moral truth; these are no other than 
virtuous fitness, and virtuous truth. No one would pretend 
that it is a virtuous action to give a man poison, because 
it is a_fit or direct mode of destroying his life. No person 
will pretend that the crucifying of Christ was virtuous, 
because it was true, compared with the ancient prophecies. 
_To found virtue in acting agreeably to conscience, or 
moral sense, justifies the persecutions of Christians by 
Saul of Tarsus, as well as a great proportion of heathenish 
idolatry.—If we found virtue in the will of God, the 
question arises, Whether the will of God be our rule, 
because it is in fact what it is, wise, good, and benevolent ; 
or whether it be our rule, merely because it ws his will, 
without any consideration of its nature and tendency ; 
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and whether it would be a rule equally binding, as to 
observance, if it were foolish and malicious ?2—Mr. Ed- 
wards teaches, that virtue consists in benevolence. He 
proves that every voluntary action, which, in its general 
tendency and ultimate consequences, leads to happiness, 
is virtuous; and that every such action, which has not 
this tendency, and does not lead to this consequence, is 
vicious. By happiness, in this case, he does not mean 
the happiness of the agent only, or principally, but happi- 
ness in general, happiness on the large scale. Virtuous or 
holy benevolence embraces both the agent himself and 
others—all intelligences, wherever found, who are capable 
of a rational and moral blessedness. All actions, pro- 
ceeding from such a principle, he holds to be fit, or agree- 
able to the fitness of things—agreeable equally to reason, 
and, to a well-informed conscience, or moral sense, and to 
moral truth ;—and agreeable especially to the will of God, 
who “is love,” or benevolence.—In this scheme of virtue 
or holiness, Mr. Edwards appears to have been original. 
Much indeed has been said, by most moral writers, in 
favour of benevolence. Many things they had published, 
which imply, in their consequences, Mr. Edwards’s scheme 
of virtue. But no one before him had traced these conse- 
quences to their proper issue. No one had formed a 
system of virtue, and of morals, built on that foundation. 

“ 4, Mr. Edwards has thrown much light on the in- 
quiry concerning The Origin of Moral Evil. This ques- 
tion, comprehending the influence which the Deity had 
in the event of moral evil, has always been esteemed most 
difficult and intricate. That God is the author of sin, has 
been constantly objected to the Calvinists, as the con- 
sequence of their principles, by their opponents. To avoid 
this objection, some have holden that God is the author of 
the sinful act, which the sinner commits, but that the sin- 
ner himself is the author of its sinfudness. But how we 
shall abstract the sinfulness of a malicious act from the 
malicious act itself; and how God can be the author of a 
malicious act, and not be the author of the malice, which 
is the sinfulness of that act; is hard to be conceived. Mr. 
Edwards rejects, with abhorrence, the idea that God either 
is, or can be, the agent, or actor, of sin. He illustrates 
and explains this difficult subject, by showing that God 
may dispose things in such a manner, that sin will cer- 
tainly take place in consequence of such a disposal. In 
maintaining this, he only adheres to his own important 
doctrine of moral necessity. The divine disposal, by which 
sin certainly comes into existence, is only establishing a 
certainty of its future existence. If that certainty, which 
is no other than moral necessity, be not inconsistent with 
human liberty ; then surely the cause of that certainty, 
which is no other than the divine disposal, cannot be in- 
consistent with such liberty. 

“ 5. The followers of Mr. Edwards have thrown new 
and important light upon T’he Doctrine of Atonement. It 
has been commonly represented, that the atonement which 
Christ made was ‘the payment of a debt, due from his 
people. By this payment, they were purchased from 
slavery and condemnation. Hence arose this question,— 
If the sinner’s debt be paid, how does it appear that there 
is any pardon or grace in his deliverance ?—The followers 
of Mr. Edwards have proved, that the atonement does not 
consist in the payment of a debt, properly so called. It 
consists rather in doing that, which, for the purpose of 


Matt is proper to remark, that the above statement is not altogether cor- 
rect, The same views of the atonement appear in Bates on the Harmony 
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establishing the authority of the divine law, and of sup- 
porting in due tone the divine government, is equivalent 
to the punishment of the sinner according to the letter of 
the law. Now, therefore, God, without the prostration of 
his authority and government, can pardon and save those 
who believe. As what was done to support the divine 
government, was not done by the sinner, so it does not at 
all diminish the free grace of his pardon and salvation.* 

“ 6, With respect to The Imputation of Adam’s Sin, 
and The Imputation of Christ's Righteousness, their state- 
ments also have been more accurate. The common doc- 
trine had been, that Adaum’s sin is so transferred to his 
posterity, that it properly becomes their sin. The right- 
eousness of Christ, likewise, is so transferred or made over 
to the believer, that it properly becomes /zs righteousness. 
To the believer it is reckoned in the divine account.—On 
this the question arises, How can the righteousness or good 
conduct of one person be the righteousness or good con- 
duct of another? If, in truth, it cannot be the conduct of 
that other; how can God, who is omniscient, and cannot 
mistake, reckon, judge, or think it to be the conduct of 
that other?—The followers of Mr. Edwards find relief 
from this difficulty, by proving that to impute righteous- 
ness, is, in the language of Scripture, to justify ; and that, 
to impute the righteousness of Christ, is to justify on ac- 
count of Christ’s righteousness. The imputation of right- 
eousness can, therefore, be no transfer of righteousness. 
They are the beneficial consequences of righteousness, which 
are transferred. Not therefore the righteousness of Christ 
itself, but its beneficial consequences and advantages, are 
transferred to the believer._In the same manner they 
reason with respect to the imputation of Adam’s sin. The 
baneful consequences of Adam’s sin, which came upon 
himself, came also upon his posterity. These consequences 
were, that, after his first transgression, God left him to an 
habitual disposition to sin, to a series of actual transgres- 
sions, and to a liableness to the curse of the law, denounced 
against such transgression.—The same consequences took 
place with regard to Adam’s posterity. By divine consti- 
tution, they, as descending from Adam, become, like him- 
self, the subjects of an habitual disposition to sin. This 
disposition is commonly called original depravity. Under 
its influence they sin, as soon as, in a moral point of view, 
they act at all. This depravity, this disposition to sin, 
leads them naturally to a series of actual transgressions, 
and exposes them to the whole curse of the law.—On this 
subject two questions have been much agitated in the 
christian world :—1. Do the posterity of Adam, unless 
saved by Christ, suffer final damnation on account of 
Adam’s sin ?—and, if this be asserted, how can it be re- 
conciled with justice ?—2. How shall we reconcile it with 
justice, that Adam’s posterity should be doomed, in con- 
sequence of his sin, to come into the world, with an ha- 
bitual disposition themselves to sin?—On the former of 
these questions, the common doctrine has been, that 
Adam’s posterity, unless saved by Christ, are damned on 
account of Adam’s sin, and that this is just, because his 
sin is imputed or transferred to them. By imputation, his 
sin becomes their sin. When the justice of such a trans- 
fer is demanded, it is said that the constitution, which God 
has established, makes the transfer just.—To this it may 
be replied, that in the same way it may be proved to be 
Just, to damn a man without any sin at all, either persona 


of the Divine Attributes in Redempti i iti 
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or imputed. We need only resolve it into a sovereign 
constitution of God. From this difficulty the followers of 
Mr. Edwards relieve themselves, by holding that, though 
Adam was so constituted the federal head of his posterity, 
that in consequence of his sin they all sin or become sin- 
ners, yet they are damned on account of their own personal 
sin merely, and not on account of Adam’s sin, as though 
they were individually guilty of his identical transgression. 
This leads us to the second question stated above :—viz. 
How shall we reconcile it with perfect justice, that Adam’s 
posterity should, by a divine constitution, be depraved 
and sinful, or become sinners, in consequence of Adam’s 
apostacy ?—But this question involves no difficulty, beside 
that, which attends the doctrine of divine decrees. And 
this is satisfactory; because for God to decree that an 
event shall take place, is, in other words, the same thing 
as if he make a constitution, under the operation of which 
that event shall take place. If God has decreed whatever 
comes to pass, he decreed the fall of Adam. It is obvious 
that, in equal consistency with justice, he may decree any 
other sin. Consequently he may decree that every man 
shall sin ; and this too, as soon as he shall become capable 
of moral action. Now if God could, consistently with 
justice, establish, decree, or make a constitution, according 
to which this depravity, this sinfulness of disposition, 
should exist, wifhout any respect to Adam’s sin, he might 
evidently, with the same justice, decree that it should take 
place in consequence of Adam’s sin. If God might con- 
sistently with justice decree, that the Jews should crucify 
Christ, without the treachery of Judas preceding, he might 
with the same justice decree, that they should do the same 
evil deed, in consequence of that treachery.—Thus the 
whole difficulty, attending the connexion between Adam 
and his posterity, is resolved into the doctrine of the divine 
decrees ; and the followers of Mr. Edwards feel them- 
selves placed upon strong ground—ground upon which 
they are willing, at any time, to meet their opponents.— 
They conceive, furthermore, that, by resolving several 
complicated difficulties into one simple vindicable prin- 
ciple, a very considerable improvement is made in the re- 
presentations of theological truth. Since the discovery and 
elucidation of the distinction, between natural and moral 
necessity, and inability ; and since the effectual confuta- 
tion of that doctrine, which founds moral liberty on self- 
determination ; they do not feel themselves pressed with 
the objections, which are made to divine and absolute de- 
crees. 

“7. With respect to The State of the Unregenerate, 
The Use of Means, and The Evxhortations, which ought to 
be addressed to the Impenitent, the disciples of Mr. Ed- 
wards, founding themselves on the great principles of 
moral agency, established in the Freedom of the Will, 
have since his day made considerable improvement upon 
former views.—This improvement was chiefly occasioned 
by the writings of Robert Sandeman, a Scotchman, which 
were published after the death of Mr. Edwards. Sande- 
man, in the most striking colours, pointed out the incon- 
sistency of the popular preachers, as he called them; by 
whom he meant Calvinistic divines in general. He proved 
them inconsistent, in teaching that the unregenerate are, 
by total depravity, ‘dead in trespasses and sins,’—and 
yet supposing that such sinners do often attain those sin- 
cere desires, make those sincere resolutions, and offer those 
sincere prayers, which are well pleasing in the sight of 
God, and which are the sure presages of renewing grace 
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and salvation. He argued, that, if the unregenerate be 
dead in sin, then all that they do must be sin; and that 
sin can never be pleasing and acceptable to God. Hence 
he taught, not only that all the exercises and strivings of 
the unregenerate are abominable in the Divine view, but 
that there is no more likelihood, in consequence of their 
strictest attendance on the means of grace, that they will 
become partakers of salvation, than there would be in the 
total neglect of those means. These sentiments were en- 
tirely new. As soon as they were published, they gave a 
prodigious shock to all serious men, both ministers and 
others. The addresses to the unregenerate, which had 
hitherto consisted chiefly in exhortations to attend on the 
outward means of grace, and to form such resolutions, 
and put forth such desires, as all supposed consistent with 
unregeneracy, were examined. It appearing that such 
exhortations were addresses to no real spiritual good ; 
many ministers refrained from all exhortations to the un- 
regenerate. The perplexing inquiry with such sinners 
consequently was—‘ What then have we to do? All we do 
as sin. To sin is certainly wrong. We ought therefore to 
remain still, doing nothing, until God bestow upon us re- 
newing grace.” In this state of things, Dr. Hopkins took 
up the subject. He inquired particularly into the exhor- 
tations delivered by the inspired writers. He published 
several pieces on The character of the Unregenerate ; on 
Using the Means of Grace; and on The Exhortations, 
which ought to be addressed to the Unregenerate. Tle 
clearly showed that, although they are dead in depravity 
and sin, yet, as this lays them undera mere moral inability 
to the exercise and practice of true holiness,—and as such 
exercise and practice are their unquestionable duty,—to 
this duty they are to be exhorted. To this duty only, and 
to those things which imply it, the inspired writers con- 
stantly exhort the unregenerate. Every thing short of this 
duty is sin. Nevertheless, ‘as faith cometh by hearing,’ 
those who ‘hear,’ and attend on the means of grace, 
even in their unregeneracy, and from natural principles, 
are more likely than others to become the subjects of di- 
vine grace. The Scriptures sufficiently prove, that this is 
the constitution which Christ has established. It like- 
wise accords perfectly with experience and observation, 
both in apostolic and subsequent ages. 

“8. Mr. Edwards greatly illustrated The Nature of 
Experimental Religion. He pointed out, more clearly 
than had been done before, the distinguishing marks of 
genuine christian experience, and those religious affections 
and exercises, which are peculiar to the true Christian. 
The accounts of christian affection and experience, which 
had before been given, both by American and European 
writers, were general, indiscriminate, and confused They 
seldom, if ever, distinguished the exercises of sedf-love, 
natural conscience, and other natural principles of the 
human mind under conviction of divine truth, from those of 
the new nature, given in regeneration. In other words, 
they seldom distinguished the exercises of the sinner un- 
der the law work, and the joys afterwards often derived 
from a groundless persuasion of his forgiveness, from 
those sincere and evangelical affections, which are peculiar 
to the real convert. They did not show how fur the un- 
regenerate sinner can proceed in religious exercises, and 
yet fall short of saving grace. But this whole subject, 
and the necessary distinctions with respect to it, are set 
in a striking light by Mr. Edwards, in his treatise con- 
cerning Religious Affections. 
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“9, Mr. Edwards has thrown much light upon the sub- 
ject of affection as disinterested. The word disinterested, 
is, indeed, capable of such a sense, as affords a ground of 
argument against disinterested affections ; and scarcely 
perhaps is an instance of its use to be found, in which it 
does not admit of an equivocation. It seems to bea 
mere equivocation to say, that disinterested affection is an 
impossibility ; and that, if we are not interested in favour 
of religion, we are indifferent with respect to it, and do 
not love it at all. But who ever thought that, when a 
person professes a disinterested regard for another, he has 
no regard for him at all.* The plain meaning is, that his 
regard for him is direct and benevolent, not selfish, nor 
arising from selfish motives. In this sense, Mr. Edwards 
maintained’ that our religious affections, if genuine, are 
disinterested ; that our love to God arises chiefly—not from 
the motive that God has bestowed, or is about to bestow, 
on us favours, whether temporal or eternal, but—from his 
own infinite excellence and glory. The same explanation 
applies to the love which every truly pious person feels 
for the Lord Jesus Christ, for every truth of divine reve- 
lation, and for the whole scheme of the gospel. Very 
different from this is the representation given by most 
theological writers before Mr. Edwards. The motives 
presented by them, to persuade men to love and serve 
God, to come unto Christ, to repent of their sins, and to 
embrace and practise religion, are chiefly of the selfish 
kind. There is, in their works, no careful and exact dis- 
crimination upon this subject. 

“10. He has thrown great light on the important doc- 
trine of Regeneration. Most writers before him treat this 
subject very loosely. They do indeed describe a variety 
of awakenings and convictions, fears and distresses, com- 
forts and joys, as implied in it; and they call the whole, 
regeneration. They represent the man before regenera- 
tion as dead, and no more capable of spiritual action, than 
a man naturally dead is capable of performing those deeds, 
which require natural life and strength. From their de- 
scription, a person is led to conceive, that the former is as 
excusable, in his omission of those holy exercises, which 
constitute the christian character and life, as the latter is, 
in the neglect of those labours, which cannot be performed 
without natural life. From their account, no one can de- 
termine 2m what the change, effected by regeneration, con- 
sists. They do not show the inquirer, whether every 
awakened and convinced sinner, who afterwards has lively 
gratitude and joy, is regenerated ; or whether a gracious 
change of heart implies joys of a peculiar kind: neither, if 
the renewed have joys peculiar to themselves, do the 
teachers, now referred to, describe that peculiarity ; nor do 
- they tell from what motives the joys, that are evidence of 
regeneration, arise. They represent the whole man, his 
understanding, and his sensitive faculties, as renewed, no 
less than his heart and affections. According to them 
generally, this change is effected by light. As to this in- 
deed they are not perfectly agreed. Some of them hold, 
that the change is produced by the bare light and motives 
exhibited in the gospel. Others pretend, that a man is 
persuaded to become a Christian, as he is persuaded to be- 
come a friend to republican government. Yet others 
there are, who hold that regeneration is caused by a 
supernatural and divine light immediately communicat- 
ed. Their representation of this seems to imply, and 
their readers understand it as implying, an immediate 


* The whole difficulty is removed by reflecting that disinterested is the 
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and new revelation. But according to Mr. Edwards, 
and those who adopt his views of the subject, regene- 
ration consists in the communication of a new spiritual 
sense or taste. In other words, a new heart is given. 
This communication is made, this work is accomplished, 
by the Spirit of God. It is their opinion, that the itel- 
lect, and the sensitive faculties, are not the immediate 
subject of any change in regeneration. They believe, 
however, that, in consequence of the change which the 
renewed heart experiences, and of its reconciliation to 
God, light breaks in upon the understanding. The sub- 


ject of regeneration sees, therefore, the glory of God’s 


character, and the glory of all divine truth. This may be 
an illustration. A man becomes cordially reconciled to 
his neighbour, against whom he had previously felt a 
strong enmity. He now sees the real excellencies of his 
neighbour’s character, to which he was blinded before by 
enmity and prejudice. These new views of his neigh- 
bour, and these different feelings towards him, are the 
consequence of the change: its evidence, but not the 
change itself —At the same time, Mr. Edwards and others 
believe, that in saving experience, the sensitive faculties 
are brought under the due regulation by the new heart or 
holy temper. None of the awakenings, fears, and convic- 
tions, which precede the new heart, are, according to this 
scheme, any part of regeneration; though they are, in 
some sense, a preparation for it, as all doctrinal know- 
ledge is. The sinner, before regeneration, is allowed to 
be totally dead to the exercises and duties of the spi- 
ritual life. He is nevertheless accounted a moral agent. 
He is therefore entirely blamable in his impenitence, his 
unbelief, and his alienation from God. He is therefore, 
with perfect propriety, exhorted to repent, to become re- 
conciled to God in Christ, and to arise from his spiritual 
death, that “Christ may give him light.”—According to 
this system, regeneration is produced, neither by moral 
suasion, 7. e. by the arguments and motives of the gospel, 
nor by any supernatural, spiritual light; but by the im- 
mediate agency of the Holy Spirit. Yet the light and 
knowledge of the gospel are, by divine constitution, 
usually necessary to regeneration, as the blowing of the 
rams’ horns was necessary to the falling of the walls of 
Jericho; and the moving of the stone from the mouth 
of the sepulchre, was necessary to the raising of La- 
zarus.” 


Tuus it appears, that Mr. Edwards taught us in his 
writings, in a manner so clear, that mankind have hitherto 
been satisfied with the instruction, Why God created this 
material and spiritual universe ;—What is the nature of 
that government which he exercises over minds, and how 
it is consistent with their perfect freedom ;—What is the 
nature of that virtue, which they must possess, if they 
are to secure his approbation ;—What is the nature, the 
source, the extent, and the evidences of that depravity, 
which characterizes man, as a fallen being ;—What is the 
series of events by which his redemption is accomplish- 
ed ;—What are the qualifications for that church, to 
which the redeemed belong ;—What are the grounds on 
which they are justified ;—What are the nature and evi- 
dences of that religion, which is imparted to them by the 
Spirit of grace ;—What are the nature and effects of that 
revival of religion which accompanies an effusion of his 


converse of selfish ; and uninterested, the converse of interested. 
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divine influences on a people ;—And what are the in- 
ducements to united and extraordinary prayer, that such 
effusions may be abundantly enjoyed by the church of 
God.*—By what is thus said, we do not intend, that all 
his reasonings are solid, or all his opinions sound and 
scriptural ; but we know of no writer, since the days of 
the apostles, who has better comprehended the word of 
God; who has more fully unfolded the nature and design 
of the revelation of his mind, which it contains; who 
has more ably explained and defended the great doc- 
trines which it teaches; who has more clearly illustrated 
the religion which it requires; who has done more for 
the purification and enlargement of that church which it 
establishes ; or who, in consequence of his unfoldings of 
divine truth, will find, when the work of every man is 


weighed in the balances of eternity, a larger number to be | 


“his hope, and joy, and crown of rejoicing in that day.”— 
And when we remember, in addition to all this, that we 
can probably select no individual, of all who have lived in 


* For a Catalogue of the works of Mr. Edwards, published previous to 
this edition, see Appendix, No VI 
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that long period, who has manifested a more ardent or 
elevated piety towards God, a warmer or more expanded 
benevolence towards man, or greater purity, or disinter- 
estedness, or integrity of character—one, who gave the 


| concentrated strength of all his powers, more absolutely, 


to the one end of glorifying God in the salvation of man ; 
—and then reflect, that at the age of fifty-four, in the 
highest vigour of all his faculties, in the fulness of his 
usefulness, when he was just entering on the most im- 
portant station of his life, he yielded to the stroke of 
death ; we look towards his grave, in mute astonishment, 
unable to penetrate those clouds and darkness, which 
hover around it. One of his weeping friends + thus ex- 
plained this most surprising dispensation :—“ He was 
pouring in a flood of light upon mankind, which their 
eyes, as yet, were too feeble to bear.” —If this was not the 
reason ; we can only say—“ Even so, Father! for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” 


¢ Dr. Finley. 


A FAREWELL SERMON; 


PREACHED AT THE 


FIRST PRECINCT AT NORTHAMPTON, 


AFTER THE PEOPLE'S PUBLIC REJECTION OF THEIR MINISTER, AND RENOUNCING THEIR RELATION TO HIM 
AS PASTOR OF THE CHURCH THERE, 


ON JUNE 22, 1750; 


OCCASIONED BY DIFFERENCE OF SENTIMENTS, CONCERNING THE REQUISITE QUALIFICATIONS OF MEMBERS 
OF THE CHURCH IN COMPLETE STANDING. 


Acts xx. 18. Ye know, from the first day that I came into Asia, after what manner I have been with you at all seasons. 

Ver. 20. And how I kept back nothii.g that was profitable unto you, but have showed you, and have ek you publicly, and from house to house. 

Ver. 26, gi. Wseretore I take you to record this day, that I am pure from the blood of allmen. For] have not shunned to declare unto you all the 
counsel of God. 

Gal. iv. 15, 16, Where is then the blessedness ye spake of ? For I bear you record, that if it had been possible, ye would have plucked out your own eyes, 
and have given them tome. Am I therefore become your enemy. because I tell you the truth? 


PREFACE. 


Tris not unlikely, that some of the readers of the following Sermon may be inquisitive concerning the circumstances 
of the difference between me and the people of Northampton, that issued in that separation between me and them, which 
occasioned the preaching of this Farewell Sermon.—There is, by no means, room here for a full account of that matter : 
but yet it seems to be proper, and even necessary, here to correct some gross misrepresentations, which have been 
abundantly, and (it is to be feared) by some affectedly and industriously made, of that difference. Such as, that I 
insisted on persons being assured of their being ina state of salvation, in order to my admitting them into the church; 
that I required a particular relation of the method and order of a person’s inward experience, and of the time and man- 
ner of his conversion, as the test of his fitness for christian communion; yea, that 1 have undertaken to set up a pure 
church, and to make an exact and certain distinction between saints and hypocrites, by a pretended infallible discerning 
the state of men’s souls ; that in these things I had fallen in with those wild people, who here lately appeared in New 
England, called Separatists ; and that I myself was become a grand separatist ; that I arrogated all the power of judging 
of the qualifications of candidates for communion wholly to myself, and insisted on acting by my sole authority, in the 
admission of members into the church, &ce. 

In opposition to these slanderous representations, I shall at present only give my reader an account of some things 
which I laid before the council that separated between me andy people, in order to their having a just and full ac- 
count of my principles, relating to the pac in controversy.—Long before the sitting of the council, my people had sent 
to the Reverend Mr. Clark of Salem village, desiring him to write in opposition to my principles.’ Which gave me occa- 
sion to write to Mr. Clark, that he might have true information what my principles were. And in the time of the sit- 
ting of the council, I did, for their information, make a public declaration of my principles before them and the church 
in the meeting-house, of the same import with that in my letter to Mr. Clark, and very much in the same words. And 
then, afterwards, sent in to the council in writing, an extract of that letter, containing the information I had given Mr. 
Clark, in the very words of my letter to him, that the council might read and consider it at their leisure, and have a 
more certain and satisfactory knowledge what my principles were. The extract which I sent in to them was in the 
following words: 

“I am often, and I do not know but pretty generally in the country, represented as of a new and odd opinion with 
respect to the terms of christian communion, and as being for introducing a peculiar way of my own.—Whereas, I do 
not perceive that I differ at all from the scheme of Dr. Watts, in his book entitled, The rational Foundation of a Chris- 
tian Church, and the Terms of Christian Communion ; which, he says, is the common sentiment and practice of all 
reformed churches. I had not seen this book of Dr. Watts’s when I published what I have written on the subject. 
But yet, I think, my sentiments, as I have expressed them, are as exactly agreeable to what he lays down, as if I had 
been his pupil. Nor do I at all go beyond what Dr. Doddridge plainly shows to be his sentiments, in his Rise and 
Progress of Religion, and his Sermons on Regeneration, and his Paraphrase and Notes on the New Testament. Nor 
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indeed, Sir, when I consider the sentiments you have expressed in your letters to Major Pomroy and Mr. Billing, can 
I perceive but that they come exactly to the same thing that I maintain. You suppose, the sacraments are not con- 
verting ordinances: but that, as seals of the covenant, they presuppose conve: sion, especially in the adult ; and that it is 
visible saintship, or, in other words, a credible profession of faith and repentance, a solemn consent to the gospel-covenant, 
Joined with a good conversation, and competent measure of christian knowledge, is what gives a gospel-right to all sucred 
ordinances : but that it is necessary to those that come to these ordinances, and in those that profess a consent to the gospel 
covenant, that they be sincere in their profession, or at least should think themselves so.—-—The great thing which I 
have scrupled in the established method of this church’s proceeding, and which I dare no longer go on in, is their 
publicly assenting to the form of words rehearsed on occasion of their admission to the communion, without pretending 
thereby to mean any such thing asa hearty consent to the terms of the gospel-covenant, or to mean any such faith or 
repentance as belong to the covenant of grace, and are the grand conditions of that covenant. It being, at the same 
time that the words are used, their known and established principle, which they openly profess and proceed upon, that 
men may and ought to use these words, and mean no such thing, but something else of a nature far inferior ; which I 
think they have no distinct determinate notion of; but something consistent with their knowing that they do not choose 
God as their chief good, but love the world more than him, and that they do not give themselves up entirely to God, 
but make reserves ; and in short, knowing that they do not heartily consent to the gospel-covenant, but live still under 
the reigning power of the love of the world, and enmity to God and Christ. So that the words of their public profes- 
sion, according to their openly established use, cease to be of the nature of any profession of gospel faith and repent- 
ance, or any proper compliance with the covenant. For it is their profession, that the words, as used, mean no such 
thing. The words used under these circumstances, do at least fail of being a credible profession of these things.—I 
can conceive of no such virtue in a certain set of words, that it is proper, merely on the making these sounds, to admit 
persons to christian sacraments, without any regard to any pretended meaning of these sounds. Nor can I think, that 
any institution of Christ has established any such terms of admission. into the christian church.—It does not belong 
to the controversy between me and my people, how particular or large the profession should be, that is required. I 
should not choose to be confined to exact limits as to that matter; but rather than contend, I should content myself 
with a few words, briefly expressing the cardinal virtues or acts implied in a hearty compliance with the covenant, 
made (as should appear by inquiry into the person’s doctrinal knowledge) understandingly ; if there were an external 
conversation agreeable thereto. Yea, I should think, that such a person, solemnly making such a profession, had a 
right to be received as the object of a public charity, however he himself might scruple his own conversion, on account 
of his not remembering the time, not knowing the method, of his conversion, or finding so much remaining sin, &c. 
And (if his own scruples did not hinder his coming to the Lord’s table) I should think the minister or church had no 
right to debar such a professor, though he should say he did not think himself converted. For I call that a profession 
of yodliness, which is a profession of the great things wherein godliness consists, and not a profession of his own 
opinion of his good estate. 


“ Northampton, May 7, 1750.” 


The council having heard that I had made certain draughts of the covenant, or forms of a public profession of re- 
ligion which I stood ready to accept of from the candidates for church communion, they, for their further information, 
sent for them. Accordingly I sent them four distinct draughts or forms, which I had drawn up about a twelvemonth 
hefore, as what I stood ready to accept of (any one of them) rather than contend, and break with my people.—The 
two shortest of these forms are here inserted for the satisfaction of the reader.-——They are as follows : 


“T hope I do truly find a heart to give up myself wholly to God, according to the tenor of that covenant of grace 
which was sealed in my baptism ; and to walk in a way of that cbedience to all the commandments of God, which 
the cevenant of grace requires, as long as I live.” 


Another 
“T hope T trol y find in my heart a willingness to comply with all the commandments of God, which require me to 


give up myself wholly to him, and to serve him with my body and my spirit. And do accordingly now promise to 
walk in a way of obedience to all the commandments of God, as long as | live. 


Such kind of professions as these I stood ready to accept, rather than contend and break with my people. Not but 
that I think it much more convenient, that ordinarily the public profession of religion that is made by Christians, 
should be much fuller and more particular. And that (as I hinted in my letter to Mr. Clark) I should not choose to 
be tied up to any certain form of words, but to have liberty to vary the expressions of a public profession, the more 
exactly to suit the sentiments and experience of the professor, that it might be a more just and free expression of what 
each one finds in his heart—Moreover, it must be noted, that I ever insisted on it, that it belonged to me as a pastor, 
before a profession was accepted, to have full liberty to instruct the candidate in the meaning of the terms of it, and 
in the nature of the things proposed to be professed ; and to inquire into his doctrinal understanding of these things, 
according to my best discretion; and to caution the person, as I should think needful, against rashness in ee 
such a profession, or doing it mainly for the credit of himself or his family, or from any secular views whatsoever, an 
to put him on serious self-examination, and searching his own heart, and prayer to God to search and enlighten him, 
that he may not be hypocritical and deceived in the profession he makes ; withal pointing forth to him the many ways 
in which professors are liable to be deceived. 1 . 

Nor do I think it improper for a minister in such a case, to inquire and know of the candidate what can be re- 
membered of the circumstances of his christian experience ; as this may tend much to illustrate, his profession, and 
give a minister great advantage for proper instructions: though a particular knowledge and remembrance of the time 
and method of the first conversion to God, is not to be made the test of a person’s sincerity, nor insisted on as neces- 
sary in order to his being received into full charity. Not that 1 think it at all improper or bee that in some 
special cases, a declaration of the particular circumstances of a person’s first awakening, and the manner of his con- 
victions, illuminations, and comforts, should be publicly exhibited before the whole congregation, on occasion of his 
admission into the church ; though this be not demanded as necessary to admission. I ever declared against insisting 
on a relation of experiences, in this sense, (viz. a relation of the particular time and steps of the operation of the Spirit, 
in first conversion,) as the term of communion: yet, if by a relation of experiences, be meant a declaration of expe- 
rience of the great things wrought, wherein true grace and the essential acts and habits of holiness consist ; in this 
sense, | think an account of a person’s experiences necessary 1n order to his admission into full communion in the 
church. But that in whatever inquiries are made, and whatever account 1s given, neither minister nor church are to set 
up themselves as searchers of hearts, but are to accept the serious solemn profession of the well-instructed professor, 
of a good life, as best able to determine what he finds in his own heart. These things may serve in some measure to 
set right those of my readers who have been misled in their apprehensions of the state of the controversy between me 
and my people, by the forementioned misrepresentations. 
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2 CorINTHIANS i. 14. 


As also you have acknowledged us in part, that we are your 
rejoicing, even as ye also are ours in the day of the Lord 
Jesus. 


Tue apostle, in the preceding part of the chapter, de- 


clares what great troubles he met with in the course of | 


his ministry. In the text, and two foregoing verses, he 
declares what were his comforts and supports under the 
troubles he met with. There are four things in particular. 

1. That he had approved himself to his own conscience, 
verse 12. “ For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have 
had our conversation in the world, and more abundantly 
to you-wards.” 

2. Another thing he speaks of as matter of comfort, is, 
that as he had approved himself to his own conscience, so 
he had also to the consciences of his hearers, the Co- 
rinthians, to whom he now wrote, and that they should ap- 
prove of him at the day of judgment. ; 

3. The hope he had of seeing the blessed fruit of his la- 
bours and sufferings in the ministry, in their happiness 
and glory, in that great day of accounts. 

4. That in his ministry among the Corinthians, he had 
approved himself to his Judge, who would approve and 
reward his faithfulness in that day. 

These three last particulars are signified in my text, and 
the preceding verse; and indeed all the four are implied 
in the text. It is implied, that the Corinthians had ac- 
knowledged him as their spiritual father, and as one that 
had been faithful among them, and as the means of their 
future joy and glory at the day of judgment. It is im- 
plied, that-the apostle expected at that time to have a 
joyful meeting with them before the Judge, and with joy 
to behold their glory, as the fruit of his labours; and so 
they would be his rejoicing. It is implied also, that he 
then expected to be approved of the great Judge, when he 
and they should meet together before him; and that he 
would then acknowledge his fidelity, and that this had 
been the means of their glory; and that thus he would, as 
it were, give them to him as his crown of rejoicing. But 
this the apostle could not hope for, unless he had the tes- 
timony of his own conscience in his favour. And therefore 
the words do imply, in the strongest manner, that he had 
approved himself to his own conscience. 

There is one thing implied in each of these particulars, 
and in every part of the text, which I shall make the sub- 
ject of my present discourse, viz. 


Doctrine. Ministers, and the people that have been 
under their care, must meet one another before Christ’s 
tribunal at the day of judgment. 

Ministers, and the people that have been under their 
care, must be parted in this world, how well soever they 
have been united. If they are not separated before, they 
must be parted by death; and they may be separated while 
life is continued. We live in a world of change, where 
nothing is certain or stable; and where a little time, a 
few revolutions of the sun, brings to pass strange things, 
surprising alterations, in particular persons, in families, in 
towns and churches, in countries and nations. It often 
happens, that those who seem most united, in a little 
time are most disunited, and at the greatest distance. 


SERMON. 


Thus ministers and people, between whom there has been 
the greatest mutual regard and strictest union, may not 
only differ in their Eh poaier and be alienated in affec- 
tion, but one may rend from the other, and all relation 
between them be dissolved ; the minister may be removed 
to a distant place, and they may never have any more to 
do one with another in this world. But if it be so, there 
is one meeting more that they must have, and that is in 
the last great day of accounts. Here I would show, 


I. In what manner ministers, and the people which have 
been under their care, shall meet one another at the day of 
judgment. 

Il. For what purposes. 

III. For what reasons God has so ordered it, that min- 
isters and their people shall then meet together in such a 
manner, and for such purposes. 


I. I would show, in some particulars, in what manner 
ministers and the people which have been under their care, 
shall meet one another at the day of judgment. 

1. They shall not meet at that day merely as all the 
world must then meet together. I would observe a dif- 
ference in two things. 

(1.) As to a clear actual view, and distinct knowledge 
and notice, of each other. 

Although the whole world will be then present, all 
mankind of all generations gathered in one vast assembly, 
with all of the angelic nature, both elect and fallen an- 
gels; yet we need nct suppose that every one will havea 
distinct and particular knowledge of each individual of 
the whole assembled multitude, which will undoubtedly 
consist of many millions of millions. Though it is pro- 
bable that men’s capacities will be much greater than in 
their present state, yet they will not be infinite. Though 
their understanding and comprehension will be vastly ex- 
tended, yet men will not be Neihed, There will probably 
be a very enlarged view that particular persons will have 
of the various parts and members of that vast assembly, 
and so of the proceedings of that great day; but vet it 
must needs be, that according to the nature of finite 
minds, some persons and some things, at that day, shall 
fall more under the notice of particular persons than 
others ; and this (as we may well suppose) according as 
they shall have a nearer concern with some than others in 
the transactions of the day. There will be special reason 
why those who have had special concerns together in this 
world, in their state of probation, and whose mutual affairs 
will be then to be tried and judged, should especially be 
set in one another’s view. Thus we may suppose, that 
rulers and subjects, earthly judges and those whom they 
have judged, neighbours who have had mutual converse, 
dealings, and contests, heads of families and their chil. 
dren and servants, shall then meet, and in a peculiar dis- 
tinction be set together. And especially will it be thus 
with ministers and their people. It is evident by the text, 
that these shall be in each other’s view, shall distinctly 
know each other, and shall have particular notice one of 
another at that time. 

(2.) They shall meet together, as having special concern 
one with another in the great transactions of that day. 

Although they shall meet the whole world at that time, 
yet they will not have any immediate and particular con- 
cern with all. Yea, the far greater part of those who shall 
then be gathered together, will be such as they have had 
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no intercourse with in their state of probation, and so will } 


have no mutual concerns to be judged of. Butas to min- 
isters and the people that have been under their care, they 
will be such as have had much immediate concern one 
with another, in matters of the greatest moment. There- 
fore they especially must meet, and be brought together 
before the Judge, as having special concern one with 
another in the design and business of that great day of ac- 
counts.—Thus their meeting, as to the manner of it, will 
be diverse from the meeting of mankind in general. 

_2. Their meeting at the day of judgment will be ver 
diverse from their meetings one with another in this world. 
_ Ministers and their people, while their relation con- 
tinues, often meet together in this world. They are wont 
to meet from sabbath to sabbath, and at other times, for 
the public worship of God, and administration of ordi- 
nances, and the solemn services of God’s house. And be- 
sides these meetings, they have also occasions to meet for 
the determining and managing their ecclesiastical affairs, 
for the exercise of church discipline, and the settling and 
adjusting those things which concern the purity and good 
order of public administrations. But their meeting at the 
day of judgment will be exceeding diverse, in its manner 
and circumstances, from any meetings and interviews they 
have one with another in the present state. I would ol 
serve how, in a few particulars. 

(1.) Now they meet together in a preparatory mtable 
state, but then in an unchangeable state. 

Now sinners in the congregation meet their minister ina 
state wherein they are capable ofa saving change, capable 
of being turned, through God’s blessing on the ministra- 
tions and labours of their pastor, from the power of Satan 
unto God; and being brought out of a state of guilt, 
condemnation, and wrath, to a state of peace and favour 
with God, to the enjoyment of the privileges of his children, 
and a title to their eternal inheritance. And saints now 
meet their minister with great remains of corruption, and 
sometimes under great spiritual difficulties and affliction : 
and therefore are yet the proper subjects of means for a 
happy alteration of their state, which they have reason to 
hope for tn the attendance on ordinances, and of which 
God is pleased commonly to make his ministers the in- 
struments. Ministers and their people now meet in order 
to the bringing to pass such happy changes: they are the 
great benefits sought in their solemn meetings. 

But when they shall meet together at the day of judg- 
ment, it will be far otherwise. -They will all meet in an 
unchangeable state. Sinners will be in an unchangeable 
state. They who then shall be under the guilt and power 
of sin, and have the wrath of God abiding on them, shall 
be beyond all remedy or possibility of change, and shall 
meet their ministers without any hopes of relief or remedy, 
or getting any good by theirmeans. And as for the saints, 
they will be already perfectly delivered from all their cor- 
ruption, temptation, and calamities of every kind, and set 
for ever out of their reach ; and no deliverance, no happy 
alteration, will remain to be accomplished in the use of 
means of grace, under the administrations of ministers. 
It will then be pronounced, “ He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust still; and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still ; 
and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still; and 
he that is holy, let him be holy still.” 

(2.) Then they shall meet together in a state of clear, 
certain, and infallible light. 

Ministers are set as guides and teachers, and are repre- 
sented in Scripture as lights set up in the churches ; and 
in the present state meet their people, from time to time, 
in order to instruct and enlighten them, to correct their 
mistakes, and to be a voice behind them, when they turn 
aside to the right hand or the left, saying, “ This is the way, 
walk ye in it;” to evince and confirm the truth by exhibiting 
the proper evidences of it, and to refute errors and corrupt 
opinions, to convince the erroneous, and establish the 
doubting. But when Christ shall come to judgment, 
every error and false opinion shall be detected ; all deceit 
and delusion shall vanish away before the light of that 
day, as the darkness of the night vanishes at the appear- 
ance of the rising sun ; and every doctrine of the word of 
God shall then appear in full evidence, and none shall 
remain unconvinced. All shall know the truth with the 
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ora certainty, and there shall be no mistakes to 
rectily. 

_ Now ministers and their people may disagree in their 
Judgments concerning some matters of religion, and may 
sometimes meet to confer together concerning those things 
wherein they differ, and to hear the reasons that may be 
offered on one side and the other; and all may be inef- 
fectual as to any conviction of the truth. They may meet 
and part again, no more agreed than before; and that 
side which was in the wrong, may remain so still. Some- 
times the meetings of ministers with their people, in such 
a case of disagreeing sentiments, are attended with un- 
paper debate and controversy, managed with much pre- 
Judice and want of candour; not tending to light and 
conviction, but rather to confirm and increase darkness, and 
establish opposition to the truth, and alienation of affec- 
tion one from another. But when they shall meet to- 
gether at the day of judgment, before the tribunal of the 
great Judge, the mind and will of Christ will be made 
known ; and there shall no longer be any debate or differ- 
ence of opinions. The evidence of the truth shall appear 
beyond all dispute, and all controversies shall be finally 
and for ever decided. 

Now ministers meet their people in order to enlighten 
and awaken the consciences of sinners; setting before 
them the great evil and danger of sin, the strictness ot 
God’s law, their own wickedness of heart and practice, the 
great guilt they are under, the wrath that abides upon 
them, and their impotence, blindness, poverty, and helpless 
and undone condition. But all is often in vain; they re- 
main still, notwithstanding all their ministers can say, 
stupid and unawakened, and their consciences uncon- 
vinced. But it will not be so at their last meeting at the 
day of judgment; sinners, when they shall meet their 
minister before their great Judge, will not meet him with 
a stupid conscience. They will then be fully convinced 
of the truth of those things which they formerly heard 
from him, concerning the greatness and terrible majesty of 
God, his holiness, and hatred of sin, and his awful justice 
in punishing it ; the strictness of his law, and the dreadful- 
ness and truth of his threatenings, and their own unspeak- 
able guilt and misery. And they shall never more be in- 
sensible of these things. The eyes of conscience will now 
be fully enlightened, and never shall be blinded again. 
The mouth of conscience shall now be opened, and never 
shall be shut any more. 

Now ministers meet with their people, in public and 
private, in order to enlighten them concerning the state of 
their souls; to open and apply the rules of God’s word to 
them, in order to their searching their own hearts, and dis- 
cerning their state. But now ministers have no infallible 
discernment of the state of their people; and the most 
skilful of them are liable to mistakes, and often are mis- 
taken in things of this nature. Nor are the people able 
certainly to know the state of their minister, or one 
another’s state: very often those pass among them for 
saints, and it may be eminent saints, that are grand hypo- 
crites ; and on the other hand, those are sometimes censur- 
ed, or hardly received into their charity, that are indeed 
some of God’s jewels. And nothing is more common 
than for men to be mistaken concerning their owzn state. 
Many that are abominable to God, and the children of his 
wrath, think highly of themselves, as his precious saints 
and dear children. Yea, there is reason to think, that 
often some that are most bold in their confidence of their 
safe and happy state, and think themselves not only true 
saints, but the most eminent saints in the congregation, 
are in a peculiar manner a smoke in God’s nostrils. And 
thus it undoubtedly often is in those congregations where the 
word of God is most faithfully dispensed, notwithstanding 
all that ministers can say in their clearest explications, and 
most searching applications of the doctrines and rules of 
God’s word to the souls of their hearers. But in the day 
of judgment they shall have another sort of meeting ; then 
the secrets of every heart shall be made manifest, and every 
man’s state shall be perfectly known. 1 Cor. iv. 5. 
“ Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts: and then shall every man have praise of God.” 
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Then none shall be deceived concerning his own state, 
nor shall be any more in doubt about it. There shall be 
an eternal end to all the self-conceit and vain hopes of de- 
luded hypocrites, and all the doubts and fears of sincere 
Christians. And then shall all know the state of one 
another’s souls. The people shall know whether their 
minister has been sincere and faithful, and the minister 
shall know the state of every one of their people, and to 
whom the word and ordinances of God have been a savour 
of life unto life, and to whom a savour of death unto death. 

Now in this present state it often happens, that when 
ministers and people meet together to debate and manage 
their ecclesiastical affairs, especially in a state of contro- 
versy, they are ready to judge and censure with regard to 
each other’s views and designs, and the principles and ends 
by which each is influenced ; and are greatly mistaken in 
their judgment, and wrong one another in their censures. 
But at that future meeting, things will be set in a true and 
perfect light, and the principles and aims that every one 
has acted from, shall be certainly known: and there will be 
an end to all errors of this kind, and all unrighteous censures. 

(3.) In this world, ministers and their people often meet 
together to hear of and wait upon an unseen Lord ; but at 
the judgment, they shall meet in his most immediate and 
visible presence. 

Ministers, who now often meet their people to preach to 
them the King eternal, immortal, and invisible, to convince 
them that there isa God, and declare to them what manner 
of being he is, and to convince them that he governs, and 
will judge the world, and that there is a future state of re- 
wards and punishments—and to preach to them a Christ 
in heaven, at the right hand of God, in an unseen world— 
shall then meet their people in the most immediate sensible 
presence of this great God, Saviour, and Judge, appearing 
in the most plain, visible, and open manner, with great 
glory, with all his holy angels, before them and the whole 
world. They shall not meet them to hear about an absent 
Christ, an unseen Lord, and future Judge; but to appear 
before that Judge—being set together in the presence of 
that supreme Lord—in his immense glory and awful ma- 
jesty, of whom they have heard so often in their meetings 
together on earth. 

(4.) The meeting at the last day, of ministers and the 
people that have been under their care, will not be attended 
by any one with a careless, heedless heart. 

With such a heart are their meetings often attended in 
this world by many persons, having little regard to him 
whom they pretend unitedly to adore in the solemn duties 
of his public worship, taking little heed to their own 
thoughts or frame of their minds, not attending to the 
business they are engaged in, or considering the end for 
which they are come together. But at that great day there 
will not be one careless heart, no sleeping, no wandering 
of mind from the great concern of the meeting, no inatten- 
tiveness to the business of the day, no regardlessness of the 
presence they are in, or of those great things which they 
shall hear from Christ, or that they formerly heard from 
him, and of him, by their ministers, in their state of trial, 
or which they shall now hear their ministers declaring con- 
cerning them before their Judge. 

Having observed these things, concerning the manner 
and circumstances of this future meeting, before the tribunal 
of Christ at the day of judgment, I now proceed, 

IT. To observe to what purposes they shall then meet. 

1. To give an account, before the great Judge, of their 
behaviour One to another, in the relation they bore to each 
other in this world. 

Ministers are sent forth by Christ to their people on his 
business. They are his servants and messengers; and, 
when they have finished their service, they must return to 
their master to give him an account of what they have 
done, and of the entertainment they have had in perform- 
ing their ministry. Thus we find, in Luke xiv. 16—21. 
that when the servant who was sent.forth to call the guests 
to the great supper, had finished his appointed service, he 
returned to his master, and gave him an account of what 
he had done, and of the entertainment he had received. 
And when the master, being angry, sent his servant to 
others, he returns again, and gives his master an account of 
his conduct and success. So we read, in Heb. xiii. 17. of 
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ministers or rulers in the house of God, that “ they watch 
for souls, as those that must give account.” And we 
see by the fore-mentioned Luke xiv. that ministers must 
give an account to their master, not only of their own be- 
haviour in the discharge of their office, but also of their 
people’s reception of them, and of the treatment they have 
met with among them. in: 

Faithful ministers will then give an account with joy, 
concerning those who have received them well, and made 
a good improvement of their ministry ; and these will be 
given them, at that day, as their crown of rejoicing. And, 
at the same time, they will give an account of the ill treat- 
ment of such as have not well received them and their 
messages from Christ: they will meet these, not as they 
used to do in this world, to counsel and warn them, but 
to bear witness against them ; as their judges, and assessors 
with Christ, to condemn them. And, on the other hand, 
the people will at that day rise up in judgment against wick- 
ed and unfaithful ministers, who have sought their own tem- 
poral interest more than the good of the souls of their flock. 

2. At that time ministers, and the people who have been 
under their care, shall meet together before Christ, that he 
may judge between them, as to any controversies which 
have subsisted between them in this world. 

It often comes to pass in this evil world, that great dif- 
ferences and controversies arise between ministers and the 
people under their pastoral care. Though they are under 
the greatest obligations to live in peace, above persons in 
almost any relation whatever; and although contests and 
dissensions between persons so related are the most un- 
happy and terrible in their consequences, on many accounts, 
of any sort of contentions ; yet how frequent have such 
contentions been! Sometimes a people contest with their 
ministers about their doctrine; sometimes about their ad- 
ministrations and conduct, and sometimes about their 
maintenance. Sometimes such contests continue a long 
time; and sometimes they are decided in this world, ac- 
cording to the prevailing interest of one party or the other, 
rather than by the word of God, and the reason of things ; 
and sometimes such controversies never have any proper 
determination in this world. 

But at the day of judgment there will be a full, perfect, 
and everlasting decision of them. The infallible Judve, the 
infinite fountain of light, truth, and justice, will judge be- 
tween the contending parties, and will declare what is the 
truth, who is in the right, and what is agreeable to his mind 
and will. And in order hereto, the parties must stand to- 
gether before him at the last day ; which will be the great 
day of finishing and determining all controversies, rectify- 
ing all mistakes, and abolishing all unrighteous judgments, 
errors, and confusions, which have before subsisted in the 
world of mankind. 

3. Ministers, and the people that have been under their 
care, must meet together at that time to receive an eternal 
sentence and retribution from the Judge, in the presence of 
each other, according to their behaviour in the relation they 
stood in one to another in the present state. 

The Judge will not only declare justice, but he will do 
He will de- 
clare what is right between them, approving him that has 
been just and faithful, and condemning the unjust; and 
perfect truth and equity shall take place in the sentence 
which he passes, in the rewards he bestows, and the pun- 
ishments which he inflicts. There shall be a glorious re- 
ward to faithful ministers; to those who have been suc- 
cessful. Dan. xii. 3. “ And they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many 
to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever:” and also 
to those who have been faithful, and yet not successful ; 
Isa. xlix. 4. “Then I said, I have laboured in vain, I have 
spent my strength for nought; yet surely my judgment is 
with the Lord, and my reward with my God.” And those 
who have well received and entertained them shall be 
gloriously rewarded ; Matt. x. 40, 41. “ He that receiveth 
you, receiveth me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth 
him that sent me. He that receiveth a prophet in the 
name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward; and 
he that receiveth a righteous man, in the name of a right- 
eous man, shall receive a righteous man’s reward.” Such 
people, and their faithful ministers, shall be each other's 
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crown of rejoicing. 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20. “ For what is our 
hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in 
the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming? For 
ye are our glory and joy.” And in the text, “ We are 
your rejoicing, as ye also are ours, in the day of the Lord 
Jesus.” But they that evil entreat Christ’s faithful minis- 
ters, especially in that wherein they are faithful, shall be 
severely punished; Matt. x. 14, 15. “ And whosoever 
shall not receive you, nor hear your words, when ye depart 
out of that house or city, shake off the dust of your feet. 
Verily I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for the 
sinners of Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day of judgment, 
than for that city.” Deut. xxxiii. 8—11.“ And of Levi 
he said, Let thy Thummim and thy Urim be with thy holy 
one. They shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and Israel 
thy law. Bless, Lord, his substance, and accept the work 
of his hands; smite through the loins of them that rise 
against him, and of them that hate him, that they rise not 
again.” On the other hand, those ministers who are found 
to have been unfaithful, shall have a most terrible punish- 
ment. See Ezek. xxxiii. 6. Matt. xxiii. 1—33. 

Thus justice shall be administered at the great day to 
ministers and their people: and to that end they shall 
meet together, that they may not only receive justice to 
themselves, but see justice done to the other party. For 
this is the end of that great day, to reveal or declare the 
righteous judgment of God; Rom. ii. 5. Ministers shall 
have justice done them, and they shall see justice done to 
their people. And the people shall receive justice them- 
selves from their Judge, and shall see justice done to their 
minister. And so all things will be adjusted and settled 
for ever between them; every one being sentenced and 
recompensed according to his works, either in receiving 
and wearing a crown of eternal joy and glory, or in suffer- 
ing everlasting shame and pain.—I come now to the next 
thing proposed, viz. 

III. To give some reasons why we may suppose God 
has so ordered it, that ministers, and the people that have 
been under their care, shall meet together at the day of 
judgment, in such a manner and for such purposes. 

There are two things which I would now observe. 

1. The mutual concerns of ministers and their people 
are of the greatest importance. 

The Scripture declares, that God will bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, 
or whether it be evil. It is fit that all, the concerns and 
all the behaviour of mankind, both public and private, 
should be brought at last before God’s tribunal, and finally 
determined by an infallible Judge. But it is especially 
requisite that it should be thus, as to affairs of very great 
importance. 

Now the mutual concerns of a christian minister and his 
church and congregation, are of the highest importance ; 
in many respects, of much greater moment than the tem- 

oral concerns of the greatest earthly monarchs, and their 
Fo eaoens or empires. It is of vast consequence, how 
ministers discharge their office, and conduct themselves 
towards their people in the work of the ministry, and in 
aflairs appertaining to it. It is also a matter of vast im- 
portance, how a people receive and entertain a faithful 
minister of Christ, and what improvement they make of 
his ministry. These things have a more immediate and 
direct respect to the great and last end for which man was 
made, and the eternal welfare of mankind, than any of the 
temporal concerns of men, whether private or public. And 
therefore it is especially fit that these affairs should be 
brought into judgment, and openly determined and settled 
in truth and righteousness; and that to this end, ministers 
and their people should meet together before the omnis- 
cient and infallible Judge. 

2. The mutual concerns of ministers and their people 
have a special relation to the main things appertaining to 
the day of judgment. , Vi 

They have a special relation to that great and divine 
person who will then appear as Judge. Ministers are his 
messengers, sent forth by him; and, in their office and 
administrations among their people, represent his person, 
stand in his stead, as those that are seut to declare his 
mind, to do his work, and to speak and act in his name. 
And therefore it is especially fit, that they should return to 
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him to give an account of their work and success. The 
king is judge of all his subjects, they are all accountable 
to him. But it is more especially requisite that the king’s 
ministers, who are especially intrusted with the adminis- 
trations of his kingdom, and who are sent forth on some 
special negociation, should return to him, to give an ac- 
count of themselves, and their discharge of their trust, and 
the reception they have met with. 

Ministers are not only messengers of the person who at 
the last day will appear as Judge, but the errand they are 
sent upon, and the affairs they have committed to them as 
his ministers, most immediately concern his honour, and 
the interest of his kingdom. The work they are sent upon 
is to promote the designs of his administration and govern- 
ment; and therefore their business with their people has a 
near relation to the day of judgment; for the great end of 
that day is completely to settle and establish the affairs of 
his kingdom, to adjust all things that pertain to it, that 
every thing which is opposite to the interests of his king- 
dom may be removed, and that every thing which con- 
tributes to the completeness and glory of it may be per- 
fected and confirmed, that this great king may receive his 
due honour and glory. 

Again, the mutual concerns of ministers and their people 
have a direct relation to the concerns of the day of judg- 
ment, as the business of ministers with their people is to 
promote the eternal salvation of the souls of men, and 
their escape from eternal damnation; and the day of judg- 
ment is appointed for that end, openly to decide and settle 
men’s eternal state, to fix some in a state of eternal salva- 
tion, and to bring their salvation to its utmost consumma- 
tion, and to fix others in a state of everlasting damnation 
and most perfect misery. The mutual concerns of minis- 
ters and people have a most direct relation to the day of 
judgment, as the very design of the work of the ministry 
is the people’s preparation for that day: ministers are sent 
to warn them of the approach of that day, to forewarn them 
of the dreadful sentence then to be pronounced on the 
wicked, and declare to them the blessed sentence then to 
be pronounced on the righteous, and to use means with 
them that they may escape the wrath which is then to 
come on the ungodly, and obtain the reward then to be 
bestowed on the saints. 

And as the mutual concerns of ministers and their peo- 
ple have so near and direct a relation to that day, it is 
especially fit that those concerns should be there settled 
and issued ; and that, in order to this, ministers and their 
people should meet and appear together before the great 
Judge at that day. 
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The improvement I would make of the subject, 1s to 
lead the people here present, who have been under my 
pastoral care, to some reflections, and give them some 
advice suitable to our present circumstances ; relating to 
what has been lately done in order to our being separated, 
but expecting to meet each other before the great tribunal 
at the day of judgment. 

The deep and serious consideration of our future solemn 
meeting, is certainly most suitable at such a time as this ; 
there having so lately been that done, which, in all proba- 
bility, will (as to the relation we have heretofore stood in) 
be followed with an everlasting separation. 

How often have we met together in the house of God in 
this relation! how often have I spoke to you, instructed, 
counselled, warned, directed, and fed you, and administer- 
ed ordinances among you, as the people which were com- 
mitted to my care, and of whose precious souls I had the 
charge! But in all probability, this never will be again. 

The prophet Jeremiah, (chap. xxv. 3.) puts the people 
in mind how long he had laboured among them in the 
work of the ministry: “ From the thirteenth year of Jo- 
siah, the son of Amon, king of Judah, even unto this day, 
(that is, the three and twentieth year,) the word of the 
Lord came unto me, and I have spoken unto you, rising 
early and speaking.” TI am not about to compare myself 
with the prophet Jeremiah ; but in this respect I can say 
as he did, that “ I have spoken the word of God to you, 
unto the three and twentieth year, rising early and speak- 
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ing.” Tt was three and twenty years, the 15th day of last 
February, since I have laboured in the work of the minis- 
try, in the relation of a pastor to this church and eongre- 
gation. And though my strength has been weakness, 
having always laboured under great infirmity of body, 
besides my insufficiency for so great a charge in other 
respects, yet I have not spared my feeble strength, but 
have exerted it for the good of your souls. J can appeal 
to you, as the apostle does to his hearers, Gal. iv. 13.“ Ye 
know how through infirmity of the flesh, I preached the 
gospel unto you.” I have spent the prime of my life and 
strength in labours for your eternal welfare. You are my 
witnesses, that what strength I have had, I have not neg- 
lected in idleness, nor laid out in prosecuting worldly 
schemes, and managing temporal affairs, for the advance- 
ment of my outward estate, and aggrandizing myself and 
family ; but have given myself to the work of the ministry, 
labouring in it night and day, rising early, and applying 
myself to this great business to which Christ has appointed 
me. I have found the work of the ministry among you 
to be a great work indeed, a work of exceeding care, 
labour, and difficulty. Many have been the heavy bur- 
dens that I have borne in it, to which my strength has 
been very unequal. God called me to bear these burdens ; 
and I bless his name, that he has so bia Ape me as to 
keep me from sinking under them, and that his power 
herein has been manifested in my weakness; so that 
although I have often been troubled on every side, yet I 
have not been distressed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; 
cast down, but not destroyed.—But now I have reason to 
think my work is finished which I had to do as your 
minister: you have publicly rejected me, and my oppor- 
tunities cease. 

How highly therefore does it now become us, to con- 
sider of that time when we must meet one another before 
the chief Shepherd! When I must give an account of my 
stewardship, of the service I have done, and the reception 
and treatment I have had among the people to whom he 
sent me. And you must give an account of your own 
conduct towards me, and the improvement you have made 
of these three and twenty years of my ministry. For 
then both you and I must appear together, and we both 
must give an account, in order to an infallible righteous 
and eternal sentence to be passed upon us, by him who 
will judge us with respect to all that we have said or done 
in our meetings here, all our conduct one towards another, 
in the house of God and elsewhere; who will try our 
hearts, and manifest our thoughts, and the principles and 
frames of our minds. He will judge us with respect to 
all the controversies which have subsisted between us, 

_with the strictest impartiality, and will examine our treat- 
ment of each other in those controversies. There is 
nothing covered, that shall not be revealed, nor hid, which 
shall not be known ; all will be examined in the searching 
penetrating light of God’s omniscience and glory, and by 
him whose eyes are as a flame of fire; and truth and right 
shall be made plainly to appear, being stript of every veil. 
All error, falsehood, unrighteousness, and injury shall be 
laid open, stripped of every disguise ; every specious pre- 
tence, every cavil, and all false reasoning, shall vanish in 
a moment, as not being able to bear the light of that day. 
And then our hearts will be turned inside out, and the 
secrets of them will be made more plainly to appear than 
our outward actions do now. Then it shall appear what 
the ends are which we have aimed at, what have been the 
governing principles which we have acted from, and what 
have been the dispositions we have exercised in our eccle- 
siastical disputes and contests. Then it will appear, 
whether I acted uprightly, and from a truly conscientious 
careful regard to my duty to my great Lord and master, in 
some former ecclesiastical controversies, which have been 
attended with exceeding unhappy circumstances and con- 
sequences. It will then appear whether there was any just 
cause for the resentment which was manifested on those 
occasions. And then our late grand controversy, concern- 
ing the qualifications necessary for admission to the privi- 
leges of members in complete standing, in the visible 
church of Christ, will be examined and judged in all its 
parts and circumstances, and the whole set forth in a clear, 
certain, and perfect light. Then it will appear whether the 
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doctrine which T have preached and published concerning 
this matter be Christ’s own doctrine, whether he will not 
own it as one of the precious truths which have proceeded 
from his own mouth, and vindicate and honour as such 
before the whole universe. Then it will appear what is 
meant by “the man that comes without the wedding- 
garment ;” for that is the day spoken of, Matt. xxil. 13. 
wherein such an one shall be “ bound hand and foot, and 
cast into outer darkness, where shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” And then it will appear whether, in 
declaring this doctrine, and acting agreeably to it, and in 
my general conduct in the affair, I have been influenced 
from any regard to my own temporal interest, or hononr, 
or desire to appear wiser than others; or have acted from 
any sinister secular views whatsoever; and whether what 
I have done has not been from a careful, strict, and tender 
regard to the will of my Lord and Master, and because [ 
dare not offend him, being satisfied what his will was, after 
a long, diligent, impartial, and prayerful inquiry. Then it 
will be seen, whether I had this constantly in view and 
prospect, to engage me to great solicitude not rashly to 
determine the question, that such a determination ‘would 
not be for my temporal interest, but every way against it, 
bringing a long series of extreme difficulties, and plunging 
me into an abyss of trouble and sorrow. And then it will 
appear whether my people have done their duty to their 
pastor with respect to this matter; whether they have shown 
a right temper and spirit on this occasion; whether they 
have done me justice in hearing, attending to, and con- 
sidering what I had to say in evidence of what I believed 
and taught as part of the counsel of God; whether I have 
been treated with that impartiality, candour, and regard 
which the just Judge esteemed due; and whether, in the 
many steps which have been taken, and the many things 
that have been said and done in the course of this contro- 
versy, righteousness, and charity, and christian decorum 
have been maintained; or if otherwise, to how great a 
degree these things have been violated. Then every step 
of the conduct of each of us in this affair, from first to 
last, and the spirit we have exercised in all, shall be ex- 
amined and manifested, and our own consciences will 
speak plain and loud, and each of us shall be convinced, 
and the world shall know; and never shall there be any 
more mistake, misrepresentation, or misapprehension of 
the affair to eternity. 

This controversy is now probably brought to an issue 
between you and me as to this world; it has issued in the 
event of the week before last: but it must have another 
decision at that great day, which certainly will come, when 
you and I shall meet together before the great judgment 
seat: and therefore I leave it to that time, and shall say no 
more about it at present—But I would now proceed to 
address myself particularly to several sorts of persons. 

I. To those who are professors of godliness amongst us. 

T would now call you to a serious consideration of that 
great day wherein you must meet him who has heretofore 
been your pastor, before the Judge whose eyes are as a 
flame of fire—I have endeavoured, according to my best 
ability, to search the word of God, with regard to the dis-: 
tinguishing notes of true piety, those by which persons 
might best discover their state, and most surely and clearly 
judge of themselves. And these rules and marks I have 
from time to time applied to you, in the preaching of the 
word, to the utmost of my skill, and in the most plain and 
searching manner that I have been able, in order to the 
detecting of the deceived hypocrite, and establishing the 
hopes and comforts of the sincere. And yet it is to be 
feared, that after all that I have done, I now leave some of 
you in a deceived, deluded state; for it is not to be sup- 
posed that among several hundred professors, none are 
deceived. 

Henceforward I am like to have no more opportunity to 
take the care and charge of your souls, to examine and 
search them. But still I entreat you to remember and 
consider the rules which I have often laid down to you 
during my ministry. with a solemn regard to the fuiure 
day when you and I must meet together before cur 
Judge; when the uses of examination you have heard 
from me must be rehearsed again before you, and those 
rules of trial must be tried, and it will appear whether they 
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have been good or not. It will also appear whether you 
have impartially heard them, and tried yourselves’ b 
them; and the Judge himself, who is infallible, will try 
both you and me. After this none will be deceived con- 
cerning the state of their souls. ; 

I have often put you in mind, that whatever your pre- 
tences to experiences, discoveries, comforts, and joys have 
been, at that day every one will be judged according to 
his works; and then you will find it'so. May you havea 
minister of greater knowledge of the word of God, and 
better acquaintance with soul cases, and of greater skill in 
applying himself to souls, whose discourses may be more 
searching and convincing; that such of you as have held 
fast deceit under my preaching, may have your eyes 
opened by his; that you may be undeceived before that 
great day. 

_ What means and helps for instruction and self-examina- 
tion you may hereafter have is uncertain ; but one thing is 
certain, that the time is short, your opportunity for rectify- 
ing mistakes in so important a concern will soon come to 
an end. We live in a world of great changes. There is 
now a great change come to pass; you have withdrawn 
yourselves from my ministry, under which you have con- 
tinued for so many years. But the time is coming, and 
will soon come, when you will pass out of time into 
eternity ; and so will pass from ae all means of grace 
whatsoever. 

The greater Le of you who are professors of godliness 
have (to use the phrase of the apostle) “ acknowledged 
me in part.” You have heretofore acknowledged me to be 
your spiritual father, the instrument of the greatest good to 
you that can be obtained by any of the children of men. 
Consider of that day when you and I shall meet before our 
Judge, when it shall be examined whether you have had 
from me the treatment which is due to spiritual children, 
and whether you have treated me as you ought to have 
treated a spiritual father—As the relation of a natural 
parent brings great obligations on children in the sight of 
God; so much more, in many respects, does: the relation 
of a spiritual father bring great obligations on such of 
whose conversion and eternal salvation they suppose God 
has made them the instruments: 1 Cor. iv. 15. “ For 
though you have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet 
have ye not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus, I have be- 
gotten you through the gospel.” 

IT. Now I am taking my leave of this people, I would 
apply myself to such among them as I leave in a Christ- 
less, graceless condition ; and would call on such seriously 
to consider of that solemn day when they and I must 
meet before the Judge of the world. : 

My parting with you is in some respects, in a peculiar 
manner, a melancholy parting; inasmuch as I leave you 
in most melancholy circumstances ; because I leave you 
in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity, having the 
wrath of God abiding on you, and remaining under con- 
demnation to everlasting misery and destruction. Seeing I 
must leave you, it would have been a comfortable and 
happy circumstance of our parting, if I had left you in 
Christ, safe and blessed in that sure refuge and glorious 
rest of the saints. But it is otherwise, I leave you far off, 
aliens and strangers, wretched subjects and captives of 
sin and Satan, and prisoners of vindictive justice ; without 
Christ, and without God in the world. 

Your consciences bear me witness, that while I had op- 
portunity, I have not ceased to warn you, and set before 
you your danger. I have studied to represent the misery 
of your circumstances in the clearest manner possible. [| 
have tried all ways that I could think of tending to 
awaken your consciences, and make hee sensible of the 
necessity of improving your time, and being speedy in flee- 
ing from the wrath to come, and thorough in the use of 
means for your escape and safety. I have diligently en- 
deavoured to find out and use the most powerful motives 
to persuade you to take care for your own welfare and sal- 
vation. I have not only endeavoured to awaken you, that 
you might be moved with fear, but I have used my utmost 
endeavours to win you. I have sought out acceptable 
words, that if possible I might prevail upon you to forsake 
sin, and turn to God, and accept of Christ as your Saviour 
and Lord. I have spent my strength very much in these 
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things. But yet, with regard to you whom IT am now ad- 
dressing, I have not been successful: but have this day 
reason to complain in those words, Jer. vi. 29. “ The bellows 
are burnt, the lead is consumed of the fire, the founder 
melteth in vain, for the wicked are not plucked away.” It 
is to be feared that all my labours, as to many of you, have 
served to no other purpose but to harden you; and that 
the word which I have preached, instead of being a savour 
of life unto life, has been a savour of death unto death. 
Though I shall not have any account to give for the future 
of such as have openly and resolutely renounced my 
ministry, as of a trust committed to me; yet remember 
you must give account for yourselves, of your care of your 
own souls, and your improvement of all means past and 
future, through your whole lives. God only knows what 
will become of your poor perishing souls, what means you 
may hereafter enjoy, or what disadvantages and tempta- 
May God in mercy grant, that 
however all past means have been unsuccessful, you may 
have future means which may have a new effect; and that 
the word of God as it shall be hereafter dispensed to you, 
may prove as the fire and the hammer that breeketh the 
rock m pieces. However, let me now at parting exhort 
and beseech you not wholly to forget the warnings you 
have had while under my ministry. When you and I 
shall meet at the day of judgment, then you will remem- 
ber them. The sight of me your former minister, on that 
occasion, will soon revive them in your memory ; and that 
in a very affecting manner. O do not let that be the first 


time that they are so revived. 


You and | are now parting one from another as to this 
world ; let us labour that we may not be parted after our 
meeting at the last day. If I have been your faithful 
pastor, (which will that day appear whether I have or no,) 
then I shall be acquitted, and shall ascend with Christ. O 
do your part, that in such a case, you may not be forced 
eternally to part from me, and all that have been faithful 
in Christ Jesus. Ths is a sorrowful parting, but that 
would be more sorrowful.—This you may perhaps bear 
without being much affected with it, if you are not glad or 
it; but such a parting in that day will most deeply, sen- 
sibly, and dreadfully affect you. 

III. I would address myself to those who are under 
some awakenings. 

Blessed be God that there are some such, and that 
(although I have reason to fear I leave multitudes in this 
large congregation in a Christless state) I do not leave 
them all in total stupidity and carelessness about their 
souls. Some of you, that I have reason to hope are under 
some awakenings, have acquainted me with your circum- 
stances ; which has a tendency to cause me, now I am 
leaving, to take my leave with peculiar concern for you. 
What will be the issue of your present exercise of mind I 
know not; but it will be known at that day, when you 
and I shall meet before the judgment-seat of Christ. 
Therefore now be much in consideration of that day._ 

Now I am parting with this flock, I would once more 
press upon you the counsels I have heretofore given, to 
take heed of slighting so great a concern, to be thorough 
and in good earnest in the affair, to beware of backsliding, 
and to hold on and hold out to the end. And cry mightily 
to God, that these great changes which pass over this 
church and congregation do not prove your overthrow. 
There is great temptation in them ; and the devil will un- 
doubtedly seek to make his advantage of them, if possible, 
to cause your present convictions and endeavours to be 
abortive. You had need to double your diligence, and 
watch and pray, lest you be overcome by temptations. 

Whoever may hereafter stand related to you as your 
spiritual guide, my desire and prayer is, that the great 
Shepherd of the sheep would havea special respect to you, 
and be your guide, (for there is none teacheth like er 
and that he who is the infinite fountain of light, woul 
“ open your eyes, and turn you from darkness unto light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God; that you may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
that are sanctified, through faith that is in Christ :” that so, 
in that great day, when I shall meet you again before your 
Judge and mine, we may meet in joyful and glorious cir- 
cumstances, never to be separated any more. 
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IV. I would apply myself to the young people of the 
congregation. sonra 

Since T have been settled in the work of the ministry in 
this place, I have ever had a peculiar concern for the souls 
of the young people, and a desire that religion might 
flourish among them; and have especially exerted myself 
in order to it; because I knew the special opportunity 
they had beyond others, and that ordinarily those for 
whom God intended mercy, were brought to fear and love 
him in their youth. And it has ever appeared to me a 
peculiarly amiable thing, to see young people walking in 
the ways of virtue and Christian piety, having their hearts 

urified and sweetened with a principle of divine love. 

ow exceeding beautiful, and how conducive to the 
adorning and happiness of the town, if the young people 
could be persuaded, when they meet together, to converse 
as Christians, and as the children of God; avoiding im- 
purity, levity, and extravagance ; keeping strictly to rules 
of virtue, and conversing together of the things of God, and 
Christ, and heaven! This is what I have longed for : and 
it has been exceedingly grievous to me when I have heard 
of vice, vanity, and disorder among our youth. And so far 
as I know my heart, it was from hence that I formerly led 
this church to some measures, for the suppressing vice 
among our young people, which gave so great offence, and 
by which I became so obnoxious. I have sought the good 
and not the hurt of our young people. I have desired 
their truest honour and happiness, and not their reproach ; 
knowing that true virtue and religion tended not only to 
the glory and felicity of young people in another world, 
but their greatest peace and prosperity, and highest dignity 
and honour, in this weet ; and above all things to 
sweeten, and render pleasant and delightful, even the days 
of youth. 

But whether I have loved you, and sought your good 
more or less, now committing your souls to hin: who once 
committed the pastoral care of them to me—nothing 
~emains, but only (as I am now taking my leave of you) 
earnestly to beseech you, from love to yourselves, if you 
have none to me, not to despise and forget the warnings 
and counsels I have so often given you; remembering the 
day when you and I must meet again before the great 
Judge of quick and dead ; when it will appear whether the 
things I have taught you were true, whether the counsels 
I have given you were good, and whether I truly sought 
your welfare, and whether you have well improved my 
endeavours. 

I have, from time to time, earnestly warned you against 
frolicking, (as it is called,) and some other liberties com- 
monly taken by young people in the land. And whatever 
some may say in justification of such liberties and cus- 
toms, and may laugh at warnings against them, I now 
leave you my parting testimony against such things; not 
doubting but God will approve and confirm it in that day 
when we shall meet before him. 

V. I would apply myself to the children of the congre- 
gation, the lambs of this flock, who have been so long 
under my care. 

I have just now said that I have had a peculiar concern 
for the young people; and in so saying, I did not intend 
to exclude you. ou are in youth, and in the most early 
youth ; and therefore I have been sensible, that if those 
that were young had a precious opportunity for their souls’ 
good, you who are very young had, in many respects, a 
peculiarly precious opportunity. And accordingly I have 
not neglected you : i ave endeavoured to do the part of 
a faithful shepherd, in feeding the lambs as well as the 
sheep. Christ did once commit the care of your souls to 
me as your minister; and you know, dear children, how 
I have instructed you, and warned you from time to time. 
You know how I have often called you together for that 
end; and some of you, sometimes, have seemed to be 
affected with what I have said to you. But I am afraid it 
bas had no saving effect as to many of you; but that you 
remain still in an unconverted condition, without any real 
saving work wrought in your souls, convincing you 
thoroughly of your sin and misery, causing you to see the 
great evil of sin, and to mourn for it, and hate it above all 
things; and giving you a sense of the excellency of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, bringing you with all your hearts to 
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cleave to him as your Saviour, weaning your hearts frora 
the world, and causing you to love God above all, and to 
delight in holiness more than in all the pleasant things of 
this earth. And I must now leave you in a miserable 
condition, having no interest in Christ, and so under the 
awful displeasure and anger of God, and in danger of 
going down to the pit of eternal misery—Now I must 
bid you farewell: I must leave you in the hands of God. 
I can do no more than pray for you. Only I desire you 
not to forget, but often think of the counsels and warn- 
ings I have given you, and the endeavours I have used, 
that your souls might be saved from everlasting destruc- 
tion. 

Dear children, I leave you in an evil world, that is full 
of snares and temptations. God only knows what will 
become of you. This the Scripture has told us, that there 
are but few saved; and we have abundant confirmation 
of it from what we see. This we see, that children die as 
well as others. Multitudes die before they grow up ; and 
of those that grow up, comparatively few ever give good 
evidence of saving conversion to God. I pray God to 

ity you, and take care of you, and provide for you the 
best means for the good of your souls; and that God 
himself would undertake for you, to be your heavenly 
Father, and the mighty Redeemer of your immortal souls. 
Do not neglect to pray for yourselves. Take heed you be 
not of the number of those who cast off fear, and restrain 
prayer before God. Constantly pray to God in secret ; 
and often remember that great day when you must appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, and meet your minister 
there, who has so often counselled and warned you. 

I conclude with a few words of advice to all in general, 
in some particulars, which are of great importance in order 
to the future welfare and prosperity of this church and 
congregation. 

1. One thing that greatly concerns you, as you would 
be a happy people, is the maintaining of fumily order. 

We have had great disputes how the church ought to be 
regulated ; and indeed the subject of these disputes was 
of great importance: but the due regulation of your 
families is of no less, and, in some respects, of much 
greater importance. Every christian family ought to be 
as it were a little church, consecrated to Christ, and wholly 
influenced and governed by his rules. And family edu- 
cation and order are some of the chief of the means of 
grace. If these fail, all other means are likely to prove 
ineffectual. If these are duly maintained, all the means 
of grace will be likely to prosper and be successful. 

Let me now therefore, once more, before I finally cease 

to speak to this congregation, repeat, and earnestly press 
the counsel which I have often urged on heads of families, 
while I was their pastor, to great painfulness in teaching, 
warning, and directing their children; bringing them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; beginning 
early, where there is yet opportunity, and maintaining a 
constant diligence in labours of this kind. Remember 
that, as you would not have all your instructions and ~ 
counsels ineffectual, there must be government as well as 
instructions, which must be maintained with an even hand, 
and steady resolution, as a guard to the religion and 
morals of the family, and the support of its good order. 
Take heed that it be not with any of you as it was with 
Eh of old, who reproved his children, but restrained them 
not; and that, by this means, you do not bring the like 
curse on your families as he did on his. 
_ And let children obey their parents, and yield to their 
instructions, and submit to their orders, as they would 
inherit a blessing and not a curse. For we have reason to 
think, from many things in the word of God, that nothing 
has a greater tendency to bring a curse on persons in this 
world, and on all their temporal concerns, than an un- 
dutiful, unsubmissive, disorderly behaviour in children 
towards their parents. 

2. As you would seek the future prosperity of this 
society, it is of vast importance that you should avoid con- 
tention. 

A contentious people will be a miserable people. The 
contentions which have been among you, since | first be- 
came your pastor, have been one of the greatest burdens I 
have laboured under in the course of my ministry—not 
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only the contentions you have had with me, but those 
which you have had one with another, about your lands, 
and other concerns—because I knew that contention, heat 
of spirit, evil speaking, and things of the like nature, were 
directly contrary to the spirit of Christianity, and did, in a 
peculiar manner, tend to drive away God’s Spirit from a 
people, and to render all means of grace ineffectual, as 
Lon as to destroy a people’s outward comfort and wel- 
are. 

Let me therefore earnestly exhort you, as you would 
seek your own future good, hereafter to watch against a con- 
tentious spirit. “ If you would see good days, seek peace, 
and ensue it.” 1 Pet. iii. 10, 11. Let the late contention 
about the terms of christian communion, as it has been the 
greatest, be the last. I would, now I am preaching my 
farewell sermon, say to you, as the apostle to the Corin- 
thians, 2 Cor. xiii. 11. “ Finally, brethren, farewell. Be 

erfect, be of one mind, live in peace ; and the God of 
ove and peace shall be with you.” . 

And here I would particularly advise those that have 
adhered to me in the late controversy, to watch over their 
spirits, and avoid all bitterness towards others. Your 
temptations are, in some respects, the greatest; because 
what has been lately done is grievousto you. But however 
wrong you may think others have done, maintain, with 
great diligence and watchfulness, a christian meekness and 
sedateness of spirit; and labour, in this respect, to excel 
others who are of the contrary part. And this will be the 
best victory: for “he that rules his spirit, is better than he 
that takes a city.” Therefore let nothing be done through 
strife or vain-glory. Indulge no revengeful spirit in any 
wise ; but watch and pray against it: and, by all means in 
your power, seek the prosperity of this town. And never 
think you behave yourselves as becomes Christians, but 
when you sincerely, sensibly, and fervently love all men, 
of whatever party or opinion, and whether friendly or un- 
kind, just or injurious, to you or your friends, or to the 
cause and kingdom of Christ. 

3. Another thing that vastly concerns the future pros- 
perity of the town, is, that you should watch against the 
encroachments of error ; and particularly Arminianism, and 
doctrines of like tendency. 

You were, many of you, as I well remember, much 
alarmed with the apprehension of the danger of the prevail- 
ing of these corrupt principles, near sixteen years ago. But 
the danger then was small in comparison of what appears 
now. ‘These doctrines at this day are much more pre- 
valent than they were then. The progress they have made 
in the land, within this seven years, seems to have been 
vastly greater than at any time in the like space before. 
And they are still prevailing and creeping into almost all 
parts of the land, threatening the utter ruin of the credit of 
those doctrines which are the peculiar glory of the gospel, 
and the interests of vital piety. And I have of late per- 
ceived some things among yourselves, that show that you 
are far from being out of danger, but on the contrary 
remarkably exposed. The elder people may perhaps 
think themselves sufficiently fortified against infection. 
But it is fit that all should beware of self-confidence and 
carnal security, and should remember those needful warn- 
ings of sacred writ, ‘“‘ Be not high minded, but fear; and 
let him that stands, take heed lest he fall.” But let the 
case of the elder people be as it will, the rising generation 
are doubtless greatly exposed. These principles are exceed- 
ing taking with corrupt nature, and what young people, at 
least such as have not their hearts established with grace, 
are easily led away with. 

And if these principles should greatly prevail in this 
town, as they very lately have done in another large town 
T could name, formerly greatly noted for religion, fora long 
time, it will threaten the spiritual and eternal ruin of this 
people, in the present and future generations. Therefore 
you have need of the greatest and most diligent care and 
watchfulness with respect to this matter. 

4. Another thing which I would advise to, that you may 
hereafter be a prosperous people, is, that you would give 
yourselves much to prayer. : 

God is the fountain of all blessing and prosperity, and 
he will be sought to for his blessing. I would therefore 
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advise you not only to be constant in secret and family 
prayer, and in the public worship of God in his house, but 
also often to assemble yourselves in private praying 
societies. I would advise all such as are grieved for the 
afflictions of Joseph, and sensibly affected with the cala- 
mities of this town, of whatever opinion they be with rela- 
tion to the subject of our late controversy, often to meet 
together for prayer, and cry to God for his mercy to 
themselves, and mercy to this town, and mercy to Zion 
and the people of God in general through the world. 

5. The last article of advice I would give (which doubt- 
less does greatly concern your prosperity) is, that you 
would take great care with regard to the settlement of a 
minister ; and particularly in these two respects. 

(1.) That he be a man of thoroughly sound principles, 
in the scheme of doctrine which he maintains. 

Of this you will stand in the greatest need, especially at 
such a day of corruption as this is. And in order to ob- 
tain such a one, you had need to exercise extraordinary 
care and prudence.—I know the danger—I know the 
manner of many young gentlemen of corrupt principles, 
their ways of concealing themselves, the fair specious dis- 
guises they are wont to put on, by which they deceive 
others, to maintain their own credit, and get themselves 
into others’ confidence, and establish their own interest, 
until they see a convenient opportunity to begin more 
openly to broach and propagate their corrupt tenets. 

(2.) Labour to: obtain a man who has an established 
character, as a person of serious religion and fervent 

lety. 
4 It is of vast importance that those who are settled in this 
work should be men of true piety, at all times, and in all 
places ; but more especially at some times, and in some 
towns and churches. And this present time, wherein reli- 
gion is in danger, by so many corruptions in doctrine and 
practice, is in a peculiar manner a day wherein such 
ministers are necessary. Nothing else but sincere piety of 
heart is at all to be depended on, as a security toa young 
man, just coming into the world, from the prevailing in- 
fection, or thoroughly toengage him in proper and success- 
ful endeavours to withstand and oppose the torrent of error 
and prejudice, against the high mysterious evangelical 
doctrines of the religion of Jesus Christ, and their genuine 
effects in true experimental religion. And this is a place 
that does peculiarly need such a minister, for reasons ob- 


vious to all. 


If you should happen to settle a minister who knows 
nothing truly of Christ, and the way of salvation by him, 


‘ nothing experimentally of the nature of vital religion ; alas, 


how will you be exposed as sheep without a shepherd ! 
Here is need of one who shall be eminently fit to stand in 
the gap, and make up the hedge, and who shall be as the 
chariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof. You need one 
that shall stand asa champion in the cause of truth and the 
power of godliness. : : 

Having briefly mentioned these important articles of ad- 
vice, nothing remains, but that: now take my leave of you, 
and bid you all, farewell ; wishing and praying for your 
best prosperity. I would now commend your immortal 
souls to him, who formerly committed them to me, expect- 
ing the day when I must meet you again before him, who 
is the Judge of quick and dead. I desire that I may never 
forget this people, who have been so long my special charge, 
and that I may never cease fervently to pray for your 
prosperity. May God bless you witha faithful pastor, one 
that is well acquainted with his mind and will, thoroughly 


| warning sinners, wisely and skilfully searching professors, 
| and conducting you in the way to eternal blessedness. 


May you have truly a burning and shining light set up in 
this candlestick ; and may you, not only fora season, but 
during his whole life, that a long life, be willing to rejoice 
in his light. 

; And let me be remembered in the prayers of all God’s 
people that are of a calm spirit, and are peaceable and faith- 
ful in Israel, of whatever opinion they may be with respect 
to terms of church communion. And let us all remember, 
and never forget our future solemn meeting on that great 
day of the Lord; the day of infallible decision, and of the 
everlasting and unalterable sentence. Amen. 
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Tue following interesting particulars of the ancestors of 
Jonathan Edwards will be acceptable to the reader, They 
are introduced in this separate form, that the thread of the 
narration may not be interrupted; and this plan will be 
adopted for a similar reason in other instances. 

he family of Edwards is of Welch origin. The Rev. 
Richard Edwards, the great-great-grandfather, and earliest 
known ancestor of President Edwards, was a clergyman 
in London, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. He came, ac- 
cording to the family tradition, from Wales to the metro- 
polis, but in what county his family lived, or of what 
church in London he was minister, is not known. His 
wife, Mrs. Ann Edwards, after the death of her husband, 
married Mr. James Coles; who with her son, William 
Edwards, then young and unmarried, accompanied her to 
Hartford in Connecticut about the year 1640, where they 
both died. 

William Edwards, Esquire, the great-grandfather, re- 
sided in Hartford, and is supposed to have been by profes- 
sion a merchant. His wife, whose christian name was 
Agnes, and who came when a young lady with her pa- 
rents to America, had two brothers in England—one the 
mayor of Exeter, the other the mayor of Barnstable. 
Their marriage occurred probably about the year 1645. 
It is not known whether they had more than one child. 

Richard Edwards, Esquire, the grandfuther, and, so 
far as can now be ascertained, the only child of William 
and Agnes Edwards, was born at Hartford in May, 1647, 
and resided in that town during his life.* He also was a 
merchant, and a man of wealth and respectability. At an 
early age he became a communicant in the presbyterian 
church in Hartford, and adorned his profession by a long 
‘Jife of conscientious integrity, and unusual devotedness to 
‘the prosperity of religion. He married Elizabeth Tuthill, 
the daughter of William and Elizabeth Tuthill, who came 
from Northamptonshire in England. Mr. Tuthill was a 
merchant of New-Haven, and one of the proprietors of 
the colony atsempted on Delaware Bay. By this connex- 
ion Mr. Edwards had seven children, the eldest of whom 
was the Rev. Timothy Edwards. After her decease, he mar- 
ried a Miss Talcot, of Hartford, sister of the Hon. John 
Talcot, by whom he had six children. He died April 20, 
1718, in the 71st year of his age; exhibiting, during 
his last sickness, a bright example of christian resignation 
and triumphant faith. 

The family of Stoddard is of English descent. An- 
thony Stoddard, Esquire, the maternal great-grandfather 
of President Edwards, and the first of the family in 
America, emigrated from the west of England to Boston. 
He had five wives; the first of whom, Mary Downing, 
the sister ot Sir George Downing, was the mother of the 
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+ Mr. Mather was ordained June 18, 1661, and died July 24, 1669. 

t The Rev. John Warham was originally one of the ministers of Exeter, 
“He was distinguished for piety and the strictest morals; yet at times was 
subject to great religious melancholy. Such were his doubts and fears, at 
some times, that when he administered the Lord’s supper to his brethren, 
he did not participate with them, fearing that the seals of the covenant did 
not belong to him. It is said he was the first minister in New England who 
used notes in preaching; yet he was applauded by his hearers, as one of 
the most animated and energetic preachers of the day. He was considered 
as one of the principal fathers and pillars of the churches of Connecticut.” 
Trumbull’s Hist, of Connecticut, I. 467. 

§ The following is a list of the publications of the Rev. Mr. ea 


L; The Trial-of Assmrance) iss. Gaciminye mists Neen 696. 
2. ‘The Doctrine of Instituted Churches a ee, 1700. 
3. The Necessity of acknowledging Offences . . 1701, 
4. The Danger of Degeneracy' . . . «© . 1702, 


Rev. Solomon Stoddard of Northampton. His other 
children were Anthony, Simeon, Samson, and Israel. 

The Rev. Solomon Stoddard, his eldest child, and the 
maternal. grandfather of President Edwards, was born 
in 1643, and received the degree of A. B. at Harvard 
college in 1662. Soon after his licensure, the first minis- 
ter of Northampton, the Rev. Eleazar Mather, then a 
young man, died,t and the parish applied to one of the 
ministers of Boston to designate a successor. He advised 
them at all hazards to secure Mr. Stoddard. When the 

arish committee applied to him, he had already taken 
eB passage for London, and put his effects on board the 
ship with the expectation of sailing the next day; Lut 
through the earnest solicitation of the gentlemen who had 
recommended him, he was induced to relinquish the 
voyage and go to Northampton. He began to preach 
there in 1669, soon after the death of Mr. Mather, and on 
the 4th of March, 1670, received a unanimous call from 
the church and people of that village to become their 
minister ; but was not ordained until September 11, 1672. 
On the 8th of March, 1670, he married Mrs. Esther Mather, 
originally Miss Warham, the youngest child of Rev. John 
Warham, of Windsor in Connecticut,{ and widow of his 
predecessor, who had left three children. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoddard had twelve children; six sonsand six daug'iters. 
He was a man celebrated throughcut the colonies for his 
capacity, his knowledge of men, his influence in the 
churches, and his zeal for vital religion ; and will long be 
remembered for his valuable writings, which have often 
been published on both sides of the Atlantic. He was 
the minister of Northampton from 1672 until his death in 
1729, and left impressions of a character strongly marked 
for originality, for talents, for energy, and for piety, on the 
minds of its inhabitants, which the lapse of a century has 
scarcely begun to diminish. 

The Rev. Timothy Edwards, the father of President. 
Edwards, was born at Hartford, May 14, 1669, and pur- 
sued his studies preparatory to his admission to college, 
under the Rev. Mr. Glover of Springfield, a gentleman 
distinguished for his classical attainments. In 1687, he 
entered Harvard college, at that time the only seminary 
in the colonies ; and received the two degrees of Bachelor 
and Master of Arts on the same day, July 4, 1691, one 
in the morning, and the other in the afternoon, “ an un- 
common mark of respect paid to his extraordinary pro- 
ficiency in learning,” such is the statement in the records 
of East Windsor. After the usual course of theological 
study, at that time longer and more thorough than it was 
during the latter half of the following century, he was 
ordained to the ministry of the gospel in the east parish of 
Windsor in Connecticut, in May, 1694. 


5. Election Sermon oie icy eae eos to 1703, 
6. A Sermon on the Lord’s Supper, Ex. xii. 47,48. . . . 1707. 
7. A Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Joseph Willard of 
Swampfield 5 ‘ ; 5 c k F F 1708. 
8, The Inexcusableness of Neglecting the Worship of God 1708, 
9. The Falseness of the Hopes of many Professors, . 1708. 
10. An Appeal to the Learned on the Lord’s Supper. ; : 1709. 
ll. A plea for Tythes: Divine Teachings render Persons blessed 1712 


12."A Guide'to' Christi, 07 Bo en TS 
13. Three Sermons: The Virtue of Christ's Blood, Natural Men 
under the Government of Self-love ; The Gosp' the Means of 


Conversion ; and a fourth to stir wp young men and maidens _1717. 
14. Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Thomas Cheney ont eee eLTUle: 
15. Treatise concerning Conversion PT oe ene eee HAY 
16, Answer to Cases of Conscience a ‘ s 5 . ° 1722, 
17. Inquiry whether God is not angry with the Country. . 5 1723, 


18. Safety of appearing in the Righteousness of Christ Paes 
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Windsor was the earliest settlement in that colony, the 
first house having been erected there in Oct. 1633. The 
original inhabitants came from Devonshire, Dorsetshire, 
and Somersetshire in England. They arrived at Boston 
in the beginning of the year 1630 ; and planting themselves 
at Dorchester in Massachusetts, were there formed into a 
congregational church on the 20th-uf March; when the 
Rev. John Warham, previously a distinguished clergyman 
in Exeter, but ejected as a nonconformist, was installed 
their pastor. Finding themselves straitened for room at 
that place, in consequence of the great number of emi- 
grants from England, the church with their minister left 
Dorchester, and planted themselves in Windsor, in the 
summer of 1635. his town, lying immediately north of 
Ilartford, and delightfully situated in the valley of Connec- 
ticut, originally comprehended a very large tract of land on 
both sides of the river, and is distinguished for the fertility 
of its soil, and the beauty of its scenery. The inhabitants 
constituted one parish until the year 1694; when those re- 
siding on the eastern side of the Connecticut, finding it 
Inconvenient to cross the river, and being grown sufficient- 
ly numerous to support public worship among themselves, 
proceeded to build a church, which stood near to the pre- 
sent burying ground, and invited Mr. Timothy Edwards, 
son of Richard Edwards, Esquire, of Hartford, to be their 
minister. ? 

Mr. Edwards was married, on the 6th day of Novem- 
ber, 1694, to Esther Stoddard, the second child of the 
Rev. Solomon Stoddard, who was born in 1672. His 
father, immediately after his settlement, purchased for him 
a farm of moderate extent, and built him a house, which 
was regarded, at the time of its erection, asa handsome re- 
sidence. It was still standing in 1803; it was a solid, 
substantial house of moderate dimensions, had one chimney 
in the middle, and was entered, like all other houses at that 
period, by stepping over the sill. In this house his chil- 
dren were born, and he and Mrs. Edwards resided during 
their lives. They had one son and ten daughters, whose 
names follow in the order of their births :— Esther, Eliza- 
beth, Anne, Mary, Jonathan, Eunice, Abigail, Jerusha, 
Hannah, Lucy, and Martha.* 

In the spring of 1711, Mr. Edwards and the Rev. Mr. 
Buckingham of Milford, were appointed by the legislature 
of the colony, the chaplains of the Connecticut troops in 
a military expedition, designed for Canada. He left Wind- 
sor for New-Haven in July. A fleet, consisting of twenty 
men of war and eighty transports, sailed from Canada on 
the 30th of that month. Three companies under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Col. Livingston, marched from New- 
Haven for Albany on the 9th of August, with whom went 
Mr. Edwards and Mr. Buckingham. The country through 
which their march lay, was at that time chiefly uncleared ; 
and the troops were obliged to lie out two nights in the 
forest. They reached Albany on the 15th, and found there, 
including their own regiment, about 1100 whites, and 
120 Indians. The following letter, addressed to Mr. Ed- 
wards from Albany, not only details the state of the expe- 
dition, but unfolds the character of the writer, and the 
circumstances of his family. 


“To Mrs. Esther Edwards, on the east side of Connecticut 


river, in Windsor. 


Albany, August 17, 1711. 
My pear anv tovinc Wire, 


The last Wednesday we came to this place. That we 
might not travel too hard for the footmen of our troops, 
(which consisted but of half the regiment, the rest not 
marching out of New-Haven when we did,) we spent seven 
days in the journey, which Col. Livingston judges to be 


about 160 miles, and | am apt to think it may not be much | 


short of it. I lay with our troops two nights in the woods. 
I took cold in my journey, and have somcthing of a cough, 
and am otherwise not much amiss. Notwithstanding this 
I am able to travel, and hope I shall be so through the 
whole journey. Col. Livingston has been very careful of 
me, so that through the whole march, both as to diet and 
lodging, I fared as well in the main as himself. The rest 
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of the officers and the troops carry themselves as well to 
me as I can expect or desire. : 

Here are about 1100 white men, (or will be, at least, 
when the rest of the regiment come up, whom we expect 
to-night,) and 120 Indians, beside what are expected of 
the live Nations, which many here think will be 1600 or 
1800 men, but Col. Schuyler told me that he did not ex- 
pect more than 1000. About 200 or 250 more whites 
are expected ; so that the whole army that goes to Ca- 
nada is like to be about 2500 men; to carry whom over 
the lake, there are provided, as I am told here, 350 bat- 
teaux and 40 or 50 bark canoes. The Governor of New 
York and the General are here. The General is in great 
haste to have the forces on their march; so that Col. 
Schuyler’s regiment was, as I understand, ordered to 
march out of town yesterday; but as I slept last night, 
and still am, on the east side of the river, I am uncertain 
whether they are yet gone. The General told Col. Liv- 
ingston and me also afterwards, that we must march for 
Wood Creek to-morrow, but | am apt to think we shall 
hardly march till Monday. 

Whether I shall have any time to write to you after 
this I know not; but however that may be, I would not 
have you discouraged or over anxious concerning me, for 
Iam not so about myself. I have still strong hopes of 
seeing thee and our dear children once again. I cannot 
but hope that I have had the gracious presence of God 
with me since I left home, encouraging and strengthening 
my soul, as well as preserving my life. I have been 
much cheered and refreshed respecting this great under- 
taking, in which I verily expect to proceed, and that I 
shall, before many weeks are at an end, see Canada; but 
I trust in the Lord that he will have mercy on me, and 
thee, my dear, and a!l our dear children, and that God 
has more work for me to do in the place where I have 
dwelt for many years, and that you and I shall yet live 
together on earth, as well as dwell together for ever in 
heaven with the Lord Jesus Christ, and all his saints, with 
whom to be is best of all. 

Remember my love to each of the children, to Esther, 
Elizabeth, Anne, Mary, Jonathan, Eunice, and Abigail. 
The Lord have mercy on and eternally save them ail, 
with our dear little Jerusha! The Lord bind up their 
souls with thine and mine in the bundle of life. Tell the 
children, that I would have them, if they desire to see 
their father again, to pray daily for me in secret; and 
above all things to seek the favour of God in Christ Jesus, 
and that while they are young. 

I would have you very careful of my books and ac- 
count of rates. I sent you from New-Haven a 40s. bill 
in a letter by Lieut. Willis, and since that ordered the 
treasurer to deliver to my father six pounds more for 
you. You may call for it, or send for it by some sure 
hand. 

Though for a while we must be absent from each other, 
yet I desire that we may often meet at the throne of 
grace in our earnest prayers one for another, and have 
great hopes that God will hear and answer our prayers. 
The God of grace be with you. 

Tam, thy loving husband, 
TIMOTHY EDWARDS.” 


On Monday, August 20th, they marched for Wood 
Creek. At Saratoga, in consequence of the fatigues and ex- 
posure of the march, Mr. Edwards was taken severely ill. 
On the 4th of September, being unable to proceed with 
the army, he was conveyed in a boat to Stillwater. Thence 
he was carried back through the woods to Albany, where 
he arrived in three days in a state of extreme danger. On 
the 10th he wrote to Mrs. Edwards as follows: 


“ To-Mrs. Esther Edwards in Windsor, New England. 
Albany, Sept. 10,1711. 


My pear, 
I came last Tuesday from Saratoga towards Albany, 
very ill, in order to return home; haying been ill more 
than a month, and growing at last so weak that I could 
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go no further than that place, which is near fifty miles 
above Albany. I came to Albany in a waggon, lying 
along in a bed, prepared for me, last Thursday night. 
Since then I have been at the house of Madam Vandyke, 
a Dutch gentlewoman, where I have been so kindly taken 
care of, that I am much better, and daily gain strength, 
and my lost appetite is somewhat recovered. I hope to 
be able to ride homeward next week. 

Last Friday I sent Mr. Hezekiah Mason to New 
England, to acquaint my father and my friends at Wind- 
sor how it is with me, and to desire three or four of them 
to come hither and to bring an easy horse with them for 
me to ride upon, and to come provided to carry home my 
effects, and to bring a blanket or two with them in case 
we should be forced to sleep in the woods. I should 
have written by him, but was too ill to do it. This is the 
first day I have been able to sit up. If the neighbours 
have not started when you receive this, speak to Mr. 
Drake that they set out as soon as possible. 

I rejoice to learn, by a letter from my father, that you 
were all well on the 2d, and hope in the mercy of God to 
See you all ere long. 

Lieut. Silvy, sent over by the queen to serve in this ex- 
pedition, a stout, active young man, who came sick with 
me in another waggon from the camp to Albany, died this 
evening just by my lodgings. We came together from 
the camp sick, we lay together in one room by the way 
sick, we lodged just by one another several days in this 
town sick—but he is dead, and I am alive and recovering. 
Blessed be God for his distinguishing and undeserved 
grace to me! Remember my love to all the children. 
Give my respects to Mr. Colton, who I understand stays 
with you. I wish you to provide something for my cough, 
which is the worst I ever had in my life. Remember my 
love to sister Staughton, and my duty to my father and 
mother, if you have opportunity. 

I am your very affectionately loving husband, 


TIMOTHY EDWARDS.” 


Owing to the lateness of the season and to numerous 
disappointments, the expedition was soon after relinquish- 
- ; and in the course of the month Mr. Edwards returned 

ome. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwards lived together in the married 
state upwards of sixty-three years. Mr. Edwards was 
about five feet ten inches in height, of a fair complexion ; 
ofa strong robust frame, full, but not corpulent. He was 
a man of polished manners, and particularly attentive to 
his external appearance.—The management not only of his 
domestic concerns, but of his property generally, was in- 
trusted to the care of Mrs. Edwards, who discharged the 
duties of a wife and a mother with singular fidelity and 
success. In strength of character she resembled her 
father, and like him she left behind her, in the place where 
she resided for seventy-six years, that “ good name which 
is better than precious ointment.” 

“ On a visit to East Windsor, in the summer of 1823,” 


remarks Mr. Dwight, “ I found a considerable number of 


persons advanced in years, who had been well acquainted 
with Mrs. Edwards, and two upwards of ninety, who had 
been pupils of her husband. From them I learned that 
she received a superior education in Boston, was tall, dig- 
nified, and commanding in her appearance, affable and 
gentle in her manners, and was regarded as surpassing her 
husband in native vigour of understanding. They all 
united in speaking of her as possessed of remarkable judg- 
ment and prudence, of an exact sense of propriety, of ex- 
tensive information, of a thorough knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures and theology, and of singular conscientiousness, 
piety, and excellence of character. By her careful atten- 
tion to all his domestic concerns, her husband was left at 
full liberty to devote himself to the proper duties of his 
profession. Like many of the ministers of the gospel of 
that early period in New England, he was well acquainted 
with Hebrew literature, and was regarded as a man of 
more than usual learning; but was particularly distin- 
euistied for his accurate knowledge of the Greek and 
toman classics. In addition to his other duties, he an- 
nually prepared a number of pupils for college, there being 
at that time no public schools endowed for this purpose. 
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One of my aged informants, who pursued his preparatory 
studies under him, told me, that on his admission to col- 
lege, when the officers had learned with whom he had 
studied, they remarked to him, that there was no need of 
examining Mr. Edwards’s scholars.” 3 

He was for that period unusually liberal and enlightened, 
with regard to the education of his children; preparing 
not onlv his son but each of his daughters also for college. 
In a letter, bearing date Aug. 3, 1711, while absent on 
the expedition to Canada, he wishes that Jonathan and 
the we may continue to prosecute the study of Latin ; 
and in another of Aug. 7, that he may continue to recite 
his Latin to his elder sisters. When his daughters were of 
the proper age, he sent them to Boston, to finish their 
education. Both he and Mrs. Edwards were exemplary 
in their care of their religious instruction ; and, as the 
reward of their parental fidelity, were permitted to see the 
fruits of piety in them all during their youth. ‘ 

He always preached extemporaneously, and, until he 
was upwards of seventy, without noting down the heads 
of his discourse. After that time, he commonly wrote the 
divisions on small slips of paper, which, as they occasion- 
ally appeared beyond the leaves of the Bible that he held 
in his hand, his parishioners called, “ Mr. Edwards’s 
thumb papers.” Apologizing for this one day to one of 
his pupils, he remarked to him, that he found his memory 
beginning to fail, but that he thought his judgment as 
sound as ever; and this was likewise the opinion of his 
people, till near the close of his life. He is not known to 
have written out but a single sermon, which was preached 
at the general election, in 1732, and was published. It 
is a solemn and faithful application of the doctrine of a 
general judgment to his hearers, particularly as legislators 
and magistrates. As he lived till within a few months of 
his son’s decease, the latter often visited his father, and 
preached in his desk. It was the customary remark of 
the people, that “ although Mr. Edwards was perhaps the 
more learned man, and more animated in his manner, yet 
Mr. Jonathan was the deeper preacher.” 

His influence over his congregation was commanding, 
and was steadily exerted on the side of truth and righte- 
ousness. When he knew of any division among them, he 
went immediately to see that the parties were reconciled ; 
and when he heard of any improper conduct on the part 
of any individuals, it was his uniform custom to go and 
reprove them. Under his preaching, the gospel was at- 
tended with a regular, uniform efficacy, and in frequent 
instances, with revivals of religion, yet no record is pre- 
served of the actual admissions to the church. From 
some of the family letters, evidence appears of a revival 
of religion existing in 1715 and 1716; during which Mrs. 
Edwards, and two of her daughters, made a profession of 
their christian faith ; and several others of the family are 
spoken of, as “ travelling towards Zion, with their faces 
thitherward.” His son observes, in 1737, that he had 
known of no parish in the west of New England, except 
Northampton, which had as often been favoured with 
revivals of religion, as that of his father. 

During the whole of his ministry, he was regarded by 
his people with great respect and affection ; no symptoms 
of dissatisfaction having been manifested by them for sixty~ 
three years. In the summer of 1752, on account of his 
increasing infirmities, he proposed to them the settlement 
of a colleague; and they actually settled one, the Rev. 
Joseph Perry, June 11,1755; but continued his salary 
until his death, which took place Jan. 27, 1758, when he 
was eighty-nine years of age. 

Mrs. Edwards survived him twelve years; her fourth 
daughter, Mary, residing with her and watching over the 
infirmities of age. “From a lady in East Windsor, 
far advanced in life, I learned,” says Mr. Dwight, “ the 
following facts. —‘ Mrs. Edwards’ was always fond of 
books, and discovered a very extensive acquaintance with 
them in her conversation; particularly with the best the- 
ological writers. After the death of her husband, her fa- 
mily being small, a large portion of her time was devoted 
to reading. A table always stood in the middle of her 
parlour, on which lay a large quarto Bible, and treatises 
on doctrinal and experimental religion. In the afternoon, 
at a stated hour, such of the ladies of the neighbourhood 
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as found it convenient, went customarily to her house, 
accompanied not unfrequently by their children. Her 
daughter regularly read a chapter of the Bible, and then 
a passage of some religious author; but was often stop- 
ped by the comments of her mother, who always closed 
the interview with praver. On these occasions it was a 
favourite point with the neighbouring females, even with 
those who were young, to be present; all of them regu- 
larly attending when they were able, and many of them, 
among whom was my informant, dating their first perma- 
nent attention to religion from the impressions there 
made. In this way she was regarded with a respect bor- 
dering on veneration, and was often spoken of by Mr. 
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Perry, as one of his most efficient auxiliaries. She died 
Jan. 19, 1770, in the 99th year of her age, retaining her 
mental faculties until the close of her life. Her daughter 
Mary spent many years of her early life at Northamp- 
ton with Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard; and returning thence to 
her father’s house, she was the nurse and attendant, and 
I may almost say, support of her aged parents. She 
was a woman of most amiable disposition, fine under- 
standing, and uncommon attainments, had read much, and 
ae to have made the best improvement of the know- 
ledge that she obtained.* She survived her mother six 


years.” 
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PARTICULARS AS TO THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MR. RICHARD EDWARDS, THE GRANDFATHER OF JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


A CLOSELY written manuscript of ninety-six pages, 
foolscap 8vo, by the Rev. Timothy Edwards, of East 
Windsor, and eldest son of Richard Edwards, Esquire, is 
still preserved, headed, ‘“ Some things written for my own 
use and comfort, concerning the life and death of my very 
dear and honoured father, Mr. Richard Edwards, late of 
Hartford, who died April 20, 1718, on the sabbath, in 
the forenoon, being the ninth day of his sickness, and the 
71st year of his age, he being then very near seventy-one 
years old, having been born in Mav, 1647.” 

The following brief abstract of this account will not be 
uninteresting to those who respect the memory of departed 
piety and worth; especially as it is an accurate moral 
picture of the man who moulded the character of the 
father and instructor of President Edwards. As far as is 
consistent with brevity, the language of the original is ex- 
actly preserved. 

“ He was naturally ofa strong healthy constitution, well 
formed and comely, and of uncommon vigour, activity, 
and nimbleness of body—characteristics, for which he 
was distinguished until the close of life. He had a clear 
voice and ready utterance, and expressed himself not only 
with ease and propriety, but with uncommon energy and 
effect. He was naturally cheerful, sprightly, and sweet 
tempered, of a ready wit, had a mind well stored with 
knowledge, particularly the knowledge of history and 
theology, and in conversation was uncommonly pleasant 
and entertaining. He was sober and considerate, a man 
of great courage, resolution, and perseverance; had a 
clear and strong understanding, a sound judgment, and a 
quick, sharp insight into men and things, and was capa- 
ble of almost any kind of business. He was in the full 
sense of the phrase a man of business, distinguished for 
his wisdom and forecast ; had uncommon prudence and 
discretion in the management of his own affairs, and was 
extensively consulted in matters of weight and difficulty 
by others. 

Though natively quick and warm when provoked or 
affronted, he had acquired the self-government, which be- 
came him as a man and a Christian; though firm and in- 
flexible in the discharge of his duty, he was yet easy to be 
entreated. He was candid and charitable in his estimate 
of the conduct of others, kind and affectionate in his feel- 
ings, liberal and generous in the use of his property, oblig- 
ing in his disposition, willing to devote his time and ser- 
vices to the good of his fellow-men, readily forgiving in- 
juries on the ce ee tae Senta yielding nothing 
to pride and haughtiness of spirit. He was uniformly 
courteous, affable, and easy of access; free and familiar 
with his children and servants, and with the poorest and 
humblest of his neighbours; and at the same time tender- 
hearted and compassionate, easily melting into tears, 
while witnessing either examples of kindness and genero- 


* From the letter of an excellent lady in Middletown, in whose family she 
resided several years. 


sity, or scenes of affliction and sorrow, and doing what lay 

in his power to relieve the wants and distresses of others. 

He had a manly, ingenuous spirit, was accustomed to deal 

very faithfully and thoroughly with his fellow-men about 

their faults and miscarriages, and did not fear, on any pro- 

ee occasion, to tell any man plainly what he saw amiss in 
is conduct. 

He was a sincere and faithful friend, never disappoint- 
ing those who trusted in him; and it was no difficult thing 
for any honest man, however humble his circumstances, 
in a just cause, especially if he was oppressed and unable 
to defend himself, to secure his friendship. Such con- 
fidence, says the writer, have I in my father’s faithful- 
ness, that, under God, I could venture my estate, my good 
name, and even my life, in the hands of such a friend. 
In all his dealings with his fellow-men he was eminently 
just and upright. Though his business was very exten- 
sive, and continued through a long life, and though I had 
the best opportunity of knowing his concerns, I never 
knew him attempt to wrong any individual, or to do any 
thing which discovered the least shadow of deceit or dis- 
honesty. On the contrary, he abhorred all base underhand 
management, scorned all that was little, unfair, and un- 
worthy, and in freedom from dissimulation, naypocrisy, 
and any design to do wrong, was among those who 
excel. 

“In all the relations of life his character was truly 
estimable. He was hospitable and courteous to strangers, 
and charitable to the poor, and was ever ready to sympa- 
thize with the afflicted, to plead the cause of the widow 
and the fatherless, and to help those who wanted both 
friends and money to help themselves. He was an affec- 
tionate, tender, careful husband, one of the best of fathers 
to his children, a just and kind master, esteemed and be- 
loved by his neighbours, a good and punctual paymaster, 
and of a credit always unimpeached. He was not only 
faithful in managing the concerns of others ; but equitable, 
in his demands for services rendered, often indeed render- 
ing, them for nothing; just and moderate in his profits, 
gentle and accommodating towards his debtors, often bear- 
ing with them, year after year, if they were poor and 
honest. He was also merciful to his beast. , 

He had an excellent spirit of government—having 
wisdom to govern not only himself, but others—so that he 
was both feared and loved, by his children, and servants, 
and all who were under his control. I cannot say that he 
discovered no infirmities, but they were much outweighed 
by his virtues. 

In the existence and constant presence of God, he ap- 
peared not only to believe, but to delight. The fear of 
God seemed habitually before his eyes, so that probably 
nothing would have tempted him to do that, which he 
really thought would offend him. Twice every day he 
worshipped God in his house, by reading the Scriptures 
and prayer. Other religious books were read in their season 
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in the family, and that to an extent rarely surpassed. Tis | 
conversation with, and his letters to, his children, were 
full of religious instruction. He laid great stress on the 
promises of God to the righteous, and his threatenings to 
the wicked; fully expecting and looking for the accom- 
plishment of both. He habitually and attentively ob- 
served the dispensations of Providence ; ever acknowledg- 
ing with thankfulness his goodness to him and his; and 
regarding every affliction as an immediate chastisement 
from God, so that he heard the voice of the rod, and him 
that appointed it. [Rarely does any Christian express so 
solemn and heart-affecting a sense of the great and awful 
dispensations of Providence, towards individuals, or to- 
wards the world at large. ; 

He hated vice and wickedness, wherever he saw it, 
and abhorred to justify or make light of sin, whether com- 
mitted by strangers, or by his own near relatives: always 
discovering in this respect a just, conscientious, impartial 
spirit, and appearing to frown upon it even more in his 
children than in others. ; 

In prayer he seemed to draw very near to God with 

eculiar solemnity and reverence, with exalted views of 
he preatness and goodness, and with a supreme regard to 
his glory. He appeared to cherish an admiring sense of 
the wisdom, the power, and the goodness of God, in con- 
templating the works of creation and providence, and the 
riches of his grace as unfolded in the work of redemption. 
The truth of God he studied and understood, as well as 
loved and obeyed. 

Few men administered christian admonition and re- 
proof with so much faithfulness, discretion, and solemnity, 
or with so much success; and few received it with more 
humility, meekness, and selfapplication. His feelings on 
religious subjects were at once strong and tender; often 
discovering themselves at public worship, in family 
prayer, and in religious reading and conversation. 

He took peculiar care, that his family sanctified the 
sabbath, and appeared himself conscientiously to keep it 
holy. On the morning of every sacramental sabbath, he 
regularly spent a long time alone, in religious retirement. 
He was abundant in his religious instructions and admo- 
nitions to his family, on every proper occasion, and 
regularly on every sabbath afternoon in enforcing the 
sermons of the day, and the instructions of the book which 
was then read. From my own observation of other re- 
ligious families, with which I have been familiarly ac- 
quainted, I have reason to believe that few children, even 
of christian parents, have been as much counselled and in- 
structed. H{e loved and honoured the faithful ministers 
of Christ, for their work’s sake; and was a sincere and 
hearty friend to his own minister; actively and zealously 
exciting others to help and befriend him, and resolutely 
and successfully opposing and bearing down those who 
arrayed themselves against him. 

In his religion he was far from being ostentatious, and 
the applause of men he regarded as nothing, in comparison 
with that testimony of a good conscience, which would 
enable him to appeal to the heart-searching God, for the 
sincerity and uprightness of his conduct. He appeared to 
love the real disciples of Christ, for their piety ; disregard- 
ing the distinctions of sectand party, and receiving all his 
brethren who were received by Christ. 

Though possessed of property, he realized, in an un- 
usual degree, the vanity of worldly good, and placed but a 
slight dependence upon riches, honours, or pleasures as the 
means of permanent happiness. Surely, savs his son, 
this world was not my father’s god; his chief good was 
something better and nobler, than this present world can 
afford. He appeared habitually sensible of the frailty of 
his nature, and of the nearness of his own death, often con- 
versing on death and the judgment, in a truly devout and 
edifying manner, and frequently observing, near the close of 
life, ‘I carry my life in my hand every day; I am daily 
looking and waiting until my change come.’ Few Chris- 
tians, indeed, seem more conversant with their own 
death, more careful to prepare for it, or more ready to 
meet it. 


In the government of God he seemed habitually to re- 


* In August, 1711. 
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joice. His sense of the evil of sin was peculiarly deep ; 
‘he was patient and submissive under sufferings, was willing 
to suffer for Christ’s sake, and was free from the fear of 
death. He appeared to be truly humbled under a sense 
of his own sins, to mourn over sin, and to wage a constant 
warfare against it, to love the way of salvation revealed in 
the gospel, to cherish a sacred regard to the glory of God 
and the interests of religion, and to entertain exalted views 
of the character and glory of Christ. Though he never, 
says his son, gave me an account of his conversion at 
large; yet on various occasions, in conversation, he has 
alluded to the great change then wrought in his views and 
affections, with regard to temporal and spiritual objects, 
particularly to worldly good, the warfare with sin, the hope 
of reconciliation to God, and a title to eternal life. He 
appeared eminently to trust in God, to cherish a deep sense 
of his dependence, and to lead a life of faith. hough 
I have now been’ in the ministry, he adds, nearly four 
and twenty years, and, during that period, have often had 
much private conversation with many of the truly pious, 
I do not remember that I have met with any, who seemed 
more truly to lead such a life, than my dear father; and 
to such a life he habitually advised and directed his chil- 
dren, both in his conversation and in his letters. Writing 
to me on an important subject, he says— I leave you in 
this, and all your affairs, to the direction and guidance of 
the Fountain of wisdom and goodness, who, I doubt not, 
will guide you into the best and safest course, if you trust 
in him, and by faith commit your ways tohim. Make the 
glory of God your main end, and depend on him bya 
lively faith in his promise; for He is faithful who hath 
promised, that they who wait on him shall not want any 
good thing—that is, any that is really good for them.’—In 
a letter addressed to me when I was with the army at 
Albany,* then on an expedition to Canada, he thus writes 
—‘ I have nothing new to write to you, but merely to re- 
vive what I have said formerly, that, since God, in his all- 
wise providence, has called you to this present service, you 
put your whole trust in him, to carry you through it, who 
never fails any who put their trust in him. You may ex- 
pect to meet with difficulties, but still God is all-sufficient 
—the same God in all places, and in all conditions,—there- 
fore commit yourself wholly to his merciful providence, 
who is a faithful God to all his people, in all their ways. 
So I leave you to the blessing, guidance, and keeping of 
a gracious and faithful God and Father.’—I have cause to 
say, ‘ Blessed be God, that once I had a father, thus dis- 
posed to counsel his children !’ 

In all affairs of weight and difficulty, he appeared, in 
an unusual degree, to commit himself to God, to wait on 
him for direction and for help, to leave the event in his 
hands, and then to be at peace. He has sometimes told 
me, says his son, that when his mind has been much 
agitated in consequence of some great trouble and_per- 
plexity, in which he could see no means of help or relief, 
so that he could get no rest for a great part of a night, it 
has been his customary course, to cast it entirely on God, 
and leave it in his hands; and then, said he, I can at once 
go to sleep. 

God was his great refuge in times of trouble, and I 
have good reason to believe that the declaration in Deut. 
xxxill. 27. The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
thee are the everlasting arms—might be applied to him 
with truth. In the time of health he trusted in God, and 
strongly relied on his providential care and goodness, to 
provide for himself and his family. This was peculiarly 
observable in seasons of affliction and distress. In sick- 
ness he stayed himself on God, and looked to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to carry him safely through, however it 
might issue. In the very dreadful mortality in 1711, 
when great numbers of the inhabitants died, he was dan- 
gerously sick of the distemper; and when the crisis was 
passed, he gave us the following account of his reflections, 
during the first night of his sickness: ‘ When I was first 
taken ill, I concluded that I had the prevailing fever ; and 
was strongly impressed with the belief that I should die 
of it. During the former part of the night, I felt consider- 
able anxiety respecting it, but in the latter part of it, the 
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disquiet of tay mind passed away, and I was willing to 
leave myself with God. I found myself not so much 
concerned about the issue of my sickness ; but thought I 
was satisfied that it should be as he pleased.’—This, during 
his whole sickness, gave him inward peace and rest in 
God, and comfortably freed him from the terrors of death. 

The language of his last will, written near the -close 
of life, strongly exhibits the good man, who trusteth in the 
Lord, and whose hope the Lord is :—‘ I, Richard Edwards 
of Hartford, being weak in body, yet, through God’s 
goodness, my understanding and memory remaining good, 
being sensible of my own mortality, and not knowing how 
suddenly the Lord may put a period to this short life, do 
therefore make this my last will and testament. And first, 
I commit my soul into the bosom of my most merciful 
God and Father, and ever blessed Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ, hoping for eternal life and salvation through the 
Merits, mediation, and intercession of my Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ; and my body to the earth, to be 
buried, nothing doubting but that it shall be raised again, 
and re-united to my soul, by the mighty power of God, at 
the last day, and so rest in hopes of a glorious resurrec- 
tion, through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ . 

The piety and evangelical excellence, which had cha- 
racterized his life, were even more conspicuous in his last 
sickness, and at his deathTowards one whom he re- 
garded as having greatly injured him, he expressed feel- 
ings of kindness and good will; and while he declared, 
that in the review of his conduct towards him, he had 
oan of conscience, that he could safely die upon what 

e bad done in it, and that under the approach of death, 
he felt no trouble lying upon his mind, with reference to 
it, yet he declared he could truly say, he heartily wished 
him the best good. He took great care that no wrong 
should be done through mistake, with respect to what had 
been due, or was still due, to him from others. To one 
of his neighbours who came and, whispering in his ear, 
asked his forgiveness, he readily and promptly replied, ¢ I 
forgive you, I forgive you ;’ and this so kindly and heart- 
ily, that the man was melted into tears. He repeatedly 
charged his children, on no consideration to take advan- 
tage of the law against any, who had mortgaged their 
lands or estates to him, and whose mortgages were out 
and their debts unpaid. 

When his children came around his bed, weeping at 
the apprehension of his approaching death, and their in- 
calculable loss, he said to them, ‘ This time I have long 
expected, this scene I have looked for, and now it is 
come.’ As some of us who lived at a distance came into 
his sick chamber for the first time, he said, ‘I can but 
look upon you, my children, I can’t speak to you; I have 
a great deal to say, but I can’t say it; God now denies 
me that liberty.” When [ first saw him, (April 16th,) he 
expressed a hope, that he should meet me with joy, at the 
right hand of Christ in the great day. Something heing 
said to him, with reference to death, he replied, ‘ Death, 
indeed, is terrible to nature, but I hope God will strengthen 
me, and carry me through it, and help me to submit to his 
will; I lie at the feet of God.’—While he was praying to 
God by himself, he was overheard to say, ‘ Lord, 1 come 
to thee with my naked soul; I desire to bow under thy 
chastizing hand, and hope it is a good chastisement.’ As 
we sat weeping by his bed-side, April 16th, he said to us, 
—‘ Come, children, moderate your grief, for such things 
must be, and the will of God is best. I freely submit my- 
self to the will of God, whether in life or death, to do with 
-me ashe pleases.’ He said to me on the 17th,—* Though 
I seem to be better to-day, yet Iam of the opinion that this 
sickness will be my last; and I am very willing that the 
will of God should be done, I am not at all anxious about 
it: I rely on the Lord Jesus Christ; I have chosen him 
for my Saviour and mighty Redeemer.’ On my observ- 
ing, ‘ This must be a great support, Sir, to your mind ;’— 
he replied, ‘ It is so.’ As I was sitting by him on the 
17th, I heard him say,—‘ O my poor, frail, mortal body, 
methinks, sometimes I should be glad to slip away from 
thee!’ In the midst of most severe pain, he expressed 
himself very desirous, that God would enable him to bear 
his afflicting hand, and quietly submit to his will, even to 
the end; and that he might not at any time, by impa- 
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tience, be left to sin against him, and for this he desired 
our prayers, that God would, in this respect, strengthen 
him more and more; and in a very humble manner, when 
he had scarce strength to speak, he thus, in a short ejacu- 
lation, prayed to God, ‘O Lord, increase thy grace, and 
strengthen thy servant’s faith!’ During his whole sick- 
ness, he idee to be almost always praying to God ; 
far more than is commonly witnessed on the death-bed of 
the Christian. _ 

He solemnly exhorted and charged his son John, to 
carry on the worship of God in his family, after his death. 
To one of his daughters, he said, as she stood weeping 
over him, ‘I must say to you, as Mr. Whiting said to his 
daughter Sybil, Through wet and dry, through thick and 
thin, keep steady for that port.’ On the 18th, as his good 
friend Mr. Austin, and myself, sat by him, and we ob- 
served him troubled with hiccoughs, one of us remarked 
that the hiccoughs were very distressing, and he replied, 
‘God must take his-own way, and use his own means, 
and I desire to submit to his holy will, and hope I can do 
it freely.’ He expressed to me his conviction, that it was 
better for him to depart and be with Christ, than to con- 
tinue with his family. On my reminding him, that he 
had many friends, he replied,—‘ I know that I have many 
friends, but there is one Friend that is better than all ;’ and 
when one of us spoke of making his bed easy; he replied, 
—‘ The favour of Jesus Christ will make my bed easy ; 
the bosom of Jesus Christ is the best resting-place, for a 
man in my condition. —To one of my sisters he said, 
‘ Weep for yourself, my child, as I have wept for myself, 
I have laid hold of the rock of ages, I hope my anchor is 
within the veil ;—and to another, as she observed him in 
very great pain—‘ The passage may prove rough, but the 
shore is safe, and the bottom will bear me.’ In reply to 
a remark of mine, he said,—‘ I trust in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and have ventured my soul upon him for eternity, 
and I desire to do so more and more.’ Qn the night of 
the 18th, when his distemper was most violent, he ex- 
yressed his full conviction, that he had chosen God for 
ee portion, and that he would grant him a favourable 
issue. 

He expressed high and honourable thoughts of God, in 
the midst of his greatest distress. On Wednesday, ob- 
serving his uncommon patience and resignation under ex- 
treme suffering, I was led to remark, that to submit quietly 
and patiently to the will of God, when sorely afflicted by 
him, was one of the hardest lessons a Christian had to 
learn. His reply was striking and affecting :—‘ Alas! there 
is no room nor cause to complain of God, for he is infi- 
nitely good, yea goodness itself, and the fountain of it; I 
should be very ungrateful indeed, if I should complain of 
him who has been so good to me all my days.’ 

On Saturday, the 19th of April, and the last day but 
one of his life, when he lay rattling in his throat, much 
oppressed for want of breath, and in great pain, so that he 
seemed to me to be in the very pangs of death, he expressed 
some fear that he might lie long in that condition, and so 
endure great pain and misery before he died, and there- 
fore seemed to desire that God would mercifully shorten 
the time of his sufferings, by taking him quickly out of the 
world. Mrs. Talcot said to him, ‘ But you are willing to 
wait God’s time :’—to which he replied,—‘ O yes, O yes.’ 
At a time when he appeared to be fast sinking, Major 
Talcot informed him, that he was ready to think death 
was upon him, he was so very low; and I added,—‘ I 
hope that God will never leave you nor forsake you :’— 
with great readiness, and with an air of much inward satis- 
faction, he replied,—‘ I don’t fear it, I don’t fear it !’— 
When he was hardly able to speak, he told me, in answer 
to a question, that—his hope of eternal life, through the 
infinite mercy of God in Jesus Christ, was still firm; that 
he trusted all would be well with him in a short time, and 
that then he should think of his present afflictions and 
sufferings with pleasure !—In the former part of the night, 
he told us that he was comforted with the hope of going 
to heaven. On my asking him if he did not wish to re- 
cover, he replied :—‘ To recover! No; I am better as [ 
am, I have no desire to go back, I have left myself with 
God !’—In the latter part of the night, having lain down 
for a little sleep, I was called up, as he appeared to be 
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dying. I asked him if his hope of salvation continued. He 
said—<‘ Yes.’—-I asked him whether he still had_ good 
thoughts of God, and he replied— Yes, Yesit=—in the 
morning of the sabbath, a few hours before his death, I 
went to him,and told him, I would make one more prayer 
with him, if he thought he could attend ; he was only able 
to say—‘ Yes’—and at the same time nodded his head ; 
and, when it was concluded, gave me the same sign, that 
he had been able to understand and unite with me. In the 
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prayer, I spoke of him as dying; and expressing my hope 
to him afterwards, that he was going to keep sabbath with 
saints and angels in heaven, and inquiring whether he had 
that hope to sustain him, he gave me the customary sign 
that such was the fact. 

In this manner he lived and died, glorifying God 
both -in his life and in his death, and leaving behind 
him that good name, which is better than precious oint- 
ment.” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CHILDREN OF TIMOTHY AND ESTHER EDWARDS. 


Tue following particular statement of the children of 
Timothy and Esther Edwards, will probably interest some 
readers. 

1. Esther, born in 1695; married Rev. Samuel Hop- 
kins of West Springfield. They had several children: 
Hannah, married in 1740, to Hon. John Worthington, 
L. L. D. of Springfield. They had two sons, who died in 
infancy ; and four daughters: Mury, who married Hon. 
Jonathan Bliss, chief justice of the province of New Bruns- 


wick ; Hunnah, who married Hon. Thomas Dwight of° 


Springfield ; Frances, who married Hon. Fisher Ames, 
L. L.D.; and Sophia, who married John Williams, Esq. 
of Weathersfield. 

2. Hlizabeth, born 1697 ; married Col. Jabez Hunting- 
ton of Windham. They had four daughters: 1. Jerusha, 
married Dr. Clark of Lebanon. 2. Sarah, married Heze- 
kiah Wetmore of Middletown, and had two children ; and 
after his death married Samuel Beers of Stratford, and 
had three children: Lucy, married to George Smith of 
Smith-town, L. Island; Sarah Anne, married David 
Burr, Esq. of Fairfield ; and William Pitt Beers, Esq. of 
Albany, who married Anne, daughter of Hon. Jonathan 
Sturges of Fairfield. 3. Hlizabeth, married Rev. Abraham 
Davenport of Stamford, and had two children ; Hon. Jon. 
Davenport, M.C.and Hon. James Davenport, a judge of 
the supreme court of Connecticut. 

3. Anne, born in 1699, married John Ellworth, Esq. 
of East Windsor, and died in 1798, aged 99. They had 
four children: 1. John, born Aug. 24, 1735, and had 
five children; 2. Solomon, born April 3, 1737, and had 
twelve children; 3. Frederick; 4. Anne, who married 
ae John Stoughton of East Windsor, and had six chil- 

ren. 
_ 4. Mary, born in 1701, and died single, Sept. 17, 1776, 
in the 76th year of her age. 


5. Jonathan, the subject of the present Memoir. For 
his children, sce Appendix, No. VI. 

6. Eunice, born in 1706, married, in Oct. 1729, Rev. 
Simon Backus of Newington, who went as chaplair. of 
the Connecticut troops to Louisburg, in 1745, and died 
there in 1746. They had seven children: 1. Unknown. 
2. Eunice, born in 1732, died unmarried, aged 75. 3. 
Elizabeth, born in 1734, married David Bissell of East 
Windsor. They had two children. 4. Esther, married 
Benjamin Ely of West Springfield, and had fourteen 
children. 5. Rev. Simon Backus, A. B. of Yale, in 
1759, married Rachel Moseley of East Haddam, and 
had nine children. 6. Jerusha, married Mr. Smith 
Bailey, and had four children. 7. Mary, died unmarried. 

7. Abigail, bom in 1708; married William Metcalf, 
Esq. of Lebanon, and A. B. of Harvard college. She 
died in 1754. They had five children: 1. Abigail, mar- 
ried Moses Bliss, Esq. of Springfield, and had eight 
children, Hon. George Bliss, Moses, William Metcalf, 
Lucy, married Dr. Hezekiah Clark of Lebanon, Abigail, 
married Hon. William Ely of Springfield, Frances, married 
Rev. William Rowland of Windsor, Emily, and Harriet. 
2. William, and 3. Eliphalet, who died young. 4. Lucy, 
who married Mr. John Huntington of East Haddam, and 
had seven children. 5. Eliphalet, born Dec. 6, 1748, 
married Mary West of Lebanon. ; 

8. Jerusha, born in 1710 and died Dec. 22, 1729, aged 
about 19 years. 

9. Hannah, born in 1712, and married Seth Wetmore, 
Esq. of Middletown, Conn. 

10. Lucy, born in 1715, and died unmarried in East 
Windsor, Aug. 21, 1736, aged 21. 

11. Martha, born in 1716, married Rev. Moses Tuthill 
of Granville, Mass. and died Feb. 1794, aged 77. 
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REMARKS IN MENTAL PHILOSOPHY—THE MIND. 


Tuere are four distinct series of these manuscript Notes 
or Remarks, which from the handwriting, as well as from 


other evidence, were obviously commenced by him during | 


his collegiate life, and as nearly as can be judged in the 
following order. The first, entitled “ The Mind,” is a 
brief collection of discussions and remarks in mental 
philosophy. The second is without a title, and consists 
of “ Notes on Natural Science.” The third is entitled 
“ Notes on the Scriptures.” The fourth is entitled, “ Mis- 
cellanies,” and consists chiefly of observations on the 
doctrines of the Scriptures. The two last he continued 
through life. 

The following series of remarks, entitled “The Mind,” 
appears to have been composed either during, or soon 


after, his perusal of Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing. 


“THE MIND.” 


TITLE. The Natural History of the Mental World, 
or of the Internal World: being a Particular Inquiry 
into the Nature of the Human Mind, with respect to 
both its Faculties—the Understanding and the Will— 
and its various Instincts, and Active and Passive Powers. 

Inrropuction. Concerning the two worlds—the Ex- 
ternal and the Internal: the External, the subject of Na- 
tural Philosophy; the Internal, our own Minds. How the 
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Knowledge of the latter is, in many respects, the most im- 
portant. Of what great use the true knowledge of this 
1s; and of what dangerous consequence errors, here, are 
more than in the other. 


Subjects to be handled in the Treatise on the Mind. 


1. Concerning the difference between Pleasure and 
Pain, and Ideas, or the vast difference between the Under- 
standing and the Will. 

2. Concerning Prejudices; the influence of Prejudice 
to cloud the mind. The various sorts of prejudices in 
particular, and how they come to cloud the mind; parti- 
cularly Prejudices of Interest—the true reason why they 
cloud the judgment.—Prejudices of Education and Cus- 
tom. Their universal influence on wise, and learned, 
and rational, as well as other men; demonstrated from 
fact and experience—of their insensible influence, how it 
is insensible on great men.—How difficultly a people are 
got out of their old customs. In husbandry, how diffi- 
cult to persuade that a new way is better.—Another pre- 
judice is the general cry, and fashion, and vogue, of an 
age. Its exceeding strong influence, like a strong stream, 
that carries all that way. This influence on great men. 
Prejudices of People, in favour of individual great men, 
to the contempt of others.—Again, the voice of men in 
power, riches, or honourable place-—How some Churches 
would laugh at their ceremonies, if they were without 
them.—How a man’s being rich, or in high place, gives 
great weight to his word.—How much more weighty a 
man’s sayings are, after he becomes a Bishop, than before 
—another prejudice is from ridicule, or an high, strong, 
overbearing, contemptuous style. 

3. Either after or before this, to have a dissertation 
concerning the exceeding vanity, blindness, and weakness 
of the mind of man.—What poor fallible creatures men 
are. How every man is insensible of his own; thinks 
himself best.—Concerning the Pride of men; how ready 
to think they shall be great men, and to promise themselves 
great things. 

4. How some men have Strong Reason, but not Good 
Judgment. 

5. Concerning Certainty and Assurance. How many 
things that are demonstrations in themselves, are not de- 
monstrations to men, and yet are strong arguments; no 
more demonstrations than a boy may have, that a cube of 
two inches may be cut into eight cubes of one inch, for 
want of proper clearness, and full comprehension of the 
ideas. How assurance is capable of infinite degrees.— 
How none have such a degree, but that it might be 
heightened—even of that, that two and two make four. 
It may be increased by a stronger sight, or a greater clear- 
ness of ideas. Minds of clearer and stronger sight may 
be more assured of it, than those of more obscure vision. 
There may be beings of a thousand times stronger sight 
than we are. How God's sight only is infinitely clear 
and strong. That which is demonstration at one time, 
may be only probable reasoning at another, by reason of 
different degrees of clearness and comprehension. It is 
almost impossible, that a long demonstration should beget 
so great assurance as a short one; because many ideas 
cannot be so clearly comprehended at one time, as a 
few. A very long demonstration may beget assurance, by 
a particular examination of each link of the chain, and 
so by recollection, that we were very careful and assured 
in the time of it; but this is less immediate, and less 
clear. 

6. Why it is proper for Orators and Preachers to move 
the Passions—needful to show earnestness, &c. how this 
tends to convince the judgment, and many other ways is 
good and absolutely necessary. 

7. Of the nature of the Affections or Passions—how 
only strong and lively exercises of the Will, together with 
the effect on the Animal nature. 

8. In treating of Human Nature, treat first of Being in 
general, and show what in Human Nature, necessarily ex- 
isting from the nature of Entity. And then, concerning 
Perceiving or Intelligent Beings, in particular, and show 
what arises from the nature of such. And then Animal 
Nature, and what from that. 
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9. Concerning Enthusiasm, Inspiration, Grace, &c. 

10. Concerning a two-fold ground of Assurance of the 
Judgment—a reducing things to an Identity or Contradic- 
tion, as in Mathematical demonstrations,—and by a na- 
tural, mvincible inclination to a connexion, as when we 
see any Effect to conclude a Cause—an opposition to be- 
lieve a thing can begin without a Cause. This is not the 
same with the other, and cannot be reduced to a contra- 
diction. 

11. Difference between Natural Appetites and Rational 
Desires. 

12. Whether any difference between the Will and Incli- 
nation. Imperate acts of the Will, nothing but the pre- 
vailing Inclination, concerning what should be done that 
moment. So hath God ordained that the motions of the 
Body should follow that. 

13. Concerning the Influence which Nearness, or Re- 
moteness, of Time has in Determining the Will, and the 
Reason of it. 

14. Concerning Speculative Understanding, and Sense 
of Heart. Whether any difference between the Sense of 
the Heart, and the Will or Inclination. How the Scrip- 
tures are ignorant of the Philosophie distinction of the 
Understanding, and the Will; and how the Sense of the 
Heart is there called Knowledge, or Understanding. 

15. Of what nature are Ideas of what is Internal or 
Spiritual. Tow thev are the sane thing over again. 

16. Concerning Liberty, wherein it consists. 

17. Concerning the prime and proper foundation of 
Blame. 

18. How far men may be to blame for their Judgments ; 
or for Believing, or Not Believing, this or that. 

19. Concerning great Prejudices from the ambiguous 
and equivocal use of Words—such as Liberty, Force, 
Power, &c. How from this many things seem to be, and 
are called, Natural Notions, that are not so. 

20. Concerning Beauty and Deformity, Love and Ha- 
tred, the nature of Excellency or Virtue, &c. 

21. Whether or no Self+Love be the ground of all Love. 

22. Concerning the Corruption of Man’s Nature. How 
it comes to be corrupt. What is the positive cause of 
corruption. 

23. How greatly things lose their influence on the mind, 
through persons being used to them ; as Miracles, and the 
Evidence of the Being of God, which we daily behold. 
The greatest Demonstrations—most plain and direct 
Proofs. Use makes things fail of their influence on the 
Understanding, so on the Will and Affections—things 
most satisfying and convincing—things otherwise most 
moving. 

24. Consider of what nature is that inward sensation, 
that a man has when he Almost thinks of a thing—a name 
or the like—when we say it is at our tongue’s end. 

25. Concerning Moral Sense: what Moral Sense is 
Natural. 

26. How Natural men have a Taste of, and Delight in, 
that External Beauty, that is a resemblance to Love. 

27. Sensitive Appetites: How far they consist in some 
Present Pain, attended with the idea of Ease, habitually 
connected, or associated, with the idea of such an object— 
Whether the sight of Food excites the appetite of one who 
is hungry, any other way. 

By what means persons come to long after a particular 
thing; either from an idea of Pleasure, or the Removal of 
Pain, associated. 

Not immediately after the Thing itself, but only the 
pleasure, or the removal of pain. ‘ 

28. Judgment. Wherein an Act of the judgment con- 
sists, or an Assent to a thing as true, or a Dissent from it 
as false. Show it to be different from mere Perception, 
such as is in the mere presence of an idea in the mind: 
and so not the Perception of the Agreement and Disagree- 
ment of Ideas. 

29. Sensation. How far all acts of the mind are from 
Sensation. All ideas begin from thence; and there never 
can be any idea, thought, or act of the mind, unless the 
mind first received some ideas from Sensation, or some 
other way equivalent, wherein the mind is wholly passive 
in receiving them. 


30. Separate State. How far the Soul, in a Separate 
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State, must depend on Sensation, or some way of passively 
receiving ideas equivalent to Sensation, in order to con- 
versing with other minds, to the knowing of any occur- 
rence, to beholding any of the works of God, and to its 
further improvement in knowledge. 

31. Sensation. Whether all ideas, wherein the mind is 
merely passive, and which are received immediately with- 
out any dependence on Reflexion, are not ideas of Sensa- 
tion, or External ideas?) Whether there be any difference 
between these ? Whether it be possible for the Soul of 
man, in this manner, to be originally, and without de- 
pendence on Reflexion, capable of receiving any other 
ideas than those of sensation, or something equivalent, and 
so some external idea? And whether the first ideas of 
the ANGELS, must not be of some such kind ? 

32. Angels. Separate Spirits. How far the Angels 
and Separate Spirits, being in some respects im place, in 
the Third Heaven, where the body of Christ is; their re- 
moving from place to place; their coming down from 
Heaven, then ascending to Heaven; their being with 
Christ at the Day of Judgment; their seeing bodies ; their 
beholding the Creation of the Material Universe; their 
having, in their ministry, to do with the bodies of men, 
with the body of Christ, and other material things ; and 
their seeing God’s works of Providence, relating to the 
Material Universe ;—how far these things necessarily 
imply, that they have some kind of Sensations like 
ours; and, Whether these things do not show that, by 
some laws or other, they are united to some kind of 
Matter ? 

33. Concerning the great Weakness and Fallibility of 
the Human Mind, in its present state. 

34. Concerning Beauty. 

35. How the Affections will suggest words, and expres- 
sions, and thoughts, and make eloquent. 

36. The manifest analogy between the Nature of the 
Human Soul and the Nature of other things. How Laws 
of nature take place alike. How it is Laws, that consti- 
tute all permanent being, in created things, both corporeal 
and spiritual. 

37. Wherein there is an agreement between Men and 
Beasts. How many things, in Men, are like instincts in 
Brutes. 

38. Whether the mind perceives more than One object 
at a time. 

39. How far the mind may perceive, without adverting 
to what it perceived ; as in the winking of the eyelids, and 
many other like things. 

40. How far there may be Acts of the Will, without our 

adverting to it; as in walking, the act of the will for each 
individual step, and the like. 
_ 41. The agreement between Objects of Sight, and Ob- 
jects of Feeling; or Visible Magnitude and Figure, and 
Tangible Magnitude and Figure, as to Number and Pro- 
portion. 

42. How far Imagination is unavoidable, in all Think- 
ing; and Why? 

43. Connexion of Ideas. Concerning the Laws by 
which Ideas follow each other, or call up one another, in 
which one thing comes into the mind after another, in the 
course of our thinking. How far this is owing to the 
Association of ideas; and how far, to any Relation of 
Cause and Effect, or any other Relation. And whether the 
whole may not be reduced to these following : Association 
of Ideas; Resemblance of some kind; and that Natural 
Disposition in us, when we see any thing begin to be, to 
suppose it owing to a Cause.—Observe how these laws, 
by which one idea suggests and brings in another, are a 
kind of mutual attraction of ideas——Concerning the im- 
portance, and necessity, of this mutual attraction and 
adhesion of ideas—how rarely our minds would serve us, 
if it were not for this. How the mind would be without 
ideas, except as suggested by the Senses. How far Rea- 
soning, Contemplation, &c. depend on this. 

44. How far the Love of Happiness is the same with 
the Faculty of the Will? It is not distinct from the mere 
Capacity of enjoying and suffering, and the Faculty of the 
Will is no other. 


* The preceding articles were set down from time. to time at the close 
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45. Whether it be possible for a man to love any thing 
better than himself; and in what sense it is so. 

46. Example _ To inquire, What are the true reasons of 
so strong an inclination, in mankind, to follow Example. 
How great its influence over men, in their opinions, their 
judgment, their taste, and the whole man. How by this 
means, at certain times, a particular thing will come to be 
in great vogue, and men’s passions will all, as it were, be 
moved at once, as the trees in the wood, by the same wind, 
or as things floating with the tide, the same way. Men 
follow one another like a flock of sheep. How sometimes 
the vogue lasts an age; at other times, but a short time ; 
and the reason of this difference. 

47. In what respects men may be, and often are, ignorant 
of their own hearts; and how this comes to pass. 

48. Concerning the Soul’s Union with the Body, its 
Laws, and Consequences. 

49. One section, particularly to show wherein Men 
differ from Beasts. 

50. In how many respects the very Being of Created 
things depends on Laws, or stated methods, fixed by God, 
of events following one another. 

51. Whether all the Immediate Objects of the mind are 
properly called Ideas; and what inconvenience and con- 
fusion arises from giving every Subjective Thought that 
name. What prejudices and mistakes it leads to. 

52. In what respects Ideas, or thoughts, and judgments, 
may be said to be Innate, and in what respects not. 

53. Whether there could have ever been any such thing 
as Thought, without External [deas, immediately impress- 
ed by God, either according to some law, or otherwise. 
Whether any Spirit, or Angel, could have any Thought, 
if it had not been for this. Here particularly explain 
what I mean by External Ideas. 

54. How words came to have such a mighty influence 
on thought and judgment, by virtue of the Association of 
Ideas, or from Ideas being habitually tied to words. 

55. How far, through Habit, men move their bodies 
without thought or consciousness. 

56. Whether Beauty, (Natural and Moral,) and the 
pleasure that arises from it, in ourselves or others, be not 
the only object of the Will; or whether Truth be not also 
the object of the Will.* 


THE MIND. 


[12.] BEING. It seems strange sometimes to me, 
that there should be Being from all Eternity; and I am 
ready to say, What need was there that any thing should 
be? I should then ask myself, Whether it seems strange 
that there should be either Something, or Nothing? If 
so, it is not strange that there should BE; for that neces- 
sity of there being Something, or Nothing, implies it. 


[26.] Cause is that, after or upon the existence of 
which, or the existence of it after such a manner, the 
existence of another thing follows. 


[27.] Exrstencr. If we had only the sense of Seeing, 
we should not be as ready to conclude the visible world 
to have been an existence independent of perception, as 
we do; because the ideas we have by the sense of Peeling, 
are as much mere ideas, as those we have by the sense of 
Seeing. But we know, that the things that are objects of 
this sense, all that the mind views by Seeing, are merely 
mental Existences ; because all these things, with all their 
modes, do exist in a looking-glass, where all will acknow- 
ledge, they exist only mentally. 


Ir is now agreed upon by every knowing philosopher, 
that Colours are not really in the things, no more than 
pain is ina needle; but strictly no where else but in the 
mind. But yet I think that Colour may have an existence 
out of the mind, with equal reason as any thing in Body 
has any existence out of the mind, beside the very sub- 
stance of the body itself, which is nothing but the Divine 
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ower, or rather the Constant Exertion of it. For what 
idea is that, which we call by the name of Body? I find 
Colour has the chief share in it. ’Tis nothing but Colour, 
and Figure, which is the termination of this Colour, to- 
gether with some powers, such as the power of resisting, 
and motion, &c. that wholly makes up what we call Body. 
And if that, which we principally mean by the thing itself, 
cannot be said to be in the thing itself, I think nothing 
can be. If Colour exists not out of the mind, then nothing 
belonging to Body exists out of the mind but Resistance, 
which is Solidity, and the termination of this Resistance, 
with its relations, which is Figure, and the communication 
of this Resistance, from space to space, which is Motion ; 
though the latter are nothing but modes of the former. 
Therefore, there is nothing out of the mind but Resistance. 
And not that neither, when nothing is actually resisted. 
Then, there is nothing but the Power of Resistance. And 
as Resistance is nothing else but the actual exertion of 
God's power, so the Power can be nothing else, but the 
constant Law or Method of that actual exertion. And how 
is there any Resistance, except it be in some mind, in idea ? 
What is it that is resisted ? It is not Colour. And what 
else is it? It is ridiculous to say, that Resistance is resisted. 
That does not tell us at all what is to be resisted. There 
must be something resisted before there can be Resistance ; 
but to say Resistance is resisted, is ridiculously to suppose 
Resistance, before there is anv thing to be resisted. Let 
us suppose two globes only existing, and no mind. There 
is nothing there, ev confesso, but Resistance. That is, 
there is such a Law, that the space within the limits of a 
globular figure shall resist. Phatetore, there is nothing 
there but a power, or an establishment. And if there be 
any Resistance really out of the mind, one power and 
establishment must resist another establishment and law of 
Resistance, which is exceedingly ridiculous. But yet it 
cannot be otherwise, if any way out of the mind. But 
now it is easy to conceive of Resistance, as a mode of an 
idea. It is easy to conceive of such a power, or constant 
manner of stopping or resisting a colour. The idea may 
be resisted, it may move, and stop, and rebound; but how 
a mere power, which is nothing real, can move and stop, 
is inconceivable, and it is impossible to say a word about 
it without contradiction. The world is therefore an ideal 
one; and the [aw of creating, and the succession, of these 
ideas is constant and regular. 


[28.] Coroll. 1. How impossible is it, that the world 
should exist from Eternity, without a Mind. 


[30.] Coroll. 2. Since it is so, and that absolute Nothing 
is such a dreadful contradiction; hence we learn the ne- 
cessity of the Eternal Existence of an All-comprehending 
Mind ; and that it is the complication of allcontradictions 
to deny such a mind. 


[34.] Wuen we say that the World, 7. e. the material 
Universe, exists no where but in the mind, we have got to 
such a degree of strictness and abstraction, that we must 
be exceedingly careful, that we do not confonnd and lose 
ourselves by misapprehension. That is impossible, that it 
should be meant, that all the world is contained in the 
narrow compass of a few inches of space, in little ideas 
in the place of the brain; for that would be a contradic- 
tion; for we are to remember that the human body, and 
the brain itself, exist only mentally, in the same sense that 
other things do; and so that, which we call place, is an 
idea too. Therefore things are truly in those places; for 
what we mean, when wersay so, is only, that this mode of 
our idea of place appertains to such an idea. We would 
not therefore be understood to deny, that things are where 
they seem to be. For the principles we lay down, if they 
are narrowly looked into, do not infer that. Nor will it be 
found, that they at all make void Natural Philosophy, or 
the science of the Causes or Reasons of corporeal changes ; 
for to find out the reasons of things, in Natural Philoso- 
phy, is only to find out the proportion of God's acting. 
And the case is the same, as to such proportions, whether 
we suppose the World only mental, in our sense, or no. 


‘THOUGH we suppose, that the existence of the whole 
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material Universe is absolutely dependent on Idea, yet we 
may speak in the old way, and as properly and truly as 
ever. God, in the beginning, created such a certain num- 
ber of Atoms, of such a determinate bulk and figure, which 
they yet maintain and always will, and gave them such a 
motion, of such a direction, and of such a degree of velc- 
city; from whence arise all the Natural changes in the 
Universe, for ever, in a continued series. Yet, perhaps all 
this does not exist any where perfectly, but in the Divine 
Mind. But then, if it be inquired, What exists in the Di- 
vine Mind ; and how these things exist there? I answer, 
There is his determination, his care, and his design, that 
Ideas shall be united for ever, just so, and in such a manner, 
as is agreeable to sucha series. For instance, all the ideas 
that ever were, or ever shall be to all eternity, in any cre- 
ated mind, are answerable to the existence of such a pecu- 
liar Atom in the beginning of the Creation, of sucha deter- 
minate figure and size, and have such a motion given it : 
That is, they are all such, as Infinite Wisdom sees would 
follow, according to the series of nature, from such an 
Atom, so moved. That is, all ideal changes of creatures 
are just so, as if just such a particular Atom had actually 
all along existed even in some finite mind, and never had 
been out of that mind, and had, in that mind, caused these 
effects, which are exactly according to nature, that is, ac- 
cording to the nature of other matter, that is actually per- 
ceived by the mind. God supposes its existence; that is, 
he causes all changes to arise, as if all these things had 
actually existed in such a series, in some created mind, 
and as if created minds had comprehended all things per- 
fectly. And, although created minds do not; yet, the 
Divine Mind doth; and he orders all things according to 
his mind, and his ideas. And these hidden things do not 
only exist in the Divine idea, but in a sense in created 
idea; for that exists in created idea, which necessarily 
supposes it. Ifa ball of lead were supposed to be let fall 
from the clouds, and no eye saw it, till it got within ten 
rods of the ground, and then its motion and celerity was 
perfectly discerned in its exact proportion ; if it were not 
for the imperfection and slowness of our minds, the per- 
fect idea of the rest of the motion would immediately, and 
of itself, arise in the mind, as well as that which is there. 
So, were our-thoughts comprehensive and perfect enough, 
our view of the present state of the world would excite in 
us a perfect idea of all past changes. E 

And we need not perplex our minds with a thousand 
questions and doubts that will seem to arise: as, To what 
purpose is this way of exciting ideas? and, What advan- 
tage is there in observing such a series? J answer, It is 
just all one, as to any benefit or advantage, any end that 
we can suppose was proposed by the Creator, as if the 
Material Universe were existent in the same manner as is 
vulgarly thought. For the corporeal world is to no advan- 
tage but to the spiritual ; and it is exactly the same ad- 
vantage this way as the other, for it is all one, as to any 
thing excited in the mind. 


[51.] Iv is hardly proper to say, that the dependence of 
ideas of sensation upon the organs of the body, is only 
the dependence of some of our ideas upon others. For 
the organs of our bodies are not our ideas, in a proper 
sense, though their existence be only mental. Yet there 
is no necessity of their existing actually in our minds, but 
| they exist mentally, in the same manner as has been ex- 
plamed. See above, No. 34. The dependence of our ideas 
upon the organs, is the dependence of our ideas on our 
bodies, after the manner there explained, mentally exist- 
ing. And if it be inquired, To what purpose is this way 
| of exciting ideas? J answer, To exactly the same purpose 
as can be supposed, if our organs are actually existing, in 
the manner vulgarly conceived, as to any manner of bene- 
fit, or end, that can be mentioned. 


Ir is not proper at all, nor doth it express the thing we 
| would, to say that bodies do not exist without the mind. 
For the scheme will not allow the mind to be supposed 
| determined to any place, in such a manner as to make that 
proper; for Place itself is mental, and Withinand Without 
are mere mental conceptions. Therefore, that way of ex- 
| pressing, will lead us into a thousand difficulties and px r- 
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plexities. But when I say, the Material Universe exists 
only in the mind, I mean, that it is absolutely dependent 
on the conception of the mind for its existence, and does 
not exist as Spirits do, whose existence does not consist in, 
nor in dependence on, the conception of other minds. 
We must be exceedingly careful, lest we confound our- 
selves in these by mere imagination. It is from hence I 
expect the greatest opposition. It will appear a ridiculous 
thing, I suppose, that the material world exists no where, 
but in the soul of man, confined within his skull; but we 
must again remember what sort of existence the head and 
brain have.—The soul, in a sense, has its seat in the brain ; 
and so, in a sense, the visible world is existent out of the 
mind, for it certainly, in the most proper sense, exists out 
of the brain. 


[36.] Turnes, as to God, exist from all Eternity, alike ; 
that is, the idea is always the same, and after the same 
mode. The existence of things, therefore, that are not 
actually in created minds, consists only in Power, or in 
the Determination of God, that such and such ideas shall 
be raised in created minds, upon such conditions. 


[40.] Srnce all material existence is only idea, this ques- 
tion may be asked, In what sense may those things be 
said to exist, which are supposed, and yet are in no actual 
idea of any Created minds? I answer, they existed only 
in Uncreated idea. But how do they exist, otherwise than 
they did from all Eternity, for they always were in Uncre- 
ated idea and Divine appointment? I answer, They did 


exist from all Eternity in Uncreated idea, as did every thing | 


else, and as they do at present, but not in Created ida. 
But it may be asked, How do those things exist, which 


have an actual existence, but of which no created mind is | 


conscious ?—For instance, the Furniture of this room, when 
we are absent, and the room is shut up, and no created 
mind perceives it; How do these things exist ?—I answer, 
There has been in times past such a course and succession 
of existences, that these things must be supposed to make 
the series complete, according to Divine appointment, of 
the order of things. And there will be innumerable things 
consequential, which will be out of joint, out of their con- 
stituted series, without the supposition of these. For, 
upon the supposition of these things, are infinite numbers 
of things otherwise than they would be, if these were not 
by God thus supposed. Yea, the whole Universe would 
be otherwise ; such an influence have these things, by their 
attraction and otherwise. Yea, there must be a universal 
attraction, in the whole system of things, from the begin- 
ning of the world to the end ; and, to.speak more strictly 
and metaphysically, we must say, in the whole system 
and series of ideas in all Created minds; so that these 
things must necessarily be put in, to make complete the 
system of the ideal world. That is, they must be sup- 
posed, if the train of ideas be, in the order and course, 
settled by the Supreme mind. So that we may answer in 
short, That the existence of these things is in God’s sup- 
posing of them, in order to the rendering complete the 
series of things, (to speak more strictly, the series of ideus,) 
according to his own settled order, and that harmony of 
things, which he has appointed.—The supposition of God, 
which we speak of, is nothing else but God’s acting, in the 
course and series of his exciting ideas, as if they (the 
things supposed) were in actual idea. 

But you may object, But there are many things so infi- 
nitely small, that their influence is altogether insensible ; 
so that, whether they are supposed or not, there will no 
alteration be made in the series of Ideas. Answer, But 
though the influence is so small, that we do not perceive, 
yet, who knows how penetrating other spirits may be, to 
perceive the minutest alterations. And whether the alter- 
ations be sensible, or not, at present, yet the effect of the 
least influence will be sensible, in time. For instance, Let 
there be supposed to be a Leaden Globe, of a mile in di- 
ameter, to be moving in a right line, with the swiftness of 
acannon ball, in the Infinite Void, and let it pass by a very 
small Atom, supposed to be at rest. This Atom will some- 
what retard this Leaden Globe in its motion, though at first, 
and perhaps for many ages, the difference is altogether in- 
sensible. But let it be never so little, in time it will be- 
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come very sensible. For if the motion is made so much 
slower, that in a million of years it shall have moved one 
inch less than it would have done otherwise, in a million 
million it will have moved a million inches less. So now 
the least Atom, by its existence or motion, causes an alter- 
ation, more or less, in every other Atom in the Universe ; 
so the alteration in time will become very sensible; so the 
whole Universe, in time, will become all over different 
from what it would otherwise have been. For if every 
other Atom is supposed to be either retarded, or accele- 
rated, or diverted ; every Atom, however small for the pre- 
sent, will cause great alterations, as we have shown already, 
of Retardation. ‘The case is the same as to Acceleration ; 
and so as to Diversion, or varying the direction of the mo- 
tion. For let the course of the body be never so little 
changed, this course, in time, may carry it to a place im- 
mensely distant from what the other would have carried 
it to, as is evident enough. And the case is the same 
still, if the motion that before was never so slow is wholly 
stopped; the difference in time will be immense ; for this 
slow motion would have carried it to an immense distance, 
if it were continued. 

But the Objector will say, I acknowledge it would be 
thus, if the bodies, in which these insensible alterations 
are made, were free, and alone, in an Infinite Void; but I 
do not know but the case may be far otherwise, when an 
insensible alteration is made in a body, that is among in- 
numerable others, and subject to infinite jumbles among 


| them.—Answer. The case is the same, whether the bodies 


be alone in a Void, or in a System of other bodies; for the 
influence of this insensible alteration continues as steadily 
for ever, through all its various interchanges and collisions 
with other bodies, as it would if it were alone in an Infi- 
nite Void: so that in time, a particle of matter, that shall 
be on this side of the Universe, might have been on the 
other. The existence and motion of every Atom, has in- 
fluence, more or less, on the motion of all other bodies in 
the Universe, great or small, as is most demonstrable from 
the Laws of Gravity and Motion. An alteration, more or 
less, as to motion, is made on every Fixed Star, and on 
all its Planets, Primary and Secondary. Let the alteration 
made in the Fixed Stars be never so small, yet in time it 
will make an infinite alteration, from what otherwise would 
have been. Let the Fixed Stars be supposed, for instance, 
before to have been in perfect rest; let them now be all 
set in motion, and this motion be never so small, yet, con- 
tinued for ever, where will it carry those immense bodies, 
with their Systems. Let a little alteration be made in the 
motion of the Planets, either Retardation or Acceleration ; 
this, in time, will make a difference of many millions of 
Revolutions : and how great a difference will that make 
in the floating bodies of the Universe. 

Coroll. By this we may answer a more difficult ques- 
tion, viz. If material existence be only mental, then our 
bodies and organs are ideas only ; and then in what sense 
is it true, that the Mind receives Ideas by the Organs of 
Sense; seeing that the Organs of Sense, themselves, exist 
no where but in the Mind !—Answer. Seeing our Organs, 
themselves, are ideas; the connexion, that our ideas have 
with such and such a mode of our Organs, is no other than 
God’s constitution, that some of our ideas shall be con- 
nected with others, according to such a settled Law and 
Order, so that some ideas shall follow from others as their 
cause.—But how can this be, seeing that ideas most com- 
monly arise from Organs, when we have no idea of the 
mode of Organs, or the manner of external objects being 
applied to them? I answer, Our Organs,and the motions 
in them and to them, exist in the manner explained above. 


“ Prato, in his ¢ Subterranean Cave,’ so famously 
known, and so elegantly described by him, supposes men 
tied with their backs towards the Light, placed at a great 
distance from them, so that they could not turn about their 
heads to it neither, and therefore could see nothing but the 
shadows of certain substances behind them, projected from 
it; which shadows they concluded to be the only substance 
and realities. And when they heard the squnds made by 
those bodies, that were betwixt the Light and them, or 
their reverberated echoes, they imputed them to those 
shadows which they saw. All this is a description of the 
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state of those men, who take Body to be the only Real 
and Substantial Thing in the world, and to do all that is 
done in it; and therefore often impute Sense, Reason, and 
Understanding, to nothing but Blood and Brains in us.” 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System. 


[9.] SPACE. Space, as has been already observed, is 
a necessary being, if it may be called a being; and yet 
we have also shown, that all existence is mental, that the 
existence of all exterior things is ideal. Therefore it is a 
necessary being, only as it is a necessary idea, so far as it 
is simple idea, that is necessarily connected with other sim- 
ple exterior ideas, and is, as it were, their common sub- 
Stance or subject. It is in the same manner a necessary 
being, as any thing external is a being. 

Coroll. It is hence easy to see in what sense that is 
true, that has been held by some, That, when there is 
pone between any two bodies, they unavoidably must 
ouch. 


{13.] Tue real and necessary existence of Space, and 
its Infinity, even beyond the Universe, depend upon a like 
reasoning as the Extension of Spirits, and to the suppo- 
sition of the reality of the existence of a Successive Du- 
ration, before the Universe: even the impossibility of re- 
moving the idea out of the mind. If it be asked, If there 
be Limits of the Creation, whether or no it be not possi- 
ble that an Intelligent being shall be removed beyond the 
limits ; and then whether or no there would not be dis- 
tance between that Intelligent being and the limits of the 
Universe, in the same manner, and as properly, as there is 
between Intelligent beings and the parts of the Universe, 
within its limits; I answer, I cannot tell what the Law 
of Nature, or the Constitution of God, would be in this case. 


Coroll. There is, therefore, no difficulty in answering 
such questions as these, What cause was there why the 
Universe was placed in such a part of Space? and, Why 
was the Universe created at such a Time ? for, if there be 
be no Space beyond the Universe, it was impossible that 
it should be created in another place; and if there was no 
Time before, it was impossible it should be created at an- 
other time. 


Tue idea we have of Space, and what we call by that 
name, is only Coloured Space, and is entirely taken out of the 
mind, if Colour be taken away. And so all that we call 
Extension, Motion, and Vigure, is gone, if Colour is 

one. As to any idea of Space, Extension, Distance, or 
Aouon: that a man born blind might form, it would be 
nothing like what we call by those names. All that he 
could have wculd be only certain sensations or feelings, 
that in themselves would be no more like what we intend 
by Space, Motion, &c. than the pain we have by the 
scratch of a pin, or than the ideas of taste and smell. 
And as to the idea of Motion, that such a one could 
have, it could be only a diversification of those successions 
in a certain way, by succession as to time. And then 
there would be an agreement of these successions of 
sensations, with some ideas we have by sight, as to num- 
ber and proportions; but yet the ideas, after all, nothing 
akin to that idea we now give this name to.—And, as it 
is very plain, Colour is only in the mind, and nothing like 
it can be out of all mind. Hence it is manifest, there 
can be nothing like those things we call by the name of 
Bodies, out of the mind, unless it be in some other mind 
or minds. 

And, indeed, the secret lies here: That, which truly is 
the Substance of all Bodies, is the infinitely exact, and 
precise, and perfictly stable Idea, in God's mind, together 
with his stable Will, that the same shall gradually be com- 
municated to us, and to other minds, according to certain 
fixed and exact estabiished Methods and Laws: or in 
“somewhat different language, the infinitely exact and pre- 
cise Divine Idea, together with an answerable, perfectly 
exact, precise, and stuble Will, with respect to_corre- 
spondent communications to Created Minds, and effects on 
their minds. 


* This article, and the numbers following, viz. 62, 63, &c. are inserted in 
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_ [61.] SUBSTANCE.* It is intuitively certain, that, 
if Solidity be removed from Body, nothing is left but 
empty space. Now, in all things whatsoever, that which 
cannot be removed without removing the whole thing, 
that thing which is removed is the thing itself, except it be 
mere circumstance and manner of existence, such as Time 
and Place; which are in the general necessary, because it 
implies a contradiction to existence itself, to suppose that 
it exists at no time and in no place, and therefore in order 
to remove time and place in the general, we must remove 
the thing itself: So if we remove Figure and Bulk and 
Texture, in the general; which may be reduced to that 
necessary circumstance of Place. 

If, therefore, it implies a contradiction to suppose that 
body, or any thing appertaining to Body, beside Space, 
exists, when Solidity is removed ; it must be, either be- 
cause Body is nothing but Solidity and Space, or else, 
that Solidity is such a mere circumstance and relation of 
existence, which the thing cannot be without, because 
whatever exists must exist in some circumstances or other, 
as at some time or some place. But we know, and every 
one perceives, it to be a contradiction to suppose, that 
Body or Matter exists without Solidity, for all the notion 
we have of Empty Space, is Space without Solidity, and 
all the notion we have of Full Space, is Space Resisting. 

The reason is plain; for if it implies a contradiction to 
suppose Solidity abseiit, and the thing existing, it must be 
because Solidity is that thing, and so it is a contradiction 
to say the thing is absent from itself; or because it is such 
a mode, or circumstances, or relation, of the existence, as it 
is a contradiction to suppose existence at all without it, 
such as Time and Place, to which both Figure and Texture 
are reduced. For nothing can be conceived of so neces- 
sarily in an existence, that it is a contradiction to suppose 
it without it, but the Existence itself, and those general 
Circumstances or Relations of existence, which the very 
supposition of existence itself implies. 

Again, Solidity or Impenetrability is as much Action, or 
the immediate result of Action, as Gravity. Gravity by all 
will be confessed to be immediately from some active in- 
fluence. Being a continual tendency in bodies to move, 
and being that, which will set them in motion though be- 
fore at perfect rest, it must be the effect of something act- 
ing on that body. And it is as clear and evident, that 
action is as requisite to stop a body, that is already in 
motion, as in order to set bodies a moving, that are at 
perfect rest. Now we see continually, that there is a 
stopping of all motion, at the limits of such and such parts 
of Space, only this stoppage is modified and diversified 
according to certain Laws ; for we get the idea and appre- 
hension of Solidity, only and entirely, from the observation 
we make of that ceasing of motion, at the limits of some 
parts of Space, that already is, and that beginning of mo- 
tion, that till now was not, according to a certain constant 
manner. 

And why is it not every whit as reasonable, that we 
should attribute this action, or effect, to the influence of 
some Agent, as that other action or effect which we call 
Gravity ; which is likewise derived from our observation 
of the beginning and ceasing of motion, according to a 
certain method ? Jn either case, there is nothing observed, 
but the beginning, increasing, directing, diminishing, and 
ceasing of motion. And why is it not as reasonable to 
seek a reason, beside that general one, that it is something ; 
which is no reason at all? I say, Why is it not as rea- 
sonable to seek a reason or cause of these actions, as well 
in one as in the other case? We do not think it sufficient 
to say, It is the nature of the unknown substance, 1n the 
one case; and why should we think it a sufficient expli- 
cation of the same actions or effects, in the other. By 
Substance, I suppose it is confessed, we mean only Some- 
thing; because of Abstract Substance we have no idea, 
that is more particular than only existence in general. 
Now why is it not as reasonable, when we see something 
suspended in the air, set to move with violence towards 
the Earth, to rest in attributing of it to the nature of the 
something that is there; as when we see that motion, 
when it comes to such limits, all on a sudden cease, for 
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this is all that we observe in falling bodies. Their falling 
is the action we call Gravity: their stopping upon the sur- 
face of the Earth, the action whence we gain the idea of 
Solidity. It was before agreed on all hands, that there is 
something there, that supports that resistance. It must 
be granted now, that that Something is a Being, that acts 
there, as much as that Being, that causes bodies to descend 
towards the centre. Here is something in these parts of 
space, that of itself produces effects, without previously 
being acted upon ; for that Being that lays an arrest on 
bodies in motion, and immediately stops them when they 
come to such limits and bounds, certainly does as much, 
as that Being that sets a body in motion, that before was 
at rest. Now this Being, acting altogether of itself, pro- 
ducing new effects, that are perfectly arbitrary, and that 
are no way necessary of themselves ; must be Intelligent 
and Voluntary. There is no reason, in the nature of the 
thing itself, why a body, when set in motion, should stop 
at such limits, more than at any other. It must therefore 
be some arbitrary, active, and voluntary Being, that deter- 
mines it. If there were but one body in the Universe, that 
always in time past had been at rest, and should now, 
without any alteration, be set in motion ; we might cer- 
tainly conclude, that some voluntary Being set it in mo- 
tion, because it can certainly be demonstrated, that it can 
be for no other reason. So with just the same reason, in 
the same manner, we may conclude, if the body had 
hitherto been in motion, and is at a certain point of space 
now stopped. And would it not be every whit as reason- 
able to conclude, it must be from such an Agent, as if, in 
certain portions of space, we observed bodies to be attract- 
ed a certain way, and so at once to be set into motion, or 
accelerated in motion. And it is not at all the less re- 
markable, because we receive the ideas of light and colours 
from those spaces; for we know that light and colours are 
not there, and are made entirely by such a resistance, toge- 
ther with attraction, that is antecedent to these qualities, 
and would be a necessary effect of a mere resistance of 
space without other substance. 

The whole of what we any way observe, whereby we 
get the idea of Solidity, or Solid Body, are certain parts 
of Space, from whence we receive the ideas of light and 
colours ; and certain sensations by the sense of feeling ; 
and we observe that the places, whence we receive these 
sensations, are not constantly the same, but are succes- 
sively different, and this light and colours are communi- 
cated from one part of space to another. And we observe 
that these parts of Space, from whence we receive these 
sensations, resist and stop other bodies, which we observe 
communicated successively through the parts of Space 
adjacent ; and that those that there were before at rest, or 
existing constantly in one and the same part of Space, 
after this exist successively in different parts of Space, and 
these observations are according to certain stated rules. I 
appeal to any one that takes notice and asks himself, 
whether this be not all that ever be experienced in the 
world, whereby he got these ideas; and that this is all 
that we have or can have any idea of, in relation to bodies. 
All that we observe of Solidity is, that certain parts of 
Space, from whence we receive the ideas of light and 
colours, and a few other sensations, do likewise resist any 
thing coming within them. It therefore follows, that if we 
suppose there be any thing else, than what we thus ob- 
serve, it is but only by way of Inference. 

I know that it is nothing but the Imagination will op- 
Was me in this: I will therefore endeavour to help the 

magination thus. Suppose that we received none of the 
sensible qualities of light, colours, &c. from the resisting 
parts of Space, (we will suppose it possible for resistance 
to be without them,) and they were, to appearance, clear 
and pure ; and all that we could possibly observe, was 
only and merely Resistance; we simply observed that 
Motion was resisted and stopped, here and there, in par- 
ticular parts of Infinite Space. Should we not then think 
it less unreasonable to suppose, that such effects should 
be produced by some Agent, present in those parts of 
Space, though Invisible. If we, when walking upon the 
face of the Earth, were stopped at certain limits, and 
could not possibly enter into such a part of Space, nor 
make any body enter into it; and we could observe no 
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otber difference, no way, nor at any time, between that 
and other parts of clear space; should we not be ready to 
say, What is it stops us? What is it hinders all entrance 
into that place ? 


Tur reason why it is so exceedingly natural to men to 
suppose that there is some Latent Substance, or Something 
that is altogether hid, that upholds the properties of bodies, 
is, because all see at first sight, that the properties of 
bodies are such as need some Cause, that shall every mo- 
ment have influence to their continuance, as well as a 
Cause of their first existence. All therefore agree, that 
there is Something that is there, and upholds these pro- 
perties. And it is most true, there undoubtedly is; but 
men are wont to content themselves in saying merely, that 
it is Something; but that Something is He “ by whom all 
things consist.” 


[25.] Tax distribution of the objects of our thoughts, 
into Substances and Modes, may be proper; if, by Sub- 
stance, we understand, a complexion of such ideas, which 
we conceive of as subsisting together, and by themselves ; 
and, by Modes, those simple ideas which cannot be by 
themselves, or subsist in our mind alone. 


[38.] BODY INFINITE? If we dispute, whether 
Body is capable of being Infinite ; let us in the first place 
put the question, Whether motion can be infinite ; that is, 
Whether there can be a motion infinitely swift. I sup- 
pose that every one will see, that, if a body moved with 
infinite swiftness, it would be in every part of the distance 
passed through exactly at once, and therefore it could not 
be said to move from one part of it to another. Infinite 
motion is therefore a contradiction. Supposing therefore 
a Body were infinitely great, it could doubtless be moved 
by Infinite Power, and turned round some point or axis. 
But if that were possible, it is evident that some part of 
that Infinite Body would move with Infinite Swiftness ; 
which we have seen is a contradiction. Body therefore 
cannot be infinite. 


[21.] MATTER. THOUGHT. It has been a question 
with some, Whether or no it was not possible with God, 
to the other properties or powers of Matter to add that of 
Thought ; whether he could not, if he had pleased, have 
added Thinking, and the power of Perception, to those 
other properties of Solidity, Mobility, and Gravitation. 
The question is not here, Whether the Matter that now is, 
without the addition of any new primary property, could 
not be so contrived and modelled, so attenuated, wrought, 
and moved, as to produce thought; but, whether any 
Lump of matter, a solid Atom, for instance, is not capable 
of receiving, by the Almighty Power of God, in addition 
to the rest of its powers, a new power of thought. 

Here, if the question be, Whether or no.God cannot 
cause the faculty of thinking to be so added to any parcel 
of matter, so as to be in the same place, (if thought can be 
in place,) and that inseparably, where that matter is, so 
that by a fixed law, that thought should be where that 
matter is, and only there, being always bound to solid ex- 
tension, mobility, and gravity; I do not deny it. But 
that seems to me quite a different thing from the question, 
Whether Matter can think ; or, Whether God can make 
Matter think ; and is not worth the disputing. For if 
Thought be in the same place where Matter is, yet, if there 
be no manner of communication, or de endence, between 
that and any thing that is material; that is, any of that 
collection of properties that we call Matter; if none of those 
properties of Solidity, Extension, &c. wherein Materiality 
consists ;—which are Matter, or at least whereby Matter 
is Matter ;—have any manner of influence towards the ex- 
erting of Thought ; and if that Thought be no way depen- 
dent on Solidity or Mobility, and they no way help the 
matter, but Thought could be as well without those pro- 
perties ; then Thought is not properly in Matter, though it 
be in the same place. All the properties, that are properly 
said to be in Matter, depend on the other properties of 
Matter, so that they cannot be without them. Thus 
Figure is in Matter: it depends on Solidity and Exten- 
sion; and so doth Motion; so doth Gravity; and Ex- 
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tension itself depends on Solidity, in that it is the extension 
of the Solidity ; and Solidity on Extension, for nothing 
can be solid except it be extended. These ideas have a 
dependence on one another; but there is no manner of 
connexion between the ideas of Perception and Solidity, 
or Motion, or Gravity. They are simple ideas, of which 
we can have a perfect view; and-we know there is no 
dependence. Nor can there be any dependence, for the 
ideas in their own nature are independent and aliene one to 
another. All the others either include the rest, or are in- 
cluded in them ; and, except the the property of Thought 
be included in the properties of Matter, I think it cannot 
properly be said, that Matter has Thought, or if it can, I 
see not a possibility of Matter, in any other sense, having 
Thought—If Thought’s being so fixed to Matter, as to 
be in the same place where Matter is, be for Thought to be 
in Mutter ; Thought not only can be in Matter, but ac- 
tually is, as much as Thought can be, in place. It is so 
connected with the Bodies of men, or, at least, with some 
parts of their bodies, and will be for ever after the Resur- 
“rection. 


[65.] MOTION. If Motion be only mental, it seems 
to follow that there is no difference between Real and 
Apparent motion, or that Motion is nothing else but the 
change of position between bodies; and then of two 
bodies that have their position changed, Motion may with 
equal reason be ascribed to either of them, and the Sun 
May as properly be said to move as the Earth. And then 
returns this difficulty. If it be so, how comes it to pass 
that the Laws of Centrifugal Force are observed to take 
place, with respect to the Earth, considered as moving 
round the Sun, but not with respect to the Sun, considered 
as moving round the Earth ?—I answer, It would be im- 
possible it should be so, and the Laws of gravitation be 
observed. The Earth cannot be kept at a distance from a 
body, so strongly attracting it as the Sun, any other way 
than by such a motion as is supposed. That body there- 
fore must be reputed to move, that can be supposed so to 
do, according to the Laws of Nature universally observed 
in other things. It is upon them that God impresses that 
Centrifugal Force. 

N. B. This answers the objection that might be raised 
from what Newton says of Absolute, and Relative, Mo- 
tion, and that distinguishing property of absolute Circular 
Motion, that there was a Centrifugal Force in the body 
moved ; for God causes a Centrifugal Force in that body, 
that can be supposed to move circularly, consistently with 
the Laws of Motion, in that and in all other things, on 
which it has a near, or a remote, dependence, and which 
must be supposed to move in order to the observance of 
those Laws in the Universe. For instance, when a bushel, 
with water in it, is violently whirled round, before the 
water takes the impression, there is a continual change of 

osition between the water and the parts of the bushel ; 
Bat yet that must not be supposed to move as fast as that 
position is altered; because if we follow it, it will not 
hold out consistent with the Laws of motion in the Uni- 
verse, for if the Water moves, then the bushel does not 
move; and if the Bushel does not move, then the Earth 
moves round the bushel, every time that seems to turn 
round ; but there can be no such alteration in the motion 
of the Earth created naturally, or in observance of the 
Laws of Nature. 


[2.] PLACE OF MINDS. Our common way of con- 
ceiving of what is Spiritual, is very gross, and shadowy, 
and corporeal, with dimensions and figure, &c. though it 
be supposed to be very clear, so that we can see through 
it. If we would get a right notion of what is Spiritual, 
we must think of Thought, or Inclination, or Delight. 
How large is that thing in the Mind which they call 
Thought? Is Love square, or round? Is the surface of 
Hatred rough, or smooth? Is Joy an inch, or a foot, in 
diameter? These are Spiritual things ; and why should we 
then form such a ridiculous idea of Spirits, as to think 
them so long, so thick, or so wide; or to think there is a 
necessity of their being square, or round, or some other 
certain figure ? é 

Therefore Spirits cannot be im place, in such a sense, 
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that all, within the given limits, shall be where the Spirit 
is, and all without such a circumscription, where he is not; 
but in this sense only, that all created Spirits have clearer 
and more strongly impressed ideas of things, in one place 
than in another, or can produce effects here, and not there; 
and as this place alters, so Spirits move. In Spirits united 
to bodies, the Spirit more strongly perceives things where 
the body is, and can there immediately produce effects ; 
and in this sense the soul can be said to be in the sume 
place where the body is. And this law is, that we call the 
Union between soul and body. So the soul may be said to 
be in the brain; because ideas, that come by the body, 
immediately ensue, only on alterations that are made there; 
mie the soul most immediately produces effects no where 
else. 

No doubt that all Finite Spirits, united to bodies or not, 
are thus in place; that is, that they perceive, or passively 
receive, ideas, only of created things, that are in some par- 
ticular place at a given time. At least a Finite Spirit 
cannot thus be in all places at a time, equally. And 
doubtless the change of the place, where they perceive 
most strongly and produce effects immediately, is regular 
and successive; which is the motion of Spirits. 


{31.] From what is said above, we learn, that the seat 
of the Soul is not in the Brain, any otherwise, than as to 
its immediate operations, and the immediate operation of 
things on it. ‘The Soul may also be said to be in the 
Heart, or the Affections, for its immediate operations are 
there also. Hence we learn the propriety of the Scriptures 
calling the soul, the Heart, when considered with respect 
to the Will and the Affections. 

We seem to think in our heads, because most of the 
ideas, of which our thoughts are constituted, or about 
which they are conversant, come by the sensories that are 
in the head, especially the sight and hearing, or those 
ideas of Reflection, that arise from hence; and partly 
egies we feel the effects of thought and study in our 
head. 


[35.] Srrmnc the Brain exists only mentally, I there- 
fore acknowledge, that I speak improperly, when I say, 
the Soul is in the Brain, only as to its operations. For, to 
speak yet more strictly and abstractly, ‘tis nothing but the 
connexion of the operations of the Soul with these, and 
those modes of its own ideas, or those mental acts of the 
Deity ; seeing the Brain exists only in idea. But we 
have got so far beyond those things for which language 
was chiefly contrived, that, unless we use extreme caution, 
we cannot speak, except we speak exceeding unintelligibly, 
without literally contradicting ourselves.—Coroll. No won- 
der, therefore, that the high and abstract mysteries of the 
Deity, the prime and most abstract of all beings, imply so 
many seeming contradictions. 


[32.] Srzrnc Human Souls and Finite Spirits are said 
to be in this place or that, only because they are so as to 
mutual communications ; it follows that the Scripture, 
when it speaks of God being in heaven, of his dwelling in 
Israel, of his dwelling in the hearts of his people, does 
not speak so improperly as has been thought. 


[4.] UNION of mind with body. The Mind is so 
united with the Body, that an alteration is caused in the 
Body, it is probable, by every action of the Mind. By 
those acts that are very vigorous, a great alteration is very 
sensible; at some times, when the vigour of the body is 
impaired by disease, especially in the head, almost every 
action causes a sensible alteration of the Body. 


[3.] PERCEPTION of separate minds. Our percep- 
tions, or ideas that we passively receive by our bodies, are 
communicated to us immediately by God, while our minds 
are united with our bodies; but only we in.some measure 
know the rule. We know that, upon such alterations in 
our minds, there follow such ideas in the mind. It need, 
therefore, be no difficulty with us, how we shall perceive 
things when we are Separate. They will be communicated 
then, also, and according to some rule, no doubt, only we 
know not what. 
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[68.] REASON. A person may have a strong Reason 
and yet not a good Reason. He may havea strength of 
mind to drive an argument, and yet not have even balances. 
It is not so much from a defect of the reasoning ey 
as from a fault of the disposition. When men of strong 
Reason do not form an even and just judgment, ’tis for 
one of these two reasons : either a liableness to Prejudice, 
through natural temper, or education, or circumstances ; 
or, for want of a great love to Truth, and of fear of Error, 
that shall cause a watchful circumspection, that nothing, 
relative to the case in question of any weight, shall escape 
the observation and just estimation, to distinguish with 
great exactness between what is real and solid, and what 
is only colour, and shadow, and words. 

Persons of mean capacities may see the Reason of that, 
which requires a nice and exact attention, and a long dis- 
course, to explain—as the reason why Thunder should be 
so much feared; and many other things that might be 
mentioned. 


[16] CONSCIOUSNESS is the mind’s perceiving 
what is in itself,—ideas, actions, passions, and every thing 
that is there perceptible. It is a sort of feeling within it- 
self. The mind feels when it thinks; so it feels when it 
discerns, feels when it loves, and feels when it hates. 


[69.] MEMORY is the identity, in some degree, of 
Ideas that we formerly had in our minds, with a con- 
sciousness that we formerly had them, and a supposition 
that their former being in the mind is the cause of their 
being in us at present. There is not only the presence of 
the same ideas, that were in our minds formerly, but also, 
an act of the judgment, that they were there formerly, and 
that judgment, not properly from proof, but from natural 
a arising from a Law of nature which God hath 

xed. 

In Memory, in mental principles, habits, and inclinations, 
there is something really abiding in the mind, when there 
are no acts or exercises of them; much in the same 
manner, as there is a chair in this room, when no mortal 
perceives it. For when we say, There are chairs in this 
room, when none perceives it, we mean, that minds would 
perceive chairs here, according to the Law of Nature in 
such circumstances. So when we say, A person has 
these and those things, laid up in his memory, we mean, 
they would actually be repeated in his mind, upon some 
certain occasions, according to the Law of Nature; though 
we cannot describe, particularly, the Law of Nature about 
these mental acts, so well as we can about other things. 


[11.] PERSONAL IDENTITY. Well might Mr. 
Locke say, that Identity of person consisted in identity 
of consciousness ; for he might have said that identity of 
spirit, too, consisted in the same consciousness ; for a 
mind or spirit is nothing else but consciousness, and: what 
is included init. The same consciousness is, to all intents 
and purposes, individually, the very same spirit, or sub- 
stance; as muchas the same particle of matter can be the 
same with itself, at different times. 


[72.] Ipentrry of person is what seems never yet to 
have been explained. It is a mistake, that it consists in 
sameness, or identity, of consciousness—if, by sameness 
of consciousness, be meant, having the same ideas here- 
after, that I have now, with a notion or apprehension that 
I had had them before ; just in the same manner as I now 
have the same ideas, that I had in time past, by memory. 
It is possible, without doubt, in the nature of things, for 
God to annihilate me, and after my annihilation to create 
another being that shall have the same ideas in his mind 
that I have, and with the like apprehension that he had 
had them before, in like manner as a person has by 
memory; and yet I be in no way concerned ir it, having 
no reason to fear what that being shall suffer, or to hope 
for what he shall enjoy.—Can any one deny, that it is 

ossible, after my annihilation, to create two beings in the 
niverse, both of them having my ideas communicated to 
them, with such a notion of their having had them before, 
after the manner of memory, and yet be ignorant one of 
another ; and, in such case, will any one say, that both 
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these are one and the same person, as they must be, if 
they are both the same person with me. It is possible 
there may be two such bellies each having all the ideas 
that are now in my mind, in the same manner that I should 
have by memory, if my own being were continued ; and 
yet these two beings not only be ignorant one of another, 
but also be in a very different state, one in a state of en- 


jovment and pleasure, and the other in a state of great 


suffering and torment. Yea, there seems to be nothing of 
impossibility in the Nature of things, but that the Most 
High could, if he saw fit, cause there to be another being, 
who should begin to exist in some distant part of the 
Universe, with the same ideas I now have, after the manner 
of memory: and should henceforward co-exist with me; 
we both retaining a consciousness of what was before the 
moment of his first existence, in like manner; but thence- 
forward should have a different train of ideas. Will any 
one say, that he, in such a case, is the same person with 
me, when I know nothing of his sufferings, and am never 
the better for his joys. 


[29.] POWER. We have explained a Cause to be 
that, after, or upon, the Existence of which, or its Evistence 
in such a manner, the existence of another thing follows. 
The Connexion between these two existences, or between 
the Cause and Effect, is what we call Power. Thus the 
Sun, above the Horizon, enlightens the Atmosphere. So 
we say the Sun has power to enlighten the Atmosphere. 
That is, there is such a connexion between the Sun, being 
above the Horizon, after such a manner, and the Atmos- 
phere being enlightened, that one always follows the other. 
So the Sun has power to melt wax: That is, the Sun and 
wax so existing, the melting of the wax follows. Thereisa 
connexion between one and the other. So Man has power 
to do this or that: That is, if he exists after such a manner, 
there follows the existence of another thing: if he wills 
this or that, it will be so. God has power to do all things, 
because there is nothing but what follows upon his willing 
of it. When Intelligent beings are said to have power to 
do this or that; by it is meant, the Connexion between 
this or that, upon this manner of their existing, their will- 
ing: in which sense they have power to do many things 
that they never shall will. 

Coroll. Hence it follows, that men, in a very proper 
sense, may be said to have power to abstain from sin, and 
to repent, to do good works and to live holily ; because it 
depends on their Will. 


[59.] JUDGMENT. The mind passes a judgment, in 
multitudes of cases, where it has learned to judge by per- 
petual experience, not only exceedingly quick, as soon as 
one thought can follow another, but absolutely without 
any reflection at all, and at the same moment, without any 
time intervening. Though the thing is not properly self- 
evident, yet it judges without any ratiocination, merely by 
force of habit. Thus, when I hear such and such sounds, 
or see such letters, I judge that such things are signified 
without reasoning. When I have such ideas coming in 
by my sense of seeing, appearing after such a manner, I 
judge without any reasoning, that the things are further 
off, than others that appear after such a manner. When 
I see a globe, I judge it to be a globe, though the image 
impressed on my sensory is only that of a flat circle, ap- 
pearing variously in various parts. And in ten thousand 
other cases, the ideas are habitually associated together, 
and they come into the mind together.—So likewise, in 
innumerable cases, men act without any proper act of 
the Will at that time commanding, through habit. As 
when a man is walking, there is not a new act of the 
Will every time a man takes up his foot and sets it down. 

Coroll. Hence there is no necessity of allowing reason 
to Beasts, in many of those actions, that many are ready 
to argue are rational actions. As cattle in a team are 
wont to act as the driver would have them, upon his 
making such and such sounds, either to stop or go along, 
or turn hither or thither, because they have been forced to 
do it, by the whip, upon the using of such words. It is 
become habitual, so that they never do it rationally, but 
either from force or from habit. So of all the actions 
that beasts are taught to perform, dogs, and horses, and 
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parrots, &c. And those, that they learn of themselves to 
do, are merely by virtue of appetite and habitual associa- 
tion of ideas. Thus a horse learns to perform such actions 
for his food, because he has accidentally had the percep- 
tions of such actions, associated with the pleasant per- 
ceptions of taste: and so his appetite makes him perform 
the action, without any reason or judgment. ‘ 


Tue main difference between Men and Beasts is, that 
Men are capable of reflecting upon what passes in their 
own minds. Beasts have nothing but direct conscious- 
ness. Men are capable of viewing what is in themselves, 
contemplatively. Man was made for spiritual exercises 
and enjoyments, and therefore is made capable, by re- 
flection, to behold and contemplate spiritual things. Hence 
it arises that Man is capable of Religion. 

A very great difference between Men and Beasts is, that 
Beasts have no voluntary actions about their own thoughts ; 
for it is in this only, that reasoning differs from mere per- 
ception and memory. It is the act of the Will, in bringing 
its ideas into Contemplation, and ranging and comparing 
of them in Reflection and Abstraction. The minds of 
Beasts, if | may call them minds, are purely passive with 
respect to all their ideas. The minds of Men are not only 
passive, but abundantly active. Ilerein probably is the 
most distinguishing difference between Men and Beasts. 
Herein is the difference between Intellectual, or Rational, 
Will, and mere Animal Appetite, that the latter is a 
simple Inclination to, or Aversion from, such and such 
Sensations, which are the only ideas that they are capable of, 
that are not active about their ideas: the former is a Will 
that is active about its own ideas, in disposing of them 
among themselves, or Appetite towards those ideas that 
are acquired by such action. 

The Association of ideas in Beasts, seems to be much 
quicker and stronger than in Men: at least in many of 
them. 

It would not suppose any exalted faculty in Beasts, to 
suppose that like ideas in them, if they have any, excite one 
another. Nor can I think why it should be so any the 
less for the weakness and narrowness of their faculties ; in 
such things, where to perceive the argument of ideas, re- 
quires neither attention nor comprehension. And experi- 
ence teaches us, that what we call thought in them, is 
thus led from one thing to another. 


[17.] LOGIC. One reason why, at first, before I knew 
other Logic, I used to be mightily pleased with the study 
of the Old Logic, was, because it was very pleasant to see 
my thoughts, that before lay in my mind jumbled without 
any distinction, ranged into order and distributed into 
classes and subdivisions, so that [ could tell where they 
all belonged, and run them upto their general heads. For 
this Logic consisted much in Distributions and Defini- 
tions ; and their maxims gave occasion to observe new and 
strange dependencies of ideas, and a seeming agreement of 
multitudes of them in the same thing, that I never ob- 
served before. 


[66.] IDEAS. All sorts of ideas of things are but the 
repetitions of those very things over again—as well the 
ideas of colours, figures, solidity, tastes, and smells, as the 
ideas of thought and mental acts. 


[67.] LOVE is not properly said to be an idea, any 
more than Understanding is said to be an idea. Under- 
standing and Loving are different acts of the mind en- 
tirely ; and so Pleasure and Pain are not properly ideas. 

Though Pleasure and Pain may imply perception in 
their nature, yet it does not follow, that they are properly 
ideas. There is an Act of the mind in it. An idea is 
only a perception, wherein the mind is passive, or rather 
subjective. The Acts of the mind are not merely ideas. 
All Acts of the mind, about its ideas, are not themselves 
mere ideas. 

Pleasure and Pain have tneir seat in the Will, and not 
in the Understanding. The Will, Choice, &c. is nothing 
else, but the mind's being pleased with an idea, or hav- 
ing a superior pleasedness in something thought of, or a 
desire of a future thing, or a pleasedness in the thought of 
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our union with the thing, or a pleasedness in such a state 


of ourselves, and a degree of pain while we are not in that 


state, or a disagreeable conception of the contrary state at 
that time when we desire it. 


{7.] GENUS. The various distributing and ranking 
of things, and tying of them together, under one com- 
mon abstract idea, 1s, although arbitrary, yet exceedingly 
useful, and indeed absolutely necessary: for how miserable 
should we be, if we could think of things only individually, 
as the beasts do; how slow, narrow, painful, and endless 
would be the exercise of thought. 

What is this putting and tying things together, which is 
done in abstraction ¢ Jt is not merely a tying of them un- 
der the same name; for I do believe, that deaf and dumb 
persons abstract and distribute things into kinds. But it 
1S So putting of them together, that the mind resolves here- 
after to think of them together, under a common notion, as 
if they were a collective substance; the mind being as 
sure, in this proceeding, of reasoning well, as if it were of 
a particular substance; for it has abstracted that which 
belongs alike to all, and has a perfect idea, whose relations 
and properties it can behold, as well as those of the idea 
of one individual. Although this ranking of things be 
arbitrary, yet there is much more foundation for some dis- 
tributions than others. Some are much more useful, and 
much better serve the purposes of abstraction. 


[24.] There is really a difference that the mind makes, 
in the consideration of an Universal, absolutely considered, 
and a Species. There is a difference in the two ideas, 
when we say Man, including simply the abstract idea ; 
and when we say, the Human Sort of Living Creature. 
There is reference had to an idea more abstract. And 
there is this act of the mind in distributing an Universal 
into Species. It ties this abstract idea to two or more less 
abstract ideas, and supposes it limited by them. 

It is not every property that belongs to all the particu- 
lars included in, and proper to, a Genus, and that men 
generally see to be so, that is a part of that complex ab- 
stract idea, that represents all the particulars, or that is a 
part of that nominal essence. But so much is essential, 
which, if men should see any thing less, they would not 
call it by the name, by which they call the Genus. This 
indeed is uncertain, because men never agreed upon fixing 
exact bounds. 


[25.] A part, is one of those many ideas, which we are 
wont to think of together. A whole, is an idea containing 
many of these. 


[47.] Tue rounpaTion of the most considerable Spe- 
cies or Sorts, in which things are ranked, is the order of 
the world—the designed distribution of God and nature. 
When we, in distributing things, differ from that design, 
we don’t know the true essences of things. If the world 
had been created without any order, or design, or beauty, 
indeed, all species would be merely arbitrary. There are 
certain multitudes of things, that God has made to agree, 
very remarkably in something, either as to their outward 
appearance, manner of acting, the effects they produce, or 
that other things produce on them, the manner of their 
production, or God's disposal concerning them, or some 
peculiar perpetual circumstances that they are in. Thus 
diamonds agree in shape; pieces of gold, in that they will 
be divided in agua regia; loadstones, in innumerable 
strange effects that they produce; many plants, in the 
peculiar effects they produce on animal bodies; men, in 
that they are to remain after this life. That inward con- 
formation, that is the foundation of an agreement in these 
things, is the real essence of the thing. For instance, that 
disposition of parts, or whatever it be, in the matter of the 
loadstone, from whence arises the verticity to the poles, 
and its influence on other loadstones and iron, is the real 
essence of the loadstone that is unknown to us. 


[41.] As there is great foundation in Nature for those 
abstract ideas, which we call Universals ; so there is great 
foundation in the common circumstances and necessities 
of mankind, and the constant method of things proceed- 
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ing, for such a tying of simple modes together to the con- 
stituting such mixed modes. This appears from the 
agreement of languages ; for language is very much made 
up of the names of Mixed Modes; and we find that 
almost all those names, in one language, have names that 
answer to them in other languages. The same Mixed 
Mode has a name given to it by most nations. Whence 
it appears that most of the inhabitants of the Earth have 
agreed upon putting together the same Simple Modes 
into Mixed ones, and in the same manner. The learned 
and polished have indeed many more than others: and 
herein chiefly it is, that languages do not answer one to 
another. 


[42.] Tur agreement or similitude of Complex ideas, 
mostly consists in their precise identity, with respect to 
some third idea of some of the simples they are com- 
pounded of. But if there be any similitude or agreement 
between simple ideas themselves, it cannot consist in the 
identity of a third idea that belongs to both ; because the 
ideas are simple; and if you take any thing that belongs 
to them, you take all. Therefore no agreement between 
simple ideas can be resolved into Identity, unless it be 
the identity of Relations. But there seems to be another 
infallible agreement between simple ideas. Thus some 
Colours are more like one to another than others, between 
which there is yet a very manifest difference. So between 
Sounds, Smells, Tastes, and other Sensations. And what 
is that common agreement of all these ideas we call 
colours, whereby we know immediately that that name 
belongs to them. Certainly all colours have an agreement 
one to another, that is quite different from any agreement 
that Sounds can have to them. So is there some common 
agreement to all Sounds, that Tastes cannot have to any 
Sound. It cannot be said that the agreement lies only in 
this, that these simple ideas come all by the ear; so that 
their agreement consists only in their relation they have to 
that organ. For if it should have been so that we had 
lived in the world, and had never found out the way we 
got these ideas we call Sounds, and never once thought or 
considered any thing about it, and should hear some new 
simple sound, I believe nobody would question, but that 
we should immediately perceive an agreement with other 
ideas, that used to come by that sense, though we knew 
not which way one of them came, and should immediately 
call it a Sound, and say we had heard a strange Noise. 
And if we had never had any such sensation as the Head- 
ache, and should have it, [ do not think we should call that 
a new Sound; for there would be so manifest a disagree- 
ment between those simple ideas, of another kind from 
what simple ideas have one with another. 

I have thought, whether or no the agreement of Colours 
did not consist, in a Relation they had to the idea of 
Space ; and whether Colour in general might not be de- 
fined, that idea that filled Space. But I am convinced, 
that there is another sort of agreement beside that; and 
the more, because there can no such common relation be 
thought of, with respect to different Sounds. It is pro- 
bable that this agreement may be resolved into Identity. 
If we follow these ideas to their original in their Organs, 
like sensations may be caused from like motions in the 
Animal Spirits. Herein the likeness is perceived, after the 
same manner as the harmony in a simple colour; but if 
we consider the ideas absolutely, it cannot be. 

Coroll. All Universals, therefore, cannot be made up of 
ideas, abstracted from Particulars; for Colour and Sound 
are Universals, as much as Man or Horse. But the idea 
of Colour, or Sound, in general, cannot be made up of 
ideas, abstracted from particular Colours, or Sounds ; for 
from simple ideas nothing can be abstracted. But these 
Universals are thus formed. The mind perceives that 
some of its ideas agree, in a manner very different from all 
its other ideas. The mind therefore is determined to rank 
those ideas together in its thoughts ; and all new ideas, it 
receives with the like agreement, it naturally, and habitu- 
ally, and at once, places to the same rank and order, and 
calls them by the same name; and by the nature, deter- 
Maination, and habit of the mind, the idea of one excites 
the idea of others. 
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[43.] Many of our Universal ideas are not Arbitrary. 
The tying of ideas together, in Genera and Species, is not 
merely the calling of them by the same name, but such an 
union of them, that the consideration of one shall naturally 
excite the idea of others. But the union of ideas is not 
always arbitrary, but unavoidably arising from the nature 
of the Soul; which is such, that the thinking of one thing, 
of itself, yea, against our wills, excites the thought of other 
things that are like it. Thus, if a person, a stranger to the 
Earth, should see and converse with a man, and a long 
time after should meet with another man, and converse 
with him; the agreement would immediately excite the 
idea of that other man, and those two ideas would be to- 
gether in his mind, for the time to come, yea, in spite of 
him. Soif he should see a third, and afterwards should 
find multitudes, there would be a Genus, or Universal 
Idea, formed in his mind, naturally, without his counsel 
or design. So I cannot doubt but, if a person had been 
born blind, and should have his eyes opened, and should 
immediately have blue placed before his eyes, and then 
red, then green, then yellow; I doubt not, they would 
immediately get into one General Idea—they would be 
united in his mind without his deliberation. 

Coroll. So that God has not only distributed things into 
species, by evidently manifesting, by his making such an 
agreement in things, that he designed such and such par- 
ticulars to be together in the mind; but by making the 
Soul of such a nature, that those particulars, which he 
thus made to agree, are unavoidably together in the mind, 
one naturally exciting and including the others. 


[37.] Genus and Species, indeed, is a mental thing; 
yet, in a sense, Nature has distributed many things into 
Species without our minds. That is, God evidently de- 
signed such Particulars to be together in the mind, and in 
other things. But ’tis not so indeed, with respect to all 
genera. Some therefore may be called Arbitrary Genera, 
others Natural. Nature has designedly made a distribu- 
tion of some things: other distributions are of a mental 
original. 


[56.] NUMBER is a train of differences of ideas, put 
together in the mind’s consideration in orderly succession, 
and considered with respect to their relations one to 
another, as in that orderly mental succession. This mental 
succession is the succession of Time. One may make 
which they will the first, if it be but the first in considera- 
tion. The mind begins where it will, and runs through 
them successively one after another. It is a collection of 
differences ; for it is its being another, in some respect, 
that is the very thing that makes it capable of pertaining to 
multiplicity. They must not merely be put together, in 
orderly succession; but it’s onlv their being considered with 
reference to that relation, they have one to another as differ- 
ences, and in orderly mental succession, that denominates 
it Number.—To be of such a particular number, is for an 
idea to have such a particular relation, and so considered 
by the mind, to other differences put together with it, in 
orderly succession.—So that there is nothing inexplicable 
in the nature of Number, but what Identity and Diversity 
is, and what Succession, or Duration, or Priority and Pos- 
teriority, 1s. 


[57.] DURATION. Pastness, if I may make such a 
word, is nothing but a Mode of ideas. This Mode, per- 
haps, is nothing else but a certain Veterascence, attending 
our ideas. When it is, as we say, Past, the idea, after a 
particular manner, fades and grows old. When an idea 
appears with this mode, we say it is Past, and according 
to the degree of this particular inexpressible mode, so we 
say the thing is longer or more lately past. As in distance, 
it is not only by a natural trigonometry of the eyes, or a 
sort of parallax, that we determine it; because we can 
Judge of distances, as well with one eye, as with two. 
Nor is it by observing the parallelism or aperture of the 
rays, for the mind judges by nothing, but the difference it 
observes in the idea itself, which alone the mind has any 
notice of. But it judges of distance, by a particular mode 
of indistinctness, as has been said before. So it is with 
respect to distance of time, by a certain peculiar inexpres- 
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sible mode of fading and indistinctness, which I call 
Veterascence. 


[65.] I rurnK we find by experience, that when we 
have been in asound sleep, for many hours together, if we 
look back to the time when we were last awake, the ideas 
seem farther off to us, than when we have only ceased 
thinking a few minutes : which cannot be because we see 
a longer train of intermediate ideas in one case, than in 
the other; for I suppose we see none in neither. But there 
is a sort of Veterascence of ideas, that have been a longer 
time in the mind. When we look upon them, they do not 
look just as those that are much nearer. This Veteras- 
cence consists, I think, in blotting out the little distinc- 
tions, the minute parts, and fine strokes of it. This is one 
way of judging of the distance of Visible objects. In this 
respect, a house, a tree, do not look at a little distance, as 
they do very near. They not only do not appear so big ; 
but a multitude of the little distinctions vanish, that are 
plain when we are near. 


[53.] SENSATION. Our Senses, when sound, and 
in ordinary circumstances, are not properly fallible in any 
thing: that is, we mean our Experience by our Senses. 
If we mean any thing else, neither fallibility nor certainty 
in any way belongs to the Senses. Nor are our Senses 
certain in any thing at all, any other way, than by constant 
experience by our Senses. That is, when our Senses 
make such or such representations, we constantly expe- 
rience, that things are in themselves thus or thus. So, 
when a thing appears after such a manner, I judge it to 
be at least two rods off, at least two feet broad; but I 
only know, by constant experience, that a thing, that 
makes such a representation, is so far off, and so big. 
And so my senses are as certain in every thing, when [ 
have equal opportunity and occasion to experience. And 
our senses are said to deceive us in some things, because 
our situation does not allow us to make trial, or our cir- 
cumstances do not lead us to it, and so we are apt to 
judge by our experience, in other and different cases. 
Thus, our Senses make us think, that the Moon is among 
the clouds, because we cannot try it so quick, easily, and 
frequently, as we do the distance of things, that are nearer. 
But the Senses of an Astronomer, who observes the Pa- 
rallax of the Moon, do not deceive him, but lead him to 
the truth. Though the idea of the Moon’s distance will 
never be exercised, so quick and naturally, upon every 
occasion, hecause of the tediousness and infrequency of 
the trial; and there are not so many ways of trial, so 
many differences in the Moon’s appearance, from what a 
lesser thing amongst the clouds would have, as there are 
in things nearer. I can remember when I was so young, 
that seeing two things in the same building, one of which 
was twice so far off as the other, yet, seeing one over the 
other, I thought they had been of the same distance, one 
right over the other. My senses then were deceitful in 
that thing, though they made the same representations as 
now, and yet now they are not deceitful. The only dif- 
ference is in experience. Indeed, in some things, our 
senses make no difference in the representation, where 
there is a difference in the things. But in those things, 
our experience by our Senses will lead us not to judge at 
all, and so they will deceive. We are in danger of being 
deceived by our Senses, in judging of appearances, by our 
experience in different things, or by judging where we 
have had no experience, or the like. 


{19.] Tarnes, that we know by immediate Sensation, 
we know intuitively; and they are properly self-evident 
truths: as, Grass is green; The Sun shines; Honey is 
sweet. When we say that Grass is yreen, all that we can 
be supposed to mean by it, is—that, in a constant course, 
when we see Grass, the idea of green is excited by it; 
and this we know self-evidently. 


[55.] APPETITE of the Mind. As all ideas are 
wholly in the mind, so is all Appetite. To have Appetite 
towards a thing is as remote from the nature of Matter, as 
to have Thought. There are some of the Appetites, that 
are called Natural Appetites, that are not indeed natural 
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to the Soul; as the Appetite to meat and drink. I be- 
lieve when the Soul has that sort of pain, which is in hun- 
ger and thirst, if the Soul never had experienced that food 
and drink remove that pain, it would create no Appetite 
to any thing. A man would be just as incapable of such 
an Appetite, as he is to food he never smelt nor tasted. 
So the Appetite of scratching when it itches. 


{15.] TRUTH. After all that has been said and 
done, the only adequate definition of Truth is, The agree- 
ment of our ideas with existence. To explain what this 
existence is, is another thing. In abstract ideas, it is no- 
thing but the ideas themselves; so their truth is their con- 
sistency with themselves. In things that are supposed to be 
without us, it is the determination and fixed mode of 
God’s exciting ideas in us. So that Truth, in these things, 
is an agreement of our ideas with that series in God. It 
is existence; and that is all that we can say. It is im- 
possible that we should explain a perfectly abstract and 
mere idea of existence; only we always find this, by 
running of it up, that God and Real Existence are the same. 

Coroll. Hence we learn how properly it may be said, 
that God is, and that there is none else; and how pro- 
per are these names of the Deity, Jenovaun, and I am 
THaT I am. 


[6.] Trutu is The perception of the relations there are 
between ideas. Falsehood is The supposition of relations 
be/ween ideas that are inconsistent with those rdeas them- 
selves; not their disagreement with things without. All 
truth is in the mind, and only there. It is ideas, or what 
is in the mind, alone, that can be the object of the mind; 
and what we call Truth, is a consistent supposition of re- 
lations, between what is the object of the mind. False- 
hood is an inconsistent supposition of relations. The 
Truth, that is in a mind, must be in that mind as to its 
object, and every thing pertaining to it. The only foun- 
dation of Error is inadequateness and imperfection of 
ideas ; for, if the idea were perfect, it would be impossible 
but that all its relations should be perfectly perceived. 


[10.] Truru, in the general, may be defined, after the 
most strict and metaphysical manner, The consistency and 
agreement of our ideas with the ideas of God. I confess 
this, in ordinary conversation, would not half so much 
tend to enlighten one in the meaning of the word, as to 
say, The agreement of our ideas with the things as they are. 
But it should be inquired, What is it for our ideas to agree 
with things as they are? seeing that corporeal things exist 
no otherwise than mentally ; and as for most other things, 
they are only abstract ideas. ‘Truth, as to external things, 
is the consistency of our ideas with those ideas, or that 
train and series of ideas, that are raised in our minds, ac- 
cording to God’s stated order and law. 

Truth, as to abstract ideas, is the consistency of our 
ideas with themselves. As when our idea of a circle, or a 
triangle, or any of their parts, is agreeable to the idea we 
have stated and agreed to call by the name of a circle, or 
a triangle. And it may still be said, that Truth is, the 
consistency of our ideas with themselves. Those ideas are 
false, that are not consistent with the series of ideas, that 
are raised in our minds, by according to the order of 
nature. 

Coroll. 1. Hence we see, in how strict a sense it may be 
said, that God is Truth itself. fae ; 

Coroll. 2. Hence it appears, that Truth consists in having 
perfect and adequate ideas of things: For instance, if L 
judge truly how far distant the Moon is from the Earth, 
we need not say, that this Truth consists, in the perception 
of the relation, between the two ideas of the Moon and 
the Earth, but in the adequateness. 

Coroll. 3. Hence Certainty is the clear perception of this 
perfection. Therefore, if we had perfect ideas of all things 
at once, that is, could have all in one view, we should 
know all truth at the same moment, and there would be 
no such thing as Ratiocination, or finding out Truth. And 
Reasoning is only of use to us, in consequence of the 
paucity of our ideas, and because we can have but very 
few in view at once.—Ilence it is evident, that all things 
are self-evident to God. 
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[5.] CERTAINTY. Determined that there are many 
degrees of certainty, though not indeed of absolute cer- 
tainty ; which is infinitely strong. We are certain of 
many things upon demonstration, which yet we may be 
made more certain of by more demonstration; because 
although, according to the strength of the mind, we see 
the connexion of the ideas, yet a stronger mind would see 
the connexion more perfectly and strongly, because it 
would have the ideas more perfect. We have not such 
strength of mind, that we can perfectly conceive of but 
very few things; and some little of the strength of an idea 
is lost, in a moment of time, as we, in the mind, look 
successively on the train of ideas in a demonstration. 


[8.] RULES OF REASONING. It is no matter 
how abstracted our notions are—the farther we penetrate 
and come to the prime reality of the thing, the better; 
provided we can go to such a degree of abstraction, and 
carry it out clear. We may go so far in abstraction, that, 
although we may thereby, in part, see Truth and Reality, 
and farther than ever was seen before, yet we may not be 
able more than just to touch it, and to have a few obscure 
glances. We may not have strength of mind to conceive 
clearly of the Manner of it. We see farther indeed, but it 
is very obscurely and indistinctly. We had better stop a 
degree or two short of this, and abstract no farther than we 
can conceive of the thing distinctly, and explain it clearly : 
otherwise we shall be apt to run into error, and confound 
our minds. 


[54.] REASONING. We know our own existence, and 
the existence of every thing, that we are conscious of in our 
own minds, intuitively ; but all our reasoning, with respect 
to Real Existence, depends upon that natural, unavoidable, 
and invariable disposition of the mind, when it sees a thing 
begin to be, to conclude certainly, that there is a Cause of 
it; or if it seesa thing to be in a very orderly, regular, and 
exact manner, to conclude that some Design regulated 
and disposed it. That a thing that begins to be should 
make itself, we know implies a contradiction ; for we see 
intuitively, that the ideas, that such an expression excites, 
are inconsistent. And that any thing should start up into 
being, without any cause at all, itself, or any thing else, is 
what the mind, do what we will, will for ever refuse to re- 
ceive, but will perpetually reject. When we therefore see 
any thing begin to be, we intuitively know there is a cause 
of it, and not by ratiocination, or any kind of argument. 
This is an innate principle, in that sense, that the soul is 
born with it—a necessary, fatal propensity, so to conclude, 
on every occasion. 

And this is not only true of every new existence of those 
we call Substances, but of every alteration that is to be 
seen: any new existence of any new mode, we necessarily 
suppese to be from a cause. For instance, if there had 
been nothing but one globe of solid matter, which in time 
past had been at perfect rest ; if it starts away into motion, 
we conclude there is some cause of that alteration. Or if 
that globe, in time past, had been moving in a straight 
line, and turns short about at right angles with its former 
direction ; or if it had been moving with such a degree of 
celerity, and all at once moves with but half that swiftness. 
And it is all one, whether these alterations be in Bodies, 
or in Spirits, their beginning must have a cause: the first 
alteration that there is in a Spirit, after it is created, let it 
be an alteration in what it will; and so the rest. So, ifa 
Spirit always, in times past, had had such an inclination, 
for instance, always loved and chosen sin, and then has a 
quite contrary inclination, and loves and chooses holiness ; 
the beginning of this alteration, or the first new existence 
in that Spirit towards it, whether it were some action, or 
whatsoever, had some cause. 

And, indeed, it is no matter, whether we suppose a 
being has a beginning or no, if we see it exists in a par- 
ticular manner, for which way of existing we know that 
there is no more reason, as to any thing in the thing itself, 
than any other different manner; the mind necessarily 
concludes, that there is some cause of its existing, more 
than any other way. For instance, if there is but one 
piece of matter existing from all eternity, and that bea 
square ; we unavoidably conclude, there is some cause 
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why it is square, seeing there is nothing in the thing itself 
that more inclines it to that figure, than to an infinite 
number of other figures. The same may be said as to 
rest, or motion, or the manner of motion ; and for all other 
bodies existing, the mind seeks a Cause why. 

When the mind sees a being existing very regularly, 
and in most exact order, especially if the order consists in 
the exact regulation of a very great multitude of particulars, 
if it be the best order, as to use and beauty, that the mind 
can conceive of, that it could have been, the mind un- 
avoidably concludes, that its Cause was a being that had 
design : for instance, when the mind perceives the beauty 
and contrivance of the world; for the world might have 
been one infinite number of confusions, and not have been 
disposed beautifully and usefully ; yea, infinite times an 
infinite number, and so, if we multiply infinite by infinite, 
in infinitum. So that, if we suppose the world to have 
existed from all eternity, and to be continually all the 
while without the guidance of design, passing under dif- 
ferent changes; it would have been, according to such a 
multiplication, infinite to one, whether it would ever have 
hit upon this form or no. Note—This way of concluding 
is a sort of ratiocination. 


[58.] REASONING does not absolutely differ from 
Perception, any further than there is the act of the will 
about it. It appears to be so in demonstrative Reasoning. 
Because the knowledge of a self-evident truth, it is evi- 
dent, does not differ from Perception. But all demon- 
strative knowledge consists in, and may be resolved into, 
the knowledge of self-evident truths. And it is also evi- 
dent, that the act of the mind, in other reasoning, is not 
of a different nature from demonstrative Reasoning. 


{[71.] KNOWLEDGE is not the perception of the 
agreement, or disagreement, of ideas, but rather the percep- 
tion of the wnion, or disunion, of ideas—or the perceiving 
whether two or more ideas belong to one another. : 

Coroll. Hence it is not impossible to believe, or know, 
the Truth of Mysrerres, or propositions that we cannot 
comprehend, or see the manner how the several ideas, that 
belong to the proposition, are united. Perhaps it cannot 
properly be said, that we see the agreement of the ideas, 
unless we see how they agree. But we may perceive that 
they are wnited, and know that they be/ong one to another; 
though we do not know the manner how they are tied 
together. 


[22.] PREJUDICE. Those ideas, which do not 
pertain to the prime essence of things,—such as all cojours 
that are every where objected to our eyes; and sounds 
that are continually in our ears ; those that affect the touch, 
as cold and heats; and all our sensations,—exceedingly 
clog the mind, in searching into the innermost nature of 
things, and cast such a mist over things, that there is need 
of a sharp sight to see clearly through ; for these will be 
continually in the mind, and associated with other ideas, 
let us be thinking of what we will; and it is a continual 
care and pains to keep clear of their entanglements, in our 
scrutinies into things. This is one way, whereby the body 
and the senses observe the views of the mind. "The world 
seems so differently to our eyes, to our ears, and other 
senses, from the idea we have of it by reason, that we can 
hardly realize the latter. i 


{18.] WORDS. Weare used to apply the same words 
a hundred different ways ; and ideas being so much tied 
and associated with the words, they lead us into a thou- 
sand real mistakes ; for where we find that the words may 
be connected, the ideas being by custom tied with them, 
we think the ideas may be connected likewise, and applied 
every where, and in every way, as the Words. 


[23.] THE reason why the names of Spiritual things are 
all, or most of them, derived from the names of Sensible 
or Corporeal ones—as Imagination, Conception, Appre- 
hend, &c.—is, because there was no other way of making 
others readily understand men’s meaning, when they first 
signified these things by sounds, than by giving of them 
the names of things sensible, to which they had an analogy. 
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They could thus point it out with the finger, and so ex- 
plain themselves as in sensible things. 


[48.] DEFINITION. That is not always a true De- 
finition, that tends most to give us to understand the 
meaning of a word; but that, which would give any one 
the clearest notion of the meaning of the word, if he had 
never been in any way acquainted with the thing signified 
by that word. For instance, if I was to explain the mean- 
ing of the word Motion, to one that had seen things move, 
but was not acquainted with the word ; perhaps I should 
say, Motion is a thing’s going from one place to another. 
But, if I was to explain it to one, who had never seen any 
thing move, (if that could be,) I should say, Motion is a 
Body’s existing successively in ull the immediately contigu- 
ous parts of any distance, without continuing any time in 
any. 


[20.] INSPIRATION. The evidence of immediate 
Inspiration that the prophets had, when they were imme- 
diately inspired by the Soirit of God with any truth, is an 
absolute sort of certainty ; and the knowledge is in a sense 
intuitive—much in the same manner as Faith, and Spi- 
ritual Knowledge of the truth of Religion. Such bright 
ideas are raised, and such a clear view of a perfect agree- 
ment with the excellencies of the Divine Nature, that it is 
known to be a communication from him. All the Deity 
aps in the thing, and in every thing pertaining to it. 

he prophet has so divine a sense, such a divine dispo- 
sition, such a divine pleasure ; and sees so divine an ex- 
cellency, and so divine a power, in what is revealed, that 
he sees as immediately that God is there, as we perceive 
one another’s presence, when we are talking together face 
to face. And our features, our voice, and our shapes, are 
not so clear manifestations of us, as those spiritual resem- 
blances of God, that are in the Inspiration, are manifesta- 
tions of him. But yet there are doubtless various degrees 
in Inspiration. 


(21.] THE WILL. It is not that which appears the 
greatest good, or the greatest apparent good, that deter- 
mines the Will. It is not the greatest good apprehended, 
or that which is apprehended to be the greatest good ; but 
the Greatest Apprehension of good. It is not merely by 
judging that any thing is a great good, that good is appre- 
hended, or appears. ‘There are other ways of apprehend- 
ing good. The-having a clear and sensible idea of any 
good, is one way of good’s appearing, as well as judging 
that there is good. ‘Therefore, all those things are to be 
considered—the degree of the judgment, by which a thing 
is judged to be good, and the contrary evil; the degree of 
goodness under which it appears, and the evil of the con- 
trary; and the clearness of the idea and strength of the 
conception of the goodness and of the evil. And that 
Good, of which there is the greatest apprehension or sense, 
all those things being taken together, is chosen by the 
Will. And if there be a greater apprehension of good to 
be obtained, or evil escaped, by doing a thing, than in let- 
ting it alone, the Will determines to the doing it. The 
mind will be for the present most uneasy in neglecting it, 
and the mind always avoids that, in which it would be for 
the present most uneasy. The degree of apprehension of 
good, which I suppose to determine the Will is composed 
of the degree of good apprehended, and the degree of ap- 
prehension. The degree of apprehension, again, is com- 
posed of the strength of the conception, and the judgment. 


[60.] WILL, ITS DETERMINATION. The great- 
est mental existence of Good, the greatest degree of the 
mind’s sense of Good, the greatest degree of apprehension, 
or perception, or idea of own Good, always determines the 
Will. Where three things are to be considered, that make 
up the proportion of mental existence of own good ; for it 
is the proportion compounded of these three proportions 
that always determines the Will. 1. The degree of good 
apprehended, or the degree of good represented by idea. 
This used to be reckoned by many the only thing that 
determined the Will.—2. The proportion or degree of 
apprehension or perception—the degree of the view the 
mind has of it, or the degree of the ideal perceptive pre- 
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sence of the good in the mind. This consists in two 
things. (1.) In the degree of the judgment. This is dif- 
ferent from the first thing we mentioned, which was the 
judgment of the degree of good ; but we speak now of the 
degree of that judgment, according to the degree of assur- 
ance or certainty. (2.) The Deepness of the sense of the 
goodness ; or the clearness, liveliness, and sensibleness of 
the goodness or sweetness, or the strength of the impres- 
sion on the mind. As one, that has just tasted honey, has 
more of an idea of its goodness, than one that never tasted, 
though he also fully believes that it is very sweet, yea as 
sweet as it is. And he that has seen a great beauty, has a 
far more clear and strong idea of it, than he that never saw 
it. Good, as it is thus most clearly and strongly present 
to the mind, will proportionally more influence the mind 
to incline and will.—3. There is to be considered the pro- 
portion or degree of the mind’s apprehension of the ide 
priety of the good, or of its Own Concernment in it. 
Thus the soul has a clearer and stronger apprehension of 
a pleasure, that it may enjoy the next hour, than of the 
same pleasure that it is sure it may enjoy ten years hence, 
though the latter doth really as much concern it as the 
former. There are usually other things concur, to make 
men choose present, before future, good. They are gene- 
rally more certain of the good, and have a stronger sense 
of it. But if they were equally certain, and it were the 
very same good, and they were sure it would be the same, 
vet the soul would be most inclined to the nearest, because 
they have not so lively an apprehension of themselves, 
and of the good, and of the whole matter. And then 
there is the pain and uneasiness of enduring such an 
appetite so long a time, that generally comes in. But yet 
this matter wants to be made something more clear, why 
the soul is mcre strongly inclined to near than distant 
good. 

It is utterly impossible but that it should be so, that 
the inclination and choice of the mind should always be 
determined by Good, as mentally or ideallv existing. It 
would be a contradiction to suppose otherwise, for we 
mean nothing else by Good, but that which agrees with 
the inclination and disposition of the mind. And surely 
that, which agrees with it, must agree with it. And it 
also implies a contradiction, to suppose that that good, 
whose mental or ideal being is greatest, does not always 
determine the Will; for we mean nothing else, by Great- 
est Good, but that which agrees most with the inclination 
and disposition of the soul. It is ridiculous to say, that 
the soul does not incline to that most, which is most agree- 
able to the inclination of the soul.—I think I was not 
mistaken when I said that nothing else is meant by Good, 
here, but that that agrees with the Inclination and Dispo- 
sition of the mind. If they do not mean that that strikes 
the mind, that that is agreeable to it, that that pleases it, 
and falls in with the disposition of its nature ; then I would 
know, What is meant. 


Tue WIzz is no otherwise different from the Inclination, 
than that we commonly call that the, Will, that is the 
Mind’s Inclination, with respect to its own Immediate 
Actions. 


[70.] Tuar it is not Uneasiness, in our present circum- 
stances, that always determines the Will, as Mr. Locke 
supposes, is evident by this, that there may be an Act of 
the Will, in choosing and determining to forbear to act, 
or move, when some action is proposed to a man ; as well 
as in choosing to act. Thus, if a man be put upon rising 
from his seat, and going to a certain place ; his voluntary 
refusal is an act of the Will, which does not arise from 
any uneasiness in his present circumstances certainly. An 
act of voluntary refusal is as truly an act of the Will, as 
an act of choice; and indeed there is an act of choice in 
an act of refusal. The Will chooses to neglect : it prefers 
the opposite of that which is refused. 


[39.] CONSCIENCE. Beside the two sorts of As- 
sent of the mind, called Wi/l and Judgment, there is a 
third, arising from a sense of the General Beauty and 
Harmony of things, which is Conscience. ‘There are some 
things, which move a kind of horror in the mind, which 
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yet the mind wills and chooses ; and some, which are 
agreeable in this way to its make and constitution, which 

et it chooses not. These Assents of Will and Conscience 

ave indeed a common object, which is Excellency. Sull 
they differ. The one is always General Excellency : that 
is Harmony, taking in its relation to the Whole System 
of beings. The other, that Excellency which most strongly 
effects, whether the Excellency be more general or parti- 
cular. But the degree, wherein we are affected by any 
Excellency, is in proportion compounded of the Exten- 
siveness, and the Intensiveness, of our view of that Ex- 
cellency. 


{1.] EXCELLENCY. There has nothing been more 
without a definition, than Excellency ; although it be what 
weare more concerned with than any thing else whatsoever: 
yea, we are concerned with nothing else. But what is 
this Excellency? Wherein is one thing excellent, and 
another evil; one beautiful, and another deformed ? Some 
have said that all Excellency is Harmony, Symmetry, or 
Proportion; but they have not yet explained it. We 
would know, Why Proportion is more excellent than Dis- 
proportion; that is, why Proportion is pleasant to the 
mind, and Disproportion unpleasant? Proportion is a 
thing that may be explained yet further. It is an Equal- 
ity, or Likeness of ratios ; so that it is the Equality that 
makes the Proportion. Excellency therefore seems to 
consist in ae ity. Thus, if there be two perfect egual 
circles, or globes, together, there is something more of 
beauty than if they were wnequal, disproportionate magni- 
tudes. And if two parallel lines be drawn, the beauty is 
greater, than if they were obliquely inclined without pro- 
portion, because there is equality of distance. And if be- 
twixt two parallel lines, two equal circles be placed, each 
at the same distance from each parallel line, as in Fig. 1, 
the beauty is greater, than if they stood at irregular dis- 
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tances from the parallel lines. If they stand, each ina 
perpendicular line, going from the parallel lines, (Fig. 2,) 
it is requisite that they should each stand at an equal dis- 
tance from the perpendicular line next to them ; otherwise 
there is no beauty. If there be three of these circles be- 
tween two parallel lines, and near to a perpendicular line 
run between them, (Fig. 3,) the most beautiful form per- 
haps, that they could be placed in, is in an equilateral tri- 
angle with the cross line, because there are most equalities. 
The distance of the two next to the cross line is equal from 
that, and also equal from the parallel lines. The distance 
of the third from each parallel is equal, and its distance 
from each of the other two circles is equal, and is also 
equal to their distance from one another, and likewise 
equal to their distance from each end of the cross line. 
There are two equilateral triangles: one made by the 
three circles, and the other made by the cross line and 
two of the sides of the first protracted till they meet that 
line. And if there be another like it, on the opposite side, 
to correspond with it, and it be taken altogether, the beauty 
is still greater, where the distances from the lines, in the 
one, are equal to the distances in the other; also the two 
next to the cross lines are at equal distances from the 
other two; or, if you go crosswise, from corner to corner. 
The two cross lines are also parallel, so that all parts are 
at an equal distance, and innumerable other equalities 
might be found. 

This simple Equality, without Proportion, is the lowest 
kind of Regularity, and may be called Simple Beauty. 
All other beauties and excellencies may be resolved into 
it. Proportion is Complex Beauty. Thus, if we suppose 
that there are two points, A B, placed at two inches dis- 
tance, and the next, C, one inch farther ; (ig. 1,) 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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it is requisite, in order to regularity and beauty, if there 
be another, D, that it should be at half an inch distance ; 
otherwise there is no regularity, and the last, D, would 
stand out of its proper place; because now the relation 
that the space C bears to B C, is equal to the relation 
that B © bears to A C; so that BC D is exactly simi- 
lar to ABC. It is evident, this is a more complicated 
excellency than that which consisted in Equality, because 
the terms of the relation are here complex, and before 
were simple. When there are three points set in a right 
line, it is requisite, in order to regularity, that they should 
be set at an equal distance, as A B C, (Fig. 2.) where 
A B is similar to B C, or the relation of C to B is the 
same as of Bto A. But in the other are three terms ne- 
cessary in each of the parts, between which is the rela- 
tion, B C D is as A B C: so that here more simple 
beauties are omitted, and yet there is a general my ex 
beauty: that is, B C is not as A B, nor is C Das BC, 

but yet BC Disas ABC. _ It is requisite that the con- 
sent or regularity of C D to B C be omitted, for the sake 
of the harmony of the whole. For although, if C D 

was perfectly equal to B C, there would be regularity 

and beauty with respect to them two; yet, if A B be 

taken into the idea, there is nothing but confusion. And 

it might be requisite, if these stood with others, even to 

omit this proposition, for the sake of one more complex 

still. Thus, if they stood with other points, where B stood 

at four inches distance from A, C at two from B, and D 

at six from C: the place where D must stand in, if A, B, 

C, D, were alone, viz. one inch from C, must be so as 

to be made proportionate with the other points beneath ; 
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So that although A, B, C, D, are not proportioned, but 
are confusion among themselves; yet taken with the - 
whole they are proportioned and beautiful. 

All beauty consists in similarness or identity of rela 
tion. In identity of relation consists all likeness, and alt 
identity between two consists in identity of relation. Thus, 
when the distance between two is exactly equal, their dis- 
tance is their relation one to another, the distance is the 
same, the bodies are two; wherefore this is their corre- 
spondency and beauty. So bodies exactly of the same 
figure, the bodies are two, the relation between the parts 
of the extremities is the same, and this is their agreement 
with them. But if there are two bodies of different shapes, 
having no similarness of relation between the parts of the 
extremities ; this, considered by itself, is a deformity, be- 
cause being disagrees with being, which must undoubt- 
edly be disagreeable to perceiving being: because what 
disagrees with Being, must necessarily be disagreeable to 
Being in general, to every thing that partakes of Entity, 
and of course to perceiving being; and what agrees with 
Being, must be agreeable to Being in general, and there- 
fore to perceiving being. But agreeableness of perceiving 
being is pleasure, and disagreeableness is pain. Disa- 
greement or contrariety to Being, is evidently an approach 
to Nothing, or a degree of Nothing; which is nothing 
else but disagreement or contrariety of Being, and the 
greatest and only evil: And Entity is the greatest and 
only good. And by how much more perfect Entity is, 
that is without mixture of Nothing, by so much the more 
Excellency. Two beings can agree one with another in 
nothing else but Relation; because otherwise the notion 
of their twoness (duality) is destroyed, and they become 
one. 

And so, in every case, what is called Correspondency, 
Symmetry, Regularity, and the like, may be resolved 
into Equalities ; though the Equalities in a beauty, in 
any degree complicated, are so numerous, that it would 
be a most tedious piece of work to enumerate them. 
There are millions of these Equalities. Of these consist 
the beautiful shape of flowers, the beauty of the body of 
man, and of the bodies of other animals. That sort of 
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beauty which is called Natural, as of vines, plants, trees, 
&e. consists of a very complicated harmony ; and all the 
natural motions, and tendencies, and figures of bodies in 
the Universe are done according to proportion, and therein 
is their beauty. Particular disproportions sometimes greatly 
add to the general beauty, and must necessarily be, in order 
to a more universal proportion :—So much equality, so 
much beauty; though it may be noted that the quantity 
of equality is not to be measured only by the number, 
but the intenseness, according to the quantity of being. 
As bodies are shadows of being, so their proportions are 
shadows of proportion. 

The pleasures of the senses, where harmony is not the 
object of judgment, are the result of equality. Thus in 
Music, not only in the proportion which the several notes 
of a tune bear one among another, but in merely two 
notes there is harmony ; whereas it is impossible there 
should be proportion between only two terms. But the 
proportion is in the particular vibrations of the air, which 
strike on the ear. And so, in the pleasantness of light, 
colours, tastes, smells, and touch, all arise from proportion 
of motion. The organs are so contrived that, upon the 
touch of such and such particles, there shall be a regular 
and harmonious motion of the animal spirits. 

Spiritual harmonies are of vastly larger extent: 7. e. 
the proportions are vastly oftener redoubled, and respect 
mere beings, and require a vastly larger view to com- 
prehend them; as some simple notes do more affect 
one, who has not a comprehensive understanding of 
Music. 

The reason why Equality thus pleases the mind, and 
Tnequality is unpleasing, is because Disproportion, or In- 
consistency, is contrary to Being. For Being, if we exa- 
Mine narrowly, is nothing else but Proportion. When 
one being is inconsistent with another being, then Being is 
contradicted. But contradiction to Being, is intolerable 
to perceiving being, and the consent to Being, most 
pleasing. 

Excellency consists in the Sizilarness of one being to 
another—not merely Equality and Proportion, but any 
kind of Similarness—thus Similarness of direction. Sup- 

osing many globes moving in right lines, it is more 
penuuetal, that they should move all the same way, and 
according to the same direction, than if they moved dis- 
orderly; one, one way, and another, another. This is a 


universal definition of Excellency:—The Consent of 


Being to Being, or Being’s Consent to Entity. The more 
the Consent is, and the more extensive, the greater is the 
Excellency. 

How exceedingly apt are we, when we are sitting still, 
and accidentally casting our eye upon some marks or spots 
in the floor or wall, to be ranging of them into regular 
parcels and figures : and, if we see a mark out of its place, 
to be placing of it right, by our imagination; and this, 
even while we are meditating on something else. So we 
may catch ourselves at observing the rules of harmony and 
regularity, in the careless motions of our heads or feet, 
and when playing with our hands, or walking about the 
room. 


PLEASEDNESS, in perceiving Being, always arises, either 
from a perception of Consent to Being in general, or of 
Consent to that Being that perceives. As we have shown, 
that Agreeableness to Entity must be agreeable to per- 
ceiving Entity ; it is as evident that it is necessary that 
Agreeableness to that Being must be pleasing to it, if it 
perceives it. So that Pleasedness does not always arise 
from a perception of Excellency; [in general ;] but the 
greater a Being is, and the more it has of Entity, the more 
will Consent to Being in general please it. But God is 
proper Entity itself, and these two therefore, in Him, be- 
come the same; for so far as a thing consents to Being in 
general, so far it consents to Him ; and the more perfect 
Created Spirits are, the nearer do they come to their Creator, 
in this regard. 


Tuat, which is often called Se/f-Love, is exceedingly 
improperly called Love, for they do not only say that one 
loves himself, when he sees something amiable in himself, 
the view of which begets delight. But merely an inclination 
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to pleasure, and averseness to pain, they call Self-Love; so 
that the devils, and other damned spirits, love themselves, 
not because they see any thing in themselves which they 
imagine to be lovely, but merely because they do not in- 
cline to pain but to pleasure, or merely because they are 
capable of pain or pleasure ; for pain and pleasure include 
an inclination to agreeableness, and an aversion to disagree- 
ableness. Now how improper is it to say, that one loves 
himself, because what is agreeable to him is agreeable to 
him, and what is disagreeable to him is disagreeable to 
him : which mere Entity supposes. So that this, that they 
call Self-Love, is no affection, but only the Entity of the 
thing, or his being what he is. 


One alone, without any reference to any more, cannot 
be excellent ; for in such case, there can be no manner of 
relation no way, and therefore no such thing as Consent. ° 
Indeed what we call One, may be excellent because of a 
consent of parts, or some consent of those in that being, 
that are distinguished into a plurality some way or other. 
But in a being that is absolutely without any plurality, 
there cannot be Excellency, for there can be no such thing 
as consent or agreement. 

One of the highest excellencies is Love. As nothing 
else has a proper being but Spirits, and as Bodies are but 
the shadow of being, therefore the consent of bodies one to 
another, and the harmony that is among them, is but the 
shadow of Excellency. The highest Excellency therefore 
must be the consent of Spirits one to another. But the 
consent of Spirits consists half in their mutual love one 
to another. And the sweet harmony between the various 
ae of the Universe, is only an image of mutual love. 

ut yet a lower kind of love may be odious, because it 
hinders, or is contrary to, a higher and more general. Even 
a lower proportion is often a deformity, because it is con- 
trary to a more general proportion. 

Coroll. 1. If so much of the beauty and excellency of 
Spirits consists in Love, then the deformity of evil spirits 
consists as much in hatred and malice. 

Coroll. 2. The more any doctrine, or institution, brings to 
light of the Spiritual World, the more will it urge to Love 
and Charity. 


Happryess strictly consists in the perception of these 
three things: of the consent of beimg to its own being; 
of its own consent to being; and of being’s consent to 
being. 


[14.] ExceLrence, to put it in other words, is that 
which is beautiful and lovely. That which 1s beautiful, 
considered by itself separately, and deformed, considered 
as a part of something else more extended ; or beautiful, 
only with respect to itself and a few other things, and not 
as a part of that which contains all things—the Universe ; 
—is false beauty and a confined beauty. That which is 
beautiful, with respect to the university of things, has a 
generally extended excellence and a true beauty ; and the 
more extended, or limited, its system ts, the more confined 
or extended is its beauty. 


[62.] As BoprEs, the objects of our external senses are 
but the shadows of beings; that harmony, wherein con- 
sists sensible excellency and beauty, is but the shadow of 
excellency. ‘That is, itis pleasant to the mind, because it 
is a shadow of love. When one thing sweetly harmonizes 
with another, as the Notes in music, the notes are so 
conformed, and have such proportion one to another, that 
they seem to have respect one to another, as if they loved 
one another. So the beauty of figures and motions is, 
when one part has such consonant proportion with the 
rest, aS represents a general agreeing and consenting toge- 
ther; which is very much the image of Love, in all the 
parts of a Society, united by a sweet consent and charity 
of heart. Therein consists the beauty of figures, as of 
flowers drawn with a pen; and the beauty of the body, 
and of the features of the face. 

There is no other way, that sensible things can consent 
one to another but by Equality, or by Likeness, or by 
Proportion. Therefore the lowest or most simple kind of 
beauty is equality or likeness; because by equality or 
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likeness, one part consents with but one part ; but by Pro- 
portion one part may sweetly consent to ten thousand dif 
ferent parts ; all the parts may consent with all the rest ; 
and not only so, but the parts, taken singly, may consent 
with the whole taken together. Thus, in the figures or 
flourishes drawn by an acute penman, every stroke may 
have such a proportion, both by the place and distance, 
direction, degree of curvity, &c. that there may be a con- 
sent, in the parts of each stroke, one with another, and a 
harmonious agreement with all the strokes, and with the 
various parts, composed of many strokes, and an agree- 
ableness to the whole figure taken together. . ; 
There is a beauty in Equality, as appears very evident 
by the very great respect men show to it, in every thing 
they make or do. How unbeautiful would be the body, 
if the parts on one side were unequal to those on the other ; 
how unbeautiful would writing be, if the letters were not 
of an equal height, or the lines of an equal length, or at 
an equal distance, or if the pages were not of an equal 
width or height; and how unbeautiful would a building 
be, if no equality were observed in the correspondent parts. 


Existence or Entity is that, into which all Excellency 
is to be resolved. Being or Existence is what is neces- 
sarily agreeable to Being ; and when Being perceives it, 
it will be an agreeable perception ; and any contradiction 
to Being or Existence is what Being, when it perceives, 
abhors. If Being, in itself considered, were not pleasing, 
Being’s consent to Being would not be pleasing, nor would 
Being’s disagreeing with Being be displeasing. There- 
fore, not only may Greatness be considered as a capacity 
of Excellency ; but a Being, by reason of his greatness 
considered alone, is the more excellent, because he par- 
takes more of Being. Though if he be great, if he dissents 
from more general and extensive Being, or from Universal 
Being; he is the more odious for his greatness, because 
the dissent or contradiction to Being in general is so much 
the greater. It is more grating to see much Being dissent 
from Being than to see little; and his greatness, or the 
quattity of Being he partakes of, does nothing towards 
bettering his dissent from Being in general, because there 
is no proportion between Finite Being, however great, and 
Universal Being. 

Coroll. 1._ Hence it is impossible that God should be 
any otherwise than excellent; for he is the Infinite, Uni- 
versal, and All-comprehending Existence. 

2. Hence God infinitely loves himself, because his Be- 
ing is Infinite. He is in himself, if I may so say, an 
Infinite Quantity of Existence. 

3. Hence we learn one reason, why persons, who view 
Death merely as Annihilation, have a great abhorrence of 
it, though they live a very afflicted life. 


{63.] Snnsipte Tuincs, by virtue of the harmony and 
proportion that is seen in them, carry the appearance of 
perceiving and willing being, They evidently show at 
first blush, the action and governing of understanding and 
volition. The Notes of a tune or the strokes of an acute 
penman, for instance, are placed in such exact order, hav- 
ing such mutual respect one to another, that they carry 
with them, into the mind of him that sees or hears, the 
conception of an understanding and will exerting itself in 
these appearances ; and were it not that we, by reflection 
and reasoning, are led to an extrinsic intelligence and will, 
that was the cause, it would seem to be in the Notes and 
Strokes themselves. They would appear like a society of 
so many perceiving beings, sweetly agreeing together. I 
can conceive of no other reason why Equality and Pro- 
portion should be pleasing to him that perceives, but only 
that it has an appearance of Consent. 


[64.] ExcrLnency may be distributed into Greatness 
and Beauty. The former is the Degree of Being; the 
latter is Being’s Consent to Being. 


_ [49.] Iv is reasonable to suppose that the mere percep- 
tion of Being is agreeable to perceiving Being, as well as 
Being’s consent to Being. If absolute Being were not 
agreeable to perceiving Being, the contradiction of Being 
to Being would not be unpleasant. Hence there is in the 
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mind an inclination to perceive the things that are, or the 
Desire of Truth. The exercise of this disposition of the 
soul, toa high degree, is the passion of admiration. When 
the mind beholds a very uncommon object, there is the 
pleasure of a new perception, with the excitation of the 
appetite of knowing more of it, as the causes and manner 
of production and the like, and the uneasiness arising 
from its being so hidden. These compose that emotion 
called Admiration. 


[45.] EXCELLENCE. 1. Wuen we spake of Excel- 
lence in Bodies, we were obliged to borrow the word, 
Consent, from Spiritual things; but Excellence in and 
among Spirits is, in its prime and proper sense, Being’s 
consent to Being. There is no other proper consent but 
that of Minds, even of their Will; which, when it is of 
Minds towards Minds, it is Love, and when of Minds 
towards other things, it is Choice. Wherefore all the Pri- 
mary and Original beauty or excellence, that is among 
Minds, is Love; and into this may all be resolved that is 
found among them. 7 

2. When we spake of External excellency, we said, that 
Being’s consent to Being must needs be agreeable to Per- 
ceiving Being. But now we are speaking of Spiritual 
things, we may change the phrase, and say, that Mind's 
love to Mind must needs be lovely to Beholding Mind ; 
and Being’s love to Being, in general, must needs be 
agreeable to Being that perceives it, because itself is a 
participation of Being in general. a 

3. As to the proportion of this Love ;—to greater Spirits, 
more, and to less, less ;-—it is beautiful, as it is a mani- 
festation of love to Spirit or Being in general. And the 
want of this proportion is a deformity, because it is a 
manifestation of a defect of such a love. It shows that it 
is not Being, in general, but something else, that is loved, 
when love is not in proportion to the Extensiveness and 
Excellence of Being. 

4, Seeing God has so plainly revealed himself to us; 
and other minds are made in his image, and are emana- 
tions from him; we may judge what is the Excellence of 
other minds, by what is his, which we have shown is Love. 
Ilis Infinite Beauty, is His Infinite mutual Love of Him- 
self. Now God is the Prime and Original Being, the 
First and Last, and the Pattern of all, and has the sum of 
all perfection. We may therefore, doubtless, conclude, 
that all that is the perfection of Spirits may be resolved 
into that which is God’s perfection, which is Love. 

5. There are several degrees of deformity or disagreeable- 
ness of dissent from Being. One is, when there is only 
merely a dissent from Being. This is disagreeable to 
Being, (for Perceiving Being only is properly Being). 
Still more disagreeable is a dissent to very excellent Being, 
or, as we have explained, toa Being that consents ina 
high degree to Being, because such a Being by sucha 
consent becomes bigger; and a dissenting from such a 
Being includes, also, a dissenting from what he consents 
with, which is other Beings, or Being in general. Another 
deformity, that is more odious than mere dissent from 
Being, is, for a Being to dissent from, or not to consent 
with, a Being who consents with his Being. It is a mani- 
festation of a greater dissent from Being than ordinary ; 
for the Being perceiving, knows that it is natural to Being, 
to consent with what consents with it, as we have shown 
It therefore manifests an extraordinary dissent, that con- 
sent to itself will not draw its consent. The deformity, 
for the same reason, is greater still, if there be dissent from 
consenting Being. There are such contrarieties and jars 
in Being, as must necessarily produce jarring and horror 
In perceiving Being. 

6. Dissent from such Beings, if that be their fixed 
nature, is a manifestation of Consent to Being in general ; 
for consent to being is dissent from that which dissents 
from Peing. 

7. Wherefore all Virtue, which is the Excellency of 
minds, is resolved into Love to Being ; and nothing is 
virtuous or beautiful in Spirits, any otherwise than as it is 
an exercise, ur fruit, or manifestation, of this love; and 
nothing is sinful or deformed in Spirits, but as it is the 
defect of, or contrary to, these. 

8. When we speak of Being in general, we may be un- 
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derstood of the Divine Being, for he is an Infinite Being : 
therefore all others must necessarily be considered as no- 
thing. As to Bodies, we have shown in another place, 
that they have no proper Being of their own. And as to 
Spirits, they are the communications of the Great Original 
Spirit ; and doubtless, in metaphysical strictness and pro- 
priety, He ts, as there is none else. He is likewise In- 
finitely Excellent, and all Excellence and Beauty is de- 
rived from him, in the same manner as all being. And 
all other Excellence, is, in strictness only, a shadow of 
his. We proceed, therefore, to show how all Spiritual 
Excellence is resolved into Love. 

9. As to God’s Excellence, it is evident it consists in the 
Love of himself’; for he was as excellent before he created 
the Universe, as he is now. But if the Excellence of 
Spirits consists in their disposition and action, God could 
be excellent no other way at that time; forall the exertions 
of himself were towards himself. But he exerts himself 
towards himself, no other way, than in infinitely loving 
and delighting in himself; in the mutual love of the 
Father and the Son. This makes the Third, the Personal 
Holy Spirit, or the Holiness of God, which is his infinite 
Beauty; and this is God’s Infinite Consent to Being in 
general. And his love to the creature is his excellence, or 
the communication of Himself, his complacency in them, 
according as they partake of more or less of Excellence 
and beauty, that is, of holiness (which consists in love) ; 
that is, according as he communicates more or less of his 
Holy Spirit. 

10. As to that Excellence, that Created Spirits partake 
of; that it is all to be resolved into Love, none will 
doubt, that knows what is the Sum of the Ten Command- 
ments; or believes what the Apostle says, That Love is 
the fulfilling of the Law ; or what Christ says, That on 
these two, loving God and our neighbour, hang all the 
Law and the Prophets. This doctrine is often repeated in 
the New Testament. We are told that the Ind of the 
Commandment is Love; that to Love, is to fulfil the 
Royal Law; and that all the Law is fulfilled in this one 
word, Love. . 

11. I know of no difficulties worth insisting on, except 
pertaining to the spiritual excellence of Justice; but 
enough has been said already to resolve them. Though 
Tnjustice is the greatest of all deformities, yet justice is no 
otherwise excellent, than as it is the exercise, fruit, and 
manifestation of the mind’s love or consent to Being; nor 
Injustice deformed any otherwise, than as it is the highest 
degree of the contrary. Injustice is not to exert ourselves 
towards any Being as it deserves, or to do it contrary to 
what it deserves, in doing good or evil, or in acts of Con- 
sent or Dissent. There are two ways of deserving our 
Consent, and the acts of it: (By deserving any thing, we 
are to understand that the nature of being requires it :) By 
extensiveness and excellence; and by consent to that par- 
ticular being. The reason of the deformity of not pro- 
portioning our consent, and the exercise of it, may be 
seen in paragraphs 3 and 5. As to the beauty of Vindic- 
tive Justice, see paragraph 6. ; 

12. ’Tis peculiar to God, that he has beauty wethin 
himself, consisting in Being’s consenting with his own 
Being, or the love of himself, in his own Holy Spirit. 
Whereas the excellence of others is in loving others, in 
loving God, and in the communications of his Spirit. 

13. We shall be in danger, when we meditate on this 
love of God to himself, as being the thing wherein his 
infinite excellence and loveliness consists, of some alioy 
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to the sweetness of our view, by its appearing with some- 
thing of the aspect and cast of what we call self-love. 
But we are to consider that this love includes in it, or 
rather is the same as, a love to every thing, as they are all 
communications of himself. So that we are to conceive 
of Divine Excellence as the Infinite General Love, that 
which reaches all, proportionally, with perfect purity and 
sweetness ; yea, it includes the true Love of all creatures, 
for that is his Spirit, or which is the same thing, his Love. 
And if we take notice, when we are in the best frames 
meditating on Divine Exceilence, our idea of that tran- 
quillity and peace, which seems to be overspread and cast 
abroad upon the whole Earth, and Universe, naturally 
dissolves itself into the idea of a General Love and De- 
light, every where diffused. 

14. Conscience is that Sense the Mind has of this Con- 
sent: Which Sense consists in the Consent of the Per- 
ceiving Being, to such a General Consent ; (that is, of such 
perceiving Beings, as are capable of so general a percep- 
tion, as to have any notion of Being in general ;) and the 
Dissent of his mind to a Dissent from Being in general. 
We have said already, that it is naturally agreeable to 
Perceiving Being that Being should consent to Being, and 
the contrary disagreeable. If by any means, therefore, a 
particular and restramed love overcomes this General 
Consent ;—the foundation of that Consent yet remaining 
in the nature, exerts itself again, so that there is the con- 
tradiction of one consent to another. And as it is natu- 
rally agreeable to every Being, to have being consent to 
him; the mind, after it has thus exerted an act of dissent 
to Being in general, has a sense that Being in general 
dissents from it, which is most disagreeable to it. And as 
he is conscious of a dissent from Universal Being, and of 
that Being’s dissent from him, wherever he is, he sees 
what excites horror. And by inclining or doing that, 
which is against his natural inclination as a Perceiving 
Being, he must necessarily cause uneasiness, inasmuch as 
that natural inclination is contradicted. And this is the 
Disquiet of Conscience. And, though the Disposition be 
changed, the remembrance of his having so done in time 
past, and the idea being still tied to that of himself, he is 
uneasy. The notion of such a dissent any where, as we 
have shown, is odious ; but the notion of its being in him~ 
self, renders it uneasy and disquieting. But when there 
is no sense of any such dissent from Being in general, 
there is no contradiction to the natural inclination of Per- 
ceiving Being. And when he reflects, he has a sense that 
Being in general doth not dissent from him; and then 
there is Peace of Conscience; though he has a remem- 
brance of past dissensions with nature. Yet if by any 
mieans it be possible, when he has the idea of it, to con- 
ceive of itas not belonging to him, he has the same Peace. 
And if he has a sense not only of his not dissenting, but 
of his consenting to Being in general, or Nature, and acting 
accordingly ; he has a sense that Nature, in general, con- 
sents to him: he has not only Peace, but Joy, of mind, 
wherever he is. These things are obviously invigorated by 
the knowledge of God and his Constitution about us, and 
by the light of the Gospel. 


[The preceding articles were written as comments on the 
various subjects treated of, while the author was studying 
the Essay on the Human Understanding. It is not im- 
probable that some of the later numbers were written 

| while the author was a tutor in College. ] 
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FAMILY AND DESCENDANTS OF PRESIDENT EDWARDS, 


First. —¥ AMILY. 


Tue following is a copy of the Family Record, in his 
own hand, in the Family Bible. 


“ Jonathan Edwards, son of Timothy and Esther 
Edwards of Windsor in Connecticut. 

I was born Oct. 5, 1703. 

I was ordained at Northampton, Feb. 15, 1727. 

I was married to Miss Sarah Pierrepont, July 28, 1727. 

My wife was born Jan. 9, 1710. 

My daughter Sarah was born on a sabbath day, between 
2 and 3 o’clock in the afternoon, Aug. 25, 1728. 

My daughter Jerusha was born on a sabbath day, to- 
wards the conclusion of the afternoon exercise, April 26, 
1730. 

My daughter Esther was born on a sabbath day, be- 
tween 9 and 10 o’clock in the forenoon, Feb. 13, 1732. 

My daughter Mary was born April 7th, 1734, being 
sabbath day, the sun being about an hour and a half high, 
in the morning. 

My daughter Lucy was born on Tuesday, the last day 
of Aug. 1736, between 2 and 3 o’clock in the morning. 

My son Timothy was born on Tuesday, July 25, 1738, 
between 6 and 7 o'clock in the morning. 

My daughter Susannah was born on Friday, June 20, 
1740, at about 3 in the morning. 

All the family above named had the measles, at the latter 
end of the year 1740. 

My daughter Eunice was born on Monday morning, 
May 9, 1743, about half an hour after midnight, and was 
baptized the sabbath following. 

My son Jonathan was born on a sabbath-day night, 
May 26, 1745, between 9 and 10 o’clock, and was bap- 
tized the sabbath following. 

My daughter Jerusha died on a sabbath day, Feb. 14, 
1747, about 5 o’clock in the morning, aged 17. 

My daughter Elizabeth was born on Wednesday, May 
6, 1747, between 10 and 11 o'clock at night, and was 
baptized the sabbath following. 

My son Pierrepont was born on a sabbath-day night, 
April 8, 1750, between 8 and 9 o’clock ; and was bap- 
tized the sabbath following. 

I was dismissed from my pastoral relation to the first 
church in Northampton, June 22d, 1750. 

My daughter Sarah was married to Mr. Elihu Parsons, 
June 11, 1750. 

My daughter Mary was married to Timothy Dwight, 
Esq. of Northampton, Nov. 8, 1750. 

My daughter Esther was married to the Rev. Aaron 
Burr of Newark, June 29, 1752. 

Mr. Burr aforesaid, President of the New Jersey 
college, died at Princeton, Sept. 24, 1757, of the nervous 
fever. Mr. Burr was born Jan. 4, 1715. 

I was properly initiated President of New Jersey 
college, by taking the previous oaths, Feb. 16, 1758.” 


Rev. Jonathan Edwards, President of Nassau Ilall, 
died of the small pox, March 22, 1758, and was buried 
March 24th. 

Esther Burr, wife of Rev. Aaron Burr, died at Prince- 
ton, April 7, 1758, of a short illness, aged 26. 

Sarah Edwards, wife of Jonathan Edwards, died Oct. 
2, 1758, about 12 o’clock, and was buried at Princeton 
the day following. 

Elizabeth Edwards, daughter of Jonathan and Sarah, 
died at Northampton, Jan. 1, 1762, aged 14. 

Lucy Woodbridge died at Stockbridge in Oct. 1786, 

aged 50. 


Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D. died at Schenectady, 
Aug. 1, 1801, aged 56. 

Susannah Porter died at Hadley, in the spring of 1802, 
aged 61. 

* Surah Parsons died at Goshen, Mass. May 15, 1805, 

aged 76. 

Mary Dwight died at Northampton, Feb. 1807, aged 72. 

Timothy Edwards died at Stockbridge in the autumn 
of 1813, aged 75. 

Eunice Hunt died at Newburn, N. C. in the autumn of 
1822, aged 79. ' 

Pierrepont Edwards died at Bridgeport, April 14, 1826, 
aged 76. 


Second.—MORE REMOTE DESCENDANTS. 


They 


I oo Parsons, Gang pe June 11, 1750. 
: lived at Stockbridge, and after- 


Sarah Edwards, 
wards at Goshen. 

Children. 

1. Ebenezer. Dieéd in infancy. e 2 

2. Esther, born May 17, 1752, died at Stockbridge, 
Nov. 17, 1774. 

8. Elihu, born Dec. 9, 1753, married Rhoda Hinsdale 
of Lenox. He died at Goshen in Aug. 1804. They 
had 6 children. 

4. Eliphalet, born Jan. 1756; married Martha Young 
of Late Island. He died at Chenango, N. Y. in 
Jan. 1813. They had 5 children. 

5. Lydia, born Jan. 15, 1757 ; married Aaron Ingersoll 
of Lee. They had 4 children. 

6. Lucretia, born Aug. 3, 1759; married Rev. Justin 
Parsons of Pittsfield, Vt. She died at Goshen in 
Dec. 1786. They had 1 child. 

7. Sarah, born Sept. 8, 1760; married David Ingersoll 
of Lee, Dec. 13,1781. They had 13 children. 

8. Lucy, born Oct. 14,1762; married Joshua Ketchum. 
They had 3 children. 

9. Jonathan. Died an infant. 

10. Jerusha. Died an infant. 

11. Jerusha, born May, 1766; married Ira Seymour of 
Victor, N. Y. They have had 5 children. 

II. Jerusha, died unmarried, at the age of 17. 
Ill {Roh Aaron Burr, ) married June 29,1752. They 
* \ Esther Edwards, f livedat Newark, and Princeton. 

Children. 

1. Sarah, born May 3, 1754; married Hon. Tapping 
Reeve of Litchfield, Conn. They had 1 child, Aaron 
Burr Reeve. 

2. Hon. Aaron Burr, Vice President of the United 
States, born Feb. 6, 1756; married Mrs. Theodosia 
Prevost. They had one daughter. 

Iv { Timothy Dwight, Esq. \ married Nov. 8, 1750. 

* (Mary Edwards, , They ‘lived at North- 
ampton. He died at Natchez, in 1776; and she, in 
Feb. 1807, at Northampton. 

Children 13. 

1. Rev. Timothy Dwight, DD., LL. D., President of 
Yale college, born May 14, 1752; married Mary, 
the daughter of Benjamin Woolsey, Esq. of Dorsous, 
L. I. They had 7 children. “He died at New- 
Haven, Jan. 11, 1817. 

2. Sereno Edwards Dwight, M. D., born 1753: mar- 
ried Miss Lyman. They had 2 children. He was 
lost at sea, on the coast of Nova Scotia, in 1779. 

3. Jonathan Dwight, born 1755; married Miss Wright. 
They had 2 children. He died in 180-. 

ees Dwight, born 1756; died, unmarried, ‘in 
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5. Maurice William Dwight, M. D., born in 1758; 

, married Margaret Dewitt. They had 2 children. 

6. Sarah, born May 29, 1760; married Seth Storrs of 
Northampton. She died at Northampton, in 1805. 
7. Hon. Theodore Dwight, born in 1762; married 

Abbey Alsop. They have 3 children. 

8. Mary, born in 1764; married Lewis R. Morris. 
They had 1 child. ’ 

9. Delia, born in 1766; married Jonathan Edwards 
Porter, Esq. They had 3 children. 

10. Nathaniel Dwight, M. D., born in 1769; married 
Miss Robbins. They have 4 children. 

11. Elizabeth, born in 1771; married William W. 
Woolsey, Esq. They had 8 children. She died at 
New-Haven in the autumn of 1812. 

12. Cecil Dwight, born June 10, 1774; married Mary 
Clap. They have had 11 children. 

13. Henry Edwin Dwight, born in 1776; married 
Electa Keyes. They had 6 children. 

V ee Woodbridge, Esq. \ married June 1764. 

; Lucy Edwards, They lived at Stock- 
bridge. 

Children 7. 

1. Jonathan Woodbridge, Esq. born 1766; married 
Sarah Meach. They had 8 children. 

2. Stephen, born 1778, and had several children. 

3. Joseph Woodbridge, Esq., born in 1770; married 
Louisa Hopkins. They had 4 children. 

4. Lucy, born in 1772; married Henry Brown. They 
had 9 or 10 children. 

5. John Woodbridge, Esq. 

6. Sarah, married a Ma Léicestte of Griswold, Conn. 
They had 5 children. 

7. Rev Timothy Woodbridge, of Green River, N. Y. 

VI. { Hon. Timothy Edwards, reer | Sept. 25, 1760. 


Rhoda Ogden, They lived at Stock- 
bridge. 
Children 15. Two died young. 
2 1.Sarah. 2. Edward. 3. Jonathan. 4. Richard. 


5. Phebe. 6. William. 7. Robert Ogden. 8. Timothy. 
9. Mary Ogden. 10. Rhoda. 11. Mary. 12. Anna. 
13. Robert. 
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VII Eleazar Porter, Tisq. Y married Sept. 1761. They 
* (Susannah Edwards, f lived at Hadley. 
Children 5. 


1. Eleazar. 2. William. 3. Jonathan Edwards. 4. 

Moses. 5. Pierrepont. 
vitt, { Thomas Pollock, Esq. married Jan. 1764. 
* \ Eunice Edwards, They lived at Eliza- 


bethtown, N. J. 
Children 5. 
1. Elizabeth, married 
2. Hester, died unmarried. 
3. Thomas Pollock, Esq. 
4. Frances, married John Deveraux, Esq. They have 
3 children. 
5. George Pollock, Esq. 
| Rey. Jonathan Edwards, D. Pie in 1770. 
IX. 


Williams, Esq. 


President of Union College, They lived at 
Sarah Porter, New-Haven, and 
Schenectady. 
Children 4. One died young. 
1.Mary, married Mr. Hoit, of Schenectady. 
2. Jonathan Walter Edwards, Esq. Married Elizabeth 
Tryon. 
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1754. On the Freedom of the Will. 

1758. On Original Sin. Boston. 
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PREFACE. 


_Mavy find much fault with calling professing Christians, that differ one from another in some matters of opinion, by 
distinct names ; especially calling them by the names of particular men, who have distinguished themselves as main- 
tainers and promoters of those opinions: as calling some professing Christians Arminians, from ARMINIUS; others 
Arians, from Arrus; others Socinians, from Socinus, and the like. They think it unjust in itself; as it 
seems to suppose and suggest, that the persons marked-out by these names, received those doctrines which they enter- 
tain, out of regard fo, and reliance on, those men after whom they are named ; as though they made them their rule; in 
the same manner, as the followers of Curisr are called Christians, after his name, whom they regard and depend 
upon, as their great Head and Rule. Whereas, this is an unjust and groundless imputation on those that go under the 
forementioned denominations. Thus, say they, there is not the least ground to suppose, that the chief divines, who 
embrace the scheme of doctrine which is, by many, called Arminianism, believe it the more, because AnMrNivs believed 
it: and that there is no reason to think any other, than that they sincerely and impartially study the Holy Scriptures, 
and inquire after the mind of Christ, with as much judgment and sincerity, as any of those that call them by these 
names ; that they seek after truth, and are not careful whether they think exactly as Arminius did; yea, that, in some 
things, they actually differ from him. This practice is also esteemed actually injurious on this account, that it is sup- 
posed naturally to lead the multitude to imagine the difference between persons thus named, and others, to be greater 
than it is; so great, as if they were another species of beings. And they object against it as arising from an uncharitable, 
narrow, contracted spirit; which, they say, commonly inclines persons to confine all that is good to themselves, and 
their own party, and to make a wide distinction between themselves and others, and stigmatize those that differ from 
them with odious names. They say, moreover, that the keeping up such a distinction of names, has a direct tendency 
to uphold distance and disaffection, and keep alive mutual hatred among Christians, who ought all to be united in 
friendship and charity, though they cannot, in all things, think alike. 

I confess, these things are very plausible; and I will not deny, that there are some unhappy consequences of this 
distinction of names, and that men’s infirmities and evil dispositions often make an ill improvement of it. But yet, I 
humbly conceive, these objections are carried far beyond reason. The generality of mankind are disposed enough, and 
a great deal too much, to uncharitableness, and to be censorious and bitter towards those that differ from them in reli- 
gious opinions: which evil temper of mind will take occasion to exert itself from many things in themselves innocent, 
useful, and necessary. But yet there is no necessity to suppose, that cur thus distinguishing persons of different 
opinions by different names, arises mainly from an uncharitable spirit. 1t may arise from the disposition there is in 
mankind (whom God has distinguished with an ability and inclination for speech) to improve the benefit of language, 
in the proper use and design of names, given to things of which they have often occasion to speak, which is to enable 
them to express their ideas with ease and expedition, without being encumbered with an obscure and difficult cireum- 
locution. And our thus distinguishing persons of different opinions in religious matters may not imply any more, than 
that there is a difference ; a difference of which we find we have often occasion to take notice: and it is always a defect 
in language, in such cases, to be obliged to make use of a description, instead of a name. Thus we have often occa- 
sion to speak of those who are the descendants of the ancient inhabitants of France, in distinction from the descend- 
ants of the inhabitants of Spain; and find the great convenience of those distinguishing words, French and Spaniards ; 
by which the signification of our minds is quick and easy, and our speech is delivered from the burden of a continual 
reiteration of diffuse descriptions, with which it must otherwise be embarrassed. 

That there is occasion to speak often concerning the difference of those, who in their general scheme of divinity agree 
with these two noted men, Catvin and Arminius, is what the practice of the latter confesses ; who are often, in their 
discourses and writings, taking notice of the supposed absurd and pernicious opinions of the former sort. And there- 
fore the making use of different names in this case cannot reasonably be objected against, as a thing which must come 
from so bad a cause as they assign. It is easy to be accounted for, without supposing it to arise from any other 
source, than the exigence of the case, whereby mankind express those things, which they have frequent occasion to 
mention, by certain distinguishing names. It is an effect, similar to what we see in cases innumerable, where the cause 
is not at all blameworthy. ; ‘ =: ew PPR ph, 

Nevertheless, at first, I had thoughts of carefully avoiding the use of the appellation, Arminian, in this Treatise. 
But I soon found I should be put to great difficulty by it; and that my discourse would be too much encumbered 
with circumlocution, instead of a name, which would better express the thing intended. And therefore I must ask the 
excuse of such as are apt to be offended with things of this nature, that I have so freely used the term Arminicn in the 
following Discourse. I profess it to be without any design to stigmatize persons of any sort with a name of reproach, 
or at all to make them appear more odious. If, when I had occasion to speak of those divines who are commonly 
called by this name, I had, instead of styling them Arminians, called them “ these men,” as Dr. Wurrsy does Cal- 
vinistic divines, it probably would not have been taken any better, or thought to show a better temper, or more good 
manners. I have done as I would be done by, in this matter. However the term Ca/vinis/ic is, in these days, among 
most, a term of greater reproach than the term Arminian ; yet I should not take it at all amiss, to be called a Cal- 
vinist, for distinction’s sake: though I utterly disclaim a dependence on Catvin, or believing the doctrines which I 
hold, because he believed and taught them; and cannot justly be charged with believing in every thing just as he 


taught. 
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But, lest I should really be an occasion of injury to some persons, I would here give notice, that though I generally 
speak of that doctrine, concerning free-will and moral agency, which I oppose, as an Arminian doctrine ; yet I would 
not be understood as asserting, that every divine or author, whom I have occasion to mention as maintaining that 
doctrine, was properly an Arminian, or one of that sort which is commonly called by that name. Some of them went 
far beyond the Arminians ; and I would by no means charge Arminians in general with all the corrupt doctrine which 
these maintained. ‘Thus, for instance, it would be very injurious, if I should rank Arménéan divines. in general, with 
such authors as Mr. Cuuss. I doubt not, many of them have some of his doctrines in abhorrence ; though he agrees, 
for the most part, with Arméinians, in his notion of the Freedom of the Will. And, on the other hand, though I sup- 
pose this notion to bea leading article in the Armznian scheme, that which, if pursued in its consequences, will truly 
infer, or naturally lead to all the rest; yet Ido not charge all that have held this doctrine, with being Arminians. For 
whatever may be the consequences of the doctrine really, yet some that hold this doctrine, may not own nor see these 
consequences ; and it would be unjust, in many instances, to charge every author with believing and maintaining all 
the real consequences of his avowed doctrines. And I desire it may be particularly noted, that though I have occasion, 
in the following Discourse, often to mention the author of the book, entitled 4n Essay on the Freedom of the Will, in 
God and the Creature,* as holding that notion of Freedom of Will, which I oppose ; yet I do not mean to call him an 
Arminian : however, in that doctrine he agrees with Arminians, and departs from the current and general opinion of 
Calvinists, If the author of that Essay be the same as it is commonly ascribed to, be doubtless was not one that 
ought to bear that name. But however good a divine he was in many respects, yet that particular Arminian doctrine 
which he maintained, is never the better for being held by such an one: nor is there less need of opposing it on that 
account, but rather more ; as it will be likely to have the more pernicious influence, for being taught by a divine of his 
name and character ; supposing the doctrine to be wrong, and in itself to be of an ill tendency. 

I have nothing further to say by way of preface; but only to bespeak the reader’s candour, and calm attention to 
what I have written. The subject is of eh importance, as to demand attention, and the most thorough consideration. 
Of all kinds of knowledge that we can ever obtain, the knowledge of God, and the knowledge of ourselves, are the 
most important. As religion is the great business for which we are created, and on which our happiness depends ; and 
as relivion consists in an intercourse between ourselves and our Maker ; and so has its foundation in God’s nature and 
ours, and in the relation that God and we stand in to each other; therefore a true knowledge of both must be needful, 
in order to true religion. But the knowledge of ourselves consists chiefly in right apprehensions concerning those two 
chief faculties of our nature, the understanding and will. Both are very important: yet the science of the latter must 
be confessed to be of greatest moment; inasmuch as all virtue and religion have their seat more immediately in the 
will, consisting more especially in right acts and habits of this faculty. And the grand question about the Freedom of 
the Will, is the main point that belongs to the science of the Will. Therefore, I say, the importance of tne subject 
greatly demands the attention of Christians, and especially of divines. But as to my manner of handling the subj -ct, I 
would be far from presuming to say, that it is such as demands the attention of the reader to what I have written. Iam 
ready to own, that in this matter I depend on the reader's courtesy. But only thus far 1 may have some colour for 
putting ina claim; that if the reader be disposed to pass his censure on what I have written, I may be fully and 
patiently heard, and well attended to, before I am condemned. However, this is what I would humbly ask of my 
readers ; together with the prayers of all sincere lovers of truth, that I may have much of that Spirit which Christ 
promised his disciples, which guides into all truth; and that the blessed and powerful influences of this Spirit would 
make truth victorious in the world. 


A 


CAREFUL AND STRICT INQUIRY, &c. 


PART. 


WHEREIN ARE EXPLAINED AND STATED VARIOUS TERMS AND THINGS BELONGING TO THE 
SUBJECT OF THE ENSUING DISCOURSE, 


any thing. The faculty of the Will, is that power, or 


SECTION I. principle of mind, by which it is capable of choosing : an 
act of the W7//is the same as an act of choosing or choice. 
Concerning the Nature of the Will. If any think it is a more perfect definition of the Will, 


to say, that itis that by which the soul either chooses or 

Tr may possibly be thought, that there is no great need | refuses; [am content with it: though I think it enough 
of going about to define or describe the TW; this word | to sav, It is that by which the soul chooses : for in oe 
heing generally as well understood as any other words we | act of Will whatsoever, the mind chooses one thing rather 
can use to explain it: and so perhaps it would be, had | than another; it chooses something rather than the con- 
not philosophers, metaphysicians, and polemic divines, | trary, or rather than the want or non-existence of that thing 
brought. the matter into obscurity by the things they have | So in every act of refusal, the mind chooses the absence s 
said of it. But since it is so, I think it may be of some | thé thing refused ; the positive and the negative are set 
use, and will tend to greater clearness in the following | before the mind for its choice, and it chooses the negative ; 
discourse, to say a few things concerning it. and the mind's making its choice in that case is pro erly 
And therefore I observe, that the Will (without any | the act of the Will: the Will’s determining hegens the 
metaphysical refining) is, That by which the mind chocses | two, is a voluntary determination; but that is the same 


* This Hssay has been generally ascribed to Dr, Watts, and is included in his works.—W. 


Sect: ¥. 


thing as making achoice. So that by whatever names we 
call the act of the Will, choosing, refusing, approving, dis- 
approving, liking, disliking, embracing, rejecting, deter- 
mining, directing, commanding, forbidding, inclining, or 
being averse, being pleased or displeased with ; all may be 
reduced to this of chodsing. For the soul to act volun- 
tarily, is evermore to act elicfinels 
Mr. Locke* says, “ The Will signifies nothing but a 
power or ability to prefer or choose.” And, in the fore- 
going page, he says, “ The word preferring seems best to 
express the act of volition ;” but adds, that “it does it not 
recisely ; for, though a man would prefer flying to walk- 
ing, yet who can say he ever wil/s it?” But the instance 
he mentions, does not prove that there is any thing else in 
willing, but merely preferring : for it should be considered 
what is the immediate object of the Will, with respect to 
a man’s walking, or any other external action; which is 
not being removed from one place to another ; on the earth, 
or through the air; these are remoter objects of preference ; 
but such or such an immediate erertion of himself. The 
thing next chosen, or preferred, when a man wills to walk, 
is not his being removed to such a place where he would 
be, but such an exertion and motion of his legs and feet, 
&c. in order to it. And his willing such an alteration in 
his body in the present moment, is nothing else but his 
choosing or preferring such an alteration in his body at 
such a moment, or his hking it better than the forbearance 
of it. And God has so made and established the human 
nature, the soul heing united to a body in proper state, 
that the soul preferring or choosing such an immediate 
exertion or alteration of the body, such an alteration in- 
stantaneously follows. There is nothing else in the actions 
of my mind, that I am conscious of while I walk, but only 
my preferring or choosing, through successive moments, 
that there should be such alterations of my external sen- 
sations and motions ; together with a concurring habitual 
expectation that it will be so; having ever found by ex- 
perience, that on such an immediate preference, such sen- 
sations and motions do actually, instantaneously, and con- 
stantly arise. But it is not so in the case of flying: 
though a man may be said remotely to choose or prefer 
flying; yet he does not prefer, or desire, under circum- 
stances in view, any immediate exertion of the members of 
his body in order to it; because he has no expectation that 
he should obtain the desired end by any such exertion ; 
and he does not prefer, or incline to, any bodily exertion, 
under this apprehended circumstance, of its being wholly 
in vain. So that if we carefully distinguish the proper ob- 
jects of the several acts of the Will, it will not ee by 
this, and such like instances, that there is any difference 
between volition and preference ; or that a man’s choosing, 
liking best, or being best pleased with a thing, are not the 
same with his willing that thing. Thus an act of the Will 
is commonly expressed by its pleasing a man to do thus or 
thus ; and a man doing as he wills, and doing as he pleases, 
are in common speech the same thing. ok AE 
Mr. Locket says, “The Will is perfectly distinguished 
from Desire ; which in the very same action may havea 
quite contrary tendency from that which our Wills sets us 
upon. A man, says he, whom I cannot deny, may oblige 
me to use persuasions to another, which, at the same time 
I am speaking, I may wish may not prevail on him. - In 
this case, it is plain the Will and Desire run counter.” I 
do not suppose, that Well and Desire are words of pre- 
cisely the same signification: Will seems to be a word of 
a more general signification, extending to things present 
and absent. Desire respects something absent. I may 
prefer my present situation and posture, suppose sitting 
still, or having my eyes open, and so may wi/lit. But yet 
T cannot think they are so entirely distinct, that they can 
eyer be properly said to run counter. A man never, in 
any instance, wills any thing contrary to his desires, or de- 
sires any thing contrary to his Will. The forementioned 
instance, which Mr. Locke produces, is no proof that he 
ever does. He may, on some consideration or other will 
to utter speeches which have a tendency to persuade 
another, and still may desire that they may not persuade 
him; but yet his Will and Desire do not run counter at 


* Human Understanding. Edit. 7. vol. i. p. 197. 
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all: the thing which he wills, the very same he desires ; 
and he does not will a thing, and desire the contrary, in 
any particular. In this instance, it is not carefully ob- 
served, what is the thing willed, and what is the thing de- 
sired ; if it were, it would be found, that Will and Desire 
do not clash in the least. ‘The thing willed on some con- 
sideration, is to utter such words; and certainly, the same 
consideration so influences him, that he does not desire the 
contrary ; all things considered, he chooses to utter such 
words, and does not desire not to utter them. And soas to 
the thing which Mr. Locke speaks of as desired, viz. 
That the words, though they tend to persuade, should not 
be effectual to that end, his Will is not contrary to this ; 
he does not will that they should be effectual, but rather 
wills that they should not, as he desires. In order to 
prove that the Willand Desire may run counter, it should 
be shown that they may be contrary one to the other in 
the same thing, or with respect to the very sume object of 
Will or Desire: but here the objects are two ; and in each, 
taken by themselves, the Will and Desire agree. And it 
is no wonder that they should not agree in different things, 
though but little distinguished in their nature. The Will 
may not agree with the Will, nor Desire agree with De- 
sire, in different things. As in this very instance which 
Mr. Locke mentions, a person may, on some consideration, 
desire to use persuasions, and at the same time may desire 
they may not prevail; but yet nobody will say, that De- 
sive runs counter to Desire; or that this proves that De- 
sive is perfectly a distinct thing from Desire.—The like 
might be observed of the other instance Mr. Locke pro- 
duces, of a man’s desiring to be eased of pain, &c. 

But, not to dwell any longer on this, whether Desive and 
Will, and whether Preference and Volition be precisely 
the same things, I trust it will be allowed by all, that in 
every act of Wall there is an act of choice ; that in every 
volition there is a preference, or a prevailing inclination of 
the soul, whereby; at that instant, it is out of a state of 
perfect indifference, with respect to the direct object of the 
volition. So that in every act, or going forth of the Will, 
there is some preponderation of the mind, one way rather 
than another; and the soul had rather have or do one 
thing, than another, or than no¢ to have or do that thing ; 
and that where there is absolutely no preferring or choos- 
ing, but a perfect, continuing equilibrium, there is no vo- 
lition. 


SECT. IT. 


Concerning the Determination of the Will. 


By determining the Will, if the phrase be used with any 
meaning, must be intended, cuws/mg that the act of the 
Will or choice should be thus, and not otherwise: and the 
Will is said to be determined, when, in consequence of 
some action, or influence, its choice is directed to, and fixed 
upon a particular object. As when we speak of the de- 
termination of motion, we mean causing the motion of the 
body to be in such a direction, rather than another. 

The Determination of the Will, supposes an effect, 
which must have a cause. If the Will be determined, 
there is a Determiner. This must be supposed to be in- 
tended even by them that say, The Will determines itself. 
If it be so, the Will is both Determiner and determined ; 
it is a cause that acts and produces effects upon itself, and 
is the object of its own influence and action. r 

With respect to that grand inquiry, “ What determines 
the Will?’ it would be very tedious and unnecessary, at 
present, to examine all the various opinions, which have 
been advanced concerning this matter; nor is it needful 
that I should enter into a particular discussion of all 
joints debated in disputes on that other question, “‘ Whe- 
ther the Will always follows the last dictate of the under- 
standing?” It is sufficient to my present purpose to say, 
Tt is that motive, which, as it stands m the view of the 
mind, is the strongest, that determines the Will. But it 
may be necessary that I should a little explain my 


meaning. 
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By motive, I mean the whole of that which moves, ex- 
cites, or invites the mind to volition, whether that be one 
thing singly, or many things conjunetly. Many particular 
things may concur, and unite their strength, to induce the 
mind; and when it is so, all together are as one complex 
motive. And when I speak of the st/ongest motive, I 
have respect to the strength of the whole that operates to 
induce a particular act of volition, whether that be the 
strength of one thing alone, or of many together. 

Whatever is objectively * a motive, in this sense, must 


be something that is extant in the view or apprehension of 


the understanding, or perceiving faculty. Nothing can in- 
duce or invite the mind to will or act any thing, any further 
than it is perceived, or is some way or other in the mind’s 
view; for what is wholly unperceived and perfectly out 
of the mind’s view, cannot affect the mind at all. It is 
most evident, that nothing is in the mind, or reaches it, or 
takes any hold of it, any otherwise than as it is perceived 
or thought of. 

And I think it must also be allowed by all, that every 
thing that is properly called a motive, excitement, or in- 
ducement to a perceiving, willing agent, has some sort and 
degree of tendency, or advantage to move or excite the 
Will, previous to the effect, or to the act of the Will ex- 
cited. This previous tendency of the motive is what I 
call the stveng/h of the motive. That motive which has a 
less degree of previous advantage, or tendency to move 
the Will, or which appears less inviting, as it stands in the 
view of the mind, is what I call a weaker motive. Ou the 
contrary, that which appears most inviting, and has, by 
what appears.concerning it to the understanding or appre- 
hension, the greatest degree of previous tendency to excite 
and induce the choice, is what I call the strongest motive. 
And in this sense, I suppose the Will is always determined 
by the strongest motive. 

Things that exist in the view of the mind have their 
strength, tendency, or advantage to move, or excite its 
Will, from many things appertaining to the nature and 
circumstances of the thing viewed, the nature and circum- 
stances of the mind that views, and the degree and manner 
of its view; of which it would perhaps be hard to make a 
perfect enumeration. But so much [ think may be de- 
termined in general, without room for controversy, that 
whatever is perceived or apprehended by an intelligent 
and voluntary agent, which has the nature and influence 
of a motive to volition or choice, is considered or viewed 
as good; nor has it any tendency to engage the election of 
the soul in any further degree than it appears such. For 
to say otherwise, would be to say, that things that appear, 
have a tendency, by the appearance they make, to engage 
the mind to elect them, some other way than by their 
appearing eligible to it; which is absurd. And _ therefore 
it must be true, in some sense, that the Wi/l always is, 
as the grealest apparent good is. But only, for the right 
understanding of this, two things must be well and dis- 
tinctly observed. 

1. It must be observed in what sense I use the term 
“ good;” namely, as of the same import with “ agreeable.” 
To appear good to the mind, as I use the phrase, is the 
same as to appear agreeable, or seem pleasing to the mind. 
Certainly, nothing appears inviting and eligible to the 
mind, or tending to engage its inclination and choice, con- 
sidered as evil or disagreeable ; nov indeed, as indifferent, 
and neither agreeable nor disagreeable. But if it tends 
to draw the inclination, and move the Will, it must be 
under the notion of that which suits the mind. And there- 
fore that must have the greatest tendency to attract and 
engage it, which as it stands in the mind’s view, suits it 
best, and pleases it most ; and in that sense, is the greatest 
apparent good: to say otherwise, is little, if any thing, 
short of a direct and plain contradiction. 

The word “ good,” in this sense, includes in its signifi- 
cation, the removal or avoiding of evil, or of that which is 
disagreeable and uneasy. It is agreeable and pleasing, to 
avoid what is disagreeable and displeasing, and to have 


_* This appears to be the author’s meaning, in order to preserve a con- 
sistency with his professed sentiment of divine influence. He believed that 
areal Christian's mind is born of the Spirit; and that such astate of mind 
induces one choice rather than another. But he could not maintain that 
divine influence, which is a subjective cause of one volition rather than 
another, must be “in the view or apprehension of the understanding.’ For 
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uneasiness removed. So that here is included what Mr. 
Locke supposes determines the Will. For when he speaks 
of “ uneasiness,” as determining the Will, he must be under- 
stood as supposing that the end or aim which governs in 
the volition or act of preference, is the avoiding or the 
removal of that uneasiness ; and tliat is the same thing as 
choosing and seeking what is more easy and agreeable. 

2. When I say, that the Will is as the greatest apparent 
good, or, (as I have explained it,) that volition has always 
for its object the thing which appears most agreeable ; it 
must be carefully observed, to avoid confusion and needless 
objection, that I speak of the direct and immediate olyject 
of the act of volition ; and not some object to which the 
act of Will has only an indirect and remote respect. Many 
acts of volition have some remote relation to an object, 
that is different from the thing most immediately willed 
and chosen. Thus, when a drunkard has his liquor before 
him, and he has to choose whether to drink it, or no; the 
immediate objects, about which his present volition is con- 
versant, and between which his choice now decides, are his 
own acts, in drinking the liquor, or letting it alone; and 
this will certainly be done according to what, in the present 
view of his mind, taken in the whole of it, is most agree- 
able to him. If he chooses to drink it, and not to let it 
alone; then this action, as it stands in the view of his 
mind, with all that belongs to its appearance there, is more 
agreeable and pleasing than letting it alone. 

But the objects to which this act of volition may relate 
more remotely, and between which his choice may deter- 
mine more indirectly, are the present pleasure the man 
expects by drinking, and the future misery which he 
judges will be the consequence of it: he may judge that 
this future misery, when it comes, will be more disagreeable 
and unpleasant, than refraining from drinking now would 
be. But these two things are not the proper objects that 
the act of volition spoken of is next conversant about. 
For the act of Will spoken of, is concerning present drink- 
ing, or forbearing to drink. If he wills to drink, then 
drinking is the proper object of the act of his Will; and 
drinking, on some account or other, now appears most 
agreeable to him, and suits him best. If he chooses to 
refrain, then refraining is the immediate object of his 
Will, and is most pleasing to him. If im the choice he 
makes in the case, fe prefers a present pleasure to a future 
advantage, which he judges will be greater when it comes; 
then a lesser present pleasure appears more agreeable to 
him than a greater advantage at a distance. If on the 
contrary a future advantage is preferred, then that appears 
most agreeable, and suits him best. And so still, the pre- 
sent volition is, as the greatest apparent good at present 1s. 

I have rather chosen to express myself thus, “ that the 
Will always is as the greatest apparent good,” or “as what 
appears most agreeable,” than to say “ that the Will is de- 
termined by the greatest apparent good,” or “‘ by what seems 
most agreeable ;” because an appearing most agreeable to 
the mind, and the mind’s preferring, seem scarcely distinct. 
If strict propriety of speech be insisted on, it may more 
properly be said, that the voluntary action, which is the 
immediate consequence of the mind’s choice, is determined 
by that which appears most agreeable, than the choice it- 
self; but that volition itself is alwavs determined by that 
in or about the mind’s view of the object, which cuuses it 
to appear most agreeable. I say, “in or about the mind’s 
view of the object ;” because what has influence to render 
an object in view agreeable, is not only what appears in the 
object viewed, but also ¢he manner of the view and the state 
and circumstances of the mind that views. Particularly to 
enumerate all things pertaining to the mind’s view of the 
objects of volition, which have influence in their appearing 
agreeable to the mind, would be a matter of no small 
difficulty, and might require a treatise by itself, and is not 
necessary to my present purpose. I shall therefore only 
mention some things in general. 

I. One thing that makes an object proposed to choice 
agreeable, is the apparent nature and circumstances of the 


*‘ the wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : so is every one 
that is born of, the Spirit.’ Beside, the most proper acceptation of the 
term “* motive "* seems to plead in favour of the restriction suggested in the 
text by the word * objectively ;” and the use of this distinction may ap- 
pear more fully hereafter.— W. 
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object. And there are various things of this sort, that 
have influence in rendering the object more or less agree- 
able; as, 

1. That which appears in the object, rendering it beauti- 
Jul and pleasant, or deformed and irksome to the mind ; 
viewing it as it is an vtself. : 

2. ‘The apparent degree of pleasure or trouble attending 
the object, or the coneguence of it. Such concomitants 
and consequences being viewed as circumstances of the 
object, are to be considered as belonging to it; and as it 
were parts of it, as it stands in the mind’s view a pro- 
posed object of choice. 

3. The apparent state of the pleasure or trouble that 
appears, with fe eek to distance of time; being either 
nearer or farther off. Itis a thing in itself agreeable to the 
mind, to have pleasure speedily; and disagreeable, to 
have it delayed: so that if there be two equal degrees of 
pleasure set in the mind’s view, and all other things are 
equal, but one is beheld as near, and the other afar off; 
the nearer will appear most agreeable, and so will be 
chosen. Because, though the agreeableness of the objects 
be exactly equal, as viewed in themselves, yet not as 
viewed in their circumstances ; one of them having the 
additional agreeableness of the circumstance of nearness. 

II. Another thing that contributes to the agreeableness 
of an object of choice, as it stands in the mind’s view, is 
the manner of the view. If the object be something which 
appears connected with future pleasure, not only will the 
degree of apparent pleasure have influence, but also the 
manner of the view, especially in two respects. 

1. With respect to the degree of assent, with which the 
mind judges the pleasure to be future. Because it is 
more agreeable to have a certain happiness, than an wncer- 
tain one; and a pleasure viewed as more probable, all 
other things being equal, is more agreeable to the mind, 
than that which is viewed as less probable. 

2. With respect to the degree of the zdea or apprehen- 
sion of the future pleasure. With regard to things which 
are the subject of our thoughts, either past, present, or 
future, we have much more of an idea or apprehension of 
some things than others; that is, our idea is much more 
clear, lively, and strong. Thus the ideas we have of sen- 
sible things by immediate sensation, are usually much 
more lively than those we have by mere imagination, or by 
contemplation of them when absent. My idea of the sun 
when [ look upon it is more vivid, than when I only think 
of it. Our idea of the sweet relish of a delicious fruit is 
usually stronger when we taste it, than when we only 
imagine it. And sometimes, the idea we have of things 
by contemplation, are much stronger and clearer, than at 
other times. ‘Thus, a man at one time has a much stronger 
idea of the pleasure which is to be enjoyed in eating some 
sort of food that he loves, than at another. Now the 
strength of the idea or the sense that men have of future 
good or evil, is one thing that has great influence on their 
minds to excite volition. When two kinds of future 
pleasure are presented for choice, though both are sup- 
posed exactly equal by the judgment, and both equally 
certain, yet of one the mind has a far more lively sense, 
than of the other; this last has the greatest advantage by 
far to affect and attract the mind, and move the Will. It 
is now more agreeable to the mind, to take the pleasure 
of which it has a strong and lively sense, than that of 
which it has only a fait idea. The view of the former is 
attended with the strongest appetite, and the greatest un- 
easiness attends the want of it; and it is agreeable to the 
mind to have uneasiness removed, and its appetite grati- 
fied. And if several future enjoyments are presented to- 
yether, as competitors for the choice of the mind, some of 
them judged to be greater, and others less ; the mind also 
having a more lively idea of the good of some, and of 
others a less; and some are viewed as of greater certainty 
or probability than others ; and those enjoyments that ap- 
pear most agreeable in one of these respects, appear least 
so in others: in this case, all other things being equal, the 
arreeableness of a proposed object of choice will be in a 
degree some way compounded of the degree of good sup- 
posed by the judgment, the degree of apparent probability 
or certainty of that good, and the degree of liveliness of 
the idea the mind has of that good ; because all together 
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concur to constitute the degree in which the object appears 
at present agreeable; and accordingly will volition be de- 
termined. 

_I might further observe, that the state of the mind which 
views a proposed object of choice, is another thing that 
contributes to the agreeableness or disagreeableness of that 
object ; the particular temper which the mind has by 
nature, or that has been introduced and established by 
education, example, custom, or some other means ; or the 
frame or state that the mind is in on a particular occasion. 
That object which appears agreeable to one, does not so to 
another. And the same object does not always appear 
alike agreeable to the same person, at different times. It 
1s most agreeable to some men, to follow their reason ; and 
to others, to follow their appetites : to some men, it is more 
agreeable to deny a vicious inclination, than to gratify it ; 
others it suits best to gratify the vilest appetites. It is 
more disagreeable to some men than others, to counteract 
a former resolution. In these respects, and many others 
which might be mentioned, different things will be most 
agreeable to different persons ; and not only so, but to the 
same persons at different times. 

But possibly it is needless to mention the “ state of the 
mind,” as a ground of the agreeableness of objects distinct 
from the other two mentioned before; viz. The apparent 
nature and circumstances of the objects viewed, and the 
manner of the view. Perhaps, if we strictly consider the 
matter, the different temper and state of the mind makes 
no alteration as to the agreeableness of objects, any other 
way, than as it makes the objects themselves appear dif- 
ferently beautiful or deformed, having apparent pleasure or 
pain attending them; and, as it occasions the manner of 
the view to be different, causes the idea of beauty or de- 
formity, pleasure or uneasiness, to be more or less lively. 

However, I think so much is certain, that volition, in no 
one instance that can be mentioned, is otherwise than the 
greatest apparent good is, in the manner which has been 
explained. The choice of the mind never departs from 
that which, at the time, and with respect to the direct and 
immediate objects of decision, appears most agreeable and 
pleasing, all things considered. If the immediate objects 
of the Will are a man’s own actions, then those actions 
which appear most agreeable to him he wills. If it ba 
now most agreeable to him, all things considered, to walk, 
then he now wills to walk. If it be now, upon the whole 
of what at present appears to him, most agreeable to speak, 
then he chooses to speak; if it suits him best to keep 
silence, then he chooses to keep silence. There is scarcely 
a plainer and more universal dictate of the sense and ex- 
perience of mankind, than that, when men act voluntarily, 
and do what they please, then they do what suits them 
best, or what is most agreeable to them. ‘Tosay, that they 
do what pleases them, but yet not what is agreeable to 
them, is the same thing as to say, they do what they please, 
but do not act their pleasure; and that is to say, that 
they do what they please, and yet do not what they please. 

It appears from these things, that in some sense, the 
Will always follows the last dictate of the understanding. 
But then the understanding must be taken in a large sense, 
as including the whole faculty of perception or apprehen- 
sion, and not merely what is called reason or judgment. If 
by the dictate of the understanding is meant what reason 
declares to be best, or most for the person’s happiness, 
taking in the whole of its duration, it 1s not true, that the 
Will always follows the last dictate of the understanding. 
Such a dictate of reason is quite a different matter from 
things appearing now most agreeable, all things being put 
together which pertain to the mind’s present perceptions in 
any respect: although that dictate of reason, when it takes 
place, has concern in the compound influence which moves 
the Will; and should be considered in estimating the 
degree of that appearance of good which the Will always 
follows; either as having its influence added to other 
things, or subducted from them. When such dictate of 
reason concurs with other things, then its weight is added 
to them, as put into the same scale; but when it is against 
them, it is as a weight in the opposite scale, resisting the 
influence of other things: yet its resistance is often over- 
come by their greater weight, and so the act of the Will is 
determined in opposition to it. 
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These things may serve, I hope, in some measure, to 
illustrate and confirm the position laid down in the be- 
ginning of this section, viz. “ That the Will is always 
determined by the strongest motive,” or by that view of 
the mind which has the greatest degree of previous ten- 
dency to excite volition. But whether I have been so 
happy as rightly to explain the thing wherein consists the 
strength of motives, or not, yet my failing in this will not 
overthrow the position itself; which carries much of its 
own evidence with it, and is a point of chief importance 
to the purpose of the ensuing discourse: And the truth of 
it, I hope, will appear with great clearness, before I have 
finished what I have to say on the subject of human 
liberty. 


SECT. III. 


Concerning the meaning of the terms, Necessity, Impos- 
sibility, Inability, §c. and of Contingence. 


Tue words necessary, impossible, &c. are abundantly used 
in controversies about Free-Will and Moral Agency ; and 
therefore the sense in which they are used should be 
clearly understood. 

Here I might say, that a thing is then said to be necessary, 
when it must be, and cannot be otherwise. But this would 
not properly be a definition of Necessity, any more than if 
I explained the word must, by the phrase, there being a 
Necessity. The words must, cun, and cannot, need expli- 
cation as much as the words necessary, and impossible ; 
excepting that the former are words that in earliest life we 
more commonly use. 

The word necessary, as used in common speech, is a re- 
lative term ; and relates to some supposed opposition made 
to the existence of a thing, which opposition is overcome, 
or proves insufficient to hinder or alter it. That is neces- 
sary, in the original and proper sense of the word, which 
is, or will be, notwithstanding all supposable opposition. 
Yo say, that a thing is necessary, is the same thing as to 
say, that it is impossible it should not be. But the word 
impossible is manifestly a relative term, and has reference 
to supposed power exerted to bring a thing to pass, which 
is insufficient for the effect ; as the word unable is relative, 
and has relation to ability, or endeavour, which is insufhi- 
cient. Also the word zrresistib/e is relative, and has al- 
ways reference to resistance which is made, or may be 
made, to some force or power tending to an effect, and is 
insufficient to withstand the power, or hinder the effect. 
The common notion of Necessity and Impossibility im- 
plies something that frustrates endeavour or desire. 

Here several things are to be noted. 

1. Things are said to be necessary in general, which are 
or will be notwithstanding any supposable opposition from 
whatever quarter. But things are said to be necessary ¢o 
us, which are or will be notwithstanding all opposition sup- 
posable in the case from us. The same may be observed 
of the word impossible, and other such like terms. 

2. These terms necessary, impossible, irresistible, §c. more 
especially belong to controversies about liberty and moral 
agency, as used in the latter of the two senses now men- 
tioned, viz. as necessary or impossible ¢o us, and with re- 
lation to any supposable opposition or endeavour of ours. 

3. As the word Necessity, in its vulgar and common use, 
is relative, and has always reference to some supposable 
insufficient opposition ; so when we speak of any thing as 
necessary fo us, it is with relation to some supposable op- 
position of our Wills, or some voluntary exertion or effort 
of ours to the contrary. For we do not properly make op- 
position to an event, any otherwise than as we voluntarily 
oppose it. Things are said to be what must be, or neces- 
sarily are, as to us, when they are, or will be, though we 
desire or endeavour the contrary, or try to prevent or re- 
move their existence; but such opposition of ours always 
either consists in, or implies, opposition of our wills. 

It is manifest that all such like words and phrases, as 
vulgarly used, are understood in this manner. A thing is 
said to be necessury, when we cannot help it, let us do 
what we will. So any thing is said to be impossible to us, 
when we would do it, or would have it brought to pass, 
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and endeavour it; or at least may be supposed to desire 
and seek it; but all our desires and endeavours are, or 
would be, vain. And that is said to be irresistible, which 
overcomes all our opposition, resistance, and endeavour to 
the contrary. And we are said to be unab/e to do a thing, 
when our supposable desires and endeavours are insuf- 
ficient. 

We are accustomed, in the common use of language, 
thus to apply and understand these phrases: we grow up 
with such a habit ; which, by the daily use of these terms 
from our childhood, becomes fixed and settled; so that the 
idea of a relation to a supposed will, desire, and endea- 
vour of ours, is strongly connected with these terms, when- 
ever we hear the words used. Such ideas, and these 
words, are so associated, that they unavoidably go together ; 
one suggests the other, and never can be easily separated 
as long as we live. And though we use the words, as 
terms of art, in another sense, yet, unless we are exceed- 
ingly civeumspect, we shall insensibly slide into the vulgar 
use of them, and so apply the words in a very inconsist- 
ent manner, which wil deceive and confound us in our 
reasonings and discourses, even when we pretend to use 
them as terms of art. 

4. It follows from what has been observed, that when 
these terms necessary, impossible, irresistible, unable, §c. are 
used in cases wherein no insufficient will is supposed, or 
can be supposed, but the very nature of the supposed case 
itself excludes any opposition, will, or endeavour, they are 
then not used in their proper signification. The reason is 
manifest ; in such cases we cannot use the words with re- 
ference to a supposable opposition, will, or endeavour. And 
therefore if any man uses these terms in such cases, he 
either uses them nonsensically, or in some new sense, di- 
verse from their original and proper meaning. As for in- 
stance ; ifany one should affirm after this manner, That it is 
necessary for a man, or what must be, that he should choose 
virtue rather than vice, during the time that he prefers virtue 
to vice; and that it is a thing impossible mo iresistible, 
that it should be otherwise than that he should have this 
choice, so long as this choice continues ; such a one would 
use the terms must, irresistible, &c. with either perfect in- 
significance, or in some new sense, diverse from their com- 
mon use; which is with reference, as has been observed, 
to supposable opposition, unwillingness, and resistance ; 
whereas, here, the very supposition excludes and denies 
any such thing: for the case supposed is that of being 
willing, and choosing. 

5. It appears from what has been said, that these terms 
necessary, impossible, &c. are often used by philosophers and 
metaphysicians in a sense quite diverse from their common 
and original. signification ; for they apply them to many 
cases in which no opposition is supposable. Thus they 
use them with respect to God’s existence before the creation 
of the world, when there was no other being: with regard to 
many of the dispositions and acts of the divine Being, such 
as his loving himself, his loving righteousness, hating 
sin, &c. So they apply them to many cases of the incli- 
nations and actions of created intelligent beings wherein all 
opposition of the Will is excluded in the very supposition 
of the case. 

Metaphysical or philosophical Necessity is nothing dif- 
ferent from their certainty. I speak not now of the cer- 
tainty of knowledge, but the certainty that is in things 
themselves, which is the foundation of the certainty of the 
knowledge, or that wherein lies the ground of the infalli- 
bility of the proposition which affirms them. 

Whatis sometimes given as the definition of philosophical 
Necessity, namely, “ That by which a thing cannot but be,” 
or “ whereby it cannot be otherwise,” fails of being a proper 
explanation of it, on two accounts: First, the words can, 
or cannot, need explanation as much as the word Necessity : 
and the former may as well be explained by the latter, as 
the latter by the former. Thus, if any one asked us what 
we mean, when we say, a thing cannot but be, we might 
explain ourselves by saying, it must necessarily be so; as 
well as explain Necessity, by saying, it is that by which a 
thing cannot but be. And Secondly, this definition is liable 
to the fore-mentioned great inconvenience ; the words cun- 
not, or unable, are properly relative, and have relation to 
power exerted, or that may be exerted, in order to the thing 
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spoken of; to which as T have now observed, the word 
Necessity, as used by philosophers, has no reference. 

Philosophical Necessity is really nothing else than the 
FULL AND FIXED CONNEXION BETWEEN THE THINGS SIG- 
NIFIED BY THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE OF A PROPOSI- 
TION, which affirms something to be true. When there is 
such a connexion, then the thing affirmed in the proposition 
1s necessary, in a philosophical sense; whether any oppo- 
sition or contrary effort be supposed, or no. When the 
subject ae of the proposition, which affirms the 
existence of any thing, either substance, quality, act, or 
circumstance, have a full and CERTAIN CONNEXION, then 
the existence or being of that thing is said to be necessary 
in a metaphysical sense. And in this sense I use the 
word necessity, in the following discourse, when I en- 
deavour to prove that necessity is not inconsistent with 
liberty. 

The subject and predicate of a proposition, which af- 
firms existence of something, may have a full, fixed, and 
certain connexion several ways. 

(1.) They may have a full and perfect connexion in and 
of themselves ; because it may imply a contradiction, or 
gross absurdity, to suppose them not connected. Thus 
many things are necessary in their own nature. So the 
eternal existence of being generally considered, is necessary 
in itself: because it would be in itself the greatest ab- 
surdity, to deny the existence of being in general, or to 
-say there was absolute and universal nothing ; and is as it 
were the sum of all contradictions ; as might be shown, 
if this were a proper place for it. So God’s infinity and 
other attributes are necessary. So it is necessary in ifs own 
nature, that two and two should be four; and it is neces- 
sary, that all right lines drawn from the centre of a circle 
to the circumference should be equal. It is necessary, fit, 
and suitable, that men should do to others, as they would 
that they should do to them. So innumerable metaphysi- 
cal and mathematical truths are necessary in themselves : 
the subject and predicate of the proposition which affirms 
them, are perfectly connected of themselves. 

(2.) The connexion of the subject and predicate of a 
roposition, which affirms the existence of something, may 
e fixed and made certain, because the existence of that 

thing is a/ready come to pass; and either now is, or has 
been; and so has, as it were, made sure of existence. 
And therefore, the proposition which affirms present and 
past existence of it, may by this means be made certain, 
and necessarily and unalterably true; the past event has 
fixed and decided the matter, as to its existence; and has 
made it impossible but that existence should be truly pre- 
dicated of it. Thus the existence of whatever is already 
come to pass, is now become necessary ; it is become im- 
ossible it should be otherwise than true, that such a thing 
yas been. Be f 

(3.) The subject and predicate of a proposition which 
affirms something to be, may have a real and certain con- 
nexion consequentially ; and so the existence of the thing 
may be consequentially necessary ; as it may be surely 
and firmly connected with something else, that is necessary 
in one of the former respects. As it is either fully and 
thoroughly connected with that which is absolutely neces- 
sary in its own nature, or with something which has 
already received and made sure of existence. This 
Necessity lies in, or may be explained by, the connexion of 
two or more propositions one with another——Things 
which are perfectly connected with other things that are 
necessary, are necessary themselves, by a Necessity of 
consequence. 

And here it may be observed, that all things whicn are 
future, or, which will hereafter begin to be, which can be 
said to be necessary, are necessary only in this Jast way. 
Their existence is not necessary in itse/f; for if so, they 
always would have existed. Nor is their existence become 
necessary by being grea) come to pass. Therefore, the 
only way that any thing that is to come to pass hereafter, 
is or can be necessary, 1s by a connexion with something 
that is necessary in its own.nature, or something that 
already is, or has been; so that the one being supposed, 
the other certainly follows.-—And this also is the only way 
that all things past, excepting those which were from 
eternity, could be necessary before they come to pass ; and 
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therefore the only way in which any effect or event, or any 
thing whatsoever that ever has had or will have a begin- 
ning, has come into being necessarily, or will hereafter 
necessarily exist. And therefore ¢his is the Necessity 
which especially belongs to controversies about the acts of 
the will. 

It may be of some use in these controversies, further to 
observe concerning metaphysical Necessity, that (agreeable 
to the distinction before observed of Necessity, as vulgarly 
understood) things that exist may be said to be necessary, 
either with a general or particular Necessity. The exist- 
ence of a thing may be said to be necessary witha general 
Necessity, when, all things considered, there is a founda- 
tion for the certainty of their existence; or when in the 
most general and universal view of things, the subject and 
predicate of the propesstions which affirms its existence, 
would appear with an infallible connexion. 

An event, or the existence of a thing, may be said to be 
necessary with a particular Necessity, when nothing that 
can be taken into consideration, in or about a person, thing, 
or time, alters the case at all, as to the certainty of an 
event, or the existence of a thing; or can be of any ac- 
count at all, in determining the infallibility of the connexion 
of the subject and predicate in the proposition which affirms 
the existence of the thing; so that it is all one, as to that 
person, or thing, at least, at that time, as if the existence 
were necessary with a Necessity that is most universal 
and absolute. Thus there are many things that happen to 
particular persons, in the existence of which no will of 
theirs has any concern, at least, at that time; which, 
whether they are necessary or not, with regard to things 
in general, vet are necessary to them, and with regard to any 
volition of theirs at that time ; as they prevent all acts of the 
will about the affair.——lI shall have occasion to apply this 
observation to particular instances in the following dis- 
course.— Whether the same things that are necessary with 
a particular Necessity, be not also necessary with a ge- 
neral Necessity, may be a matter of future consideration. 
Let that be as it will, it alters not the case, as to the use of 
this distinction of the kinds of Necessity. 

These things may be sufficient for the explaining of the 
terms necessu:y and Necessity, as terms of art, and as often 
used by metaphysicians, and controversial writers in di- 
vinity, in a sense diverse from, and more extensive than, 
their original meaning, in common language, which was 
before explained, 

What has been said to show the meaning of the terms 
necessary and necessity, may be sufficient for the explain- 
ing of the opposite terms, impossible and impossibility. For 
there is no difference, but only the latter are negative, and 
the former positive. Impossibility is the same as negative 
Nec: ssity, or a Necessity that a thing should not be. And 
it is used as a term of art ina like diversity from the ori- 
ginal and vulgar meaning, with Necessity. 

The same may be observed concerning the words wnable 
and Inability. It has been observed, that these terms, in 
their original and comn on use, have relation to will and 
endeavour, as supposable in the case, and as insufficient 
for the bringing to pass the thing willed and endeavoured. 
But as these terms are often used by philosophers and 
divines, especially writers on controversies about Free 
Will, they are used in a quite different and far more ex- 
tensive sense, and are applied to many cases wherein no 
will or endeavour for the bringing of the thing to pass is 
or can be supposed. 

As the words necessary, impossible, unable, &c. are used 
by polemic writers, in a sense diverse from their common 
signification, the like has happened to the term conéin- 
gent. Any thing is said to be contingent, or to come to 
pass by chance or accident, in the original meaning of such 
words, when its connexion with its causes or antecedents, 
according to the established course of things, is not dis- 
cerned; and so is what we have no means of foreseeing. 
And especially is any thing said to be contingent, or acci- 
dental, with regard to.us, when it comes to pass without 
our foreknowledge, and besides our design and scope. 

But the word contingent is abundantly used in a very 
different sense; not for that whose connexion with the 
series of things we cannot discern, so as to foresee the 
event, but for something which has absolutely no previous 
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ground or reason, with which its existence has any fixed 
and certain connexion. 


SECT. IV. 


Of the distinction of natural and moral Necessity, and 
: Inability. 


Tuart Necessity which has been explained, consisting in 
an infallible connexion of the things signified by the sub- 
ject and predicate of a proposition, as intelligent beings 
are the stjeets of it, is distinguished into moral and na- 
tural Necessity. 

I shall not now stand to inquire whether this distinction 
be a proper and perfect distinction ; but shall only explain 
how these two sorts of Necessity ‘are understood, as the 
terms are sometimes used, and as they are used in the 
following discourse. 

The phrase, moral Necessity, is used variously : some- 
times it is used for a Necessity of moral obligation. So 
we say, a man is under Necessity, when he is under bonds 
of duty and conscience, from which he cannot be dis- 
charged. Again, the word Necessity is often used for great 
obligation in point of interest. Sometimes by moral Ne- 
cessity is meant that apparent connexion of things, which 
is the ground of moral evidence; and so is distinguished 
from absolute Necessity, or that sure connexion of things, 
that is a foundation for infallible certainty. In this sense, 
moral Necessity signifies much the same as that high de- 
gree of probability, which is ordinarily sufficient to satisfy 
mankind, in their conduct and behaviour in the world, as 
they would consult their own safety and interest, and treat 
others properly as members of society. And sometimes 
by moral Necessity is meant that Necessity of connexion 
and consequence, which arises from such moral causes, as 
the strength of inclination, or motives, and the connexion 
which there is in many cases between these and such 
certain volitions and actions. And it is in fhis sense, that 
I use the phrase, moral necessity, in the following dis- 
course. 

By natural Necessity, as applied to men, I mean such 
Necessity as men are under through the force of natural 
causes; as distinguished from what are called moral 
causes, such as habits and dispositions of the heart, and 
moral motives and inducements. Thus men, placed in 
certain circumstances, are the subjects of particular sensa- 
tions by Necessity: they feel pain when their bodies are 
wounded ; they see the objects presented before them in 
a clear light, when their eyes are opened: so they assent 
to the truth of certain propositions, as soon as the terms 
are understood ; as that two and two make four, that 
black is not white, that two parallel lines can never cross 
one another ; so by a natural Necessity men’s bodies move 
downwards, when there is nothing to support them. 

But here several things may be noted concerning these 
two kinds of Necessity. 

1. Moral Necessity may be as absolute as natural Ne- 
cessity. That is, the effect may be as perfectly connected 
with its moral cause, as a natural, necessary effect is with 
its natural cause. Whether the Will in every case is ne- 
cessarily determined by the strongest motive, or whether 
the Will ever makes any resistance to such a motive, or 
can ever oppose the strongest present inclination, or not; 
if that matter should be controverted, yet i suppose none 
will deny, but that, in some cases, a previous bias and 
inclination, or the motive presented,. may be so powerful, 
that the act of the Will may be certainly and indissolubly 
connected therewith. When motives or previous bias are 
very strong, all will allow that there is some difficulty in 
going against them. And if they were yet stronger, the 
difficulty would be still greater. And therefore, if more 
were still added to their strength, to a certain degree, it 
would make the difficulty so great, that it would be wholly 
impossible to surmount it; for this plain reason, because 
whatever power men may be supposed to have to sur- 
mount difficulties, yet that power is not infinite; and so 
goes not beyond certain limits. If a man can surmount 
ten degrees of difficulty of this kind with twenty degrees 
of strength, because the degrees of strength are beyond the 
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degrees of difficulty ; yet if the difficulty be increased to 
thirty, or an hundred, or a thousand degrees, and his 
strength not also increased, his strength will be wholly 
insufficient to surmount the difficulty. As therefore it 
must be allowed, that there may be such a thing as a sure 
and perfect connexion between moral causes and effects ; 
so this only is what T call by the name of moral Necessity. 

2. When I use this distinction of moral and natural 
Necessity, I would not be understood to suppose, that if 
any thing come to pass by the former kind of Necessity, 
the nature of things is not concerned in it, as well as in the 
latter. I do not mean to determine, that when a moral 
habit or motive is so strong, that the act of the Will infal- 
libly follows, this is not owing to the nature of things. 
But natural and moral are the terms by which these two 
kinds of Necessity have usually been called; and they 
must be distinguished by some names, for there is a dif- 
ference between them, that is very importatit in its conse- 
quences. This difference, however, does not lie so much 
in the nature of the connexion, as in the two terms con- 
nected. The cause with which the effect is connected, is 
of a particular kind; viz. that which is of a moral nature 5 
either some previous habitual disposition, or some motive 
exhibited to the understanding. And the effect is also of 
a particular kind; being likewise of a moral nature ; con- 
sisting in some inclination or volition of the soul, or 
voluntary action. 

I suppose, that Necessity which is called natural in dis- 
tinction from moral Necessity, is so called, because mere 
nature, as the word is vulgarly used, is concerned, without 
any thing of choice. The word nature is often used in 
opposition to choice ; not because nature has indeed never 
any hand in our choice; but, probably, because we first 
get our notion of nature from that obvious course of events, 
which we observe in many things where our choice has no 
concern ; and especially in the material world ; which, in 
very many parts of it, we easily perceive to be in a settled 
course; the stated order, and manner of succession, being 
very apparent. But where we do not readily discern the 
rule and connexion, (though there be a connexion, accord- 
ing to an established law, truly taking place,) we signify the 
manner of event by some other name. Even in many 
things which are seen in the material and inanimate world, 
which do not obviously come to pass according to any 
settled course, men do not call the manner of the event by 
the name of naéure, but by such names as accident, chance, 
contingence, §c. So men make a distinction between 
nature and choice ; as if they were completely and uni- 
versally distinct. Whereas, I suppose none will deny but 
that choice, in many cases, arises from nature, as truly as 
other events. But the connexion between acts of choice, 
and their causes, according to established laws, is not so 
obvious. And we observe that choice is, as it were, a 
new principle of motion and action, different from that 
established order of things which is most obvious, and 
seen especially in corporeal things. The choice also often 
interposes, interrupts, and alters the chain of events in these 
external objects, and causes them to proceed otherwise 
than they would do, if let alone. Hence it is spoken of as 
if it were a principle of motion entirely distinct from 
nature, and properly set in opposition to it. Names being 
commonly given to things, according to what is most ob- 
vious, and is suggested by what appears to the senses 
without reflection and research. 

3. It must be observed, that in what has been explain- 
ed, as signified by the name of moral Necessity, the word 
Necessity is not used according to the original design and 
meaning of the word: for, as was observed before, such 
terms, necessary, impossible, irresistible, &c. in common 
speech, and their most proper sense, are always relative ; 
having reference to some supposable voluntary opposition 
or endeavour, that is insufficient. But no such opposition, 
or contrary will and endeavour, is supposable in the case 
of moral Necessity ; which is a certainty of the inclination 
and will itself; which does not admit of the supposition of 
a will to oppose and resist it. For it is absurd, to suppose 
the same individual will to oppose itself, in its preseni 
act; or the present choice to be opposite to and resisting 
present choice: as absurd as it is to talk of two contrary 
motions, in the same moving body, at the same time.— 
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And therefore the very case supposed never admits of any 
trial, whether an opposing or resisting will can overcome 
this Necessity. 

What has been said of natural and moral Necessity, 
may serve to explain what is intended by natural and 
moral Inability. We are said to be naturally unable to do 
a thing, when we cannot do it if we will, because what is 
most commonly called nature does not allow of it, or be- 
cause of some impeding defect or obstacle that is extrinsic 
to the Will; either in the faculty of understanding, consti- 
tution of body, or external objects. Moral Inability con- 
sists not in any of these things; but either in the want of 
inclination ; or the strength of a contrary inclination ; or 
the want of sufficient motives in view, to induce and ex- 
cite the act of the Will, or the strength of apparent motives 
to the contrary. Or both these may be resolved into one; 
and it may be said in one word, that moral Inability con- 
sists in the opposition or want of inclination. For when a 
person is unable to will or choose such a thing, through a 
defect of motives, or prevalence of contrary motives, it is 
the same thing as his being unable through the want of an 
inclination, or the prevalence of a contrary inclination, in 
such circumstances, and under the influence of such views. 

To give some instances of this moral Inability —A 
woman of great honour and chastity may have a moral 
Inability to prostitute herself to her slave. A child of 
great love and duty to his parents, may be thus unable to 
kill his father. A very lascivious man, in case of certain 
opportunities and temptations, and in the absence of such 
and such restraints, may be unable to forbear gratifying his 
lust. A drunkard, under such and such circumstances, 
may be unable to forbear taking strong drink. A very 
malicious man may be unable to exert benevolent acts to 
an enemy, or to desire his prosperity; yea, some may be 
so under the power of a vile disposition, that they may be 
unable to love those who are most worthy of their esteem 
and affection. A strong habit of virtue, and a great degree 
of holiness, may cause a moral Inability to love wicked- 
ness in general, and may render a man unable to take com- 
placence in wicked persons or things; or to choose a wick- 
ed in preference to a virtuous life. And on the other hand, 
a great degree of habitual wickedness may lay a man under 
an Inability to love and choose holiness; and render him 
utterly unable to love an infinitely holy Being, or to choose 
and cleave to him as his chief good. 

Here it may be of use to observe this distinction of 
moral Inability, viz. of that which is general and habitual, 
and that which is purticu/ar and occasional. By a general 
and habitual moral Inability, | mean an Inability in the 
heart to all exercises or acts of will of that kind, through a 
fixed and habitual inclination, or an habitual and stated 
defect, or want of a certain kind of inclination. Thus a 
very ill-natured man may be unable to exert such acts of 
benevolence, as another, who is full of good nature, com- 
monly exerts; and a man whose heart is habitually void 
of gratitude, may be unable to exert grateful acts, through 
that stated defect of a grateful inclination. By particular 
and occasional moral Inability, 1 mean an abies of the 
will or heart to a particular act, through the strength or 
defect of present motives, or of inducements presented to 
the view of the understanding, on this eccasion.—If it be 
so, that the Will is always determined by the strongest 
motive, then it must always have an Inability, in this lat- 
ter sense, to act otherwise than it does ; it not being pos- 
sible, in any case, that the Will should, at present, go 
against the motive which has now, all things considered, 
the greatest advantage to induce it——The former of these 
kinds of moral Inability is most commonly called by the 
name of Inability ; because the word, in its most proper 
and original signification, has respect to some stated de- 
fect. And this especially obtains the name of Inability 
also upon another account :—because, as before observed, 
the word Inability, in its original and most common use, is 
arelative term; and has respect to will and endeavour, as 
supposable in the case, and as insufficient to bring to pass 
the thing desired and endeavoured. Now there may be 
more of an appearance and shadow of this, with respect to 
the acts which arise froma fixed and strong habit, than 


* Tsay not only doing, but conducting ; because a voluntary forbearing 
to do, sitting still, keeping silence, &c. are instances of persons’ conduct, 
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others that arise only from transient occasions and causes. 
Indeed will and endeavour against, or diverse from present 
acts of the Will are in no case supposable, whether those 
acts be occasional or habitual ; for that would be to sup- 
pose the Will, at present, to be otherwise than, at present, 
itis. But yet there may be will and endeavour against 
future acts of the Will, or volitions that are likely to take 
place, as viewed at a distance. It is no contradiction, to 
suppose that the acts of the Will at one time, may be against 
the acts of the Will at another time; and there may be de- 
sires and endeavours to prevent or excite future acts of the 
Will; but such desires and endeavours are, in many cases, 
rendered insufficient and vain, through fixedness of habit : 
when the occasion returns, the strength of habit overcomes 
and baffles all such opposition. In this respect, a man 
may be in miserable slavery and bondage to a strong habit. 
But it may be comparatively easy to make an alteration, 
with respect to such future acts, as are only occasional and 
transient; because the occasion or transient cause, if fore- 
seen, may often easily be prevented or avoided. On this 
account, the moral Jnability that attends fixed habits, 
especially obtains the name of Inability. And then, as the 
Will may remotely and indirectly resist itself,and do it in 
vain, in the case of strong habits; so reason may resist 
present acts of the Will, and its resistance be insufficient ; 
and this is more commonly the case also, when the acts 
arise from strong habit. 

But it must be observed concerning moral Inability, in 
each kind of it, that the word Inability is used in a sense 
very diverse from its original import. The word signifies 
only a natural Inability, in the proper use of it; and is ap- 
plied to such cases only wherein a present will or inclina- 
tion to the thing, with respect to which a person is said to 
be unable, is supposable. It cannot be truly said, accord- 
ing to the ordinary use of language, that a malicious man, 
let him be never so malicious, cannot hold his hand from 
striking, or that he is not able to show his neighbour kind- 
ness ; or that a drunkard, let his appetite be never so strong, 
cannot keep the cup from his mouth. In the strictest pro- 
priety of speech, a man has a thing in his power, if he has 
it in his choice, or at his election: and a man cannot be 
truly said to be unable to do a thing, when he can do it if 
he will. It is improperly said, that a person cannot per- 
form those external actions, which are dependent on the act 
of the Will, and which would be easily performed, if the 
act of the Will were present. And if it be improperly said, 
that he cannot perform those external voluntary actions, 
which depend on the Will, it is in some respect more im- 
properly said, that he is unable to exert the acts of the Will 
themselves; because it is more evidently false, with re- 
spect to these, that he cannot if he will for to say so, is a 
downright contradiction ; it is to say, he cannot will, if he 
does will. And in this case, not only is it true, that it is 
easy for a man to do the thing if he will, but the very will- 
ing is the doing; when once he has willed, the thing is 
performed ; and nothing else remains to be done. There- 
fore, in these things, to ascribe a non-performance to the 
want of power or ability, is not just; because the thing 
wanting is not a being ab/e, but a being willing. There are 
faculties of mind, and a capacity of nature, and every thing 
else, sufficient, but a disposition : nothing is wanting but 
a will. 


SECT. V. 
Concerning the notion of Liberty, and of moral Agency. 


Tur plain and obvious meaning of the words I’ eedom 
and Liberty, in common speech, is The power, opportu- 
nity, or advantage, that any one has, to do_as he pleases. 
Or in other words, his being free fromm hinderance or im- 
pediment in the way of doing, or conducting in any respect, 
as he wills.*—And the contrary to Liberty, whatever 
name we call that by, is a person’s being hindered or 
unable to conduct as he will, or being necessitated to do 
otherwise. 

If this which I have mentioned be the meaning of the 


about which Liberty is exercised; though they are not so properly called 
doing. 
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word Liberty, in the ordinary use of language; as I trust 
that none that has ever learned to talk, and is unpreju- 
diced, will deny; then it will follow, that in propriety of 
speech, neither Liberty, nor its contrary, can properly be 
ascribed to any being or thing, but that which has such a 
faculty, power or property, as is called Will. For that 
which is possessed of no wi/l, cannot have any power or 
opportunity of doing according to its will, nor be necessi- 
tated to act contrary to its will, nor be restrained from act- 
ing agreeably to it. And therefore to talk of Liberty, or 
the contrary, as belonging to the very Will i/self, is not to 
speak ood sense; if we judge of sense, and nonsense, by 
the original and proper signification of words.—For the 
Will wiself is not an Agent that has a will: the power of 
choosing, itself, has not a power of choosing. That which 
has the power of volition is the man, or the soul, and not 
the power of volition itself. And he that has the Liberty 
of doing according to his will, is the Agent who is pos- 
sessed of the Will; and not the Will which he is possess- 
ed of. We say with propriety, that a bird let loose has 
esa any 
power and liberty to fly ; but not that the bird’s power 
of flying has a power and Liberty of flying. ‘To be free is 
the property of an Agent, who is possessed of powers and 
faculties, as much as to be cunning, valiant, bountiful, or 
zealous. But these qualities are the properties of persons ; 
and not the properties of properties. 

There are two things contrary to what is called Liberty 
in common speech. One is constraint ; otherwise called 
force, compulsion, and coaction ; which is a person’s being 
necessitated to do a thing contrary to his will. The other 
is restraint ; which is, his being hindered, and not having 
power to do according to his will. But that which has no 
will, cannot be the subject of these thiugs.—I need say the 
less on this head, Mr. Locke having set the same thing 
forth, with so great clearness, in his Essay on the Human 
Understanding. 

But one thing more I would observe concerning what is 
vulgarly called Liberty ; namely, that power and oppor- 
tunity for one to do and conduct as be will, or according 
to his choice, is all that is meant by it; without taking 

“into the meaning of the word, any thing of the cause of that 
choice ; or at all considering how the person came to have 
such a volition; whether it was caused by some external 
motive, or internal habitual bias; whether it was deter- 
mined by some internal antecedent volition, or whether it 
happened without a cause ; whether it was necessarily con- 
nected with something foregoing, or not connected. Let 
the person come by his choice any how, yet, if he is able, 
and there is nothing in the way to hinder his pursuing and 
executing his will, the man is perfectly free, according to 
the primary and common notion of freedom. 

What has been said may be sufficient to show what is 
meant by Liberty, according to the common notions of 
mankind, and in the usual and primary acceptation of the 
word : but the word, as used by Arminians, Pelagians, and 
others, who oppose the Calvinists, has an entirely different 
signification.—These several things belong to their notion 
of Liberty. 1. That it consists in a se/f-determining power 
in the Will, or a certain sovereignty the Will has over itself, 
and its own acts, whereby it determines its own volitions ; 
so as not to be dependent, in its determinations, on any 
cause without itself, nor determined by any thing prior to 
its own acts. 2. Indifference belongs to Liberty in their 
notion of it, or that the mind, previous to the act of voli- 
tion, he tm equilibrio. 3. Contingence is another thing 
that belongs and is essential to it; not in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word, as that has been already explained, 
but as opposed to all necessity, or any fixed and certain 
connexion with some previous ground or reason of its 
existence. They suppose the essence of Liberty so much 
to consist in these things, that unless the will of man be 
free in this sense, he has no real freedom, how much soeyer 
he may be at Liberty to act according to his will. 
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A moral Agent isa being that is capable of those actions 
that have a moral quality, and which can properly be 
denominated good or evil in a moral sense, virtuous or 
vicious, commendable or faulty. 'To moral Agency belongs 
a moral faculty, or sense of moral good and evil, or of such 
a thing as desert or worthiness, of praise or blame, reward 
or punishments ; and a capacity which an Agent has of be- 
ing influenced m his actions by moral inducements or 
motives, exhibited to the view of understanding and reason, 
to engage to a conduct agreeable to the moral faculty. 

The sun is very excellent and beneficial in its action and 
influence on the earth, in warming and causing it to bring 
forth its fruit; but it is not a moral agent: its action, 
though good, is not virtuous or meritorious. Fire that 
breaks out in a city, and consumes great part of it, is very 
mischievous in its operation; but is not a moral Agent : 
what it does is not faulty or sinful, or deserving of any 
punishment. The brute creatures are not moral Agents : 
the actions of some of them are very profitable and 
pleasant; others are very hurtful: yet seeing they have 
no moral faculty, or sense of desert, and do not act from 
choice guided by understanding, or with a capacity of 
reasoning and reflecting, but only from instinct, and are 
not capable of being influenced by moral inducements, 
their actions are not properly sinful or virtuous, nor are 
they properly the subjects of any such moral treatment for 
what they do, as moral Agents are for their faults or good 
deeds. ; 

Here it may be noted, that there is a circumstantial 
difference between the moral Agency of a ruler and a sub- 
I call it circumstantial, because it lies only in the 
difference of moral inducements, by which they are capa- 
ble of being influenced, arising from the difference of czr- 
cumstances. A ruler, acting in that capacity only, 1s pot 
capable of being influenced by a moral law, and its sane- 
tions of -threatenings and promises, rewards and punish- 
ments, as the subject is; though both may be influenced 
by a knowledge of moral good and evil. And therefore 
the moral Agency of the Supreme Being, who acts only in 
the capacity of a ruler towards his creatures, and never as 
a subject, differs in that respect from the moral Agency of 
created intelligent beings. God’s actions, and particularly 
those which he exerts as a moral governor, have moral 
qualifications, and are morally good in the highest degree. 
They are most perfectly holy and righteous; and we must 
conceive of Him as influenced, in the highest degree, by 
that which, above all others, is properly a moral induce- 
ment; viz. the moral good which He sees in such and 
such things: and therefore He is, in the most proper sense, 
a moral Agent, the source of all moral ability and Agency, 
the fountain and rule of all virtue and moral good ; though 
by reason of his being supreme over all, it is not possible 
He should be under the influence of law or command, 
promises or threatenings, rewards or punishments, counsels 
or warnings. The essential qualities of a moral Agent are 
in God, in the greatest possible perfection; such as un- 
derstanding to perceive the difference between moral good 
and evil; a capacity of discerning that moral worthiness 
and demerit, by which some things are praiseworthy, others 
deserving of blame and punishment ; and also a capacity 
of choice, and choice guided by understanding, and a power 
of acting according to his choice or pleasure, and being 
capable of doing those things which are in the highest 
sense praiseworthy. And herein does very much consist 
that image of God wherein he made man, (which we read 
of, Gen. 1. 26, 27, and chap. ix. 6.) by which God distin- 
guished man from the beasts, viz. in those faculties and 
principles of nature, whereby He is capable of moral 
Agency. Herein very much consists the natural image of 
God ; whereas the spiritual and moral image, wherein man 
was made at first, consisted in that moral excellency with 
which he was endowed. 
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THE INCONSISTENCE OF ARMINIAN LIBERTY. 
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PART II. 


WHEREIN IT IS CONSIDERED WHETHER THERE IS OR CAN BE ANY SUCH SORT OF FREEDOM OF WILL, AS THAT WHEREIN 
ARMINIANS PLACE THE ESSENCE OF THE LIBERTY OF ALL MORAL AGENTS; AND WHETHER ANY SUCH THING EVER 


WAS OR CAN BE CONCEIVED OF. 


SECT. I. 


Showing the manifest inconsistence of the Arminian notion 
of Liberty of Will, consisting in the Will's self-de- 
termining Power. ; 


Havine taken notice of those things which may be 
necessary to be observed, concerning the meaning of the 
principal terms and phrases made use of in controversies 
concerning human liberty, and particularly observed what 
Liberty is according to the common language and general 
apprehension of mankind, and what it is as understood and 
maintained by Arminians; I proceed to consider the Ar- 
minian notion of the Freedom of the Will, and the sup- 
posed necessity of it in order to moral agency, or in order 
to any one’s being capable of virtue or vice, and properly 
the subject of command or counsel, praise or blame, 
promises or threatenings, rewards or punishments ; or 
whether that which has been described, as the thing meant 
by Liberty in common speech, be not sufficient, and the 
only Liberty, which makes or can make any one a moral 
agent, and so properly the subject of these things. In this 
Part, I shall consider whether any such thing be possible 
or conceivable, as that Freedom of Will which Arminians 
insist on; and shall inquire, whether any such sort of 
Liberty be necessary to moral agency, &c. in the nert part. 

And first of all, I shall consider the notion of a se/f- 
determining Power in the Will: wherein, according to the 
Arminiuns, does most essentially consist the Will’s free- 
dom; and shall particularly inquire, whether it be not 
plainly absurd, and a manifest inconsistence, to suppose 
that (he Will itself determines ali the free acts of the Will. 

Here I shall not insist on the great impropriety of such 
ways of speaking as the Will de/ermining itself ; because 
actions are to be ascribed to agents, and not properly to 
the powers of agents; which improper way of speaking 
leads to many mistakes, and much confusion, as Mr. 
Locke observes. But I shall suppose that the Avminians, 
when they speak of the Will’s deretniiine itself, do by 
the Will mean the soul willing. I shall take it for granted, 
that when they speak of the Will, as the determiner, they 
mean the soud in the exercise of a power of willing, or act- 
ing voluntarily. I shall suppose this to be their meaning, 
because nothing else can be meant, without the grossest 
aud plainest absurdity. In all cases when we speak of 
the powers or principles of acting, or doing such things, 
we mean that the agents which have these Powers of act- 
ing, do them, in the exercise of those Powers. So when 
we say, valour fights courageously, we mean, the man who 
is under the influence of valour fights courageously. When 
we say, love seeks the object loved, we mean, the person 
loving seeks that object. When we say, the understanding 
discerns, we mean the soul in the exercise of that faculty. 
So when it is said, the will decides or determines, the 
meaning must be, that the person, in the exercise of a 
Power of willing and choosing, or the soul, acting volunta- 
rily, determines. 

Therefure, if the Will determines all its own free acts, 
the souf determines them in the exercise of a Power of 
willing and choosing; or, which is the same thing, it de- 
termines them of choice; it defermines its own acts, by 
choosing its own acts. If the Will determines the Will, 
then choice orders and determines the choice; and acts of 
choice are subject to the decision, and follow the conduct 
of ofher acts of choice. And therefore if the Will deter- 
mines all its own free acts, then every free act of choice is 
determined by a preceding act of choice, choosing that act. 
And if that preceding act of the Will be also a free act, 
then by these principles, in this act too, the Will is self 
determined: that is, this, in hike manner, is an act that the 
soul voluntarily chooses; or, which is the same thing, it is 
an act determined still by a preceding act of the Will, 


| choosing that. Which brings us directly to a contradic- 
tion : for it supposes an act of the Will preceding the first 
act in the whole train, directing and determining the rest ; 
or a free act of the Will, before the first free act of the 
Will. Or else we must come at last to an act of the Will, 
determining the consequent acts, wherein the Will is not 
self-determined, and so is not a free act, in this notion of 
freedom: but if the first act in the train, determining and 
fixing the rest, be not free, none of’ them all can be free ; 
as - manifest at first view, but shall be demonstrated pre- 
sently. 

If the Will, which we find governs the members of the 
body, and determines their motions, does also govern it- 
self, and determines its own actions, it doubtless deter- 
mines them the same wavy, even by antecedent volitions. 
The Will determines which way the hands and feet shall 
move, by an act of choice: and there is no other way of 
the Will’s determining, directing, or commanding any thing 
at all. Whatsoever the Will commands, it commands by 
an act of the Will. And if it has itself under its com- 
mand, and determines itself in its own actions, it doubt- 
less does it the same way that it determines other things 
which are under its command. So that if the freedom of 
the Will consists in this, that it has itself and its own 
actions under its command and direction, and its own 
volitions are determined by itself, it will follow, that every 
free volition arises from another antecedent volition, direct- 
ing and commanding that: and if that directing volition 
be also free, in that also the Will is determined ; that is to 
say, that directing volition is determined by another going 
before that; and so on, till we come to the first volition in 
the whole series: and if that first volition be free, and the 
Will self-determined in it, then that is determined by 
another volition preceding that. Which is a contradic- 
tion; because by the supposition, it can have none before 
it, to direct or determine it, being the first in the train. 
But if that first volition is not determined by any pre- 
ceding act of the Will, then that act is not determined by 
the Will, and so is not free in the Arminian notion of 
freedom, which consists in the Will’s self-determination. 
And if that first act of the Will which determines and 
fixes the subsequent acts, be not free, none of the following 
acts which are determined by it can be free.—If we sup- 
pose there are five acts in the train, the fifth and last de- 
termined by the fourth, and the fourth by the third, the 
third by the second, and the second by the first; if the 
first is not determined by the Will, and so not free, then 
none of them are truly determined by the Will: that is, that 
each of them are as they are, and not otherwise, is not first 
owing to the Will, but to the determination of the first in 
the series, which is not dependent on the Will, and is 
that which the Will has no hand in determining. And 
this being that which decides what the rest shall be, and 
determines their existence ; therefore the first determination 
of their existence is not from the Will. The case is just 
the same, if instead of a chain of five acts of the Will, we 
should suppose a succession of ten, or an hundred, or ten 
thousand. If the first act be not free, being determined 
by something out of the Will, and this determines the 
next to be agreeable to itself, and that the next, and so on; 
none of them are free, but all originally depend on, and 
are determined by, some cause out of the Will; and so all 
freedom in the case is excluded, and no act of the Will 
can be free, according to this notion of freedom. If we 
should suppose a long chain of ten thousand links, so 
connected, that if the first link moves, it will move the 
next, and that the next; and so the whole chain must be 
determined to motion, and in the direction of its motion, 
by the motion of the first link ; and that is moved by 
something else; in this case, though all the links, but one, 
are moved by other parts of the same chain, yet it ap- 
pears that the motion of no one, nor the direction of its 
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motion, is from any self-moving or self-determining power 
in the chain, any more than if every link were imme- 
diately moved by something that did not belong to the 
chain.—If the Will be not free in the first act, which causes 
the next, theu neither is it free in the next, which is caused 
by that first act ; for though indeed the Will caused it, yet 
it did not cause it freely ; because the preceding act, by 
which it was caused, was not free. And again, if the Will 
be not free in the second act, so neither can it be in the 
third, which is caused by that; because in like manner, 
that third was determined by an act of the Will that was 
not free. And so we may go on to the next act, and from 
that to the next; and how long soever the succession of 
acts is, it is all one: if the first on which the whole chain 
depends, and which determines all the rest, be not a free 
act, the Will is not free in causing or determining any one 
of those acts; because the act by which it determines 
them all is not a free act; and therefore the Will is no 
more free in determining them, than if it did not cause them 
at all.—Thus, this Arminian notion of Liberty of the Will, 
consisting in the Will’s Se/f-determination, is repugnant to 
itself, and shuts itself wholly out of the world. 


SECT. IT. 


Several supposed ways of evading the foregoing reasoning, 
considered. 


Ir to evade the force of what has been observed, it 
should be said, that when the Arminians speak of the Will 
determining its own acts, they do not mean that the Will 
determines them by any preceding act, or that one act of 
the Will determines another; but only that the faculty or 
power of Will, or the soul in the use of that power, deter- 
mines its own volitions; and that it does it without any 
act going before the act determined; such an evasion 
would be full of the most gross absurdity.—I confess, it is 
an evasion of my own inventing ; and I do not know but 
I should wrong the Arminians, in supposing that any of 
them would make use of it. But it being as good a one as 
I can invent, I would observe upon it a few things. 

First, If the power of the will determines an act of vo- 
lition, or the soul in the use or erercise of that fee de- 
termines it, that is the same thing as for the soul to deter- 
mine volition by an act of well. For an exercise of the 
power of will, and an act of that power, are the same thing. 

erefore to say, that the power of will, or the soul in the 
use or exercise of that power, determines volition, without 
an act of will preceding the volition determined, is a con- 
tradiction. 

Secondly, If a power of will determines the act of the 
Will, then a power of choosing determines it. For, as was 
before observed, in every act of will, there is choice, and a 
power of willing is a power of choosing. But if a power 
of choosing determines the act of volition, it determines it 
by choosing it. For it is most absurd to say, that a power 
of choosing determines one thing rather than another, 
without choosing any thing. But if a power of choosing 
determines volition by choosing it, then here is the act of 
volition determined by an antecedent choice, choosing that 
volition. 

Thirdly, To say, that the faculty, or the soul, deter- 
mines its own volition, but not by any act, is a contradic- 
tion. Because for the soul to direct, decide, or determine 
any thing, is to act ; and this is supposed: for the soul is 
here spoken of as being a cause in this affair, doing some- 
thing ; or, which is the same thing, exerting itself in order 
to an effect, which effect is the determination of volition, 
or the particular kind and manner of an act of will. But 
certainly, this action is not the same with the effect, in order 
to the production of which it is exerted ; but must be some- 
thing prior to it. ; 

The advocates for this notion of the freedom of the Will, 
speak of a certain sovereignty in the Will, whereby it has 
power to determine its own volitions. And therefore the 
determination of volition must itself be an act of the Will ; 
for otherwise it can be no exercise of that supposed power 
and sovereionty. Again, if the Will determines itself, then 
either the Will is active in determining its volitions, or it is 
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not. If active, then the determination is an act of the Will; 
and so there is one act of the Will determining another. But 
if the Will is not actire in the determination, then how does 
it evercise any liberty in it? These gentlemen suppose that 
the thing wherein the Will ezercises liberty, is in its deter- 
mining its own acts. But how can this be, if it be not ae- 
tive in determining? Certainly the Will, or the soul, can- 
not exercise any liberty in that wherein it doth not acé, or 
wherein it doth not exercise itself. So that if either part or 
this dilemma be taken, this scheme of liberty, consisting in 
self-determining power, is overthrown. If there be an act 
of the Will in determining all its own free acts, then one 
free act of the Will is determined by another; and so we 
have the absurdity of every free act, even: the very first, de- 
termined by a foregoing free act. But if there be no act or 
exercise of the Wrll in determining its own acts, then no 
liberty is exercised in determining them. Fyrom whence it 
follows, that no liberty consists in the Will’s power to de- 
termine its own acts: or, which is the same thing, that there 
is no such thing as liberty consisting in a self-determining 
power of the Will. : 

If it should be said, That although it be true, if the soul 
determines its own yolitions, it must be active in so doing, 
and the determination itself must be an act; yet there is 
no need of supposing this act to be prior to the volition 
determined ; but the Will or soul determines the act of 
the Will in willing ; it determines its own volition, zn the 
very act of volition; it directs and limits the act of the 
Will, causing it to be so and not ctherwise, zn exerting the 
act, without any preceding act to exert that. If any should 
say after this manner, they must mean one of these three 
things: either, (1.) That the determining act, though it be 
before the act determined in the order of nature, yet is not 
before it in order of time. Or, (2.) That the determining 
act is not before the act determined, either in the order of 
time or nature, nor is truly distinct from it; but that the 
soul’s determining the act of volition is the same thing with 
its exerting the act of volition: the mind’s exerting such 
a particular act, is its causing and determining the act. 
Or, (3.) hat volition has no cause, and is no effect ; but 
comes into existence, with such a particular determination, 
without any ground or reason of its existence and determi- 
nation.—I shall consider these distinctly. 

(1.) Ifall that is meant, be, that the determining act is 
not before the act determined in order of time, it will not 
help the case at all, though it should be allowed. If it be 
before the determined act in the order of nature, being the 
cause or ground of its existence, this as much proves it to 
be distinct from, and independent on it, as if it were before 
in the order of time. As the cause of the particular mo- 
tion of a natural body in a certain direction, may have no 
distance as to time, yet cannot be the same with the mo- 
tion effected by it, but must be as distinct from it, as any 
other cause, that is before its effect in the order of time : as 
the architect is distinct from the house which he builds, 
or the father distinct from the son which he begets. And 
if the act of the Will determining be distinct from the act 
determined, and before it in the order of nature, then we 
can go back from one to another, till we come to the first 
in the series, which has no act of the Will before it in the 
order of nature, determining it; and consequently is an act 
not determined by the Will, and so not a free act, in this 
notion of freedom. And this being the act which deter- 
mines all the rest, none of them are free acts. As when 
there is a chain of many links, the first of which only is 
taken hold of and drawn by hand ; all the rest may follow 
and be moved at the same instant, without any distance of 
time; but yet the motion of one link is before that of 
another in the order of nature; the last is moved by the 
next, and that by the next, and so till we come to the first ; 
which not being moved by any other, but by something 
distinct from the whole chain, this as much proves that no 
part is moved by any self-moving power in the chain, as if 
the motion of one link followed that of another in the order 
of time. 

(2.) If any should say, that the determining act is not 
before the determined act, either in the order of time, or of 
nature, nor is distinct from it ; but that the exertion of the 
act is the determination of the act; that for the soul to 
exert a particular volition, is for it to cause and determine 
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that act of volition: I would on this observe, that the thing 
in question seems to be forgotten, or kept out of sight, ma 
darkness and unintelligibleness of speech ; unless such an 
objector would mean to contradict himself.—The very act 
of volition itself is doubtless a determination of mind} i.e. 
it is the mind’s drawing up a conclusion, or coming to a 
choice between two or more things proposed to it. But 
determining among external objects of choice, is not the 
same with determining the act of choice itself, among 
various possible acts of choice.—The question is, Whatin- 
fluences, directs, or determines the mind or Will to come 
to such a conclusion or choice as it does? Or what is the 
cause, ground, or reason, why it concludes thus, and not 
otherwise? Now it must be answered, according to the 
Arminian notion of freedom, that the Will influences, 
orders, and determines itself thus to act. And if it does, I 
Say, it must be by some antecedent act. To say, it is 
caused, mfluenced, and determined by something, and yet 
not determined by any thing antecedent, either in order of 
time or nature, is a contradiction. For that is what is 
meant by a thing’s being prior in the order of nature, that 
it is someway the cause or reason of the thing, with respect 
to which it is said to be prior. 

If the particular act or exertion of will, which comes into 
existence, be any thing properly determined at all, then it 
has some cause of existing, and of existing in such a parti- 
cular determinate manner, and not another; some cause, 
whose influence decides the matter : which cause is distinct 
from the effect, and prior to it. But to say, that the Will 
or mind orders, influences, and determines itself to exert an 
act by the very exertion itself, is to make the exertion both 
cause and effect ; or the exerting such an act, to be acause 
of the exertion of such an act. For the question is, What 
is the cause and reason of the soul’s exerting such an act? 
To which the answer is, The soul exerts such an act, and 
that is the cause of it. And so, by this, the exertion must 
be distinct from, and in the order of nature prior to, itself. 

(3.) If the meaning be, that the soul’s exertion of such 


a particular act of will, is a thing that comes to pass of 


itself, without any cause ; and that there is absolutely no 
reason of the soul being determined to exert such a voli- 
tion, and make such a choice, rather than another; I say, 
if this be the meaning of Arminians, when they contend so 
earnestly for the Will determining its own acts, and for 
liberty of Will consisting in self-determining power; they 
do nothing but confound themselves and others with words 
without a meaning. In the question, What determines the 
Will? and in their answer, that the Will de/ermines itself, 
and in all the dispute, it seems to be taken for granted, 
that something determines the Will; and the controversy 
on this head is not, whether its determination has any 
cause or foundation at all; but where the foundation of it 
is, whether in the Will itself, or somewhere else. But if 
the thing intended be what is above mentioned, then no- 
thing at all determines the Will; volition having abso- 
lately no cause or foundation of its existence, either with- 
in or without——There is a great noise made about self- 
determining power, as the source of all free acts of the Will: 
but when the matter comes to be explained, the meaning 
is, that no power at all is the source of these acts, neither 
self-determining power, nor any other, but they arise from 
nothing; no cause, no power, no influence, being at all 
concerned in the matter. 

However, this very thing, even that the free acts of the 
Will are events which come to pass without a cause, is cer- 
tainly implied in the Arminian notion of liberty of Will; 
thongh it be very inconsistent with many other things in 
their scheme, and repugnant to some things implied in 
their notion of liberty. Their opinion implies, that the 

articular determination of volition is without any cause ; 
beeinise they hold the free acts of the Will to be contingent 
events ; and contingence is essential to freedom in their 
notion of it. But certainly, those things which have a 
prior ground and reason of their particular existence, a 
cause which antecedently determines them to be, and de- 
termines them to be just as they are, do not happen con- 
tingently. If something foregoing, by a casual influence 
and connexion, determines and fixes precisely their coming 
to pass, and the manner of it, then it does not remain a 
contingent thing whether they shall come to pass or no. 
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And becanse it is a question in many respects very im- 
portant in this controversy, Whether the free acts of the 
Will are events which come to pass without a cause ; Y shall 
be particular in examining this point in the two following 
sections. 


SECT. III. 


Whether any Event whatsoever, and Volition in particular, 
can come to pass without a Cause of its existence. 


Brrore I enter on any argument on this subject, I 
would explain how I would be understood, when I use 
the word Cause in this discourse ; since, for want of a bet- 
ter word, I shall have occasion to use it in a sense which 
is more extensive than that in which it is sometimes used. 
The word is often used in so restrained a sense as to sig- 
nify only that which has a positive efficiency or influence to 
produce a thing, or bring it to pass. But there are many 
things which have no such positive productive influence ; 
which yet are Causes in this respect, that they have truly 
the nature of a reason why some things are, rather than 
others ; or why they are thus, rather than otherwise. Thus 
the absence of the sun in the night, is not the Cause of the 
fall of dew at that time, in the same manner as its beams 
are the cause of the ascent of vapours in the day-time; and 
its withdrawment in the winter, is not in the same manner 
the Cause of the freezing of the waters, as its approach in 
the spring is the cause of their thawing. But yet the 
withdrawment or absence of the sun is an antecedent, with 
which these effects in the night and winter are connected, 
and on which they depend ; and is one thing that belongs 
to the ground and reason why they come to pass at that 
time, rather than at other times ; though the absence of the 
sun is nothing positive, nor has any positive influence. 

It may be further observed, that when I speak of con- 
nexion of Causes and effects, I have respect to moral 
Causes, as well as those that are called natural in distinc- 
tion from them. Moral Causes may be Causes in as- 
proper a sense as any Causes whatsoever; may have as 
real an influence, and may as truly be the ground and 
reason of an Event’s coming to pass. 

Therefore I sometimes use the word Cause, in this 
inquiry, to signify any antecedent, either natural or moral, 
positive or negative, on which an Event, either a thing, or 
the manner and circumstance of a thing, so depends, that 
it is the ground and reason, either in whole, or in part, why 
it is, rather than not; or why it is as it is, rather than 
otherwise ; or, in other words, any antecedent with which a 
consequent Event is so connected, that it truly belongs to 
the reason why the proposition which affirms that Event is 
true; whether it has any positive influence, or not. And 
agreeably to this, I sometimes use the word effect for the 
consequence of another thing, which is perhaps rather an 
occasion than a Cause, most properly speaking. ~ 

T am the more careful thus to explain my meaning, that 
I may cut off occasion, from any that might seek occasion 
to cavil and object against some things which I may say 
concerning the dependence of all things which come to 
pass, on some Cause, and their connexion with their 
Cause. 

Having thus explained what I mean by Cause, I assert, ) 
that nothing ever comes to pass without a Cause. What is 
self-existent must be from eternity, and must be un- 
changeable: but as to all things that begin to be, they are 
not self-existent, and therefore must have some foundation 
of their existence without themselves.—That whatsoever 
begins to be, which before was not, must have a Cause why 
it then begins to exist, seems to be the first dictate of the 
common and natural sense which God hath implanted in 
the minds of all mankind, and the main foundation of all 
our reasonings about the existence of things, past, present, 
or to come. 

And this dictate of common sense equally respects sub- 
stances and modes, or things and the manner and _circum- 
stances of things. Thus, if we see a body which has 
hitherto been at rest, start out of a state of rest, and begin 
to move, we do as naturally and necessarily suppose there 


is some Cause or reason of this new mode of existence, as 
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of the existence of « body itself which had hitherto not 
existed. And so if a body, which had hitherto moved in 
a certain direction, should suddenly change the direction of 
its motion; or if it should put off its old figure, and take 
a new one; or change its colour: the beginning of these 
new modes is a new Event, and the human mind neces- 
sarily supposes that there is some Cause or reason of them. 

If this grand principle of common sense be taken away, 
all arguing from effects to causes ceaseth, and so all 
knowledge of any existence, besides what we have by the 
most direct and immediate intuition, particularly all our 

roof of the being of God, ceases : we argue His being 
es our own being, and the ‘being of other things, 
which we are sensible once were not, but have begun to 
be; and from the being of the world, with all its con- 
stituent parts, and the manner of their existence; all 
which we see plainly are not necessary in their own na- 
ture, and so not self-existent, and therefore must have a 
Cause. But if things, not in themselves necessary, may 
begin to be without a Cause, all this arguing is vain. 

Indeed, I will not affirm, that there is in the nature of 
things no foundation for the knowledge of the Being of 
God, without any evidence of it from his works. 1 do 
suppose there isa great absurdity in denying Being in 
general, and imagining an eternal, absolute, universal no- 
thing: and therefore that there would be, in the natures#of 
things, a foundation of intuitive evidence, that there must 
be an eternal, infinite, most perfect Being; if we had 
strength and comprehension of mind sufficient, to have a 
clear idea of general and universal Being. But then we 
should not properly come to the knowledge of the Being 
of God by arguing ; our evidence would be intuitive: we 
should see it, as we see other things that are necessary in 
themselves, the contraries of which are in their own nature 
absurd and contradictory; as we see that twice two is 
four; and as we see that a circle has no angles. If we 
had as clear an idea of universal, infinite entity, as we 
have of these other things, I suppose we should most in- 
tuitively see the absurdity of supposing such Being not to 

“be; should immediately see there is no room for the 
question, whether it is possible that Being, in the most 
general, abstracted notion of it should not be. Butwe 
have not that strength and extent of mind, to know this 
certainly in this intuitive, independent manner: but the 
way that mankind come to the knowledge of the Being of 
God, is that which the apostle speaks of, Rom. i. 20. The 
invisible things of him, from the creation of the world, are 
clearly seen; being undirstood by the things that are made ; 
even his eternal power and Godhead. We fi: st ascend, and 
prove a posteriori, or from effects, that there must be an 
eternal Cause ; and then secondly, prove by argumentation, 
not intuition, that this Being must be necessarily existent ; 
and then ¢hirdly, from the proved necessity of his exist- 
ence, we may descend, and prove many of his perfections 
a priori.* 

But if once this grand principle of common sense be 
given up, that what is not necessary in itself, must have a 
Cause ; and we begin to maintain, that things which here- 
tofore have not been, may come into existence, and begin 
to be of themselves, without any cause ; all our means of 
ascending in our arguing from the creature to the Creator, 
and all our evidence of the Being of God, is cut off at one 
blow. In this case, we cannot prove that there is a God, 
either from the Being of the world, and the creatures in it, 
or from the manner of their Being, their order, beauty, and 
use. For if things may come into existence without any 
Cause at all, then they doubtless may without any Cause 
answerable to the effect. Our minds do alike naturally 

‘suppose and determine both these things; namely, that 
what begins to be has a Cause, and also that it has a Cause 
proportionable to the effect. The same principle which 


* To the inquirer after truth it may here be recommended, as a matter 
of some consequence, to keep in’ mind the precise difference between an 
argument a ee and one a posteriori, a distinction of considerable use, 
as well as of long standing, among divines, metaphysicians, and logical 
writers, An argument from either of these, when legitimately applied, 
may amount to a demonstration, when used, for instance, relatively to the 
being and perfections of God; but the one should be confined to the erist- 
ence of Deity, while the other is applicable to bis perfections. By the ar- 
gument a posteriori we rise from the effect to the cause, from the stream 
to the fountain, from what is posterior to what is pricr; in other words, 
from what is contingent to what is absolute, from number to unity; that is, 
from the manifestation of God to his existence. By the argument a priori 
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leads-us to determine, that there cannot be any thing 
coming to pass without a Cause, leads us to determine 
that there cannot le more in the effect than in the Cause. 

Yea, if once it should be allowed, that things may come 
to pass without a Cause, we should not only have no roof 
of the Being of God, but we should be without evidence 
of the existence of any thing whatsoever, but our own 1m- 
mediately present ideas and consciousness. For we have 
no way to prove any thing else, but by arguing from effects 
to @auses: from the ideas now immediately in view, we 
argue other things not immediately in view; from sensa- 
tions now excited in us, we infer the existence of things 
without us, as the Causes of these sensations; and from 
the existence of these things, we argue other things, on 
which they depend, as effects on Causes. We infer the 
past existence of ourselves, or any thing else, by memory ; 
only as we argue, that the ideas, which are now in our 
minds, are the consequences of past ideas and sensations. 
We immediately perceive nothing else but the ideas which 
are this moment extant in our minds. We perceive or 
know other things only by means of these, as necessarily 
connected with others, and dependent on them. But if 
things may be without Causes, all this necessary connexion 
and dependence is dissolved, and so all means of our 
knowledge is gone. If there be no absurdity or difficulty 
In supposing one thing to start out of non-existence into 
being, of itself without a Cause ; then there is no absurdity 
or difficulty in supposing the same of millions of millions. 
For nothing, or no difficulty, multiplied, still is nothing, or 
no difficulty : nothing multiplied by nothing, does not in- 
crease the sum. 

And indeed, according to the hypothesis I am opposing, 
of the acts of the Will coming to pass without a Cause, it 
is the cause in fact, that millions of millions of Events are 
continually coming into existence contingently, without 
any Cause or reason why they do so, all over the world, 
every day and hour, through all ages. So it is in a con- 
stant succession, in every moral agent. This contingency, 
this efficient nothing, this effectual No-Cause, is always 
ready at hand, to produce this sort of effects, as long as the 
agent exists, and as often as he has occasion. 

If it were so, that things only of one kind, viz. acts of the 
Will, seemed to come to pass of themselves; and it were 
an Event that was continual, and that happened ina course, 
wherever were found subjects capable of such Events ; this 
very thing would demonstrate that there was some Cause 
of them, which made such a difference between this Event 
and others, and that they did not really happen contingent- 
ly. For contingence is blind, and does not pick and choose 
a particular sort of Events. Nothing has no choice. This 
No-Cause, which causes no existence, cannot cause the 
existence which comes to pass, to be of one particular sort 
only, distinguished from all others. Thus, that only one 
sort of matter drops out of the heavens, even water, and 
that this comes so often, so constantly and plentifully, all 
over the world, in all ages, shows that there is some Cause 
or reason of the falling of water out of the heavens; and 
that something besides mere contingence has a hand in the 
matter. 

If we should suppose Non-entity to be about to bring 
forth ; and things were coming into existence, without any 
Cause or antecedent, on which the existence, or kind, or 
manner of existence depends; or which could at all de- 
termine whether the things should be stones, or stars, or 
beasts, or angels, or human bodies, or souls, or only some 
new motion or figure in natural bodies, or some new sensa- 
tions in animals, or new ideas in the human understand- 
ing, or new yolitions in the Will; or any thing else of all 
the infinite number of possibles; then certainly it would 
not be expected, although many millions of millions of 
things were coming into existence in this manner, all over 


from what is prior to what is posterior; that is, from the necessary existence 
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the face of the earth, that they should all be only of one 
particular kind, and that it should be thus in all ages, and 
that this sort of existences should never fail to come to pass 
where there is room for them, or a subject capable of them, 
and that constantly, whenever there is occasion. 

If any should imagine, there is something in the sort of 
Event that renders it possible for it to come into existence 
without a Cause, and should say, that the free acts of the 
Will are existences of an exceeding different nature from 
other things ; by reason of which they may come into ex- 
istence without any previous ground or reason of it, though 
other things cannot: if they make this objection in good 
earnest, it would be an evidence of their strangely forgetting 
themselves ; for they would be giving an account of some 
ground of the existence of a thing, when at the same time 
they would maintain there is no ground of its existence. 
Therefore I would observe, that the particular nature of 
existence, be it never so diverse from others, can Iay no 
foundation for that thing coming into existence without a 
Cause ; because to suppose this, would be to suppose the 
particular nature of existence to be a thing prior to the ex- 
istence, and so a thing which makes way for existence, 
without a cause or reason of existence. But that which in 
any respect makes way for a thing coming into being, or 
for any manner or circumstance of its first existence, must 
be prior to the existence. The distinguished nature of the 
effect, which is something belonging to the effect, cannot 
have influence backward, to act before it is. The peculiar 
nature of that thing called Volition, can do nothing, can 
have no induence, while it isnot. And afterwards it is too 
late for its influence: for then the thing has made sure of 
existence already, without its help. 

So that it is indeed as repugnant to reason, to suppose 
that an act of the Will should come into existence without 
a Cause, as to suppose the human soul, or an angel, or the 
globe of the earth, or the whole universe, should come into 
existence without a Cause. And if once we allow, that 
such a sort of effect as a Volition may come to pass with- 
out a Cause, how do we know but that many other sorts 
of effects may do so too? It is not the particular kind of 
effect that makes the absurdity of supposing it has being 
without a Cause, but something which is common to alk 
things that ever begin to be, wiz. That they are not self- 
existent, or necessary in the nature of things. 


SECT. IV. 


Whether Volition ean arise without a Cause, through the 
activity of the nature of the soul. 


Tue author of the Essay on the recdom of the Will in 
God and the Creatures, in auswer to that objection against 
his doctrine of a self-determining power in the Will, (p. 
68—69.) That nothing is, or comes to pass, without a suf- 
ficient reason why it is, and why it is in this manner rather 
than another, allows that it is thus in corporeal things, 
which are, properly and philosophically speaking, passive 
being ; but denies it is thus in spirits, which are beings of 
an active nature, who have the spring of action within them- 
selves, and can determine themselves. By which it is plainly 
supposed, that such an event as an act of the Will, may 
come to pass in a spirit, without a sufficient reason why it 
comes to pass, or why it is after this manner, rather than 
another. But certainly this author, in this matter, must 
be very unwary and inadvertent. For, 

1. The objection or difficulty proposed by him seems to 
be forgotten in his answer or solution. The very difficulty, 
as he himself proposes it, is this: How an event can come 
to pass without a sufficient reason why it is, or why it is 
in this manner rather than another? Instead of solving 
this difficulty, with regard to Volition, as he proposes, he 
forgets himself, and answers another question quite diverse, 
viz. What is a sufficient reason why it is, and why it is in 
this manner rather than another? And he assigns the 
active being’s own determination as the Cause, and a 
Cause sufficient for the effect ; and leaves all the difficulty 
unresolved, even, How the soul’s own determination, 
which he speaks of, came to exist, and to be what it was, 
without a Cause? The activity of the soul may enable it 
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to be the Cause of effects ; but it does not ‘at all enable it 
to be the subject of effects which have no Cause; which 
is the thing this author supposes concerning acts of the 
Will. Activity of nature will no more enable a being to 
produce effects, and determine the manner of their exist- 
ence, within itself, without a Cause, than out of itself, in 
some other being. But if an active being should, through 
its activity, produce and determine an effect in some ex- 
ternal object, how absurd would it be to say, that the 
effect was produced without a Cause! 

2. The question is not so much, How a spirit endowed 
with activity comes to act, as why it exerts such an act, and 
not another; or why it acts with such a particular de- 
termination? If activity of nature be the Cause why a 
spirit (the soul of man, for instance) acts, and does not lie 
still; yet that alone is not the Cause why its action is 
thus and thus limited, directed, and determined. Active 
nature is a general thing; it is an ability or tendency of 
nature to action, generally taken; which may be a Cause 
why the soul acts as occasion or reason is given; but this 
alone cannot be a sufficient Cause why the soul exerts 
such a particular act, at such a time, rather than others. 
In order to this there must be something besides a general 
tendency to action; there must also be a purticulur ten- 
dency to that individual action.—If it should be asked, 
why the soul of man uses its activity, in such a manner as 
it does; and it should be answered, that the soul uses its 
activity thus, rather than otherwise, because it has activity ; 
would such an answer satisfy a rational man? Would it 
not rather be looked upon as a very impertinent one? 

3. An active being can bring no effects to pass by his 
activity, but what are consequent upon his acting: he pro- 
duces nothing by his activity, any other way than by the 
exercise of his activity, and so nothing but the fruits of its 
exercise: he brings nothing to pass by a dormant activity. 
But the exercise of his activity is action; and so his ac- 
tion, or exercise of his activity, must be prior to the effects 
of his activity. If an active being produces an effect in 
another being, about which his activity is conversant, the 
effect being the fruit of his activity, his activity must be 
first exercised or exerted, and the effect of it must foilow. 
So it must be, with equal reason, if the active being is his 
own object, and his activity is conversant about himself, 
to produce and determine some effect in himself; still the 
exercise of his activity must go before the effect, which he 
brings to pass and determines by it. And therefore his 
activity cannet be the Cause of the determination of the 
first action, or exercise of activity itself, whence the effects 
of activity arise ; for that would imply a contradiction ; it 
would be to say, the first exercise of activity is before the 
first exercise of activity, and is the Cause of it. 

4. That the soul, though an active substance, cannot 
diversify its own acts, but by first acting ; or be a deter- 
mining Cause of different acts, or any different effects, 
sometimes of one kind, and sometimes of another, any 
other way than in consequence of its own diverse acts, is 
manifest by this; that if so, then the same Cause, the 
same causal influence, without variation in any respect, 
would produce different effects at different times. For the 
same substance of the soul before it acts, and the same ac- 
tive nature of the soul before it is exerted, i. e. before in the 
order of nature, would be the Cause of different effects, 
viz. different Volitions at different times. But the sub- 
stance of the soul before it acts, and its active nature be- 
fore it is exerted, are the same without vanation. For 
it is some act that makes the first variation in the Cause, 
as to any causal exertion, force, or influence. But if it be 
so, that the soul has no different causality, or diverse 
causal influence, in producing these diverse effects ; then 
it is evident, that the soul has no influence in the diversity 
of the effect; and that the difference of the effect: cannot 
be owing to any thing in the soul; or which is the same 
thing, the soul does not determine the diversity of the 
effect; which is contrary to the supposition.—It is true, 
the substance of the soul before it acts, and before there is 
any difference in that respect, may be in a different state 
and circumstances: but those whom I oppose, will not 
allow the different circumstances of the soul to be the de- 
termining Causes of the acts of the Will; as being contrary 
to their notion of self-determination. 
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5. Let us suppose, as these divines do, that there are no 
acts of the soul, strictly speaking, but free Volitions ; then 
it will follow, that the soul is an active being in nothing 
further than it is a voluntary or elective being ; and when- 
ever it produces effects actively, it produces effects volun- 
tarily and electively. But to produce effects thus, is the 
same thing as to produce effects in consequence of, and ac- 
cording to its own choice. And if so, then surely the soul 
does not by its activity produce all its own acts of will or 
choice themselves ; for this, by the supposition, is to pro- 
duce all its free acts of choice voluntarily and electively, 
or in consequence of its own free acts of choice, which 
brings the matter directly to the forementioned contradic- 
tion, of a free act of choice before the first free act of 
choice.—According to these gentlemen’s own notion of 
action, if there arises in the mind a Volition without a free 
act of the Will to produce it, the mind is not the voluntary 
Cause of that Volition ; because it does not arise from, nor 
is regulated by, choice or design. And therefore it cannot 
he, that the mind should be the active, voluntary, deter- 
mining Cause of the first and leading Volition that relates 
to the affair—The mind being a designing Cause, only 
enables it to produce effects in consequence of its design ; 
it will not enable it to be the designing Cause of all its own 
designs. The mind being an elective Cause, will enable it 
to produce effects only in consequence of its elections, and 
according to them ; but cannot enable it to be the elective 
Cause of all its own elections; because that supposes an 
election before the first election. So the mind being an 
active Cause enables it to produce effects in consequence 
of its own acts, but cannot enable it to be the determining 
Cause of all its own acts ; for that is, in the same manner, 
a contradiction ; as it supposes a determining act conver- 
sant about the first act, and prior to it, having a causal 
influence on its existence, and manner of existence. 

I can conceive of nothing else that can be meant by the 
soul having power to cause and determine its own Voli- 
tions, as a being to whom God has given a power of action, 
but this ; that God has given power to the soul, sometimes 
at least, to excite Volitions at its pleasure, or according as 
it chooses. And this certainly supposes, in all such cases, 
a choice preceding all Volitions which are thus caused, 
even the first of them. Which runs into the forementioned 
great absurdity. 

Therefore the activity of the nature of the soul affords 
no relief from the difficulties with which the notion of a 
self-determining power in the Will is attended, nor will 
it help, in the least, its absurdities and inconsistences. 


SHCLI Vs 


Showing, that if the things asserted in these Evasions should 
be supposed to be true, they are altogether impertinent, 
and cannot help the cause of Arminian Liberty ; and how, 
this being the state of the case, Arminian writers are 
obliged to talk inconsistently. 


Wuar was last observed in the preceding section, may 
show—not only that the active nature of the soul cannot 
be a reason why an act of the Will is, or why it is in this 
manner rather than another, but also—that if it could be 
proved, that volitions are contingent events, their being and 
manner of being not fixed or determined by any cause, or 
any thing antecedent ; it would not at all serve the purpose 
of Arminians, to establish their notion of freedom, as con- 
sisting in the Will’s determination of itself, which supposes 
every free act of the Will to be determined by some act of 
the Will going before ; inasmuch as for the Will to deter- 
mine a thing, is the same as for the soul to determine a 
thing by willing; and there is, no way that the Will can 
determine an act of the Will, than by willing that act of 
the Will, or, which is the same thing, choosing it. So that 
here must be two acts of the Will in the case, one going 
before another, one conversant about the other, and the 
latter the object of the former, and chosen by the former. 
Ifthe Will does not cause and determine the act by choice, 
it does not cause or determine it at all; for that which is 
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not determined by choice, is not determined voluntarily or 
willingly : and to say, that the Will determines something 
which the soul does not determine willingly, is as muchas 
to say, that something is done by the Will, which the soul 
doth not with its Will. ion ae 

So that if Arminian liberty of Will, consisting in the 
Will determining its own acts, be maintained, the old ab- 
surdity and contradiction must be maintained, that every 
free act of Will is caused and determined by a foregoing 
free act of Will. Which doth not consist with the free acts 
arising without any cause, and being so contingent, as not 
to be fixed by any thing foregoing. So that this evasion 
must be given up, as not at all relieving this sort of liberty, 
but directly destroying it. 

And if it should be supposed, that the soul determines 
its own acts of Will some other way, than by a foregoing act 
of Will; still it will help not their cause. If it determines 
them by an act of the understanding, or some other power, 
then the Will does not determine zéself; and so the se/f- 
determining power of the Will is given up. And what 
liberty is there exercised, according to their own opinion of 
liberty, by the soul being determined by something besides 
its own choice? ‘The acts of the Will, it is true, may be 
directed, and effectually determined and fixed ; but it is not 
done by the soul’s own Will and pleasure: there is no 
exercise at all of choice or Will in producing the effect : 
and if Will and choice are not exercised in it, how is the 
liberty of the Will exercised in it? 

So that let Arminians turn which way they please with 
their notion of liberty, consisting in the Will deter- 
mining its own acts, their notion destroys itself. If they 
hold every free act of Will to be determined by the soul’s 
own free choice, or foregoing free act of Will ; foregoing, 
either in the order of time, or nature; it implies that gross 
contradiction, that the first free act belonging to the affair, 
is determined by a free act which is before it. Or if they 
say, that the free_acts of the Will are determined by some 
other act of the soul, and not an act of Will or choice; 
this also destroys their notion of liberty consisting in the 
acts of the Will being determined by the Wvdl itself; or 
if they hold that the acts of the Will are determined by 
nothing at all that is prior to them, but that they are con- 
tingent in that sense, that they are determined and fixed by 
no cause at all; this also destroys their notion of liberty, 
consisting in the Will determining its own acts. 

This being the true state of the Azminian notion of 
liberty, the writers who defend it are forced into gross in- 
consistences, in what they say upon this subject. To in- 
stance in Dr. Whitby ; he, in his discourse on the freedom 
of the Will,* opposes the opinion of the Calvinists, who 
place man’s liberty only im a power of doing what he will, 
as that wherein they plainly agree with Mr. Hobbes. And 
yet he himself mentions the very same notion of liberty, as 
the dictate of the sense and common reason of mankind, and 
arule laid down by the light of nature ; viz. that teberty is a 
power of acting from ourselves, or DOING WHAT WE WILL.t 
This is indeed, as he says, a thing agreeable to the sense and 
common reason of mankind ; and therefore it is not so much 
to be wondered at, that he unawares acknowledges it 
against himself: for if liberty does not consist in this, what 
else can be devised that it should consist in? If it be said, 
as Dr. Whitby elsewhere insists, that it does not only con- 
sist in liberty of doing what we will, but also a liberty of 
willing without necessity; still the question returns, what 
does that liberty of willing without necessity consist in, 
but in a power of willing as we please, without being im- 
peded by a contrary necessity ? or in other words, a hberty 
for the soul in its willing to act according to its own 
choice? Yea, this very thing the same author seems to 
allow, and suppose again and again, in the use he makes 
of sayings of the fathers, whom he quotes as his vouchers. 
Thus he cites the words of Origen, which he produces asa 
testimony on his side ;f “The soul acts by HER OWN CHOICE, 
and it is free for her to incline to whatever part sHE WILL.” 
And those of Justin Martyr ;|| “The doctrine of the 
Christians is this, that nothing is done or suffered accord- 
ing to fate, but that every man doth good or evil accorp- 
ING TO HIS OWN FREE CHOICE.” And from Eusebius, 

t Ibid. p. 25, 326, 
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these words ;* “If fate be established, philosophy and 
piety are overthrown.—All these things depending upon 
the necessity introduced by the stars, and not upon medita- 
tion and exercise PROCEEDING FROM OUR OWN FREE 
cHorce.” And again, the words of Maccarius er“ God, 
to preserve the liberty of man’s Will, suffered their 
bodies to die, that it might be In THEIR cHorcE to turn to 
good or evil.” ——“ They who are acted by the Holy Spirit, 
are not held under any necessity, but have liberty to turn 
themselves, and po wHat THEY WILL in this life.” 
Thus, the Doctor in effect comes into that very notion of 
liberty, which the Calvinists have; which he at the same 
time condemns, as agreeing with the opinion of Mr. 
Hobbes, namely, The soul acting by its own choice, men 
doing good or evil according to their own free choice, their 
being in that exercise which proceeds from their own free 
chowe, having it in their choice to turn to good or evil, and 
doing what hes will.” So that if men exercise this liberty 
in the acts of the Will themselves, it must be in exerting 
acts of Will according to their own free choice ; or, exerting 
acts of Will that proceed from their choice. And if it be 
so, then let every one judge whether this does not suppose 
a free choice going before the free act of Will, or whether an 
act of choice dves not go before that act of the Will which 
proceeds from it. And ifit be thus with all free acts of the 
Will, then let every one judge, whether it will not follow 
that there isa free choice going lefore the first free act of 
the Will exerted in the case! And finally, let every one 
judge whether in the scheme of these writers there be any 
possibility of avoiding these absurdities. 

If liberty consists, as Dr. Whitby himself says, in a 
man’s doing what he will; and a man exercises this liberty, 
not only in external actions, but in the acts of the Will 
themselves ; then so faras liberty is exercised in the latter, 
it consists in willing what he wills: and if any say so, one 
of these two things must be meant, either, 1. That a man 
has power to will, as he does will; because what he wills, 
he wills; and therefore power to will what he has power 
tu will. If this be their meaning, then all this mighty con- 
troversy about freedom of the Will and self-determining 
power, comes wholly to nothing; all that is contended 
for being no more than this, that the mind of man does 
what it does, and is the subject of what itis the subject, or 
that what is, is; wherein none has any controversy with 
them. Or, 2. The meaning must be, that a man has power 
to will as he chooses to will: that is, he has power by 
one act of choice to choose another ; by an antecedent act 
of Will to choose a consequent act: and therein to execute 

his own choice. And if this be their meaning, it is 
nothing but shuffling with those they dispute with, and 
baffling their own reason. For still the question returns, 
wherein lies man’s liberty in that antecedent act of Will 
which chose the consequent act. The answer according 
to the same principles must be, that his liberty in this also 
lies in his willing as he would, or as he chose, or agree- 
able to another act of choice preceding that. And so the 
question returns in infinitiwn, and the like answer must be 
made in infinitum: in order to support their opinion, 
there must be no beginning, but free acts of Will must 
have been chosen by foregoing free acts of Will in the soul 
of every man, without beginning. 


Sue Vie 


Concerning the Will determining in things which are per- 
fectly indifferent in the view of the mind. 


A Great argument for self-determining power, is the 
supposed experience we universally have of an ability to 
determine our Wills, in cases wherein no prevailing mo- 
tive is presented: the Will, as is supposed, has its choice 
to make between two or more things, that are perfectly 
equal in the view of the mind; and the Will is appa- 
rently altogether indifferent ; and yet we find no difficulty 
in coming to a choice; the Will can instantly determine 
itself to one, by a sovereign power which it has over itself, 
without being moved by any preponderating inducement. 
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Thus the fore-mentioned author of an Essay on the 
Freedom of the Will, &c. (p. 25, 26, 27.) supposes, “ That 
there are many instances, wherein the Will is determined 
neither by present uneasiness, nor by the greatest apparent 
good, nor by the last dictate of the understanding, nor by 
any thing else, but merely by itself, as a sovereign self 
determining power of the soul; and that the soul does 
not will this or that action, in some cases, by any other 
influence but because it will. Thus, says he, I can turn 
my face to the south, or the north; I can pot with my 
finger upward, or downward.—And thus, in some cases, 
the Will determines itself in a very sovereign manner, be- 
cause it will, without a reason borrowed from the under- 
standing: and hereby it discovers its own perfect power 
of choice, rising from within itself, and free from all in- 
fluence or’restraint of any kind.” And (p. 66, 70, 73, 
74.) this author very expressly supposes the Will in many 
cases to be determined by no motive at all, and acts alto- 
gether without motive, or ground of preference.—Here I 
would observe, 

1. The very supposition which is here made, directly 
contradicts and overthrows itself. Tor the thing supposed, 
wherein this grand argument consists, is, that among 
several things the Wi!l actually chooses one before ano- 
ther, at the same time that it is perfectly indifferent ; which 
is the very same thing as to say, the mind has a preference, 
at the same time that it has no preference. What is meant 
cannot be, that the mind is indifferent before it comes to 
have a choice, or until it has a preference ; for certainly this 
author did not imagine he had a controversy with any 
person in supposing this. Besides, it appears in fact, that 
the thing which he supposes, is—not that the Will chooses 
one thing before another, concerning which it is indifferent 
before it chooses, but that the Will is indifferent when it 
chooses ; and that it being otherwise than indifferent is not 
until afterwards, in consequence of its choice; that the 
chosen thing appearing preferable, and more agreeable than 
another, arises from its choice already made. His words 
are, (p. 30.) “ Where the objects which are proposed ap- 
pear equally fit or good, the Will is left without a guide 
or director ; and therefore must take its own choice, by its 
own determination ; it being properly a self-determining 
power. And in such cases the Will does as it were make 
a good to itself by its own choice, i. e. creates its own 
pleasure or delight in this self-chosen good. Even as a 
man by seizing upon a spot of unoccupied land, in an un- 
inhabited country, makes it his own possession and pro- 
perty, and as such rejoices in it. Where things were indif- 
ferent before, the Will finds nothing to make them more 
agreeable, considered merely in themselves, but the plea- 
sure it feels arising from its own choice, and its perseverance 
therein. We love many things which we have chosen, and 
purely because we chose them.” 

This is as much as to say, that we first begin to prefer 
many things, purely because we have preferred and chosen 
them before.—These things must needs be spoken incon- 
siderately by this author. Choice or preference cannot be 
before itself in the same instance, either in the order of 
time or nature: It cannot be the foundation of itself, or 
the consequence of itself. The very act of choosing one 
thing rather than another, is preferring that thing, and that 
is setting a higher value on that thing. But that the mind 
sets a higher value on one thing than another, is not, in 
the first place, the fruit of its setting a higher value on that 
thing. 

This author says, (p. 36.) “ The Will may be perfectly 
indifferent, and yet the Will may determine itself to choose 
one or the other.”” And again, in the same page, “ I am 
entirely indifferent to either; and yet my Will may deter- 
mine itself to choose.” And again, “ Which I shall 
choose must be determined by the mere act of my Will.” 
If the choice is determined by a mere act of Will, then 
the choice is determined by a mere act of choice. And 
concerning this matter, viz. That the act of the Will itself 
is determined by act of choice, this writer is express. (p. 
72.) Speaking of the case, where there is no superior fit- 
ness in objects presented, he has these words me There it 
must act by its own cHorcr, and determine itself as it 
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PLEASES.” Where it is supposed that the very determina- 
tion, which is the ground and spring of the Will’s act, is 
an act of choice and pleasure, wherem one act is more 
agreeable than another; and this preference and superior 
pleasure is the ground of all it does in the case. And if 
so, the mind is not indifferent when it determines itself, but 
had vather determine itself one way than another. And 
therefore the Will does not act at all in indifference ; not 
so muchas in the first step it takes. If it be possible for 
the understanding to act in indifference, yet surely the 
Will never does; because the Will beginning to acé is the 
very same thing as it beginning to choose or prefer. And 
if in the very first act of the Will, the mind prefers some- 
thing, then the idea of that thing preferred, does at that 
time preponderate, or prevail in the mind : or, which is the 
same thing, the idea of it has a prevailing influence on the 
Will. So that this wholly destroys the thing supposed, 
viz. That the mind can by a sovereign power choose one 
of two or more things, which in the view of the mind are, 
in every respect, perfectly equal, one of which does not at 
all preponderate, nor has any prevailing influence on the 
mind above another. 

So that this author, in his grand argument for the ability 
of the Will to choose one of two or more things, concern- 
ing which it is perfectly indifferent, does at the same time, 
in effect, deny the thing he supposes, even that the Will, 
in choosing, is subject to no prevailing influence of the 
view of the thing chosen. And indeed it is impossible to 
offer this argument without overthrowing it; the thing sup- 
Roses in it being that which denies itself. To suppose the 

ill to act at all in a state of perfect indifference, is to 
assert that the mind chooses without choosing. To say 
that when it is indifferent, it can do as it pleases, is to say 
that it can follow its pleasure, when it has no pleasure to 
follow. And therefore if there be any difficulty in the in- 
stances of two cakes, or two eggs, &c. which are exactly 
alike, one as good as another; concerning which this 
author supposes the mind in fact has a choice, and so in 
effect supposes that it has a preference ; it as much con- 
cerned himself to solve the difficulty, as it does those 
whom he opposes. For if these instances prove any thing 
to his purpose, they prove that a man chooses without 
choice. And yet this is not to his purpose; because if 
this is what he asserts, his own words are as much against 
him, and does as much contradict him, as the words of 
those he disputes against can do. 

2. There is no great difficulty in showing, in such in- 
stances as are alleged, not only that it must needs be so, 
that the mind must be influenced in its choice by some- 
thing that has a preponderating influence upon it, but also 
how it is so. A little attention to our own experience, and 
a distinct consideration of the acts of our own minds, in 
such cases, will be sufficient to clear up the matter. 

Thus, supposing I have a chess-board before me; and 
because I am required by a superior, or desired by a 
friend, or on some other consideration, I am determined to 
touch some one of the spots or squares on the board with 
my finger. Not being limited or directed, in the first pro- 
posal, to any one in particular; and there being nothing in 
the squares, in themselves considered, that recommends 
any one of all the sixty-four, more than another; in this 
case, my mind determines to give itself up to what is vul- 
gularly called accident,* by determining to touch that 
square which happens to be most in view, which my eye 
is especially upon at that moment, or which happens to 
be then most in my mind, or which I shall be directed to 
by some other such like accident. Here are several steps 
of the mind proceeding (though all may be done, as it 
were, ina moment). The first step is its general determina- 
tion that it will touch one of the squares. The neat step 
is another general determination to give itself up to acci- 
dent, in some certain way; as to touch that which shall 
be most in the eye or mind at that time, or to some other 
such like accident. The third and last step is a particular 


* I have elsewhere observed, what that is which is vulgarly called acci- 
dent ; that it is nothing akin to the Arminian metaphysical notion of con- 
tingence, or something not connected with any thing foregoing; but that it 
is something that comes to pass in the course of things, unforeseen by men, 
and not owing to their design. 

t The reader is particularly requested to give due attention to these two 
remarks, especially the former, as being of the utmost importance in the 
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determination to touch a certain individual spot, even that 
square, which, by that sort of accident the mind has pitch- 
ed upon, has actually offered itself beyond others. Now 
it is apparent that in none of these several steps does the 
mind proceed in absolute indifference, but in each of them 
is influenced by a preponderating inducement. So it is in 
the first step, the mind’s general determination to touch 
one of the sixty-four spots: the mind is not absolutely in- 
different whether it does so or no; it is induced to it, for 
the sake of making some experiment, or by the desire of a 
friend, or some other motive that prevails. So it is in the 
second step, the mind determining to give itself up to acci- 
dent, by touching that which shall be most in the eye, or 
the idea of which shall be most prevalent in the mind, &c. 
The mind is not absolutely indifferent whether it proceeds 
by this rule or no; but chooses it, because it appears at 
that time a convenient and requisite expedient in order to 
fulfil_ the general purpose. And so it is in the third and 
last step, which is determining to touch that individual spot 
which actually does prevail in the mind’s view. The mind 
is not indifferent concerning this; but is influenced by a 
prevailing inducement and reason ; which is, that this is a 
prosecution of the preceding determination, which appear- 
ed requisite, and was fixed before in the second step. 

Accident will ever serve a man, without hindering him 
a moment, in such a case. Among a number of objects 
in view, one will prevail in the eye, or in idea, beyond 
others. When we have our eyes open in the clear sun- 
shine, many objects strike the eye at once, and innumera- 
ble images may be at once painted in it by the rays of 
light; but the attention of the mind is not equal to several 
of them at once; or if it be, it does not continue so for any 
time. And so it is with respect to the ideas of the mind 
in general: several ideas are not in equal strength in the 
mind’s view and notice at once; or at least, does not re- 
main so for any sensible continuance. There is nothing in 
the world more constantly varying, than the ideas of the 
mind ; they do not remain precisely in the same state for 
the least perceivable space of time; as is evident by this: 
—That all time 1s perceived by the mind, only by the suc- 
cessive changes of its own ideas. Therefore while the per- 
ceptions of the mind remain precisely in the same state, 
there is no perceivable length of time, because no sensible 
succession at all. 

As the acts of the Will, in each step of the foremen- 
tioned procedure, do not come to pass without a particular 
cause, but every act is owing to a prevailing inducement ; 
so the accident, as I have called it, or that which happens in 
the unsearchable course of things, to which the ae yields 
itself, and by which it is guided, is not any thing that 
comes to pass without a cause. The mind in determining 
to be guided by it, is not determined by something that 
has no cause; any more than if it be determined to be 
guided by a lot, or the casting of adie. For though the 
die falling in such a manner be accidental to him that casts 
it, yet none will suppose that there is no cause why it 
falls as it does. The involuntary changes in the succes- 
sion of our ideas, though the cause may not be observed, 
have as much a cause, as the changeable motions of the 
motes that float in the air, or the continual, infinitely 
various, successive changes of the unevennesses on the 
surface of the water. 

There are two things especially, which are probably the 
occasions of confusion in the minds of them who insist 
upon it, that the Will acts-in a proper indifference, and 
without being moved by any inducement, in its determi- 
nations in such cases as have been mentioned.+ 

1. They seem to mistake the point in question, or at 
least not to keep it distinctly in view. The question they 
dispute about, is, Whether the mind be indifferent about 
the objects presented, one of which is to be taken, touched, 
pointed to, &c. as two eggs, two cakes, which appear 
equally good. Whereas the question to be considered, is, 
Whether the person be indifferent with respect to his own 


controversy. If he be pleased to examine, with this view, the most popular 
advocates for the liberty of indifference, he will find them continually con- 
founding the objects of choice, and the acts of choice. When they have 
shown, with much plausibility, that there is no perceivable difference, or 
ground of choice, in the objects, they hastily infer the same indifference as 
applicable to the acts of choice.— 
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actions ; whether he does not, on some consideration or 
other, prefer one act with respect to these objects before 
another. The mind in its determination and choice, in 
these cases, is not most immediately and directly conver- 
sant about the objects presented ; i the acts to be done 
concerning these objects. The objects may appear equal, 
and the mind may never properly make any choice between 
them ; but the next act of the Will being about the exter- 
nal actions to be performed, taking, touching, &c. these 
May not appear equal, and one action may properly be 
chosen before another. In each step of the mind’s pro- 

ess, the determination is not about the objects, unless 
indirectly and improperly, but about the actions, which it 
chooses for other reasons than any preference of the objects, 
and for reasons not taken at all from the objects. 

There is no necessity of supposing, that the mind does 
ever at all properly choose one of the objects before an- 
other; either before it has taken, or afterwards. Indeed 
the mar chooses to tuke or touch one rather than another; 
but not because it chooses the thing taken, or touched, but 
from foreign considerations. The case may be so, that of 
two things offered,a man may, for certain reasons, prefer 
taking that which he undervalucs, and choose to neglect 
that which his mind prefers. In such a case, choosing the 
thing taken, and choosing to take, are diverse : and so they 
are in a case where the things presented are equal in the 
tmind’s esteem, and neither of them preferred. All that 
fact and experience makes evident, is, that the mind 
chooses one action rather than another. And therefore the 
arguments which they bring, in order to be to their pur- 
pose, should be to prove that the mind chooses the action 
in perfect indifference, with respect to that action ; and not 
to prove that the mind chooses the action in perfect indif- 
ference with respect to the object ; which is very possible, 
and yet the Will not act at all without prevalent induce- 
ment, and proper preponderation. : 

2. Another reason of confusion and difficulty in this 
matter, seems to be, not distinguishing between a general 
indifference, or an indifference with a ta to what is to 
be done in a more distant and general view of it, and a 
particular indifference, or an indifference with respect to 
the next immediate act, viewed with its particular and 
present circurnstances. A man may be perfectly indiffer- 
ent with respect to his own actions, in the former respect ; 
and yet not in the latter. Thus in the foregoing instance 
of touching one of the squares of a chess-board ; when it is 
first proposed that I should touch one of them, I may be 
perfectly indifferent which I touch; because as yet I view 
the matter remotely and generally, being but in the first 
step of the mind’s progress in the affair. But yet, when I 
am actually come to the last step, and the very next thing 
to be determined is which is to be touched, having already 
deterrnined that J will touch that which happens to be most 
in my eye or mind, and my mind being now fixed on a 

varticular one, the act of touching that, considered thus 
immediately, and in these particular present circumstances, 
is not what my mind is absolutely indifferent about. 


SECT. VII. 


Concerning the notion of Liberty of Will, consisting in 
Indifference. 


Wuar has been said in the foreyoing section, has a ten- 
dency in some measure to evince the absurdity of the 
opinion of such as place Liberty in Indifference, or in that 
equilibrium whereby the Will is without all antecedent 
bias; that the determination of the Will to either side may 
be entirely from itself, and that it may be owing only to its 
own power, and the sovereignty which it has over itself, 
that it goes this way rather than that.” 

But inasmuch as this has been of such long standing, 

# Dr. Whitby, and some other Arminians, make a distinction of differ- 
ent kinds of freedom; one of God, and perfect spirits above; another of 
persons in a state of trial. The former Dr. Whitby allows to consist with 
necessity ; the latter he holds to be without necessity ; and this latter he 
supposes to be requisite to our being the subject of praise or dispraise, re- 
wards or punishments, precepts and prohibitions, promises and threats, ex- 
hortations and dehortations, and a covenant treaty. And to this freedom he 
supposes Indifference to be requisite. In his Discourse on the five points, 


(p 299, 300.) he says; “It is a freedom, (speaking of a freedom not only from 
co-action, but from necessity) requisite, as we conceive, to render us capa- 
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and has been so generally received, and so much insisted 
on by Pelugians, Semi- Pelagians, Jesuits, Socinians, Armi- 
nians, and others, it may deserve a more full consideration. 
And therefore I shall now proceed toa more particular and 
thorough inquiry into this notion. 

Now lest some should suppose that I do not understand 
those that place Liberty in Indifference, or should charge 
me with misrepresenting their opinion, I would signify, that 
I am sensible, there are some, who, when they talk of Li- 
berty of the Will as consisting in Indifference, express 
themselves as though they would not be understood to mean 
the Indifference of the inclination or tendency of the Will, 
but an Indifference of the soul’s power of willing; or that 
the Will, with respect to its power or ability to choose, is 
indifferent, can go either way indifferently, either to the 
right band or left, either act or forbear to act, one as well as 
the other. This indeed seems to be a refining of some 
particular writers only, and newly invented, which will by 
no means consist with the manner of expression used b 
the defenders of Liberty of Indifference in general. I wish 
such refiners would thoroughly consider, whether they dis- 
tinctly know their own meaning, when they make a distinc- 
tion between an Indifference of the soul as to its power or 
ability of choosing, and the soul’s Indifference as to the 
preference or choice itself; and whether they do not de- 
ceive themselves in imagining that they have any distinct 
meaning at all. The Indifference of the soul as to its 
ability or power to will, must be the same thing as the In- 
difference of the state of the power or faculty of the Will, 
or the Indifference of the state which the soul itself, which 
has that power or faculty, hitherto remains in, as to the 
exercise of that power, in the choice it shall by and by 
make. 

But not to insist any longer on the inexplicable abstruse- 
ness of this distinction ; let what will be supposed con- 
cerning the meaning of them that use it, thus much must 
at least be intended by Arminians when they talk of In- 
difference as essential to Liberty of Will, if they intend 
any thing, in any respect to their purpose, vzz. That it is 
such an Indifference as leaves the Will not determined 
already; but free from actual possession, and vacant of 
predetermination, so far, that there may be room for the 
exercise of the se/f-determining power of the Will; and 
that the Will's freedom consists in, or depends upon, this 
vacancy and opportunity that is left for the Will itself to 
be the determiner of the act that is to be the free act. 

And bere I would observe in the first place, that to make 
out this scheme of Liberty, the Indifference must be per- 
fict and absolute ; there must be a perfect freedom from all 
antecedent preponderation or inclination. Because if the 
Will be already inclined, before it exerts its own sovereign 
power on itself, then its inclination is not wholly owing to 
itself: if when two opposites are proposed to the soul for 
its choice, the propel does not find the soul wholly in a 
state of Indifference, then it is not found in a state of 
Liberty for mere self-determination—The least degree of 
an antecedent bias must be inconsistent with their notion 
of Liberty. For so long as prior inclination possesses the 
Will, and is not removed, the former binds the latter, so 
that it is utterly impossible that the Will should act cther- 
wise than agreeably to it. Surely the Will cannot act or 
choose contrary to a remaining prevailing inclination of the 
Will. Tosuppose otherwise, would be the same thing as 
to suppose that the Will is inclined contrary to its present 

amie inclination, or contrary to what it is inclined to. 

hat which the Will prefers, to that, all things considered, 
it preponderates and inclines. It is equally impossible for 
the Will to choose contrary to its own remaining and pre- 
sent preponderating inclination, as it is to prefer contrary 
to its own present preference, or choose contrary to its own 
present choice. The Will, therefore, so long as it is under 
the influence of an old preponderating inclination, is not at 
Liberty for a new free act; or any, that shall now be an 
ble of trial or probation, and to render our actions worthy of praise or dis 
praise, and our persons of rewards or punishments.” And in the next page, 
speaking of the same matter, he says, ‘* Excellent to this purpose, are the 
words of Mr. Thorndake: We say not, that Indifference ts requisite to all 
freedom, but to the freedom of man alone in this state of travail and pro- 
“ficience ; the ground of which is God's tender of a treaty, and conditions 
of peace and reconcilement to fallen man, together with those precepts 


and prohibitions, those promises and threats, those exhortations and de- 
hortations, it is enforced with.” 
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act of self-determination. That which is a self-determined 
free act, must be one which the Will determines in the 
possession and use of a peculiar sort of Liberty ; such as 
consists in a freedom from every thing, which, if it were 
there, would make it impossib/e that the Will, at that time, 
should be otherwise than that way to which it tends.* 

If any one should say, there is no need that the Indif- 
ference should be perfect; but although a former inclina- 
tion still remains, yet, if it be not very strong, possibly the 
strength of the Will may oppose and overcome it s— [his 
is grossly absurd ; for the strength of the Will, let it be 
never so great, gives it no such sovereignty and command, 
as to cause itself to prefer and not to prefer at the same 
time, or to choose contrary to its own present choice. 

Therefore, if there be the least degree of antecedent pre- 

onderation of the Will, it must be perfectly abolished, 
Batre the Will can be at liberty to determine itself the 
contrary way. And if the Will determines itself the same 
way, it was not a_free detemination, because the Will is 
not wholly at liberty in so doing; its determination is not 
altogether from itse/f, but it was parily determined before, 
in its prior inclination: and all the freedom the Will ex- 
ercises in the case, is in an increase of inclination, which 
it gives itself, added to what it had by a foregoing bias; 
so much is from itself, and so much is from perfect in- 
difference. For though the Will had a previous tendency 
that way, yet as to that additional degree of inclination, 
it had no tendency. Therefore the previous tendency is of 
no consideration, with respect to the act wherein the Will 
is free. So that it comes to the same thing which was said 
at first, that as to the act of the Will, wherein the: Will is 
free, there must be perfect Indifference, or equil:brium, 

To illustrate this: suppose a sovereign self-moving 
power in a natural body; but that the body is in motion 
already, by an antecedent bias; for instance, gravitation 
towards the centre of the earth; and has one degree of mo- 
tion by virtue of that previous tendency; but by its self- 
moving power it adds one degree more tu its motion, and 
moves so much more swiftly towards the centre of the 
earth than it would do by its gravity only: it is evident, 
all that is owing to a self-moving power in this case, is 
the additional degree of motion; and that the other degree 
which it had from gravity, is of no consideration in the 
case ; the effect is just the same, as if the body had re- 
ceived from itself one degree of motion from a state of 
perfect rest. So, if we suppose a self-moving power given 
to the scale of a balance, which has a weight of one decree 
beyond the opposite scale; and if we ascribe to it an 
ability to add to itself another degree of force the same 
way, by its self-moving power; this is just.the same 
thing as to ascribe to it a power to give itself one degree 
of preponderation from a_ perfect equilibrium; and so 
much power as the scale has to give itself an over-ba- 
lance from a perfect equipoise, so much self-moving self- 
preponderating power it has, and no more. So that its 
free power this way is always to be measured from perfect 
equilibrium. 

I need say no more to prove, that if Indifference he es- 
sential to Liberty, it must be perfect Indifference ; and 
that so faras the Will is destitute of this, so far is it des- 
titute of that freedom by which it is in a capacity of being 
its own determiner, without being at all passive, or subject 
to the power and sway of something else, in its motions 
and determinations. 

Having observed these things, let us now try whether 
this notion of the Liberty of Will consisting in Indifference 
and equilibrium, and the Will’s self-determination in such 
a state, be not absurd and inconsistent. 

And here I would lay down this as an axiom of undoubt- 
ed truth; that every free uct is done iN a state of freedom, 
and not only Arter such a state. If an act of the Will be 
an act wherein the soul is free, it must be exerted in a 
stale of freedom, and in the time of freedom. It will not 
suffice, that the act immediately follows a state of I iberty ; 
but Liberty must yet continue, and co-exist with the act; 
the soul remaining in possession of Liberty. Because that 


_,* There is a little intricacy in this mode of expression. It may be thus 
illustrated. Suppose it were asserted, “ That it is impossible for the Will 
to be otherwise at any one given time, than that way to which it tends.“ 
Such a proposition one might think, none who understood the terms would 
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is the notion of a free act of the soul, even an act wherein 
the soul uses or exercises Liberty. But if the soul is not, 
in the very time of the act, in the possession of Liberty, it 
cannot at that time be in the use of it. 

Now the question is, whether ever the soul of man puts 
forth an act of Will, while it yet remains in a state of 
Liberty, viz. as implying a state of Indifference ; or whe- 
ther the soul ever exerts an act of preference, while at that 
very time the Willis in a perfect equilibrium, not inclining 
one way more than another. The very putting of the 
question is sufficient to show the absurdity of the affirma- 
tive answer: for how ridiculous would it be for any body 
to insist, that the soul chooses one thing before another, 
when at the very same instant it is perfectly indifferent 
with respect to each! This is the same thing as to say, the 
soul prefers one thing to another, at the very same time 
that it has no preference.—Choice and preference can no 
more be in astate of Indifference, than motion can be ina 
state of rest, or than the preponderation of the scale of a 
balance can be in a state of equilibrium. Motion may be 
the next moment after rest; but cannot co-exist with it, 
in any, even the (east, part of it. So choice may be imme- 
diately after a state of Indifference, but cannot co-exist 
with it: even the very beginning of it is not in a state of 
Indifference. And therefore, if this be Liberty, no act of 
the Will, in any degree, is ever performed in a state of 
Liberty, or in the time of Liberty. Volition and Liberty 
are so far from agreeing together, and being essential one 
to another, that they are contrary one to another, and one 
excludes and destroys the other, as much as motion and 
rest, light and darkness, or life and death. So that the 
Will acts not at all, does not so much as begin to act, in 
the time of such Liberty: freedom has ceased to be, at the 
first moment of action; and therefore Liberty cannot reach 
the action, to affect, or qualify it, or give it a denomina- 
tion, any more than if it had ceased to be twenty years 
before the action began. The moment that Liberty ceases 
to be, it ceases to be a qualification of any thing. If 
light and darkness succeed one another instantaneously, 


Jight qualifies nothing after it is gone out, to make any 


thing lightsome or bright, at the first moment of perfect 
darkness, any more than months or years after. Life de- 
nominates nothing vital, at the first moment of perfect 
death. So freedom, if it consists in or implies Indiffer- 
ence, can denominate nothing free, at the first moment of 
preference or preponderation. ‘Therefore it is manifest, that 
no Liberty which the soul is possessed of, or ever uses, in 
any of its acts of volition, consists in Indifference; and 
that the opinion of such as suppose, that Indifference be- 
longs to the very essence of Liberty, is to the highest 
degree absurd and contradictory. 

lf any one should imagine, that this manner of arguing 
is nothing but a trick and delusion; and to evade the 
reasoning, should say, that the thing wherein the Will 
exercises its Liberty, 1s not in the act of choice or prepon- 
deration itself, but im de/ermining itself to a certain choice 
or preference ; that the act of the Will wherein it is free, 
and uses its own sovereignty, consists in its causing or de- 
termining the change or transition from a state of mdiffer- 
ence to a certain preference or determining to give a certain 
turn to the balance, which has hitherto been even; and 
that the Will exerts this act in a state of Liberty, or while 
the Will yet remains in equilibrium, and perfect master of 
itself—lI say, if any one chooses to express his notion of 
Liberty after this, or some such manner, let us see if he 
can succeed any better than before. 

What is asserted is, that the Will, while it yet remains 
in perfect equilibrium, without preference, de/ermines to 
change itself from that state, and excite in itself a certain 
choice or preference. Now let us see whether this does 
not come to the same absurdity we had before. If it be 
so, that the Will, while it yet remains perfectly indifferent, 
determines to put itself out of that state, and to give itself 
a certain preponderation ; then I would inquire, whether 
the soul dues not determine this of choice; or whether the 
Will coming to a determination to do so, be not the same 


controvert; for it would be to controvert this proposition, ‘‘ The Will is as 
its tendency.” And yet, the advocates for a self-determining power must 
assert a liberty which denies this plain proposition.—W 
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thing as the soul coming to a choice to do so. If the soul 
does not determine this of choice, or in the exercise of 
choice, then it does not determine it voluntarily. And if 
the soul does not determine it voluntarily, or of its own 
Will, then in what sense does its Will determine it? And 
if the Will does not determine it, then how is the Liberty 
of the Will exercised in the deternrination? What sort of 
Liberty is exercised by the soul in those determinations, 
wherein there is no exercise of choice, which are not volun- 
tary, and wherein the Will is not concerned? But if it be 
allowed, that this determination is an act of choice, and it 
be insisted on, that the soul, while it yet remains in-a state 
of perfect Indifference, chooses to put itself out of that 
State, and to turn itself one way; then the soul is already 
come to a choice; and chooses that way. And so we have 
the very same absurdity which we had before. Here is the 
soul in a state of choice, and in a state of equilibrium, both 
at the same time: the soul already choosing one way, 
while it remains in a state of perfect Indifference, and has 
no choice of one way more than the other.—And indeed 
this manner of talking, though it may a little hide the 
absurdity, in the obscurity of expression, increases the in- 
consistence. To say, the free act of the Will, or the act 
which the Will exerts in a state of freedom and Indiffer- 
ence, does not imply preference in it, but is what the will 
does in order to cause or produce a preference, is as much 
as to say, the soul chooses (for to wi/l and to choose are 
the same thing) without choice, and prefers without pre- 
ference, in order to cause or produce the beginning of a 
preference, or the first choice. And that is, that the first 
choice is exerted without choice, in order to produce itself! 

If any, to evade these things, should own, that a state of 
Liberty and a state of Indifference are not the same, and 
that the former may be without the latter ; but should say, 
that Indifference is still essential to freedom, as it is neces- 
sary to go immediately before it ; it being essential to the 
freedom of an act of Will that it should directly and im- 
mediately arise out of a state of Indifference ; still this will 
not help the cause of Arminian Liberty, or make it con- 
sistent with itself. For if the act sprmgs immediately out 
of a state of Indifference, then it does not arise from 
autecedent choice or preference. But if the act arises 
directly out of a state of Indifference, without any inter- 
vening choice to determine it, then the act not being deter- 
mined by choice, isnot determined by the Will; the mind 
exercises no free choice in the affair, and free choice and 
free Will have no hand in the determination of the act. 
Which is entirely inconsistent with their notion of the 
freedom of volition. 

If any should suppose, that these absurdities may be 
avoided, by saying, that the Liberty of the mind consists 
in a power to suspend the act of the Will, and so to keep it 
in a state of Indifference, until there has been opportunity 
for consideration ; and so shall say, that however Indiffer- 
ence is not essential to Liberty in such a manner, that the 
mind must make its choice in a state of Indifference, which 
is an inconsistency, or that the act of Will must spring 
immediately out of Indifference; yet Indifference may be 
essential to the Liberty of acts of the Will in this respect ; 
viz. hat Liberty consists in a power of the mind to for- 
bear or suspend the act of volition, and keep the mind in 
a state of Indifference for the present, until there has been 
opportunity for proper deliberation: I say, if any one 
imagines that this helps the matter, it is a great mistake: 
it reconciles no inconsistency, and relieves no difficulty — 
For here the following things must be observed : 

1. That this suspending of volition, if there be properly 
any such thing, is itself an act of volition. If the mind 
determines to suspend its act, it determines it voluntarily ; 
it chooses, on some consideration, to suspend it. And this 
choice or determination, is an act of the Will: And indeed 
it is supposed to be so in the very hypothesis ; for it is sup- 
posed that the Liberty of the Will consists in its power to 
do this, and that its doing it is the very thing wherein the 
Will evercises its Liberty. But how can the Will exercise 
Liberty in it, if it be not an act of the Will? The Liberty of 
the-Will is not exercised in any thing but what the Will does. 

2. This determining to suspend acting is not only an act 
of the Will, but it is supposed to be the ony free act of the 
Will; because it is said, that thes ts the thing wherein the 
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Liberty of the Will consists.—Tf so, then this is all the act of 
Will that we have to consider in this controversy. And 
now, the former question returns upon us; viz. Wherein 
consists the freedom of the will in ‘hose acts wherein it is 
free? And if this act of determining a suspension be the 
only act in which the Will is free, then wherein consists the 
Will’s freedom with respect to this act of suspension ? And 
how is Indifference essential to this act? The answer must 
be, according to what is supposed in the evasion under 
consideration, that the Liberty of the Will in this act of 
suspension, consists in a power to suspend even this act, 
until there has been opportunity for thorough deliberation. 
But this will be to plunge directly into the grossest non- 
sense: for it is the act of suspension itself that we are 
speaking of; and there is no room for a space of delibera- 
tion and suspension in order to determine whether we will 
suspend or no.. For that supposes, that even suspension 
itself may be deferred : which is absurd ; for the very defer- 
ring the determination of suspension, to consider whether we 
will suspend or no, will be actually suspending. ['or dur- 
ing the space of suspension, to consider whether to suspend, 
the act is, zpso facto, suspended. There is no medium 
between suspending to act, and immediately acting; and 
therefore no possibility of avoiding either the one cr the 
other one moment. ; 

And besides, this is attended with ridiculous absurdity 
another way : for now, it seems, Liberty consists wholly in 
the mind having power to suspend its determination 
whether to suspend or no; that there may be time for con- 
sideration, whether it be best to suspend. And if Liberty 
consists in this only, then this is the Liberty under con- 
sideration. We have to inguire now, how Liberty, with 
respect to this act of suspending a determination of sus- 
pension, consists in Indifference, or how Indifference is 
essential to it. The answer, according to the hypothesis 
we are upon, must be, that it consists in a power of sus- 
pending even this last-mentioned act, to have time to 
consider whether to suspend that. And then the same 
difficulties and inquiries return over again with respect to 
that; and so on for ever. Which, if it would show any 
thing, would show only that there is no such thing as a 
free act. It drives the exercise of freedom back im im/fini- 
tum; and that is to drive it out of the world. 

And besides all this, there is a delusion, and a latent 
gross contradiction in the affair another way; inasmuch 
as in explaining how, or in what respect, the Will is free, 
with regard to a particular act of volition, it is said, that 
its Liberty consists in a power to determine to suspend 
that act, which places Liberty not in that act of volition 
which the inquiry is about, but altogether in another ante- 
cedent act. Which contradicts the thing supposed im both 
the question and answer. The question is, wherein con- 
sists the mind’s Liberty in any particular act of volition ? 
And the answer, in pretending to show wherein lies the 
mind’s Liberty 2 that act, in effect says, it does not lie in 
that act at all, but in another, wig. a volition to suspena 
that act. And therefore the answer is both contradictory, 
and altogether impertinent and beside the purpose. For 
it does not show wherein the Liberty of the Will consists 
in the act in question ; instead of that, it supposes it does 
not consist in that act at all, but in another distinct from 
it, even a volition to suspend that act, and take time to 
consider of it. And no account is pretended to be given 
wherein the mind is free with respect to that act, wherein this 
answer supposes the Liberty of the mind indeed consists, 
viz. the act of suspension, or of determining the suspension. 

On the whole, it is exceeding manifest, that the Liberty 
of the mind does not consist in Indifference, and that In- 
difference is not essential or necessary to it, or at all be- 
longing to it, as the Avminians suppose ; that opinion being 
full of nothing but self-contradiction. 


SECT. VEL: 


Concerning the supposed Liberty of the Witl, as opposite to 
all Necessity. 


Jr is chiefly insisted on by Arminians, in this contro- 
versy, as a thing most important and essential in human 
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Liberty, that volitions, or the acts of the Will, are con- 
tingent events ; understanding contingence as opposite, 
not only to constraint, but to all Necessity. Therefore I 
would particularly consider this matter. 

And, First, I would inquire, whether there is or can be 
_ any such thing, as a volition which is contingent in such a 
sense, as not only to come to pass without any Necessity 


of constraint or co-action, but also without a eee of 
0 


consequence, or an infallible connexion with any thing fore- 
going.—Secondly, Whether, if it were so, tnis would at all 
help the cause of Liberty. ; f 

I. I would consider whether volition is a thing that ever 
does or can come to pass, in this manner, contingently. 

And here it must be remembered, that it has been already 
shown, that nothing can ever come to pass without a cause, 
or a reason, why it exists in this manner rather than an- 
other; and the evidence of this has been particularly ap- 
plied to the acts of the Will. Now if this be so, it will 
demonstrably follow, that the acts of the Will are never 
contingent, or without Necessity, in the sense spoken of ; 
inasmuch as those things which have a cause, or a rea- 
son of their existence, must be connected with their cause. 
This appears by the following considerations. 

1. Foran event to have a cause and ground of its ex- 
istence, and yet not to be connected with its cause, is an 
inconsistence. For if the event be not connected with the 
cause, it is not dependent on the cause; its existence is as 
it were loose from its influence, and may attend it, or may 
not; it being a mere contingence, whether it follows or 
attends the influence of the cause, or not: And that is the 
same thing as not to be dependent on it. And to say, the 
event is not dependent on its cause, is absurd; it is 
the same thing as to say, it is not its cause, nor the event 
the effect of it ; for dependence on the influence of a cause 
is the very notion of an effect. If there be no such rela- 
tion between one thing and another, consisting in the con- 
nexion and dependence of one thing on the influence of 
another, then it is certain there is no such relation be- 
tween them as is signified by the terms cause and effect. 
So far as an event is dependent on a cause, and connected 
with it, so much causality is there in the case, and no 
more. The cause does, or brings to pass, no more in any 
event, than is dependent on it. If we say, the connexion 
and dependence is not total, but partial, and that the effect, 
though it has some connexion and dependence, yet is not 
entirely dependent on it; that is the same thing as to say, 
that not all that is in the event is an effect of that cause, 
but that only part of it arises from thence, and part some 
other way. 

2. If there are some events which are not necessarily 
connected with their causes, then it will follow, that there 
are some things which come to pass without any cause, 
contrary to the supposition. For if there be any event 
which was not necessarily connected with the influence of 
the cause under such circumstances, then it was contingent 
whether it would attend or follow the influence of the 
cause, or no; it might have followed, and it micht not, 
when the cause was the same, its influence the same, and 
under the same circumstances. And if so, why did it 
follow, rather than not follow? Of this there 1s no cause 
orreason. Therefore here is something without any cause 
or reason why it is, viz. the following of the effect on the 
influence of the cause, with which it was not necessarily 
connected. If there be no necessary connexion of the 
effect on any thing antecedent, then we may suppose that 
sometimes the event will follow the cause, and sometimes 
not, when the cause is the same, and in every respect in 
the same state and circumstances. And what can be the 
cause and reason of this strange phenomenon, even this 
diversity, that im one instance, the effect should follow, in 
another not! It is evident by the supposition, that this is 
wholly without any cause or ground. Here is something 
in the present manner of the existence of things, and state 
of the world, that is absolutely without a cause. Which 
is contrary to the supposition, and contrary to what has 
been before demonstrated. 

3. To suppose there are some events which have a 
cause and ground of their existence, that yet are not ne- 
cessarily connected with their cause, is to suppose that 
they have a cause which is not their cause. Thus; if the 
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effect be not necessarily connected with the cause, with its 
influence, and influential circumstances ; then, as I ob- 
served before, it is a thing possible and supposable, that 
the cause may sometimes exert the same influence, under 
the same circumstances, and yet the effect not follow. 
And if this actually happens in any instance, this instance 
is a proof, in fact, that the influence of the cause is not 
sufficient to produce the effect. For if it had been sufhi- 
cient, it would have done it. And yet, by the supposition, 
in another instance, the same cause, with perfectly the 
same influence, and when all circumstances which have 
any influence are the same, it was followed with the effect. 
By which it is manifest, that the effect in this last instance 
was not owing to the influence of the cause, but must 
come to pass some other way. For it was proved before, 
that the tafluence of the cause was not sufficient to pro- 
duce the effect. And if it was not sufficient to produce 
it, then the production of it could not be owing to that 
influence, but must be owing to something else, or owing 
to nothing. And if the effect be not owing to the influ- 
ence of the cause, then it is not the cause. Which brings 
us to the contradiction of a cause, and no cause, that 
which is the ground and reason of the existence of a 
thing, and at the same time is nor the ground and reason 
of its existence. 

If the matter be not already so plain as to render any 
further reasoning upon it impertinent, J would say, that 
which seems to be the cause in the supposed case, can be 
no cause; its power and influence having, on a full trial, 
proved insufficient to produce such an effect: and if it be 
not sufficient to produce it, then it does not produce it. ‘To 
say otherwise, is to say, there is power to do that which 
there is not power to do. If there be in a cause sufficient 
power exerted, and in circumstances sufficient to produce 
an effect, and so the effect be actually produced at one 
time; all these things concurring, will produce the effect 
at all times. And so we may turn it the other way; that 
which proves not sufficient at one time, cannot be sufficient 
at another, with precisely the same influential cireum- 
stances. And therefore if the effect follows, it is not 
owing to that cause; unless the different time be a circum- 
stance which has influence: but that is contrary to the 
supposition ; for it is supposed that all circumstances that 
have influence, are the same. And besides, this would be to 
suppose the time to be the cause; which is contrary to the 
supposition of the other thing being the cause. But if 
merely diversity of time has no influence, then it is evident 
that it is as much of an absurdity to say, the cause was 
sufficient to produce the effect at one time, and not at 
another; as to say, that it is sufficient to produce the 
effect at a certain time, and yet not sufficient to produce 
the same effect at the same time. 

On the whole, it is clearly manifest, that every effect has 
a necessary connexion with its cause, or with that which 
is the true ground and reason of its existence. And there- 
fore, if there be no event without a cause, as was proved 
before, then no event whatsoever is contingent, in the 
manner that Arminians suppose the free acts of the Will 
to be contingent. 


SECT. IX. 


Of the Connexion of the Acts of the Will with 
Dictates of the Understanding. 


_ Iris manifest, that no Acts of the Will are contingent, 
in such a sense as to be without all necessity, or so as not 
to be necessary with a necessity of consequence and Con- 
nexion ; because every Act of the Will is some way con- 
nected with the Understanding, and is as the greatest appa- 
rent good is, in the manner which hasalready been explained ; 
namely, that the soul always wills or chooses that which, 
in the present view of the mind, considered in the whole 
of that view, and all that belongs to it, appears most agree- 
able. Because, as was observed before, nothing is more 
evident than that, when men act voluntarily, and do what 
they please, then they do what appears most agreeable to 
them; and to say otherwise, would be as much as to af- 
firm, that men do not choose what appears to suit them 
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best, or what seems most pleasing to them ; 
do not choose what they prefer. 
to a contradiction. 

And as it is very evident in itself, that the Acts of the 
Will have some Connexion with the Dictates or views of the 
Understanding, so this is allowed by some of the chief of 
the Arminian writers ; particularly by Dr. Whitby and 
Dr. Samuel Clark. Dr. Turnbull} though a great enemy 
to the doctrine of necessity, allows the same thing. In 
his Christian pe (p. 196.) he with much approba- 
tion cites another philosopher, as of the same mind, in 
these words : “ No man (says an excellent philosopher) 
sets himself about any thing, but upon some view or 
other, which serves him for a reason for what he does 3 and 
whatsoever faculties he employs, the Understanding, with 
such light as it has, well or ill formed, constantly leads ; 
and by that light, true or false, all her operative powers are 
directed. The Will itself, how absolute and incontrollable 
soever it may be thought, never fails in its obedience to 
the Dictates of the Understanding. Temples have their 
sacred images; and we see what influence they have 
always had over a great part of mankind; but in truth, 
the ideas and images in men’s minds are the invisible 
powers that constantly govern them; and to these they all 
a ey a ready submission.” But whether this 

€ in a just consistence with themselves, and their own 
notions of liberty, I desire may now be impartially con- 
sidered. ¥ 

Dr. Whitby plainly supposes, that the Acts and deter- 
minations of the Will always follow the Understanding’s 
view of the greatest good to be obtained, or evil to be 
avoided ; or, in other words, that the determinations of 
the Will constantly and infallibly follow these two things 
in the Understanding: 1. The degree of good to be obtain- 
ed, and evil to be avoided, proposed to the Understanding, 
and apprehended, viewed, and taken notice of by it. 2. 
The degree of the Understanding’s apprehension of that good 
or evil; which is increased by attention and consideration. 
That this is an opinion in which he is exceeding peremptory, 
(as he is in every opinion which he maintains in his con- 
troversy with the Calvinists, ) with disdain of the contrary 
opinion, as absurd and self-contradictory, will appear by 
the following words, in his Discourse on the Five Points.* 

“ Now, it is certain, that what naturally makes the Un- 
derstanding to perceive, is evidence proposed, and appre- 
hended, considered or adverted to: for nothing else can be 
requisite to make ‘us come to the knowledge of the truth. 
Again, what makes the Will choose, is something approved 
by the Understanding ; and consequently appearing to the 
soul as good. And whatsoever it refuseth, is something 
represented by the Understanding, and so appearing to the 
Will, as evil. Whence all that God requires of us is and 
can be only this; to refuse the evil, and choose the good. 
Wherefore, ‘to say that evidence proposed, apprehended, 
and considered, is not sufficient to make the Understand- 
ing approve ; or that the greatest good proposed, the great- 
est evil threatened, when equally believed and reflected 
on, is not sufficient to engage the Will to choose the good 
and refuse the evil, is in effect to say, that which alone doth 
move the Will to choose or to refuse, is not sufficient to en- 
gage it so todo; which being contradictory to itself, must 
of necessity be false. Beit then so, that we naturally have 
an aversion to the truths proposed to us in the gospel; that 
only can make us indisposed to attend to them, but cannot 
hinder our conviction, when we do apprehend them, and 
attend to them.—Be it, that there is in us also a renitency 
to the good we are to choose; that only can indispose us 
to believe it is, and to approve it as ourchiefest good. Re 
it, that we are prone to the evil that we should decline; 
that only can render it the more difficult for us to believe 
it is the worst of evils. But yet, what we do really believe to 
be our chiefest good, will stull be chosen ; and what we ap- 
prehend to be the worst of evils, will, whilst we do continue 
under that conviction, be refused by us. It therefore can be 
only requisite, in order to these ends, that the Good Spirit 
should so illuminate our Understandings, that we attending 
to and considering what lies before us, should apprehend 
and be convinced of our duty ; and that the blessings of 


to or that they 
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the gospel should be so propounded to us, as that we mav 
discern them to be our chiefest good; and the miseries it 
threateneth, so as we may be convinced that they are the 
HR evils; that we may choose the one, and refuse the 
other. 

Here let it be observed, how plainly and peremptorily it 
is asserted, that the greatest good proposed, and the greatest 
evil threatened, when equally believed and reflected on, is 
sufficient to engage the Will to choose the good, and refuse 
the evil, and is that alone which doth move the Will to chouse 
or to refuse ; and that it is contradictory to itself, to suppose 
otherwise ; and therefore must of necessity be false ; and 
then what we do really believe to be our chiefest good will 
still be chosen, and what we apprehend to be the worst of 
evils, will, whilst we continue under that conviction, be re- 
Nothing could have been said more to the 
purpose, fully to signify, that the determinations of the 
Will must evermore follow the illumination, conviction, and 
notice of the Understanding, with regard to the greatest 
good and evil proposed, reckoning both the degree of good 
and evil understood, and the degree of Understanding, no- 
tice, and conviction of that proposed good and evil; and 
that it is thus necessarily, and can be otherwise in no in- 
stance : because it is asserted, that it implies a contradic- 
tion, to suppose it ever to be otherwise. 

I am sensible, the Doctor’s aim in these assertions is 
against the Calvinists ; to show, in opposition to them, that 
there is no need of any physical operation of the Spirit of 
God on the Will, to-change and determine that to a good 
choice, but that God’s operation and assistance is only 
moral, suggesting ideas to the Understanding; which he 
supposes to be enough, if those ideas are attended to, in- 
fallibly to obtain the end. But whatever his design was, 
nothing can more directly and fully prove, that every 
determination of the Will, in choosing and refusing, zs 
necessary ; directly contrary to his own notion of the liberty 
of the Will. For if the determination of the Will, ever- 
more, in this manner, follows the light, conviction, and 
view of the Understanding, concerning the greatest good 
and evil, and this be that alone which moves the Will, and 
it be a contradiction to suppose otherwise; then it is 
necessarily so, the Will necessarily follows this light or view 
of the Understanding, not only in some of its acts, but in 
every act of choosing and refusing. So that the Will does 
not determine itself in any one of its own acts ; but every 
act of choice and refusal depends on, and is necessarily 
connected with, some antecedent cause ; which cause is not 
the Will itself, nor any act of its own, nor any thing per- 
taining to that faculty, but something belonging to another 
faculty, whose acts go before the Will, in all its acts; and 
govern and determine them. ; 

Here; if it should be replied, that although it be true, 
that according to the Doctor, the final determination of the 
Will always depends upon, and is infallibly connected with, 
the Understanding’s conviction, and notice of the greatest 
good; yet the Acts of the Will are not necessary ; because 
that conviction of the Understanding is first dependent on 
a preceding Act of the Will, in determining to take notice 
of the evidence exhibited ; by which means the mind ob- 
tains that degree of conviction, which is sufficient and 
effectual to determine the consequent and ultimate choice 
of the Will; and that the Will, with regard to that pre- 
ceding act, whereby it determines whether to attend or no, 
is not necessary ; and that in this, the liberty of the Will 
consists, that when God holds forth sufficient objective 
light, the Willis at liberty whether to command the atten- 
tion of the mind to it or not. 

Nothing can be more weak and inconsiderate than such 
a reply as this. For that preceding Act of the Will,.in 
determining to attend and consider, still is an Act of the 
Will; if the Liberty of the Will consists in it, as 1s sup- 
posed, as if it be an Act of the Will, it is an act of choice 
or refusal. And therefore, if what the Doctor asserts he 
true, it is determined by some antecedent light in the Un- 
derstanding concerning the greatest apparent good or evil. 
For he asserts, it is that light which alone doth move the 
Will to choose or refuse. And therefore the Will must be 
moved by that, in choosing to attend to the objective light 
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offered, in order to another consequent act of choice: so 
that this act is no less necessary than the other. And if we 
suppose another Act of the Will, still preceding both these 
mentioned, to determine both, stili that also must be an 
Act of the Will, an act of choice ; and so must, by the 
same principles, be infallibly determined by some certain 
degree of light in the Understanding concerning the greatest 
good. And let us suppose as many Acts of the Will, one 
preceding another, as we please, yet are they every one of 
them necessarily determined by a certain degree of light in 
the Understanding, concerning the greatest and most 
eligible good in that case; and so, not one of them free 
according to Dr. Whitby’s notion of freedom. And if it 
be said, the reason why men do not attend to light held 
forth, is because of ill habits contracted by evil acts com- 
mitted before, whereby their minds are indisposed to con- 
sider the truth held forth to them, the difficulty is not at 
all avoided : still the question returns, What determmed 
the Will in those preceding evil acts? It must, by Dr. 
Whitby’s principles, still be the view of the Understanding 
concerning the greatest good and evil. If this view of the 
Understanding be that alone which doth move the Will to 
choose or refuse, as the Doctor asserts, then every act of 
choice or refusal, from a man’s first existence, is moved 
and determined by this view ; and this view of the Under- 
standing exciting and governing the act, must be before 
the act. And therefore the Will is necessarily determined, 
in every one of its acts, from a man’s first existence, by a 
cause beside the Will, and a cause that does not proceed 
from or depend on any act of the Will at all. Which at 
once utterly abolishes the Doctor’s whole scheme of Liberty 
of Will; and he, at one stroke, has cut the sinews of all his 
arguments from the goodness, righteousness, faithfulness, 
and sincerity of God, in his commands, promises, threaten- 
ings, calls, invitations, and expostulations ; which he makes 
use of, under the heads of reprobation, election, universal 
redemption, sufficient and effectual grace, and the freedom 
of the Will of man; and has made vain all his exclamations 
against the doctrine of the Calvinists, as charging God with 
manifest unrighteousness, unfaithfulness, hypocrisy, fal- 
laciousness, and cruelty. 

Dr. Samuel Clark, in his Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God,* to evade the argument to prove 
the necessity of volition, frem its necessary Connexion 
with the last Dictate of the Understanding, supposes the 
latter not to be diverse from the Act of the Will itself. 
But if it be so, it will not alter the case as to the necessity 
of the Act. Ifthe Dictate of the Understanding be the 
very same with the determination of the Will, as Dr. 
Clark supposes, then this determination is no fruit or 
effect of choice; and if so, no liberty of choice has any 
hand in it: it is necessary ; that is, choice cannot prevent 
it. Ifthe last Dictate of the Understanding be the same 
with the determination of volition itself, then the existence 
of that determination must be necessary as to volition; in 
as much as volition can have no opportunity to determine 
whether it shall exist or no, it having existence already 
before volition has opportunity to determine any thing. It 
is itself the very rise and existence of volition. Buta 
thing after it exists, has no opportunity to determine as to 
its Own existence; it is too late for that. 

Tf liberty consists in that which Arminians suppose, viz. 
in the Will determining its own acts, having free oppor- 
tunity and being without all necessity; this is the same 
as to say, that liberty consists in the soul having power 
and opportunity to have what determinations of the Will 
it pleases. And if the determinations of the Will, and the 
last Dictates of the Understanding, be the same thing, then 
liberty consists in the mind having power and opportu- 
nity to choose its own Dictates of Understanding. But 
this is absurd; for it is to make the determination of 
choice prior to the Dictate of Understanding, and the 
ground of it; which cannot consist with the Dictate of the 
Understanding being the determination of choice itself. 

Here is no alternative, but to recur to the old absurdity 
of one determination before another, and the cause of it; 
and another before, determining that; and so on in infi- 
nitum. If the last Dictate of the Understanding be the 
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determination of the Will itself, and the soul be free with 
regard to that Dictate, in the drmnian notion of freedom ; 
then the soul, before that dictate of its Understanding 
exists, voluntarily and according to its own choice deter- 
mines, in every case, what that Dictate of the Understand- 
ing shall be; otherwise that Dictate, as to the Will, is 
necessary; and the acts determined by it must also be 
necessary. So that here is a determination of the mind 
prior to that Dictate of the Understanding, an act of choice 
going before it, choosing and determining what that Dictate 
of the Understanding shall be: and this preceding act of 
choice, being a free Act of Will, must also be the same 
with another last Dictate of the Understanding: And if the 
mind also be free in that Dictate of Understanding, that 
must be determined still by another; and so on for ever. 

Besides, if the Dictate of the Understanding, and deter- 
mination of the Will be the same, this confounds the 
Understanding and Will, and makes them the same. 
Whether they be the same or no, I will not now dispute ; 
but only would observe, that if it be so, and the Arminian 
notion of liberty consists in a self-determining power in 
the Understanding, free of all necessity ; being indepen- 
dent, undetermined by any thing prior to its own acts and 
determinations; and the more the Understanding is thus 
independent, and sovereign over its own determinations, 
the more free: then the freedom of the soul, as a moral 
agent, must consist in the independence of the Under- 
standing on any evidence or appearance of things, or any 
thing whatsoever that stands forth to the view of the mind, 

rior to the Understanding’s determination. And what a 
liberty is this ! consisting in an ability, freedom, and easi- 
ness of judging, either according to evidence, or against it ; 
having a sovereign command over itself at all times, to 
judge, either agreeably or disagreeably to what is plainly 
exhibited to its own view. Certainly, it is no liberty that 
renders persons the proper subjects of persuasive reason- 
ing, arguments, expostulations, and such like moral means 
and inducements. The use of which with mankind is a 
main argument of the Arminians, to defend their notion of 
liberty without all necessity. For according to this, the 
more free men are, the less they are under the government 
of such means, less subject to the power of evidence and 
reason, and more independent on their influence, in their 
determinations. 

And whether the Understanding and Will are the same 
or no, as Dr. Clark seems to suppose, yet in order to main- 
tain the Arminian notion of liberty without necessity, the 
free Will is not determined by the Understanding, nor ne- 
cessarily connected with the Understanding; and the 
further from such Connexion, the greater the freedom. And 
when the liberty is full and complete, the determinations 
of the Will have no Connexion at all with the Dictates of 
the Understanding. And if so, in vain are all the applica- 
tions to the Understanding, in order to induce to any free 
virtuous act ; and so in vain are all instructions, counsels, 
invitations, expostulations, and all arguments and persua- 
sives whatsoever: for these are but applications to the 
Understanding, and a clear and lively exhibition of the 
objects of choice to the mind’s view. But if, after all, the 
Will must be self-determined, and independent on the 
Understanding, to what purpose are things thus repre- 
sented to the Understanding, in order to determine the 
choice ? ’ 


SECTION X. 


Vol.tion necessarily connected with the influence of Mo- 
tives: with particulur observations on the g! eat incon- 
sistence of Mr. Chubb’s assertions and reasonings about 
the Ereedom of the Will. 


Twat every act of the Will has some cause, and conse- 
quently (by what has been already proved) has a neces- 
sary connexion with its cause, and so is necessary by a 
necessity of connexion and consequence, is evident by this, 
that every act of the Will whatsoever is excited by some 
motive: which is manifest, because, if the mind, in willing 
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after the manner it does, is excited by no motive or in- 
‘ducement, then it has no end which it’ proposes to itself, 
Or pursues in so doing; it aims at nothing, and seeks 
nothing. And if it seeks nothing, then it does not go 
after any thing, or exert any inclination or preference 
towards any thing. Which brings the matter to a contra- 
diction ; because for the mind to will_something, and for 
it to go after something by an act of preference and incli- 
nation, are the same thing. 

But if every act of the Will is excited by a Motive, then 
that Motive is the cause of the act. If the acts of the Will 
are excited by Motives, then Motives are the causes of 
their being excited; or, which is the same thing, the cause 
of their existence. And if so, the existence of the acts of 
the Will is properly the effect of their Motives. Motives 
do nothing, as Motives or inducements, but by their in- 
~ fluence; and so much as is done by their influence is the 
effect of them. For that is the notion of an effect, some- 
ae that is brought to pass by the influence of something 
else. 

And if volitions are properly the effects of their Motives, 
then they are necessarily connected with their Motives. 
Every effect and event being, as was proved before, ne- 
cessarily connected with that which is the proper ground 
and reason of its existence. Thus it is manifest, that 
volition is necessary, and is not from any self-determining 
power in the Will: the volition, which is caused by pre- 
vious Motive and inducement, ‘is not caused by the Will 
exercising a sovereign power over itself, to determine, cause, 
and excite volitions in itself. This is not consistent with 
the Will acting in a state of indifference and equilibrium, 
to determine itself to a preference; for the way in which 
Motives operate, is by biassing the Will, and giving it a 
certain inclination or preponderation one way. 

Here it may be proper to observe, that Mr. Chubb in his 
Collection of Tracts on Various Subjects, has advanced a 
scheme of liberty, which is greatly divided against itself, 
and thoroughly subversive of itself: and that many ways. 

I. He is abundant in asserting, that the Will, in all its 
acts, is influenced by Motive and excitement; and that 
this is the previous ground and reason of -all its acts, and 
that it is never otherwise in any instance. He says, (p. 
262.) ‘* Noaction can take place without some Motive to ex- 
cite it.” And, (p. 263.) “ Volition cannot take place without 
some PREVIOUS reason or motive to induceit.” And, (p.310.) 
Action would not tuke place without some reason or Motive 
to induce it ; it being absurd to suppose, that the active faculty 
would be exerted without some PREVIOUS reason to dispose 
the mind to action.” (So also p. 257.) And he speaks of 
these things, as what we may be absolutely certain of, and 
which are the foundation, the only foundation we have of 
certainty respecting God’s moral perfections. (p. 252— 
255, 261—264.) 

And yet, at the same time, by his scherffe, the influence 
of Motives upon us to excite to action, and to be actuaily 
a ground of volition, is consequent on the volition or choice 
of the mind. For he very greatly insists upon it, that in 
all free actions, before the mind is the subject of those voli- 
tions, which Motives excite, it chooses to be so. It chooses, 
whether it will comply with the Motive, which presents 
itself in view, or not ; and when various Motives are pre- 
sented, it chooses which it will yield to, and which it will 
reject. (p. 256.) “ Every man has power to act, or to re- 
frain from acting, agreeably with, or contrary to, any Motive 
that presents.’”” (p. 257.) “ Every man is at liberty to act, 
or refrain from acting, agreeably with, or contrary to, what 
each of these Motives, considered singly, would excite him 
te.—Man has power, and is as much at liberty, to reject 
the Motive that does prevail, as he has power, and is at 
liberty, to reject those Motives that do not.” (And so p. 
310, 311.) “ In order to constitute a moral agent, it is ne- 
cessary, that he should have power to act, or to refrain from 
acting, upon such moral Motives, as he pleases.” And to 
the like purpose in many other places. According to these 
things, the Will acts first, and chooses or refuses to com- 

ly with the Motive that is presented, before it falls under 
its prevailing influence : and it is first determined by the 
mind’s pleasure or choice, what Motives it will be induced 
by, before it is induced by them. 
” Now, how can these things hang together ? How can the 
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mind first act, and by its uct ot volition and choice deter- 
mine what Motives shall be the ground and reason of its 
volition and choice? For this supposes, the choice is 
already made, before the Motive has its effect ; and that the 
volition is already exerted, before the Motive prevails, so 
as actually to be the ground of the volition ; and make the 
prevailing of the Motive, the consequence of the volition, 
of which yet it is the ground. If the mind has ¢/ready 
chosen to comply with a Motive, and to yield to its ex- 
citement, the excitement comes in too late, and is needless 
afterwards. If the mind has already chosen to yield to a 
Motive which invites to a thing, that implies, and in fact 
is, a choosing of the thing invifed to ; and the very act of 
choice is before the influence of the Motive which induces, 
and is the ground of the choice; the son is before-hand 
with the father that begets him: the choice is supposed to 
be the ground of that influence of the Motive, which very 
influenge is supposed to be the ground of the choice. And 
so vice versa, the choice is supposed to be the consequence 
of the influence of the Motive, which influence of the 
Motive is the consequence of that very choice. 

And besides, if the Will acts first towards the Motive 
before it falls under its influence, and the prevailing of the 
Motive upon it to induce it to act and choose, be the fruit 
and consequence of its act and choice, then how is the 
Motive “a previous ground and reason of the act and 
choice, so that in the nature of the things, volition cannot 
take place without some Previous reason and Mctive to 
induce it;” and that this act is consequent upon, and fol- 
lows the Motive ? Which things Mr. Chubb often asserts, 
as of certain and undoubted truth. So that the very same 
Motive is both previous and consequent, both before and 
after, both the ground and fruit of the very same thing ! 

II. Agreeable to the forementicned inconsistent notion 
of the Will first acting towards the Motive, choosing 
whether it will comply with it, in order to it becoming a 
ground of the Will’s acting, before any act of volition can 
take place, Mr. Chubb frequently calls Motives and ex- 
citements to the action of the Will, “ the passive ground 
or reason of that action.’”” Which is a remarkable phrase ; 
than which I presume there is none more unintelligible, and 
void of distinct and consistent meaning, in all the writings 
of Duns Scotus, or Thomas Aquinas. When he represents 
the Motive volition as passive, he must mean—passive In, 
that affair, or passive with respect to that action, which he 
speaks of; otherwise it is nothing to the design cf his ar- 
gument: he must mean, (if that can be called a meaning.) 
that the Motive to volition is first acted upon or towards by 
the volition, choosing to yield to it, making it a ground of 
action, or determining to fetch its influence from thence ; 
and so to make it a previous ground of its own excitation 
and existence. Which is the same absurdity, as if one 
should say, that the soul of man, previous to its existence, 
chose by what cause it would come into existence, and 
acted upon its cause, to fetch influence thence, to bring it 
into being; and so its cause was a passive ground of its 
existence ! 

Mr. Chubb very plainly supposes Motive or excitement 
to be the ground of the being of volition, He speaks of it 
as the ground or reason of the EXERTION of an act of the 
Will, (p. 391, and 392.) and expressly says, that “ volition 
cannot TAKE PLACE without some previous ground or Mo- 
tive to induce it,” (p. 363.) And he speaks of the act as 
“prom the Motive, and From tHe INFLUENCE of the 
Motive,” (p. 352.) “ and from the influence that the Mo- 
tive has on the man, for the PropucTrion of an action,” 
(p. 317.) Certainly there is no need of multiplying words 
about this; it is easily judged, whether Motive can be the 
ground of volition taking place, so that the very production 
of it is from the influence of the Motive, and yet the Mo- 
tive, before it becomes the ground of the volition, is pas- 
sive, or acted upon the volition. But this I will say, that 
a man, who insists so much on clearness of meaning in 
others, and is so much in blaming their confusion and in- 
consistence, ought, if he was able, to have explained _his 
meaning in this phrase of “ passive ground of action,” so 
as to show it not to be confused and inconsistent. 

If any should suppose, that Mr. Chubb,-when lie speaks 
of Motive as a “ passive ground of action,” does not mean 
passive with regard to that volition which it is the ground 
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of, but some other antecedent volition, (though his purpose 
and argument, and whole discourse, will by no means al- 
low of sucha supposition,) yet it would not help the mat- 
ter in the least. For, (1.) If we suppose an act, by which 
the soul chooses to yield to the invitation of a Motive to 
another volition ; both these supposed volitions are in effect 
the very same. A volition to yield to the force of a Mo- 
tive inviting to choose something, comes to just the same 
thing as choosing the thing which the Motive invites to, 
as I observed before. So that here can be no room to help 
the matter, by a distinction of two volitions. (2.) If the 
Motivé bé passive, not with respect to the same volition 
to which the Motive excites, but to one truly distinct and 
prior ; yet, by Mr. Chubb, that prior volition cannot take 
place without a Motive or excitement, as a previous ground 
of its existence. Tor he insists, that “it is absurd to sup- 

ose any volition should take place without some previous 

lotive to induce it.” So that at last it comes to just the 
same absurdity : for ifevery volition must have a previous 
Motive, then the very fist in the whole series must be ex- 
cited by a previous Motive; and yet the Motive to that 
first volition is passive ; but cannot be passive with regard 
to another antecedent volition, because, by the supposition, 
it is the very first: therefore if it be passive with respect to 
any volition, it must be so with regard to that very volition 
of which it is the ground, and that is excited by it. 

Ill. Though Mr. Chubb asserts, as above, that every 
volition has some motive, and that “in the nature of the 
thing, no volition can take place without some Motive to 
induce it ;” yet he asserts, that volition does not always 
follow the strongest Motive; or, in other words, is not 
governed by any superior strength of the Motive that is 
followed, beyond Motives to the contrary, previous to the 
volition itself. Ilis own words (p. 258.) are as follow : 
“Though with regard to physical causes, that which is 
strongest always prevails, yet it is otherwise with regard 
to moral causes. Of these, sometimes the stronger, some- 
times the weaker, prevails. And the ground of this dif 
ference is evident, namely, that what we call moral causes, 
strictly speaking, are no causes at all, but barely passive 
reasons of or excitements to the action, or to the refrain- 
ing from acting : which excitements we have power, or are 
at liberty, to comply with or reject, as I have showed 
above.” And so throughout the paragraph, he in a va- 
riety of phrases insists, that the Will is not always deter- 
mined by the strongest Motive, unless by strongest we 
preposterously mean actually prevailing in the event; 
which is not in the Motive, but in the Will; but that the 
Will is not always determined by the Motive which is 
strongest, by any strength previous to the volition itself. 
And he elsewhere abundantly asserts, that the Will is 
determined by no superior strength or advantage, that 
Motives have, from any constitution or state of things, 
or any circumstances whatsoever, previous to the actual 
determination of the Will. And indeed his whole dis- 
course on human liberty implies it, bis whole scheme is 
founded upon it. 

But these things cannot stand together. There is a 
diversity of strength in Motives to choice, previous to the 
choice itself. Mr. Chubb himself supposes, that they do 
prevwusly invite, induce, excite, and dispose the mind to 
action. This implies, that they have something in them- 
selves that is imuiting, some tendency to induce and dis- 
pee to volition previous to volition itself. And if they 
vave in themselves this nature and tendency, doubtless 
they have it in certain limited degrees, which are capable 
of diversity ; and some have it in greater degrees, others in 
less ; and they that have most of this tendency, considered 
with all their nature and circumstances, previous to volition, 
are the strongest Motives, and those that have least, are 
the weakest Motives. 

Now if volition sometimes does not follow the Motive 
which is strongest, or has most previous tendency or ad- 
vantage, all things considered, to induce or excite it, but 
follows the weakest, or that which, as it stands previously in 
the mind’s view, has least tendency to induce it; herein 
the Will apparently acts wholly without Motive, without 
any previous reason to dispose the mind to it, contrary to 
what the same author supposes. The act, wherein the Will 
must proceed without a previous motive to induce it, is the 
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act of preferring the weakest Motive. For now absurd is 
it to sav, the mind sees previous reason in the Motive, te 
prefer that Motive before the other; and at the same time 
to suppose, that there is nothing in the Motive, in its 
nature, state, or any circumstance of it whatsoever, as it 
stands in the previous view of the mind, that gives it any 
preference: but on the contrary, the other Motive that 
stands in competition with it, in all these respects, has 
most belonging to it that is inviting and moving, and has 
most of a tendency to choice and preference. ‘This is cer- 
tainly as much as to say, there is previous ground and 
reason in the Motive for the act of preference, and yet no 
previous reason for it. By the supposition, as to all that 
is in the two rival Motives, which tends to preference, 
previous to the act of preference, it is not in that which is 
preferred, but wholly in the other: and yet Mr. Chubb 
supposes, that the act of preference is from previous ground 
and reason in the Motive which is preferred. But are 
these things consistent? (Can there be previous ground 
in a thing for an event that takes place, and yet no pre- 
vious tendency in it to that event! If one thing follows 
another, without any previous tendency to its following, 
then I should think it very plain, that it follows it without 
any manner of previous reason why it should follow. 

Yea, in this case, Mr. Chubb supposes, that the event 
follows an antecedent, as the ground of its existence, 
which has not only no tendency to it, but @ contrary ten- 
dency. The event is the preference, which the mind gives 
to that Motive, which is weaker, as it stands in the pre- 
vious view of the mind; the immediate antecedent is the 
view the mind has of the two rival Motives conjunctly ; 
in which previous view of the mind, all the preferableness, 
or previous tendency to preference, is supposed to be on 
the other side, or in the contrary Motive ; and all the un- 
worthiness of preference, and so previous tendency to com- 
parative neglect, or undervaluing, is on that side which is 
preferred: and yet in this view of the mind is supposed 
to be the previous ground or reason of this act of pre- 
ference, exciting it, and disposing the mind to it. | Which 
T leave the reader to judge, whether it be absurd or not. 
If it be not, then it is not absurd to say, that the previous 
tendency of an antecedent to a consequent, is the ground 
and reason why that consequent does not follow; and the 
want of a previous tendency to an event, yea, a tendency 
to the contrary, is the tree ground and reason why that 
event does follow. 

An act of choice or preference is a comparative act, 
wherein the mind acts with reference to two or more things 
that are compared, and stand in competition in the mind’s 
view. If the mind, in this comparative act, prefers that 
which appears inferior in the comparison, then the mind 
herein acts absolutely without Motive, or inducement, or 
any temptation whatsoever. Then, if a hungry man has 
the offer of twasorts of food, to both which he finds an 
appetite, but bas a stronger appetite to one than the other ; 
and there be no circumstances or excitements whatsoever 
in the case to induce him to take either the one or the other, 
but merely his appetite: if in the choice he makes between 
them, he chooses that which he has least appetite to, and 
refuses that to which he has the strongest appetite, this is 
a choice made absolutely without previous Motive, Ex- 
citement, Reason, or Temptation, as much as if he were 
perfectly without all appetite to either ; because his volition 
in this case is a comparative act, following a comparative 
view of the food, which he chooses, in which view his 
preference has absolutely no previous ground, yea, is against 
all previous ground and motive. And if there be any 
principle in man, from whence an act of choice may arise 
after this manner, from the same principle volition may 
arise wholly without Motive on either side. If the mind 
in its volition can go beyond Motive, then it can go with- 
out Motive: for when it is beyond the Motive, it is out of 
the reach of the Motive, out of the limits of its influence, 
and so without Motive. If so, this demonstrates the in- 
dependence of volition on Motive; and no reason can be 
given for what Mr. Chubb so often asserts, even that “ in 
the nature of things volition cannot take place without a 
Motive to induce it.” 

If the Most High should endow a balance with agency 
or activity of nature, in such a manner, that when unequal 
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weights are put into the scales, its agency could enable it 
__to cause that scale to descend, which has the least weight, 
and so to raise the greater weight; this would clearly 
demonstrate, that the motion of the balance does not de- 
oe on weights in the scales ; at least, as much as if the 

alance should move itself, when there is no weight in 
either scale. And the activity of the balance which is 
sufficient to move itself against the greater weight, must 
certainly be more than sufficient to move it when there is 
no weight at all. 

Mr. Chubb supposes, that the Will cannot stir at all 
without some Motive; and also supposes, that if there be 
a Motive to one thing, and none to the contrary, volition 
will infallibly follow that Motive. This is virtually to 
suppose an entire dependence of the Will on Motives; if 
it were not wholly dependent on them, it could surely help 
itself a little without them; or help itself a little against 
a Motive, without help from the strength and weight of a 
contrary Motive. And yet his supposing that the Will, 
when it has before it various opposite Motives, can use 
them as it pleases, and choose its own influence from them, 
and neglect the strongest, and follow the weakest, supposes 
it to be wholly independent on Motives. 

It further appears, on Mr. Chubb’s hypothesis, that vo- 
lition must be without any previous ground in any Mo- 
tive, thus: if it be, as he supposes, that the Will is not 
determined by any previous superior strength of the Mo- 
tive, but determines and chooses its own Motive, then, 

when the rival Motives are exactly equal, in all respects, 

it may follow either; and may, in such a case, sometimes 

follow one, sometimes the other. And if so, this diversity 
which appears between the acts of the Will, is plainly with- 
out previous ground in either of the Motives; for all that 
is previously in the Motives, is supposed precisely and 
perfectly the same, without any diversity whatsoever. Now 
perfect identity, as to all that is previous in the antecedent, 
cannot be the ground and reason of diversity in the con- 
sequent. Perfect identity in the ground, cannot be a rea- 
son why it is not followed with the same consequence. 
And therefore the source of this diversity of consequence 
must be sought for elsewhere. 

And lastly, it may be observed, that however much Mr. 
Chubb insists, that no volition can take place without 
some Motive to induce it, which previously disposes the 
mind to it; yet, as he also insists that the mind, without 
reference to any superior strength of Motives, picks and 
chooses for its Motive to follow ; he himself herein plainly 
supposes, that, with regard to the mind’s preference of one 
Motive before another—it is not the Motive that disposes 
the Will, but—the Will disposes itself to follow the Motive. 

IV. Mr. Chubb supposes necessity to be utterly incon- 
“sistent with agency ; and that to suppose a being to be an 
agent in that which is necessary, 1s a plain contradiction, 

. 311. and throughout his discourses on the subject of 
iSherty, he supposes, that necessity cannot consist with 
agency or freedom; and that to suppose otherwise, is to 
make Liberty and Necessity, Action and Passion, the 
same thing. And so he seems to suppose, that there is no 
action, strictly speaking, but volition; and that as to the 
effects of volition in body or mind, in themselves consider- 
ed, being necessary, they are said to be free, only as they 
are the effects of an act that is not necessary. 

And yet, according to him, volition itself is the effect of 
volition ; yea, every act of free volition ; and therefore 
every act of free volition must, by what has now been ob- 
served from him, be necessary. That every act of free 
volition is itself the effect of volition, is abundantly sup- 
posed by him. In p. 341. he says, “ If a man is such a 
creature as I have proved him to be, that is, if he has in 
him a power of Liberty of doing either good or evil, and 
either of these is the subject of his own free choice, so that 
he might, 1f HE HAD PLEASED, have cnosEN and done the 
contrary.”—Here he supposes all that is good or evil in 
man is the effect of his choice ; and so that his good or evil 
choice itself is the effect of his pleasure or choice, in these 
words, “he might if he had purasep, have cuosEen the 
contrary.” So in p 356. “ Though it be highly reason- 
able, that a man should always choose the greater good,— 
yet he may, if he PLEASE, CHOOSE otherwise.” Which is 
the same thing as if he had said, he may of he chooses choose 
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otherwise. And then he goes on,—* that is, he may, if he 
pleases, choose what is good for himself,” &c. And again in 
the same page, “ The Will is not confined by the under- 
standing, to any particular sort of good, whether greater or 
less; but it is at hberty to choose what kind of good it 
pleases.” —If there be any meaning in the last words, it 
must be this, that the Will is at liberty to choose what kind 
of good it chooses to choose ; supposing the act of choice 
itself determined by an antecedent choice. The Liberty Mr. 
Chubb speaks of, is not only a man’s power to move his 
body, agreeable to an antecedent act of choice, but to use 
or exert the faculties of his soul. Thus, (p. 379.) speaking 
of the faculties of the mind, he says, “ Man has power, 
and is at liberty to neglect these faculties, to use them 
aright, or to abuse them, as he pleuses.”” And that he sup- 
poses an act of choice or exercise of pleasure, properly 
distinct from, and antecedent to, those acts thus chosen, 
directing, commanding, and producing the chosen acts, and 
even the acts of choice themselves, is very plain in p. 283. 
“ He can command his actions; and. herein consists his 
Liberty ; he can give or deny himself that pleasure, as he 
pleases. And p. 377. If the actions of men—are not the 
produce of a free choice, or election, but spring from a 
necessity of nature,—he cannot in reason be the object of 
reward or punishment on their account. Whereas, if ac- 
tion in man, whether good or evil, is the produce of will or 
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power, and was at liberty to have cuoseEn the contrary, he 
is the proper object of reward or punishment, according as 
he cHoosrs to behave himself.’”’ Here, in these last words, 
he speaks of Liberty of cHoosinG, according as he CHOOSES. 
So that the behaviour which he speaks of as subject to his 
choice, is his choosing itself, as well as his external conduct 
consequent upon it. And therefore it is evident, he means 
not only external actions, but the acts of choice themselves, 
when he speaks of all free actions, as the PRoDUCE of free 
choice. And this is abundantly evident in what he says 
elsewhere, (p. 372, 373.) 

Now these things imply a twofold great inconsistence. 

1. To suppose, as Mr. Chubb plainly does, that every 
free act of choice is commanded by, and is the produce of, 


Tree choice, is to suppose the first free act of choice be- 


longing to the case, yea, the first free act of choice that 
ever man exerted, to be the produce of an antecedent act of 
choice. But I hope I need not labour at all to convince 
my readers, that it is an absurdity to say, the very fist act 
is the produce of another act that went before it. 

2. If it were both possible and real, as Mr. Chubb in- 
sists, that every free act of choice were the produce or the 
effect of a free act of choice; yet even then, according to 
his principles, no one act of choice would be free, but 
every one necessary ; because, every act of choice being the 
effect of a foregoing act, every act would be necessarily 
connected with that foregoing cause. For Mr. Chubb 
himself says, (p. 389.) “ When the self-moving power is 
exerted, it becomes the necessary cause of its effects.” —So 
that his notion of a free act, that is rewardable or punish- 
able, is a heap of contradictions. It isa free act, and yet, 
by his own notion of freedom, is necessary ; and therefore 
by him it is a contradiction, to suppose it to be free. Ac- 
cording to him, every free act is the produce of a free act ; 
so that there must be an infinite number of free acts in 
succession, without any beginning, in an agent that has a 
beginning. And therefore here is an infinite number of 
free acts, every one of them free; and yet not any one of 
them free, but every act in the whole infinite chain a 
necesary effect. All the acts are rewardable or punish- 
able, and yet the agent cannot, in reason, be the object of 
reward or punishment, on account of any one of these 
actions. He is active in them all, and passive in none; 
yet active in none, but passive in all, &e. 
~ V. Mr. Chubb most strenuously denies, that Motives 
are causes of the acts of the Will; or that the moving 
principle in man is moved, or caused to be exerted by Motives. 
His words, (p. 388 and 389.) are, “If the moving prin- 
ciple in man is MOVED, Or CAUSED TO BE EXERTED, by 
something external to man, which all Motives are, then it 
would not be a self-moving principle, seeing it would be 
moved by a principle external to itself. And to say, that 
a self-moving principle is MOVED, Or CAUSED TO BE EXERT- 
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ED, by a cause external to itself, is absurd and a contradic- 
tion,” &c.—And in the next page, it is particularly and 
largely insisted, that Motives are causes in no case, that 
“ they are merely passive in the production of action, and 
have no causality in the production of it,—no causality, to 
be the cause of the exertion of the Will. : : 

Now I desire it may be considered, how this can possi- 
bly consist with what he says in other places. Let it be 
noted here, , : 

1. Mr. Chubb abundantly speaks of Motives as excite- 
ments of the acts of the Will; and says, that Motives do 
excite volition, and induce it, and that they are necessary 
to this end; that an the reason and nature of things, volition 
cannot tale place without Motives to excite it. But now, 
if Motives ercite the Will, they move it; and yet he says, 
it is absurd to say, the Will is moved by Motives. And 
again, if language is of any significancy at all, if Motives ex- 
cite volition, then they are the cause of its being excited ; and 
to cause volition to be excited, is to cause it to be put forth 
or everted. Yea, Mr. Chubb says himself, (p. 317.) 
Motive is necessary to the exertion of the active faculty. 
To excite, is positively todo something ; and certainly that 
which does something, is the cause of the thing done by it. 
To create, is to cause to be created ; to make, is to cause 
to be made; to kill, is to cause to be killed; to quicken, 
is to cause to be quickened ; and fo excite, is to cause to be 
excited. To excite, is to be a cause, in the most proper sense, 
not merely a negative occasion, but a ground of existence 
by positive influence. ‘The notion of exciting, is exerting 
influence to cause the effect to arise or come forth into 
existence. 

2. Mr. Chubb himself (p. 317.) speaks of Motives as 
the ground and reason of action BY INFLUENCE, and By 
PREVAILING INFLUENCE. Now, what can be meant by a 
cause, but something that is the ground and reason of a 
thing by its influence, an influence that is prevalent and 
effectual ? 

3. This author not only speaks of Motives as the 
ground and reason of action, by prevailing influence; but 
expressly of their znfluence as prevailing FOR THE PRODUC- 
TION of an action, (p. 317.) which makes the inconsistency 
still more palpable and notorious. The production of an 
effect is certainly the causing of an effect; and productive 
influence is causal influence, if any thing is; and that 
which has this influence prevalently, so as thereby to be- 
come the ground of another thing, is a cause of that thing, 
if there be any such thing as a cause. This influence, Mr. 
Chubb says, Motives have to produce an action ; and yet, 
he says, it is absurd and a contradiction, to say they are 
causes. 

4. In the same page, he once and again speaks of Mo- 
tives as disposing the Agent to action, by their influence. 
Ilis words are these: “ As Motive, which takes place in 
the understanding, and is the product of intelligence, is 
NECESSARY to action, that is, to the ExErTron of the ac- 
tive faculty, because that faculty would not be exerted 
without some PREVIOUS REASON to pIsPosE the mind to 
action; so from hence it plainly appears, that when a man 
is said to be disposed to one action rather than another, this 

wroperly signifies the PREVAILING INFLUENCE that one 
Jotive has upon a man ror THE PRODUCTION of an action, 
or for the being at rest, before all other Motives, for the 
production of the contrary. For as motive is the ground 
and reason of any action, so the Motive that prevails, prs- 
POSES the agent to the performance of that action.” 

Now, if Motives dispose the mind to action, then they 
cause the mind to be disposed; and to cause the mind to 
be disposed is to cause it to be willing ; and to cause it to 
be willing is to cause it to will ; and that is the same thing 
as to be the cause of an act of the Will. And yet this 
same Mr. Chubb holds it to be absurd, to suppose Motive 
to be a cause of the act of the Will. 

And if we compare these things together, we have here 
again a whole heap of inconsistences. Motives are the 
previous ground and reason of the acts of the Will; yea, 
the necessary ground and reason of their exertion, without 
which they will not be everted, and cannot, in the nature of 
things, tuke place ; and they do excite these acts of the Will, 
and do this by a prevailing influence; yea, an influence 
which prevails for the production of the act of the Will, and 
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for the disposing of the mind to it ; and yet it is absurd, to 
suppose Motive to be a cause of an act of the Will, or that 
a principle of Will is moved or caused to be exerted by it, or 
that it has any causality in the production of it, or any 
causality to be the cause of the exertion of the Will. 

A due consideration of these things which Mr. Chubb 
has advanced, the strange inconsistences which his notion 
of Liberty—consisting in the Will’s power of self-determi- 
nation void of all necessity, united with that dictate of 
common sense, that there can be no volition without a 
Motive—drove him into, may be sufficient to convince us, 
that it is utterly impossible ever to make that notion of 
Liberty consistent with the fluence of Motives in voli- 
tion. And as it is in a manner self-evident, that there can 
be no act of Will, or preference of the mind, without some 
Motive or inducement, something in the mind’s view which 
it aims at, and goes after; so it 1s most manifest, that 
there is no such Liberty in the universe as Arminians insist 
on; nor any such thing possible, or conceivable. 


SECY. XI: 


The evidence of God’s certain Foreknowledge of the Vo- 
litions of moral Agents. 


Tuar theacts of the Wills of moral Agents are not con- 
tingent events, in such a sense, as to be without all neces- 
sity, appears by God’s certain Foreknowledge ofsuch events. 

In handling this argument, | would in the first place 
prove, that God has a certain Foreknowledge of the volun- 
tary acts of moral Agents; and second/y, show the conse- 
quence, or how it follows from hence, that the Volitions of 
moral Agents are not contingent, so as to be without ne- 
cessity of connexion and consequence. 

Frrst, I am to prove, that God has an absolute and 
certain Foreknowledge of the free actions of moral Agents. 

One would think it wholly needless to enter on such an 
argument with any that profess themselves Christians : but 
so it is; God’s certain Foreknowledge of the free acts of 
moral Agents, is denied by some that pretend to believe 
the Scriptures to be the Word of God; and especially of 
late. I therefore shall consider the evidence of sucha 
pees in the Most High, as fully as the designed 

imits of this essay will admit; supposing myself herein 
to have to do with such as own the truth of the Bible. 

Arc. I. My first argument shall be taken from God's 
he of such events. Here I would, in the first place, 
ay down these two things as axioms. 

1. If God does not foreknow, He cannot. foretell such 
events ; that is, He cannot peremptorily and certainly fore- 
tell them. If God has no more thanan uncertain guess con- 
cerning events of this kind, then he can declare no more 
than an uncertain guess. Positively to foretell, is to profess 
to foreknow, or declare positive Foreknowledge. 

2. If God does not certainly foreknow the future Voli- 
tions of moral Agents, then neither can he certainly fore- 
know those events which are depen:/ent on these Volitions. 
The existence of the one depenthng on the existence of the 
other, the knowledge of the existence of the one depends on 
the knowledge of the existence of the other; and the one 
cannot be more certain than the other. 

Therefore, how many, how great, and how extensive 
soever the consequences of the Volitions of moral Agents 
may be; though they should extend to an alteration of the 
state of things through the universe, and should be con- 
tinued in a series of successive events to all eternity, and 
should in the progress of things branch forth into an infi- 
nite number of series, each of them going on in an endless 
chain of events ; God.must be as ignorant of all these con- 
sequences, as he is of the Volition whence they first take 
their rise: and the whole state of things depending on 
them, how important, extensive, and vast soever, must be 
hid from him. 

_ These positions being such as, I suppose, none will deny, 
T now proceed to observe the following things. ~ ‘ 
_1. Men’s moral conduct and qualities, their virtues and 
vices, their wickedness and good practice, things reward- 
able and punishable, have often been foretold by God.— 
Pharaoh's moral conduct, in refusing to obey Ged’s com- 
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God says to 
| am sure that the king of Meypt 
will not let you go.” Here God professes not only to 
guess at, but to know Pharaoh’s future disobedience. In 
chap. vil. 4. God_ says, “ bat Pharaoh shall not hearken 
unto you; that I may lay mine hand upon Eeypt,” &e. 
And chap. ix. 30. Moses says to Pharaoh, “as for thee, 
and thy servants, I know that ye will not fear the Lord.” 
See also chap. xi. 9.—The moral conduct of Josiah, by 
name, 10 his zealously exerting himself to oppose idolatry, 
in particular acts, was foretold above three hundred years 
before he was born, and the prophecy sealed by a miracle, 
and renewed and confirmed by the words of a second 
prophet, as what surely would not fail, (1 Kings xiii. 1—6, 
32.) This prophecy was also in effect a prediction of the 
moral conduct of the people, in upholding their schismati- 
cal and idolatrous worship until that time, and the idolatry 
of those priests of the high places, which it is foretold 
Josiah should offer upon that altar of Bethel. Micaiah 
foretold the foolish and aitifil conduct of Ahab, in refusing 
to hearken to the word of the Lord by him, and choosing 
rather to hearken to the false prophets, in going to Ramoth- 
Gilead to his ruin, (1 Kings xxi. 20—22.) The moral 
conduct of Hazael was foretold, in that cruelty he should 
be guilty of; on which Huzael says, “* What, is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing!” The prophet speaks 
of the event as what he knew, and not what he conjec- 
tured, 2 Kings viii. 12. “ I know the evil that thou wilt do 
unto the children of Israel: Thou wilt dash their children, 
and rip up their women with child.” The moral conduct 
of Cyrus is foretold, long before he had a being, in_his 
mercy to God’s people, and regard to the true God, in 
turning the captivity of the Jews, and promoting the build- 
ing of the temple, (Isa. xliv. 28. and Ixv. 13. compare 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23. and Ezra i. 1—4.) How many 
instances of the moral conduct of the kings of the North 
and South, particular instances of the wicked behaviour of 
the kings of Syria and Eeypt, are foretold in the 11th 
chapter of Daniel! Their corruption, violence, robberv, 
treachery, and lies. And particularly, how much is foretold 
of the horrid wickedness of Antiochus EHpiphines, called 
there “a vile person,” instead of Epiphanes, or illustrious! 
In that chapter, and also in chap. vii. ver. 9, 14, 23, to the 
end, are foretold his flattery, deceit, and lies, his having 
“his heart set to do mischief,” and set “‘ against the holy 
covenant,” his “destroying and treading under foot the 
holy people,” in a marvellous manner, his “ having indig- 
nation against the holy covenant, setting his heart against 
it, and conspiring against it,” his “ polluting the sanctuary 
of strength, treading it under foot, taking away the daily 
sacrifice, and placing the abomination that maketh deso- 
late ;” his great pride, “ magnifying himself against God, 
and uttering marvellous blasphemies against Him,” until 
God in indignation should destroy him. Withal, the moral 
conduct of the Jews, on occasion of his persecution, is 
predicted. It is foretold, that “ he should corrupt many by 
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flatteries,” (chap. xi. 32—34.) But that others should 


behave with a glorious constancy and fortitude, in oppo- 
sition to him, (ver. 32.) And that some good men should 
fall and repent, (ver. 35.) Christ foretold Peter’s sin, in 
denying his Lord, with its circumstances, in a peremptory 
manner. And so, that great sin of Judas, in betraying his 
master, and its dreadful and eternal punishment in hell, 
was foretold in the like positive manner, Matt. xxvi. 
21--25. and parallel places in the other Evangelists. 

2. Many events have been foretold by God, which are 
dependent on the moral conduct of particular persons, 
and were accomplished, either by their virtuous or vicious 
actions. Thus, the children of Israel’s going down into 
Egypt to dwell there, was foretold to Abraham, (Gen. xv.) 
which was brought about by the wickedness of Joseph’s 
brethren in sellmg him, and the wickedness of Joseph’s 
mistress, and his own signal virtue in resisting her tempta- 
tion. The accomplishment of the thing prefigured in 
Josph’s dream, depended on the same moral conduct. 
Jotham’s parable and prophecy, (Judges ix. 15—20.) was 
accomplished by the wicked conduct of Abimelech, and 
the men of Shechem. The prophecies against the. house of 
Eli, (1 Sam. chap. ii. and iii.) were accomplished by the 
wickedness of Deeg the Eomite, in accusing the priests ; 
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and the great impiety, and extreme cruelty of Saul in 
destroying the priests at Nob. (1 Sam. xxii.) Nathan’s 
Beenie against David, (2 Sam. xii. 11, 12.) was fulfilled 
py the horrible wickedness of Adsa/om, in rebelling against 
his father, seeking his life, and lyiug with his concubines in 
the sight of the sun. The prophecy against Solomon, 
(1 Kings xi. 11—13.) was fulfilled by Jeroboam’s rebellion 
and usurpation, which are spoken of as his wickedness, 
(2 “Chron. xiii. 5, 6. compare ver. 18.) The prophecy 
against Jeroboam’s family, (1 Kings xiv.) was fulfilled by 
the conspiracy, treason, and cruel murders of Baashu, 
(2 Kings xv. 27, &c.) The predictions of the prophet 
Jehu against the house of Baasha, (1 Kings xvi. at the 
beginning,) were fulfilled by the treason and parricide of 
Sunri, (1 Kings xvi. 9—13, 20.) 

3. How often has God foretold the future moral con- 
duct of nations and people, of numbers, bodies, and suc- 
cessions of men; with God’s judicial proceedings, and 
many other events consequent and dependent on their vir- 
tues and vices; which could not be foreknown, if the 
Volitions of men, wherein they acted as moral Avents, 
had not been foreseen! The future cruelty of the Eeyp- 
tians in oppressing Israel, and God’s judging and punish- 
ing them for it, was foretold long before it came to pass, 
(Gen. xv. 13, 14.) The continuance of the iniquity of 
the Amorites, and the increase of it until it should be full, 
and they ripe for destruction, was foretold above four hun- 
dred years before, (Gen. xv. 16. Acts vii. 6, 7.) The 
prophecies of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the land of 
Judah, were absolute; (2 Kings xx. 17—19. chap. xxii. 
15, to the end) It was foretold in Hezekiah’s time, and 
was abundantly insisted on in the book of the prophet 
Isaiah, who wrote nothing after Hezekiah’s days. It was 
foretold in Josiah’s time, in the beginning of a great re- 
formation, (2 Kings xxii.) And it is manifest by innu- 
merable things in the predictions of the prophets, relating 
to this event, its time, its circumstances, its continuance, 
and end; the return from the captivity, the restoration of 
the temple, city,and land, &c. I say, these show plainly, 
that the prophecies of this great event were absolute. And 
yet this event was connected with, and dependent on, two 
things in men’s moral conduct: first, the injurious rapine 
and violence of the king of Babylon and his people, as the 
efficient cause; which God often speaks of as what he 
highly resented, and would severely punish; and second- 
ly, the final obstinacy of the Jews. That great event is 
often spoken of as suspended on this, (Jer. iv. 1. and y. 1. 
Vil. 1—7. xi. 1—6. xvil. 24, to the end, xxv. 17) xxv. 
1—8, 13. and xxxvili. 17, 18.) Therefore this destruction 
and captivity could not be foreknown, unless such a moral 
conduct of the Chaldeans and Jews had been foreknown. 
And then it was foretold, that the people should be finally 
obstinate, to the utter desolation of the city and land, 
(Isa. vi. 9—11. Jer. i. 18, 19. vii. 27—29. Ezek. ui. 7. 
and xxiv. 13, 14.) 

The final obstinacy of those Jews who were left in the 
land of Israel, in their idolatry and rejection of the true 
God, was foretold by him, and the prediction confirmed 
with an oath, (Jer. xliv. 26, 27.) And God tells the peo- 
ple, (Isa. xlviii. 3, 4—8.) that he had predicted those 
things which should be consequent on their treachery and 
obstinacy, because he knew they would be obstinate ; and 
that he had declared these things beforehand, for their con- 
viction of his being the only true God, &c. 

The destruction of Babylon, with many of the circum- 
stances of it, was foretold, as the judgment of God for the 
exceeding pride and haughtiness of the heads of that 
monarchy, Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, and their 
wickedly destroying otber nations, and particularly for 
their exalting themselves against the true God and his 
people, before any of these monarchs had a being; (Isa. 
chap. xiii, xiv. xlvil. compare Hahak. ii. 5, to the end, 
and Jer. chap. 1. and li.) That Babylon’s destruction was 
to be “a recompence, according to the works of their own 
hands,” appears by Jer. Xxv. 14.—The immorality of which 
the people of Babylon, and particularly her princes and 
great men, were guilty, that very might that the city was 
destroyed, their revelling and drunkenness at Belshazzar’s 
idolatrous feast, was foretold, (Jer. li. 39, 57.) ‘iit 

The return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity is 
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ofien very particularly foretold, with many circumstances, 
and the promises of it are very peremptory : (Jer. xxxi. 
35—40. and xxxii. 6—15, 4144. and xxxill. 24—26.) 
And the very time of their return was prefixed ; (Jer. xxv. 
11, 12. and xxix. 10, 11. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. Ezek. iv. 6. 
and Dan. ix. 2.) And yet the prophecies represent their 
yeturn as consequent on their repentance. And their re- 
pentance itself is very expressly and particularly foretold, 
(Jer. xxix. 12, 13, 14. xxxi. 8, 9, 18—31. xxxii. 8. 1. 4, 
5. Ezek. vi. 8, 9, 10. vii. 16. xiv. 22, 23. and xx. 43, 44.) 

Tt was foretold under the Old Testament, that the Mes- 
siah should suffer greatly through the malice and cruelty 
of men; as is largely and fully set forth, Psad. xxi. ap- 
plied to Christ in the New Testament, (Matt. xxvii. 35, 
43. Luke xxiii. 34. John xix. 24. Heb. ii. 12.) And like- 
wise in Psal. lxix. which, it is also evident by the New 
Testament, is spoken of Christ; (John xv. 25. vii. 5, &e. 
and ii. 17. Rom. xv. 3. Matt. xxvii. 34, 48. Mark xv. 23. 
John xix. 29.) The same thing is also foretold, Isa. lin. 
and 1.6. and Mic. v.1. This cruelty of men was their 
sin, and what they acted as moral Agents. It was fore- 
told, that there should be an union of heathen and Jewish 
rulers against Christ, (Psal. ii. 1, 2. compared with Acts 
iv. 25—28.) It was foretold, that the Jews should generally 
reject and despise the Messiah, (Isa. xlix. 5, 6, 7. and lin. 
1—83. Psal. xxii. 6,7. and lxix. 4, 8, 19, 20.) And it was 
foretold, that the body of that nation should be rejected in 
the Messiah’s days, from being God's people, for their ob- 
stinacy in sin; (Isa. xlix. 4—7. and vil. 14, 15, 16. com- 
pared with Rom. x. 19. and Iva. lxv. at the beginning, 
compared with Rom. x. 20, 21.) It was foretold, that 
Christ should be rejected by the chief priests and rulers 
among the Jews, (Psal. exviii. 22. compared with Matt. xxi. 
AMA CISivs Ui. Rebs 1145.7.) 

Christ himself foretold his being delivered into the 
hands of the elders, chief priests, and scribes, and his being 
cruelly treated by them, and condemned to death; and 
that he by them should be delivered to the Gentiles: and 
that he should be mocked and scoursed, and crucified, 
(Matt. xvi. 21. and xx. 17—19. Luke ix. 22. John viii. 
28.) and that the people should be concerned in and con- 
senting to his death, (Luke xx. 13—18.) especially the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem ; (Luke xiii. 33—35.) He foretold, 
that the disciples should all be offended because of him, 
that night in which he was betrayed, and should forsake 
him ; (Matt. xxvi. 31. John xvi. 32.) He foretold, that 
he should be rejected of that generation, even the body of 
the people, and that they should continue obstinate to their 
ruin; (Matt. xii. 45. xxi. 383—42. and xxii. 1—7. Luke 
Mile 1G 21, 24 xvi. 25, xix 1407, 4 44 xx 13 = 8, 
and xxill. 34—39.) 

As it was foretold in both the Old Testament and the 
New that the Jews should reject the Messiah, so it was 
foretold that the Gentiles should receive him, and so be 
admitted to the privileges of God’s people; in places too 
many to be now particularly mentioned. It was foretold 
in the Old Testament, that the Jews should envy the 
Gentiles on this account ; (Deut. xxxii. 21. compared 
with Rom. x. 19.) Christ himself often foretold, that the 
Gentiles would embrace the true religion, and become his 
followers and people ; (Mat¢. viil. 10, 11, 12. xxi. 41—43. 
and xxil. 8—10. Luke xili. 28. xiv. 16-24. and xx. 16. 
John x. 16.) He also foretold the Jews’ envy of the Gen- 
tiles on this occasion ; (Matt. xx. 12—16. Luke xv. 26, 
to the end.) He foretold, that they should continue in 
this opposition and envy, and should manifest it in the 
cruel persecutions of his followers, to their utter destruc- 
tion ; (Matt. xxi. 33—42. xxii. 6. and xxili. 34—39. Luke 
x1. 4951.) The obstinacy of the Jews is also foretold, 
(Acts xxii. 18.) Christ often foretold the great persecu- 
tions his followers should meet with, both from Jews and 
Gentiles ; (Matt. x. 16—18, 21, 22, 34—36. and xxiv. 9. 
Mark xiii. 9. Luke x. 3. xii. 11, 49—53. and xxi. 12, 16, 
17. John xv. 18—21. and xvi. 1—4, 20—22, 23.) He 
foretold the martyrdom of particular persons ; (Matt. xx. 
23. John xiii. 36. and xxi. 18, 19, 22.) He foretold the 
great success of the gospel in the city of Samartu, as near 
approaching ; which afterwards was fulfilled by the preach- 
ing of Philip, (John iv. 35—38.) He foretold the rising of 
many deceivers after his departure, (Matt. xxiv. 4, 5, 11.) 
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and the apostasy of many of his professed followers ; 
(Matt. xxiv. 10,12.) 

The persecutions, which the apostle Paul was to meet 
with in the world, were foretold ; (Acts ix. 16. xx. 23, and 
xxi. 11.) The apostle says, to the christian Ephesians, 
Acts xx. 29, 30.) “I know, that after my departure shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock ; 
also of your ownselves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them.” The apostle 
says, he knew this: but he did not know it, if God did 
not know the future actions of moral Agents. 

4. Unless God foreknows the future acts of moral 
Agents, all the prophecies we have in Scripture concerning 
the great Antichristian apostasy ; the rise, reign, wicked 
qualities, and deeds of “the man of sin,” and his instru- 
ments and adherents ; the extent and long continuance of 
his dominion, his influence on the minds of princes and 
others, to corrupt them, and draw them away to idolatry, 
and other foul vices ; his great and cruel persecutions ; the 
behaviour of the saints under these great temptations, &c. 
&e. I say, unless the Volitions of moral Agents are foreseen, 
all these prophecies are uttered without knowing the things 
foretold. 

The predictions relating to this great apostasy are all of 
a moral nature, relating to men’s virtues and vices, and 
their exercises, fruits, and consequences, and events de- 
pending on them; and are very particular; and most of 
them often repeated, with many precise characteristics, de- 
scriptions, and limitations of qualities, conduct, influence, 
effects, extent, duration, periods, circumstances, final issue, 
&c. which it would be tedious to mention particularly. 
And to suppose, that all these are predicted by God, 
without any certain knowledge of the future moral behavi- 
our of free Agents, would be to the utmost degree ab- 
surd. 

5. Unless God foreknows the future acts of men’s Wills, 
and their behaviour as moral Agents, all those great things 
which are foretold both in the Old ‘Testament and the New, 
concerning the erection, establishment, and universal extent 
of the kingdom of the Messiah, were predicted and pro- 
mised while God was in ignorance whether any of these 
things would come to pass or no, and did but guess at 
them. Yor that kingdom is not of this world, it does not 
consist in things external, but is within men, and consists 
in the dominion of virtue in their hearts, in righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ; and in these things 
made manifest in practice, to the praise and glory of God. 
The Messiah came “to save men from their sins, and deliver 
them from their spiritual enemies ; that they might serve 
him in righteousness and holiness before him: he gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” And therefore his success consists in gaining 
men’s hearts to virtue, in their being made God’s willing 
people in the day of his power. His conquest of his ene- 
mies consists in his victory over men’s corruptions and 
vices. And such a victory, and such a dominion is often 
expressly foretold: that his kingdom shall fill the earth ; 
that all people, nations, and languages should serve and 
obey him; and so that all nations should go up to the 
mountain of the house of the Lord, that he might teach 
them his ways, and that they might walk in his paths ; and 
that all men should be drawn to Christ, and the earth be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord (true virtue and religion) 
as the waters cover the seas; that God’s laws should be 
put into men’s inward parts, and written in their hearts ; 
and that God’s people should be all righteous, &e. &e. 

A very great part of the Old-Testament prophecies is 
taken up in such predictions as these.—And here I would 
observe, that the prophecies of the universal prevalence of 
the kingdom of the Messiah, and true religion of Jesus 
Christ, are delivered in the most peremptory manner, and 
confirmed by the oath of God, Isa. xlv. 22, to the end, 
“‘ Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth; for lam God, and there is none else. I have sworn 
by my Self, the word is gone out of my mouth in righte- 
ousness, and shall not return, that unto Me every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue shall swear. Surety, shall one 
say, in the Lord have I righteousness and strength: even 
to Him shall men come,” &c. But, here, this peremptory 
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declaration and great oath of the Most High, are delivered 
with such mighty solemnity, respecting things which God 
did not know, if he did not certainly foresee the Volitions 
of moral Agents. 

And all the predictions of Christ and his apostles, to the 
hke purpose, must be without knowledge: as those of our 
Saviour comparing the kingdom of God to a grain of mus- 
tard-seed, growing exceeding great, froma small begin- 
ning ; and to leaven, hid in three measures of meal, until 
_ the whole was leavened, &c.—And_ the prophecies in the 
epistles concerning the restoration of the Jewish nation to 
the true church of God, and bringing in the fulness of the 
Gentiles ; and the prophecies in all the Revelation con- 
cerning the glorious change in the moral state of the world 
of mankind, attending the destruction of Antichrist, “ the 
kingdoms of the world becoming the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ;” and its being granted to the 
church to be “ arrayed in that fine linen, white and clean, 
which is the righteousness of saints,” &c. 

Corol. 1. Hence that great promise and oath of God to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, so much celebrated in Serip- 
ture, both in the Old Testament and the New, namely, 
“ That im their seed all the nations and families of the earth 
should be blessed,” must be made on uncertainties, if 
God does not certainly foreknow the Volitions of moral 
Agents. For the fultilment of this promise consists in 
that success of Christ in the work of redemption, and that 
setting up of his spiritual kingdom over the nations of the 
world, which has been spoken of. Men are “ blessed in 
Christ” no otherwise than as they are brought to acknow- 
ledge him, trust in him, love and serve him, as is re- 
presented and predicted in Psal. Ixxii. 11. “ All kings 
shall fall down before him; all nations shall serve him.” 
With ver. 17. “ Men shall be blessed in him; all na- 
tions shall cail him blessed.” This oath to Jacob and 
Abraham is fulfilled in subduing men’s iniquities; as is 
implied in that of the prophet Micah, chap. vii. 19, 20. 

Corol. 2. Hence also it appears, that the first gospel- 
promise that ever was made to mankind, that great predic- 
tion of the salvation of the Messiah, and his victory over 
Satan, made to our first parents, (Gen. ili. 15.) if there be 
no certain Prescience of the Volitions of moral Agents, 
must have no better foundation than conjecture. For 
Christ’s victory over Satan consists in men’s being saved 
from sin, and in the victory of virtue and holiness over 
that vice and wickedness which Satan by his temptations 
has introduced, and wherein his kingdom consists. 

6. If it be so, that God has not a Prescience of the future 
actions of moral Agents, it will follow, that the prophecies 
of Scripture in general are without Foreknowledge. For 
Scripture prophecies, almost all of them, if not universally, 
are either predictions of the actings and behaviour of 
‘moral Agents, or of events depending on them, or some 
way connected with them; judiciai dispensations, judg- 
ments on men for their wickedness, or rewards of virtue 
and righteousness, remarkable manifestations of favour to 
the righteous, or manifestations of sovereign mercy to 
sinners, forgiving their iniquities, and magnifying the riches 
of divine grace; or dispensations of Providence, in some 
respect or other, relating to the conduct of the subjects of 
God’s moral government, wisely adapted thereto; either 

roviding for what should be in a future state of things, 
through the Volitions and voluntary actions of moral 

Agents, or consequent upon them, and regulated and 
ordered according to them. So that all events that are 
foretold, are either moral events, or others which are con- 
nected with and accommodated to them. 

That the predictions of Scripture in general must be 
without knowledge, if God does not foresee the Volitions 
of men, will further appear, if it be considered, that almost 
all events belonging to the future state of the world of 
mankind, the changes and revolutions which come to pass 
in empires, kingdoms, and nations, and all societies, de- 
pend, in ways innumerable, on the acts of men’s Wills ; 
yea, on an innumerable multitude of millions of Volitions. 
Such is the state and course of things in the world of 
mankind, that one single event, which appears in itself 
exceeding inconsiderable, may, in the progress and series 
of things, occasion a succession of the greatest and most 


important and extensive events ; causing the state of man- | 
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kind to be vastly different from what it would otherwise 
have been, for all succeeding generations. 

For instance, the coming into existence of those particu- 
lar men, who have been the great conquerors of the world, 
which, under God, have had the main hand in all the 
consequent state of the world, in all after-ages ; such as 
Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander, Pompey, Julius Ce- 
sar, &c. undoubtedly depended on many millions of acts 
of the Will, in their parents. And perhaps most of these 
Volitions depended on millions of Volitions in their con- 
temporarieg of the same generation; and most of these on 
millions of millions of Volitions in preceding generations.— 
As we go back, still the number of Volitions, which were 
some way the occasion of the event, multiply as the 
branches of a river, until they come at last, as it were, to 
an infinite number. This will not seem strange to any one 
who well considers the matter; if we recollect what phi- 
losophers tell us of the innumerable multitudes of those 
things which are the principia, or stwmina vite, concerned in 
generation ; the animalcula in semiue masculo, and the ova 
in the womb of the female ; the impregnation or animating 
of one of these in distinction from all the rest, must depend 
on things infinitely minute relating to the time and cir- 
cumstances of the act of the parents, the state of their bodies, 
&c. which must depend on innumerable foregoing circum- 
stances and occurrences ; which must depend, infinite ways, 
on foregoing acts of their Wills; which are occasioned 
by innumerable things that happen in the course of their 
lives, in which their own and their neighbour’s behaviour 
must have a hand, an infinite number of ways. And as 
the Volitions of others must be so many ways concerned in 
the conception and birth of such men ; so, no less, in their 
preservation, and circumstances of life, their particular 
determinations and actions, on which the great revolutions 
they were the occasions of, depended. As, for instance, 
when the conspirators in Persia, against the Magi, were 
consulting about a succession to the empire, it came into 
the mind of one of them, to propose, that he whose horse 
neighed first, when they came together the next morning, 
should be king. Now, such a thing coming into his mind, 
might depend on innumerable incidents, wherein the Vo- 
litions of mankind had been concerned. But, in conse- 
quence of this accident, Darius, the son of Hystaspes, was 
king. And if this had not been, probably his successor 
would not have been the same, and all the circumstances 
of the Persian empire might have been far otherwise: 
Then eee Alcxander might never have conquered that 
empire ; and then probably the circumstances of the world 
in all succeeding ages, might have been vastly otherwise. 
I might further instance in many other occurrences ; such 
as those on which depended Alerander’s preservation, in 
the many critical junctures of his life, wherein a small trifle 
would have turned the scale against him; and the preser- 
vation and success of the Roman people, in the infancy of 
their kingdom and commonwealth, and afterwards ; upon 
which all the succeeding changes in their state, and the 
mighty revolutions that afterwards came to pass in the 
habitable world, depended. But these hints may be suffi- 
cient for every discerning considerate person, to convince 
him, that the whole state of the world of mankind, in all 
ages, and the very being of every person who has ever lived 
in it, in every age, since the times of the ancient prophets, 
has depended on more Volitions, or acts of the Wills of 
men, than there are sands on the sea-shore. 

And therefore, unless God does most exactly and per- 
fectly foresee the future acts of men’s Wills, all the predic- 
tions which he ever uttered concerning David, Hezekiah, 
Josiah, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander; concerning 
the four monarchies, and the revolutions in them; and 
concerning all the wars, commotions, victories, prosperity, 
and calamities, of any kingdoms, nations, or communities 
in the world, have all been without knowledge. \ 

So that, according to this notion, God not foreseeing the 
Volitions and free actions of men, he could foresee nothing 
appertaining to the state of the world of mankind im fu- 
ture ages; not so much as the being of one person that 
should live in it; and could foreknow no events, but only 
such as he would bring to pass himself by the extraordi 
nary interposition of his immediate power; or things 
which should come to pass in the natural material wov!d, 
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by the laws of motion, and course of nature, wherein that 
is independent on the actions or works of mankind: that 
is, as he might, like a very able mathematician and astro- 
nomer, with great exactness calculate the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, and the greater wheels of the machine of 
the external creation. ; f 

And if we closely consider the matter, there will ap- 
pear reason to convince us, that he could not, with any 
absolute certainty, foresee even these. As to the first, 
namely, things done by the immediate and extraordinary 
interposition of God’s power, these cannot he foreseen, 
unless it can be foreseen when there shall be occasion for 
such extraordinary interposition. And that cannot be fore- 
seen, unless the state of the moral world can be foreseen. 
For whenever God thus interposes, it is with regard to the 
state of the moral world, requiring such divine interposition. 
Thus God could not certainly foresee the universal deluge, 
the calling of Abraham, the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the plagues on Egypt, and Israel’s redemption 
out of it, the expelling of the seven nations of Canaan, 
and the bringing Israe/ into that. land; for these all are 
represented as connected with things belonging to the state 
of the moral world. Nor can God foreknow the most 
proper and convenient time of the day of judgment and 
general conflagration; for that chiefly depends on the 
course and state of things in the moral world. 

Nor, Secondly, can we on this supposition reasonably 
think, that God can certainly foresee what things shall 
come to pass, in the course of things, in the natural and 
material world, even those which in an ordinary state of 
things might be calculated by a good astronomer. » For 
the moral world is the end of the natural world ; and the 
course of things in the former, is undoubtedly subordinate 
to God’s designs with respect to the latter. Therefore he 
has seen cause, from regard to the state of things in the 
moral world, extraordinarily to interpose, to interrupt, and 
lay an arrest on the course of things in the natural world ; 
and unless he can foresee the Volitions of men, and so 
know something of the future state of the moral world, he 
cannot know but that he may still have as great occasion to 
interpose in this manner, as ever he had: nor can he fore- 
see how, or when, he shall have occasion thus to interpose. 

Corol. 1. It appears from the things observed, that un- 
less God foresees the Volitions of moral Agents, that can- 
not be true which is observed by the apostle James, (Acts 
xv. 18.) “ Known unto God are all his works from the be- 
ginning of the world.” 

Corol. 2. It appears, that unless God foreknows the Vo- 
litions of moral Agents, all the prophecies of Scripture 
have no better foundation than mere conjecture ; and ¢hat, 
in most instances, a conjecture which must have the ut- 
most uncertainty; depending on an innumerable multi- 
tude of Volitions, which are all, even to God, uncertain 
events : however, these prophecies are delivered as absolute 
predictions, and very many of them in the most positive 
manner, with asseverations ; and some of them with the 
most solemn oaths. 

Corol. 3. It also follows, that if this notion of God’s 
ignorance of future Volitions be true, in vain did Christ 
say, after uttering many great and important predictions, 
depending on men’s moral actions, (Matt. xxiv. 35.) 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my words shall 
not pass away.” 

Corol. 4. From the same notion of God’s ignorance, it 
would follow, that in vain has he himself often spoken of 
the predictions of his word, as evidences of Foreknow- 
ledge; of that which is his prerogative as GOD, and his 

eculiar glory, greatly distinguishing him from all other 
eings; (as in Isa. xli, 22.—26 xlili. 9, 10. xliv. 8. xlv. 
21. xlvi. 10. and xlviii. 14.) 

Are. II. If God does not foreknow the Volitions of 
moral Agents, then he did not foreknow the fal/ of man, 
nor of angels, and so could not foreknow the great things 
which are consequent on these events ; such as his sending 
his Son into the world to die for sinners, and all things 
pertaining to the great work of redemption ; all the things 
which were done for four thousand years before Christ 
came, to prepare the way for it; and the incarnation, life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ ; setting him 
at the head of the universe as King of heaven and earth, 
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angels and men; and setting up his church and kingdom 
in this world, and appointing him the Judge of the world ; 
and all that Satan should do in the world m opposition to 
the kingdom of Christ: and the ees transactions of the 
day of judgment, &c. And if God was thus ignorant, the 
following scriptures, and others like them, must be with- 
out any meaning, or contrary to truth. (Eph. i. 4.) “ Ac- 
cording as he hath-chosen us in him before the foundation 
of the world.” (1 Pet. i. 20.) “ Who verily was foreordain- 
ed before the foundation of the world.” (2 Tim. i. 9.) 
«“ Who hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling ; 
not according to our works, but according to his own pur- 
pose, and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before 
the world began.” - So (Eph. iii. 11.) speaking of the wis- 
dom of God in the work of redemption, “ according to the 
eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus.” (Tit. 
i. 2.) “ In hope of eternal life, which God that cannot lie, 
promised before the world began.” (Rom. vill. 29.) 
“ Whom he did foreknow, them he also did predestinate,”’ 
&e. (1 Pet. i. 2.) “ Elect, according to the foreknowledge 
of God the Father.” 

If God did not foreknow the fall of man, nor the re- 
demption by Jesus Christ, nor the Volitions of man since 
the fall; then he did not foreknow the saints in any sense; 
neither as particular persons, nor as societies or nations ; 
either by election, or by mere foresight of their virtue or 
good works; or any foresight of any thing about them re- 
lating to their salvation ; or any benefit they have by Christ, 
or any manner of concern of theirs with a Redeemer. 

Are. ILI. On the supposition of God’s ignorance of the 
future Volitions of free Agents, it will follow, that God 
must in many cases truly repent what he has done, so as 
properly to wish he had done otherwise: by reason that 
the event of things, in those affairs which are most im- 
portant, viz. the affairs of his moral kingdom, being uncer- 
tain and contingent, often happens quite otherwise than he 
was before aware of. And there would be reason to under- 
stand that, in the most literal sense, (Gen. vi. 6.) “ It re- 
pented.the Lord, that he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved him at his heart,” (and 1 Sam. xv. 11.) contrary 
to Numb. xxiii. 19. “ God is not the son of Man, that he 
should repent;” and 1 Sam.xv. 29. “Also the Strength 
of Israel will not lie, nor repent; for he is not a man that 
he should repent.”” Yea, from this notion it would follow, 
that God is liable to repent and be grieved at his heart, in 
a literal sense, continually ; and is always exposed to an 
infinite number of real disappointments in governing the 
world; and to manifold, constant, great perplexity and 
vexation: but this is not very consistent with his title of 
“ God over all, blessed for evermore ;” which represents 
him as possessed of perfect, constant, and uninterrupted 
tranquillity and felicity, as God over the universe, and in 
his management of the affairs of the world, as supreme 
and universal ruler. (See Rom. i. 25. ix. 5. 2 Cor. xi. 31. 
1 Tim. vi. 15.) 

Arc. IV. It will also follow from this notion, that as 
God is lable to be continually repenting of what he has 
done; so he must be exposed to be constantly changing 
his mind and intentions, as to his future conduct ; altering 
his measures, relinquishing his old designs, and forming 
new schemes and projects. For his purposes, even as to 
the main parts of his scheme, such as belong to the state 
of his moral kingdom, must be always liable to be broken, 
through want of foresight; and he must be continually 
putting his system to rights, as it gets out of order, through 
the contingence of the actions of moral Agents: he must 
be a Being, who, instead of being absolutely immutable, 
must necessarily be the subject of infinitely the most 
humerous acts of repentance, and changes of intention, of 
any being whatsoever ; for this plain reason, that his vastly 
extensive charge comprehends an infinitely greater number 
of those things which are to him contingent and uncertain. 
Tn such a situation, he must have little else to do, but to 
mend broken links as well as he can, and be rectifying his 
disjointed frame and disordered movements, in the best 
manner the case will allow. The Supreme Lord of all 
things must needs be under great and miserable disad- 
vantages, in governing the world which he has made, and 
of which he has the care, through his being utterly unable to 
‘ind out things of chief importance, which hereafter shall 
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befall his system ; for which, if he did but know, he might 
make seasonable provision. In many cases, there may be 
very great necessity that he should make provision, in the 
‘Manner of his ordering and disposing things, for some 
great events which are to happen, of vast and extensive 
Influence, and endless consequence to the universe ; which 
he may see afterwards, when it is too, late, and may wish 
in vain that he had known before, that he might have or- 
dered his affairs accordingly. And it is in the power of 
man, on these principles, by his devices, purposes, and 
actions, thus to disappoint God, break his measures, make 
him continually change his mind, subject him to vexation, 
and bring him into confusion. - 

But how do these things consist with reason, or with the 
word of God? Which represents, that ald God’s works, 
all that he has ever to do, the whole scheme and series of 
his operations, are from the beginning perfectly in his view; 
and declares, that whatever devices and designs are in the 
hearts of men, “ the counsel of the Lord shall stand, and 
the thoughts of his heart to all generations,” (Prov. xix. 21. 
Psal. xxxili. 10,11.) And “ that which the Lord of hosts 
hath purposed, none shall disannul,” (Isa. xiv. 27.) And 
that he cannot be frustrated in one design or thought, (Job 
xlii. 2.) And “ that which God doth, it shall be for ever, 
that nothing can be put to it, or taken from it,” (Eccl. iii. 
14.) The stability and perpetuity of God’s counsels are 
expressly spoken of as connected with his foreknowledge, 
(dsa. xlvi. 10.) “ Declaring the end from the beginning, 
and from ancient times the things that are not yet done; 
saying, My counsel shall stand, and I will do my pleasure.” 
—And how are these things consistent with what the 
Scripture says of God’s immutability, which represents him 
as “ without variableness, or shadow of turning ;” and 
speaks of him, most particularly, as unchangeable with re- 
gard to his purposes, (Mal. in. 6.)“ I am the Lord; I 
change not; therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.” 
(Exod. iii. 14.) “IT am tHat [I am.” (Job xxiii. 13, 14.) 
“ He is in one mind; and who can turn him? And what 
his soul desireth, even that he doth: for he performeth the 
thing that is appointed for me.” 

Ane. V. If this notion of God’s ignorance of future Vo- 
litions of moral Agents be thoroughly considered in its 
consequences, it will appear to follow from it, that God, 
after he had made the world, was liable to be wholly frus- 
trated of his end in the creation of it; and so has been, in 
like manner, liable to be frustrated of his end in all the 
great works he had wrought. It is manifest, the moral 
world is the end of the natural: the rest of the creation is 
but a house which God hath built, with furniture, for 
moral Agents: and the good or bad state of the moral 
world depends on the improvement they make of their 
natural Agency, and so depends on their Volitions. And 
therefore, if these cannot be foreseen by God, because they 
are contingent, and subject to no kind of necessity, then 
the affairs of the moral world are liable to go wrong, to any 
assignable degree ; yea, liable to be utterly ruined. As on 
this scheme, it may well be supposed to be /iterally said, 
when mankind, by the abuse of their moral Agency, be- 
came very corrupt before the flood, “ that the Lord repent- 
ed that he bad made man on the earth, and it grieved him 
at his heart ;’’ so, when he made the universe, he did not 
know but that he might be so Pes in it, that it 
might grieve him at his heart that he had made it. It ac- 
tually proved, that all mankind became sinful, and a very 
great part of the angels apostatized : and how could God 
know before, that all of them would not? And how could 
God know but that all mankind, notwithstanding means 
used to reclaim them, being still left to the freedom of 
their own Will, would continue in their apostasy, and 
grow worse and worse, as they of the old world before the 
flood did? f 

According to the scheme I am endeavouring to confute, 
the fall of neither men nor angels could be foreseen, and 
God must be greatly disappointed in these events ; and so 
the grand contrivance for our redemption, and destroying 
the works of the devil, by the Messiah, and all the great 
things God has done in the prosecution of these designs, 
must be only the fruits of his own Seeeioanents con- 
trivances to mend, as well as he could, his system, which 
originally was all very good, ES perfectly beautiful ; but 
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was broken and confounded by the free Will of angels and 
men. And still he must be liable to be totally disap- 
pointed a second time: he could not know, that he should 
have his desired success, in the incarnation, life, death, re- 
Surrection, and exaltation of his only-begotten Son, and 
other great works accomplished to restore the state of 
things: he could not know, after all, whether there would 
actually be any tolerable measure of restoration ; for this 
depended on the free Willof man. There has been a ge- 
neral great apostasy of almost all the Christian world, to 
that which was worse than heathenism ; which continued 
for many ages. And how could God, without foreseeing 
men’s Volitions, know whether ever Christendom would 
return from this apostasy? And which way would he 
foretell how soon it would begin? The apostle says, it 
began to work in his time; and how could it be known 
how far it would proceed in that age? Yea, how could it 
be known that the gospel which was not effectual for the 
reformation of the Jews, would ever be effectual for the 
turning of the heathen nations from their heathen apostasy, 
which they had been confirmed in for so many ages ? 

It is represented often in Scripture, that God, who made 
the world for himself, and created it for his pleasure, would 
infallibly obtain his end in the creation, and in all his 
works ; that as all things are of him, so they would all be 
to him; and that in the final issue of things, it would ap- 
pear that he is “ the first, and the last.” (Rev. xxi. 6.) 
“« And he said unto me, Itis done. Iam Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the first and the last.” But 
these things are not consistent with God’s liability to be 
disappointed in all his works, nor indeed with his failing of 
his end in any thing that he has undertaken. 


SECT. XII. 


God’s certain Foreknowledge of the future volitions of moral 
agents, inconsistent with such a Contingence of those 
volitions as is without all Necessity. 


Havine proved, that GOD has a certain and infallible 
Prescience of the voluntary acts of moral agents, I come 
now, in the second place, to show the consequence ; how it 
follows from hence, that these events are necessary, with a 
Necessity of connexion or consequence. 

The chief Arminian divines, so far as I have had oppor- 
tunity to observe, deny this consequence ; and affirm, that 
if such Foreknowledge be allowed, it is no evidence of any 
Necessity of the event foreknown. Now I desire, that 
this matter may be particularly and thoroughly inquired 
into. I cannot but think, that on particular and full con- 
sideration, it may be perfectly determined, whether it be 
indeed so or not. 

In order to a proper consideration of this matter, | would 
observe the following things. 

I. It is very evident, that, with regard to a thing whose 
existence is infallibly and indissolubly connected with 
something which already hath, or has had existence, the 
existence of that thing is necessary. Here may be noted 
the following particulars : 

1. I observed before, in explaining the nature of 
Necessity, that in things which are past, their past exist- 
ence is now necessary : having already made sure of exist- 
ence, it is too late for any possibility of alteration in that 
respect ; it is now impossible that it should be otherwise 
than true, that the thing has existed. oe 

2. If there be any such thing as a divine Fore- 
knowledge of the volitions of free agents, that Poreknow- 
ledge, by the supposition, is a thing which already has, and 
long ago had existence ; and sO, now its existence 1s neces- 
sary; it is now utterly impossible to be otherwise, than 
that this Foreknowledge should be or should have been. 

3. It is also very manifest, that those things which are 
indissolubly connected with other things that are neces- 
sary, are themselves necessary. As that proposition whose 
truth is necessarily connected with another proposition, 
which is necessarily true, is itself necessarily true. ‘To 
say otherwise would be a contradiction: it would be in 
effect to say, that the connexion was indissoluble, and yet 
was not so, but might be broken. lt that, the existence 
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of which is indissolubly connected with something whose 
existence is now necessary, is itself not necessary, then it 
may possibly not exist, notwithstanding that indissoluble 
connexion of its existence.—Whether the absurdity be not 
laring, let the reader judge. ; 
: ve co is no less evident, that if there be a full, certain, 
and infallible Foreknowledge of the future existence of the 
volitions of moral agents, then there is a certain, infallible, 
and indissoluble connexion between those events and that 
Foreknowledge ; and that therefore, by the preceding ob- 
servations, those events are necessary events; being in- 
fallibly and indissolubly connected with that, whose exist- 
ence already is, and so is now necessary, and cannot but 
have been. 

To say, the Foreknowledge is certain and infallible, and 
yet the connexion of the event with that Foreknowledge is 
dissoluble and fallible, is very absurd. To affirm it, would 
be the same thing as to affirm, that there is no necessary 
connexion between a proposition being infallibly known 
to be true, and its being true indeed. So that it is per- 
fectly demonstrable, that if there be any infallible know- 
ledge of future volitions, the event is necessary ; or, in 
other words, that it is imposstble but the event should come 
to pass. For if it be not impossible but that it may be 
otherwise, then it is not impossible but that the proposition 
which affirms its future coming to pass, may not now be 
true. There is this absurdity in it, that it is not impossi- 
ble, but that there now should be no truth in that proposi- 
tion, which is now infallibly known to be true. 

II. That no future event can be certainly foreknown, 
whose existence is contingent, and without all Necessity, 
may be proved thus; it is impossible for a thing to be 
certainly known to any intellect without evidence. To 
suppose otherwise, implies a contradiction: because for a 
thing to be certainly known to any understanding, is for it 
to be evident to that understanding: and for a thing to be 
evident to any understanding is the same thing, as for that 
understanding to see evidence of it: but no understanding, 
created or uncreated, can see evidence where there is none ; 
for that is the same thing, as to see that to be which is 
not. And therefore, if there be any truth which is abso- 
lutely without evidence, that truth 1s absolutely unknow- 
able, insomuch that it implies a contradiction to suppose 
that it is known. 

But if there be any future event, whose existence is con- 
tingent, without all Necessity, the future existence of the 
event is absolutely without evidence. If there be any evi- 
dence of it, it must be one of these two sorts, either se/f-evi- 
dence or proof; an evident thing must be either evident in 
itself, or evident in something else: that is, evident by con- 
nexion with something else. But a future thing, whose 
existence is without all Necessity, can have neither of 
these sorts of evidence. It cannot be sedf-evident : for if it 
be, it may be now known, by what is now to be seen in 
the thing itself ; its present existence, or the Necessity of its 
nature; but both these are contrary to the supposition. It 
is supposed, both that the thing has no present existence 
to be seen; and also that it is not of such a nature as to 
be necessarily existent for the future: so that its future 
existence is not self-evident. And secondly, neither is there 
any proof, or evidence im any thing else, or evidence of 
connexion with something else that is evident ; for this is 
also contrary to the supposition. It is supposed that there 
is now nothing existent, with which the future existence of 
the contingent event is connected. For such a connexion 
destroys its contingence, and supposes Necessity. Thus it 
is demonstrated, that there is in the nature of things ab- 
solutely no evidence at all of the future existence of that 
event, which is contingent, without all Necessity, (if any 
such event there be,) neither self-evidence nor proof. And 
therefore the thing in reality is not evident ; and so cannot 
be seen to be evident, or, which is the same thing, cannot 
be known. 

Let us consider this in an example. Suppose that five 
thousand seven hundred and sixty years ago, there was no 
other being but the Divine Being ; and then this world, or 
some particular body or spirit, all at once starts out of 
nothing into being, and takes on itself a particular nature 
and form ; all in absolute Contingence, without any con- 
cern of God, or any other cause, in the matter; without 
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any manner of ground or reason of its existence; or any 
dependence upon, or connexion at all with any thing fore- 
going: I say, that if this be supposed, there was no 
evidence of that event beforehand. There was no evidence 
of it to be seen in the thing itself ; for the thing itself, as yet, 
was not. And there was no evidence of it to be seen wm 
any thing else ; for evidence in something else, is connexion 
with something else: but such connexion is contrary to 
the supposition.- There was no evidence before, that this 
thing would happen ; for by the supposition, there was no 
reason why it should happen, rather than something else, 
or rather than nothing. And if so, then all things before 
were exactly equal, and the same, with respect to that and 
other possible things; there was no preponderation, no 
superior weight or value ; and therefore, nothing that could 
be of weight or value to determine any understanding. 
The thing was absolutely without evidence, and absolutely 
unknowable. An increase of understanding, or of the 
capacity of discerning, has no tendency, and makes no 
advance, towards discerning any signs or evidences of it, 
let it be increased never so much; yea, if it be increased 
infinitely. The increase of the strength of sight may have 
a tendency to enable to discern the evidence which is far 
off, and very much hid, and deeply involved in clouds and 
darkness; but it has no tendency to enable to discern 
evidence where there is none. If the sight be infinitely 
strong, and the capacity of discerning infinitely great, it 
will enable to see all that there is, and to see it perfectly, 
and with ease; yet it has no tendency at all to enable a 
being to discern that evidence which is not; but on the 
contrary, it has a tendency to enable to discern with great 
certainty that there is none. 

ILI. To suppose the future volitions of moral agents not 
to be necessary events; or, which is the same thing, events 
which it is not impossible but that they may not come to 
pass; and yet to suppose that God certainly foreknows_ 
them, and knows all things; is to suppose God’s know- 
ledge to be inconsistent with itself. For to say, that God 
certainly, and without all conjecture, knows that a thing 
will infallibly be, which at the same time he knows to be 
so contingent, that it may possibly not be, is to suppose 
his knowledge inconsistent with itself; or that one thing 
he knows, is utterly inconsistent with another thing he 
knows. It is the same as to say, he now knows a proposi- 
tion to be of certain infallible truth, which he knows to be 
of contingent uncertain truth. Ifa future volition is so 
without all Necessity, that nothing hinders but it may not 
be, then the proposition which asserts its future existence, 
is so uncertain, that nothing hinders, but that the truth of 
it may entirely fail. And if God knows all things, he 
knows this proposition to be thus uncertain. And that is 
inconsistent with his knowing that it is infallibly true; and 
so inconsistent with his infallibly knowing that it is true. 
If the thing be indeed contingent, God views it so, and 
judges it to be contingent, if he views things as they are. 
If the event be not necessary, then it is possible it may 
never be: and if it be possible it may never be, God 
knows it may possibly never be ; and that is to know that 
the proposition, which affirms its existence, may possibly 
not be true; and that is to know that the truth of it is un- 
certain ; which surely is inconsistent with his knowing it 
as a certain truth. If volitions are in themselves con- 
lingent events, without all Necessity, then it is no argu- 
ment of perfection of knowledge in any being to deter- 
mine peremptorily that they will be; but on the contrary, 
an argument of ignorance and mistake; because it would 
argue, that he supposes that proposition to be certain, 
which in its own nature, and all things considered, is un- 
certain and contingent. To say, in such a ease, that God 
may have ways of knowing contingent events which we 
cannot conceive of, is ridiculous ; as much so, as to say, 
that God may know contradictions to be true, for ought 
we know ; or that he may know a thing to be certain, and 
at the same time know it not to be certain, though we 
cannot conceive how; because he has ways of knowing 
which we cannot comprehend. } 

Corol. 1. From what has been observed it is evident, 
that the absolute decrees of God are no more inconsistent 
with human liberty, on account of any Necessity of the 
event, which follows from such decrees, than the absolute 
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Foreknowledge of God. Because the connexion between 
the event and certain Foreknowledge, is as infallible and 
indissoluble, as between the event and an absolute decree. 
That is, it is no more impossible, that the event and decree 
should not agree together, than that the event and absolute 
Knowledge should disagree. The connexion between the 
event and Foreknowledge is absolutely perfect, by the sup- 
position : because it is supposed, that the certainty and in- 
falhbility of the Knowledge is absolutely perfect. And it 
being so, the certainty cannot be increased ; and therefore 
the connexion, between the Knowledge and thing known, 
cannot be increased ; so that if a decree be added to the 
Foreknowledge, it does not at all increase the connexion, 
or make it more infallible and indissoluble. If it were 
not so, the certainty of Knowledge might be increased by 
the addition of a decree ; which is contrary to the suppo- 
sition, which is, that the Knowledge is absolutely perfect, 
or as to the highest possible degree. 

"here is as much impossibility but that the things which 
are infallibly foreknown, should be, or, which is the same 
thing, as great a Necessity of their future existence, as if 
the event were already written down, and was known and 
read by all mankind, through all preceding ages, and there 
was the most indissoluble and perfect connexion possible 
between the writing and the thing written. In sucha case, 
it would be as impossible the event should fail of exist- 
ence, as if it had existed already; and a decree cannot 
make an event surer or more necessary than this. 

And therefore, if there be any such Foreknowledge, as 
it has been proved there is, then Necessity of connexion 
and consequence is not at all inconsistent with any liberty 
which man, or any other creature, enjoys. And from 
hence it may be inferred, that absolute decrees, which do 
not at all increase the Necessity, are not inconsistent with 
the liberty which man enjoys, on any such account, as 
that they make the event decreed necessary, and render it 
utterly impossible but that it should come to pass. There- 
fore, if absolute decrees are inconsistent with man’s liberty 
as a moral agent, or his liberty in a state of probation, or 
any liberty whatsoever that he enjoys, it is not on account 
of any Necessity which absolute decrees infer. 

Dr. Whitby supposes, there is a great difference be- 
tween God’s Foreknowledge, and his decrees, with regard 
to Necessity of future events. In his Discourse on the 
five Points, (p. 474, &c.) he says, “ God’s Prescience has 
no influence at all on our actions.—Should God, says he, 
by immediate revelation, give me the knowledge of the 
event of any man’s state or actions, would my knowledge 
of them have any influence upon his actions? Surely 
none at all.—Our knowledge doth not affect the things we 
know, to make them more certain, or more future, than 
they would be without it. Now, Foreknowledge in God 
is Knowledge. As therefore Know!edge has no influence 
on things that are, so neither has Foreknowledge on things 
that shall be. And consequently, the Foreknowledge of 
any action that would be otherwise free, cannot alter or 


* This distinction is of great importance in the present controversy ; and 
the want of attending to the true ground on which it stands, has been, we 
presume, the principal cause of Dr. Whitby’s objections, and those of most, 
if not all, other Arminian writers. They seem to consider, in this argu- 
ment, no other necessity but the decretive, as maintained by their oppo- 
nents; and therefore infer, that to allow any kind of necessity, is the same 
as to allow an infallible decree. From this view the transition is easy to 
another conclusion, viz. that if any thing is foreknown because it is de- 
creed, every thing is foreknown on the same ground, or for the same rea- 
son.— And then, this proving too much—the decretive appointment of all 
the evil in the universe, which they are sure is incompatible with the divine 
character, and therefore impossible—they reject the whole doctrine of me- 
cessity as a ground of foreknowledge ; and suppose that, though they can- 
not clearly disprove what is advanced against them, they infer that there is 
somehow a sophism in the reasoning of their opponents, or some false prin- 
ciple assumed, were they but happy enough to detect it. : 

But our author, in this reasoning, does not maintain, that the connexion 
by which every event is evidently certain, and therefore necessary, is so 
because decreed. The truth is, that some events are foreknown to be cer- 
tain because foreordained ; and others, because of the tendency there is in 
the nature of the things themselves. Should any, in the way of objec- 
tion, assert, that the nature of things is itself derived from the divine wil/, 
or decree; we apprehend there is no evidence to support such an assertion. 
For instance, isit owing to a decree that the nature of any created being is 
dependent on the first cause ? That a creature, however exalted, is not 
infinite? That any relation should subsist between the Creator and a 
creature ? Or that, if equal quantities be taken from equal quantities, the 
remainders will be equal? Is there any room, in thought, for a supposition 
of any decree in the case? Nay more, does it appear possible for a decree 
to have made such things otherwise ? ‘ ' 

Let it be observed, however, that God is the Almighty Sovereign over 
nature—not indeed so far as to alter the nature of things, which in reality 
is no object of power, any more than to make spirit to be the same thing as 
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diminish that freedom. Whereas God’s decree of election 
is powerful and active, and comprehends the preparation 
and exhibition of such means, as shall criicerably pro- 
duce the end.—Hence God’s Prescience renders no actions 
necessary.” And to this purpose, (p. 473.) he cites Ori- 
gen, where he says, “ God’s Prescience is not the cause of 
things future, but their being future is the cause of God's 
Prescience that they will .be:” and Le Blanc, where he 
says, “ This is the truest resolution of this difficulty, that 
Prescience is not the cause that things are future; but their 
being future is the cause they are foreseen.” In like man- 
ner, Dr. Clark, in his Demonstration of the Being-and 
Attributes of God, (p.95—99.) And the Author of The 
Freedom of Will, in God and the Creature, speaking to 
the like purpose with Dr. Whitby, represents “ Fore- 
knowledge as having no more influence on things known, to 
make them necessary, than After-knowledge,” or to that 
purpose. 

o all which I would say; that what is said about 
Knowledge, its not having influence on the thing known te 
make it necessary, is nothing to the purpose, nor does it in 
the least affect the foregoing reasoning. Whether Prescience 
be the thing that makes the event necessary or no, it alters 
not the case. Infallible Foreknowledge may prove the 
Necessity of the event foreknown, and yet not be the thing 
which causes the Necessity.* If the Foreknowledge be 
absolute, this proves the event known to be necessary, or 
proves that it is impossible but that the event should be, 
by some means or other, either by a decree, or some other 
way, if there be any other way: because, as was said be- 
fore, it is absurd to say, that a proposition is known to be 
certainly and infallibly true, which yet may possibly prove 
not true. 

The whole of the seeming force of this evasion lies in 
this; that, inasmuch as certain Foreknowledge does not 
cause an event to be necessary, as a decree does; therefore 
it does not prove it to be necessary, as a decree does. But 
there is no force in this arguing: for it is built wholly on 
this supposition, that nothing can prove or be an evidence 
of a thing being necessary, but that which has a causal in- 
fluence to make it so. But this can never be maintained. 
If certain Foreknowledge of the future existence of an 
event be not the thing which first makes it impossible that 
it should fail of existence ; yet it may, and certainly does 
demonstrate, that it is impossible it should fail of it, how- 
ever that impossibility comes. If Foreknowledge be not 
the cause, but the effect of this impossibility, it may 
prove that there is such an impossibility, as much as if it 
were the cause. It is as strong arguing from the effect to 
the cause, as from the cause to the effect. It is enough, 
that an existence, which is infallibly foreknown, cannot 
fail, whether that impossibility arises from the Foreknow- 
ledge, or is prior to it. It is as evident as any thing can 
be, that it is impossible a thing, which is infalhbly known 

to be true, should prove not to be true; therefore there is a 
Necessity that it should be otherwise ; whether the Know- 


matter, and vice versa, or the working of contradictions is an object of 
power, but—by the position of antecedents, and establishing premises. To 
illustrate this, let it be supposed, 1r God create a world, that world must 
depend upon him, as a necessary Consequence. To deny this, is to deny 
the nature and identity of things. For what is it to create, but for an inde- 
pendent cause to impart, ad extra, a dependent existence ? So that to deny 
dependence, is to deny creation. But though the consequence be necessary, 
if the antecedent be established ; yet the antecedent itself is not necessary, 
except from decree; for there is not, a the nature of things, any antece- 
dent necessity that a world be created. That is, to suppose its non-exist- 
ence implies no contradiction, it being evidently the effect of sovereign 
pleasure. Hence to deny the consequence, on supposition of the antece- 
dent, is to deny the nature of things, and to assert a contradiction, though 
the antecedent itself be not necessary. And hence also, in the instance now 
specified among others innumerable, the antecedent is an object of decree, 
but not the consequence. Itis as absurd to say, that God decreed the de- 
pendence of the world upon himself, as it is to say, he decreed that two and 
two shall be equal to fous, rather than to jive. ; 

These remarks, duly considered in their just consequences, will abun- 
dantly show, that some things ave necessary because decreed, —as the crea- 
tion, the preservation, and the government of the world; the redemption, the 
purification, and the salvation of the church :—and that other things —as all 
imperfections, dependence, relations, and especially moral evils—come to 
be necessary, and so capable of being foreknown, only by connexion, or 
consequence. That is, if the antecedent, which is under the control of the 
Almighty Sovereign, be admitted, the consequence follows infallibly from 
the nature of things. But 1r another antecedent be established, another 
consequence will follow, with equal certainty, also from the nature of things. 
For instance; 18 holiness be given and continued to a redeemed creature, 
as an antecedent; excellence, honour, and happiness are the necessary con- 
sequences. But 1F sin operate without control, as the antecedent, dis- 
honour and misery must be the necessary consequence from the same 
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ledge be the cause of this Necessity, or the Necessity the 
cause of the Knowledge. ; 

All certain Knowledge, whether it be Foreknowledge or 
After-knowledge, or concomitant Knowledge, proves the 
thing known now to be necessary, by some means or other ; 
or proves that it is impossible it should now be otherwise 
than true.—I freely allow, that Foreknowledge does not 

rove a thing to be necessary any more than After-know- 
edve : but then After-knowledge, which is certain and in- 
fallible, proves that it is now become impossible but that 
the proposition known should be true, Certain After- 
knowledge proves that it is now, by some means or other, 
become impossible but that the proposition, which predi- 
cates past existence on the event, should be true. And so 
does certain Foreknowledge prove, that now, in the time of 
the Knowledge, it is, by some means or other, become 
impossible but that the proposition, which predicates 
future existence on the event, should be true. ‘The neces- 
sity of the truth of the propositions, consisting in the pre- 
sent impossibility of the non-existence of the event affirm- 
ed, in both cases, is the immediate ground of the certainty 
of the Knowledge ; there can be no certainty of Knowledge 
without it. 

There must be a certainty in things themselves, before 
they are certainly known, or which is the same thing, 
known to be certain. For certainty of Knowledge is 
nothing else but knowing or discerning the certainty there 
is in the things themselves, which are known. Therefore 
there must be a certainty in things to be a ground of cer- 
tainty of Knowledge, and to render things capable of being 
known to be certain. And there is nothing but the neces- 
sity of truth known, or its being impossible but that it 
should be true; or, in other words, the firm and infallible 
connexion between the subject and predicate of the propo- 
sition that contains that truth. All certainty of Knowledge 
consists in the view of the firmness of that connexion. So 
God’s certain Foreknowledge of the future existence of 
any event, is his view of the firm and indissoluble con- 
nexion of the subject and predicate of the proposition that 
affirms its future existence. The subject is that possible 
event; the predicate is its future existence, but if future 
existence be firmly and indissolubly connected with that 
event, then the future existence of that event is necessary. 
If God certainly knows the future existence of an event 
which is wholly contingent, and may possibly never be, 
then, he sees a firm connexion between a subject and 
predicate that are not firmly connected ; which is a contra- 
diction. 

I allow what Dr. Whitby says to be true, that mere 
Knowledge does not affect the thing known, to make it 
more certain or more future. But yet, I say, it supposes 
and proves the thing to be already, both futureand certain ; 
1, e. necessarily future. Knowledge of futurity, supposes 
futurity ; and a certain Knowledge of futurity, supposes 
certain futurity, antecedent to that certain Knowledge. 
But there is no other certain futurity of a thing, antecedent 
to certainty of Knowledge, than a prior impossibility but 
that the thing should prove true; or, which is the same 
thing, the Necessity of the event. 

I would observe one thing further; that if it be as those 
forementioned writers suppose, that God’s Foreknowledge 
is not the cause, but the effect of the existence of the event 
foreknown ; this is so far from showing that this Fore- 
knowledge doth not infer the Necessity of the existence of 
that event, that it rather shows the contrary the more 
plainly. Because it shows the existence of the event to be 
so settled and firm, that it is as if it had already been ; in- 
asmuch as zm effect it actually exists already; its future 
existence has already had actual influence and efficiency, 
and has produced an effect, viz. Prescience : the effect ex- 
ists already ; and as the effect supposes the cause, and de- 
pends entirely upon it, therefore it is as if the future event, 
which is the cause, had existed already. The effect is firm 
as possible, it having already the possession of existence, 
and has made sure of it. 
firm and stable than its cause, ground, and reason. The 
building cannot be firmer than the foundation. 

To illustrate this matter ; let us suppose the appearances 
and images of things in a glass, for instance, a reflecting 
telescope, to be the real effects of heavenly bodies (at a 
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But the effect cannot be more | 
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distance, and out of sight) which they resemble: if it be 
so, then, as these images in the telescope have had a past 
actual existence, and it is become utterly impossible now 
that it should be otherwise than that they have existed ; 
so they being the true effects of the heavenly bodies they 
resemble, this proves the existence of those heavenly bodies” 
to be as real, infallible, firm, and necessary, as the existence 
of these effects ; the one being connected with, and wholly 
depending on the other.—Now let us suppose future exist- 
ences, some way or other, to have influence back, to 


| produce effects beforehand, and cause exact and perfect 


Images of themselves in a glass, a thousand years before 
they exist, yea, in all preceding ages; but yet that these 
images are real effects of these future existences, perfectly 
dependent on, and connected with their cause. These 
effects and images having already had actual existence, 
render that matter of their existence perfectly firm and 
stable, and utterly impossible to be otherwise; and this 
proves, as in the other instance, that the existence of the 
things, which are their causes, is also equally sure, firm, 
and necessary ; and that it is alike impossible but that 
they should be, as if they had been already, as their effects 
have. And if instead of images in a glass, we suppose the 
antecedent effects to be perfect ideas of them in the Divine 
Mind, which have existed there from all eternity, which 
are as properly effects, as truly and properly connected 
with their cause, the case is not altered. 

Another thing which has been said by some Arminians, 
to take off the force of what is urged from God’s Prescience, 
against the contingence of the volitions of moral agents, is 
to this purpose; “ That when we talk of Foreknowledge 
in God, there is no strict propriety in our so speaking ; 
and that although it be true, that there is in God the most 
perfect Knowledge of all events from eternity to eternity, 
yet there is no such thing as before and after in God, but 
he sees all things by one perfect unchangeable view, with- 
ouf.any succession.”—To this I answer, 

r. It has been already shown, that all certain Knowledge 
roves the Necessity of the truth known; whether it be 
efore, after, or at the same time—Though it be true, that 

there is no succession in God’s Knowledge, and the man- 
ner of his Knowledge is to us inconceivable, yet thus much 
we know concerning it, that there is no event, past, pre- 
sent, or to come, that God is ever uncertain of. He never 
is, never was, and never will be without infallible Know- 
ledge of it; he always sees the existence of it to be cer- 
tain and infallible. And as he always sees things just as 
they are in truth; hence there never is in reality any thing 
contingent in such a sense, as that possibly it may happen 
never to exist. If, strictly speaking, there is no Foreknow- 
ledge in God, it is because those things, which are future 
to us, are as present to God, as if they already had exist- 
ence: and that is as much as to say, that future events are 
always in God’s view as evident, clear, sure, and necessary, 
as if they already were. If there never is a time wherein 
the existence of the event is not present with God, then 
there never is a time wherein it is not as much impossible 
for it to fail of existence, as if its existence were present, 
and were already come to pass. { 

God viewing things so perfectly and unchangeably, as 
that there is no succession in his ideas or judgment, does 
not hinder but that there is properly now, in the mind of 
God, a certain and perfect Knowledge of the moral actions 
of men, which to us are an hundred years hence: yea the 
objection supposes this; and therefore it certainly does not 
hinder but that, by the foregoing arguments, it is now im- 
possible these moral actions should not come to pass. 

_ We know, that God foreknows the future voluntary ac- 
tions of men, in such a sense, as that he is able particu- 
larly to foretell them, and cause them to be recorded, as 
he often has done; and therefore that necessary connexion 
which there is between God’s Knowledge and the event 
known, as much proves the event to be necessury before- 
hand, as if the Divine Knowledge were in the same sense 
before the event, as the prediction or writing is. If the 
Knowledge be infallible, then the expression of it in the 
written prediction is infallible ; that is, there is an infallible 
connexion between that written prediction and the event. 
And if so, then it is impossible it should ever be other- 
wise, than that the prediction and the event should agree : 
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and this is the same thing as to say, it is impossible but 
that the event should come to pass: and this is the same 
as to say that its coming to pass is necessary.—So that it 
is manifest, that there being no proper succession in God’s 
mind, makes no alteration as to the Necessity of the ex- 
istence of the events known. Yea, 

_ 2. This is so far from weakeuing the proof, given of the 
impossibility of future events known, not coming to pass, 
as that it establishes the foregoing arguments, and shows 
the clearness of the evidence. For, 

(1.) The very reason, why God’s Knowledge is without 
Succession, is, because it is absolutely perfect, to the 
highest possible degree of clearness and certainty. All 
things, whether past, present, or to come, being viewed 
with equal evidence and fulness; future things being seen 
with as much clearness, as if they were present ; the view 
is always in absolute perfection; and absolute constant 
perfection admits of no alteration, and so no succession ; 
the actual existence of the thing known, does not at all 
increase or add to the clearness or certainty of the thing 
known: God calls the things that are not, as though they 
were; they are all one to him as if they had already 
existed. But herein consists the strength of the demon- 
stration before given; that it is as impossible they should 
fail of existence, as if they existed already. This objec- 
tion, instead of weakening the argument, sets it in the 
strongest light ; for it supposes it to be so indeed, that the 
existence of future events is in God’s view so much as if 
it already had been, that when they come actually to exist, 
it makes not the least alteration or variation in his Know- 
ledge of them. 
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the same reason, just so impossible that the foreknown 
event should not exist ; and that is to be impossible in the 
highest degree ; and therefore the contrary is necessary. 
Nothing is more impossible than that the immutable God 
should be changed, by the succession of time ; who com- 
prehends all things, from eternity to eternity, in one, 
most perfect, and unalterable view; so that his whole 
eternal duration is vite interminabilis, tota, simul et per- 
fecta possessio. 

On the whole, I need not fear to say, that there is no 
geometrical theorem or proposition whatsoever, more 
capable of strict demonstration, than that God’s certain 
Prescience of the volitions of moral agents is inconsistent 
with such a Contingence of these events, as is without all 
Necessity ; and so is inconsistent with the Arminian no- 
tion of liberty. 

Corol. 2. Hence the doctrine of the Calvinists, concern- 
ing the absolute decrees of God, does not all infer any 
more fatality in things, than will demonstrably follow from 
the doctrine of the most Arminian divines, who acknow- 
ledge God's omniscience, and universal Prescience. There- 
fore all objections they make against the doctrine of the 
Calvinists, as implying Hobbes’s doctrine of Necessity, or 
the stoical doctrine of fate, lie no more against the doctrine 
of Calvinists, than their own doctrine: and therefore it 
doth not become those divines, to raise such an outcry 
against the Calvinists, on this account. 

Corol. 3. Hence all arguments of Arminians, who own 
God’s omniscience, against the doctrine of the inability of 
unregenerate men to perform the conditions of salvation, 
and the commands of God requiring spiritual duties, and 


(2.) The objection is founded on the immutability of | against the Calvinistic doctrine of efficacious grace; on 


God’s Knowledge: for it is the immutability of Know- 
ledge that makes it to be without succession. But this 
most directly and plainly demonstrates the thing I insist 
on, viz. that it is utterly impossible the known events 
should fail of existence. For if that were possible, then a 
change in God’s Knowledge and yiew of things, were 


. . ote! . 
possible. For if the known event should not come into 


being, as God expected, then he would see it, and so 
would change his mind, and see his former mistake; and 
thus there would be change and succession in his Know- 
ledge. But as God is immutable, and it is infinitely 
impossible that his view should be changed; so it is, for 


* In these two sections our author has abundantly demonstrated, that 
foreknowledge infers necessity ; such a necessity as exists in the connexion 
of a consequent with its antecedent; and has represented, in various lights, 
how the most contradictory and absurd conclusions follow froin the oppo- 
site hypothesis. But as his argument, strictly speaking, did not require a 
further explanation or distinction of the principles on which it rested, which 
yet are important, it may not be improper in this place briefly to inquire 
into the rationale of those principles; by which his reasoning may appear 
with additional evidence, and the radical principles themselves confirmed 
by their connexion with others. As these remarks are pete in the 
form of a series analytically disposed, we shall prefix to them the corre- 
sponding ordinal numbers. _ - ; 

1. Any kind of NEcEssiry is a sufficient ground of foreknowledge, in the 
view of omniscience ; but as is the kind of necessity, or the nature of the 
connexion between cause and effect, so is the natu7e of the foreknowledge. 
But this difference in the nature of the connexion affects—not the certainty 
of the event, but the mode of causation; or from what cavsE the certainty 
arises. 

2. All necessity, or certainty of connexion between antecedent and con- 
sequent, must arise from one of these two sources, viz. the NATURE OF 
THINGS, or, the DECREE oF Gop. Chance is nothing ; and nothing has no 
properties, consequently has no causal influence. oes. 

3. The necessity which arises from the NATURE OF THINGS, is either ab- 
solute or hypothetical. ABSOLUTE NECESsiTY belongs only to the first 
cause, or God. He exists ABSOLUTELY; and to swppose him not to exist, or 
not to have existed, is a contradiction. For the swpposition itself is made 
by a confessedly contingent being ; but a contingent being necessarily im- 
plies an absolute being, with as much certainty as an effect implies a cause ; 
and consequently a first cause. 

4, The first cause excepted, every other being, or mode of being, or any 
event whatever, is only of HYPOTHETICAL NEckssiTy. Any event is neces- 
sary, only on account of its relation to the first cause. ‘This relation, or 
necessary connexion, between an event and the first cause, is either in the 
way of contrast, or in the way of dependence. 

5. There are two things necessarily related to the first cause by way of 
CONTRAST; passive power, which is a natural evil—if limited existence, 
dependence, and insufficiency, in their necessary tendency, may be so 
called—and sin, which is a moral evil; or something which, in point of 
obligation, ought not to be, : its 

6. The other mode of necessary relation to the first cause, arising from 
the nature of things, is that of pEpENDENcR, Every contingent being and 
event must necessarily depend upon God, as an effect depends upon its cause. 
Nor is it conceivable without involving the grossest contradiction and ab- 
surdity, that any contingent being should continue to exist, any more than 
begin to exist, independent of the first cause. Swblata causa, tollitur 
effectus, is justly entitled to be called an axiom in metaphysical science. 

7. It was before observed, that all necessity must arise either from the 
nature of things, or from the decree of God, What arises from the nature 
of things, as a consequence, has for its antecedent, either an efficient ora 
deficient cause. 


8 A peFEcr, no less than active efficiency, may be an antecedent, as 


this ground, that those doctrines, though they do not sup- 
pose men to be under any constraint or coaction, yet sup- 
pose them under Necessity, must fall to the ground. And 
their arguments against the Necessity of men’s volitions, 
taken from the reasonableness of God’s commands, pro- 
mises, and threatenings, and the sincerity of his counsels 
and invitations; and all objections against any doctrines 
of the Calvinists as being consistent with human liberty, 
because they infer Necessity ; I say, all these arguments 
and objections must be justly esteemed vain and frivolous, 
as coming from them; being levelled against their own 
doctrine, as well as against that of the Calvinists.* 


Sounded in the nature of things, from whence a corresponding consequence 
must follow ; but there is no defect in any antecedent but may be counter- 
acted by a decree; so far counteracted, as that the defect shall not be an 
operative cause. 

9. The purposes of God are a series of antecedents, from whence follow, 
by the very nature of things, corresponding good consequences, and good 
only : but The defect which is inseparable from created existence, consider- 
ed in itself, is also a cause in the sense of an antecedent ; otherwise a 
created existence would be as indefectible as the creating or first cause, 
which involves the most absurd consequences. 

10. Defectis either natural or moral ; and each arises from the nature of 
things, as contradistinguished to decree, butin a different manner. NaruraL 
DEFECT arises from the nature of things in the way of contrast to God's 
natural perfections ; which contrast forms the primary difference between 
creator and creature. 

ll. This natural defect is different from defectibility ; for defectibility 
expresses, in strictness, an effect not a cause; a liableness to defection, 
But the question returns, Waar renders a creature liable to defect? To 
say, Its liableness to defect, or its defectibility, assigns no true cause ; for 
the question returns as before, wHAT makes it liable, wHAT makes it 
defectible ? 

12. Perhaps there is no term less exceptionable, in order to prevent cir- 
cumlocution, than PASSIVE PowER, to express that natural defect, which 
exists in a created nature as a contrast to the natural (not the moral) per- 
fections of God. bes : 

13, Passive power is as inapplicable to God, as it is applicable to a 
creature ; for natural perfection is as applicable to him, as natural imper- 
fection is to us.—Therefore to say, that a creature is not the subject of passive 
power, is the same as to say, that itis perfect and indefectible in its nature as 
God is; which is the grossest pantheism—the deification of every creature, 
of every atom that exists. E 5 ie 

14. All antecedents originate in either passive power or the divine de- 
crees. From the former proceed, according to the nature of things, all evil 
consequents ; from the latter, all good. y 

15. Moran pEFxKc?, is a contrast to the moral perfections, excellence, or 
holiness of God; and arises, as a necessary consequence—not from the 
divine decree as its antecedent, but—from the hypothetical nature of 
things; that is, passive power, Ir not aided by a decretive interposition, 
and iF also united to liberty of choice in an accountable being. 

16. The removal of the antecedent is the prerogative of the supreme 
Lord of nature; but 1F the antecedent be not removed, that is, altered from 
what it was as to its causal influence, the consequence can no more be 
prevented, than the nature of things can be changed. 

17. That nature of things, or that necessity of consequence, whereby the 
effect is infallibly conrtected with its cause, is nothing else but the essence 
of TRUTH, emanating from the first cause, the Gop or TRUTH, or the TRUE 


D. 

18. We now observe, that an event may be necessarily connected with 
its cause by a divine decree. If the divine will contemplate an end, and 
decree accordingly, it necessarily implies that the means, or the antece- 
dents to this consequence, are decreed, 


40 ON THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


SECT. XIII. 
Whether we suppose the volitions of moral Agents to be 


connected with any thing antecedent, or not, yet they’ 


must be necessary in such a sense as to overthrow Arminian 

Liberty. 

Every act of the Will has a cause, or it has not. If it 
has a cause, then, according to what has already been 
demonstrated, it is not contingent, but necessary ; the effect 
being necessarily dependent and consequent on its cause, 
let that cause be what it will. If the cause is the Will 
itself, by antecedent acts choosing and determining; still 
the determined caused act must be a necessary effect. The 
act, that is the determined effect of the foregoing act which 
is its cause, cannot prevent the efficiency of its cause; but 
must be wholly subject to its determination and command, 
as much as the motions of the hands and feet. The con- 
sequent commanded acts of the Will are as passive and as 
necessary, with respect to the antecedent determining acts, 
as the parts of the body are to the volitions which deter- 
mine and command them. And therefore, if all the free 
acts of the Will are all determined effects determined by 
the Will itself, that is by antecedent choice, then they are 
all necessary ; they are all subject to, and decisively fixed 
by, the foregoing act, which is their cause: yea, even the 
determining act itself; for that must be determimed and 
fixed by another act preceding, if it be a free and voluntary 
act; and so must be necessary. So that by this, all the 
free acts of the Will are necessary, and cannot be free un- 
less they are necessary: because they cannot be free, ac- 
cording to the Arminian notion of freedom, unless they are 
determined by the Will; and this is to be determined by 
antecedent choice, which being their cause, proves them 
necessary. And yet they say, Necessity is utterly incon- 
sistent with Liberty. So that, by their scheme, the acts of 
the Will cannot be free unless they are necessary, and yet 
cannot be free if they be necessary ! 

But if the other part of the dilemma be taken, that the 
free acts of the Will have no cause, and are connected with 
nothing whatsoever that goes before and determines them, 
in order to maintain their proper and absolute Contingence, 
and this should be allowed to be possible ; still it will not 
serve their turn. For if the volition come to pass by per- 
fect Contingence, and without any cause at all, then it is 
certain, no act of the Will, no prior act of the soul, was the 
cause, no determination or choice of the soul had any 
hand in it. The Will, or the soul, was indeed the subject 
of what happened to it accidentally, but was not the cause. 
The Will is not active in causing or determining, but purely 
the passive subject; at least, according to their notion of 


19. Hence, an event may be necessary, either because virtually deter- 
mined by the divine will, in aseries of antecedents; or because the nature 
of things operates without being affected, as to their casual influence, by 
decretive antecedents. 

20, To suppose any sort, or any degree of defect, to be decreed, is absurd 
in different ways. It is contrary to an established axiom, that from good 
nothing but good can proceed—and it is absurd to impute that to a divine 
decree, which antecedently arises from the nature of things. 

21. In reality, piviNk pEcREES (as before hinted) are nothing else than a 
wonderful chain or series of positions, which are so many antecedents, 
counteracting defects arising from the hypothetical nature of things. 
Whence it necessarily follows, that if there were no PASSIVE POWER there 
could be no DIVINE DECREES. For if good, and only good, arose from the 
nature of things; the decree, which has good only for its object, would be 
superfluous, and therefore unworthy of divine volition. 

22. Hence also, whatever event is in itself good, is an object of divine 
decree in its antecedent ; and the event itself is connected with the decre- 
tive position by the very essence of truth. But whatever is in itself evil 
arises from the hypothetical nature of things not counteracted by decretive 
positions, 

23. In God, his absolutely necessary, eternal, infinite, and unchangeable 
nature, is to he regarded as an antecedent ; from which all possible happi- 
ness is the necessary consequence. Such an antecedent is not the result of 
mere, arbitrary, or decretive will, but of absolute necessity, but all ante- 
cedents in a creature, or every causai influence, of which good, or happi- 
ness, Whether natural or moral, is the consequence, must be the positions of 
decretive will, as the only possible mode of securing a good result. 

24. As is the antecedent, so is the consequent; for the connexion is formed 
by eternal truth. If therefore a good event—for instance, a virtuous or 
holy choice—be the consequent, the antecedent is a decretive position. 

25. In reference to God, the proper and only ground of wifallible cer- 
tainty that his choice is geod and praiseworthy, is the GOODNESS OF HIS 
nAturE. Were we to admit in thought the possibility of a defectible na- 
ture in him, in the same proportion must we admit a possible failure in the 
goodness of his choice. And in reference to a created being, the proper 
and only gromnd of certainty that his choice will be good, is the antecedent 
goodness of his nature or disposition. This alone is a sufficient causal in- 
fluence; but the goodness of a creature's disposition can be secured, as a 
ground of certainty, only by pKCRETIVE INFLUENCE of a nature correspond- 
ing with the nature of the effect. 

26. From these principles and considerations, which can here be but 
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action and passion. In this case, Contingence as much 
prevents the determination of the W ill, as a proper cause ; 
and as to the Will, it was necessary, and could be no other- 
wise. For to suppose that it could have been otherwise, if 
the Will or soul had pleased, is to suppose that the act is 
dependent on some prior act of choice or pleasure, con- 
trary to what is now supposed; it is to suppose that it 
might have been otherwise, if its cause had ordered it 
otherwise. But this does not agree to it having no cause 
or orderer at all. That must be necessary as to the soul, 
which is dependent on no free act of the soul: but that 
which is without a cause, is dependent on no free act of 
the soul; because, by the supposition, it is dependent on 
nothing, and is connected with nothing. In such a case, 
the soul is necessarily subjected to what accident brings to 
pass, from time to time, as much as the earth that is mac- 
tive, is necessarily subjected to what falls upon it. But 
this does not consist with the Arminian notion of Liberty, 
which is the Will’s power of determining itself in its own 
acts, and being wholly active in it, without passiveness, and 
without being subject to Necessity—Thus, Contingence 
belongs to the Arvminian notion of Liberty, and yet is in- 
consistent with it. 

I would here observe, that the author of the Essay on 
the Freedom of Will, in God and the Creature, (p. 76, ite) 
says as follows: “The word Chance always means some- 
thing done without design. Chance and design stand in 
direct opposition to each other: and Chance can never be 
properly applied to acts of the Will, which is the spring 
of all design, and which designs to choose whatsoever it 
doth choose, whether there be any superior fitness in the 
thing which it chooses, or no ; and it designs to determine 
itself to one thing, where two things, perfectly equal, are 
proposed, merely because it will.” But herein appears a. 
very great. inadvertence. For if the Wall be the spring of 
all design, as he says, then certainly it is not always the 
effect of design; and the acts of the Will themselves must 
sometimes come to pass, when they do not spring from 
design; and consequently come to pass by Chance, ac- 
cording to his own definition of Chance. And if the Well 
designs to choose whatsoever it does choose, and designs to 
determine itself, as he says, then it designs to determine all 
its designs. Which carries us back from one design to a 
foregoing design determining that, and to another deter- 
mining that; and so on in infinitum. The very first de- 
sign must be the effect of foregoing design, or else it must 
be by Chance, in his notion of it. 

Here another alternative may be proposed, relating to 
the connexion of the acts of the Will with something fore- 
going that is their cause, not much unlike to the other; 
which is this: either human liberty may well stand with 


briefly stated, as necessarily connected with their legitimate consequences, 
we infer, that God foresees ALL Goon, in every created being, in every 
mode, in every event, by the evidence of a DECRETIVE NECESSITY; a ne- 
cessity resulting from actual influx, or perpetual energy, in the position of 
antecedents, and the essence of truth connecting the causal influence with 
the effect. 

27. From the same principles we learn, that God foresees or foreknows 
ALL FVIL—however Hendad with the good, as the different colours in a 
pencil of light are blended—in every being, and in every event where 
found, by that necessity which is HYPOTHETICAL only; a necessity result- 
ing from the nature of things left to their own causal influence; which in- 
fluence, in any given circumstances, will manifest itself either in the way of 
contrast, of dependence, or both united. 

28. Again: Volitions are acts of the mind, and each voluntary act is 
compounded of a natural and moral quality. The Natura. quality of a 
voluntary act proceeds from decretive necessity ; for there is nothing in it 
but what is good, decreed, and effected by the first cause. Vhe morau 
quality of a voluntary act is either good or evil. 

29. A voluntary act morally Goon, is altogether of decretive necessity, 
both as to its physical and moral quality; and is therefore foreknown be- 
cause of decretive appointment a energy. But a voluntary act morally 
BAD, is partly of decretive, and partly of hypothetical necessity, or that of 
consequence, 

30. The prysicaL quarity of a voluntary act morally bad, is of de- 
cretive necessity, and is foreknown because foreappointed; but the MORAL 
Quatity of the same act, or its badness, is foreknown only by relation, con- 
nexion, or consequence. Thus deformity is the absence of beauty, and 
may be known by the standard of beauty from which it deviates. Weak- 
ness is the absence of strength, and may be known by relation. A shadow is 
known by the interception of rays, and may be known in the same manner. 
paranese is caused by the absence of light, and may be known by the light 
excluded. 

31. How the Bap quality of amoral act may be foreknown by the evidence 
of relation, will further appear from the consideration of the nature of moral 
evil itself. For what is moral evil, or sin, but WHAT OUGHT NOT TO BE, in 
point of moral obligation ¢ Now for at all knowing, or foreknowing, what 
ought not tobe, which is incapable of being decreed, the proper medium or 
evidence is the knowledge of what ought to be. 2 

32. If therefore what ought to be, is known to the omniscient by consti 
tuted relations, or voluntary appointment; what ought not to be may be 
known by evident consequences,—W 


Secr. XIII, 


volitions being necessarily connected with the views of the 
understanding, and so is consistent with Necessity ; or it 
is inconsistent with and contrary to such a connexion and 
Necessity. The former is directly subversive of the Ar- 
minian notion of Liberty, consisting in freedom from all 
Necessity. And if the latter be chosen, and it be said, 
that liberty is inconsistent with any such necessary con- 
nexion of volition with foregoing views of the understand- 
ing, it consisting in freedom from any such Necessity of 
the Will as that would imply ; then the Liberty of the soul 
consists, partly ‘at least, in freedom from restraint, limita- 
tion, and government, in its actings, by the understand- 
ing, and in Liberty and liableness to act contrary to the 
views and dictates of the understanding: and conse- 
quently the more the soul has of this disengagedness in its 
acting, the more Liberty. Now let it be considered to what 
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this brings the noble principle of human Liberty, particu- 
larly when it is possessed and enjoyed in its perfection, 
viz. a full and perfect freedom and liableness to act alto- 
gether at random, without the least connexion with, or 
restraint or government by, any dictate of reason, or any 
thing whatsoever apprehended, considered, or viewed by 
the understanding; as being inconsistent with the full 
and perfect sovereignty of the Will over its own deter- 
minations.—The notion mankind have conceived of Liber- 
ty, is some dignity or privilege, something worth claiming. 
But what dignity or privilege is there, in being given up 
to such a wild Contingence as this, to be perfectly and 
constantly liable to act unreasonably, and as much with- 
out the guidance of understanding, as if we had none, or 
were as destitute of perception, as the smoke that is driven 
by the wind! 


PAR TL 


WAFEREIN IS INQUIRED, WHETHER ANY SUCH LIBERTY OF WILL AS ARMINIANS HOLD, BE NECESSARY TO MORAL 
AGENCY, VIRTUE AND VICE, PRAISE AND DISPRAISE, &ce. 


SECT. I. 


God's moral Excellency necessary, yet virtuous and praise- 
worthy. 


Wavine considered the fist thing proposed, relating to 
that freedom of Will which Arminians maintain; namely, 
Whether any such thing does, ever did, or ever can exist, 
I come now to the second thing proposed to be the subject 
of inquiry, viz. Whether any such kind of liberty be re- 
quisite to moral agency, virtue and vice, praise and blame, 
reward and punishment, &c. 

I shall begin with some consideration of the virtue and 
agency of the Supreme moral Agent, and Fountain of all 
Agency and Virtue. 

Dr. Whitby in his Discourse on the five Points, (p. 14.) 
says, “ If all human actions are necessary, virtue and vice 
must be empty names ; we being capable of nothing that 
is blameworthy, or deserveth praise ; for who can blame a 

erson for doing only what he could not help, or judge that 

e deserveth praise only for what he could not avoid ?” 
To the like purpose he speaks in places innumerable ; 
especially in his Discourse on the Freedom of the Witt; 
constantly maintaining, that a freedom not only from co- 
action, but necessity, is absolutely requisite, in order to ac- 
tions being either worthy of blame, or deserving of praise. 
And to this agrees, as is well known, the current doctrine 
of Arminian writers, who, in general, hold, that there is no 
virtue or vice, reward or punishment, nothing to be com- 
mended or blamed, without this freedom. And yet Dr. 
Whitby (p. 300.) allows, that God is without this freedom ; 
and Arminians, so far as I have had opportunity to observe, 
generally acknowledge, that God is necessarily holy, and 
his will necessarily determined to that which is good. 

So that, putting these things together, the infinitely holy 
God—who always used to be esteemed by God’s people 
not only virtuous, but a Being in whom is all possible 
virtue, in the most absolute purity and perfection, bright- 
ness and amiableness ; the most perfect pattern of virtue, 
and from whom all the virtue of others is but as beams 
from the sun ; and who has been supposed to be, being 
thus every where represented in Scripture, )on the account 
of his virtue and holiness, infinitely more worthy to be 
esteemed, loved, honoured, admired, commended, extolled, 
and praised, than any creature—this Being, according to 
this notion of Dr. Whitby, and other Arminians, has no 
virtue at all; virtue, when ascribed to him, is but an 
empty name ; and he is deserving of no commendation or 

raise; because he is under necessity, he cannot avoid 
fans holy and good as he is ; therefore no thanks to him 
for it. ‘It seems, the holiness, justice, faithfulness, &c. of 
the Most High, must not be accounted to be of the nature 
of that which is virtuous and praiseworthy. They will not 


deny, that these things in God are good; but then we 
must understand them, that they are no more virtuous, or 
of the nature of any thing commendable, than the good 
that is in any other being that is nota moral agent ; as the 
brightness of the sun, and the fertility of the earth, are 
good, but not virtuous, because these properties are neces- 
sary to these bodies, and not the fruit of selfdetermin- 
ing power. 

There needs no other confutation of this notion, to 
Christians acquainted with the Bible, but only stating and 
particularly representing it. ‘To bring texts of Scripture, 
wherein God is represented, as in every respect, in the high- 
est manner virtuous, and supremely praiseworthy, would 
be endless, and is altogether needless to such as have been 
brought up in the light of the gospel. 

It were to be wished, that Dr. Whitby and other di- 
vines of the same sort, had explained themselves, when 
they have asserted, that that which is necessary, is not de- 
serving of praise; at the same time that they have owned 
God’s perfection to be necessary, and so in effect repre- 
senting God as not deserving praise. Certainly, if their 
words have any meaning at all, by praise, they must mean 
the exercise or testimony of esteem, respect, or honourable 
regard. And will they then say, that men are worthy of 
that esteem, respect, and honour for their virtue, small and 
imperfect as it is, which yet God is not worthy of, for his 
infinite righteousness, holiness, and goodness? If so, it 

nust be, because of some sort of peculiar Excellency in the 
virtuous man, which is his prerogative, wherein he really 
has the preference; some dignity, that is entirely distin- 
guished from any Excellency or amiableness in God ; not 
in dependence, but in pre-eminence ; which therefore he 
does not receive from God, nor is God the fountain or pat- 
tern of it; nor can God, in that respect, stand in competi- 
tion with him, as the object of honour and regard ; but man 
may claim a peculiar esteem, commendation, and glory, to 
which God can have no pretension. Yea, God has no right, 
by virtue of his necessary holiness, to intermeddle with 
that grateful respect and praise, due to the virtuous man, 
who chooses virtue, in the exercise of a freedom ad 
utrumgue ; any more than a precious stone, which cannot 
avoid being hard and beautiful. 

And if it be so, let it be explained what that peculiar 
respect is, that is due to the virtuous man, which differs in 
nature and kind, in some way of pre-eminence, from all 
that is due to God. What is the name or description of 
that peculiar affection ? Ts it esteem, love, admiration, 
honour, praise, or gratitude? The Scripture every where 
represents God as the highest object ofall these: there we 
read of the soul maguifying the Lord, of “loving him 
with all the heart, with all the soul, with all the mind, and 
with all the strength ;” admiring him, and his righteous 
acts, or greatly regarding them, as marvellous and wonder- 
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ful; honouring, glorifying, exalting, extolling, blessing, 
thanking, and praising him ; gvving unto him all the glory 
of the good which is done or received, rather than junto 
men; “ that no flesh should glory in his presence ;” but 
that he should be regarded as the Being to whom all glory 
is due. What then is that respect? What passion, affec- 
tion, or exercise is it, that Arminians call praise, diverse 
from all these things, which men are worthy of for their 
virtue, and which God is not worthy of, in any degree ? 

Tf that necessity which attends God’s moral perfections 
and actions, be as inconsistent with being worthy of praise, 
as a necessity of co-action ; as is plainly implied in, or in- 
ferred from, Dr. Whitby’s discourse ; then why should we 
thank God for his goodness, any more than if he were 
forced to be good, or any more than we should thank one 
of our fellow-creatures who did us good, not freely, and of 
good will, or from any kindness of heart, but from mere 
compulsion, or extrinsical necessity? -Arminians suppose, 
that God is necessarily a good and gracious Being ; for this 
they make the ground of some of their main arguments 
against many doctrines maintained by Calvinists; they 
say, these are certainly false, and it is impossible they should 
be true, because they are not consistent with the goodness 
of God. This supposes, that it is zmpossible but that God 
should be good: for if it be possible that he should be 
otherwise, then that impossibility of the truth of these 
doctrines ceases according to their own argument. 

That virtue in God is not, in the most proper sense, 7e- 
wardable, is not for want of merit in his moral perfections 
and actions, sufficient to deserve rewards from his crea- 
tures; but because he is infinitely above all capacity of 
receiving any reward. He is already infinitely and un- 
changeably happy, and we cannot be profitable unto him. 
But still he is worthy of our supreme benevolence for his 
virtue : and would be worthy of our beneficence, which is 
the fruit and expression of benevolence, if our goodness 
could extend to him. If God deserves to be thanked 
and praised for his goodness, he would, for the same 
reason, deserve that we should also reguite his kindness, if 
that were possible. ‘“ What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all his benefits?” is the natural language of thankful- 
ness : and so far as in us lies, it is our duty to render again 
according to benefits received. And that we might have 
opportunity for so natural an expression of our gratitude 
to God, as beneficence, notwithstanding his being infinitely 
above our reach, he has appointed others to be his re- 
ceivers, and to stand in his stead, as the objects of our 
beneficence ; such are especially our indigent brethren. 


SECT. II. 


The Acts of the Will of the human soul of Jesus Christ, 
necessarily holy, yet truly virtuous,  praise-worthy, 
rewardable, 3c. 


I wave already considered how Dr. Whitby insists upon 
it, that a freedom, not only from coaction, but necessity, is 
requisite either to virtue or vice, praise or dispraise, reward 
or punishment. Ue also insists on the same freedom as 
absolutely requisite to a person being the subject of a /aw, 
of precepts, or prohibitions ; in the book before mentioned, 
(p. 301, 314, 328, 339, 340, 341, 342, 347, 361, 373, 
410.) And of promises and threatenings, (p. 298, 301, 
305, 311, 339, 340, 363.) And as requisite to a stute of 
trial, p. 297, &e. i 

Now therefore, with an eye to these things, I would 
inquire into the moral conduct and practices of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which he exhibited in his human nature, in 
his state of humiliation. And first, 1 would show, that his 
holy behaviour was necessary ; or that it was dmpossible it 
should be otherwise, than that he should behave himself 
holily, and that he should be perfectly holy in each indi- 
vidual act of his life. And secondly, that \\is holy beha- 
viour was properly of the nature of virtue, aud was worthy 
of praise ; and that he was the subject of daw, precept, or 
sae promises and rewards; and that he was in a state 
OF tab, 

I. It was impossible, that the Acts of the Will of Christ’s 
human soul should, in any instance, degree, or cireum- 
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stance, be otherwise than holy, and agreeable to God’s 
nature and Will. The following things make this evident. 

1. God had promised so effectually to preserve and up- 
hold him by his Spirit, under all his temptations, that he 
could not fail of the end for which he came into the world ; 
but he would have failed, had he fallen into sin. We have 
such a promise, (Isa. xliil. 1—4.) “ Behold my Servant, 
whom | uphold; mine Elect, in whom my soul delighteth : 
I have put my Spirit upon him: he shall bring forth judg- 
ment to the Gentiles: he shall not ery, nor lift up, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the street.—He shall bring 
forth judgment unto truth. He shall not fail, nor be dis- 
couraged, till he have set judgment in the earth; and the 
isles shall wait his law.” This promise of God’s Spirit 
put upon him, and his not crying and lifting up his voice, 
&c. relates to the time of Christ’s appearance on earth; as 
is manifest from the nature of the promise, and also the 
application of it in the New Testament, (Matt. xii. 18.) 
And the words imply a promise of his being so upheld by 
God’s Spirit, that he should be preserved from sin ; par- 
ticularly from pride and vain-glory ; and from being over- 
come by any temptations he should be under fo affect the 
glory of this world, the pomp of an earthly prince, or the 
applause and praise of men: and that he should be so 
upheld, that he should by no means fail of obtaining the 
end of his coming into the world, of bringing forth judg- 
ment unto victory, and establishing his kingdom of grace 
in the earth. And in the following verses, this promise is 
confirmed, with the greatest imaginable solemnity. “ Thus 
saith the Lord, he that created the heavens, and stretched 
them out; he that spread forth the earth, and that which 
cometh out of it; he that giveth breath unto the people 
upon it, and spirit to them that walk therein: I the Lord 
have called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine 
hand; and will keep thee, and give thee for a Covenant 
of the people, for a Light of the Gentiles, to open the blind 
eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them 
that sit in darkness out of the prison-house. I am JEHo- 
van, that is my name,” &e. 

Very parallel with these promises is another, (Isa. xlix, 
7, 8, 9.) which also has an apparent respect to the time or 
Christ’s humiliation on earth.—< Thus saith the Lord, the 
Redeemer of Israel, and his Holy One, to him whom man 
despiseth, to him whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant 
of rulers; kings shall see and arise, princes also shall 
worship; because of the Lord that is faithful, and the 
Holy One of Israel, and he shall choose thee. Thus saith 
the Lord, in an acceptable time have I heard thee; in a 
day of salvation have I helped thee; and I will preserve 
thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, to establish 
the earth,” &c. 

And in Isa. 1. 5, 6. we have the Messiah expressing his 
assurance, that God would help him, by so opening bis 
ear, or inclining his heart to God's commandments, that he 
should not be rebellious, but should persevere, and not 
apostatize, or turn his back: that through God’s help, he 
should be immovable in obedience, under great trials of 
reproach and suffering ; setting his face like a flint: so that 
he knew he should not be ashamed, or frustrated in his 
design ; and finally should be approved and justified, as 
having done his work faithfulry. “The Lord hath opened 
mine ear; so that I was not rebellious, neither turned 
away my back: I gave my back to the smiters, and my 
cheeks to them that plucked off the hair; I hid not my 
face from shame ana spitting. For the Lord God will 
help me; therefore shall I not be confounded: therefore 
have I set my face as a flint, and I know that I shall not 
be ashamed. He is near that justifieth me: who will 
contend with me? Let us stand together. Who is mine 
adversary? Let him come near to me. Behold the Lord 
God will help me: who is he that shall condemn me? 
Lo, they shall all wax old asa garment, the moth shall eat 
them up.” ; 

2. The same thing is evident from all the promises which 
God made to the Messiah, of his future glory, kingdom, 
and success, in his office and character of a Mediator : 
which glory could not have been obtained, if his holiness 
had failed, and he had been guilty of sin. God's absolute 
promise makes the things promised necessary, and their 
failing to take place absolutely impossible: and, in like 
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manner, it makes those things necessary, on which the 
thing promised depends, and without which it cannot take 
_ effect. Therefore it appears, that it was utterly impossible 
that Christ’s holiness should fail, from such absolute pro- 
mises as these, (Psal. cx. 4.) “ The Lord hath sworn, and 
wiil not repent, thou art a priest for ever, after the order of 
Melchizedec.” And from every other promise in that 
psalm, contained in each verse of it. (And Psal. ii. 6, 7.) 
* { will declare the decree: The Lord hath said unto me, 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee: Ask of 
me, and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance,” 
&e. (Psal. xlv. 3, 4, &c.) “ Gird thy sword on thy thigh, 
O most mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty; ‘and in 
thy majesty ride prosperously.” And so every thing that 
is said from thence to the end of the psalm. (Sce Isa. iii. 
13—15. and lil. 10—12.) And all those promises which 
God makes to the Messiah, of success, dominion, and 
glory in the character of a Redeemer, (Isa. chap. xlix.) 

3. It was often promised to the church of God of old, 
for their comfort, that God would give them a righteous, 
sinless Saviour. (Jer. xxiii. 5, 6.) “Behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord, that I will raise up unto David a 
righteous branch ; and a king shall reign and prosper, and 
shall execute judgment and justice in the earth. In his 
days shall Judah be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely. 
And this is the name whereby he shall be called, The 
Lord our righteousness.” (So, Jer. xxxiii. 15.) “ I will 
cause the branch of righteousness to grow up unto David, 
and he shall execute judgment and righteousness in the 
land.” (Isa. xi. 6, 7.) “ For unto us a child is born ;— 
upon the throne of David and of his kingdom, to order it 
and to establish it with judgment and justice, from hence- 
forth, even for ever: the zeal of the Lord of hosts will 
do this.” (Chap. xi. 1, &c.) “There shall come forth a 
rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out 
of his roots; and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him,—the spirit of knowledge, and the fear of the Lord :— 
with righteousness shall he judge the poor, and reprove 
with equity :—Righteousness shall be the girdle of his 
loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins.” (Chap. lii. 
13.) “ My servant shall deal prudently.” (Chap. lini. 9.) 
“Because he had done no violence, neither was guile 
found in his mouth.” If it be impossible, that these pro- 
mises should fail, and it be easier for heaven and earth 
to pass away, than for one jot or tittle of them to pass 
away, then it was impossible that Christ should commit 
any sin.——Christ himself signified, that it was impossi- 
ble but that the things which were spoken concerning him, 
should be fulfilled. (Luke xxiv. 44.) “That all things 
must be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and_in the psalms concerning me.” 
(Matt. xxvi. 53, 54.) “ But how then shall the scripture 
be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” (Mark xiv. 49.) 
“ But the scriptures must be fulfilled.” And so the 
apostle, (Acts 1. 16, 17.) “ This scripture must needs have 
been fulfilled.” 

4. All the promises, which were made to the church 
of old, of the Messiah as a future Saviour, from that made 
to our first parents in paradise, to that which was delivered 
by the prophet Malachi show it to be impossible that 
Christ should not have persevered in_ perfect holiness. 
The ancient predictions given to God’s church, of the 
Messiah as a Saviour, were of the nature of promises; as 
is evident by the predictions themselves, and the man- 
ner of delivering them. But they are expressly and_very 
often called promises in the New Testament ; (as in Luke 
i. 54, 55, 72, 73. Acts xili. 32, 33. Rom. i. 1—3. and 
chap. xv. 8. Heb. vi. 13, &c.) These promises were often 
made with great solemnity, and confirmed with an oath ; 
as, (Gen. xxil. 16, 17.) “ By myself have I sworn, saith 
the Lord, that in blessing I will bless thee, and in multi- 
plying I will multiply thy seed, as the stars of heaven, 
and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore :——And in 
thy seed shail all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 


(Compare Luke i, 72, 73. and Gal. i. 8, 15, 16.) The, 


apostle in Heb. vi. 17, 18. speaking of this promise to 
Abraham, says, “ Wherein God willing more abundantly 
to show to the heirs of promise the immutability of his 
counsel, confirmed it by an oath; that by two immuta- 
BLE things, in which it was rmpossrBiE for God to lie, 
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we might have strong consolation.” In which words, the 
necessity of the accomplishment, or (which is the same 
thing) the tmpossibility of the contrary, is fully declared. 
So God confirmed the promise of the Messiah’s great sal- 
vation, made to David, by an oath; (Psal. lxxxix. 3, 4.) 
“‘T have made a covenant with my chosen, I have sworn 
unto David my servant; thy seed will I establish for 
ever, and build up thy throne to all generations.” There 
is nothing so abundantly set forth in Scripture, as sure and 
irrefragable, as this promise and oath to David. (See 
Psal. Ixxxix. 34—36. 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. Isa. lv. 4. Acts ii. 
29, 30. and xiii. an The Scripture expressly speaks of 
it as utterly impossible that this promise and oath to David, 
concerning the everlasting dominion of the Messiah, should 
fail. (Jer. xxxiii. 15, &c.) “In those days, and at that 
time, I will cause the Branch of righteousness to grow 
up unto David.—-For thus saith the Lord, David shall 
never want a man to sit upon the throne of the house of 
Israel.” (Ver. 20, 21.) “If you can break my covenant 
of the day, and my covenant of the night, and that there 
should not be day and night in their season; then may 
also my covenant be broken with David my servant, that 
he should not have a son to reign upon his throne.” (So 
in ver. 25, 26.) Thus abundant is the Scripture in repre- 
senting how impossible it was, that the promises made of 
old concerning the great salvation and kingdom of the 
Messiah should fail: which implies, that it was impos- 
sible that this Messiah, the second Adam, the promised 
seed of Abraham, and of David, should fall from his inte- 
grity, as the first Adam did. 

5. All the promises that were made to the church of 
God under the Old Testament, of the great enlargement of 
the church, and advancement of her glory, in the days of 
the gospel, after the coming of the Messiah; the increase 
of her light, liberty, holiness, joy, triumph over her enemies, 
&e. of which so great a part of the Old Testament con- 
sists; which are repeated so often, are so variously ex- 
hibited, so frequently introduced with great pomp and 
solemnity, and are so abundantly sealed with typical and 
symbolical representations ; I say, all these promises imply, 
that the Messiah should perfect the work of redemption : 
and this implies, that he should persevere in the work, 
which the Father had appointed him, being in all things 
conformed to his Will. ‘These promises were often con- 
firmed by an oath. (See Isa. liv. 9. with the context; 
chap. Ixii. 18.) And it is represented as utterly impossible 
that these promises should fail. (Isa. xlix. 15. with the 
context, chap. liv. 10. with the context; chap. li. 4—8. 
chap. xl. 8. with the context.) And therefore it was im- 
possible that the Messiah should fail, or commit sin. 

6. It was impossible that the Messiah should fail of per- 
severing in integrity and holiness, as the first ddam did, 
because this would have been inconsistent with the 
promises, which God made to the blessed Virgin, his 
mother, and to her husband; implying, that he should 
“ save his people from their sins,” that God would “ give 
him the tone of his father David,” that he should 
“ yeion over the house of Jacob for ever;” and that of 
his kingdom there shall be no end.’”” These promises were 
sure, and it was impossible they should fail, and therefore 
the Virgin Mary, in trusting fully to them, acted reason- 
ably, having an immovable foundation of her faith; as - 
Elizabeth observes, (ver. 45.) “ And blessed is she that 
believeth ; for there shall be a performance of those things 
which were told her from the Lord.” 4 

7. That it should have been possible that Christ shouid 
sin, and so fail in the work of our redemption, does not 
consist with the eternal purpose and decree of God, Te- 
vealed in the Scriptures, that he would provide salvation 
for fallen man in and by Jesus Christ, and that salvation 
should be offered to sinners through the preaching of the 
gospel. Thus much is implied in many scriptures, (as 
1 Cor. ii. 7—Eph. i. 4, 5. and chap. iti. 9—11.—1 Pet. i. 
19, 20.) Such an absolute decree as this, Arminians allow 
to be signified in many texts ; their election of nations and 
societies, and general election of the christian church, and 
conditional election of particular persons, imply this. God 
could not decree before the foundation of the world, to 
save all that should believe in and obey Christ, unless he 
had absolutely decreed, that salvation should be provided, 
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and effectually wrought out by Christ. And since (as the 
Arminians themselves strenuously maintain) a decree of 
God infers necessity; hence it became necessary, that 
Christ should persevere and actually work out salvation for 
us, and that he should not fail by the commission of sin. 

8. That ‘it should have been possible for Christ’s holi- 
ness to fail, is not consistent with what God promised to 
his Son, before all ages. For that salvation should be 
offered to men, through Christ, and bestowed on all his 
faithful followers, is at least sine in that certain and in- 
fallible promise spoken of. by the apostle, (Tit. i. 2.) “ In 
hope of eternal life; which God, that cannot lie, promised 
before the world began.” This does not seem to be contro- 
verted by Arminians.* ; 

9. That it should be possible for Christ to fail of doing 
his Father’s Will, is inconsistent with the promise made to 
the Father by the Son, the Logos that was with the Father 
from the beginning, before he took the human nature: as 
may be seen in Ps. xl. 6—8. (compared with the apostle’s 
interpretation, Heb. x. 5—9.) “ Sacrifice and offering thou 
didst not desire: mine ears hast thou opened, (or bored ;) 
burnt-offering and sin-offering thou hast not required. 
Then said I, Lo, I come; in the volume of the book it is 
written of me, I delight to do thy Will, O my God, yea, 
thy law is within my heart.” Where is a manifest allusion 
to the covenant, which the willing servant, who loved his 
master’s service, made with his master, to be his servant for 
ever, on the day wherein he had his ear bored; which 
covenant was probably inserted in the public records, called 
the Votume or THE Book, by the judges, who were called 
to take cognizance of the transaction ; (Exod. xxi.) If the 
Logos, who was with the Father before the world, and who 
made the world, thus engaged in covenant to do the Will 
of the Father in the human nature, and the promise was as 
it were recorded, that it might be made sure, doubtless it 
was impossible that it should fail; and so it was impossible 
that Christ should fail of doing the Will of the Father in 
the human nature. 

10. If it was possible for Christ to have failed of doing 
the Will of his Father, and so to have failed of effectually 
working out redemption for sinners, then the salvation of 
all the saints, who were saved from the beginning of the 
world, to the death of Christ, was not built on a firm 
foundation. The Messiah, and the redemption which he 
was to work out by his obedience unto death, was the 
saving foundation of all that ever were saved. ‘Therefore, 
if when the Old-Testament saints had the pardon of their 
sins and the favour of God promised them, and salvation 
bestowed upon them, still it was possible that the Messiah, 
when he came, might commit sin, then all this was on a 
foundation that was not firm and stable, but liable to fail; 
something which it was possible might never be. God did 
as it were trust to what his Son had engaged and promised 
to do in future time, and depended so much upon it, that 
he proceeded actually to save men on the account of it, 
though it had been already done. But this trust and de- 
pendence of God, on the supposition of Christ’s being 
liable to fail of doing his Will, was leaning on a staff that 
was weak, and might possibly break. The saints of old 
trusted on the promises of a future redemption to be 
wrought out and completed by the Messiah, and built 
their comfort upon it: Abraham saw Christ’s day, and 
rejoiced; and he and the other Patriarchs died in the 
faith of the promise of it, (Heb. xi. 13.) But on this sup- 
position, their faith, their comfort, and their salvation, was 
built on a fallible foundation ; Christ was not to them “a 
tried stone, a sure foundation ;” (sa. xxviii. 16.) David 
entirely rested on the covenant of God with him, concern- 
ing the future glorious dominion and salvation of the Mes- 
stah; and said it was all his salvation, and all his desire ; 
and comforts himself that this covenant was an “ everlasting 
covenant, ordered in ail things and sure,” (2 Sam. xxiti. 5.) 
But if Christ’s virtue might fail, he was mistaken: his 
great comfort was not built so “sure” as he i!iought it was, 
being founded entirely on the determinations uf the Free Will 
of Christ’s human soul ; which was subject to no necessity, 
and might be determined either one way or the other. Also 
the dependence of those, who “ looked for redemption in 


* See Dr. Whitby on the five Points, p. 48, 49, 50, 
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Jerusalem, and waited for the consolation of Israel,” (Luke 
ii. 25, and 38.) and the confidence of the disciples of Jesus, 
who forsook all and followed him, that they might enjoy 
the benefits of his future kingdom, were built on a sandy 
foundation. ; q 

11. The man Christ Jesus, before he had finished his 
course of obedience, and while in the midst of temptations 
and trials, was abundant in positively predicting his own 
future glory in his kingdom, and the enlargement of his 
church, the salvation of the Gentiles through him, &c. and 
in promises of blessings he would bestow on his true dis- 
ciples in his future kingdom; on which promises he re- 
quired the full dependence of his disciples, (John xiv.) 
But the disciples would have no ground for such de- 
pendence, if Christ had been liable to fail in his work : and 
Christ himself would have been guilty of presumption, in 
so abounding in peremptory promises of great things, which 
depended on a mere contingence; viz. the determinations 
of his Free Will, consisting in a freedom ad ulrumque, to 
either sin or holiness, standing in indifference, and inci- 
dent, in thousands of future instances, to go either one way 
or the other. ’ 

Thus it is evident, that it was dmpossible that the Acts of 
the Will of the human soul of Christ should be otherwise 
than holy, and conformed to the Will of the Father; or, 
in other words, they were necessarily so conformed. — 

I have been the longer in the proof of this matter, it be- 
ing a thing denied by some of the greatest Arminians, by 
Episcopius in particular ; and because I look upon it asa 
point clearly and absolutely determining the controversy 
between Calvinists and Arminians, concerning the neces- 
sity of such a freedom of Will as is insisted on by the 
latter, in order to moral agency, virtue, command or pro- 
hibition, promise or threatening, reward or punishment, 
praise or dispraise, merit or demerit. I now therefore 
proceed, 

II. To consider whether Curist, in his holy behaviour 
on earth, was not thus a moral agent, subject to commands, 
promises, §c, 

Dr. Whitby very often speaks of what he calls a freedom 
ad utrumlibet, without necessity, as requisite to daw 
and commands: and speaks of necessity as entirely incon- 
sistent with znjunctions and prohibitions. But yet we read 
of Christ being the subject of his Father’s commands, 
(John x. 18. and xv. 10.) And Christ tells us, that every 
thing that he said, or did, was in comphance with “ com- 
mandments he had received of the Father ;” (John xii. 49, 
50. and xiv. 31.) And we often read of Christ’s obedi- 
dience to his Father’s commands, (Rom. v. 19. Phil. ii.18. 
Heb. v. 8.) 

The forementioned writer represents promises offered as 
motives to persons to do their duty, or a being moved and 
induced by promises, as utterly inconsistent with a state 
wherein persons have not a liberty ad utrumlibet, but are 
necessarily determined to one. (See particularly, p. 298, 
and 311.) But the thing which this writer asserts, is de- 
monstrably false, if the christian religion be true. Ifthere 
be any truth in Christianity or the Holy Scriptures, the man 
Christ Jesus had his Will infallibly and unalterably de- 
termined to good, and that alone ; but yet he had promises 
of glorious rewards made to him, on condition of his perse- 
vering in and perfecting the work which God had ap- 
pointed him; (Isa. lili. 10, 11, 12. Psal. ii. and ex. Isa. 
xlix. 7, 8,9.) In Luke xxii. 28, 29. Christ says to his 
disciples, “ Ye are they which have continued with me in 
my temptations; and | appoint unto you a kingdom, as 
my Father hath appointed unto me.” The word most 
properly signifies to appoint by covenant, or promise. The 
plam meaning of Christ’s words is this: “ As you have 
partaken of my temptations and trials, and have been sted- 
fast, and have overcome; I promise to make you par- 
takers of my reward, and to give you a kingdom; as the 
Father has promised me a kingdom for continuing sted- 
fast_ and overcoming in those trials.” And the words are 
well explained by those in Rev. iii. 21. “To him that 
overcometh, will [ grant to sit with me on my throne ; even 
as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father in 
his throne.” And Christ had not only promises of glorious 
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Success and rewards made to his ohedience and sufferings, 

but the Scriptures plainly represent him as using these pro- 

mises for motives and inducements to obey and suffer ; 
and particularly that promise of a kingdom which the 
Father had appointed him, or sitting with the Father on his 
throne ; (as in Heb. xii: 1, 2:) “ Let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith; who for 
the Joy that was set before him, endured the cross, despis- 
ing the shame, and is set down on the right hand of the 
throne of God.” 

And how strange would it be to hear any Christian 
assert, that the holy and excellent temper and behaviour of 
Jesus Christ, and that obedience which he performed 
under such great trials, was not virtuous or praiseworthy ; 
because his Will was not free ad utrumque, to either holi- 
hess or sin, but was unalterably determined to one; that 
upon this account, there is no virtue at all in all Christ’s 
humility, meekness, patience, charity, forgiveness of ene- 
mies, contempt of the world, heavenly-mindedness, sub- 
mission to the Will of God, perfect obedience to his com- 
mands unto death, even the death of the cross, his great 
compassion to the afflicted, his unparalleled love to man- 
kind, his faithfulness to God and man, under such great 
trials ; his praying for his enemies, even when nailing him 
to the cross ; that virtue, when applied to these things, zs 
but an empty name; that there was no merit in any of 
these things ; that is, that Christ was worthy of nothing at 
all on account of them, worthy of no reward, no praise, no 
honour or respect from God or man; because his Will 
was not indifferent, and free either to these things, or the 
contrary ; but under such a strong inclination or bias to the 
things that were excellent, as made it zmpossible that he 
should choose the contrary ; that upon this account, to use 
Dr. Whitby’s language, i¢ would be sensibly unreasonable 
that the human nature should be rewarded for any of these 
things. 

According to this doctrine, that creature who is evi- 
dently set forth in Scripture as the first-born of every 
creature, as having in all things the pre-eminence, and as 
the highest of all creatures im virtue, honour, and worthi- 
ness of esteem, praise, and glory, on account of his virtue, 
is less worthy of reward or praise, than the very least of 
saints ; yea, no more worthy than a clock or mere machine, 
that is purely passive, and moved by natural necessity. 

If we judge by scriptural representations of things, we 
have reason to suppose, that Christ took on him our na- 
ture, and dwelt with us in this world, in a suffering state, 
not only to satisfy for our sins; but that he, being in our 
nature and circumstances, and under our trials, might be 
our most fit and proper example, leader, and captain, in the 
exercise of glorious and victorious virtue, and might be a 
visible instance of the glorious end and reward of it; that 
we might see in him the beauty, amiableness, and true 
honour and glory, and exceeding benefit, of that virtue, 
which it is proper for us human beings to practise; and 
might thereby learn, and be animated, to seek the like 
glory and honour, and to obtain the like glorious reward. 
(See Heb. ii. 9—14. with v. 8, 9. and xu. 1, 2, 3. John 
xv. 10. Rom. viii. 17. 2 Tim. i. 11,12. 1 Pet. 11. 19, 20. 
and iv. 13.) But if there was nothing of any virtue or 
merit, or worthiness of any reward, glory, praise, or com- 
mendation at all, in all that he did, because it was all 

“necessary, and he could not help it; then how is here any 
thing so proper to animate and incite us, free creatures, by 
patient contimuance in well-doing, to seek for honour glory, 
and virtue? 

God speaks of himself as peculiarly well pleased with 
the righteousness of this distinguished servant. (Isa. xlil. 
21.) “The Lord is well pleased for his righteousness’ 
sake.” The sacrifices of old are spoken of as a sweet sa- 
vour to God, but the obedience of Christ as far more 
acceptable than they. (Psal. xl. 6, 7.) “ Sacrifice and 
offering thou didst not desire: mine ear hast thou opened 
[as thy servant performing willing obedience ;] burnt- 
offering and sin-offering hast thou not required. Then said 
I, Lo, I come, [as a servant that cheerfully answers the 

* calls of his master :] I delight to do thy will, O my God, 
and thy law is within mine heart.” (Matt. xvii. 5.) “ This 
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is my beloved Son, in whom I am well-pleased.” And 
Christ tells us expressly, that the Father loves him for that 
wonderful instance of his obedience, his voluntary yielding 
himself to death, in compliance with the Father’s com- 
mand, (John x. 17, 18.) “ Therefore doth my Father love 
me, because I lay down my life :—No man taketh it from 
me; but I lay it down of myself—This commandment 
received I of my Father.” 

And if there was no merit in Christ’s obedience unto 
death, if it was not worthy of praise, and of the most glo- 
rious rewards, the heavenly hosts were exceedingly mis- 
taken, by the account that is given of them, (Rev. v. 
8—12.) “ The four beasts, and the four and twenty elders, 
fell down before the Lamb, having every one of them harps, 
and golden vials full of odours ;—and they sung a new 
song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, and to 
open the seals thereof; for thou wast slain—And I be- 
held, and I heard the voice of many angels round about 
the throne, and the beasts, and the elders, and the number 
of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands, saying with a loud voice, Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and bless- 
ing. 

Christ speaks of the eternal life which he was to receive, 
as the reward of his obedience to the Father’s command- 
ments. (John xii. 49, 50.) “ | have not spoken of myself; 
but the Father which sent me, he gave mea commandment 
what I should say, and what I should speak : and I know 
that his commandment is life everlasting: whatsoever I 
speak therefore, even as the Father said unto me, so I 
speak.”’—God promises to divide him a portion with the 
great, &c. for his being his righteous servant, for his glori- 
ous virtue under such great trials and afflictions. (Isa. liii. 
11, 12.) “ He shall see the travail of his soul and be satis- 
fied : by his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify 
many ; for he shall bear their iniquities. Therefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, and he shall divide 
the spoil with the strong, because he hath poured out his 
soul unto death.” The Scriptures represent God as re- 
warding him far above all his other servants. (Phil. 11. 7— 
9.) “‘ He took on him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men: and being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross : wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name above every name.” 
(Psal. xlv. 7.) “ Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest 
wickedness; therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 

There is no room to pretend, that the glorious benefits 
bestowed in consequence of Christ’s obedience, are not 
properly of the nature of a reward. What is a rewatd, in 
the most proper sense, but a benefit bestowed in conse- 
quence of something morally excellent in quality or be- 
haviour, in testimony of well-pleasedness in that moral 
excellency, and of respect and favour on that account? If 
we consider the nature of a reward most strictly, and 
make the utmost of it, and add to the things contained in 
this description proper merit or worthiness, and the be- 
stowment of the benefit in consequence of a promise ; 
still it will be found, there is nothing belonging to it, but 
what the Scripture most expressly ascribes to the glory be- 
stowed on Christ, after his sufferings; as appears from 
what has been already observed: there was a glorious 
benefit bestowed in consequence of something morally ex- 
cellent, being called Righteousness and Obedience ; there 
was great favour, love, and well-pleasedness, for this 
righteousness and obedience, in the bestower ; there was 
proper merit, or worthiness of the benefit, in the obedience ; 
it was bestowed in fulfilment of promises, made to that 
obedience; and was bestowed therefore, or because he had 
performed ihat obedience. 

T mav add to all these things, that Jesus Christ, while 
here in the flesh, was manifestly in a state of trial. The 
last Adam, as Christ is called, (1 Cor. xv. 45. Rom. v. 
14.) taking on him the human nature, and so the form of 
a servant, and being under the law, to stand and act for 
us, was put into a state of trial, as the first s!dam was.— 
Dr. Whitby mentions these three things as evidences of 
persons being in a state of trial, (on the five Points, p. 
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298, 299.) namely, their afflictions being spoken of as 
their trials or temptations, their being the subjects of 

romises, and their being exposed to Satan’s temptations. 
But Christ was apparently the subject of each of these. 
Concerning promises made to him, I have spoken already. 
The difficulties and afflictions he met with in the course 
of his obedience, are called his temptations or trials, 
(Luke xxii. 28.) “ Ye are they which have continued with 
me in my temptations o7 trials.” (Heb. ii. 18.) “ For in 
that he himself hath suffered, being’ tempted [or tried,] he 
is able to succour them that are tempted.” And, (chap. iv. 
15.) “ We have not an high-priest, which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” And as 
to his being tempted by Satan it is what none will dispute. 


SECT. IIT. 


The case of such as are given up of God to sin, and of fallen 
man in general, proves moral Necessity and Inability to 
be consistent with Blameworthiness. 


Dr. Wurtpy asserts freedom, not only from coaction, 
but Necessity, to be essential to any thing deserving the 
name of sin, and to an action being culpable; in these 
words, (Discourse on five Peints, edit. 3. p. 348.) “ If 
they be thus necessitated, then neither their sins of omission 
or commission could deserve that name: it being essential 
to the nature of sin, according to St. Austin’s definition, 
> that it be an action @ quo liberum est abstineré. Three 
things seem ‘plainly necessary to make an action or omis- 
sion culpable; 1. That it be in our power to perform or 
forbear it: for, as Origen, and all the fathers, say, no man 
is blameworthy for not doing what he could not do.” And 
elsewhere the Doctor insists, that “ when any do evil of 
Necessity, what they do is no vice, that they are guilty of 
no fault,* are worthy of no blame, dispraise,ft or disho- 
nour,{ but are unblamable.’’§ 

If these things are true, in Dr. Whitby’s sense of Ne- 
cessity, they will prove all such to be blameless, who are 
given up of God to sin, in what they commit after they 
are thus given up.—That there is such a thing as men 
being judicially given up to sin, is certain, if the Scripture 
rightly informs us ; such a thing being often there spoken 
of: as in Psal. Ixxxi. 12. “So I gave them up to their 
own hearts’ lust, and they walked in their own counsels.” 
(Acts vii. 42.) “ Then God turned, and gave them up to 
worship the host of heaven.” (Rom. i. 24.) “ Wherefore, 
God Alb gave, them up to uncleanness, through the lusts 
of their own hearts, to dishonour their own bodies between 
themselves.” (Ver. 26.) “ For this cause God gave them 
up to vile affections.” (Ver. 28.) “ And even as they did 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind, to do those things that are not 
convenient.’ 

It is needless to stand particularly to inquire, what 
God’s “ giving men up to their own hearts’ lusts” signifies: 
it is sufficient to observe, that hereby is certainly meant 
God so ordering or disposing things, in some respect or 
other, either by doing or forbearing to do, as that the con- 
sequence should be men continuing in their sins. So much 
as men are given up ¢o,so much is the consequence of 
their being given up, whether that be less or more. If 
God does not order things so, by action or permission, that 
sin will be the consequence, then the event proves that they 
are not given up to that consequence. Ir good be the 
consequence, instead of evil, then God’s mercy is to be 
acknowledged in that good; which mercy must be con- 
trary to God’s judgment in giving up to evil. If the event 
must prove, that they are given up to evil as the conse- 
quence, then the persons, who are the subjects of this 
judgment, must %e the subjects of such an event, and so 
the event is necessary. 

If not only coaction, but all Necessity, will prove men 
blameless, then Judas was blameless, after Christ had given 
him over, and had already declared his certain damnation, 
and that he should verily betray him. He was guilty of 
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no sin in betraying his Master, on this supposition ; though 
his so doing is spoken of by Christ as the most aggravated 
sin, more heinous than the sin of Pi/ate in crucifying him. 
And the Jews in Egypt, in Jeremiah’s time, were guilty of 
no sin, in their not worshipping the true God, after God 
had “ sworn by his great name, that his name should be 
no more named in the mouth of any man of Judah, in all 
the land of Egypt,” (Jer. xliv. 26.) 

Dr. Whitby (Dist. on five Points, p. 302, 303.) de- 
nies, that men, in this world, are ever so given up, by God 
to sin, that their Wills should be necessarily determined 
to evil; though he owns, that hereby it may become ex- 
ceeding difficult for men to do good, haying a strong bent 
and powerful inclination to what is evil—But if we should 
allow the case to be just as he represents, the judgment 
of giving up to sin will no better agree with his notions of 
that liberty, which is essential to praise or blame, than if 
we should suppose it to render the avoiding of sin wmpos- 
sible. For if an impossibility of avoiding sin wholly ex- 
cuses a man; then for the same reason, its being difficult 
to avoid it, excuses him in part; and this just in propor- 
tion to the degree of difficulty.—If the influence of moral 
impossibility or inability be the same, to excuse persons in 
not doing or not avoiding any thing, as that of natural in- 
ability, (which is supposed,) then undoubtedly, in like 
manner, moral difficulty has the same influence to excuse 
with natural difficulty. But all allow, that natural impos- 
sibility wholly excuses, and also that natural ri iat 
excuses in part, and makes the act or omission less blame- 
able in proportion to the difficulty. All natural difficulty, 
according to the plainest dictates of the light of nature, 
excuses in some degree, so that the neglect is not so 
blamable, as if there had been no difficulty in the case: 
and so the greater the difficulty is, still the more excuse- 
able, in proportion to the increase of the difficulty. And 
as natural impossibility wholly excuses, and excludes all 
blame, so the nearer the difficulty approaches to impossi- 
bility, still the nearer a person is to blamelessness in pro- 
portion to that approach. And if the case of moral impos- 
sibility or Necessity, be just the same with natural 
Necessity or coaction, as to its influence to excuse a 
neglect, then also, for the same reason, the case of natural 
difficulty does not differ in influence, to excuse a neglect, 
from moral difficulty, arising from a strong bias or bent to 
evil, such as Dr. Whitby owns in the case of those that 
are given up to their own hearts’ lusts. So that the fault 
of such persons must be lessened, in proportion to the 
difficulty, and approach to impossibility. If ten degrees 
of moral difficulty make the action quite impossible, and 
so wholly excuse, then if there be nine degrees of diffi- 
culty, the person is in great part excused, and is nine de- 
grees in ten less blameworthy, than if there had been no 
difficulty at all; and he has but one degree of blame- 
worthiness. The reason is plain, on Arminian principles ; 
viz. because as difficulty, by antecedent bent and bias on 
the Will, is increased, liberty of indifference, and self-de- 
termination in the Will, is diminished ; so much hinderance, 
impediment is there, in the way of the Will acting freely, 
by mere self-determination. And if ten degrees of such 
hinderance take away all such liberty, then nine degrees 
take away nine parts in ten, and leave but one degree of 
liberty. And therefore there is but one degree of blame- 
ableness, ceteris paribus, in the neglect ; the man being no 
further blamable in what he does, or neglects, than he has 
liberty in that affair: for blame or praise (say they) arises 
wholly from a good use or abuse of liberty. 

From all which it follows, that a strong bent and bias 
one way, and difficulty of going the contrary, never causes 
a person to be at all more exposed to sin, or any thing 
blamable: because, as the difficulty is. increased, so 
much the less is required and expected. Though in one 
respect, exposedness to sin is increased, viz. by an increase 
of exposedness to the evil action or omission; yet it is 
diminished in another respect, to balance it ; namely, as 
the sinfulness or blamableness of the action or omission is 
diminished in the same proportion. So that, on the whole, 
the affair, as to exposedness to guilt or blame, is left just 
as if was. 
and many other places. 
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Secr. IIL. MORAL NECESSITY AND 

To illustrate this, let us suppose a scale of a balance to 
be intelligent, and a free agent, and indued with a self- 
_ Moving power, by virtue of which it could act and pro- 
duce effects to a certain degree, ex. g7. to move itself up or 
down with a force equal to a weight of ten pounds; and 
that it might therefore be required of it, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to move itself down with that force ; for which 
it has power and full ‘liberty, and therefore would be 
blameworthy if it failed of it.” But then let us suppose a 
weight of ten pounds to be put in the opposite scale, 
which in force entirely counterhalances its self-moving 
power, and so renders it impossible for it to move down at 
all ; and therefore wholly excuses it from any such motion. 
But if we suppose there to be only nine pounds in the 
Opposite scale, this renders its motion not impossible, but 
yet more difficult; so that it can now only move down 
with the force of one pound: but however, this is all that 
is required of it under these circumstances; it is wholly 
excused from nine parts of its motion: and if the scale, 
under these circumstances, neglect to move, and remain at 
rest, all that it will be blamed for, will be its neglect of 
that one tenth part of its motion; for which it had as much 
liberty and advantage, as in usual circumstances it has for 
the greater motion, which in sucha case would be re- 
quired. So that this new difficulty does not at all increase 
its exposedness to any thing blameworthy. 

And thus the very supposition of difficulty in the way 
of a man’s duty, or proclivity to sin, through a being given 
up to hardness of heart, or indeed by any other means 
whatsoever, is an inconsistence, according to Dr. Whitby’s 
notions of liberty, virtue and vice, blame and praise. The 
avoiding of sin and blame, and the doing of what is vir- 
tuous and praiseworthy, must be always equally easy. 

Dr. Whitby’s notions of liberty, obligation, virtue, sin, 
&c. led him into another great inconsistence. He abun- 
dantly insists, that necessity is consistent with the na- 
ture of sin or fault. He says, in the forementioned trea- 
tise, (p. 14.) Who can blame a person for doing what he 
could not help? And, (p. 15.) It being sensibly unjust, to 
punish any man for doing that which was never in his power 
to avoid. And, (p. 341.) to confirm his opinion, he quotes 


one of the fathers, saying, Why doth God command, if 


man hath not free will and power to obey? And again, in 
the same and the next page, Who will not cry out, that it 
is folly to command him, that hath not liberty to do what is 
commanded ; and that it is unjust to condemn him, that has 
at not in his power to do what is required? And, (p. 373.) 
he cites acother saying, A law is given to him that can turn 
to both parts; i. e. obey or transgress it ; but no law can 
be against him who is bound by nature. 

And yet the same Dr. Whitby asserts, that fallen man 
is not able to perform perfect obedience. In p. 165, he has 
these words: “ The nature of Adam had power to continue 
innocent, and without sin; whereas, it 1s certain our na- 
ture never had.” But if we have not power to continue 
innocent and without sin, then sin is not inconsistent with 
Necessity, and we may be sinful in that which we have not 

ower to avoid ; and those things cannot be true, which 
e asserts elsewhere, namely, “That if we be necessitated, 
neither sins of omission nor commission, would deserve 
that name,” (p. 348.) If we have it not in our power to be 
innocent, then we have it not in our power to be blame- 
-less; and if so, we are under a Necessefty of being blame- 
worthy. And how does this consist with what he so often 
asserts, that Necessity is inconsistent with blame or praise ? 
If we have it not in our power to perform perfect obedience 
to all the commands of God, then we are under a Neces- 
sity of breaking some commands, in some degree ; having 
no power to perform so much as is commanded. And if 
so, why does he cry out of the unreasonableness and folly 
of commanding beyond what men have power to do? 

Arminians in general are very inconsistent with them- 
selves, in what they say of the Inability of fallen man in 
this respect. They strenuously maintain, that it would be 
unjust in God, to require any thing of us beyond our pre- 
sent power and ability to perform ; and also hold that we 
are now unable to perform perfect obedience, and _ that 
Christ died to satisfy for the imperfections of owr obedience, 
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and has made way, that our imperfect obedience might be 
accepted instead of perfect ; wherein they seem insensibly 
to run themselves into the grossest inconsistence. For (as 
I have observed elsewhere) “ they hold that God, in mercy 
to mankind, has abolished that rigorous constitution or law, 
that they were under originally, and instead of it, has in- 
troduced a more mild constitution, and put us under anc .v 
law, which requires no more than imperfect sincere obe- 
dience, in compliance with our poor infirm impotent cir- 
cumstances since the fall.” 

Now how can these things be made consistent ? I would 
ask, of what law are these imperfections of our obedience a 
breach? If they are a breach of no law that we were ever 
under, then they are not sins. And if they be not sins, 
what need of Christ dying to satisfy for them? But if they 
are sins, and the breach of some law, what law is it ? They 
cannot be a breach of their new law, for that requires no 
other than imperfect obedience, or obedience with imper- 
fections: and therefore to have obedience attended with 
imperfections, is no breach of it;’for it is as much as it 
requires. And they cannot be a breach of their old law : 
for that, they say, is entirely abolished ; and we never were 
under it.—They say, it would not be just in God to re- 
quire of us perfect obedience, because it would not be just 
to require more than we can perform, or to punish us for 
failing of it. And, therefore, by their own scheme, the 
imperfections of our obedience do not deserve to be punish- 
ed. What need therefore of Christ dying, to satisfy for 
them ? What need of his suffering, to satisfy for that which 
is no fault, and in its own nature deserves no suffering ? 
What neéd of Christ dying, to purchase, that our wnperfect 
obedience should be accepted, when, according to their 
scheme, it would be unjust in itself, that any other obe- 
dience than wnperfect should be required? What need of 
Christ dying to make way for God’s accepting of such obe- 
dience, as it would be unjust in him not to accept? Is 
there any need of Christ dying to prevail with God not to 
do unrighteously ?—If it be said, that Christ died to 
satisfy that old law for us, that so we might not be under 
it, but that there might be room for our being under a more 
mild law; still I would inquire, what need of Christ dying, 
that we might not be under a law, which (by their prin- 
ciples) it would be in itself unjust that we shoule be un- 
der, whether Christ had died or no, because, in our present 
state, we are not able to keep it ? 

So the Arminians are inconsistent with themselves, not 
only, in what they say of the need of Christ’s satisfaction 
to atone for those imperfections, which we cannot avoid, 
but also in what they say of the grace of God, granted to 
enable men to perform the sincere obedience of the new 
law. “I grant mdeéd, (says Dr. Stebbing,*) that by origi- 
nal sin, we are utterly disabled for the performance of the 
condition, without new yrace from God. But I say then, 
that he gives such a grace to all of us, by which the per- 
formance of the condition, is truly possible ; and upon this 
ground he may and doth most righteously require it.” If 
Dr. Stebbing intends to speak properly, by grace he must 
mean, that assistance which is of grace, or of free favour 
and kindness. But yet in the same place he speaks of it 
as very unreasonable, unjust, and cruel, for God to require 
that, as the condition of pardon, that is become impossible 
by original sin. If it be so, what grace is there in giving 
assistance and ability to perform the condition of pardon ? 
Or why is that called by the name of grace, that is an ab- 
solute debt, which God is bound to bestow, and which it 
would be unjust and cruel in him to withhold, seeing he 
requires that, as the condition of pardon, which he cannot 
perform without it ? 


SECT. IV. 
Command and Obligation to Obedience, consistent with 
moral Inability to obey.>+ 


Ir being so much insisted on by Arminian writers, that 
necessity is inconsistent with law or command, and parti- 
cularly, that it is absurd to suppose God by his command 


+ The subject of “ obligation to obedience,” or MORAL OBLIGATION, though 
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should require that of men which they are unable to do; 
not allowing in this case for any difference between na- 
tural and moral Inability ; I would therefore now particu- 
larly consider this matter—-And for greater clearness hi 
would distinctly lay down the following things. 

I. The Will itsedf, and not only those actzons which are 
the effects of the Will, is the proper object of Precept or 
Command. That is, such a state or acts of men’s Wills, 
are in many cases properly required of them by Com- 
mands; and not only those alterations in the state of their 
bodies or minds that are the consequences of volition. 
This is most manifest; for it is the soul only that is pro- 
perly and directly the subject of Precepts or Commands ; 
that only being capable of receiving or perceiving Com- 
mands. The motions or state of the body are matter of 
Command, only as they are subject to the soul, and con- 
nected with its acts. But now the soul has no other 
faculty whereby it can, in the most direct and proper sense, 
consent, yield to, or comply with any Command, but the 
faculty of the Will; and it is by this faculty only, that the 
soul can directly disobey, or refuse compliance: for the 
very notions of consenting, yielding, accepting, complying, 
refusing, rejecting, Sc. are, according to the meaning of 
the terms, nothing but certain acts of the Will. Obedience, 


expressed in the title of this section, is not professedly handled by our au- 
thor, either here or in any other part of the work. is professed object in 
this place is to prove that obligation to obey commands is not weakened 
by moral inability. But though this conclusion is established by many con- 
sideratious, yet the nature and grounds of obligation are hot pointed out, 
which might afford evidence wuy moral ol/igation is consistent with moral 
inability 2 ‘The subject is confessedly profound; but, perhaps, the follow- 
ing series of remarks may contribute in some degree to assist our inquiries 
and to bring them to a satisfactory conclusion. ‘ 

1. Obligation, if we regard the term, is a binding power, or an irresistible 
force ; but, in reference to morality and voluntary actions, obligation is ex- 
pressive of a hypothetical indispensable connexion between an antecedent 
and a consequent ; or between an end proposed, and the means of obtaining 
it. Thus, 1r a moral agent would attain the e7d, he is obliged or bound in- 
dispensably, to use the required means, And, on the contrary, 1r a moral 
agent adopt a different antecedent from what is required, not only he shall 
not attain to the proposed consequent, but another consequent is to follow, 
indispensably connected with the antecedent actually adopted, by anecessity 
of cousequence. Therefore, 

2. The consequent or the end, which is proposed by the moral Governor, 
{1s always a supposed good ; for it would be unworthy of a governor wise and 
good to propose any other, especially as the antecedent prescribed and re- 
quired is indispensably connected with it. But ifthe connexion be broken 
‘by the free agent, by the adoption of an antecedent naturally connected with 
a different consequent, he then becomes naturally obliged, or forced, to 
sustain a proportionable evil. 

3. In the system of moral government, it is the prerogative of the supreme 
Gevernor to propose the consequent of the indispensable connexion ; and it 
is the part of the moral agent, who in the act of choice is left free, to choose 
the antecedent, which the governor has objectively furnished, and indispen- 
sably required. To this choice he is morally or hypothetically bound, yet 
is naturally free; and ir the required choice be made, the good follows; 
but 1F Nor, the corresponding evil follows, For instance ; if the forgiveness 
of sin be the consequent proposed, and repentance the antecedent required : 
the agent is morally bound to repent, but naturally free. If, however, he 
break through the moral bond, whichis done by abusing his natural free- 
dom, or continuing his wrong choice, forgiveness does not follow, but he 
stands exposed to the natural and threatened consequence of that wrong 
ckcice, or impenitence. 

4. Hence it is obvious, that in the system of Providence, and the execu- 
tion of all decretive designs, it is the prerogative of the Sovereign of the 
universe to establish the chain of all antecedents, and the consequents fol- 
low from the nature of things: but in the system of moral government, it is 
equally obvious, the reverse takes place; for here the supreme Governor 
proposes, and establishes objectively, the chain of consequents, while the 
ioral agent, or the obligee, establishes optionally the antecedents; and as 
the actwal choice of an antecedent is, such will be the actual consequence. 
When the moral agent chooses that antecedent which is required, or which 
is conformable to rectitude, the proposed consequent is obtained by the 
nature of things; but when that which is not required, or is not conformable 
to rectitude, is chosen for an antecedent, the evil consequence flows from 
the same nature of things, that is, from the essence of eternal truth. 

do. Required antecedents are either a state of mind, or voluntary ac- 
tions ; according as the particular consequent proposed may be. For ex- 
ample, if happiness be the end or consequent proposed, holiness, or a holy 
state of mind, is the mean, or antecedent required. If we would see the 
Lord, we must be holy, or pure in heart, by a new birth unto righteous- 
ness. If justification be the end proposed, believing is a mean required. 
For to us righteousness shall be imputed, ir we believe. If a subsequent 
Javourable treatment of the obligee be the end proposed; obedience, or 
conformity to rule, is the mean required. 

6. When an agent is said to be obliged in or by any thing or consideration, 

that thing or consideration in or by which he is obliged, is to be considered 
as the consequent proposed ; and the state or act leading to it is the antece- 
Gent required. To be obliged in conscience, in duty, in law, in honour, &c. 
expresses the end to be obtained by a certain state or conduct as the mean 
or antecedent required. Thus, for instance, if conscience be satisfied, if duty 
be discharged, if law be conformed to, or if honowr be secured, the required 
antecedent means must be adopted, or such acts must be performed. 
_ 1. Tf the required antecedents be not performed, it is manifest that the 
Tree agent has voluntarily established other antecedents, and the injurious 
consequents of these last flow (as before observed) from the nature of 
things; which consequents will be similar or dissimilar to those proposed 
by the supreme Governor, in proportion as the antecedent established 
voluntarily by the agent, is similar or dissimilar to what was required. 
Hence we may see the true standard and measure of guilt, and of the dif- 
ferent gradations of praise or blame, 

8. Having considered the Natur» of moral obligation, let us now advert 
to the sussxcr of it. This inquiry has more immediately for its object the 
qualifications of the moral agent, or those considerations whereby he 
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in the primary nature of it, is the submitting and yielding 
of the Will of one, to the Will of another. Disobedience 
is the not consenting, not complying of the Will of the 
commanded, to the manifested Will of the commander. 
Other acts that are not the acts of the Will, as certain 
motions of the body and alterations in the soul, are Obe- 
dience or Disobedience only indirectly, as they are con- 
nected with the state or actions of the Will, according to 
an established law of nature. So that it is manifest, the 
Will itself may be required: and the being of a good Will 
is the most proper, direct, and immediate subject of Cem- 
mand; and if this cannot be prescribed or required by 
Command or Precept, nothing can; for other things can 
be required no otherwise than as they depend upon, and 
are the fruits of a good Will. ; 
Corol. 1. If there be several acts of the Will, or a series 
of acts, one following another, and one the effect of an- 
other, the first and determining act is properly the subject 
of Command, and not only the consequent acts, which are 
dependent upon it. Yea, this more especially is that to 
which Command or Precept has a proper respect ; because 
it is this act that determines the whole affair: in this act 
the Obedience or Disobedience lies, in a peculiar manner ; 
the consequent acts being all governed and determined by 


stands obliged, in contradistinction to those beings in the universe that are 
not moral agents. An attentive and long-continued investigation of the sub- 
ject has taught us, that they are included in these three particulars: (1.) 
A natural capacity of moral enjoyment. (2.) A sufficiency of suitable 
means. And (3.) A freedom from compulsion in the choice of means.— 
Whatever being is possessed of these qualifications is morally obliged; for 
he has a suitable ability to establish his own antecedents as required, in 
order that the proposed consequents may follow. 

9. The first qualification is a NaTURAL CAPACITY of moral enjoyments. 
This belongs to no being that is not a free agent; but to every bemg who 
is so, it inseparably belongs. This, more than any superior degree of 
reason, (however great, and however forcible the influence from that 
superiority,) constitutes the chief and most essevtial difference hetween 
men and brutes. That such a capacity is an indispensably requisite quali- 
fication, is clear. For free agency necessarily implies, a consequent moral 
advantage, or a natural good to be morally enjoyed, either explicitly pro- 
posed by the moral Governor, or fairly implied in the system of moral 
government; but this could not be proposed if there were no capacity of 
enjoyment as now stated. And this consequent advantage may properly 
be called the perpetual enjoyment of God, the chief good; because the 
chief end of all subordinate enjoyments, as well as of all obedience, and 
the sum total of all happiness, is the conscious enjoyment of divine favour 
and excellence. Le 

10. The second qualification is a sufficiency of suitable MEANS. This is 
indispensably requisite; for to require an end while the means are out of 
the agent’s reach, or physically out of his power, and that under the for- 
feiture of the governor's displeasure, is of the very essence of injustice. But 
the divine Governor is ‘“‘ a God of truth, and without iniquity; just and 
right is he.” And that these means ought to be szfficient and suitable in 
their own nature to attain the end, in other words, that the antecedents re- 
quired to be adopted by the agent, are infallibly connected with the pro- 

osed consequent, is equally plain, for the same reason that there should 
be any means at all. For means zn themselves insufficient and unsuitable 
have no true connexion with the end proposed; even as a law in itself bad, 
has morally no obliging power. 

11. The third qualification is @ FREEDOM from constraint and compul- 
sion in_the choice of means, or in the voluntary establishment of antece- 
dents. By ‘* constraint’ and ‘‘ compulsion,”’ we mean a physical interference 
with the free agent in his act of choice, in such a sense, as that the choice 
would not be the genuine her of the motive ; or, that the nature of the 
fruit should not correspond with the nature of the tree; but some extra- 
neous force interposing would make the nature of the volition to be different 
from the nature of the mind or disposition, which otherwise would be its 
immediate cause. 

12. Divine influence is admitted to be requisite, in order to prepare the 
state of the mind for aright choice, even as a good tree is requisite for 
good fruit; but this is no interference with the act of choice itself, nor has 
it the least tendency to break the connexion between motive and choice, or 
between the mind and its volition—Such influence, indeed, forms one glo- 
rious link of the decretive chain, which the sovereign Governor has esta- 
blished as so many antecedents; and a right choice, in a free agent thus 
divinely influenced, or formed anew, is the unrestrained and unimpelled 
effect which follows by a necessity of consequence. In other words, no 
bad choice can possibly follow, but by a failure in the cause, the mind or 
disposition itself. 

13. On this principle it is, that the sovereign Being himself never errs in 
his choice. ‘The sowrce from which the act of choice proceeds is perfectly 
good, (an infinitely holy nature,) and the connexion between this cause and 
the effect, which is a right choice, is infallibly and in the nature of things 
necessarily secure. Hence it is that we never admit, or suspect, an error 
in his choice, however oe his freedom; and hence we have a firm 
ground of confidence, that the Judge of the whole earth will do right. 

14. The three qualifications mentioned belong to manasa free agent; 
but we must not confound this idea with that of a swbject of moral govern- 
ment. An infant may be the subject of government, both human and 
divine ; but cannot be, properly speaking, a free agent. Hence it follows 
that the first of the qualifications mentioned alone is essential to constitute 
a subject of moral government, in the most extensive sense of the term ; 
but in order to constitute that class of subjects who are a/so free agents, the 
other two are essential. : 

15. When these three qualifications are found in any free agent, nothing 
more is requisite to constitute moral obligation. An end is proposed—means 
firmly connected with that end are afforded, and required to be used —these 
means are physically in the power of the agent—who is also free from all 
constraint and compulsion in his act of choice. If these qualifications are 
not sufficient morally to oblige, we are fully persuaded nothing can be 
sufficient.—As to the notion, that moral ability is necessary to constitute 
moral obligation, which is maintained alike by many Arminians and most 
Antinomians, (for extremes will sometimes mect,) our author abundantly 
demonstrates its futility and absurd contradictions. —W. 
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it. This governing act must be the proper object of Pre- 
cept, or none. 

Corol. 2. It also follows, from what has been observed, 
that if there be any act, or exertion of the soul, prior to all 
free acts of choice in the case, directing and determining 
what the acts of the Will shall be; that act of the soul 
cannot properly be subject to any Coniraand or Precept, 
in any respect whatsoever, either directly or indirectly, 
immediately or remotely. Such acts cannot be subject to 
Commands directly, because they are no acts of the Will; 
being by the supposition prior to all acts of the Will, deter- 
mining and giving rise to all its acts: they not being acts 
of the Will, there can be in them no consent to or com- 
pliance with any Command. Neither can they be subject 
to Command or Precept indirectly or remotely ; for they 
are not so much as the effects or consequences of the Will, 
being prior to all its acts. So that if there be any Obedi- 
ence in that original act of the soul, determining all voli- 
tions, it is an act of Obedience wherein the Will has no 
concern at all; it preceding every act of Will. And there- 
fore, if the soul either obeys or disobeys in this act, it is 
wholly involuntarily ; there is no willing Obedience or 
rebellion, no compliance or opposition of the Will in 
ae oe : and what sort of Obedience or rebellion is 
this ! 

And thus the Arminian notion of the freedom of the 
Will consisting in the soul’s determining its own acts of 
Will, instead of being essential to moral agency, and to men 
being the subjects of moral government, is utterly incon- 
sistent with it. For if the soul determines al its acts of 
Will, it is therein subject to no Command or moral govern- 
ment, as has been now observed; because its original 
determining act is no act of Will or choice, it being prior, 
by the supposition, to every act of Will. And the soul 
cannot be the subject of Command in the act of the Will 
itself, which depends on the foregoing determining act, and 
is determined by it; inasmuch as this is necessary, being 
the necessary consequence and effect of that prior deter- 
mining act, which is not voluntary. Nor can the man be 
the subject of Command or government in his external 
actions ; because these are all necessary, being the neces- 
sary effects of the acts of the Will themselves. So that 
mankind, according to this scheme, are subjects of Com- 
mand or moral government in nothing at all; and all their 
moral agency is entirely excluded, and no room is left for 
virtue or vice in the world. ; 

So that the Arminian scheme, and not that of the Cal- 
vinists, is utterly inconsistent with moral government, and 
with all use of laws, precepts, prohibitions, promises, or 
threatenings. Neither is there any way whatsoever to make 
their principles consist with these things. For if it be said, 
that there is no prior determining act of the soul, preced- 
ing the acts of the Will, but that volitions are events that 
come to pass by pure accident, without any determining 
cause, this is most palpably inconsistent with all use of 
laws and precepts; for nothing is more plain than that 
Jaws can be of no use to direct and regulate perfect acci- 
dent : which, by the supposition of its being pure accident, 
is in no case regulated by any thing preceding ;_ but hap- 
pens, this way or that, perfectly by chance, without any 
cause or rule. The perfect uselessness ot laws and pre- 
cepts also follows from the Avmuinian notion of indifference, 
as essential to that liberty, which is requisite to virtue or 
vice. For the end of laws is to bind to one side ; and the 
end of Commands is to turn the Will one way: and there- 
fore they are of no use, unless they turn or bias the Will 
that way. But if liberty consists in indifference, then their 
biassing the Will one way only, destroys liberty ; as it puts 


* Our author does not mean by ‘ motive,” the object presented to the 
mind according to its intrinsic worth; but he takes into the account also 
the state of the mind itself, in reference to that object, according to which 
will be the appearance of it. Therefore, strictly speaking, the motive, as 
he has intimated at the commencement of this work, denotes the object as 
at stands in the view of the mind. If we do not maintain this distinction, 
the dispute will soon degenerate into a confused logomachy ; and we should 
be forced, in defending this position—that the will is ‘‘ necessarily deter- 
mined by the strongest motive’’—to adopt this, the most absurd of all con- 
clusions. that the will of every man in the present state always chooses what 
is really best, or never errs in its elections. Whereas the world is full of 
errors and delusions; things the most excellent in themselves, are com- 
monly rejected, and others the most worthless are preferred. But this could 
not happen, except on this principle, that the reality of worth differs, in those 
instances, from the appearance of it. In such cases, the difference is not 
in the object, butin the mind, when the choice takes place. For instance ; 
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the Will out of equilibrium. So that the will, having a bias, 
through the influence of binding law, laid upon it, is not 
wholly left to itself, to determine itself which way it will, 
without influence from without. * 

II. Having shown that the Will itself, especially in those 
acts which are original, leading and determining in any 
case, is the proper subject of Precept and Command—and 
not only those alterations in the body, &c. which are the 
effects of the Will—I now proceed, in the second place, to 
observe, that the very opposition or defect of the Will itself, 
in its original and determining act in the case, to a thing 
proposed or commanded, or its failing of compliance, im- 
plies a moral mability to that thing: or, in other words, 
whenever a Command requires a certain state or act of the 
Will, and the person commanded, notwithstanding the 
Command and the circumstances under which it is ex- 
hibited, still finds his Will opposite or wanting, in that, 
belonging to its state or acts, which is original and deter- 
mining in the affuir, that man is morally unable to obey 
that Command. 

This is manifest from what was observed in the first 
part concerning the nature of moral Inability, as distin- 
guished from natural: where it was observed, that a man 
may then be said to be morally unable to doa thing, when 
he is under the influence or prevalence of a contrary in- 
clination, or has a want of inclination, under such circum- 
stances and views. It is also evident, from what has been 
before proved, that the Will is always, and in every in- 
dividual act, necessarily determined by the strongest 
motive ;* and so is always unable to go against the 
motive, which, all things considered, has now the greatest 
strength and advantage to move the Will.—But not further 
to insist on these things, the truth of the position now laid 
down, viz. that when the Will is opposite to, or failing of 
a compliance with, a thing, in its original determination or 
act, it is not able to comply, appears by the consideration 
of these two things. 

1. The Will in the time of that diverse or opposite 
leading act or inclination, and when actually under its 
influence, is not able to exert itself to the contrary, to make 
an alteration, in order to a compliance. The inclination 
is unable to change itself; and that for this plain reason, 
that it is unable to incline to change itself. Present choice 
cannot at present choose to be otherwise: for that would 
be at present to choose something diverse from what is at 
present chosen. If the Will, all things now considered, 
inclines or chooses to go that way, then it cannot choose, 
all things now considered, to go the other way, and so 
cannot choose to be made to go the other way. To suppose 
that the mind is now sincerely inclined to change itself to 
a different inclination, is to suppose the mind is now truly 
inclined otherwise than it is now inclined. The Will may 
Oppose some future remote act that it is exposed to, but 
not its Own present act. 

2. As it is impossible that the Will should comply with 
the thing commanded, with respect to its leading act, by 
any act of its own, in the time of that diverse or opposite 
leading and original act, or after it has actually come 
under the influence of that determining choice or inclina- 
tion ; so it is impossible it should be determined to a 
compliance by any foregoing act; for, by the very sup- 
position, there is no foregoing act; the opposite or non- 
complying act being that act which is original and deter- 
mining in the case. Therefore it must be so, that if this 


first determining act be found non-complying, on the 


proposal of the command, the mind is morally unable to 
obey. For to suppose it to be able to obey, is to suppose 
it to be able to determine and cause its first determining 


suppose the blessed God in his true character as revealed in the Scriptures, 
the chief and an unchangeable good, be proposed to the contemplation of 
a wicked man, and his will rejects that good. Now, as the mind is in- 
capable of rejecting a good, or of choosing an evil, as such; it is plain, 
that the proper and immediate catise of difference between the reality and 
the appearance of good, is in the state of the mind. Here lies the essence 
of an erroneous choice,—the will preferring an object which is apparently 
but not really preferable. Hence it follows irrefragably, that the state of 
the mind is the true and proper source of a right and wrong choice. This 
is it that influences the appearance of an object, so as to stand in the ap- 
prehension and practical judgment of the mind as worse or better than it 
really is, Therefore, the true state of the mind and the real state of the 
object of choice, united, are the genuine parents of the objective appearance 
in the mind, morally considered, or according to the qualities of good and 
evil; and this offspring —oBsncTIVE APPEARANCE—is what our author calls 
“ the strongest motive.’’—W. 
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act to be otherwise, and that it has power better to govern 
and regulate its first governing and regulatin act, which 
is absurd; for it is to suppose a prior act of the Will, de- 
termining its first determining act; that is, an act prior to 
the first, and leading and governing the original and 
governing act of all; which is a contradiction. 

Here if it should be said, that although the mind has 
not any ability to will contrary to what it does will, in the 
original and leading act of the Will, because there is sup- 
posed to be no prior act to determine and order it otherwise, 
and the Will cannot immediately change itself, because it 
cannot at present incline to a change; yet the mind has 
an ability for the present to forbear to proceed to action, 
and taking time for deliberation ; which may be an occasion 
of the change of the inclination. 

I answer, (1.) In this objection, that seems to be for- 
gotten which was observed before, viz. that the determining 
to take the matter into consideration, is itself an act of 
the Will: and if this be all the act wherein the mind 
exercises ability and freedom, then this, by the supposition, 
must be all that can be commanded or required by pre- 
cept. And if this act be the commanding act, then all 
that has been observed concerning the commanding act of 
the Wall remains true, that the very want of it is a moral 
Inability to exert it,&c. (2.) Weare speaking concerning 
the first and leading act of the Will about the affair; and 
if determining to deliberate, or, on the contrary, to proceed 
immediately without deliberating, be the first and leading 
act; or whether it be or no, if there be another act before 
it, which determines that; or whatever be the original and 
leading act ; still the foregoing proof stands good, that the 
non-compliance of the leading act implies moral Inability 
to comply. 

If it should be objected, that these things make all 
moral Inability equal, and suppese men morally unable 
to will otherwise than they actually do will, in all cases, 
and equally so in every instance.—In answer to this ob- 
jection, I desire two things may be observed. 

First, That if by being equally unable, be meant, as 
really unable; then, so far as the Inability is merely moral, 
it is true; the Will, in every instance, acts by moral ne- 
cessity, and is morally unable to act otherwise, as truly 
and properly in one case as another; as, I humbly con- 
ceive, has been perfectly and abundantly demonstrated by 
what has been said in the preceding part of this essay. 
But yet, in some respect, the Inability may be said to be 
greater in some instances than others: though the man 
may be truly unable, (if moral Inability can truly be called 
Inability,) yet he may be further from being able to do 
some things than others. As it is in things, which men 
are naturally unable todo. A person, whose strength is no 
more than sufficient to lift the weight of one hundred 
pounds, is as truly and really unable to lift one hundred 
and one pounds, as ten thousand pounds; but yet he is 
further from being able to lift the latter weight than the 
former; and so, according to the common use of speech, 
has a greater Inability for it. So it is in moral Inability. 
A man is truly morally unable to choose contrary to a 
present inclination, which in the least degree prevails ; 
or, contrary to that motive, which, all things considered, 
has strength and advantage now to move the Will, in the 
least degree, superior to all other motives in view: but 
yet he is further from ability to resist a very strong habit, 
and a violent and deeply rooted inclination, or a motive 
vastly exceeding all others in strength. And again, the 
Inability may, in some respects, be called greater in some 
instances than others, as it may be more general and ex- 
tensive to all acts of that kind. So men may be said to be 
unable in a different sense, and to be further from moral 
ability, who have that moral Inability which is general 
and habitual, than they who have only that Inability which 
is occasional and particular.* Thus in cases of natural 
Inability ; he that is born blind may be said to be unable 
to see, in a different manner, and is, in some respects, 
Aurther from being able to see, than he whose sight is 
hindered by a transient cloud or mist. 

And besides, that which was observed in the first part of 
this discourse, concerning the Inability which attends a 


* See this distinction of moral Inability explained in Part I. Sect. IV 
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strong and settled habit, should be here remembered ; viz. 
that a fixed habit is attended with this peculiar moral 
Inability, by which it is distinguished from occasional vo- 
lition, namely, that endeavours to avoid future volitions of 
that kind, which are agreeable to such a habit, much more . 
frequently and commonly prove vain and insufficient. For 
though it is impossible there should be any sincere endea- 
yours against a present choice, yet there may be against 
yolitions of that kind, when viewed at a distance. A 
person may desire and use means to prevent future exer- 
cises of a certain inclination ; and, in order to it, may wish 
the habit might be removed; but his desires and endea- 
yours may be ineffectual. The man may be said in some 
sense to be unable; yea, even as the word unable is a rela- 
tive term, and has relation to ineffectual endeavours ; yet 
not with regard to present, but remote endeavours. 

Secondly, It must be borne in mind, according to what 
was observed before, that indeed no Inability whatsoever, 
which is merely moral, is properly called by the name of 
Inability ; and that in the strictest propriety of speech, a 
man may be said to have a thing in his power, if he has it 
at his election, and he cannot be said to be unable to doa 
thing, when he can, if he now pleases, or whenever he has 
a proper, direct, and immediate desire for it. As to those 
desires and endeavours, that may be against the exercises 
of a strong habit, with regard to which men may be said 
to be unable to avoid those exercises, they are remote de- 
sires and endeavours in two respects. first, as to time ; 
they are never against present volitions, but only against 
volitions of such a kind, when viewed at a distance. 
Secondly, as to their nature ; these opposite desires are not 
directly and properly against the habit and_ inclination it- 
self, or the volitions in which it is exercised ; for these, in 
themselves considered, are agreeable: but against some- 
thing else that attends them, or is their consequence; the 
opposition of the mind is levelled entirely against this; the 
volitions themselves are not at all opposed directly, and for 
their own sake; but only indirectly and remotely, on the 
account of something foreign. 

III. Though the opposition of the Will itself, or the 
very want of Will to a thing commanded, implies a moral 
Inability to that thing; yet, if it be, as has been already 
shown, that the being of a good state oract of Will, is a 
thing most properly required by Command ; then, in some 
cases, such a state or act of Will may properly be required, 
which at present is not, and which may also be wanting 
after it is commanded. And therefore those things may 
Pee be commanded, for which men have a moral 

nability. 

Such a state or act of the Will, may be required by 
Command, as does not already exist. For if that volition 
only may be commanded to be, which already is, there 
could be no use of precept: Commands in all cases 
would be perfectly vain and impertinent. And not only 
may such a Will be required, as is wanting before the * 
Command is given, but also such as may possibly be 
wanting afterwards; such as the exhibition of the Com- 
mand may not be effectual to produce or excite. Other- 
wise, no such thing as disobedience to a proper and right- 
ful Command is possible in any case; and there is no 
case possible, wherein there can be a faulty disobedience. 
Which Arminians cannot affirm, consistently with their 
principle: for this makes obedience to just and proper 
Commands always necessary, and disobedience impossi- 
ble. And so the Arminian would overthrow himself, 
yielding the very point we are upon, which he so strenu- 
ously denies, viz. that Law and Command are consistent 
with necessity. 

_ If merely that Inability will excuse disobedience, which 
is implied in the opposition or defect of inclination, remain- 
ing after the Command is exhibited, then wickedness 
always carries that in it which excuses it. By how much 
the more wickedness there is in a man’s heart, by so much 
is his inclination to evil the stronger, and by so much the 
more, therefore, has he of moral Inability to the good re- 
quired. His moral Inability consisting in the strength of 
his evil inclination, is the very thing wherein his wicked- 
hess consists; and yet, according to Arminian principles, 
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it must be a thing inconsistent with wickedness ; and by 
how much the more he has of it, by so much is he the fur- 
ther from wickedness. 

Therefore, on the whole, it is manifest, that moral Ina- 
bility alone (which consists in disinclination) never ren- 
ders any thing improperly the subject matter of Precept 
or Command, and never can excuse any person in disobe- 
dience, or want of conformity to a command. 

_ Natural Inability, arising from the want of natural capa- 
city, or external hinderance, (which alone is properly called 
Inability,) without doubt wholly excuses, or makes a thing 
improperly the matter of Command. If men are excused 
from doing or acting any good thing, supposed to be com- 
manded, it must be through some defect or obstacle that is 
not in the Will itself, but either in the capacity of under- 
standing, or body, or outward circumstances.——Here two 
or three things may be observed, 

1. As to spiritual acts, or any good thing in the state or 
imminent acts of the Will itself, or of the affections, (which 
are only certain modes of the exercise of the Will,) if persons 
are justly excused, it must be through want of capacity in 
the natural faculty of understanding. Thus the same 
spiritual duties, or holy affections and exercises of heart, 
cannot be required of men, as may be of angels; the ca- 
pacity of understanding being so much inferior. So men 
cannot be required to love those amiable persons, whom 
they have had no opportunity to see, or hear of, or know 
in any way agreeable to the natural state and capacity of 
the human understanding. But the insufficiency of mo- 
tives will not excuse; unless their being insufficient 
arises not from the moral state of the Will or inclination it- 
self, but from the state of the natural understanding. The 
great kindness and generosity of another may be a motive 
insufficient to excite gratitude in the person that receives 
the kindness, through his vile and ungrateful temper: in 
this case, the insufficiency of the motive arises from the 
state of the Will or inclination of heart, and does not at all 
excuse. But if this generosity is not sufficient to excite 
gratitude, being unknown, there being no means of in- 
formation adequate to the state and measure of the person’s 
faculties, this insufficiency is attended with a natural Ina- 
bility, which entirely excuses it. 

2. As to such motions of body, or exercises and altera- 
tions of mind, which do not consist in the imminent acts or 
state of the Will itself—but are supposed to be required as 
effects of the Will, in cases wherein there is no want of a 
capacity of understanding—that Inability, and that only, 
excuses, which consists in want of connexion between 
them and the Will. Ifthe Will fully complies, and the 
proposed effect does not prove, according to the laws of 
nature, to be connected with his volition, the man is per- 
fectly excused; he has a natural Inability to the thing re- 
quired. For the Will itself, as has been observed, is all 
that can be directly and immediately required by Com- 
mand ; and other things only indirectly, as connected with 
the Will. If therefore, there be a full compliance of Will, 
the person has done his duty ; and if other things do not 
prove to be connected with his volition, that is not crimi- 
nally owing to him. a 

3. Both these kinds of natural Inability, and all Ina- 
bility that excuses, may be resolved into one thing ; namely, 
want of natural capacity or strength ; either capacity of un- 
derstanding, or external strength. For when there are ex- 
ternal defects and obstacles, they would be no obstacles, 


%* On the subject of Sincerity or Insincerity in prohibitions, commands, 
counsels, invitations, and the like, in cases where God foreknows that the 
event will not take place by the compliance of the moral agent addressed, 
we may remark a few particulars in addition to our author's reasoning : 

1. The sincerity of prohibitions and commands, counsels and invitations, 
and the like, is founded—not in the event of things as good or bad, or the 
knowledge of events, or the purpose that secures some, or the necessity of 
consequence from which others flow, nor in the moral ability of the agent, 
but—in the very nature and tendency of the things themselves which are 

rohibited, commanded, or proposed, as good or evil, either intrinsically, 
if of a moral nature, or else relatively, if of positive appointment. 
Therefore, ; } 

2. Whether the event be compliance or non-compliance, the command, 
or invitation, &c. is perfectly sincere. For, in truth, these are neither more 
nor less than testimonies respecting the goodness or badness of the things in 
question, in the sense before mentioned, and the consequent obligations of 
the agent respecting them, under a forfeiture either declared or implied. 

onsequently, es 
4A leptsoutt can attach to a command only on supposition that the 
goodness or badness of the event were the ground of the signified will, while 
at the same time another event, diverse from that which actually takes 
place, was purposed by the same will. But, 
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were it not for the imperfection and limitations of under- 
standing and strength. 

Corol. If things for which men have a moral Inability 
may properly be the matter of Precept or Command, then 
they may also of invitation and counsel. Commands and 
imvitations come very much to the same thing ; the differ- 
ence is only circumstantial: Commands are as much a 
manifestation of the Will of him that speaks, as invita- 
tions, and as much testimonies of expectation of compli- 
ance. The difference between them lies in nothing that 
touches the affair in hand. The main difference between 
Command and invitation consists in the enforcement of the 
Will of him who commands or invites. In the latter it ig his 
kindness, the goodness from which his Will arises: in the 
former it is his authority. But whatever be the ground of 
Will in him that speaks, or the enforcement of what he says, 
yet, seeing neither his Will, nor his expectation, is any 
more testified in the one case than the other; therefore, a 
person being directed by invitation, is no more an evi- 
dence of insincerity in him that directs—in manifesting 
either a Will or expectation which he has not—than a per- 
son being known to be morally unable to do what he is di- 
rected by command is an evidence of insincerity. So that 
all this grand objection of Arminians against the Inability 
of fallen men to exert faith in Christ, or to perform other 
spiritual duties, from the sincerity of God’s counsels and 
invitations, must be without force.* 


SECT. V. 


That Sincerity of Desires and Endeavours, which is sup- 
posed to excuse in the non-performance of things in 
themselves good, particularly considered. 


Ir is much insisted on by many, that some men, though 
they are not able to perform spiritual duties, such as re- 
pentance of sin, love to God, a cordial acceptance of Christ 
as exhibited and offered in the gospel, &c. yet may sincerely 
desire and endeavour after these things ; and therefore must 
be excused ; it being unreasonable to blame them for the 
omission of those things, which they sincerely desire and 
endeavour to do, but cannot. Concerning this matter, the 
following things may be observed. 

1. What is here supposed, is a great mistake, and gross 
absurdity ; even that men may sincerely choose and desire 
those spiritual duties of love, acceptance, choice, rejection, 
&c. consisting in the exercise of the Will itself, or in the 
disposition and inclination of the heart ; and yet not able 
to perform or exert them. This is absurd, because it is 
absurd to suppose that a man should directly, properly, and 
sincerely incline to have an inclination, which at the same 
time is contrary to his inclination: for that is to suppose 
him not to be inclined to that which he is inclined to. If 
a man, in the state and acts of his Will and inclination, 
properly and directly falls in with those duties, he therein 
performs them: for the duties themselves consist in that 
very thing; they consist in the state and acts of the Will 
being so formed and directed. If the soul properly and 
sincerely falls in with a certain proposed act of Will or 
choice, the soul therein makes that choice its own. Even 
as when a moving body falls in with a proposed direction 
of its motion, that is the same thing as to move in that 
direction. 


4, Strictly speaking, no events, as such, are the objects of purpose ; but 
rather, the purpose respects the good antecedents, whereby good events, 
following by necessity of consequence, are infallibly secured. Besides, 

5. It is highly absurd, as must appear from the nature of law and obliga- 
tion, to suppose that the sincerity of legislative or inviting will should de- 
pend on the event of compliance or non-compliance. Surely the sincerity 
of a lawgiver is not affected, whether all obey, or only some, or even none, 
Legislation is a ede peeeein let oe nd ries prohibited is evil, 

ing commanded is good, to the party. nee, J 
Orr ee cra equent, wiiethor good or a0, is objectively established, or 
hypothetically proposed, by the legislator; and the antecedent is supposed 
to be within the reach, or, physically considered, placed within the power, 
i Therefore, 
Be eats abuse of his physical power, in reference to the antece- 
dent, constitutes the criminality, and the right use of it constitutes the 
virtue, of an action. Andthen alone is physical power, in fact, used aright 
when it is the instrument of moral rectitude, or a right state of mind. i) 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? ? Even so, every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth “evil fruit. A 


good tree (ag such) cannot bring forth evil fruit; neither can a corrupt tree 


(as such) bring forth good fruit.—-W. 
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2. That which is called a Desire and Willingness for those 
inward duties, in such as do not perform them, has respect 
to these duties only indirectly and remotely, and is im- 
properly so called ; not only because (as was observed be- 
fore) it respects those good volitions only in a distant view, 
and with respect to future time; but also because ever- 
more, not these things themselves, but something else that 
is foreign, is the object that terminates these volitions and 
Desires. ; , 

A drunkard, who continues in his drunkenness, being 
under the power of a violent appetite to strong drink, and 
without any love to virtue; but being also extremely 
covetous and close, and very much exercised and grieved 
at the diminution of his estate, and prospect of poverty, 
may ina sort desire the virtue of temperance; and though 
his present Will is to gratify his extravagant appetite, yet 
he may wish he had a heart to forbear future acts of in- 
temperance, and forsake his excesses, through an unwill- 
ingness to part with his money: but still he goes on with 
his drunkenness; his wishes and endeavours are insuffi- 
cient and ineffectual: such a man has no proper, direct, 
sincere Willingness to forsake this vice, and the vicious 
deeds which belong to it; for he acts voluntarily in con- 
tinuing to drink to excess: his Desire is very improperly 
called a Willingness to be temperate ; it is no true Desire of 
that virtue; for it is not that virtue, that terminates his 
wishes ; nor have they any direct respect at all to it. It is 
only the saving of his money, or the avoiding of poverty, 
that terminates and exhausts the whole strength of his De- 
sire. The virtue of temperance is regarded only very in- 
directly and improperly, even as a necessary means of gra- 
tifying the vice of covetousness. 

So, a man of an exceedingly corrupt and wicked heart, 
who has no love to God and Jesus Christ, but, on the con- 
trary, being very profanely and carnally inclined, has the 
greatest distaste of the things of religion, and enmity against 
them ; yet being of a family, that, from one generation to 
another; have most of them died, in youth, of an here- 
ditary consumption; and so having little hope of living 
long; and having been instructed in the necessity of a 
supreme love to Christ, and gratitude for his death and 
sufferings, in order to his salvation from eternal misery ; if 
under these circumstances he should, through fear of eter- 
nal torments, wish he had such a disposition ; but his pro- 
fane and carnal heart remaining, he continues still in his 
habitual distaste of, and enmity to God and religion, and 
wholly without any exercise of that love and gratitude, (as 
doubtless the very devils themselves, notwithstanding all 
the devilishness of their temper, would wish for a holy 
heart, if by that means they could get out of hell:) in this 
case, there is no sincere Willingness to love Christ and 
choose him as his chief good: these holy dispositions and 
exercises are not at all the direct object of the Will: they 
truly share no part of the inclination or desire of the soul ; 
but all is terminated on deliverance from torment: and 
these graces and pious volitions, notwithstanding this 
forced consent, are looked upon as in themselves unde- 
sirable; as when a sick man desires a dose he greatly 
abhors, in order to save his life. From these things it 
appears, 

3. That this indirect Willingness is not that exercise of 
the Will which the command requires; but is entirely a 
different one; being a volition of a different nature, and 
terminated altogether on different objects ; wholly falling 
short of that virtue of Will, to which the command has 
respect. 

4. This other volition, which has only some indirect 
concern with the duty required, cannot excuse for the want 
of that good will itself, which is commanded ; being not 
the thing which answers and fulfils the command, and 
Bete wholly destitute of the virtue which the command 
seeks. 

Further to illustrate this matter. If a child has a most 
excellent father that has ever treated him with fatherly 
kindness and tenderness, and has every way, in the highest 
degree, merited his love and dutiful regard, and is withal 
very wealthy ; but the son is of so vile a disposition, that 
he inveterately hates his father; and yet, apprehending 
that his hatred of him is like to prove his ruin, by bringing 
him finally to those abject circumstances, which are ex- 
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ceedingly adverse to his avarice and ambition ; he, there- 
fore, wishes it were otherwise: but yet remaining under 
the invincible power of his vile and malignant disposition, 
he continues still in his settled hatred of his father. Now, 
if such a son’s indirect Willingness to love and honour his 
father, at all acquits or excuses before God, for his failing 
of actually exercising these dispositions towards him, 
which God requires, it must be on one of these accounts. 
(1.) Either, That it answers and fulfils the command. 
But this it does not by the supposition; because the thing 
commanded is love and honour to his worthy parent. If 
the command be proper and just, as is supposed, then it 
obliges to the thing commanded ; and so nothing else but 
that can answer the obligation. Or, (2.) It must be at 
least, because there is that virtue or goodness in his in- 
direct Willingness, that is equivalent to the virtue required ; 
and so balances or countervails it, and makes up for the 
want of it. But that also is contrary to the supposition. 
The Willingness the son has merely from a regard to money 
and honour, has no goodness in it, to countervail the want 
of the pious filial respect required. 

Sincerity and reality, in that indirect Willingness, which 
has been spoken of, does not make it the better. That 
which is real and hearty is often called sincere ; whether 
it be in virtue or vice. Some persons are sincerely bad ; 
others are sincerely good ; and others may be sincere and 
hearty in things, which are in their own nature zndifferent ; 
as a man may be sincerely desirous of eating when he is 
hungry. But being sincere, hearty, and in good earnest, 
is no virtue, unless it be in a thing that is virtuous. A 
man may be sincere and hearty in joining a crew of pirates, 
or a gang of robbers. When the devils cried out, and 
besought Christ not to torment them, it was no mere pre- 
tence; they were very hearty in their desires not to be tor- 
mented: but this did not make their Will or Desire vir- 
tuous. And if men have sincere Desires, which are in 
their kind and nature no better, it can be no excuse for 
the want of any required virtue. 

And as a man’s Sincerity in such an indirect Desire or 
willingness to do his duty, as has been mentioned, cannot 
excuse for the want of performance; so it is with Endea- 
vours arising from such a Willingness. The Endeavours 
can have no more goodness in them, than the Will of which 
they are the effect and expression. And, therefore, how- 
ever sincere and real, and however great a person’s En- 
deavours are; yea, though they should be to the utmost 
of his ability; unless the Will from which they proceed 
be truly good and virtuous, they can be of no avail or 
weight whatsoever in a moral respect. That which is not 
truly virtuous is, in God’s sight, good for nothing: and so 
can be of no value, or influence, in his account, to make up 
for any moral defect. For nothing can counterbalance evil, 
but good. If evil be in one scale, and we puta great deal 
into the other of sincere and earnest Desires, and many and 
great Endeavours ; yet, if there be no real goodness in all, 
there is no weight in it; and so it does nothing towards 
balancing the real weight, which is in the opposite scale. 
It is only like substracting a thousand noughts from 
before a real number, which leaves the sum just as it was. 

Indeed such Endeavours may have a negatively good 
influence. Those things, which have no positive virtue, 
have no positive moral influence; yet they may be an 
occasion of persons avoiding some positive evils. As ifa 
man were in the water with a neighbour to whom he had 
ill will, and who could not swim, holding him by his hand ; 
this neighbour was much in debt to him,—the man is 
tempted to let him sink and drown—but refuses to comply 
with the temptation; not from love to his neighbour, but 
from the love of money, and because by his drowning he 
should lose his debt ; that which he does in preserving his 
neighbour from drowning, is nothing good in the sight of 
God: yet hereby he avoids the greater guilt that would 
have been contracted, if he had designedly let his neigh- 
bour sink and aces But when Arminians, in their dis- 
putes with Calvinists, insist so much on sincere Desires 
and Endeavours, as what must excuse men, must be ac- 
cepted of God, &c. it is manifest they have respect to some 
pate moral weight or influence of those Desires and 

ndeavours. Accepting, justifying, or excusing on the 
account of sincere Endeavours, (as they are called,) and 
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men doing what they can, &c. has relation to some moral 
value, something that is accepted as good, and as such, 
countervailing some defect. 

But there is a great and unknown deceit, arising from 
the ambiguity of the phrase, sincere Endeavours. Indeed 
there is a vast indistinctness and unfixedness in most, or 
at least very many of the terms used to express things 
pertaining to moral and spiritual matters. Whence arise 
imnumerable mistakes, strong prejudices, inextricable con- 
fusion, and endless controversy.—The word sincere is most 
commonly used to signify something that is good: men are 
habituated to understand by it the same as honest and up- 
right ; which terms excite an idea of something good in 
the strictest and highest sense; good in the sight of him, 
who sees not only the outward appearance, but the heart. 
‘And, therefore, men think that if a person be sincere, he, 
will certainly be accepted. If it be said that any one is 
sincere in his Endeavours, this suggests, that his heart is 
good, that there is no defect of duty, as to virtuous incli- 
nation ; he honestly and uprightly desires and endeavours to 
do as he is required ; and this leads them to suppose, that it 
would be very hard and unreasonable to punish him, only 
because he is unsuccessful in his Endeavours, the thing 
endeavoured after being beyond his power.—Whereas it 
ought to be observed, that the word sincere has these differ- 
ent significations. 

1. Sincerity, as the word is sometimes used, signifies no 
more than reality of Will and Endeavour, with respect to 
any thing that is professed or pretended; without any 
consideration of the nature of the principle or aim, whence 
this real Will and true Endeavour arises. If a man has 
some real Desire either direct or indirect to obtain a thing, 
or does really endeavour after it, he is said sincerely to de- 
sire or endeavour, without any consideration of the goodness 
of the principle from which he acts, or any excellency or 
worthiness of the end for which he acts. Thusa man who 
is kind to his neighbour’s wife, who is sick and languish- 
ing, and very helpful in her case, makes a show of desiring 
and endeavouring her restoration to health and vigour ; and 
not only makes such a show, but there is a reality in his 

retence, he does heartily and earnestly desire to have her 

ealth restored, and uses his true and utmost Endeavours 
for it: he is said stncerely to desire and endeavour after it, 
because he does so truly or really; thovgh perhaps the 
principle he acts from, is no other than a vile and scandal- 
ous passion ; having lived in adultery with her, he earnestly 
desires to have her health and vigour restored, that he may 
return to his criminal pleasures. Or, 

2. By Sincerity is meant, not merely a reality of Will 
and Endeavour of some sort, and from some consideration 
or other, but a virtuous Sincerity. That is, that in the per- 
formance of those particular acts, that are the matter of 
virtue or duty, there be not only the matter, but the form 
and essence of virtue, consisting in the aim that governs 
the act, and the principle exercised init. There is not only 
the reality of the act, that is as it were the body of the duty ; 
but also the soul, which should properly belong to such a 
body. In this sense, a man is said to be sincere, when he 
acts with a pure intention ; not from sinister views : he not 
only in reality desires and seeks the thing to be done, or 
qualification to be obtained, for some end or other; but he 
wills the thing directly and properly, as neither forced nor 
bribed ; the virtue of the thing is properly the object of the 
Will. 

In the former sense, a man is said to be sincere, in op- 
position to a mere pretence, and show of the particular 
thing to be done or exhibited, without any real Desire or 
Endeavour at all. In the latter sense, a man is said to be 
sincere, in opposition to that show of virtue there is in 
merely doing the matter of duty, without the reality of the 
virtue itself in the soul. A man may be sincere in the 
former sense, and yet in the latter be in the sight of God, 
who searches the heart, a vile hypocrite. 

In the latter kind of sincerity, only, is there any thing 
truly valuable or acceptable in the sight of God. And 
this is what in Scripture is called Sincerity, uprightness, 
integrity, “truth in the inward parts,” and “being of a 
ericct heart.” And if there be such a Sincerity, and such 
a degree of it as there ought to be, and there be any thing 
further that the man is not able to perform, or which does 
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not prove to be connected with his sincere Desires and 
Endeayours, the man is wholly excused and acquitted in 
the sight of God ; his Will shall surely be accepted for his 
deed: and such a sincere Will and Endeavour is all that 
in strictness is required of him, by any command of God. 
But as to the other kind of Sincerity of Desires and En- 
deavours, having no virtue in it, (as was observed before,) 
it can be of no avail before God, in any case, to recom- 
mend, satisfy, or excuse, and has no positive moral weight 
or influence whatsoever. 

Corol. 1. Hence it may be inferred, that nothing in the 
reason and nature of things appears from the consideration 
of any moral weight in the former kind of Sincerity, 
leading us to suppose, that God has made any positive 
promises of salvation, or grace, or any saving assistance, 
or any spiritual benefit whatsoever, to any Desires, prayers, 
Endeavours, striving, or obedience of those, who hitherto 
have no true virtue or holiness in their hearts ; though we 
should suppose all the Sincerity,and the utmost degree 
of Endeavour, that is possible to be in a person without 
holiness. 

Some object against God requiring, as the condition of 
salvation, those holy exercises, which are the result of a 
supernatural renovation; such as a supreme respect to 
Christ, love to God, loving holiness for its own sake, &c. 
that these inward dispositions and exercises are above 
men’s power, as they are by nature ; and therefore that we 
may conclude, that when men are brought to be sincere in 
their Endeavours, and do as well as they can, they are 
accepted ; and that this must be all that God requires, in 
order to their being received as the objects of his favour, 
and must be what God has appointed as the condition of 
salvation. Concerning this, I would observe, that in such 
manner of speaking as “men being accepted because they 
are sincere, and do as well as they can,” there is evidently 
a supposition of some virtue, some degree of that which 
is truly good; though it does not go so far as were to be 
wished. For if men do what they can, unless their so 
doing be from some good principle, disposition, or exercise 
of heart, some virtuous inclination or act of the Will; 
their so doing what they can, is in some respect not a 
whit better than if they did nothing at all. In such a 
case, there is no more positive moral goodness in a man 
doing what he can, than in a windmill doing what it can; 
because the action does no more proceed from virtue: 
and there is nothing in such Sincerity of Endeavour, or 
doing what we can, that should render it any more a fit 
recommendation to positive favour and acceptance, or the 
condition of any reward or actual benefit, than doing no- 
thing; for both the one and the other are alike nothing, as 
to any true moral weight or value. 

Corol. 2. Hence also it follows, there is nothing that 
appears in the reason and nature of things, which can 
justly lead us to determine, that God will certainly give 
the necessary means of salvation, or some way or other 
bestow true holiness and eternal life on those heathens, 
who are sincere (in the sense above explained) in their 
Endeavours to find out the Will of the Deity, and to 
fees, him, according to their light, that they may escape 

is future displeasure and wrath, and obtain happiness in 
the future state, through his favour. 


SECT. VI. 


Liberty of Indifference, not only not necessary to Virtue, 
but utterly inconsistent with it ; and all, either virtuous 
or vicious habits or inclinations, inconsistent with Ar- 
minian notions of Liberty and moral Agency. 


. To suppose such a freedom of Will, as Arminians talk 
of, to be requisite to Virtue and Vice, is many ways con- 
trary to common sense. 

Tf Indifference belong to Liberty of Will, as Arminzans 
suppose, and it be essential to a virtuous action, that it be 
performed in a state of Liberty, as they also suppose ; it 
will follow, that it is essential to a virtuous action, that it 
be performed in a state of Indifference: and if it be per- 
formed in a state of Indifference, then doubtless it must be 
performed in the time of Indifference. And soit will fol- 
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low, that in order to the Virtue of an act, the heart must 
be indifferent in the time of the performance of that act, 
and the more indifferent and cold the heart is with relation 
to the act performed, so much the better; because the act 
is performed with so much the greater Liberty. But is 
this agreeable to the light of nature? Is it agreeable to the 
notions which mankind in all ages have of Virtue, that it 
lies in what is contrary to Indifference, even in the fen- 
dency and inclination of the heart to virtuous action ; 
and that the stronger the inclination, and so the further 
from Indifference, the more virtuous the heart, and so 
much the more praiseworthy the act which proceeds 
from it ? 

If we should suppose (contrary to what has been before 
demonstrated) that there may be an act of Will in a state of 
Indifference ; for instance, this act, viz. The Will deter- 
mining to put itself out of a state of Indifference, and to 
give itself a preponderation one way; then it would follow, 
on Arminian principles, that this act or determination of 
the Will is that alone wherein Virtue consists, because this 
only is performed, while the mind remains in a state of 
Indifference, and so in a state of Liberty: for when once 
the mind is put out of its equilibrium, it is no longer in 
such a state; and therefore all the acts, which follow after- 
wards, proceeding from bias, can have the nature neither 
of Virtue nor Vice. Or if the thing which the Will can 
do, while yet ina state of Indifference, and so of Liberty, 
be only to suspend acting, and determine to take the mat- 
ter into consideration; then this determination is that 
alone wherein Virtue consists, and not proceeding to action 
after the scale is tured by consideration. So that it will 
follow, from these principles, that whatever is done after 
the mind, by any means, is once out of its equilibrium, 
and arises from an inclination, has nothing of the nature of 
Virtue or Vice, and is worthy of neither blame uor praise. 
But how plainly contrary is this to the universal sense of 
mankind, and to the notion they have of sincerely vir- 
tuous actions! Which is, that they proceed from a heart 
well disposed and well inclined ; and the stronger, the more 
fixed and determined, the good disposition of the heart, the 
greater the sincerity of Virtue, and so the more of its truth 
and reality. But if there be any acts, which are done ina 
state of equilibrium, or spring immediately from perfect 
Indifference and coldness of heart, they cannot arise from 
any good principle or disposition in the heart; and, con- 
sequently, according to common sense, have no sincere 
goodness in them, having no Virtue of heart in them. To 
have a virtuous heart, is to havea heart that favours Virtue, 
and is friendly to it, and not one perfectly cold and indif- 
ferent about it. 

And besides, the actions that are done in a state of In- 
difference, or that arise immediately out of such a state, 
cannot be virtuous, because, by the supposition, they are 
not determined by any preceding choice. For if there be 
preceding choice, then choice intervenes between the act 
and the state of Indifference ; which is contrary to the 
supposition of the act arising immediately out of Indiffer- 
ence. But those acts which are not determined by pre- 
ceding choice, cannot be virtuous or vicious, by Arminian 
principles, because they are not determined by the Will. 
So that neither one way, nor the other, can any actions be 
virtuous or vicious, according to those principles. If the 
action be determined by a preceding act of choice, it cannot 
be virtuous ; because the action is not done in a state of 
Indifference, nor does immediately arise from such a state ; 
and so is not done in a state of Liberty. If the action be 
not determined by a preceding act of choice, then it cannot 
be virtuous ; because then the Will is not self-determined 
mit. So that it is made certain, that neither Virtue nor 
Vice can ever find any place in the universe ! 

Moreover, that it is necessary to a virtuous action that 
it be performed in a state of Indifference, under a notion 
of that being a state of Liberty, is contrary to common 
sense; as it is a dictate of common sense, that Indiffer- 
ence itself, in many cases, is vicious, and so to a high de- 
gree. As if when I see my neighbour or near friend, and 
one who has in the highest degree merited of me, in ex- 
treme distress, and ready to perish, I find an Indifference 
in my heart with respect to any thing proposed to be done, 
which I can easily do, for his relief. So if it should be 
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proposed to me to blaspheme God, or kill my father, or 
do numberless other things, which might be mentioned ; 
the being indifferent, for a moment, would be highly 
vicious and vile. ‘ 

And it may be further observed, that to suppose this 
Liberty of Indifference is essential to Virtue and Vice, de- 
stroys the great difference of degrees of the guilt of dif- 
ferent crimes, and takes away the heinousness of the most 
flagitious, horrid iniquities ; such as adultery, bestiality, 
murder, perjury, blasphemy, &c. For, according to these 
principles, there is no harm at all in having the mind ina 
state of perfect Indifference with respect to these crimes ; 
nay, it is absolutely necessary in order to any Virtue in 
avoiding them, or Vice in doing them. But for the mind 
to be in a state of Indifference with respect to them, is to 
be next door to doing them: it is then infinitely near to> 
choosing, and so committing the fact: for equilibrium is 
the next step to a degree of preponderation; and one, 
even the least degree of preponderation (all things consi- 
dered) is choice. And not only so, but for the Will to be 
in a state of perfect equilibrium with respect to such 
crimes, is for the mind to be in such a state, as to be full 
as likely to choose them as to refuse them, to do them as 
to omit them. And if our minds must be in such a state, 
wherein it is as near to choosing as refusing, and wherein 
it must of necessity, according to the nature of things, be 
as likely to commit them, as to refrain from them; where 
is the exceeding heinousness of choosing and committing 
them? If there be no harm in often being in such a state, 
wherein the probability of doing and forbearing are exactly 
equal, there being an equilibrium, and no more tendency 
to one than the other; then, according to the nature and 
laws of such a contingence, it may be expected, as an in- 
evitable consequence of such a disposition of things, that 
we should choose them as often as reject them: that it 
should generally so fall out is necessary, as equality in the 
effect is the natural consequence of the equal tendency of 
the cause, or of the antecedent state of things from which 
the effect arises. Why then should we be so exceedingly 
to blame, if it does so fall out? 

It is many ways apparent, that the Armznian scheme of 
Liberty is utterly inconsistent with the being of any such 
things as either virtuous or vicious habits or dispositions. 
If Liberty of Indifference be essential to moral Agency, 
then there can be no Virtue in any habitual inclinations 
of the heart; which are contrary to Indifference, and im- 
ply in their nature the very destruction and exclusion of 


‘it. They suppose nothing can be virtuous in which no 


Liberty is exercised ; but how absurd is it to talk of exer- 
cising Indifference under bias and preponderation ! 

And if self-determining power in the Will be necessary 
to moral Agency, praise, blame, &c. then nothing done by 
the Will can be any further praiseworthy or blamewor- 
thy, than so far as the Will is moved, swayed, and deter- 
mined by itself, and the scales turned by the sovereign 
power the Will has over itself. And therefore the Will 
must not be out of its balance, preponderation must not 
be determined and effected before-hand ; and so the self 
determining act anticipated. Thus it appears another 
way, that habitual bias is inconsistent with that Liberty, 
which Arminians suppose to be necessary to Virtue or 
Vice; and so it follows, that habitual bias itself cannot be 
either virtuous or vicious. ’ 

The same thing follows from their doctrine concerning 
the Inconsistence of Necessity with Liberty, praise, dis- 
praise, &c. None will deny, that bias and inclination 
may be so strong as to be invincible, and leave no possi- 
bility of the Will determining contrary to it; and so be 
attended with Necessity. This Dr. Whitby allows con- 
cerning the Will of God, angels, and glorified saints, with 
respect to good; and the Will of devils, with respect to 
evil. Therefore, if Necessity be inconsistent with Liberty ; 
then, when fixed inclination is to such a degree of strength, 
it utterly excludes all Virtue, Vice, praise, or blame. And, 
if so, then the nearer habits are to this strength, the more 
do they impede Liberty, and so diminish praise and 
blame. If very strong habits destroy Liberty, the lesser 
ones proportionably hinder it, according to their degree of 
strength. And therefore it will follow, that then is the act 
most virtuous or vicious, when performed without any in- 
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clination or habitual bias at all; because it is then per- 
formed with most Liberty. 

Every prepossessing fixed bias on the mind brings a 
degree of moral inability for the contrary ; because so far 
as the mind is biassed and prepossessed, so much hinder- 
ance is there of the contrary. And therefore if moral 
inability be inconsistent with moral Agency, or the nature 
of Virtue and Vice, then, so far as there is any such thing 
as evil disposition of heart, or habitual depravity of incli- 
nation ; whether covetousness, pride, malice, cruelty, or 
whatever else ; so much the more excusable persons are ; 
so much the less have their evil acts of this kind the nature 
of Vice. And on the contrary, whatever excellent dispo- 
sitions and inclinations they have. so much are they the 
less virtuous. 

It is evident, that no habitual disposition of heart can 
be in any degree virtuous or vicious, or the actions which 
pected from them at all praiseworthy or blameworthy. 

ecause, though we should suppose the habit not to be of 
such strength, as wholly to take away all moral ability and 
self-determining power ; or may be partly from bias, and in 
pet from self-determination ; yet in \this case, all that is 

m antecedent bias must be set aside, as of no consi- 
deration ; and in estimating the degree of Virtue or Vice, 
no more must be considered than what arises from self- 
determining power, without any influence of that bias, be- 
cause Liberty is exercised in no more: so that all that is 
the exercise of habitual inclination is thrown away, as not 
belonging to the morality of the action. By which it 
appears, that no exercise of these habits, let them be 
stronger or weaker, can ever have any thing of the nature 
of either Virtue or Vice. 

Here if any one should say, that notwithstanding all 
these things, there may be the nature of Virtue and Vice 
in the habits of the mind; because these habits may be 
the effects of those acts, wherein the mind exercised Li- 
berty ; that however the forementioned reasons will prove 
that no habits, which are natural, or that are born or cre- 
ated with us, can be either virtuous or vicious; yet they 
will not prove this of habits, which have been acquired and 
established by repeated free acts. ; ¥ 

To such an objector I would say, that this evasion will 
not at all help the matter. For if freedom of Will be essential 
to the very nature of Virtue and Vice, then there is no 
Virtue or Vice but only in that very thing, wherein this 
Liberty is exercised. Ifa man in one or more things, that 
he does, exercises Liberty, and then by those acts is brought 
into such circumstances, that his Liberty ceases, and there 
follows a long series of acts or events that come to pass 
necessarily ; those consequent acts are not virtuous or 
vicious, rewardable or punishable; but only the free acts 
that established this necessity ; for in them alone was the 
man free. The following effects, that are necessary, have 
no more of the nature of Virtue or Vice, than health or 
sickness of body have properly the nature of Virtue or 
Vice, being the effects of a course of free acts of temper- 
ance or intemperance ; or than the good qualities of a clock 
are of the nature of Virtue, which are the effects of free 
acts of the artificer; or the goodness and sweetness of the 
fruits of a garden are moral Virtues, being the effects of 
the free and faithful acts of the gardener. If Liberty be 
absolutely requisite to the morality of actions, and necessity 
wholly inconsistent _with it, as Arminzans greatly insist ; 
then no necessary effects whatsoever, let the cause be never 
so good or bad, can be virtuous or vicious; but the Virtue 
or ae must be only in the free cause. Agreeably to this, 
Dr. Whitby supposes, the necessity that attends the good 
and evil habits of the saints in heaven, and damned in 
hell, which are the consequence of their free acts in their 
state of probation, are not rewardable or punishable. 

On the whole, it appears, that if the notions of Armimians 
concerning Liberty and moral Agency be true, it will follow, 
that there is no virtue in any such habits or qualities as 
humility, meekness, patience, mercy, gratitude, generosity, 
heavenly-mindedness ; nothing at all praiseworthy in loving 
Christ above father and mother, wife and children, or our 
own lives; or in delight in holiness, hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness, love to enemies, universal benevo- 
lence to mankind : and, on the other hand, there is nothing 
at all vicious, or worthy of dispraise, in the most sordid, 
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beastly, malignant, devilish dispositions ; in being ungrate- 
ful, profane, habitually hating God, and things sacred and 
holy ; or in being most treacherous, envious, and cruel to- 
wards men. For all these things are dispositions and in- 
clinations of the heart. And in short, there is no such 
thing as any virtuous or vicious quality of mind ; no such 
thing as inherent virtue and holiness, or vice and sin: and 
the stronger those habits or dispositions are, which used 
to be called virtuous and vicious, the further they are from 
being so indeed; the more violent men’s lusts are, the 
more fixed their pride, envy, ingratitude, and maliciousness, 
still the further are they from being blameworthy. If there 
be a man that by his own repeated acts, or by any other 
means, is come to be of the most hellish disposition, 
desperately inclined to treat his neighbours with injurious- 
hess, contempt, and malignity ; the further they should be 
from any disposition to be angry with him, or in the least 
to blame him. So, on the other hand, if there be a person, 
who is of a most excellent spirit, strongly inclining him to 
the most amiable actions, admirably meek, benevolent, &c. 
so much is he further from any thing rewardable or com- 
mendable. On which principles, the man Jesus Christ was 
very far from being praiseworthy for those acts of holiness 
and kindness which he performed, these propensities being 
strong in his heart. And above all, the infinitely holy and: 
gracious God is infinitely remote from any thing commend- 
able, his good inclinations being infinitely strong, and he, 
therefore, at the utmost possible distance from being at 
Liberty. And in all cases, the stronger the inclinations of 
any are to Virtue, and the more they love it, the less vir- 
tuous, and the more they love wickedness, the less vicious 
they are. Whether these things are agreeable to Scrip- 
ture, let every Christian, and every man who has read the 
Bible, judge: and whether they are agreeable to common 
sense, let every one judge, that has human understanding in 
exercise. 

And, if we pursue these principles, we shall find that 
Virtue and Vice are wholly excluded out of the world ; and 
that there never was, nor ever can be, any such thing as one 
or the other; either in God, angels, ormen. No propensity, 
disposition, or habit can be virtuous or vicious, as has 
been shown; because they, so far as they take place, de- 
stroy the freedom of the Will, the foundation of all moral 
Agency, and. exclude all capacity of either Virtue or Vice. 
—And if habits and dispositions themselves be not vir- 
tuous nor vicious, neither can the exercise of these dis- 
positions be so: for the exercise of bias is not the exercise 
of free self-determining Will, and so there is no exercise 
of Liberty in it. Consequently, no man is virtuous or vi- 
cious, either in being well or ill disposed, nor in acting from 
a good or bad disposition. And whether this bias or dis- 
position be habitual or not, if it exists but a moment before 
the act of Will which is the effect of it, it alters not the case, 
as to the necessity of the effect. Or if there be no previ- 
ous disposition at all, either habitual or occasional, that 
determines the act, then it is not choice that determines it : 
it is therefore a contingence, that happens to the man, 
arising from nothing in him; and is necessary, as to any 
inclination or choice of his; and, therefore, cannot make 
him either the better or worse ; any more than a tree is better 
than other trees, because it oftener happens to be lighted 
upon by a nightingale ; or a rock more vicious than other 
rocks, because rattle-snakes have happened oftener to crawl 
over it. So, that there is no Virtue nor Vice in good or 
bad_ dispositions, either fixed or transient; nor any Virtue 
or Vice in acting from any good or bad previous inclina- 
tion; nor yet any Virtue or Vice in acting wholly without 
any previous inclination. Where then shall we find room 
for Virtue or Vice? 


SECT. VII. 

Arminian notions of moral Agency inconsistent with all 
Influence of Motive and Inducement, in either virtuous 
or vicious actions. 

As Arminian notions of that liberty which is essential 


to virtue or vice, are inconsistent with common sense, in 
their being inconsistent with all virtuous or vicious habits 
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and dispositions ; so they are no less inconsistent with all 
influence of Motives in moral actions.—Such influence 
equally against those notions of liberty, whether there be, 
previous to the act of choice, a preponderancy of the incli- 
nation, or a preponderancy of those circumstances, which 
have a tendency to move the inclination. And, indeed, it 
comes to just the same thing: to say, the circumstances of 
the mind are such as tend to sway and turn its ¢nclination 
one way, is the same thing, as to say, the inclination of the 
mind, as under such circumstances, tends that way. 

Or if any think it most proper to say, that Motives do 
alter the inclination, and give a new bias to the mind, it will 
not alter the case, as to the present argument. For if 
Motives operate by giving the mind an inclination, then 
they operate by destroying the mind’s indifference, and lay- 
ing it under a bias. But to do this, is to destroy the 
Arminian freedom : it is not to leave the Will to its own 
self-determination, but to bring it into subjection to the 
power of something extrinsic, which operates upon it, sways 
and determines it, previous to its own determmation. So 
that what is done from Motive, cannot be either virtuous 
or vicious. Besides, if the acts of the Will are excited by 
Motives, those Motives are the causes of those acts of the 
Will; which makes the acts of the Will necessary ; as effects 
necessarily follow the efficiency of the cause. And if the 
influence and power of the Motive causes the volition, then 
the influence of the Motive determines volition, and voli- 
tion does not determine itself; and so is not free, in the 
sense of Arminians, (as has been largely shown already,) 
and consequently can be neither virtuous nor vicious. 

The supposition which has already been taken notice of 
as an insufficient evasion in other cases, would be, in like 
manner, impertinently alleged in this case; namely, the 
supposition that liberty consists in a power of suspending 
action for the present, in order to deliberation. Ifit should 
be said, Though it be true, that the Will is under a neces- 
sity of finally following the strongest Motive; yet it may, 
for the present, forbear to act upon the Motive presented, 
till there has been opportunity thoroughly to consider it, 
and compare its real weight with the merit of other Motives. 
I answer as follows : 

Here again, it must be remembered, that if determining 
thus to suspend and consider, be that act of the Will, 
wherein alone liberty is exercised, then in this all virtue 
and vice must consist ; and the acts that follow this consi- 
deration, and are the effects of it, being necessary, are no 
more virtuous or vicious than some good or bad events, 
which happen when they are fast asleep, and are the conse- 
quences of what they did when they were awake. There- 
fore, I would here observe two things : 

1. To suppose, that all virtue and vice, in every case, 
consists in determining, whether to take time for consider- 
ation or not, is not agreeable to common sense. For, ac- 
cording to such a supposition, the most horrid crimes, 
adultery, murder, sodomy, blasphemy, &c. do not at all 
consist in the horrid nature of the things themselves, but 
only in the neglect of thorough consideration before they 
were perpetrated, which brings their viciousness to a small 
matter, and makes all crimes equal. If it be said, that 
neglect of consideration, when such heinous evils are pro- 
posed to choice, is worse than in other cases: I answer, 
this is inconsistent, as it supposes the very thing to be, 
which, at the same time, is supposed not to be; it sup- 
poses all moral evil, all viciousness and heinousness, does 


* The true reason way counsels, exhortations, &c, commonly called 
motives, are consistent with the doctrine of necessity held by Calvinists, 
may be here noticed, in addition to some hints before given. In order to 
this, we must guard against ambiguity in the word ‘t motive,” which at one 
time is intended for the object exhibited, abstractedly considered; at 
another, the object concretively, as it stands in the view of the mind. The 
opposers of that necessity for which our author pleads must in order to 
make even a show of consistency, understand the word ‘‘ motive” in the 
Jirst of these acceptations. And if so, itis nothing marvellous that they 
should maintain the existence of a power in the human mind which can, 
on the one hand, successfully oppose the strongest possible motive ; and on 
the other, be determined by a weaker, and even sometimes by the weakest 
motive. For how often is the most insignificant bawble preferred to in- 
finite excellence! But consistent Calvinists do not understand the term in 
any such manner, but rather as an effect compounded of the state of the 
mind and the real object. And, seeing the object, in itself considered, is 
not changed by mental perception, the difference of the effect, or change of 
mental view, must arise from the mind itself. Hence one motive, in the 
Arminian sense, may produce, in the other acceptation of the term, a thou- 
sand different motives, according to the different mental states to which the 
object is presented. 

Therefore counsels, exhortations, invitations, &c. are most rationally 
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not consist merely in the want of consideration. It sup- 
poses some crimes i themselves, in their own nature, to be 
more heinous than others, antecedent to consideration, or 
inconsideration, which lays the person under @ previous 
obligation to consider in some cases more than others. 

2. If it were so, that all virtue and vice, in every case, 
consisted only in the act of the Will, whereby it deter- 
mines whether to consider or no, it would not alter the 
case in the least, as to the present argument. For still in 
this act of the Will on this determination, it is induced by 
some Motive, and necessarily follows the strongest Mo- 
tive; and so is necessarily, even in that act wherein alone 
it is either virtuous or vicious. ; . 

One thing more I would observe, concerning the incon- 
sistence of Arminian notions of moral Agency with the In- 
fluence of Motives.—I suppose none will deny, that it is 
possible for such powerful Motives to be set before the 
mind, exhibited in so strong a light, and under such ad- 
vantageous circumstances, as to be invincible; and such 
as the mind cannot but yield to. In this case, Arminians 
will doubtless say, liberty is destroyed. And if so, then 
if Motives are exhibited with half so much power, they 
hinder liberty in proportion to their strength, and go half- 
way towards destroying it. If a thousand degrees of 
Motive abolish all liberty, then five hundred take it half 
away. If one degree of the influence of Motive does not 
at all infringe or diminish liberty, then no more do two 
degrees ; for nothing doubled, is still nothing. And if 
two degrees do not diminish the Will’s liberty, no more 
do four, eight, sixteen, or six thousand. For nothing how- 
ever multiplied comes to but nothing. If there be nothing 
in the nature of Motive or moral suasion, that is at all op- 

site to liberty, then the greatest degree of it cannot hurt 
Fenty! But if there be somewhat, in the nature of the 
thing, against liberty, then the least degree of it hurts in 
some degree ; and consequently diminishes virtue. If in- 
vincible Motives to that action which is good, take away 
all the freedom of the act, and so all the virtue of it; then 
the more forcible the Motives are, so much the worse, so 
much the less virtue; and the weaker the Motives are, the 
better for the cause of virtue; and none is best of all. 

Now let it be considered, whether these things are agree- 
able to common sense. If it should be allowed, that there 
are some instances wherein the soul chooses without any 
Motive, what virtue can there be in such a choice? I am 
sure there is no prudence or wisdom init. Such a choice 
is made for no good end; being made for no end at all. 
If it were for any end, the view of the end would be the 
Motive exciting to the act; and if the act be for no good 
end, and so from no good aim, then there is no good in- 
tention in it: and, therefore, according to all our natural 
notions of virtue, no more virtue in it than in the motion of 
the smoke, which is driven to and fro by the wind, with- 
out any aim or end in the thing moved, and which knows 
not whither, nor wherefore, it is moved. 

Corol. 1. By these things it appears, that the argument 
against the Calvinists, taken from the use of counsels, ex- 
hortations, invitations, expostulations, &c. so much insisted 
on by Arminians, is truly against themselves. For these 
things can operate no other way to any good effect, than as 
in them is exhibited Motive and Inducement, tending to 
excite and determine the acts of the Will.* But it follows, 
on their principles, that the acts of Will excited by such 
causes, cannot be virtuous; because, so far as they are 


employed by Calvinists; for that which determines the human will to 
action, is the motive as it is perceived, or that which results from an ap- 
plication of the object to the mind. According to them, without an object 
presented there can be no motive, any more than there can be a motive 
without a mind to which it is presented. Without evangelical truth, and 
an evangelical mind, or disposition, there can be no evangelical determin- 
ing motive. Consequently, if the mind be at all roused from ignorance and 
apaiay, determining motives must be produced in it by a representation of 
objects, by counsels, exhortations, invitations, expostulations, &c. These 
will succeed, or fail of success, morally, according to the state of the mind. 
But as the agent is free from co-action, constraint, and compulsion, in the 
act of choosing, the true inference is—not that such use of the means is un- 
suitable or inconsistent, but—that here is clearly implied the great neces- 
sity, the rationality, and the perfect consistency o: prayer to the God of 
grace, for success on the use of means. Paul may plant, and Apollos may 
water, but God giveth the increase. To influence the mind without moral 
motives, is the prerogative of God. All hearts are in his hand to form them 
as he pleases. If the tree be good by sovereign influence, or a new birth, 
the fruit of love to God and hatred to sin, holy fear, unfeigned faith, humble 
hope, &c. will follow, according to the objects presented. A crop will not 
follow without the wnion of two things, seed and soil. If both be good, the 
erop will be good, but not otherwise. That motive which determines the 
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from these, they are not from the Will's self-determining 
power. Hence it will follow, that it is not worth while to 

offer any arguments to persuade men to any virtuous voli- 
tion or voluntary action ; it is in vain to set before them 
the wisdom and amiableness of ways of virtue, or the 
odiousness and folly of ways of vice. This notion of 
liberty and moral Agency frustrates all endeavours to draw 
men to virtue by instruction or persuasion, precept or ex- 
ample: for though these things may induce them to what 
is materially virtuous, yet at the same time’ they take away 
the form of virtue, because they destroy liberty ; as they, 
by their own power, put the Will out of its equilibrium, 
determine and turn the scale, and take the work of self- 
determining power out of its hands. And the clearer the 
Instructions given, the more powerful the arguments used, 
and the more moving the persuasions or examples, the 
more likely they are to frustrate their own design; because 
they have so much the greater tendency to put the Will out 
of its balance, to hinder its freedom of self-determination g 
and so to exclude the very form of virtue, and the essence 
of whatsoever is praiseworthy. 

So it clearly follows, from these rinciples, that God has 
no hand in any man’s virtue, nor does at all promote it, 
either by a physical or moral influence; that none of the 
moral methods he uses with men to promote virtue in the 
world, have any tendency to the attainment of that end; 
that all the instructions he has given men, from the begin- 
ning of the world to this day, by prophets or apostles, or 
by his Son Jesus Christ ; that all his counsels, invitations, 
promises, threatenings, warnings, and expostulations ; that 
all means he has used with men, in ordinances, or provi- 
dences ; yea, all influences of his Spirit, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, have had no tendency at all to excite any one 
virtuous act of the mind, or to promote any thing morally 
good and commendable, in any respect.—For there is no 
way that these or any other means can promote virtue, 
but one of these three. Either, (1.) By a physical opera- 
tion on the heart. But all effects that are wrought in men 
in this way, have no virtue in them, by the concurring 
voice of all Arminians. Or, (2.),Morally, by exhibiting 
Motives to the understanding, to excite good acts in the 
Will. But it has been demonstrated, that volitions ex- 
cited by Motives, are necessary, and not excited by a self- 
moving power; and therefore, by their principles, there is 
no virtue in them. Or, (3.) By merely giving the Will 
an opportunity to determine itself concerning the objects 
proposed, either to choose or reject, by its own uncaused, 
unmoved, uninfluenced self-determination. And it this 
be all, then all those means do no more to promote virtue 
than vice: for they do nothing but give the Will oppor- 
tunity to determine itself ether way, either to good or bad, 
without laying it under any bias to either: and so there is 
really as much of an opportunity given to determine in fa- 
vour of evil, as of ok 

Thus that horrid blasphemous consequence will cer- 
tainly follow from the Arminian doctrine, which they 
charge on others; namely, that God acts an inconsistent 
part in using so many counsels, warnings, invitations, en- 
treaties, &c. with sinners, to induce them to forsake sin, 
and turn to the ways of virtue; and that all are insincere 
and fallacious. It will follow, from their doctrine, that 
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God does these things when he knows, at the same time, 
that they have no manner of tendency to promote the 
effect he seems to aim at; yea, knows that if they have 
any influence, this very influence will be inconsistent with 
such an effect, and will prevent it. But what an imputa- 
tion of insincerity would this fix on him, who is infinitely 
holy and true!-—So that theirs is the doctrine which, if 
pursued in its consequences, does horribly reflect on the 
Most High, and fix on him the charge of hypocrisy ; and 
not the doctrine of the Calvinist, according to their fre- 
quent and vehement exclamations and invectives. 

Corol. 2. From what has been observed in this section, 
it again appears, that Arminian principles and notions, 
when fairly examined and pursued in their demonstrable 
consequences, do evidently shut all virtue out of the 
world, and make it impossible that there should ever be 
any such thing, in any case; or that any such thing should 
ever be conceived of. For, by these principles, the very 
notion of virtue or vice implies absurdity and contradic- 
tion. For it is absurd in itself, and contrary to common 
sense, to suppose a virtuous act of mind without any good 
intention or aim; and, by their principles, it is absurd to 
suppose a virtuous act with a good intention or aim; for 
to act for an end, is to act from a Motive. So that if we 
rely on these principles, there can be no virtuous act with 
a good design and end ; and it is self-evident, there can be 
— without : consequently there can be no virtuous act 
at all. 

Corol. 3. It is manifest, that Arminian notions of moral 
Agency, and the being of a faculty of Will, cannot consist 
together; and that if there can be any such thing as either 
a virtuous or vicious act, it cannot be an act of the Will; 
no Will can be at all concerned in it. For that act which 
is performed without inclination, without Motive, without 
end, must be performed without any concern of the Will. 
To suppose an act of the Will without these, implies a 
contradiction. If the soul in its act has no motive or end; 
then, in that act (as was observed before) it seeks nothing, 
goes after nothing, exerts no inclination to any thing ; and 
this implies, that in that act it desires nothing, and chooses 
nothing ; so that there is no act of choice in the case: and 
that is as much as to say, there is no act of Will in the 
case. Which very effectually shuts all vicious and vir- 
tuous acts out of the universe; inasmuch as, according 
to this, there can be no vicious or virtuous act wherein 
the Will is concerned: and according to the plainest dic- 
tates of reason, and the light of nature, and also the princi- 
ples of Azminzans themselves, there can be no virtuous or 
vicious act wherein the Will is not concerned. And there- 
fore there is no room for any virtuous or vicious acts at all. 

Corol. 4. If none of the moral actions of intelligent 
beings are influenced by either previous inclination or 
Motive, another strange thing will follow ; and this is, that 
God not only cannot foreknow any of the future moral 
actions of his creatures, but he can make no conjecture, 
can give no probable guess concerning them. For all 
conjecture in things of this nature must depend on some 
discerning or apprehension of these two things, previous 
Disposition and Motive, which, as has been observed, 
Arminian notions of moral Agency, in their real conse- 
quence, altogether exclude. 


BARTEL: 


WHEREIN THE CHIEF GROUNDS OF THE REASONINGS OF ARMINIANS, IN SUPPORT AND DEFENCE OF pee FORE-MEN- 
TIONED NOTIONS OF LIBERTY, MORAL AGENCY, &c. AND AGAINST THE OPPOSITE DOCTRINE, ARE CONSIDERED. 


SECT. I. 


The Essence of the virtue and vice of dispositions of the 
heart, and acts of the Will, lies not in their Cause, but 
their Nature.* 


One main foundation of the reasons, which are brought 
to establish the forementioned notions of liberty, virtue, 


will, cannot arise from any other cause than the object and the disposition 
united. And then only can the determining motive be good, when it re- 
sults from a good 9»ject applied to a good disposition, or state of mind. 


vice, &c. is a supposition, that the virtuousness of the dis- 
positions, or acts of the Will, consists not in the nature of 
these dispositions, or acts of the Will, but wholly in the 
Origin or Cause of them: so that if the disposition of the 
mind, or acts of the Will, be never so good, yet if the Cause 
of the disposition or act be not our virtue, there is nothing 
virtuous or praiseworthy in it ; and, on the contrary, if the 


These things duly considered will sufficiently prove why Calvinists use 
counsels, exhortations, invitations, &¢.—W. i 2 
* ‘his may appear to some to be an iceutical proposition —‘* The essence 
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Will, in its inclination or acts, be never so bad, yet, unless 
it arises from something that is our vice or fault, there 


of a thing lies in its nature ;” but it is not wholly so, and the whole of the 

roposition is exceedingly important, on account of the negative part, or the 
Incidental proposition it conta:ns, viz. The essence of virtue and vice lies 
not in their cause. A single consideration may be sufficient to show the 
truth and importance of one part of this last proposition. If the essence of 
virtue lay in its canse, how could the first cause, or the uncaused nature, 
be virtuous? If therefore the first cause be virtuous, or have the essence 
of virtue, as all atheists will allow, it is plain, that essence must lie in the 
nature of that cause itself. Hence, as God is the standard of all moral 
excellence, created natures are morally excellent in proportion as they re- 
semble him. And as virtue is an imitable excellence, and as good reason 
can be assigned why the resemblance should not hold in this particular, it 
is highly probable, @ priori, that, in reference to created natures, the essence 
of their virtue lies not in its cause. To demonstrate this last, is the design 
of the present section. Seal a 

Again, as the essence of virtve lies not in its cause, so neither does the 
essence of vice lie in its cause. But the philosophical ground of this part of 
the general proposition demands more particular att ntion. And as this 
proposition—* the essence of vice lies not in its cause,” affects the whole 
system of morals, and indeed of theology, we beg leave to propose a series 
of remarks which, it is hoped, will cast some light on the subject. ; 

1. Causes are of two kinds, and of two only, either positive or negative. 
Positive causes produce positive effects, from the first cause through all 
secondary causes; and these positive secondary causes are nothing else but 
so many decretive antecedents, which act physically, and their conse- 
quences follow from the nature of things; even as number follows the 
repetition of units, or happiness results from true virtue. a 

p The term ‘ cause” is applied less ng to express a negative idea ; 
for it expresses merely an antecedent of a consequent. For instance, if we 
say that a man cannot read because he is blind, or cannot walk because he 
has no legs, or cannot go to heaven because he does not love God, and the 
like ; it is manifest that blindness, want of legs, and want of love to God, 
are *‘ causes ” only as antecedents are causes to their consequents, without 
positive influence. nei nalts 4 

3. Negative causes, though they have no positive operation in producing 
their consequents, are no less the ground of certainty than those causes, 
properly so called, which exist in physical operations. For the consequent 
follows the antecedent with equal certainty, whether the connexion be 
formed by decretive will and energy, as in all positive causes, or by the 
nature of things only, which is essential truth, as in all negative causes. _ 

4. The cause of vicious acts, is a vicious disposition ; in other words, it is 
the want, or the absence of a virtuous disposition. The essence of the 
vicious act, however, is not in the cause, or disposition. The vice of the dis- 
position is one thing, and the vice of the act is another. For as the nature 
of the disposition, and the nature of the act, are different; so the vice, or 
moral badness of the one, is a different badness from that of the other. The 
one and the other is a bad thing whatever be the cause, and irrespective of 
any. Hence, é 

5. Evil dispositions or acts should be denominated such, not from their 
cause, but from their nature. Were it otherwise, personal fault, or blame, 
could never exist; for the vicious act would transfer the blame to the dispo- 
sition, and the disposition to the cause of that; whereby persons would be 
free from blame, and this would attach to principles only. But to suppose a 
moral agent incapable of blameworthiness, which on the supposition would 
be the case, is a gross absurdity. It would be to suppose an accountable 
being, who at the same time can be accountable for nothing ; and it would 
be to impute blame to principles, or a principle, which is incapable of moral 
agency. 

“6. ‘I'he cause of virtuous acts, or, if we may so speak, the soil in which 
they grow, is a previous inclination or dispositicn to good, before any actual 
choice takes place. This may be called a virtuous inclination, or disposi- 
tion. But the original and predisposing cause of that, is divine energy, in- 
flux, or influence ; in other words, an assimilating emanation from the holy 
nature and decretive will of God. 

7. Nevertheless, this is not a good, or a virtue, attributable to man, until 
he is actually possessed of it, or it becomes his, as a quality of his nature. 
God, the Father of lights, from whom every good and perfect gift proceed- 
eth, is the cause of that virtuous disposition ; but while the virtue remained 
in the cause, and not in the man, it was no human virtue. Nor does the 
essence of human virtue lie in the communication itself, for this was the 
effect of divine will ; but no will can alter the nature of virtue: therefore, 
the essence of virtue consists not in the cause, whether we understand by 
“cause,” the Will that communicates the virtuous disposition, or the com- 
munication itself. Consequently, the absence of virtue is so completely 
confined to the disposition of the agent, and the consequent acts, as to ex- 
clude every thing else that may be termed its cavse. 

8. The cause of vicious acts, whatever it be, is opposite to the cause of 
virtuous acts; for these acts have diametrically opposite effects. That vi- 
cious acts have a cause, as well as virtuous ones, cannot be denied by any 
reflecting person, for this plain reason, that there is nothing in the univer- 
sality of things, beings, qualities, &c. but has a cause, either positive or 
negative, as before explained. Neither agency, liberty, nor any thing else, 
considered as an effect, or a consequent, can exist without a cause, or an- 
tecedent. The denial of this, and universal scepticism, are the same thing. 
Then all reasoning, and all common sense, vanish. Then body and spirit, 
cause and effects, good and evil, &c. are huddled up in endless confusion, 
without either first or last, great or small, order or proportion. 

9, The original, pete ear cause of a vicious disposition, is the very op- 
posite of the original, predisposing cause of a virtuous disposition. This last, 
it has been shown, is divine energy, which is a positive cause; the other, 
the opposite of this, isa negative cause. The cause of good, as before ob- 
served, is a cause properly so called, in the way of physical influence ; but 
the cause of evil is called *‘ a cause” improperly, as it implies no physical 
influence, but only stands as an antecedent to a consequent; from which 
however the consequent may be inferred with as much certainty as if the 
influence were physical and mechanical. Whether you suppose positive 
quantities, or negative quantities, consequences are equally certain, it is no 
less true that 5—2=3, than-|-33=6. Whether you say, Ifthe sun were not, 
it would cause darkness; or say, If the sun shine, it will cause light; the 
difference is only in the nature of the cause, as either positive or negative, 
not in the certainty of the consequence. 

10, It would be very absurd and contradictory to say that the cause of 
vice is vicious. For that would be the same as to say, that a thing was be- 
fore it existed. To be vicious is to have vice ; and for this to be the cause of 
vice, is for it to be the cause of itself, or self-caused, which is absurd. It 
is therefore impossible that the cause of vice should be vicious; conse- 
quently the essence of vice is no where but in its own proper nature, to the 
exclusion of every cause whatever. And yet, asit is an effect, it must have 
acause. 

1 1. The principal question to be determined, in this investigation, is, 
What is precisely the original, predisposing, negative cause of avicious dis- 
position ? The answer is plain and short; it is that property of a creature 
which renders it absolutely dependent for its being and velba Or, it 
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is nothing vicious or blameworthy init. Hence their grand 
objection and pretended demonstration, or self-evidence, 


is that property which is the very opposite to independence, self-sufficiency, 
and immutability: and therefore is a property peculiar to a creature, and 
cannot belong to God. pte, . 

12. Nor can this be said to be an actually existing property from eternity ; 
since it cannot belong to God, and nothing, the only alternative, has no pro- 
perty. Itisnot therefore the Manichean eternal evil principle, if by this be 
meant any thing accuaily existing, as coeval with a good principle. Good is 
a principle positively eternal; but what we speak of is a mere negative 
principle, and owes its existence as a property to a created nature; and 
were every creature annihilated, this property would also cease to be. 

13. But what shall we call this principle, property, or predisposing cause 
of vice ? Shall we call it defectibility, defect, limitation, or imperfection 
of existence ? Not the first: for the question would return, What makes a 
creature defectible? Not the second; for the term is ambiguous, as there 
are several kinds of defect, natural and moral, and therefore, as the word is 
of common use, and of frequent occurrence, it would require perpetual ex- 

lanations. Not the third, or the fourth; for the same reason. A term 
herefore not ambiguous, and sufficiently expressive, should be employed ; 
as we employ technical terms to express a specific object. For this purpose, 
no term, perhaps, is less exceptionable, or more suitable, than PAssIvE 
POWER; for it is free from ambiguity, and is sufficiently expressive of the 
idea already explained. The idea of passivity is clearly implied in the name, 
as in the thing; and the term pewen secs preferable to property, or quality, 
because less ambiguous, and yet more expressive to convey the intended 
idea of metaphysical influence of cause and effect. 

14. To which we may add, That “ passive power” is by no means a new 
coined expression ; but has often been used to express the very idea to which 
itis here applied. Thus, above a century and a half ago, that eminently 
pious and profoundly learned divine, Theophilus Gale, in his ‘t Court of 
the Gentiles,” says: ‘‘ The root and origin of all creatural dependence, is 
the creature’s passive power, and God's absolute dominion over it.—Now 
all limits as to nature and essence speak a mixture of nihility, passive nower 
and dependence resulting therefrom; whence Damascene adds, * Movoy 
yap to Yetov arabes ext, The Deity only is impassible ;’ namely, because 
exempt from nihility, passive power, and dependence. This nihility or 
nothingness of the creature is the same with its passive power either physic 
or metaphysic, natural or obediential : whereby it is limited, and confined to 
such or such a degree of entity, existence, and operation.” (Court of Gent. 
Part IV. B. ii. ch. xi. § 4.) Lerear r x ms 

15. Now that the essence of vice consisteth not in this property is plain, in 
that passive power is essential to a creature, which vice neither is nor can 
be. It is the soul in which vice grows, and without which it could not grow, 
or have existence, but is not itself vicious; otherwise we should be forced 
to seek the cause of that cause in perpetual ors Ae ape and move from 
one difficulty to another into endless absurdity. The predisposing cause of 
vice, therefore, is passive power which in itself is not vicious, or morally 
evil. But how moral evil came to exist, and what is its true origin, will be 
more conveniently considered in a subsequent part of this work. 

16. As the essence of the virtue and vice of dispositions and acts lies not in 
their cause, so neither does it lie in their effects: that is, dispositions and 
acts are not to be denominated virtuous or vicious on account of their effects 
or consequences, such as their being prodaceve of a tose or misery. 
For as the poe. of any thing must be different from those of its cause, 
however similar, so must those properties differ from their effects. The 
immediate effect of virtue is—not happiness to the individual, for instance, 
but—that the agent is approvable, or praiseworthy. But were the essence 
of virtue to consist in ‘‘ its tendency to ultimate happiness,”’ as some have 
affirmed, immediate approbation and praise could not be safely given to 
any individual act or disposition, as its relation to ultimate happiness could 
not be ascertained but by the final event. If the essence of the virtue or 
vice were not in the act or disposition, but to be denominated from its effects, 
many other absurdities would follow. For instance, 

17. On that supposition, the supreme excellence of Jehovah would not be 
approvable and praiseworthy on its own account, or its intrinsic excellency, 
but only because of its effects and consequences. On that principle, to hate 
God would be nothing bad, it would have no intrinsic demerit; or to love 
God would be nothing good, nothing in itself praiseworthy, were it not for 
ate ne ae Which is not only absurd, but blasphemous also and shocking. 

18. That sentiment is evidently founded on the supposition that every 
thing, property, quality, and event, is the fruit of divine will; and there- 
fore that every thing must be equally good in itself, though relatively good 
or bad to the individual: even as matter and motion, and their laws, are 
equally good in themselves, but not relatively so to the individuals who 
sufier from them. But this is a great mistake, as it confounds things totally 
distinct in their nature, such as positive and negative causes, natural ne- 
cessity and moral certainty. Decretive positions and their consequences 
are one ground of certainty; negative causes and their consequences are 
another; therefore, from the certainty of result in the divine view we cannot 
rightly infer that all results are decreed. Decretive positions comprehend 
neither negative causes, nor the nature of things. For an intelligent being 
to love God, is agreeable to the nature of things; itis what ought to be 
independent of any decretive position, or legal demand in reference to the 
case. In like manner, for an intelligent being to hate God is a voluntai 
contradiction to the nature of things—or the essence of eternal truth whic! 
- above all will, or is not founded in will—as well as to constituted law. 

gain, 

19. 'To deny the “intrinsic merit and demerit of voluntary actions inde- 
pendent on their consequences,” as some do,** is to deny the nature of 
things; and this is nothing less than an attempt to divide eternal unity, to 
give the lie direct to essential truth, and to convert the first uncaused es 
sence into contradictory contingencies. The nature of things is nothing 
else, radically, but the nature of God, which is essential truth as well as 
essential goodness. Decretive positions, or an arbitrary constitution of 
things by divine will, therefore can no more alter the intrinsic merit or 
demerit of actions, affections, habits, or characters, than divine will can alter 
the character of essential truth, or choose real contradictions. Moreover, 

20. Ultimate happiness is the effect or consequence of virtue as a reward. 
Now to make the merit or excellence of virtue to depend on ultimate hap- 
piness, while happiness is the reward of virtue, is most inconsistent; it is to 
reward for nothing rewardable. If virtue be not of intrinsic worth, it must 
be a mere moral nothing, as to rewardableness, and therefore ultimate hap- 
piness would be a reward for a mere moral nothing ; that is, happiness 
would be no reward, which is contradictory. 

21. As to vice, its consequence is punishment. If indeed this consequence 
were the mere effect of arbitrary positions, or sovereign appointment : if it 
were the plan of God first to cause the existence of vice, and then to punish 
the subject of it, as what the good of the whole required, there would be 
great plausibility in the sentiment we oppose. But the assumption itself is 
fundamentally erroneous. It confounds hypothetical antecedents, as the 
whole of decretive plans may be termed, with that eternal truth which con- 


* Belsham’s Elements, p. 309. 
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against any virtue and commendableness, or vice and 
blameworthiness, of those habits or acts of the Will, 
which are not from some virtuous or vicious determination 
of the Will itself. 

Now, if this matter be well considered, it will appear to 
be altogether a mistake, yea, a gross absurdity ; and that 
itis most certain, that if there be any such thing, as a vir- 
tuous or vicious disposition, or volition of mind, the vir- 
tuousness or viciousness of them consists not in the Origin 
or Cause of these things, but.in the Nature of them. 

If the Essence of virtuousness or commendableness, 
and of viciousness or fault, does not lie in the Nature of the 
dispositions or acts of mind, which are said to be our 
virtue or our fault, but in their Cause, then it is certain it 
lies no where at all. Thus, for instance, if the vice of a 
vicious act of Will, lies not in the Nature of the act, but 
the Cause ; so that its being of a bad Nature will not make 
it at all our fault, unless it arises from some faulty deter- 
mination of ours, as its Cause, or something in us that is 
our fault ; then, for the same reason, neither can the vicious- 
ness of that Cause lie in the Nature of the thing itself, but 
in its Cause: that evil determination of ours is not our 
fault, merely because it is of a bad Nature, unless it arises 
from some Cause in us that is our fault. And when we 
are come to this higher Cause, still the reason of the thing 
holds good ; though this Cause be of a bad Nature, yet we 
are not at all to blame on that account, unless it arises 
from something faulty in us. Nor yet can blameworthi- 
ness lie in the Nature of this Cause, but in the Cause of 
that. And thus we must drive faultiness back from step 
to step, from a lower Cause to a higher, zn infinitum: and 
that is, thoroughly to banish it from the world, and to allow 
it no possibility of existence any where in the universality 
of things. On these principles, vice, or moral evil, cannot 
consist in any thing that is an effect ; because fault does 
not consist in the Nature of things, but in their Cause; as 
well as because effects are necessary, being unavoidably 
connected with their Cause: therefore the Cause only is 
to blame. And so it follows, that faultiness can lie only 
in that Cause, which is a Cause only, and no effect of any 
thing. Nor yet can it lie in this; for then it must le in 
the Nature of the thing itself; not in its beg from any 
determination of ours, nor any thing faulty in us which is 
the Cause, nor indeed from any Cause at all; for, by the 
supposition, it is no effect, and has no Cause. And thus, 
he that will maintain, it is not the Nature of habits or acts 
of Will that makes them virtuous or faulty, but the Cause, 
must immediately run himself out of his own assertion ; 
and in maintaining it, will insensibly contradict and 
deny it. 

his is certain, that if effects are vicious and faulty, not 
from their Nature, or from any thing inherent in them, but 
because they are from a bad Cause, it must be on account 
of the badness of the Cause : a bad effect in the Will must 
be bad, because the Cause is bad, or of an evil Nature, or 
has badness as a quality inherent in it : and a good effect in 
the Will must be good, by reason of the goodness of the 
Cause, or its being of a good Kind and Nature. And if 
this be what is meant, the very supposition of fault and 
praise lying not in the Nature of the thing, but the Cause, 
contradicts itself, and does at least resolve the Essence of 
virtue and vice into the Nature of things, and supposes it 
originally to consist in that.—And if a caviller has a mind 
to run from the absurdity, by saying, “ No, the fault of the 
thing, which is the Cause, lies not in this, that the Cause 
itself is of an evil Nature, but that the Cause is evil in that 
sense, that it is from another bad Cause.” Still the ab- 
surdity will follow him ; for, if so, then the Cause before 
charged is at once acquitted, and all the blame must be 
laid to the higher Cause, and must consist in that being 
evil, or of an evil Nature. So now, we are come again to 
lay the blame of the thing blameworthy, to the Nature of 
the thing, and not to the Cause. And if any is so foolish 
as to go higher still, and ascend from step to step, till he 
is come to that which is the first Cause concerned in the 


nects them with their consequences, To suppose the hatred of God, for 
instance, to have no intrinsic demerit in it, or that it is bad only as depend- 
ent on its consequences; is the same as to say, it is agreeable to the nature 
of things, conformable to eternal truth, that God should be hated, and 
therefore that he must approve of it—only to the agent it is attended with 
bad consequences. That is, on the supposition, God has appointed misery 
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whole affair, and will say, all the blame lies in that ; then, 
at last, he must be forced to own, that the faultiness of the 
thing, which he supposes alone blameworthy, lies wholly 
in the Nature of the thing, and not in the Original or 
Cause of it ; for the supposition is, that it has no Original, 
it is determined by no act of ours, is caused by nothing 
faulty in us, being absolutely without any Cause. And so 
the race is at an end, but the evader is taken in his flight. 

It is agreeable to the natural notions of mankind, that 
moral evil, with its desert of dislike and abhorrence, and 
all its other ill deservings, consists in a certain deformity 
in the Nature of certain dispositions of the heart, and acts 
of the Will; and not in the deformity of something else, 
diverse from the very thing itself, which deserves abhor- 
rence, supposed to be the Cause of it. Which would be 
absurd, because that would be to suppose.a thing that is 
innocent and not evil, is truly evil and faulty, because an- 
other thing is evil. It implies a contradiction; for it 
would be to suppose, the very thing, which is morally evil 
and blameworthy, is innocent and not blameworthy; but 
that something else, which is its Cause, is only to blame. 
To say, that vice does not consist in the thing which is 
vicious, but in its Cause, is the same as to say, that vice 
does not consist in vice, but in that which produces it. 

It is true, a Cause may be to blame, for being the Cause 
of vice: it may be wickedness in the Cause, that it pro- 
duces wickedness. But it would imply a contradiction, 
to suppose that these two are the same individual wicked- 
ness. The wicked act of the Cause in producing wicked- 
ness, 1s one wickedness ; and the wickedness produced, if 
there be any produced, is another. And therefore, the 
wickedness of the latter does not lie in the former, but is 
distinct from it; and the wickedness of both lies in the 
evil Nature of the things which are wicked. 

The thing, which makes sin hateful, is that by which it 
deserves punishment; which is but the expression of 
hatred. And that, which renders virtue lovely, is that on 
account of which it is fit to receive praise and reward ; 
which are but the expressions of esteem and love. But 
that which makes vice hateful, is its hateful Nature; and 
that which renders virtue lovely, is its amiable Nature. It 
is a certain beauty or deformity that are mherent in that 
good or evil will, which is the sowd of virtue and vice, (and 
not in the occasion of it,) which is their worthiness of esteem 
or disesteem, praise or dispraise, according to the common 
sense of mankind. If the Cause or occasion of the rise of 
an hateful disposition or act of Will, be also hateful; sup- 
pose another antecedent evil will; that is entirely another 
sin, and deserves punishment by itself, under a distinct 
consideration. There is worthiness of dispraise in the 
Nature of an evil volition, and not wholly in some foregoing 
act, which is its Cause; otherwise the evil volition, which 
is the effect, is no moral evil, any more than sickness, or 
some other natural calamity, which arises from a Cause 
morally evil. 

Thus, for instance, ingratitude is hateful and worthy of 
dispraise, according to common sense; not because some- 
thing as bad, or worse than ingratitude, was the Cause 
that produced it; but because it is hateful in itself, by its 
own inherent deformity. So the love of virtue is amiable, 
and worthy of praise, not merely because something else 
went before this love of virtue in our minds, which caused 
it to take place there—for instance, our own choice; we 
chose to love virtue, and, by some method or other, 
wrought ourselves into the love of it—but because of the 
amiableness and condecency of such a disposition and 
inclination of heart. If that was the case, that we did 
choose to love virtue, and so produced that love in our- 
selves, this choice itself could be no otherwise amiable or 
praiseworthy, than as love to virtue, or some other amiable 
inclination, was exercised and implied in it. If that choice 
was amiable at all, it must be so on account of some 
amiable quality in the Nature of the choice. If we choose 
to love virtue, not in love to virtue, or any thing that was 
good, and exercised no sort of good disposition in the 


as the consequent, for doing nothing that is in itself bad; yea for doing 
what is perfectly innocent, agreeable to the nature of things, conformable 
to eternal truth, and acceptable to God, as every thing which he appoints 
must be. Whether such a sentiment be nearest a-kin to “ profound philo: 
sophy ” or to something else, let the competent reader judge. —W, 
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choice, the choice itself was not virtuous, nor worthy of 
any praise, according to common sense, because the choice 
was not of a good Nature. 

It may not be improper here to take notice of something 
said by an author, that has lately made a mighty noise in 
America. “ A necessary holiness (says he*) is no holi- 
ness.—ldam could not be originally created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness, because he must choose to be 
righteous, before he could be righteous. And therefore 
he must exist, he must be created, yea, he must exercise 
thought and reflection, before he was righteous.” ‘There 
is much more to the same effect, (p. 437, 438, 439, 440.) 
If these things are so, it will certainly follow, that the first 
choosing to be righteous is no righteous choice; there is 
no righteousness or holiness in it; because no choosing to 
be righteous goes before it. For he plainly speaks of 
choosing to be righteous, as what must go before righteous- 
ness ; and that which follows the choice, being the effect 
of the choice, cannot he righteousness or holiness: for an 
effect is a thing necessary, and cannot prevent the in- 
fluence or efficacy of its Cause; and therefore is unavoid- 
ably dependent upon the Cause: and he says, @ necessary 
holiness is no holiness. So that neither can a choice of 
righteousness be righteousness or holiness, nor can any 
thing that is consequent on that choice, and the effect of 
it, be righteousness or holiness; nor can any thing that is 
without choice, be righteousness or holiness. So that by 
his scheme, all righteousness and holiness is at once shut 
out of the world, and no door left open, by which it can 
ever possibly enter into the world. 

I suppose, the way that men came to entertain this ab- 
surd notion—with respect to znternal inclinations and 
volitions themselves, (or notions that imply it,) vz. that the 
Essence of their moral good or evil lies not in their Nature, 
but their Cause—was, that it is indeed a very plain dictate 
of common sense, that it is so with respect to all outward 
actions, and sensible motions of the body; that the moral 
good or evil of them does not lie at all in the motions 
themselves ; which, taken by themselves, are nothing of a 
moral nature; and the Essence of all the moral good or 
evil that concerns them, lies in those internal dispositions 
and volitions, which are the Cause of them. Now, being 
always used to determine this, without hesitation or dis- 
pute, concerning ex/ernal Actions ; which in the common 
use of language are signified by such phrases, as men’s 
actions or their doings ; hence, when they came to speak of 
volitions, and internal evercises of their inclinations, under 
the same denomination of their actions, or what they do, 
they unwarily determined the case must also be the same 
with these, as with evternal actions ; not considering the 
vast difference in the Nature of the case. 

If any shall still object and say, why is it not necessary 
that the Cause should be considered, in order to determine 
whether any thing be worthy of blame or praise? is it 
agreeable to reason and common sense, that a man is to be 
praised or blamed for that of which he is not the Cause or 
author ? 


* Scrip. Doc. of Original Sin, p. 180. 3d Edit. 

t Were the human mind, indeed, not the subject of either passive power, 
on the one hand, as the predisposing cause of vice; or of divine holy influ- 
ence, on the other, as the predisposing cause of real virtue; and were the 
determining motive what some have represented it to be, the object itself, 
irrespective of the changeable state of the mind perceiving it; the objection, 
that ‘a necessary agent is a ne contradiction,” or, in other words, that 
man is no proper agent, would be unanswerable. For the rank and place 
of man in creation, and his relative circumstances in the arrangement of 
providence, being the result of decretive appointment, if he himself were 
not liable to any change but by the same appointment, it would follow, that 
if the objects themselves determined him to choose, and to choose always 
according to the strongest motive, his very volitions in the acts themselves 
would be necessitated decretively, to the exclusion of all hypothetical or 
moral possibility of failure ; and therefore could never be erroneous, any 
more than the first cause could act erroneously. On such principles, moral 
evil, vice or fault, could have no existence. No effect could be otherwise 
than good, amiable, and perfectly innocent; a moral possibility of failure 
being excluded by natural necessity. For the volition itself to be so neces- 
sitated, and not in a moral or hypothetical manner only, is the same thing 
as giving it no opportunity of choice or preference, or constraining it to 
choose one way by a settled purpose, with a natural impossibility of acting 
otherwise. Butif every act of man be thus the result of settled purpose, 
why should he be blamed for any one act whatever? He does nothing but 
What he is constrained, or decretively necessitated to perform, the contrary 
being rendered naturally impossible; and if he deserves no praise, he can 
incur no blame, any more than a clock for not keeping time. Sich a neces- 
sary agent would be indeed a plain contradiction. There is much reason 
to apprehend that some philosophical necessarians have no better notion of 
agency than that which Mr. Chubb charges, and jusily charges, with “‘a 
plain contradiction.” For those who hold the sentient, that every act, 
even as to ifs moral quality, and every event, are of decretive appointment, 
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I answer, such phrases as being the Cause, being the 
author, and the like, are ambiguous. They are most vul- 
garly understood for being the designing voluntary Cause, . 
or Cause by antecedent choice: and it is most certain, that 
men are not, in this sense, the Causes or authors of the 
first act of their Wills, in any case ; as certain as any thing 
is, or ever can be; for nothing can be more certain, than 
that a thing is not before it is, nor a thing of the same kind 
before the first thing of that kind ; and so no choice before 
the first choice.—As the phrase, being the author, may be 
understood, not of being the producer by an antecedent act 
of Will; but as a person may be said to be the author of 
the act of Will itself, by his being the immediate agent, or 
the being that is acting, or in evercise in that act; if the 
phrase of being the author, is used to signify this, then 
doubtless common sense requires men being the authors of 
their own acts of Will, in order to their being esteemed 
worthy of praise or dispraise, on account of them. And 
common sense teaches, that they must be the authors of 
external actions, in the former sense, namely, their being 
the Causes of them by an act of Will or choice, in order 
to their being justly blamed or praised : but it teaches no 
such thing with respect to the acts of the Will themselves.— 
But this may appear more manifest by the things which 
will be observed in the following section. 


SECT. II. 


The Falseness and Inconsistence of that metaphysical no- 
tion of Action, and Agency, which seems to be generally 
entertained by the defenders of the Arminian Doctrine 
concerning Liberty, moral Agency, &c. 


Ove thing, that is made very much a ground of argu- 
ment and supposed demonstration by Armunians, in defence 
of the forementioned principles, concerning moral Agency, 
virtue, vice, &c. is their metaphysical notion of Agency and 
Action. They say, unless the soul has a self-determining 
power, it has no power of Action ; if its volitions be not 
caused by itself, but are excited and determined by some 
extrinsic cause, they cannot be the soul’s own acts; and 
that the soul cannot be active, but must be wholly passive, 
in those effects of which it is the subject necessarily, and 
not from its own free determination. 

Mr. Chubb lays the foundation of his scheme of Liberty, 
and of his arguments to support it, very much in this posi- 
tion, that man is an Agent, and capable of Action. Which 
doubtless is true: but se/f-determination belongs to his 
notion of Action, and is the very essence of it. Whence 
he infers, that it is impossible for a man to act and be 
acted upon, in the same thing, at the same time; and that 
no Action can be the effect of the Action of another: and 
he insists, that a necessary Agent, or an Agent that is ne- 
cessarily determined to act, is a plain contradiction.+ 

But those are a precarious sort of demonstrations, which 
men build on the meaning that they arbitrarily affix toa 


in subserviency to ultimate good, must allow, in order to be tolerably con- 
sistent, that the Supreme Being is “ the only proper agent in the universe ig 
and thus reduce hwman agency, and things else called agency ina creature, 
to an appointed necessary choice, however odious in its nature, mischievous 
in its tendency, or painful in experience. Thus, according to them, God is 
the only proper agent in all foul crimes and horrid blasphemies, on earth 
and in hell! They have a right to define their terms, and to say what they 
mean by agency in God, or in a creature, and to state their hypothesis ac- 
cordingly ; but others also have a right to deduce the genuine consequences 
of that hypothesis, and to show wherein its error lies.—The design of these 
notes is not to excite a spirit of unprofitable controversy, but to assist the 
serious inquirer in detecting errors and recognizing truths of radical import- 
ance in ethics and theology; and, it is hoped, that to promote these ends 
the following observations may conduce, 

1. It is granted, that in reference to natural acts, the Supreme Being is 
the ‘*‘ only proper agent in the universe,” as they all spring from his energy. 
In this respect he is the first cause of all causes, eficiently; and the de- 
scription of the poet is philosophically just: he 


«* Warms in the sun, refieshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 


Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” Popr. 


2. It is also granted, that, in all acts morally good, the created agent is 
the subject of necessity several ways. He has an active nature from de- 
cretive necessity, which it is not in his power to alter. He is also, accord- 
ingly, compelled to some act of choice, from the activity of his nature. He 
1s, moreover, the subject of physical influence of a holy and purifying 
nature, whereby the goodness of his choice is infallibly secured; and with 


{ Belsham’s Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, p. 254. 
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word ; especially when that meaning is abstruse, inconsist- 
ent, and entirely diverse from the original sense of the word 
in common speech. 

That the meaning of the word Action, as Mr. Chubb and 
Many others use it, is utterly unintelligible and inconsist- 
ent, is manifest, because it belongs to their notion of an 
Action, that it is something wherein is no passion or passive- 
ness ; that is, (according to their sense of passiveness,) it is 
under the power, influence, or Action of no cause. And this 
implies, that Action has no cause, and is no effect ; for to 
be an effect implies passiveness, or the being subject to the 
power and Action of its cause. And yet they hold, that 
the mind’s Action is the effect of its own determination, 
yea, the mind’s free and voluntary determination ; which 
is the same with free choice. So that Action is the effect 
of something preceding, even a preceding act of choice: 
and consequently, in this effect the mind is passive, sub- 
Ject to the power and Action of the preceding cause, which 
1s the foregoing choice, and therefore cannot be active. So 

_ that here wé have this contradiction, that Action is always 
the effect of foregoing choice ; and therefore cannot be Ac- 
tion ; because it is passive to the power of that preceding 
causal choice ; and the mind cannot be active and passive 
in the same thing, at the same time. Again they say, ne- 
cessity 1s utterly inconsistent with Action, and a necessary 
Action is a contradiction ; and so their notion of Action 
implies contingence, and excludes all necessity. And 
therefore, their notion of Action implies, that it has no 
necessary dependence on, or connexion with, any thing 
foregoing ; for such a dependence or connexion excludes 
contingence, and implies necessity. And yet their notion 
of Action implies necessity, and supposes that it is neces- 
sary, and cannot be contingent. For they suppose, that 
whatever is properly called Action, must be determined by 
the Will and free choice ; and this is as much as to say, that 
it must be necessary, being dependent upon, and deter- 
mined by, something foregoing ; namely, a foregoing act of 
choice. Again, it belongs to their notion of Action, that 
it is the beginning of motion, or of exertion of power; but 
yet it is implied in their notion of Action, that it is not the 


out which there could be no assignable ground of certainty that any action 
would be morally good. There is also a necessity of connexion, arising 
from the nature of things. or the essence of truth, first between the disposi- 
tion and the act, or that the act will be of the same nature, morally con- 
sidered, with the disposition from which it proceeds; and, secondly, be- 
tween the act and the end, or consequent, which is happiness. 

3. It is moreover allowed, that in all acts morally evil, the soul is passive 
in reference to that necessity of dependence which is inseparable from a 
created nature, which may be called passive power ; without which the 
existence of moral evil would be impossible. This necessity also arises 
from the nature of things, not from decree; for no decree can alter its 
existence, (though it may, and actually does, counteract it,) any more than 
it can alter the state of a creature from dependence into independence on 
the first cause. A creature without passive power involves the most palpa- 
ble absurdities. For its very definition is, “that property in_a creature 
whereby it differs essentially from the independence, self-sifficience, and 
indefectibility of the Creator ;” and to deny it, is to suppose that a creature 
may be independent, self-sufficient, and indefectible—that in these respects 
the creature aud the Creator are on a par—that a necessary and a contin- 

ent being are the sare, in those very things which constitute their essen- 
jal difference! Were it not for this property in an agent, he could uever 
sin ; for all his acts would be physically necessary, without any hypotheti- 
cal medium, or moral alternative. ; 

4. Ile is a moral agent, whose volitions might have been otherwise than 
they are, if the motives, and consequently the state of his mind, had been 
otherwise. But to suppose that his volitions might have been otherwise 
than they are, the motives and state of the mind being tue same, would be 
to make him in his volitions the sport of chance, or a mere non-entity. 

5, He then is a moral agent who has, in reference to volition, a moral 
alternative, or a hypothetical possibility of a different choice. Where this 
alternative, or this possibility, is not, there the agent (if he may be so call- 
ed) is not morally obliged, and therefore is not accountable. i 

6. But if so, where d es the ground of such an alternative lie? It lies in 
the agent's mind, or the disposition whence the volition springs, and whence 
its character is derived. if God influence the mind so as to make it, in a 
given degree, to resemble his own moral nature; in that degree would the 
choice made be morally good. But 7f passive power be not counteracted 
by such influence, (which being gracious, God is not bound in equity to do,) 
in any given degree, the nature of things. the essence of truth ; connects, in 
a corresponding degree, the state of mind with the volition. 

7, Hence it is plain, that moral influence, as such, effects nothing certain ; 
bat always requires a previous state of mind, in order to insure a certainty 
of good effect ; and that previous state of mind iseffected by no other possible 
means but a physical energy or agency, producing assimilation. There 
must be a virtuous mind before a virtuous choice ; the quality of the act is 
derived from the agent. ; aber 

8 One thing, which has been a source of much obscurity and confusion in 
reference to moral agency, is the supposition that the mind is equally free, 
in all respects, when choosing good and when choosing evil ; in other words, 
that the one volition and the other becomes morally certain, from the same 
sort of necessity. But this is not the real case. Indeed the necessity of 
connexion between the previous state of the mind and the corresponding 
volition, is the same; for it is, in each case, nothing else but the nature of 
things; but that necessity which effects a state of mind previous to good 
Pauses, is as different from the other necessity which effects a state of mind 
previous to volitions morally evil, as light is from darkness. They proceed 
from opposite quarters, and operate in contrary directions. A boly disposi- 
tion is generated by decretive holy influence; the other disposition (which 
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beginning of motion or exertion of power, but is conse- 
quent and dependent on a preceding exertion of power, 
viz. the power of Will and choice: for they say there is 
no proper Action but what is freely chosen ; or, which is 
the same thing, determined by a foregoing act of free choice. 
But if any of them shall see cause to deny this, and say 
they hold no such thing as that every Action is chosen or 
determined by a foregoing choice; but that the very first 
exertion of Will only, undetermined by any preceding act, 
is properly called Action ; then I say, such a man’s notion 
of Action implies necessity ; for what the mind is the sub- 
ject of, without the determination of its own previous 
choice, it is the subject of necessarily, as to any hand that 
free choice has in the affair; and without any ability the 
mind has to prevent it, by any will or election of its own ; 
because by the supposition it precludes all previous acts of 
the Will or choice in the case, which might prevent it. So 
that it is again, in this other way, implied in their notion of 
act, that it is both necessary and not necessary. Again it 
belongs to their notion of an acé, that it is no effect of a 
predetermining bias or preponderation, but springs immedi- 
ately out of indifference ; and this implies, that it cannot 
be from foregoing choice, which is foregoing prepondera- 
tion: if it be not habitual, but occasional, yet if it causes 
the act, it is truly previous, efficacious, and determining. 
And yet, at the same time, it is essential to their notion of 
the act, that it is what the agent is the author of freely 
and voluntarily, and that is, by previous choice and 
design. 

So that, according to their notion of the act, considered 
with regard to its consequences, these following things are 
all essential to it; viz. That it should be necessary, and 
not necessary; that it should be from a cause, and no 
cause ; that it should be the fruit of choice and design, 
and not the fruit of choice and design; that it should be 
the beginning of motion or exertion, and yet consequent 
on previous exertion ; that it should be before it is; that 
it should spring immediately out of indifference and equi 
librium, and yet be the effect of preponderation ; that it 
should be self-originated, and also have its original from 


ought not however to be called wnholy) proceeds from the hypothetical 
nature of things. Such a disposition, though not morally vicious, yet gene- 
rates vice in union with free agency. 

9. It is highly worthy of remark, that though a good volition must proceed 
from a good heart, morally considered; yet a bad volition does not, origi- 
nally and necessarily, proceed from a morally bad heart. The reason is, 
that the one state of heart proceeds from God, from his decretive holy will ; 
the other proceeds from passive power, which is only a natural evil, and 
not a moral. Besides, were the disposition which immediately precedes a 
bad volition necessarily, or in every case, evil, in a moral sense, either 
moral evil could have no place atall in the universe, no origin whatever, or 
else it must be the same as passive power. But passive power is a con- 
trast, not to the moral perfections of God, but his: natural ; and has, when 
alone, no moral quality. And, seeing it belongs as a property to every 
creature, assuch, were it any thing morally evil, moral evil would be essen- 
tial to the very being of every creature ; which is absurd. 

10. Hence it is plain, that freedom is experienced in a higher sense, or a 
greater degree, in bad volitions, than in good ones ; in such a sense, and to 
such a degree, as to justify this mode of expression. ‘That man is necessi- 
tated to good, but free to evil. This however may need some explanatory 
qualification; for he is not so necessitated to good, as not to be morally or 
hypothetically free ; nor so free to evil as not to be subject to a necessity of 
consequence. He who acts or chooses amiss without constraint, compul- 
sion, or interfering voluntary force in that act, notwithstanding his passive 
power, is properly a free agent ; for in the moral quality of the act, there 
is properly and strictly no wil? concerned but his own. 1 ut he who acts or 
chooses aright, is subject to a physical, decretive necessity, as to his dispo- 
sition and a physical concourse of divine energy in the natural act of the will. 
He is indeed morally free, inasmuch as his volition might have been of a 
different, yea, of an opposite moral quality. if the state of his mind had 
been different. Hence it is evident, that in a good will, choice, or act, man 
is an agent in a less proper or secondary sense ; but in a bad will, choice, 
or act, man isan agent, a moral agent, a free agent, in the most proper and 
strict sense. And in the production of an act morally good two wills are 
concerned, that of the agent, and the decretive will of God; in that of evil, 
only one, the agent’s own will. , ¢ ; 

11. If the Supreme Being is the only proper agent in the universe, either 
moral agency is no proper agency, or else man is not a moral agent; and 
if so, he is not accountable, and has no concern In religion or morals. Be- 
sides, if God be the only proper agent in the universe, how come there to- 
exist evil deeds ? God’s agency is good, else we have no evidence that he is 
a good being ; but there are in the world evil deeds proceeding from evil 
minds, Which common sense and universal consent allow, and the nature of 
the thing proves, to be properly evil agencies ; consequently man is an 
agent, a moral ayent, properly so called, . ; 

12. If there be no proper agent in the universe but the Supreme Being, 
there is no evil in the nature of bad volitions, but only in their effects. Sin, 
on that supposition, is not bad in its own nature, but only injurious in its 
effeets on the sinner. Sinis not to be hated, it seems, on its own account, as 
odious, but only shunned as dangerous. But as this must arise, according 
to the system of its abettors, from a sovereign appointment, it follows, that 
millions of beings are by this very appoiniment, doomed to the greatest 
sugerings in the universe: for that in which they had no proper agency— 
no possible alternative ! Where is equity. or benevolence ? 

13. The only ciue out of this labyrinth, and out of many others formed by 
writers on human agency, is, we are fully persuaded, a right view of passive 
rarer, in its nature, origin, and tendency, in conjunction with a morally or 


hypothetically free choice. W. 
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something else ; that it is what the mind causes itself, of 
its own will, and can produce or prevent, according to its 
choice or pleasure, and yet what the mind has no power 
to prevent, precluding all previous choice in the affair. 

So that an act according to their metaphysical notion of 
it, is something of which there is no idea; it is nothing 
but a confusion of the mind, excited by words without 
any distinct meaning, and is an absolute non-entity ; and 
that in two respects: (1.) There is nothing in the world that 
ever was, is, or can be, to answer the things which must 
belong to its description, according to what they suppose 
to be essential to it. And, (2.) There neither is, nor ever 
was, nor can be, any notion or idea to answer the word, as 
they use and explain it. For if we should suppose any 
such notion, it would many ways destroy itself. Butit is 
impossible any idea or notion should subsist in the mind, 
whose very nature and essence, which constitutes it, de- 
stroys it—If some learned philosopher, who had been 
abroad, in giving an account of the curious observations he 
had made in his travels, should say, “ He had been in 
Terra del Fuego, and there had seen an animal, which he 
calls by a certain name, that begat and brought forth it- 
self, and yet had a sire and dam distinct from itself; that 
it had an appetite, and was hungry before it had a being ; 
that his master, who led him, and governed him at his 
pleasure, was always governed by him, and driven by him 
where he pleased; that when he moved, he always took a 
step before the first step ; that he went with his head first, 
and yet always went tail foremost; and this, though he 
had neither head nor tail ” it would be no impudence at 
all, to tell such a traveller, though a learned man, that he 
himself had no idea of such an animal as he gave an ac- 
count of, and never had, nor ever would have. 

As the forementioned notion of Action is very incon- 
sistent, so itis wholly diverse from the original meaning of 
the word. The more usual signification of it, in vulgar 
speech, seems to be some motion or exertion of power, that 
is voluntary, or that is the effect of the Will; and is used 
in the same sense as doing : and most commonly it is used 
to signify outward Actions. So thinking is often distin- 
gushed from acting; and desiring and willing, from 

loing. 

Besides this more usual and proper signification of the 
word Action, there are other ways in which the word is 
used, that are less proper, which yet have place in com- 
mon speech. Oftentimes it is used to signify some mo- 
tion or alteration in inanimate things, with relation to some 
object and effect. So the spring of a watch is said to act 
upon the chain and wheels; the sun-beams, to act upon 
plants and trees: and the fire, to act upon wood. Some- 
times, the word is used to signify motions, alterations, and 
exertions of power, which are seen in corporeal things, con- 
sidered absolutely ; especially when these motions seem to 
arise from some internal cause which is hidden; so that 
they have a greater resemblance of those motions of our 
bodies, which are the effects of natural volition, or invisible 
exertions of Will. So the fermentation of liquor, the opera- 
tions of the loadstone, and of electrical bodies, are called 
the Action of these things. And sometimes the word Ac- 
tion is used to signify the exercise of thought, or of Will 
and inclination: so meditating, loving, hating, inclining, 
disinclining, choosing, and refusing, may be sometimes 
called acting ; though more rarely (unless it be by philo- 
sophers and metapbysicians) than in any of the other senses. 

But the word is never used in vulgar speech for the 
self-determinate exercise of the Will, or an exertion of the 
soul that arises without any necessary connexion with any 
thing foregoing. If aman does something voluntarily, or 
as the effect of his choice, then in the most proper sense, 
and as the word is most originally and commonly used, he 
is said to act ; but whether that choice or volition be self- 
determined, or no, whether it be connected with a fore- 
going habitual bias, whether it be the certain effect of the 
strongest motive, or some intrinsic cause, never comes into 
consideration in the meaning of the word. 


__* This distinction is of considerable moment. The soul is passive, for 
instance, in reference to that necessity af dependence which is inseparable 
from a created nature ; and when the subject of providential energy in 
natural acts; and also when the subject of that divine influence which pu- 
rifies and enables the mind, and whereby holy effects are secured ; and in 
all these respects it is passive at the very time that itis active in its choice 
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And if the word Action is arbitrarily used by some men 
otherwise, to suit some scheme of metaphysics or morality, 
no argument can reasonably’ be founded on such an use of 
this term, to prove any thing but their own pleasure. For 
divines and philosophers strenuously to urge such argu- 
ments, as though they were sufficient to support and de- 
monstrate a whole scheme of moral philosophy and di- 
vinity, is certainly to erect a mighty edifice on the sand, 
or rather on a shadow. And though it may now perhaps, 
through custom, have become natural for them to use the 
word in this sense, (if that may be called a sense or mean- 
ing, which is inconsistent with itself,) yet this does not prove, 
that it is agreeable to the natural notions men have of 
things, or that there can be any thing in the creation that 
should answer such a meaning. And though they appeal 
to experience, yet the truth is, that men are so far from ex- 
periencing any such thing, that it is impossible for them to 
have any conception of it. i 

If it should be objected, that Action and Passion are 
doubtless words of a contrary signification ; but to suppose 
that the agent, in its Action, is under the power and influ- 
ence of something intrinsic, is to confound Action and 
passion, and make them the same thing. 

I answer, that Action and Passion are doubtless, as they 
are sometimes used, words of opposite signification; but 
not as signifying opposite existences, but only opposite re- 
lations. The words cause and effect are terms of opposite 
signification ; but, nevertheless, if I assert, that the same 
thing may, at the same time, in different respects and re- 
lations, be both cause and effect, this will not prove that I 
confound the terms. The soul may be both active and 
passive in the same thing in different respects ; active with 
relation to one thing, and passive with relation to another.* 
The word Passion, when set in opposition to Aciion, or 
rather activeness, is merely a relative : it signifies no effect or 
cause, nor any proper existence; but is the same with 
Passiveness, or a being passive, or a being acted upon by 
some thing. Which is a mere relation of a thing to some 
power or force exerted by some cause, producing some 
effect in it, or upon it. And Action, when set properly in 
opposition to Passion, or Passtveness, is no teal existence ; 
it is not the same with AN Action, but is a mere relation : 
it is the activeness of something on another thing, being 
the opposite relation to the other, viz. a relation of power, 
or force, exerted by some cause, towards another thing, 
which is the subject of the effect of that power. Indeed, 
the word Action is frequently used to signify something 
not merely relative, but more absolute, and a real existence ; 
as when we say an Action; when the word is not used 
transitively, but absolutely, for some motion or exercise of 
body or mind, without any relation to any object or effect : 
and as used thus, it is not properly the opposite of Pas- 
ston ; which ordinarily signifies nothing absolute, but 
merely the relation of being acted upon. And therefore if 
the word Action be used in the like relative sense, then 
Action and Passion are only two contrary relations. And 
it is no absurdity to suppose, that contrary relations may 
belong to the same thing at the same time, with respect to 
different things. So to suppose, that there are acts of the 
soul by which a man voluntarily moves, and acts upon ob- 
jects, and produces effects, which yet themselves are effects 
of something else, and wherein the soul itself is the object 
of something acting upon, and influencing that, do not at 
all confound Action and Passion. The words may never- 
less be properly of opposite signification : there may be as 
true and real a difference between acting and being cansed 
to act, though we should suppose the soul to pe botn in 
the same volition, as there is between living and being 
quickened, or made to live. It is no more a contradiction, 
to suppose that Action may be the effect of some other 
cause, besides the agent, or being that acts, than to sup- 
pose, that life may be the effect of some other cause, be- 
sides the being that lives. 

What has led men into this inconsistent notion of 
Action, when applied to volition-—as though it were essen- 


or preference, In other words, the mind is necessitated in some respects ; 
as, to exist, to think, to will, to suffer, or to enjoy ; at the same instant that 
it is free in other respects, as, from contingence, (understanding thereby an 
Seeman) any cause,) and from compulsion, or physical necessity in its 
ac ral.—W. 


a 
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tial to this internal Action, that the agent should be self- 
determined in it, and that the Will should be the cause of 
it—was probably this; that according to the sense of man- 
kind, and the common use of language, it is so, with 
respect to men’s external Actions ; which originally, and 
according to the vulgar use and most proper sense of the 
word, are called Actions. Men in these are self-directed, 
self-determined, and their Wills are the cause of the mo- 
tions of their bodies, and external things done; so that 
unless men do them voluntarily, and of choice, and the 
Action be determined by their antecedent volition, it is no 
Action or doing of theirs. Hence some metaphysicians 
have been led unwarily, but exceeding absurdly, to sup- 
oa the same concerning volition itself, that that also must 

e determined by the Will; which is to be determined by 
antecedent volition, as the motion of the body is; not con- 
sidering the contradiction it implies. 

_ But it is very evident, that in the metaphysical distinc- 
tion between Action and passion (though long since be- 
come common and in general vogue)-due care has not been 
taken to conform language to the nature of things, or to any 
distinct clear ideas. As it is in innumerable other philo- 
sophical metaphysical terms, used in these disputes; which 
has occasioned inexpressible difficulty, contention, error, 
and confusion. 

And thus probably it came to be thought, that necessity 
was inconsistent with Action, as these terms are applied 
to volition. First, these terms Action and necessity are 
changed from their original meaning, as signifying external 
voluntary Action and constraint (in which meaning they 
are evidently inconsistent) to signify quite other things, 
viz. volition itself, and certainty of existence. 
the change of signification is made, care is not taken to 
make proper allowances and abatements for the difference 
of sense; but still the same things are unwarily attributed 
to Action and necessity, in the new meaning of the words, 
which plainly belonged to them in their first sense; and 
on this ground, maxims are established without any real 
foundation, as though they were the most certain truths, 
and the most evident dictates of reason. 

But however strenuously it is maintained, that what is 
necessary cannot be properly called Action, and that a 
necessary Action is a contradiction, yet it is probable there 
are few Arminian divines, who thoroughly tried, would 
stand to these principles. They will allow, that God is, 
in the highest sense, an active Being, and the highest 
Fountain of life and Action; and they would not pro- 
bably deny, that what are called God’s acts of righteous- 
ness, holiness, and faithfulness, are truly and properly God’s 
acts, and God is really a holy Agent in them; and yet, 
I trust, they will not deny, that God necessarily acts 
justly and faithfully, and that it is impossible for him to 
act unrighteously and unholily. 


SECT. III. 


The reasons why some think it contrary to common Sense, 
to suppose those things which are necessary to be worthy 
of ether Praise or Blame. 


Ir is abundantly affirmed and urged by Arminian 
writers, that it is contrary to common Sense, and the natural 
notions and apprehensions of mankind, to suppose other- 
wise than that necessity (making no distinction between 
natural and moral necessity) is inconsistent with Virtue 
and Vice, Praise and Blame, Reward and Punishment. 
And their arguments from hence have been greatly triumph- 
ed in; and have been not a little perplexing to many, who 
have been friendly to the truth, as clearly revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures : it has seemed to them indeed difficult, to 
reconcile Calvinistic doctrines with the notions men com- 
monly have of justice and equity. The true reasons of it 
seem to be the following: 

I. It is indeed a very plain dictate of common Sense, 
that natural necessity is wholly inconsistent with just 
Praise or Blame. If men do things which in themselves 
are very good, fit to be brought to pass, and attended with 
very happy effects, properly against their Wills; or do them 
from a necessity that is without their Wills, or with which 
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their Wills have no concern or connexion ; then it is a plain 
dictate of common Sense, that such doings are none of 
their virtue, nor have they any moral good in them; and 
that the persons are not worthy to be rewarded or praised ; 
or at all esteemed, honoured, or loved, on that account. 
And, on the other hand, that if, from like necessity, they do 
those things which in themselves are very unhappy and 
pernicious, and do them because they cannot help it; the 
necessity is such, that it is all one whether they will them, 
or no; and the reason why they are done, is from necessity 
only, and not from their Wills; it is a very plain dictate 
of common Sense, that they are not at all to blame; there 
is no vice, fault, or moral evil at all in the effect done; nor 
are they, who are thus necessitated, in any wise worthy to 
be punished, hated, or in the least disrespected, on that 
account. 

In like manner, if things in themselves good and desir- 
able are absolutely impossible, with a natural impossibility, 
the universal reason of mankind teaches, that this wholly 
and perfectly excuses persons in their not doing them. 

And it is also a plain dictate of common Sense, that if 
doing things, in themselves good, or avoiding things in 
themselves evil, is not absolutely impossible, with such a 
natural impossibility, but very difficult, with a natural 
difficulty ; that is, a difficulty prior ¢v, and not at all con- 
sisting 2m, Will and inclination itself, and which would re- 
main the same, let the inclination be what it will; then a 
person’s neglect or omission is excused in some mea- 
sure, though not wholly; his sin is less aggravated, 
than if the thing to be done were easy. And if instead 
of difficulty and hinderance, there be a contrary natural 
propensity in the state of things, to the thing to be done, 
or effect to be brought to pass, abstracted from any con- 
sideration of the inclination of the heart ; though the pro- 
pensity be not so great as to amount to a natural necessity ; 
yet being some approach to it, so that the doing of the good 
thing be very much from this natural tendency in the state 
of things, and but little from a good inclination ; then it is 
a dictate of common Sense, that there is so much the less 
virtue in what is done; and so it is less praiseworthy and 
rewardable. The reason is easy, wz. because such a 
natural propensity or tendency is an approach to natural 
necessity ; and the greater the propensity, still so much 
the nearer is the approach to necessity. And, therefore, as 
natural necessity takes away or shuts out ad/ virtue, so this 
propensity approaches to an abolition of virtue; that is, it 
diminishes it. And on the other hand, natural difficulty, in 
the state of things, is an approach to natural impossibility. 
And as the latter, when it is complete and absolute, 
wholly takes away Blame; so such difficulty takes away 
some Blame, or diminishes Blame; and makes the thing 
done to be less worthy of punishment. : 

II. Men, in their first use of such phrases as these, must, 
cannot, cannot help it, cannot avoid it, necessary, unable, 
impossible, unavoidable, irresistible, Sc. use them to signify 
a necessity of constraint or restraint, a natural necessity or 
impossibility ; or some necessity that the Will has nothing 
to do in; which may be, whether men will or no; and 
which may be supposed to be just the same, let men’s in- 
clinations and desires be what they will. Such kind of 
terms in their original use, I suppose among all nations, 
are relative; carrying in their signification (as was before 
observed) a reference or respect to some contrary Will, 
desire, or endeavour, which, it is supposed, is, or may be, 
in the case. All men find, and begin to find in early child- 
hood, that there are innumerable things that cannot be 
done, which they desire to do; and innumerable things, 
which they are averse to, that must be, they cannot avoid 
them, they will be, whether they choose them or no. It is 
to express this necessity, which men so soon and so often 
find, and which so greatly and early affects them in in- 
numerable cases, that such terms and phrases are first 
formed ; and it is to signify such a necessity, that they are 
first used, and that they are most constantly used, in the 
common affairs of life; and not to signify any such meta- 
physical, speculative, and abstract notion, as that connexion 
in the nature or course of things, which is between the 
subject and predicative of a proposition, and which is the 
foundation of the certain truth of that proposition; to 
signify which, they who employ themselves in philosophi- 
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cal inquies into the first origin and metaphysical relations 
and dependences of things, have borrowed these terms, for 
want of others. But we grow up from our cradles in the 
use of terms and phrases entirely different from this, and 
carrying a sense exceeding diverse from that in which they 
are commonly used in the controversy between Arminians 
and Calvinists. And it being, as was said before, a dictate 
of the universal sense of mankind, evident to us as soon 
as we begin to think, that the necessity signified by these 
terms, in the sense in which we first learn them, does ex- 
cuse persons, and free them from all Fault or Blame ; 
hence our ideas of excusableness or faultlessness is tied 
to these terms and phrases by a strong habit, which is 
begua in childhood, as soon as we begin to speak, and 
grows up with us, and is strengthened by constant use 
and custom, the connexion growing stronger and stronger. 

The habitual connexion, which is in men’s minds be- 
tween Blamelessness and those forementioned terms, must, 
cannot, unable, necessary, impossible, unavoidable, &c. be- 
comes very strong, because, as soon as ever men begin to 
use reason and speech, they have occasion to excuse them- 
selves, from the natural necessity signified by these terms, 
in numerous instances.—I cannot do it—I could not help 
it.—And all mankind have constant and daily occasion to 
use such phrases in this sense, to excuse themselves and 
others, in almost all the concerns of life, with respect to 
disappointments, and things that happen, which concern 
and affect ourselves and others, that are hurtful, or dis- 
agreeable to us or them, or things desirable, that we or 
others fail to obtain. 

That our being accustomed to an union of different 
ideas, from early childhood, makes the habitual connexion 
exceeding strong, as though such connexion were owing to 
nature, is manifest in innumerable instances. It is alto- 
gether by such an habitual connexion of ideas, that men 
judge of the bigness or distance of the objects of sight, 
from their appearance. Thus it is owing to such a con- 
nexion early established, and growing up with a person, 
that he judges a mountain, which he sees at ten miles dis- 
tance, to be bigger than his nose, or further off than the 
end of it. Having been used so long to join a consider- 
able distance and magnitude with such an appearance, 
men imagine it is by a dictate of natural sense: whereas, 
it would be quite otherwise with one that had his eyes 
newly opened, who had been born blind: he would have 
the same visible appearance, but natural sense would dic- 
tate no such thing, concerning the magnitude or distance 
of what appeared. 

III. When men, after they had been so habituated to 
connect ideas of Innocency or Blamelessness with such 
terms, that the union seems to be the effect of mere na- 
ture, come to hear the same terms used, and learn to use 
them in the forementioned new and metaphysical sense, 
to signify quite another sort of necessity, which has no 
such kind of relation to a contrary supposable Will and 
endeavour; the notion of plain and manifest Blameless- 
ness, by this means, is, by a strong prejudice, insensibly 
and unwarily transferred to a case to which it by no means 
belongs: the change of the use of the terms, toa significa- 
tion which is very diverse, not being taken notice of, or 
adverted to. And there are several reasons why it is not. 

1. The terms, as used by philosophers, are not very 
distinct and clear in their meaning: few use them ina 
fixed determinate sense. On the contrary, their meaning 
is very vague and confused. Which commonly happens 
to the words used to signify things intellectual and moral, 
and to express what Mr. Locke calls mixrt modes. 1f men 
had a clear and distinct understanding of what is intended 
by these metaphysical terms, they would be able more 
easily to compare them with their original and common 
sense; and so would not be easily led into delusion by 
words of this sort. 

2. The change of the signification of terms is the more 
insensible, because the things signified, though indeed 
very different, yet do in some generals agree. In necessity, 
that which is valgarly so called, there is a strong con- 
nexion between the thing said to be necessary, and some- 
thing antecedent to it, in the order of nature ; so there is 
also a philosophical necessity. And though in both kinds 
of necessity, the connexion cannot be called by that name, 
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with relation to an opposite Will or endeavour, to which 
it is superior; which is the case in vulgar necessity; yet 
in both, the connexion is prior to Will and endeavour, 
and so, in some respect, superior. In both kinds of ne- 
cessity, there is a foundation for some certainty of the 
proposition, that affirms the event.—The terms used being 
the same, and the things signified agreeing in these and 
some other general circumstances, and the expressions as 
used by philosophers being not well defined, and so of 
obscure and loose signification; hence persons are not 
aware of the great difference; the notions of innocence or 
faultiness, which were so strongly associated with them, 
and were strictly united in their minds, ever since they can 
remember, remain united with them still, as if the union 
were altogether natural and necessary; and they that go 
about to make a separation, seem to them to do great 
violence even to nature itself. 

IV. Another reason why it appears difficult to reconcile 
it with reason, that men should be blamed for that which 
is necessary, with a moral necessity, (which, as was ob- 
served before, is a species of philosophical necessity) is, 
that for want of due consideration, men inwardly entertain 
that apprehension, that this necessity may be against men’s 
Wills and sincere endeavours. They go away with that 
notion, that men may truly will, and wish, and strive that 
it may be otherwise; but that invincible necessity stands 
in the way. And many think thus concerning themselves : 
some wicked men think they wish that they were good, 
and that they loved God and holiness ; but yet do not find 
that their wishes produce the effect—The reasons why 
men think thus, are as follow : 

1. They find what may be called an indirect willingness 
to have a better Will, in the manner before observed. For 
it is impossible, and a contradiction to suppose the Will to 
be directly and properly against itself. And they do not 
consider that this indirect willingness is entirely a different 
thing from properly willing what is the duty and virtue 
required ; and that there is no virtue in that sort of willing- 
ness which they have. They do not consider, that the 
volitions, which a wicked man may have that he loved 
God, are no acts of the Will at all against the moral evil 
of not loving God; but only some disagreeable conse- 
quences. But the making of the requisite distinction re- 
quires more care of reflection and thought, than most men 
are used to. And men, through a prejudice in their own 
favour, are disposed to think well of their own desires and 
dispositions, and to account them good and virtuous, 
though their respect to virtue be only zndirect and remote, 
and it is nothing at all virtuous that truly excites or ter- 
minates their inclinations. 

2. Another thing that insensibly leads and beguiles men 
into a supposition that this moral necessity or impossibility 
is, or may be, against men’s Wills and true endeavours, is 
the derivation of the terms often used to express it. Such 
words for instance, as unable, unavoidable, impossible, irre- 
sisttble ; which carry a plain reference to a supposable 
power exerted, endeavours used, resistance made, in oppo- 
sition to the necessity: and the persons that hear them, 
not considering, nor suspecting, but that they are used in 
their proper sense: that sense being therefore understood, 
there does naturally, and as it were necessarily, arise in 
their minds a supposition, that it may be so indeed, that 
true desires and endeavours may take place, but that 
invincible necessity stands in the way, ne renders them 
vain and to no effect. : 

Wo Another thing which makes persons more ready to 
suppose it to be contrary to reason, that men should be 
exposed to the punishments threatened to sin, for doing 
those things which are morally necessary, or not doing 
those things which are morally impossible, is, that imagi- 
nation strengthens the argument, and adds greatly to the 
power and influence of the seeming reasons against it, 
from the greatness of that punishment. To allow that they 
maybe justly exposed to a small punishment, would not 
be so difficult. Whereas, if there were any good reason in 
the case, if it were truly a dictate of reason, that such ne- 
cessity was inconsistent with faultiness, or just punish- 
ment, the demonstration would be equally certain with 
respect to a small punishment, or any punishment at all, 
as a very great one: but it is not equally easy to the 
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imagination. They that argue against the justice of damn- 
ing men for those things that are thus necessary, seem to 
make their argument the stronger, by setting forth the 
greatness of the punishment in strong expressions :— 
“ That a man should be cast into eternal burnings, that he 
should be made to fry in hell to all eternity, for those things 
which he had no power to avoid, and was under a fatal, 
unfrustrable, invincible necessity of doing,” &e.. 
® 


SECT: 


It is agreeable to common sense, and the natural notions of 
mankind, to suppose moral Necessity to be consistent with 
Praise and Blame, Reward and Punishment. 


Wuerner the reasons, that have been given, why it ap- 
pears difficult to some persons, to reconcile with common 
sense the praising or blaming, rewarding or punishing, 
those things which are morally necessary, are thought satis- 
factory, or not; yet it most evidently appears, by the fol- 
lowing things, that if this matter be rightly understood, 
setting aside all delusion arising from the impropriety and 
ambiguity of terms, this is not at all inconsistent with the 
natural apprehensions of mankind, and that sense of things 
which is found every where in the common people; who 
are furthest from having their thoughts perverted from their 
natural channel, by metaphysical and philosophical subtil- 
ties ; but, on the contrary, altogether agreeable to, and the 
very voice and dictate of, this natural and vulgar sense. 

I. This will appear, if we consider what the vulgar no- 
tion of blameworthiness is. The idea which the common 
people, through all ages and nations, have of faultiness, I 
suppose to be plainly this; «@ person being or doing wrong, 
with his own will and pleasure ; containing these two things : 
1. His doing wrong, when he dces as he pleases. 2. His 
pleasure being wrong. Or, in other words, perhaps more 
intelligibly expressing their notion; a person having his 
heart wrong, and doing wrong from his heart. And this is 
the sum total of the matter. 

The common people do not ascend up in their reflections 
and abstractions to the metaphysical sources, relations, and 
dependences of things, in order to form their notion of 
faultiness or blameworthiness. They do not wait till they 
have decided by their refinings, what first determines the 
Will; whether it be determined by something extrinsic, or 
intrinsic ; whether volition determines volition, or whether 
the understanding determines the Will; whether there be 
any such thing as metaphysicians mean by contingence (if 
they have any meaning); whether there be a sort of a 
strange unaccountable sovereignty in the Will, in the ex- 
ercise of which, by its own sovereign acts, it brings to pass 
all its own sovereign acts. They do not take any part of 
their notion of Fault or Blame from the resolution of any 
such questions. If this were the case, there are multitudes, 
yea the far greater part of mankind, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a thousand, would live and die, with- 
out having any such notion, as that of Fault, ever entering 
into their heads, or without so much as once having any 
conception that any body was to be either blamed or com- 
mended for any thing. If this were the case, it would be 
a long time before men came to have such notions. Where- 
as it is manifest, they are in fact some of the first notions 
that appear in children ; who discover, as soon as they can 
think, or speak, or act at all as rational creatures, a sense 
of desert. And, certainly, in forming their notion of it, 
they make no use of metaphysics. All the ground they 
go upon, consists in these two things: ewperience and a 
natural sensation of a certain fitness or agreeableness, which 
there is in uniting such moral evil as is above described, 
viz. a being or doing wrong with the Will, and resentment 
in others, and pain inflicted on the person in whom this 
moral evil is. Which natural sense is what we call by the 
name of conscience. : . : 

Tt is true, the common people and children, in their 
notion of any faulty act or deed, of any person, do sup- 
pose that it is the person’s own act and deed. But this is 
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all that belongs to what they understand by a thing being 
a person’s own decd or action ; even that it is something 
done by him of choice. That some exercise or motion 
should begin of itself, does not belong to their notion of 
an action, or doing. Tf so, it would belong to their notion 
of it, that it is the cause of its own beginning: and that 
is as much as to say, that it is before it begins to be. Nor 
is their notion of an action some motion or exercise, that 
begins accidentally, without any cause or reason; for that 
is contrary to one of the prime dictates of common sense, 
namely, that every thing that begins to be, has some cause 
or reason why it 1s. 

The common people, int their notion of a faulty or praise- 
worthy work done by any one, do suppose, that the man 
does it in the exercise of diberty.. But then their notion of 
liberty is only a person having opportunity of doing as he 
pleases. They have no notion of liberty consisting in the 
Will first acting, and so causing its own acts; determin- 
ing, and so causing its own determinations; or choosing, 
and so causing its own choice. Such a notion of liberty 
is what none have, but those that have darkened their own 
minds with confused metaphysical speculation, and ab- 
struse and ambiguous terms. If a man is not restrained 
from acting as his Will determines, or constrained to act 
otherwise; then he has liberty, according to common no- 
tions of liberty, without taking into the idea that grand 
contradiction ofall, the determinations of a man’s free Will 
being the effects of the determinations of his free Will.— 
Nor have men commonly any notion of freedom consist- 
ing in indifference. For if so, then it would be agreeable 
to their notion, that the greater indifference men act with, 
the more freedom they act with; whereas, the reverse is 
true. He that in acting proceeds with the fullest inclina- 
tion, does what he does with the greatest freedom, accord- 
ing to common sense. And so far is it from being agree- 
able to common sense, that such liberty as consists in 
indifference is requisite to Praise or Blame, that, on the 
contrary, the dictate of every man’s natural sense through 
the world is, that the further he is from being indifferent 
in his acting good or evil, and the more he does either with 
full and strong inclination, the more is he esteemed or ab- 
horred, commended or condemned. 

II. If it were inconsistent with the common sense of 
mankind, that men should be either blamed or commended 
in any volitions, in case of moral Necessity or impossi- 
bility ; then it would surely also be agreeable to the same 
sense and reason of mankind, that the nearer the case ap- 
proaches to such a moral Necessity or impossibility— 
either through a strong antecedent moral propensity, cn the 
one hand,* or a great antecedent opposition and difficulty, 
on the other—the nearer does it approach toa person being 
neither blamable nor commendable; so that acts exerted 
with such preceding propensity, would be worthy of pro- 
portionably less Praise ; and when omitted, the act being 
attended with such difficulty, the omission would be 
worthy of the less Blame. It is so, as was observed be- 
fore, with natural Necessity and impossibility, propensity 
and difficulty : as it is a plain dictate of the sense of all 
mankind, that natural Necessity and impossibility take 
away all Blame and Praise; and therefore, that the nearer 
the approach is to these, through previous propensity or 
difficulty, so Praise and Blame are proportionably dumnin- 
ished. And if it were as much a dictate of common sense, 
that moral Necessity of doing, or impossibility of avoiding, 
takes away all Praise and Blame, as that natural Necessity 
or impossibility does ; then, by a perfect parity of reason, 
it would be as much the dictate of common sense, that an 
approach of moral Necessity of doing, or impossibility of 
avoiding, diminishes Praise and Blame, as that an approach 
to natural Necessity and impossibility does so. It is 
equally the voice of common sense, that persons are exr- 
cusable in part, in neglecting things difficult against their 
Wills, as that they are excusble wholly in neglecting things 
impossible against their Wills. And if it made no differ- 
ence, whether the impossibility were natural and against 
the Will, or moral, lying in the Will, with regard to excus- 
ableness ; so neither would it make any difference, 
whether the difficulty, or approach to Necessity, be natural, 
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against the Will, or moral, lying in the propensity of the 
Will. as 

But it is apparent, that the reverse of these things is true. 
If there be an approach to a moral Necessity in a man’s 
exertion of good acts of Will, they being the exercise of 
a strong propensity to good, and a very powerful love to 
virtue; it is so far from being the dictate of common 
sense, that he is less virtuous, and the less to be esteemed, 
loved, and praised; that it is agreeable to the natural 
notions of all mankind, that he is somuch the better man, 
worthy of greater respect, and higher commendation. 
And the stronger the inclination is, and the nearer it ap- 
proaches to Necessity in that respect ; or to impossibility 
of neglecting the virtuous act, or of doing a vicious one ; 
still the more virtuous, and worthy of higher commenda- 
tion. And, on the other hand, if a man exerts evil acts 
of mind; as, for instance, acts of pride or malice from a 
rooted and strong habit or principle of haughtiness and 
maliciousness, and a violent propensity of heart to such 
acts; according to the natural sense of men, he is so far 
from being the less hateful and blamable on that account, 
that he is so much the more worthy to be detested and 
condemned, by all that observe him. : 

Moreover, it is manifest that it is no part of the notion, 
which mankind commonly have of a blamable or praise- 
worthy act of the Will, that it is an act which is not de- 
termined by an antecedent bias or motive, but by the 
sovereign power of the Will itself; because, if so, the 
greater hand such causes have in determining any acts of 
the Will, so much the less virtuous or vicious would they 
be accounted ; and the less hand, the more virtuous or 
vicious. Whereas, the reverse is true; men do not think 
a good act to be the less praiseworthy, for the agent being 
much determined in it by a good inclination or a good 
motive, but the more. And if good inclination, or motive, 
has but little influence in determining the agent, they do 
not think his act so much the more virtuous, but the less. 
And so concerning evil acts, which are determined by 
evil motives or inclinations. ‘ 

Yea, if it be supposed, that good or evil dispositions 
are implanted in the hearts of men, by nature itself, (which, 
it is certain, is vulgarly supposed in innumerable cases,) 
yet it is not commonly supposed, that men are worthy of 
no Praise or Dispraise for such dispositions; although 
what is natural, is undoubtedly necessary, nature being 
prior to all acts of the Will whatsoever. Thus, for in- 
stance, if a man appears to be of a very haughty or 
malicious disposition, and is supposed to be so by his 
natural temper, it is no vulgar notion, no dictate of the 
common sense and apprehension of men, that such dis- 
positions are no vices or moral evils, or that such persons 
are not worthy of disesteem, or odium and dishonour ; or 
that the proud or malicious acts which flow from such 
natural dispositions, are worthy of no resentment. Yea, 
such vile natural dispositions, and the strength of them, 
will commonly be mentioned rather as an aggravation of 
the wicked acts, that come from such a fountain, than an 
extenuation of them. It being natural for men to act 
thus, is often observed by men in the height of their in- 
dignation: they will say, “It is his very nature: he is 
of a vile natural temper; it is as natural to him to act so, 
as it is to breathe ; he cannot help serving the devil,” &c. 
But it is not thus with regard to hurtful mischievous 
things, that any are the subjects or occasions of, by natural 
necessity, against their inclinations. In such a case, the 
necessity, by the common voice of mankind, will be 
spoken of as a full excuse.—Thus it is very plain, that 
common sense makes a vast difference between these two 
kinds of necessity, as to the judgment it makes of their 
influence on the moral quality and desert of men’s actions. 

And these dictates are so natural and necessary, that it 
may be very much doubted whether the Avminians them- 
selves have ever got rid of them; yea, their greatest doc- 
tors, that have gone furthest in defence of their meta- 
physical notions of liberty, and have brought their 
arguments to their greatest strength, and as they suppose, 
to a demonstration, against the consistence of virtue and 
vice with any necessity: it is to be questioned, whether 
there is. so much as one of them, but that, if he suffered 
very much from the injurious acts of a man, under the 
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power of an invincible haughtiness and malignancy of 
temper, would not, from the forementioned natural sense 
of mind, resent it far otherwise, than if as great sufferings 
came upon him from the wind that blows and the fire 
that burns by natural necessity; and otherwise than he 
would, if he suffered as much from the conduct of a man 
perfectly delirious; yea, though he first brought his dis- 
traction upon him some way by his own fault. 

Some seem to disdain the distinction that we make be- 
tween natural and moral Necessity, as though it were alto- 
gether impertinent in this controversy ; “that which 1s 
necessary, say they, is necessary; it is that which must be, 
and cannot be prevented. And that which is impossible, 
is impossible, and cannot be done; and, therefore, none 
can be to blame for not doing it.” And such comparisons 
are made use of, as the commanding of a man to walk, 
who has lost his legs, and condemning him and punishing 
him for not obeying; inviting and calling upon a man, 
who is shut up in a strong prison, to come forth, &c. But 
in these things Arminians are very unreasonable. Let 
common sense determine whether there be not a great dif- 
ference between these two cases: the one, that of a man 
who has offended his prince, and is cast into prison; and 
after he has lain there a while, the king comes to him, calls 
him to come forth; and tells him, that if he will do so, 
and will fall down before him and humbly beg his pardon, 
he shall be forgiven, and set at liberty, and also be greatly 
enriched, and advanced to honour: the prisoner heartily 
repents of the folly and wickedness of his offence against 
his prince, is thoroughly disposed to abase himself, and 
accept of the king’s offer ; but is confined by strong walls, 
with gates of brass, and bars of iron. The other case is, 
that of a man who is of a very unreasonable spirit, of a 
haughty, ungrateful, wilful disposition ; and moreover, has 
been brought up in traitorous principles ; and has his heart 
possessed with an extreme and inveterate enmity to his 
lawful sovereign ; and for his rebellion is cast into prison, 
and lies long there, loaded with heavy chains, and in 
miserable circumstances. At length the compassionate 
prince comes to the prison, orders his chains to be knocked 
off, and his prison-doors to be set wide open; calls to 
him, and tells him, if he will come forth to him, and fall 
down before him, acknowledge that he has treated him 
unworthily, and ask his forgiveness ; he shall be forgiven, 
set at liberty, and set in a place of great dignity and profit 
in his court. But he is so stout, and full of haughty 
malignity, that he cannot be willing to accept the offer ; 
his rooted strong pride and malice have perfect power over 
him, and as it were bind him, by binding his heart: the 
opposition of his heart has the mastery over him, having 
an influence on his mind far superior to the king’s grace 
and condescension, and to all his kind offers and promises. 
Now, is it agreeable to common sense, to assert and stand 
to it, that there is no difference between these two cases, 
as to any worthiness of blame in the prisoners; because, 
forsooth, there is a necessity in both, and the required act 
in each case is impossible? It is true, a man’s evil dis- 
positions may be as strong and immovable as the bars of 
a castle. But who cannot see, that when a man, in the 
latter case, is said to be unable to obey the command, the 
expression is used improperly, and not in the sense it has 
originally and in common speech? and that it may pro- 
perly be said to be in the rebel’s power to come out of 
prison, seeing he can easily do it if he pleases ; though by 
reason of his vile temper of heart, which is fixed and rooted 
it is impossible that it should please him 7 1 

Upon the whole, I presume there is no person of good 
understanding, who impartially considers these things, but 
will allow, that it is not evident, from the dictates of com- 
mon sense, or natural notions, that moral Necessity is 
inconsistent with Praise and Blame. And, therefore, if the 
Armimians would prove any such inconsistency, it must be 
by some philosophical and metaphysical arguments, and 
not common sense. ; 

There is a grand illusion in the pretended demonstration 
of Arminians from common sense. The main strength of 
all these demonstrations lies in that prejudice, that arises 
through the insensible change of the use and meaning of 
such terms as liberty, able, unable, necessary, impossible, 
unavoidable, invincible, action, &c. from their original and 
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vulgar sense, to a metaphysical sense, entirely diverse ; and 
the strong connexion of the ideas of blamelessness, &c. 
with some of these terms, by a habit contracted and 
established, while these terms were used in their first mean- 
ing. This prejudice and delusion, is the foundation of all 
those positions they lay down as maxims, by which most 
of the scriptures they allege in this controversy, are inter- 
preted, and on which all their pompous demonstrations 
from Scripture and reason depend. From this secret delu- 
sion and prejudice they have almost all their advantages : it 
is the strength of their bulwarks, and the edge of their 
weapons. And this is the main ground of all the right 
they have to treat their neighbours in so assuming a manner, 
and to insult others, perhaps as wise and good as them- 
selves, as “ weak bigots, men that dwell in the dark caves 
of superstition, perversely set, obstinately shutting their 
eyes against the noon-day light, enemies to common sense, 
maintaining the first-born of absurdities,” &c. &e. But 
perhaps, an impartial consideration of the things which 
have been observed in the preceding parts of this inquiry, 
may enable the lovers of truth better to judge, whose doc- 
trine is indeed absurd, abstruse, self-contradictory, and in- 
consistent with common sense, and many ways repugnant 
to the universal dictates of the reason of mankind. 

Corol. From the things which have been observed, it 
will follow, that it is agreeable to common sense to sup- 
pose, that the glorified saints have not their freedom at all 
diminished, in any respect; and that God himself has the 
highest possible freedom, according to the true and proper 
meaning of the term; and that he is, in the highest possi- 
ble respect, an agent, and active in the exercise of his 
infinite holiness; though he acts therein, in the highest 
degree, necessarily : and his actions of this kind are in the 
highest, most absolutely perfect, manner virtuous and praise- 
worthy; and are so, for that very reason, because they are 
most perfectly necessary. 
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Objections, that this scheme of Necessity renders all Means 
and Endeavours for avoiding Sin, or obtaining Virtue 
and Holiness, vain, and to no purpose ; and that it makes 
men no more than mere machines, in affairs of morality 
and religion, answered. 


Arminians say, If sin and virtue come to pass by a 
Necessity consisting in a sure connexion of causes and 
effects, autecedents and consequents, it can never be worth 
while to use any Means or Endeavours to obtain the one, 
and avoid the other; seeing no Endeavours can alter the 
futurity of the event, which is become necessary by a con- 
nexion already established. 

But I desire, that this matter may be fully considered ; 
and that it may be examined with a thorough strictness, 
whether it will follow that Endeavours and Means, in order 
to avoid or obtain any future thing, must be more in vain, 
on the supposition of such a connexion of antecedents and 
consequents, than if the contrary be supposed. 

For Endeavours to be in vain, is for them not to be suc- 
cessful; that is to say, for them not eventually to be the 
Means of the thing aimed at, which cannot be, but in one 
of these two ways; either, first, That although the Means 
are used, yet the event aimed at does not follow; or, 
secondly, If the event does follow, it is not because of the 
Means, or from any connexion or dependence of the event 
on the Means, the event would have come to pass as well 
without the Means as with them. If either of these two 
things are the case, then the Means are not properly suc- 
cessful, and are truly in vain. The success or non-suc- 
cess of Means, in order to an effect, or thet’ being in vain 
or not in vain, consists in those Means being connected, 
or not connected, with the effect, in such a manner as this, 
viz. That the effect is with the Means, and not without 
them ; or, that the being of the effect is, on the one hand, 
connected with Means, and the want of the effect, on the 
other hand, is connected with the want of the Means. If 
there be such a connexion as this between Means and 
end, the Means are not in vain: the more there is of 
such a connexion, the eee are from being in vain; 
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and the less of such a connexion, the more they are 
in vain. 

Now, therefore, the question to be answered—in order 
to determine, whether it follows from this doctrine of the 
necessary connexion between foregoing things, and conse- 
quent ones, that Means used in order to any effect, are 
more in vain than they would be otherwise—is, whether it 
follows from it, that there is less of the forementioned con- 
nexion between Means and effect ; that is, whether on the 
Supposition of there being a real and true connexion be- 
tween antecedent things and consequent ones, there must 
be less of a connexion between Means and effect, than on 
the supposition of there being no fixed connexion be- 
tween antecedent things and consequent ones: and the 
very stating of this question is sufficient to answer it. It 
must appear to every one that will open his eyes, that this 
question cannot be affirmed, without the grossest absurdity 
and inconsistence. Means are foregoing things, and effects 
are following things: And if there were no connexion be- 
tween foregoing things and following ones, there could be 
no connexion between Means and end; and so all Means 
would be wholly vain and fruitless. For it is only by 
virtue of some connexion, that they become successful : 
It is some connexion observed, or revealed, or otherwise 
known, between antecedent things and following ones, 
that directs in the choice of Means. And if there were 
no such thing as an established connexion, there could be 
no choice, as to Means; one thing would have no more 
tendency to an effect, than another; there would be no 
such thing as tendency in the case. Al! those things, 
which are successful Means of other things, do therein 
prove connected antecedents of them: and therefore to 
assert, that a fixed connexion between antecedents and 
consequents makes Means vain and useless, or stands in 
the way to hinder the connexion between Means and end, 
is just so ridiculous, as to say, that a connexion between 
antecedents and consequents stands in the way to hindera 
connexion between antecedents and consequents. 

Nor can any supposed connexion of the succession or 
train of antecedents and consequents, from the very be- 
ginning of all things, the connexion being made already 
sure and necessary, either by established laws of nature, 
or by these together with a decree of sovereign immediate 
interpositions of divine power, on such and such occasions, 
or any other way (if any other there be); I say, no such 
necessary connexion of a series of antecedents and conse- 
quents can in the least tend to hinder, but that the Means 
we use may belong to the series ; and so may be some of 
those antecedents which are connected with the conse- 
quents we aim at, in the established course of things. 
Endeavours which we use, are things that exist; and, 
therefore, they belong to the general chain of events; all 
the parts of which chain are.supposed to be connected : 
and so Endeavours are supposed to be connected with 
some effects, or some consequent things or other. And 
certainly this does not hinder but that the events they are 
connected with, may be those which we aim at, and which 
we choose, because we judge them most likely to have a 
connexion with those events, from the established order 
and course of things which we observe, or from something 
in divine revelation. 

Let us suppose a real and sure connexion between a 
man having a eyes open in the clear day-light, with good 
organs of sight, and seeing; so that seeing is connected 
with his opening his eyes, and not seeing with his not 
opening his eyes; and also the like connexion between 
such a man attempting to open his eyes, and his actually 
doing it : the supposed established connexion between these 
antecedents and consequents, let the connexion be never so 
sure and necessary, certainly does not prove that it is in 
vain, for a man in such circumstances to attempt to open 
his eyes, in order to seeing: his aiming at that event, and 
the use of the Means, being the effect of his Will, does 
not break the connexion, or hinder the success. _ ; 

So that the objection we are upon does not he against 
the doctrine of the Necessity of events by a certainty of 
connexion and consequence: On the contrary, it is truly 
forcible against the Arminian doctrine of contingence and 
self-determination ; which is inconsistent with such a con- 
nexion. If there be no connexion between those events, 
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wherein virtue and vice consist, and any thing antecedent ; 
then, there is no connexion between these events and any 
Means or Endeavours used in order to them: and if so, 
then those means must be in vain. The less there is of 
connexion between foregoing things and following ones, 
so much the less there is between Means and end, Endea- 
yours and success; and in the same proportion are Means 
and Endeavours ineffectual and in vain. 

Tt will follow from Azminian principles, that there is no 
degree of connexion between virtue or vice, and any fore- 
going event or thing: or, in other words, that the deter- 
mination of the existence of virtue or vice does not in the 
least depend on the influence of any thing that comes to 
pass antecedently, as its cause, Means, or ground; be- 
cause, so far as it is so, it is not from self-determination : 
and, therefore, so far there is nothing of the nature of 
virtue or vice. And so it follows, that virtue and vice are 
not at all, in any degree, dependent upon, or connected 
with, as, any foregoing event or existence, its cause, 
ground, or Means. And if so, then all foregoing Means 
must be totally in vain. 

Hence it follows, that there cannot, in any consistence 
with the Arminian scheme, be any reasonable ground of 
so much as a conjecture concerning the consequence of 
any Means and Endeavours, in order to escaping vice or 
obtaining virtue, or any choice or preference of Means, as 
having a greater probability of success by some than others ; 
either from any natural connexion or dependence of the 
end on the Means, or through any divine constitution, or 
revealed way of God, bestowing or bringing to pass these 
things, in consequence of any Means, Endeavours, Prayers, 
or Deeds. Conjectures, in this latter case, depend ona 
supposition, that God himself is the Giver or determining 
Cause of the events sought: but if they depend on self-de- 
termination, then God is not the determining or disposing 
Author of them: and if these things are not of his disposal, 
then no conjecture can be made, from any revelation he has 
given, concerning any method of his disposal of them. 

Yea, on these principles, it will not only follow, that 
men cannot have any reasonable ground of judgment or 
conjecture, that their Means and Endeavours to obtain 
virtue or avoid vice will be successful, but they may be 
sure, they will not; they may be certain, that they will be 
in vain ; and that if ever the thing, which they seek, comes 
to pass, it will not be at all owing to the Means they use. 
For Means and Endeavours can have no effect at all, in 
order to obtain the end, but in one of these two ways: 
either, (1.) Through a natural tendency and influence, to 
ig ea dispose the raind more to virtuous acts, either 

y causing the disposition of the heart to be more in favour 
of such acts, or by bringing the mind more into the view 
of powerful motives and inducements ; or, (2.) By putting 
persons more in the way of God’s bestowment of the bene- 
fit. + But neither of these can be the case. Not the latter ; 
for, as has been just now observed, it does not consist with 
the Arminian notion of self-determination, which they 
suppose essential to virtue, that God should be the be- 
stower, or (which is the same thing) the determining, dis- 

osing author of virtue. Not the former; for natural 
influence and tendency suppose causality, connexion, and 
necessity of event, which are inconsistent with Arminian 
liberty. A tendency of Means, by biassing the heart in 
favour of virtue, or by bringing the Will under the influ- 
ence and power of motives in its determinations, are both 
inconsistent with Arminian liberty of Will, consisting in 
indifference, and sovereign self-determination, as has been 
largely demonstrated. 

But for the more full removal of this prejudice against 
the doctrine of necessity, which has been maintained, as 
though it tended to encourage a total neglect of all En- 
deavours as vain, the following things may be considered. 

The question is not, Whether men may not thus im- 
prove this doctrine: we know that many true and whole- 
some doctrines are abused: but, whether the doctrine 
gives any just occasion for such an improvement ; or whe- 
ther, on the supposition of the truth of the doctrine, such 
a use of it would not be unreasonable? If any shall 
affirm, that it would not, but that the very nature of the 
doctrine is such as gives just oécasion for it, it must be on 
this supposition ; namely, that such an invariable necessity 
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of all things already settled, must render the interposition 
of all Means, Endeavours, Conclusions or Actions, of ours, 
in order to the obtaining any future end whatsoever, per- 
fectly insignificant ; because they cannot in the least alter 
or vary the course and series of things, in any event or 
circumstance; all being already fixed unalterably by ne- 
cessity : and that therefore it is folly, for men to use any 
Means for any end ; but their wisdom, to save themselves 
the trouble of Endeavours, and take their ease. No per- 
son can draw such an inference from this doctrine, and 
come to such a conclusion, without contradicting himself, 
and going counter to the very principles he pretends to act 
upon: for he comes to a conclusion, and takes a course, 
in order to an end, even his ease, or saving himself from 
trouble; he seeks something future, and uses Means in 
order to a future thing, even in his drawing up that con- 
clusion, that he will seek nothing, and use no Means 
in order to any thing in future; he seeks his future ease, 
and the benefit and comfort of indolence. If prior neces- 
sity, that determines all things, makes vain all actions or 
conclusions of ours, in order to any thing future; then it 
makes vain all conclusions and conduct of ours, in order 
to our future ease. The measure of our ease, with the 
time, manner, and every circumstance of it, is already 
fixed, by all-determining necessity, as much as any thing 
else. If he says within himself, “ What future happiness 
or misery I shall have, is already, in effect, determined by 
the necessary course and connexion of things ; therefore, i 
will save myself the trouble of labour and diligence, which 
cannot add to my determined degree of happiness, or di- 
minish my misery; but will take my ease, and will enjoy 
the comfort of sloth and negligence.” Such a man con- 
tradicts himself: he says, the measure of his future hap- 
piness and misery is already fixed, and he will not try to 
diminish the one, nor add to the other: but yet, in his 
very conclusion, he contradicts this; for, he takes up this 
conclusion, to add to his future happiness, by the ease and 
comfort of his negligence; and to diminish his future 
trouble and misery, by saving himself the trouble of using 
Means and taking Pains. 

Therefore persons cannot reasonably make this improve- 
ment of the doctrine of necessity, that they will go into 
a voluntary negligence of Means for their own happiness. 
For the principles they must go upon, in order to this, are 
inconsistent with their making any improvement at all of 
the doctrine: for to make some improvement of it, is to 
be influenced by if, to come to some voluntary conclusion, 
in regard to their own conduct, with some view or aim: 
but this, as has been shown, is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples they pretend to act upon. In short, the principles 
are such as cannot be acted upon at all, or, in any respect, 
consistently. And, therefore, in every pretence of acting 
upon them, or making any improvement at all of them, 
there is a self-contradiction. 

As to that objection against the doctrine, which I have 
endeavoured to prove, that it makes men no more than 
mere machines ; I would say, that notwithstanding this 
doctrine, man is entirely, perfectly, and unspeakably dif- 
ferent from a mere machine, in that he has reason and 
understanding, with a faculty of Will, and so is capable 
of volition and choice; in that his Will is guided by the 
dictates or views of his understanding; and in that his 
external actions and behaviour, and in many respects also 
his thoughts, and the exercises of his mind, are subject 
to his Will; so that he has liberty to act according to his 
choice, and do what he pleases ; and by means of these 
things, is capable of moral habits and moral acts, such 
inclinations and actions as, according to the common sense 
of mankind, are worthy of praise, esteem, love, and 
reward; or, on the contrary, of disesteem, detestation, 
indignation, arfd punishment: 

In these things is all the difference from mere machines, 
as to liberty and agency, that would be any perfection, 
dignity, or privilege, in any respect : all the difference that 
can be desired, and all that can be conceived of; and in- 
deed all that the pretensions of the Arminians themselves 
come to, as they are forced often to explain themselves ; 
though their explications overthrow and abolish the things 
asserted, and pretended to be explained. For they are 
forced to explain a self-determining power of Will, bya 
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power in the soul, to determine as it chooses or wills g 
which comes to no more than this, that a man has a 
power of choosing, and, in many instances, can do as he 
chooses. Which is quite a different thing from that con- 
tradiction, his having power of choosing his first act of 
choice in the case. - 

Or, if their scheme make any other difference than this, 
between men and machines, it is for the worse: it is so 
far from supposing men to have a dignity and privilege 
above machines, that it makes the manner of their being 
, determined still more unhappy. Whereas, machines are 
guided by an intelligent cause, by the skilfal hand of the 
workman or owner; the will of man is left to the guidance 
of nothing, but absolute blind contingence ! 
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Concerning that objection against the doctrine which has 
been maintained, that it agrees with the Stoical doctrine 
of Fate, and the opinions of Mr. Hobbes. 


Wuen Calvinists oppose the Arminian notion of the 
freedom of Will, and contingence of volition, and insist 
that there are no acts of the Will, nor any other events 
whatsoever, but what are attended with some kind of 
necessity ; their opposers exclaim against them, as agree- 
ing with the ancient Stoics in their doctrine of Fate, and 
with Mr. Hobbes in his opinion of Necessity. 

Tt would not be worth while to take notice of so im- 
pertinent an objection, had it not been urged by some of 
the chief Arminiun writers—There were many important 
truths maintained by the ancient Greek and Roman phi- 
losophers, and especially the Stoics, that are never the 
worse for being held by them. The Store philosophers, 
by the general agreement of Christian divines, and even 
Arminian divines, were the greatest, wisest, and most 
virtuous of all the heathen philosophers ; and, in their 
doctrine and practice, came the nearest to Christianity of 
any of their sects. How frequently are the sayings of 
these philosophers, in many of the writings and sermons, 
even of Arminian divines, produced, not as arguments for 
the falseness of the doctrines which they delivered, but as 
a confirmation of some of the greatest truths of the 
christian religion, relating to the unity and perfections 
of the Godhead, a future state, the duty ahd happiness of 
mankind, &c. and how the light of nature and reason, in 
the wisest and best of the heathen, harmonized with and 
confirms the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

And it is very remarkable, concerning Dr. Whitby, that 
although he alleges the agreement of the Stozcs with us, 
wherein he supposes they maintained the like doctrine, as 
an argument against the truth of ours; yet, this very 
Dr. Whitby alleges the agreement of the Szoics with the 
Arminians, wherein he supposes they taught the same 
doctrine with them, as an argument for the truth of their 
doctrine.* So that, when the Stoics agree with them, it 
is a confirmation of their doctrine, and a confutation of 
ours, as showing that our opinions are contrary to the na- 
tural sense and common reason of mankind : nevertheless, 
when the Stoics agree with ws, it argues no such thing in 
our favour; but, on the contrary, is a great argument 
against us, and shows our doctrine to be heathenish ! 

It is observed by some Calvinistic writers, that the 
Arminians symbolize with the Stoics, in some of those 
doctrines wherein they are opposed by the Calvinists ; 
particularly in their denying an original, innate, total cor- 
ruption and depravity of heart; and in what they held of 
man’s ability to make himself truly virtuous and conformed 
to God, and in some other doctrines. 

1t may be further observed, that certainly it is no better 
objection against our doctrine, that it agrees, in some 
respects, with the doctrine of the ancient Stoic. philoso- 
phers; than it is against theirs, wherein they differ from 
us, that it agrees, in some respects, with the opinion of the 
very worst of the heathen philosophers, the followers of 
Epicurus, the father of atheism and licentiousness, and 
with the doctrine of the Sadducees and Jesuits. 


*® Whitby on the five Points, Edit. 3. p. 325, 326, 327. 
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T am not much concerned to know precisely, what the 
ancient Stoic philosophers held concerning Fate, in order 
to determine what is truth ; as though it were a sure way 
to be in the right, to take good heed to differ from them. 
It seems, that they differed among themselves; and _pro- 
bably the doctrine of Fate, as maintained by most of them, 
was, in some respects, erroneous. But whatever their 
doctrine was, if any of them held such a Fate, as is repug- 
nant to any liberty, consisting in our doing as we please, 
I utterly deny such a Fate. If they held any such Fate, as 
is not consistent with the common and universal notions 
that mankind have of liberty, activity, moral agency, 
virtue and vice; I disclaim any such thing, and think I 
have demonstrated, that the scheme I maintain is no such 
scheme.. If the Stoics, by Fate, meant any thing of such 
anature, as can be supposed to stand in the way of advan- 
tage and benefit of in use of means and endeavours, or 
would make it less worth while for men to desire and 
seek after any thing wherein their virtue and happiness 
consists ; I hold no doctrine that is clogged with any such 
inconvenience, any more than any other scheme what- 
soever ; and by no means so much as the Arminian scheme 
of contingence; as has been shown. If they held any 
such doctrine of universal fatality, as is inconsistent with 
any kind of liberty, that is or can be any perfection, dig- 
nity, privilege, or benefit, or any thing desirable, in any 
respect, for any intelligent creature, or indeed with any 
liberty that is possible or conceivable; I embrace no such 
doctrine. If they held any such doctrine of Fate, as is 
inconsistent with the world being in all things subject to 
the disposal of an intelligent, wise agent, that presides— 
not as the soul of the world, but—as the Sovereign Lord 
of the Universe, governing all things by proper will, choice, 
and design, in the exercise of the most perfect liberty . 
conceivable, without subjection to any constraint, or being 
properly under the power or influence of any thing before, 
above, or without himself; I wholly renounce any such 
doctrine. 

As to Mr. Hobbes maintaining the same doctrine con- 
cerning necessity ; I confess, it happens I never read Mr. 
Hobbes. Let his opinion be what it will, we need not 
reject all truth which is demonstrated by clear evidence, 
merely because it was once held by some bad man. This 
great truth, “that Jesus is the Son of God,” was not 
spoiled because it was once and again proclaimed with a 
loud voice by the devil. If truth is so defiled, because it 
is spoken by the mouth, or written by the pen, of some ill 
minded, mischievous man, that it must never be received, 
we shall never know, when we hold any of the most pre- 
cious and evident truths by a sure tenure. And if Mr. 
Hobbes has made a bad use of this truth, that is to be 
lamented; but the truth is not to be thought worthy of 
rejection on that account. It is common-for the corrupt 
hearts of evil men to abuse the best things to vile pur- 

oses. 

e I might also take notice of its having been observed, 
that the Arminians agree with Mr. Hobbes+ in many 
more things than the Calvinists. As, in what he is said to 
hold concerning original sin, in denying the necessity of 
supernatural illumination, in denying infused gyace, in 
denying the doctrine of justification by faith alone; and 
other things. 


SECT. VIE. 
Concerning the Necessity of the Divine Will. 


Somer may, possibly, object against what has been sup- 
posed of the absurdity and inconsistence of a self-deter- 
mining power in the Will, and the pe of its being 
otherwise, than that the Will should be determined in 
every case by some motive, and by a motive which (as it 
stands in the view of the understanding) is of superior 
strength to any appearing on the other side; that if these 
things are true, it will follow, that not only the Will of 
created minds, but the Will of God himself, is necessary 
in all its determinations. Concerning which the author 


+ Dr. Gill, in his Answer to Dr. Whitby, Vol. III. p. 183, & 
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of the Essay on the Freedom of Will in God and in the 
Creature, (pag. 85, 86.) says: “ What strange doctrine 2 
this, contrary to all our ideas of the dominion of God ? 
does it not destroy the glory of his liberty of choice, and 
take away from the Creator and Governor and Benefactor 
of the world, that most free and Sovereign Agent, all the 
vlory of this sort of freedom? does it not seem to make 
tim a kind of mechanical medium of fate, and introduce 
Mr. Hobbes’s doctrine of fatality and Necessity, into all 
things that God hath to do with? Does it not seem to 
represent the blessed God, as a Being of vast understand- 
ing, as well as power, and efficiency, but still to leave him 
without a Will to choose among all the objects within his 
view? In short, it seems to make the blessed God a sort 
of Almighty Minister of Fate, under its universal and 
supreme influence; as it was the professed sentiment of 
some of the ancients, that Fate was above the gods. ; 
This is declaiming, rather than arguing; and an appli- 
cation to men’s imaginations and prejudices, rather than to 
mere reason. I would now calmly endeavour to consider, 
whether there be any reason in this frightful representation. 
But, before I enter upon a particular consideration of the 
matter, I would observe; that it is reasonable to suppose, 
it should be much more difficult to express or conceive 
things according to exact metaphysical truth, relating to the 
nature and manner of the existence of things in the Divine 
Understanding and Will, and the operation of these facul- 
ties (if I may so call them) of the Divine Mind, than in 
the human mind ; which is infinitely more within our view, 
more proportionate to the measure of our comprehension, 
and more commensurate to the use and import of human 
speech. Language is indeed very deficient, in regard of 
terms to express precise truth concerning our own minds, 
and their faculties and operations. Words were first form- 
ed to express external things; and those that are applied 
to express things internal and spiritual, are almost all bor- 
rowed, and used in a sort of figurative sense. Whence 
they are, most of them, attended with a great deal of am- 
biguity and unfixedness in their signification, occasioning 
innumerable doubts, difficulties, and confusions, in inquiries 
and controversies about things of this nature. But lan- 
guage is much less adapted to express things existing in the 
mind of the incomprehensible Deity, precisely as they are. 
We find a great deal of difficulty in conceiving exactly 
of the nature of our own souls. And notwithstanding all 
the progress which has been made, in past ages, and the 
present, in this kind of knowledge, whereby our metaphy- 
Sics, as it relates to these things, is brought to greater per- 


* “Tt might have been objected, with more plausibleness, that the Su- 

reme Cause cannot be free, because he must needs do always what is best 
inthe whole. But this would not atall serve Spinoza’s purpose; for this is 
anecessity, not of nature and of fate, but of fitness and wisdom; a necessity 
consistent with the greatest freedom, and most perfect choice. For the only 
foundation of this necessity is such an unalterable rectitude of will, and 
perfection of wisdom, as makes it impossible for a wise being to act foolish- 
Lon Clark's Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God. Edit. 6. 
) 


‘“* Though God isa most perfect free Agent, yet he cannot but do always 
what is best and wisest in the whole. The reason is evident; because per- 
fect wisdom and goodness are as steady and certain principles of action, as 
necessity itself; and an infinitely wise and good Being, indued with the most 
perfect liberty, can no more choose to act in contradiction to wisdom and 
goodness, than a necessary agent can act contrary to the necessity by which 
it is acted; it being as great an absurdity and impossibility in choice, for 
Infinite Wisdom to choose to act unwisely, or Infinite Goodness to choose 
what is not good, as it would be in nature, for absolute necessity to fail of 
producing its necessary effect. There was, indeed, no necessity in nature, 
that God should at first create such beings as he has created, or indeed any 
being at all; because he is, in himself, infinitely happy and all-sufficient, 
There was, also, no necessity in nature, that he should preserve and con- 
tinue things in being, after they were created; because he would be self- 
sufficient without their continuance, as he was before their creation. But it 
was fit and wise and good, that Infinite Wisdom should manifest, and Infi- 
nite Goodness communicate itself; and therefore it was necessary, in the 
sense of necessity I am now speaking of, that things should be made at such 
a time, and continued so long, and indeed with various perfections in such 
degrees, as Infinite Wisdom and Goodness saw it wisest and best that they 
should.” Ibid. p. 112, 113. 

“ Ttis not a fault, but a perfection of our nature, to desire, will, and act, 
according to the last result of a fair examination.—This is so far from being 
a restraint or diminution of freedom, that it is the very improvement and be- 
nefit of it: it is not an abridgment, it is the end and use of our liberty ; and 
the further we are removed from such a determination, the nearer we are to 
misery and slavery. A perfect indifference in the mind, not determinable 
by its last judgment, of the good or evil that is thought to attend its choice, 
would be so far from being an advantage and excellency of any intellectual 
nature, that it would be as great an imperfection, as the want of indifferency 
to act, or not to act, till determined by the will, would be an imperfection 
on the other side.—It is as much a perfection, that desire or the power of 
preferring should be determined by good, as that the power of acting should 

»e determined by the will: and ‘the certainer such determination is, the 
greater the perfection. Nay, were we determined by any thing but the last 
result of our own minds, judging of the good or evil of any action, we were 
not free. This very end of our freedom being, that we might attain the good 
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fection than once it was; yet, here is still work enough 
left for future inquiries and researches, and room for pro- 
gress still to be made, for many ages and generations. But 
we had need to be infinitely able metaphysicians, to con- 
ceive with clearness, according to strict, proper, and perfect 
truth, concerning the nature of the Divine Essence, and the 
modes of action and operation in the powers of the Divine 
Mind. 

And it may be noted particularly, that though we are 
obliged to conceive of some things in God as consequent 
and dependent on others, and of some things pertaining to 
the Divine Nature and Will as the foundation of others, 
and so before others in the order of nature: as, we must 
conceive of the knowledge and holiness of God as prior, in 
the order of nature, to his happiness; the perfection of 
his understanding, as the foundation of his wise purposes 
and decrees; the holiness of his nature, as the cause and 
reason of his holy determinations. And yet, when we 
speak of cause and effect, antecedent and consequent, fun- 
damental and dependent, determining and determined, in 
the first Being, who is self-existent, independent, of per- 
fect and absolute simplicity and immutability, and the first 
cause of all things: doubtless there must be less propriety 
in such representations, than when we speak of derived 
dependent beings, who are compounded, and liable to per- 
petual mutation and succession. : 

Having premised this, I proceed to observe concerning 
the forementioned author’s exclamation, about the neces- 
sary determination of God's Will, in all things, by what 
he sees to be fittest and best ; ‘aN 

That all the seeming force of such objections and ex- 
clamations must arise from an imagination, that there is 
some sort of privilege or dignity in being without such a 
moral Necessity, as will make it impossible to do ary 
other, than always choose what is wisest and best; as 
though there were some disadvantage, meanness, and sub- 
jection, in such a Necessity ; a thing by which the Will 
was confined, kept under, and held in servitude by some- 
thing, which, as it were, maintained a strong and invincible 
power and dominion over it, by bonds that held him fast, 
and from which he could, by no means, deliver himself. 
Whereas, this must be all mere imagination and delusion. 
It is no disadvantage or dishonour to a being, necessarily 
to act in the most excellent and happy manner, from the 
necessary perfection of his own nature. This argues no 
imperfection, inferiority, or dependence, nor any want of 
dignity, privilege, or ascendency.* It is not inconsistent 
with the absolute and most perfect sovereignty of God. 


we choose ; and, therefore, every man is brought under a necessity by his 
constitution, as an intelligent being, to be determined in willing by his own 
thought and judgment, what is best for him to do; else he would be under 
the determination of some other than himself, which is want of liberty. And 
to deny that a man’s will, in every determination, follows his own judgment, 
is to say, thata man wills and acts for an end that he would not have, at the 
same ume that he wills and acts for it. For if he prefers it in his present 
thoughts, before any other, itis plain he then thinks better of it, and would 
have it before any other; unless he can have and not have it, will and not 
will it, at the same time ; a contradiction too manifest to be admitted.—I¢ 
we look upon those superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect happiness, 
we shall have reason to judge, that they are more steadily determined in 
their choice of good than we; and yet we have no reason to think they are 
less happy, or less free, than we are. And if it were fit for such poor finite 
creatures as we are, to pronounce what Infinite Wisdom and Goodness 
could do, I think we might say, that God himself cannot choose what is not 
good. The freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determined by 
what is best.— But to give a right view of this mistaken part of liberty, let 
me ask, Would any one be a changeling: because he is less determined by 
wise determination, than a wise man? Is it worth the name of freedom, to 
be at liberty to play the fool, and draw shame and misery upon a man’s 
self? If to break loose from the conduct of reason, and to want that 
restraint of examination and judgment, that keeps us from doing or choosing 
the worse, be liberty, true avery, mad men and fools are the only free 
men. Yet, I think, nobody would choose to be mad, for the sake of such 
nenly but he that is mad already.” Locke Hum. Und. Vol. I, Edit, 7. p- 
“ This Being, having all things always necessarily in view, must always 
and eternally will, according to his infinite comprehension of things; that is, 
must will all things that are wisest and best to be done. ‘There is no getting 
free of this consequence. If it can will at all, it must will this way. To 
be capable of knowing, and not capable of willing, is not to be understood, 
And to be capable of willing otherwise than oe is wisest and best, con- 
tradicts that knowledge which is infinite. Infinite Knowledge must direct 
the will without error, Here then, is the origin of moral Necessity; and 
that is, really, of freedom—Perhaps it may be said, when the Divine Will 
is determined, from the consideration of the eternal aptitudes of things? it 
is as necessarily determined, as if it were physically impelled, if that were 
possible. But it is unskilfulness, to suppose this an objection. The great 
rinciple is once established, viz. That the Divine Will is determined by 
he eternal reason and aptitudes of things, instead of being physically im- 
pelled; and after that, the more strong and necessary this determination is, 
the more perfect the Deity must be anowed tobe: it is this that makes him 
an amiable and adorable Being, whose will and power are constantly, im- 
mutabl determined, by the consideration of what is wisest and best ; in- 
stead of a surd Being, with power, but without discerning and reason. I¢ 


Secr. VII. 


The sovereignty of God is his ability and authority to do 
whatever pleases him ; whereby “ he doth according to his 
will in the armies of heaven, and amongst the inhabitants 
of the earth, and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, 
what dost thou?”—The following things belong to the 
sovereignty of God; viz. (1.) Supreme, universal, and 
infinite Power ; whereby he is able to do what he pleases, 
without control, without any confinement of that power, 
without any subjection, in the least measure, to any other 
power; and so without any hinderance or restraint, ‘that it 
should be either impossible, or at all difficult, for him to 
accomplish his Will; and without any dependence of his 
power on any other power, from whence it should be de- 
rived, or of which it should stand in any need: so far from 
this, that all other power is derived from him, and is abso- 
lutely dependent on him. (2.) That he has supreme 
authorily ; absolute and most perfect right to do what he 
wills, without subjection to any superior authority, or any 
derivation of authority from any other, or limitation by 
any distinct independent authority, either superior, equal, 
or inferior; he being the head of all dominion, and foun- 
tain of all authority; and also without restraint by any 
obligation, implying either subjection, derivation, or de- 
pendence, or proper limitation. (3.) That his Will is 
supreme, underived, and independent on any thing with- 
out himself; being in every thing determined by his own 
counsel, having no other rule but his own wisdom ; his 
Will not being subject to or restrained by the Will of any 
other, and other Wills being perfectly subject to his. 
(4.) That his Wisdom, which determines his Will, is 
supreme, perfect, underived, self-sufficient, and independ- 
ent; so that it may be said, as in Isa. xb. 14. “ With 
whom took he counsel? And who instructed him and 
taught him in the path of judgment, and taught him 
knowledge, and showed him the way of understanding ?” 
There is no other Divine Sovereignty but this ; and this is 
properly absolute sovereignty: no other is desirable; nor 
would any other be honourable, or happy: and indeed, 
there is no other conceivable or possible. It is the glory 
and greatness of the Divine Sovereign, that his Will is 
determined by his own infinite, all-sufficient wisdom in 
every thing; and is in nothing at all directed either by 
inferior wisdom, or by no wisdom; whereby it would be- 
come senseless arbitrariness, determining and acting without 
reason, design, or end. , 

If God’s Will is steadily and surely determined in every 
thing by supreme wisdom, then it is in every thing neces- 
sarily determined to that which is most wise. And, cer- 
tainly, it would be a disadvantage and indignity, to be 
otherwise. For if the Divine Will was not necessarily 
determined to what in every case is wisest and best, it 
must be subject to some degree of undesigning contin- 
gence; and so in the same degree liable to evil. To 
suppose the Divine Will liable to be carried lnther and 
thither at random, by the uncertain wind of blind contin- 
gence, which is guided by no wisdom, no motive, no in- 
telligent dictate whatsoever, (if any such thing were 
possible,) would certainly argue a great degree of imperfec- 
tion and meanness, infinitely unworthy of the Deity. If 
it be a disadvantage, for the Divine Will to be attended 
with this moral Necessity, then the more free from it, and 
the more left at random, the greater dignity and advantage. 
And, consequently, to be perfectly free from the direction 
of understanding, and universally and entirely left to sense- 
less unmeaning contingence, to act absolutely at random, 
would be the supreme glory ! 

It no more argues any dependence of God’s Will, that 
his supremely wise volition is necessary, than it argues a 
dependence of his being, that his existence is necessary. 
If it be something too low, for the Supreme Being to have 
his Will determined by moral Necessity, so as necessarily, 
in every case, to Will in the highest degree holily and 
happily ; then why is it not also something too low, for 
him to have his existence, and the infinite perfection of his 
nature, and his infinite happiness, determined by Necessity? 
It is no more to God’s dishonour, to be necessarily wise, 
than to be necessarily holy. And, if neither of them be 


is the beauty of this Necessity, that it is strong as fate itself, with all ‘the 
advantage of reason and goodness.—It isstrange, to see men contend, that 
the Deity is not free, because he is necessarily rational, immutably good 
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to his dishonour, then it is not to his dishonour necessarily 
to act holily and wisely. And if it be not dishonourable 
to be necessarily holy and wise, in the highest possible 
degree, no more is it mean and dishonourable, necessarily 
to act holily and wisely in the highest possible degree; or 
which is the same thing, to do that, in every case, which, 
above all other things, is wisest and best. 

The reason why it is not dishonourable to be neces- 
sarily most holy is, because holiness in itself is an excel- 
lent and honourable thing. For the same reason, it is no 
dishonour to be necessarily most wise, and, in every case, 
to act most wisely, or do the thing which is the wisest of 
all; for wisdom is also in itself excellent and honourable. 

The forementioned author of the Essay on the Freedom 
of Will, &c. as has been observed, represents that doctrine 
of the Divine Will being in every thing necessarily deter- 
mined by superior fitness, as making the blessed God a 
kind of Almighty Minister and mechanical medium of 
fate : he insists, (p. 93, 94.) that this moral Necessity and 
impossibility is, in effect, the same thing with physical 
and natural Necessity, and impossibility: and says, (p. 
54, 55.) “ The scheme which determines the Will always 
and certainly by the understanding, and the understanding 
by the appearance of things, seems to take away the true 
nature of vice and virtue. For the sublimest of virtues, 
and the vilest of vices, seem rather to be matters of fate 
and Necessity, flowing naturally and necessarily from the 
existence, the circumstances, and present situation of 
persons and things; for this existence and situation neces- 
sarily makes such an appearance to the mind; from this 
appearance flows a necessary perception and judgment, 
concerning these things; this judgment necessarily deter- 
mines the Will; and thus, by this chain of necessary 
causes, virtue and vice would lose their nature, and be- 
come natural ideas, and necessary things, instead of moral 
and free actions.” ss 

And yet this same author allows, (p. 30, 31.) That a 
perfectly wise being will constantly and certainly choose 
what is most fit; and says, (p. 102, 103.) “TJ grant, and 
always have granted, that wheresoever there is such ante- 
cedent superior fitness of things, God acts according to it, 
so as never to contradict it; and, particularly, in all his 
judicial proceedings as a Governor and Distributer of re- 
wards and punishments.” Yea, he says expressly, (p. 42.) 
“That it is not possible for God to act otherwise, than ac- 
cording to this fitness and goodness in things.” 

So that, according to this author, putting these several 
passages of his Essay together, there is no virtue, nor any 
thing of a moral nature, m the most sublime and glorious 
acts and exercises of God’s holiness, justice, and faithful- 
ness; and he never does any thing which is in itself su- 
premely worthy, and, above all other things, fit and excel- 
lent, but only as a kind of mechanical medium of fate ; 
and in what he does as the Judge, and moral Governor of 
the world, he exercises no moral excellency ; exercising no 
freedom in these things, because lie acts by moral Neces- 
sity, which is, in effect, the same with physical or natural 
Necessity ; and therefore, he only acts by an Hobbistical 
fatality ; “as a Being indeed of vast understanding, as well 
as power and efficiency, (as he said before,) but without a 
will to choose, being a kind of Almighty Minister of fate, 
acting under its supreme influence.” For he allows, that 
in all these things, God’s Will is determined constantly 
and certainly by a superior fitness, and that it is not pos- 
sible for him to act hcesice: And if these things are so, 
what glory or praise belongs to God for doing holily 
and justly, or taking the most fit, holy, wise, and ex- 
cellent course, in any one instance? Whereas, according 
to the Scriptures, and also the common sense of mankind, 
it does not, in the least, derogate from the honour of any 
being, that through the moral perfection of his nature, he 
necessarily acts with supreme wisdom and _ holiness ; but 
on the contrary, his praise is the greater: herein consists 
the height of his glory. ; 

The same author (p. 56.) supposes, that herein appears 
the excellent “character of a wise and good man, that 
though he can choose contrary to the fitness of things, yet 


and wise; when aman 1s allowed still the perfecter being, the more fixedly 
and constantly his Will is determined by reason and truth.’ Inguiry into 
the Nature of the Hum, Soul. Edit. 3, Vol. IL. p. 408, 404, 
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he does not; but suffers himself to be directed by fitness ;” 
and that, in this conduct, “ he imitates the blessed God. 

And yet, he supposes it is contrarywise with the blessed 
God ; not that he suffers himself to be directed by fitness, 


when “he can choose, contrary to the fitness of things ;” 


but that “he cannot choose contrary to the fitness of 
things ;” as he says, p- 42. “That it is not possible for 
God to act otherwise than according to this fitness, where 
there is any fitness or goodness in things :” Yea, he sup- 
poses, (p. 31.) That if a man “were perfectly wise and 
good, he could not do otherwise than be constantly and cer- 
tainly determined by the fitness of things.” 

One thing more I would observe, before I conclude 
this section ; and that is, that if it derogate nothing from 
the glory of God, to be necessarily determined by superior 
fitness in some things, then neither does it to be thus de- 
termined in all things; from any thing in the nature of 
such Necessity, as at all detracting from God’s freedom, 
independence, absolute supremacy, or any dignity or glory 
of his nature, state, or manner of acting ; or as implying 
any infirmity, restraint, or subjection. And if the thing 
be such as well consists with God’s glory, and has nothing 
tending at all to detract from it; then we need not be afraid 
of ascribing it to God in too many things, lest thereby we 
should detract from God’s glory too much. 


SECT. VIII. 


Some further objections against the moral Necessity of 
God’s Volitions considered. 


Tur author last cited, as has been observed, owns that 
God, being perfectly wise, will constantly and certainly 
choose what appears most fit, where there is a superior 
fitness and goodness in things; and that it is not possible 
for him to do otherwise. So that it is in effect confessed, 
that in those things where there is any real preferableness, 
it is no dishonour, nothing in any respect unworthy of God, 
for him to act from Necessity; notwithstanding all that 
can be objected from the agreement of such a Necessity 
with the fate of the Stoics, and the Necessity maintained 
by Mr. Hobbes. From which it will follow, that if in all 
the different things, among which God chooses, there were 
evermore a superior fitness or preferableness on one side, 
then it would be no dishonour, or any thing unbecoming, 
for God’s Will to be necessarily determined in every thing. 
And if this be allowed, it is giving up entirely the argu- 
ment, from the unsuitableness of such a Necessity to the 
liberty, supremacy, independence, and glory of the Divine 
Being ; and resting the whole weight of the affair on the 
decision of another point wholly diverse; viz. Whether it 
be so indeed, that in all the various possible things, which 
are in God’s view, and may be considered as capable ob- 
jects of his choice, there is not evermore a preferableness 
in one thing above another. This is denied by this author ; 
who supposes, that in many instances, between two or more 

ossible things, which come within the view of the Divine 

lind, there is a perfect indifference and inequality, as to 
fitness or tendency, to attain any good end which God can 
have in view, or to answer any of his designs. Now, 
therefore, 1 would consider whether this be evident. 

The arguments brought to prove this, are of two kinds. 
(1.) It is urged, that, in many instances, we must suppose 
there is absolutely no difference between various possible 
objects of choice, which God has in view: and, (2.) that 
the difference between many things is so inconsiderable, or 
of such a nature, that it would be unreasonable to sup- 
pose it to be of any consequence; or to suppose that any 


* «Tf all created beings were taken away, all possibility of any mutation 
or succession of one thing to another, would appear to be also removed. 
Abstract succession in eternity is scarce to be understood. What is it that 
succeeds? One minute to another, perhaps, velut unda supervenit undam, 
But when we imagine this, we fancy that the minutes are things separately 
existing. This is the common notion; and yet it is a manifest prejudice. 
‘Time is nothing but the existence of created successive beings, and eternity 
the necessary existence of the Deity.—Therefore, if this necessary Being 
hath no change or succession in his nature, his existence must of course be 
unsuccessive. We seem to commit a double oversight in this case; first, 
we find succession in the necessary nature and existence of the Deity him- 
self: which is wrong, if the reasoning above be conclusive. And then we 
ascribe this succession to eternity, considered abstractedly from the Eternal 

deing ; and suppose it, one knows not what, a thing subsisting by itself, and 
flowing, one minute after another. This is the work of pure imagination, 
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of God’s wise designs would not be answered in any one 
way as well as the other. 

Therefore, 

I. The first thing to be considered is, whether there are 
any instances wherein there is a perfect likeness, and ab- 
solutely no difference, between different objects of choice, 
that are proposed to the Divine Understanding? | _ 

And here, in the first place, it may be worthy to be con- 
sidered, whether the contradiction there is in the terms of 
the question proposed, does not give reason to suspect, 
that there is an inconsistence in the thing supposed. - It is 
inquired whether different objects of choice may not be 
absolutely without difference? If they are absolutely 
without difference, then how are they different objects of 
choice? If there be absolutely no difference, in any re- 
spect, then there is no variety or distinction : for distinction 
is only by some difference. And if there be no variety 
among proposed objects of choice, then there is no oppor- 
tunity for variety of choice, or difference of determination. 
For that determination of a thing, which is not different 
in any respect, is not a different determination, but the 
same. That this is no quibble, may appear more fully in 
a short time. 

The arguments, to prove that the Most High, in some 
instances, chooses to do one thing rather than another, 
where the things themselves are perfectly without differ- 
ence, are two. 

1. That the various parts of infinite time and space, 
absolutely considered, are perfectly alike, and do not differ 
at all one from another: and that therefore, when God 
determined to create the world in such a part of infinite 
duration and space, rather than others, he determined and 
preferred, among various objects, between which there was 
no preferableness, and absolutely no difference. 

Answ. This objection supposes an infinite length of time 
before the world was created, distinguished by successive 
parts, properly and truly so; or a succession of limited and 
unmeasurable periods of time, following one another, in an 
infinitely long series: which must needs be a groundless 
imagination. The eternal duration which was before the 
world, being only the eternity of God’s existence ; which 
is nothing else but his immediate, perfect, and invariable 
possession of the whole of his unlimited life, together and 
at once; Vite interminabilis, tota, simul et perficta pos- 
sessio. Whichis so generally allowed, that I need not stand 
to demonstrate it.* 

So this objection supposes an extent of space beyond the 
limits of the creation, of an infinite length, breadth, and 
depth, truly and properly distinguished into different 
measurable parts, limited at certain stages, one beyond 
another, in an infinite series. Which notion of absolute 
and infinite space is doubtless as unreasonable, as that now 
mentioned, of absolute and infinite duration. It is as im- 
proper, to imagine that the immensity and omnipresence 
of God is distinguished bya series of miles and leagues, 
one beyond another ; as that the infinite duration of God is 
distinguished by months and years, one after another. A 
diversity and order of distinct parts, limited by certain 
periods, is as conceivable, and does as naturally obtrude it- 
self on our imagination, in one case as the other; and 
there is equal reason in each case, to suppose that our 
imagination deceives us. It is equally improper to talk of 
months and years of the Divine Existence, as of square 
miles of Deity: and we equally deceive ourselves, when 
we talk of the world being differently fixed, with respect to 
either of these sorts of measures. J think, we know not 
what we mean, if we say, the world might have been differ- 
ently placed from whatit is, inthe broad expanse of infinity ; 
or, that it might have been differently fixed in the long line 


and contrary to the reality of things. Hence the common metaphorical 
expressions: Time runs apace, let us lay hold on the present minute, and 
the like. The philosophers themselves mislead us y their illustration, 
They compare cone to the motion of a point running on for ever, and 
making a traceless infinite line. Here the point is supposed a thing 
actually subsisting, representing the present mime; and then they ascribe 
motion or succession to it: that is, they ascribe motion to a mere nonentity 

to illustrate tous a successive eternity, made up of finite successive parts, 
—lIf once we allow an all-perfect mind, which hath an eternal, immutable 

and infinite comprehension of all things, always (and allow it we must) the 
distinction of past and future vanishes with respect to such a mind. —In a 
word, if we proceed step by step, as above, the eternity or existence of the 
Deity will appear to be Vile interminabilis, tota, simul et perfecta pos- 
sesst0 ; how much soever this may have been a paradox hitherto,” ~ m« 
quiry into the Nature of the Hwman Soul. Vol. ii. 409, 410, 411. Edit. 3. 


Sect. VIII. NECESSITY OF DIVINE 
of eternity : and all arguments and objections, which are 
built on the imaginations we are apt to have of infinite 
extension or duration, are buildings founded on shadows, 
or castles in the air. 

2. The second argument, to prove that the’ Most High 
wills one thing rather than another, without any superior 
fitness or preferableness in the thing preferred, is God’s 
actually placing in different parts of the world, particles, or 
atoms of matter, that are perfectly equal and alike. The 
forementioned author says, (p. 78, &c.) “If one would 
descend to the minute specific particles, of which different 
bodies are composed, we should see abundant reason to 
believe, that there are thousands of such little particles, or 
atoms of matter, which are perfectly equal and alike, and 
could give no distinct determination to the Will of God, 
where to place them.” He there instances in particles of 
water, of which there are such immense numbers, which 
compose the rivers and oceans of this world; and the in- 
finite myriads of the luminous and fiery particles, which 
compose the body of the sun; so many, that it would be 
very unreasonable to suppose no two of them should be 
exactly equal and alike. 

Answ. (1.) To this I answer: that as we must suppose 
matter to be infinitely divisible, it is very unlikely, that 
any two of all these particles are exactly equal and alike; 
so unlikely, that it is a thousand to one, yea, an infinite 
number to one, but it is otherwise: and that although we 
should allow a great similarity between the different par- 
ticles of water and fire, as to their general nature and figure; 
and however small we suppose those particles to be, it is 
infinitely unlikely, that any two of them should be exactly 
equal in dimensions and quantity of matter.—If we should 
suppose a great many globes of the same nature with the 
globe of the earth, it would be very strange, if there were 
any two of them that had exactly the same number of par- 
ticles of dust and water in them. But infinitely less 
strange, than that two particles of ght should have just 
the same quantity of matter. Fora particle of light, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the infinite divisibility of matter, 
is composed of infinitely more assignable parts, than there 
are particles of dust and water in the globe of the earth. And 
as it is infinitely unlikely, that any two of these particles 
should be equal ; so it is, that they should be alike in other 
respects : to instance in the configuration of their surfaces. 
If there were very many globes, of the nature of the earth, 
it would be very unlikely that any two should have exactly 
the same number of particles of dust, water, and stone, in 
their surfaces, and all posited exactly alike, one with re- 
spect to another, without any difference, in any part dis- 
cernible either by the naked eye or microscope; but infi- 
nitely less strange, than that two particles of light should 
be perfectly of the same figure. For there are infinitely 
more assignable real parts on the surface of a particle of 
light, than there are particles of dust, water, and stone, on 
the surface of the terrestrial globe. 

Answ. (2.) But then, supposing that there are two parti- 
cles, or atoms of matter, perfectly equal and alike, which 
God has placed in different parts of the creation ; as I will 
not deny it to be possible for God to make two bodies 
perfectly alike, and put them in different places ; yet it will 
not follow, that two different or distinct acts or effects of 
the Divine Power have exactly the same fitness for the 
same ends. For these two different bodies are not differ- 
ent or distinct, in any other respects than those wherein 
they differ: they are two in no other respects than those 
wherein there is a difference. If they are perfectly equal 
and alike in themselves, then they can be distinguished, or 
be distinct, only in those things which are called circwm- 
stances ; as place, time, rest, motion, or some other present 
or past circumstances or relations. For it is difference 
only that constitutes distinction. If God makes two 
bodies, in themselves every way equal and alike, and agree- 
ing perfectly in all other circumstances and relations, but 
only their place ; then in this only is there any distinction 
or duplicity. ‘The figure is the same, the measure is the 
same, the solidity and resistance are the same, and every 
thing the same but only the place. Therefore what the 
Will of God determines is this, that there should be the 
same figure, the same extension, the same resistance, &c. 
in two different places. And for this determination he has 
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some reason. There is some end, for which such a deter- 
mination and act has a peculiar fitness, above all other 
acts. Here is no one thing determined without an end, 
and no one thing without a fitness for that end, superior to 
any thing else. If it be the pleasure of God to cause the 
same resistance, and the same figure, to be in two different 
places and situations, we can no more justly argue from it, 
that here must be some determination or act of God’s Will 
that is wholly without motive or end, than we can argue, 
that whenever, in any case, it is a man’s Will to speak the 
same words, or make the same sounds, at two different 
times, there must be some determination or act of his 
Will, without any motive or end. The difference of place, 
in the former case, proves no more than the difference of 
time does in the other. Ifany one should say, with regard 
to the former case, that there must be something de- 
termined without an end; viz. that of those two similar 
bodies, this in particular should be made in this place, and 
the other in the other, and should inquire, why the Creator 
did not make them in a transposition, when both are alike, 
and each would equally have suited either place? The 
inquiry supposes something that is not true; namely, that 
the two bodies differ and are distinct in other respects be- 
sides their place. So that with this distinction inherent in 
them, they might, in their first creation, have been trans- 
posed, and each might have begun its existence in the 
place of the other. 

Let us, for clearness sake, suppose, that God had, at 
the beginning, made two globes, each of an inch diameter, 
both perfect spheres, and perfectly solid, without pores, 
and perfectly alike in every respect, and placed them near 
one to another, one towards the right hand, and the other 
towards the left, without any difference as to time, motion, 
or rest, past or present, or any circumstance, but only their 
place; and the question should be asked, why God in 
their creation placed them so? why that which is made 
on the right hand, was not made on the left, and vice 
versa? Let it be well considered, whether there be any 
sense In such a question; and whether the inquiry does 
not suppose something false and absurd. Let it be con- 
sidered, what the Creator must have done otherwise than 
he did, what different act of Will or power he must have 
exerted, in order to the thing proposed. All that could 
have been done, would have been to have made two 
spheres, perfectly alike, in the same places where he has 
made them, without any difference of the things made, 
either in themselves or in any circumstance; so that the 
whole effect would have been without any difference, and, 
therefore, just the same. By the supposition, the two 
spheres are different in no other respect but their place ; 
and therefore in other respects they are the same. Each 
has the same roundness; it is not a distinct rotundity, in 
any other respect but its situation. There are, also, the 
same dimensions, differing in nothing but their place. 
And so of their resistance, and every thing else that be- 
longs to them. 

Here, if any chooses to say, “ that there is a difference 
in another respect, viz. that they are not numerically the 
same: that it is thus with all the qualities that belong to 
them: that it is confessed, they are, in some respects, the 
same; that is, they are both exactly alike; but yet nu- 
merically they differ. ‘Thus the roundness of one is not 
the same numerical, individual roundness with that of the 
other.” Let this be supposed; then the question about 
the determination of the Divine Will in the affair, is, why 
did God will, that this individual roundness should be at 
the right hand, and the other individual roundness at. the 
left? why did not he make them in a contrary position ? 
Let any rational person consider, whether such questions 
be not words without a meaning; as much as if God 
should see fit for some ends, to cause the same sounds to 
be repeated, or made at two different times ; the sounds 
being perfectly the same in every other respect, but only 
one was a minute after the other; and it should be asked, 
upon it, why God caused these sounds, numerically dif- 
ferent, to succeed one the other in such a manner? why 
he did not make that individual sound, which was in the 
first minute, to be in the second, and the individual 
sound of the last minute to be in the first? which inquiries 
would be even ridiculous ; as, I think, every person must 
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see, in the case proposed of two sounds, being only the 
same repeated, absolutely without any difference, but that 
one circumstance of time. If the Most High sees it will 
answer some good end, that the same sound be made 
thunder at two distinct times, and therefore wills that it 
should be so, must it needs therefore be, that herein there 
is some act of God’s Will without any motive or end? 
God saw fit often, at distinct times, and on different occa- 
sions, to say the very same words to Moses ; namely, 
those, I am Jehovah. And would it not be unreasonable 
to infer, as a certain consequence, from this, that here must 
be some act or acts of the Divine Will, in determining 
and disposing the words exactly alike, at different times, 
wholly without aim or inducement? But it would be no 
more unreasonable than to say, that there must be an act 
of God without any inducement, if he sees it best, and, 
for some reasons, determines that there shall be the same 
resistance, the same dimensions, and the same figure, in 
several distinct places. tag 

If, in the instance of the two spheres, perfectly alike, it 
be supposed possible that God might have made them in 
a contrary position ; that which is made at the right hand, 
being made at the left; then I ask, Whether it is not evi- 
dently equally possible, if God had made but one of them, 
and that in the place of the right hand globe, that he might 
have made that numerically different from what it is, and 
numerically different from what he did make it; though 
perfectly alike, and in the same place; and at the same 
time, and in every respect, in the same circumstances and 
relations? Namely, Whether he might not have made it 
numerically the same with that which he has now made 
at the left hand; and so have left that which is now 
created at the right hand, in a state of non-existence ? 
And, if so, whether it would not have been possible to 
have made one in that place, perfectly like these, and yet 
numerically differing from both? And let it be considered, 
whether, from this notion of anumerical difference in bodies, 
perfectly equal and alike, which numerical difference is 
something inherent in the bodies themselves, and diverse 
from the difference of place or time, or any circumstance 
whatsoever ; it will not follow, that there is an infinite num- 
ber of numerically different possible hodies, perfectly alike, 
among which God chooses, by a self-determining power, 
when he goes about to create bodies. 

Therefore let us put the case thus: Supposing that God, 
in the beginning, had created but one perfectly solid sphere, 
in a certain place: and it should be inquired, Why God 
created that individual sphere, in that place, at that time? 
and why he did not create another sphere perfectly like it, 
but numerically different, in the same place, at the same 
time? Or why he chose to bring into being there, that 
very body, rather than any of the infinite number of other 
bodies, perfectly like it; either of which he could have 
made there as well, and would have answered his end as 
well? Why he caused to exist, at that place and time, 
that individual roundness, rather than any other of the in- 
finite number of individual rotundities, just like it? Why 
that individual resistance, rather than any other of the in- 
finite number of possible resistances, just like it? And 
it might as reasonably be asked, Why, when God first 
caused it to thunder, he caused that individual sound then 
to be made, and not another just like it?’ Why did he 
make choice of this very sound, and reject all the infinite 
number of other possible sounds just like it, but numeri- 
cally differing from it, and all differing one from another? I 
think, every body must be sensible of the absurdity and 
nonsense of what is supposed in such inquiries. And, if 
we calmly attend to the matter, we shall be convinced, 
that all such kind of objections as I am answering, are 
founded on nothing but the imperfection of our manner 
of conceiving things, and the obscureness of language, and 
great want of clearness and precision in the signification of 
terms. 

If any should find fault with this reasoning, that it is 
going a great length into metaphysical niceties and subtil- 
ties; I answer, the objection to which they are a reply, is 
a metaphysical subtilty, and must be treated according to 
the nature of it.* 


* “ Wor men to have recourse to subtilties, in raising difficulties, and then 
complain, that they should be taken off by minutely examining these subtil- 
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II. Another thing alleged is, that innumerable things 
which are determined by the Divine Will, and chosen and 
done by God rather than others, differ from those that are 
not chosen in so inconsiderable a manner, that it would be 
unreasonable to suppose the difference to be of any conse 
quence, or that there is any superior fitness or goodness, 
that God can have respect to in the determination. 

To which I answer; it is impossible for us to deter- 
mine, with any certainty or evidence, that because the 
difference is very small, and appears to us of no considera- 
tion, therefore there is absolutely no superior goodness, and 
no valuable end, which can be proposed by the Creator 
and Governor of the world, in ordering such a difference. 
The forementioned author mentions many instances. One 
is, there being one atom in the whole universe more, or 
less. But, I think, it would be unreasonable to suppose, 
that God made one atom in vain, or without any end or 
motive. He made not one atom, but what was a work of 
his Almighty Power, as much as the whole globe of the 
earth, and requires as much of a constant exertion of Al- 
mighty Power to uphold it; and was made and is upheld 
with understanding and design, as much as if no other had 
been made but that. And it would be as unreasonable to 
suppose, that he made it without any thing really aimed 
at in so doing, as much as to suppose, that he made the 
planet Jupiter without aim or design. 

It is possible, that the most minute effects of the Crea- 
tor’s power, the smallest assignable difference between the 
things which God has made, may be attended, in the whole 
series of events, and the whole compass and extent of their 
influence, with very great and important consequences. If 
the laws of motion, and gravitation, laid down by Sir Isaac 
Newton, hold universally, there is not one atom, nor the 
least assignable part of an atom, but what has influence, 
every moment, throughout the whole material universe, to 
cause every part to be otherwise than it would be, if it 
were not for that particular corporeal existence. And how- 
ever the effect is insensible for the present, yet it may, in 
length of time, become great and important. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose two bodies moving the 
same way, in straight lines, perfectly parallel one to another; 
but to be diverted from this parallel course, and drawn one 
from another, as much as might be, by the attraction of an 
atom, at the distance of one of the furthest of the fixed stars 
from the earth; these bodies being turned out of the lines 
of their parallel motion, will, by degrees, get further and 
further distant, one from the other; and though the distance 
may be imperceptible for a long time, yet at length it may 
become very great. So the revolution of a planet round 
the sun being retarded or accelerated, and the orbit of its 
revolution made greater or less, and more or less elliptical, 
and so its periodical time longer or shorter, no more than 
may be by the influence of the least atom, might, in length 
of time, perform a whole revolution sooner or later than 
otherwise it would have done; which might make a vast 
alteration with regard to millions of important events. So 
the influence of the least particle may, for ought we know, 
have such effect on something in the constitution of some 
human body, as to cause another thought to arise in the 
mind at a certain time, than otherwise would have been ; 
which, in length of time, (yea, and that not very great, ) 
might occasion a vast alteration through the whole world 
of mankind. And so innumerable other ways might be 
mentioned, wherein the least assignable alteration may 
possibly be attended with great consequences.* 

Another argwmnent, which the fore-mentioned author 
brings against a necessary determination of the Divine 
Will, by a superior fitness, is, that such doctrine derogates 
from the freeness of God’s grace and goodness, in choosing 
the objects of his favour and bounty, and from the obliga- 
tion upon men to thankfulness for special benefits. (p. 89, 
&c.) In answer to this objection, I would observe, 

1. That it derogates no more from the goodness of God, 
to suppose the exercise of the benevolence of his nature to 
be determined by wisdom, than to suppose it determined 
by chance, and that his favours are bestowed altogether at 
random, his Will being determined by nothing but perfect 
accident, without any end or design whatsoever ; which 
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must be the case, as has been demonstrated, if Volition be 
not determined by a prevailing motive. ‘That which is 
owing to perfect contingence, wherein neither previous in- 
ducement nor antecedent choice has any hand, is not ow- 
Ing more to goodness or benevolence, than that which is 
Owing to the mfluence ofa wise end. 

2. It is acknowledged, that if the motive that deter 
mines the Will of God, in the choice of the objects of his 
favours, be any moral quality in the object, recommending 
that object to his benevolence above others, his choosing 
that object is not so great a manifestation of the freeness 
and sovereignty of his grace, as if it were otherwise. But 
there is no necessity for supposing this, in order to our 
supposing that he has some wise end in view, in determin- 
ing to bestow his favours on one person rather than 
another. We are to distinguish between the merit of the 
object of God's favour, or a moral qualification of the ob- 


ject attracting that favour and recommending to it, and the | 


natural fitness of such a determination of the act of God's 
goodness, to answer some wise design of his own, some 
end in the view of God’s omniscience.—It is God's own 
ae that is the proper and immediate object of his Vo- 
ition. 

3. I suppose that none will deny, but that, in some in- 
stances, God acts from wise design in determining the 
particular subjects of his favours: none will say, I pre- 
sume, that when God distinguishes, by his bounty, par- 
ticular societies or persons, he never, in any instance, ex- 
ercises any wisdom in so doing, aiming at some happy 
consequence. And, if it be not denied to be so in some 
instances, then I would inquire, whether in these in- 
stances God’s goodness is less manifested, than in those 
wherein God has no aim or end at all? And whether the 
subjects have less cause of thankfulness? And if so, who 
shall be thankful for the bestowment of distinguishing 
mercy, with that enhancing circumstance of the distinction 
being made without an end? How shall it be known 
when God is influenced by some wise aim, and when not ? 
It is very manifest, with respect to the apostle Paul, that 
God had wise ends in choosing him to be a Christian and 
an apostle, who had been a persecutor, &c. The apostle 
himself mentions one end. (1 Tim. i. 15, 16.) “ Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom Iam 
chief. Howbeit, for this cause I obtained mercy, that 
in me first, Jesus Christ might show forth all long-suffering, 
for a pattern to them who should hereafter believe on him 
to life everlasting.” But yet the apostle never looked on 
itas a diminution of the freedom and riches of divine grace 
in his election, which he so often and so greatly magnifies. 
This brings me to observe, ae 

4. Our supposing such a moral Necessity in the acts of 
God’s Will, as has been spoken of, is so far from necessarily 
derogating from the riches of God’s grace to such as are the 
chosen objects of his favour, that, in many instances, this 
moral necessity may arise from goodness, and from the 
great degree of it. God may choose this object rather than 
another, as having a superior fitness to answer the ends, 
designs, and inclinations of his goodness ; being more sin- 
ful, and so more miserable and necessitous than others, 
the inclinations of infinite mercy and benevolence may be 
more gratified, and the gracious design of God in sending 
his Son into the world, may be more abundantly answered, 
in the exercises of mercy towards such an object, rather 
than another. 

One thing more [ would observe, before I finish what I 
have to say on the head of the Necessity of the acts of 
God’s Will; and that is, that something much more like 
a servile subjection of the Divine Being to fatal Necessity, 
will follow from’ Arminian principles, than from the doc- 
trines which they eppose. For they (at least most of them) 
suppose, with respect to all events that happen in the 
moral world, depending on the Volitions of moral agents, 
which are the most important events of the universe, to 
which all others are subordinate; I say, they suppose, 
with respect to these, that God has a certain foreknowledge 
of them, antecedent to any purposes or decrees of his 
about them. And if so, they have a fixed certain futurity, 
prior to any designs or Volitious of his, and independent 
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on them, and to which his Volitions must be subject, as 
he would+wisely accommodate his affairs to this fixed 
futurity of the state of things in the moral world. So that 
here, instead of a moral Necessity of God's Will, arising 
from, or consisting in, the infinite perfection and blessed- 
ness of the Divine Being, we have a fixed unalterable state 
of things, properly distinct from the perfect nature of the 
Divine Mind, and the state of the Divine Will and Design, 
and entirely independent on these things, and which they 
have no hand in, because they are prior to them; and to 


| which God’s Will is truly subject, being obliged to con- 


form or accommodate himself to it, in all his purposes and 
decrees, and in every thing he does in his disposals and 
government of the world ; the moral world being the end 
of the natural; so that all is in vain, that is not accom- 
modated to that state of the moral world, which consists 
in, or depends upon, the acts and state of the Wills of 
moral agents, which had a fixed futurition from eternity. 
Such a subjection to Necessity as this, would truly argue 
an inferiority and servitude, that would be unworthy of 
the Supreme Being; and is much more agreeable to the 
notion which many of the heathen had of fate, as above the 
gods, than that moral Necessity of fitness and wisdom 
which has been spoken of; and is truly repugnant to the 
absolute sovereignty of God, and inconsistent with the 
supremacy of his Will; and really subjects the Will of the 
Most High to the Will of his creatures, and brings him 
into dependence upon them, » 


SECT. IX. 


Concerning that objection against the doctrine which has 
been maintained, that ut makes God the Author of Sin. 


Ir is urged by Arminians, that the doctrine of the Neces- 
sity of men’s Volitions, or their necessary connexion with 
antecedent events and circumstances, makes the First Cause, 
and Supreme Orderer of all things, the Author of Sin; 
in that he has so constituted the state and course of 
things, that sinful Volitions become necessary, in conse- 
quence of his disposal. Dr. Whitby, in his Discourse on 
the Freedom of the Will,* cites one of the ancients, as 
on his side, declaring that this opinion of the Necessity of 
the Will “ absolves sinners, as doing nothing of their own 
accord which was evil, and would cast all the blame of all 
the wickedness committed in the world, upon God, and 
upon his providence, if that were admitted by the asser- 
tors of this fate; whether he himself did necessitate them 
to do these things, or ordered matters so, that they should 
be constrained to do them by some other cause.” And the 
Doctor says, in another place,t+ “In the nature of the 
thing, and in the opinion of philosophers, cawsa deficiens, 
in rebus neccssartis, aa causam per se efficeentem reducenda 
est. In things necessary, the deficient cause must be re- 
duced to the efficient. And in this case the reason is 
evident; because the not dog what is required, or not 
avoiding what is forbidden, being a defect, must follow 
from the position of the necessary cause of that deficiency.” 
—Concerning this, I would observe the following things, 

I. If there be any difficulty in this matter, it is nothing 
peculiar to this scheme ; it is no difficulty or disadvan- 
tage wherein it is distinguished from the scheme of A7mini- 
ans ; and, therefore, not reasonably objected by them. 

Dr. Whitby supposes that if sin necessarily follows 
from God withholding assistance, or if that assistance be 
not given, which is absolutely necessary to the avoiding of 
evil; then, in the nature of the thing, God must be as 
properly the author of that evil, as it he were the efficient 
cause of it. From whence, according to what he himself 
says of the devils and damned spirits, God must be 
the proper author of their perfect unrestrained wickedness : 
he must be the efficient cause of the great pride of the 
devils, and of their perfect malignity against God, Christ, 
his saints, and all that is good, and ef the insatiable cruelty 
of their disposition. Tor he allows, that God has so for- 
saken them, and does so withhold his assistance from them, 
that they are incapacitated from doing good, and deter- 
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mined only to evil.* Our doctrine, in its consequence, 
makes God the author of men’s sin in this workl, no more, 
and in no other sense, than his doctrine, in its consequence, 
makes God the author of the hellish pride and malice of 
the devils. And doubtless the latter is as odious an effect 
as the former. ‘ 

Again, if it will follow at all, that God is the Author of 
Sin, from what has been supposed of a sure and infallible 
connexion between antecedents and consequents, it will 
follow because of this, viz. that for God to be the author 
“or orderer of those things which, he knows beforehand, 
will infallibly be attended with such a consequence, is the 
same thing, in effect, as for him to be the author of that 
consequence. But, if this be so, this is a difficulty which 
equally attends the doctrine of Arminians themselves ; at 
least, of those of them who allow God’s certain foreknow- 
ledge of all events. For, on the supposition of such a 
foreknowledge, this is the case with respect to every sin 
that is committed: God knew, that if he ordered and 
brought to pass such and such events, such sins would 
infallibly follow. As for instance, God certainly foreknew, 
long before Judas was born, that if he ordered things so, 
that there should be such a man born, at such a time, and 
at such a place, and that his life should be preserved, and 
that he should, in Divine Providence, be led into acquaint- 
ance with Jesus; and that his heart should be so influenced 
by God’s Spirit or providence, as to be inclined to be a 
follower of Christ; and that he should be one of those 
twelve, which should be chosen constantly to attend 
him as his family ; and that his health should be pre- 
served, so that he should go up to Jerusalem, at the last 
passover in Christ’s life ; and it should be so ordered, that 
Judas should see Christ’s kind treatment of the woman 
which anointed him at Bethany, and have that reproof from 
Christ which he had at that time, and see and hear other 
things whichexcited his enmity against his Master, and other 
circumstances should be ordered, as they were ordered; it 
would most certainly and infallibly follow, that Judas would 
betray his Lord, and would soon after hang himself, and die 
impenitent, and be sent to hell, for his horrid wickedness. 

‘herefore, this supposed difficulty ought not to be 
brought as an objection against the scheme which has 
been maintained, as disagreeing with the Arminian scheme, 
seeing it is no difficulty owing to such a disagreement, 
but a difficulty wherein the Arminians share with us. 
That must be unreasonably made an objection against 
our differing from them, which we should not escape oravoid 
atall by agreeing with them.—And therefore I would observe, 

Il. They who object, that this doctrine makes God the 
Author of Sin, ought distinctly to explain what they mean 
by that phrase, The Author of Sin. I know the ‘phrase, 
as it is commonly used, signifies something very ill. If 
by the Author of Sin, be meant the Sinner, the. Agent, or 
Alctor of Sin, or the Deer of a wicked thing ; so it would 
be areproach and blasphemy, to suppose God to be the Au- 
thor of Sin. In this sense, I utterly deny God to be the 
Author of Sin; rejecting such an imputation on the Most 
High, as what is infinitely to be abhorred ; and deny any 
such thing to be the consequence of what I have laid 
down. But if, by the Author of Sin, is meant the per- 
mitter, or not a hinderer of Sin; and, at the same time, a 
disposer of the state of events, in such a manner, for wise, 
holy, and most excellent ends and purposes, that Sin, if it 
be permitted or not hindered, will most certainly and in- 
fallibly follow: I say, if this be all that is meant, by being 
the Author of Sin, I do not deny that God is the Author 
of Sin, (though I dislike and reject the phrase, as that 
which by use and custom is apt to carry another sense,) it 
is no reproach for the Most High to be thus the Author 
of Sin. This is not to be the Actor of Sin, but, on the 
contrary, of holiness. What God doth herein, is holy ; 
and a glorious exercise of the infinite excellency of his na- 
ture. And, I do not deny, that God being thus the Author 
of Sin, follows from what I have laid down; and, I 
assert, that it equally follows from the doctrine which is 
maintained by most of the Arminian divines. 

That it is most certainly so, that God is in such a man- 
ner the Disposer and Orderer of Sin, is evident, if any 
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credit is to be given to the Scripture; as well as because 
it is impossible, in the nature of things, to be otherwise. 
In such a manner God ordered the obstinacy of Pharaoh, 
in his refusing to obey God’s commands, to let the people 
go. (Exod. iv. 21.) “ I will harden his heart, and he shall 
not let the people go.” (Chap. vii. 2—5.) “ Aaron thy 
brother shall speak unto Pharaoh, that he send the chil- 
dren of Israel out of his Jand. And I will harden 
Pharaoh’s heart, and multiply my signs and my wonders 
in the land of Egypt. But Pharaoh shall not hearken 
unto you; that I may lay mine hand upon Fgypt, by 
great judgments,” &c. (Chap. ix. 12.) “ And the Lord 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh, and he hearkened not unto 
them, as the Lord had spoken unto Moses.” (Chap. x. 1, 
2.) “ And the Lord said unto Moses, Go in unto Pha- 
raoh; for I have hardened his heart, and the heart of his 
servants, that I might show these my signs before him, 
and that thou mayest tell it in the ears of thy son, and thy 
son’s son, what things I have wrought in Egypt, and my 
signs which I have done amongst them, that ye may know 
that | am the Lord.” (Chap. xiv. 4.) “ And I will harden 
Pharaoh’s heart, that he shall follow after them: and I will 
be honoured upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host.” (Ver. 
8.) “ And the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, and he pursued after the children of Israel.” And 
it is certain, that in such a manner God, for wise and good 
ends, ordered that event, Joseph being sold into Egypt by his 
brethren. (Gen. xlv. 5.) “ Now, therefore, be not grieved, 
nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither; for God 
did send me before you to preserve life.” (Ver. 7, 8.) “ God 
did send me before you to preserve a posterity in the earth, 
and to save your lives by a great deliverance: so that now it 
was not you that sent me hither, but God.” (Psal. evil. 17.) 
“ He sent a man before them, even Joseph, who was sold 
for a servant.” It is certain, that thus God ordered the 
Sin and folly of Sihon king of the Amorites, in refusing to 
let the people of Israel pass by him peaceably. (Deut. 
iu. 30.) “* But Sihon king of Heshbon would not let us 
pass by him; for the Lord thy God hardened his spirit, 
and made his heart obstinate, that he might deliver him 
into thine hand.” It is certain, that God thus ordered the 
Sin and folly of the kings of Canaan, that they attempted 
not to make peace with Israel, but, with a stupid boldness 
and obstinacy, set themselves violently to oppose them and 
their God. (Josh. xi. 20.) “ For it was of the Lord, to 
harden their hearts, that they should come against Israel 
in battle, that he might destroy them utterly, and that they 
might have no favour; but that he might destroy them, as 
the Lord commanded Moses.” It is evident, that thus 
God ordered the treacherous rebellion of Sedekiah against 
the king of Babylon. (Jer. lii. 3.) “ For through the anger 
of the Lord it came to pass in Jerusalem, and Judab, until 
he had cast them out from his presence, that Zedekiah 
rebelled against the king of Babylon.” (So 2 Kings xxiv. 
20.) And it is exceeding manifest, that God thus ordered 
the rapine and unrighteous ravages of Nebuchadnezzar, in 
spoiling and ruining the nations round about. (Jer. xxv. 
9.) “ Behold, I will send and take all the families of the 
north, saith the Lord, and Nebuchadnezzar my servant, 
and will bring them against this land, and against all the 
nations round about; and will utterly destroy them, and 
make them an astonishment, and an hissing, and perpetual 
desolations.” (Chap. xhii. 10, 11.) “I will send and take 
Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, my servant: and I 
will set his throne upon these stones that I have hid, and 
he shall spread his royal pavilion over them. And when 
he cometh, he shall smite the land of Egypt, and deliver 
such as are for death to death, and such as are for captivity 
to captivity, and such as are for the sword to the sword.” 
Thus God represents himself as sending for Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and taking him and his armies, and bringing him 
against the nations, which were to be destroyed by him, to 
that very end, that he might utterly destroy them, and 
make them desolate; and as appointing the work that he 
should do so particularly, that the very persons were de- 
signed that he should kill with the sword, and those that 
should be killed with famine and pestilence, and those that 
should be carried into captivity ; and that in doing all these 
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things, he should act as his servant ; by which, less cannot 
be intended, than that he should serve his purposes and de- 
signs. And in Jer. xxvii. 4—6. God dacliress how he 
would cause him thus to serve his designs, viz. by bringing 
this to pass in his sovereign disposals, as the great Possessor 
and Governor of the universe, that disposes all things just 
as pleases him. “ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God 
of Israel; I have made the earth, the man and the beast 
that are upon the ground, by my great power, and my 
stretched out arm, and have given it unto whom it seemed 
meet unto me; and now I have given all these lands into 
the hands of Nebuchadnezzar my sERvaNt, and the beasts 
of the field have I given also to serve him.” And Nebu- 
chadnezzar is spoken of as doing these things, by having his 
arms strengthened by God, and having God’s sword put into 
his hands, for this end. (Ezek. xxx. 24, 25,26.) Yea, God 
speaks of his terribly ravaging and wasting the nations, 
and cruelly destroying all sorts, without distinction of sex 
or age, as the weapon in God’s hand, and the instrument 
of his indignation, which God makes use of to fulfil his 
own purposes, and execute his own vengeance. (Jer. li. 
20, &c.) “Thou art my battle-axe, and weapons of war. 
For with thee will I break in pieces the nations, and with 
thee I will destroy kingdoms, and with thee I will break 
in pieces the horse and his rider, and with thee I will 
break in pieces the chariot and his rider; with thee also 
will I break in pieces man and woman; and with thee I 
will break in pieces old and young; and with thee will I 
break in pieces the young man and the maid,” &c. It is 
represented, that the designs of Nebuchadnezzar and those 
that destroyed Jerusalem, never could have been accom- 
plished, had not God determined them. (Lam. iii. 37.) 
“ Who is he that saith, and it cometh to pass, and the 
Lord commandeth it not?” And yet the king of Babylon 
thus destroying the nations, and especially the Jews, is 
spoken of as his great wickedness, for which God finally 
destroyed him. (Isa. xiv. 4—6, 12. Hab. ii. 5—12. and 
Jer. chap. |. and li.) It is most manifest, that God, to 
serve his own designs, providentially ordered Shimei’s 
cursing of David. (2 Sam. xvi. 10, 11.) “The Lord hath 
said unto him, Curse David.—Let him curse, for the Lord 
hath bidden him.” 

It is certain, that God thus, for excellent, holy, gracious 
ends, ordered the fact which they committed, who were 
concerned in Christ’s death; and that therein they did 
but fulfil God’s designs. As, I trust, no Christian will 
deny it was the design of God, that Christ should be 
crucified, and that for this end he came into the world. It 
is very manifest by many scriptures, that the whole affair 
of Christ’s crucifixion, with its circumstances, and the 
treachery of Judas, that made way for it, was ordered in 
God’s providence, in pursuance of his purpose ; notwith- 
standing the violence that is used with those plain scrip- 
tures, to obscure and pervert the sense of them. (Acts 11. 
23.) “ Him being delivered, by the determinate. counsel and 
foreknowledge of God* ye have taken, and with wicked 
hands have crucified and slain.” Luke xxi. 21, 22. 
“ But behold the hand of him that betrayeth me, is with 
me on the table: and truly the Son of man goeth, as it 
was determined.” (Acts iv. 27, 28.) “Vor of a truth, 
against the holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, 
both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and 
the people of Israel, were gathered together, for to do what- 
soever thy hand and thy counsel determined before to be 
done.” (Acts iii. 17, 18.) “ And now, brethren, I_ wot 
that through ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers ; 
but these things, which God before had showed by the 
mouth of all his prophets, that Christ should suffer, he 
hath so fulfilled.” So that what these murderers of Christ 
did, is spoken of as what God brought to pass or ordered, 
and that by which he fulfilled his own word. _ 

In Rev. xvii. 17. “ The agreeing of the kings of the 
earth to give their kingdom to the beast ;” though it was a 
very wicked thing in them, is spoken of as “ fulfilling 
God’s will,” and what “ God had put into their hearts to 


# “ Grotins, as well as Beza, observes, mpoyvwars must here signify de- 
cree; and Elsner has shown that it has that signification in approved 
Greek writers. And it is certain exdotos signifies one given up into the 
hands of an enemy :”——Dodd. in Loc. CW ee. : 

+ “As this passage is not liable to the ambiguities which some have ap- 
prehended in Acts il. 23. and iv, 28. (which yet seem on the whole to be 
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do” It is manifest, that God sometimes permits sin to be 
committed, and at the same time orders things so, that if 
he permits the fact, it will come to pass, because on some 
accounts, he sees it, needful and of importance, that it 
should come to pass. (Matt. xviii. 7.) “ It must needs 
be, that offences come; but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh.” With 1 Cor. xi. 19.) “ For there must 
also be heresies among you, that they which are approved 
may be made manifest among you.” 

"Thus it is certain and demonstrable, from the holy 
Scriptures, as well as the nature of things, and the prin- 
ciples of Arminians, that God permits sin; and at the 
same time, so orders things, in his providence, that it 
certainly and infallibly will come to pass, in consequence 
of his permission. I proceed to observe in the next place, 

III. That there is a great difference between God being 
concerned thus, by his permission, in an event and act, 
which, in the inherent subject and agent of it, is sin, 
(though the event will certainly follow on his permission,) 
and his being concerned in it by producing it and exerting 
the act of sin; or between his being the orderer of its 
certain existence, by not hindering it, under certain cir- 
cumstances, and his being the proper actor or author of it, 
by a positive agency or efficiency. And this, notwithstand- 
ing what Dr. Whitby offers about a saying of philosophers, 
that causa deficiens, in rebus necessariis, ad causam per se 
efficientem reducenda est. As there is a vast difference 
between the sun being the cause of the lightsomeness and 
warmth of the atmosphere, and the brightness of gold and 
diamonds, by.its presence and positive influence ; and its 
being the occasion of darkness and frost, in the night, by 
its motion, whereby it descends below the horizon.’ The 
motion of the sun is the occasion of the latter kind of 
events; but it is not the proper cause, efficient, or producer 
of them; though they are necessarily consequent on that 
motion, under such circumstances: no more is any action 
of the Divine Being the cause of the evil of men’s Wills. 
If the sun were the proper cause of cold and darkness, it 
would be the fountain of these things, as it is the fountain 
of light and heat: and then something might be argued 
from the nature of cold and darkness, to a likeness of 
nature in the sun; and it might be justly inferred, that 
the sun itself is dark and cold, and that his beams are 
black and frosty. But from its being the cause no other- 
wise than by its departure, no such thing can be inferred, 
but the contrary; it may justly be argued, that the sun is 
a bright and hot body, if cold and darkness are found to 
be the consequence of its withdrawment; and the more 
constantly and necessarily these effects are connected with 
and confined to its absence, the more strongly does it 
argue the sun to be the fountain of light and heat. So, 
inasmuch as sin is not the fruit of any positive agency or 
influence of the Most High, but, on the contrary, arises 
from the withholding of his action and energy, and, under 
certain circumstances, necessarily follows on the want of 
his influence; this is no argument that he is sinful, or his 
operation evil, or has any thing of the nature of evil; but, 
on the contrary, that he, and his agency, are altogether 
good and holy, and that he is the fountain of all holiness. 
It would be strange arguing, indeed, because men never 
commit sin, but only when God leaves them to themselves, 
and necessarily sin when he does so, that therefore their 
sin is not from themselves, but from God; and so, that 
God must be a sinful being: as strange as it would be to 
argue, because it is always dark when the sun is gone, 
and never dark when the sun is present, that therefore all 
darkness is from the sun, and that his disk and beams 
must needs be black. 

IV. It properly belongs to the supreme and absolute 
Governor of the universe, to order all important events 
within his dominion, by his wisdom: but the events in 
the moral world are of the most important kind ; such as 
the moral actions of intelligent creatures, and their con- 
sequences. 4 : 

These events will be ordered by something. They will 


parallel to it, in their most natural construction,) I look upon it as an 
evident proof, that these things are, in the language of Scripture, said to be 
determined or decreed (or exactly bounded and marked out by God, as the 
word wpif@ most naturally signifies) which he sees in fact will happen, in 
consequence of his volitions, without any necessitating agency ; as well as 
those events, of which he is properly the author,” Dodd. in Loe. 
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either be disposed by wisdom, or they will be disposed by 
shance; that is, they will be disposed by blind and un- 
designing causes, if that were possible, and could be called 
a disposal. Is it not better, that the good and evil which 
happen in God’s world, should be ordered, regulated, 
bounded, and determined by the good pleasure of an in- 
finitely wise Being, who perfectly comprehends within his 
understanding and constant view, the universality of 
things, in all their extent and duration, and sees all the 
influence of every event, with respect to every individual 
thing and circumstance, throughout the grand system, and 
the whole of the eternal series of consequences ; than to 
leave these things to fall out by chance, and to be deter- 
mined by those causes which have no understanding or 
aim? Doubtless, in these important events, there is a 
better and a worse, as to the time, subject, place, manner, 
and circumstances of their coming to pass, with regard to 
their influence on the state and course of things. And if 
there be, it is certainly best that they should be determined 
to that time, place, &c. which is best. And therefore it 1s 
in its own nature fit, that wisdom, and not chance, should 
order these things. So that it belongs to the Being, who 
is the possessor of infinite wisdom, and is the creator and 
owner of the whole system of created existences, and has 
the care of all; I say, it belongs to him, to take care of 
this matter; and he would not do what is proper for him, 
if he should neglect it. And it is so far from being unholy 
in him, to undertake this affair, that it would rather have 
been unholy to neglect it; as it would have been a neglect- 
ing what fitly appertains to him; and so it would have 
been a very unfit and unsuitable neglect. 

Therefore the sovereignty of God doubtless extends to 
this matter: especially considering, that if God should 
leave men’s volitions, and all moral events, to the deter- 
mination and disposition of blind unmeaning causes, or 
they should be left to happen perfectly without a cause ; 
this would be no more consistent with liberty, in any 
notion of it, and particularly not in the Arminian notion 
of it, than if these events were subject to the disposal of 
Divine Providence, and the Will of man were determined 
by circumstances which are ordered and disposed by 
Divine Wisdom; as appears by what has been already 
observed. But it is evident, that such a providential dis- 
posing, and determining of men’s moral actions, though it 
infers a moral necessity of those actions, yet it does not in 
the least infringe the real liberty of mankind; the only 
liberty that common sense teaches to be necessary to moral 
agency, which, as has been demonstrated, is not incon- 
sistent with such necessity. 

On the whole, it is manifest, that God may be, in the 
manner which has been described, the Orderer and Disposer 
of that event, which, in the inherent subject and agent, is 
moral Evil; and yet his so doing may be no moral Evil. 
He may will the disposal of such an event, and its coming 
to pass for good ends, and his Will not be an immoral or 
sinful Will, but a perfect, holy Will. And he may actu- 
ally, in his providence, so dispose and permit things, that 
the event may be certainly and infallibly connected with 
such disposal and permission, and his act therein not be 
an immoral or unholy, but a perfectly holy act. Sin may 
be an evil thing, and yet that there should be such a dis- 
sp and permission, as that it should come to pass, may 

eagood thing. This is no contradiction, or inconsistence. 
Joseph’s brethren selling him into Egypt, consider it only 
as it were acted by them, and with respect to their views 
and aims, which were evil, was a very bad thing; but it 
was a good thing, as it was an event of God’s ordering, 
and considered with respect to his views and aims, which 
were good. (Gen. 1. 20.) “ As for you, ye thought Evil 


* Here are worthy to be observed some passages of alate noted writer, 
of our nation, that nobody who is acquainted with him, will suspect to be 
very favourable to Calvinism. ‘ It is difficult, says he, to handle the 
necessity of evil in such a manner, as not to stumble such as are not above 
being alarmed at propositions which have an uncommon sound. But if 
philosophers will but reflect calmly on the matter, they will find, that 
consistently with the unlimited power of the supreme cause, it may be said, 
that in the best ordered system, evi’s must have place.”.—Turnbull’s 
Principies of Moral Philosophy, p. 327, 328. He is there speaking of 
moral evils, as may be seen. 

Again the same author, in his second vol. entitled, Christian Philosophy, 
(p. 35.) has these words ; ‘ If the Author and Governor of all things be in- 
finitely perfect, then whatever is, is right ; of all possible systems he hath 
chosen the best: and, cone toeey: there is no absolute evil in the uni- 
verse.—This being the case, all the seeming imperfections or evils in it are 
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against me; but God meant it unto Good.” So the 
crucifixion of Christ, if we consider only those things 
which belong to the event as it proceeded from his mur- 
derers, and are comprehended within the compass of the 
affair considered as their act, their principles, dispositions, 
views, and aims ; so it was one of the most heinous things 
that ever was done; in many respects the most horrid of 
all acts ; but consider it as it was willed and ordered of God, 
in the extent of his designs and views, it was the most ad- 
mirable and glorious of all events ; and God willing the 
event was the most holy volition of God, that ever was 
made known to men; and God’s act in ordering it, was a 
divine act, which, above all others, manifests the moral ex- 
cellency of the Divine Being. 

The consideration of these things may help us to a suffi- 
cient answer to the cavils of Arminians, concerning what 
has been supposed by many Calvinists, of a distinction be- 
tween a secret and revealed Will of God, and their diver- 
sity one from the other ; Swppoens that the Calvinists 
herein ascribe inconsistent Wills to the Most High: 
which is without any foundation. God’s secret and re- 
vealed Will, or, in other words, his disposing and precep- 
tive Will, may be diverse, and exercised in dissimilar acts, 
the one in disapproving and opposing, the other in willing 
and determining, without any inconsistence. Because, 
although these dissimilar exercises of the Divine Will may, 
in some respects, relate to the same things, yet, in strict- 
ness, they have different and contrary objects, the one evil 
and the other good. Thus, for instance, the crucifixion of 
Christ was a thing contrary to the revealed or preceptive 
Will of God; because, as it was viewed and done by his 
malignant murderers, it was a thing infinitely contrary to the 
holy nature of God, and so necessarily contrary to the holy 
inclination of his heart revealed in his law. Yet this does 
not at all hinder but that the crucifixion of Christ, con- 
sidered with all those glorious consequences, which were 
within the view of the Divine Omniscience, might be in- 
deed, and therefore might appear to God to be, a glorious 
event; and consequently be agreeable to his Will, though 
this Will may be secret, 2. e. not revealed in God’s law. 
And thus considered, the crucifixion of Christ was not evil, 
but good. Ifthe secret exercises of God’s Will were of a 
kind that is dissimilar, and contrary to his revealed Will, 
respecting the same, or like objects; if the objects of both 
were good, or both evil; then, indeed, to ascribe contrary 
kinds of volition or inclination to God, respecting these 
objects, would be to ascribe an inconsistent Will to God: 
but to ascribe to Him different and opposite exercises of 
heart, respecting different objects, and objects contrary one 
to another, is so far from supposing God’s Will to be in- 
consistent with itself, that it cannot be supposed consistent 
with itself any other way. For any being to have a Will 
of choice respecting good, and, at the same time, a Will of 
rejection and refusal respecting evil, is to be very consist- 
ent: but the contrary, viz. to have the same Will towards 
these contrary objects, and to choose and love both good 
and evil, at the same time, is to be very inconsistent. 

There is no inconsistence in supposing, that God ma 
hate a thing as it is in itself, and considered simply as evil, 
and yet that it may be his Will it should come to pass, 
considering all consequences. I believe, there is no person 
of good understanding, who will venture to say, he is cer- 
tain that it is impossible it should be best, taking in the 
whole compassand extent of existence, and all consequences 
in the endless series of events, that there should be such a 
thing as moral evil in the world.*_ And, if so, it will cer- 
tainly follow, that an infinitely wise Being, who always 
chooses what is best, must choose that there should be 
such a thing. And, if so, then such a choice is not evil, 


such only ina 
are goods.” 
Ibid. p. 37. “ Whence then comes evil, is the question that hath, in all 
ages, been reckoned the Gordian knot in philosophy. And, indeed, if we 
own the existence of evil in the world in an absolute sense, we diametrically 
contradict what hath been just now proved of God. For if there be any 
evil in the system, that is not good with respect to the whole, then is the 
whole not good, but evil: or, at best, very imperfect: and an author must 
be as his workmanship is; as is the effect, such is the cause. But the solu- 
tion of this difficulty is at hand ; That there is no evil in the universe. What! 
Are there no pains, no imperfections? Is there no misery, no vice in the 
world? or are not these evils? Evils indeed they are; that is, those of one 
sort are hurtful, and those of the other sort are equally hurtful, and abomi- 
nable: but they are not evil or mischievous with respect to the whole 2?” 
Ibid. p. 42. “* But he is, at the same time, said to create evil, darkness, 
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out a wise and holy choice. And if so, then that Provi- 
dence which is agreeable to such a choice, is a wise and 
holy Providence. Men do will sin as sin, and so are the 
authors and actors of it: they love it as sin, and for evil 
ends and purposes. God does not will sin as sin, or for 
the sake of any thing evil; though it be his pleasure so to 
order things, that, he permitting, sin will come to pass, for 
the sake of the great good that by his disposal shall be the 
consequence. His willing to order things so-that evil 
should come to pass, for the sake of the contrary good, is 
no argument that he does not hate evil, as evil : and if so, 
then it is no reason why he may not reasonably forbid evil 
as evil, and punish it as such. 

The Arminians themselves must be obliged, whether 
they will or no, to allow a distinction of God’s Will, 
amounting to just the same thing that Calvinists intend by 
their distinction of a secreé and revealed Will. They must 
allow a distinction of those things which God thinks best 
should be, considering all circumstances and consequences, 
and so are agreeable to his disposing Will, and those things 
which he loves, and are agreeable to his nature, in them- 
selves considered. Who is there that will dare to say, that 
the hellish pride, malice, and cruelty of devils, are agreeable 
to God, and what he likes and approves? And yet, I 
trust, there is no christian divine but will allow, that it is 
agreeable to God’s Will so to order and dispose things 
concerning them, so to leave them to themselves, and give 
them up to their own wickedness, that this perfect wicked- 
ness should be a necessary consequence. Dr. Whitby’s 
words plainly suppose and allow it.* These following 
things may be laid down as maxims of plain truth, and 
indisputable evidence. 

1. That God is a perfectly happy Being, in the most ab- 
solute and highest sense possible. 

2. That it will follow from hence, that God is free from 
every thing that is contrary to happiness ; and so, that in 
strict propriety of speech, there is no such thing as any 
pain, grief, or trouble, in God. : 

3. When any intelligent being is really crossed and 
disappointed, and things are contrary to what he truly de- 
sires, he is the less pleased, or has less pleasure, his pleasure 
and happiness is diminished, and he suffers what is dis- 
agreeable to him, or is the subject of something that is of a 
nature contrary to joy and happiness, even pain and grief.+ 

From this last axiom it follows, that if no distinction is 
to be admitted. between God’s hatred of sin, and his Will 
with respect to the event and the existence of sin, as the 
all-wise Determiner of ail events, under the view of all 
consequences through the whole compass and series of 
things ; I say, then it certainly follows, that the coming to 
pass of every individual act of sin is truly, all things con- 
sidered, contrary to his Will, and that his Will is really 
crossed in it; and this in proportion as he hates it. And 
as God’s hatred of sin is infinite, by reason of the infinite 
contrariety of his Holy Nature to sin; so his Will is in- 
finitely crossed, in every act of sin that happens. Which 
1s as much as to say, he endures that which is infinitely 
disagreeable to him, by means of every act of sin that he 
sees committed. And, therefore, as appears by the pre- 
ceding positions, he endures truly and really, infinite grief 
or pain from every sin. And so he must be infinitely 
crossed, and suffer infinite pain, every day, in millions of 
millions of instances: he must continually be the subject 
of an immense number of real, and truly infinitely great 
crosses and vexations. Which would be to make him in- 
finitely the most miserable of all Beings. : 

If any objector should say ; all that these things amount 
to, is, that God may do evil that good may come ; which 
is justly esteemed immoral and sinful in men ; and there- 
fore may be justly esteemed inconsistent with the moral 
perfections of God. I answer, that for God to dispose and 
permit evil, in the manner that has been spoken of, is not 


confusion; and yet to do no evil, but to be the author of good only. He is 
called the ‘‘ Father of lights,” the Author of ‘‘ every perfect and good gift, 
with whom there is no variableness nor shadow of turning,” who “ tempt- 
eth no man,” but “ giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not.” And 

et, by the prophet (Isa. xlv. 7.) he is introduced saying of himself, ‘I 
Urn light and create darkness ; I make peace, and create evil : I the Lord, 
do all these things.” What is the meaning, the plain language of all this, 
put that the Lord delighteth in goodness, and (as the scripture speaks) 
evil is ‘his strange work?” He intends and pursues the universal good of 
his creation; and the evil which happens, is not permitted for its own sake, 
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to do evil that good may come ; for it is not to do evil at 
all.—In order to a thing being morally evil, there must be 
one of these things belonging to it, either it must be a thing 
unfit and unsuitable in its own nature; or it must have a 
bad tendency ; or it must proceed from an evil disposition, 
and be done for an evil end. But neither of these things 
can be attributed to God’s ordering and permitting such 
events, as the immoral acts of creatures, for good ends. 
(1.) It is not unfit in its own nature, that he should do so. 
For it is in its own nature fit, that infinite wisdom, and not 
blind chance, should dispose moral good and evil in the 
world. And it is fit, that the Being who has infinite wisdom, 
and is the Maker, Owner, and Supreme Governor of the 
world, should take care of that matter. And, therefore, there 
is no unfitness or unsuitableness in his doing it. It may be 
unfit, and so immoral, for any other beings to go about to 
order this affair; because they are not possessed of a wis- 
dom that in any manner fits them for it; and, in other 
respects, they are not fit to be trusted with this affair; 
nor does it belong to them, they not being the owners and - 
lords of the universe. . 

We need not be afraid to affirm, that if a wise and good 
man knew with absolute certainty it would be best, all 
things considered, that there should be such a thing as 
moral evil in the world, it would not be contrary to his 
wisdom and goodness, for him to choose that it should be 
so. It is no evil desire, to desire good, and to desire that 
which, all things considered, is best. And it isno unwise‘ 
choice, to choose that that should be, which it is best 
should be ; and to choose the existence of that thing con- 
cerning which this is known, viz. that it is best it should 
be, and so is known in the whole to be most worthy to be 
chosen. On the contrary, it would be a plain defect in 
wisdom and goodness, for him not to choose it. And the 
reason why he might not order it, if he were able, would 
not be because he might not desire it, but only the order- 
ing of that matter does not belong to him. But it is no 
harm for him who is, by right, and in the greatest pro- 
priety, the Supreme Orderer of all things, to order every 
thing in such a manner, as it would be a point of wisdom 
in him to choose that they should be ordered. If it would 
be a plain defect of wisdom and goodness in a being, not 
to choose that that should be, which he certainly knows it 
would, all things considered, be best should be, (as was 
but now observed,) then it must be impossible for a Being 
who has no defect of wisdom and goodness, to do other- 
wise than choose it should be; and that, for this very 
reason, because he is perfectly wise and good. And if it 
be agreeable to perfect wisdom and goodness for him to 
choose that it should be, and the ordering of all things 
supremely and perfectly belongs to him, it must be agree- 
able to infinite wisdom and goodness, to order that it 
should be. If the choice is good, the ordering and dis- 

osing things according to that choice must also be good. 
it can be no harm in one to whom it belongs “ to do his 
Will in the armies of heaven, and amongst the inhabitants 
of the earth,” to execute a good volition. If this Will be 
good, and the object of his Will be, all things considered, 
good and best, then the choosing or willing it is not willing 
evil that good may come. And if so, then his ordering, ac- 
cording to that Will, is not doing evil that good may come. 

2. It is not of a bad tendency, for ithe Supreme Being 
thus to order and permit that moral evil to be, which it is 
best should come to pass. For that it is of good tendency, 
is the very thing supposed in the point now in question.— 
Christ’s crucifixion, though a most horrid fact in them that 
perpetrated it, was of a most glorious tendency as permit- 
ted and ordered of God. : 

3. Nor is there any need of supposing, it proceeds from 
any evil disposition or aim; for by the supposition, what is 
aimed at is good, and good is the actual issue, in the final 
result of things.} 


or through any pleasure in evil, but because it is requisite to the greater 
d pursued.” : A 

me Whitby on the five Points, Edit. 2. 300, 305, 309, 2 , 
+ Certainly it is not less absurd and unreasonable, to talk of God’s Will 

and Desires being truly and properly crossed, without his suffering any 

uneasiness, or any thing grievous or disagreeable, than it is to talk of some- 

thing that may be called a revealed Will, which may, in some respect, be 

different from a secret purpose, which purpose may be fulfilled, when the 
ther is opposed LPcgfacd : 

i 1 From the whole strain of our author’s defence of his principles, in refer- 


SECT. X. 
Concerning sin’s first Entrance into the world. 


Tue things which have already been offered, may serve 
to obviate or clear many of the objections which might be 


ence to the existence of sin in the universe, though there are many excel- 
lent remarks interspersed, and sound reasoning as far as his data would 
admit, yet he is evidently embarrassed; makes concessions which his 
general principles of moral necessity did not require, and shelters himself 
under covers that afford him in reality no effectual protection. To say, 
that the existence of sin is only a common difficulty, which belongs to every 
hypothesis—that though God is the author of sin, in some sense, yet he is 
not the agent, therefore the purase should be disliked and rejected that 
though God wills the event of sin, yet he wills it not as an evil, but for ex- 
cellent ends—that the events of moral evils are disposed by wisdom—that 
God may be the orderer and disposer of moral evil, which in the agent is 
infinitely evil, butin the orderer of it no evil at all—that in order to a thing 
being morally evil it must be wnfit and wnswitable, or of a bad tendency, 
or from an evil disposition ; but that in willing the event of sin neither can 
be attributed to God—that if a wise and good man knezw, with absolute cer- 
tainty, that it would be best, all things considered, there should be moral 
evil, he might choose that it should be so—that the reason why he might 
not order it, if he were able, would not be because he might not desire, but 
> only the ordering of that matter does not belong to him—and that, in the 
language of Turnbull, “‘ there is no evil in the universe,—no absolute evil; 
sins are evils only in a partial view, but with respect to the whole system 
they are no? evil or mischievous, but goods,” §c. to say these things, and 
more of a similar cast, is not calculated to satisfy a mind that wants the best 
evidence which the nature of the case will admit; and we strongly suspect, 
from his manner of writing, that our author's own mind was not satisfied 
with the solution which he has attempted. 

In former notes we have had occasion only to explain principles adopted ; 
or to point out others either more evident, or more radical, on which those 
of the author were founded, or with which they stood inseparably connected. 
But at the close of the present section we feel ourselves obliged to attempt, 
at least, the rectification of his principles; or perhaps more properly, to 
point out other principles, which, we conceive, are attended with no such 
embarrassment, are exposed to no self-contradiction, and which represent 
the Great Supreme in a much more amiable light. The task is indeed 
arduous; but let it not be thought impossible; nor let the imperfection of 
language be confounded with the inadequacy of principles. And while we 
solicit the candour of the reader—whereby he will be prepared to make 
such allowances as the nature of the subject requires, be prevented from 
drawing hasty conclusions of the impracticability of bringing the subject of 
inquiry to a satisfactory issue, or of presumption in attempting it—we no less 
demand a strictness of examination. The real inquirer after truth, the 
christian divine, and the moral philosophers, should be solicitous, not to 
have the ‘‘ last word,” in controversy, but to make all possible advances in 
ascertaining the genuine grounds of acknowledged truths, in discovering 
radical principles, and in ascertaining their just bearings and tendencies. 

1, The true point of inquiry is—not whether there be moral evil, or 
whether God be just ? but—how the actual existence of sin, or moral evil, in 
the universe, is to be reconciled with the moral perfections and character of 
God? Therefore, the thing wanted is a middle term, or argumentative 
medium, whereby it may be shown that this proposition zs true, viz. There 
is no real inconsistence between the existence of sin and the moral perfec- 
tions of God. 

2. We may therefore consider the following propositions as first principles: 


AXIOMS. 


I. There does exist in the universe moral evil. 
A I, God is infinitely free from injustice, unholiness, and all imperfections, 
—Hence, 


COROLLARY. 


There is no real inconsistence between the existence of moral evil and 
the moral perfections of God. 

3. Now the question returns, What is the best evidence that there is no 
such inconsistency ? Those who are satisfied with these plain propositions 
the axioms, and haere may have the evidence of faith, that there is no 
inconsistence between the subject and predicate of the last proposition. 
They may know so much of God as to be assured, that the existence of sin 
inthe world is no impeachment of the moral character of the Most High. 
For such evidence it behoves us to be thankful. Millions are now in heaven, 
who enjoyed no other evidence while on earth than that of faith. But this 
is no sufficient reason why those who have opportunity should make no 
further inquiries into the subject. Some, indeed, suppose, that no rational 
evidence is in the present state attainable by man. But why any should so 
conclude it is difficult to say, except it be, that they wish to make their own 
minds the standard of all others, or their own attainments the ne plus ultra 
of moral philosophy. Such persons are not likely to acknowledge or per- 
ceive the real evidence, on supposition that it is laid before them, as their 
minds willbe strongly prejudiced against all reasoning on the subject. 

4. One thing, however, is incontrovertible, as necessarily connected with 
the axioms, that the existence of moral evil, and the spotless and infinitely 
excellent moral character of God, are perfectly consistent ; and therefore 
there must be somewhere good evidence of it. ee another thing is equally 
plain, that the brighter the evidence we have of the truth of the proposition 
which asserts the consistency of the two axioms, the more will be our ac- 
quaintance with God's real character, and the real nature of sin, which all 
must allow to be advantageous. To which we may add; that increased 
evidence of such a proposition is far from being injurious, may be further 
inferred from this consideration, that the higher any beings rise in holiness 
and happiness, the more c/ear will be that evidence to their view. 

5. The terms of the question are so plain, and so generally understood, 
that it is scarcely necessary to notice them; we may, however, briefly ob- 
serve, that moral evil is what stands in direct opposition to the moral cha- 
racter of God; and that this latter includes universal rectitude, or holiness, 
and perfect benevolence. Therefore, 


POSTULATE. 


Whatever is perfectly consistent with universal rectitude, and perfect be- 
nevolence, is consistent with the moral perfections of God. ‘The reader 
will observe, that what is asserted of rectitude and benevolence, is differ- 
ent; the one is said to be wniversal and the other perfect only. Every at- 
tribute of Jehovah is in rrsx¥ both perfect and universal; but not rELA- 
TIVELY so. Thus his rectitude is both perfect in itself, and universal with 
respect to its object: but his benevolence, however infinitely perfect, is re- 
stricted as to its objects, both in eatent and in degree. And this restric- 
tion is necessary two ways: 


~ 


80 ON THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


Parr IV. 


raised concerning sin’s first coming into the world; as 
though it would follow from the doctrine maintained, that 
God must be the author of the first sin, through his so 
disposing things, that it should necessarily follow from his 

ermission, that the sinful act should be committed, &e. 
i need not, therefore, stand to repeat what has been said 


6. First, the objects of benevolence, at least in this world, compose a 
system ; and every system, whether natural or moral, implies a subordina- 
lion and comparative superiority of parts; therefore the very idea ofa 
systematic whole implies a restriction of benevolence as to extent and 
degree. 

iG Secondly, the exercise of benevolence is an exercise of will ; and the 
exercise of will implies diversity of objects, and a preference of some, 
rather than others, to occupy the more excellent parts of the whole system ; 
so that perfect universality, or a strict equality of benevolence, without a 
distinguishing preference, is necessarily excluded by the very nature of 
benevolence in exercise, 

8 Divine benevolence, therefore, admits of gradations, from the smallest 
degree conceivable to the utmost extent of the system; while rectitude 
admits of no such degree. Were we to attempt an illustration of so ab- 
stracted a subject by mental iniages, we might say, that rectitude in its 
exercise towards the creatures, may be compared to a plain surface as 
widely extended as the universe, of infinitely perfect polish, and without a 
flaw in any part. Hence, in its exercise, it is wn7versal as its objects; and 
can no more admit of degrees, than a perfect polish can admit of flaws. On 
the contrary, benevolence may be compared to a cone, in an inverted form, 
the vertex of which is in contact with a point of that plane, and which, from 
the least possible degree, is capable of rising at sovereign pleasure, in its 
exercise towards the universe, to such a height, as that the base of it may 
be, or may not be, of equal extent with the plane below, 5 Py 

9. From just views of benevolence we may infer, that its exercise is 
purely free, and undeserved by the creature ; being the fruit of will, choice, 
and sovereign pleasure. The absence of it, with respect to creatures, 
implies no flaw in perfect rectitude. Every degree of benevolence, from 
the least to the greatest, must be altogether optional. Perfect rectitude, 
with respect to created beings, and each individual creature, may subsist, 
without any more benevolence than what is necessarily included in mere 
existence, 

10. This being the.case, the state of the universe, in reference to perfect 
rectitude, and irrespective of benevolence, may be further compared to a 
balance in perfect equilibrium. The least weight of benevolence makes it 
preponderate, proportionally, in favour of virtue and happiness ; but with- 
out which weight neither could take place. | 

11. But, according to what has been said in a former note, every created 
being is the subject of passive power ; which, with respect to its influence on 
the creature, is, in some respect, the opposite of benevolence. In some, 
not in all respects. Benevolence is an exercise of will, andimplies an agent; 
but passive power is a quality or principle inseparable from every creature, 
and from the universe at large. In reference to a former illustration, this 
may be compared to another cone exactly opposite, the vertex of which, 
from below, meets that of the other in the same plane. The intermediate 
point, and indeed every point in the same plane, may represent the perfect 
rectitude of God towards every individual ; the inverted cone above, divine 
benevolence; the cone below, passive power, with its base necessarily 
equal to the whole plane, as it respects the created universe. 

12, Hence we may say that the neutral state of any being is placed in the 
plane ; his degree of influence from passive power, the predisposing cause 
of vice, is represented by a corresponding given part of the cone below ; and 
his degree of predisposition to virtue from divine benevolence, isrepresented © 
by a corresponding given part of the cone above. Or, to change the com- 
parison, if a perfectly poised balance be made to represent perfect rectitude, 
then we may suppose weights at each end in all possible proportions, from 
the smallest to the greatest. Passive power not being the effect of will, but 
of the relative nature of things, and inseparably connected with one end of 
the balance, it is evident, that it can be counteracted in its tendency only by 
the weight of benevolence, or sovereign pleasure. Therefore, whoever on 
earth or in heaven, rises to, and is confirmed in virtue, his attainment must 
be the effect of mere benevolence. And whoever on earth, or in hell, falls 
into, and is confirmed in vice, his deterioration must be the effect of passive 
power, as the predisposing cause of vice, which nothing in the universe can 
counteract but sovereign, free, unmerited benevolence. 

13. Consequently, all the good and happiness in the universe is the effect 
of benevolence, or sovereign pleasure, and exists above the plane of perfect 
rectitude; but all the evil and misery in the world is the effect of passive 
power, in union with free agency, and exists below the plane of rectitude. 
‘The one generates virtue, and raises to happiness and heaven; the other 
generates vice, and sinks to misery and hell. 

14. Every thing in the universe planned, decreed, and effected by Jeho- 
vah, is a structure of benevolence. All he effects is good, and only good. 
The evil that exists is not his work, Benevolence has decreed an endless 
chain of antecedents, including the natural and moral worlds ; and the con- 
sequents peculiar to them result therefrom with infallible certainty. But 
other antecedents, in th?s world, and in hell, are constantly interposed by 
free agents under the influence of passive power, whose consequences also 
follow with equal infallible certainty. To the eye of created intelligence 
these counter positions, and opposite consequents, appear blended in an in- 
extricable manner, like the different rays of light in the same pencil, different 
gasses ina given space, and different subtle fluids in the same body. But 
to the eye of Omniscience they appear perfectly distinct, in their proper 
nature, in all their directions and bearings, in all their tendencies and effects. 

15. Instead, therefore, of saying, ‘* There is no evil in the universe,” we 
should say, ‘* There is much evil in the universe ; there is much on earth, 
and more in hell; but none of God’s appointment.” It is demonstrable, that 
passive power can no more be an object of appointment, than the most 
direct contradictions; and yet itis equally demonstrable that such a prin- 
ciple is the inseparable concomitant of every creature. It is of prior con- 
sideration to moral agency ; for whatever is a property of a created nature 
as such, is of prior consideration to the agency of that creature. Consequently 
it is a property neither divinely appointed, nor yet a moral evil. 

16. Liberty, m one sense, bears the same relation to good and evil, as 
rectitude does to benevolence and passive power. Liberty in itself is 
equally a medium between good and evil, as rectitude is between benevo- 
lence and passive power; and the medium is of a nature perfectly distinct 
from both extremes. To which we may add, that liberty unifed to, or 
under the influence of, sovereign benevolence, generates virtue ; but liberty 
united to, or under the influence of, passive power, generates vice, 

17. From the premises it may be seen, that the existence of all evil, and 
especially moral evil, in the universe, is not inconsistent with the moral 
perfections of God. It is evident also that in no sense whatever, except by 
a total misapplication of terms, can God be said to be * the author of sin,” 
Nor can it be said that God “ wills the event of sin;”? but the contrary is 


plain, that he does noz will it. either in a decretive, a legislative, or any 
other sense, 


Secr. X.. 


already, about such a necessity not proving God to be the 
author of sin, in any ill sense, or in any such sense as to 
infringe any liberty of man, concerned in his moral agency, 
or capacity of blame, guilt, and punishment. 

But, should it nevertheless be said, that if God, when 
he had made man, might so order his circumstances, that 
from these, together with his withholding further assist- 
ance and divine influence, his sin would infallibly follow, 
why might not God as well have first made man with a 
fixed prevailing principle of sin in his heart ? 

I answer, 1. It was meet, if sin did come into exist- 
ence, and appear in the world, it should arise from the 
imperfection which properly belongs to a creature, as such, 
and should appear so to do, that it might appear not to be 
from God as the efficient or fountain. But this could not 
have been, if man had been made at first with sin in his 
heart ; nor unless the abiding principle and habit of sin 
were first introduced by an evil act of the creature. If 
sin had not arisen from the imperfection of the creature, it 
would not have been so visible, that it did not arise from 
God, as the positive cause, and real source of it—But it 
would require room that cannot be here allowed, fully to con- 
sider all the difficulties which have been started, concern- 
ing the first Entrance of sin into the world.—And therefore, 

2. I would observe, that objections against the doctrine 
that has been laid down, in opposition to the Arminian 
notion of liberty, from these difficulties, are altogether im- 
pertinent ; because no additional difficulty is incurred, by 
adhering toa scheme in this manner differing from theirs, 
and none would be removed or avoided, by agreeing with, 
and maintaining theirs. Nothing that the Arminians say, 
about the contingence, or self-determining power of man’s 
Will, can serve to explain, with less difficulty, how the first 
sinful volition of mankind could take place, and man be 


18. The great source of confusion into which many authors have plunged 
themselves, is, that they draw too hasty an inference in attempting o make 
not hindering an event to be ultimately the same as willing it. Upon 
their data, indeed, it may be true, while they regard every event alike to 
be the effect of divine energy, and even the worst, in order to answer a 
good end. And this will always be the case, for self-consistency requires 
it, until we see and acknowledge a metaphysical negative cause of moral 
evil, and an eternal nature of things antecedent to all will, with their in- 
fallible effects, when not counteracted by sovereign benevolence. 

19. Let us now view the subject in the light of terms a little different. 
Much error often arises through the defect of language; and where there is 
danger of misapprehension, it may be of use to change expressions. Hereby 
a difficult subject may be taken by different handles, or a reader may ap- 
prehend it by one handle, which he could not by another, Let us then 
substitute the word equity instead of rectitude, and undeserved favour 
instead of benevolence. 


POSTULATE. 


Whatever is perfectly consistent with equity is also perfectly consistent 
with the moral character of God. 

20. Whatever is the pure effect of equity and the nature of things, or 
essential truth, united, cannof be inconsistent with the moral perfections of 
God; the existence of moral evil in the universe is the pure effect of these ; 
therefore the existence of moral evil in the universe cannot be inconsistent 
with the morai perfections of God. e she 

21. The only ground of hesitation here is, How moral evil is the effect of 
equity and the nature of things? Liberty itself isa natural good, and there- 
fore is the fruit of divine favour; and the mere exercise of liberty must be 
ascribed to the same cause. But he who is hypothetically free to good, 
must be in like manner free to evil. For this hypothetical freedom either 
to good or to evil is what constitutes the morality of his acts of choice. 
Take away this hypothetical freedom, and you take away the essence of 
moral agency. It is plain, then, that to possess this freedom and conse- 
quent moral agency, is not inconsistent with the equity, rectitude, or moral 

rfections of God. Yet it is demonstrable that freedom cannot be in- 

uenced in its choice, so as to constitute it virtuous or vicious, holy or sin- 
ful, morally right or wrong, good or evil, but from two causes radically ; 
divine favour and passive power. If the agent be under the influence of 
divine favour, a happy result, in the same proportion, is secured by the 
same essential truth as renders the choice of the great 1 AM, infallibly good; 
which no one will say is inconsistent with the divine perfections. For 
though favour raises the agent above what rigid or pure equity can do, 
there is no inconsistence between them; any more than between payhig 
just debt, and bestowing also a free gift in addition. But if the agent be 
not under the influence of undeserved favour, the only alternative is, that 
he must necessarily be under the influence of passive power. And as no- 
thing can_ possibly secure a happy result but undeserved favour, or bene- 
volent influence, a negative cause becomes an infallible ground of certainty 
of an opposite result. Again, ; : : ; 

22, When God gives to creatures what is their dve, he deals with them in 
equity, but when God gives them less grace than is ees sufficient to 
secure from sin, or will in fact do so, he gives them their due. Were it 
otherwise, it would he impossible for any to sin. If to give them so much 
favour, or benevolent influence, as would actually preserve them from sin, 
were their due, it is plain that the God of edu would give them their due, 
and preserve them from sin accordingly. ut the fact is widely other- 
wise. They are not all preserved from sin, though all might be, through the 
interposition of sovereign favour ; therefore itis not their due, or equity does 
not require it. i $ - 

23. If it be said, It is owing to their own fawlt; it is very true; but 
how came any creature to be faulty? God made angels and men up- 
right. And he has always dealt with every creature, however debased by 
sin, in equity. He has also given to every creature capable of sinning, /1- 
berty unconstrained. He offen influences the disposition by benevolence ; 
and the goodness of God, by providential and gracious dispensations, 
leadeth to repentance. But never has he dealt with any unjustly, or given 
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justly charged with the blame of it. To say, the Will was 
self-determined, or determined by free choice, in that sinful 
volition—which is to say, that the first sinful volition was 
determined by a foregoing sinful volition—is no solution 
of the difficulty. It is an odd way of solving difficulties, 
to advance greater, in order to it. To say, two and two 
make nine, or, that a child begat his father, solves no 
difficulty: no more does it, to say, the first sinful act of 
choice was before the first sinful act of choice, and chose 
and determined it, and brought it to pass. Nor is it any 
better solution, to say, the first sinful volition chose, deter- 
mined, and produced itself; which is to say, it was before 
it was. Nor will it go any further towards helping us over 
the difficulty, to say, the first sinful volition arose accident- 
ally, without any cause at all; any more than it will solve 
that difficult question, How the world could be made out of 
nothing? to say, it came into being out of nothing, with- 
out any cause; as has been already observed. And if we 
should allow, that the first evil volition should arise by 
perfect accident, without any cause; it would relieve no 
difficulty, about God laying the blame of it to man. For 
how was man to blame for perfect accident, which had no 
cause, and which, therefore, he was not the cause of, any 
more than if it came by some external cause ?—Such kind 
of solutions are no better, than.if some person, going about 
to solve some of the strange mathematical paradoxes, about 
infinitely great and small quantities—as, that some infinite- 
ly great quantities are infinitely greater than some other 
infinitely great quantities; and also that some infinitely 
small quantities, are infinitely less than others, which yet 
are infinitely little—should say, that mankind have been 
under a mistake, in supposing a greater quantity to exceed 
a smaller; and that a hundred, multiplied by ten, makes 
but a single unit.* 


them less than their due. Not a fallen spirit, however deeply sunk, can ve- 
rify such a charge. Assuredly, they have destroyed themselves, but in 
God is the only help. A principle, of which God is not the author, as be- 
fore explained in union with the abuse of their liberty, satisfactorily ac- 
counts forthe fact. Our evil is of ourselves ; but all our good is from God. 

24, From what has been said, we may safely draw this inference, that the 
existence of moral evil in the universe, is not inconsistent with the moral 
perfections of God. And the proposition would be equally true, had the 
proportion of moral evil been greater than it is. But some will continue to 
cavil, itis probable. because every objection is not professedly answered, 
and some difficulties, or divine arcana, will always remain. They will 
still be asking, why benevolence is not more universal, and thereby moral 
evil altogether prevented ? Why the cone (to which benevolence has been 
compared) is not a cylinder, whose base is commensurate with the plane of 
creatural existence, and whose top rises ad infinitum? They might as well 
inquire, Why is not every atom asun? Why not every drop an ocean? 
Why not every moment an age? Why not every worm an angel? Wh: 
not the solar system as large as all material systems united? Why the 
number of angels and men not a thousand times greater? And, to complete 
the absurdity of demanding evidence for every thing, as an objection 
against demonstrable truth, Why is not any given part on the surface of a 
cone, a cylinder, or a globe, not in the centre? To all such inquiries —and 
if advanced as objections impertinent inquiries—it is sufficient to reply, 
Infinite Wisdom has planned an universe, in which divine benevolence 
appears wonderfully conspicuous; and even the evils, whether natural or 
moral, which are intermixed, and which in their origin are equally remote 
from divine causation and from chance, are overruled to answer purposes 
the most benevolent, and the most wonderfully sublime. 


COROLLARIES. 


1. The only possible way of avoiding the most ruinous consequences— 
moral evil and misery—is to direct the will, through the instrumentality. 
of its freedom, to a state of union to God, submission to his will, and an 
imitation of his moral perfections, according to his most merciful appoint- 
ment. 

2. To creatures fallen below the line of rectitude, and yet the subjects of 
hope, prayer to God for grace, undeserved favour, or benevolent influence, 
is an exercise the most becoming, a duty the most necessary and impor- 
tant, and a privilege of the first magnitude.—W. 


¥* On the subject of the origin of moral evil, our author is more concise 
than usual. His design in this very short section, is reer to show, that 
the difficulties which have been started, concerning the first entrance of 
sin into the world, are such as cannot be discussed in a small compass; 
and, that the Arminian cause gains nothing by urging them. _That cause 
has been sufficiently examined in several parts of this Inquiry; but the 
true and precise origin of moral evil, requires further notice. It is indeed 
of infinitely greater importance to be acquainted with that celestial art, 
and that sacred influence, whereby we may emerge from the gulf of sin to 
holiness and heaven, than to be accurately versed in the science of its 
origination. And so it is far more important to see objects, and improve 
sight, than to be able to demonstrate the theory of vision; to recover health, 
and to use it aright, than to have skill to ascertain the cause and the symp- 
tom of disease; to contribute vigorously in extinguishing a fire that threat- 
ens to destroy our dwellings and ourselves, than to know the author of the 
calamity ; to participate the effects of varied seasons, than to understand, 
astronomically, the precise reason of those variations. The mariner miy 
navigate without knowing why his needle points to the north; and the celes- 
tial bodies in the solar system were as equally regular in their motions 
before Sir Isaac Newton had existence, as they have been since he has 
ascertained those Jaws and proportions according to which they move. 
And yet the science of optics is not useless, the healing art is not to be de- 
spised, to discover an incendiary is desirable, and never is that philosopher 
who attempts to ascertain the causes of natural phenomena, held up as 
blameworthy. In like manner, though millions are delivered from the 
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SECT. XI. 


Of a supposed Inconsistence between these principles and 
; God's moral character. 


Tue things which have been already observed, may be 
sufficient to answer most of the objections, and silence the 


infiuence of sin, and raised to the most exalted eminence of happiness, who 
never knew, or even sought to know, scientifically, the origination of sin; 
this is no good reason that such knowledge is useless, or even unimportant. 
As we do not wish to swell these notes unnecessarily, we beg leave to refer 
to what we have said elsewhere on the subject, leah spel in notes on the 
former part of this Treatise, on Dr. Doddridge’s Lectures, aud on a Sermon, 
concerning “ Predestination to Life,” second edition, in connexion with 
what we now add. (See Doddr. Works, vol. iv. p. 363, &c. vol. v. p. 208, 
&c. Notes.)—As the basis of our present demonstration, we begin with 


proposing a few axioms. 


AXIOMS. 


1. No effect can exist without an adequate cause. 
founded all reasonings and all metaphysical evidence. 

2. Sin is an effectegand has a cause. On this truth are founded all moral 
means and all religious principles. : 

3. The origin of moral evil cannot he moral evil; or, the cause of sin 
cannot be sin itself. Except we admit this, the same thing may be and not 
be, at the same time, and in the same respect—the same thing may be sin 
and no sin—-cause and no cause—or, contrary to the first axiom, a contingent 
event may be the cause of itself, or may exist without an adequate cause. 

4. There is no positive cause but what is ultimately from God. If other- 
wise, something positive may begin to be without a positive cause; or, 
something may exist without an adequate cause ; which is the same as an 
effect to exist without a cause, contrary to the first axiom. ‘ 

5. There may be a negative, ree sical cause, where there is no de- 
cretive divine operation to effect it. Were there no negative metaphysical 
causes, such ideas as absence, ignorance, folly, weakness, and the like, 
could have no metaphysical effects ; contrary to universal experience. And 
we must renounce all ideas of congruity to suppose that such things are 
the mere effects of divine decree and operation. , 

Having premised these positions as axioms not to be disputed, we proceed 
to make a few observations, which, though equally true, may not be 
equally obvious. : : 

6. The origin of moral evil cannot be one principle. For were it one, it 
must be either a positive or negative cause. If positive, it would be ulti- 
mately from God; but this would exclude a moral alternative, the very 
essence of moral agency, and consequently be incompatible with the 
existence of moral evil. But if a negative cause, it must ultimately be 
referred to the prime negative cause, which can be no other than passive 
power, as before explained; which is nothing independent of positive 
existence ; and vonsequently can have no effect but in weton with positive 
existence, 

7. It remains, then, that the origin of moral evil is a compound of two 
causes at least. Yet not more than two; because, as we shall see, these 
are sufficient, and more would be superfluous, in order to produce the effect. 

8. Now the question remains, What are these compounded principles ? 
Are they two positive causes, two negative, or one of each? They cannot 
be two positive causes ; for then they might be ultimately reduced to one, 
the first cause ; as before proved, g7. 4, 6. Nor can they be two negative 
ones ; for ultimately there is but one cause properly negative. Consequently, 

9. The first entrance of sin into the world, or the true and precise origin 
of moral evil, may be found in two causes united: the one positive and 
the other negative. Butneither of which is morally good or morally evil; 
if the cause were morally good, the effect could not be morally bad; andif 
morally evil, it would be contrary to the third axiom, and to common sense. 
These two causes are, first, liberty, a cause naturally good; secondly, 
passive power, a cause naturally evil. And these two causes are as neces- 
sary for the production of moral evil, as two parents for the production of a 
human being according to the laws of nature. 

9. Dr. Clarke, whose brief account has been more implicitly admitted 
than any other, says, that moral evil “arises wholly from the aBusK of 
liberty ; which God gave to his creatures for other purposes, and which 
it was reasonable and fit to give them for the perfection and order of the 
whole creation : only they, contrary to God's intention and command, have 
abused what was necessary for the perfection of the whole, to the corruption 
and depravation of themselves.” This extract from Dr. Clarke (in his 
Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, p. 113. 5th edit.) has 
been advanced by celebrated writers, as ‘containing all that can be ad- 
vanced with certainty ”’ on the subject. But surely those minds must be 
easily satisfied, who can be satisfied with such evidence. Dr. Clarke 
allows and proves, that liberty is a perfection, rather than an evil. How 
came it then to produce evil? He answers, ‘* This arises wholly from the 
abuse of liberty.’ But what is the cause of this effect called ‘‘the abuse 
of liberty ?” This in fact is the whole of the difficulty, and yet he leaves 
it untouched. The free agent fails in the exercise of liberty ; this failure 
is an effect; but there is no effect without a cause; therefore this failure 
must have a cause ; and this cause (not the abuse of liberty) must bring 
us to the origin of moral evil. 

10. What Dr. Clarke has left untouched may yet be ascertained. We 
think it has been fairly excluded, by what has been already advanced, 
from every thing except liberty and passive power. ‘Therefore, the 
abuse of liberty can arise oly from its associate. But how can this operate 
as a cause of the abuse of liberty ? In order to answer this question, we 
must recollect what liberty itself is, viz. a natural power, or instrument of 
the mind, capable of producing moral effects. Not a self-determining 

ower, which would be contrary to the first axiom ; and which our author 

as abundantly demonstrated to be full of contradictions, and an utter 
impossibility. It must, then, be determined by motives. But motives, as 
before shown, (in a former note,) are the objects of choice in union with 
the state of the mind, as a compound effect. Now the cause MS) the real 
good, suppose the chief good, which is absolutely unchangeable, is not 
chosen, and an inferior good appears at the instant of choice preferable, 
and is in fact preferred, must arise from that part of the motive which is 
the state of the mind, 

ll. Now there are only two states of the mind conceivable whereby 
liberty can be influenced; the one, a state naturally evil; the other, a state 
morally good. Were we to say, that the state was morally evil, at the first 
entrance of sin, we should contradict the third axiom. And were we to 
say, that the cause was only naturally good, we should contradict the first 
axiom. Therefore the cause of the ate of liberty, is a state naturally 
evil. No other cause can possibly be assigned, without involving a con- 
tradiction. But what is a state naturally evil, and without any mixture of 
moral evil? It can be no other but astate under the influence of what we 
call passive power. 


On this truth are 


ON THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


Part IV 


great exclamations of Arminians against the Calvinists, 
from the supposed inconsistence of Calvinistic principles 
with the moral perfections of God, as exercised in his go~ 
vernment of mankind. The consistence of such a doctrine 
of necessity as has been maintained, with the fitness and 
reasonableness of God’s commands, promises and threat- 
enings, rewards and punishments, has been particularly 


12, Let us view the subject in another light. Pe7fect liberty, in reference 
to virtue and vice, the scale of merit and demerit, and its attendant degrees 
of happiness or misery, is a MEDIUM, standing between all extremes—be- 
tween virtue and vice, merit and demerit, happiness and misery. If we 
regard divine rectitude or equity, according to a former simile, in reference 
tothe moral system, as an universal plane, liberty may be said to coincide 
with it. And being a natural perfection, or, when exerted, a good which 
has a positive cause, itis the effect of benevolent energy. If the mind be 
under unmerited, sovereign, benevolent influence, its liberty attaches itself 
to real good; then the agent rises on the scale of excellence, and therefore 
of happiness. But if the mind be under passive influence, or the influence 
of passive power, (a depraved nature and confirmed vicious habits being 
now out of the question,) its liberty attaches itself to apparent good, in op- 
position to real; then vice is generated, the agent sinks on the scale of 
deterioration, and consequently of misery. é . 

13, It appears, then, that the will, in the exercise of its freedom, when 
producing moral effects, is the instrument of the disposition ; and that the 
character of the effect bears an infallible and exact proportion to that of the 
predisposing cause. Yet the will in the exercise of choice is so free, that 
all constraint, coaction, and impulse, are entirely excluded from that which 
constitutes the morality of the act. Here lies the essence of moral agency, 
and the ground of accountableness. The agent has a moral alternative ; IF 
he be DIFFERENTLY MINDED he may choose otherwise than he actually does 
If under benevolent influence, he will, in proportion, infallibly choose aright ; 
if under equitable, passive influence, the apparent good will not be the 
real one, and consequently the choice will be morally bad. Meaus, objects 
perfectly suitable and sufficient, are exhibited to view; but these of them- 
selves would never determine the will, otherwise the same effect would 
always follow the same means. Temptations also are presented; these in 
like manner of themselves never determine the will, otherwise temptation 
and sin would be infallibly connected. Then the holy Jesus could not 
have withstood the numerous and powerful solicitations of the tempter. 
But why did he withstand all? Because objects of temptation did not con- 
stitute the whole of motives ; because objects operate according to the 
state of the mind ; and because in him benevolent influence counteracted 
passive power. Hence, when the prince of this world came, he found 
nothing in him; and hence he rose to the greatest height of glory, having 
“*a name above every name.” 

14. There is no end of objections and cavils, however demonstrative the 
proof; for such there have been against all the first principles of religion— 
the being of God—a revelation of his will to the human race—the doctrine 
of a future state, &c. &. Some may say, Why should sin be made to 
originate in these two things, liberty and passive power? We answer, it 
has been demonstrated, that all metaphysical, positive and negative, caus- 
ation, in reference to moral evil, is reducible to these two; and therefore 
they pent as well ask, Why one and one make two, rather than any other 
number ? 

15. Others may say, Why not proceed from God alone? They might as 
well ask, Why is not the sun the cause of darkness? Love, the cause of 
enmity ? Wisdom, the cause of folly ? Happiness, the cause of misery ? 
Order, the cause of confusion ? But the effect, it may be said, is the same. 
We reply, the assignation of a cause, whether true or false, does not alter 
the nature of phenomena. It would be, indeed, a strange phenomenon, 
hitherto unknown, and unknowable, for an hypothesis, however demon- 
strable, to alter the nature of the things in question. The effects are the 
same. Very true. Butthe question is not about the ErrxEcts; the inquiry 
is about the irwe cause of those effects, in opposition to false hilosophy. 
The effect of moral evil is misery, or deserved suffering. Mow does it 
make no difference, in justifying the ways of God to men, whether a 
rational, immortal being suffer deservedly or undeservedly? To suffer for 
moral evil, is to suffer deservedly; but were sin and suffering from God 
alone, or the effect of constituted laws, this could not be the case. To say, 
that this partial suffering may be ultimately counterbalanced by a resto- 
ration, is begging the question, that there will be a restoration. And if 
there were, what is it better than an apology for past injustice ? To suffer 
undeservedly, is to suffer unjustly ; and to punish at all is an act of injus- 
tice, if undeserved, as well as to punish for ever. 

16. It may be again asked, What advantage is there in fixing on this 
origin of moral evil, rather than another? We reply by putting another 
question. Why should we put up with a false cause assigned for any thing ? 
Surely, phenomena more interesting, more alarming in their nature, and 
more awful in their consequences, than moral evils, cannot arrest human 
observation. And it would be passing strange to suppose, that the ascer- 
taining of their true cause and origin is not an important part of hilosophy, 
and deserving of the closest investigation. What can be more dishonourable 
to the moral character of Deity, than to make sin originate in his will alone ? 
Or, if this be its origin, how preposterous to call it moral evil, as distin- 
guished from natural! How cruel and unjust, beyond precedent, to punish 
it; and how absurd the idea of threatening punishment for what was irre- 
versibly appointed! 

_l7. Some may say, Why wer we not be satisfied with the idea of permis- 
sion? If properly understood, we acknowledge that this goes a consider- 
able way. But we suspect, few seem acquainted wlth the full implication 
of the term. God permits. True; if by it we mean he dges -not hinder. 
The free agent acts amiss when he is not hindered. This only shows, that 
God might hinder if he pleased; but it assigns no cause why the agent acts, 
amiss. Permitting or not hindering, impLixs a cause distinct from divine 
causation. And the question returns, what is the cause of sin taking place 
when not hindered? In vain do we fix on chance, ora self-determinin 
power ; these explain nothing. and in fact are nothing, as our author has de- 
monstrated various ways. In vain do we say, sin arises from the abuse of 
liberty. For the question recurs, What is the cause of that abuse ? If this 
be not explained, nothing is effected. In vain shall we say, It proceeds 
from the cause of causes. For that cause is good only. From.sucha cause 
only good can proceed; and to ascribe sin to this cause is as proper as to say 
ones ie 7 go08 thing, ot ought to be rewarded rather than 

nished. his be not a reprovable mode of calling ‘‘ evil 
evil,’ (Isa. v. 20.) we know not what is. * Rood, aad eee 


COROLLARIES, 


18. Those who renounce the idea of passive power, as befo i 
and its influence on the mind of a nels oe a negative outro 
cause ; can never find the true, philosophical cause of vice and sin, and 
consequently of deserved suffering. As soon migut they ascertain the laws 
of the planetary motions, while rejecting the principle of gravitation If it 


Secr. XI. 


considered. The cavils of our opponents, as though our 
doctrine of necessity made God the author of sin, have 
been answered ; and also their objections against these 
principles, as inconsistent with God’s sincerity, in his 
counsels, invitations and persuasions, has been already 
obviated, in what has been observed respecting the con- 
sistence of what Calvinists suppose, concerning the secret 
and revealed Will of God. By that it appears, there is no 
repugnance in supposing it may be the secret Will of God, 
that his ordination and permission of events should be 
such, that it shall be a certain consequence, that a thing 
never will come to pass; which yet it is man’s duty to 
do, and so God’s preceptive Will, that he should do; and 
this is the same thing as to say, God may sincerely com- 
mand and require him to do it. And if he may be sincere 
in commanding him, he may, for the same reason, be sin- 
cere in counselling, inviting, and using persuasions with 
him to do it. Counsels and invitations are manifestations 
of God’s preceptive Will, or of what God loves, and what 
is in itself, and as man’s act, agreeable to his heart ; and 
not of his disposing Will, and what he chooses as a part of 
his own infinite scheme of things. It has been particularly 
shewn, Part ITI. Sect. IV. that such a necessity as has 
been maintained, is not inconsistent with the propriety and 
fitness of divine commands ; and for the same reason, not 
inconsistent with the sincerity of invitations and coun- 
sels, in the Corollary at the end of that Section. Yea, it 
hath been shown, Part III. Sect. VII. Corol. 1. that this 
objection of Arminians, concerning the sincerity and use 
of divine exhortations, invitations, and counsels, is demon- 
strably against themselves. 

Notwithstanding, I would further observe, that the dif 
ficulty of reconciling the sincerity of counsels, invitations, 
and persuasions with such an antecedent known fixedness 
of all events, as has been supposed, is not peculiar to this 
scheme, as distinguished from that of the generality of 
Arminians, which acknowledge the absolute foreknowledge 
of God: and therefore, it would be unreasonably brought 
as an objection against my differing from them. The main 
seeming difficulty in the case is this: that God, in coun- 
selling, inviting, and persuading, makes a show of aiming 
at, seeking, and using endeavours for the thing exhorted 
and persuaded to; whereas, it is impossible for any intel- 
ligent being truly to seek, or use endeavours for a thing, 
which he at the same time knows, most perfectly, will not 
come to pass; and that it is absurd to suppose, he makes 
the obtaming of a thing his end, in his cails and counsels, 
which he, at the same time, infallibly knows will not be 
obtained by these means. Now, if God knows this, in 
the utmost certainty and perfection, the way by which he 
comes by this knowledge makes no difference. If he 
knows it is by the necessity which he sees in things, or by 
some other means; it allers not the case. But it is in ef- 
fect allowed by Arminians themselves, that God’s inviting 
and persuading men to do things, which he, at the same time, 
certainly knows will not be done, is no evidence of insin- 
cerity ; because they allow, that God has a certain fore- 
knowledge of all sinful actions and omissions. And as 
this is implicitly allowed by most Arminians, so all that 

retend to own the Scriptures to be the word of God, must 
EB constrained to allow it—God commanded and coun- 
selled Pharaoh to let his people go, and used arguments 
and persuasions to induce him to it; he laid before him 
arguments taken from his infinite greatness and almighty 
power, (Exod. vii. 16.) and forewarned him of the fatal 
consequences of his refusal, from time to time; (chap. viii. 
1, 2, 20, 21. ix. 1—5, 13—17. and x. 3, 6.) He com- 
manded Moses, and the elders of Israel, to go and beseech 
Pharavh to let the people go; and atthesame time told them, 
he knew surely that he would not comply withit. (Exod. 
jii. 18, 19.) “ And thou shalt come, thou and the elders of 
Israel, unto the king of Egypt, and you shall say unto 
him, The Lord God of the Hebrews hath met with us ; and 
now let us go, we beseech thee, three days’ journey into 
be asked, What is the link of connexion between this principle and the event ? 
We reply, Essential truth, the same truth as connects 2-|-2=4 or 2—l=L. 

19. Those who renounce a sovereign, benevolent, physical, holy influ- 
ence on the mind can never find the true, philosophical origin of virtue and 


liness, and consequently happiness. ; : 
a From the prone we infer, that the highest wisdom, the best in- 
terest, and the greatest honour of a rational and accountable being, is to 
employ his liberty, and all his powers, in the way of absolute submission 
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the wilderness, that we may sacrifice unto the Lord our 
God :” and, “ I am sure, that the king of Egypt will not 
let you go.’ So our blessed Saviour, the evening wherein 
he was betrayed, knew that Peter would shamefully deny 
him, before the morning; for he declares it to him with as- 
severations, to show the certainty of it; and tells the dis- 
ciples, that all of them should be offended because of him 
that night; (Matt. xxvi. 31—35. John xiii. 38. Luke xxii. 
31—34. John xvi. 32.) And yet it was their duty to avoid 
these things ; they were very sinful things, which God had 
forbidden, and which it was their duty to watch and pray 
against ; and they were obliged to do so from the counsels 
and persuasions Christ used with them, at that very time, 
so to do; (Matt. xxvi. 41.) “ Watch and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation.” So that whatever difficulty there can 
be in this matter, it can be no objection against any prin- 
ciples which have been maintained in opposition to the 
principles of Arminians ; nor does it any more concern me 
to remove the difficulty, than it does them, or indeed all, 
that call themselves Christians, and acknowledge the divine 
authority of the Scriptures.— Nevertheless, this matter may 
possibly (God allowing) be more particularly and largely 
considered, in some future discourse on the doctrine of 
predestination.* 

But I would here observe, that however the defenders 
of that notion of liberty which I have opposed, exclaim 
against the doctrine of Calvinists, as tending to bring men 
into doubts concerning the moral perfections of God ; it is 
their scheme, and not the scheme of Calvinists, that indeed 
is justly chargeable with this. For it is one of their most 
fundamental points, that a freedom of Will consisting in 
self-determination, without all necessity, is essential to 
moral agency. This is the same thing as to say, that such 
a determination of the Will, without all necessity, must be 
in all intelligent beings, in those things wherein they are 
moral agents, or in their moral acts: and from this it will 
follow, that God’s Will is not necessarily determined, in 
any thing he does, as a moral agent, or in any of his acts 
that are of a moral nature: So that in all things, wherein 
he acts holily, justly, and truly, he does not act necessarily ; 
or his Will is not necessarily determined to act holily and 
justly ; because, if it were necessarily determined, he 
would not be a moral agent in thus acting : his Will would 
be attended with necessity ; which, they say, is inconsist- 
ent with moral agency: *‘ He can act no otherwise; he is 
at no liberty in the affair ; he is determined by unavoidable, 
invincible necessity: therefore such agency is no moral 
agency; yea, no agency at all, properly speaking : a neces- 
sary agent is no agent: he being passive, and subject to 
necessity, what he does is no act of his, but an effect of a 
necessity prior to any act of his.” This is agreeable to 
their manner of arguing. Now then, whatis become of all 
our proof of the moral perfections of God? How can we 
prove, that God certainly will, in any one instance, do that 
which is just and holy; seeing his Will is determined in 
the matter by no necessity ? We have no other way of 
proving that any thing certainly will be, but only by the 
necessity of the event. Where we can see no necessity, 
but that the thing may be, or may not be, there we are un- 
avoidably left at a loss. We have no other way properly 
and truly to demonstrate the moral perfections of God, but 
the way that Mr. Chubb proves them, (p. 252, 261—263. 
of his Tracts,) viz. that God must, necessarily, perfectly 
know what is most worthy and valuable in itself, which, 
in the nature of things, is best and fittest tobe done. And, 
as this is most eligible in itself, he, being omniscient, must 
see it to be so; and being both omniscient and self-suffi- 
cient, cannot have any temptation to reject it ; and so must 
necessarily will that which is best. And thus, by this ne- 
cessity of the determination of God’s Will to what is good 
and best, we demonstrably establish God’s moral cha- 
racter. : 
er eth From what has been observed, it appears, that 
most of the arguments from Scripture which Arminians 
to the divine will; in supreme GE coro fear and love, to the infinite majesty 


and self-existent excellenee of God; and in the way of humble and diligent 


obedience, according to the manifestation which God has made for him- 


eee not appear that the author did any thing more, towards accom- 


plishing this design, than to pen some thoughts, probably with a view to an 


elaborate treatise, which are included in his Miscellaneous Remarks and 
Observations.—W. 
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make use of to support their scheme, are no other than 
begging the question. For in these they determine in the 
first place, that without such a freedom of Will as they 
hold, men cannot be proper moral agents, nor the subjects 
of command, counsel, persuasion, invitation, promises, 
threatenings, expostulations, rewards, and punishments ; 
and that without such freedom it is to no purpose for men 
to take any care, or use any diligence, endeavours, or 
means, in order to their avoiding sin, or becoming holy, 
escaping punishment, or obtaining happiness : and having 
supposed these things, which are grand things in question 
in the debate, then they heap up scriptures, contaiming 
commands, counsels, calls, warnings, persuasions, expos- 
tulations, promises, and threatenings ; (as doubtless they 
may find enough such ; the Bible being confessedly full of 
them, from the beginning to the end ;) and then they glory, 
how full the Scripture is on their side, how many more 
texts there are that evidently favour their scheme, than 
such as seem to favour the contrary. But let them first 
make manifest the things in question, which they suppose 
and take for granted, and show them to be consistent with 
themselves ; and produce clear evidence of their truth ; and 
they have gained their point, as all will confess, without 
bringing one scripture. For none denies, that there are 
commands, counsels, promises, threatenings, &c. in the 
Bible. But unless they do these things, their multiplying 
such texts of Scripture is insignificant and vain. 

It may further be observed, that such scriptures as they 
bring, are really against them, and not for them. As it has 
been demonstrated, that it is their scheme, and not ours, is 
inconsistent with the use of motives and persuasives, or 
any moral means whatsoever, to induce men to the practice 
of virtue, or abstaining from wickedness. Their principles, 
and not ours, are repugnant to moral agency, and incon- 
sistent with moral government, with law or precept, with 
the nature of virtue or vice, reward or punishment, and 
with every thing whatsoever of a moral nature, either on 
the part of the moral governor, or in the state, actions, or 
conduct of the subject. 


SECT. XII. 


Of a supposed tendency of these principles to Atheism and 
Licentiousness, 


Ir any object against what has been maintained, that it 
tends to Atheism; I know not on what grounds such an 
objection can be raised, unless it be, that some Atheists 
have held a doctrine of necessity which they suppose to be 
like this. But if it be so, I am persuaded the Armintans 
would not look upon it just, that their notion of freedom 
and contingence should be charged with a tendency to all 
the errors that ever any embraced, who have held such 
opinions. The Stoic philosophers, whom the Calvinists 
are charged with agreeing with, were no Atheists, but the 
greatest Theists, and nearest akin to Christians in their 
Opinions concerning the unity and the perfections of the 
Godhead, of all the heathen philosophers. And Epicurus, 
that chief father of Atheism, maintained no such doctrine 
of necessity, but was the greatest maintainer of contingence. 

The doctrine of necessity, which supposes a necessary 
connexion of all events, on some antecedent ground and 
reason of their existence, is the only medium we have to 
prove the being of God. And the contrary doctrine of 
contingence, even as maintained by Arminians, (which 
certainly implies, or infers, that events may come into 
existence, or begin to be, without dependence on any thing 
foregoing, as their cause, ground, or reason,) takes away 
all proof of the being of God; which proof is summarily 
expressed by the apostle, in Rom. i. 20. And this is a 
tendency to Atheism with a witness. So that, indeed, it is 
the doctrine of Arminians, and not of the Calvinists, that 
is justly charged with a tendency to Atheism; it being 
built on a foundation that is the utter subversion of every 
demonstrative argument for the proof of a Deity ; as has 
been shown, Part II. Sect. ITT. 

And whereas it has often been said, that the Calvinistic 
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doctrine of necessity saps the foundations of all religion 
and virtue, and tends to the greatest licentiousness of 
practice : this objection is built on the pretence, that our 
doctrine renders vain all means and endeavours, in order 
to be virtuous and religious. Which pretence has been 
already particularly considered in the 5th Section of this 
Part ; where it has been demonstrated, that this doctrine 
has no such tendency ; but that such a tendency is truly 
to be charged on the contrary doctrine: inasmuch as the 
notion of contingence, which their doctrine implies, in its 
certain consequences, overthrows all connexion in every 
degree, between endeavour and event, means and end. 
And besides, if many other things, which have been 
observed to belong to the Arminian doctrine, or to be 
plain consequences of it, be considered, there will appear 
Just reason to suppose, that it is that which must rather 
tend to licentiousness. Their doctrine excuses all evil in- 
clinations, which men find to be natural; because, in such 
inclinations, they are not self-determined, as such inclina- 
tions are not owing to any choice or determination of their 
own Wills. Which leads men wholly to justify themselves 
in all their wicked actions, so far as natural inclination has 


had a hand in determining their Wills to the commission ~ 


of them. Yea, these notions, which suppose moral ne- 
cessity and inability to be inconsistent with blame or. 
moral obligation, will directly lead men to justify the 
vilest acts and practices, from the strength of their wicked 
inclinations of all sorts; strong inclinations inducing a 
moral necessity ; yea, to excuse every degree of evil in- 
clination, so far as this has evidently prevailed, and been 
the thing which has determined their Wills: because, so 
far as antecedent inclination determined the Will, so far 
the Will was without liberty of indifference and self-de- 
termination. Which, at last, will come to this, that men 
will justify themselves in all the wickedness they commit. 
It has been observed already, that this scheme of things 
exceedingly diminishes the guilt of sin, and the difference 
between the greatest and smallest offences ;* and if it be 
pursued in its real consequences, it leaves room for no 
such thing, as either virtue or vice, blame or praise in the 
world. + And again. how naturally does this notion of 
the sovereign self-determining power of the Will, in all 
things virtuous or vicious, and whatsoever deserves either 
reward or punishment, tend to encourage men to put off 
the work of religion and virtue, and turning from sin to 
God; since they have a sovereign power to determine 
themselves, just when they please; or if not, they are 
wholly excusable in going on in sin, because of their in- 
ability to do any other. 

If it should be said, that the tendency of this doctrine 
of necessity to licentiousness, appears by the improvement 
many at this day actually make of it, to justify them- 
selves in their dissolute courses; I will not deny that 
some men do unreasonably abuse this doctrine, as they 
do many other things, which are true and excellent in their 
own nature: but I deny, that this proves the doctrine 
itself has any tendency to licentiousness. I think, the 
tendency of doctrines, by what now appears in the world, 
and in our nation in particular, may much more justly be 
argued, from the general effect which has been seen to 
attend the prevailing of the principles of Arminians, and 
the contrary principles; as both have had their turn of 
general prevalence in our nation. If it be indeed, as is 
pretended, that Calvinistic doctrines undermine the very 
foundation of all religion and morality, and enervate and 
disannul all’ rational motives to holy and virtuous prac- 
tice ; and that the contrary doctrines give the inducements 
to virtue and goodness their proper force, and exhibit re- 
ligion in a rational light, tending to recommend it to the 
reason of mankind, and enforce it in a manner that is 
agreeable to their natural notions of things: I say, if it be 
thus, it is remarkable, that virtue and religious practice 
should prevail most, when the former doctrines, so incon- 
sistent with it, prevailed almost universally: and that ever 
since the latter doctrines, so happily agreeing with it, and 
of so proper and excellent a tendency to promote it, have 
been gradually prevailing, vice, profaneness, luxury, and 
wickedness of all sorts, and contempt of all religion, and 
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of every kind of seriousness and strictness of conversation, 
should proportionably prevail ; and that these things should 
thus accompany one another, and rise and prevail one 
with another, now for a whole age together! It is remark- 
able, that this happy remedy (discovered- by the free in- 
quiries and superior sense and wisdom of this age) against 
the pernicious effects of Calvinism, so inconsistent with 
religion, and tending so much to banish all virtue from the 
earth, should, on so long a trial, be attended with no good 
effect ; but that the consequence should be the reverse of 
amendment; that in proportion as the remedy takes place, 
and is thoroughly applied, so the disease should prevail ; 
and the very same dismal effect take place, to the highest 
degree, which Calvinistic doctrines are supposed to have 
So great a tendency to; even the banishing of religion and 
virtue, and the prevailing of unbounded licentiousness of 
manners! If these things are truly so, they are very re- 
markable, and matter of very curious speculation. 


SECT. XIII. 


Concerning that objection against the reasoning, by which 
the Calvinistic doctrine is supposed, that it is metaphysi- 
cal and abstruse. 


Ir has often been objected against the defenders of Cal- 
vinistic principles, that in their reasonings, they run into 
nice scholastic distinctions, and abstruse metaphysical 
subtilties, and set these in opposition to common sense. 
And it is possible, that, after the former manner, it may 
be alleged against the reasoning by which I have en- 
deavoured to confute the Arminian scheme of liberty and 
moral agency, that it is very abstracted and metaphysical. 
Concerning this, I would observe the following things : 

I. If that be made an objection against the foregoing 
reasoning, that it is meéaphysical, or may properly be re- 
duced to the science of metaphysics, it is a very impertinent 
objection ; whether it be so or no, is not worthy of any 
dispute or controversy. If the reasoning be good, it is as 
frivolous to inquire what science it is properly reduced to, 
as what language it is delivered in: and for a man to go 
about to confute the arguments of his opponent, by telling 
him, his arguments are metaphysical, would be as weak as 
to tell him, his arguments could not be substantial, because 
they were written in French or Latin. The question is 
not, whether what is said be metaphysics, physics, logic, or 
mathematics, Latin, French, English, or Mohawk? But 
whether the reasoning be good, and the arguments truly 
conclusive? The foregoing arguments are no more meta- 
physical, than those which we use against the papists, to 
disprove their doctrine of transubstantiation ; alleging it 
is inconsistent with the notion of corporeal identity, that it 
should be in ten thousand places at the same time. It is 
by metaphysical arguments only we are able to prove, that 
the rational soul is not corporeal, that lead or sand cannot 
think ; that thoughts are not square or round, or do not 
weigh a pound. The arguments by which we prove the 
being of God, if handled closely and distinctly, so as to 
show their clear and demonstrative evidence, must be 
metaphysically treated. It is by metaphysics only that 
we can demonstrate, that God is not limited to a place, or 
is not mutable; that he is not ignorant, or forgetful ; that 
it is impossible for him to lie, or be unjust; and that 


* A certain noted author of the present age says, the arguments for ne- 
cessity are nothing but quibbling, or logomachy, using words without a 
meaning, or begging the question.—I do not know what kind of necessity 
any authors to whom he may have reference are advocates for; or whether 
they have managed their arguments well or ill. As to the arguments I 
have made use, if they are quibbles they may be shown to be so; such knots 
are capable of being untied, and the trick and cheat may be detected and 
plainly laid open. If this be fairly done, with respect to the grounds and 
reasons I have relied upon, I shall have just occasion, for the future, to be 
silent, ifnot to be ashamed of my argumentations. I am willing my proofs 
shouid be thoroughly examined; and if there be nothing but begging the 
question, or mere logomachy, or dispute of words, let it be made manifest 
and shown how the seeming strength of the argument depends on my using 
words without a meaning, or arises from the ambiguity of terms, or my 
making use of words in an indeterminate and unsteady manner; and that 
the weight of my reasons rest mainly on such a foundation: and then, I 
shall either be ready to retract what I have urged, and thank the man that 
has done the kind part, or shall be justty exposed for my obstinacy. 

The same author is abundant in appealing, in this affair, from what he 
calls logomachy and sophistry, to cape menterer g person can experience 
only what passes in his own mind. But yet, as we may well suppose, that 
all men have the same human faculties; so a man may well argue from 
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there is one God only, and not hundreds or thousands, 
And, indeed, we have no strict demonstration of any 
thing, excepting mathematical truths, but by metaphysics. 
We can have no proof, that is properly demonstrative, of 
any one proposition, relating tothe being and nature of 
God, his creation of the world, the dependence of all 
things on him, the nature of bodies or spirits, the nature 
of our own souls, or any of the great truths of morality 
and natural religion, but what is metaphysical. I am 
willing my arguments should be brought to the test of the 
strictest and justest reason, and that a clear, distinct, and 
determinate meaning of the terms I use should be insisted 
on; but let not the whole be rejected, as if all were con- 
futed, by fixing on it the epithet, metaphysical. 

Il. If the reasoning, which has been made use of, be 
in some sense metaphysical, it will not follow, that there- 
fore it must need be abstruse, unintelligible, and akin to 
the jargon of the schools. I humbly conceive, the forego- 
ing reasoning at least to those things which are most ma- 
terial belonging to it, depends on no abstruse definitions 
or distinctions, or terms without a meaning, or of very 
ambiguous and undetermined signification, or any points 
of such abstraction and subtilty, as tends to involve the 
attentive understanding in clouds and darkness. There is 
no high degree of refinement.and abstruse speculation, in 
determining, that a thing is not before it is, and so cannot 
be the cause of itself; or that the first act of free choice, 
has not another act of free choice going before that, to 
excite or direct it; or in determining, that no choice is 
made, while the mind remains in a state of absolute in- 
difference ; that preference and equilibrium never coexist ; 
and that therefore no choice is made in a state of liberty, 
consisting in indifference: and that so far as the Will is 
determined by motives, exhibiting and operating previous 
to the act of the Will, so far it is not determined by the 
act of the Will itself; that nothing can begin to be, which 
before was not, without a cause, or some antecedent ground 
or reason, why it then begins to be; that effects depend on 
their causes, and are connected with them; that virtue is 
not the worse, nor sin the better, for the strength of incli- 
nation with which it is practised, and the difficulty which 
thence arises of doing otherwise; that when it is already 
infallibly known that the thing will be, it is not contingent 
whether it will ever be or no; or that it can be truly said, 
notwithstanding, that it is not necessary it should be, but 
it either may be, or may not be. And the hke might be 
observed of many other things which belong to the fore- 
going reasoning. 

If any shall still stand to it, that the foregoing reasoning 
is nothing but mere metaphysical sophistry: and that it 
must be so, that the seeming force of the arguments all 
depends on some fallacy and wile that is hid in the ob- 
scurity which always attends a great degree of metaphy- 
sical abstraction and refinement; and shall be ready to say, 
“ Here is, indeed, something tends to confound the mind, 
but not to satisfy it: for who can ever be truly satisfied in 
it, that men are fitly blamed or commended, punished or 
rewarded, for those volitions which are not from themselves, 
and of whose existence they are not the causes. Men 
may refine, as much as they please, and advance the 
abstract notions, and make out a thousand seeming con- 
tradictions, to puzzle our understandings ; yet there can be 
no satisfaction in such doctrine as this: the natural sense 
of the mind of man will always resist it.”* I humbly 


his own experience to that of others, in things that show the nature of these 
faculties, and the manner of their operation. But then one has as good a 
right to allege his experience as another. As to my own experience, I 
find, that in innumerable things I can do as I will; that the motions of my 
body, in many respects, instantaneously follow the acts of my will concern- 
ing tons motions; and that my will has some command of my thoughts ; 
and that the acts of my will are my own, 7. e. that they are acts of my will, 
the volitions of my own mind; or, in other words, that what T will, I will. 
Which, [ presume, is the sum of what others experience in this affair. But 
as to finding by experience, that my will is originally determined by itself; 
or that, my will first choosing what volition there shall be, the chosen voli- 
tion accordingly follows; and that this is the first rise of the determination 
of my will in any affair; or that any volition arises in my mind contin- 
gently ; I declare, I know nothing in myself, by experience, of this nature ; 
and nothing that ever I experienced, carries the least appearance or shadow 
of any such thing, or gives me any more reason to suppose or suspect any 
such thing, than to suppose that my volitions existed twenty years before 
they existed. Itis true, I find myself possessed of my volitions, before T 
can see the effectual power of any cause to produce them, for the power and 
efficacy of the cause is not seen but by the effect, and this, for ought [ know, 
may make some imagine, that volition has no cause, or that it produces 
itself. But I have no more reason from hence to determine any such 
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conceive, that such an objector, if he has capacity, and 
humility, and calmness of spirit sufficient, impartially and 
thoroughly to examine himself, will find that he knows not 
really what he would be at; and indeed, his difficulty is 
nothing but a mere prejudice, from an inadvertent cus- 
tomary use of words, in a meaning that is not clearly 
understood, nor carefully reflected upon. Let the objector 
reflect again, if he has candour and patience enough, and 
does not scorn to be at the trouble of close attention in the 
affair—He would have a man’s volition be from himself. 
Let it be from himself, most primarily and originally of any 
way conceivable; that is, from its own choice; how will 
that help the matter, as to his being justly blamed or 
praised, unless that choice itself be blameworthy or praise- 
worthy? And how is the choice itself (an ill choice, for 
instance) blameworthy, according to these principles, un- 
less that be from himself too, in the same manner; that is, 
from his own choice? But the original and first determining 
choice in the affair is not from his choice: his choice is not 
the cause of it. And if it be from himself some other 
way, and not from his choice, surely that will not help the 
matter. If it be not from himself of choice, then it is not 
from himself voluntarily : and if so, he is surely no more 
to blame, than if it were not from himself at all. It is 
vanity to pretend, it is a sufficient answer to this, to say, 
that it is nothing but metaphysical refinement and subtilty 
and so attended with obscurity and uncertainty. 

If it be the natural sense of our minds, that what is 
blameworthy in a man must be from himself, then it doubt- 
less is also, that it must be from something bad in himself, 
a bad choice, or bad disposition. But then our natural sense 
is, that this bad choice or disposition is evil in 2tself, and 
the man blameworthy for it, on its own account, without 
taking into our notion of its blameworthiness, another bad 
choice, or disposition going before this, from whence this 
arises : for that is a ridiculous absurdity, running us into 
an immediate contradiction, which our natural sense of 
blameworthiness has nothing to do with, and never comes 
into the mind, nor is supposed in the judgment we natu- 
rally make of the affair. As was demonstrated before, 
natural sense does not place the moral evil of volitions and 
dispositions in the cause of them, but the nature of them. 
An evil thing being From a man, or from something an- 
tecedent in him, is not essential to the original notion we 
have of blameworthiness: but it is its being the choice of 
the heart ; as appears by this, that if a thing be from us, 
and not from our choice, it has not the nature of blame- 
worthiness or ill desert, according to our natural. sense. 
When a thing is from a man, in that sense, that it is from 
his Will or choice, he is to blame for it, because his Will 
1s IN IT: so faras the Will is in 2t, blame is in i¢, and no 
further. Neither do we go any further in our notion of 
blame, to inquire whether the bad Will be From a bad 
Will: there is no consideration of the original of that bad 
Will; because, according to our natural apprehension, 
blame originally consists in it. Therefore a thing being 
from a man, is a secondary consideration, in the notion of 
blame or ill desert. Because those things, in our external 
actions, are most properly said to be from us, which are 
rom our choice; and no other external actions, but those 
that are from us in this sense, have the nature of blame; 
and they indeed, not so properly because they are from us, 
as because we are in them, t. e, our Wills are in them ; not 
so much because they are from some property of ours, as 
because they are our properties. 

However, all these external actions being truly from us 
as their cause; and we being so used, in ordinary speech, 
and in the common affairs of life, to speak of men’s 
actions and conduct which we see, and which affect human 
society, as deserving ill or well, as worthy of blame or 
praise ; hence it is come to pass, that philosophers have in- 
cautiously taken all their measures of good and evil, praise 
and blame, from the dictates of common sense, about these 
overt acts of men; to the running of every thing into the 
most lamentable and dreadful confusion. And, therefore, 
I observe, 

IIT. It is so far from being true, (whatever may be pre- 
tended,) that the proof of the doctrine which has been 


thing, than I have to determine that I gave myself my own being, or 
Atat I came into being accidentally without a cake because 1 rst 
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maintained, depends on certain abstruse, unintelligible, 
metaphysical terms and notions; and that the Arminian 
scheme, without needing such clouds and darkness for its 
defence, is supported by the plain dictates of common 
sense; that the very reverse is most certainly true, and that 
to a great degree. It is fact, that they, and not we, have 
confounded things with metaphysical, unintelligible notions 
and phrases, and have drawn them from the light of plain 
truth, into the gross darkness of abstruse metaphysical 
propositions, and words without a meaning. Their pre- 
tended demonstrations depend very much on such unin- 
telligible, metaphysical phrases, as self-determination, and 
sovereignty of the Will; and the metaphysical sense they 
put on such terms, as necessity, contingency, action, agency, 
&c. quite diverse from their meaning as used in common 
speech ; and which, as they use them, are without any 
consistent meaning, or any,manner of distinct consistent 
ideas; as far from it as any of the abstruse terms and 
perplexed phrases of the peripatetic philosophers, or the 
most unintelligible jargon of the schools, or the cant of the 
wildest fanatics. Yea, we may be.bold to say, these me- 
taphysical terms, on which they build so much, are what 
they use without knowing what they mean themselves ; 
they are pure metaphysical sounds, without any ideas what- 
soever in their minds to answer them; inasmuch as it has 
been demonstrated, that there cannot be any notion in the 
mind consistent with these expressions, as they pretend to 
explain them; because their explanations destroy them- 
selves. No such notions as imply self-contradiction, and 
self-abolition, and this a great many ways, can subsist in 
the mind; as there can be no idea of a whole which is less 
than any of its parts, or of solid extension without dimen- 
sions, or of an effect which is before its cause.—Arminians 
improve these terms, as terms of art, and in their metaphy- 
sical meaning, to advance and establish those things which 
are contrary to common sense, in a high degree. Thus, 
instead of the plain vulgar notion of liberty, which all man- 
kind, in every part of the face of the earth and in all ages, 
have, consisting in opportunity to do as one pleases; the 
have introduced a new strange liberty, consisting in indif- 
ference, contingence, and self-determination; by which 
they involve themselves and others in great obscurity, and 
manifold gross inconsistence. So, instead of placing virtue 
and vice, as common sense places them very much, in fixed 
bias and inclination, and greater virtue and vice in stronger 
and more established inclination ; these, through their re- 
finings and abstruse notions, suppose a liberty consisting in 
indifference to be essential to all virtue and vice. So 
they have reasoned themselves, not by metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, but metaphysical confysion, into many principles 
about moral ageney, blame, praise, reward, and punish- 
ment, which are, as has been shown, exceeding contrary to 
the common sense of mankind; and perhaps to their own 
sense, which governs them in common life. 


SE Cie SVE 
The Conclusion. 


Wuetner the things which have been alleged, are 
liable to any tolerable answer in the way of calm, intelli- 
gible, and strict reasoning, 1 must leave others to judge: 
but I am sensible they are liable to one sort of answer. It 
is not unlikely, that some, who value themselves on the 
supposed rational and generous principles of the modern 
fashionable divinity, will have their indignation and dis- 
dain raised at the sight of this discourse, and on perceiving 
what things are pretended to be proved in it. And if they 
think it worthy of being read, or of so much notice as. to 
say much about it, they may probably renew the usual ex- 
clamations, with additional vehemence and contempt 
about the fate of the heathen, Hobbes’s Necessity, and 
making men meré machines ; accumulating the terrible epi- 
thets of fatal, unfrustrable, inevituble, wresistible, §c. and 
it may be, with addition of horrid and blasphemous ; and 
perhaps much skill may be used to set forth things, which 
have been said, in colours which shall be shocking to the 


pein possessed of being, before I had knowledge of a cause of 
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imaginations, and moving to the passions of those, who 
have either too little capacity, or too much confidence of 
the opinions they have imbibed, and contempt of the con- 
trary, to try the matter by any serious and circumspect 
examination.* Or difficulties may be stated and insisted 
on, which do not belong to the controversy ; because, let 
them be more or less real, and hard to be resolved, they are 
not what are owing to any thing distinguishing of this 
scheme from that of the Arminians, and would not be re- 
moved nor diminished by renouncing the former, and ad- 
hering to the latter. Or some particular things may be 
picked out, which they may think will sound harshest in 
the ears of the generality ; and these may be glossed and 
descanted on, with tart and contemptuous words; and 
from thence, the whole discourse may be treated with tri- 
umph and insult. 
_ It is easy to see, how the decision of most of the points 
In controversy between Calvinists and Arminians, de- 
pends on the determination of this grand article concerning 
the Freedom of the Will requisite to moral agency ; and 
that by clearing and establishing the Ca/vinistic doctrine in 
this point, the chief arguments are obviated by which 
Armmian doctrines in general are supported, and the con- 
trary doctrines demonstratively confirmed. Hereby it be- 
comes manifest, that God’s moral government over man- 
kind, his treating them as moral agents, making them the 
objects of his commands, counsels, calls, warnings, ex- 
postulations, promises, threatenings, rewards, and punish- 
ments, is not inconsistent with a determining disposal of all 
events, of every kind, throughout the universe, in his pro- 
vidence ; either by positive efficiency, or permission. In- 
deed, such an universal determining providence, infers some 
kind of necessity of all events, such a necessity as implies 
an infallible previous fixedness of the futurity of the event : 
but no other necessity of moral events, or volitions of in- 
telligent agents, is needful in order to this, than moral 
necessity ; which does as much ascertain the futurity of the 
event as any other necessity. But, as has been demon- 
strated, such a necessity is not atall repugnant to moral 
agency, and a reasonable use of commands, calls, rewards, 
ey &c. Yea, not only are objections of this 
ind against the doctrine of an universal de/ermining pro- 
vidence, removed by what has been said; but the truth of 
such a doctrine is demonstrated. As it has been de- 
monstrated, that the futurity of all future events is 
established by previous necessity, either natural or 
moral; so it is manifest, that the sovereign Creator and 
Disposer of the world has ordered this necessity, by 
ordering his own conduct, either in designedly acting, 
or forbearing to act. For, as the being of the world is 
from God, so the circumstances in which it had its being at 
first, both negative and positive, must be ordered by him, 
in one of these ways; and all the necessary consequences 
of these circumstances, must be ordered by him. And 
God’s active and positive interpositions, after the world 
was created, and the consequences of these interpositions ; 
also every instance of his forbearing to interpose, and the 
sure consequences of this forbearance, must all be deter- 
mined according to his pleasure. And therefore every 
event, which is the consequence of any thing whatsoever, 
or that is connected with any foregoing thing or circum- 
stances, either positive or negative, as the ground or reason 
of its existence, must be ordered of God ; either by a de- 
signing efficiency and interposition, or a designed forbear- 
ing to operate or interpose. But, as has been proved, all 
events whatsoever are necessarily connected with something 
foregoing, either positive or negative, which is the ground 
of its existence. It follows, therefore, that the whole series 
of events is thus connected with something in the state of 
things either positive or negative, which is original in the 
series ; 7. e. something which is connected with nothing 
preceding that, but God’s own immediate conduct, either 
his acting or forbearing to act. From whence it follows, that 


* A writer of the present age, whom I have several times had occasion to 
mention, speaks once and again of those who hold the doctrine of Necessity, 
as scarcely worthy of the name of philosophers. i do not know, whether 
he has respect to any particular notion of necessity, that some may have 
maintained; and, if so, what doctrine of necessity it is that he means. 
Whether I am worthy of the name of a philosopher, or not, would be a 

uestion little to the present purpose. If any, and ever so many, should 
deny it, I should not think it worth the while to enter into a dispute on that 
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as God designedly orders his own conduct, and its con- 
nected consequences, it must necessarily be, that he de- 
signedly orders all things. 

The things which have been said, obviate some of the 
chief objections of Arminians against the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of the ¢otal depravity and corruption of man’s nature, 
whereby his heart is wholly under the power of sin, and 
he is utterly unable, without the interposition of sovereign 
grace, savingly to love God, believe in Christ, or do any 
thing that is truly good and acceptable in God’s sight. 
For the main objection against this doctrine, that it is in- 
consistent with the freedom of man’s Will, consisting in 
indifference and self-determining power ; because it sup- 
poses man to be under a necessity of sinning, and that 
God requires things of him, in order to his avoiding eter- 
nal damnation, which he is unable to do; and that this 
doctrine is wholly inconsistent with the sincerity of 
counsels, invitations, &c, Now, this doctrine supposes no 
other necessity of sinning, than a moral necessity ;_ which, 
as has been shown, does not at all excuse sin; and sup- 
posses no other inability to obey any command, or perform 
any duty, even the most spiritual and exalted, but a moral 
inability, which, as has been proved, does not excuse 
persons in the non-performance of any good thing, or make 
them not to be the proper objects of commands, counsels, 
and invitations. And, moreover, it has been shown, that 
there is not, and never can be, either in existence, or so 
much as in idea, any such freedom of Will, consisting in 
indifference and self-determination, for the sake of which, 
this doctrine of original sin is cast out: and that no such 
freedom is necessary, in order to the nature of sin, anda 
just desert of punishment. 

The things which have been observed, do also take off 
the main objections of Armenians against the doctrine of 
efficacious grace ; and, at the same time, prove the grace of 
God in a sinner’s conversion (if there be any grace or 
divine influence in the affair) to be efficacious, yea, and 
irresistible too, if by irresistible is meant, that which is at- 
tended with a moral necessity, which it is impossible 
should ever be violated by any resistance. The main ob- 
jection of Arminians against this doctrine is, that it is 
inconsistent with their self-determining freedom of Will ; 
and that it is repugnant to the nature of virtue, that it 
should be wrought in the heart by the determining efficacy 
and power of another, instead of its being owing to a self- 
moving power; that, in that case, the good which is 
wrought, would not be owr virtue, but rather God’s virtue ; 
because not the person in whom it is wrought is the deter- 
mining author of it, but God that wrought it in him. But 
the things which are the foundation of these objections, 
have been considered ; and it has been demonstrated, that 
the liberty of moral agents does not consist in self-deter- 
mining power; and that there is no need of any such 
liberty, in order to the nature of virtue; nor does it at all 
hinder, but that the state or act of the Will may be the 
virtue of the subject, though it be not from self-determina- 
tion, but the determination of an intrinsic cause ; even so as 
to cause the event to be morally necessary to the subject 
of it—And as it has been proved, that nothing in the state 
or acts of the Will of man is contingent; but that, on the 
contrary, every event of this kind is necessary, by a moral 
necessity ; and has also been now demonstrated, that the 
doctrine of an universal determining Providence, follows 
from that doctrine of necessity, which was proved before : 
and so, that God does decisively, in his providence, order 
all the volitions of moral agents, either by positive in- 
fluence or permission ; and it being allowed, on all hands, 
that what God does in the affair of man’s virtuous voli- 
tions, whether it be more or less, is by some positive in- 
fluence, and not by mere permission, as in the affair of a 
sinful volition: if we put these things together, it will 
follow, that God’s assistance or influence must be deter- 
mining and decisive, or must be attended with a moral 


uestion; Though at the same time I might expect some better answer 
should be given to the arguments brought for the truth of the doctrine Umain- 
tain; and I might further reasonably desire, that it might be considered, 
whether it does not become those, who are truly worthy of the name of 
philosophers, to be sensible, that there is a difference between aryxment 
and contempt, yea, and a difference between the contemptibleness of the 
person that argues, and the inconclusiveness of the arguments he offers, 
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-necessity of the event; and so, that God gives virtue, 
holiness, and conversion to sinners, by an influence which 
determines the effect, in such a manner, that the effect will 
infallibly follow by a moral necessity ;_ which is what 
Calvinists mean by efficacious and iresistible grace. 

The things which have been said, do likewise answer 
the chief objections against the doctrine of God’s universal 
and absolute decree, and afford infallible proof of this 
doctrine; and of the doctrine of absolute, eternal, personal 
election in particular. The main objections against these 
doctrines are, that they infer a necessity of the volitions of 
moral agents, and of the future and moral state and acts 
of men; and so are not consistent with those eternal re- 
wards and punishments, which are connected with conver- 
sion and impenitence; nor can be made to agree with the 
reasonableness and sincerity of the precepts, calls, counsels, 
warnings, and expostulations of the word of God ; or with 
the various methods and means of grace, which God uses 
with sinners to bring them to repentance; and the whole 
of that moral government, which God exercises towards 
mankind: and that they infer an inconsistence between 
the secret and revealed Will of God; and make God the 
author of sin. But all these things have heen obviated 
in the preceding discourse. And the certain truth of 
these doctrines, concerning God’s eternal purposes, will 
follow from what was just now observed concerning God’s 
universal providence ; how it infallibly follows from what 
has been proved, that God orders all events, and the voli- 
tions of moral agents amongst others, by such a decisive 
disposal, that the events are infallibly connected with his 
disposal. For if God disposes all events, so that the in- 
fallible existence of the events is decided by his providence, 
then, doubtless, he thus orders and decides things knowing- 
ly, and on design. God does not do what he does, nor order 
what he orders, accidentally and unawares; either with- 
out or beside his intention. And if there be a foregoing 
design of doing and ordering as he does, this is the same 
with a purpose or decree. And as it has been shown, that 
nothing is new to God, in any respect, but all things are 
perfectly and equally in his view from eternity ; hence it 
will follow, that his designs or purposes are not things 
formed anew, founded on any new views or appearances, 
but are all eternal purposes. And as it has been now 
shown, how the doctrine of determining efficacious grace 
certainly follows from things proved in the foregoing dis- 
course ; hence will necessarily follow the doctrine of par- 
ticular, eternal, absolute election. For if men are made 
true saints, no otherwise than as God makes them so, and 
distinguishes them from others, by his efficacious power 
and influence, that decides and fixes the event; and God 
thus makes some saints, and not others, on design or pur- 
pose, and (as has been now observed) no designs of God 
are new; it follows, that God thus distinguished from 
others, all that ever become true saints, by his eternal 
design or decree. I might also show, how God’s certain 
foreknowledge must suppose an absolute decree, and how 
such a decree can be proved to a demonstration from it : 
but that this discourse may not be lengthened out too 
much, that must be omitted for the present.* 

From these things it will inevitably follow, that however 
Christ in some sense may be said to die for all, and to 
redeem all visible Christians, yea, the whole world, by his 
death; yet there must be something particular in the 
design of his death, with respect to such as he intended 
should actually be saved thereby. As appears by what 
has been now shown, God has the actual salvation or re- 
demption of a certain number in his proper absolute 
design, and of a certain number only; and therefore such 
a design only can be prosecuted in any thing God does, 
im order to the salvation of men, God pursues a proper 
design of the salvation of the elect in giving Christ to die, 
and prosecutes such a design with respect to no other, 

* Certain foreknowledge does imply some necessity. But our author is 
not sufficiently guarded, or else not sufficiently explicit, when he says, that 
foreknowledge must suppose an absolute decree. For certainty, or hypo- 
thetical necessity, may arise from the nature of things, and from negative 
causes, as well as from a decree, If, indeed, the remark be limited to the 
subject immediately preceding, it is an important truth_—W. 

t The terms design and endeavours are not sufficiently discriminating. 
It is here supposed that it is unworthy of God to use endeavours which are 
beside his decree, or to prosecute a design which he knows will not be 


accomplished. Is it not a matter of plain fact that he uses endeavours 
which are beside his decree, and prosecutes a design which he knows will 
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most strictly speaking; for it is impossible, that God 
should prosecute any other design than only such as he 
has: he certainly does not, in the highest propriety and 
strictness of speech, pursue a design that he has not. 
And, indeed, such a particularity and limitation of re- 
demption will as infallibly follow, from the doctrine of 
God’s foreknowledge, as from that of the decree. For it 
is as impossible, in strictness of speech, that God should 
prosecute a design, or aim at a thing, which he at the same 
time most perfectly knows will not be accomplished, as 
that he should use endeavours for that which is beside his 
decree.t 

By the things which have been proved, are obviated © 
some of the main objections against the doctrine of the 
infallible and necessary perseverance of saints, and some 
of the main foundations of this doctrine are established. 
The main prejudices of Arminians against this doctrine 
seem to be these; they suppose such a necessary, infallible 
perseverance to be repugnant to the freedom of the Will ; 
that it must be owing to man’s own self-determining power 
he first becomes virtuous and holy; and so, in like man- 
ner, it must be left a thing contingent, to be determined 
by the same freedom of Will, whether he wall persevere in 
virtue and holiness; and that otherwise his continuing 
stedfast in faith and obedience would not be his virtue, 
or at all praiseworthy and rewardable; nor could his per- 
severance be properly the matter of divine commands, 
counsels, and promises, nor his apostasy be properly threat- 
ened, and men warned againstit. Whereas, we find all 
these things in Scripture: there we find stedfastness and 
perseverance in true Christianity, represented as the virtue 
of the saints, spoken of as praiseworthy in them, and glo- 
rious rewards promised to it; and also find, that God 
makes it the subject of his commands, counsels, and pro- 
mises ; and the contrary, of threatenings and warnings. 
But the foundation of these objections has been removed, 
by showing that moral necessity and infallible certainty of 
events is not inconsistent with these things; and that, as 
to freedom of Will, lying in the power of the Will to 
determine itself, there neither is any such thing, nor is 
there any need of it, in order to virtue, reward, commands, 
counsels, &c. 

And as the doctrines of efficacious grace and absolute 
election do certainly follow from the things proved in the 
preceding discourse; so some of the main foundations of 
the doctrine of perseverance, are thereby established. If 
the beginning of true faith and holiness, and a man be- 
coming a true saint at first, does not depend on the self- 
determining power of the Will, but on the determining 
efficacious grace of God; it may well be argued, that it is 
also with respect to men being continued saints, or per- 
severing in faith and holiness. The conversion of a sinner 
being not owing to a man’s self-determination, but to 
God’s determination, and eternal election, which is abso- 
lute, and depending on the sovereign Will of God, and 
not on the free Will of man; as is evident from what has 
been said: and it being very evident from the Scriptures, 
that the eternal election of saints to faith and holiness, is 
also an election of them to eternal salvation; hence their 
appointment to salvation must also be absolute, and not 
depending on their contingent, self-determining Will. 
From all which it follows, that it is absolutely fixed in 
God’s decree, that all true saints shall persevere to actual 
eternal salvation. 

But I must leave all these things to the consideration of 
the impartial reader; and when he has maturely weighed 
them, I would propose it to his consideration, whether 
many of the first reformers, and others that succeeded 
them, whom God in their day made the chief pillars of his 
church, and the greatest instruments of their deliverance 
from error and darkness, and of the support of the cause 
of piety among them, have not been injured, in the con- 
not De aw i ‘slati 
ment?is ienot the very design of tegichaion and sheets Boer 
anes Sy oye d as to punish them, and to promote obedience and conformity 
c i Legislative design, therefore, is not accomplished in the commis- 
sion of crimes, otherwise the legislator, as such, could not find fault for 
breach of law. Our Lord used endeavours with the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, &c. beside his decree, yet with perfect propriety. If we keep in 


mind that the divine Will subsists under two relations according to the 
two-fold state of man, who is at once a subject of decree and a mele of 


government, we shall see the propriety of calling it decretive and rectoral. 
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tempt with which they have been treated by many late 
writers, for their teaching and maintaining such doctrines 
as are commonly called Culvinistic. Indeed, some of 
these new writers, at the same time that they have repre- 
sented the doctrines of these ancient and eminent divines, 
as in the highest degree ridiculous, and contrary to com- 
mon sense, in an ostentation of a very generous charity, 
have allowed that they were honest well-meaning men: 
yea, it may be some of them, as though it were in great 
condescension and compassion to them, have allowed, 
that they did pretty well for the day in which they lived, 
and considering the great disadvantages they laboured 
under: when, at the same time, their manner of speaking 
has naturally and plainly suggested to the minds of their 
readers, that they were persons, who—through the lowness 
of their genius, and the greatness of the bigotry with 
which their minds were shackled, and their thoughts con- 
fined, living in the gloomy caves of superstition—fondly 
embraced, and demurely and zealously taught, the most 
absurd, silly, and monstrous opinions, worthy of the great- 
est contempt of gentlemen possessed of that noble and 
generous freedom of thought, which happily prevails in 
this age of light and inquiry. When, indeed, such is the 
case that we might, if so disposed, speak as big words as 
they, and on far better grounds. And really all the Ar- 
minians on earth might be challenged without arrogance or 
vanity, to make these principles of theirs, wherein they 
mainly differ from their fathers, whom they so much 
despise, consistent with common sense; yea, and perhaps 
to produce any doctrine ever embraced by the blindest 
bigot of the church of Rome, or the most ignorant Mussud- 
man, or extravagant enthusiast, that might be reduced to 
more demonstrable inconsistencies, and repugnancies to 
common sense, and to themselves; thongh their incon- 
sistencies indeed may not lie so deep, or be so artfully 
veiled by a deceitful ambiguity of words, and an indeter- 
minate signification of phrases. [ will not deny, that these 
gentlemen, many of them, are men of great abilities, and 
have been helped to higher attainments in philosophy, than 
those ancient divines, and have done great service to the 
church of God in some respects : but I humbly conceive, 
that their differing from their fathers, with such magisterial 
assurance, in these points in divinity, must be owing to 
some other cause than superior wisdom. 

It may also be worthy of consideration, whether the 
great alteration. which has been made in the state of things 
in our nation, and some other parts of the protestant 
world, in this and the past age, by exploding so generally 
Calvinistic doctrines—an alteration so often spoken of as 
worthy to be greatly rejoiced in by the friends of truth, 
learning, and virtue, as an instance of the great increase of 
light in the Christian church—be indeed a happy change, 
owing to any such cause as an increase of true knowledge 
and understanding in the things of religion ; or whether 
there is not reason to fear, that it may be owing to some 
worse cause. 

And I desire it may be considered, whether the boldness 
of some writers may not deserve to be reflected on, who 
have not scrupled to say, that if these and those things are 
true, (which yet appear to be the demonstrable dictates of 
reason, as well as the certain dictates of the mouth of the 
Most High,) then God is unjust, and cruel, and guilty of 
manifest deceit and double dealing, and the like. Yea, 
some have gone so far as confidently to assert, that if any 
book which pretends to be Scripture, teaches such doc- 
trines, that alone is sufficient warrant for mankind to reject 
it, as what cannot be the word of God. Some, who have 
not gone so far, have said, that if the Scripture seems to 
teach any such doctrines, so contrary to reason, we are 
obliged to find out some other interpretation of those 
texts, where such doctrines seem to be exhibited. Others 
express themselves yet more modestly: they express a 
tenderness and religious fear, lest they should receive and 
teach any thing that should seem to reflect on God’s 
moral character, or be a disparagement to his methods of 
administration, in his moral government; and therefore 
express themselves as not darmg to embrace some doc- 
trines, though they seem to be delivered in Scripture, ac- 


* The “‘ Essays” to which this Appendix relates, were the production of 
Lord Kaimes. 
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cording to the more obvious and natural construction of 
the words. But indeed it would show a truer modesty 
and humility, if they would more entirely rely on God’s 
wisdom and discernment, who knows infinitely better than 
we what is agreeable to his own. perfections, and never 
intended to leave these matters to the decision of the 
wisdom and discernment of men; but by his own uner- 
ring instruction, to determine for us what the truth is; 
knowing how little our judgment is to be depended on, 
and how extremely prone vain and blind men are to err in 
such matters. 

The truth of the case is, that if the Scripture plainly 
taught the opposite doctrines to those that are so much 
stumbled at, vz. the Arminian doctrine of free Will, and 
others depending thereon, it would be the greatest of all 
difficulties that attend the Scriptures, incomparably greater 
than its containing any, even the most mysterious, of those 
doctrines of the first reformers, which our late freethinkers 
have so superciliously exploded. Indeed, it is a glorious 
argument of the divinity of the Holy Scriptures, that they 
teach such doctrines, which in one age and another, 
through the blindness of men’s minds, and strong preju- 
dices of their hearts, are rejected, as most absurd and un- 
reasonable, by the wise and great men of the world; 
which yet, when they are most carefully and strictly ex- 
amined, appear to be exactly agreeable to the most de- 
monstrable, certain, and natural dictates of reason. By 
such things it appears, that “the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men.” (41 Cor. i. 19, 20.) “ For it is written, 
I will destroy the wisdom of the wise; I will bring to 
nothing the understanding of the prudent. Where is the 
wise! where is the scribe? where is the disputer of 
this world? hath not God made foolish the wisdom of 
this world?” And as it was in time past, so probably it 
will be in time to come, as it is also written, (ver. 27--29.) 
“ But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world, to 
confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things that are mighty ; and 
base things of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring 
to nought things that are: that no flesh should glory in 
his presence.” Amen. 
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Containing Remarks on the Essays on the Principles of 
Morality and Natural Religion, in a Letter to a Minis- 
ter of the Church of Scotlund* 


Rey. Sir, 


THE intimations you have given me of the use which 
has by some been made of what I have written on the 
Freedom of the Will, &c. to vindicate what is said on the 
subject of liberty and necessity, by the author of the 
Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Reli- 
gion, has occasioned my reading this author's Essay on 
that subject with particular care and attention. And I 
think it must be evident to every one, that has read both 
his Essay and my Inquiry, that ovr schemes are exceed- 
ingly different from each other. The wide difference ap- 
pears particularly in the following things. 

This author supposes, that such a necessity takes place 
with respect to all men’s actions, as is inconsistent with 
liberty,+ and plainly denies that men have any liberty in 
acting. Thus, (p. 168.) after he had been speaking of the 
necessity of our determinations, as connected with mo- 
tives, he concludes with saying, “ In short, if motives 
are not under our power or direction, which is con- 
fessedly the fact, we can at bottom have—No LIBERTY.” 
Whereas, I have abundantly expressed it as my mind, 
that man, in his moral actions, has true liberty; and that 
the moral necessity which universally takes place, is not 
in the least inconsistent with any thing that is properly 


+ P. 160, 161, 164, 165, and many other places. 
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called liberty, and with the utmost liberty that can be de- 
sired, or that can possibly exist or be conceived of. 

I find that some are apt to think, that in that kind of 
moral necessity of men’s volitions, which I suppose to be 
universal, at least some degree of liberty denied; that 
though it be true I allow a sort of liberty, yet those who 
maintain a self-determining power in the Will, and a liberty 
of contingence and indifference, hold a higher sort of free- 
dom than I do: but I think this is certainly a great mistake. 

Liberty, as I have explained it, is the power, oppor- 
tunity, or advantage that any one has to do as he pleases, or 
conducting himself, IN ANY RESPECT, according to his plea- 
sure; Shoat considering how his pleasure comes to be as 
itis. It is demonstrable, and, I think, has been demon- 
strated, that no necessity of men’s volitions that I main- 
tain, is inconsistent with this liberty: and I think it is 
impossible for any one to rise higher in his conceptions of 
liberty than this: If any imagine they desire, and that they 
conceive of, a higher and greater liberty than this, they are 
deceived, and delude themselves with confused ambiguous 
words, instead of ideas. If any one should here say, 
“ Yes, I conceive of a freedom above and beyond the 
liberty a man has of conducting himself in any respect as 
he pleases, viz. a liberty of chousing as he pleases.” Such 
an one, if he reflected, would either blush or laugh at his 
own proposal. For, is not choosing as he pleases, con- 
ducting himself, 1v soME RESPECT, according to his plea- 
sure, and still without determining how he came by that 
pleasure? If he says, “ Yes, I came by that pleasure by 
my own choice.” If he be a man of common sense, by 
this time he will see his own absurdity : for he must needs 
see that his notion or conception, even of this liberty, does 
not contain any judgment or conception how he comes by 
that choice, which first determines his pleasure, or which 
originally fixed his own Will respecting the affair. Or if 
any shall say, “ That a man exercises liberty in this, even 
in determining his own choice, but not as he pleases, or 
not in consequence of anythoice, preference, or inclination 
of his own, but by a determination arising contingently 
out of a state of absolute indifference ;” this is not rising 
higher in his conception of liberty: as such a determina- 
tion of the Will would not be a voluntary determination 
of it. Surely he that places liberty in a power of doing 
something not according to his own choice, or from his 
choice, has not a higher notion of it, than he that places it 
in doing as he pleases, or acting from his own election. 
If there were a power in the mind to determine itself, but 
not by its choice or according to its pleasure, what advan- 
tage would it give? and what liberty, worth contending 
for, would be exercised in it? Therefore no Arminian, 
Pelagian, or Epicurean, can rise higher in his conceptions 
of liberty, than the notion of it which I have explained : 
which notion is perfectly consistent with the whole of that 
necessity of men’s actions, which I suppose takes place. 
And I scruple not to say, it is beyond all their wits to in- 
vent a higher notion, or form a higher imagination of liberty ; 
let them talk of sovereignty of the Will, self-determinin 
power, self-motion, Sede tion arbitrary decision, liberty 
ad utrumvis, power of choosing differently in given cases, 
&c. &c. as long as they will. It is apparent that these men, 
in their strenuous dispute about these things, aim at they 
know not what, fighting for something they have no con- 
ception of, substituting a number of confused unmeaning 
words, instead of things, and instead of thoughts. They 
may be challenged clearly to explain what they would 
have; but they never can answer the challenge. 

The author of the Essays, through his whole Essay on 
Liberty and Necessity, goes on the supposition, that, in 
order to the being of real liberty, a man must have a free- 
dom that is opposed to moral necessity : and yet he sup- 
poses, (p. 175.) that “ such a hberty must signify a power 
wn. the mind of acting without and against motives, a power 
of acting without any vicw, purpose, or design, and even of 
acting in contradiction to our own desires und «versions, 
and 10 all. our principles of action ; and isan absurdity al- 
together inconsistent with a rational nature.” Now, who 
ever imagined such a liberty as this, a higher sort or degree 
of freedom, than a liberty of following one’s own views and 

* P. 169, 
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purposes, and acting agreeably to his own inclinations and 
passions ? Who will ever reasonably suppose, that a liberty 
which is an absurdity altogether inconsistent with a rational 
nature, is above that which is consistent with the nature of 
a rational, intelligent, designing agent. } 

The author of the Essays seems to suppose such a ne- 
cessity to take place, as is inconsistent with some suppos- 
able POWER OF ARBITRARY CHOICE,* or that there is some 
liberty conceivable, whereby men’s own actions might be 
more PROPERLY IN THEIR POWER,t and by which events 
might be more DEPENDENT ON OURSELVES :{ contrary to 
what I suppose to be evident in my Inquiry. What way 
can be imagined, of our actions being more in our power, 


from ourselves, or dependent on ourselves, than their being 


from our power to fulfil our own choice, to act from our own 
inclination, pursue our own views, and execute our own 
designs ? Certainly, to be able to act thus, is as properly 
having our actions in our power, and dependent on our- 
selves, asa being liable to be the subject of acts and events 
contingently and fortuitously, without desire, view, purpose, 
or design, or any principle of action within ourselves ; as 
we must be, according to this author’s own declared sense, 
if our actions are performed with that liberty that is opposed 
to moral necessity. 

This author seems every where to suppose, that neces- 
sity, most properly so called, attends all men’s actions ; 
and that the terms, necessary, unavoidable, umpossible, &c. 
are equally applicable to the case of moral and natural 
necessity. In p. 173. he says, The idea of necessary and 
unavoidable equally agrees, both to moral and physical ne- 
cessity. And in p. 184. All things that fall out in the na- 
tural and moral world are alike necessary. P.174. This 
inclination and choice is unavoidable, caused or occasioned 
by the prevailing motive. In this lies the necessity of our 
actions, that, in such circumstances, it was impossible we 
could act otherwise. He often expresses himself in like 
manner elsewhere, speaking in strong terms of men’s ac- 
tions as wnavoidable, what they cannot forbear, baying ne 
power over their own actions, the order of them being un- 
alterably fixed, and inseparably linked together, &c. § 

On the contrary, I have largely declared, that the con- 
nexion between antecedent things and consequent ones, 
which takes place with regard to the acts of men’s Wills, 
which is called moral necessity, is called by the name of 
Necessity improperly ; and that all such terms as musé, 
cannot, unpossible, unable, irresistible, unavoiduble, invinci- 
ble, &c. when applied here, are not applied in their proper 
signification, and are either used nonsensically, ard with 
perfect insignificance, or in a sense quite diverse from their 
original and proper meaning, and their use in common 
speech: and, that such a necessity as attends the acts of 
men’s Will, is more properly called certainty, than neces- 
sity ; it being no other than the certain Gonnexion between 
the subject and predicate of the proposition which affirms 
their existence. 

Agreeably to what is observed in my Inquiry, I think it 
is evidently owing to a strong prejudice, arismg from an 
insensible habitual perversion and misapplication of such 
like terms, as necessary, impossible, unable, unavoidable, in- 
vincible, &c. that they are ready to think, that to suppose a 
certain connexion of men’s volitions, without any foregoing 
motives or inclinations, or any preceding moral influence 
whatsoever, is truly and properly to suppose a strong irre- 
fragable chain of causes and effects, as stand in the way of, 
and makes utterly vain, opposite desires and endeavours, 
like immovable and impenetrable mountains of brass ; and 
impedes our hberty like walls of adamant, gates of brass, 
and bars of iron: whereas, all such representations suggest 
ideas as far from the truth, as the east is from the west. 
Nothing that I maintain, supposes that men are at all hin- 
dered by any fatal necessity, from doing, and even willing 
and choosing, as they please, with full freedom ; yea, with 
the highest degree of liberty that ever was thought of, or 
that ever could possibly enter into the heart of any man to 
conceive. J] know itis in vain to endeavour to make some 

ersons believe this, or at least fully and steadily to be- 
ieve it: for if it be demonstrated to them, still the old 
prejudice remains, which has been long fixed by the use of 
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the terms necessary, must, cannot, impossible, &c. the asso- 
- ciation with these terms of certain ideas, inconsistent with 
liberty, is not broken; and the judgment is powerfully 
warped by it; as a thing that has been long bent and 
grown stiff, if it be straightened, will return to its former 
curvity again and again. : 

__ The author of the Essays most manifestly supposes, that 
if men had the truth concerning the real necessity of all 
their actions clearly in view, they would not appear to 
themselves, or one another, as at all praiseworthy or cul- 
pable, or under any moral obligation, or accountable for 
their actions:* which supposes, that men are not to be 
blamed or praised for any of their actions, and are not 
under any obligations, nor are truly accountable for any 
thing they do, by reason of this necessity ; which is very 
contrary to what I have endeavoured to prove, throughout 
the third part of my Inquiry. I humbly conceive it is 
there shown, that this is so far from the truth, that the 
moral necessity of men’s actions which truly take place, is 
requisite to the being of virtue and vice, or any thing 
praiseworthy or culpable: that the liberty of indifference 
and contingence, which is advanced in opposition to that 
necessity, is inconsistent with the being of these; as it 
would suppose that men are not determined in what they 
do, by any virtuous or vicious principles, nor act from any 
Motives, intentions, or aims whatsoever ; or have any end, 
either good or bad, in acting. And is it not remarkable, 
that this author should suppose, that, in order to men’s ac- 
tions truly having any desert, they must be performed 
without uny view, purpose, design, or desire, or any principle 
of action, or any thing agreeable to a rational nature? as 
it will appear that he does, if we compare, p. 206, 207, 
with p. 175. 

The author of the Essays supposes, that God has deeply 
implanted in man’s nature a strong and invincible appre- 
hension, or feeling, as he calls it, of a liberty, and con- 
tingence of his own actions, opposite to that necessity 
which truly attends them; and which in truth does not 
agree with real fact, + is not agreeable to strict philosophic 
truth,{ is contradictory to the truth of things, § and Sees 
truth contradicts,|| not tallying with the real plan:{[ and 
that therefore such feelings are deceitful,** and are in reality 
of the delusive kind.++ He speaks of them as a wise de- 
lusion, ff as nice artificial feelings, merely that conscience 
may have a commanding power: §§ meaning, plainly, that 
these feelings are a cunning artifice of the Author of nature, 
to make men believe they are free, when they are not.||l| 
He supposes that, by these feelings, the moral world has a 
disguised appearance,{/f]/ &c. He supposes that all self 
approbation, and all remorse of conscience, all commen- 
dation or condemnation of ourselves or others, all sense of 
desert, and all that is connected with this way of thinking, 
all the ideas which at present are suggested by the words 
ought, should, arise from this delusion, and would entirely 
vanish without it. *** 

All which is very contrary to what I have abundantly 
insisted on and endeavoured to demonstrate in my In- 
quiry; where I have largely shown, that it is agreeable to 
the natural sense of mankind, that the moral necessity or 
certainty that attends men’s actions, is consistent with 

raise and blame, reward and punishment;++f and that 
it is agreeable to our natural notions, that moral evil, 
with its desert of dislike and abhorrence, and all its other 
ill-deservings, consists in a certain deformity in the nature 
of the dispositions and acts of the heart, and not in the evil 
of something else, diverse from these supposed to be their 
cause or occasion. {{f 

I might well ask here, whether any one is to be found 
in the world of mankind, who is conscious to a sense or 
feeling, naturally and deeply rooted in his mind, that, in 
order to a man’s performing any action that is praisewor- 
thy or blameworthy, he must exercise a liberty that im- 
plies and signifies a power of acting without any motive, 
view, design, desire, or principle of action? For such a 
liberty, this author supposes, that must be which is op- 


posed to moral necessity, as I have already observed. | 
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Supposing a man should actually do good, independent of 
desire, aim, inducement, principle, or end, is it a dictate of 
invincible natural sense, that his act is more meritorious 
or praiseworthy, than if he had performed it for some good 
end, and had been governed in it by good principles and 
motives? and so I might ask, on the contrary, with respect 
to evil actions. §§§ 

‘The author of the Essays supposes that the liberty with- 
out necessity of which we have a natural feeling, implies 
contingence ; and, speaking of this contingence, he some- 
times calls it by the name of chance. And it is evident, 
that his notion of it, or rather what he says about it, im- 
ples things happening loosely, fortuitously, by accident, 
and without a cause.|||\|| Now I conceive the slightest re- 
flection may be sufficient to satisfy any one, that such a 
contingence of men’s actions, according to our natural 
sense, is so far from being essential to the morality or 
merit of those actions, that it would destroy it; and that, 
on the contrary, the dependence of our actions on such 
causes, as inward inclinations, incitements, and ends, is es- 
sential to the being of it. Natural sense teaches men, 
when they see any thing done by others of a good or evil 
tendency, to inquire what their intention was, what prin- 
ciples and views they were moved by, in order to judge 
how far they are to be justified or condemned ; and not 
to determine, that, in order to their being approved or 
blamed at all, the action must be performed altogether 


Jortuitously, proceeding from nothing, arising from no 


cause. Concerning this matter, 1 have fully expressed my 
mind in the Ingwiry. 

If the liberty of which we have a natural sense, as ne- 
cessary to desert, consists in the mind’s self-determination, 
without being determined by previous inclination or mo- 
tive, then indifference is essential to it, yea absolute indif- 
ference ; as is observed in my Inguiry. But men natu- 
rally have no notion of any such liberty as this, as essential 
to the morality or demerit of their actions; but on the 
contrary, such a liberty, if it were possible, would be in- 
consistent with our natural notions of desert, as is largely 
shown in the Inquiry. 7 If it be agreeable to natural 
sense, that men must be indifferent in determining their 
own actions ; then, according to the same, the more they 
are determined by inclination, either good or bad, the less 
they have of desert: the more good actions are performed 
from good disposition, the less praiseworthy; and the 
more evil deeds are from evil dispositions, the less culpa- 
ble; and, in general, the more men’s actions are from their 
hearts, the less they are to be commended or condemned : 
which all must know is very contrary to natural sense. 

Moral necessity is owing to the power and government 
of the inclination of the heart, either habitual or occasional, 
excited by motive: but, according to natural and common 
sense, the morea man does any thing with full inclination 
of heart, the more is it to be charged to his account for his 
condemnation, if it be an ill action, and the more to be 
ascribed to him for his praise, if it be good. 

If the mind were determined to evil actions by contin- 
gence, from a state of indifference, then either there would 
be no fault in them, or else the fault would be in being so 
perfectly indifferent, that the mind was equally liable to 
a bad or good determination. And if this indifference 
be liberty, then the very essence of the blame or fault 
would lie in the liberty itself, or the wickedness would, 
primarily and summarily, lie m being a free agent. If 
there were no fault in being indifferent, then there would 
be no fault in the determination being agreeable to such a 
state of indifference: that is, there could be no fault found, 
that opposite determinations actually happen to take place 
indifferently, sometimes good and sometimes bad, as con- 
tingence governs and decides. And if it be a fault to be 
indifferent to good and evil, then such indifference is no 
indifference to good and evil, but is a determination to evil, 
or to a fault ; and such an indifferent disposition would be 
an evil disposition, tendency, or determination of mind. 
So inconsistent are these notions of liberty, as essential to 
praise or blame. 
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The author of the Essays supposes men’s natural delu- 
sive sense of a liberty of contingence, to be, in truth, the 
foundation of all the labour, care, and industry of man- 
kind ;* and that if men’s “ practical ideas had been formed 
on the plan of universal necessity, the ignava ratio, the in- 
active doctrine of the Stoics, would have followed; and 
that there would have been no room for forethought about 
futurity, or any sort of industry and care:”+ plainly im- 
plying, that, in this case, men would see and know that all 
their industry and care signified nothing, was in vain, and 
to no purpose, or of no benefit; events being fixed in an 
irrefragable chain, and not at all DEPENDING on their care 
and endeavour; as he explains himself, particularly, in the 
instance of men’s use of means to prolong life :{ not only 
very contrary to what I largely maintain in my Ingwiry,§ 
but also very inconsistently with his own scheme, in what 
he supposes of the ends for which God has so deeply im- 
planted this deceitful feeling in man’s nature ; in which he 
manifestly supposes men’s care and industry not to be in 
vain and of no benefit, but of great use, yea of absolute 
necessity, in order to their obtaining the most important 
ends and necessary purposes of human life, and to fulfil 
the ends of action to the BEsT ADVANTAGE; as he largely 
declares.|| Now, how shall these things be reconciled ? 
That, if men had a clear view of real truth, they would 
see that there was no room for their care and industry, be- 
cause they would see it to be in vain, and of no benefit ; 
and yet that God, by having a clear view of real truth, 
sees their being excited to care and industry will be of ex- 
cellent use to mankind, and greatly for the benefit of the 
world, yea absolutely necessary in order to it: and that 
therefore the great wisdom and goodness of God to men 
envest> in artfully contriving to put them on care and 
industry for their good, which good could not be obtained 
without them ; and yet both these things are maintained at 
once, and in the same sentences and words, by this author. 
The very reason he gives, why God has put this deceitful 
feeling into men, contradicts and destroys itself; that God 
in his great goodness to men vave them such a deceitful 
feeling, because it was very useful and necessary for them, 
and greatly for their benefit, or excites them to care and 
industry for their own good, which care and industry is 
useful and necessary to that end; and yet the very thing 
for which, as a reason, this great benefit of care and in- 
dustry Is given, is God’s deceiving men in this very point, 
in making them think their care and industry to be of great 
benefit to them, when indeed it is of none at all; and if 
they saw the real truth, they would see all their endeavours 
to be wholly useless, that there was no Room for them, and 
that the event does not at all pePEND upon them.§] 

And besides, what this author says plainly implies, (as 
appears by what has been already observed,) that it is ne- 
cessary men should be deceived, by being made to believe 
that future events are contingent, and their own future 
actions free, with such a freedom, as signifies that their 
actions are not the fruit of their own desires, or designs, 
but altogether contingent, fortuitous, and without a cause. 
But how should a notion of liberty, consisting in accident 
or loose chance, encourage care and industry? I should 
thmk it would rather entirely discourage every thing of 
this nature. For surely, if our actions do not depend on 
our desires and designs, then they do not depend on our 
endeavours, flowing from our desires and designs. This 
author himself seems to suppose, that if men had, indeed, 
such a liberty of contingence, it would render all endea- 
vours to determine or move men’s future volitions, in 
vain: he says, that, in this case, to exhort, to instruct, to 
promise, or to threaten, would be to no purpose.** Why ? 
Because (as he himself gives the reason) “ then our Will 
would be capricious and arbitrary, and we should be 
thrown loose altogether, and our arbitrary power could do 
us good or ill only by accident.” But if such a loose for- 
tuitous state would render vain others’ endeavours upon 
us, for the same reason would it make useless our endea- 
vours on ourselves: for events that are truly contingent 
and accidental, and altogether loose from, and independent 
of, all foregoing causes, are independent on every foregoing 
cause within ourselves, as well as in others. 
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I suppose that it is so far from being true, that our minds 
are naturally possessed with a notion of such liberty as 
this, so Shonen , that it is impossible to root it out, that 
indeed men have no such notion of liberty at all, and that 
it is utterly impossible, by any means whatsoever, to im- 
plant or introduce such a notion into the mind. As no 
such notions as imply self-contradiction and self-abolition 
can subsist in the mind, as I have shown in my Inquiry ; 
I think a mature sensible consideration of the matter is 
sufficient to satisfy any one, that even the greatest and 
most learned advocates themselves for liberty of indiffer- 
ence and self-determination, have no such notion; and 
that indeed they mean something wholly inconsistent with, 
and directly subversive of, what they strenuously affirm, 
and earnestly contend for. By a man having a power of 
determining his own Will, they plainly mean a power of 
determining his Will as he pleases, or as he chooses ; 
which supposes that the mind has a choice, prior to its 
going about to confirm any action or determination to it. 
And if they mean that they determine even the original or 
prime choice, by their own pleasure or choice, as the thing 
that causes and directs it; I scruple not most boldly to 
affirm, that they speak they know not what, and that of 
which they have no manner of idea; because no’such 
contradictory notion can come into, or have a moment’s 
subsistence in, the mind of any man living, as an original 
or first choice being caused, or brought into being, by 
choice. After all, they say, they have no higher or other 
conception of liberty, than that vulgar notion of it, which 
I contend for, viz. a man’s having power or opportunity to 
do as he chooses: or if they had a notion that every act of 
choice was determined by choice, yet it would destroy 
their notion of the contingence of choice; for then no one 
act of choice would arise contingently, or from a state of 
indifference, but every individual act, in all the series, 
would arise from foregoing bias or preference, and from a 
cause predetermining and fixing its existence, which in- 
troduces at once such a chain of causes and effects, each 
preceding link decisively fixing the following, as they 
would by all means avoid. 

And such kind of delusion and self-contradiction as this, 
does not arise in men’s minds by nature: it is not owing 
to any natural feeling which God has strongly fixed in the 
mind and nature of man; but to false philosophy, and 
strong prejudice, from a deceitful abuse of words. It is 
artificial; not in the sense of the author of the Essays, 
supposing it to be a deceitful artifice of God; but artificial 
as opposed to natural, and as owing to an artificial deceit- 
ful management of terms, to darken and confound the 
mind. Men have no such thing when they first begin to 
exercise reason; but must have a great deal of time to 
blind themselves with metaphysical confusion, before they 
can embrace, and rest in, such definitions of liberty as are 
given, and imagine they understand them. 

On the whole, I humbly conceive, that whosoever will 
give himself the trouble of weighing, what I have offered 
to consideration in my Inguiry, must be sensible, that 
such a moral necessity of men’s actions as I inaintain, is 
not at all inconsistent with any liberty that any creature 
has, or can have, as a free, accountable, moral agent, and 
subject of moral government; and that this moral neces- 
sity is so far from being inconsistent with praise and blame, 
and the benefit and use of men’s own care and labour, that, 
on the contrary, it implies the very ground and reason, 
why men’s actions are to be ascribed to them as their own, 
in such a manner as to infer desert, praise and blame, ap- 
probation and remorse of conscience, reward and pune 
ment; and that it establishes the moral system of the 
universe, and God’s moral government, in every respect, 
with the proper use of motives, exhortations, commands, 
counsels, promises, and threatenings; and the use and 
benefit of endeavours, care and industry. There is there- 
fore no need that the strict philosophic truth should be at 
all concealed ; nor is there any danger in contemplation 
and profound discovery m these things. So far from this, 
that the truth in this matter is of vast importance, and ex- 
tremely needful to be known;.and the more clearly and 
perfectly the real fact is known, and the more constantly 
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it 1s in view, the better. More particularly, that the clear ! 
and full knowledge of that, which is the true system of the 
universe, in these respects, would greatly establish the 
doctrines which teach the true christian scheme of divine 
administration in the city of God, and the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, in its most important articles. - Indeed these things 
never can be well established, and the opposite errors—so 
subversive of the whole gospel, which at this day so 
greatly and generally prevail—be well confuted, or the 
arguments by which they are maintained, answered, till 
these points are settled. While this is not done, it is, to 
me, beyond doubt, that the friends of those great gospel 
truths, will but poorly maintain their controversy with the 
adversaries of those truths: they will be obliged often to 
shuffle, hide, and turn their backs; and the latter will have 
a strong fort, from whence they never can be driven, and 
Weapons to use, from which those whom they a will 
find no shield to screen themselves ; and they will always 
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puzzle, confound, and keep under the friends of sound 
doctrine ; and glory, and vaunt themselves in their advan- 
tage over them; and carry their affairs with a high hand, 
as they have done already for a long time past. 

I conclude, Sir, with asking your pardon for troubling 
you with so much in vindication of myself from the impu- 
tation of advancing a scheme of necessity, like that of the 
author of the Essays on the Principles of Morality and 
Natural Religion. Considering that what I have said is 
not only in vindication of myself, but, as I think, of the 
most important articles of moral philosophy and religion ; 
I trust in what I know of your candour, that you will ex- 
cuse, 

Your obliged friend and brother, 


J. EDWARDS. 
Stockbridge, July 25th, 1757. 
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DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING 


THE END FOR WHICH GOD CREATED THE WORLD. 


PREFACE BY THE FIRST EDITOR. 


Tue Author had designed these Dissertations* for the public view ; and wrote them out as thgy now appear: though 
it is probable, that if his life had been spared, he would have revised them, and rendered them in some respects more 
complete. Some new sentiments, here and there, might probably have been added; and some passages brightened 
with farther illustrations. This may be conjectured from some brief hints or sentiments minuted down on loose papers, 
found in the manuscripts. : 

But those sentiments concisely sketched out, which, it is thought, the author intended to enlarge, and digest into the 
body of the work, cannot be so amplified by any other hand, as to do justice to the author: it is therefore probably best 
that nothing of this kind should be attempted. 

As these Dissertations were more especially designed for the learned and inqnisitive, it is expected that the judicious 
and candid will not be disposed to object, that the manner in which these subjects are treated is something above the 
level of common readers. For though a superficial way of discourse and loose harangues may well enough suit some 
subjects, and answer some valuable purposes; yet other subjects demand more closeness and accuracy. And if an 
author should neglect to do justice to a subject, for fear that the simpler sort should not fully understand him, he 
might expect to be deemed a trifler by the more intelligent. 

Our author had a rare talent to penetrate deep in search of truth; to take an extensive survey of a subject, and 
look through it into remote consequences. Hence many theorems, that appeared hard and barren to others, were to 
him pleasant and fruitful fields, where his mind would expatiate with peculiar ease, profit, and entertainment. Those 
studies, which to some are too fatiguing to the mind, and wearying to the constitution, were to him but a natural play 
of genius, and which his mind without labour would freely and spontaneously perform. A close and conclusive way 
of reasoning upon a controversial point was easy and natural to him. 

This may serve, it is conceived, to account for his usual manner of treating abstruse and controverted subjects, 
which some have thought has been too metaphysical. But the truth is, that his critical method of looking through the 
nature of his subject,—his accuracy and precision in canvassing truth, comparing ideas, drawing consequences, pointing 
out and exposing absurdities,—naturally led him to reduce the evidence in favour of truth into the form of demon- 
stration ; which, doubtless, where it can be obtained, is the most eligible, and by far the most satisfying to great and 
noble minds. -And though some readers may find the labour hard to keep pace with the writer, in the advances he 
makes, where the ascent is arduous ; yet in general all was easy to him: such was his peculiar love and discernment 
of truth, and natural propensity to search after it. His own ideas were clear to him, where some readers have thought 
them obscure. Thus many things in the works of Newton and Locke, which appear either quite unintelligible, or 
very obscure, to the illiterate, were clear and bright to those illustrious authors, and their learned readers. 

The subjects here handled are sublime and important. The end which God had in view in creating the world, was 
doubtless worthy of him; and consequently the most excellent and glorious possible. This therefore must be worthy 
to be known by all the intelligent creation, as excellent in itself, and worthy of their pursuit. And as true virtue dis- 
tinguishes the inhabitants of heaven, and all the happy candidates for that world of glory, from all others ; there can- 
not surely be a more interesting subject. a ‘ 

The notions which some men entertain concerning God’s end in creating the world, and concerning true virtue 
in our late author’s opinion, have a natural tendency to corrupt Christianity, and to destroy the gospel of our divine 
Redeemer. It was De no doubt, in the exercise of a pious concern for the honour and glory of God, anda 
tender respect to the best interests of his fellow-men, that this devout and learned writer undertook the following 
work.—May the Father of lights smile upon the pious and benevolent aims and labours of his servant, and crown 
them with his blessing! ‘ 


* This preface was originally prefixed to the two following Dissertations, ‘* concerning the End fi i rf 
fee ee lly, A g g nd for which God created the World, and the Nature of 


DISSERTATION, &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Containing explanations of terms and general positions. 


To avoid all confusion in our inquiries concerning the end 
for which God created the world, a distinction should be 
observed between the chief end for which an agent per- 
forms any work, and the ultimate end. These two phrases 


are not always precisely of the same signification: and | 


though the chief end be always an ultimate end, yet every 
ultimate end is not always a chief end. <A chief end is 
opposite to an inferior end: an ultimate end is opposite 
to a subordinate end. 

A subordinate end is what an agent aims at, not at all 
upon its own account, but wholly on the account of a 
further end, of which it is considered as a means. Thus 
when a man goes a journey to obtain a medicine to restore 
his health, the obtaming of that medicine is his subordi- 
nate end; because it is not an end that he values at all 
upon its own account, but wholly as a means of a further 
end, viz. his health. Separate the medicine from that 
further end, and it is not at all desired. 

An ultimate end is that which the agent seeks, in what 
he does, for its own sake; what he loves, values, and takes 
pleasure in on its own account, and not merely asa means 
of a further end. As when a man loves the taste of some 

articular sort of fruit, and is at pains and cost to obtain 
it, for the sake of the pleasure of that taste which he 
values upon its own account, as he loves his own pleasure ; 
and not merely for the sake of any other good, which he 
supposes his enjoying that pleasure will be the means of. 

Some ends are subordinate, not only as they are subor- 
dinated to an ultimate end; but also to another end that 
is itself but subordinate. Yea, there may be a succession 
or chain of many subordinate ends, one dependent on an- 
other, one sought for another; before you come to any 
thing that the agent aims at, and seeks for its own sake. 
As when a man sells a garment to get money—to buy 
tools—to till his land—to obtain a crop—to supply him 
with food—to gratify the appetite. And he seeks to gratify 
his appetite, on its own account, as what is grateful in 
itself. Here the end of his selling his garment to get 
money, is only a subordinate end; and it is not only 
subordinate to the wllimate end—gratifying his appetite— 
but to a nearer end—buying husbandry tools; and his 
obtaining these is only a subordinate end, being only for 
the sake of tilling land. And the tillage of land is an end 
not sought on its own account, but for the sake of the crop 
to be produced ; and the crop produced is an ena sought 
only for the sake of making bread; and bread is sought 
for the sake of gratifying the appetite. 

Here gratifying the appetite is called the ultimate end ; 
because it is the dus¢ in the chain where a man’s aim rests, 
obtaining in that the thing finally aimed at. So whenever 
aman comes to that in which his desire terminates and 
rests, it being something valued on its own account, then 
he comes to an wl/imate end, let the chain be longer or 
shorter ; yea, if there be but one link or one step that he 


takes before he comes to this end. As when a man that 
loves honey puts it into his mouth, for the sake of the 
pleasure of the taste, without aiming at any thing further, 
So that an end which an agent has in view, may be both 
his vmmediate and his ultimate end ; his next and his lust 
end. That end which is sought for the sake of itself, and 
not for the sake of a further end, is an ultimate end ; there 
the aim of the agent stops and rests. 

A thing sought may have the nature of an ultimate, and 
also of a subordinate end; as it may be sought partly on 
its own account, and partly for the sake of a further end. 
Thus a man, in what he does, may seek the love and 
respect of a particular person, partly on its own account, 
because it is in itself agreeable to men to be the objects of 
others’ esteem and love; and partly, because he hopes, 
through the friendship of that person, to have his assist- 
ance in other affairs; and so to be put under advantage 
for obtaining further ends. 

A chief’ end, which is opposite to an imferior end, is 
something diverse from an ultimate end ; it is most valued, 
and therefore most sought after by the agent in what he 
does. It is evident, that to be an end more valued than 
another end, is not exactly the same thing as to be an 
end valued ultimately, or for its own sake. ‘This will ap- 
pear, if it be considered, 

1. That two different ends may be both ultimate, and 
yet not be chief ends. They may be both valued for their 
own sake, and both sought in the same work or acts; and 
yet one valued more highly, and sought more than another. 
Thus a man may go a journey to obtain two different 
benefits or enjoyments, both which may be agreeable to 
him in themselves considered; and yet one may be much 
more agreeable than the other; and so be what he sets his 
heart chiefly upon. ‘Thus a man may go a journey, partly 
to obtain the possession and enjoyment of a bride that is 
very dear to him; and partly to gratify his curiosity in 
looking in a telescope, or some new-invented and extraor- 
dinary optic glass; and the one not properly subordinate 
to the other; and therefore both may be ultimate ends. 
But yet obtaining his beloved bride may be his chief end ; 
and the benefit of the optic glass his inferior end. 

2. An ultimate end is not always the chief end, because 
some subordinate ends may be more valued and sought 
after than some ultimate ends. Thus, for instance, a man 
may aim at two things in his journey; one, to visit his 
friends, and another, to receive a large sum of money. The 
latter may be but a subordinate end; he may not value 
the silver and gold on their own account, but only for 
pleasure, gratification, and honour; the money is valued 
only as a means of the other. But yet, obtaming the 
money may be more valued, and so is a higher end of his 
journey than the pleasure of seeing his friends ; though 
the latter is valued on its own account, and so is an ulti- 
mate end. 

But here several things may be noted : 

First, When it is said, that some subordinate ends may 
be more valued than some witimate ends, it is not supposed 
that ever a subordinate end is more valued than that to 
which it is subordinate. For that reason it is called a 
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sub rdinate end, because it is valued and sought not for 
its own sake, but only in subordination to a further end. 
But yet a subordinate end may be valued more than some 
other ultimate end that it is not subordinate to. Thus, for 
instance, a man goes a journey to receive a sum of money, 
only for the value of the pleasure and honour that the 
money may be a means of. In this case it is impossible 
that the subordinate end, viz. his having the money, should 
be more valued by him than the pleasure and honour for 
which he values it. It would be absurd to suppose that 
he values the means more than the end, when he has no 
value for the means, but for the sake of the end of which it 
is the means. But yet he may value the money, though 
but a subordinate end, more than some other ultimate end 
to which it is not subordinate, and with which it has no 
connexion. For instance, more than the comfort of a 
friendly visit, which was one ultimate end of his journey. 

Secondly, The ultimate end is always superior to its 
subordinate end, and more valued by the agent, unless it 
be when the ultimate end entirely depends on the subor- 
dinate. Ifhe has no other means by which to obtain his 
last end, then the subordinate may be as much valued as 
the last end; because the last end, in such a case, alto- 
gether depends upon, and is wholly and certainly conveyed 
by it. As for instance, ifa pregnant woman has a peculiar 
appetite to a certain rare fruit that is to be found only in 
the garden of a particular friend of hers, at a distance—and 
she goes a journey to her friend’s house or garden, to ob- 
tain that frait—the ultimate end of her journey is to gratify 
that strong appetite ; the obtaining that fruit, is the subor- 
dinate endof it. If she looks upon it, that the appetite can 
be gratified by no ofher means than the obtaining of that 
fruit; and that it will certainly be gratified if she obtain 
it, then she will value the fruit as much as she values the 
gratification of her appetite. But otherwise, it will not be 
so. If she be doubtful whether that fruit will satisfy her 
craving, then she will not value it equally with the gratifi- 
cation of her appetite itself. Orif there be some other fruit 
that she knows of, that will gratify her desire, at least mm 
part, which she can obtain without such trouble as shall 
countervail the gratification—or if her appetite cannot be 
gratified without this fruit, nor yet with it alone, without 
something else to be compounded with it—then her value 
for her last end will be divided between these several in- 
gredients, as so many subordinate ends, and no one a/one 
will be equally valued with the last end. Hence it rarely 
happens, that a subordinate end is equally valued with its 
last end; because the obtaining of a last end rarely de- 
pends on one single, uncompounded means, and infallibly 
connected with it. Therefore, men’s last ends are com- 
monly their highest ends. 

Thirdly, If any being has but one ultimate end, in all 
that he does, and there be a great variety of operations, his 
last end may justly be looked upon as his supreme end. 
For in such a case, every other end but that one, is in 
order to that end ; and therefore no other can be superior to 
it. Because, as was observed before, a subordinate end is 
never more valued than the end to which it is subordinate. 
Moreover, the subordinate effects, or events, brought to 
pass, as means of this end, all uniting to contribute their 
share towards obtaining the one last end, are very various; 
and therefore, by what has been now observed, the ulti- 
mate end of all must be valued more than any one of the 
particular means. This seems to be the case with the 
works of God, as may more fully appear in the sequel. 

Fourthly, Whatsoever any agent has in view in any 
thing he does, which is agreeable to him in ifsedf, and not 
merely for the sake of something else, is regarded by that 
agent as his /ast end. ‘The same may be said of avoiding 
that which is in itself painful or disagreeable; for the 
avoiding of what is disagreeable is agreeable. This will be 
evident to any bearing in mind the meaning of the terms. 
By /ast end being meant, that which is regarded and sought 
by an agent, as agreeable or desirable for its own sake; a 
subordinate, that which is sought only for the sake of some- 
thing else. 

_ Eifthly, From hence it will follow, that, if an agent has 
mm view more things than one that will be brought to pass 
by what he does, which he loves and delights in on their 
own account, then he must have more dhings than one that 
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he regards as his /as¢ ends in what he does. But if there 
be but one thing that an agent seeks, on its own account, 
then there can be but one last end which he has in all his 
actions and operations. 5 

But only here a distinction must be observed of things 
which may be said to be agreeable to an agent, in them- 
selves considered : (1.) What is in itself grateful to an agent, 
and valued on its own account, simply and absolutely con- 
sidered ; antecedent to, and independent of all conditions, 
or any supposition of particular cases and circumstances. 
And, (2.) What may be said to be in itself agreeable to an 
agent, hypothetically and consequentially ; or, on supposi- 
tion of such and such circumstances, or on the happening 
of such a particular case. 

Thus, for instance, a man may originally love society. 
An inclination to society may be implanted in his very na- 
ture; and society may be agreeable to him antecedent to 
all pre-supposed cases and circumstances ; and this may 
cause him to seek a family. And the comfort of society 
may be originally his /ast end, in seeking a family. But 
after he has a family, peace, good order, and mutual justice 
and friendship in his family, may be agreeable to him, and 
what he delights in for their own sake ; and therefore these 
things may be his /ast end in many things he does in the 
government and regulation of his family. But they were 
not his original end with respect to his family. The justice 
and the peace of a family was not properly his last end 
before he bad a family, that induced him to seek a family, 
but consequentially. And the case being put of his having 
a family, then these things wherein the good order and 
beauty of a family consist, become his last end in many 
things he does in such circumstances. 

In like manner we must suppose that God, before he 
created the world, had some good in view, as a consequence 
of the world’s existence, that was originally agreeable to 
him in itself considered, that inclined him to bring the 
universe into existence, in such a manner as he created it. 
But after the world was created, and such and such in- 
telligent creatures actually had existence, in such and such 
circumstances, then a wise, just regulation of them was 
agreeable to God, zn itse// considered. And God’s love of 
justice, and hatred of injustice, would be sufficient in such 
a case to induce God to deal just/y with his creatures, and 
to prevent all injustice in him towards them. But yet 
there is no necessity of supposing, that God’s love of doing 
justly to intelligent beings, and hatred of the contrary, was 
what originally induced God to create the world, and make 
intelligent beings; and so to order the occasion of doing 
either justly or unjustly. The justice of God’s nature 
makes a just regulation agreeable, and the contrary dis- 
agreeable, as there is occasion ; the subject being supposed, 
and the occaston given. But we must suppose something 
else that should incline him to create the subjects, or order 
the occasion. 

So that perfection of God which we call his faithfulness, 
or his inclination to fulfil his promises to his creatures, 
could not properly be what moved him to create the world ; 
nor could such a fulfilment of his promises to his creatures 
be his /ast end in giving the creatures being. But yet 
after the world is created, afte intelligent creatures are 
made, and God has bound himself by promise to them, 
then that disposition, which is called his faithfulness, may 
move him in his providential disposals towards them ; and 
this may be the end of many of God’s works of providence, 
even the exercise of his faithfulness in fulfilling his pro- 
mises, and may be in the dower sense his last end; be- 
cause faithfulness and truth must be supposed to be what 
is in itse/f amiable to God, and what he delights in for its 
own sake. Thus God may have ends of particular works 
of providence, which are ultimate ends in a lower sense, 
which were not ultimate ends of the creation. 

So that here we have two sorts of ultimate ends; one 


of which may be called, original and independent, the other, 
consequential and dependent ; for it is evident, the latter sort 
are truly of the nature of ultimate ends; because though 
their being agreeable to the agent, be consequential on the 
existence, yet the subject and occasion being supposed, 
they are agreeable and amiable in themselves. We may 
suppose, that, to a righteous Being, doing justice between 
two parties, with whom he is concerned, ig agreeable in 
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tiself, and not merely for the sake of some other end: 
And yet we may suppose, that a desire of doing justice be- 
tween two parties, may be consequential on the being of 
those parties, and the occasion given.—It may be observed, 
that when I speak of God’s ultimate end in the creation of 
the world, in the following discourse, I commonly mean in 
that highest sense, viz. the original ultimate end. 

Stxthly, It may be further observed, that the original 
ultimate end or ends of the creation of the world is alone 
that which induces God to give the occasion for conse- 
quential ends, by the first creation of the world, and the 
original disposal of it. And the more original the end is, 
the more extensive and universal it is. That which God 
had primarily in view in creating, and the original ordina- 
tion of the world, must be constantly kept in view, and 
have a governing influence in all God’s works, or with 
respect to every thing he does towards his creatures. And 
therefore, 

_Seventhly, If we use the phrase ultimate end in this 
highest sense, then the same that is God’s ultimate end in 
creating the world, if we suppose but one such end, must 
be what he makes his ultimate aim in all his works, in 
every thing he does either in creation or providence. But 
we must suppose, that, in the wse to which God puts his 
creatures, he must evermore have a regard to the end for 
which he has made them. But if we take wltimate end in 
the other dower sense, God may sometimes have regard to 
those things as ultimate ends, in particular works of provi- 
dence, which could not in any proper sense be his dast end 
in creating the world. 

Eighthly, On the other hand, whatever appears to be 
God’s ultimate end, in any sense, of his works of provi- 
dence in general; that must be the ultimate end of the 
work of creafion itself. For though God may act for an 
end that is ultimate in a lower sense, in some of his works 
of providence, which is not the ultimate end of the crea- 
tion of the world, yet this doth not take place with regard 
to the works of providence in general ; for God’s works 
of providence in general, are the same with the general use 
to which he puts the world he has made. And we may 
well argue from what we see of the general wse which God 
makes of the world, to the general end for which he de- 
signed the world. Though there may be some ends of 
particular works of providence, that were not the dast end 
of the creation, which are in themselves grateful to God in 
such particular emergent circumstances, and so are last 
ends in an inferior sense ; yet this is only in certain cases, 
or particular occasions. Butif they are last ends of God’s 
proceedings in the use of the world im general, this shows 
that his making them last ends coesnotdepend on particular 
cases and circumstances, but the nature of things in gene- 
ral, and his general design in the being and constitution of 
the universe. 

Ninthly, If there be but one thing that is originally, and 
independent on any future supposed cases, agreeable to 
God, to be obtained by the creation of the world, then 
there can be but one lust end of God’s work, in this highest 
sense. But if there are various things, properly diverse 
one from another, that are absolutely ane independently 
agreeable to the Divine Being, which are actually obtained 
by the creation of the world, then there were several ulti- 
mate ends of the creation in that highest sense. 
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WHEREIN IS CONSIDERED, WHAT REASON TEACHES CON- 
CERNING THIS AFFAIR, 


SEORu Ls 
Some thongs observed in general, which reason dictates. 


Havinc observed these things, to prevent confusion, I 
now proceed to consider what vy, and what may not, be 
supposed to be God’s ultimate end in the creation of the 
world. 
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Indeed this affair seems properly to be an affair of di- 
vine revelation. In order to be determined what was 
designed, in the creating of the astonishing fabric of the 
universe we behold, it becomes us to attend to, and rely 
on, what HE has told us, who was the architect. He best 
knows his own heart, and what his own ends and designs 
were, in the wonderful works which he has wrought. Nor 
is it to be supposed that mankind—who, while destitute 
of revelation, by the utmost improvements of their own 
reason, and advances in science and philosophy, could 
come to no clear and established determination who the 
author of the world was—would ever have obtained any 
tolerable settled judgment of the end which the author of 
it proposed to himself in so vast, complicated, and won- 
derful a work of his hands. And though it be true, that 
the revelation which God has given to men, as a light 
shining in a dark place, has been the occasion of great 
improvement of their faculties, and has taught men how 
to use their reason; and though mankind now, through 
the long-continued assistance they have had by‘this divine 
light, have come to great attainments in the habitual ex- 
ercise of reason; yet I confess it would be relying too 
much on reason, to determine the affair of God’s last end 
im the creation of the world, without being herein princi- 
pally guided by divine revelation, since God has given a 
revelation containing instructions concerning this very 
matter. Nevertheless, as objections have chiefly been 
made, against what I think the Scriptures have truly re- 
vealed, from the pretended dictates of reason, I would, in 
the first place, soberly consider in a few things, what 
seems rational to be supposed concerning this affair ;— 
and then proceed to consider what light divine revelation 
gives us in it. 

As to the first of these, I think the following things ap- 
pear to be the dictates of reason : 

1. That no nation of God’s last end in the creation of 
the world, is agreeable to reason, which would truly imply 
any indigence, insufficiency, and mutability in God; or 
any dependence of the Creator on the creature, for any part 
of his perfection or happiness. Because it is evident, by 
both Scripture and reason, that God is infinitely, eternally, 
unchangeably, and independently glorious and happy: 
that he cannot be profited by, or receive any thing from, 
the creature; or be the subject of any sufferings, or dimi- 
nution of his glory and felicity, from any other being. 
The notion of God creating the world, in order to receive 
any thing properly from the creature, is not only contrary 
to the nature of God, but inconsistent with the notion of 
creation; which implies a being receiving its existence, 
and all that belongs to it, out of nothing. And this im- 
plies the most perfect, absolute, and universal derivation 
and dependence. Now, if the creature receives its ALL 
from God, entirely and perfectly, how is it possible that z 
should have any thing to add to God, to make hii in any 
respect more than he was before, and so the Creator be- 
come dependent on the creature ? ‘ 

2. Whatsoever is good and valuable in itself, is worthy 
that God should value it with an ultimate respect. It is 
therefore worthy to be made the dast end of his operation ; 
if it be properly capable of being attaimed. For it may be 
supposed that some things; valuable and excellent in them- 
selves, are not properly capable of being attained in any 
divine operation; because their existence, in all possible 
respects, must be conceived of as prior to any divine 
operation. Thus God’s existence and infinite perfection, 
though infinitely valuable in themselves, cannot be sup- 
posed to be the end of any divine operation ; for we cannot 


‘conceive of them as, in any respect, consequent on any 


works of God. But whatever is in tése/f valuable, abso- 
lutely so, and is capable of being sought and aétained, is 
worthy to be made a last end of the divine operation.— 
srefore 
re Niet that be which is im itse/f most valuable, 
and was so originally, prior to the creation of the world, 
and which is attainable by the creation, if there be any 
thing which was superior in value to all others, that must 
be worthy to be God's /as¢ end in the creation; and also 
worthy to be his highest end.—In consequence of this it 
will follow, é 
4, That if God himself be, in any respect, properly ca- 
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pable of being his own end in the creation of the world, 
then it is reasonable to suppose that he had respect to 
himself, as his last and highest end, in this work ; because 
he is worthy in himself to be so, being infinitely the great- 
est and best of beings. All things else, with regard to 
worthiness, importance, and excellence, are perfectly as 
nothing in comparison of him. And therefore, if God has 
respect to things according to their nature and proportions, 
he must necessarily have the greatest respect to himself. 
It would be against the perfection of his nature, his wis- 
dom, holiness, and perfect rectitude, whereby he is dis- 
posed to do every thing that is fit to be done, to yee 
otherwise. At least, a great part of the moral rectitude of 
God, whereby he is disposed to every thing that is fit, 
suitable, and amiable in itself, consists in his having the 
highest regard to that which is in itself highest and 
best. The moral rectitude of God must consist in a due 
respect to things that are objects of moral respect ; that is, 
to intelligent beings capable of moral actions and relations. 
And therefore it must chiefly consist in giving due respect 
to that Being to whom most is due; for God is infinitely 
the most worthy of regard. The worthiness of others is as 
nothing to his; so that to him belongs all possible respect. 
To him belongs the whole of the respect that any intelli- 
gent being is capable of. To him belongs art the heart. 
Therefore, if moral rectitude of heart consists im paying 
the respect of the heart which is due, or which fitness and 
suitableness requires, fitness requires infinitely the greatest 
regard to be paid to God; and the denying of supreme 
regard here would be a conduct infinitely the most unfit. 
Hence it will follow, that the moral rectitude of the dis- 
position, inclination, or affection of God CHIEFLY consists 
In a regard to HIMSELF, infinitely above his regard to all 
other beings; or, in other words, his holiness consists in 
this. 

And if it be thus fit that God should have a supreme 
regard to himself, then it is fit that this supreme regard 
should appear in those things by which he makes himself 
known,,or by his word and works; i. e. in what he says, 
and in what he does. If it be an infinitely amiable thing 
in God, that he should have a supreme regard to himself, 
then it is an amiable thing that he should act as having a 
chief regard to himself; or act in such a manner, as to 
show that he has such a regard: that what is highest in 
God’s heart, may be highest in his actions and conduct. 
And if it was God’s intention, as there is great reason to 
think it was, that his works should exhibit an wnage of 
himself their author, that it might brightly appear by his 
works what manner of being he is, and afford a proper re- 
presentation of his divine excellencies, and especially his 
moral excellence, consisting in the disposition of his heart ; 
then it is reasonable to suppose that his works are so 
wrought as to show this supreme respect to himself, wherein 
his moral excellence primarily consists. 

When we are considering what would be most fit for 
God chiefly to respect, with regard to the universality of 
things, it may help us to judge with greater ease and satis- 
faction, to consider, what we can suppose would be deter- 
mined by some third being of perfect wisdom and rectitude, 
that should be perfectly indifferent and disinterested. Or 
if we make the supposition, that infinitely wise justice and 
rectitude were a distinct disinterested person, whose office 
it was to determine how things shall be most properly or- 
dered in the whole kingdom of existence, including king 
and subjects, God and his creatures; and, upon a view 
of the whole, to decide what regard should prevail in all 
proceedings. Now such a judge, in adjusting the proper 
measures and kinds of regard, would weigh things in an 
even balance; taking care, that a greater part of the 
whole should be more respected, than the lesser, in pro- 
portion (other things being equal) to the measure of exist- 
ence. So that the degree of regard should always be in a 
proportion compounded of the proportion of existence, and 
proportion of excellence, or according to the degree of great- 
ness and goodness, considered conjunctly. Such an arbiter, 
im considering the system of created intelligent beings by 
itself, would determine, that the system in general, consist- 
ing of many millions, was of greater importance, and 
worthy ofa greater share of regard, than only one individual. 
For, however considerable some of the individuals might | 
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be, no one exceeds others so much as to countervail all the 
system. And if this judge consider not only the system of 
created beings, but the system of being in general, compre- 
hending the sum total of universal existence, both Creator 
and creature ; still every part must be considered accord- 
ing to its importance, or the measure it has of existence 
and excellence. To determine then, what proportion of 
regard is to be allotted to the Creator, and all his creatures 
taken together, both must be as it were put in the balance; 
the Supreme Being, with all in him that is great and excel- 
lent, is to be compared with all that is to be found in the 
whole creation: and according as the former is found to 
outweigh, in such proportion is he to havea greater share 
of regard. And in this case, as the whole system 0} 

created beings, in comparison of the Creator, would be 

found as the light dust of the balance, or even as nothing 
and vanity; so the arbiter must determine accordingly 

with respect to the degrce in which God should be regard . 
ed, by all intelligent existence, in all actions and proceed- 
ings, determinations and effects whatever, whether creating, 
preserving, using, disposing, changing, or destroying. And 

as the Creator is infinite, and has all possible existence, 

perfection, and excellence, so he must have all possible 
regard. As he is every way the first and supreme, and as 

his excellency is in all respects the supreme beauty and 

glory, the original good, and fountain of all good; so he 

must have in all respects the supreme regard. And as he 

is God over all, to whom all are properly subordinate, and 

on whom all depend, worthy to reign as supreme Head, 

with absolute and universal dominion; so it is fit that he 

should be so regarded by all, and in all proceedings and 

effects through the whole system: The universality of 
things, in their whole compass and series, should look to 

him, in such a manner, as that respect to him should reign 

over all respect to other things, and regard to creatures 

should, universally, be subordinate and subject. 

When I speak of regard to be thus adjusted in the 
universal system, I mean the regard of the swm total; all 
intelligent existence, created and uncreated. For it is fit, 
that the regard of the Creator should be proportioned to 
the worthiness of objects, as well as the regard of creatures. 
Thus, we must conclude, that such an arbiter as I have 
supposed, would determine, that the whole universe, in 
all its actings, proceedings, revolutions, and entire series 
of events, should proceed with a view to God, as the su- 
preme and last end; that every wheel, in all its rotations, 
should move with a constant invariable regard to him as 
the ultimate end of all; as perfectly and uniformly, as if 
the whole system were animated and directed by one 
common soul. Or, as if such an arbiter as I have before 
supposed, possessed of perfect wisdom and rectitude, be- 
came the common soul of the universe, and actuated and 
governed it in all its motions. 

Thus I have gone upon the supposition of a third dis- 
interested person. The thing supposed is impossible; 
but the case is, nevertheless, just the same, as to what is 
most fit and suitable in itself. For it is most certainly 
proper for God to act, according to the greatest fitness, and 
he knows what the greatest fitness is, as much as if perfect 
rectitude were a distinct person to direct him. God him- 
self is possessed of that perfect discernment and rectitude 
which have been supposed. It belongs to him as supreme 
arbiter, and to his infinite wisdom and rectitude, to state 
all rules and measures of proceedings. And seeing these 
attributes of God are infinite, and most absolutely perfect, 
they are not the less fit to order and dispose, because they 
are in him, who is a being concerned, and not a third person 
that is disinterested. For being interested unfits a person 
to be an arbiter or judge, no otherwise, than as interest 
tends to mislead his judgment, or incline him to act con- 
trary to it. But that God should be in danger of either, 
1s contrary to the supposition of his being absolutely 
perfect. And as there must be some supreme judge of 
fitness and propriety in the universality of things, or 
otherwise there could be no order, it therefore belongs to 
God, whose are all things, who is perfectly fit for this 
office, and who alone is so, to state all things according to 
the most perfect fitness and rectitude, as much as if perfect 
rectitude were a distinct person. We may therefore be 
sure it is and will be done. 
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I should think that these things might incline us to 
suppose, that God has not forgot himself, in the ends 
which he proposed in the creation of the world; but that 
he has so stated these ends, (however self-sufficient, im- 
mutable, and independent,) as therein plainly to show a 
supreme regard to himself. Whether this can be, or whe- 
ther God has done thus, must be considered afterwards, as 
also what may be objected against this view of things. 

5. Whatsoever is good, amiable, and valuable in itself, 
absolutely and originally, (which facts and events show that 
God aimed at in the creation of the world,) must be sup- 
posed to be regarded or aimed at by God ultimately, or as 
an ultimate end of creation. For we must suppose, from 
the perfection of God’s nature, that whatsoever is valuable 
and amiable in itself, simply and absolutely considered, 
God values simply for itself; because God's judgment and 
esteem are according to truth. But if God values a thing 
simply and absolutely on its own account, then it is the 
ultimate object of his value. For to suppose that he values 
itonly for some farther end, is in direct contradiction to 
the present supposition, which is, that he values it abso- 
lutely, and for itself. Hence it most clearly follows, that 
if that which God values for téself, appears, in fact and ex- 
perience, to be what he seeks by any thing he does, he 
must regard it as an ultimate end. And, therefore, if he 
seeks it in creating the world, or any part of the world, it is 
an ultimate end of the work of creation. Having got thus 
far, we may now proceed a step farther, and assert, 

6. Whatsoever thing is actually the effect of the creation 
of the world, which is simply and absolutely valuable in 
itself, that thing is an ultimate end of God’s creating the 
world. We see that it is a good which God aimed at by 
the creation of the world; because he has actually attained 
it by that means. For we may justly infer what God in- 
tends, by what he actually does ; because he does nothing 
inadvertently, or without design. But whatever God in- 
tends to attain, from a value for it, in his actions and 
works, that he see's in those acts and works. Because, 
for an agent to intend to attain something he values by the 
means he uses, is the same thing as to seek it by those 
means. And this is the same as to make that thing his 
end in those means. Now, it being, by the supposition, 
what God values ultimately, it must therefore, by the pre- 
ceding position, be aimed at by God, as an ultimate end of 
2reating the world. 


SECT. IT. 


Some further observations concerning those things which 


reason leads us to suppose God aimed at in the creation of 


the world. 


From what was last observed, it seems to be the most 
proper way of proceeding—as we would see what light 
reason will give us, respecting the particular end’ or ends 
God had ultimately in view in the creation of the world— 
to consider, what thing or things are actually the effect or 
consequence of the creation of the world, that are simply 
and originally valuable in themselves. And this is what 
I would directly proceed to, without entering on any 
tedious metaphysical inquiries, wherein fitness, or amiable- 
ness, consists ; referring what I say to the dictates of the 
reader’s mind, on sedate and calm reflection. 

1. It seems a thing in itself proper and desirable, that 
the glorious attributes of God, which consist in a sufficiency 
to certain acts and effects, should be everted in the produc- 
tion of such effects as might manifest his infinite power, 
wisdom, righteousness, goodness, &c. If the world had 
not been created, these attributes never would have had 
any exercise. The power of God, which is a sufficiency in 
him to produce great effects, must for ever have been dor- 
mant and useless as to any effect. The divine wisdom and 
prudence would have had no exercise in any wise contri- 
vance, any prudent proceeding, or disposal of things ; for 
there would have been no objects of contrivance or disposal. 


* “ The end of wisdom (says Mr. G. Tennent, in his sermon at the open- 
ing of the presbyterian church of Philadelphia) is design ; the end of power 
is action ; the end of goodness is doing good. To suppose these perfections 
not to be exerted would be to represent them as insignificant. Of what use 
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The same might be observed of God’s justice, goodness, 
and ruth. Indeed God might have known as perfectly 
that he possessed these attributes, if they never had been 
exerted or expressed in any effect. _ But then, if the attri- 
butes which consist in a sufficiency for correspondent effects, 
are in themselves excellent, the evercises of them must like- 
wise be excellent. If it be an excellent thing, that there 
should be a sufficiency for a certain kind of action or 
Operation, the excellency of such a sufficiency must consist 
in its relation to this kind of operation or effect ; but that 
could not be, unless the operation itself were excellent. A 
sufficiency for any work is no further valuable, than the 
work itself is valuable.* As God therefore esteems these 
attributes themselves valuable, and delights in them ; so it 
is natural to suppose that he delights in their proper er- 
ercise and expression. For the same reason that he esteems 
his own sufficiency wisely to contrive and dispose effects, 
he also will esteem the wise contrivance and disposition 
itself. And forthe same reason, as he delights in his own 
disposition to do justly, and to dispose of things according 
to truth and just proportion; so he must delight in such a 
righteous disposal itself. 

2. It seems to be a thing in itself fit and desirable, that 
the glorious perfections of God should be known, and the 
operations and expressions of them seen, by other beings 
besides himself. i it be fit that God’s power and wisdom, 
&c. should be exercised and expressed in some effects, and 
not lie eternally dormant, then it seems proper that these 
exercises should appear, and not be totally hidden and un- 
known. For if they are, it will be pet the same, as to the 
above purpose, as if they were not. / God as perfectly knew 
himself and his perfections, had as perfect an idea of the 
exercises and effects they were sufficient for, antecedently to 
any such actual operations of them, and since. If, there- 
fore, it be nevertheless a thing in itself valuable, and wor- 
thy to be desired, that these glorious perfections be actually 
exhibited in their correspondent effects ; then it seems also, 
that the knowledge of these perfections and discoveries is 
valuable in itself absolutely considered ; and that it is de- 
sirable that this knowledge should exist. } It is a thing in- 
finitely good in itself, that God's glory sliould be known by 
a glorious society of created beings. And that there 
should be in them an increasing knowledge of God to all 
eternity, is worthy to be regarded by him, to whom it be- 
longs to order what is fittest and best. If existence is more 
worthy than defect and non-entity, and if any created ex- 
istence is in itseif worthy to be, then knowledge is ; and if 
any knowledge, then the most excellent sort of knowledge, 
viz. that of God and his glory. This knowledge is one of 
the highest, most real, and substantial parts of all created 
existence, most remote from non-entity and defect. 

3. As it is desirable in itself that God’s glory should be 
known, so when known it seems equally reasonable it 
should be esteemed and delighted in, answerably to its 
dignity. There is no more reason to esteem it a suitable 
thing, that there should be an idea in the understanding 
corresponding unto the glorious object, than that there 
should be a corresponding affection im the will. If the per 
fection itself be excellent, the knowledge of it is excellent, 
and so is the esteem and love of it excellent. And as 
it is fit that God should love and esteem his own ezcel- 
lence, it is also fit that he should value and esteem the 
love of his excellency. And if it becomes a being highly to 
value himself, it is fit that he should love to have himself 
valued and esteemed. Ifthe idea of God’s perfection in 
the understanding be valuable, then the love of the heart 
seems to be more especially valuable,as moral beauty espe- 
cially consists in the disposition and affection of the heart. 

4. As there is an infinite fulness of all possible good in 
Jod—a fulness of every perfection, of all excellency and 
beauty, and of infinite happiness—and as this fulness is 
capable of communication, or emanation ad evtra ; so it 
seems a thing amiable and valuable in itse/f that this in 
finite fountain of good should send forth abundant streams. 
And as this is in itself excellent, so a disposiécon to this in 
the Divine Being, must be looked upon as an excellent dis- 


d God's wisdom be, if it had nothing to design or direct? To what 
hea abnightiness, if it never brought any thirg to pass? And of 
what avail his goodness, if it never did any good?” 
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position. Such an emanation of good is, in some sense, a 
multiplication of it. So far as the stream may be looked 
upon as any thing besides the fountain, so far it may be 
looked on as an increase of good. And if the fulness of 
good that is in the fountain, is in itself excellent, then the 
emanation, which is as it were an increase, repetition, or 
multiplication of it, is excellent. Thus it is fit, since there 
is an infinite fountain of light and knowledge, that this 
light should shine forth in beams of communicated know- 
ledge and understanding ; and, as there is an infinite foun- 
tain of holiness, moral excellence, and beauty, that so it 
should flow out in communicated holiness. And that, as 
there is an infinite fulness of joy and happiness, so these 
should have an emanation, and become a fountain flowing 
out in abundant streams, as beams from the sun. 

Thus it appears reasonable to suppose, that it was God’s 
last end, that there might be a glorious and abundant 
emanation of his infinite fulness of good ad extra, or with- 
out himself; and that the disposition to communicate him- 
self, or diffuse his own FULNESS,* was what moved him 
to create the world. But here I observe, that there would 
be some impropriety in saying, that a disposition in God 
to communicate himself to the creature, moved him to 
create the world. For an inclination in God to communi- 
cate himself to an object, seems to presuppose the exis¢- 
ence of the object, at least in idea. But the diffusive 
disposition that excited God to give creatures existence, 
was rather afcommunicative disposition in general, or a dis- 


2 —“position in the fulness of the divinity to flow out and 


diffuse itself.\Thus the disposition there is in the root and 
stock of a tree to diffuse sap and life, is doubtless the 
reason of their communication to its buds, leaves, and 
fruits, after these exist. But a disposition to communi- 
cate of its life and sap to its fruits, is not so properly the 
cause of its producing those fruits, as its disposition to 
diffuse its sap and life in general. { Therefore, to speak 
strictly according to truth, we may suppose, that a dispo- 
sition in God, as an original property of his nature, to an 


_ emanation of his own infinite fulness, was what excited him 


to creale the world; and so, that the emanation itself was 
aimed at by him as a last end of the creation. ' 
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SECT. III. 


Wherein it is considered how, on the supposition of God’s 
making the forementioned things his lust end, he mani- 
Jests a supreme and ultimate regard to himself in all his 
works. 


Iw the last section I observed some things which are 
actually the consequence of the creation of the world, 
which seem absolutely valuable in themselves, and so 
worthy to be made God’s last end in his work. I now 
pene to inquire, how God’s making such things as these 
us last end, is consistent with his making himse/f his last 
end, or his manifesting an ultimate respect to himself in 
his acts and works. Because it is agreeable to the dictates 
of reason, that in all his proceedings he should set himself 
highest ; therefore, I would endeavour to show, how his 
infinite love to and delight in himself, will naturally cause 
him to value and delight in these things: or rather, how a 
value to these things is implied in his value of that infinite 
fulness of good that is in himself. 

Now, with regard to the first of the particulars mention- 
ed above—God’s regard to the exercise of those attributes 
of his nature, in their proper operations and effects, which 
consist in a sufficiency for these operations—it is not hard 
to conceive that God’s regard to himself, and value for his 
own perfections, should cause him to value these exercises 
and expressions of his perfections; inasmuch as their ex- 
cellency consists in their relation to use, exercise, and ope- 
ration. God’s love to himself, and his own attributes, will 
therefore make him delight in that which is the use, end, 
and operation of these attributes. If one highly esteem 
and delight in the virtues of a friend, as wisdom, justice, 
&c. that have relation to action, this will make him delight 


* T shall often use the phrase God's fulness, as signifying and compre- 
hending all the good which is in God natural and moral, either excellence 
or happiness: partly, because I know of no better phrase to be used in 
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in the exercise and genuine effects of these virtues. So if 
God both esteem and delight in his own perfections and 
virtues, he cannot but value and delight in the expressions 
and genuine effects of them. So that in delighting in the 
expressions of his perfections, he manifests a delight in him- 
self; and in making these expressions of his own perfec- 
tions his end, he makes himself his end. : P 

And with respect to the second and third particulars, 
the matter is no less plain. For he that loves any being, 
and has a disposition highly to prize and greatly to de- | 
light in his virtues and perfections, must from the same 
disposition be well pleased to have his excellencies known, 
acknowledged, esteemed, and prized by others. He that 
loves any thing, naturally loves the approbation of that 
thing, and is opposite to the disapprobation of it. Thus 
it is when one loves the virtues of a friend. And thus it 
will necessarily be, if a being loves himself and highly 
prizes his own excellencies ; and thus it is fit it should 
be, if it be fit he should thus love himself, and prize his 
own valuable qualities; that is, it is fit that he should 
take delight in his own excellencies being seen, acknow- 
ledged, esteemed, and delighted in. This is implied in a 
love to himself and his own perfections; and in making 
this his end, he makes himself his end. 

And with respect to the fourth and last particular, viz. 
God’s being disposed to an abundant communication, and 
glorious emanation, of that infinite fulness of good which 
he possesses, as of his own knowledge, excellency, and 
happiness, in the manner he does; if we thoroughly con- 
sider the matter, it will appear, that herein also God 
makes himself his end, in such a sense, as plainly to 
manifest and testify a supreme and ultimate regard to 
himself. 

Merely in this disposition to cause an emanation of his 
glory and fulness—which is prior to the existence of any 
other being, and is to be considered as the inciting cause 
of giving existence to other beings—God cannot so pro- 
perly be said to make the creature his end, as himself. For 
the creature is not as vet considered as existing. This dis- 
position or desire in God, must be prior to the existence 
of the creature, even in foresight. For it is a disposition 
that is the original ground even of the future, intended, and 
foreseen existence of the creature. God’s benevolence, as 
it respects the creature, may be taken either in a larger or 
stricter sense. In a larger sense, it may signify nothing 
diverse from that good disposition in his nature to commu- 
nicate of his own fulness in general; as his knowledge, 
his holiness, and happiness; and to give creatures exist- 
ence in order to it. This may be called benevolence, or 
love, because it is the same good disposition that is exer- 
cised in love. It is the very fountain from whence love 
originally proceeds, when taken in the most proper sense ; 
and it has the same general tendency and effect in the crea- 
ture’s well-being. But yet this cannot have any particular 
present or future created existence for its object ; because 
it is prior to any such object, and the verv source of the 
futurition of its existence. Nor is it really diverse from 
God’s love to himself; as will more clearly appear after- 
wards. 

But God’s love may be taken more strictly, for this 
general disposition to communicate good, as directed to 
particular objects. Love, in the most strict and proper 
sense, presupposes the existence of the object beloved, at 
least in idea and expectation, and represented to the mind 
as future. God did not love angels in the strictest sense, 
but in consequence of his intending to create them, and so 
having an idea of future existing angels. Therefore his 
love to them was not properly what excited him to intend 
to create them. Love or benevolence, strictly taken, pre- 
supposes an existing object, as much as pity a miserable 
suffering object. 

_This propensity m God to diffuse himself, may be con- 
sidered as a propensity to himself diffused ; or to his own 
glory existing in its emanation. A respect to himself, or 
an infinite propensity to and delight in his own glory, is 
that which causes him to incline to its being abundantly 
diffused, and to delight in the emanation of it. Thus, that 


this general meaning; and partly, because I am led hereto by some 


the inspired writers, particularly the apostle Paul i 
phrase in this sense. B z r ae wr nee 
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nature in a tree, by which it puts forth buds, shoots out 
branches, and brings forth leaves and fruit, is a disposition 
that terminates in its own complete self. And so the dis- 
position in the sun to shine, or abundantly to diffuse its 
fulness, warmth, and brightness, is only a tendency to its 
Own most glorious and complete state. So God looks on 
the communication of himself, and the emanation of his 
infinite glory, to belong to the fulness and completeness of 
himself ; as though he were not in his most glorious state 
‘without it. Thus the church of Christ, (toward whom 
and in whom are the emanations of his glory, and the 


communication of his fulness,) is called the fulness of 


Christ ; as though he were not in his complete state with- 
out her; like Adam without Eve. And the church is 
called the glory of Christ, as the woman is the glory of the 
man, 1 Cor. xi. 7. Isa. xlvi. 13. I will place salvation in 
Sion, for Israel My GLory.*—Indeed, after the creatures 
are imtended to be created, God may be conceived of 
as being moved by benevolence to them, in the strictest 
sense, in bis dealings with them. His exercising’ his good- 
ness, and gratifying his benevolence to them in particular, 
may be the spring of all God’s proceedings through the 
universe ; as being now the determined way of gratifying 
his general inclination to diffuse himself. Here God act- 
ing for himself, or making himself his last end, and his 
acting for their sake, are not to be set in opposition; they 
are rather to be considered as coinciding one with the 
other, and implied one in the other. But yet God is to 
be considered as first and original in his regard; and the 
creature is the object of God’s regard, consequently, and 
by implication, as being as it were comprehended in God; 
as it shall be more particularly observed presently. 

But how God’s value for, and delight in, the emanations 
of his fulness in the work of creation, argues his delight in 
the infinite fulness of good in himself, and the supreme 
reyard he has for himself; and that in making these 
emanations, he ultimately makes himself his end in crea- 
tion; will more clearly appear by considering more par- 
ticularly the nature and circumstances of these communi- 
cations of God’s fulness. 

One part of that divine fulness which is communicated, 
is the divine knowledge. That communicated knowledge, 
which must be supposed to pertain to God’s last end in 
creating the world, is the creature’s knowledge of nim. For 
this is the end of all other knowledge; and even the 
faculty of understanding would be vain without it. And 
this knowledge is most properly a communication of God’s 
infinite knowledge, which primarily consists in the know- 
ledge of himself. God, in making this his end, makes 
himself his end. This knowledge in the creature, is but a 
conformity to God. It is the image of God’s own know- 
ledge of himself. It is a participation of the same ; though 
infinitely less in degree: as particular beams of the sun 
communicated are the light and glory of the sun itself, in 

art. 

3 Besides, God’s glory is the object of this knowledge, or 
the thing known; so that God is glorified in it, as hereby 
his excellency is seen. As therefore God values himself, 
as he delights in his own knowledge, he must delight in 
every thing of that nature: as he delights in his own light, 
he must delight in every beam of that light; and as he 
highly values his own excellency, he must be well pleased 
in having it manifested, and so glorified. 

Another emanation of divine fulness, is the communica- 
tion of virtue and holiness to the creature: this is a com- 
munication of God’s holiness; so that hereby the creature 
partakes of God’s own moral excellency ; which is properly 
the beauty of the divine nature. And as God delights in 
his own beauty, he must necessarily delight in the creature’s 
holiness ; which is a conformity to and participation of it, 
as truly as a brightness of a jewel, held in the sun’s beams, 
is a participation or derivation of the sun’s brightness, 
though immensely less in degree. And then it must be 


* remarkable is that place, John xii. 23, 24. And Jesus answered 
_ ing, The hour is ore that the Son of man should be glorified. 
Verily, I say unto you, except a corn 0 wheat fali into the ground and 
die, it abidéth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. Christ 
had respect herein to the blessed frnits of his death, in the conversion, 
salvation, and eternal happiness of those that should be redeemed by him. 
This consequence of his death, he calls his glory; and his obtaining this 
fruit, he calls his being glorified; as the flourishing, beautiful produce of a 
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considered wherein this holiness in the creature consists, 
viz. in love, which is the comprehension of all true virtue; 
and primarily in love to God, which is exercised in a 
high esteem of God, admiration of his perfections, com- 
placency in them, and praise of them. All which things 
are nothing else but the heart exalting, magnifving, or 
glorifying God; which, as I showed before, God neces- 
sarily approves of, and is pleased with, as he loves him- 
self, and values the glory of his own nature. 

_ Another part of God’s fulness which he communicates, 
is his happiness. This happiness consists in enjoying and 
rejoicing in himself; and so does also the creature’s hap- 
piess. It is a participation of what is in God; and God 
and his glory are the objective ground of it. ‘The happi- 
ness of the creature consists in rejoicing in God; by which 
also God is magnified and exalted. Joy, or the exulting 
of the heart in God’s glory, is one thing that belongs to 
praise. So that God is all in all, with respect to each part 
of that communication of the divine fulness which is made 
to the creature. What is communicated is divine, or 
something of God; and each communication is of that 
nature, that the creature to whom it is made, is thereby 
conformed to God, and united to him: and that in pro- 
portion as the communication is greater or less. And the 
communication itself is no other, in the very nature of it, 
than that wherein the very honour, exaltation, and praise 
of God consists. 

And it is farther to be considered, that what God aimed 
at in the creation of the world, as the end which he had 
ultimately in view, was that communication of himself 
which he intended through all eternity. And if we attend 
to the nature and circumstances of this eternal emanation 
of divine good, it will more clearly show How, in making 
this his end, God testifies a supreme respect to himself, and 
makes himself his end. There are many reasons to think 
that what God has in view, in an increasing communica- 
tion of himself through eternity, is an increasing knowledge 
of God, love to him, and joy in him. And it is to be con- 
sidered, that the more those divine communications increase 
in the creature, the more it becomes one with God: for so 
much the more is it united to God in love, the heart is - 
drawn nearer and nearer to God, and the union with him 
becomes more firm and close: and, at the same time, the 
creature becomes more and more conformed to God. The 
image is more and more perfect, and so the good that is 
in the creature comes for ever nearer and nearer to an 
identity with that which is in God. Jn the view therefore 
of God, who has a comprehensive prospect of the increas- 
ing union and conformity through eternity, it must be an 
infinitely strict and perfect nearness, conformity, and one- 
ness. For it will for ever come nearer and nearer to that 
strictness and perfection of union which there is between 
the Father and the Son. So that in the eyes of God, who 
perfectly sees the whole of it, in its infinite progress and 
increase, it must come to an eminent fulfilment of Christ’s 
request, in Jobn xvii. 21, 23. That they all may be one, 
as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us; Lin themand thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in onE- In this view, those elect creatures, 
which must be looked upon as the end of all the rest of 
the creation, considered with respect to the whole of their 
eternal duration, and as such made God's end, must be 
viewed as being, as it were, one with God. ‘They were 
respected as brought home to him, united with him, center- 
ing most perfectly, as it were swallowed up in hit: so 
that his respect to them finally coincides, and becomes one 
and the same, with respect to himself. The interest of 
the creature is, as it were, God’s own interest, in propor- 
tion to the degree of their relation and union to God. 
Thus the interest of a man’s fwmily is looked upon as the 
same with his own interest; because of the relation they 
stand in to him, his propriety in them, and their strict 
union with him. But God’s elect creatures, with respect 


sat sown in the ground is its glory. Without this he is alone, as 
Areata Eve was Greatds But from him, by his death, proceeds 
a glorious offspring ; in which are communicated his fulness and glory: As 
from Adam, in his deep sleep, proceeds the woman, a beautiful companion 
to fill his emptiness, and relieve his solitariness; by Christ's death, his ful- 
ness is abundantly diffused in many streams; and expressed in the beauty 
and glory of a great multitude of his spiritual offspring. 
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to their eternal duration, are infinitely dearer to God, than 
a man’s family is to him. What has been said shows, 
that as all things are from God, as their first cause and 
fountain ; so all things tend ¢o him, and in their progress 
come nearer and nearer to him through all eternity : which 
argues, that he who is their first cause is their last end.* 


SECT. IV. 


Some objections considered, which may be made against the 
reasonableness of what has bcen said of God making kim- 
self his last end. 

Ossect. I. Some may object against what has been said 
as being inconsistent with God’s absolute independence 
and immutability: particularly, as though God were in- 
clined to a communication of his fulness, and emanations 
of his own glory, as being his own most glorious and com- 
plete state. It may be thought that this does not well 
consist with God, being self-existent from all eternity ; 
absolutely perfect in himself, in the possession of infinite 
and independent good. And that, in general, to suppose 
that Oba makes himself his end, in the creation of the 
world, seems to suppose that he aims at some interest or 
happiness of his own, not easily reconcilable with his 
being perfectly and infinitely happy in himself. If it could 
be supposed that God needed any thing; or that the good- 
ness of his creatures could extend to him; or that they 
could be profitable to him; it might be fit, that God 
should make himself, and his own interest, his highest 
and last end in creating the world. But seeing that God 
is above all need, and all capacity of being made better or 
happier in any respect ; to what purpose should God make 
himself his end, or seek to advance himself in any respect 
by any of his works? How absurd is it to suppose that 
God should do such great things, with a view to obtain 
what he is already most perfectly possessed of, and was so 
from all eternity ; and therefore cannot now possibly need, 
nor with any colour of reason be supposed to seek ! 

Ans. 1. Many have wrong notions of God’s happi- 
ness, as resulting from his absolute self-sufficience, inde- 
pendence, and immutability. Though it be true, that God’s 
glory and happiness are in and of himself, are infinite and 
cannot be added to, and unchangeable, for the whole and 
every part of which he is perfectly independent of the 
creature ; yet it does not hence follow, nor is it true, that 
God has no real and proper delight, pleasure, or happiness, 
in any of his acts or communications relative to the crea- 
ture, or effects he produces in them; or in any thing he 
sees in the creature’s qualifications, dispositions, actions 
and state. 

God may have a real and proper pleasure or happiness 
in seeing the happy state of the creature; yet this may not 
be different from his delight in himself; being a delight in 
his own infinite goodness ; or the exercise of that glorious 
propensity of his nature to diffuse and communicate him- 
self, and so gratifying this inclination of his own heart. 
This delight which God has in his creature’s happiness, 
cannot properly be said to be what God receives from the 
creature. or it is only the effect of his own work in and 
communications to the creature ; in making it, and admit- 
ting it to a participation of his fulness. As the sun receives 
nothing from the jewel that receives its light, and shines 
only by a participation of its brightness. 

With respect also to the creature’s holiness; God may 
have a proper delight and joy in imparting this to the 
creature, as gratifying hereby his inclination to communi- 
cate of his own excellent fulness. God may delight, with 
true and great pleasure, in beholding that beauty which is 
an image and communication of his own beauty, an expres- 
sion and manifestation of his own loveliness. And this is 
so far from being an instance of his happiness not being in 
and from himself, that it is an evidence that he is happy in 
himself, or delights and has pleasure in his own beauty. If 
he did not take pleasure in the expression of his own beauty, 
it would rather be an evidence that he does not delight in 
his own beauty ; that he hath not his happiness and enjoy- 


* This remark must be understood with limitation ; as expressing the effect 
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ment in his own bea: ty and perfection. So that if we sup- 
pose God has real pleasure and happiness in the holy love 
and praise of his saints, as the image and communication 
of his own holiness, it is not properly any pleasure distinct 
from the pleasure he has in himself; but it is truly an in- 
stance of it. ; d 

And with respect to God’s being glorified in those per- 
fections wherein his glory consists, expressed in their cor- 
responding effects,—as his wisdom, in wise designs and 
well-contrived works, his power, in great effects, his justice, 
in acts of righteousness, his goodness, in communicating 
happiness,—this does not argue that his pleasure is not in 
himself, and his own glory ; but the contrary. It is the 
necessary consequence of his delighting im the glory of his 
nature, that he delights in the emanation and effulgence 
of it. 

Nor do these things argue any dependence in God on the 
creature for happiness. Though he has real pleasure in the 
creature’s holiness and happiness, yet this is not properly 
any pleasure which he receives from the creature. For 
these things are what he gives the creature. They are 
wholly and entirely from him. His rejoicing therein is 
rather a rejoicing in his own acts, and his own glory ex- 
pressed in those acts, than a joy derived from the creature. 
God’s joy is dependent on nothing besides his own act, 
which he exerts with an absolute and independent power. 
And yet, in some sense, it can be truly said, that God has 
the more delight and pleasure for the holiness and happi- 
ness of his creatures. Because God would be less happy, 
if he were less good: or if he had not that perfection of na- 
ture which consists in a propensity of nature to diffuse his 
own fulness. And he would be less happy, if it were pos~ 
sible for him to be hindered in the exercise of his goodness, 
and his other perfections, in their proper effects. But he 
has complete happiness, because he has these perfections, 
and cannot be hindered in exercising and displaying them 
in their proper effects. And this surely is not, because he 
is dependent ; but because he is independent on any other 
that should hinder him. 

From this view, it appears, that nothing which has been 
said, is in the least inconsistent with those expressions in 
Scripture, that signify, “ man cannot be profitable to God,” 
&c. For these expressions plainly mean no more, than 
that God is absolutely independent of us; that we have 
nothing of our own, no stock from whence we can give to 
God ; and that no part of his happiness originates from 
man. 

From what has been said, it appears, that the pleasure 
God hath in those things which lige been mentioned, is 
rather a pleasure in diffusing and communicating to, than 
in receiving from, the creature. Surely, it is no argument 
of indigence in God, that he is inclined to communicate of 
his infinite fulness. It is no argument of the emptiness 
or deficiency of a fountain, that it is inclined to overflow.- 
Nothing from the creature alters God’s happiness, as 
though it were changeable either by increase or diminution. 
For though these communications of God—these exercises, 
operations, and expressions of his glorious perfections, 
which God rejoices in—are in time; yet his joy in them is 
without beginning or change. They were always equally 
present in the divine mind. He beheld them with equal 
clearness, certainty, and fulness, in every respect, as he doth 
now. ‘They were always equally present; as with him 
there is no variableness or succession. He ever beheld and 
enjoyed them perfectly in his own independent and im- 
mutable power and will. 

Ans. 2. If any are not satisfied with the preceding an- 
swer, but still insist on the objection, let them consider 
whether they can devise any other scheme of God’s last end 
In creating the world, but what will be equally obnoxious 
to this objection in its full force, if there be any force in it. 
For if God had any last end in creating the world, then 
there was something in some respect future, that he aimed 
at, and designed to bring to pass by creating the world ; 
something that was agreeable to his inclination or will; let 
that be his own glory, or the happiness of his creatures, or 
what it will. Now, if there be something that God seeks 
as agreeable, or grateful to him, then, in the accomplish- 
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ment of it, he is gratified. If the last end which he seeks 
in the creation of the world be tealy a thing grateful to him, 
(as certainly it is, if it be truly his end, and truly the ob- 
ject of his will,) then it is what he takes a real delight and 
pleasure in. But then, according to the argument of the 
objection, how can he have any thing future to desire or 
seek, who is already perfectly, eternally, and immutably 
satisfied in himself? What can remain for him to take 
any delight in, or to be further gratified by, whose eternal 
and unchangeable delight is in himself, as his own com- 
plete object ofenjoyment. Thus the objector will be press- 
ed with his own objection, let him embrace what notion 
he will of God's end in the creation. And I think he has 
no way left to answer but that which has been taken 
above. 

It may therefore be proper here to observe, that let what 
will be God's last end, that he must have a real and 
athe pleasure in. Whatever be the proper object of his 
will, he is gratified in. And the thing is either grateful to 
him in itself, or for something else for which he wills it; 
and so is his further end. But whatever is God’s last end, 
that he wills for t¢s own sake ; as grateful to him in itself, 
or in which he has some degree of true and proper pleasure. 
Ctherwise we must deny any such thing as will in God 
with respect to any thing brought to pass in time; and so 
must deny his work of creation, or any work of his provi- 
dence, to be truly voluntary. But we have as much reason 
to suppose, that God’s works in creating and governing the 
world, are properly the fruits of his will, as of his under- 
standing. And if there be any such thing at all, as what 
we mean by acts of will in God; then he is not indiffer- 
ent whether his will be fulfilled or not. And if he is not 
indifferent, then he is truly gratified and pleased in the 
fulfilment of his will. And if he has a real pleasure in at- 
taining his end, then the attainment of it belongs to his 
happiness ; that in which God’s delight or pleasure in 
any measure consists. To suppose that God has pleasure 
in things that are brought to pass in time, only figuratively 
and metaphorically ; is to suppose that he exercises will 
about these things, and makes them his end only meta- 
phorically. 

Ans. 3. The doctrine that makes God’s creatures and 
not himself to be his last end, is a doctrine the furthest 
from having a favourable aspect on God’s absolute self 
sufficience and independence. It far less agrees therewith 
than the doctrine against which this is objected. For we 
must conceive of the efficient as depending on his ultimate 
end. He depends on this end, in his desires, aims, actions, 
and pursuits ; so that he fails in all his desires, actions, and 

ursuits, if he fails of his end. Now if God himself be 

is last end, then in his dependence on his end, he depends 
on nothing but himself. If all things be of him, and to 
him, and he the first and the last, this shows him to be all 
in all. He isall to himself. He goes not out of himself 
in what he seeks; but his desires and pursuits as they 
originate from, so they terminate in, himself; and he is de- 
pendent on none but himself in the beginning or end of 
any of his exercises or operations. But if not himself, but 
the creature, were his last end, then as he depends on his 
last end, he would be in some sort dependent on the 
creature. 

Oxssecr. II. Some may object, that to suppose God 
makes himself his highest and last end, is dishonourable 
to him ; as it in effect supposes, that God does every thing 
from a selfish spirit. Selfishness is looked upon as mean 
and sordid in the creature ; unbecoming and even hateful 
in such a worm of the dust as man. We should look 
upon a man as of a base and contemptible character, who 
should in every thing he did, be governed by selfish prin- 
ciples ; should make his private interest his governing aim 
in all his conduct in life. How far then should we be 
from attributing any such thing to the Supreme Being, the 
blessed and only Potentate! Does it not become us to 
ascribe to him the most noble and generous dispositions, 
and qualities the most remote from every thing private, 
narrow, and sordid ? , 

Ans. 1. Such an objection must arise from a very ig- 
norant or inconsiderate notion of the vice of selfishness, 
and the virtue of generosity. If by selfishness be meant, 
a disposition in any being to regard himself; this is no 
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otherwise vicious or unbecoming, than as one is less than a 
multitude ; and so the public weal is of greater value than 
his particular interest. Among created beings one single 
person is inconsiderable in comparison of the generality ; and 
so his interest is of little importance compared with the 
interest of the whole system. Therefore in them, a dispo- 
sition to prefer self, as if it were more than all, is exceed- 
ing vicious. But it is vicious on no other account, than as 
it is a disposition that does not agree with the nature of 
things ; and that which is indeed the greatest good. And 
a disposition-in any one to forego his own interest for the 
sake of others, is no further excellent, no further worthy 
the name of generosity, than it is treating things according 
to their true value; prosecuting something most worthy to 
be prosecuted ; an expression of a disposition to prefer 
something to self-interest, that is indeed preferable in itself. 
But if God be indeed so great, and so excellent, that all 
other beings are as nothing to him, and all other excellency 
be as nothing, and less than nothing and vanity, in com- 
parison of his ; and God be omniscient and infallible, and 

erfectly knows that he is infinitely the most valuable 

eing ; then it is fit that his heart should be agreeable to 
this—which is indeed the true nature and proportion of 
things, and agreeable to this infallible and all-comprehend- 
ing understanding which he has of them, and that perfectly 
clear light in which he views them—and that he should 
value himself infinitely more than his creatures. 

sins. 2. In created beings, a regard to self-interest may 
properly be set in opposition to the public welfare; be- 
cause the private interest of one person may be inconsist- 
ent with the public good ; at least it may be so in the ap- | 
prehension of that person. That which this person looks 
upon as his interest, may interfere with or oppose the 
general good. Hence his private interest may be regarded 
and pursued in opposition to the public. But this cannot 
be with respect to the Supreme Being, the author and head 
of the whole system; on whom all absolutely depend; 
who is the fountain of being and good to the whole. It is 
more absurd to suppose that his interest should be oppo- 
site to the interest of the universal system, than that the 
welfare of the head, heart, and vitals of the natural body, 
should be opposite to the welfare of the body. And it is 
impossible that God, who is omniscient, should apprehend 
his interest, as being inconsistent with the good and in- 
terest of the whole. 

Ans. 3. God seeking himself in the creation of the world, 
in the manner which has been supposed, is so far from 
being inconsistent with the good of his creatures, that it is 
a kind of regard to himself that inclines him to seek the 
good of his creature. It is a regard to himself that dis- 
poses him to diffuse and communicate himself. It is such 
a delight in his own internal fulness and glory, that dis- 
poses him to an abundant effusion and emanation of that 
glory. The same disposition, that inclines him to delight 
in his glory, causes-him to delight in the exhibitions, ex- 
pressions, and communications of it. If there were any 

erson of such a taste and disposition of mind, that the 
rightness and light of the sun seemed unlovely to him, he 
would be willing that the sun’s brightness and light should 
be retained within itself. But they that delight in it, to 
whom it appears lovely and glorious, will esteem it an 
amiable and glorious thing to have it diffused and com- 
municated through the world. 

Here, by the way, it may be properly considered, 
whether some writers are not chargeable with inconsistence 
in this respect. They speak against the doctrine of Gop 
making himself his own highest and last end, as though 
this were an ignoble selfishness—when indeed he only is 
fit to be made the highest end, by himself and all other 
beings; inasmuch as he is infinitely greater and more 
worthy than all others—yet with regard to creatures, who 
are infinitely less worthy of supreme and ultimate regard, 
they suppose, that they necessarily, at all times, seek their 
own happiness, and make it their ultimate end im all, even 
their most virtuous actions; and that this principle, regu- 
lated by wisdom and prudence, as leading to that which 
is their true and highest happiness, is the foundation of all 
virtue, and every thing that is morally good and excellent 


in them. 
fe Daler III. To what has been supposed, that God 
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makes himself his end—in seeking that his glory and ex- 
cellent perfections should be known, esteemed, loved, and 
delighted in hy his creatures—it may be objected, that this 
seems unworthy of God. It is considered as below a truly 
great man, to be much influenced in his conduct by a 
desire of popular applause. The notice and admiration of 
a gazing multitude, would be esteemed but a low end, to 
be aimed at by a prince or philosopher, in any great and 
noble enterprise. How much more is it unworthy the 
great God, to perform his magnificent works, e. g. the 
creation of the vast universe, out of regard to the notice 
and admiration of worms of the dust, that the displays of 
his magnificence may be gazed at, and applauded by 
those who are infinitely more beneath him, than the 
meanest rabble are beneath the greatest prince or philo- 
sopher. 

This objection is specious. It hath a show of argument; 
but it will appear to be nothing but a show, if we consider, 

1. Whether it be not worthy of God, to regard and 
value what is excellent and valuable in itself; and so to 
take pleasure in its existence. 

It seems not liable to any doubt, that there could be no 
future existence worthy to be desired or sought by God, 
and so worthy to be made his end, if no future existence 
was valuable and worthy to be brought to effect. If, when 
the world was not, there was any possible future thing fit 
and valuable in. itself, I think the knowledge of God’s 
glory, and the esteem and love of it, must be so. Under- 
standing and will are the highest kind of created existence. 
And if they be valuable, it must be in their exercise. But 
the highest and most excellent kind of their exercise, is in 
some actual knowledge, and exercise of will. And, cer- 

.tainly, the most excellent actual knowledge and will that 

can be in the creature, is the knowledge and the love of 
God. And the most true excellent knowledge of God, is 
the knowledge of his glory or moral excellence ; and the 
most excellent exercise of the will consists in esteem and 
love, and a delight in his glory.—If any created existence 
is in itself worthy to be, or any thing that ever was future 
is worthy of existence, such a communication of divine 
fulness, such an emanation and expression of the divine 
glory, 1s worthy of existence. But if nothing that ever 
was future was worthy to exist, then no future thing was 
worthy to be aimed at by God in creating the world. And 
if nothing was worthy to be aimed at in creation, then 
nothing was worthy to be God's end in creation. 

If God’s own excellency and glory is worthy to be 
highly valued and delighted in by him, then the value 
and esteem hereof by others, is worthy to be regarded by 
him: for this is a necessary consequence. To make this 
plain let it be considered, how it is with regard to the 
excellent qualities of another. If we highly value the 
virtues and excellencies of a friend, in proportion, we 
shall approve of others’ esteem of them; and shall disap- 
prove the contempt of them. If these virtues are truly 
valuable, they are worthy that we should thus approve 
others’ esteem, and disapprove their contempt of them. 
And the case is the same with respect to any being’s own 
qualities or attributes. If he highly esteems them, and 
greatly delights in them, he will naturally and necessarily 
love to see esteem of them in others, and dislike their dis- 
esteem. And if the attributes are worthy to be highly 
esteemed by the being who hath them, so is the esteem of 
them in others worthy to be proportionably approved and 
regarded. I desire it may be considered, whether it be 
unfit that God should be displeased with contempt of 
himself? If not, but on the contrary it be fit and suitable 
that he should be displeased with this, there is the same 
reason that he should be pleased with the proper love, 
esteem, and honour of himself. 

The matter may be also cleared, by considering what it 
would become us to approve of and value with respect to 
any public society we belong to, e. g. our nation or coun- 
try. It becomes us to love our country; and therefore it 
becomes us to value the just honour of our country. But 
the same that it becomes us to value and desire for a 
friend, and the same that it becomes us to desire and seek 
for the community, the same does it become God to value 
and seek for himself; that is, on supposition, that it be- 
comes God to love himself as it does men to love a 
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friend or the public; which I think has been before 
proved. q 5 

Here are two things that ought particularly to be ad- 
verted to. (1.) That in God, the love of himself and the 
love of the public are not to be distinguished, as in man: 
because God’s being, as it were, comprehends all. His 
existence, being infinite, must be equivalent to universal 
existence. And for the same reason that public affection 
in the creature is fit and beautiful, God’s regard to him- 
self must be so likewise.—(2-) In God, the love of what is 
fit and decent, cannot be a distinct thing from the love of 
himself; because the love of God is that wherein all holi- 
ness primarily and chiefly consists, and God’s own holi- 
ness must primarily consist in the love of himself. And 
if God’s holiness consists in love to himself, then it will 
imply an approbation of the esteem and love of him in 
others. For a being that loves himself, necessarily loves 
love to himself. If holiness in God consist chiefly in 
love to himself, holiness in the creature must chiefly con- 
sist in love to him. And if God loves holiness in himself, 
he must love it in the creature. 

Virtue, by such of the late philosophers as seem to be 
in chief repute, is placed in public affection, or general 
benevolence. And if the essence of virtue lies primarily 
in this, then the love of virtue itself is virtuous no other- 
wise, than as it is implied in, or arises from, this public 
affection, or extensive benevolence of mind. Because if a 
man truly loves the public, he necessarily loves love to the 

ublic. 

S Now therefore, for the same reason, if universal benevo- 
lence in the highest sense, be the same thing with benevo- 
lence to the Divine Being, who is in effect universal Being, 
it will follow, that love to virtue itself is no otherwise vir- 
tuous, than as it is implied in, or arises from, love to the 
Divine Being. Consequently, God’s own love to virtue is 
implied in love to himself: and is virtuous no otherwise 
than as it arises from love to himself. So that God’s vir- 
tuous disposition, appearing in love to holiness in the 
creature, is to be resolved into the same thing with love to 
himself. And consequently, whereinsoever he makes vir- 
tue his end, he makes himself his end. In fine, God being 
as it were an all-comprehending Being, all his moral per- 
fections—his holiness, justice, grace, and benevolence— 
are some way or other to be resolved into a supreme and 
infinite regard to himself; and if so, it will be easy to 
suppose that it becomes him to make himself his supreme 
and last end in his works. 

I would here observe, by the way, that if any insist that 
it becomes God to love and take delight in the virtue of his 
creatures for its own sake, in such a manner as not to love 
it from regard to himse/f; this will contradict a former ob- 
jection against God taking pleasure in communications of 
himself; viz. that inasmuch as God is perfectly independ- 
ent and self-sufficient, therefore all his happiness and plea- 
sure consists in the enjoyment of himself. So that if the 
same persons make both objections, they must be incon- 
sistent with themselves. 

2. I would observe, that it is not unworthy of God to 
take pleasure in that which is in itself fit and amiable, 
even in those that are infinitely below him. If there be 
infinite grace and condescension in it, yet these are not un- 
worthy of God; but infinitely to his honour and glory. 

They who insist, that God’s own glory was not an ulti- 
mate end of his creation of the world; but the happiness 
of his creatures; do it under a colour of exalting God’s 
benevolence to his creatures. But if his love to them be 
so great, and he so highly values them as to look upon 
them worthy to be his end in all his great works, as they 
Suppose; they are not consistent with themselves, m sup- 
posing that God has so little value for their love and 
esteem. For as the nature of love, especially great love, 
causes him that loves to value the esteem of the person 
beloved ; so, that God should take pleasure in the crea- 
ture’s just love and esteem, will jolla from God’s love 
both to himself and to his creatures. If he esteem and 
love himself, he must approve of esteem and love to him- 
self, and disapprove the contrary. And if he loves and 
values the creature, he must value and take delight in their 
mutual love and esteem. 

3. As to what is alleged, that it is unworthy of great 
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men to be governed in their conduct and achievements by 
a regard to the applause of the populace ; I would observe, 
What makes their applause worthy of so little regard, is 
their ignorance, giddiness, and injustice. The applause of 
the multitude very frequently is not founded on any just 
view of ee but on humour, mistake, folly, and ‘un- 
reasonable aflections. Such applause deserves to be dis- 
regarded.—But it is not beneath a man of the greatest 
dignity and wisdom, to value the wise and just esteem of 
others, however inferior to him. The contrary, instead of 
being an expression of greatness of mind, would show a 
haughty and mean spirit. It is such an esteem in his crea- 
tures, that God regards ; for, such an esteem onl y is fit and 
amiable in itself. 

Oxsect. 1V. To suppose that God makes himself his 
ultimate end in the creation of the world, derogates from 
the freeness of +his goodness, in his beneficence to his crea- 
tures ; and from their obligations to gratitude for the good 
communicated. For if God, in communicating his ful= 
ness, makes himself, and not the creatures, his end; then 
what good he does, he does for himself, and not for them; 
for his sake, and not theirs. 

_Answer. God and the creature, in the emanation of the 
divine fulness, are not properly set in opposition ; or made 
the opposite parts of a disjunction. Nor ought God’s 
glory and the creature’s good, to be viewed as if they were 
properly and entirely distinct, in the objection. This sup- 
poseth, that God having respect to his glory, and the com- 
munication of good to his creatures, are things altogether 
different: that God communicating his fulness for himself, 
and his doing it for them, are things standing in a proper 
disjunction and opposition. Whereas, if we were capable 
of more perfect views of God and divine things, which are 
so much above us, it probably would appear very clear, 
that the matter is quite otherwise: and that these things, 
instead of appearing entirely distinct, are implied one in 
the other. God in seeking his glory, seeks the good of his 
creatures ; because the emanation of his glory (which he 
seeks and delights in, as he delights in himself and his 
own eternal glory) implies the communicated excellency 
and happiness of his creatures. And in communicating 
his fulness for them, he does it for himself; because their 
good, which he seeks, is so much in union and communion 
with himself. God is their good. Their excellency and 
happiness is nothing, but the emanation and expression of 
God’s glory: God, in seeking their glory and happiness, 
seeks himself: and in seeking himself, 7. e. himself dif- 
fused and expressed, (which he delights in, as he delights 
in his own beauty and fulness,) he seeks their glory and 
happiness. 

This will the better appear, if we consider the degree 
and manner in which he aimed at the creature’s excellency 
and happiness in creating the world ; viz. during the whole 
of its designed eternal duration; in greater and greater 
nearness, and strictness of union with himself, in his own 
glory and happiness, in constant progression, through all 
eternity. As the creature’s good was viewed, when God 
made the world, with respect to its whole duration, and 
eternally progressive union to, and communion with him: 
so the creature must be viewed as in infinitely strict union 
with himself. In this view it appears, that God’s respect 
to the creatwre, in the whole, unites with his respect to 
himself. Both regards are like two lines which at the be- 
ginning appear separate, but fimally meet in one, both 
being directed to the same centre. And as to the good of 
the creature itself, in its whole duration and infinite pro- 
gression, it must be viewed as infinite; and as coming 
nearer and nearer to the same thing in its infinite fulness. 
The nearer any thing comes to infinite, the nearer it comes 
to an identity with God. And if any good, as viewed by 
God, is beheld as infinite, it cannot be viewed as a dis- 
tinct thing from God’s own infinite glory. 

The apostle’s discourse of the great love of Christ to 
men, (Eph. v. 25, &c.) leads us thus to think of the love 
of Christ to his church; as coinciding with his love to 
himself, by virtue of the strict union of the church with 
him. “Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself for it—that he might present it to 
himself a glorious church. So ought men to love their 
wives, as their own bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth 
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himself—even as the Lord the church; for we are members 
of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones.” Now I appre- 
hend, that there is nothing in God’s disposition to com- 
municate of his own fulness to the creatures, that at all 
derogates from the excellence of it, or the ereature’s obli- 
gation. 

God’s disposition to cause his own infinite fulness to 
flow forth, is not the less properly called his goodness, be- 
cause the good he communicates is what he delights in, 
as he delights in his own glory. ‘The creature has no less 
benefit by it; neither has such a disposition less of a direct 
tendency to the creature’s benefit. Nor is this disposition 
in God, to diffuse his own good, the less excellent, becaite 
it is implied in his love to himself. For his love to him- 
self does not imply it any otherwise, but as it implies a 
love to whatever is worthy and excellent. The emanation 
of God’s glory is in itself worthy and excellent, and so 
God delights in it; and this delight is implied in his love 
to his own fulness ; because that is the fountain, the sum 
and comprehension of every thing that is excellent. Nor 
does God’s inclination to communicate good from regard 
to himself, or delight in his own glory, at all diminish the 
freeness of his beneficence. This will appear, if we con- 
sider particularly, in what ways doing good to others from 
self#love, may be inconsistent with the freeness of benefi- 
cence. And I conceive there are only these two ways, 

1. When any does good to another from confined self- 
love, which is opposite to a general benevolence. This kind 
of self-love is properly called se/fishness. In some sense, 
the most benevolent, generous person in the world,’ seeks 
his own happiness in doing good to others; because he 
places his happiness in their good. His mind is so en- 
larged as to take them, as it were, into himself. Thus 
when they are happy, he feels it; he partakes with them, 
and is happy in their happiness. This is so far from being 
inconsistent with the freeness of beneficence, that, on the 
contrary, free benevolence and kindness consists init. The 
most free beneficence that can be in men, is doing good, 
not from a confined selfishness, but from a disposition to 
general benevolence, or love to being in general. 

But now, with respect to the Divine Being, there is no 
such thing as confined selfishness in him, or a love to 
himself opposite to general benevolence. It is impossible, 
hecause he comprehends all entity, and all excellence, in 
his own essence. The eternal and infinite Being, is in 
effect, being in general ; and comprehends universal exist- 
ence. God, in his benevolence to his creatures, cannot 
have his heart enlarged, in such a manner as to take in 
beings who are originally out of himself, distinct and in- 
dependent. This cannot be in an infinite Being, who 
exists alone from eternity. But he, from his goodness, as 
it were enlarges himself in a more excellent and divine 
manner. This is by communicating and diffusing himself ; 
and so, instead of finding, he makes objects of his benevo- 
lence—not by taking what he finds distinct from himself, 
and so partaking of their good, and being happy in them, 
but—by flowing forth, and expressing himself in them, 
and making them to partake of him, and then rejoicing in 
himself expressed in them, and communicated to them. 

2. Another thing, in doing good to others from self-love, 
that derogates from the freeness of the goodness, is acting 
from dependence on them for the good we need or desire. 
So that, in our beneficence, we are not self-moved, but 
as it were constrained by something without ourselves. 
But it has been particularly shown already, that God 
making himself his end, argues no dependence; but is 
eorsistent with absolute independence and self-sufficiency. 

And I would here observe, that there is something in 
that disposition to communicate goodness, that shows God 
to be independent and self-moved in it, in a manner that 
is peculiar, and above the beneficence of creatures. 
Creatures, even the most excellent, are not independent and 
self-moved in their goodness ; but in all its exercises, they 
are excited by some object they find: something appear- 
ing good, or in some respect worthy of regard, presents 
itself, and moves their kindness. But God, being all, and 
alone, is absolutely self-moved. The exercises of his 
communicative disposition are absolutely from within him- 
self; all that is good and worthy in the object, and its 
very being, proceeding from the overflowing of his fulness, 
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These things show fhat the supposition of God making 
himself his ultimate end, does not at all diminish the crea- 
ture’s obligation to gratitude for communications of good 
received. For if it lessen its obligation, it must be on one of 
the following accounts. Either, that the creature has not 
so much benefit by it; or, that the disposition it flows 
from, is not proper goodness, not having so direct a ten- 
dency to the creature’s benefit ; or, that the disposition is 
not so virtuous and excellent in its kind; or, that the be- 
neficence is not so free. But it has been observed, that 
none of these things take place, with regard to that dis- 
position, which has been supposed to have excited God 
to create the world. 

I confess there is a degree of indistinctness and obscurity 
in the close consideration of such subjects, and a great 
imperfection in the expressions we use concerning them ; 
arising unavoidably from the infinite sublimity of the sub- 
ject, and the incomprehensibleness of those things that are 
divine. Hence revelation is the surest guide in these 
matters: and what that teaches shall in the next place be 
considered. Nevertheless, the endeavours used to dis- 
cover what the voice of reason is, so far as it can go, may 
serve to prepare the way, by obviating cavils insisted on 
by many ; and to satisfy us, that what the word of God 
says of the matter is not unreasonable. 


CHAP. II. 


WHEREIN IT TS INQUIRED, WHAT IS TO BE LEARNED FROM 
HOLY SCRIPTURES, CONCERNING GOD’S LAST END IN THE 
CREATION OF THE WORLD. 


Seer. 1. 


The Scriptures represent God as making himself his own 
last end in the creation of the world. 


(Tris manifest, that the Scriptures speak, on all occasions, 
as though God made himse/f his end in all his works; 


- and as though the same being, who is the first cause of all 


things, were the supreme and dust end of all things.) 
{ Thus in Isa. xliv. 6. “Thus saith the Lord, the king of 
Israel, and his Redeemer the Lord of hosts, I am the first, 
I also am the last, and besides me there is no God.” Chap. 
xlviil. 12. “J am the first and I am the last.” Rev. i. 8. “I 
am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith 
the Lord, which is, and was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty.” Ver. 11.‘ Iam Alphaand Omega, the first and 
the last.” Ver. 17. “ Tam the first and the last.” Chap. xxi. 
6. “ And he said unto me, it is done; I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end.” Chap. xxii. 13. “Tam 
anes ea Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and 
the last.” 
(Winn God is so often spoken of as the Just ag well as 
the first, the end as well as the beginning, it is implied, 
that as he is the first, efficient cause and fountain, from 
whence all things originate ; so, he is the last, final cause 
for which they are made ; the final term to which they all 
tend in their ultimate issue.} This seems to be the most 
natural import of these expressions; and is confirmed by 
other parallel passages; as Rom. xi. 36. “ For of him, and 
through him, and to him, areall things.” Col. i. 16. “ For 
by him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all 
things were created by him, and for him.” Heb. ii. 10. 
“For it became him, by whom are all things, and for 
whom are all things.” And in Prov. xvi. 4. it is said ex- 
pressly, “The Lord hath made all things for himself.” 

And the manner is observable, in which God is said to 
be the last, to whom, and for whom, are all things. It is 
evidently spoken of as a meet and suitable thing, a branch 
of his glory ; a meet prerogative of the great, infinite, and 
eternal Being ; a thing becoming the dignity of him who 
1s infinitely above all other beings; from whom all things 
are, and by whom they consist; and in comparison with 
whom all other things are as nothing. 
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SECT. ITI. 


Wherein some positions are advanced concerning a just 
method of arguing in this affair, from what we find in 
the Holy Scriptures. 


We have seen, that the Scriptures speak of the creation 
of the world as being for God, as its end. What remains 
therefore to be inquired into, is, which way do the Scrip- 
tures represent God as making himself his end? It is 
evident, that God does not make his existence or being the 
end of the creation; which cannot be supposed without 
great absurdity. His existence cannot be conceived of but 
as prior to any of God’s designs. Therefore he cannot 
create the world to the end that he may have existence ; 
or may have certain attributes and perfections. Nor do 
the Scriptures give the least intimation of any such thing. 
Therefore, what divine effect, or what in relation to God, is 
that which the Scripture teacheth us to be the end he 
aimed at, in his sane of creation, and in designing which 
he makes himself his end? , 

In order to a right understanding of the Scripture doc- 
trine, and drawing just inferences from what we find said 
in the word of God, relative to this matter; and so to 
open the way to a true and definite answer to the above 
inquiry, I would lay down the following positions. 

Position 1. That which appears to be God’s ultimate 
end in his works of providence in general, we may justly 
suppose to be his last end in the work of creation. This 
appears from what was observed before, under the fifth 
particular of the introduction, which [I need not now 
repeat. 

Pos. 2. When any thing appears, by the Scripture, to 
be the last end of some of the works of God, that thing 
appears to be the result of God’s works in general. And 
although it be not mentioned as the end of those works, 
but only of some of them; yet as nothing appears peculiar 
in the nature of the case, that renders it a fit, beautiful, 
and valuable result of those particular works, more than 
of the rest; we may justly infer that thing to be the last 
end of those other works also. For we must suppose it 
to be on account of the value of the effect, that it is made 
the end of those works of which it is erpress/y spoken as 
the end ; and this effect, by the supposition, being equally, 
and in like manner, the result of the work, and of the 
same value, it is but reasonable to suppose, that it is the 
end of the work, of which it is naturally the consequence, 
in one case as well as in another. 

Pos. 3. The ultimate end of God in creating the world 
being also the last end of all his works of providence, we 
may well presume that, if there be any particular thing, 
more frequently mentioned in Scripture, as God’s ultimate 
aim in his works of providence, than any thing else, this is 
the ultimate end of God’s works in general, and so the 
end of the work of creation. 

Pos. 4. That which appears, from the word of God, to 
be his ultimate end with respect to the moral world, or 
the in/e/ligent part of the system, that is God’s last end in 
the work of creation in general. Because it is evident, 
from the constitution of the world itself, as well as from 
the word of God, that the moral part is the end of all the 
rest of the creation. The inanimate, unintelligent part, is 
made for the rational, as much as a house is prepared for 
the inhabitant. And it is evident also from reason and the 
word of God, that it is for the sake of some moral good in 
them, that moral agents are made, and the world made 
for them. | But it is further evident, that whatsoever is the 
last end of that purt of creation, which is the end of all 
the rest, and for which all the rest of the world was made, 
must be the last end of the whole. If all the other parts 
of a watch are made for the hand of the watch, in order to 
move that aright, then it will follow, that the last end of 
the hand is the last end of the whole machine. 

Pus. 5. That which appears from the Scripture to be 
God’s ultimate end in the chief works of his providence, 
we may well determine is God’s last end in creating the 
world, For, as observed, we may justly infer the end of 
a thing from the use of it. We must justly infer the end 
of a clock, a chariot, a ship, or water-engine, from the 
main use to which it is applied. But God’s providence is 
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his use of the world he has made. And if there be any 
works of providence which are evidently God’s main 
works, herein appears anel consists the main use that God 
makes of the creation.—From these two last positions we 
may infer the next, viz. 

Pos. 6. Whatever appears, by the Scriptures, to be God’s 
ultimate end in his main works of Providence towards the 
moral world, that we may justly infer to be the last end of 
the creation of the world. Because, as was just now ob- 
served, the moral world is the chief part of the creation, 
and the end of the rest; and God’s last end in creating that 
part of the world, must be his last end in the creation of 
the whole. And it appears, by the last position, that the 
end of God’s main works of Providence towards moral 
beings, or the main use to which he puts them, shews the 
last end for which he has made them ; and consequently the 
main end for which he has made the whole world. 

Pos. 7. That which divine revelation shows to be God’s 
ultimate end with respect to that part of the moral. world 
which are good, in their being, and in their being good, this 
we must suppose to be the last end of God’s creating the 
world. For it has been already shown, that God’s last 
end in the moral part of creation must be the end of the 
whole. But his end in that part of the moral world that 
are good, must be the last end for which he has made the 
moral world in general. For therein consists the goodness 
of a thing, its fitness to answer its end; at least this must 
be goodness in the eves of its author. For goodness in 
his eyes, is its agreeableness to his mind. But an agree- 
ableness to his mind, in what he makes for some end or 
use, must be an agreeableness or fitness to that end. For 
his end in this case is his mind. That which he chiefly 
aims atin that thing, is chiefly his mind with respect to 
that thing. And therefore, they are good moral agents who 
are fitted for the end for which God has made moral agents. 
And consequently, that which is the chief end to which 
good created moral agents, in being good, are fitted, this is 
the chief end of the moral part of the creation; and con- 
sequently of the creation in geveral. 

Pos. 8. That which the word of God requires the intel- 
ligent and moral part of the world to seed, as their ultimate 
and highest end, that we have reason to suppose is the last 
end for which God has made them; and consequently, by 
position fourth, the last end for which he has made the 
whole world. A main difference between the intelligent 
and moral parts, and the rest of the world, lies in this, that 
the former are capable of knowing their Creator, and the 
end for which he made them, and capable of actively com- 
plying with his design in their creation, and promoting it ; 
while other creatures cannot promote the design of their 
creation, only passively and eventually. And seeing they 
are capable of knowing the end for which their auihor has 
made them, it is doubtless their duty to fall in with it. 
Their wills ought to comply with the will of the Creator in 
this respect, in mainly seeking the same, as their last end, 
which God mainly seeks as their last end. This must be 
the law of nature and reason with respect to them. And 
we must suppose that God’s revealed law, and the law of 
nature, agree ; and that his will, as a /awgiver, must agree 
with his will as a Creator. Therefore we justly infer, that 
the same thing which God’s revealed law requires intelli- 
gent creatures to seek, as their last and greatest end, that 
God their C7cator had made their last end, and so the end 
of the creation of the world. : 

Pos. 9. We may well suppose, that what is in Holy 
Scripture, stated as the main end of the goodness of the 
moral world—so that the respect and relation their good- 
ness has to that end, is what chiefly makes it valuable and 
desirable—is God’s ultimate end in the creation of. the 
moral world ; and so, by position the fourth, of the whole 
world. For the end of the goodness of a thing, is the end of 
the thing. j 

Pos. 10. That which persons who are described in 
Scripture as approved saints, and set forth as examples of 
piety, sought as their last and highest end, in the instances 
of their good and approved behaviour ; that, we must sup- 
pose, was what they ought to seek as their last end: and 
consequently by the preceding position, was the same with 
God’s last end in the eveation of the world. 

Pos. 11. What appears by the word of God to be that 
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end, in the desires of which the souls of the best, and in 
their best frames, most naturally and directly exercise their 
goodness, and in expressing their desire of this end, they do 
most properly and directly express their respect to God ; 
we miy well suppose that end to be the chief and ultimute 
end of a spirit of piety and goodness, and God’s chief end 
in making the moral world, and so the whole world. For, 
doubtless, the most direct tendency of a spirit of true 
goodness, in the best part of the moral world, is to the chief 
end of goodness, and so the chief end of the creation of the 
moral world. And in what else can the spirit of the true 
respect and friendship to God be expressed by way of 
desire, than in desires of the same end which God himself 
nase and ultimately desires in making them and all other 
things. 

Pos. 12. Since the Holy Scriptures teach us that Jesus 
Christ is the Head of the moral world, and especially of 
all the good part of it ; the chief of God’s servants, appoint- 
ed to be the Heat of his saints and angels, and set forth as 
the chief and most perfect pattern and example of good- 
ness ; we may well suppose, by the foregoing positions, 
that what he sought as his last end, was God’s last end in 
the creation of the world. 


SECT. III. 


Particular texts of Scripture, that show that God’s glory 
is an ultimate end of the creation. 


1. Wuart God says in his word, naturally leads us to 
suppose, that the way in which he makes himself his end 
in his work or works, which he does for his own sake, is in 
making his glory his end. 

Thus Isa. xlviii. 11. ‘¢ For my own sake, even for my 
own sake, will I do it. For how should my name be pol- 
luted ; and I will not give my glory to another.” Which is 
as much as to say, I will obtain my end; I will not fore- 
go my glory; another shall not take this prize from me. 
It is pretty evident here, that God’s name and his glory, 
which seem to intend the same thing, as shall be observed 
more particularly afterwards, are spoken of as his last end 
in the great work mentioned ; not as an inferior, subordi- 
nate end, subservient to the interest of others. The words 
are emphatical. The emphasis and repetition constrain us 
to understand, that what God does is ultimately for his 
own sake : “ For my own suke, even for my own sake will I 
do it. 

So the words of the apostle, in Rom. xi. 36. naturally 
lead us to suppose, that the way in which all things are to 
God, is in being for his glory. “ For of him, and through 
him, and to him are all things, to whom be glory for ever 
and ever. Amen.” In the preceding context, the apostle 
observes the marvellous disposals of divine wisdom, for 
causing all things to be ¢o him, in their final issue and re- 
sult, as they are from him at first, and governed by him. 
His discourse shows how God contrived this and brought 
it to pass, by setting up the kingdom of Christ in the world ; 
leaving the Jews, and calling the Gentiles; including 
what he would hereafter do in bringing in the Jews, with 
the fulness of the Gentiles; with the circumstances of 
these wonderful works, so as greatly to show his justice 
and his goodness, to magnify his grace, and manifest the 
sovereignty and freeness of it, and the absolute depend- 
ence of all on him. And then, in the four last verses, he 
breaks out into a most pathetic exclamation, expressing his 
great admiration of the a of divine wisdom, in the 
steps he takes for attaining his end, and causing all things 
to be ¢o him: and finally, he expresses a joyful consent to 
God’s excellent design in all to glorify hunself, in saying, 
‘to him be glory for ever;” as much as to say, as all 
things are so wonderfully ordered for his glory, so let him 
have the glory of all, for evermore. ; 

2. The glory of God is spoken of in Holy Scripture as 
the last end for which those parts of the moral world that 
are good were made. ; 

Thus in Isa. xlili. 6, 7. “I will say to the north, Give up, 
and to the south, Keep not back ; bring my sons from afar, 
and my daughters from the ends of the earth, even every 
one that is called by my name; for I have created him for 
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my glory, 1 have formed him, yea I have made him.” 
Again, Isa. Ix. 21. “Thy people also shall be all righteous. 
They shall inherit the land for ever, the branch of my plant- 
ing, the work of my hand, that I may be slate Also 
chap. Ixi. 3. “ That they may be called trees 0 righteous- 
ness, the planting of the Lord, that he might es fe se 

In these places we see, that the glory of God is spoken 
of as the end of God’s saints, the end for which he makes 
them, 7. e. either gives them being, or gives them a being as 
saints, or both. It is said, that God has made and formed 
them to be his sons and daughters, for his own glory: 
That they are trees of his planting, the work of his hands, 
as trees of righteousness, that he might be glorified. And 
if we consider the words, especially as taken with the con- 
text in each of the places, it will appear quite natural to 
suppose, that God’s glory is here spoken of only as an end 
inferior and subordinate to the happiness of God’s people. 
On the contrary, they will appear rather as promises of 
making God’s people happy, that God therein might be 

lorified. 
a So is that in Isa. xliii, as we shall see plainly, if we take 
the whole that is said from the beginning of the chapter, 
ver. 1—7. It is wholly a promise of a future, great, and 
wonderful work of God’s power and grace, delivering his 
people from all misery, and making them exceeding happy; 
and then the end of all, or the sum of God’s design in all, 
is declared to be God’s own glory. “I have redeemed 
thee, I have called thee by thy name, thou art mine.—I 
will be with thee-—When thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be burnt, neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee.—Thou art precious and honourable in my sight. I 
will give men for thee, and people for thy life. Fear not, 
J am with thee.—I will bring my sons from far, and my 
daughters from the ends of the earth; every one that is 
called by my name: for I have created him for my glory.” 

So Isa. lx. 21. The whole chapter is made up of no- 
thing but promises of future, exceeding happiness to God’s 
church; but, for brevity’s sake, let us take only the two 
preceding verses 19,20. “ The sun shall be no more thy 
light by day, neither for brightness shall the moon give 
light unto thee: but the Lord shall be unto thee an ever- 
lasting light, and thy God thy glory. Thy sun shall no 
more go down, neither shall thy moon withdraw itself; for 
the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of 
thy mourning shall be ended. Thy people also shall be 
all righteous; they shall inherit the land for ever, the 
branch of my planting, the work of my hands ;” and then 
the end of all is added, “ that I might le glorified.” All 
the preceding promises are plainly mentioned as so many 
parts, or constituents, of the great and exceeding happiness 
of God’s people; and God’s glory is mentioned, as the 
sum of his design in this happiness. 

In like manner is the promise in chap. lxi. 3. “To ap- 
point unto them that mourn in Zion, to give unto them 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness, that they might be called 
trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, thut he 
might be glorified.” The work of God promised to be 
effected, is plainly an accomplishment of the joy, gladness, 
and happiness of God’s people, instead of their mourning 
and sorrow ; and the end in which God’s design in this 
work is obtained and summed up, is his glory. This 
proves, by the seventh position, that God's glory is the end 
of the creation. 

The same thing may be argued from Jer. xiii. 11. “ For 
as a girdle cleaveth to the loins of a man, so have I caused 
to cleave unto me the whole house of Israel, and the whole 
house of Judah, saith the Lord: that they might be unto me 
for a people, and fora name, and for a praise, and for a 
glory: but they would not hear.” That is, God sought to 
make them to be his own holy people; or, as the apostle 
expresses it, his peculiar people, zealous of good works ; 
that so they might bea glory 1o him; as girdles were used 
in those days for ornament and beauty, and as badges of 
dignity and honour.* ; 

Now when God speaks of himself, as seeking a peculiar 
and holy people for himself, to be for his glory and honour, 
as a man that seeks an ornament and badge of honour for 


* Sce ver. 9, and also Isa. iii, 24. and xxii. 21. and xxiii, 10, 2 Sam. xviii. 
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his glory, it is not natural to understand it merely of a 
subordinate end, as though God had no respect to himself 
in it; but only the good of others. If so, the comparison 
would not be natural; for men are commonly wont to 
seek their own glory and honour in adorning themselves, 
and dignifying themselves with badges of honour. : 

The same doctrine seems to be taught, Eph. i.5. “ Having 
predestinated us to the adoption of children by Jesus Christ, 
unto himself, according to the good pleasure of his will, to 
the praise of the glory of his grace.’—And the same may 
be argued from Isa. xliv. 23. “ For the Lord hath redeem- 
ed Jacob, he hath glorified himself in Israel.” And Sra 
xlix. 3. “Thou art my servant Jacob, in whom J will be 
glorified.” John xvii. 10. “ And all mine are thine, and 
thine are mine, and I am glorified in them.” 2 Thess. i. 
10. “ When he shall come to be glorified in his saints.” Ver. 
11, 12. “ Wherefore also we pray always for you, that our 
God would count you worthy of his calling, and fulfil all 
the good pleasure of his goodness, and the work of faith 
with power: that the name of our Lord Jesus may be glo- 
rified in you, and ye in him, according to the grace of God 
and our Lord Jesus Christ.” ' , 

3. The Scripture speaks of God’s glory, as his ultimate 
end of the goodness of the moral part of the creation; and 
that end, in relation to which chiefly the value of their vir- 
tue consists. 

As in Phil. i. 10,11. “ That ye may approve things that 
are excellent, that ye may be sincere, and without offence, 
till the day of Christ: being filled with the fruits of right- 
eousness, which are by Jesus Christ, unto the glory and 
praise of God.” Here the apostle shows how the fruits of 
righteousness in them are valuable, and how they answer 
their end, viz. in being “ by Jesus Christ to the praise and 
glory of God.” John xv. 8. “ Herein is my Father glori- 
Jied, that ye bear much fruit.” Signifying, that by this 
means it is that the great end of religion is to be answered. 
And in 1 Pet. iv. 11. the apostle directs the Christians to 
regulate all their religious performances with reference to 
that oneend. “If any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God: if any man minister, let him do it as of 
the ability which God giveth, that God in all things may 
be elorified ; to whom be praise and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 

And, from time to time, embracing and practising true 
religion, and repenting of sin, and turning to holiness, is 
expressed by glorifying God, as though that were the sum 
and end of the whole matter. Rev. xi. 13. “ And in the 
earthquake were slain of men seven thousand; and the 
remnant were affrighted, and gave glory to the God of 
heaven.” So Rev. xiv. 6, 7. “ And | saw another angel fly 
in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting gospel to 
preach to them that dwell on the earth ; saying with a loud 
voice, Fear God, and give glory to him.” As though 
this were the sum and end of that virtue and religion, 
which was the grand design of preaching the gospel, every 
where through the world. Rev. xvi. 9. “ And repented 
not to give him glory.” Which is as much as to say, they 
did not forsake their sins and turn to true religion, that 
God might receive that which is the great end he seeks, in 
the religion he requires of-men. (See to the same pur- 
pose, Psal. xxii. 21—23. Isa. Ixvi. 19. xxiv. 15. xxv. 3. 
Jer. xiii. 15, 16. Dan. v. 23. Rom. xv. 5, 6.) 

And as the evercise of true religion and virtue in Chris- 
tians is summarily expressed by their glorifying God, so, 
when the good influence of this on others is spoken of, it 
is expressed in the same manner. Matt. v. 16. “ Let 
your light so shine before men, that others seeing your good 
works, may glorify your Father which is in’ heaven.” 
1 Pet. ii. 12. “ Having your conversation honest among the 
Gentiles, that whereas they speak evil against you as evil- 
doers, they may, by your good works which they behold, 
glorify God in the day of visitation.” 

That the ultimate end of moral goodness, or righteous- 
ness, is answered in God’s glory being attained, is sup- 
posed in the objection which the apostle makes, or supposes 
some will make, Rom. iii. 7. “ For if the truth of God hath 
more abounded through my lie unto his glory, why am I 
Judged as a sinner?” 7. e. seeing the great end of righteous- 
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ness is answered by my sin, in God being glorified, why 
is my sin condemned and punished? and why is not my 
vice equivalent to virtue ¢ 

_ And the glory of God is spoken of as that wherein con- 
sists the value and end of particular graces. As of fuith. 
Rom. iv. 20. “ He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief: but was strong in faith, giving glory 
to God.” Phil. ii. 11. “ That every tongue should confess 
that Jesus is the Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
Of repentance. Josh. vi. 19. “ Give, I pray thee, glory to 
the Lord God of Israel, and make confession unto him.” 
Of charity. 2 Cor. viii. 19.“ With this grace, which is ad- 
ministered by us, to the glory of the same Lord, and 
declaration of your ready mind.” Thanksgiving and praise. 
Luke vii. 18. “ There are not found that returned to give 
glory to God, save this stranger.” Psal. 1. 23. “ Whoso 
offereth praise glorifieth me; and to him that ordereth 
his conversation aright, will I show the salvation of God.” 
Concerning which last place may be observed, that God 
seems to say this to such as supposed, in their religious 

erformances, that the end of all religion was to glorify God. 
They supposed they did this in the best manner, in offer- 
ing a multitude of sacrifices ; but God corrects their mis- 
take, and informs them, that this grand end of religion is 
not attained this ‘way, but in offering the more spiritual sa~ 
erifices of praise and-a holy conversation. 

In fine, the words of the apostle in 1 Cor. vi. 20. are 
worthy of particular notice. “ Ye are not your own; for ye 
are bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your 
body and in your spirit, which are his.” Here, not only is 
glorifying God spoken of, as what summarily comprehends 
the end of religioh, and of Christ redeeming us ; but the 
apostle urges, that inasmuch as we are not our own, we 
ought not to act as if we were our own, but as God’s; 
and should not use the members of our bodies, or facul- 
ties of our souls, for ourselves, but for God, as making 
him our end. And he expresses the way in which we are 
to make God our end, viz. in making his glory our end. 
“Therefore glorify God in your body and in your spirit, 
which are his.’’ Here it cannot be pretended, that though 
Christians are indeed required to make God’s glory their 
end ; yet it is but as a subordinate end, as subservient to 
their own happiness ; for then, in acting chiefly and ulti- 
mately for their ownselves, they would use themselves 
more as their own than as God’s; which is directly con- 
trary to the design of the apostle’s exhortation, and the 
argument he is upon; which is, that we should give our- 
selves as it were away from ourselves to God, and use our- 
selves as Ais, and not our own, acting for his sake, and not 
our own sakes. Thus it is evident, by position the ninth, 
that the glory of Ged is the last end for which he created 
the world. ' 

4, There are some things in the word of God which 
» lead us to suppose, that it requires of men that they should 
desire and seek God’s glory, as their highest and last end in 
what they do. 

As particularly, from 1 Cor. x. 30. “ Whether therefore 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all ¢o the glory of 
God.” And 1 Pet. iv. 11.—“ That God in all things may 
be glorified.” And this may be argued, that Christ re- 
quires his followers should desire and seek God’s glory in 
the first place, and above all things else, from that prayer 
which he gave his disciples, as the pattern and rule for the 
direction of his followers in their prayers. The first 
petition of which is, Hallowed be thy name. Which in 
scripture language is the same with glorified be thy name ; 
as is manifest from Lev. x. 3. Ezek. xxviii. 22. and many 
other places. Now our last and highest end is doubtless 
what should be first in our desires, and consequently first 
in our prayers; and therefore, we may argue, that since 
Christ directs that God’s glory should be first in our pray- 
ers, that therefore this is our last end. This is further con- 
firmed by the conclusion of the Lord’s prayer, For thine is 
the kingdom, the power, and the glory. Which, as it stands 
in connexion with the rest of the prayer, implies, that we 
desire and ask all the things mentioned in each petition, 
with a subordination, and in subservience, to the dominion 
and glory of God; in which all our desires ultimately 
terminate, as their last end. God’s glory and dominion 
are the two first things mentioned in the prayer, and are 
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the subject of the first half of the prayer; and they are 
the two last things mentioned in the same prayer, in its 
conclusion. God’s glory is the Alpha and Omega in the 
prayer. From these things we may argue, according to 
position the eighth, that God's glory is the last end of the 
creation. 

5. The glory of God appears, by the account given in 
Scripture, to be that event, in the earnest desires of which, 
and in their delight in which, the best part of the moral 
world, and when in their best frames, most naturally ex- 
press the direct tendency of the spirit of true goodness, the 
virtuous and pious affections of their heart. 

This is the way in which the holy apostles, from time to 
time, gave vent to the ardent exercises of their piety, and. 
breathed forth their regard to the Supreme Being. Rom. 
x1. 36. “ To whom be glory foreverandever. Amen.” Chap. 
xvi. 27. “To God only wise, be glory, through Jesus Christ, 
for ever. Amen.”’ Gal.i. 4, 5. “ Who gave himself for our 
sins, that he might deliver us from this present evil world, 
according to the will of God and our Father, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 2 Tim. iv. 18. “ And the 
Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and will pre- 
serve me to his heavenly kingdom: to whom be glory for 
ever and ever, Amen.” Eph. iii. 21. “ Unto him be glory 
in the church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world 
without end.” Heb. xiii. 21.— Through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” Phil. iv. 20. 
“ Now unto God and our Father be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 2 Pet. ii. 18. “To him be glory both now and for 
ever. Amen.” Jude 25. “To the only wise God our Saviour, 
be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both now and 
ever. Amen.” Rev.1.5, 6. “ Unto'him that loved us, &e. 
—to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 

It was in this way that holy David, the sweet psalmist 
of Israel, vented the ardent tendencies and desires of his 
pious heart. 1 Chron. xvi. 28, 29. “ Give unto the Lord, 
ye kindreds of the people, give unto the Lord glory and 
strength: give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name.” 
We have much the same expressions again, Psal. xxix. 1, 
2. and Ixix. 7, 8. See also, Psal. Ivii. 5. Ixxii. 18, 19. 
exv. 1. So the whole church of God through all parts of 
the earth, Isa. xlii. 10—12. In like manner the saints 
and angels in heaven express the piety of their hearts, Rev. 
iv. 9, 11—14. and vil. 12. This is the event that the 
hearts of the seraphim especially exult in, as appears by 
Isa. vi. 2, 3. “ Above it stood the seraphim—And one cried 
unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, 
the whole earth is full of his glory.” So at the birth of 
Christ, Luke ii. 14. “ Glory to God in the highest,” &c. 

It is manifest that these holy persons in earth and heaven, 
in thus expressing their desires of the glory of God, have 
respect to it, not merely as a subordinate end, but as that 
which is in ztse/f valuable in the highest degree. It would 
be absurd to say, that in these ardent exclamations, they 
are only giving vent to their vehement benevolence to their 
fellow-creatures, and expressing their earnest desire that 
God might be glorified, that so his subjects may be made 
happy by that means. It is evident, it is not so much their 
love, either to themselves, or their fellow-creatures, which 
they express, as their exalted and supreme regard to the 
most high and infinitely glorious Being. When the church 
says, Not unto us, not unto us, O Jehovah, but to thy name 
give glory, it would be absurd to say, that she only desires 
that God may have glory, as a necessary or convenient 
means of their own advancement and felicity. From these 
things it appears by the eleventh position, that God’s glory 
as the end of the creation. ; 

6. The Scripture leads us to suppose, that Christ sought 
God’s glory, as his highest and last end. 

John vii. 18. He that speaketh of himself, seeketh his own 
glory; but he that seeketh Ais glory that sent him, the same 
is true, and no unrighteousness is in him.” When Christ 
says, he did not seek his own glory, we cannot reasonably 
understand him, that he had no regard to his own glory, 
even the glory of the human nature; for the glory of that 
nature was part of the reward promised him, and of the 
joy set before him. But we must understand him, that this 
was not his wltimate aim; it was not the end that chiefly 
governed his conduct: and therefore, when in opposition 
to this, in the latter part of the sentence, he says, “ But he 
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that seeketh his glory that sent him, the same is true,” &e. 
It is natural from the antithesis to understand him, that 
this was his ultimate aim, his supreme governing end. 
John xii. 27, 28. “ Now is my soul troubled, aid what 
shall I say? Father, save me from this hour: but for this 
cause came I unto this hour, Father, glorify thy name.” 
Christ was now going to Jerusalem, and expected in a 
few days there to be crucified: and the prospect of his 
last sufferings, in this near approach, was very terrible to 


him. Under this distress of mind, he supports himself: 


with a prospect of what would be the consequence of his 
sufferings, viz. God’s glory. Now, it is the end that sup- 
ports the agent in any difficult work that he undertakes, 
and above all others, his wltimate and supreme end ; for 
this is above all others valuable in his eyes; and so, suffi- 
cient to countervail the ditficulty of the means. That end, 
which is in itself agreeable and sweet to him, and which 
ultimately terminates his desires, is the centre of rest and 
support; and so must be the fountain and sum of all the 
delight and comfort he has in his ag late with respect to 
his work. Now Christ has’ his soul straitened and dis- 
tressed with a view of that which was infinitely the most 
difficult part of his work, and which was just at hand. 
Now certainly, if his mind seeks support in the conflict 
from a view of his end, it must most naturally repair to 


the highest end, which is the proper fountain of all sup- 


port in this case. We may well suppose, that when his 
soul conflicts with the most extreme difficulties, it would 
resort to the idea of his supreme and ultimate end, the 
fountain of all the support and comfort he has in the work. 

‘ The same thing, Christ seeking the glory of God as his 
ultimate end, is manifest by what he says, when he comes 
yet nearer to the hour of his last sufferings, in that remark- 
able prayer, the last he ever made with his disciples, on 
the eveving before his crucifixion; wherein he expresses 
the sum of his aims and desires. His first words are, 
“ Father, the hour is come, glorify thy Son, that thy Son 
also may glorify thee.” As this is his first request, we may 
suppose it to be his supreme request and desire, and what 
he ultimately aimed at in all.) If we consider what follows 
to the end, all the rest that is‘said in the prayer, seems to 
be but an amplification of this great request.—On the 
whole, I think it is pretty manifest, that Jesus Christ 
sought the glory of God as his highest and last end; and 
that therefore, by position twelfth, this was God’s last end 
in the creation of the world. 

7. It is manifest from Scripture, that God’s glory is the 
last end of that great work of providence, the work of 
redemption by Jesus Christ. 

This is manifest from what is just now observed, of its 
being the end ultimately sought by Jesus Christ the Re- 
deemer. And if we further consider the texts mentioned 
in the proof of that, and take notice of the context, it will 
be very evident, that it was what Christ sought as his last 
end, in that great work which he came into the world upon, 
viz. to procure redemption for his people. It is manifest, 
that Christ professes in John vii. 18. that he did not seék 
his own glory in what he did, but the glory of him that 
sent him. He means, in the work of his ministry; the 
work he performed, and which he came into the world to 
perform, which is the work of redemption. And with 
respect to that text, John xii. 27, 28. it has been already 
observed, that Christ comforted himself in the view of the 
extreme difficulty of his work, in the prospect of the highest, 
ultimate, and most excellent end of that work, which he 
set his heart most upon, and delighted most in. 

And in the answer that the Father made him from heaven 
at that time, in the latter part of the same verse, John xii. 
28. “I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again.” The 
meaning plainly is, that God had glorified his name in 
what Christ had done, in the work he sent him upon; and 
would glorify it again, and to a greater degree, in what he 
should further do, and in the success thereof. Christ shows 
that he understood it thus, in what he says upon it, when 
the people took notice of it, wondering at the voice ; some 
Saying, that it thundered, others, that an angel spake to 
him. Christ says, “ This voice came not because of me, 
but for your sakes.” And then he says, (exulting in the 
prospect of this glorious end and success,) “ Now is the 
judgment of this world; now is the prince of this world 
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cast out; and I, if I be lift up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me.” In the success of the same work of 
redemption, he places his own glory, as was observed be- 
fore. John xii. 23, 24. “ The hour is come that the Son of 
man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” \ 

So it is manifest, that when he seeks his own and his 
Father’s glory, in that prayer, John xvii. he seeks it as the 
end of that great work he came into the world upon, and 
which he is about to finish in his death. What follows 
through the whole prayer, plainly shows this; particularly 
the 4th and 5th verses. “ eae glorified thee on earth: I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do. And 
now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self.” Here 
it is pretty plain, that declaring to his Father he had glori- 
fied ties on earth, and finished the work given him to do, 
meant that he had finished the work which God gave him 
to do for this end, that he might be glorified. He had now 
finished that foundation that he came into the world to lay 
for his glory. He had laid a foundation for his Father’s 
obtaining his will, and the utmost that he designed. By 
which it is manifest, that God’s glory was the utmost of 
his design, or his udtimaée end in this great work. 

And it is mauifest, by John xiii. 31, 32. that the glory 
of the Father, and his own glory, are what Christ exulted 
in, in the prospect of his approaching sufferings, when Ju- 
das was gone out to betray him, as the end his heart was 
mainly set upon, and supremely delighted in. “ Therefore, 
when he was gone out, Jesus said, Now is the Son of man 
glorified, and God is glorified in him. If God be glorified 
in him, God shall also glorify him in Himself, and shall 
straightway glorify him.” 

That the glory of God is the highest and last end of the 
work of redemption, is confirmed by the song of the an- 
gels at Christ’s birth. Luke ii. 14. “ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, and good will toward men.” 
It must be supposed that they knew what was God’s last 
end in sending Christ into the world: and that in their 
rejoicing on the occasion, their minds would most rejoice 
in that which was most valuable and glorious in it; which 
must consist in its relation to that which was its chief and 
ultimate end. And we may further suppose, that the thing 
which chiefly engaged their minds was most glorious and 
joyful in the affair; and would be first in that song which 


-was to express the sentiments of their minds, and exulta- 


tion of their hearts. 

The glory of the Father and the Son is spoken of as the 
end of the work of redemption, in Phil. 11. 6—11. (very 
much in the same manner as in John xii. 23, 28. and xiii. 
31,32, and xvii. 1, 4, 5.) “ Who being in the form of 
God,—made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of 
men: and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross: wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name, &e. that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow,—and every tongue confess, that Jesus is 
the Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” So God’s 
glory, or the praise of his glory, is spoken of as the end of 
the work of redemption, in Eph. i. 3, &e. “ Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ: according as he hath chosen us in him. Having 
predestinated us to the adoption of children, to the praise 
of the glory of his grace.” And in the continuance 
of the same discourse, concerning the redemption of Christ, 
( a glory is once and again mentioned as the great end 
of all. 

Several things belonging to that 
mentioned in the following verses: Such as God’s great 
wisdom in it, ver. 8. The clearness of light granted 
through Christ, ver. 9. God’s gathering together in one, 
all things in heaven and earth in Christ, ver. 10. God’s 
giving the Christians that were first converted to the Chris- 
tian faith from among the Jews, an interest in this great 
redemption, ver. 11. Then the great end is added, ver. 12. 
“That we should be to the praise of his glory, who 
first trusted in Christ.” And then is mentioned the be- 
Stowing of the same great salvation on the Gentiles, in its 


great redemption, are 


Secr. III. 


beginning or first fruits in the world, and in completing it 
in another world, in the two next verses. And then the 
same great end is added again. ‘In whom ye also trust- 
ed, after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of 
your salvation: In whom also, after that ye believed, ye 
were sealed with the holy spirit of promise, which is the 
earnest of our inheritance, until the redemption of the 
purchased possession, unto the praise of his glory.” 
The same thing is expressed much in the same manner, in 
2 Cor. iv. 14, 15.—“ He which raised up the Lord Jesus, 
shall raise us up also by Jesus, and shall present us with 
you. For all things are for your sakes, that the abundance 
of grace might, through the thanksgiving of many, redound 
to the glory of God.” ‘ 

The same is spoken of as the end of the work of re- 
demption in the Old Testament, Psal. xxix. 9. “ Help us, 
O God of our salvation, for the glory of thy name ; 
deliver us and purge away our sins, for thy name’s sake.” 
So in the prophecies of the redemption of Jesus Christ. 
Tsa. xliv. 23. “ Sing, O ye heavens; for the Lorp hath 
done it: shout, ye lower parts of the earth: break forth 
into singing, ye mountains: O forest, and every tree there- 
in: for the Lorp hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified 
himself in Israel!’ Thus the works of creation are 
called upon to rejoice at the attaining of the same end, by 
the redemption of God’s people, that the ange's rejoiced 
at when Christ was born. See also Isa. xlviii. 10, 11. and 
xlixe oe 
C Thus: it is evident, that the glory of God is the ultimate 
end of the work of redemption; which is the chief work 
of providence towards the moral world, as is abundantly 
manifest from Scripture. For the whole universe is put 
in subjection to Jesus Christ; all heaven and earth, angels 
and men, are subject to him, as executing this office; and 
are put under him to that end, that all things may be or- 
dered by him, in subservience to the great designs of his 
redemption. All power, as he says, is given to him, in 
heaven and in earth, that he may give eternal life to as 
many as the Father has given him; and he is exalted far 
above all principality and power, and might and dominion, 
and made head over all thingsto the church. The angels are 
put in subjection to him, that he may employ them. all as 
ministering spirits, for the good of them that shall be the 
heirs of salvation: and all things are so governed by their 
Redeemer, that all things are theirs, whether things pre- 
sent or things to.come: and all God’s works of providence 
in the moral government of the world, which we have an 
account of in scripture history, or that are foretold in 
scripture prophecy, are evidently subordinate to the great 
purposes and ends of this great work. And besides, the work 
of redemption is that, by which good men are, as it were, 
brought into being, as good men, or as restored to holiness 
and happiness. The work of redemption is a new crea- 
tion, according to Scripture, whereby men are brought into 
a new existence, or are made new creatures. 

From these things it follows, aceording tothe 5th, 6th, 


and 7th positions, that the glory of God is the last end of 


the creation of the world. : 

8. The Scripture leads us to suppose that God’s glory 
is his last end in his moral government,of the world in 
general. This has been already shown concerning several 
things that belong to God’s moral government of the 
world. As particularly in the work of redemption, the 
chief of all his dispensations in his moral government of 
the world. And I have also observed it, with respect to 
the duty which God requires of the subjects of his moral 
government, in requiring them to seek his glory as their 
last end. And this is actually the last end of the moral 
goodness required of them, the end which gives their moral 
goodness its chief value. And also, that it is what that 
person which God has set at the head of the moral world, 
as its chief governor, even Jesus Christ, seeks as his chief 
end. And it has been shown, that it is the chief end for 
which that part of the moral world which are good are 
made, or have their existence as good. 

I now further observe, that this is the end of the estab- 
lishment of the public el and ordinances of God 
among mankind. Tag. i. 8. “ Go up to the mountain, and 
bring wood, and build the house ; and I will take pleasure 
in it, and I will be glorified, saith the Lord.” This is 
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spoken of as the end of God’s promises of rewards, and of 
their fulfilment. 2 Cor. i. 20. “ For all the promises of 
God in him are yea, and in him Amen, to the glory of 
God by us.” And this is spoken of as the end of the exe- 
cution of God’s threatenings, in the punishment of sin. 
Numb. xiv. 20, 21, 22, 23. “ And the Lord said, I have 
pardoned according to thy word. But, as truly as I live, 
all the earth shall be filled with the glory of Jehovah.” 
The glory of Jehovah is evidently here spoken of, as that to 
which he had regard, as his highest and ultimate end, which 
therefore he could not fail of; but must take place every 
where, and in every case, through all parts of his dominion, 
whatever became of men. And whatever abatements 
might be made, as to judgments deserved ; and whatever 
changes might be made in the course of God’s proceedings 
from compassion to sinners; yet the attaining of God’s 
glory was an end, which, being ultimate and supreme, 
must in no case whatsoever give place. This is spoken of 
as the end of God executing judgments on his enemies in 
this world. Exod. xiv. 17, 18. “ And I will get me honour 
(amu) I will be glorified) upon Pharaoh, and upon all 
his host,” &c. Ezek. xxviii. 22. “ Thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold, I am against thee, O Zidon, and I will be 
glorified in the midst of thee: And they shall know that 
I am the Lord, when I shall have executed judgments in 
her, and shall be sanctified in her.” So Ezek. xxxix. 13. 
“ Yea, all the people of the land shall bury them ; and it 
shall be to them a renown, the day that I shall be glorified, 
saith the Lord God.” And this is spoken of as the end, 
both of the executions of wrath, and in the glorious exer- 
cises of mercy, in the misery and happiness of another 
world. Rom. ix. 22, 23. “ What if God, willing to show 
his wrath, and make his power known, endured with much 
long-suffering, the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction ; 
and that he might make known the riches of his glory on 
the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto 
glory.” And this is spoken of as the end of the day of 
judgment, which is the time appointed for the highest ex- 
ercises of God’s authority as moral Governor of the world ; 
and is as it were the day of the consummation of God’s 
moral government, with respect to all his subjects in heaven, 
earth, and hell. 2 Thess. i. 9, 10. “ Who shall be punished . 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his power ; when he shall come to be 
glorified in his saints, and ¢o be admired in all them that 
believe.” Then his glory shall be obtained, with respect 
both to saints and sinners.—From these things it is manifest, 
by the fourth position, that God’s glory is the ultimate end 
of the creation of the world. 

9. It appears, from what has been already observed, 
that the glory of God is spoken of in Scripture as the last 
end of many of his works: and it is plain that this is in 
fact the result of the works of God’s common providence, 
and of the creation of the world. Let us take God's glory 
in what sense soever, consistent with its being a good at- 
tained by any work of God, certainly it is the consequence 
of these works: and besides, it is expressly so spoken of 
in Scripture. 

This is implied in the eighth psalm, wherein are cele- 
brated the works of creation: the heavens, the work of 
God’s fingers; the moon and the stars, ordained by him ; 
and man, made a little lower than the angels, &c. The 
first verse is—* O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name 
in all the earth! who hast set thy glory above the heavens,” 
or upon the heavens. By name and glory, very much the 
same thing is intended here, as in many other places, as 
shall be particularly shown afterwards. The psalm con- 
cludes as it began. “ O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is 
thy name inall the earth!” So, in the 148th psalm, after 
a particular mention of most of the works of creation, 
enumerating them in order, the psalmist says, ver. 13. 
“ Let them praise the name of the Lord, for his name alone 
is excellent, his glory is above the earth and the heaven.” 
And in the 104th psalm, after a very particular, orderly, 
and magnificent representation of God’s works of creation 
and common providence, it is said in the 31st verse, ‘‘ The 
glory of the Lord shall endure for ever: the Lord shall 
rejoice In his works.” Here God’s glory is spoken of as the 
grand result and blessed consequence, on account of which 
he rejoices in these works. And this is one thing doubtless 
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implied in the song of the seraphim, [sa. vi. 3. “ Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of hosts, the whole earth is full of his glory. 

The glory of God, in being the result and consequence of 
those works of providence that have been mentioned, is in 
fact the consequence of the creation. The good attained in 
the use of a thing, made for use, is the result of the making 
of that thing; as signifying the time of day, when actually 
attained by the use of a watch, is the consequence of mak- 
ing the watch. So it is apparent, that the glory of God is 
actually the result and consequence of the creation of the 
world. And from what has been already observed, it ap- 
pears, that it is what God seeks as good, valuable, and ex- 
cellent in itself. And I presume none will pea that 
there is any thing peculiar in the nature of the case, ren- 
dering it a thing valuable in some of the instances wherein 
it takes place, and not in others: or that the glory of God, 
though indeed an effect of all God’s works, is an exceeding 
desirable effect of some of them ; but of others, a worthless 
and insignificant effect. God’s glory therefore must be a 
desirable, valuable consequence of the work of creation. 
Therefore it is manifest, by position the third, that the 
glory of God is an ultimate end in the creation of the 
world. 


SECT. IV. 


Places of Scripture that lead us to suppose, that God created 
the world for his name, to make his perfections known ; 
and that he made it for his praise. 


1. Here I shall first take notice of some passages of 
Scripture that speak of God’s name as being the object of 
his regard, and the regard of his virtuous and holy intelli- 
gent creatures, much in the same manner as has been ob- 
served of God's glory. 

God’s name is, in like manner, spoken of as the end of 
his acts of gowdness towards the good part of the moral 
world, and of his works of mercy and salvation towards 
his people. As 1 Sam. xii. 22. “The Lord will not for- 
sake his people, for his great name’s sake.” Psal. xxiii. 3. 
' “ He restoreth my soul, he leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness, for his name’s sate.” Peal. xxxi. 3. “ For 
thy name’s sake, lead me, and guide me.” Psal. cix. 21. 
“ But do thou for me,——for thy name’s sake.” The for- 
giveness of sin in particular, is often spoken of as being 
for God’s name’s sake. 1 John ii. 12. “I write unto you, 
little children, because your sins are forgiven you for his 
name's sake.” Psal. xxv. 11. “ For thy name's sake, O 
Lord, pardon mine iniquity, for it is great.” Psal. Ixxix. 


9. “Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory of 


thy name; and deliver us, and purge away our sins, for 
thy name's sake.” Jer. xiv. 7. “O Lord, though our 
iniquities testify against us, do thou it for thy name’s salve.” 

These things seem to show, that the salvation of Christ 
is for God’s name’s sake. Leading and guiding in the way 
of safety and happiness, restoring the soul, the forgiveness 
of sin; and that help, deliverance, and salvation, that is 
consequent therein, is for God’s name. And here it is ob- 
servable, that those two great temporal salvations of God’s 
people, the redemption from Egypt, and that from Baby- 
lon, often represented as figures and similitudes of the re- 
demption of Christ, are frequently spoken of as being 
wrought for God's name’s sake. 

Thus that great work of God, in delivering his people 
from Egypt, and conducting them to Canaan. 2 Sam. vii. 
23. “And what one nation in the earth is like thy people, 
even like Israel, whom God went to redeem for a people 
to himself, and to make him a name.” Psal. evi. 8. 
“ Nevertheless he saved them for his nume's suke.” Isa. 
Ixiii. 12. “ That led them by the right hand of Moses, with 
his glorious arm, dividing the waters before them, ¢o make 
himself an everlasting name.” In the 20th chap. of Ezekiel, 
God, rehearsing the various parts of this wonderful work, 
adds, from tiane to time, “ I wrought for my name's sake, 
that it should not be polluted before the heathen,” as in 
ver. 9, 14, 22. (See also Josh. vil. 8,9. Dan. ix. 15.) 

So is the redemption from the Babylonish captivity. Isa. 
xlvili, 9, 10. “ For my name’s suke will I defer mine anger. 
For mine own sake, even for mine own sake, will I do it; 
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: for how should my name be polluted?” In Ezek. xxxvi. 
| 21, 22, 23. the reason is given for God’s mercy in restor- 
ing Israel. “ But I had pity for my holy name. Thus 
saith the Lord, I do not this for your sakes, O house of 
Israel, but, for my holy name’s sake ;—And I will sanctify 
my great name, which was profaned among the heathen. 
kag chap. xxxix. 25. “Therefore, thus saith the Lord 
God, now will I bring again the captivity of Jacob, and 
have mercy upon the whole house of Israel, and will be 
jealous for my holy name.” aniel prays, that God would 
forgive his people, and show them mercy for his own sake. 

Dan. ix. 19. 

When God, from time to time, speaks of showing mercy, 
and exercising goodness, and promoting his people’s hap- 
piness for his name's sake, we cannot understand it as of 
a merely subordinate end. How absurd would it be to 
say, that he promotes their happiness for his name’s sake, 
in subordination to their good ; and that hisname may be 
exalted only for their sakes, as a means of promoting their 
happiness! especially when such expressions as these are 
used, “ For mine own sake, even for mine own sake will 
I do it; for how should my name be polluted ?” and 
“Not for your sakes do I this, but for my holy name’s 
sake.” 

Again, it is represented as though God’s people had 
their existence, at least as God’s people, for God’s name’s 
sake. God’s redeeming or purchasing them, that they 
might be his people, for his name, implies this. As in that 
passage mentioned before, 2 Sam. vii. 23. “ Thy-people 
Israel, whom God went to redeem for a people to himself, 
and to mate him a nume.” So God making them a people 
for his name, is implied in Jer. xiii. 11. “ For as the girdle 
cleaveth to the loins of a man, so have I caused to cleave 
unto me the whole house of Israel, &c.—that they may be 
unto me for a people, and for a name.” Acts xv. 14. 
“ Simeon hath declared how God at the first did visit the 
Gentiles, to take out of thema people for his name.” 

This also is spoken of as the end of the vitue, religion, 
and holy behaviour of the saints. Rom. i. 5. “ By whom 
we have received grace and apostleship, for obedience to 
the faith among all nations for hisname.” Matt. xix. 29. 
“Every one that forsaketh houses, or brethren, &e.—for 
my name’s sake, shall receive an hundred fold, and shall in- 
herit everlasting life.” 3 John 7. “ Because, that for his 
name’s suke, they went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles.” 
Rev. 11. 3. “ And hast borne, and hast patience, and for 
my name’s sa’e hast laboured and hast not fainted.” 

And we find that holy persons express their desire of 
this, and their joy in it, in the same manner as in the glory 
of God. 2 Sam. vii. 26. “ Let thy name be magnified for 
ever.” Psal. Ixxvi. 1. “In Judah is God known, his 
name is great in Israel.” Psal. exlviii. 13. “ Let them 
praise the name of the Lord; for his name alone is excel- 
lent, his glory is above the earth and heaven.” Psal. exxxv. 
13. “Thy name, O Lord, endureth for ever, and thy me- 
morial throughout all generations.” Isa. xii. 4. “ Declare 
his doings among the people, make mention that his name 
is exalted.” 

The judgments God executes on the wicked, are spoken 
of as being for the sake of his name, in like manner as for 
his glory. Exod. ix. 16. “ And in very deed, for this 
cause have I raised thee up, for to show in thee my power ; 
and that my name may be declared throughout all the 
earth.” Neh. ix. 10. “ And showedst signs and wonders 
upon Pharaoh, and on all his servants, and on all the 
people of his land; for thou knewedst that they dealt 
proudly against them: so didst thou get thee a name, as at 
this day.” 

And this is spoken of as a conseguence of the works of 
creation, in like manner as God’s g/ory.  Psal. viii. 1. “O 
Lord, how excellent is thy name in’all the earth! who 
hast set thy glory above the heavens.” And then, at the 
conclusion of the observations on the works of creation, the 
psalm ends thus, ver. 9. “ O Lord our Lord, how excellent 
es thy name in all the earth!” So Psal. exlviii. 13. after 
a particular mention of the various works of creation. 
“ Let them praise the name of the Lord, for his name alone 
is excellent in all the earth, his glory is above the earth 
and the heaven.” 


2. So we find the manifestation of God’s perfections, his 
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greatness, and ercellency, is spoken of very much in the 
same manner as God’s glory. 

There are several scriptures which would lead us to 
suppose this to be the great thing that God sought of the 
moral world, and the end aimed at in moral agents, wherein 
they are to be active in answering their end. This seems 
implied in that argument God’s people sometimes made 
use of, in deprecating a state of death and destruction : 
that, in such a state, they cannot know, or make known, 
the glorious excellency of God. Psal. Ixxxviii. 18, 19. 
“Shall thy loving-kindness be declared in the grave, or 
thy faithfulness in destruction? Shall thy wonders be 
known in the dark, and thy righteousness in the land of 
forgetfulness ?” So Psal. xxx. 9. Isa. xxxviii. 18,19. The 
argument seems to be this: Why should we perish ? and 
how shall thine end, for which thou hast made us, be ob- 
tained in a state of destruction, in which thy glory cannot 
be known or declared ? 

This is the end of the gond part of the moral world, or 
the end of God’s people in the same manner as the glory 
of God. Isa. xliii. 21. “This people have I formed for 
myself, they shall show forth my praise.” 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
“But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye should show forth 
_ the praises of him who hath called you out of darkness 
into marvellous light.” 

And this seems to be represented as the thing wherein 
the value, the proper fruit and end of their virtue appears. 
Isa. Ix. 6. speaking of the conversion of the Gentile 
nations to true religion, ‘“‘They shall come and show forth 
the praises of the Lord.” Isa. lxvi. 19. “I will send—— 
unto the nations——and to the isles afar off, that have not 
heard my fume, neither have seen my glory; and they shall 
declare my glory among the Gentiles.”—-To which we may 
add, the proper tendency and rest of true virtue, and holy 
dispositions. 1 Chron. xvii. 8. “Make known his deeds 
among the people.” Verse 23, 24. “Show forth from day 
to day thy salvation. Declare his glory among the 
heathen.” * 

This seems to be spoken of as a great end of the acts of 
God’s moral government ; particularly, the great judgments 
he executes for sin. Exod. ix. 16. “And in very deed, for 
this cause have I raised thee up, to show in thee my power ; 
and that my name might be declared throughout all the 
earth.” Dan. iv. 17. “This matter is by the decree of the 
watchers, &c. To the intent, that the living may know 
that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever he will; and setteth up over it 
the basest of men.” But places to this purpose are too 
numerous to be particularly recited. See them in the 
margin.t 

This is also a great end of God’s works of favour and 
mercy to his people. 2 Kings xix. 19. ‘“ Now, therefore, O 
Lord our God, I beseech thee, save thou us out of his 
hand, that all the kingdoms of the earth may know that 
thou art the Lord God, even thou only.” 1 Kings vii. 59, 
60.—“ That he maintain the cause of his servant, and the 
cause of his people Israel, at all times, as the matter shall 
require, that all the people of the earth may know that the 
Lord is God, and that there is none else.” See other pas- 
sages to the same purpose referred to in the margin.{ 

This is spoken of as the end of the eternal damnation of 
the wicked, and also the eternal Aappiness of the righteous. 
Rom. ix. 22, 23. “ What if God, willing to show his wrath, 
and make his power known, endured with much long-sufter- 
ing the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction: and that he 
might make known the riches of his glory on the vessels 
of mercy, which he hath afore prepared unto glory ?” 

This is spoken of, from time to time, as a great end of 
the miracles which God wrought. (See Exod. vii. 17. and 
vill. 10 ‘and x. 2. Deut. xxix. 5,6. Ezek. xxiv.17.) And 
of the ordinances he has established. Exod. xxix. 44, 45, 
46. “ And I will sanctify also both Aaron and his sons, to 
minister to me in the priests’ office. And I will dwell 


* See also, Psal. ix. 1, 11, 14, and xix. 1. and _ xxvi. 7. and Ixxi. 18. and 
Ixxv. 9, and Ixxvi. 1. and Ixxix. 13. and xevi. 2, 3. and ci. 1. and cvii. 22. and 
exviii. 17. and exlv, 6, 11, 12. Isa. xlii. 12. and Ixiv. 1,2. Jer. li. 10, 

+ Exod. xiv. 17,18. 1 Sam. xvii. 46. Psal. 1xxxiii. 18. Isa. xlv. 3. Ezek. vi. 
(, 10, 13, 14. and vii. 4, 9, 27. and xi. 10, 11, 12. and_ xii. 15, 16, 20. and xiii. 
9. 14, 21, 23. and xiv. 8 and xv. 7. and xxi. 5. and xxii. 16. and xxv. 7, 11, 17. 
and xxvi. 6, and xxviii. 22, 23, 24. and xxix, 9, 16, and xxx. 8, 19, 25, 26. and 
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among the children of Israel, and will be their God. And 
they shall know that I am the Lord their God,” &c. 
Chap. xkxi. 13. “ Verily, my sabbaths shall ye keep ; for 
it is a sign between me and you, throughout your genera- 
tions ; that ye may know that I am the Lord that doth 
sanctify you.” We have again almost the same words, 
Ezek. xx. 12. and ver. 20. 

This was a great end of the redemption out of Feypt. 
Psal. evi. 8. “ Nevertheless he saved them for his name’s 
sake, that he might make his mighty power to be known.” 
(See also Exod. vii. 5. and Deut. iv. 34, 35.) And also of 
the redemption from the Babylonish captivity. Ezek. xx. 
34—38. “ And I will bring you out from the people, and 
will gather you out of the countries whither ye are scatter- 
ed.——And I will bring you into the wilderness of the 
people; and there I will plead with you, as I pleaded with 
your fathers in the wilderness of the land of Egypt.—And 
I will bring you into the bond of the covenant. And I 
will purge out the rebels—And ye ‘shall know that Ian 
the Lord.” Verse 42. “ And ye shall know that I am the 
Lord, when I shall bring you into the land of Israel.” 
Verse 44. “ And ye shall know that I wn the Lord, when 
I have wrought with you for my name’s sake.” (See also 
chap. xxviii. 25, 26. and xxxvi. 11. and xxxvii. 6. 13. 

his is also declared to be a great end of the work of 
redemption by Jesus Christ : both of its purchase, and its 
application. Rom. ili. 25, 26. “Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness—To declare, I say, at this time, his 
righteousness : that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him that believeth in Jesus.” Eph. ii. 4—7. “ But God, 
who is rich in mercy, &e. That he might show the enccedinns 
riches of his grace, in his kindness towards us through 
Jesus Christ.” Chap. iii. 8, 9, 10. “ To preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to make 
all men see, what is the fellowship of that mystery which, 
from the beginning of the world, hath been hid in God, who 
created all things by Jesus Christ: To the intent that now 
unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places, might 
be known by the church the manifold wisdom of God.” 
Psal. xxii. 21, 22. “ Save me from the lion’s mouth. I 
will declare thy name unto my brethren ; in the midst of the 
congregation will I praise thee.” (Compared with Heb. 
ii. 12. and John xvii. 26.) Isa. Ixiv. 4. “ O that thou 
wouldest rend the heavens—to make thy name known to 
thine adversaries.” 

And it is pronounced to be the end of that great, actual 
salvation, which should follow Christ’s purchase of salva- 
tion, both among Jews and Gentiles. Isa. xlix. 22, 23. 
“ T will lift up my hand to the Gentiles,—and they shall 
bring thy sons im their arms—and kings shall be thy nurs- 
ing-fathers—and thou shalt know that I am the Lord.” § 

This appears to be the end of God’s common providence, 
Job xxxvil. 6, 7. “ For he saith to the snow, Be thou on the 
earth. Likewise to the small rain, and to the great rain of 
his strength. He sealeth up the hand of every man, that 
all men may know his work.” And of the day of judg- 
ment, that grand consummation of God's moral government 
of the world, and the day for bringing all things to their de- 
signed ultimate issue. It is called, “ The day of the reve- 
lation of the righteous judgment of God.” Rom. ii. 5. 

And the declaration, or openly manifesting of God’s-ex- 
cellency, is spoken of as the actual, happy consequence and 
effect of the work of creation. Psal. xix. 1, &c. “ The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament show- 
eth his handy-work. Day unto day uttereth speech, night 
unto night showeth knowledge.—In them hath he placed a 
tabernacle for the sun, which is as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run 
his race,” &ce. 

3, In like manner, there are many scriptures that speak 
of God’s prRatsE, in many of the forementioned respects, 
just in the same manner as of his name and glory. 

This is spoken of as the end of the very being of God’s 


xxxii. 15. and xxxiii, 29. and xxxv. 4, 12, 15. and xxxviii, 23. and xxxix. 6,7, 
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a Exod. vi. 7. and viii. 22. and xvi. 12. 1 Kings viii. 43. and xx. 28. Psal cii. 

21. Ezek. xxiii. 49. and xxiv. 21. and xxv. 5, and xxxv, 9, and xxxix. 21, 22. 

§ See also, Ezek. xvi. 62. and xxix. 21. aud xxxiv. 27. and -xxxvi. 38, and 
xxxix. 28, 29, Joel iii. 17. 
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people, in the same manner as before, Jer. xiii. 11. “ For 
as the girdle cleaveth to the loins of a man, sg have I 
caused to cleave unto me the whole house of Israel, and 
the whole house of Judah, saith the Lord: that they 
might be unto me for a name, and for a praise, and a 
lory.” 

4 Te is spoken of as the end of the moral world. Matt. 
xxi. 16. “ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
hast thou perfected praise.” That is, so hast thou in thy 
sovereignty and wisdom ordered it, that thou shouldest 
obtain the great end for which intelligent creatures are 
made, more especially from some of them that are in them- 
selves weak, inferior, and more insufficient. (Compare 
Psal. viii. 1, 2.) 

And the same thing that was observed before concern- 
ing the making known God’s excellency, may also be ob- 
served concerning God's praise. That it is made use of as 
an argument in deprecating a state of destruction; that, in 
such a state, this end cannot be answered, in such a man- 
ner as seems to imply its being an ultimate end, for which 
God had made man. Psal. Ixxxviiil. 10. “ Shall the dead 
arise and praise thee ? Shall thy loving-kindness be declared 
in the grave ?—Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ?” 
Psal. xxx. 9. “ What profit is there in my blood? When I 
go down to the pit, shall the dust praise thee? Shall it de- 
clare thy truth? Psal. exv. 17,18. “ The dead praise not 
the Lord, neither any that go down into silence: but we 
will bless the Lord, from this time forth and for evermore. 
Praise ye the Lord.” Isa. xxxviil. 18,19. “ For the grave 
cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee ; they that 
go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth. The living, 
the living, he shall praise thee.” And God’s praise is 
spoken of as the end of the vzrtwe of God’s people, in like 
manner as his glory. Phil. i. 11. “ Being filled with the 
fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ to the 
praise and glory of God.” 

God’s oe is the end of the work of redemption. In 
Eph. i. where that work in its various parts is particularly 
insisted on, and set forth in its exceeding glory, this is 
mentioned, from time to time, as the great end of all, that 
it should be “ to the praise of his glory.” As in ver. 6, 
12,14. By which we may doubtless understand much 
the same thing with what in Phil. i. 11. is expressed, “ his 
praise and glory.” Agreeably to this, Jacob’s fourth son, 
from whom the great Redeemer was to proceed, by the 
special direction of God’s providence,.was called Praise. 

his happy consequence, and glorious end of that great 
redemption, Messiah, one of his posterity, was to work 
out. 

In the Old Testament this praise is spoken of as the 
end of the forgiveness of God’s people, and their salvation, 
in the same manner as God’s name and glory. Isa. xlviii. 
9,10, 11. “For my name’s sake will I defer mine anger, 
and for my praise will I refrain for thee, that I cut thee not 
off. Behold I have refined thee—for mine own sake, even 
for mine own sake will I do it; for how should my name 
be polluted? and my glory will I not give to another.” 
Jer. xxxiii. 8, 9. “ And I will cleanse them from all their 
iniquity—and J will pardon all their iniquities. And 
it shall be to me a name of joy, a praise and an 
honour.” 

And that the holy part of the moral world express de- 
sires of this, and delight in it, as the end which holy 
posers in them tend to, reach after, and rest in, in their 

ighest exercises—just in the same manneras the glory of 
God, is abundantly manifest. It would be endless to 
enumerate particular places wherein this appears ; wherein 
the saints Biclate this, by expressing their earnest desires 
of God’s praise ; calling on all nations, and all beings in 
heaven and earth, to praise him; in a rapturous manner 
calling on one another, crying “ Hallelujah; praise ye the 
Lord, praise him for ever.” Expressing their resolutions to 
praise him as long as they live circieh all generations, and 
for ever; declaring how good, how pleasant and comely 
the praise of God is, &c. And it is manifest, that God’s 
praise is the desirable and glorious consequence and effect 
of all the works of creation, by such places as these. 


ae exly. 5—10. and exlviii. throughout, and ciii. 19— 
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Places of Scripture from whence it may be argued, that 
communication of good to the creature, was one thing 
which God had in view, as an ultimate end of the 
creation of the world. 


1. Accorp1Nc to the Scripture, communicating ood to 
the creatures is what is in itself pleasing to God. And 
this is not merely subordinately agreeable, and esteemed 
valuable on account of its relation to a further end, as it 
is in executing justice in punishing the sins of men; but 
what God is inclined to on its own account, and what he 
delights in simply and erie For though God is 
sometimes in Scripture spoken of as taking pleasure in 
punishing men’s sins, Deut. xxviii. 63. “ The Lord will 
rejoice over you, to destroy you.” Ezek. v. 13. “ Then 
shall mine anger be accomplished, and I will cause my 
fury to rest upon them, and I will be comforted.” Yet 
God is often spoken of as exercising goodness and show- 
ing mercy, with delight, in a manner quite different, and 
opposite to that of his executing wrath. For the latter is 
spoken of as what God proceeds to with backwardness 
and reluctance; the misery of the creature being not 
agreeable to him on its own account. Neh. ix. 17. “Thou - 
art a God ready to pardon, gracious and merciful, slow to 
anger, and of great kindness.” Psal. ciii. 8. “ The Lord 
is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
mercy.” Psal. cxly. 8. “ The Lord is gracious and full of 
compassion, slow to anger, and of great mercy.” We 
have again almost the same words, Jonah iv. 2. Mic. vii. 
18. “ Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth 
iniquity, &c.—He retaineth not his anger for ever, because 
he delighteth in mercy.” Ezek. xvii. 32. “I have no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord 
God; wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye.” Lam. iii. 
33. “ He doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children 
of men.” Ezek. xxxiii. 11. “ As I live, saith the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live:. turn ye, turn 
ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of 
Tsrael!”” 2 Pet. iii. 9. “ Not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” 

2. The work of redemption wrought out by Jesus Christ, 
is spoken of in such a manner as, being from the grace 
and love of God to men, does not well consist with his 
seeking a communication of good to them, only subordi- 
nately. Such expressions as that in John iii. 16. carry 
another idea. ‘“ God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’” And 1 John iv. 9, 
10. “ In this was manifested the love of God towards us, 
because that God sent his only-begotten Son into the 
world, that we might live through him. Herein is love; 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” So Eph. ii. 4. 
“ But God who is rich in mercy, for his great love where- 
with he loved us,” &c, Butif indeed this was only from 
a regard to a further end, entirely diverse from our good ; 
then all the love is truly terminated in that, its ultimate 
object, and therein is his love manifested, strictly and pro= 
perly speaking, and not in that he loved us, or exercised 
such high regard towards us. For if our good be not at 
all regarded ultimately, but only subordinately, then our 
good or interest is, in itself considered, nothing in God’s 
regard. 

The Scripture every where represents it, as though the 
great things Christ did and suffered, were in the most 
direct and proper sense from exceeding love to us. Thus 
the apostle Paul represents the matter, Gal. ii. 20. “ Who 
loved me, and gave himself for me.” Eph. v. 25. 
“ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ loved the 
church, and gave himself for it.” And Christ himself, 
John xvii. 19. “ For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 
And the scripture represents Christ as resting in the 
salvation and glory of his people, when obtained as in 
what he ultimately sought, as having therein reached the 
goal, obtained the prize he aimed at, enjoying the travail 
of his soul in which he 1s satisfied, as the recompence of 
his labours and extreme agonies, Isa. liii. 10, 11. “ When 
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thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see 
his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the 
Lord shall prosper in his hand.” He shall see of the tra- 
vail of his soul, and shall be satisfied; by his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant justify many, for he shall bear 
their iniquities.” THe sees the travail of his soul, in seeing 
his seed, the children brought forth as the result of his 
travail. ‘This implies, that Christ has his delight, most 
truly and properly, in obtaining the salvation of his 
church, not merely as a means, but as what he rejoices 
and is satisfied in, most directly and properly. This is 
proved by those scriptures which represent him as re- 
Joicing in his obtaining this fruit of his labour and pur- 
chase, as the bridegroom, when he obtains his bride, Isa. 
Ixii. 5, “As the bridegroom rejoices over the bride, so 
shall thy God rejoice over thee.” And how emphatical 
and strong to the purpose, are the expressions in Zeph. iii. 
17. “The Lord thy God in the midst of thee is mighty ; 
he will save, he will rejoice over thee with joy; he will 
rest in his -love, he will rejoice over thee with singing.” 
The same thing may be argued from Prov. viii. 30, 31. 
“Then was I by him, as one brought up with him: and 
I was daily his delight, rejoicing always -before him: re- 
joicing in the habitable part of his earth, and my delights 
were with the sons of men.” And from those places, that 
speak of the saints as God’s portion, his jewels and pecu- 
liar treasure, these things are abundantly confirmed, John 
xii. 23—32. But the particular consideration of what 
may be observed to the present purpose, in that passage 
of Scripture, may be referred to the next section. 

3. The communications of divine goodness, particularly 
forgiveness of sin, and salvation, are spoken of, from time 
to time, as being for God’s goodness’ sake, and for his mer- 
cies’ sake, just in the same manner as they are spoken of 
as being for God’s name’s sake, in the places observed be- 
fore. Psal. xxv. 7. “ Remember not the sins of my 
youth, nor my transgressions: according to thy mercy 
remember thou me, for thy goodness’ sake, O Lord.” In 
the 11th verse, the psalmist says, ‘‘ For thy name’s sake, 
O Lord, pardon mine iniquity.” Neh. ix. 31. “ Never- 
theless, for thy great’ mercies’ sake, thou hast not utterly 
consumed them, nor forsaken them; for thou art a gra- 
cious and a merciful God.” Psal. vi. 4. “ Return, O 
Lord, deliver my soul: O save me for thy mercies’ sake.” 
Psal. xxxi. 16. “ Make thy face to shine upon thy ser- 
vant: save me for thy mercies’ sake.” Psal. xliv. 26. 
“ Arise for our help; redeem us for thy mercies’ sake.” 
And here it may be observed, after what a remarkable 
manner God speaks of his love to the children of Israel in 
the wilderness, as though his love were for love’s sake, 
and his goodness were its own end and motive. Deut. vii. 
7, 8. “The Lord did not set bis love upon you, nor choose 
you, because ye were more in number than any people, 
for ye were the fewest of all people: but because the Lord 
loved you.” j / 

4. That the government of the world in all its parts, is 
for the good of such as are to be the eternal subjects of 
“God’s goodness, is implied in what the Scripture teaches 
us of Christ being set at God’s right hand, made king of 
angels and men; set at the head of the universe, having 
all power given him in heaven and earth, to thut end that 
he may promote their ee ; being made bead over all 
things to the church, and having the government of the 
whole creation for their good.* Christ mentions it, Mark 
ji. 28. as the reason why the Son of man is made Lord of 
the sabbath, because “ the sabbath was made for man.” 
And if so, we may in like manner argue, that all things 
were made for man, because the Son of man is made Lord 
of all things. aft Ge ae 

5. That God uses the whole creation, in his government 
of it, for the good of his people, is most elegantly repre- 
sented in Deut. xxxiii. 26. “There is none like unto the 
God of Jeshurun, who rideth upon the heaven.” The 
whole universe is a machine, or chariot, which God hath 
made for his own use, as is represented in Ezekiel’s vision. 
God’s seat is heaven, where he sits and governs, Ezek. 1. 
22, 26-28. The inferior part of the creation, this visible 
universe, subject to such continual changes and revolu- 


® Eph. i. 20—23, John xvii. 2. bea 27. and xxviii. 18, 19. John iii. 35. 
I 
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tions, are the wheels of the chariot. God’s providence, in 
the constant revolutions, alterations, and successive events, 
is represented by the motion of the wheels of the chariot, 
by the spirit of him who sits on his throne on the heavens, 
or above the firmament. Moses tells us for whose sake it 
is, that God moves the wheels of this chariot, or rides in 
it, sittimg in his heavenly seat; and to what end he is 
making his progress, or goes his appointed journey in it, 
viz. the salvation of his people. 

6. God’s judgments on the wicked in this world, and 
also their eternal damnation in the world to come, are 
spoken of, as being for the happiness of God's people. So 
are his judgments on them in this world. Isa. xlii. 3, 4. 
“ For Tam the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy 


Saviour. I gave Egypt for thy ransom, Ethiopia and Seba 
for thee. Since thou hast been precious in my sight, thou 


hast been honourable, and I have loved thee; therefore 
will I give men for thee, and people for thy life.” So 
the works of God’s vindictive justice and wrath are spoken 
of as works of mercy to his people, Psal. exxxvi. 10, 15, 
17—20. And so is their eternal damnation in another 
world. Rom. ix. 22, 23. “ What if God, willing to show 
his wrath and make his power known, endured with much 
long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction: 
and that he might make known the riches of his glory on 
the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto 
glory.” Here it is evident the last verse comes in, in con- 
nexion with the foregoing, as giving another reason of the 
destruction of the wicked, vez. showing the riches of his 
glory on the vessels of mercy: higher degrees of their glory 
and happiness, in a relish of their own enjoyments, and a 
greater sense of their value, and of God’s free grace in be- 
stowing them. 

7. It seems to argue, that God’s goodness to them who 
are to be the eternal subjects of his goodness, is the end of 
the creation; since the whole creation, in all its parts, is 
spoken of as THEIRS. 1 Cor. ili. 22,23. “ All things are 
yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, 
or life, or death, or things present, or things to come, all 
are yours.” The terms are very universal ; and both works 
of creation and providence are mentioned ; and it is mani- 
festly the design of the apostle to be understood of every 
work of God whatsoever. Now, how can we understand 
this any otherwise, than that all things are for their benefit ; 
and that God made and uses all for their good ? 

8. All God’s works, both of creation and providence, are 
represented as works of goodness er mercy to his people ; 
as in the 136th psalm. {lis wonderful works i general. 
Ver. 4. “ To him who alone doth great wonders; for his 
mercy endureth for ever.” The works of creation in all its 
parts. Ver. 5—9. “To bim that by wisdom made the 
heavens; for his mercy endureth for ever. To him that 
stretched out the earth above the waters; for his mercy 
endureth for ever. ‘fo him that made great lights; for his 
mercy endureth for ever. The sun torule by day; for his 
mercy endureth for ever. The moon and stars to rule by 
night; for his mercy endureth forever.” And God’s works 
of providence, in the following part of the psalm. 

9. That expression in the blessed sentence pronounced 
on the righteous at the day of judgment, “ Inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world,” 
seems to hold forth thus much, that the fruits of God’s 
goodness to them, was his end in creating the world, and 
in his providential disposals: that God in all his works, in 
laying the foundation of the world, and ever since the 
foundation of it, had been preparing this kingdom and glory 
for them. ; 

10. Agreeable to this, the good of men is spoken of as an 
ultimate end of the virtue of the moral world. Rom. xiii. 
8, 9, 10. “ He that loveth another hath fulfilled the law. 
For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
kill, &e.—And if there be any other commandment, it is 
briefly comprehended in this saying, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his. neigh- 
bour; therefore love is the fulfilling of the lav.” Gal. 
v. 14. “ All the law is fulfilled in one word, even in 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Jam. ii. 8. 
“Tf ye fulfil the royal law, according to the scripture, 
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Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, thou shalt do 
well.” . : 

If the good of the creature be one end of God in all he 
does ; and in all he requires moral agents to do ; an end by 
which they should regulate all their conduct ; these 
things may be easily explained : but otherwise, it seems dif- 
ficult to be accounted for, that the Holy Ghost should thus 
express himself. The Scripture represents it to be the spirit 
of all true saints, to prefer the welfare of God’s ae to 
their chief joy. This was the spirit of Moses and the aie 
phets of old : the good of God’s church was an end by which 
they regulated all their conduct. And so it was with the 
apostles. 2 Cor iv. 15. “ For all things are for your sakes.” 
2 Tim. ii. 10. “I endured all things for the elect’s sake, 
that they may also obtain the salvation which is in Christ 
Jesus, with eternal glory.” And the Scriptures represent 
it, as thongh every Christian should, in all he does, be em- 
nloyed for the good of the church, as each particular mem- 
ee is employed for the good of the body ; Rom. xii. 4, 5, 
&e. Eph. iv. 15, 16. 1 Cor. xii. 12, 25, &e. To this end, 
the Scripture teaches us, the angels are continually em- 
ployed, Heb. i. 14. 


SECT. VI. 


Wherein is considered what is meant by the glory of God 
and the name of God in Scripture, when spolen of as 
God's end in his works. 

Havinc thus considered, what are spoken of in the Holy 
Scriptures, as the ends which God had u/timately in view in the 
creation of the world, I now proceed particularly to inquire 
what they are, and how the terms are to be understood ? 

T. Let us begin with the phrase, the GLory or Gop— 
And here I might observe, that it is sometimes used to sig- 
nify the second person in the Trinity ; but it is not neces- 
sary, at this time, to prove it from particular passages of 
Scripture. Omitting this, I proceed to observe some things 
concerning the Hebrew word (129) which is most com- 
monly used in the Old Testament, where we have the 
word glory in the English Bible. The root it comes 
from, is either the verb, (115) which signifies to be heavy, 
or make heavy, or from the adjective (423) which signifies 
heavy or weighty. These, as seems pretty manifest, are 
the primary signification of these words, though they have 
also other meanings, which seem to be derivative. The 
noun (n>) signifies gravity, heaviness, greatness, and 
abundance. Of very many places it will be sufficient to 
specify a few. Prov. xxvu. 3. 2 Sam. xiv. 26. 1 Kings 
xii. 11. Psal. xxxviii. 4. Isa. xxx. 27. And as the weight 
of bodies arises from two things, density and magnitude ; 
so we find the word used to signify dense, Exod. xix. 16. 
(723 pv nubes gravis, Vulg. densiss'ma, ) a dense cloud ; and 
is very often used for great. Isa. xxxii. 2. Gen. v. 9.1 
Kings x. 2.2 Kings vi. 14. and xviii. 17. Isa. xxxvi. 2. &e. 

The Hebrew word (7122) which is commonly translated 
glory, is used in such a manner as might be expected from 
this signification of the words from whence it comes. 
Sometimes it is used to signify what is internal, inherent, 
or in the possession of the person: and sometimes for 
emanation, exhibition, or communication of this internal 
glory : and sometimes for the Knowledge, or sense of these, 
in those to whom the exhibition or communication is 
made ; or an expression of this knowledge, sense, or effect. 
And here | would note, that agreeable to the use of this 
word in the Old Testament, is the Greek word (dof) in 
the New. For as the word (129) is generally translated 
by the just mentioned Greek word (do€a) in the Septuagint ; 
so it is apparent, that this word is designed to be used to 
signify the same thing in the New Testament with the other 
in the Old. This might be abundantly proved, by com- 

aring particular places of the Old Testament; but pro- 
ably it will not be denied. I therefore proceed particu- 
larly to consider these words, with regard to their use in 

Scripture, in each of the fore-mentioned ways. 


* Exod. xvi. 7, and xxviii. 2, 40. and iii. 8. Numb. xvi. 19. Deut. v. 24. and 
xxviii. 58. 2 Sam, 6, 20. 1 Chron. xvi, 24. Esth, i. 4. Job xxix. 20, Psal. xix. 
1. and xlv. 13. and Ixiii. 3. and Ixvi. 3. and Ixvii. 6. and Ixxxvii. 3, and cii. 
16. and exlv. 5, 12, 13. Isa. ‘iv. 2. and x. 18. and xvi. 40, and xxxv. 21. and 
x1. 5. and Ix. 13. and Ixii. 2. Ezek. xxxi. 18. Hab. ii. 14. Hag. ii. 3,9. Matt. 
Vi. 29. and xvi. 27, and xxiy. 30. Luke ix, 31, 32, John i. 14. and ii, 11, and 
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1. The word glory denotes sometimes what is anternal. 
When the word is used to signify what is within, or in the 
possession of the subject, it very commonly signifies ex- 
cellency, dignity, or worthiness of regard. This, according 
to the Hebrew idiom, is, as it were, the weight of a thing, 
as that by which it is heavy; as to be light, is to be 
worthless, without value, contemptible. Numb. xxi. 5. 
“ This light bread.” 1 Sam. xviii. 23. “ Seemeth ita light 
thing.” Judg. ix. 4. “ Light persons,” i. e. worthless, vain, 
vile persons. So Zeph. ui. 4. To set light by is to de- 
spise, 2 Sam. xix. 43. Belshazzar’s vileness in the sight of 
Gad, is represented by his being Tekel, weighed in the 
balances and found light, Dan. v. 27. And as the weight 
of a thing arises from its magnitude, and its specific gravity 
conjunetly ; so the word glury is very commonly used to 
signify the ercellency of a person or a thing, as consisting 
either in greatness, or in beauty, or in both conjunctly ; as 
will abundantly appear by considering the places referred 
to in the margin.* ; 

Sometimes that internal, great and excellent good, which 
is called glory, is rather in possession, than inherent. Any 
one may be called heavy, that possesses an abundance ; 
and he that is empty and destitute, may be called light. 
Thus we find riches are sometimes called glory. Gen. 
xxxi. 1. “And of that which was our fathers’ hath he 
gotten all this glory.” Esth.v. 11. “Haman told them of 
the glory of his riches.” Psal. xhx. 16, 17. “Be not 
afraid when one is made rich, when the glory of his house 
is increased. Jor when he dieth, he shall carry nothing 
away, his glory shall not descend after him.” Nah. ii. 9. 
“Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold; for 
there is none end of the store and glory out of the pleasant 
furniture.” 

And it is often put for a great height of prosperity, and 
fulness of good in general. Gen. xlv. 13. “You shall tell 
my father of all my glory in Egypt.” Job xix. 9. “He 
hath stripped me of my glory.” Isa. x. 3. “ Where will 
you leave-your glory.” Ver. 16. “Therefore shall the 
Lord of hosts send among his fat ones leanness, and 
under his glory shall he kindle a burning, like the burning 
of a fire.” Isa. xvil. 3,4. “The kingdom shall cease from 
Damascus, and the remnant of Syria; they shall be as 
the glory of the children of Israel. And in that day, it 
shall come to pass, that the g/ory of Jacob shall be made 
thin, and the fatness of his flesh shall be made lean.” 
Isa. xxi. 16. “And all the glory of Kedar shall fail.” 
Isa. lxi. 6. “Ye shall eat the riches of the Gentiles, and 
in their glory shall ye boast yourselves.” Chap. Ixvi. 11, 
12. “That ye may milk out, and be delighted with the 
abundance of her glory.—I will extend peace to her, like 
ariver, and the glory of the Gentiles like a flowing 
stream.” Hos. ix: 11. “As for Ephraim, their glory shall 
fly away as a bird.” Matt. iv. 8. “Showeth him all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them.” Luke 
xxiv. 26. “Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into his glory?” John xvii. 22. “And the 
glory which thou gavest me, have I given them.” Rom. 
v. 2. “And rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” Chap. 
vill. 18. “The sufferings of this present time, are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be re- 
vealed in us.” (See also chap. i. 7, 10. and ili. 23. and 
1x. 23.) 1 Cor. 1. 7. “The hidden wisdom which God 
ordaimed before the world, unto our glory.” 2 Cor. iv. 
17, “ Worketh out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” Eph. i. 18. “And what the 
riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints.” 1 Pet. 
iv. 13. “ But rejoice, inasmuch as ye are made partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings ; that when his glory shall be revealed, 
ye may be glad also with exceeding Joy: Chapman: 
“Ye rejoice, with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” + 

2. The word glory is used in Scripture often to express 
the exhibition, emanation, or communication of the internal 
glory. Hence it often signifies an effulgence, or shining 
brightness, by an emanation of beams of light. Thus the 
brightness of the sun, and moon, and:stars, is called their 


xi. 40. Rom. vi. 4. 1 Cor. ii. 8. and xv. 40, 2 Cor. iii, 10, iii i 
11.2 Thess. i. 9. Tit. ii. 13. 1 Pet. i. 24. 2 Pet. i. 17. mies te 

t See also, Colos. i. 27, and iii. 4.1 Thess. ii. 12. 2 Thess. ii. 14. 1 Tim. iii 
16. 2 Tim. ii. 10. Heb. ii. 10, 1 Pet. i. 11, 21. and v.10, 2 Pet. i. 3. Rev 
xxi, 24, 26, Psal. Ixxiii. 24. and exlix. 5. Isa. vi. 10. 
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glory, in 1 Cor. xv. 41. But in particular, the word is 
very often thus used, when applied to God and Christ. As 
in Ezek. i. 28. “ As the appearance of the bow that is in 
the cloud in the day of rain, so was the appearance of the 
brightness round about. This was the appearance of the 
likeness of the glory of the Lord.” And chap. x. 4. “ Then 
the glory of the Lord went up from the cherub, and stood 
over the threshold of the house, and the house was filled 
with the cloud, and the court was full of the brightness of 
the Lord’s glory.” Isa. vi. 1, 2,3. “I saw the Lord sitting 
upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the 
temple. Above it stood the seraphim—And one cried to 
another and said, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, the 
whole earth is full of his g/ory.” Compared with John 
xu, 41. “ These things said Esaias, when he saw his glory 
and spake of him.” Ezek. xliii. 2. “ And behold 
the glory of the God of Israel came from the way of the 
east.——And the earth shined with his glory.” Isa. xxiv. 
23. Then the moon shall be confounded, and the sun 
ashamed, when the Lord of hosts shall reign in mount 
Zion, and in Jerusalem, and before his ancients gloriously.” 
Tsa. Ix. 1, 2. “¢ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glery of the Lord is risen upon thee. For behold the 
darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the 
people ; but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory 
shall be seen upon thee.” Together with verse 19. “The 
sun shall be no more thy light by day, neither for 
brightness shall the moon give light unto thee: but the 
Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting ight, and thy God 
thy glory.” Lukeii.9. “ The g/ory of the Lord shoneround 
about them.” Acts xxii. 11. “ And when I could not see 
for the glory of that light.” In 2 Cor. iii. 7. The shining of 
Moses’s face is called the glory of his countenance. And 
to this Christ’s glory is compared, verse 18. “ But we all 
with open face, beholding as in a glass the g/ory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory.” And so chap. iv. 4. “ Lest the light of the glori- 
ous gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them.” Ver. 6. “ For God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” Heb. i. 3. “ Who 1s the bright- 
ness of his glory.” The apostle Peter, speaking of that 
emanation of exceeding brightness, from the bright cloud 
that overshadowed the disciples in the mount of trans- 
figuration, and of the shining of Christ’s face at that time, 
says, 2 Pet. i. 17. “ For he received from God ihe Father 
honour and glory, when there came such a voice to him 
from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
Tam well pleased.” Rev. xviii. 1. “ Another angel came 
down from heaven, having great power, und the earth was 
lightened with his glory.” Rev. xxi. 11. “ Having the glory 
of God, and her light was like unto a stone most precious, 
like a jasper stone, clear as crystal.” Ver. 23. “ And the 
city had no need of the sun nor of the moon to shine in 
it; for the glory of God did lighten it.” See the word for 
a visible effulgence or emanation of light in the places to be 
seen in the margin.* 

The word glory, as applied to God or Christ, sometimes 
evidently signifies the conumunications of God’s fulness, and 
means much the same thing with God’s abundant good- 
ness and grace. So Eph. i. 16. “ That he would grant 
you, according to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened 
with might by his Spirit in the immer man.” The expres- 
sion, “ According to the riches of his glory,” is apparent- 
ly equivalent to that in the same epistle, chap. i. 7. “ Ac- 
cording to the riches of his grace.” And chap. i. 7. 
“ The exceeding riches of his grace in his kindness towards 
us, through Christ Jesus.” In like manner is the word 
glory used in Phil. iv. 19. “ But my God shall supply all 
your need, according to his riches in glory, by Christ Je- 
sus.” And Rom. ix. 23. “ And that he might make known 
the riches of his glory, on the vessels of his mercy.” In 


* Exod. xvi. 12. and xxiv. 16, 17, 23. and xl. 34, 35. Lev. ix. 6. 23. Num. 
xiv. 10. and xvi. 19. 1 Kings viii. 11. 2 Chron. v. 14. and vii. 1, 2,3. Isa. 
lviii. 8. Ezek, iii. 23. and viii. 4. and ix. 3. and x. 18, 19, and xi. 22, 23, and 
xliii. 4, 5. and xliv. 4. Acts vii. 55. Rev. xv. 8 

+ Dr. Goodwin observes, (Vol. I. of his works, part 2d, page 166.) that 
riches of grace are called riches of glory in Scripture. ‘The Scripture,” 
says he, ‘speaks of riches of glory in Eph, iii, 6. That he would grant 
you according to the riches of his glory ; yet eminently mercy is there in- 
tended: for it is that which God bestows, and which the apostle there 
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this and the foregoing verse, the apostle speaks of God’s 
making known two things, his great wrath, and his rich 
grace. The former on the vessels of wrath, ver. 22. The 
latter, which he calls the riches of his glory, on the vessels 
of mercy, ver.23. So when Moses says, “ I beseech thee 
show me thy glory ;” God granting his request, makes 
answer, “ 1 will make all my goodness to pass before thee.” 
Exod. xxxiii. 18, 19.+ 

What we find in John xii. 23—32. is worthy of parti- 
cular notice in this place. The words and behaviour of 
Christ, of which we have here an account, argue two things. 

(1.) That the happiness and salvation of men, was an 
end that Christ ultimately aimed at in his labours and suf 
fermmgs. The very same things which were observed before, 
(chapter second, section third,) concerning God’s glory, are 
in the same manner observable, concerning the salvation of 
men. Christ, in the near approach of the most extreme 
difficulties which attended his undertaking, comforts him- 
self in a certain prospect of obtaining the glory of God, as 
his great end. And at the same time, and exactly in the 
same manner, is the salvation of men mentioned, as the 
end of these great labours and sufferings, which satisfied 
his soul in the prospect of undergoing them. (Compare 
the 23rd and 24th verses; and also the 28th and 29th 
verses ; ver. 31 and 32.) 

(2.) The glory of God, and the emanations and fruits of 
his grace in man’s salvation, are so spoken of by Christ on 
this occasion in just the same manner, that it would be 
quite unnatural to understand him as speaking of two dis- 
tinct things. Such is the connexion, that what he says of 
the latter, must most naturally be understood as exegetical 
of the former. He first speaks of his own glory, and the 
glory of his Father, as the great end that should be ob- 
tained by what he was about to suffer; and then explains 
and amplifies this, in what he expresses of the su/vution of 
men that shall be obtained by it. Thus, in the 23d verse, 
he says, “‘ The hour is come that the Son of man should 
be glorified.” And in what next follows, he evidently 
shows how he was to be glorified, or wherein his glory con- 
sisted: “ Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground, and die, it abideth alone; but 
if it die, it brmgeth forth much fruit.” As much fruit is 
the glory of the seed, so is the multitude of redeemed 
ones, which should spring from his death, his glory.t So 
concerning the glory of his Father, in the 27th and follow- 
ing verses. “ Now is my soul troubled, and what shall 1 
say? Father, save me from this hour! But for this cause 
came I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name. Then 
came there a voice from heaven, saying, I have both Be 

this, 
which this voice declared, Christ was greatly comforted, 
and his soul even exulted under the view of his approach- 
ing sufferings. And what this glory was, in which Christ’s 
soul was so comforted on this occasion, his own words 
plainly show. When the people said, it thundered; and 
others said, an angel spake to him; then Christ tells them 
what this voice meant. Ver. 30—32. “ Jesus answered 
and said, This voice came not because of me, but for your 
sakes. Now is the judgment of this world; now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” By this be- 
haviour and these speeches of our Redeemer, it appears, 
that the expressions of divine grace, in the sanctification 
and happiness of the redeemed, are especially that glory of 
his, and his Father, which was the joy that was set before 
him, for which he endured the cross, and despised the 
shame: and that this glory especially was the end of the 
travail of his soul, in obtaining which end he was satisfied. 

Isa. ii. 10, 11. ; 

: This is ee to what has been just observed, of 
God’s glory being so often represented by an effulgence, or 
emanation, or communication of light, from a luminary or 
fountain of light. What can so naturally and aptly repre- 


a for. And he calls his mercy there his glory, as elsewhere he 
ee being the most eminent excellency in God.—That in Rom. ix. 22, 
23. compared, is observable. In the 22d verse, where the apostle speaks 
of God's making known the power of his wrath, saith he, God willing to 
show his wrath, and make his power known. But in verse 3d, when he 
comes to speak of mercy, he saith, That he might make known the riches 

j n the vessels of mercy.” 
OC pchney be remembered what was before observed of the church. 
being so often spoken of as the glory and fulness of Christ, 
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sent the emanation of the internal glory of God; or the 
flowing forth and abundant communication of that infinite 
fulness of good that is in God? Light is very often in 
Scripture put for comfort, joy, happiness, and for good in 
general.* ; ; . 

3. Again, the word glory, as applied to God in Scripture, 
implies the view or knowledge of God’s excellency. The 
exhibition of glory is to the view of beholders. The mani- 
festation of glory, the emanation or effulgence of brightness, 
has relation to the eye. Light or brightness is a quality 
that has relation to the sense of seeing ; we see the luminary 
by its light. And knowledge is often expressed in Scripture 
by light. The word glory very often in Scripture signifies, 
or implies, honour, as any one may soon see by casting his 
eye ona concordance.t But honour implies the knowledge 
of the dignity and excellency of him who hath the honour ; 
and this is often more especially signified by the word 
glory, when applied to God. Num. xiv. 21. “ But as truly 
as I live, all the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 
Lord,” z. e. All the inhabitants of the earth shall see the 
manifestations I will make of my perfect holiness and 
hatred of sin, and so of my infinite excellence. This 
appears by the context. So Ezek. xxxix. 21,22, 23. “ And 
IT will set my glory among the heathen, and all the heathen 
shall see my judgment that 1 have executed, and my hand 
that I have laid upon them. So the house of Israel shad/ 
know that I am the Lord their God. And the heathen 
shall know that the house of Israel went into captivity for 
their iniquity.’’ And it is manifest in many places, where 
we read of God glorifying himself, or of his being glorified, 
that one thing, directly intended, is making known his 
divine greatness and excellency. 

4, Again, glory, as the word is used in Scripture, often 
signifies or implies praise. This appears from what was 
observed before, that glory very often signifies honour, 
which is much the same thing with praise, viz. high esteem 
and the expression of it in words and actions. And it is 
manifest that the words glory and praise, are often used as 
equivalent expressions in Scripture. ‘ Psal. 1.23. “ Whoso 


offereth praise, glorifieth me.” Psal. xxii. 23. “ Ye that 
fear the Lord, praise him; all ye seed of Israel, glorify 
him.” Isa. xl. 8. “ My glory I willnot give unto another, 


nor my praise to graven imayes.” Ver. 12. “ Let them 
give glory unto the Lord, and declare his praise in the 
islands.” Isa. xlviii. 9—11. “ For my name’s sake will I 
defer mine anger; for my praise will I tefrain for thee.— 
For mine own sake will I do it; for——I will not give my 
glory unto another.” Jer. xiii. 11. “ That they might be 
unto me for a people, and for a name, and for a praise, and 
for a glory.” . Eph. i. 6. “ To the praise of the glory of his 
grace.” Ver. 12. “To the praise of his glory.” So ver. 
14. The phrase is apparently equivalent to this, Phil. i. 11. 
“ Which are by Jesus Christ unto the praise and glory of 
God.” 2 Cor. iv. 15. “That the abundant grace might, 
nae the thanksgiving of many, redound to the glory of 
od. 

It is manifest the praise of God, as the phrase is used in 
Scripture, implies the high esfyem and love of the heart, 
exalting thoughts of God, and complacence in his excel- 
lence and perfection. This is manifest to every one ac- 
quainted with the Scripture. However, if any need satis- 
faction, they may, among innumerable other places which 
might be mentioned, turn to those in the margin.t 

It also implies joy in God, or 7ejoicing in his perfections, 
as is manifest by Psal. xxxiii. 2. “* Rejoice in the Lord, O 
ye righteous, for praise is comely for the upright.” Other 
passages to the same purpose, see in the margin.§ How 
often do we read of singing praise! But singing is com- 
monly an expression of joy. It is called, making a joyful 


nowse.|| And as it is often used, it implies gratitude or love 


to God for his benefits to us.{] 


* Isa. vi. 3.—* Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, the whole earth is | 


full of his glory.” In the original, His glory is the fulness of the whole 
earth: which signifies much more than the words of the translation. God's 
glory, consisting especially in his holiness, is that, in the sight or communi- 
cations of which man’s fulness, 7. e. his holiness and happiness, consists. 
By God's glory here, there seems to be respect to those effulgent beams that 
filled the temple : these beams signifying God's glory shining forth and com- 
municated. ‘This effulgence or communication, is the fulness of all intelli- 
gent creatures, who have no fulness of their own. 

t See particularly, Heb. iii. 3 

{ Psal cxlv. 1.—12. and xxxiv. 1, 2,3, and xliv. 8, and xxi. 14, 15. and 
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IT. Having thus considered what is implied in the 
phrase, the glory of God, as we find it used in Scripture ; I 
proceed to inquire what is meant by the name of God. 

God’s name and his glory, at least very often, signify the 
same thing in Scripture. As it has been observed concern- 
ing the glory of God, that it sometimes signifies the second 
person in the Trinity ; the same might be shown of the xame 
of God, if it were needful in this place. But that the name 
and glory of God are often equipollent expressions, 1s ma- 
nifest by Exod. xxxiii. 18, 19. When Moses says, “I 
beseech thee, show me thy glory,” and Ged grants his re- 
quest, he says, “ I will proclaim the name of the Lord be- 
fore thee.” Psal. viii. 1. “ O Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! who hast set thy glory above the 
heavens,” Psal. Ixxix. 9. “ Help us! O God of our salva- 
tion, for the glory of thy name; and deliver us, and purge 

way our sins for thy nume’s sake.” Psal. cii. 15. “So the 
heathen shall fear the name of the Lord ; and all the kings 
of the earth thy glory.” Psal. exlvii. 13. “ His name 
alone is excellent, and his glory is above the earth and 
heaven.” Isa. xlviii. 9. For my name’s sake will I defer 
mine anger, and for my praise will I refrain for thee.” Ver. 
11. “ For mine own sake, even for mine own sake will I do 
it: for how should my name be polluted? And I will not 
give my glory unto another.” Isa. lix. 19. “ They shall 
fear the name of the Lord from the west. and his glory from 
the rising of the sun.” Jer. xiii. 11. “ That they might be 
unto me fora name, and for a praise, and for a glory.” As 
glory often implies the manifestation, publication, and 
knowledge of excellency, and the honour that any one has in 
the world ; so does name. Gen. xi. 4. “* Let us make us a 
name.” Deut. xxvi.19. “ And to make thee high above all 
nations, in praise, in name, and in honour.” ** : 

So it is evident, that by name is sometimes meant much 
the same thing as praise, by several places which have 
been just mentioned, (as Isa. xlviii. 9. Jer. xiii. 11. Deut. 
xxvi. 19.) And also by Jer. xxxiii. 9. “ And it shall be 
unto me fora name, a praise, and an honour, before all the 
nations of the earth, which shall hear of all the good I do 
unto them.”  Zeph. iii. 20. “I will make you a name and 
a praise among all people of the earth.” 

And it seems that the expression or exhibition of God’s 
goodness is especially called his name, in Exod. xxxiii. 19. 
“T will make all my goodness pass before thee, and I will 
proclaim the name of the Lord before thee.” And chap. 
xxxiv. 5, 6, 7. “And the Lord descended in the cloud, 
and stood with him there, and proclaimed the name of the 
Lord. And the Lord passed by before him, and pro- 
claimed, The Lord, the Lord God, gracious and merciful, 
long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth ; keep- 
ing mercy for thousands,” &e. 

And the same illustrious brightness and effulgence in the 
pillar of cloud that appeared in the wilderness, and dwelt 
above the mercy-seat in the tabernacle and temple, (or 
rather the spiritual, divine brightness and effulgence repre- 
sented by it,) so often called the glory of the Lord, is also 
often called the name of the Lord. Because God’s glory 
was to dwell in the tabernacle, therefore he promises, Exod. 
xxix. 43. “ There will I meet with the children of Israel 
and the tabernacle shall be sanctified by my glory.” And 
the temple was called the house of God's glory, Isa. lx. 7. 
In like manner, the name of God is said to dwell in the 
sanctuary. Thus we often read of the place that God 
chose, to put his name there: or, as it is in the Hebrew, to 
cause his NAME to inhabit there. So it is sometimes ren- 
dered by our translators. As Deut. xii. 11. . “Then there 
shall be a place which the Lord your God shall choose to 
cause his name to dwell there.” “And the temple is often 
spoken of as built for God’s name. And in Psal. xxiv. 7. 
the temple is called the dwelling-place of God’s name. The 
mercy-seat in the temple was called the throne of God’s 


xcix. 2, 3. and cvii. 31, 32. and eviii. 3, 4,5. ix. iii 
ce Rev operas » 4,5. and cxix. 164. and exlviii, 13. and 
sal. ix. 1, 2,14. and xxviii. 7, and xxxv. 27, 28, and xlii.4. a d Ixiii 

and Ixvii. 3, 4, 5. and Ixxi. 22, 23. and civ. 33, 34. and evi. 47. eee 2 
and exlvii. 1. and exlix. 1, 2,5, 6. Acts ii. 46, 47. and iii, 8. Rev. xix. 6,7 

|| Psal. ixvi. 1, 2. and xevi. 4, 5. cz 

q Psal. xxx, 12, and xxxv, 18, and 1xiii. 3, 4. and Ixvi. 8, 9, and Ixxi, 6,7,8. 
and Ixxix. 13, and xeviii. 4, 5, and e. 4, and evii. 21, 22. and cxxxviii.2. And 
ey ie places. ‘ 

** See also, 2Sam. vii. 9. and viii. 13. and xxiii. 18. Neh. ix. 10. Job xx 
Proy. xxii. 1, Many other places import the same thing. a 
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name or glory, Jer. xiv. 21. “Do not abhor us, for thy 
name's sake do not disgrace the throne of thy glory.” Here 
God’s name and his glory seem to be spoken of as the same. 


SECT? VIE 


Showing that the ultimate end of the creation of the world 
as but one, and what thut one end is. 


From what has been observed in the last section, it ap- 
pears, if the whole of what is said relating to this affair be 
duly weighed, and one part compared with another, we 
shall have reason to think, that the design of the Spirit of 
God is not to represent God’s ultimate end as manifold, 
but as onr. For though it be signified by various names, 
yet they appear not to be names of different things, but 
-various names involving each other in their meaning; 
either different names of the sume thing, or names of several 
pars of one whole ; or of the same whole viewed in various 

ights or in its different respects and relations. For it ap- 
pears, that all that is ever spoken of in the Scripture as an 
ultimate end of God’s works, is included in that one 
phrase, the glory of God ; which is the name by which the 
ultimate end of God’s works is most commonly called in 
Scripture ; and seems most aptly to signify the thing. 

The thing signified by that name, the glory of God, 
when spoken of as the supreme and ultimate end of all 
God’s works, is the emanation and true external expression 
of God’s internal glory and fulness; meaning by his fud- 
ness what has already been explained ; or, in other words, 
God’s internal glory, in a true and just exhibition, or ex- 
ternal existence of it. It is confessed, that there is a de- 
gree of obscurity in these definitions ; but perhaps an ob- 
scurity which is unavoidable, through the imperfection of 
language to express things of so sublime a nature. And 
therefore the thing may possibly be better understood, by 
using a variety of expressions, by a particular consideration 
of it, as it were, by parts, than by any short definition. 

It includes the exercise of God’s perfections to produce 
a proper effect, in opposition to their lyimg eternally dor- 
mant and ineffectual: as his power being eternally with- 
out any act or fruit of that power; his wisdom eternally 
ineffectual in any wise production, or prudent disposal of 
any thing, &c. The manifestation of his internal glory to 
created understandings. The communication of the in- 
finite fulness of God to the creature. The creature’s high 
esteem of God, love to him, and complacence and joy in 
him; and the proper exercises and expressions of these. 

These at first view may appear to be entirely distinct 
things: but if we more closely consider the matter, they 
will all appear to be onz thing, ima variety of views and 
relations. They are all but the emanation of God’s glory ; 
or the excellent brightness and fulness of the divinity dif- 
fused, overflowing, aid as it were enlarged 3 or in one 
word, existing ad extra. God erercising his perfection to 
produce a proper effect, is not distinct from the emanation 
or communication of his fulness: for this is the effect, viz. 
his fu/ness communicated, and the producing of this effect is 
the communication of his fulness ; and there is nothing in 
this effectual exerting of God’s perfection, but the emana- 
tion of God’s internal glory. 

Now God’s internal glory, is either in his understand- 
ing or will. The glory or fulness of his understanding, is 
his knowledge. The internal glory and fulness of God, 
having its special seat in his wild, is his holiness and hap- 
piness. The whole of God’s internal good or glory, is in 
these three things, viz. his infinite kKnow/edge, his infinite 
yirtue or holiness, and his infinite joy and dio In- 
deed there are a great many attributes in God, according 
to our way of conceiving them: but all may be reduced 
to these; or to their degree, circumstances, and relations. 
We have no conception 6f God’s power, different from the 
degree of these things, with a certain relation of them to 
effects. God's infinity is not properly a distinct kind of 


* Iti ad to signify knowledge, or that manifestation and evidence b 
Sie trawledge a putetved: "Sea xix. & and cxix. 105, 130. Prov. a) 
93. Isa. viii. 20. and ix. 2. and xxix.J8. Dan. v. Ll. Eph. v, 13. “ But all 
things that are reproved, are made manifust by the light; for whatsoever 
doth make manifest, is light,” &c. ay 

It is used to signify virtue, or moral good Job xxv. 5. Eccl. viii. 1. Isa. 
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good, but only expresses the deyree of good there is in him. 
So God’s edernity is not a distinct good; but is the dura- 
tion of good. His immutability is still the same good, 
with a negation of change. So that, as I said, the fulness 
of the Godhead is the fulness of his understanding, consist- 
ing in his knowledge ; and the fulness of his will consist- 
ing in his virtue and happiness. 

And therefore, the external glory of God consists in the 
communication of these. The communication of his know- 
ledge is chiefly in giving the knowledge of himself: for 
this is the knowledge in which the fulness of God’s un- 
derstanding chiefly consists. And thus we see how the 
manifestation of God’s glory to created understandings, 
and their seeing and knowing it, is not distinct from an 
emanation or communication of God’s fulness, but clearly 
implied in it. Again, the communication of God’s virtue 
or holiness, is principally in communicating the love o 
himself. And thus we see how, not only the creature’s 
seeing and knowing God’s excellence, but also supremely 
esteeming and loving him, belongs to the communication 
of God's fulness. And the communication of God’s joy 
and happiness, consists chiefly in communicating to the 
creature that happiness and joy which consists in rejoicing 
in God, and in his glorious excellency; for in such joy 
God’s own happiness does principally consist. And in 
these things, knowing God’s excellency, loving God for it, 
and rejoicing in it, and in the exercise and expression of . 
these, consists God’s honour and praise; so that these are 
clearly implied in that glory of God, which consists in the 
emanation of his internal glory. 

And though all these things, which seem to be so various, 
are signified by that glory, which the Scripture speaks of as 
the ultimate end of all God’s works; yet it is manifest 
there is no greater, and no other variety im it, than in the 
internal and essential glory of God itself. God’s internal 
glory is partly in his understanding, and partly in his will. 
And this internal glory, as seated in the will of God, im- 
plies both his holiness and his happiness: both are evi- 
dently God’s glory, according to the use of the phrase. So 
that as God’s external glory is only the emanation of his 
internal, this variety necessarily follows. And again, it 
hence appears that here is no other variety or distinction, 
but what necessarily arises from the distinct faculties of 
the creature, to which the communication is made, as 
created in the image of God: even as having these two 
faculties of understanding and will. God communicates 
himself to the understanding of the creature, in giving him 
the knowledge of his glory; and to the will of the crea- 
ture, in giving him holiness, consisting primarily in the love 
of God: and in giving the creature happiness, chiefly con- 
sisting in joy in God. These are the sum of that emana- 
tion of divine fulness called in Scripture, the glory of God. 
The first part of this glory is called truth, the latter, grace, 
John i. 14. “ We beheld his glory, the glory of the only- 
begotten of the Father, full A grace and truth.” 

Thus we see that the great end of God’s works, which is 
so variously expressed in Scripture, is indeed but onE; and 
this one end is most properly and comprehensively called, 
THE GLORY OF GOD; by which name it is most commonly 
called in Scripture ; and is fitly compared to an effulgence 
or emanation of light from a luminary. Light is the ex- 
ternal expression, exhibition, and manifestation of the ex- 
cellency of the Iuminary, of the sun for instance: It is the 
abundant, extensive emanation and communication of the 
fulness of the sun to innumerable beings that porate of it. 
It is by this that the sun itself is seen, and his glory be- 
held, and all other things are discovered: it is by a par- 
ticipation of this communication from the sun, that sur- 
rounding objects receive all their lustre, beauty, and bright- 
ness. It is by this that all nature receives life, comfort, 
and joy. Light is abundantly used in Scripture to repre- 
sent and signify these three things, knowledge, holiness, 
and happiness.* \ 

What has been said may be sufficient to show, how 
those things, which are spoken of in Scripture as ultimate 


v. 20. and xxiv. 23, and Ixii. 1, Ezek. xxviii. 7, 17. Dan, ii,31, 1 John. i. 5, 


a att is abundantly used to signify comfort, joy, and happiness. Esth.viii. 
16, Job xviii. 8. and xxii. 28. and xxix, 3. and xxx, 26, Psal. xxvii. 1. and 
xevii. Ll. and exviii. 27, and exii. 4. Isa. xliii.16 and 1, 10. and lix. 9, Jer, 
xiii. 16. Lam. iii. Ezek. xxxii. 8. Amos v. 18. Mic. vii. 8, 9, &c. 
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ends of God’s works, though they may seem at first view 
to be distinct, are all plainly to be reduced to this one 
thing, viz. God’s internal glory or fulness existing in its 
emanation. And though God, in seeking this end, seeks 
the creature’s good ; yet therein appears his supreme re- 
gard to himself. nt: a 

The emanation or communication of the divine fulness, 
consisting in the knowledge of God, love to him, and joy 
in him, has relation indeed both to God and the creature : 
but it has relation to God as its fountaim, as the thing com- 
municated is something of its internal fulness. The water 
in the stream is something of the fountain; and the beams 
of the sun are something of the sun. And again, they 
have relation to God as their object: for the knowledge 
communicated, is the knowledge of God; and the love 
communicated, is the love of God; and the happiness 
communicated, is joy in God. In the creature’s knowing, 
esteeming, loving, rejoicing in, and praising God, the glory 
of God is both exhibited and acknowledged ; his fulness is 
received and returned. Here is both an emanation and re- 
manation. The refulgence shines upon and into the crea- 
ture, and is reflected back to the Juminary. The beams of 
glory come from God, are something of God, and are 
refunded back again to their original. So that the whole 
is of God, and in God, and to God; and he is the begin- 
ning, and the middle, and the end. 

And though it be true that God has respect to the 
crealure in these things ; yet his respect to himself, and to 
the creature, are not properly a double and divided respect. 
What has been said, (chap. I. sect. 3, 4.) may be sufficient 
to show this. Nevertheless, it may not be amiss here 
briefly to say a few things ; though mostly implied in what 
has been said already, 

When God was about to create the world, he had respect 
to that emanation of his glory, which is actually the conse- 
quence of the creation, both with regard to himself aud the 
‘creature. He had regard to it as an emanation from him- 
self, a communication of himself, and, as the thing com- 
municated, in its nature returned to himself, as its final 
term. And he had regard to it also as the emanation was 
to the creature, and as the thing communicated was in the 
creature, as its subject. 

(And God had regard to it in this manner, as he had a 
supreme regard to himself, and value for his own infinite, 
internal glory. It was this value for himself that caused 
him to value and seek that his internal glory should flow 
Jorth from himself. Tt was from his value for his glorious 
perfections of wisdom, righteousness, &c. that he valued 
the proper exercise and effect of these perfections, in wise 
and righteous acts and effects. It was from his infinite 
value for his internal glory and fulness, that he valued: the 
thing itself communicated, which is something of the same, 
extant in the creature. Thus, because he infinitely values 
his own glory, consisting in the knowledge of himself, love 
to himself, and complacence and joy in himself; he there- 
fore valued the image, communication, or participation of 
these in the creature. And it is because he values himself, 
that he delights in the knowledge, and love, and joy of the 
creature ; as being himself the object of this knowledge, 
love, and complacence. For it is the necessary conse- 
quence of true esteem and love, that we value others’ 
esteem of the same object, and dislike the contrary. For 
the same reason, God approves of others’ esteem and love 
of himself. 

Thus it is easy to conceive, how God should seek the 
good of the creature, consisting in the creature’s know- 
ledge and holivess, and even, his happiness, from a su- 
preme regard to himself; as his happiness arises from that 
which is an image and participation of God’s-own beauty ; 
and consists in the creature’s exercising a supreme regard 
to God, and complacence in him; in beholding God’s 
glory, in esteeming and loving it, and rejoicing in it, and 
in his exercising and testifying love and supreme respect 
to God: which is the same thing with the creature’s ex- 
us God as his chief good, and making him his supreme 
end. 

_ And though the emanation of God's fulness, intended 
in the creation, is to the creature as its object ; and though 
the creature is the subject of the fulness communicated, 
which is the creature’s good; yet it does not necessarily 
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follow, that even in so doing, God did not make himself 
his end. It comes to the same thing. God's respect to 
the creature’s good, and his respect to himself, is nota 
divided respect ; but both are united in one, as the happi- 
ness of the creature aimed at is happiness in union with 
himself. The creature is no further happy with this hap- 
piness which God makes his ultimate end, than he becomes 
one with God. The more happiness the greater union: 
when the happiness is perfect, the union is perfect. And 
as the happiness will be increasing to eternity, the union 
will become more and more strict and perfect; nearer and 
more like to that between God the Father and the Son; 
who are so united, that their interest is perfectly one. If 
the happiness of the creature be considered in the whole 
of the creature’s eternal duration, with all the infinity of 
its progress, and infinite increase of nearness and union to 
God; in this view, the creature must be looked upon as 
united to God in an infinite strictness. f 

If God has respect to something in the creature, which 
he views as of everlasting duration, and as rising higher 
and higher through that infinite duration, and that not 
with constantly diminishing (but perhaps an increasing) 
celerity; then he has respect to it, as, in the whole, of 
infinite height; though there never will be any particular 
time when it can be said already to have come to such a 
height. 

Let the most perfect union with God be represented by 
something at an infinite height above us; and the eternally 
increasing union of the saints with God, by something 
that is ascending constantly towards that infinite height, 
moving upwards with a given velocity; and that is to 
continue thus to move to all eternity. God, who views 
the whole of this eternally increasing height, views it as 
an infinite height. And if he has respect to it, and makes 
it his end, as in the whole of it, he has respect to it as an 
infinite height, though the time will never come when it 
can be said it has already arrived at this infinite height. 

God aims at that which the motion or progression which 
he causes, aims at, or tends to. If there be many things 
supposed to be so made and appointed, that, by a constant 
eternal motion, they all tend to a certain centre; then it 
appears that he who made them, and is the cause of their 
motion, aimed at that centre; that term of their motion, to 
which they eternally tend, and are eternally, as it were, 
striving after. And if God be this centre, then God 
aimed at himself. And herein it appears, that as he is the 
first author of their being and motion, so he is the last end, 
the final term, to which is their ultimate tendency and aim. 

We may judge of the end that the Creator aimed at, in 
the being, nature, and tendency he gives the creature, by 
the mark or term which they constantly aim at in their 
tendency and eternal progress; though the time will never 
come, when it can be said it is attained to, in the most 
absolutely perfect manner. 

But if strictness of union to God be viewed as thus in- 
finitely exalted ; then the creature must be regarded as 
nearly and closely united to God. .And viewed thus, 
their interest must be viewed as one with God’s interest ; 
and so is not regarded properly with a disjunct and sepa- 
rate, but an undivided respect. And as to any difficulty 
of reconciling God’s not making the creature his ultimate 
end, with a respect properly distinct from a respect to 
himself; with his benevolence and free grace, and the 
creature's obligation to gratitude, the reader must be re- 
ferred to chap. I. sect. 4. obj. 4. where this objection has 
been considered and answered at large. 

If by reason of the strictness of the union of a man and 
his family, their interest may be looked upon as one, how 
much more so is the interest of Christ and his church,— 
whose first union in heaven is unspeakably more perfect 
and exalted, than that of an earthly father and his family 
—— if they be considered with regard to their eternal and 
increasing union? Doubtless it may justly be esteemed 
so much one, that it may be sought, not with a distinct 
and separate, but an undivided respect. It is certain that 
what God aimed at in the creation of the world, was the 
good that would be the consequence of the creation, in 
the whole continuance of the thing created. 

It is no solid objection against God aiming at an in- 
finitely perfect union of the creature with himself, that the 
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particular time will never come when it can be said, the 
union is now infinitely perfect. God aims at satisfying 
justice in the eternal damnation of sinners ; which will be 
satisfied by their damnation, considered no otherwise than 
with regard to its eternal duration. But yet there never 
will come that particular moment, when it can be said, 
that now justice is satistied. But if this does not satisfy 
our modern free-thinkers who do not like the talk about 


* Our author has produced, from the purest principles of reason, and the 
fountain of revealed truth, abundant evidence, that God's ultimate and 
chief END in the creation of the universe, in the operations of providence, 
and in the methods of salvation, is his own Gtory. But we do not think it 
a eg to add a few observations on this important subject. 

. Aclear and comprehensive view of the universe, or what our author 
calls “ the world,” will lead us to observe two grand divisions, which may 
be termed physical and moral. And though in both the glory of Godis the 
chief end, yet this end is not attained by the same mearis in the moral as 
in the physical department. 

2. By the creation and disposal of the physical part of the universe, the 
GLory of God's natural perfections, as of sovereign wisdom, power, and 
goodness, is chiefly displayed. But by the creation and government of the 
moral part, the cory of the moral perfections of Deity, that is, of infinite 
moral rectitude, or equity, and of sovereign benevolence and mercy, is 
made to appear. 

3. God being an infinite sovereign, controlled by no consideration but in- 
finite rectitude, or a regard to the consistency of his own character; and a 
created universe being capable of two forms, and it should seem, for ought 
that appears to the contrary, of two only, physical and moral; a fill 
emanation and display ad extra of the moral perfections of Deity could 
not be made without a moral system in all its capabilities of relation. 

4. The physical part of the universe, even including the physical opera- 
tions of intelligent beings, may subsist, it is evident, without requiring any 
other display of GLony than what is included in sovereign wisdom, power, 
and goodness; and it is equally plain, that there would be no opportunity 
of manifesting strfet equity, much less mercy, to existent beings, without a 
moraisystem., Therefore, 

5. If striet or absolute equity, and sovereign mercy, be manifested, a 
moral system was NECESSARY. To exercise strict, unmixed, or absolute 
equity, whereby is given toits object what is pur to it, (a capacity for moral 
agency being supposed,) and yet to preserve that object, that is, a moral 
agent, from being liab/e to sin, involves a contradiction. For it is the same 
as to say, a free agent is not free to sin, though fully permitted to follow his 
own tendencies. And this is the same thing as to say, an accountable 
creature is not éiab/e to fail; in other words, a_ moral agent is no moral 
agent, and a moral system is no moral system. Man would be impeccable, 
and the very existence of sin *mpossible. 

6. If it be asked, might not the whole of the moral part of the universe 
have been preserved from sin? We reply, undoubtedly it might; ir 
sovereign benevolence had thought proper to interpose, in order to coun- 
teract the exercise of strict, unmixed, and absolute rectitude or equity ; 
but then it must have been at the expense of ETERNALLY CONCEALING the 
GLory of this divine perfection,—ABSOLUTE RECTITUDE. 

7. To perntit the creature to sin, and to exercise absolute equity, is the 
same thing; in other words, to exercise this glorious perfection, and not to 
permit the creature to sin, are incompatible ideas. Ir this perfection be 
exercised, there is, there can be, no principle belonging to a moral system, 
which preserves it from being liable to sin. Nor is there any principle be- 
longing to it independent of sovereign benevolence, which is adequate to 
preserve that liability to sin from actual defection. But to appeal, in the 
way of objection, to the alternative of sovereign benevolence, which alone 
can preserve from sin, is the same as to concede what the proposition 
asserts, 

8. Equity, in one view of it, is indeed compatible with the exercise of 
sovereign benevolence towards the same object, and at the samie time. To 
question this, would be to question God’s proper sovereignty, and therefore 
his right of creating and preserving the universe, and of beatifying any 
creatures he hath made. For neither of these effects could take place but 
by sovereign benevolence as acause. But if sovereign benevolence were 
not compatible with justice, or equity, in one view of it, God could not be 
benevolent without being unjust, which is absurd. 

9. Yet equity, in another view, stands as a contrast to benevolence. 
Strict or absolute equity, is that which excludes all sovereign, benevolent 
influence; and when moral agents are its object, (their being and natural 
capacities, or their moral capabilities, being spposed,) the exercise of ab- 
solute equity must necessarily exclude benevolent, sovereign influence. 
Thus among men we find some resemblance of this abstract but momentous 
truth. In one view, justice and generosity are compatible ; while one deals 
justly with another, he may also be additionally generous. But in another 
view, these are incompatible ; for strict, absolute justice, is the same as 
justice and nothing more, and therefore must exclude generosity. 

10. Therefore, equity, in the one view, implies the exclusion of ¢njrstice ; 
and in the other, the exclusion of undeserved favour, or sovereign benevo- 
lent influence. The exercise of rectitude in the former sense, might have 
been without the permission of sin; but not so in the latter sense. If per- 
fect absolute rectitude towards a moral system, be made to emanate ad 
extra, to the full developement of the capabilities of such a system, the 

ermission of sin is not only equitable, but even metaphysically necessary. 
That is, it involves a contradiction to say, that such a divine perfection 
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satisfying justice with an infinite punishment ; T suppose 
it will not be denied by any, that God, in glorifying the 
saints in heaven with eternal felicity, aims to satisfy his 
infinite grace or benevolence, by the bestowment of a good 
infinitely valuable, because eternal: and yet there never 
will come the moment, when it can be said, that now this 
infinitely valuable good has been actually bestowed.* 


may be so displayed, or its glory made to appear ad extra, and yet not to 
permit the existence of moral defect, or, in other words, to actually hinder 
its existence. 

_ IL. The very idea of a moral system, in which the permission of defect 
is excluded by equity, is one of the most absurd that can be conceived. 
For it is the same as to say that God was bound in equity not to permit sin, 
while at the same time he constituted the agent free, and accountable for 
the exercise of his freedom; and as he has in fact permitted the introduc- 
tion of sin into the world, such an idea would be the same as to charge 
infinite perfection with want of equity. 

12. We may therefore safely conclude, that the ctory of the divine 
rectitude, towards the intelligent and moral part of the universe, considered 
as accountable, and to the full extent of its moral capabilities, could not be 
manifested without the permission of sin, The full exercise of equity must 
necessarily leave the moral system to its own tendencies and operations. 

13. To permit the event of sin, or not to hinder it, implies, that the cazse 
of defection is not in the permitter, but in the permitted; not in the 
governor, but the governed. There is in tne moral part of the universe a 
cause, Why an event which ovg/t not to take place, will take place, 1F not 
hindered. Ir there be no svch cause in the system, how could the event 
take place on permission? If it be said, There is a chance it may not ake 
place, and there is a chante of the contrary —it is but fair to ask, Is this 
chance something which has a cause, or has it no cause? If the /atter, the 
concession itself reduces chance to a mere nothing. For a contingent event, 
as the operation of chance is supposed to be, mathaus any cause, is a meta- 
physica! impossibility. If the former ; what is the cause_of what the ob- 
jector calls chance ? Is it something external, or internal? Whatis its nature 
and character? To say that liberty of indifference, or a self-determining 
power, is the chance which requires no preceding cause to produce the 
event, is to contradict absolute demonstration, if ever there was a meta- 
physical demonstration of any subject; as our author has abundantly shown 
in his ‘* Essay on the Freedom of the Will.” 

14, It is therefore inaccurate and unintelligible language to say, that either 
chance, liberty of indifference, or a se/f-determining power, independent 
of any antecedent cause, is adequate to account for the event of sin, or a 
deterioration of a moral system. God, therefore, permitting, there_is an 
inherent adequate cause of failure, distinct from divine causation. What 
Se cause is, and what isits nature, has been shown and proved in a former 
note. 

15. Permission is an act of equity; or, itis the exercise of rectitude, to 
the exclusion of benevolent influence; whether we regard that influence as 

reventing the event of sin, or as delivering from its power. Sovereign 
Fenavoloice prevents the fall of angels; and it delivers, resiores, aid 
eternally saves a goodly number of the human fallen race. Without the 
permission of sin, restoring benevolence, or the exercise of mercy, would 
have been impossible; and consequent: the Gtory of that perfection, 
which can be fully displayed only by its exercise towards the miserable, 
would have been eternally concealed. 

16. Ir, therefore, rquity be a glorious attribute of God, its emanation 
and exercise must be glorious. But the exercise of equity, in the strict 
sense, includes the permission of sin, as before proved. And, here we may 
add, if not to hinder be an exercise of strict rectitude, the continued exist- 
ence of sin is not inconsistent with it. ; ‘ 

17. It will be allowed by every one, that, as MERCY itse/f is a GLORIOUS 
attribute, so is the exercise of it a glorious thing. But this would have been 
impossible, 1F sin had no existence ; nor could sin have had existence, 1F 
not permitted to exist; and sin could not have been permitted, iF strict 
equity had not been exercised ; nor could strict equity have been exercised, 
ix the exercise of preventing sovereign benevolence had not been excluded, 
in those instances wherein-moral defect actually took place. 
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18. The ultimate and chief rnp of God in the creation and government 
of the moral part of the universe, is the Gory of his moral perfections ; 
which are virtually included in strict rectitude and sovereign benevolence. 

19. Ir strict rectitude be exercised towards the degenerate part of the 
system, the restoration of those who are the objects of it is not possible; 
that is, to suppose it possible involves a contradiction. Therefore, 

20. Iv any degenerate moral agent be restored, it must necessarily be by 
the exercise of that sovereign benevolence which we call mercy. 

21. * Behold therefore the eoopNnkss and sEvxrity of God! on them who 
fell, severity ; but toward thee goodness, if thou continue in his goodness ; 
otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.’ Goodness and severity are but other 
words for sovereign BENEVOLENCE and strict Equity, the GLORY of which is 
abundantly conspicuous in the various divine dispensations towards the 
children of men, even in this life; but will appear still more transcendent 
in the day when God shall judge the world in righteousness, and in the day 
of ETERNITY,—W. 
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Showing wherein the essence of true virtue consists. 


WHATEVER controversies and variety of opinions there 
are about the nature of virtue, yet all excepting, some 
sceptics, who deny any real difference between virtue and 
vice, mean by it something beautiful, or rather some kind 
of beauty, or excellency. Jt is not all beauty that is called 
virtue; for instance, not the beauty of a building, of a 
flower, or of the rainbow; but some beauty belonging to 
beings that have perception and will. It is not all beauty 
of mankind that is called virtue; for instance, not the 
external beauty of the countenance, or shape, gracefulness 
of motion, or harmony of voice: but it is a beauty that 
has its original seat in the mind. But yet perhaps not 
every thing that may be called a beauty of mind, is properly 
called virtue. There is a beauty of understanding and 
speculation ; there is something in the ideas and concep- 
tions of great philosophers and. statesmen, that may be 
called beautiful; which is a different thing from what is 
most commonly meant by virtue. 

But virtue is the beauty of those qualities and acts of 
the mind, that are of a moral nature, i. e. such as are at- 
tended with desert or worthiness of praise or blame. Things 
of this sort, it is generally agreed, so far as I know, do 
not belong merely to speculation; but to the disposition 
and will, or (to use a general word, I suppose commonly 
well understood) to the heart. Therefore, I suppose, I 
shall not depart from the common opinion, when I say, 
that virtue is the beauty of the qualities and exercises of 
the heart, or those actions which proceed from them. So 
that when it is inquired, what is the nature of true virtue? 
this is the same as to inquire, what that is, which renders 
any habit, disposition, or exercise of the heart truly beautiful ? 

use the phrase true virtue, and. speak of things truly 
beautiful, because I suppose it will generally be allowed, 
that there is a distinction to be made between some things 
which are truly virtuous, and others which only secm to be 
so, through a partial and imperfect view of things: that 
some actions and dispositions appear beautiful, if con- 
sidered partially and superficially, or with regard to soné 
things belonging to them, and in some of their circum- 
stances and tendencies, which would appear otherwise in 
a more extensive and comprehensive view, wherein they 
are seen clearly in their whole nature, and the extent of 
their connexions in the universality of things. 

There is a general and particular beauty. By a particu- 
lar beauty, I mean that by which a thing appears beautiful 
when considered only with regard to its connexion with, 
and tendency to, some particular things within a limited, 
and as.it were a private, sphere. And a general beauty is 
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that by which a thing appears beautiful when viewed most 
perfectly, comprehensively, and universally, with regard to 
all its tendencies, and its connexions with every thing to 
which it stands related. The former may be without and 
against the latter. As a few notes ina tune, taken only by 
themselves, and in their relation to one another, may be 
harmonious ; which, when considered with respect to all 
the notes in the tune, or the entire series of sounds they 
are connected with, may be very discordant, and disagree- 
able. hat only, therefore, is what I mean by ¢rue virtue, 
which, belonging to the hearé of an intelligent being, is 
beautiful by a general beauty, or beautiful in a compre- 
hensive view, as it is in itself, and as related to every 
thing with which it stands connected. And therefore, 
when we are inquiring concerning the nature of true virtue 
—wherein this true and general beauty of the heart does 
most essentially consist—this is my answer to the in- 
quiry :—— 

True virtue most essentially consists in BENEVOLENCE TO 
BEING IN GENERAL. Or perhaps, to speak more accurately, 
it is that consent, propensity, and union of heart to being 
in general, which is immediately exercised in a general 
good will. 

The things before observed respecting the nature of true 
virtue, naturally-lead us to such a notion of it. If it has 
its seat in the heart, and is the general goodness and beauty 
of the disposition and its exercise, in the most compre- 
hensive view, considered with regard to its universal 
tendency, and as related to every thing with which it stands 
connected ; what can it consist in, but a consent and good 
will to being in general? Beauty does not consist in dis- 
cord and dissent, but in consent and agreement. And if 
every intelligent being is some way related to being in 
general, and is a part of the universal system of existence ; 
and so stands in connexion with the whole; what can its 
general and true beauty be, but its union and consent with 
the great whole ? 

If any such thing can be supposed as a union of heart 
to some particular being, or number of beings, disposing it 
to benevolence to a private circle or system of beings, 
which are but a small part of the whole: not implying a 
tendency to an union with the great system, and not at all 
inconsistent with enmity towards being in general; this I 
Suppose not to be of the nature of true virtue; although it 
may Mm some respects be good, and may appear beautiful 
ip a confined and contracted view of things.—But of this 
more afterwards. 

It is abundantly plain by the Holy Scriptures, and gene- 
rally allowed, not only by christian divines, but by the 
more considerable Deists, that virtue most essentially con- 
sists in love. And I suppose, it is owned by the most 
considerable writers, to consist in general love of benevo- 
lence, or kind affection: though it seems to me the mean- 
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ing of some in this affair is not sufficiently explained ; 
which perhaps occasions some error or confusion in dis- 
courses on this subject. 

When I say, true virtue consists in Jove to being in 
general, I shall not be likely to be understood, that no one 
act of the mind or exercise of love is of the nature of true 
virtue, but what has being in general, or the great system 
of universal existence, for its direct and immediate object : 
so that no exercise of love, or kind affection, to any one par- 
ticular. being, that is but a small part of this whole, has 
any thing of the nature of true virtue. But, that the na- 
ture of true virtue consists in a disposition to benevolence 
towards being in general; though from such a disposition 
May arise exercises of love to particulur beings, as objects 
are presented, and occasions arise. No wonder, that he 
who is of a generally benevolent disposition, should be 
more disposed than another to have his heart moved with 
benevolent affection to par ticular persons, with whom he 
1s acquainted and conversant, and from whom arise the 
greatest and most frequent occasions for exciting his be- 
nevolent temper. But my meaning is, that no affections 
towards particular persons or beings are of the nature of 
true virtue, but such as arise from a generally benevolent 
temper, or from that habit or frame of mind, wherein con- 
sists a disposition to love being in general. 

And perhaps it is needless for me to give notice to my 
readers, that when I speak of an intelligent being having a 
heart united and benevolently disposed to being in general, 
I thereby mean intelligent being in general. Not inanimate 
things, or beings that have no perception or will; which 
are not properly capable objects of benevolence. 

Love is commanly distinguished into love of benevo- 
lence, and love of complacence. Love of benevolence is 
that affection or propensity of the heart to any being, which 
causes it to incline to its well-being, or disposes it to desire 
and take pleasure in its happiness. And if I mistake not, 
it is agreeable to the common opinion, that beauty in the 
object is not always the ground of this: propensity; but 
that there may be a disposition to the welfare of those that 
are not considered as beautiful, unless mere existence be 

counted a beauty. And benevolence or goodness in the 
Teen Being is generally supposed, not only to be prior 
to the beauty of many of its objects, but to their existence; 
so as to be the ground both of their existence and their 
beauty, rather than the foundation of God’s benevolence ; 
as it is supposed that it is God’s goodness which moved 
him to give them both being and beauty. So that if all 
virtue primarily consists in that affection of heart to being, 
which is exercised in benevolence, or an inclination to its 
good, then God’s virtue is’ so extended as to include a 

ropensity not only to being actually existing, and actually 
Besustul but to possible being, so as to incline him to give 
a being beauty and happiness. 

What is commonly called love of complacence, presup- 
poses beauty. For it is no other than delight in beauty ; 
or complacence in the person or being beloved for his 
beauty. If virtue be the beauty of an intelligent being, 
and virtue consists in love, then it is plain inconsistence, 
to suppose that virtue primarily consists in any love to its 
object for its beauty; either in a love of complacence, 
which is delight ina being for its beauty, or ina love of be- 
nevolence, that has the beauty of its object for its founda- 
tion. For that would be to suppose, that the beauty of in- 
telligent beings primarily consists in love to beauty; or 
that their virtue first of all consists in their love to virtue. 
Which is an inconsistence, and going in acircle, Because 
it makes virtue, or beauty of mind, the foundation or first 
motive of that love wherein virtue originally consists, or 
wherein the very first virtue consists ; or, it supposes the 
first virtue to be the consequence and effect of virtue. 
Which makes the first virtue both the ground and the con- 
sequence, both cause and effect of itself. Doubtless virtue 
primarily consists in something else besides any effect or 
consequence of virtue. If virtue consises primarily in love 
‘to virtue, then virtue, the thing loved, is the love of virtue: 
so that virtue must consist in the love of the love of virtue 

* Tsay, “in proportion to the degree of existence,” because one being 
may have more existence than another, as he may be greater than another, 
That which is great, has more existence, and is further from nothing, than 


that which is 7ttle, One being may have every thing positive belonging 
to it, or every thing which goes to its positive existence (in opposition to 
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—and so on in infinitum. For there is no end of going 
back in a circle.” We never come to any beginning or 
foundation ; it is without beginning, and hangs on nothing. 
—Therefore, if the essence of virtue, or beauty of mind, 
lies in love, or a disposition to love; it must primarily con- 
sist in something different both from complacence, which 
is a delight in beauty, and also from any benevolence that 
has the beauty of its object for its foundation. Because 
it is absurd to say, that virtue is primarily and first of all 
the consequence of itself; which makes virtue primarily 


prior to itself, 


Nor can virtue primarily consist in gratitude; or one 
being’s benevolence to another for his benevolence to him. 
Because this implies the same inconsistence. For it sup- 
poses a benevolence prior to gratitude, which is the cause 
of gratitude. The first benevolence cannot be gratitude. 
Therefore there is room left for no other conclusion, than 
that the primary object of virtuous love is being, simply 
considered ; or that true virtue primarily consists, not in 
love to any particular beings, because of their virtue or 
beauty, nor in gratitude, because they love us; but ina 
propensity and union of heart to being simply considered ; 
exciting absolule benevolence, if I may so call it, to being 
in general. I say, true virtue primarily consists in this. 
For I am far from asserting, that there is no true virtue in 
any other love than this absolute benevolence. But [ 
would express what appears to me to be the truth, on this 
subject, in the following particulars. 

The first object of a virtuous benevolence is being, 
simply considered : and if being, simply considered, be its 
object, then being in general is its object ; and what it has 
an ultimate propensity to, is the highest good of being in 
general. And it will seek the good of every individual 
being unless it be conceived as not consistent with the 
highest good of being in general. In which case the good 
of a particular being, or some beings, may be given up for 
the sake of the highest good of being in general. And 
particularly, if there be any being statedly and irreclaim- 
ably opposite, and an enemy to being in general, then 
consent and adherence to being in general will induce the 
truly virtuous heart to forsake that enemy, and to op- 
pose it. ; 

Further, if BErNG, simply considered, be the first object 
of a truly virtuous benevolence, then that object who has 
most of being, or has the greatest share of existence, other 
things being equal, so far as such a being is exhibited to 
our faculties, will have the greatest share of the propensity 
and benevolent affections of the heart. I say, “ other things 
being equal,” especially because there is a secondary object 
of virtuous benevolence, that I shall take notice of pre- 
sently, which must be considered as the ground cr motive 
to a purely virtuous benevolence. Pure benevolence in 
its first exercise is nothing else but being’s uniting con- 
sent, or propensity to being; and inclining to the general 
highest good, and to each being, whose welfare is 
consistent with the highest general good, in proportion to 
the degree of evistence,* understand, “ other things being 
equal.” 

The second object of a virtuous propensity of heart is be- 
nevolent being. A secondary ground of pure benevolence 
is virtuous benevolence itself in its object. When any one 
under the influence of general benevolence, sees another 
being possessed of the like general benevolence, this at- 
taches his heart to him, and draws forth greater love to 
him, than merely his having existence: because so far as 
the being beloved has love to the being in general, so far 
his own being is, as it were, enlarged ; extends to, and in 
some sort comprehends, being in general : and therefore, he 
that is governed by love to being in general, must of ne- 
cessity have complacence in him, and the greater degree of 
beneyolence to him, as it were out of gratitude to him for his 
love to general existence, that his own heart is extended 
and united to, and so looks on its interest as its own. It 
is because his heart is thus united to being in general, 
that he looks ona benevolent propensity to being in general, 
wherever he sees it, as the beauty of the being im whom it 
defect) in a higher degree than another; or a greater a and power, 
greater understanding, every faculty and every positive quality in a higher 


degree. An arch-angel must be supposed to have more existence, and to be 
every way further removed from non-entity, than a worm. 
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is; an excellency that renders him worthy of esteem, com- 
placence, and the greater good will.—But several things 
may be noted more particularly concerning this secondary 
ground of a truly virtuous love. a 

1. That loving a being on this ground necessarily arises 
from pure benevolence to being in general, and comes to 
the same thing. For he that has a simple and pure good 
will to general existence, must love that temper in others, 
that agrees and conspires with itself. A spirit of consent 
to being must agree with consent to being. That which 
truly and sincerely seeks the good of others, must approve 
of and love that which joins with him in seeking the good 
of others. , ; ‘ 

2. This secondary ground of virtuous love, is the thing 
wherein true moral or spiritual beauty primarily consists. 
Yea, spiritual beauty consists wholly in this, and in the 
various qualities and exercises of mind which proceed 
from it, and the external actions which proceed from these 
internal qualities and exercises. And in these things con- 
sists all true virtue, viz. in this love of being, and the 
qualities and acts which arise from it. : ' 

3. As all spiritual beauty lies im these virtuous prin- 
ciples and acts, so it is primarily on this account they are 
beautiful, vez. that they imply consent and union with 
being mm general. This is the primary and most essential 
beauty of every thing that can justly be called by the 
name of virtue, or is any moral excellency in the eve of 
one that has a perfect view of things. I say, “the primary 
and most essential beauty,” because there is a secondary 
and inferior sort of beauty; which J shall take notice of 
afterwards. 

4. This spiritual beauty, which is but a_ secondary 
ground of virtuous benevolence, is the ground, not only 
of benevolence, but complacence, and is the primary ground 
of the latter; that is, when the complacence is truly vir- 
tuous. Love to us in particular, and kindness received, 


* In this masterly Dissertation on the nature of virtue, our author enters 
at once on his own definition of the term, and explains very clearly 
what he means by true virtue. His views, in some respects, are consider- 
ably different from those which are most current among ethical writers; 
oe probably, for want of some explanations, whereby the different defi- 
nitions adopted by others may be accounted for, his invaluable treatise has 
not only been underrated, but even, by some, unreasonably opposed. We 
shall here offer a few remarks, which, perhaps, may tend to cast some light 
on the subject in general, as well as to relieve our author's definition from 
unfair imputations, 

1. Virtue, if we regard the use of the term (apern) among the Greeks, 
seems to have been appropriated as much to the idea of martial covrage, 
as the English term is appropriated to that of female chastity. Not that it 
was used exclusively in the former case, any more than in the latter. It 
often signifies power, energy, efficacy, and excellence. But by moral writers 
both ancient and modern, it has been unanimously adopted to represent 
avery general moral idea.—It would be easy to produce agreat number of 
definitions from moralists and divines; but this is neither necessary, nor 
does it comport with our present purpose. 

2. If we mistake not, there is no just definition of virtue, which is not 
reducible to this general one: VinTUE Is A LAUDABLE MEAN OF REAL HAP- 
PINESS. Cicero, indeed, says of it, that it is ‘ affectio animi constans, con- 
veniensque, laudabiles efficiens eos, in quibus est, ct ipsa per se, sua 
sponte, separata etiam utilitate, laudabilis.” (Tuscul. Quest. Lib. iv. § 
15.) But virtue being /audable from its very nature, independently of any 
advantageous result, does not hinder it from being ‘t alaudable mean of real 
erty 

3. Now happiness being the uniform and voluntary end of intellectual 
existence, a desire of it being inseparable from our nature; we become 
liable to err, not only by adopting wrong means for accomplishing the end 
we propose to ourselves, but also by forming a false estimate of the nature 
of happiness, or the end itse/f. If the happiness be not real but imaginery, 
in the contemplation of the agent, however well adapted the means may be 
in order to attain it, they deserve not the epithet virtuous. 

4. To discover the nature of true happiness, the light of wisdom is requi- 
site; and while desire is blind, false estimates will be made. But every 
one thinks himself wise and prudent enough to prescribe his own happiness, 
till such folly be shown him by the wisdom which is from above; and he 
who supposes himself adequate to fix the end, cannot be very diffident 
about the means to be employed. 

5. Hence there is room for as many representations of virtue, as there 
are kinds of happiness which men think to be real ; in addition to as many 
means employed to accomplish their proposed end, as they judge to be 
laudable. 

6, From these preliminary remarks, it appears, that the nature and real 
character of virtue, must arise from the nature of the end proposed, and of 
the means employed for securing it. We shall now attempt to illustrate the 
ground of numerous representations of virtue, by comparison. 

7. Let the different kinds of happiness which we propose to ourselves, 
whether those which have been classified by moral writers, or any others, 
be represented by so many concentric circles. For instance, let happiness 
be cousidered as personal and relative, private and public, domestic and 
national, temporal and eternal, or the like; and for every species of hap- 
piness let there be a corresponding circle drawn. Let the filling up of that 
circle express the vir‘tve requisite to attain the happiness thus represented. 

8. Suppose, for example, that health, friendship, domestic unanimity, 
national prosperity, the welfare of the human race, and our individual 
conformity to God in his moral excellence through eternal ages, or the 
happiness implied in these respectively, be represented by the concentric 
circles above mentioned. Then, the happiness implied in health, a small 
circle, will be filled by corresponding virtues, when the end is sought by 
laudable means; such as temperance, moderation, chastity, government 
of the passions, &c, The circle representing the happiness implied in friend- 
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may be a secondary ground: but this is the primary ob- 
jective foundation of it. ; . 

5. It must be noted, that the degree of the amiableness 
of true virtue, primarily consisting in consent, and a be- 
nevolent propensity of heart to being in general, is not in 
the simple proportion of the degree of benevolent affection 
seen, but in a proportion compounded of the greatness of 
the benevolent being, or the degree of being and the de- 
gree of benevolence. One that loves being in general, will 
necessarily value good will to being in general, wherever 
he sees it. But if he sees the same benevolence in ¢wo 
beings, he will value it more in two, than in one only. 
Because it is a greater thing, more favourable to being in 
general, to have two beings to favour it, than only one of 
them. For there is more being that favours being: both 
together having more being than one alone. So, if one 
being be as great as two, has as much existence as both 
together, and has the same degree of general benevolence, 
it is more favourable to being in general, than if there 
were general benevolence in a being that had but half that 
share of existence. As a large quantity of gold, with the 
same quality, is more valuable than a small quantity of 
the same metal. , ; 

6. It is impossible that any one should truly relish this 
beauty, consisting in general benevolence, who has noé 
that temper himself. I have observed, that if any being is 
possessed of such a temper, he will unavoidably be pleased 
with the same temper in another. And it may in like 
manner be demonstrated, that it is such a spirit, and no- 
thing else, which will relish such a spirit. For if a being, 
destitute of benevolence, should love benevolence to being 
in general, it would prize and seek that for which it had 
no value. For how should one love and value a disposition 
to a thing, or a tendency to promote it, and for that very 
reason, when the thing itself is what he is regardless of, 
and has no value for, nor desires to have promoted.* 


ship will be filled by corresponding virtwes, when the end is sought, as 
before, by /awdable means; such as benevolence, fidelity, prudence, sym- 
pathy, &c. The circle of domestic happiness is filled with the virtues of 
kindness, meekness, patience, industry, economy, &c. That ef national 
prosperity by diligence in business, honesty, justice, truth, liberality, con- 
scientious submission, fortitude, real patriotism, &c. The circle represent- 
ing the we/fare of the human race, as the common offspring of one pro- 
genitor, and who are regarded by the Supreme Parent as the children of 
one family, is filled by the virtues of philanthropy, expansive benevolent 
zeal, self-denial, public spirit, passive courage, &c. And the circle of that 
happiness which is implied in our individual conformity to God's moral 
excellence ; in other words, that happiness which is ultimate and supreme, 
is filled by nothing short of supreme love to God, or, in language more 
philosophically accurate, consent of will to BEING in general—benevolent 
attachment to universal BEING, : 2 

9. Now who can question whether temperance, fidelity, meekness, 
honesty and liberality, philanthropy and public spirit, should be rankee 
among the virtues ? And who can doubt that they are calculated to secure 
the happiness implied in health, friendship, national prosperity, and the 
welfare of the human race, respectively ? And yet, if we exclude the dis- 
position which is required to fill the largest circle—benevolent attachment 
to universal being—which of these virtues may not an_atheist actually 
possess? Nay, may not an atheist possess them all? For may he not 

romote his health by temperance, moderation, chastity, and the like ? 

ay he not exercise friend/y benevolence, fidelity, prudence, sympathy, 
and similar virtues? Have not atheists been great patriots, if by pa- 
trictism we mean a supreme regard for the prosperity and glory of the 
nation to which they belonged. manifested by severe studies, by the light- 
ning and thunder of their eloquence, the fatigues of war, and a willingness 
to shed the last drop of their blood in defence of their country ? Nay more, 
may not an atheist possess the virtues of generous philanthropy, and, to a 
certain extent, of benevolent zeal for the welfare of mankind’in general, 
expressed by an attempt to remove their ignominious chains, to promote 
the civilization of savage nations whom he has never seen, to alleviate the 
sufferings and to enhance the comforts of all mankind ? 

10. Far be it from us to suppose that atheists are favourable to virtue, 
even in these inferior acceptations of the term. The reverse is abundantly 
evident. But this is what we assert, that such virtues as those above 
mentioned, when exclusive of what our author contends for, are what an 
atheist may possess, without inconsistency ; and that they have no moral 
worth, no di rect connexion, either with the complacency of God in them, 
or with the ultimate happiness of the agent. owever attentive a man 


. may be to practise virtues in subservience to his health, while he repels 


those of friendship; or however observant of the virtues of friendship, 
while he repels others which are conducive to domestic, national, and 
universal happiness; his virtues, if the name be retained, are those of a 
bad character. Some have been conspicuous and zealous patriots, while 
determined foes to philanthropy and general good will to mankind as such. 
And how many have fought with the most patriotic zeal and courage in the 
field of honour, though tyrants at home, and in private life trampling on 
those virtues which constitute a good husband, a good father, a good master, 
a good neighbour, a good friend, or a good any thing. In short, were 4 
man to “ give all his goods to feed the poor, and his body to be burned,” 
out of zeal to promote some aa A a yet without love to God, without 
benevolent attachment to universa being, he is morally nothing, or worse 
than nothing. 

11. What are called virtues, without a disposition to embrace uni- 
versal being and excellence, are, morally considered, but lifeless images. 
To compare them toa series of decimal figures, which, however increased, 
will never amount to an unit of moral worth, is to place them in too favour- 
able a view; they are more like cyphers. But let these unmeaning cyphers 
be preceded by a figure, let these images have an informing and invigorat- 
Ing principle, let these dry bones have the spirit of life in them, and they 
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Showing how that love, wherein true virtue consists, respects 
the Divine Being and created beings. 


From what has been said, it is evident, that true virtue 
must chiefly consist in Love ro Gop ; the Being of beings, 
infinitely the greatest and best. This appears, whether we 
consider the primary or secondary poodle virtuous love. 
It was observed, that the first objective ground of that love, 
wherein true virtue consists, is BEING simply considered : 
and, as a necessary consequence of this, that being who has 
the greatest share of universal existence has proportionably 
the greatest share of virtuous benevolence, so far as such a 
being is exhibited to the faculties of our minds, other 
things being equal. But God has infinitely the greatest 
share of existence. So that all other being, even the 
male universe, is as nothing in comparison of the Divine 

eing. 

And if we consider the secondary ground of love, or moral 
excellency, the same thing will appear. For as God is in- 
finitely the greatest Being, so he is allowed to be infinitely 

the most beautiful and excellent : and all the beauty to be 
found throughout the whole creation, is but the reflection 
of the diffused beams of that Being who hath an infinite 
fulness of brightness and glory. God’s beauty is infinitely 
more valuable than that of all other beings upon both those 
accounts mentioned, viz. the degree of his virtue, and the 
ace of his being, possessed of this virtue. And God 
as sufficiently exhibited himself, both in his being, and 
his infinite greatness and excellency: and has given us 
faculties, whereby we are capable of plainly discovering his 
immense superiority to all other beings, in these respects. 
Therefore, he that has true virtue, consisting in benevolence 
to being in general, and in benevolence to virtuous being, 
must necessarily have a supreme love to God, both of 
benevolence and complacence. And all true virtue must 
radically and essentially, and, as it were, summarily, con- 
sist in this. Because God is not only infinitely greater 
and more excellent than all other being, but he is the head 
of the universal system of existence ; the foundation and 
fountain of all being and all beauty; from whom all is 
perfectly derived, and on whom all is most absolutely and 
perfectly dependent ; of whom, and through whom, and to 
whom is all being and all perfection ; and whose being and 
beauty are, as it were, the sum and comprehension of all 
existence and excellence: much more than the sun is the 
fountain and summary comprehension of all the light and 
brightness of the day. 
Ifit should be objected, that virtue consists primarily in 


will acquire a moral excellence; they will deserve the name of rrAL 
VIRTUES, 

12. Some have defined virtue, by calling it, ‘‘ a tendency to ultimate hap- 
piness.” Ifthe meaning of this definition be, ‘‘ a tendency to God, in whom 
our ultimate happiness is found,” it may be admitted; otherwise, it seems 
not admissible on many accounts. Tendency may be considered as either 
voluntary or involuntary. In the first place, let us suppose it to be volun- 
tary. Je then observe, that it is not rational, nor even compatible with 
common sense, to say, that virtue is a voluntary tendency to a quality of 
our own minds, as happiness evidently is. For happiness, from its very 
nature, is a relative state, or quality of mind, which is the result of enjoy- 
ing an ebject suited to our wants. And to desire ultimate happiness, with- 
out including the object of choice from whence happiness results, is the 
same as to seek happiness in nothing. If it be said, that happiness ttself is 
the object sought; then virtue consists in a voluntary tendency to seek 
happiness in happiness, which is absurd. t 

13. Ultimate happiness has been defined, “‘ the durable possession of per- 
fect good.” If this be a just statement, which few or none will question, 
what is the perfect good possessed? If it be answered, The Supreme 
Being ; to this there is no objection. But if it be said, the ultimate happi- 
ness itself is the perfect good enjoyed; then the happiness to which the 
choice is directed is both cause and effect at thesame time. Both the thing 
enjoyed and the enjoyment itself are the same thing. Which is no less ab- 
surd than for a man to assert, that the stock of a tree and the fruit on its 
branches, are the same thing; or that his relish of food is the same as the 
food itself. A tendency to happiness resulting from no object of that ten- 
dency, is the same thing as a tendency to no happiness. In other words, 
according to this definition, supposing the tendency to be voluntary, virtue 
is a desire of ultimate happiness. And this will reduce it to another ab- 
surdity ; for, as a desire of ultimate happiness is an inseparable property of 
intelligent beings, the most vicious being in existence is virtuous. These 
consequences, however just, will not be thought very extraordinary, when 
compared with the following declarations. ‘* The following seems to be at 
present the true moral state of the world: In every moral agent the number 
of virtuous actions greatly exceed that of vicious ones.—In by far the greater 
number of moral agents, and even amongst those who are considered as 
most vicious and profligate, the number of virtuous affections and habits 
greatly preponderates over the vicious ones. A character in which there is 
a preponderance of vice, is very rarely, if ever, to be met with.” (Belsham’s 
Elements, p. 400.) And, to advance one step further in this hopeful way, as 
this desire belongs to all intelligent beings alike, all intelligent beings are 


alike virtuous ! 


HOW LOVE RESPECTS DIFFERENT BEINGS. 
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benevolence, but that our fellow-creatures, and not God, 
seem to be the most proper objects of our benevolence ; 
Inasmuch as our goodness extendelh not to God, and we 
cannot be profitable to him.—To this I answer, 

_ 1. A benevolent propensity of heart is exercised, not only 
in seeking to promote the happiness of the being towards 
whom it is exercised, but also in rejoicing in his happiness. 
Even as gratitude for benefits received will not only excite 
endeavours to requite the kindness we receive, by equally 
benefiting our benefactor, but also if he be above any need 
of us, or we have nothing to bestow, and are unable to 
repay his kindness, it will dispose us to rejoice in his 
prosperity. 

2. Though we are not able to give any thing to God, 
which we have of our own, independently ; yet we may be 
the instruments of promoting his glory, in which he takes 
a true and proper delight.*—W hatever influence such an 
objection may seem to have on the minds of some, yet is 
there any that owns the being of a God, who will deny 
that any benevolent affection is due to God, and proper to 
be exercised towards him? If no benevolence is to be ex- 
ercised towards God, because we cannot profit him, then, 
for the same reason, neither is gratitude to be exercised to- 
wards him for his benefits to us; because we cannot re- 
quite him. But where is the man, who believes a God and 
a providence, that will say this ? 

There seems to be an inconsistence in some writers on 
morality, in this respect, that they do not wholly exclude 
a regard to the Deity out of their schemes of morality, 
but yet mention it so slightly, that they leave me room and 
reason to suspect they esteem it a less important and sub- 
ordinate part of true morality; and insist on benevolence 
to the created system, in such a manner as would naturally 
lead one to suppose they look upon that as by far the most 
important and essential thing in their scheme. But why 
should this be? If true virtue consists partly in a respect 
to God, then doubtless it consists chiefly in it. If true 
morality requires that we should have some regard, some 
benevolent affection to our Creator, as well as to his crea- 
tures; then doubtless it requires the first. regard to be paid 
to him; and that he be every way the supreme object ot 
our benevolence. If his being above our reach, and be- 
yond all capacity of being profited by us, does not hinder, 
but that nevertheless he is the proper object of our love, 
then it does not hinder that he should be loved according 
to his dignity, or according to the degree in which he has 
those things wherein worthiness of regard consists, so far 
as we are capable of it. But this worthiness, none will 
deny, consists in these two things, greatness and moral 
goodness. And those that own a God, do not deny that he 


14. In reality, a mere desire of ultimate happiness is o virtue, has 
nothing /avdable in it, but is a mere instinct of intellectual nature, and be- 
longs alike to the best and the worst of intelligent beings. But virtue con- 
sists in the choice of, or a disposition to choose, laudable means in order to 
arrive at this end. A bad man in his choice of objects, or a vicious choice 
itself, aims at ultimate happiness; but the means are not laudable, and this 
wrong choice of means constitutes the very essence of his vice. 

15. If it be said, that virtue is a tendency to ultimate self-enjoyment, as 
constituting happiness ; then it follows that sedf is the perfect good desired. 
And then every one is himself all-sufficient to constitute his own happiness. 
Let any rational person judge, whether this be not a definition of sordid vice, 
rather than of virtue ; and whether such a disposition would not be a ten- 
dency to insubordination, anarchy, and confusion, rather than to happiness 
—the very temper of an apostate spirit. : 

16. If it be said, moreover, that “‘ a tendency to wtimate happiness,” 
does not refer to the will, desire, or choice; but expresses any thing which 
in fact tends to ultimate happiness. This leads us to suppose secondly, 
that the tendency is involuntary. It seems, then, on this supposition, that 
the means employed to acquire ultimate happiness need not be laudable. 
This is the genwine result of that account of virtue which is here animad- 
verted upon; and which the abettors of it are forced to admit. The doc- 
trine of ‘‘ intrinsic merit or demerit of actions, independent on their conse- 
quences,” they call an ‘‘ absurd supposition.” (Belsham’s Elements, p. 
309, 372, 373.) . : 

17. It seems, then, we are all bound to be virtvors at our peril, and yet 
we must wait the result of a/l our actions, before we can know what is vir- 
tuous and what isnot. For if virtue and vice have no intrinsic character of 
good or evil, but actions, affections, habits, or characters, are either good 
or bad from their ultimate consequences ; then we must wait for those con- 
sequences, as the only expositors of virtue and vice. ; 

{8: Can any thing more be necessary, 1n order to show the absurdity of 
such a notion of virtue? Happiness, it is allowed, is a consequent, of which 
virtue is the antecedent. But what is the moral nature of this antecedent ? 
Is it any thing good, beautiful, or laudable per se? No, say they; it has 
no nature beside tendency ; which has no intrinsic merit or demerit; and 
consequently, that which has no moral nature is a moral nothing ; that is, 
virtue is a moral nothing, or nothing moral. And whether this character 
of virtue be not totally distinctfrom the district of right reason, philosophic 
accuracy, common sense, and christian piety, let the reader judge.— W. 

* As was shown atiarge in the former treatise, on God's end in creatin 
the world, Chap. I. sect. 4. whither I must refer the reader for a more full 
answer to this objection, 
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infinitely exceeds all other beings in these. If the Deity 
is to be looked upon as within that system of beings which 
properly terminates our benevolence, or belonging to that 
whole, certainly he is to be regarded as the head of the sys- 
tem, and the chief part of it: if it be proper to call him a 
part, who is infinitely more than all the rest, and in com- 
parison of whom, and without whom, all the rest are no- 
thing, either as to beauty or existence. And therefore cer- 
tainly, unless we will be atheists, we must allow that true 
virtue does primarily and most essentially consist in a 
supreme love to God ; and that where this is wanting, there 
can be no true virlue. 

But this being a matter of the highest importance, I shall 
say something further to make it plain, that love to God is 
most essential to true virtue; and that no benevolence 
whatsoever to other beings can be of the nature of true 
virtue without it. ' 

And therefore, let it be supposed, that some beings, by 
natural instinct, or by some other means, have a deter- 
mination of mind to union and benevolence to a hgh 
lar person, or private system,* which is but a small part of 
the universal system of being: and that this disposition or 
determination of mind is independent on, or not subordi- 
nate to, benevolence to being mm general. Such a deter- 
mination, disposition, or affection of mind is not of the na- 
ture of true virtue. ; 

This is allowed by all with regard to sedf-love ; in which 
good will is confined to one single person only. And 
there are the same reasons why any other private affection 
or good will, though extending to a society of persons in- 
dependent of, and unsubordinate to, benevolence to the 
universality, should not be esteemed truly virtuous. For, 
notwithstanding it extends to a number of persons, which 
taken together are more than a single person, yet the whole 
falls infinitely short of the universality of existence; and 
if put in the scales with it, has no greater proportion to it 
than a single person. 

However, it may not be amiss more particularly to con- 
sider the reasons why private affections, or good will 
limited to a particular circle of beings, falling infinitely 
short of the whole existence, and not dependent upon it, 
nor subordinate to general benevolence, cannot be of the 
nature of true virtue. 

1. Such a private affection, detached from general bene- 
volence, and independent on it, as the case may be, will 
be against general benevoleuce, or of a contrary tendency ; 
and will set a person avainst general existence, and make 
him an enemy to it. As it is with se/fishness, or when a 
man is governed by a regard to his own private interest, 
independent of regard to the public good, such a temper 
exposes a man to act the part of an enemy to the public. 
As, in every case wherein his private interest seems to 
clash with the public; or in all those cases wherein such 
things are presented to his view, that suit his personal ap- 
petites or private inclinations, but are inconsistent with 
the good of the public. On which account, a selfish, con- 
tracted, narrow spirit is generally abhorred, and is esteem- 
ed base and sordid. But if a man’s affection takes in half 
a dozen more, and his regards extend so far beyond his 
own single person as to take in his children and family ; 
or if it reaches further still to a larger circle, but falls in- 
finitely short of the universal system, and is exclusive of 
being in general ; his private affection exposes him to the 
same thing, viz. to pursue the interest of its particular ob- 
Ject in opposition to general existence : which is certainly 
contrary to the tendency of true virtue ; yea, directly con- 
trary to the main and most essential thing in its nature, 
the thing on account of which chiefly its nature and 
tendency is good. For the chief and most essential good 
that is in virtue, is its favouring being in general. Now 
certainly, if private affection to a limited system had in 
itself the essential nature of virtue, it would be impossible 
that it should, in any circumstance whatsoever, have a 
tendency and inclination directly contrary to that wherem 
the essence of virtue chiefly consists. 

2. Private affection, if not subordinate to general affec- 


* Tt may be here noted, that when hereafter T use sucha phrase as pri- 
vate system of being, or others similar, I thereby intend any system or 
society of beings that contains but a small part of the great system, com- 
prehending the universality of existence. i think that may well be calied 
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tion, is not only liable, as the case may be, to issue in 
enmity to being in general, but has a tendency to it as the 
case certainly ¢s, and must necessarily be. 2F of he that is 
influenced by private affection, not subordinate to a regard 
to being in general, sets up its particular or limited object 
above being in general; and this most naturally tends to 
enmity against the latter, which is by right the great 
supreme, ruling, and absolutely sovereign object of our 
regard. Evenas the setting up another prince as supreme 
in any kingdom, distinct from the lawful sovereign, natu- 
rally tends to enmity against the lawful sovereign. 
Wherever it is sufficiently published, that the supreme, in- 
finite, and all-comprehending Being requires a supreme 
regard to himself; and insists upon it, that our respect to 
him should universally rule in our hearts, and every other 
affection be subordinate to it, and this under the pain of 
his displeasure, (as we must suppose it is in the world of 
intelligent creatures, if God maintains a moral kingdom in 
the world,) then a consciousness of our having chosen and 
set up another prince to rule over us, and subjected our 
hearts to him, and continuing in such an act, must un- 
avoidably excite enmity, and fix us in a stated opposition 
to the Supreme Being. ‘This demonstrates, that affection 
to a private society or system, independent on general be- 
nevolence, cannot be of the nature of true virtue. For 
this would be absurd, that it has the nature and essence of 
true virtue, and yet at the same time has a tendency oppo- 
site to true virtue. 

3. Not only would affection to a private system, un- 
subordinate to a regard to being in general, have a ten- 
dency to oppose the supreme object of virtuous affection, 
as its effect and consequence, but would become ?ése/f an 
opposition to that object. Considered by itself in its na- 
ture, detached from its effects, it is an instance of great 
Opposition to the rightful supreme object of our respect. 
For it exalts its private object above the other great and 
infinite object ; and sets that up as supreme, in opposition 
to this. It puts down being in general, which is infinitely 
superior in itself, and infinitely more important, in an in- 
ferior place ; yea, subjects the supreme general object to 
this private infinitely inferior object: which is to treat it 
with great contempt, and truly to act in opposition to it, 
and to act in opposition to the true order of things, and in 
opposition to that which is infinitely the supreme interest ; 
making this supreme and infinitely important interest, as 
far as in us lies, to be subject to, and dependent on, an in- 
terest infinitely inferior. This is to act the part of an 
enemy to it. He that takes a subject, and exalts him 
above his prince, sets him as supreme instead of the 
prince, and treats his prince wholly as a subject, therein 
acts the part of an enemy to his prince. 

From these things, I think, it is manifest, that no affec- 
tion limited to any private system, not depending on nor 
subordinate to being in general, can be of the nature of 
true virtue; and this, whatever the private system be, let 
it be more or less extensive, consisting of a greater or 
smaller number of individuals, so long as it contains an 
infinitely little part of universal existence, and so bears no 
proportion to the great all-comprehending system.. And 
consequently, that no affection whatsoever to any creature, 
or any system of created beings, which is not dependent 
on, nor subordinate to, a propensity or union of the heart to 
God, the supreme and infinite Being, can be of the nature 
of true virtue. 

From hence also it is evident, that the divine virtue, Or 
the virtue of the divine mind, must consist primarily in 
love to himself, or in the mutual love and frien ship which 
subsists eternally and necessarily 
sons in the Godhead, or that infinitely strong 
there is in these divine persons one to another. 
no need of multiplying words, to prove that it must be 
thus, on a supposition that virtue, in its most essential 
nature, consists in benevolent affection or propensity of 
heart towards being in general; and so flowing out to par- 
ticular beings, in a greater or lesser degree, according to 
the measure of existence and beauty which they are pos- 


propensity 


a private system, which is but an infinitely small part of this great whole 
we stand related to. I therefore also call ‘that affection private affection, 
which is limited to so narrow a circle: and that general aliection or bene- 
volence, which has leing in general for its object. 


between the several per- | 


There is. 


/ 
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sessed of. It will also follow, from the foregoing things, 


» § that God’s goodness and love to created beings, is derived 


from and subordinate to his love to himself.* 

With respect to the manner in which a virtuous love in 
created beings, one to another, is dependent on, and derived 
from love to God, this will appear by a proper consider- 
ation of what has been said; that it is sufficient to render 
love to any created being, virtuous, if it arise from the 
temper of mind wherein consists a disposition to love God 
supremely. Because it appears from what has been 
already observed, all that love to particular beings, which 
is the fruit of a benevolent propensity of heart to being in 
oes is virtuous love. But, as has been remarked, a 

enevolent propensity of heart to being in general, and a 
temper or disposition to love God supremely, are in effect 
the same thing. Therefore, if love to a created being 
comes from that temper, or propensity of the heart, it is 
virtuous. Flowever, every particular exercise of love to a 
creature may not sensibly arise from any exercise of love to 
God, or an explicit consideration of any similitude, con- 
formity, union, or relation to God, in the creature beloved. 

The most proper evidence of love to a created being, 
arising from that temper of mind wherein consists a su- 
preme propensity of heart to God, seems to be the agree- 

ableness of the kind and degree of our love to God's end in 
our creation, and in the creation of all things, and the 
coincidence of the exercise of our love, in their manner, 
order, and measure, with the manner in which God himself 
exercises love to the creature in the creation and govern- 
ment of the world, and the way in which God, as the first 
cause and supreme disposer of all things, has respect to 
the creature’s happiness, in subordination to himself as his 
own supreme end. For the true virtue of created beings 
is doubtless their highest excellency, and their true good- 
ness, and that by which they are especially agreeable to 
the mind of their Creator. But the true goodness of a 
thing, must be its agreeableness to its end, or its fitness to 
answer the design for which it was made. Therefore, they 
are good moral agents, whose temper of mind, or propen- 
sity of heart, is agreeable to the end for which God made 
moral agents. But, as has been shown, the last end for 
which God has made moral agents, must be the last end 
for which God has made all things : it being evident, that 
the moral world is the end of the rest of the world; the 
inanimate and unintelligent world being made for the 
rational and moral world, as much as a house is prepared 
for the inhabitants. 

By these things, it appears, that a truly virtuous mind, 
being as it were under the sovereign dominion of love to 
God, above all things, seeks the glory of God, and makes 
this his supreme, governing, and ultimate end. This con- 
sists in the expression of God’s perfections in their proper 
effects,—the manifestation of God’s glory to created under- 
standings,—the communications of the infinite fulness of 
God to the creature,—the creature’s highest esteem of God, 
love to, and joy in him,—and in the proper exercises and 
expressions of these. And so far as a virtuous mind exer- 
cises true virtue in benevolence to created beings, it chiefly 
seeks the good of the creature ; consisting in its know'edge 

Sor view of God’s glory and beauty, its union with God, 
conformity and love to him, and joy in him, And that 


“disposition of heart, that consent, union, or propensity of 


mind to being in general, which appears chiefly in such 
exercises, is VIRTUE, truly so called; or in other words, 
true GRACE and real HoLtINEss. And no other disposition 
or affection but this is of the nature of true virtue. 
Corollary. Hence it appears, that those schemes of reli- 
gion or moral philosophy, which—however well in some 
respects they may treat of benevolence to mankind, and 
other virtues depending on it, yet—have not a supreme 
regard to God, and love to him, laid as the foundation, 
and all other virtues handled in a connexion with this, and 
in subordination to it, are not true schemes of philosophy, 
but are fundamentally and essentially defective. And 
whatever other benevolence or generosity towards man- 
kind, and other virtues, or moral qualifications which go 
by that name, any are possessed of, that are not attended 
with a love to God, which is altogether above them, and 


* In what manner it is so, J have endeavoured in some measure to ex- 
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to which they are subordinate, and on which they are 
dependent, there is nothing of the nature of true virtue or 
religion in them. And it may be asserted in general, that 
nothing is of the nature of true virtue, in which God is not 
the first and the last ; or which, with regard to their exer- 
cises in general, have not their first foundation and source 
in apprehensions of God’s supreme dignity and glory, and 
in answerable esteem and love of him, and have not respect 
to God as the supreme end. 


(GIEUAIE, WIN 
Concerning the secondary and inferior kind of beauty. 


Tuoucu what has been spoken of is, alone, justly 
esteemed the true beauty of moral agents, or spiritual 
beings; this alone being what would appear beautiful in 
them upon a clear and comprehensive view of things ; and 
therefore alone is the moral amiableness of beings that 
have understanding and will, in the eyes of him that per- 
fectly sees all things as they are; yet there are other 
qualities, other sensations, propensities, and affections of 
mind, and principles of action, that often obtain the epithet 
of virtuous, and by many are supposed to have the nature 
of true virtue; which are entirely of a distinct nature from 
this, and have nothing of that kind; and therefore are 
erroneously confounded with real virtue. 

That consent, agreement, or union of being to being,. 
which has been spoken of, vz. the union or propensity of 
minds to mental or spiritual existence, may be called the 
highest and primary beauty ; being the: proper and peculiar 
beauty of spiritual and moral beings, which are the highest 
and first part of the universal system, for whose sake all 
the rest has existence. Yet there is another, inferior, se- 
condary beauty, which is some image of this, and which 
is not peculiar to spiritual beings, but is found even in in- 
animate things; which consists in a mutual consent and 
agreement of different things, in form, manner, quantity, 
and visible end or design; called by the various names 
of regularity, order, uniformity, symmetry, proportion, 
harmony, &c. Such is the mutual agreement of the 
various sides of a square, or equilateral triangle, or of a 
regular polygon. Such is, as it were, the mutual consent 
of the different parts of the periphery of a circle, or surface 
of a sphere, and of the eee of an ellipsis. 
Such is the agreement of the colours, figures, dimensions, 
and distances of the different spots on a chess board. Such 
is the beauty of the figures on a piece of chintz or bro- 
cade. Such is the beautiful proportion of the various 
parts of a human body, or countenance. And such is the 
sweet mutual consent and agreement of the various notes 
of a melodious tune. This is the same that Mr. Hutchin- 
son, in his Treatise on Beauty, expresses by uniformity in 
the midst of variety. Which is no other than the consent 
or-agreement of different things, in form, quantity, &ce. 
He observes, that the greater the variety is in equal uni- 
formity the greater the beauty. Which is no more than toe 
say, the more there are of different mutually agreeing 
things, the greater is the beauty. And the reason of that 
is, because it is more considerable to have many things 
consent one with another, than a few only. 

The beauty which consists in the visible fitness of a 
thing to its use, and unity of design, is not a distinct sort 
of beauty from this. For it is to be observed, that one 
thing which contributes to the beauty of the agreement and 
proportion of various things, is their relation one to an- 
other; which connects them, and introduces them toge- 
ther into view and consideration, and whereby one sug- 
gests the other to the mind, and the mind is led to com- 
pare them, and so to expect and desire agreement. Thus 
the uniformity of two or more pillars, as they may happen 
to be found in different places, is not an equal degree ot 
beauty, as that uniformity in so many pillars in the cor- 
responding parts of the same building. So means and an 
intended effect are related one to another. The answer- 
ableness of a thing to its use is only the proportion and 
fitness of a cause, or means, toa visibly designed effect, 


plain in the preceding disc urse of God's end in ercating the world. 
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and so an effect suggested to the mind by the idea of the 
means. This kind of beauty is not entirely different from 
that beauty which there is in fitting a mortise to ifs tenon. 
Only when the beauty consists in unity of design, or the 
adaptedness of a variety of things to promote one intended 
effect, in which all conspire, as the various parts of an 
ingenious complicated machine, there is a double beauty, 
as there is a twofold agreement and conformity. First, 
there is the agreement of the various parts to the designed 
end. Secondly, through this designed end or effect, all the 
various particulars agree one with another as the general 
medium of their union, whereby they, being united in this 
third, are all united one to another. 

The reason, or at least one reason, why God has made 
this kind of mutual agreement of things beautiful and 
grateful to those intelligent beings that perceive it, probably 
is, that there is in it some image of the true, spiritual, 

, original beauty, which has been spoken of; consisting in 

| being’s consent to being, or the union of spiritual beings in 
a mutual propensity and affection of heart. The other is 

! an image of this, because by that uniformity diverse things 

‘ become as it were one, as it is in this cordial union. And 
it pleases God to observe analogy in his works, as is mani- 
fest in fact, in innumerable instances; and especially to 
establish inferior things with analogy to superior. Thus, in 
how many instances has he formed brutes in analogy to 
the nature of mankind! and plants, in analogy to animals, 
with respect to the manner of their generation, nutrition, 
&c. And so he has constituted the external world in 
analogy to the spiritual world, in numberless instances ; 
as might be shown, if it were necessary, and here were a 
proper place for it—Why such analogy in God’s works 
pleases him, it is not needful now to inquire. It is suf- 
ficient that he makes an agreement of different things, in 
their form, manner, measure, &c. to appear beautiful, be- 
cause here is some image of a higher kind of agreement and 
consent of spiritual beings. It has pleased him to establish 
a law of nature, by virtue of which. the uniformity and 
mutual correspondence of a beautiful plant, and the respect 
which the various parts of a regular building seem to have 
one to another, and their agreement and union, and the 
consent or concord of the various notes of a melodious 
tune, should appear beautiful; because therein is some 
image of the consent of mind, of the different members of 
a society or system of intelligent beings, sweetly united in 
a benevolent agreement of heart. 

And here by the way, I would further observe, probabl 
it is with regard to this image or resemblance, whic 
secondary beauty has.of true spiritual beauty, that God 
has so constituted nature, that the presenting of this in- 
ferior beauty, especially in those kinds of it which have 
the greatest resemblance of the primary beauty, as the 
harmony of sounds, and the beauties of nature, have a 
tendency to assist those whose hearts are under the influ- 
ence of a truly virtuous temper, to dispose them to the 
exercises of divine love, and enliven in them a sense. of 
spiritual beauty. 

From what has been said we may see, that there are two 
sorts of agreement or consent of one thing to another. 
(1.) There is a cordial agreement ; that consists in concord 
and union of mind and heart: which, if not attended 
(viewing things in general) with more discord than concord, 
is true virtue, and the original or primary beauty, which is 
the only true moral beauty. (2.) There is a natural union 
or agreement; which, though some image of the other, is 
entirely a distinct thing; the will, disposition, or affection 
of the heart having no concern in it, but consisting only in 
uniformity and consent of nature, form, quantity, &c. (as 
before described,) wherein lies an inferior secondary sort of 
beauty, which may in distinction from the other, be called 
natural beauty. This may be sufficient to let the reader 
know how I shall hereafter use the phrases cordial and 
natural agreement; and moral, spiritual, divine, and 
primary original beauty, and secondary or natural beauty. 
Concerning this latter, the inferior kind of beauty, the fol- 
lowing things may be observed : 

1. The cause why secondary beauty is grateful to men, is 
only a law of nature, which God has fixed, or an instinct 
he has given to mankind ; and not their perception of the 
same thing which God is pleased to regard as the ground 
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or rule by which he has established such a law of nature 
This appears in two things. ; 

(1.) That which God respects, as the ground of this law 
of nature, whereby things having a secondary beauty are 
made grateful to men, is their mutual agreement and pro- 
portion, in measure, form, &c. But, im many instances, 
persons that are gratified and affected with this beauty, do 
not reflect on that particular agreement and proportion, 
which, according to the law of nature, is the ground and 
rule of beauty in the case, yea, are ignorant of it. Thus, 
a man may be ages with the harmony of the notes in a 
tune, and yet know nothing of that proportion or adjust- 
ment of the notes, which, by the law of nature, is the 
ground of the melody. He knows not, that the vibrations 
in one note regularly coincide with the vibrations in an- 
other; that the vibrations of a note coincide in time with 
two vibrations of its octave; and that two vibrations of a 
note coincide with three of its fifth, &c.—Yea, he may not 
know, that there are vibrations of the air in the case, or any 
corresponding motions in the organs of hearing, in the 
auditory, nerve, or animal spirits—--So a man may be 
affected and pleased with a beautiful proportion of the fea- 
tures in a face, and yet not know what that proportion is, 
or in what measures, quantities, and distances it consists. 
In this, therefore, a sensation of secondary beauty differs 
from a sensation of primary and spiritual beantys consist- 
ing in a spiritual union and agreement. What makes the 
latter grateful, is perceiving the union itself. It is the im- 
mediate view of that wherein the beauty fundamentally. 
lies, that is pleasing to the virtuous mind. 

(2.) God, in establishing such a law—that mutual na- 
tural agreement of different things, in form, quantity, &c. 
should appear beautiful or grateful to men—seems to 
have had regard to the resemblance there is in such a na- 
tural agreement, to that spiritual, cordial agreement, 
wherein original beauty consists. But it is not any re- 
flection upon, or perception of, such a resemblance, that is 
the reason why such a form or state of objects appear 
beautiful to men: but their sensation of pleasure, on a 
view of this secondary beauty, is immediately owing to the 
law God has established, or the instinct he has given. 

2. Another thing observable concerning this kind of 
beauty, is, that it affects the mind more (other things 
being equal) when taken notice of in objects which are 
of considerable zmportance, than in little trivial matters. 
Thus, the symmetry of the parts of a human body, or 
countenance, affects the mind more than the beauty of a 
flower. So the beauty of the solar system, more than as 
great and as manifold an order and uniformity in a tree. 
And the proportions of the parts of a church, or a palace, 
more than the same proportions in some little slight com- 
positions, made to please children. 

3. Not only uniformity and proportion, &c. of different 
things, is requisite, in order to this inferior beauty; but 
also some re/ation or connexion of the things thus agree- 
ing one with another. As the uniformity or likeness of a 
number of pillars, scattered hither and thither, does not 
constitute beauty, or at least by no means in an equal de- 
gree, as uniformity in pillars connected in the same build- 
ing, in parts that have relation one to another. So, if we 
see things unlike, and very disproportioned, in distant 
places, which have no relation to each other, this excites 
no such idea of deformity, as disagreement, inequality, or 
disproportion in things related and connectéd ; and the 
nearer the relation, and the stricter the connexion, so much 
the greater and more disgustful is the deformity, consisting 
in their disagreement. 

4. This secondary kind of beauty, consisting in uni- 
formity and proportion, not only takes place in material 
and external things, but also in things immaterial ; and is, 
in very many things, plain and sensible in the latter, as 
well as the former. And when it is so, there is no reason 
why it should not be grateful to them that behold it, in 
these as well as the other, by virtue of the same sense, or 
the same determination of mind, to be gratified with uni- 
formity and proportion. If uniformity and proportion be 
the things that affect and appear agreeable to this sense of 
beauty, then why should not uniformity and proportion 
affect the same sense in immaterial things as well as ma- 
terial, if there be equal capacity of discerning it in both ? 


Cuap. III. 


and indeed more in spiritual things (ceteris paribus) as 
these are more important than things merely external and 
material ? 

This is not only reasonable to be supposed, but is evi- 
dent in fact, in numberless instances. Where is a beauty 
of order in society, besides what consists in benevolence, 
or can be referred to it, which is of the secondary kind. 
As, when the different members of society have all their 
appointed office, place, and _ station, according to their 
several capacities and talents, and every one keeps his 

lace, and continues in his proper business. In this there 
is a beauty, not of a different kind from the regularity of 
a beautiful building, or piece of skilful architecture, where 
the strong pillars are set in their proper place, the pilasters 
in a place fit for them, the square pieces of marble in the 
pavement, the pannels, partitions, and cornices, &e. in 
places proper for them. As the agreement of a variety of 
things in one common design,—as of the parts of a build- 
Ing, or.complicated machine,—is one instance of that regu- 
larity which belongs to the secondary kind of beauty, so 
there is the same kind of beauty in what is called wisdom, 
consisting in the united tendency of thoughts, ideas, and 
particular volitions, to one general purpose: which is a 
distinct thing from the goodness of that general purpose, as 
being useful and benevolent. 

There is a beauty in the virtue called justice, which con- 
sists in the agreement of different things, that have rela- 
tion to one another, in nature, manner, and measure ; and 
therefore is the very same sort of beauty with that uni- 
formity and proportion, which is observable in those ex- 
ternal and material things that are esteemed beautiful. 
There is a natural agreement and adaptedness of things 
that have relation one to another, and an harmonious cor- 
responding of one thing with another. He who from his 
will does evil to others, should receive evil from the will of 
him or them whose business it is to take care of the in- 
jured, and to act in their behalf, in proportion to the evil 
of his doings. Things are in natural regularity and mutual 
agreement, in a literal sense, when he whose heart opposes 
the general system, should have the hearts of that system, 
or the heart of the ruler of the system, against him; and, 
in consequence, should receive evil, in proportion to the evil 
tendency of the opposition of his heart. So, there is an 
agreement in nature and measure, when he that loves has 
the proper returns of love; when he that from his heart 
promotes the good of another, has his good promoted by the 
other; for there is a kind of justice in becoming gratitude. 

Indeed most of the duties incumbent on us, if well con- 
sidered, will be found to partake of the nature of jusfice. 
There is some natural agreement of one thing to another ; 
some adaptedness of the agent to the object ; some answer- 
ableness of the act to the occasion; some equality and 
proportion in things of a similar nature, and of a direct 
relation one to another. So it is in relative duties; duties 
of children to parents, and of parents to children; duties 
of husbands and wives; duties of rulers and subjects; 
duties of friendship and good neighbourhood; and all 
duties that we owe to God, our creator, preserver, and 
benefactor; and all duties whatsoever, considered as re- 
quired by God, and as what are to be performed with a 
regard to Christ. 

It is this secondary kind of beauty, which Mr. Wollas- 
ton seems to have had in his eye, when he resolved all 
virtue into an agreement of inclinations, volitions, and ac- 
tions with tru/h. He evidently has respect to the justice 
there is in virtues and duties; which consists in one being 
expressing such affections, and using such a conduct, 
towards another, as hath a natural agreement and propor- 
tion to what is in them, and what we receive from them: 
which is as much a natural conformity of affection and 
action with its ground, object, and occasion, as that which 
is between a true proposition and the thing spoken of in it. 

But there is another and higher beauty in true virtue, 
and in all truly virtuous dispositions and exercises, than 
what consists in any uniformity or similarity of various 
things; viz. the union of heart to being in general, or to 
Gop, the Being of beings, which appears in those virtues ; 
and of which those virtues, when true, are the various ex- 
pressions or effects. Benevolence to being in general, or 
to being simply considered, is entirely a distinct thing 
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from uniformity in the midst of variety, and is a superior 
kind of beauty. 

It is true, that benevolence to being in general, will 
naturally incline to justice, or proportion in the exercises 
of it. He that loves being, simply considered, will na- 
turally, other things being equal, love particular beings, in 
a proportion compounded of the degree of being, and the 
degree of virtue, or benevolence to being, which they have. 
And that is to love beings in proportion to their dignity. 
For the dignity of any being consists in those two things. 
Respect to being, in this proportion, is the first and most 
general kind of justice ; ahich will produce all the subor- 
dinate kinds. So that, after- benevolence to being in 
general exists, the proportion which is observed in objects 
may be the cause of the proportion of benevolence to those 
objects : but no proportion is the cause or ground of the 
existence of such a thing as benevolence to being. The 
tendency of objects to excite that degree of benevolence, 
which is proportionable to the degree of being, &c. is the 
consequence of the existence of benevolence, and not the 
ground of it. Even as a tendency of bodies one to an- 
other, by mutual attraction, in proportion to the quantity 
of matter, is the consequence of the being of such a thing 
as mutual attraction ; and not attraction the effect of pro- 
portion. 

By this it appears, that just affections and acts have a 
beauty in them, distinct from and superior to the uniformity 
and equality there is im them: for which, he that has a 
truly virtuous temper, relishes and delights in them. And 
that is the expression and manifestation there is in them 
of benevolence to being in general. And besides this, 
there is the agreement of justice to the will and command 
of God; and also something in the tendency and conse- 
quences of justice, agreeable to general benevolence, as the 
glory of God, and the general good. Which tendency also 
makes it beautiful to a truly virtuous mind. So that the 
tendency of general benevolence to produce justice, also 
the tendency of justice to produce effects agreeable to 
general benevolence, both render justice pleasing to a 
virtuous mind. And it 1s on these accounts chiefly, that 
justice is grateful to a virtuous taste, or a truly benevolent 
heart. But though it be true, that the uniformity and 
proportion there is in justice, is grateful to a benevolent 
heart, as this unifermity and proportion tends to the general 
good; yet that is no argument that there is no other beauty 
in it but its agreeing with benevolence. For so the ex- 
ternal regularity and order of the natural world gratifies 
benevolence, as it is profitable, and tends to the general 
good; but that is no argument that there is no other sort 
of beauty in external uniformity and proportion, but only 
its suiting benevolence, by tending to the general good. 

5. From all that has been observed concerning this 
secondury kind of beauty, it appears, that the disposition, 
which consists in a determination of mind to approve and 
be pleased with this beauty, considered simply and by 
itself, has nothing of the nature of true virtue, and is en- 
tirely a different thing from a truly virtuous taste. For it 
has been shown, that this kind of beauty is entirely diverse 
from the beauty of true virtue, whether it takes place in 
material or immaterial things ; and therefore it will follow, 
that a taste of this kind of beauty is entirely a different 
thing from a taste of true virtue. Who will affirm, that a 
disposition to approve of the harmony of good music, or 
the beauty of a square, or equilateral triangle, is the same 
with true holiness, ora truly virtuous disposition of mind ? 
It is a relish of wniformity and proportion that determines 
the mind to approve these things. And there is no need 
of any thing higher, or of any thing in any respect diverse, 
to determine the mind to approve and be pleased with equal 
uniformity and proportion among spiritual things which 
are equally discerned. It is virtuous to love true virtue, 
as that denotes an agreement of the heart with virtue. But 
it argues no virtue for the heart to be pleased with that 
which is entirely distinct from it. ry 

Though it be true, that there is some analogy in it to 
spiritual and virtuous beauty—as far as material things 
can have analogy to things spiritual, of which they can 
have no more than a shadow—yet, as has been observed, 
men do not approve it because of any such analogy per- 
ceived. And not only reason but experience plainly shows, 
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that men’s approbation of tnis sort of beauty does not 
spring from any virtuous temper, and has no connexion 
with virtue. For otherwise their delight in the beauty of 
squares, and cubes, and regular polygons, in the regularity 
of buildings, and the beautiful figures in a piece of em- 
broidery, would increase in proportion to men’s virtue ; 
and would be raised to a great height in some eminently 
virtuous or holy men; but would be almost wholly lost in 
some others that are very vicious and lewd. It is evident 
in fact, that a relish of these things does not depend on 
general benevolence, or any benevolence at all to any being 
whatsoever, any more than a man’s loving the taste of 
honey, or his being pleased with the smell of a rose. A 
taste of this inferior beauty in things immaterial, is one 
thing which has been mistaken by some moralists, for a 
true virtuous principle, supposed to be implanted naturally 
in the hearts of all mankind. 


CHARS IV. 


Of self-love, and its various influence, to cause love to 
others, or the contrary. 


Many assert, that all love arises from self-love. In 
order to determine this point, it should be clearly deter- 
mined what is meant by self-love. Self-love, I think, is 
generally defined “a man’s love of his own happiness ;” 
which is short, and may be thought very plain: but in 
reality is an ambiguous definition, as the expression his 
own, is equivocal, and liable to be taken in two very dif- 
ferent senses. For a man’s own happiness may either be 
taken universally, for all the happiness or pleasure of 
which the mind 1s in any regard the subject, or whatever is 
grateful and pleasing to men; or it may be taken for the 
pleasure a man takes in his own proper, private, and sepa- 
rate good. And so self-love may be taken two ways. 

1. It may be taken for the same as his loving whatso- 
ever is pleasing to him. Which comes only to this, that 
self-love is a man’s liking, and being suited and pleased in 
that which he likes, and which pleases him; or, that it is 
a man’s loving what he loves. For whatever a man loves, 
that thing is grateful and pleasing to him, whether that be 
his own peculiar happiness, or the happiness of others. 
And if this be all that they mean by self-love, no wonder 
they suppose that all love may be resolved into self-love. 
For it is undoubtedly true, that whatever a man loves, his 
love may be resolved into his loving what he loves —— 
If by self-love is meant nothing else but a man’s loving 
what is grateful or pleasing to him, and being averse to 
what is disagreeable, this is calling that self-love, which is 
only a general capacity of loving or hating ; or a capacity 
of being either pleased or displeased ; which is the same 
thing as a man’s having a faculty of will. For if nothing 
could be either pleasing or displeasing, agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, to a man, then he could incline to nothing, and 
will nothing. But if he is capable of having inclination, 
will and choice, then what he inclines to, and chooses, is 
grateful to him, whatever that be; whether it be his own 
private good, the good of his neighbours, or the glory of 
God. And so far as it is grateful or pleasing to him, so 
far it is a part of his pleasure, good, or happiness. 

But if this be what is meant by self-love, there is an im- 
proptioty and absurdity even in the putting of the question, 

‘hether all our love, or our love to each particular object 
of our love, does not arise from self-love? For that would 
be the same as to inquire, Whether the reason why our 
love is fixed on such and such particular objects, is not, 
that we have a capacity of loving some things? This may 
be a general reason why men love or hate any thing at all; 
and therein differ from stones and trees, which love no- 
thing, and hate nothing. But it can never be a reason why 
men’s love is placed on such and such objects. That a 
man in general loves, and is pleased with happiness, or has 
a capacity of enjoying happiness, cannot be the reason why 
such and such things become his happiness: as for in- 
stance, why the good of his neighbour, or the happiness 
and glory of God, is grateful and pleasing to him, and so 
becomes a part of his happiness. 

Or if what they mean, who say that all love comes from 
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self-love, be not, that our loving such and such particular 
persons and things arises from our love to happiness in 
general, but from a love to our own happiness, which con- 
sists in these objects; so, the reason why we love benevo- 
lence to our friends, or neighbours, is, because we love our 
happiness, consisting in their happiness, which we take 
pleasure in:—still the notion is absurd. For here the 
effect is made the cause of that of which it is the effect: 
our happiness, consisting in the happiness of the person 
beloved, is made the cause of our love to that person. 
Whereas the truth plainly is, that our love to the person is 
the cause of our delighting or being happy in his happi- 
ness. How comes our happiness to consist in the happi- 
ness of such as we love, but by our hearts being first united 
to them in affection, so that we as it were look on them as 
ourselves, and so on their happiness as our own! Men 
who have benevolence to others have pleasure when they 
see others’ happiness, because seeing their happiness grati- 
fies some inclination that was in their hearts before. They 
before inclined to their happiness; which was by benevo- 
lence or good-will; and therefore, when they see their 
happiness, their inclination is suited, and they are pleased. 
But the being of inclinations and appetites 1s prior to any 
pleasure in gratifying these appetites. _ 

2. Self-love, as the phrase is used in common speech, 
most commonly signifies a man’s regard to his confined 
private self, or love to himself with respect to his private 
interest. 

By private interest I mean that which most immediately 
consists in those pleasures, or pains, that are personal. 
For there is a comfort, and a grief, that some have in 
others’ pleasures, or pains ; which are in o¢hers originally, 
but are derived to them, or in some measure become 
theirs, by virtue of a benevolent union of heart with others. 
And there are other pleasures and -pains that are originally 
our own, and not what we have by such a participation 
with others. Which consist in perceptions agreeable, or 
contrary, to certain personal inclinations implanted in our 
nature; such as the sensitive appetites and aversions. 
Such also is the disposition or the determination of the 
mind to be pleased with external beauty, and with all in- 
ferior, secondary beauty, consisting in uniformity, propor- 
tion, &c. whether in things external or internal, and to 
dislike the contrary deformity. Such also is the natural 
disposition in men to be pleased in a perception of their 
being the objects of the honour and love of others, and 
displeased with others’ hatred and contempt. For plea- 
sures and uneasiness of this kind are doubtless as much 
owing to an immediate determination of the mind bya 
fixed law of our nature, as any of the pleasures or pains of 
external sense. And these pleasures are properly of the 
private and personal kind; being not by any participation 
of the happiness or sorrow of others, through benevolence. 
It is evidently mere self-love that appears in this dispo- 
sition. It is easy to see, that a man’s love to himself will 
make him love dove to himself, and hate hatred to himself. 
And as God has constituted our nature, selflove is exer- 
cised in no one disposition more than in this. Men, pro- 
bably, are capable of much more pleasure and pain through ° 
this determination of the mind, than by any other per- 
sonal inclination or aversion whatsoever. Though per- 
haps we do not so very often see instances of extreme 
suffering by this means, as by some others, yet we often 
see evidences of men’s dreading the contempt of others 
more than death; and by such instances may conceive 
something what men would suffer, if universally hated and 
despised ; and may reasonably infer something of the 
greatness of the misery, that would arise under a sense of 
universal abhorrence, in a great view of intelligent being 
in geveral, or in a clear view of the Deity, as incompre- 
hensibly and immensely great, so that all other beings are 
as nothing and vanity—together with a sense of his imme- 
diate continual presence, and an infinite concern with him 
and dependence upon him—and living constantly m the 
midst of most clear and strong evidences and manifesta- 
tions of his hatred and contempt. These things may be 
sufficient to explain what I mean by private interest; in 
regard to which, self-love, most properly so called, is im- 
mediately exercised. 

And here I would observe, that if we take self-love in 
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this sense, so love to some others may truly be the effect 
of self-love; %.e. according to the common method and 
order which is maintained in the laws of nature. For no 
created thing has power to produce an effect any otherwise 
than by virtue of the laws of nature, Thus, that a man 
should love those who are of his party, and who are warmly 
engaged on his side, and promote his interest, is the na- 
tural consequence of a private self-love. Indeed there is 
no metaphysical necessity, in the nature of things, that 
because a man loves himself, and regards his own in- 
terest, he therefore should love those that love him, and 
promote his interest, 7. e. to suppose it to be otherwise im- 
lies no contradiction. It will not follow from any abso- 
ute metaphysical necessity, that because bodies have 
solidity, cohesion, and gravitation towards the centre of 
the earth, therefore a weight suspended on the beam of a 
balance should have greater power to counterbalance a 
weight on the other side, when at a distance from the ful- 
crom, than when it is near. [t implies no contradiction 
that it should be otherwise; but only as it contradicts 
that beautiful proportion and harmony, which the Author 
of nature observes in the laws of nature he has establish- 
ed. Neither is there any absolute necessity, that because 
there is an internal mutual attraction of the parts of the 
earth, or any other sphere, whereby the whole becomes 
one solid coherent body, therefore other bodies that are 
around it, should also be attracted by it, and those that 
are nearest, be attracted most. But according to the order 
and proportion generally observed in the laws of nature, 
one of these effects is connected with the other, so that it 
is justly looked upon as the same power of attraction in 
the globe of the earth, which draws bodies about the earth 
towards its centre, with that which attracts the parts of the 
earth themselves one to another; only exerted under dif- 
ferent circumstances. By a like order of nature, a man’s 
love to those that love him, is no more than a certain ex- 
pression or effect of self-love. No other principle is need- 
ful in order to the effect, if nothing intervenes to counter- 
vail the natural tendency of self-love. Therefore there is 
no more true virtue in a man thus loving his friends mere- 
ly from self-love, than-there is in self-love itself, the prin- 
ciple from whence it proceeds. So, a man being disposed 
to hate those that hate him, or to resent injuries done him, 
arises from self-love, in like manner as loving those that 
love us, and being thankful for kindness shown us. 

But it is said by some, that it is apparent there is some 
other principle concerned in exciting the passions 9f grati- 
tude and anger besides self-love, viz. moral sense, or sense 
of moral beauty and deformity, determining the minds of 
all mankind to approve of, and be pleased with virtue, and 
to disapprove of vice, and behold it with displicence ; and 
that their seeing or supposing this moral beauty or de- 
formity, in the kindness of a benefactor, or opposition of 
an adversary, is the occasion of these affections of gratitude 
or anger. Otherwise, why are not these affections excited 
in us towards inanimate things that do us good or hurt? 
Why do not we experience gratitude to a garden, or fruit- 
ful field? And why are we not angry with a tempest, or 
blasting mildew, or an overflowing stream? We are very 

_ differently affected towards those that do us good from the 
virtue of generosity, or hurt us from the vice of envy and 
malice, than towards things that hurt or help us, which are 
destitute of reason and will. Concerning this, 1 would 
make several remarks. 

1. Those who thus argue, that gratitude and anger can- 
not proceed from se/f-love, might argue in the same way, 
and with equal reason, that neither can these affections 
arise from love to others: which is contrary to their own 
scheme. They say, that the reason why we are affected 
with gratitude and anger towards men, rather than things 
without life, is moral sense: which they say is the effect 
of that principle of benevolence or love to others, or love 
to the public, which is naturally in the hearts of all man- 
kind. But now I might say, according to their own way 
of arguing, gratitude and anger cannot arise from love to 
others, or love to the public, or any sense of mind that is 
the fruit of public affection. For how ditferently are we 
affected towards those that do good or hurt to the public 
from understanding and will, and public motive, from what 
we are towards such inanimate things as the sun and the 
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clouds, that do good to the public, by enlightening and en- 
livening beams and refieshing showers; or mildew, and 
an overflowing stream, that does hurt to the public, by de- 
stroying the fruits of the earth! Yea, if such a kind of 
argument be good, it will prove that gratitude and anger 
cannot arise from the united influence of self-love, and 
yublic love, or moral sense arising from public affection. 

or, if so, why are we not affected towards inanimate 
things, that are beneficial or injurious both to us and the 
public, in the same manner as to them that are profitable 
or hurtful to both on choice and design, and from benevo- 
lence or malice ? 

2. On the supposition, that men love those who love 
them, and are angry with those who hate them, from the 
natural influence of self-love; it is not at all strange that 
the Author of nature, who observes order, uniformity, and 
harmony in establishing its laws, should so order, that it 
should be natural for self-love to cause the mind to be 
affected differently towards exceedingly different objects ; 
and that it should cause our heart to extend itself in one 
manner towards inanimate things, which gratify self-love, 
without sense or will, and in another manner towards 
beings which we look upon as having understanding and 
will, like ourselves, and exerting these faculties in our fa- 
vour, and promoting our interest from love to us. No 
wonder, seeing we love ourselves, that it should be natural 
to us to extend something of that same kind of love which 
we have for ourselves, to them who are the same kind of 
beings as ourselves, and comply with the inclinations of 
our self-love, by expressing the same sort of love to- 
wards us. 

3. If we should allow that to be universal, that in grati- 
tude and anger there is the exercise of some kind of moral 
sense—as it is granted there is something that may be so 
called—all the moral sense that is essential to those affec- 
tions, is a sense of DESERT; which is to be referred to that 
sense of justice, before spoken of, consisting in an appre- 
hension of that secondary kind of beauty that lies in uni- 
formity and proportion ; which solves all the difficulty in 
the objection. Others’ love and kindness to us, or their 
ill-will and injuriousness, appear to us to deserve our love 
or our resentment. Or, in other words, it seems to us no 
other than just, that as they love us and do us good, we 
also should love them and do them good. And so it 
seems just, that when others’ hearts oppose us, and they 
from their hearts do us hurt, our hearts should oppose 
them, and that we should desire themselves may suffer in 
like manner as we have suffered, 2. e. there appears to us 
to be a natural agreement, proportion, and adjustment be- 
tween these things; which is indeed a kind of moral sense, 
or sense of beauty in moral things. But, as was before 
shown, it isa moral sense of a secondary kind, and is en- 
tirely different from a sense or relish of the original essen- 
tial beauty of true virtue; and may be without any prin- 
ciple of true virtue in the heart. Therefore, doubtless, it 
is a great mistuke in any to suppose, that the moral sense 
which appears and is exercised in a sense of desert, is the 
same thing as a love of virtue, or a disposition and deter- 
mination of mind to be pleased with true virtuous beauty, 
consisting in public benevolence. Which may be further 
confirmed, if it be considered, that even with respect to a 
sense of justice or desert, consisting in uniformity, and 
agreement between others’ actions, towards us, and our 
actions towards them, in a way of well-doing, or of ill- 
doing, it is not absolutely necessary to the being of these 
passions of gratitude and anger, that there should be any 
notion of justice in them, in any public or general view of 
things : as will appear by what shall be next observed. | 

4. Those authors who hold, that the moral sense, which 
is natural to all mankind, consists in a natural relish of the 
beauty of virtue, and so arises from a principle of true vir- 
tue implanted by nature in the hearts of all, hold that true 
virtue consists in public benevolence. ‘Therefore, if the 
affections of gratitude and anger necessarily imply such a 
moral sense as they suppose, then these affections imply 
some delight in the public good, and an aversion of the 
mind to public evil. And if so, then every time a man 
feels anger for opposition, ov gratitude for any favour, 
there must beat least a supposition of a tendency to public 
injury in that opposition, and a tendency to public benefit 
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in the favour that excites his gratitude. But how far is 
this from being true! For instance; a ship’s crew enter 
into a conspiracy against the master, to murder him, and 
run away with the ship, and turn pirates : but before they 
bring their matters to ripeness for execution, one of them 
repents, and opens the whole design ; whereupon the rest 
are apprehended and brought to justice. The crew are en- 
raged with him that has betrayed them, and earnestly seek 
opportunity to revenge themselves upon him. And for an 
instance of gratitude ; a gang of robbers that have long in- 
fested the ueighbouring country, have a particular house 
whither they resort, and where they meet from time to 
time, to divide their booty, and hold their consultations for 
carrying on their pernicious designs. The magistrates and 
officers of the country, after many fruitless endeavours to 
discover their secret place of resort, at length are well-in- 
formed where it is, and are prepared with sufficient force to 
surprise them, and seize them all, at the place of rendez- 
vous, at an hour appointed, when they understand they 
will all be there. A little before the arrival of the appoint- 
ed hour, while the officers with their bands are approaching, 
some person is so kind to these robbers, as to give them 
notice of their danger, so as just to give them opportunity 
to escape. They are than'ful to him, and give him a 
handful of money for his kindness. Now, in such instances, 
I think it is plain, that there is no supposition of a public 
injury in that which is the occasion of their anger; yea, 
they know the contrary. Nor is there any supposition of 
cele good in that which excites their gratitude ; neither 

as public benevolence, or moral sense, consisting in a 
determination to approve of what is for the public good, 
any influence at all in the affair. And though there be 
some affection, besides a sense of uniformity and propor- 
tion, that has influence in such anger and gratitude, it is 
not public affection or benevolence, but private affection ; 
yea, that affection which is to the highest degree private, 
consisting in a man’s love of his own person. 

5. The passion of anger, in particular, seems to have 
been uniuckily chosen as a medium to prove a sense and 
determination to delight in virtue, consisting in benevo- 
lence natural to all mankind. For if that moral sense 
which is exercised in anger, were that which arose from a 
benevolent temper of heart, being no other than a sense or 
relish of the beauty of benevolence, one would think, a 
disposition to anger should increase, at least in some pro- 
portion, as a man had more of a sweet, benign, and be- 
nevolent temper: which seems contrary to experience, 
which shows that the less men have of benevolence, and 
the more they have of a contrary temper, the more ate 
they disposed to anger and deep resentment of injuries. 

And though gvatitude be that which many speak of as 
a_ certain noble principle of virtue, which God has im- 
planted in the hearts of all mankind ; and though it be 
true there is a gratitude that is tru/y virtuous ; and the 
want of gratitude, or an ungrateful temper, is truly vicious, 
and argues an abominable depravity of heart; yet I think, 
what has been observed may serve to convince such as 
impartially consider it, not only that not all anger, or 
hating those which hate us, but also that not all gratitude, 
or loving those which love us, arises from a truly virtuous 
benevolence of heart. 

Another sort of affections, which may be properly re- 
ferred to self-love, as its source, and which might be ex- 
pected to be the fruit of it, according to the general analogy 
of nature’s laws, is that of affections to such as are near 
to us by the ties of nature. Such are those of whose 
beings we have been the occasion, in whom we have a 
very peculiar propriety, and whose circumstances, even 
from the beginning of their existence, many ways lead 
them to a high esteem of us, and to treat us with great 
dependence, submission, and compliance. These the con- 
stitution of the world makes to be united in interest, and 
accordingly to act as one, in innumerable affairs, with a 
communion in each other’s affections, desires, cares, friend- 
ships, enmities, and pursuits. As to the opinion of those 
who ascribe the natural affection there is between parents 
and children to a particular instinct of nature, I shall take 
notice of it afterwards. 

And as men may love persons and things from self-love, 
so may their love to qualities and characters arise from the 
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same source. Some represent this, as though there were 
need of a great degree of metaphysical refinmg to make 
it out, that men approve of others from self-love, whom 
they hear of at a distance, or read of in history, or see 
represented on the stage, from whom they expect no profit 
or advantage. But bere it is not considered, that what 
we approve of in the first place is the character; and 
from the character we approve the person. And is ita 
strange thing, that men should from self-love like a temper 
or character, which, in its nature and tendency, falls in 
with the nature and tendency of self-love; and which we 
know by experience and self-evidence, without meta- 
physical refining, in the general tends to men’s pleasure 
and benefit? And on the contrary, is it strange that any 
should dislike what they see tends to men’s pain and 
misery ? Is there need of a great degree of subtilty and 
abstraction, to make it out, that a child, who has heard 
and seen much of what is calculated strongly to fix an idea 
of the pernicious, deadly nature of the rattlesnake, should 
have an aversion to that species from self-love; so as to 
have a degree of this aversion and disgust excited by seemg 
even the picture of that animal? And that from the same 
self-love it should be pleased with a lively representation 
of some pleasant fruit of which it has often tasted the 
sweetness? Or, with the image of some bird, which it has 
always been told is innocent, and with whose pleasant 
singing it has often been entertained ? Yet the child neither 
fears being bitten by the picture of the snake, nor expects 
to eat of the painted fruit, or to hear the figure of the bird 
sing. I suppose none will think it difficult to allow, that 
such an approbation or disgust of a child may be accounted 
for from its natural delight in the pleasures of taste and 
hearing, and its aversion to pain and death, through self- 
love, together with the habitual connexion of these agree- 
able or terrible ideas with the form and qualities of these 
objects, the ideas of which are impressed on the mind of 
the child by their images. 

And where is the difficulty of allowing, that a person 
may hate the general character of a spiteful and malicious 
man, for the like reason as he hates the general nature of 
a serpent; knowing, from reason, instruction, and expe- 
rience, that malice in men is pernicious to mankind, as 
well as spite or poison in a serpent? And if a man may 
from self-lore disapprove the vices of malice, envy, and 
others of that sort, which naturally tend to the Awrt of 
mankind, why may he not from the same principle approve 
the contrary virtues of meekness, peaceableness, benevo- 
lence, charity, generosity, justice, and the social virtues in 
general ; which, he as easily and clearly knows, naturally 
tend to the good of mankind ?—It is undoubtedly true, 
that some have a love to these virtues from a higher prin- 
ciple. But yet I think it as certainly true, that there is 
generally in mapkinda sort of approbation of them, which 
arises from se/f-love. 

Besides what has been already said, the same thing 
further appears from this; that men commonly are most 
affected towards, and most highly approve, those virtues 
which agree with their interest most, according to their 
various conditions in life. We see that persons of low 
condition are especially enamoured with a condescending, 
accessible, affable temper in the great; not only in those 
whose condescension has been exercised towards themselves ; 
but they will be peculiarly taken with such a character 
when they have accounts of it from others, or when they 
meet with it in history, or even in romance. The poor 
will most highly approve and commend liberality. The 
weaker sex, who especially need assistance and protection, 
will peculiarly esteem and applaud fortitude and gene- 
rosity in those of the other sex, of whom they read or hear, 
or which they have represented to them on a stage. 

I think it plain from what has been observed, that as 
men may approve, and be disposed to commend, a benevo- 
lent temper from se/f-love; so the higher the degree of 
benevolence is, the more may they approve of it. This 
will account for some kind of approbation, from this prin- 
ciple, even of love to enemies, viz. as a man loving his 
enemies is an evidence of a high degree of benevolence of 
temper; the degree of it appearing from the obstacles it 
overcomes. And it may be here observed, that the con- 
sideration of the tendency and influence of se/f-love may 
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show, how men in general may approve of justice from 
another ground, besides that apprepsiee of the secondary 
beauty there is in uniformity and proportion, which is 
natural to all. Men, from their infancy, see the necessity 
of it, not only that it is necessary for others, or for human 
society ; but they find the necessity of it for themselves, 
1m instances that continually occur; which tends to pre- 
Judice them in its favour, and to fix an habitual approba- 
tion of it from self-love. 

Again, that forementioned approbation of justice and 
desert, arising from a sense of the beauty of natural agree- 
ment and proportion, will have a kind of reflex and indirect 
influence to cause men to approve benevolence, and dis- 
approve malice ; as men see that he who hates and injures 
others deserves to be hated and punished, and that he who is 
benevolent and loves others, and does them good, deserves 
himself also to be loved and rewarded by others, as they 
see the natural congruity or agreement, and mutual adapt- 
edness, of these things. And having always seen this, 
malevolence becomes habitually connected in the mind 
with the idea of being hated and punished, which is dis- 
agreeable to self-love; and the idea of benevolence is 
habitually connected and associated with the idea of being 
loved and rewarded by others, which is grateful to self- 
love. And by virtue of this association of ideas, benevo- 
lence itself becomes grateful, and the contrary displeasing. 

Some vices may become in a degree odious by the in- 
fluence of self-love, through an habitual connexion of ideas 
of contempt with it; contempt being what self-love ab- 
hors. So it may often be with drunkenness, gluttony, 
sottishness, cowardice, sloth, niggardliness. The idea of 
contempt becomes associated with the idea of such vices, 
both because we are used to observe, that these things are 
commonly objects of contempt, and also find, that they 
excite contempt in ourselves. Some of them appear marks 
of littleness, z. e. of small abilities, and weakness of mind, 
and insufficiency for any considerable effects among man- 
kind. By others, men’s influence is contracted into a 
narrow sphere, and by such means persons become of less 
importance, and more insignificant. And things of little 
importance are naturally little accounted of. And some of 
these ill qualities are such as mankind find it their interest 
to treat with contempt, as they are very hurtful to human 
society.—There are no particular moral virtues whatsoever, 
but what in some or other of these ways, and most of 
them in several, come to have some kind of approbation 
from self-love, without the influence of a truly virtuous 
principle; nor any particular vices, but what, by the same 
means, meet with some disapprobation. 

This kind of approbation and dislike, through the joint 
influence of self-love and association of ideas, is in many 
vastly heightened by education. This is the means of a 
strong, close, and almost irrefragable association, in Imnu- 
merable instances of ideas, which have no connexion any 
other way than by education; and is the means of greatly 
strengthening that association, or connexion, which persons 
are led into by other means: as any one would be con- 
vinced, perhaps more effectually than in most other ways, 
if they had opportunity of any considerable acquaintance 
with American savages and their children. 


CHARS Ve 
Of natural conscience, and the moral sense. 


Tuere is yet another disposition or principle, of great 
importance, natural to mankind; which, if we consider 
the consistence and harmony of nature’s laws, may also 
be looked upon as, in some sort, arising from self-love, or 
self-union ; and that is, a disposition in man to be uneasy 
in a consciousness of being inconsistent with himself, and 
as it were against himself in his own actions. This ap- 
pears particularly in the inclination of the mind to be 
uneasy in the consciousness of doing that to others, which 
he should be angry with them for doing to him, if they 
were in his case, and he in theirs; or of forbearing to do 
that to them, which he would be displeased with them for 
neglecting to do to him. | ; : 

I have observed, from time to time, that in pure love to 
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others, 1. e. love not arising from self-love, there is an union 
of the heart with others; a kind of enlargement of the mind, 
whereby it so extends itself as to take others into a man’s 
self: and therefore it implies a disposition to feel, to de- 
sire, and to act as though others were one with ourselves. 
So, se/f-love implies an inclination to feel and act as one 
with ourselves ; which naturally renders a sensible incon- 
sistence with ourselves, and self-opposition in what we 
ourselves choose and do, to be uneasy to the mind: which 
will cause uneasiness of mind to be the consequence of a 
malevolent and unjust behaviour towards others, and a 
kind of disapprobation of acts of this nature, and an ap- 
probation of the contrary. To do that to another, which 
we should be angry with him for doing to us, and to hate 
a person for doing that to us, which we should incline to 
and insist on doing to him, if we were exactly in the same 


case, is to disagree with ourselves, and contradict our- . 


selves. It would be for ourselves both to choose and 
adhere to, and yet to refuse and utterly reject, the very 
same thing. No wonder this is contrary to nature. No 
wonder, that such a self-opposition, and inward war with 
a man’s self, naturally begets unquietness, and raises dis- 
turbance in his mind. 

Thus approving of actions, because we therein act as in 
agreement with ourselves; and thus disapproving, and 
being uneasy in the consciousness of disagreeing with our- 
selves, in what we do, is quite a different thing from ap- 
proving or disapproving actions because in them we are 
united with being in general: which is loving or hating 
actions from a sense of the primary beauty of true virtue, 
and of the odiousness of sin. The former of these prin- 
ciples is private; the latter is public, and truly benevolent 
in the highest sense. The former—an inclination to agree 
with ourselves—is a natural principle: but the latter—an 
agreement or union of heart to the great system, and to 
God the head of it, who is all and all in it—is a divine 
principle. 

In that uneasiness now mentioned, consists very much 
of that inward trouble men have from reflections of con- 
science: and when they are free from this uneasiness, and 
are conscious to themselves, that in what they have acted 
towards others, they have done the same which they should 
have expected from them in the same case, then they have 
what is called peace of conscience, with respect to these 
actions. And there is also an approbation of conscience, 
respecting the conduct of others towards ourselves. As 
when we are blamed, condemned, or punished by them, 
and are conscious to ourselves that if we were in their case, 
and they in ours, we should in like manner blame, con- 
demn, and punish them. And thus men’s consciences 
may justify God's anger and condemnation. When they 
have the ideas of God’s greatness, their relation to him, 
the benefits they have received from him, the manifest- 
ations he has made of his will to them, &c. strongly 
impressed on their minds, a consciousness is excited within 
them of those resentments, which would be occasioned in 
themselves by an injurious treatment in any wise parallel. 

There certainly is such a consciousness as this often- 
times within men, implied in the thoughts and views of 
the mind, of which, perhaps on reflection, they could 
hardly give an account. Unless men’s consciences are 
greatly stupified, it is naturally and necessarily suggested ; 
and habitually, spontaneously, instantaneously, and, as it 
were, insensibly, arises in the mind. And the more so for 
this reason, that we have no other way to conceive of any 
thing which other persons act or suffer, but by recalling 
and exciting the ideas of what we ourselves are conscious 
we have found in our own minds; and by putting the 
ideas which we obtain by this means in the place of an- 
other; or, as it were, substituting ourselves im their place. 
Thus we have no conception, what understanding, per- 
ception, love, pleasure, pain, or desire are in others ; but 
by putting ourselves as it were in their stead, or transfer- 
ring the ideas we obtain of such things in our own minds 
by consciousness into their place; making such an alter- 
ation, as to degree and circumstances, as what we observe 
of them requires. It is thus in ail moral things that we 
conceive of in others; and indeed in every thing we con- 
ceive of, belonging to others, more than shape, size, com- 
plexion, situation, and motion of their bodies, And this 
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is the only way that we come to be capable of having ideas 
of any perception or act even of the Godhead. We never 
could have any notion what understanding or volition, 
love or hatred are, either in created spirits or in God, if we 
had never experienced what understanding and volition, 
love and hatred, are in our own minds. Knowing what 
they are by consciousness, we can deny limits, and remove 
changeableness and other imperfections, and ascribe them 
to God. 

But though men in thinking of others do as it were put 
themselves in their place, they do it so habitually, instan- 
taneously, and without set purpose, that they can scarce 
give any account of it, and many would think it strange if 
they were told of it. In all a man’s thoughts of another 
person, in whatever he apprehends of his moral conduct to 
others or to himself, if it be in loving or hating him, ap- 

roving or condemning him, rewarding or punishing him, 
he necessarily, as it were, puts himself in his stead; and 
therefore the more naturally, easily, and quietly sees 
whether he, being in his place, should approve or condemn, 
be angry or pleased as he is. f 

Natural conscience consists in these two things. 

1. In that disposition to approve or disapprove the moral 
treatment which passes between us and others, from a de- 
termination of the mind to be easy or uneasy, in a con- 
sciousness of our being consistent or inconsistent with 
ourselves. Hereby we have a disposition to approve our 
own treatment of another, when we are conscious to our- 
selves that we treat him so as we shonld .expect to be 
treated by him, were he in our case and we in his; and to 
disapprove of our own treatment of another, when we are 
conscious that we shouldbe displeased with the like treat- 
ment from him, if we were in his case. So we in our con- 
sciences approve of another’s treatment of us, if we are 
conscious to ourselves, that if we were in his case, and he 
in ours, we should think it just to treat him as he treats 
us; and disapprove his treatment of us, when we are con- 
scious that we should think it unjust, if we were in his 
case. Thus men’s consciences approve or disapprove the 
sentence of their judge, by which they are acquitted or 
condemned. But this is not all that is in natural con- 
science. Besides this approving or disapproving from un- 
easiness as being inconsistent with ourselves, there is 
another thing that must precede it, and be the foundation 
of it. As for instance, when my conscience disapproves 
my own treatment of another, being conscious to myself, 
that were I in his case, I should be displeased and angry 
with him for so treating me; the question might be asked, 
What would be the ground of that supposed disapproba- 
tion, displeasure, and anger, which I am conscious would 
be in me in that case ? Therefore, 

_2. The other thing which belongs to the approbation or 
disapprobation of natural conscience, is the sense of desert 
which was spoken of before ; consisting, as was observed, 
1n a natural agreement, proportion, and harmony, between 
malevolence or injury, and resentment and punishment ; 
or between loving and being loved, between showing kind- 
ness and being rewarded, &c. Both these kinds of ap- 
proving or disapproving, concur in the approbation or dis- 
approbation of conscience: the one founded on the other. 

hus, when a man’s conscience disapproves of his treat- 
ment of his neighbour, in the first place, he is conscious, 
that if he were in his neighbour’s stead, he should resent 
such treatment from a sense of justice, or from a sense of 
uniformity and equality between such treatment, and re- 
sentment, and punishment; as before explained. And 
then, in the next place, he perceives, that therefore he is 
not consistent with himself, in doing what he himself 
should resent in that case; and hence disapproves it, as 
being naturally averse to opposition to himself. 

Approbation and disapprobation of conscience, in the 
sense now explained, will extend to all virtue and vice 3 to 
every thing whatsoever that is morally good or evil, in a 
mind which does not confine its view to a private sphere, 
but will take things in general into its consideration, and is 
free from speculative error. For, as all virtue or moral 
good may be resolved into love to others, either God or 
creatures ; so, men easily see the uniformity and natural 
agreement there is between loving others, and being accept- 
ed and favoured by others. And all vice, sin, or moral 
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evil summarily consisting in the want of this love to others, 
or in malevolence ; so, men easily see the natural agreement 
there is between hating and doing ill to others, and being 
hated by them, and suffering ill from them, or from him 
that acts for all, and has the care of the whole system. 
And as this sense of equality and natural agreement ex- 
tends to all moral good and evil ; so, this lays a foundation 
of an equal extent with the other kind of approbation and 
disapprobation which is grounded upon it, arising from ap 
aversion to self-inconsistence and opposition. For in all 
cases of benevolence, or the contrary, towards others, we 
are capable of putting ourselves in the place of others, and 
are naturally led to do it; and so of being conscious to 
ourselves, how we should like or dislike such treatment 
from others. Thus natural conscience, if the understand- 
ing be properly enlightened, and stupifying prejudices are 
removed, concurs with the law of God, is of equal extent 
with it, and joins its voice with it in every article. 

And thus, in particular, we may see in what respect this 
natural conscience extends to true virtue, consisting in 
union of heart to being in general, and supreme love to 
God. For, although it sees not, or rather does not taste, its» 


primary and essential beauty, i. e. it tastes no sweetness in | 


benevolence to being in general, simply considered, for no- 
thing but general benevolence itself can do that, yet, this 


natural conscience, common to mankind, may approve of — 


it from that uniformity, equality, and justice, which there is 
in it; and the demerzt which is seen in the contrary, con- 
sisting in the natural agreement between the contrary, and 
being hated of being im general. Men, by natural con- | 
science, may see the justice, or natural agreement, there is | 
in yielding all to God, as we receive all from him; and, 
the justice there is in being his that made us, and willingly | 


so, which is the same as being dependent on his will, and }\ 


conformed to it in the manner of our being; as we are for 
our being itself, and in the conformity of our will to his, 
on whose will we are universally and most perfectly de- 
pendent. There is also justice in our supreme love to God; 
a natural agreement in our having a supreme respect to 
him who exercises infinite goodness to us, and from whom . 
we receive all well-being. Besides, disagreement and dis= 
cord appears worse to natural sense in things nearly re- 
lated, and of great importance: and therefore it must ap- 
pear very ill, as-it respects the infinite Being, and that 
infinitely great relation which there is between the Creator 
and his creatures. And it is easy to conceive how natural 
conscience should see the desert of punishment, in the 
contrary of true virtue, viz. opposition and enmity to being 
in general. For, this is only to see the natural agreement 
there is between opposing being in general, and being op- 
posed by being in general; with a consciousness how, if 
we were infinitely great, we should expect to be regarded 
according to our greatness, and should proportionably re- 
sent contempt. This natural conscience, if well-informed, 


will approve of true virtue, and will disapprove and con- A 


demn the want of it, and opposition to it; and yet with- 
out seeing the true beauty of it. Yea, if men’s consciences 
were fully enlightened, if they were delivered from being 
confined to a private sphere, and brought to view, and con- 
sider things in general, and delivered from being stupified 
by sensual objects and appetites, as they will be at the 
day of judgment, they would approve nothing but true 
virtue, nothing but general benevolence, and those affections 
and actions that are consistent with it, and subordinate to 
it. For they must see, that consent to being in general, * 


and supreme respect to the Being of beings, is most just; % 


and that every thing which is inconsistent with it, and 
interferes with it, or flows from the want of it, is unjust, and 
deserves the opposition of universal existence. 

Thus has God established and ordered that this principle 
of natural conscience, which, though it implies no such 
thing as actual benevolence to being in general, nor any 
delight in such a principle, simply considered, and so im- 
plies no truly spiritual sense or virtuous taste, yet should 
approve and condemn the same things that are approved 


and condemned by a spiritual sense or virtuous taste. = 
And that moral sense which is natural to mankind, so far © 
a 


as it is disinterested, and not founded in association of 
ideas, is the same with this natural conscience. 
The sense of moral good and evil, and that disposition 
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to approve virtue, and disapprove vice, which men have 
by natural conscience, is that moral sense so much insisted 
on in the writings of many of late. A misunderstanding 
of this, seems to have misled those moralists who have 
insisted on a disinterested moral sense, universal in the 
world of mankind, as an evidence of a disposition to true 
virtue, consisting 1m a benevolent temper, naturally im- 
planted in the minds of all men. Some of the arguments 
used by these writers, indeed prove, that there is a moral 
Sense or taste, universal among men, distinct from what 
arises from se/f-love. Though I humbly conceive, there is 
some confusion in their discourses on the subject, and not 
a proper distinction observed in the instances of men’s 
approbation of virtue, which they produce. Some of 
which are not to their purpose, being instances of that ap- 
probation of virtue which arises from self-love. But other 
instances prove, that there is a moral taste, or sense of 
moral good and evil, natural to all, which-do not properly 
arise from self-love. Yet I conceive there are no instances 
of this kind which may not be referred to natural con- 
science, and particularly to that which I have observed to 
be primary in the approbation of natural conscience, viz. 
a sense of desert, and approbation of that natural agree- 
ment there is, in manner and measure, in justice. But I 
think it is plain from what has been said, that neither this, 
nor any thing else wherein consists the sense of moral good 
and evil, which there is in natural conscience, is of the 
nature of a truly virtuous taste, or determination of mind 
to.relish and delight in the essential beauty of true virtue, 
arising from a virtuous benevolence of heart. 

But it further appears from this; if the approbation of 
conscience were the same with the approbation of the incli- 
nation of the heart, or the natural disposition and deter- 
mination of the mind to love and be pleased with virtue, 
then approbation and condemnation of conscience would 
always be in proportion to the virtuous temper of the 
mind ; or rather, the degree would be just the same. In 
that person who had a high degree of a virtuous temper, 
therefore, the testimony of conscience in favour of virtue 
would be equally full: But he who had but little, would 
have as little a degree of the testimony of conscience for 
virtue, and against vice. But I think the case is evident- 
ly otherwise. Some men, through the strength of vice in 
their hearts, will go on and sin against clearer light and 
stronger convictions of conscience than others. If consci- 
ence, approving duty and disapproving sin, were the same 
thing as the exercise of a virtuous principle of the heart, 
in loving duty and hating sin, then remorse of conscience 
will be the same thing as repentance ; and just in the same 
degree as the sinner feels remorse of conscience for sin, in 
the same degree is the heart turned from the love of sin to 
the hatred of it, inasmuch as they are the very same thing. 

Christians have the greatest reason to believe, from the 
Scriptures, that in the future day of the revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God, when sinners shall be called 
to answer before their judge, and all their wickedness, in 
all its aggravations, brought forth, and clearly manifested 
in the perfect light of that day, and God will reprove 
them, and set their sins in order before them, their con- 
sciences will be greatly awakened and convinced, their 
mouths will be stopped, all stupidity of conscience will 
be at an end, and conscience will have its full exercise ; 
and therefore their consciences will approve the dreadful 
sentence of the judge against them; and seeing that they 
have deserved so great a punishment, will join with the 
judge in condemning them. And this, according to the 
notion I am opposing, would be the same thing as their 
being brought to the fullest repentance ; their hearts being 
perfectly changed to hate sin and love holiness; and 
virtue or holiness of heart in them will be brought to the 
most full and perfect exercise. But how much otherwise 
have we reason to suppose it will then be! Then the sin 
and wickedness of their heart will come to its highest do- 
minion and completest exercise ; they shall be wholly left 
of God, and given up to their wickedness, even as the 
devils are! When God has done waiting on sinners, and 
his Spirit done striving with them, he will not restrain 
their wickedness, as he does now. But sin shall then rage 
“in their hearts, as a fire no longer restrained or kept under. 
It is proper for a judge when he condemns a criminal, to 
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endeavour so to set his guilt before him as to convince his 
conscience of the justice of the sentence. This the 
Almighty will do effectually, and do to perfection, so as 
most thoroughly to awaken and convince the conscience. 
But if natural conscience, and the disposition of the heart 
to be pleased with virtue, were the same, then at the same 
time that the conscience was brought to its perfect exercise, 
the heart would be made perfectly holy ; or, would have 
the exercise of true virtue and holiness in perfect benevo- 
lence of temper. But instead of this, their wickedness 
will then be brought to perfection, and wicked men will 
become very devils, and accordingly will be sent away as 
cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels. 

But supposing natural conscience to be what has been 
described, all these difficulties and absurdities are wholly 
avoided. Sinners when they see the greatness of the Being 
in contempt of whom they have lived with rebellion and 
Opposition, and have clearly set before them their obliga- 
tions to him, as their Creator, Preserver, Benefactor, &ce. 
together with the degree in which they have acted as 
enemies to him, may have a clear sense of the desert of .£ 
their sin, consisting in the natural agreement there is be- 
tween such contempt and opposition of such a Being, and 
his despising and opposing them ; between their being and 
acting as so great enemies to such a God, and their suffer- 
ing the dreadful consequences of his being and acting as 
their great enemy ; and their being conscious within them- 
selves of the degree of anger, which would naturally arise 
in their own hearts in such a case, if they were in the place 
and state of their judge. In order to these things, there is 
no need of a virtuous beneyolent temper, relishing and /V/s' 
delighting in benevolence, and loathing the contrary. The 
conscience may see the natural agreement between oppos- 
ing and being opposed, between hating and being hated, 
without abhorring malevolence from a benevolent temper 
of mind, or without /oving God from a. view of the beauty 
ofhis holiness. These things have no necessary depend- 
ence one on the other. 


CHAP, VI. 


Of particular instincts of nature, which in some respects 
resemble virtue. 


THERE are various dispositions and inclinations natural 
to men, which depend on particular laws of nature, deter- 
mining their minds to certain affections and actions towards 
particular objects; which laws seem to be established chiefly 
for the preservation of mankind, and their comfortably 
subsisting in the world. These dispositions may be called 
instincts. 

Some of these instincts respect only ourselves personally : 
such are many of our natural appetites and aversions. 
Some of them are more social, and extend to others : such 
are the mutual inclinations between the sexes, &e.—Some 
of these dispositions are more external and sensitive : such 
are those that relate to meat and drink, and the more sen- 
sitive inclinations of the sexes towards each other. Others 
are more internal and mental: consisting in affections 
which mankind naturally exercise towards some of their 
fellow-creatures, and in come cases towards men in general. 
Some of these may be called kind affections; as having 
something in them of benevolence, or a resemblance of it : 
and others are of an angry appearance ; such as the pas- 
sion of jealousy between the sexes, especially in the male 
towards the female. : 

It is only the former of these two last mentioned sorts 
that it is to my purpose to consider in this place, wiz. 
those natural instincts which have the appearance of be- 
nevolence, and so in some respects resemble virtue. These 
I shall therefore consider ; and shall endeavour to show, 
that none of them can be of the nature of true virtue. 

That kind affection which is exercised one towards 
another in natural relation, particularly the love of parents 
to their children, called natural affection, is by many re- 
ferred to instinct. I have already considered this sort of 
love as an affection that arises from self-love ; and in that 
view, have shown it cannot be of the nature of true virtue. 
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But if any ‘think, that natural affection is more properly to 
be referred to a particular instinct of nature than to self-love, 
as its cause, I shall not think it a point worthy of any 
controversy or dispute. In my opinion both are true ; viz. 
that natural affection is owing to natural instinct, and also 
that it arises from self-love. It may be said to arise from 
instinct, as it depends on a law of nature. But yet it may 
be truly reckoned as an affection arising from self-love ; 
because, though it arises from a law of natute, yet that is 
such a law as according to the order and harmony every 
where observed among the laws of nature, is connected 
with and follows from self-love; as was shown before. 
However, it is not necessary to my present purpose to in- 
siston this. For if natural affection to a man’s children, or 
near relations, is an affection arising from a particular in- 
dependent instinct of nature—which the Creator in his 
wisdom has implanted in men for the preservation and 
well-being of the world of mankind: yet it cannot be of 
the nature of true virtue. For it has been observed, and, I 
humbly conceive, proved before, (Chap. IJ.) that if any 
being or beings have by natural instinct, or any other 
means, a determination of mind to benevolence, extend- 
ing only to some particular persons or private system, 
however large that system may be—or however great a 
number of individuals it may contain, so long as it con- 
tains but an infinitely small part of universal existence, 
and so bears no proportion to this great and universal sys- 
tem—such limited private benevolence, not arising from, 
not being subordinate to, benevolence to being in general, 
cannot have the nature of true virtue. However, it may 
not be amiss briefly to observe now, that it is evident toa 
demonstration, those affections cannot be of the nature of 
true virtue, from these two things. 

First, That they do not arise from a principle of virtue. 
A principle of virtue, I think, is owned by the most con- 
siderable of late writers on morality to be general bene- 
volence or public affection: and I think it has been 
proved to ke union of heart to being simply considered ; 
which implies a disposition to benevolence to being in 
general. Now, by the supposition, the affections we are 
speaking of do not arise from this principle; and that, 
whether we suppose they arise from self-love, or from par- 
ticular instincts : because either of those sources is diverse 
from a principle of general benevolence. And, 

Secondly, These private affections, if they do not arise 
from general benevolence, and they are not connected with 
it in their first existence, have no tendency to produce it. 
This appears from what has been observed : for being not 
dependent on it, their detached and unsubordinate operation 
rather implies opposition to being in general, than general 
benevolence; as every one sees and owns with respect to 
self-love. And there are the very same reasons why any 
other private affection, confined to limits infinitely short 
of universal existence, should have that influence, as well 
as love that is confined to a single person. Now upon 
the whole, nothing can be plainer than that affections which 
do not arise from a virtuous principle, and have no ten- 
dency to true virtue, as their effect, cannot be of the nature 
of true virtue. 

For the reasons which have been given, it is undeniably 
true, that if persons have a benevolent affection limited to 
a party, or to the nation in general, of which they are a 
part, or the public community to which they belong, though 
it be as large as the Roman empire was of old; yea, if 
there could be a cause determining a person to benevo- 
lence towards the whole world of mankind, or even all 
created sensible natures throughout the universe, exclusive 
of union of heart to general existence and of love to God 
—not derived from that temper of mind which disposes to 
a supreme regard to him, nor subordinate to such divine 
love—it cannot be of the nature of true virtue. 

If what is called natural affection, arises from a particu- 
lar natural instinct, much more indisputably does that 
mutual affection which naturally arises between the sexes. 
I agree with Hutchison and Hume in this, that there is 
a foundation laid in nature for kind affections between the 
sexes, diverse from all inclinations to sensitive pleasure, 
and which do not properly arise from any such inclination. 
There is doubtless a disposition both to a mutual benevo- 
lence and mutual complacence, that are not naturally and 
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necessarily connected with any sensitive desires. But vet 
it is manifest such affections as are limited to opposite 
sexes, are from a particular instinct thus directing and 
limiting them; and not arising from a_ principle of 
general benevolence ; for this has no tendency to any such 
limitation. And though these affections do not properly 
arise from the sensitive desires which are between the 
sexes, yet they are implanted by the Author of nature 
chiefly for the same purpose, vz. the preservation or con- 
tinuation of the world of mankind. Hereby persons be- 
come willing to forsake father and mother, and all their 
natural relations in the families where they were born and 
brought up; for the sake of a stated union with a com- 
panion of the other sex, in bearing and going through 
that series of labours, anxieties, and pains, requisite to the 
being, support, and education of a family of children; and 
partly also for the comfort of mankind as united in a mar- 
riage-relation. But I suppose few, if any, will deny, that 
the peculiar natural dispositions there are to mutual affec- 
tion between the sexes, arise from an mstinct or particular 
law of nature. And therefore it is manifest, from what has 
been said already, that those natural dispositions cannot 
be of the nature of true virtue. 

Another affection which is owing to a particular instinct, 
is that pity which is natural to mankind when they see 
others in great distress. It is acknowledged, that such an 
affection is natural to mankind. But IJ think it evident, 
that the pity which is general and natural, is owing to a 
particular instinct, and is not of the nature of true virtue. 
[ am far from saying, that there is no such thing as a trul 
virtuous pity among mankind ; or, that none is to be found, 
which arises from that truly virtuous divine principle of 
general benevolence to sensitive beings. Yet at the same 
time I think, this is not the case with ALL pity, or with 
that disposition to pity which is natural to mankind in 
common. I thmk I may be bold to say, this does not 
arise from benevolence, nor is it properly called by that 
name. 

If all that uneasiness on the sight of others’ extreme 
distress, which we call pity, were properly of the nature of 
benevolence, then they who are the subjects of this"pas- 
sion, must needs be in a degree of uneasiness in being 
sensible of the total want of happiness, of all such as they 
would be disposed to pity in extreme distress. For that 
certainly is the most direct tendency and operation of be- 
nevolence or good will, to desire the happiness of its object. 
But now this is not the case universally, where men are 
disposed to exercise pity. There are many whe would not 
be sensibly affected with any uneasiness to know that 
others were dewd—yea men, who are not influenced by the 
consideration of a future state, but view death as only a 
cessation of all sensibilitv, and consequently an end of all 
happiness—who yet would have been moved with pity 
towards the same persons, if they had seen them under 
some very extreme anguish. Some would be moved 
with pity by seeing a brute-creature under extreme and 
long torments, who yet suffer no uneasiness in knowing 
that many thousands of them every day cease to live, and 
so have an end put to all their pleasure. It is the nature 
of true benevolence to desire and rejoice in the prosperity 
and pleasure of its object ; and that, in some proportion to 
its degree of prevalence. But persons may greatly pity 
those that are in extreme pain, whose positive pleasure they 
may still be very indifferent about. In this case, a man 
may be much moved and affected with uneasiness, who 
yet would be affected with no sensible joy in seeing signs 
of the same person’s enjoyment of very high degrees of 
pleasure. 

Yea, pity may not only be without benevolence, but may 
consist with true malevolence, or with such ill will as shall 
cause men not only not to desire the positive happiness of 
another, but even to desire his calamity. They may pity 
such an one when his calamity goes beyond their hatred. 
A man may have true malevolence towards another, desir- 
Ing no positive good for him, but evil; and yet his hatred 
not be infinite, but only to a certain degree. And when 
he sees the person whom he thus hates in misery far be- 
yond his ill will, he may then pity him: because then the 
natural instinct begins to operate. For malevolence will 
not overcome the natural instinct, inclining to pity others 
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in extreme calamity, any further than it goes, or to the 
limits of the degree of misery it wishes to its object. Men 
May pity others under exquisite torment, when yet they 
would have been grieved if they had seen their prosperity. 
And some have such a grudge against another, that they 
would be far from uneasy at their very death, nay, would 
even be glad of it. And when this is the case, it is mani- 
fest that their heart is void of benevolence towards such 
persons, and under the power of malevolence. Yet at the 
same time, they are capable of pitying even these very 
persons, if they should see them under a degree of misery 
very much disproportioned to their ill will. 

These things may convince us, that natural pity is of a 
nature very different from true virtue, and not arising from 
a disposition of heart to general benevolence ; but is owing 
to a particular instinct, which the Creator has implanted, 
chiefly for the preservation of mankind, though not ex- 
clusive of their well being.’ The giving of this instinct is 
the fruit of God’s mercy, and an instance of his love to the 
world of mankind, and an evidence, that though the world 
be so sinful, it is not God’s design to make it a world of 
punishment ; and therefore has many ways made a merciful 
provision of relief in extreme calamities. The natural 
exercises of pity extend beyond those with whom we are 
nearly connected, especially in cases of great calamity ; 
because, commonly in such cases, men stand in need of 
the help of others besides their near friends, and because 
commonly those calamities which are extreme, without 
relief, tend to their destruction. This may be given as the 
reason why men are so made by the Author of nature, that 
they have no instinct inclining as much to rejoice at the 
sight of others’ great prosperity and pleasure, as to be 
grieved at their extreme calamity, v2z. hecause they do not 
stand in equal necessity of such an instinct as that in order 
to their preservation. But if pure benevolence were the 
source of natural pity, doubtless it would operate to as 
great a degree in congratulation, in cases of others’ great 
prosperity, as in compassion towards them in great misery. 

The instincts which in some respects resemble a virtuous 
benevolence, are agreeable to the state that God designed 
mankind for here, where he intends their preservation and 
comfortable subsistence. But in the world of punishment— 
where the state of the wicked inhabitants will be exceeding 
different, and God will have none of these merciful de- 
signs to answer—we have great reason to think, there will 
be no such thing as a disposition to pity, in any case; as 
also no natural affection toward near relations, and no 
mutual affection between opposite sexes. 

To conclude, natural instinct, disposing men to pity 
others in misery, is alsoa source of a kind of abhorrence in 
men of some vices, as cruelty and oppression ; and so of a 
sort of approbation of the contrary virtues, humanity, 
mercy, &c. which aversion and approbation, however, so 
far as they arise from this cause only, are not from a prin- 
ciple of true virtue. 


CHAP. VII. 


The reasons why those things that have been mentioned, 
which hare not the essence of virtue, have yet by many 
been mistaken for true virtue. 


Tur first reason may be this, that although they have 
not the specific and distinguishing nature and essence 
of virtue, yet they have something that belongs to the 
general nature of virtue. The general nature of true virtue 
is love. It is expressed both in love of benevolence and 
complacence ; but primarily in benevolence to persons 
and beings, and consequently and secondarily in compla- 
cence in virtue, as has been shown. There is something of 
the general nalure of virtue in those natural affections and 
principles that have been mentioned, in both those re- 
spects. ; 

In many of these natural affections there appears the 
tendency and effict of benevolence, in part. Others have 
truly a sort of private benevolence, but which in_ several 
respects falls short of the extent of true virtuous benevo- 
lence, both in its natureand object. Pity to others in dis- 
tress, thongh not properly of the nature of love, as has been 
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demonstrated, yet has partly the same influence and effect 
with benevolence. One effect of true benevolence is for 
persons to be uneasy when the objects of it are in dis- 
tress, and to desire their relief. And natural pity has the 
same effect. 

Natural gratitude, though not properly called love—be- 
cause persons may be moved with a degree of gratitude 
towards others on certain occasions for whom they have no 
real and proper friendship ; as in the instance of Saul to- 
wards David, once and again, after David’s sparing his 
life, when he had so fair opportunity to kill him—yet has 
the like operation and effect with friendship, in part, for a 
season, and with regard to so much of the welfare of its 
object, as appears a deserved requital of kindness received. 
And in other instances, it may have a more general and 
abiding influence, so as more properly to be called by the 
name of love. So that many times men, from natural 
gratitude, do really with a sort of benevolence, love those 
who love them. From this, together with some other 
natural principles, men may love their near friends, their 
own party, their country, &c. The natural disposition 
there is to mutual affection between the sexes, often oper- 
ates by what may properly be called love. There is often- 
times truly a kind both of benevolence and complacence. 
As there also is between parents and children. 

Thus these things have something of the general nature 
of =irtue. What they are essentially defective in, is, that 
the are private in their nature; they do not arise from any 
temper of benevolence to being in general, nor have they 
a tendency to any such effect in their operation. But yet 
agreeing with virtue in its general nature, they are beautiful 
within their own private sphere, 2. e. they appear beautiful 
if we confine our views to that private system, and while 
we shut out all other things to which they stand related 
from our consideration. If that private system contained 
the sum of universal existence, their benevolence would 
have true beauty ; or, in other words, would be beautiful, 
all things considered ; but nowitis not so. These private 
systems are so far from containing the sum of universal 
being, or comprehending all existence to which we stand 
related, that it contains but an infinitely small part of it. 
The reason why men are so ready to take these private af- 
fections for true virtue, is the narrowness of their views ; 
and above all, that they are so ready to leave the Divine 
Being out of their view, and to neglect him in their con- 
sideration, or to regard him in their thoughts, as though he 
did not properly belong to the system of real existence, but 
was a kind of shadowy, imaginary being. And though 
most men allow that there is a God, yet, in their ordinary 
view of things, his being is not apt to come into the ac- 
count, and to have the influence and effect of real existence, 
as it is with other beings which they see, and are conver- 
sant with, by their external senses. In their views of 
beauty and deformity, and in their inward sensations of 
displicence and approbation, it is not natural to them to 
view the Deity as part of the system, and as the head of 
it, in comparison of whom all other things are to be viewed 
with corresponding impressions. 

Yea, we are apt, through the narrowness of our views, 
in judging of the beauty of affections and actions, to limit 
our consideration to only a small part of the created sys- 
tem. When private affections extend themselves to a con- 
siderable number, we are ready to look upon them as 
truly virtuous, and accordingly to applaud them highly. 
Thus it is with respect to a man’s love to a large party, or 
a country. For though bis private system contains but a 
small part even of the world of mankind, yet, being a con- 
siderable number, they—through the contracted limits of 
his mind, and the narrowness of his views—are ready to 
engross his sight, and to seem as if they were all. Hence, 
among the Romans, love to their country was the highest 
virtue; though this affection of theirs, so much extolled, 
was employed as it were for the destruction of the rest of 
mankind. The larger the number is, to which that private 
affection extends, the more apt men are, through the nar- 
rowness of their sight, to mistake it for true virtue ; because 
then the private system appears to have more of the image 
of the universal. : : 

And this is the reason why se/f-love is not mistaken 
for true virtue. For though there be something of the 
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general nature of virtue in it, as love and good will, yet the 
object is so private, the limits so narrow, that it by no 
means engrosses the view; unless it be of the person him- 
self, who through the greatness of his pride may imagine 
himself as it were all. The minds of men are large enough 
to take ina vastly greater extent. And though self-love 
is far from being useless in the world, yea, it 1s exceeding 
necessary to society ; yet every body sees that if it be not 
subordinate to, and regulated by, another more extensive 
principle, it may make a man a common enemy to the 
general system. And this is as true of any other private 
affection, notwithstanding its extent may be to a system 
that contains millions of individuals. And though private 
systems bear no greater proportion to the whole of univer- 
sal existence, than one alone; yet, they bear a greater pro- 
portion to the view and comprehension of men’s minds, 
and are more apt to be regarded as if they were all, or at 
least as some resemblance of the universal system. 

Thus I have observed how many of these natural princi- 
les resemble virtue in its primary operation, which is 
enevolence. - Many of them also have a resemblance of it 

in its secondary operation, which is its approbation of and 
complacence in virtue itself. Several kinds of approba- 
tion of virtue, are not of the nature of a truly virtuous 
approbation, consisting in a sense and relish of the essential 
beauty of virtue. As particularly, the approbation of con- 
science, from a sense of the inferior and secondary beauty 
which there is in virtue, consisting in uniformity ; and 
from a sense of desert, consisting in a sense of the natural 
agreement of loving and beimg beloved, showing kindness 
and receiving kindness. So, from the same principle, there 
is a disapprobation of vice, from a natural opposition to 
deformity and disproportion ; and a sense of evil desert, or 
the natural agreement there is between hating and being 
hated, opposing and being opposed, &c. together with a 
painful sensation naturally arising from a sense of self- 
Opposition and inconsistence. Approbation of conscience 
is the more readily mistaken for a truly virtuous approha- 
tion, because by the wise constitution of the great Governor 
of the world, when conscience is well informed, and 
thoroughly awakened, it agrees with him fully and exactly, 
as to the object approved, though not as to the ground and 
reason of approving. It approves all virtue, and condemns 
all vice. It approves true virtue, and indeed approves 
nothing that is against it, or that falls short of it; as was 
shown before. Natural conscience is implanted in all 
mankind, to be as it were in God’s stead, as an internal 
judge or rule, whereby to distinguish right and wrong. 

It has also been observed, how that virtue, consisting in 
benevolence, is approved ; and vice, consisting in ill will, 
is disliked ; from the influence of se/f-love, together with 
the association of ideas. In the same manner, men dislike 
those qualities in things without life or reason, with which 
they have always connected the ideas of hurtfulness, ma- 
lignancy, perniciousness; but approve those things with 
which they habitually connect the ideas of profit, pleasant- 
ness, kc. This approbation of virtue, and dislike of vice, 
is easily mistaken for true virtue, not only because those 
things are approved by it that have the nature of virtue, 
and the things disliked have the nature of vice; but be- 
cause here is a great resemblance of virtuous approbation, 
it being complacence from love ; the difference only lying 
in this, that it is not from love to being in general, but from 
self-love. 

There is also, as before shown, a liking of some virtues, 
and a dislike of some vices, from the influence of the natural 
instinct of pity. This we are apt to mistake for the exer- 
cise of true virtue on many accounts. Here is not onlya 
kind of complacence, and the objects of complacerce have 
the nature of virtue, and the virtues themselves are verv 
amiable, such as humanity, mercy, tenderness of heart, &c. 
and the contrary very odious ; but besides, the approbation 
is not merely from self-love, but from compassion ; an af- 
fection that respects others, and resembles benevolence, as 
before explained. 

Another reason why the things mentioned are mistaken 
for true virtue, is, that there is indeed a true negative moral 
goodness in them. By a negative moral goodness, I mean 
the negation or absence of true moral evil. They have 
this negative moral goodness, because being without them 
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would be an evidence of a much greater moral evil. Thus 
the exercise of natural conscience in such and such de- 
grees, wherein appears such a measure of sensibility, though 
it be not of the nature of real positive virtue, or true moral 
goodness, yet has a negative moral goodness ; because in 
the present state of things, it is an evidence of the absence 
of that higher degree of wickedness, which causes great 
insensibility, or stupidity of conscience. For sin is not only 
against a spiritual and divine sense of virtue, but is also 
against the dictates of that moral sense which is in natural 
conscience. No wonder, that this sense, being long op- 
posed and often conquered, grows weaker. All sin has 
its source from se/fishness, or from self-love, not subordinate 
to a regard to being in general. And natural conscience 
chiefly consists in a sense of desert, or the natural agree- 
ment between sin and misery. But if se/f were indeed all, 
and so more considerable than all the world besides, there 
would be no ill desert in a man regarding himself above 
all, and making all other interests give place to private in- 
terest. And no wonder that men, by long acting from the 
selfish principle, and by being habituated to treat them- 
selves as if they were a//, increase in pride, and come to 
look on themselves as a/l, and so to lose entirely the sense 
of ill desert in their making all other interests give place 
to their own. And no wonder that any, by often repeating 
acts of sin without punishment, or visible appearance of 
approaching punishment, have less and less present sense 
of the connexion of sin with punishment. 

That sense which an awakened conscience has of the 
desert of sin, consists chiefly in a sense of its desert of re- 
sentment from the Deity, the fountain and head of univer- 
sal existence. But no wonder that, by a long continued 
worldly and sensual life, men more and more lose all sense 
of the Deity, who is a spiritual and invisible Being. The 
mind being long involved in, and engrossed by, sensitive 
objects, becomes sensual in all its operations, and excludes 
all views and impressions of spiritual objects, and is unfit 
for their contemplation. Thus conscience and general be- 
nevolence, are entirely different principles; and thus a 
sense of conscience differs from the holy complacence of a 
benevolent and truly virtuous heart. Yet wickedness may 
by long habitual exercise greatly diminish a sense of con- 
science. So that there may be negative moral goodness, 
in sensibility of conscience, as 1t may be an argument of 
the absence of that higher degree of wickedness, which 
causeth stupidity of conscience. 

So with respect to natural gratitude ; though there may 
be no virtue merely in loving them that love us, yet the 
contrary may be an evidence of a great degree of depravity, 
as it may argue a higher degree of selfishness, so that a 
man is come to look upon himself as all, and others as 
nothing, and so their respect and kindness as nothing. Thus 
an increase of pride diminishes gratitude. So doth sensu- 
ality, or the increase of sensual appetites ; which, coming 
more and more under the power and impression of sensible 
objects, tends by degrees to make the mind insensible to 
any thing else. Those appetites take up the whole soul; 
and, through habit and custom, the water is all drawn out of 
other channels, in which it naturally flows, and is all 
carried as it were into one channel. 

In like manner, natural affection, and natural pity, 
though not of the nature of virtue, may be diminished 
greatly by the increase of pride and sensuality ; and, as the 
consequence of this, be habitually disposed to envy, ma- 
lice, &c. These lusts, when they prevail to a high degree, 
may overcome and diminish the exercise of those natural 
principles; even as they often overcome and diminish 
common prudence in a man, who seeks his own private 
interest in point of health, wealth, or honour; and vet no 
one will think it proves that a man being cunning in seek- 
ing his own personal and temporal interest, has any thing 
of the nature and essence of true virtue. 

_ Another reason why these natural principles and affec- 
tions are mistaken for true virtue, is, that in several re- 
spects they have the same effcct which true virtue tends to; 
especially in these two ways . 

1. The present state of the world is so constituted by 
the wisdom and goodness of its supreme Ruler, that these 
natural principles, for the most part, tend to the 200d of 
mankind., So do natural pity, gratitude, parental affec- 
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tion, &e. Herein they agree with the tendency of general 
benevolence, which seeks and tends to the general good. 
But this is no proof that these natural principles have the 
nature of true virtue. For self-love is exceeding useful 
and necessary ; and so are the natural appetites of hunger, 
thirst, &c. Yet nobody will assert that these have the 
nature of true virtue. 

2. These principles have a like effect with true virtue in 
this respect, that they tend several ways to resfrain vice, 
and prevent many acts of wickedness. So natural affec- 
tion, love to our party, or to particular friends, tends to 
keep us from acts of injustice towards these persons ; 
which would be real wickedness. Pity preserves from 
cruelty, which would be real and great moral evil. Na- 
tural conscience tends to restrain sin in general. But this 
cannot prove these principles themselves to be of the na- 
ture of true virtue. For so is this present state ordered by 
a merciful God, that even se/f-/ove often restrains from 
acts of true wickedness; and not only so, but puts men 
upon seeking true virtue; yet is not itself true virtue, but 
is the source of all the wickedness that is in the world. 

Another reason why these inferior affections, especially 
some of them, are accounted virtuous, is, that there are 
affections of the sume denomination which are truly virtu- 
ous. Thus, for instance, there is a truly virtuous pity, or 
a compassion to others, under affliction or misery, from 
general benevolence. Pure benevolence would be suf- 
ficient to excite pity to another in calamity, if there were 
no particular instinct, or any other principle determining 
the mind thereto. It is easy to see how benevolence, which 
seeks another's good, should cause us to desire his deliver- 
ance from evil. And this is a source of pity far more ex- 
tensive than the other. It excites compassion in cases that 
are overlooked by natural instinct ; and even in those cases 
to which instinct extends, it muves ifs influence with the 
natural principle, and guides and regulutes ifs operations. 
And when this is the case, the pity which is exercised, 


* Tn this chapter our very ingenious and judicious author has assigned 
several reasons why many things are commonly thought to be wirtwos 
which in reality are not so, or have no claim to mora/ goodness in the pro- 
per acceptation of these words. 

It is with some reJuctance that we notice in this place a writer, who by 
his masterly attack on modern infidelity and atheism, has rendered such 
important service to the cause of truth and virtue; but who seems either to 
have been dissatisfied with these reasons, or to have omitted a strict ex- 
amination of them when duty required it. We shall not here inquire into 
the candour of Mr. Robert Hall’s remarks, in associating President Kd- 
wards with modern infidels on the subject of virtue ; nor on the congruity 
of the business, whereby a definition implying, and an explication declar- 
ing, the love of God to be essential to true virtue, is made to coincide with 
a definition adopted by infidels, and consistent with atheism itself. These 
are his words: 

“ It is somewhat singular, that many of the fashionable infidels have hit 
upon a definition of virtue which perfectly coincides with that of certain 
metaphysical divines in America, first invented and defended by that most 
acute reasoner, Jonathan Edwards. They both place virtue exclusively in 
a passion for the general good; or, as Mr. Edwards expresses it, love to 
being in general: so that our love is always to be proportioned to the mag- 
nitude of its object in the scale of being ; which is liable to the objections I 
have already stated, as well as to many others which the limits of this note 
will not permit me to enumerate. Let it suffice to remark,.(1) That vir- 
tue, on these principles, is an utter impossibility: for the system of being, 
comprehending the great Supreme, is infinite ; and therefore, to maintam 
the proper proportion, the force of particular attachment must be infinitely 
less than the passion for the general good: but the limits of the human 
mind are not capable of any emotions so infinitely different 7 degree. (2) 
Since ou7 views of the extent of the universe are capable of perpetual en- 
largement, admitting the sum of existence is ever the same, we must re- 
turn back at each step to diminish the strength of particular affections, or 
they will become disproportionate ; and consequently, on these principles, 
vicious: so that the balance must be continually fluctuating, oy} the 
weights being taken out of one scale and put one into the other. (3) If vir- 
tue consist exclusively in love to being in general, or attachment to the 

eneral good, the particular affections are, to every purpose of virtue, use- 
ies: and even pernicious ; for their immediate, nay, their necessary ten- 
dency is to attract to their objects a proportion of attention which far ex- 
ceeds their comparative value in the general scale. To allege that the 
general good is promoted by them, will be of no advantage to the defence 
of this system, but the contrary, by confessing that a greater sum of happi- 
ness is attained by a deviation from, than an adherence to, its principles; 
unless its advocates mean by the love of being in general, the same thing 
as the private affections, which is to confound all the distinctions of lan- 
guage, as well as all the operations of mind. Let it be remembered we 
have no dispute respecting what is the ultimate end of virtue, which is al- 
lowed on both sides to be the greatest sum of happiness in the universe. 
The question is merely what is virtve itse/f ; or, in other words, what are 
the means appointed for the attainment of that end ? 

There is little doubt, from some parts of Mr. Godwin's work, entitled 
* Political Justice,’ as well as from his early habits of reading, that he 
was indebted to Mr. Edwards for his principal arguments against the pri- 
vate affections; though, with a daring consistence, he has pursued his prin- 
ciples to an extreme from which that most excellent man would have re- 
volted with horror.—The fundamental error of the whole system arose, as 
I conceive, from a mistaken pursuit of simplicity ; from a wish to construct 
a moral system, without leaving sufficient scope for the infinite variety of 
maral phenomena and mental combination; in consequence of which its 
advocates were induced to place virtue exclusively in some one disposition 
of mind: and, since the passion for the general good is undeniably the 
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may be called a virtuous compassion. So there is a virtu- 
ous gratitude; or a gratitude that arises not only from 
self-love, but from a superior principle of disinterested 
general benevolence. As, when we receive kindness from 
such as we love already, we are move disposed to gratitude, 
and disposed to greater degrees of it, than when the mind 
is destitute of any such friendly prepossession. Therefore, 
when the superior principle of virtuous love has a govern- 
ing hand, and regulates the affair, it may be called a virtu- 
ous gratitude. ‘There is also a virtuons love of justice, 
arising from pure benevolence to being in general; as that 
naturally and necessarily inclines the heart, that every par- 
ticular being should have such a share of benevolence as 
is proportioned to its dignity, consisting in the degree of 
its being, and the degree of its virtue. And thus it is easy 
to see, how there may be a virtuous sense of desert different 
from what is natural and common; and a virtuous con- 
sclentiousness, or a sanctified conscience. And as, when 
natural affections have their operations mixed with the in- 
fluence of virtuous benevolence, and are directed and de- 
termined thereby, they may be called virtuous; so there 
may be a virtuous love of parents to children, and between 
other near relatives; a virtuous love of our town, or coun- 
try, or nation. Yea,anda virtuous love between the sexes, 
as there may be the influence of virtue mingled with 
instinct ; and virtue may govern with regard to the par- 
ticular manner of its operation, and may guide it to 
such ends as are agreeable to the great purposes of true 
virtue. - 

Genuine virtue prevents that increase of the habits of 
pride and sensuality, which tend to diminish the exercises 
of the useful and necessary principles of nature. And a 
principle of general benevolence softens and sweetens the 
mind, makes it more susceptible of the proper influence of 
the gentler natural instincts, directs every one into its proper 
channel, determines the exercise to the proper manner and 
measure, and guides all to the best purposes.* 


noblest and most extensive of all others, when it was once resolved to place 
virtue in any one thing, there remained little room to hesitate which should 
be preferred. It might have been worth while to reflect, that in the na- 
tural world there are two kinds of attraction; one, which holds several 
parts of individual bodies in contact; another, which maintains the union 
of bodies themselves with the general system: and that, though the union 
in the former case is much more intimate than in the latter, each is 
equally essential to the order of the world. Similar to this is the relation 
which the public and private affections bear to each other, and their use in 
le moral system.’’ (Modern Infidelity considered, p. 62, &c, Note, sixth 
edition ) 

On this note, so very uncongenial with the body of the work; we were 
going to say, as unseemly, when connected with the discourse, as a deform- 
Ing ware on a fair countenance, justice constrains us to make a few re- 
marks, 

1. ‘‘Singular’’ indeed would it be to find an Atheist, or an znfide7, who 
should even approve of Edwards's definition, and still more ‘ singular” to 
find them maintaining, in conformity with his explanation of that defini- 
tion, that supreme love to God is of the essence of true virtue. But so fur 
are their definitions from ‘“ coinciding,” that they differ toto eelo. A pias- 
sionate attachment for the welfare of a country, or ‘a passion for the ge- 
neral good,” in any sense wherein this Last ean be ascribed to infi- 
dels, is a representation not more different from that of President Edwards, 
than Mr. Hall is different from Voltaire or D’Alembert. Our author's 
meaning, as explained by himself, is as truly sublime as theirs is truly selfish 
and contracted. For their definition had no regard to the Being of beings; 
but this adorable Being is necessarily included in Mr. E's definition, and 
essential to it. We say, is ‘‘included,” because the Supreme Being, toge- 
ther with every derived existence, is contained in ** being in general.” 

2. If by ‘ta metaphysical divine” be meant ‘a most acute reasoner,” 
we feel no objection in having the term ‘‘ metaphysical” applied to our au- 
thor, for few, if amy, have deserved it better. If error and absurdity ap- 
peal to metaphysical discussions, and involve the truth in a labyrinth of 
sophisms, surely hard would be the case of a man who should be called by 
an opprobrious name, for venturing into that labyrinth by the light of es- 
sential principles, in order to detect and expose false reasoning. 

3. Mr. H. objects to the sentiment, ‘* that our love is always to be propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of its object in the scale of being.” We presume, 
however, he will allow, that the whole system of being is 7n itself the most 
worthy of being prized, other things being equal. But if so, the nature of 
true virtue requires this regard to the whole system of being, compared 
with its parts. Nor does it follow from this, that the same principle, in the 
orogress of its operations, disregards the smaller circle of attachments. 
Cutaly a virtuous person, loving God supremely, is not, on that account, 
less qualified for personal and domestic duties. Besides, Mr. E. does not 
maintain that our love is always to be proportioned to the magnitude of its 
object in the scale of being, except where other things are equal. |, Lhis 
he expressly and repeatedly mentions—* other things being equal.” To 
this important distinction Mr. H. does not appear to have adverted ; his re- 
presentation of the case, therefore, is defective, and calculated to mislead 
the unwary. ea i 

4. Mr. i's statement in the first objection, does not distinguish between 
the nature of the attachment and its force or degree. A little reflection 
will fully show, that these are entirely distinct considerations. The great- 
est force, or the highest degree of attachment, may exist, when the nature 
of itis not at all virtuous. If, indeed, attachment be made to include ac- 
curate knowledge, a divine relish, and deliberate esteem in appreciating 
the worth of any object, then the degree of attachment may be justly con- 
sidered as proportionate to the “ magnitude of the object in the scale of 
being,” but not otherwise. A truly virtuous mother, for instance, may have 
a great force of affection for her child, or husband, and be more conscious of 
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In what respects virtue or moral good is founded in senti- 
ment ; und how far it is founded in the reason and nature 


of things. 


Virtue is a certain kind of beautiful nature, form or 
quality. That form or quality is called beautiful, which 
appears in itself agreeable or comely, or the view of which 


it than of her love to God; but let her be put to the test of deliberate esteem, 
andshe would sooner part with child, husband, or life itself, than renounce 
her supreme love to God. ; x he 

5. Our author's representation of true virtue, by no means implies, as Mr. 
H. supposes, that the degree or force of attachment, in is operation, should 
bear an exact proportion to the magnitude of its object. The nature ot 
virtue indeed is to be denominated according to its object, but its degree 
must necessarily be measured pro captu agentis. The nature of love to 
God may be the same in the heart of a child, as in that of an angel, because 
the object of it is the same ; but the degree of it will be as differently varied 
as the views and capacities of the subjects. It is not a little surprising how 
Mr. H. came to imagine, that our author held the sentiment he is pleased 
to ascribe to him, asentiment so absurd as to be held, we apprehend, by no 
person in the world; a sentiment which requires an infinite force of affec- 
tion from a finite being, an affection equal in degree to that of his Maker. 

6. So far is the exercise of virtue, gecording to Mr. E’s definition, from 
being an impossibility, that we think he has fully proved, there can be no 
true virtue on any other principle. To illustrate this, suppose a man has a 
strong attachment to himse/f, but none to his family ; will that force of af- 
fection constitute him virtuous? Again, suppose his affection, with any as- 
signable force, be extended to his family, but repels the well-founded claims 
ofa whole nation, can that be virtuous ? Or if he extend his force of affec- 
tion to a whole nation, if it repels all the human race beside, can it be vir- 
tuous? Moreover, suppose his ardent affection embrace the whole human 
kind, can it be virtuous while it repels all other created beings? Or if, to- 
gether with himself, he feels an affectionate attachment, in different and 
proportionate degrees, to every created being, but repels the Creator of all, 
can that forcible and orderly affection be denominated truly virtuous? If 
the reply be in the affirmative, then an atheist may be virtuous, which is 
apeutas Therefore, attachment to the Svpreme Being, or to being in ge- 
neral, is essential to the very nature of true virtue. 

7. No one yet denied, except those who deny the being of a God, that sw- 
preme love to him is virtuous, if any thing be so. The great Supreme is 
aifinite, and if he ought not to be loved according to his greatness, what 
constitutes the crime of Idolatry? Andif supreme love to an infinite being 
were tnconsistent with subordinate attachments, we ought to extinguish the 
supremacy of our love to God, before we could discharge our duty to our 
fellow-creatures, which every one must allow to be preposterous. 

8. As the second objection is founded on the same principle which was 
assumed in the first, it has been already virtually answered. But it may 
be controverted on another account. That ‘“‘ extended views” diminish 
the strength of particular affections, does not appear consonant with expe- 
rience. Is it consistent with experience, that the acquisition of a second 
friend must rob the first of a moiety of his friendly affection? Does a pa- 
rent experience any diminution of affection to a first child, in proportion to 
@ suisequent increase of number? Has a tenth child but a tenth part of a 
mother’s former affection to her first? Does a man love his neighbour the 
less because his views are extended to an infinite object? Or when the 
heart, or supremacy of affection, is fixed on God, is virtuous affection to 
man diminished ? 

9, Besides, this objection proceeds on another gratuitous principle, viz. 
that there may be true virtue, or virtuous affection, when our views of 
existence do not include God. For if we view him, we view an object in- 
Jinite and unchangeable, who is all in ail, and the sum of existence. That 
our views of the extent of the created universe are capable of perpetual 
enlargement, is no good reason why “ particular affections” should fluc- 
tuate, become disproportionate, or vicious; any more than the love of God 
should constitute the love of our neighbour crimina}. So that there is no 
necessity for ‘‘ the balance to be continually fluctuating by the weights 
being taken out of one scale and put into the other; except it be by cor- 
recting past mistakes, as those do, who, when grown up to manhood, put 
away childish things. 

10, Virtuous love, however forcible to oneself, to relatives, to a nation, to 
mankind, or to the whole created universe, is not virtwous because of this 
particular, private, or limited attachment, but because of its tendency to 
God, except we prostitute the term virtue to signify something claimed 
equally by the worst and the best of men. And this general attachment, or 
love to God and universal being, does not at all counteract, or even lessen, 
the commendable force of private ones, any more than the force of general 
gravity tends to destroy the force of coheston. 

11. Mr. H's third and last objection, like the preceding ones, rests on a 
mistaken apprehension of Mr. E's real sentiment. Mr. H. still confounds 
the nature of attachment with its degree. If virtue, according to Mr. B. 
consists exclisively in love to being in general, his meaning is, that no 
Sorce of affection which has not wniversal being for its ultimate object, can 
be virtuous, in the most proper sense of the word. He cannot mean that 
there is no virtuous love to particular beings; for, in perfect consistency 
with his views, even a love of ourselves may be virtuous, as well as a love 
of our neighbour. What he maintains, then, is, that the love of ourselves, 
of our neighbour, our nation, or any private system whatever, if detached 
from a tendency of affection to wniversal being, is not truly virtuous. And 
what is this, more or less, than what all judicious divines have maintained, 
that he who does not really love God, does not truly love his neighbour ? 
If Mr. E. uses language more philosophically exact, and investigates the 
principle on which a commonly received truth is founded, he certainly 
deserves commendation, rather than blame. 

12. On Mr. E's principles, the particular affections are so far from being 
““ useless,” that their operations are not at all affected by those principles, 
except in being more exalted and refined. When the heart is enlarged to 
the love of being in general, it inelides all particular objects; and then 
the attachment to them is for the sake of the whole system of being. Thus 
a truly virtuous Jove of our neighbour, springs from our love to God; or 
without a supreme regard to God, there is no genuine, or, in the highest 
sense, praiseworthy, love to our neighbour. And so far are particular affec- 
tions from being ‘* pernicious,” on Mr. E’s principles, that they are highly 
useful. Those objects which contain, or are apprehended to contain, only 
a secondary beauty, attract a particular affection which is useful in various 
respects, as explained by our author; and those which contain the primary 
beauty, attract affections still more useful. For governors, avd subjects, 
and friends, and relatives to feel attachment to their subjects, governors, 
friends, and relatives, must be wseful, even when not virtuous; but when 
these attachments are animated, regulated, and ennobled by the love of 
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is immediately pleasant to the mind. T say, agreeable in 
itself, and immediately pleasant, to distinguish it from things 
which in themselves are not so, but either indifferent or dis- 
agreeable; which yet appear eligible, and agreeable in- 
directly, for something else with which they are connected. 
Such indirect agreeableness, or eligibleness in things not 
for themselves, but for something else, is not beauty. But 
when a form or quality appears lovely, pleasing, and de- 
lightful zm iése/f, then it is called beautiful ; and this agree- 


God, or benevolence to universal being, they must be still moze so. Be- 
nevolent affections are like a pleasant flame ; a flame which is not lessened 
by an addition of fuel. Zeal at home is not found in fact to be weakened 
by the extension of zealous and benevolent affections abroad. National 
reform, and religious revival, will not be impeded by a truly benevolent 
missionary spirit. Neither will the love of God, or of universal being, prove 
detrimental to ** particular affections.” z 

13. Respecting the ‘* particular affections,” Mr. H. remarks, that “‘ their 
immediate, nay their necessary tendency is, to attract to their object a pro- 
portion of attention, which far exceeds their comparative value in the 
general scale.” But surely ‘‘ attention” is a very different thing from 
* attachment.’”” A man who is about to buy a horse, has his attention at- 
tracted very forcibly to the size, the shape, the age, and the action of the 
animal; but does this imply attachment. The word Satan may attract 
our “attention” to the malevolent being signified by it; but does this prove 
that the ‘t immediate, nay the necessary tendency” of the word is to attract 
to this object any degree of ‘‘ attachment?” It would be difficult to find 
either man, woman, or child, but has much “ attention attracted” to what 
he does not esteem, and to which he feels no attachment. If a person feels 
an attachment to any object not founded on the ‘‘ comparative value” of 
that object, let the ‘‘ particular affection” be denominated as we please, but 
let us not attach to it the idea of true virtue. For why should we be 
tempted to call that truly virtwous which has no relation to God, the object 
and fountain of all excellence ? 

14. It is but justice to our author to say, that his definition of virtue, 
against which Mr. H. objects, by no means countenances that perversion of 
our powers which is but too justly ascribed to modern infidels. No one 
acting on the principles of this Dissertation, will be less amiable in private 
life, than when acting on any others which Mr. H. might point out. This 
hypothesis, which we believe is the scriptural one, and which, in substance, 
has been maintained by theological writers and holy men of every age, 
pours no chilling influence on the affections, encourages no unscriptural dis- 
regards or antipathies in society, nor does it countenance any neglect of 
private duties under pretence of public utility. We are assured, by an 
authority from which, in the views of Christians, there lies no appeal, that 
“ to love God with all our heart,” is the first and great commandment. 
We would fain know, if knowable, wherein this requisition differs from that 
which is implied in Mr. E's notion of true virtue? Moreover, whether 
loving God with atu our heart is calculated to render ‘‘ the particular 
affections, to every purpose of virtue, useless, and even pernicious?” And, 
once more, whether that act of the mind which is compatible with a rejec- 
tion of what the divine oracle thus requires, can in any propriety of lan- 
guage. among Christians, be termed virtuous ? ; 

15. * To allege,” Mr. H. observes, “ that the general guod is promoted by 
them will be no advantage to the defence of this system.” We apprehend 
he means, that some may be disposed to allow, that the private affections, 
though not virtuous, may yet promote the general good, on some other ac- 
count. Butthe objector is under a mistake. if he suppose, as he apparently 
does, that Mr. E. held any notion of true virtue which will admit no private 
or “ particular affections” to be virtuous. In fact, the system explained in 
this Dissertation excludes no particular affection ; but fully admits that any, 

ea, that a/? of them may be virtuous, by a proper direction. Supreme love 
o God, or attachment to universal being, is virtue per se ; but any other 
affection, however public or private, particular or general, is a virtue only 
relatively ; thatis, only so far as itis a tendency to universal being. When 
the affection terminates on any particular object, without any relation in 
its tendency to universal existence, it is not amean of ultimate happiness in 
itself commendable, and therefore is not virtuous. 

16. ‘* We have no dispute,” says Mr. H. “respecting what is the ulti- 
mate end of virtne—the question is, What is virtue itself?” Very true; 
what is it ? We say, a love, an attachment, or a tendency of mind, to ge. 
neral or universal existence ; whatever be the immediate object of the will 
oraflections. If the affection be, for instance, that of parent to a child, 
however strong in its operation, it is no further truly virtuous, than there is a 
regard to God in it; or, a tendency to general being. But what is virtve 
itself, according to Mr H. ? The answer is not given. Had Mr. H. thought 
proper to give us a definition of virtue, we might compare notes, and form 
an estimate. It is much easier to find fault than to amend it; but this we 
feel disposed to promise, that if the objector produce what he thinks a bet 
ter definition than what he opposes, we will endeavour to examine it with 
iipen alte: 

17. Mr. H. supposes that the author of the work entitled “ Political Jus- 
tice” was “ indebted to Mr, Edwards for his principal arguments against 
the private affections.’ Surely that author must possess a most erverse 
kind of ingenuity, who could deduce any thing from the works of President 
Edwards against the private affections. Such ingenuity as an infidel some 
times employs, when he is indebted to the writers of the Old or New Testa- 
ment for his principal arguments against religion, and in favour of infidelity. 

18. “ A mistaken pursuit of simplicity,” Mr. H. supposes, attaches to this 
system, whereby its advocates.‘ place virtue exclusively in some one dis- 
position of mind.” We conceive, there is just as much propriety in this 
remark, as in the following: A mistaken pursuit of simplicity led a certain 
writer to place conformity to law ** exclusively” in some one disposition 
of mind, where he says, that the law is fulfilled in one word, Love. We 
are not aware that it is a matter of doubt, whether moral acts, and conse- 
quently virtue, proceed from the will, or the heart ? and, as every exercise 
of will or affection is not virtuous, it requires no long “ pursuit of sim dlicity” 
to determine that the virtuous character of the affection must arise Tee: its 
nature, rather than its degree ; and from its being directed to a worthy, 
rather than an unworthy object. : 

19. Mr. H. illustrates his meaning by two kinds of attraction; and so does 
Mr. E. illustrate his. Private affections, or instincts, irrespective of their 
virtuous quality, may be represented by the attraction of cohesion, where 
by the several parts of individual bodies are held in contact. A truly vir 
tuous affection may be represented by the attraction of gravitation, which 
maintains the union of bodies themselves with the general system. And, 
= though the union in the former case is much more intimate, than in the 
latter,” and “* each is equally essential to the order of the world:” yet, 
private affections, irrespective of their tendency to God, can with no more 


pepsey be respected as virtues, than cohesion can be termed gravita- 
10n.— W, 
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ableness or gratefulness of the idea is Beauty. It is 
evident, that the way we come by the idea of beauty, is by 
immediate sensation of the gratefulness of the idea called 
beautiful; and not by finding out by argumentation any 
consequences, or other things with which it stands con- 
nected ; any more than tasting the sweetness of honey, or 
perceiving the harmony of a tune, is by argumentation on 
connexions and consequences. The manner of being af- 
fected with the immediate presence of the beautiful idea, 
depends not on any reasonings about the idea, after we 
have it, before we can find out whether it be beautiful or 
not; but on the frame of our minds, whereby they are so 
made, that such an idea, as soon as we have it, is grateful, 
or appears beautiful. 

Therefore, if this be all that is meant by them who affirm 
that virtue is founded in sentiment, and not in reason, that 
they who see the beauty of true virtue do not perceive it by 
argumentation on its connexions and consequences, but by 
the frame of their own minds, or a certain spiritual sense 
given them of God—whereby they wnmediately perceive 
pleasure in the presence of the idea of true virtue in their 
minds, or are directly gratified in the view or contempla- 
tion of this object—this is certainly true. But if thereby 
be meant, that the frame of mind, or inward sense given 
them by God, whereby the mind is disposed to delight in 
the idea of true virtue, is given arbitrarily, so that if he 
had pleased he might have given a contrary sense and 
determination of mind, which would have agreed as well 
with the necessary nature of things, this I think is not true. 

Virtue, as I have observed, consists in the cordiai con- 
sent or union of being to being in general. And that 
frame of mind, whereby it is disposed to relish and be 
po with the view of this, is benevolence, or union of 
yeart, to being in general ; or it is an universally benevo- 
lent frame of mind. Because, he whose temper is to love 
being in general, must therein have a disposition to approve 
and be pleased with love to being in general. Therefore, 
now the question is, whether God, in giving this temper to 
a created mind, acts so arbitrarily, that there is nothing in 
the necessary nature of things to hinder, but that a con- 

rary temper might have agreed or consisted as well with 
that nature of things as this ? 

And in the first place, to assert this would be a plain 
absurdity, and contrary to the very supposition. For here 
it is supposed, that virtue in its very essence consists in 
agreement or consent of being to being. Now certainly 
agreement itself to being in general must necessarily agree 
better with general existence, than opposition and contra- 
riety to it. 

I observe, secondly, that God in giving to the creature 
such a temper of mind, gives that which is agreeable to 
what is by absolute necessity his own temper and nature. 
For, as observed, God himself is in effect being in general ; 
and without all doubt it is in itself necessary, that God 
should agree with himself, be united with himself, or love 
himself: and therefore, when he gives the same temper to 
his creatures, this is more agreeable to his necessary nature, 
than the opposite temper : yea, the latter would be infinitely 
contrary to his nature. 

Let it be noted, thirdly, that by this temper only can 
created beings be united to and agree with one another. 
This appears, because it consists in consent and union to 
being in general; which implies agreement and union with 
every particular being, except in such cases wherein union 
with them is by some means inconsistent with union to 
general existence. But certainly, if any particular created 
being were of a temper to oppose being in general, that 
would infer the most universal and greatest possible dis- 
cord, not only of creatures with their Creator, but of created 
beings one with another. 

Fourthly, There is no other temper but this, whereby a 
man can agree with himself, or be without self-inconsistence, 
i. e. without having some inclinations and relishes repug- 
nant to others; and that for these reasons. Every being 
that has understanding and will necessarily loves happiness. 
For, to suppose any being not to love happiness, would be 
to suppose he did not love what was agreeable to him ; 
which is a contradiction: or at least would imply, that 
nothing was agreeable or eligible to him, which is the same 
as to say that he has no such thing as choice, or any faculty 
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of will. So that every being who has a faculty of will, 
must of necessity have an inclination to happiness. And 
therefore, if he be consistent with himself, and has not some 
inclinations repugnant to others, he must approve of those 
inclinations whereby beings desire the happiness of being 
in general, and must be against a disposition to the misery 
of being in general : because otherwise he would approve 
of opposition to his own happiness. For if a temper in- 
clined to the misery of being in general prevailed univer- 
sally, it is apparent, it would tend to universal misery. 
But he that loves a tendency to universal misery, in effect 
loves a tendency to his own misery : and as he necessarily 
hates his own misery, he has then one inclination repug- 
nant to another. And besides, it necessarily follows from 
self-love, that men love to be loved by others ; because in 
this others’ love agrees with their own love. But if men 
loved hatred to being in general, they would in effect love 
the hatred of themselves ; and so would be inconsistent with 
themselves, having one natural inclination contrary to 
another. 

These things may help us to understand why that 
spiritual and divine sense, by which those who are truly 
virtuous and holy perceive the excellency of true virtue, is 
in the sacred Scriptures called by the name of light, know- 
ledge, understanding, &c. If this divine sense were a thing 
arbitrarily given, without any foundation in the nature of 
things, it would not properly be called by such names. 
For if there were no correspondence, or agreement, in such 
a sense with the nature of things, any more than there 
would have been in a contrary sense, the idea we obtain 
by this spiritual sense could in no respect be said to be a 
knowledge or perception of any thing besides what was in 
our own minds. For this idea would be no representation 
of any thing without. But since it is agreeable, in the re- 
spects above mentioned, to the nature of things; and 
especially since it is the representation of the moral per- 
fection and excellency of the Divine Being; hereby we have 
a perception of that moral excellency, of which we could 
have no true idea without it. And hereby persons have 
that true knowledge of God, which greatly enlightens the 
mind in the knowledge of divine things in general, and 
which, as might be shown, if it were necessary to the main 
purpose of this discourse, in many respects, assists persons 
to a right understanding of things in general; viz. to see 
the nature and truth of them, in their proper ‘evidence. 
Whereas, the want of this apa sense, and the preva- 
lence of those dispositions which are contrary to it, tends 
to darken and distract the mind, and dreadfully to delude 
and confound men’s understandings. 

Nor can that moral sense, common to mankind, which 
there is in natural conscience, be truly said to be no more 
than a sentiment arbitrarily given by the Creator, without 
any relation to the necessary nature of things: but rather, 
this is established in ugreement with the nature of things ; 
so established, as no sense of mind that can be supposed of 
a contrary nature and tendency could be. ‘This will ap- 
pear by these two things: 

1. This moral sense—if the understanding be well in- 
formed, exercised at liberty, and in an extensive manner, 
without being restrained to a private sphere—approves the 
very same things which a spiritual and divine sense ap- 
proves; and those things only; though not on the same 
grounds, nor with the same kind of approbation. There- 
fore, as that divine sense is agreeable to the necessary na- 
ture of things, as already shown; so this zferior moral 
sense, being so far correspondent to that, must also so far 
agree with the nature of things. aan 

~9. It has been shown, that this moral sense consists in 
approving the uniformity and natural agreement there is be- 
tween one thing and another. So that, by the supposition, 
it is agreeable to the nature of things. For therein it con- 
sists, viz. a disposition of mind to consent to, or like, the 
agreement of the nature of things, or the agreement of the 
nature and form of one thing with another. And certainly, 
such a temper of mind is more agreeable to the nature of 
things than an opposite temper. 

The use of language is to express Our SENTIMENTS, or 
ideas, to each other ; so that those terms by which things 
of a moral nature are signified, express those moral senéi- 
ments which are common to mankind, Therefore, that 
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MORAL SENSE which is in natural conscience, chiefly 
governs the use of language, and is the mind’s rwle of lan- 
guage in these matters. It is indeed the general natural 
rule which God has given to all men, whereby to judge of 
moral good and evil. By such words, right and wrong, 
good and evil, when used in a moral sense, is meant in 
common speech, that which deserves praise or blame, re- 
spect or resentment ; and mankind in general have a sense 
of desert, by this natural moral sense. 

Therefore, here is a question which may deserve to be 
considered : seeing sentiment is the rule of language, as to 
what is called good and evil, worthy and unworthy ; and it 
is apparent that sentiment, at least as to many particulars, 
is different, in different persons, especially in different na- 
tions—that being thought to deserve eee by one, which 
by others is thought to be worthy of blame—how there- 
fore can virtue and vice be any other than arbitrary ; not 
at all determined by the nature of things, but by the senti- 
ments of men with relation to the nature of things ? 

In order to the answering of this question with clear- 
ness, it may be divided into two: viz. Whether men’s sen- 
timents of moral good and evilare casual and accidental ? 
And, whether their way of using words in what they call 
good and evil, is not arbitrary, without respect to any 
common sentiment conformed to the nature of things ? 

As to the first, 1 would observe, that the general dispo- 
sition or sense of mind, exercised in a sense of desert of 
esteem or resentment, may be the same in all: though as 
to particular objects and occasions with regard to which it 
is exercised, it may be very various in different men, or 
bodies of men, through the partiality or error that may at- 
tend the view orattention of the mind. In all, a notion of 
desert of love or resentment, may consist in the same thing, 
in general—a suitableness, or natural uniformity and avree- 
ment, between the affections and acts of the agent, and the 
affections and treatment of others some way concerned— 
and yet occasions and oj: cts, through a variety of appre- 
hensions about them, and the various manner in which they 
are viewed, by reason of the partial attention of the mind, 
may be extremely various. Besides, example, custom, 
education, and association, may contribute to this, in ways 
innumerable. But it is needless to enlarge here, since 
what has been said by others, Mr. Hutchison in particular, 
may abundantly show, that the differences which are to be 
found among different persons and nations, concerning 
moral good and evil, are not inconsistent with a general 
moral sense, common to all mankind. 

Nor, secondly, is the use of the words, good and evil, 
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right and wrong, when used in a moral sense, altogether 
unfixed and arbitrary, according to the variety of notions, 
opinions, and views, that occasion the forementioned va- 
riety of sentiment. For though the signification of words 
is determined by particular use, yet that which governs in 
the use of terms, is general or common use. And man- 
kind, in what they would signify by terms, are obliged to 
aim at a consistent use: because it is easily found that the 
end of language, which is to be a common medium of 
manifesting ideas and sentiments, cannot be obtained any 
other way than by a consistent use of words; both that 
men should be consistent with themselves, and one with 
another, in the use of them. But men cannot call any 
thing right or wrong, worthy or ill-deserving, consistently, 
any other way than by calling things so, which truly de- 
serve praise or blame, z. e. things, wherein all things con- 
sidered there is most uniformity in connecting with them 
praise or blame. There is no other way in which they can 
use these terms consistently with themselves. Thus if 
thieves or traitors may be angry with informers that bring 
them to justice, and ca!l their behaviour by odious names; 
yet herein they are inconsistent with themselves; be- 
cause, when they put themselves in the place of those who 
have injured them, they approve the same things they con- 
demn. And therefore, such are capable of being con- 
vinced, that they apply these odious terms in an abusive 
manner. So, a nation that prosecutes an ambitious de- 
sign of universal empire, by subduing other nations with 
fire and sword, may affix terms, that signify the highest 
degrees of virtue, to the conduct of such as show the most 
engaged, stable, resolute spirit in this affair, and do most 
of this bloody work. But yet they are capable of being 
convinced, that they use these terms inconsistently, and 
abuse language in it, and ‘so having their mouths stopped. 
And not only will men use such words inconsistently with 
themselves, but also with one another, by using them any 
otherwise than to signify true merit or ill deserving, as be- 
fore explained. For there is no way else wherein men 
have any notion of good or ill desert, in which mankind in 
general can agree. Mankind in general seem to suppose 
some general standard, or foundation in nature, for an uni- 
versal consistence in the use of the terms whereby they 
express moral good and evil ; which none can depart frm 
but through error and mistake. This is evidently sup- 
posed in all their disputes about right and wrong ; and in 
all endeavours used to prove that any thing is either good 
or evi/, ina moral sense. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


CONTAINING A 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THIS BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR, 


BY THE FIRST EDITOR, 


Tue Reverend Author of the following piece, was removed by death before its publication. But, ere his decease, 
the copy was finished and brought to the press; and a number of sheets passed his own review. They who were ac- 
quainted with the author, or know his just character, and have any taste for the serious theme, will want nothing to be 
said in recommendation of the ensuing tract, but only that Mr. Edwards wrote it. : 

Several valuable pieces on this subject have lately been published, upon the same side of the question. But he had 
no notice of so much as the very first of them, till he had wholly concluded what he had in view: nor has it been 
thought, that any thing already printed should supersede this work; being designed on a more extensive plan—com- 
prising a variety of arguments, and answers to many objections, that fell not in the way of the other worthy writers—and 
the whole done with a care of familiar method and language, as well as clear reasoning, accommodated very much to 
common capacities. It must bea sensible pleasure to every friend of truth, that so masterly a hand undertook a reply 
to Dr. Taylor ; notwithstanding the various answers already given him, both at home and abroad. ; 

Since it has been thought unfit, that this posthumous book should go unattended with a respectful memorial of the 
author, it is hoped, the reader will candidly accept the following :* é 

As he lived cheerfully resigned in all things to the will of Heaven, so he died, or rather, as the Scripture emphati- 
cally expresses it, in relation to the saint in Christ Jesus, he fell asleep, without the least appearance of pain, and with 
great calm of mind. Indeed, when he first perceived the symptoms upon him to be mortal, he is said to have been a 
little perplexed for a while, about the meaning of this mysterious conduct of Providence, in calling him out from his 
beloved privacy, to a public scene of action and influence ; and then so suddenly, just upon his entrance into it, trans- 
lating him from thence, in such a way, by mortality ! However, he quickly got believing and composing views of the 
wisdom and goodness of God in this surprising event: and readily yielded to the sovereign disposal of Heaven, with 


* As we have given a full Memoir in the first volume, those particulars which were contained in this brief account, and which are more fully and ac- 
curately narrated there, are omitted, in order to avoid needless repetitions. 
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the most placid submission. Amidst the joy of faith, he departed this world, to go and see Jesus, whom his soul 
loved; to be with him, to behold his glory, and rejoice in his kingdom. : ; ark y 

In person, he was tall of stature, and of a slender make. There was something extremely delicate in his constitu- 
tion; which always obliged him to observe the exactest rules of temperance, and every method of cautious and pru- 
dent living. By such means he was helped to go through incessant labours, and to bear up under much study, which, 
Solomon observes, is a weariness to the flesh. Perhaps, never was a man more constantly retired from the world ; 
giving himself to reading, and contemplation. And a wonder it was, that his feeble frame could subsist under such 
fatigues, daily repeated and so long continued, Yet upon occasion of some remark upon it by a friend, which was 
only a few months before his death, he told him, “He did not find but he was then as well able to bear the closest 
study, as he was thirty years before ; and could go through the exercises of the pulpit with as little weariness or diffi- 
culty.” In his youth he appeared healthy, and with a good degree of vivacity ; but was never robust. In middle life, 
he appeared very much emaciated (I had almost said, mortified) by severe studies, and intense applications of thought. 
Hence his voice was a little languid, and too low for a large assembly ; though much relieved and advantaged by a 
prover emphasis, just cadence, well-placed pauses, and great distinctness in pronunciation. : 

He had a piercing eye, the truest index of the mind. His aspect and mien had a mixture of severity and please 
He had a natural turn for gravity and sedateness ; ever contemplative ; and in conversation usually reserved, but always 
observant of a genuine decorum in his deportment ; free from sullen, supercilious, and contemptuous airs, and without 
any appearance of ostentation, levity, or vanity. As to imagination, he had enough of it for a great and good man: but 
the gaieties of a luxuriant fancy, so captivating to many, were what he neither affected himself, nor was much delighted 
with in others. He had a natural steadiness of temper, and fortitude of mind; which being sanctified by the Spirit of 
God, was ever of vast advantage to him, to carry him through difficult services, and support him under trying afflictions, 
in the course of his life. Personal injuries he bore with a becoming meekness and patience, and a disposition to for- 
giveness. The humility, modesty, and serenity of his behaviour, much endeared him to his acquaintance; and made 
him appear amiable in the eyes of such as had the privilege of conversing with him. He was a true and faithful friend ; 
and showed much of a disinterested benevolence to his neighbour. The several relations sustained by him, he adorned 
with an exemplary conduct; and was solicitous to fill every station with its proper duty. He kept up an extensive 
correspondence, with ministers and others, in various parts; and his letters always contained some significant and 
valuable communications. In his private walk, as a Christian, he appeared an example of truly rational, consistent, 
uniform religion and virtue: a shining instance of the power and efticacy of that holy faith, to which he was so firmly 
attached, and of which he was so strenuous a defender. He exhibited much of spirituality, and a heavenly bent of soul. 
In him one saw the loveliest appearance, a rare assemblage of christian graces, united with the richest gifts, and 
mutually subserving and recommending one another. 

As a scholar, his intellectual furniture exceeded what is common, considering the disadvantages we labour under in 
this remote corner of the world. He very early discovered a genius above the ordinary size; which gradually ripened 
and expanded, by daily exertion and application. He was remarkable for the penetration and extent of his understand- 
ing, for his powers of criticism and accurate distinction, quickness of thought, solidity of judgment, and force of reason- 
ing; which made him an acute and strong disputant. By nature he was formed for a logician, and a metaphysician ; 
but by speculation, observation, and converse, greatly improved. He had a good insight into the whole circle of liberal 
arts and sciences ; possessed a very valuable stock of classic learning, philosophy, mathematics, history, chronology, &c. 
By the blessing of God on his indefatigable studiousness, to the last, he was constantly treasuring up useful knowledge, 
both human and divine. 

Thus he appears uncommonly accomplished for the arduous and momentous province to which he was finally called. 
And had Heaven indulged us with the continuance of his precious life, we have reason to think, he would have graced 
fe ca and been a signal blessing to the college, and therein extensively served his generation, according to the 
will of God. 

After all, it must be owned, divinity was his favourite study; and the ministry, his most delightful employment. 
Among the luminaries of the church, in these American regions, he was justly reputed a star of the first magnitude ; 
thoroughly versed in all the branches of theology, didactic, polemic, casuistic, experimental, and practical. In point of 
divine knowledge and skill, he had few equals, and perhaps no superior, at least in these parts. On the maturest ex- 
amination of the different schemes of principles, obtaining in the world, and on comparing them with the sacred Scrip- 
tures, the oracles of God and the great standard of truth, he was a Protestant and a Calvinist in judgment; adhering to 
the main articles of the reformed religion with an unshaken firmness, and with a fervent zeal, but tempered with charity 
and candour, and governed by discretion. He seemed as little as most men under the bias of education, or the influ- 
ence of bigotry. As to practical and vital Christianity, no man appeared to have a better acquaintance with its nature 
and importance ; or to understand true religion, and feel its power, more than he; which made him an excellently fit 
guide to inquiring souls, and qualified him to guard them against all false religion. His internal sense of the inter- 
course between God and souls, being brought by him to the severe test of reason and revelation, preserved him, both in 
sentiment and conduct, from the least tincture of enthusiasm. The accomplished divine enters deep into his character. 

As a preacher, he was judicious, solid, and instructive. Seldom was he known to bring controversy into the pulpit ; 
or to handle any subject in the nicer modes and forms of scholastic dissertation. His sermons, in general, seemed to 
vary exceedingly from his controversial compositions. In his preaching, usually, all was plain, familiar, sententious 
practical ; and very distant from any affectation of appearing the great man, or displaying his extraordinary abilities as 
a scholar. But still he ever preserved the character of a skilful and thorough divine. The common themes of his 
ministry were the most weighty and profitable; and especially, the great truths of the gospel of Christ, in which he 
himself lived by faith. His method in preaching was, first to apply to the understanding and judgment, labouring to 
enlighten and convince them ; and then to persuade the will, engage the affections, and excite the active powers of the 
soul. His language was with propriety and purity, but with a noble negligence; nothing ornamented. Florid diction 
was not the beauty he preferred. His talents were of a superior kind. He regarded thoughts, rather than words. Pre- 
cision of sentiment and clearness of expression are the principal characteristics of his pulpit style. Neither quick nor 
slow of speech, there was a certain pathos in his utterance, and such skill of address, as seldom failed to draw the atten- 
tion, warm the hearts, and stimulate the consciences of the auditory. He studied to show himself approved unto God, 
a workman that needed not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. And he was one who gave himself to 
praves as well as to the ministry of the word. Agreeably it pleased God to put great honour upon him, by crowning 
us labours with surprising successes, in the conversion of sinners, and the edification of saints, to the advancement of 
the kingdom and glory of God our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

As a writer, Mr. Edwards distinguished himself in controversy, to which he was called on a variety of occasions. 
Here the superiority of his genius eminently appeared. He knew to arrange his ideas in an exact method : and close 
application of mind, with the uncommon strength of his intellectual powers, enabled him in a manner to exhaust every 
subject he took under consideration. He diligently employed the latter part of his life in defending Christianity, both 
in its doctrinal and practical views, against the errors of the times. Besides his excellent writings in behalf of the power 
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of godliness, which some years ago happily prevailed in many parts of the British America, he made a no! le stand 
against enthusiasm and false religion, when it threatened to spread, by his incomparable treatise upon religious affec- 
tions. And more lately in Opposition to Pelagian, Arminian, and other false principles, he published a very elaborate 
Treatise upon the Liberty of the human Will. A volume, that has procured ee the elogy of eminent divines 
abroad. Several professors of divinity in the Dutch universities very lately sent him their thanks, for the assistance he 
had given them in their inquiry into some controverted points ; having carried his own further than any author they had 
ever seen. And now this volume of his, on the great christian doctrine of original sin, is presented to public view ; 
which, though studiously adapted to lower capacities, yet carries in it the evident traces of his great genius, and seems 
with superior force of argument to have entirely baffled the opponent. 

_ His writings will perpetuate his memory, and make his name blossom in the dust. The blessing of Heaven attend- 
ing the perusal of them, will make them effectually conducive to the glory of God, and the good of souls; which will 
brighten the author’s crown, and add to his joy, in the day of future retribution. 


THE 
AUTHOR’S- PREFACE. 


Tue following Discourse is intended, not merely as an answer toany particular book written against the doctrine ot 
Original Sin, but as a general defence of that great important doctrine. Nevertheless, I have in this defence taken 
notice of the main things said against this doctine, by such of the more noted opposers of it as I have had opportunity 
to read: particularly those two late writers, Dr. Turnbull and Dr. Taylor, of Norwich ; but especially the latter, in 
what he has published in those two books of his, the first entitled, The Scripture-Doctriie of Original Sin proposed to 
Sree and candid Examination; the other, his Key to the Apostolic Writings, with a Paraphrase and Notes on the 
Epistle to the Romans. I have closely attended to Dr. Taylor’s Piece on Original Sin, in all its parts, and have en- 
deavoured that no one thing there said, ofany consequence in this controversy, should pass unnoticed, or that any thing 
which has the appearance of an argument, in opposition to this doctrine, should be left unanswered. I look on the 
doctrine as of g/eat importance ; which every body will doubtless own it is, if it be true. For, if the case be such 
indeed, that all mankind are by nature in a state of total ruin, both with respect to the moral evil of which they are the 
subjects, and the afflictive evil to which they are exposed, the one as the consequence and punishment of the other ; 
then, doubtless, the great salvation by Curisr stands in direct relation to this run, as the remedy to the disease; and 
the whole gospe/, or doctrine of salvation, must suppose it; and all real belief, or true notion of that gospel, must be 
built upon it. Therefore, as I think the doctrine is most certamly both true and important, I hope, my attempting a 
vindication of it, will be candidly interpreted ; and that what I have done towards its defence, will be impartially con- 
sidered, by all that will give themselves the trouble to read the ensuing discourse : in which it is designed to examine 
every thing material throughout the Doctor’s whole book, and many things in that other book, containing his Key and 
Exposition on Romans ; as also many things written in opposition to this doctrine by some other modern authors. 
Moreover, my discourse being not only intended for an answer to Dr. Taylor, and other opposers of the doctrine of 
original sin, but for a general defence of that doctrine ; producing the evidence of the truth of the doctrine, as well as 
answering objections made against it; 1 hope this attempt of mine will not be thought needless, nor be altogether use- 
less, notwithstanding other publications on the subject. 4 } ; 

I would also hope, that the ex/ensiveness of the plan of the following treatise will excuse the length of it. And that 
when it is considered, how much was absolutely requisite to the full executing of a design formed on such a plan ; how 
much has been written against the doctrine of original sin, and with what plausibility ; how strong the prejudices of 
many are in favour of what is said in opposition to this doctrine—and that it cannot be expected, any thing short of a 

wll consideration of almost every argument advanced by the main opposers, especially by this late and specious writer, 
Dr. Taylor, will satisfy many readers—how much must unavoidably be said in order to a full handling of the arguments 
in defence of the doctrine; and how important the doctrine must be, if true ; I trust, the length of the following dis- 
course will not be thought to exceed what the case really required. However, this must be left to the judgment of the 


intelligent and candid reader. 


Stockbridge, May 26, 1757. 


.— When th e is referred to in this manner, p. 40. p. 50. without mentioning the book, thereby is to be understood such a page in Dr. Taylor s 
ene: Dretie PF Original Sin. S. intends the Supplement When the word Key is used to signify the book referred to, thereby is to be under- 
stood Dr. Taylor's Kry to the Apostolic Writings. This mark (§} with figures or a number annexed, signifies such a section or paragraph in his Key. 
When after mentioning Preface to Par. on Epist. to Romans, there is subjoined p. 145. 47. or the like, thereby is intended page and paragraph, page 


145, paragraph 47. The letter T. alone, is used to signify Dr. Taylor's name, and no other. 
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THE 


GREAT CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Or 


ORIGINAL 


SIN DEFENDED. 


PART I. 


WHEREIN ARE CONSIDERED SOME EVIDENCES OF ORIGINAL SIN FROM FACTS AND EVENTS, AS FOUNDED BY OBSERVA 
TION AND EXPERIENCE, TOGETHER WITH REPRESENTATIONS AND TESTIMONIES OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, AND THE 


CONFESSION AND ASSERTION OF OPPOSERS, 


CHAPAT. 


THE EVIDENCE OF ORIGINAL SIN FROM WHAT APPEARS IN 
FACT OF THE SINFULNESS OF MANKIND. 


SECraaL. 


All mankind constantly, in all ages, without fail in.any one 
instance, run into that moral evil, which is in effect their 


own utter and eternal perdition in a total privation of 


ae favour, and suffering of his vengeance and 
wrath. 


By Original Sin, as the phrase has been most commonly 
used by divines, is meant the innate sinful depravity of the 
heart. But yet when the doctrine of original sin is spoken 
of, it is vulgarly understood in that latitude, which in- 
cludes not only the depravity of nature, but the imputation 
of Adam’s first sin; or, in other words, the lableness or 
exposedness of Adam’s posterity, in the divine judgment, 
to partake of the punishment of that sin. So far as I 
know, most of those who have held one of these, have 
maintained the other; and most of those who have op- 
posed one, have opposed the other ; both are opposed by 
the author chiefly attended to in the following discourse, 
in his book against original sin: and it may perhaps ap- 
pear in our future consideration of the subject, that they 
are closely connected ; that the arguments which prove the 
one establish the other, and that there are no more diffi- 
culties attending the allowing of one, than the other. 

I shall, in the first place, consider this doctrine more 
especially with regard to the corruption of nature ; and as 
we treat of this, the other will naturally come into consi- 
deration, in the prosecution of the discourse, as connected 
with it. As all moral qualities, all principles either of 
virtue or vice, lie in the disposition of the heart, I shall 
consider whether we have any evidence, that the heart of 
man is naturally of a corrupt and evil disposition. This 
is strenuously denied by many late writers, who are 
enemies to the doctrine of original sin; and particularly 
by Dr. Taylor. 

The way we come by the idea of any such thing as dis- 
position or tendency, is by observing what is constant or 
general in event ; especially under a great variety of circum- 
stances ; and above all, when the effect or event continues 
the same through great and various opposition, much and 
manifold force and means used to the contrary not prevail- 
ing to hinder the effect. I do not know, that such a pre- 
valence of effects is denied to be an evidence of prevailing 
tendency in causes and agents; or that it is expressly de- 


* Moral Philos. p. 259, 290. 


nied by the opposers of the doctrine of original sin, that if, 
in the course of events, it universally or generally proves 
that mankind are actually corrupt, this would be an evi- 
dence of a prior corrupt propensity in the world of man- 
kind ; whatever may be said by some, which, if taken with 
its plain consequences, may seem to imply a denial of 
this ; which may be considered afterwards. But by many 
the fact is denied ; that is, it is denied, that corruption and 
moral evil are commonly prevalent in the world: on the 
contrary, it is insisted on, that good preponderates, and 
that virtue has the ascendant. 

To this purpose, Dr. Turnbull says,* “ With regard to 
the prevalence of vice in the world, men are apt to let their 
imagination run out upon all the robberies, piracies, mur- 
ders, perjuries, frauds, massacres, assassinations they have 
either heard of, or read in history; thence concluding all 
mankind to be very wicked. As if a court of justice were 
a proper place to make an estimate of the morals of man- 
kind, or an hospital of the healthfulness of a climate. 
But ought they not to consider, that the number of honest 
citizens and farmers far surpasses that of all sorts of crimi- 
nals in any state, and that the innocent and kind actions of 
even criminals themselves surpass their crimes in numbers; 
that it is the rarity of crimes, in comparison of innocent 
or good actions, which engages our attention to them, and 
makes them to be recorded in history, while honest, gene- 
rous domestic actions are overlooked, only because they 
are so common ? as one great danger, or one month’s sick- 
ness, shall become a frequently repeated story during a 
long life of health and safety.—Let not the vices of man 
kind be multiplied or magnified. Let us make a fair es- 
timate of human life, and set over against the shocking, 
the astonishing instances of barbarity and wickedness that 
have been perpetrated in any age, not only the exceeding 
generous and brave actions with which history shines, but 
the prevailing innocency, good-nature, industry, felicity, 
and cheerfulness of the greater part of mankind at all 
times ; and we shall not find reason to cry Out, as objectors 
against Providence do on this occasion, that all men are 
vastly corrupt, and that there is hardly any such thing as 
virtue in the world. Upon a fair computation, the fact does 
indeed come out, that very great villanies have been very 
uncommon in all ages, and looked upon as monstrous; so 
general is the sense and esteem of virtue.”—It seems to 
be with a like view that Dr. Taylor says, “ We must not 
take the measure of our health and enjoyments from a 
lazar-house, nor of our understanding from ‘Bedlam, nor of 
our morals froma gaol.” (P. 77. S.) 

With respect to the propriety and pertinence of such a 
representation of things, and its force as to the consequence 
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designed, I hope we shall be better able to judge, and in 
some measure to determine, whether the natural disposition 
of the hearts of mankind be corrupt or not, when the 
things which follow have been considered. But for the 
greater clearness, it may be proper here to premise one 
consideration, that is of great importance in this con- 
troversy, and is very much overlooked by the opposers of 
the doctrine of original sin in their disputing against it. 

_ That it is to be looked upon as the ¢rve tendency of the 
innate disposition of man’s heart, which appears to be its 
tendency, when we consider things as they are in them- 
selves, or in their own nature, without the wnterposition of 
divine grace. Thus, that state of man’s nature, that dispo- 
sition of the mind, is to be looked upon as evil and perni- 
cious, which, as it is in itself, tends to extremely pernicious 
consequences, and would certainly end therein, were it not 
that the free mercy and kindness of God interposes to pre- 
vent that issue. It would be very strange if any should 
argue, that there is no evil tendency in the case, because 
the mere favour and compassion of the Most High may 
step in and oppose the tendency, and prevent the sad ef- 
fect. Particularly, if there be any thing in the nature of 
man, whereby he has an universal unfailing tendency to 
that moral evil, which, according to the real nature and 
true demerit of things, as they are in themselves, implies 
his utter ruin, that must be looked upon as an evil ten- 
dency or propensity ; however divine grace may interpose, 
to save him from deserved ruin, and to overrule things to 
an issue contrary to that which they tend to of themselves. 
Grace is sovereign, exercised according to the good plea- 
sure of God, bringing good out of evil. The effect of it 
belongs not to the nature of things themselves, that other- 
wise have an ill tendency, any more than the remedy be- 
longs to the disease; but is something altogether inde- 
pendent on it, introduced to oppose the natural tendenc#, 
and reverse the course of things. But the event to which 
things tend, according to their own demerit, and according 
to divine justice, is the event to which they tend in their 
own nature ; as Dr. T.’s own words fully imply, (Pref: to 
Par. on Rom. p. 131.) “ God alone (says he) can de- 
clare whether he will pardon or punish the ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of mankind, which is in Irs OWN NATURE 
punishable.” Nothing is more precisely according to the 
truth of things, than divine justice: it weighs things in an 
even balance ; it views and estimates things no otherwise 
than they are truly in their own nature. Therefore un- 
doubtedly that which implies a tendency to ruin, according 
to the estimate of divine justice, does indeed imply such a 
tendency in its own nature. 

And then it must be remembered, that it is a moral de- 
pravity we are speaking of ; and therefore when we are 
considering whether such depravity do not appear by a 
tendency to a bad effect or issue, it is a moral tendency to 
such an issue, that is the thing to be taken into the account. 
A moral tendency or influence is by desert. Then may it 
be said, man’s nature or state is attended with a pernicious 
or destructive tendency, in a moral sense, when it tends to 
that which deserves misery and destruction. And therefore 
it equally shows the moral depravity of the nature of man- 


* He often speaks of death and affliction as coming on Adam's posterity 
in consequence of his sin; and in p. 20, 21. and many other places, he sup- 
poses, that these things come in consequence of his sin, not as a punishment 
or acalamity, but as a benefit. But in p. 23. he supposes, those things 
would be a great calamity and misery, if it were not for the resurrection; 
which resurrection he there, and in the following pages, and in many other 
places, speaks of as being by Christ; and often speaks of it as being by the 
grace of God in Christ. : : ; 

P, 63, 64. Speaking of our being subjected to sorrow, labour, and death, in 
consequence of Adam's sin, he represents these as evils that are reversed 
and turned into advantages, and from which we are delivered through 
grace in Christ. And p. 69, 66, 67. he speaks of God thus turning death into 
an advantage through grace in Christ, as what vindicates the justice of God 
in bringing death by Adam. : ad 

Pe: 13, 56. One thing he alleges against this proposition of the Assemb] 
of Divines —-That we are by nature bond-slaves to Satan —That God hath 
been providing, from the beginning of the world to this day, various means 
and dispensatians, to preserve and rescue mankind from the devil. 

P. 168, 169, 170. In answer to that objection against his doctrine, That 
we are in worse circumstances than Adam, he alleges the happy circum- 
stances we are under by the provision and means furnished through free 
grace in Christ. 3 J ; : 

P. 228. In answering that argument against his doctrine—That there is a 
Jaw in our members, bringing us into captivity to the law of sin and death, 
Rom. vii — He allows, that the case of those who are under a law threaten- 
ing death for every sin, (which law he elsewhere says, shows us the natural 
and proper demerit of sin, and ts perfectly consonant to everlasting truth 
and righteousness,) must be quite deplorable, if they have no relief from 


the mercy of the lawgiver. 
Ie 


ALL MEN TEND TO SIN AND RUIN. 
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kind in their present state, whether that nature be univer- 
sally attended with an effectual tendency to destructive 
vengeance actually executed, or to their deserving misery and 


ruin, or their just exposedness, to destruction, however that 


fatal consequence may be prevented by grace or whatever 
the actual event be. 

One thing more is to be observed here, that the topic 
mainly insisted on by the opposers of the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin, is the justice of God; both in their objections 
against the wrputution of Adum’s sin, and also against its 
being so ordered, that men should come into the world 
with a corrupé and ruined nature, without having merited 
the displeasure of their Creator by any personal fault. But 
the latter is not repugnant to God’s justice, if men actually 
are born into the world with a tendency to sin, and to 
misery and ruin for their sin, which actually will be the 
consequence, unless mere grace steps in and prevents it. 
If this be allowed, the argument from justice is given up: 
For it is to suppose, that their liableness to misery and ruin 
comes in a way of justice ; otherwise there would be no 
need of the interposition of divine grace to save theni. 
Justice alone would be sufficient security, if exerci-ed, 
without grace. It is all one in this dispute about whai is 
just and righteous, whether men are born in a miserable 
state, by a tendency to ruin, which actually follows, and that 


justly ; or whether they are born in such a state as tends 


to a desert of ruin, which might justly follow, and would 
actually follow, did not grace prevent. For the controversy 
is not, what grace will do, but what justice might do. 

I have been the more particular on this head, because it 
enervates many of the reasonings and conclusions by which 
Dr. T. makes out his scheme; in which he argues 
from that state which mankind are in by divine grace, yea, 
which he himself supposes to be by divine grace ; and yet 
not making, any allowance for this, he from hence draws 
conclusions against what others suppose of the deplorable 
and ruined state mankind are in by the fall.* Some of his 
arguments and conclusions to this effect, in order to be 
made good, must depend on such a supposition as this ;— 
that God’s dispensations of grace, are rectifications or 
amendments of his foregoing constitutions and proceed- 
ings, which were merely legal; as though the dispensa- 
tions of grace, which succeed those of mere law, implied 
an acknowledgment, that the preceding legal constitution 
would be unjust, if left as it was, or at least very hard 
dealing with mankind; and that the other were of the na- 
ture of a satisfaction to his creatures, for former injuries, or 
hard treatment. So that, put together the injury with the 
satisfaction, the legal and injurious dispensation, taken with 
the following good dispensation, which our author calls 
grace, and the unfairness or improper severity of the former, 
amended by the goodness of the latter, both together made 
up one righteous dispensation. 

The reader is desired to bear in mind what I have said 
concerning the interposition of divine grace not altering the 
nature of things, as they are in themselves. Accordingly, 
when I speak of such and such an evil tendency of things, 
belongmg to the present nature and state of mankind, un- 
derstand me to mean their tendency as they are in them- 


P. 90—93. S. In opposition to what is supposed of the miserable state 
mankind are brought into by Adam’s sin, he alleges, The noble designs of 
love, manifested by advancing a new and happy dispensation, founded on 
the obedience and righteousness of the Son of God ; and tbat, although by 
Adam we are subjected to death, yet in this dispensation « resurrection is 
provided; and that Adam’s posterity are under a mild dispensation of 
Grace, Sc. ? 4 

Pp: fin'S He vindicates God's dealings with Adam, in placing him at first 
under the rigour of law, transgress and die, (which, as he expresses it, was 
putting his happiness ona foot extremely dangerous,) by saying, thal as 
God had before determined in his own breast, so he immediately esta- 
blished his covenant upon a quite different bottom, namely, upon grace. 

P. 122, 123. S. Against what R. Kk. says, That God forsook man when 
he fell, and that mankind after Adam’s sin were born without the divine 
favour, &c. he alleges, among other things, Christ's coming to be the pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world—And the riches of God's mercy 
in giving the romise of a Redeemer to destroy the works of the devil— 
That he caught his sinnin falling creature in the arms of his grace. 

In his note on Rom. v. 20. p. 297, 298. he says as follows: “The law I 
conceive, is not a dispensation suitable to the infirmity of the human nature 
in our present state; or it doth not seem congruous to the goodness of God, 
to afford us no other way of salvation but by a law, which, if we once 
transgress, we are ruined for ever. For who then from the beginning of the 
world could be saved? And therefore it seems to me, that the law was not 
absolutely intended to be a rule for obtaining life, even to Adam in para- 
dise : Grace was the dispensation God intended mankind should be under; 
and therefore Christ was fore-ordained before the foundation of the world.” 
—There are various other passages in this author's writings of the like kind. 
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selves, abstracted from any consideration of that remedy the 
sovereign and infinite grace of God has provided.—Having 
premised these things, I now assert, that mankind are all 
naturally in such a state, as is attended, without fail, with 
this consequence or issue; that THEY UNIVERSALLY RUN 
THEMSELVES INTO THAT WHICH IS, IN EFFECT, THEIR OWN 
UTTER ETERNAL PERDITION, as being finally accursed of 
God, and the subjects of his remediless wrath through 
sin.—From which I infer, that the natural state of the 
mind of man is attended with a propensity of nature, 
which is prevalent and effectual, to such an issue ; and that 
therefore their nature is corrupt and depraved with a moral 
depravity, that amounts to and implies their utter un- 
doing. 

Here I would first consider the truth of the proposition ; 
and then would show the certainty of the consequences 
which I infer from it. If both can be clearly and certainly 
proved, then I trust, none will deny but that the doctrine 
of original depravity is evident, and so the falseness of Dr. 
T.’s scheme demonstrated; the greatest part of whose 
book, called the Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin, &c. is 
against the doctrine of znnate depravity. In p. 107. S. he 
speaks of the conveyance of a corrupt and sinful nature to 
Adam’s posterity as the grand point to be proved by the 
maintainers of the doctrine of original sin. 

In order to demonstrate what is asserted in the proposi- 
tion laid down, there is need only that these two things 
should be made manifest: one is this fact, that all man- 
kind come into the world in such a state, as without fail 
comes to this issue, namely, the universal commission of 
sin; or that every one who comes to act in the world asa 
moral agent, is, in a greater or less degree, guilty of sin. 
The other is, that all sin deserves and exposes to utter and 
eternal destruction, unto God’s wrath and curse; and 
would end in it, were it not for the interposition of divine 
grace to prevent the effect. Both which can be abundantly 
demonstrated to be agreeable to the word of God, and to 
Dr. T’s own doctrine. 

That every one of mankind, at least such as are capable 
of acting as moral agents, are guilty of sin, (not now taking 
it for granted that they come guilty into the world,) is most 
clearly and abundantly evident from the Holy Scriptures : 
1 Kings viii. 46. “ If any man sin against thee; for there 
is no man that sinneth not.” Eccl. vii. 20. “ There is not 
a just man upon earth that doeth good, and sinneth not.” 
Job ix. 2, 3. “ I know it is so of a truth, (i. e. as Bildad 
had just before said, that God would not cast away a per- 
fect man, &c.) but how should man be just with God? If 
he will contend with him, he cannot answer him one of a 
thousand.” ‘To the like purpose, Psal. exliii. 2. “ Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant ; for in thy sight shall 
no man living be justified.” So the words of the apostle, 
(in which he has apparent reference to those of the 
Psalmist,) Rom. iii. 19, 20. “That every mouth may be 
stopped, and all the world become guilty before God. 
Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be 
justified in his sight: for by the law is the knowledge of sin.” 
So, Gal. ii. 16. 1 John i. 7—10. “If we walk in the light, 
the blood of Christ cleanseth us from all sin. If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we 
make him a liar, and his word is not in us.” In this and 
innumerable other places, confession and repentance of 
sin are spoken of as duties proper for ALL; as also prayer 
to God for pardon of sin; also forgiveness of those that 
injure us, from that motive, that we hope to be forgiven 
of God. Universal guilt of sin might also be demonstrated 
from the appointment, and the declared use and end of the 
ancient sacrifices ; and also from the ransom, which every 
one that was numbered in Israel, was directed to pay, to 
make atonement for his soul. (Exod. xxx. 11—16.) All 
are represented, not only as being sinful, but as having 
great and manifold iniquity. (Job 1x. 2, 3. James iii. 1, 2.) 

There are many scriptures which both declare the wni- 
versal sinfulness of mankind, and also that all sin deserves 
and justly exposes to everlasting destruction, under the 
wrath and curse of God ; and so demonstrate both parts 
of the proposition I have laid down. To which purpose 
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that passage in Gal. iii. 10. is exceeding full: “ For as 
many as are of the works of the law are under the curse ; 
for it is written, Cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things which are written in the book of the law, to do 
them.” How manifestly is it implied in the apostle’s mean- 
ing here, that there is no man but what fails in some in- 
stances of doing all things that are written in the book of 
the law, and therefore as many as have their dependence 
on their fulfilling the law, are under that curse which is 
pronounced on them that fail of it! And hence the apostle 
infers in the next verse, “ that no man is justified by the 
law in the sight of God:” as he had said before in the 
preceding chapter, ver. 16. “ By the works of the law shall 
no flesh be justified.” The apostle shows us he under- 
stands, that by this place which he cites from Deutero- 
nomy, “ the Scripture hath concluded, or shut up, all under 
sin.” (Gal. iii. 22.) So that here we are plainly taught, 
both that every one of mankind is a sinner, and that every 
sinner is under the curse ot God. - 

To the like purpose is Rom. iv. 14. also 2 Cor. ni. 6, 
7, 9. where the law is called “ the letter that kills, the 
ministration of death, and the ministration of condemna- 
tion.” The wrath, condemnation, and death, which is 
threatened in the law to all its transgressors, is final per- 
dition, the second death, eternal ruin; as is very plain, 
and indeed is confessed. And this punishment which the 
law threatens for every sin, is a just punishment; being 
what every sin truly deserves ; God’s law being a righteous 
law, and the sentence of it a righteous sentence. 

All these things are what Dr. Taylor himself confesses 
and asserts. He says, that the law of God requires perfect 
obedience. (Note on Rom. vii. 6. p. 308.) “ God can 
never require imperfect obedience, or by his holy law allow 
us to be guilty of any one sin, how small soever. And if 
the law, as a rule of duty, were in any respect abolished, 
then we might in some respects transgress the law, and yet 
not be guilty of sin. The moral law, ar law of nature, is 
the truth, everlasting, unchangeable; and therefore, as 
such, can never be abrogated. On the contrary, our Lord 
Jesus Christ has promulgated it anew under the gospel, 
fuller and clearer than it was in the mosaical constitution, 
or any where else :—having added to its precepts the sanc- 
tion of his own divine authority.” And many things 
which he says imply, that all mankind do in some degree 
transgress the law. In p. 228. speaking of what may be 
gathered from Rom. vii. and vii. he says, “* We are very 
apt, in a world full of temptation, to be deceived, and 
drawn into sin by bodily appetites, &e. And the case of 
those who are under a law threatening death to every sin, 
must be quite deplorable, if they have no relief from the 
mercy of the lawgiver.” 

But this is very fully declared in what he says in his 
note on Rom. v. 20. p. 297. His words are as follows: 
“ Indeed, as a rule of action prescribing our duty, it (the 
law) always was and always must be a rule ordained for 
obtaining life; but not as a rule of justification, not as it 
subjects to death for every transgression. For if it couLD 
in its utmost rigour have given us life, then, as the apostle 
argues, it would have been against the promises of God. 
For if there had been a law, in the strict and rigorous sense 
of law, WHICH COULD HAVE MADE US LIYE, verily jus- 
tification should have been by the law. But he supposes, 
no such law was ever given: and therefore there 1s need 
and room enough for the promises of grace; or as he 
argues, Gal. il. 21. it would have frustrated, or rendered 
useless, the grace of God. For if justification came by the 
law, then truly Christ is dead in vain, then he died to 
accomplish what was, or MIGHT NAVE BEEN, EFFECTED 
by law itself without his death. Certainly the law was 
not brought in among the Jews to be a rule of justification, 
or to recover them out of a state of death, and to procure 
life by their sinless obedience to it: For in this, as well as 
in another respect, it was WEAK ; not in itself, but through 
the weakness of our flesh, Rom. viii. 3. The law, I con- 
ceive, is not a dispensation suitable to the infirmity of the 
human nature in our present state; or it doth not seem 
congruous to the goodness of God to afford us no other 
way of salvation, but by Law; WHICH IF WE ONCE TRANS- 
GRESS, WE ARE RUINED FOR EVER. FoR WHO THEN, 
FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD, COULD BE SAVED?” 


Secr. I. 


How clear and express are these things, that no one of 
mankind, from the beginning of the world, can ever be 
justified by law, because every one transgresses it !* 

And here also we see, Dr. T. declares, that by the law 
men are sentenced to everlasting ruin for one transgression. 
To the like purpose he often expresses himself. So p. 207. 
‘The law requireth the most extensive obedience, dis- 
Covering sin in all its branches.—It gives sin a deadly 
force, subjecting every transgression to the penalty of 
death; and yet supplieth neither help nor hope to 
the sinner, but leaving him under the power of sin and 
sentence of death.” In p. 213. he speaks of the law as 
rutending to lust and irregular desires, and to every branch 
und principle of sin ; and even to its latent principles, and 
minutest branches; again (Nolfe on Rom. vii. 6. 
308.) to every sin, how small soever. And when he speaks 
of the law subjecting every transgression to the penalty of 
death, he means eternal death, as he from time to time ex- 
plains the matter. In p. 212. he speaks of the law in the 
condemning power of it, as binding us in everlasting chains. 
In p. 120.8. he says, that death which is the wages of sin, 
is the second death ; and this, p. 78. he explains of final 
perdition. In his Key, p. 107. P96. he says, “The curse 
of the law subjected men for every transgression to eternal 
death.” Soin Note on Rom. v. 20. p. 291. “ The law of 
Moses subjected those who were under it to death, mean- 
ing by death, eternal death.” These are his words. 

He also supposes, that this sentence of the law, thus 
subjecting men for every, even the least, sin, and every 
minutest branch and latent principle of sin, to so dreadful a 
punishment, is just and righteous, agreeable to truth and 
the nature of things, or to the natural and proper demerits 
of sin. In this he is very full. Thus in p. 186. P. “It 
was sin (says he) which subjected us to death by the law, 
JUSTLY threatening sin with death. Which law was given 
us, that sin might appear; might be set forth my 171s 
PROPER COLOURS; when we saw it subjected us to death 
by a law PERFECTLY HOLY, JUST, and Goon; that sin by 
the commandment, by the law, might be represented wHaT 
IT REALLY Is, an exceeding great and deadly evil.” So in 
note on Rom. v. 20. p. 299.. “ The law or ministration 
of death, as it subjects to death for every transgression, is 
still of use to show the NATURAL AND PROPER DEMERIT 
oF sin.” Ibid. p. 292. “ The language of the law, dying 
thou shalt die, is to be understood of the demerit of the 
transgression, that which it deserves.” Ibid. p. 298. “The 
law was added, saith Mr. Locke on the place, because the 
Israelites, the posterity of Abruham, were transgressors as 
well as other men, to show them their sins, and the punish- 
ment and death, which in strict JusTIcE they incurred by 
them. And this appears to be a true comment on Rom. 
vii. 13.—Sin, by virtue of the law, subjected you to death 
for this end, that sin, working death in us, by that which 
is holy, just, and good, PERFECTLY CONSONANT TO EVER- 
LASTING TRUTH AND RIGHTEOUSNESS.—Consequently 
every sin is in strict justice deserving of wrath and 
punishment; and the law in its rigour was given to the 
Jews, to set home this awful truth upon their consciences, 
to show them the evil and pernicious NaTuRE of sin; and 
that being conscious they had broke the law of God, this 
might convince them of the great need they had of the 
Favour of the lawgiver, and oblige them, by faith in his 
GOODNESS, to fly to his mercy, for pardon and salvation.” 

If the law be holy, just, and good, a constitution per- 
fectly agreeable to God’s holiness, justice, and goodness ; 
then he might have put it exactly in execution, agreeably 
to all these his perfections. Our author himself says, p. 
133.8. “ How that constitution, which establishes a law, 
the making of which is inconsistent with the justice and 
goodness of God, and the executing of it inconsistent with 
his holiness, can be a righteous constitution, I confess, is 
_quite beyond my comprehension.” ‘ 

_ Now the reader is left to judge, whether it be not most 
plainly and fully agreeable to Dr. T.’s own doctrine, that 
there never was any one person from the beginning of the 
world, who came to act in the world as a moral agent, and 
that it is not to be hoped there ever will be any, but what 


* I am sensible, these things are quite inconsistent with what he says else- 
where, of sufficient power in all mankind const any to do the whole duty 
which God requires of them without a necessity of breaking God’s law in 
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is a sinner or transgressor of the law of God; and that 
therefore this proves to be the issue and event of things, 
with respect to all mankind in all ages, that, by the natural 
and proper demerit of their own sinfulness, and in the 
Judgment of the law of God, which is perfectly consonant 
to truth, and exhibits things in their true colours, they are 
the proper subjects of the curse of God, eternal death, and 
everlasting ruin; which must be the actual consequence, 
unless the grace or favour of the lawgiver interpose, and 
mercy prevail for their pardon and salvation. The reader 
has seen also how agreeable this is to the doctrine of the 
Holy Scripture. If so, and if the interposition of divine 
grace alters not the nature of things as they are in them- 
selves, and that it does not in the least affect the state of the 
controversy we are upon—concerning the true nature and 
tendency of the state in which mankind come into the 
world—whether grace prevents the fatal effect or no; I 
trust, none will deny, that the proposition laid down, is 
fully proved, as agreeable to the word of God, and Dr. T.’s 
own words ; viz. That mankind are all naturally in such a 
state, as is attended, without fail, with this consequence or 
issue, that they universally are the subjects of that guilt and 
sinfulness, which is, in effect, their utter and eternal ruin, 
being cast wholly out of the favour of God, and subjected 
to his everlasting wrath and curse. 


SECT. IT. 


It follows from the proposition proved in the foregoing 
section, that all mankind are under the influence of a 
prevailing effectual tendency in their nature, to that sin 
and wickedness, which implies their utter and eternal ruin. 


Tue proposition laid down being proved, the consequence 
of it remains to be made out, wz. That the mind of man 
has a natural tendency or propensity to that event, which 
has been shown universally and infallibly to take place; 
and that this is a corrupt or depraved propensity.—I shall 
here consider the former part of this consequence, namely, 
Whether such an universal, constant, infallible event is 
truly a proof of any tendency or propensity to that event ; 
leaving the evil and corrupt nature of such a propensity to 
be considered afterwards. 

If any should say, they do not think that its being a 
thing universal and infallible in event, that mankind com- 
mit some sin, is a proof of a prevailing tendency to sin ; 
because they do good, and perhaps more good than evil : 
Let them remember, that the question at present is not, 
How much sin there is a tendency to; but whether there be 


_aprevailing propensity to that issue, which it is allowed all 


men do actually come to—that all fail of keeping the law 
perfectly—whether there be not a tendency to such imper- 
fection of obedience, as always without fail comes to pass ; 
to that degree of sinfulness, at least, which all fall into ; 
and so to that utter ruin, which that sinfulness implies and 
infers. Whether an effectual propensity to this be worth 
the name of depravity, because the good that may be sup- 
posed to balance it, shall be considered by and by. If all 
mankind in all nations and ages, were at least one day in 
their lives deprived of the use of their reason, and raving 
mad; or that all, even every individual person, once cut 
their own throats, or put out their own eyes; it might be 
an evidence of some tendency in the nature or natural 
state of mankind to such an event; though they might ex- 
ercise reason many more days than they were distracted, 
and were kind to and tender of themselves ofiener than they 
mortally and cruelly wounded themselves. 

To determine whether the unfailing constancy of the 
above-named event be an evidence of tendency, .et it be 
considered, What can be meant by tendency, but a pre- 
vailing liableness or exposedness to such or such an event? 
Wherein consists the notion of any such thing, but some 
stated prevalence or preponderation in the nature or state 
of causes or occasions, that is followed by, and so proves 
to be effectual fo, a stated prevalence or commonness of 
any particular kind of effect? Or something in the per- 


any degree, (p.63—68.S.) But, I hope, the reader will not think me ac- 
countable for his inconsistences. 
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manent state of things, concerned in bringing a certain 
soit of event to pass, which is a foundation for the con- 
stancy, or strongly prevailing probability, of such an event? 
If we mean this by tendency, (and I know not what else 
can be meant by it, but this, or something like,) then it is 
manifest, that where we see a stated prevalence of any 
effect there is a tendency to that effect in the nature and 
state of its causes. A common and steady effect shows, 
that there is somewhere a preponderation, a prevailing ex- 
posedness or liableness in the state of things, to what 
comes so steadily to pass. The natural dictate of reason 
shows, that where there is an effect, there is a cause, and 
a cause sufficient for the effect; because, if it were not 
sufficient, it would not be effectual ; and that therefore, 
where there is a stated prevalence of the effect, there is a 
stated prevalence in the cause. A steady effect argues a 
steady cause. We obtain a notion of tendency, no other 
way than by observation: and we can observe nothing 
but events: and it is the commonness or constancy of 
events, that gives us a notion of tendency in all cases. 
Thus we judge of tendencies in the natural world. Thus 
we judge of the tendenries or propensities of nature in 
minerals, vegetables, animals, rational and irrational crea- 
tures. A notion of a stated tendency, or fixed propensity, 
is not obtained by observing only a single event. A stated 
preponderation in the cause or occasion, is argued only by 
a stated prevalence of the effect. Ifa die be once thrown, 
and it falls on a particular side, we do not argue from 
hence, that that side is the heaviest; but if it be thrown 
without skill or care, many thousands or millions of times, 
and it constantly falls on the same side, we have not the 
least doubt in our minds, but that there is something of 
propensity in the case, by superior weight of that side, or 
in some other respect. How ridiculous would he make 
himself, who should earnestly dispute against any tendency 
in the state of things to cold in the winter, or heat in the 
summer; or should stand to it, that although it often 
happened that water quenched fire, yet there was no ten- 
dency in it to such an effect ! 

In the case we are upon, human nature, as existing in 
such an immense diversity of persons and circumstances, 
and never failimg in any one instance of coming to that 
issue—that sinfulness, which implies extreme misery and 
eternal ruin—is as the die often cast. For it alters not the 
case in the least, as to the evidence of tendency, whether 
the subject of the constant event be an individual, or a 
nature and kind. Thus, if there be a succession of trees 
of the same sort, proceeding one from another, from the 
beg nning of the world, growing in all countries, soils, and 
climates, all bearing ill fruit ; it as much proves the nature 
and tendency of the kind, as if it were only one individual 
tree, that had remained frem the beginning of the world, 
often transplanted into different soils, and had continued 
to bear only bad fruit. So, if there were a particular 
family, which, from generation to generation, and through 
every remove to innumerable different countries, and places 
of abode, all died of a consumption, or all run distracted, 
or all murdered themselves, it would be as much an evi- 
dence of the tendency of something in the nature or con- 
stitution of that race, as it would be of the tendency of 
something in the nature or state of an individual, if some 
one person had lived all that time, and some remarkable 
event had often appeared in him, which he had been the 
agent or subject of from year to year, and from age to 
age, continually and without fail.* 

Thus a propensity, attending the present nature or na- 
tural state of mankind, eternally to ruin themselves by 
sin, may certainly be inferred from apparent and acknow- 
ledged fact.—And I wou!d now observe further, that not 
only does this follow from facts acknowledged by Dr. T. 
but the things he asserts, and the expressions which he uses, 
plainly imply that all mankind have such a propensity ; 
yea, one of the highest kind, a propensity that is invincible, 


* Here may be observed the weakness of that objection, made against 
the validity of the argument for a fixed propensity to sin, from the con- 
stancy and universality of the event, that Adam sinned in one instance, 
without a fixed propensity Without doubt a single event is an evidence, 
that there was Some cause or occasion of that event. But the thing we are 
speaking of, isa fixed cause: propensity is a stated continued thing. We 
justly agree, that a stated effect must have a stated cause, and truly ob- 
serve, that we obtain the notion of tendency, or sta/ed preponderation in 
causes, no other way than by observing a staled prevalence of a particular 
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or a tendency which really amounts to a fixed, constant, 


unfailing necessity. There is a plain confession of a pro- 


ensity or proneness to sin, p. 143.—“ Man, who drinketh 
In iniquity like water; who is attended with so many 
sensual appetites, and so apr to indulge them.”—And 
again, p. 228. “ Wr ARE VERY aPT, in a world full of 
temptation, to be deceived, and drawn into sin by bodily 
appetites.” —If we are very apt or prone to be drawn into 
sin by hodily appetites, and sinfully to indulge them, and 
very apt or prone to yield to temptation to sin, then we 
are prone to sin; for to yield to temptation to sin is sinful. 
—lIn the same page he shows, that on this account, and 
its consequences, the case of those who are under a law, 
threatening death for every sin, must be quite re 
if they have no relief from the mercy of the lawgiver. 
Which implies, that their case is hopeless, as to an escape 
from death, the punishment of sin, by any other means 
than God’s mercy. And that implies such an aptness to 
yield to temptation, as renders it hopeless that any of man- 
kind should wholly avoid it. But he speaks of it else- 
where, over and over, as truly impossible, or what cannot 
be; as in the words before cited in the last section, from 
his note on Rom. v. 20. where he repeatedly speaks of the 
law, which subjects us to death for every transgression, as 
what CANNOT GIVE LIFE ; and states, that if God offered 
us no other way of salvation, no man_ from the beginning of 
the world courp be saved. In the same place he cites with 
approbation Mr. Locke’s words, in which, speaking of the 
Tercelites; he says, “All endeavours after righteousness 
was LOST LABOUR, since any one slip forfeited life, and it 
was IMPOSSIBLE for them to expect ought but death.” 
Our author speaks of it as impossible for the law requirin 
sinless obedience to give life, not that the /aw was ao 
in itself, but through the weakness of our flesh. Therefore 
he says, he conceives the law not to be a dispensation suit- 
able to the infirmity of the human nature in its present 
state. These things amount to a full confession, that the 
proneness in men to sin, and to a demerit of and just ex- 
posedness to eternal ruin, is universally invincible ; or, 
which is the same thing, amounts to invincible necessity ; 
which surely is the highest kind of tendency, or propensity : 
and that not the less, for his laying this propensity to our 
infirmity or weakness, which may seem to intimate some 
defect, rather than any thing positive: and it is agreeable 
to the sentiments of the best divines, that all sin originally 
comes from d@ DEFECTIVE Or PRIVATIVE cause. But sin 
does not cease to be sin, justly exposing to eternal ruin, 
(as implied in Dr. T.’s own words,) for arising from infir- 
mity or defect; nor does an invincible propensity to sin 
cease to be a propensity to such demerit of eternal ruin, 
because the proneness arises from such a cause. 

It is manifest, that this tendency, which has been proved, 
does not consist in any particular external circumstances 
that persons are in, peculiarly influencing their minds; but 
is inherent, and is seated in that nature which is common 
to all mankind, which they carry with them wherever they 
go, and still remains the same, however circumstances may 
differ. For it is implied in what has been proved, and 
shown to be confessed, that the same event comes to pass 
in all circumstances. In Goa’s sight no man living cun be 


justified ; but all are sinners, and exposed to condemnation. 


This is true of persons of all constitutions, capacities, 
conditions, manners, opinions, and educations ; in all 
countries, climates, nations, and ages; and through all the 
mighty changes and revolutions, which have come to pass 
in the habitable world. 

We have the same evidence, that the propensity in this 
case lies in the nature of the subject—and does not arise 
from any particular cireumstances—as we have in any 
case whatsoever ; which is only by the effects appearing to 
be the same in all changes of time and place, and under 
all varieties of circumstances. It is in this way only we 
Judge, that any propensities, which we observe in man- 


Kind of effect. But who ever argues a fixed propensit from a single event 

And is it not strange arguing, that because eo a Se A 
pass, does not prove any stated tendency, therefore the unfailing constancy 
of aneventis an evidence of no such thing? But because Dr. T. makes 
so much of this objection from Adam sinning without a propensity, T shall 
hereafter consider it more particularly, in the beginning of the 9th section 


of this chapter; where will also b i is obj 
failof the aisle iso be considered what is objected from the 
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kind, are seated in their nature, in all other cases. It is 
thus we judge of the mutual propensity betwixt the sexes, 
or of the dispositions which are exercised in any of the 
natural passions or appetites, that they truly belong to the 
nature of man; because they are observed in mankind in 
general, through all countries, nations, and ages, and in all 
conditions. 

If any should say, Though it be evident that there is a 
tendency in the state of things to this general event—that 
all mankind should fail of perfect obedience, and should 
sin, and incur a demerit of eternal ruin; and also that this 
tendency does not lie in any distinguishing circumstances 
of any particular people, person, or age—yet it may not lie 
In man’s nature, but in the geveral constitution and frame 
of this world. Though the nature of man may be good, 
without any evil propensity inherent in it; yet the nature 
and universal state of this world may be full of so many 
and strong temptations, and of such powerful influence on 
such a creature as man, dwelling in so infirm a body, &e. 
that the result of the whole may bea strong and infallible 
tendency in such a state of things, to the sin and eternal 
ruin of every one of mankind. 

To this I would reply, that such an evasion will not at 
all avail to the purpose of those whom I oppose in this 
controversy. It alters not the case as to this question, 
Whether man, in his present state, is depraved and ruined 
by propensities to sin. If any creature be of such a na- 
ture that it proves evil in its proper place, or in the situa- 
tion which God has assigned it in the universe, it is of an 
evil nature. That part of the system is not good, which is 
not good in its place in the system; and those inherent 
qualities of that part of the system, which are not good, 
but corrupt, in that place, are justly looked upon as evil 
inherent qualities. That propensity is truly esteemed to 
belong to the nature of any being, or to be inherent in it, 
that is the necessary consequence of its nature, considered 
together with its proper situation in the universal system 
of existence, whether that propensity be good or bad. It 
is the mature of a stone to be heavy; but yet, if it were 
placed, as it might be, at a distance from this world, it 
would have no such quality. But being a stone, is of 
such a nature, that it will have this quality or tendency, in 
its proper place, in this world, where God has made it, it 
is properly looked upon as a propensity belonging to its 
nature. And if it be a good propensity here, in its proper 
place, then it is a good quality of its nature; but if it be 
contrariwise, it is an evil natural quality. So, if mankind 
are of such a nature, that they- have an universal effectual 
tendency to sin and ruin in this world, where God has 
made and placed them, this is to be looked upon asa 
pernicious tendency belonging to their nature. There is, 
pethaps, scarce any such thing, in beings not independent 
and self-existent, as any power or tendency, but what has 
some dependence on other beings, with which they stand 
connected in the universal system of existence. _Propen- 
sities are no propensities, any otherwise, than as taken with 
their objects. Thus it is with the tendencies observed in 
natural bodies, such as gravity, magnetism, electricity, &c. 
And thus it is with the propensities observed in the various 
kinds of animals; and thus it is with most of the propen- 
sities in created spirits. 

It may further be observed, that it is exactly the same 
thing, as to the controversy concerning an agreeableness 
with God’s moral perfections of such a disposal of things-— 
that man should come into the world in a depraved and 
ruined state, by a propensity to sin and ruin—whether 
God has so ordered it, that this propensity should lie in 
his nature considered alone, or with relation to its situa- 
tion in the universe, and its connexion with other parts of 
the system to which the Creator has united it; which is as 

much of God’s ordering, as man’s nature itself, most sim- 
* ply considered. 

Dr. T. (p. 188, 189.) speaking of the attempt of some 
to solve the difficulty of God being the author of our na- 
ture, and yet that our nature is polluted, by supposing 
that God makes the soul pure, but unites it to a polluted 
body, (or a body so made, as tends to pollute the soul,) 
he cries out of it as weak and insu‘Ticient, and too gross to 
be admitted: For, says he, who infused the soul into the 
body? And if it is polluted by being infused into the body, 
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who is the author and cause of its pollution? And who 
created the body? &c.—But is not the case just the same, 
as to those who suppose that God made the soul pure, 
and places it in a polluted world, or a world tending, by 
its natural state in which it is made, to pollute the soul, or 
to have such an influence upon it, that it shall without 
fail be polluted with sin, and eternally ruined? Here 
may not I also cry out, on as good grounds as Dr. T.— 
Who placed the soul here in this world? And if the world 
be polluted, or so constituted as naturally and infallibly to 
pollute the soul with sin, who is the cause of this pollu- 
tion? “And, who created the world? 

Though in the place now cited, Dr. T. so insists upon 
it, that God must be answerable for the pollution of the 
soul, if he has infused or put the soul into a body that 
tends to pollute it; yet this is the very thing which he 
himself supposes to be fact, with respect to the soul being 
created by God, in such a body, and in such a world ; 
where he says, “ We are apé, in a world full of temptation, 
to be drawn into sin by bodily appetites.” And if so, ac- 
cording to his way of reasoning, God must be the author 
and cause of this aptness to be drawn into sin. Again, p. 
143. we have these words, “ Who drinketh in iniquity 
like water? Who is attended with so many sensual appe- 
tites, and so apt to indulge them?” In these words our 
author in effect says the individual things that he ex- 
claims against as so gross, viz. The tendency of the body, 
as God has made it, to pollute the soul, which he has in- 
fused into it. These sensual appetites, which incline the 
soul, or make it apt, to a sinful imdulgence, are either from 
the body which God hath made, or otherwise a prone- 
ness to sinful indulgence is immediately and originally 
seated in the soul itself, which will not mend the matter. 

I would lastly observe, that our author insists upon it, 
p. 42.8. That this lower world, in its present state, “ Is 
as it was, when, upon a review, God pronounced it, and 
all its furniture, very good.—And that the present form 
and furniture of the earth is full of God’s riches, mercy, 
and goodness, and of the most evident tokens of his 
love and bounty to the inhabitants.” If so, there can 
be no room for evading the evidences from fact, of the 
universal infallible tendency of man’s nature to sin and 
eternal perdition; since, on the supposition, the tendency 
to this issue does not lie in the general constitution 
and frame of this world, which God hath made to be the 
habitation of mankind. 


SECT. IIL. 


That propensity, which has been proved to be in the nature 
of all mankind, must be a very evil, depraved, and per- 
nicious propensity ; making it manifest, that the soul 
of man, as it is by nature, is ina corrupt, fallen, and 
ruined state; which is the other part of the conse- 
quence, drawn from the proposition laid down in the 
Jirst section. 


Tue question to be considered, in order to determine 
whether man’s nature be depraved and ruined, is not, 
Whether he is inclined to perform as many good deeds as 
bad ones? But, to which of these two he preponderates, 
in the frame of his heart, and the state of his nature, a 
state of innocence and righteousness, and favour with God ; 
or a state of sin, guiltiness, and abhorrence in the sight of 
God?—Persevering sinless righteousness, or else the guilt 
of sin, is the alternative, on the decision of which de- 
pends—according to the nature and truth of things, as 
they are in themselves, and according to the rule of right, 
and of perfect justice—man being approved and accepted 
of his Maker, and eternally blessed as good; or his being 
rejected, and ¢ursed as bad. And therefore the deter- 
mination of the tendency of man’s heart and nature, with 
respect to these terms, is that which is to be looked at, in 
order to determine whether his nature is good or evil, pure 
or corrupt, sound or ruined. If such be man’s nature, 
and the state of his heart, ‘hat he has an infallibly effec- 
tual propensity to the latter of those terms; then it is 
wholly impertinent to talk of the imnocent and kind 
actions, even of criminals themselves, surpassing their 
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crumes in numbers, and of the prevailing imnocence, good 
nature, industry, felicity, and cheerfulness of the greater 

art of mankind.” Let never so many thousands or mil- 
fone ‘of acts of honesty, good nature, &c. be supposed ; 
yet, by the supposition, there is an unfailing propensity to 
such moral evil, as in its dreadful consequences infinitely 
outweighs all effects or consequences of any supposed 
good. Surely that tendency, which, in effect, 1s an infalli- 
ble tendency to eternal destruction, is an infinitely dread- 
ful and pernicious tendency: and that nature and frame 
of mind, which implies such a tendency, must be an infi- 
nitely dreadful ane pernicious frame of mind. It would 
be much more absurd to suppose, that such a state of 
nature is not bad, under a notion of men doing more 
honest and kind things than evil ones; than to say, the 
state of that ship is good, for crossing the Atlantic ocean, 
though such as cannot hold together through the voyage, 
but will infallibly founder and sink, under a notion that it 
may probably go great purt of the way before it sinks, or 
that it will proceed and sail above water more hours than 
it will be in sinking: or, to pronounce that road a good 
road to go tosucha place, the greater part of which is 
plain and safe, though some parts of it are dangerous, and 
certainly fatal, to them that travel in it; or to call that a 
good propensity, which is an inflexible inclination to travel 
In such a way. 

A propensity to that sin which brings God’s eternal 
wrath and curse (which has been proved to belong to the 
nature of man) is evil, not only as it is calamitous and sor- 
rowful, ending in great natural evil; but as it is odious 
and detestable ; for by the supposition, it tends to that 
moral evil, by which the subject becomes odious in the 
sight of God, and liable, as such, to be condemned, and 
utterly rejected, and cursed by him. This also makes it 
evident, that the state which it has been proved mankind 
are in, is a corrupt state ina moral sense, that it is incon- 
sistent with the fulfilment of the law of God, which is the 
rule of moral rectitude and goodness. That tendency, 
which is opposite to what the moral law requires, and 
prone to that which the moral law utterly forbids, and 
eternally condemns, is doubtless a corrupt tendency, in a 
moral sense. 

So that this depravity is both odious, and also pernicious, 
fatal and destructive, in the highest sense ; as inevitably 
tending to that which implies man’s eternal ruin. It shows, 
that man, as he is by nature, is in a deplorable state, in 
the highest sense. And this proves that men do not come 
into the world perfectly innocent in the sight of God, and 
without any just exposedness to his displeasure. For the 
being by nature in a lost and ruined state, in the highest 
sense, 1s not consistent with being by nature in a state of 
favour with God. 

But if any should still insist on a notion of men’s good 
deeds exceeding their bad ones, and that, seeing the good 
more than countervails the evil, they cannot be properly 
denominated evil; all persons and things being most pro- 
perly denominated from that which prevails, and has the 
ascendant in them; I would say further, That if there is 
in man’s nature a tendency to guilt and ill desert, ina 
vast overbalance to virtue and merit; or a propensity to 
sin, the demerit of which is so great, that the value and 
merit of all the virtuous acts that ever he performs, are as 
nothing to it; then truly the nature of man may be said 
to be corrupt and evil. ; 

That this is the true case, may be demonstrated by what 
is evident of the infinite heiousness of sin against God, 
from the nature of things. The heinousness of this must 
rise in some proportion to the obligation we are under to 
regard the Divine Being; and that must be in some pro- 
portion to his worthiness of regard; which doubtless is 
infinitely beyond the worthiness of any of our fellow-crea- 
tures. But the merit of our respect or obedience to God is 
not infinite. The merit of respect to any being does not 
increase, but is rather diminished, in proportion to the 
obligations we are under in strict justice to pay him that 
respect. There is no great merit in paying a debt we owe, 
and by the highest possible obligations in strict justice are 
obliged to pay; but there is great demerit in refusing to 
pay it. That on such accounts as these, there is an infinite 
lemerit in all sin against God, which must therefore im- 
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mensely outweigh all the merit which can be supposed to 
be in our virtue, I think, is capable of full demonstration ; 
and that the futility of the objections which some have 
made against the argument, might most plainly be de- 
monstrated. But I shall omit a particular consideration 
of the evidence of this matter from the nature of things, as 
I study brevity, and lest any should cry out, metaphysics ! 
as the manner of some is, when any argument is handled 
against a tenet they are fond of, with a close and exact 
consideration of the nature of things. And this is not so 
necessary in the present case, inasmuch as the point 
asserted—that he who commits any one sin, has guilt and 
ill desert so great, that the value and merit of all the good 
which it is possible he should do in his whole life, is as 
nothing to it—is not only evident by metaphysics, but is 
plainly demonstrated by what has been shown to be fact, 
with respect to God’s own constitutions and dispensations 
towards mankind. Thus, whatever acts of virtue and 
obedience a man performs, yet if he trespasses in one point, 
is guilty of any the least sin, he—according to the law of 
God, and so according to the exact truth of things, and 
the proper demerit of sin—is exposed to be wholly cast 
out of favour with God, and subjected to his curse, to be 
utterly and eternally destroyed. This has been proved ; 
and shown to be the doctrine which Dr. T. abundantly 
teaches. 

But how can it be agreeable to the nature of things, and 
exactly consonant to everlasting truth and righteousness, 
thus to deal with a creature for the least sinful act, though 
he should perforrm ever so many thousands of honest and 
virtuous acts, to countervail the evil of that sin? Or how 
can it be agreeable to the exact truth and real demerit of 
things, thus wholly to cast off the deficient creature, with- 
out any regard to the merit of all his good deeds, unless 
that be in truth the case, that the value and merit of all 
those good actions, bear no proportion to the heinousness 
of the least sin? If it were not so, one would think, that 
however the offending person might have some proper 
punishment, yet seeing there is so much virtue to lay in 
the balance against the guilt, it would be agreeable to the 
nature of things, that he should find some favour, and not 
be altogether rejected, and made the subject of perfect and 
eternal destruction; and thus no account at all be made 
of all his virtue, so much as to procure him the least re- 
lief or hope. How can such a constitution represent sin 
in its proper colours, and according to its true nature and 
desert, (as Dr. T. says it does,) unless this be its true 
nature, that it is so bad, that even in the least instance it 
perfectly swallows up all the value of the sinner’s supposed 
good deeds, let them be ever so many. So that this matter 
is not left to our metaphysics, or philosophy; the great 
lawgiver, and infallible judge of the universe, has clearly 
decided it, in the revelation he has made of what is agree- 
able to exact truth, justice, and the nature of things, in his 
revealed law, or rule of righteousness. 

He that in any respect or degree is a transgressor of 

God’s law, is a wicked man, yea, wholly wicked in the 
eye of the law; all his goodness being esteemed nothing, 
having no account made of it, when taken together with 
his wickedness. And therefore, without any regard to his 
righteousness, he is, by the sentence of the law, and so by 
the voice of truth and justice, to be treated as worthy to 
be rejected, abhorred, and cursed for ever; and must be 
so, unless grace interpose, to cover his transgression. But 
men are really, in themselves, what they are in the eye of 
the law, and by the voice of strict equity and justice ; 
however they may be looked upon, and treated by infinite 
and unmerited mercy. 
_ So that, on the whole, it appears, all mankind have an 
infallibly effectual propensity to that moral evil, which 
infinitely outweighs the value of all the good that can be . 
in them; and have such a disposition of heart, that the 
certain consequence of it is, their being, in the eye of per- 
fect truth and righteousness, wicked men. And I leave 
all to judge, whether such a disposition be not in the eye 
of truth a depraved disposition ? 

Agreeable to these things, the Scripture represents all 
mankind, not only as having guilt, but immense guilt, 
which they can have no merit or worthiness to countervail. 
Such is the representation we have in Matt. xviii. 21, to 
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the end. There, on Peter's inquiring, How often his brother 
should trespass against him, and he feret him, whether 
until seven times? Christ replies, £ say not unto thee, 
until seven times, but until seventy times seven ; apparently 
meaning, that he should esteem no number of offences too 
many, and no degree of injury it is possible our neighbour 
should be guilty of towards us too great, to be forgiven. 
For which this reason is given in the parable following, 
that if ever we obtain forgiveness and favour with God, he 
Must pardon that guilt and injury towards his majesty, 
which is immensely greater than the greatest injuries that 
ever men are guilty of one towards another; yea, than the 
sum of all their injuries put together, let them be ever so 
many, and ever so great; so that the latter would be but 
as an hundred pence to ten thousand talents, which im- 
mense debt we owe to God, and have nothing to pay; 
which implies, that we have no merit to countervail any 
part of our guilt. And this must be, because if all that 
may be called virtue in us, be compared with our ill desert, 
it is in the sight of God as nothing to it. The parable is 
not to represent Peter’s case in particular, but that of all 
who then were, or ever should be, Christ’s disciples ; as 
appears by the conclusion of the discourse, (ver. 35.) “So 
likewise shall my heavenly Father do, if ye, from your 
hearts, forgive not every one his brother their trespasses.” 
Therefore how absurd must it be for Christians to ob- 
ject, against the depravity of man’s nature, a greater num- 
ber of innocent and kind actions, than of crimes; and to 
talk of a prevailing innocency, good nature, industry, and 
cheerfulness of the greater part of mankind! Infinitely 
more absurd, than it would be to insist, that the domestic 
of a prince was not a bad servant, because though some- 
times he contemned and affronted his master to a great 
degree, yet he did not spit in his master’s face so often as 
he performed acts of service. More absurd, than it would 
be to affirm, that his spouse was a good wife to him, be- 
cause, although she committed adultery, and that with the 
slaves and scoundrels sometimes, yet she did not do this 
so often as she did the duties of a wife. These notions 
would be absurd, because the crimes are too heinous to be 
atoned for, by many honest actions of the servant or spouse 
of the prince; there being a vast disproportion between 
the merit of the one, and the ill desert of the other: but 
infinitely less, than that between the demerit of our of- 
fences against God, and the value of our acts of obedience. 
Thus I have gone through with my first argument; 
having shown the evidence of the truth of the proposition 
laid down at first, and proved its consequence. But there 
are many other things, that manifest a very corrupt ten- 
dency or disposition in man’s nature, in his present state, 
which I shall take notice of in the following sectvons. 


SECT. IV. 


The depravity of nature appears by a propensity in all to sin 
immediately, as soon as they are capable of ut, and to sin 
continually and progressively ; and also by the remains 
of sin in the best of men. 


Tur great depravity of man’s nature appears, not only 
in that they universally commit sin, who spend any long 
time in the world ; but in that men are naturally so prone 
to sin, that none ever fail of mediately transgressing God’s 
law, and so of bringing infinite guilt on themselves, and 
exposing themselves to eternal perdition, as soon as they 
are capable of it. 

The Scriptures are so very express upon it, that all man- 
kind, all flesh, all the world, every man living, are guilty 
of sin; that it must at least be understood, every one 


% If any should object, that this is an overstraining of things; and that it 
supposes a greater niceness and exactness than is observed in scripture re- 
presentations, to infer from these expressions, that all men sin immediately 
as soon as ever they are capable of it. To this I would say, that I think the 
arguments used are truly solid, and do really and justly conclude, either 
that men are born guilty, and so are chargeable with sin before they come 
to act for themselves, or else commitsin immediately, without the least time 
intervening, after they are capable of understanding their obligations to God, 
and reflecting on themselves; and that the Scripture clearly determines, 
there is not one such person in the world, free from sin. But whether this 
be straining things to too great an exactness, or not; yet I suppose, none 
that do not entirely set aside the sense of such scriptures as have been men- 
tioned, and deny those propositions which Dr. T. himself allows to be con- 
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capable of active duty to God, or of sin against him. There 
are multitudes in the world, who have but very lately be- 
gun to exert their faculties, as moral agents ; and so have 
but just entered on their state trial, as acting for them- 
selves: many thousands constantly, who have not lived 
one month, or week, or day, since they have arrived at any 
period that can be assigned (for the commencement of 
their agency) from their birth to twenty years of age. 
Now—if there be not a strong propensity in men’s nature 
to sin, that should, as it were, hurry them on to speedy 
transgression, and if they have no guilt previous to their 
personal sinning—what should hinder, but that there might 
always be a great number, who have hitherto kept them- 
selves free from sin, and have perfectly obeyed God’s law, 
and so are righteous in his sight, with the righteousness of 
the law? And who, if they should be called out of the 
world without any longer trial, as great numbers die at all 
periods of life, would be justified by the deeds of the law ? 
And _ how then can it be true, that in God’s sight no man 
living can be justified, that no man can be just with God, 
and that by the deeds of the law no flesh can be justified, 
because by the law is the knowledge of sin? And what 
should hinder but that there may always be many in the 
world—who are capable subjects of instruction and coun- 
sel, and of prayer to God—for whom the calls of God’s 
word to repentance, to seek pardon through the blood of 
Christ, aide to forgive others their injuries because they need 
that God should forgive them, would not be proper ; and 
for whom the Lord’s prayer is not switable, wherein Christ 
directs all his followers to pray, that God would forgive 
their sins, as they forgive those that trespass against 
them ? 

If there are any in the world—though but lately become 
capable of acting for themselves, as subjects of God’s law 
—who are perfectly free from sin ; such are most likely to be 
found among the children of Christian parents, who give 
them the most pious education, and set them the best ex- 
amples. And therefore, such would never be so likely to 
be found in any part or age of the world, as in the primitive 
Christian church, in the first age of Christianity, (the age of 
the church’s greatest purity,) so long after Christianity had 
been established, that there had been time for great num- 
bers of children to be born, and educated by those primi- 
tive Christians. It was in that age, and in such a part of 
that age, that the apostle John wrote his first epistle to the 
Christians. But if there was then a number of them come 
to understanding, who were perfectly free from sin, why 
should he write as he does? 1 John i. 8, 9,10. “ If we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we make 
him a liar, and the truth is not in us.”* 

Again, the reality and greatness of the depravity of 
man’s nature appears in this, That he has a prevailing pro- 
pensity to be continually sinning against God. What has 
been observed above, will clearly prove this. That same 
disposition of nature, which is an effectual propensity to 
immediate sin, amounts to a propensity to continual sin. 
Fora being prone to continual sinning, is nothing but a 
proneness to immediate sin continued. Such appears to be 
the tendency of nature to sin, that as soon as ever man is 
capable, it causes him immediately to sin, without suffer- 
ing any considerable time to pass without sin. And there- 
fore, if the same propensity be continued undiminished, 
there will be an equal tendency to immediate sinning again, 
without any considerable time passing. And so the satne 
will always be a disposition still immediately to sin, with 
as little time passing without sin afterwards, as at first. 
The only reason that can be given why sinning must be 


tained in some of them, will deny they prove, that no considerable time 
passes after men are capable of acting for themselves, as the subjects of 
God's law, before they are guilty of sin; because if the time were con- 
siderable, it would be great enough to deserve to be taken notice of, as an 
exception to such universal propositions, as, 27 thy sight shall no man living 
be justified, &c. And if this be allowed, that men are so prone to sin, that 
in fact all mankind do sin, as it were, immediately after they come to be 
capable of it, or fail not to sin so soon, that no considerable time passes 
before they run into transgression against God; it does not much alter the 
case, as to the present argument. If the time of freedom from sin be so 
small, as not to be worthy of notice in the forementioned universal propo- 
sitions of Scripture, it is also so small, as not to be worthy of notice in the 


present argument, 
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immediate at first, is that the disposition is so great, that it 
will not suffer any considerable time to pass without sin : 
and therefore, the same disposition being continued in 
equal degree, without some new restraint, or contrary 
tendency, it will still equally tend to the same effect. And 
though it is true, the propensity may be diminished, or have 
restraints laid upon it, by the gracious oe of Provi- 
dence, or the merciful influences of God’s Spirit ; yet this is 
not owing to nature. That strong propensity of nature, by 
which men are so prone to immediate sinning at first, has 
no tendency in itself to a diminution ; but rather to an i- 
crease ; as the continued exercise of an evil disposition, in 
repeated actual sins, tends to strengthen it more and more: 
agreeable to that observation of Dr. T.’s, p. 228. “ We are 
apt to be drawn into sin by bodily appetites, and when 
once we are under the government of these appetites, it is 
at least exceeding difficult, if not impracticable, to recover 
ourselves, by the mere force of reason.” ‘The increase of 
strength of disposition in such a case, is as in a falling 
body, the strength of its tendency to descend is continually 
increased, so long as its motion is continued. Not only a 
constant commission of sin, but a constant increase in the 
habits and practice of wickedness, is the true tendency of 
man’s depraved nature, if unrestrained by divine grace ; as 
the true tendency of the nature of a heavy body, if ob- 
stacles are removed, is not only to fall with a continual 
motion, but with a constantly increasing motion. And we 
see, that increasing iniquity is actually the consequence of 
natural depravity, in most men, notwithstanding all the re- 
straints they have. Dispositions to evil are commonly 
much stronger in adult persons, than in children, when 
they first begin to act in the world as rational creatures. 

If sin be such a thing as Dr. T. himself represents it, p. 
69. “a thing of an odious and destructive nature, the cor- 
ruption and ruin of our nature, and infinitely hateful to 
God ;” then such a propensity to continual and increasing 
sin, must be a very evil disposition. And if we may judge 
of the perniciousness of an inclination of nature, by the 
evil of the effect it naturally tends to, the propensity of 
man’s nature must be evil indeed: for the soul being im- 
mortal, as Dr. T. acknowledges, p. 94. S. it will follow 
from what has been observed above, that man has a natural 
disposition to one of these two things; either to an increase 
of wickedness without end, or till wickedness comes to be 
so great, that the capacity of his nature will not allow it to 
be greater. This being what his wickedness will come to 
by its natural tendency, if divine grace does not prevent, it 
may as truly be said to be the effect which man’s natural 
corruption tends to, as that an acorn in a proper soil, truly 
tends by its nature to become a great tree. 

Again, That sin which is remaining in the hearts of the 
best men on earth, makes it evident, that man’s nature is 
corrupt, as he comes into the world. A remaining depravity 
of heart in the greatest saints, may be argued from the sins 
of most of those who are set forth in Scripture as the most 
eminent instances and examples of virtue and piety: and 
is also manifest from this, that the Scripture represents all 
God’s children as standing in need of chastisement. Heb. 
xil. 6, 7, 8. “ For whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth ; 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.—What son is 
he, whom the father chasteneth not!—If ye are without 
chastisement, then are ye bastards, and not sons.” But 
this is directly and fully asserted in some places; as in 
Eccles. vii. 20. “ There is not a just man upon earth, that 
doeth good, and sinneth not.” Which is as much as to 
say, there is no man on earth, that is so just, as to have 
attained to such a degree of righteousness, as not to com- 
mit any sin. Yea, the apostle James speaks of all Chris- 
tians as often sinning, or committing many sins; even in 
that primitive age of the christian church, an age distin- 
guished from all others by eminent attainments in holi- 
ness : Jam. ili. 2. “ In many things we all offend.” And 
that there is pollution in the hearts of all antecedent to all 
means for purification, is very plainly declared in Prov. xx. 
9. “ Who can say, | have made my heart clean, I am pure 
from my sin?” 

According to Dr. T. men come into the world wholly 
free from sinful propensities. And if so, it appears from 
what has been already said, there would be nothing to 
hinder, but that many, without being better than they are 
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by nature, might perfectly avoid the commission of sin 
But much more might this be the case with men after 
they had, by care, diligence, and good practice, attained 
those positive habits of virtue, whereby they are at a much 
greater distance from sin, than they were naturally :— 
which this writer supposes to be the case with many 
good men. But since the Scripture teaches us, that the 
best men in the world do often commit sin, and have 
remaining pollution of heart, this makes it abundantly 
evident, that men, when they are no otherwise than they 
were by nature, without any of those virtuous attainments, 
have a sinful depravity ; yea, must have great corruption 
of nature. 


SECT, V. \ 


The depravity of nature appears, in that the general con- 
sequence of the state and tendency of man’s nature is a 
much greater degree of sin, than righteousness ; not 
only with respect to value and demerit, but matter and 
quantity. 


I nave before shown, that there is a propensity in man’s 
nature to that sin, which in heinousness and ill desert im- 
mensely outweighs all the value and merit of any supposed 
good, that may be in him, or that he can do. I now pro- 
ceed to say further, that such is man’s nature, in his pre- 
sent state, that it tends to this lamentable effect, that there 
should at all times, through the course of his life, be at 
Jeast much more sin, than righteousness; not only as to 
weight and value, but as to matter and measure ; more dis- 
agreement of heart and practice from the law of God, and 
from the law of nature and reason, than agreement and 
conformity. The law of God is the rule of right,as Dr. T. 
often calls it: It is the measure of virtue and sin : so much 
agreement as there is with this rule, so much is there of 
rectitude, righteousness, or true virtue, and no more; and 
so much disagreement as there is with this rule, so much 
sin is there. Having premised this, the following things 
may be here observed. 

I. The degree of disagreement from this rule of right is 

to be determined, not only by the degree of distance from 
it in excess, but also in defect ; or in other words, not only 
in positive transgression, or doing what is forbidden, but 
also in withholding what is requi7ed. The divine Lawgiver 
does as much prohibit the one as the other, and does as 
much charge the latter as asinful breach of his law, expos- 
ing to his eternal wrath and curse, as the former. Thus 
at the day of judgment, as described Matt. xxv. The 
wicked are condemned as cursed, to everlasting jp for 
their sin in defect and omission: I was an hungred, and ye 
gave me no meat, Fc. And the case is thus, not only when 
the defect is in word or behaviour, but in the inward tem- 
per and exercise of the mind. 1 Cor. xvi. 22. “ If any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema 
Maranatha.” Dr. T. speaking of the sentence and punish- 
ment of the wicked, (Matt. xxv.-41, 46.) says, p. 159. 
“It was manifestly for wan? of benevolence, love, and 
compassion to their fellow-creatures, that they were con- 
demned.” And elsewhere, as was observed before, he 
says, that the law of God extends to the latent principles of 
sin to forbid them, and to condemn to eternal destruction 
for them. And if so, it doubtless also extends to the in- 
ward principles of holiness, to reguire them, and in like 
manner to condemn for the want of them. 
_ Ll. The sum of our duty to God, required in his law, 
Is LOVE; taking love ina large sense, for the true regard of 
our hearts to Gop, implying esteem, honour, benevolence 
gratitude, complacence, &c. This is not only very plain 
by the Scripture, but it is evident in itself. “The sum of 
what the law of God requires, is doubtless obedience to 
that law: no law can require more than that it be obeyed. 
But it is manifest, that obedience is nothing, any otherwise 
than as a testimony of the respect of our hearts to God: 
without the heart, man’s external acts are no more than the 
motions of the limbs of a wooden image; have no more of 
the nature of either sin or righteousness. It must there- 
fore needs be, that /ove to God, the respect of the heart, 
must be the sum of the duty required in his law. 

III. It therefore appears from the premises, that whoso- 
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ever withholds more of that love or respect of heart from 
God, which his law requires, than he affords, has more sin 
than righteousness. Not only he that has less divine love, 
than passions and affections which are opposite; but also 
he that does not love God half so ratich as he ought, or 
has reason to do, has justly more wrong than right imputed 
to him, according to the law of God, and the law of reason g 
he has more irregularity than rectitude, with regard to the 
law of love. The sinful disrespect of his heart towards 
God, is greater than his respect to him. 

But what considerate person is there, even among the 
more virtuous part of mankind, but would be ashamed to 
say, and profess before God or men, that he loves God 
half so much as he ought to do; or that he exercises one 
half of that esteem, honour, and gratitude towards God, 
which would be altogether becoming him; considering 
what God is, and what great manifestations he has made 
of his transcendent excellency and goodness, and what 
benefits he receives from him? And if few or none of the 
best of men can with reason and truth make even such a 
epee how far from it must the generality of man- 

ind be? 

The chief and most fundamental of al] the commands of 
the moral law, requires us to love the Lord our God with 
all our hearts, and with all our souls, with all our strength, 
and all our mind: that is, plainly, with all that is within 
us, or to-the utmost capacity of our nature. God is in 
himself worthy of infinitely greater love, than any creature 
can exercise towards him; love equal to his perfections, 
which are infinite. God loves himself with no greater 
love than be is worthy of, when he loves himself infinitely ; 
but we can give God no more than we fave. Therefore, if 
we give him so much, if we love him to the utmost extent 
of the faculties of our nature, we are excused. But when 
what is proposed, is only that we should love him as much 
as our capacity will allow, all excuse of want of capacity 
ceases, and obligation takes hold of us ; and we are cae 
less obliged to love God to the utmost of what is possible 
for us, with such faculties, and such opportunities and ad- 
vantages to know God, as we have. And it is evidently 
implied in this great commandment of the law, that our 
love to God should be so great, as to have the most abso- 
lute possession of all the soul, and the perfect govern- 
ment ofall the principles and springs of action that are in 
our nature. 

Though it is not easy, precisely to fix the limits of man’s 
capacity, as to love to God; yet in general we may deter- 
mine, that his capacity of love is coextended with his ca- 
pacity of knowledge: the exercise of the understanding 
opens the way for the exercise of the other faculty. Now, 
though we cannot have any proper positive understanding 
of God’s infinite excellency ; yet the capacity of the hu- 
man understanding is very great, and may be extended far. 
It is needless to dispute, how far man’s knowledge may be 
said to be strictly comprehensive of things that are very 
great, as of the extent of the expanse of the heavens, &c. 
The word comprehensive, seems to be ambiguous. But 
doubtless we are capable of some proper positive under- 
standing of the greatness of these things, in comparison of 
other things that we know. We are capable of some clear 
understanding of the greatness or considerableness of a 
whole nation; or of the whole world of mankind, as vastly 
exceeding that of a particular person or family. We can 
positively understand, that the whole globe of the earth is 
vastly greater than a particular hill or mountain. And can 
have some good positive apprehension of the starry heavens, 
as so greatly exceeding the globe of the earth, that the lat- 
ter is as it were nothing to it. So the human faculties are 
capable of a real and clear understanding of the greatness, 
glory, and goodness of God, and of our dependence upon 
him, from the manifestations which God has made of him- 
self to mankind, as being beyond all expression above that 
of the most excellent human friend, or earthly object. And 
so we are capable of esteem and dove to God, which shall 
be proportionable, much exceeding that which we have to 
any creature. E 

These things may help us to form some judgment, how 
vastly the generality of mankind fall below their duty, with 
respect to love to God ; yea, how far they are from coming 
half way to that height of love, which is agreeable to the 
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rule of right. Surely if our esteem of God, desires after 
him, and delight in him, were such as become us, con- 
sidering the things forementioned, they would exceed our 
regard to other things, as the heavens are high above the 
earth, and would swallow up all other affections like a 
deluge. But how far, how exceeding far, are the gener- 
ality of the world from any appearance of being influenced 
and governed by such a degree of divine love as this! 

If we consider the love of God, with respect to one ex- 
ercise of it, gratitude, how far indeed do the generality of 
mankind come short of the rule of right and reason in this ! 
If we consider how various, innumerable, and vast the 
benefits we receive from God, how infinitely great and 
wonderful that grace, which is revealed and offered to 
them who live under the gospel—in that eternal salvation 
which is procured by God giving his only-begotten Son to 
die for sinners—and also how unworthy we are all, deserv- 
ing (as Dr. T. confesses) eternal perdition under God’s 
wrath and curse—how great is the gratitude that would 
become us, who are the subjects of so many and great 
benefits! What grace is this towards poor sinful lost 
mankind, set before us in so affecting a manner, as in the 
extreme sufferings of the Son of God; who was carried 
through those pains by a love stronger than death, a love 
that conquered those mighty agonies, a love whose length 
and breadth, and depth and height, passes knowledge ? 
But oh! what poor returns !—How little the gratitude ! 
How low, how cold and inconstant, the affection in the 
best, compared with the obligation! And what then shall 
be said of the gratitude of the generality ? Or rather, who 
can express the ingratitude? 

If the greater part of them who are called Christians, 
were no enemies to Christ in heart and practice, were not 
governed by principles opposite to him and his gospel, but 
had some real love and gratitude; yet if their love falls 
vastly short of the obligation, or occasion given, they are 
guilty of shameful and odious ingratitude. As, when a 
man has been the subject of some instance of transcendent 
generosity, whereby he has been relieved from the most 
extreme calamity, and brought into very opulent, honour- 
able, and happy circumstances, by a benefactor of excel- 
lent character; and yet expresses no more gratitude on 
such an occasion, than would be requisite for some kind- 
ness comparatively infinitely small, he may justly fall 
under the imputation of vile unthankfulness, and of much 
more ingratitude than gratitude ; though he may have no 
ill will to his benefactor, or no positive affection of mind 
contrary to thankfulness and benevolence. What is odi- 
ous in him is his defect, whereby he falls so vastly below 
his duty. 

Dr. Turnbu!] abundantly insists, that the forces of the 
affections naturally in man are well proportioned ; and often 
puts a question to this purpose,—How man’s nature could 
bave been better constituted in this respect? How the 
affections of his heart could have been better proportion- 
ed ?—I will now mention one instance, out of many that 
might be mentioned. Man, if his heart were not de- 
praved, might have had a disposition to grafztude to God 
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towards nen for their injurics. When I say, in propor- 
tion, | mean considering the greatness and number of fa- 
vours and injuries, and the degree in which the one and 
the other are unmerited, and the benefit received by the 
former, and the damage sustained by the latter. Is there 
not an apparent and vast difference and inequality in the 
dispositions to these two kinds of affection, in the gene- 
rality of both old and young, adult persons and little chil- 
dren? How ready is resentment for injuries received from 
men! And how easily is it raised in most, at least to an 
equality with the desert! And is it so with respect to 
gratitude for benefits received from God, in any degree of 
comparison? Dr. Turnbull pleads for the natural disposi- 
tion to anger for injuries, as being good and useful: but 
surely gratitude to God, if we were inclined to it, would be 
at least as good and useful as the other. ; 

How far the generality of mankind are from their duty, 
with respect to love to God, will further appear, if we con- 
sider that we are obliged not only to love him with a love 
of gratitude for benefits received; but true love to Ged 
primarily consists in a supreme regard to him for what he 
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is in himself. The tendency of true virtue is to treat every 
thing as it is, and according to its nature. And if we re- 
gard the Most High according to the infinite dignity and 
glory of his nature, we shall esteem and love him with all 
our heart and soul, and to the utmost of the capacity of 
our nature, on this account ; and not primarily because he 
has promoted our interest. If God be infinitely excellent 
in himself, then he is infinitely lovely on that account ; 
or in other words, infinitely worthy to be loved. And 
doubtless, if he be worthy to be loved for this, then he 
ought to be loved for it. And it is manifest, there can be 
no true love to him, if he be not loved for what he is in 
himself. For if we love him not for his own sake, but for 
something else, then our love is not terminated on him, 
but on something else, as its ultimate object. That is no 
true value for infinite worth, which implies no value for 
that worthiness in itself considered, but only on the account 
of something foreign. Our esteem of God is fundamen- 
tally defective, if it be not primarily for the excellency of 
his nature, which is the foundation of all that is valuable 
in him in any respect. If we love not “7 because he is 
what he is, but only because he is proft/a’.c to us, in truth 
we love him not at all: if we seem to love him, our love 
is not to him, but to something else. 

And now I must leave it to every one to judge for him- 
self, from his own opportunities of observation and infor- 
mation concerning mankind, how little there is of this 
disinterested love to God, this pure divine affection, in the 
world., How very little indeed in comparison of other af- 
fections altogether diverse, which perpetually urge, actuate, 
and govern mankind, and keep the world, through all 
nations and ages, in a continual agitation and commotion ! 
This is an evidence of a horrid contempt of God. It 
would justly he esteemed a great instance of disrespect 
and contempt of a prince, if one of his subjects, when he 
came into his house, should set him below his meanest 
slave. But in setting the infinite Jenovan below earthly 
objects and enjoyments, men degrade him below those 
things, between which and him there is an infinitely greater 
distance, than between the highest earthly potentate and 
the most abject of mortals. Such a conduct as the gene- 
rality of men are guilty of towards God, continually and 
through all ages, in innumerable respects, would be ac- 
counted the most vile contemptuous treatment of a fellow- 
creature, of distinguished dignity. Particularly men’s 
treatment of the offers God makes of himself to them as 
their friend, their father, their God, and everlasting por- 
tion; their treatment of the exhibitions he- has made of 
his unmeasurable love, and the boundless riches of his 
grace in Christ, attended with earnest repeated calls, 
counsels, expostulations, and entreaties ; as also of the most 
dreadful threatenings of his eternal displeasure and ven- 
geance. 

Before I finish this section, it may be proper to say 
something in reply to an objection, some may be ready to 
make, against the force of this argument—that men do not 
come half-way to that degree of love to God, which be- 
comes them, and is their duty. The objection is this: 
That the argument seems to prove too much, in that it 
will prove, that even good men themselves have more sin 
than holiness ; which also has been supposed. But if this 
were true, it would follow, that sin is the prevalent prin- 
ciple even in good men, and that it is the principle which 
has the predominancy in the heart and practice of the truly 
pious; which is plainly contrary to the word of God. 

_ I answer, If it ie indeed so, that there is more sin, con- 
sisting in detect of required holiness, than there is of 
holiness, in good men in this world ; yet it will not follow, 
that sin has the chief government of their heart and prac- 
tice, for two reasons. 

1. They may love God more than other things, and yet 
there may not be so much love, as there is want of due 
love ; or in other words, they may love God more than the 
world, and therefore the love of God may be predominant, 
and yet may not love God near half so much as they 
ought to do. This need not be esteemed a paradox : 
person may love a father, or some great friend and bene- 
actor, of a very excellent character, more than some other 
object, a thousand times less worthy of his esteem and 
attection, and yet love him ten times less than he ought ; 
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and so be chargeable, all things considered, with a defi- 
ciency in respect and gratitude, that is very unbecoming 
and hateful. If love to God prevails above the love of 
other things, then virtue will prevail above evil affections, 
or positive principles of sin ; by which principles it is, that 
sin has a positive power and influence. For evil affec- 
tions radically consist in inordinate love to other things 
besides God: and therefore, virtue prevailing beyond 
these, will have the governing influence. The predomi- 
nance of the love of God in the hearts of good men, is more 
from the nature of the object loved, and the nature of the 

rinciple of true love, than the degree of the principle. 
The object is one of supreme loveliness ; immensely above 
all other objects in worthiness of regard; and it is by 
such a transcendent excellency, that he is God, and worthy 
to be regarded and adored as God: and he that truly 
loves God, loves him as God. True love acknowledges 
him to be divinely and supremely excellent; and must 
arise from some knowledge, sense, and conviction of his 
worthiness of supreme respect : and though the sense and 
view of it may be very imperfect, and the love that arises 
from it in like manner imperfect; yet if there be any 
realizing view of such divine excellency, it must cause the 
heart to respect God above all. 

2. Another reason, why a principle of holiness main- 
tains the dominion in the hearts of good men, is the nature 
of the covenant of grace, and the promises of that cove- 
nant, on which true christian virtue relies, and which 
engage God’s strength and assistance to be on its side, and 
to help it against its enemy, that it may not be overcome. 
The just live by faith. Holiness in the Christian, or his 
spiritual life, is maintained, as it has respect by faith 
to its author and finisher, and derives strength and 
efficacy from the divine fountain, and by this means 
overcomes. For, as the apostle says, This is the victory 
that overcomes the world, even our faith. It is our faith in 
him who has promised never to leave nor forsake his 
people ; not to forsake the works of his own hands, nor 
suffer his people to be tempted above their ability ; that 
his grace shal be sufficient for them, his strength be made 
perfect in weakness ; and that where he has begun a good 
work he will carry it on to the day of Christ. 
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The corruplion of man’s nature appears by its tendency, 
in its present state, lo an extreme degree of folly and 
stupidity in matters of religion. 


Ir appears, that man’s nature is greatly depraved, by an 
apparent proneness to an exceeding stupidity and sottish- 
ness in those things wherein his duty and main interest 
are chiefly concerned. I shall instance in two things, viz. 
men’s proneness to idolatry ; and a general, great disre- 
gard of eternal things, in them who live under the light of 
the gospel. 

It is manifest, in the first instance, that man’s nature in 
its present state is attended with a great propensity to for- 
sake the acknowledgment and worship of the true God, 
and to fall into the most stupid idolatry. This has been 
sufficiently proved by known fact, on abundant trial : in- 
somuch as the world of mankind in general (excepting one 
small people, miraculously delivered and preserved) 
through all nations, in all parts of the world, ages after 
ages, continued without the knowledge and worship of the 
true God, and overwhelmed in gross idolatry, without the 
least appearance or prospect of its recovering itself from so 
great blindness, or returning from its brutish principles and 
customs, till delivered by divine grace. 

In order to the most Just arguing from fact, concernin 
the tendency of man’s nature, as that is in itself, it shoul 
be inquired what the event has been, where nature has 
been left to itself, to operate according to its own tendency, 
with least opposition made to it by any thing supernatural ; 
rather than in exempt places, where the infinite power and 
grace of God have interposed, and extraordinary means 
have been used to stem the current, and bring men to true 
religion and virtue. As to the means by which God’s 
people of old, in the line of Abraham, were delivered and 
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preserved from idolatry, they were miraculous, and of 
mere grace. aoe which, they were often re- 
Prete into the notions and ways of the heathen; and 
when they had backslidden, never were recovered, but by 
divine gracious interposition. And as to the means by 
which many gentile nations have been delivered since the 
days of the gospel, they are such as have been wholly 
owing to the most wonderful, miraculous, and infinite 
ce. God was under no obligation to bestow on the 
eathen world greater advantages than they had in the 
ages of their gross darkness; as appears by the fact, that 
God actually did not, for so long a time, bestow greater 
advantages. 

Dr. T. himself observes, (Key, p. 1.) That in about four 
hundred years after the flood, the generality of mankind 
were fallen into idolatry. And thus it was every where 
through the world, excepting among that people that was 
saved and preserved by a constant series of miracles, 
through a variety of countries, nations, and climates, great 
enough—and through successive changes, revolutions, and 
ages, numerous enough—to bea sufficient trial of what man- 
kind are prone to, if there be any such thing as a suf 
ficient trial. 

That men should forsake the true God for idols, is an 
evidence of the most astonishing folly and stupidity, by 
God’s own testimony, Jer. ii. 12, 13. “ Be astonished, O 
ye heavens, at this, and be ye horribly afraid, be ye very 
desolate, saith the Lord: for my people have committed 
two evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
waters, and have hewed out to themselves cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.” And that mankind in 
general did thus, so soon after the flood, was from the evil 
propensity of their hearts, and because they did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge ; as is evident by Rom. i. 
28. And the universality of the effect shows that the 
cause was universal, and not any thing belonging to the 
particular circumstances of one, or only some nations or 
ages, but something belonging to that nature, which is 
common to all nations, and which remains the same 
through all ages. And what other cause could this great 
effect possibly arise from, but a depraved disposition, 
iaeunal all mankind? It could not arise from want of a 
sufficient capacity or means of knowledge. This is in 
effect confessed on all hands. Dr. Turnbull (Chris. Phil. 
p- 21.) says: “ The existence of one infinitely powerful, 
wise, and good mind, the Author, Creator, Upholder, and 
Governor of all things, is a truth that lies plain and obvi- 
ous to all that will but think.” And (ibid. p. 245.) “ Moral 
knowledge, which is the most important of all knowledge, 
may easily be acquired by all men.” And again, (ibid. p. 
292 ye Every man by himself, if he would duly employ 
his mind in the contemplation of the works of God about 
him, or in the examination of his own frame,—might 
make very great progress in the knowledge of the wisdom 
and goodness of God. ‘This all men, generally een 
might do, with very little assistance; for they have all 
sufficient abilities for thus employing their minds, and 
have all sufficient time for it.” Mr. Locke says, (Hum. 
Und. p. iv. chap. iv. - 242. edit. 11.) “ Our own exist- 
ence, and the sensible parts of the universe, offer the 
proofs of a Deity so clearly and cogently to our thoughts, 
that I deem it impossible for a considerate man to with- 
stand them. For I judge it as certain and clear a truth, 
as can any where be delivered, that the invisible things of 
God are clearly seen from the creation of the world, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and godhead.”” And Dr. T. himself (in p. 78.) 
says, “ The light given to all ages and nations of the 
world, is sufficient for the knowledge and practice of their 
duty.” And (p. 111, 112.) citing those words of the 
apostle, Rom. u. 14, 15. he says, “ This clearly supposes 
that the Gentiles, who were then in the world, might have 
done the things contained in the law by nature, or their 
natural power.” And in one of the next sentences he 
says, “The apostle, in Rom. i. 19, 20, 21. affirms that the 
Gentiles had light sufficient to have seen God’s eternal 
power and godhead, in the works of creation ; and that 
the reason why they did not glorify him as God, was be- 
cause they became vain in their imaginations, and had 
darkened their foolish heart; so that they were without 
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excuse. And in his paraphrase on those verses in the 1st 
of Rom. he speaks of the very heathens, that were with- 
out a written revelation, as having that clear and evident 
discovery of God’s being and perfections, that they are 
inexcusable in not glorifying him suitably to his excellent 
nature, and as the author of their being and enjoyments.” 
And (p. 146. S.) he says, “ God affords every man suf 
ficient light to know his duty.” If all ages and nations 
of the world have sufficient light for the knowledge of 
God, and their duty to him, then even such nations and 
ages, in which the most brutish ignorance and _barbarity 
prevailed, had sufticient light, if they had but a disposition 
to improve it; and then much more those of the heathen, 
which were more knowing and polished, and in ages 
wherein arts and learning Thad made greatest advances. 
But even in such nations and ages, there was no advance 
made towards true religion; as Dr. Winder observes, 
(Hist. of Knowl. vol. ii. p. 336.) in the following words ; 
“The pagan religion degenerated into greater absurdity, 
the further it proceeded ; and it prevailed in all its height 
of absurdity, when the pagan nations were polished to the 
height. Though they set out with the talents of reason, 
and had solid foundations of information to build upon, it 
in fact proved, that with all their strengthened faculties, 
and growing powers of reason, the edifice of religion rose 
in the most absurd deformities and disproportions, and 
gradually went on in the most irrational, disproportioned, 
incongruous systems, of which the most easy dictates of 
reason would have demonstrated the absurdity. They 
were contrary to all just calculations in moral mathe- 
matics?” He observes, “ that their grossest abominations 
first began in Hzypt, where was an ostentation of the 
greatest progress in learning and science: and they never 
renounced clearly any of their abominations, or openly 
returned to the worship of the one true God, the Creator 
of all things, and to ihe original, genuine sentiments of 
the highest and most venerable antiquity. The pagan re- 
ligion continued in this deep state of corruption to the 
last. The pagan philosophers, and inquisitive men, made 
great improvements in many sciences, and even in mo- 
rality itself; yet the inveterate absurdities of pagan 
idolatry remained without remedy. Every temple smoked 
with incense to the sun and moon, and other inanimate 
material luminaries, and earthly elements, to Jupiter, Juno, 
Mars, and Venus, &e. the patrons and examples of almost 
every vice. Hecatombs bled on the altars of a thousand 
gods ; as mad superstition inspired. And this was not the 
disgrace of our ignorant untaught northern countries only ; 
but even at Athens itself, the infamy reigned, and circu- 
lated through all Greece; and finally prevailed, amidst 
all their learning and politeness, under the Pto/emies in 
Egypt, and the Cesars at Rome. Now if the knowledge 
of the pagan world, in religion, proceeded no further than 
this ; if they retained all their deities, even the most absurd 
of them all, their deified beasts, and deified men, even to 
the last breath of pagan power: we may justly ascribe 
the great improvements in the world, on the subject. of 
religion, to divine revelation, either vouchsafed in the be- 
ginning, when this knowledge was competently clear and 
copious; or at the death of paganism, when this light 
shone forth in its consummate lustre at the coming of 
Christ.”’ 

Dr. T. often speaks of the idolatry of the heathen world, 
as great wickedness, in which they were wholly inexcus- 
able; and yet often speaks of their case as remediless, 
and of them as being dead in sin, and unable to recover 
themselves. If so, and yet, according to his own doc- 
trine, every age, every nation, and every man, had sufficient 
light afforded, to know God, and their whole duty to him; 
then their inability to deliver themselves must be a moral 
inability, consisting in a desperate depravity, and most 
evil disposition of heart. } : 

And if there had not been sufficient trial of the pro- 
pensity of the hearts of mankind, through all those ages 
that passed from Abraham- to Christ, the trial has been 
continued down to this day, in all those vast regions of 
the face of the earth, that have remained without any 
effects of the light of the gospel; and the dismal effect 
continues every where unvaried. How was it with that 
multitude of nations inhabiting South and North America? 
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What appearance was there, when the Hwropeans first 
came hither, of their being recovered, or reco ering, in 
any degree, from the grossest ignorance, delusions, and 
most stupid paganism? And how is it at this day, in 
those parts of Africa and Asia, into which the light of the 
gospel has not penetrated ? ad 

‘his strong and universally prevalent disposition of 
mankind to idolaars of which there has been such great 
trial, and so notorious and vast proof, in fact, is a most 
glaring evidence of the exceeding depravity of the human 
nature ; as it is a propensity, in the utmost degree, con- 
tary to the highest end, the main business, and chief hap- 
piness of mankind—consisting in the knowledge, service, 
and enjoyment of the living God, the Creator and Governor 
of the world—in the highest degree contrary to that for 
which mainly God gave mankind more understanding than 
the beasts of the earth, and made them wiser than the 
fowls of heaven ; which was, that they might be capable 
of the knowledge of God. It is also in the highest degree 
contrary to the first and greatest commandment of the 
moral law, That we should have no other gods before JE- 
HoVAH, and that we should love and adore him with all 
our heart, soul, mind, and strength. The Poe ieee are 
abundant in representing the idolatry of the heathen world, 
as their exceeding wickedness, and their most brutish stu- 
pidity. They who worship and trust in idols, are said 
themselves to be like the lifeless statues they worship, like 
mere senseless stocks and stones. (Psalm cxv. 4—8. and 
cxxxv. 15—18.) 

A second instance of the natural sfwpidity of mankind, 
is that great disregard of their own eternal interest, which 
appears so remarkably, so generally among them who live 
under the gospel. 

Mr. Locke observes, (Hum. Und. vol.i. p. 207.) “Were 
the will determined by the views of good, as it appears in 
contemplation, greater or less to the understanding, it 
could never get loose from the infinite eternal joys of 
heaven, once proposed, and considered as possible; the 
- eternal condition of a future state infinitely outweighing 
the expectation of riches or honour, or any other worldly 
pleasure, which we can propose to ourselves; though we 
should grant these the more probable to be obtained.” 
Again, (p. 228, 229.) “ ife that will not be so far a rational 
creature, as to reflect seriously upon infinite happiness and 
misery, must needs condemn himself, as not making that 
use of his undefstanding he should. The rewards and 
punishments of another life, which the Almighty has es- 
tablished, as the enforcements of his laws, are of weight 
enough to determine the choice, against whatsoever plea- 
sure or pain this life can show. When the eternal state 
is considered but in its bare possibility, which nobody can 
make any doubt of, he that will allow exquisite and endless 
happiness to be but the possible consequence of a good 
life here, and the contrary state the possible reward of a 
bad one, must own himself to judge very much amiss, if 
he does not conclude that a virtuous life, with the certain 
expectation of everlasting bliss, which may come, is to be 
preferred to a vicious one, with the fear of that dreadful 
state of misery, which it is very possible may overtake the 
guilty, or at least the terrible uncertain hope of annihila- 
tion. This is evidently so; though the virtuous life here 
had nothing but pain, and the vicious continual pleasure ; 
which yet is for the most part quite otherwise, and wicked 
men have not much the odds to brag of, even in their 
gee possession: nay, all things rightly considered, 

ave I think even the worst part here. But when infinite 
happiness is put in one scale, against infinite misery in the 
other; if the worst that comes to the pious man, if he 
mistakes, be the best that the wicked man can attain to, if 
he be in the right; who can, without madness, run the 
venture ? Who in his wits would choose to come within 
a possibility of infimite misery? which if he miss, there 
is yet nothing to be got by that hazard: whereas, on the 
other side, the sober man ventures nothing, against infinite 
ues to be got, if his expectation comes to pass.” 

That disposition of mind which is a propensity to act 
contrary to reason, is a depraved disposition. It is not 
because the faculty of reason, which God has given to 
mankind, is not sufficient fully to discover to them, that 
forty, sixty, or an hundred years, is as nothing in com- 
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parison of eternity—infinitely less than a second of time 
to an hundred years—that the greatest worldly prosperity 
is not treated with the most perect disregard, in all cases 
where there is any degree of competition of cae things, 
with salvation from exquisite, eternal misery, and the en- 
joyment of everlasting glory and felicity. But is it a 
matter of controversy, whether men in general show a sus 
disposition to act far otherwise, from their infancy, til 
death sensibly approaches? In things that concern their 
temporal interest, they easily discern the difference between 
things of a long and short continuance. It is no hard 
matter to convince men of the difference between being 
admitted to the accommodations and_ entertainments of a 
convenient, beautiful, well-furnished habitation, and to 
partake of the provisions and produce of a plentiful estate 
for a day, or a night; and having all given them, and 
settled upon them, as their own, to possess as Jong as they 
live, and to be theirs and their heirs’ for ever. There 
would be no need of preaching sermons, and spending 
strength and life, to convince them of the difference. Men 
know how to adjust things in their dealings and contracts 
one with another, according to the length of time in which 
anything agreed for is to be used or enjoyed. In temporal 
afiairs, they are sensible, that it concerns them to provide 
for future time, as well as for the present. Thus common 
rudence teaches them to take care in summer to lay up 
or winter; yea, to. provide a fund, or an estate, whence 
they may be supplied for a long time to come. And not 
only so, but they are forward to spend and be spent, in 
order to provide for their children after they are dead ; 
though it be quite uncertain, who shall enjoy what ney 
lay up, after they have leit the world. And if their chil- 
dren should have the comfort of it, as they desire, they 
will not partake with them in that comfort, or have any 
pores in any thing under the sun. In things which re- 
ate to men’s temporal interest, they seem very sensible of 
the uncertainty of life, especially of the lives of others; 
and to make answerable provision for the security of their 
worldly interest, that no considerable part of it may rest 
only on so uncertain a foundation, as the life of a neighbour 
or friend. Common discretion leads them to take good 


- care, that their outward possessions be well secured, by a 


good and firm title. In worldly concerns, men discern 
their opportunities, and are careful to improve them before 
they are past. The husbandman is careful to plough his 
ground, and sow his seed, in the proper season; otherwise 
he knows he cannot expect a crop: and when the harvest 
is come, he will not sleep away the time; for he knows, if 
he does so, the crop will soon be lost. How careful and 
eagle-eyed is the merchant to improve opportunities to 
enrich himself! How apt are men to be alarmed at the 
appearance of danger to their worldly estate, or any thing 
that remarkably threatens great damage to their outward 
interest ! And how will they bestir themselves in such a 
case, if possible, to avoid the threatened calamity! In 
things purely secular, and not of a moral or spiritual 
nature, they easily receive conviction by past experience, 
when any thing, on repeated trial, proves unprofitable or 
ponder! ; and are ready to take warning by what they 
nave found themselves, and also by the experience of their 
neighbours and forefathers. 

But if we consider how men generally conduct them- 
selves in things on which their well-being infinitely more 
depends, how vast is the diversity! In these things how 
cold, lifeless, and dilatory ! With what difficulty are a few, 
out of multitudes, excited to any tolerable degree of care 
and diligence, by the innumerable means used, in order to 
make them wise for themselves ! And when some vigilance 
and activity is excited, how apt is it to die away, like a 
mere force against a natural tendency! What need of 
a constant repetition of admonitions and counsels, to 
keep the heart from falling asleep ! How many objections 
are made! How are difficulties magnified! And how 
soon is the mind discouraged ! How many arguments, 
often renewed, variously and elaborately enforced, do men 
stand in need of, to convince them of things that are 
almost self-evident ! As that things which are eternal, are 
infinitely more important than things temporal, and the 
like. And after all, how very few are convinced effectually, 
or in such a manner as to induce them to a practical pre- 
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ference of eternal things! How senseless are men of the 
necessity of improving their time, as to their spiritual in- 
terest, and their welfare in another world! Though it be 
an endless futurity, and though it be their own personal, 
infinitely important good, that is to be cared for. Though 
men are so sensible of the uncertainty of their neighbours’ 
lives, when any considerable part of their own estates de- 
pends on the continuance of them; how stupidly sense- 
less do they seem to be of the uncertainty of their own 
lives, when their preservation ftom immensely great, re- 
mediless, and endless misery, is risked by a present delay, 
through a dependence on future opportunity! What a 
dreadful venture will men carelessly and boldly run, re- 
peat, and multiply, with regard to their eternal salvation ; 
who yet are very careful to have every thing in a deed or 
bond, firm, and without a flaw! How negligent are they 
of their special advantages and opportunities for their 
soul’s good! How hardly awakened by the most evident 
and imminent dangers, threatening eternal destruction, 
yea, though put in mind of them, and much pains taken 
to point them forth, show them plainly, and fully to re- 
present them, if possible to engage their attention! How 
are they like the horse, that boldly rushes into the battle ! 
How hardly are men convinced by their own frequent and 
abundant experience, of the unsatisfactory nature of 
earthly things, and the instability of their own hearts in 
their good frames and intentions! And how hardly con- 
vinced by their own observation, and the experience of all 
past generations, of the uncertainty of life and its enjoy- 
ments! Psal. xlix. 11, &c. “Their inward thought is, 
that their houses shall continue for ever.—Nevertheless, 
man being in honour, abideth not; he is like the beasts 
that perish. This their way is their folly; yet their pos- 
terity approve their sayings. Like sheep are they laid in 
the grave.” 

In these things, men who are prudent for their temporal 
interest, act as if they were bereft of reason: “ hey have 
eyes, and see not; ears, and hear not; neither do they 
understand : they are like the horse and mule, that have 
no understanding.”’—Jer. viii. 7. ‘‘ The stork in the heaven 
knoweth her appointed times; and the turtle, and the 
crane, and the swallow, observe the time of their coming : 
but my people know not the judgment of the Lord.” 

These things are often mentioned in Scripture, as evi- 
dences of extreme folly and stupidity, wherein men act as 
great enemies to themselves, as though they loved their 
own ruin; Prov. vii. 36. Laying wait for their own 
blood, Prov. i.18. And how can these things be ac- 
counted for, but by supposing a most wretched depravity 
of nature? Why otherwise should not men be as wise for 
themselves in spiritual and eternal things, as in temporal ? 
All Christians will confess, that man’s faculty of reason 
was given him chiefly to enable him to understand the 
former, wherein his main interest and true happiness 
consist. This faculty would therefore undoubtedly be 
every way as fit for understanding them, as the latter, if 
not depraved. ‘The reason why these are understood, and 
not the other, is not that such things as have been men- 
tioned, belonging to men’s spiritual and eternal interest, 
are more obscure and abstruse in their own nature. For 
instance, the difference between long and short, the need 
of providing for futurity, the importance of improving 
proper opportunities, and of having good security, and a 
sure foundation, in affairs wherein our interest is greatly 
concerned, &c. these things are as plain in themselves in 
religious, as m other matters. And we have far greater 
means to assist us to be wise for ourselves in eternal than 
in temporal things. We have the abundant instruction of 

erfect and infinite wisdom itself, to lead and conduct us 
m the paths of righteousness, so that we may not err. 
And the reasons of things are most clearly, variously, and 
abundantly set before us in the word of God; which is 
adapted to the faculties of mankind, tending greatly to en- 
lighten and convince the mind: whereas, we have no such 
excellent and perfect rules to instruct and direct us in 
things pertaining to our temporal interest, nor any thing to 
be compared to it. 

If any should say, It is true, if men gave full credit to 
what they are told concerning eternal things, and these 
appeared to them as real and certain things, it would be 
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an evidence of a sort of madness in them, that they show 
no greater regard to them in practice: but there is reason 
to think, this is not the case; the things of another world 
being unseen, appear to men as things of avery doubtful 
nature, and attended with great uncertainty.—In answer, 
I would observe, agreeable to what has been cited from 
Mr. Locke, though eternal things were considered in their 
bare possibility, if men acted rationally, they would infi- 
nitely outweigh all temporal things in their influence on 
their hearts. And I would also observe, that to suppose 
eternal things not to be fully believed, at least by them 
who enjoy the light of the gospel, does not weaken, but 
rather strengthen, the argument for the depravity of na- 
ture. For the eternal world being what God had chiefly 
in view in the creation of men, this world was made 
wholly subordinate to the other, man’s state here being 
only a state of probation, preparation, and progression, 
with respect to the future state. Eternal things are in 
effect their all, their whole concern; to understand and 
know which, it chiefly was, that they had understanding 
given them ; therefore we may undoubtedly conclude, that 
if men have not respect to them as real and certain things, 
it cannot be for want of sufficient evidence of their truth: 
but it must be from a dreadful stupidity of mind, ocea- 
sioning a sottish insensibility of their truth and importance, 
when manifested by the clearest evidence. 


SECT. VII. 


That man’s nature is corrupt, appears, in that by far the 
greater part of mankind, in all ages, have been wicked 
men. 


Tue depravity of man’s nature appears, not only in its 
propensity to sin in some degree, which renders a man an 


,evil or wicked man in the eye of the law, and strict jus- 


tice, as was before shown; but itis so corrupt, that its 
depravity either shows that men are, or tends to make 
them to be, of such an evil character, as shall denominate 
them wicked men, according to the tenor of the covenant 
of grace. 

This may be argued from several things which have 
been already observed: as from a tendency to continual 
sin; a tendency to much greater degrees of sin than 
righteousness, and from the general extreme stupidity of 
mankind. But yet the present state of man’s nature, as 
implying, or tending to,a wicked character, may deserve to 
be more particularly considered, and directly proved. And 
in general, this appears, in that there have been so very 
few in the world, from age to age, ever since the world has 
stood, that have been of any other character. 

It is abundantly evident in Scripture, and is what I 
suppose none that call themselves Christians will deny, 
that the whole world is divided into good and bad, and 
that all mankind at the day of judgment will either be 
approved as righteous, or condemned as wicked: either 
glorified, as children of the kingdom, or cast into a furnace 
of fire, as children of the wicked one. 

I need not stand to show what things belong to the 
character of such as shall hereafter be accepted as right- 
eous, according to the word of God. It may be sufficient 
for my present purpose, to observe what Dr. T. himself 
speaks of, as belonging essentially to the character of such. 
In p.203. he says, “This is infallibly the character of 
true Christians, and what is essential to such, that they 
have really. mortified the flesh with its lusts ;—they are 
dead to sin, and live no longer therein; the old man is 
crucified, and the body of sin destroyed: they yield 
themselves to God, as those that are alive from the dead, 
and their members as instruments of righteousness to God, 
and as servants of righteousness to holiness.”-—There is 
more to the like purpose in the two next pages. In p. 
228. he says, “ Whatsoever is evil and corrupt in us, we 
ought to condemn ; not so, as it shall still remain in us, 
that we may always be condemning it, but that we may 
speedily reform, and be effectually delivered from it; other- 
wise certainly we do not come up to the character of the 
true disciples of Christ.” f 

In p. 248. he says, “ Unless God’s favour be preferred 
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betore all other enjoyments whatsoever, unless there be a 
delight in the worship of God, and in converse with him, 
unless every appetite be brought into subjection to reason 
and truth, and unless there be a kind and benevolent dis- 
position towards our fellow-creatures, how can the mind 
be fit to dwell with God, in his house and family, to do 
him service in his kingdom, and to promote the happmess 
of any part of his creation.”—And _ in his Key, § 286. p. 
101, 102, &c. showing there, what it is to be a true Chris- 
tian, he says, among other things, “ ‘That he is one who 
has such a sense and persuasion of the love of God in 
Christ, that he devotes his life to the honour and service 
of God, in hope of eternal glory. And that to the character 
of a true Christian, it is absolutely necessary, that he dili- 
gently study the things that are freely given him of God, 
viz. his election, regeneration, &c. that he may gain a just 
-knowledge of those inestimable privileges, may taste that 
the Lord is gracious, and rejoice in the gospel-salvation, 
as his greatest happiness and glory.—It is necessary, that 
he work these blessings on his heart, till they become a 
vital principle, producing in him the love of God, engaging 
him to all cheerful obedience to his will, giving him a 

roper dignity and elevation of soul, raising him above the 
bee and worst of this world, carrying his heart into heaven, 
and fixing his affections and regards upon his everlasting 
inheritance, and the crown of glory laid up for him there.— 
Thus he is armed against all the temptations and trials 
resulting from any pleasure or pain, hopes or fears, gain 
or loss, in the present world. None of these things move 
him from a faithful discharge of any part of his duty, or 
from a firm attachment to truth and righteousness ; neither 
counts he his very life dear to him, that he may do the 
will of God, and finish his course with joy. Ina sense 
of the love of God in Christ, he maintains daily commu- 
nion with God, by reading and meditating on his word. 
In a sense of his own infirmity, and the readiness of the 
divine favour to succour him, he daily addresses the throne 
of grace, for the renewal of spiritual strength, in assurance 


of obtaining it, through the one Mediator Christ Jesus. 


Enlightened and directed by the heavenly doctrine of the 
gospel,” &c.* 

Now I leave every one that has any degree of impar- 
tiality, to judge, whether there be not sufficient grounds to 
think, that it is but a very small part indeed, of the many 
myriads and millions which overspread this globe, who 
ave of a character that in any wise answers these descrip- 
tions. However Dr. T. insists, that all nations, and every 
man on the face of the earth, have light and means suffi- 
cient to do the whole will of God, even they that live in 
the grossest darkness of paganism. 

Dr. T. in answer to arguments of this kind, very imper- 
tinently from time to time objects, that we are no judges 
of the viciousness of men’s characters, nor are able to de- 
cide in what degree they are virtuous or vicious. As 
though we could have no good grounds to judge, that any 
thing appertaining to the qualities or properties of the 
mind, which is invisible, is general or prevailing among a 
multitude or collective body, unless we can determine how 
it is with each individual. I think I have sufficient rea- 
son, from what I know and have heard of the American 
Indians, to judge, that there are not many good _philoso- 
phers among them; though the thoughts of their hearts, 
and the ideas and knowledge they have in their minds, are 
things invisible; and though I have never seen so much as 
a thousandth part of the Indians; and with respect to 
most of them, should not be able to pronounce perempto- 
rily concerning any one, that he was not very knowing in 
the nature of things, if all should singly pass before me. 
And Dr. T. himself seems to be sensible of the falseness of 
his own conclusions, that he so often urges against others ; 
if we may judge by his practice, and the liberties he takes, 
in judging of a multitude himself. He, it seems, is sensi- 
ble that a man may have good grounds to judge, that 
wickedness of character is general in a collective body ; 
because he openly doesit himself. ( Key, p. 102.) After de- 
claring the things which belong to the character of a true 
Christian, he judges of the generality of Christians, that 
they have cast off these things, that they ave a people that 


* What Dr. Turnbull says of the character of a good man, is also worthy 
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do err in their hearts, and have not known God's ways, 
p. 259. he judges, that the generality of Christians are the 
most wicked of all mankind, when he thinks it will throw 
some disgrace on the opinion of such as he opposes. The 
like we have from time to time in other places, (as p. 168. 
p. 258. Key, p. 127, 128.) 

But if men are not sufficient judges, whether there are 
few of the world of mankind but what are wicked, yet 
doubtless God is sufficient, and his judgment, often de- 
clared in his word, determines the matter. Matt. vii. 13, 
14. “ Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate 
and broad is the wav that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be that go in thereat: because strait is the gate and 
narrow is the way that leadeth to life, and few there be 
that find it.” It is manifest, that here Christ is not only 
describing the state of things, as it was at that day, and 
does not mention the comparative smallness of the number 
of them that are saved, as a consequence of the peculiar 
perverseness of that people, and of that generation; but as 
a consequence of the general circumstances of the way to 
life, and the way to destruction, the broadness of the one, 
and the narrowness of the other. In the straitness of the 
gate, &c. I suppose none will deny, that Christ has re- 
spect to the strictness of those rules, which he had insisted 
on in the preceding sermon, and which render the way to 
life very difficult. But certainly these amiable rules would 
not be difficult, were they not contrary to the natural in- 
clinations of men’s hearts; and they would not be contrary 
to those inclinations, were these not depraved. Conse- 
quently the wideness of the gate, and broadness of the 
way, that leads to destruction, in consequence of which 
many go in thereat, must imply the agreeableness of this 
way to men’s natural inclinations. The like reason is 
given by Christ, why few are saved. Luke xiii. 23, 24. 
“ Then said one unto him, Lord, are there few saved? 
And he said unto them, Strive to enter in at the strait gate: 
for many I say unto you, shall seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able.” That there are generally but few good men 
in the world, even among them who have the most dis- 
tinguishing and glorious advantages for it, is evident by 
that saying of our Lord, “ Many are called, but few are 
chosen.” And if there are but few among these, how few, 
how very few indeed, must persons of this character be, 
compared with the whole world of mankind! The ex- 
ceeding smallness of the number of the saints, compared 
with the whole world, appears by the representations often 
made of them as distinguished from the world; m which 
they are spoken of as called and chosen out of the world, 
redeemed from the earth, redeemed from among men ; as 
being those that are of God, while the whole world lieth 
in wickedness, and the like. 

And if we look into the Old Testament, we shall find 
the same testimony given. Prov. xx. 6. “ Most men will 
proclaim every man his own goodness: but a faithful man 
who ean find?” By the faithful man, as the phrase is 
used in Scripture, is intended much the same as a sincere, 
upright, or truly good man; as in Psal. xii. 1. and xxxi. 
23. and ci. 6. and other places. Again, Eccl. vii. 25—29. 
“* T applied mine heart to know, and to search, and to find 
out wisdom, and the reason of things, and to know the 
wickedness of folly, even of foolishness and madness: 
and I find more bitter than death, the woman whose heart 
is snares, Xe. Behold, this have I found, saith the preacher, 
counting one by one, to find out the account, which yet 
my soul seeketh, but I find not: one man among a thou- 
sand have I found: but a woman among all these have [ 
not found. Lo, this only have I found, that God made 
man upright; but they have sought out many inventions.” 
Solomon here signifies, that when he set himself diligently 
to find out the account or proportion of true wisdom, or 
thorough uprightness among men, the result was, that he 
found it to be but as one to a thousand, &c. Dr. T. on 
this place, p. 184. says, “ The wise man in the context, is 
inquiring into the corruption and depravity of mankind, of 
the men and women, THAT LIVED IN HIS TIME.” As 
though what he said represented nothing of the state of 
things in the world in general, but only in his time. But 
does Dr. T, or any body else, suppose this only to be the 


to be observed, Chris. Phil. p. 86, 258, 259, 288, 375, 376, 409, 410. 
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design of that book, to represent the vanity and evil of the 
world in that time, and to show that all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit in So/omon’s day? That day truly, we 
have reason to think, was a day of the greatest smiles of 
Heaven on that nation, that ever had been on any nation 
from the foundation of the world. Not only does the sub- 
ject and argument of the whole book show it to be other- 
wise; but also the declared design of the book in the first 
chapter ; where the world is represented as very much the 
same, as to its vanity and evil, from age toage. It makes 
little or no progress, after all its revolutions and restless 
motions, labours, and pursuits; like the sea, that has all 
the rivers constantly emptying themselves into it, from age 
to age, and yet is never the fuller. As to that place, 
Proy. xx. 6. “ A faithful man who can find?” there is no 
more reason to suppose that the wise man has respect only 
to Ais time, in these words, than in those immediately pre- 
ceding, “ Counsel in the heart of a man is like deep 
waters; but a man of understanding will draw it out.” 
Or in the words next following, “The just man walketh 
in his integrity : his children are blessed after him.” Or 
in any other proverb in the whole book. And if it were 
so, that Solomon in these things meant only to describe 
his own times, it would not at all weaken the argument. 
For, if we observe the history of the Old Testament, there 
is reason to think there never was any time from Joshua to 
the captivity, wherein wickedness was more restrained, 
and virtue and religion more encouraged and promoted, 
than in David’s and Solomen’s times. And if there was so 
little true piety in that nation, the only people of God 
under heaven, even in their best times, what may we sup- 
pose, concerning the world in general, take one time with 
another ? ; 

Notwithstanding what some authors advance concern- 
ing the prevalence of virtue, honesty, good neighbourhood, 
cheerfulness, &c. in the world ; Solomon, whom we may 
justly esteem as wise and just an observer of human na- 
ture, and the state of the world of mankind, as most in 
these days (besides, Christians ought to remember, that he 
wrote by divine inspiration)—judged the world to be so 
full of wickedness, that it was better never to be born, than 
to be born to live only in such a world. Eccl. iv. 1—3. 
“So I returned and considered all the oppressions that 
are done under the sun; and behold, the tears of such as 
were oppressed, and they had no comforter: and on the 
side of their oppressors there was power; but they had no 
comforter. Wherefore, I praised the dead, which were 
already dead, more than the living, which are yet alive. 
Yea, better is he than both they, which hath not yet been ; 
who hath not seen the evil work thut is done under the sun.” 
Surely it will not be said that Solomon has only respect to 
his time here too, when he speaks of the oppressions of 
them that were in power; since he himself, and others ap- 
pointed by him, and wholly under his control, were the 
men that were in power in that land, and in almost all the 
neighbouring countries. 

The same inspired writer says, Eccles. ix. 3. “The heart 
of the sons of men is full of evil ; and madness is in their 
heart while they live ; and after that they go to the dead.” 
If these general expressions are to be understood only of 
some, and those the smaller part, when in general, truth, 
honesty, good-nature, &c. govern the world, why are such 
general expressions from time to time used? Why does 
not this wise and noble prince express himself in a more 
generous and benevolent strain, and say, wisdom is in the 
hearts of the sons of men while they live, §c.—instead of 
leaving in his writings so many sly, ill-natured suggestions, 
which pour such contempt on human nature, and tend so 
much to excite mutual jealousy and malevolence, to taint 
the minds of mankind through all generations after him ? 

If we consider the various successive parts and periods 
of the duration of the world, it will, if possible, be yet 
more evident, that by far the greater part of mankind have, 
in all ages, been of a wicked character. The short ac- 
counts we have of Adam and his family are such as lead 
us to suppose, that the greater part of his posterity in his 
life-time, yea, in the former part of his life, were wicked. 
Tt appears, that his eldest son Cum, was a very wicked 
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man, who slew his righteous brother Abel. And Adam 
lived an hundred and thirty years before Seth was born: 
and by that time, we may suppose, his posterity began to 
be considerably numerous : when he was born, his mother 
called his name Seth ; for God, said she, hath appointed me 
another seed instead of Abel. Which ramatly suggests 
this to our thoughts; that of all her seed then existing, 
none were of any such note for religion and virtue, as that 
their parents could have any great comfort in them, or ex- 
Reco from them, on that account. And by the brief 
history we have, it looks as if—however there might be 
some intervals of a revival of religion, yet—in the general, 
mankind grew more and more corrupt till the flood. It is 
signified that when men began to multiply on the face of 
the earth, wickedness prevailed exceedingly, Gen. vi. 1, &c. 
And that before God appeared to Noah, to command him 
te build the ark, one hundred and twenty years before the 
flood, the world had long continued obstinate in great and 
general wickedness, and the disease was become inveterate. 
The expressions (ver. 3, 5,6.) suggest as much: “ And the 
Lord said, my spirit shall not a/ways strive with man.— 
And God saw that the wickedness of mau was great°on the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thought of his 
heart was evil, only evil continually; and it repented the 
Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him 
at his heart.” And by that time, “ all flesh had corrupted 
his way upon the earth,” (v. 12.) And as Dr. T. himself 
observes, (p. 122.) ‘ Mankind were universally debauched 
into lust, sensuality, rapine, and injustice.” 

And with respect to the period after the flood, to the 
calling of Abraham; Dr. T. says, as already observed, 
that in about four hundred years after the flood, the gene- 
rality of mankind were fallen into idolatry ; which was 
before all they were dead who came out of the ark. And 
it cannot be thought, the world went suddenly into that 
general and extreme degree of corruption, but that they 
had been gradually growmg more and more corrupt ; 
though itis true, it must be by very swift degrees—however 
soon we may suppose they began—to get to that pass in 
one age. 

And as to the period from the calling of Abraham to the 
coming of Christ, Dr. T. justly observes es follows : (Key, 
p. 133.) “If we reckon from the call of Abraham to the 
coming of Christ, the Jewish dispensation continued one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-one years; during 
which period, the other families and nations of the earth, 
not only lay out of God’s peculiar kingdom, but also lived 
in idolatry, great ignorance, and wickedness.” And with 
regard to the Isruelites, it is evident that wickedness was 
the generally prevailing character among them, from age to 
age. If we consider how it was with Jacob’s family, the 
behaviour of Reuben with his father’s concubine, the beha- 
viour of Judah with Tamar, the conduct of Jacob’s sons 
towards the Shechemites, and the behaviour of Joseph’s ten 
brethren in their cruel treatment of him; we cannot think, 
that the character of true piety belonged to many of them, 
according to Dr. T.’s own notion of such a character ; 
though it be true, they might aflerwards repent. And with 
respect to the time the children of Israel were in Egypt ; 
the Scripture, speaking of them in general, or as a collec- 
tive body, often represents them as complying with the 
abominable idolatries of the country.* And as to that 
generation which went out of Fgypf,and wandered in the 
wilderness, they are abundantly represented as extremely 
and almost universally wicked, perverse, and children of 
divine wrath. And after Joshua’s death, the Scripture is 
very express, that wickedness was the prevailing character 
in the nation, from age to age. So it was till Samuel's 
time. (1 Sam. viii. 7, 8.) “ They have rejected me, that I 
should not reign over them ; according to all their works 
which they have.done, since the day that I brought them 
out of Egypt, unto this day.” Yea, so it was till Jere- 
miah’s and Ezekiel’s time. (Jer. xxxi1. 30, 31.) “ For the 
children of Israel, and the children of Judah, have only 
done evil before me from their youth ; for the children of 
Tsruel have only provoked me to anger with the work of 
their bands, saith the Lord : for this city hath been to me 
a provocation of mine anger, and of my fury, from the day 
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they built it, even unto this day.” (Compare chap. v. 21, 


23. and chap. vii. 25, 26, 27.) So Ezek. ii. 3, 4. “I send 
thee to the children of Israel, to a rebellious nation, that 
hath rebelled against me, they and their fathers have trans- 
gressed against me, even unto this very day: for they are 
impudent children, and stiff-hearted.” And it appears by 
the discourse of Stephen, (Acts vii.) that this was generally 
the case with that nation, from their first rise, even to the 
days of the apostles. After this summary rehearsal of the 
instances of their perverseness from the very time of their 
selling Joseph into Egypt, he concludes, (ver. 51—53.) 
“ Ye stiff-necked, and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye 
do always resist the Holy Ghost. As your fathers did, so 
do ye. Which of the prophets have not your fathers per- 
secuted? And they have slain them which showed be- 
fore of the coming of that just One, of whom ye have been 
now the betrayers and murderers: who have received the 
law by the disposition of angels, and have not kept it.” 

Thus it appears, that wickedness was the generally pre- 
vailing character in all nations, till Christ came. And so 
also it appears to have been since his coming to this day. 
So in the age of apostles. There was a great number of 
persons of a truly pious character in the latter part of the 
apostolic age, when multitudes of converts had been made, 
and Christianity was as yet in its primitive purity; but 
what says the apostle John of the church of God at that 
time, as compared with the rest of the world? (4 John v. 
19.) “ We know that we are of God, and the whole world 
lieth in wickedness.” And after that Christianity came to 
prevail to that degree, that Christians had the upper hand 
in nations and civil communities, still the greater part of 
mankind remained in their old heathen state; which Dr. 
T. speaks of as a state of great ignorance and wickedness. 
And besides, this is noted in all ecclesiastical history, that 
as the Christians gained in power and secular advantages, 
true piety declined, and corruption and wickedness pre- 
vailed among them.—And as to the state of the Christian 
world, since Christianity began to be established by human 
laws, wickedness for the most part has greatly prevailed ; 
as is very notorious, and is implied in what Dr. T. himself 
says: In giving an account how the doctrine of original 
sin came to prevail among Christians, he observes, (p. 167. 
S.) “ That the christian religion was very early and griev- 
ously corrupted, by dreaming, ignorant, superstitious 
monks.” In p. 259. he says, “ The generality of Chris- 
tians have embraced this persuasion concerning original 
sin; and the consequence has been, that the generality of 
Christians have been the most wicked, fowclianlacdt) and 
treacherous of all mankind.” 

Thus, a view of the several successive periods of the 
past duration of the world, from the beginning to this day, 
shows, that wickedness has ever been exceeding prevalent, 
and has had vastly the superiority in the world. And Dr. T. 
himself in effect owns, that it has been so ever since Adam 
first turned imto the way of transgression. “ It is certain 
(says he, p. 168.) the moral circumstances of mankind, since 
the time Adam first turned into the way of transgression, 
have been very different from a state of innocence. So far 
as we can judge from history, or what we know at pre- 
sent, the greatest part of mankind have been, and still are, 
very corrupt ; though not equally so in every age and place.” 
And lower in the same page, he speaks of Adum’s pos- 
terity, as having sunk themselves into the most lamentable 
degrees of ignorance, superstition, idolatry, injustice, de- 
bauchery, &¢. 

These things clearly determine the point, concerning the 
tendency of man’s nature to wickedness, if we may be al- 
lowed to proceed according to such rules and methods of 
reasoning, as are never denied or doubted to be good and 
sure, in experimental philosophy ;* or may reason from ex- 
perience and facts, in that manner which common sense 
leads all mankind to in other cases. If experience and 
trial will evince any thing at all concerning the natural 
disposition of the human heart, one would think the ex- 
perience of so many ages, as have elapsed since the be- 
ginning of the world, and the trial made by hundreds of 
different nations together, for so long a time, should be 


* Dr. Turnbull, though so great an enemy to the doctrine of the de- 
pravity of nature, yet greatly insists upon it, that the experimental method 
of reasoning ought to be adopted in moral matters, and things pertaining to 
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sufficient to convince all, that wickedness is agreeable to 
the nature of mankind in its present state. 

Here, to strengthen the argument, if there were any need 
of it, I might observe, not only the extent and generality 
of the prevalence of wickedness in the world, but the 
height to which it has risen, and the degree in which it has 
reigned. Among innumerable things which confirm this, I 
shall now only observe, The degree in which mankind 
have from age to age been hurtful one to another. Many 
kinds of brute animals are esteemed very noxious and de- 
structive, many of them very fierce, voracious, and many 
very poisonous, and the destroying of them has always 
been looked upon as a public benefit: but have not man- 
kind been a thousand times as hurtful and destructive as 
any one of them, yea, as all the noxious beasts, birds, 
fishes, and reptiles in the earth, air, and water, put together, 
at least of all kinds of animals that are visible? And no 
creature can be found any where so destructive of its own 
kind as man is. All others, for the most part, are harm- 
less and peaceable, with regard to their own species. Where 
one wolf is destroyed by another wolf, one viper by another, 
probably a thousand men are destioyed by those of their 
own species. Well therefore might our blessed Lord say, 
when sending forth his disciples into the world, (Matt. x. 
16, 17.) “ Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst 
of wolves ;—but, beware of men.” Why do I say wolves? 
I send you forth into the wide world of men, that are far 
more hurtful and pernicious, and of whom you had much 
more need to beware, than of wolves. 

It would be strange indeed, that this should be the state 
of mankind, distinguished by reason, for that very end, 
that they might be capable of re/igion, which summarily 
consists in (ove, if men, as they come into the world, are in 
their nature innocent and harmless, undepraved, and per- 
fectly free from all evil propensities. 


SECT. VIII. 


The nate depravity of mankind appears, in that there has 
been so little good effect of so manifold and great means, 
used to promute virtue in the world. 


Tur evidence of the native corruption of mankind, ap- 
pears much more glaring, when it 1s considered that the 
world has been so generally, so constantly, and so exceed- 
ingly corrupt, notwithstanding the various, great, and con- 
tinual means that have been used to restrain men from 
sin, and promote virtue and true religion among them. 

Dr. T. supposes, that sorrow and death, which come on 
mankind in consequence of Adum’s sin, was brought on 
them in great favour; as a benevolent father, exercising 
an wholesome discipline towards his children; to restrain 
them from sin, by zncreasing the vanity of all earthly things, 
to abate their force to tempt and delude ; to induce them to 
be moderate in gratifying the appetites of the body; to 
mortify pride and ambition ; mad that men might always 
have before their eyes a striking demonstration that sin’ is 
infinitely hateful to God, by a sight of that, than which 
nothing is more proper to give them the ulmost abhorrence of 
iniquity, and to fix in their minds a sense of the dreadful 
consequences of sin, &c. §c. And in general, that they do 
not come as punishments, but purely as means to keep men 
from vice, and to make them better.—If it be so, surely 
they are great means. Here is a mighty alteration: man- 
kind, once so easy and happy, healthful, vigorous, and 
beautiful, rich in all the pleasant and abundant blessings 
of paradise, now turned out, destitute, weak, and decay- 
ing, into a wide barren world, yielding briers and thorns, 
instead of the delightful growth and sweet fruit of the 
garden of Eden, to wear out life in sorrow and toil, on the 
ground cursed for his sake; and at last, either through 
long and lingering decay, or severe pain and acute disease, 
to expire and turn into putrefaction and dust. If these are 
only used as medicines, to prevent and to cure the diseases 
of the mind, they are sharp medicines indeed ; especially 
death ; which, to use Hezekiah’s representation, is as it 


the human nature ; and should chiefly be relied upon, in moral as wellas 
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were breaking all his bones. And, one would think, should 
be very effectual, if the subject had no depravity—no evil 
and contrary bias, to resist, and hinder a_ proper effect— 
especially in the old world, when the first occasion of this 
terrible alteration, this severity of means, was fresh in 
memory. Adam continued alive near two-thirds of the 
time before the flood ; so that a very great part of those 
who were alive till the flood, might have opportunity of 
seemg and conversing with him, and hearing from his 
mouth, not only an account of his fall, and the introduc- 
tion of the awful consequences of it, but also of his first 
finding himself in existence in the new-created world, of 
the creation of Eve, and what passed between him and his 
Creator in paradise. 

But what was the success of these great means, to re- 
strain men from sin, and to induce them to virtue? Did 
they prove sufficient !—instead of this, the world soon grew 
exceeding corrupt; till, to use our author’s own words, 
mankind were universally debauched into lust, sensuality, 
raupine, and injustice. 

Then God used further means: he sent Noah, a preacher 
of righteousness, to warn the world of the universal de- 
struction which would come upon them by a flood of 
waters, if they went on in sin. This warning he delivered 
with circumstances tending to strike their minds, and com- 
mand their attention. He immediately went about build- 
ing that vast structure, the ark, in which he must emplov 
a great number of hands, and probably spent all he had 
in the world to save himself and his family. And under 
these uncommon means God waited upon them one hun- 
dred and twenty years—But all to no effect. The whole 
world, for ought appears, continued obstinate, and abso- 
lutely incorrigible: so that nothifg remained to be done 
with them, but utterly to destrov the inhabitants of the 
earth; and to begin a new world, from that single family 
who had distinguished themselves by their virtue, that 
from them might be propagated a new and purer race. 
Accordingly, this was done: and the inhabitants of this new 
world, Noah’s posterity, had these new and extraordinary 
means to restrain sin, and excite to virtue, in addition to 
the toil, sorrow, and common mertality, which the world 
had been subjected to before, in consequence of Adam’s 
sin; viz. that God had newly testified his dreadful dis- 

leasure for sin, in destroying the many millions of man- 
<ind, all at one blow, old and young, men, women, and 
children, without pity on any for all the dismal shrieks and 
cries with which the world was filled. They themselves, the 
remaining family, were wonderfully distinguished by God’s 
preserving goodness, that they might be a holy seed, being 
delivered from the corrupting examples of the old world; 
and being all the offspring of a living parent, whose pious 
instructions and counsels they had, to enforce these things 
upon them, to prevent sin, and engage them to their duty. 
These inhabitants of the new earth, must, for a long time, 
have before their eyes many evident and striking effects of 
that universal destruction, to be a continual affecting ad- 
monition to them. And besides all this, God now shorten- 
ed the life of man to about one half of what it used to be. 
The shortening man’s life, Dr. T. says, (p. 68.) “ Was that 
the wild range of ambition and lust might be brought into 
narrower hounds, and have less opportunity of doing mis- 
chief; and that death, being still nearer to our view, might 
be a more powerful motive to regard less the things of a 
transitory world, and to attend more to the rules of truth 
and wisdom.” 

And now let us observe the consequence.—These new 
and extraordinary means, in addition to the former, were so 
far from proving sufficient, that the new world degenerated, 
and became corrupt, by such swift degrees, that as Dr. T. 
observes, eovind in general were sunk into idolatry, in 
about four hundred years after the flood, and so in about 
fifty years after Noah’s death, they became so wicked and 
brutish, as to forsake the true God, and turn to the worship 
of inanimate creatures. 

When things were come to this dreadful pass, God was 
pleased, for a remedy, to introduce a new and wonderful 
dispensation—separating a articular family, and people, 
from all the rest of the world, by a series of most astonish- 
ing miracles, done in the open view of the world ; and fix- 
ing their dwelling, as it were, 2 the midst of the earth, 
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between Asia, Europe, and Africa, and in the midst of those 
nations which were most considerable for power, know- 
ledge, and arts—that might, in an extraordinary manner, 
dwell among that people, in visible tokens of his presence. 
There he manifested himself, and thence to the world, by 
a course of miraculous operations and eflects, for many 
ages ; that the people might be holy to God, as a kingdom 
of priests, and might stand as a city ona hill, to be a light 
to the world. He also gradually shortened man’s life, till 
it was brought to about one-twelfth part of what it used 
to be before the flood ; and so, according to Dr. T. greatly 
diminishing his temptations to sin, and increasing his ex- 
citements to holiness.——And now let us consider what 
the success of these means was, both as to the Gentile 
world, and the nation of Israel. 

Dr. T. justly observes, ( Key, p. 24. § 75.) “ The Jew- 
ish dispensation had respect to the nations of the world, to 
spread the knowledge and obedience of God in the earth ; 
and was established for the benefit of all mankind.”—But 
how unsuccessful were these means, and all other means 
used with the heathen nations, so long as this dispensation 
lasted! Abraham was a person noted in all the principal 
nations then in the world ; as in Evypt, and the eastern 
monarchies. God made his name famous by his wonder- 
ful, distinguishing dispensations towards him, particularly 
by so miraculously subduing, before him and his trained 
servants, those armies of the four eastern kings. This 
great work of the most high God, possessor of heaven 
and earth, was greatly noticed by Melchizedeck ; and one 
would think, should have been sufficient to awaken the 
attention of all the nations in that part of the world, and 
to lead them to the knowledge and worship of the only 
true God ; especially if considered in conjunction with 
that miraculous and most terrible destruction of Sodom, 
and all the cities of the plain, for their wickedness, with 
Lot’s miraculous deliverance ; facts which doubtless in 
their day were much famed abroad in the world. But 
there is not the least appearance, in any accounts we 
have, of any considerable good effect. On the contrary, 
those nations which were most in the way of observing and 
being affected with these things, even the nations of Ca- 
naan, grew worse and worse, till their iniquity came to the 
full, in Joshua’s time. And the posterity of Lot, that 
saint so wonderfully distinguished, soon became some of 
the most gross idolaters ; as they appear to have been in 
Moses’s time. (See Num. xxv.) ea, and the far greater 
part even of Abraham’s posterity, the children of Ishmael, 
Ziman, Joksham, Medan, Midian, Ishbak and Shuah, and 
Ksau, soon forgot the true God, and fell off to heathenism. 

Great things were done in the sight of the nations, tend- 
ing to awaken them, and lead them to the knowledge and 
obedience of the true God, in Jacob’s and Joseph’s time ; 
in that God did miraculously, by the hand of Joseph, 
preserve from perishing by famine, as it were the whole 
world; as appears by Gen. xli. 56, 57. Agreeably to 
which, the name that Pharaoh gave to Joseph, Zaphnath- 
Paaneah, as is said, in the Egyptian language, signifies 
saviour of the world. But there does not appear to have 
been any good abiding effect of this; no, not so much as 
among the Eeyptians, the chief of all the heathen nations 
at that day, who had these great works of Jehovah in their 
most immediate view. On the contrary, they grew worse 
and worse, and seem to be far more gross in their idolatries 
and ignorance of the true God, and every way more wicked, 
and ripe for ruin, when Moses was sent to Pharaoh, than 
they were in Joseph’s time. 

After this, in Moses and Joshua’s time, the great God 
was pleased to manifest himself in a series of the most 
astonishing miracles, for about fifty years together, wrought 
in the most public manner, in Hgypt, in the wilderness, 
and in Canaan, in the view as it were of the whole world; 
miracles by which the world was shaken, the whole frame 
of the visible creation, earth, seas, and rivers, the atmo- 
sphere, the clouds, sun, moon, and stars were affected ; 
miracles, greatly tending to convince the nations of the 
world, of the vanity of their false gods, showing Jehovah 
to be infinitely above them, in the thing wherein they 
dealt most proudly, and exhibiting God’s awful displea- 
sure at the wickedness of the heathen world. And these 
things are expressly spoken of as one end of these great 
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miracles. (Exod. ix. 14. Numb. xiv. 21. Josh. iv. 23, 
24.) However, no reformation followed, but by the scrip- 
ture account, the nations which had them most in view, 
were dreadfully hardened, stupidly refusing all conviction 
and reformation, and obstinately went on in opposition to 
the living God, to their own destruction. ; 

After this, God from time to time very publicly mani- 
fested himself to the nations of the world, by wonderful 
works wrought in the time of the Judges, of a like ten- 
dency with those already mentioned. Particularly in so 
miraculously destroying, by the hand of Gideon, almost 
the whole of that vast army of the Midianites, Ama- 
lekites, and all the children of the east, consisting of about 
135,000 men. (Judg. vii. 12. and viii. 10.) But no re- 
formation followed this, or the other great works of God, 
wrought in the times of Deborah and Barak, Jeptha and 
Samson. 

After these things, God used new, and in some re- 
spects, much greater means with the heathen world, to 
bring them to the knowledge and service of the true God, 
in the davs of David and Solomon. He raised up David, 
aman after his own heart, a most fervent worshipper of 
the true God, and zealous hater of idols, and subdued be- 
fore him almost all the nations between Egypt and Eu- 
phrates ; often miraculously assisting him in his battles 
with his enemies. And he confirmed Solomon his son in 
the full and quiet possession of that great empire, for 
about forty years; and made him the wisest, richest, most 
magnificent, and every way the greatest monarch that ever 
had been in the world; and by far the most famous, and 
of greatest name among the nations; especially for his 
wisdom, and things concerning the name of his God; par- 
ticularly the temple he built, which was exceeding magni- 
ficent, that it might be of fume and glory throughout all 
lands; 1 Chron. xxii. 5. And we are told, that there 
came of all people to hear the wisdom of So/omon, from 
all kings of the earth. (1 Kings iv. 34. and x, 24.) And 
the Scripture informs us, that these great things were 
done, that the nations in fur countries might hear of 
God's great name, and of his out-stretched arm; that all 
the people of the earth might fear him, as well as his people 
Israel: and that all the people of the earth might know, 
that the Lord was God, and that there was none else. (1 
Kings vin. 41--43, 60.) But still there is no appearance 
of any considerable abiding effect, with regard to any one 
heathen nation. 

After this, before the captivity in Babylon, many great 
things were done in the sight of the gentile nations, very 
much tending to enlighten, affect, and persuade them. As 
God destroying the army of the Ethiopians of a thousand 
thousand, before Asa; Elijah’s and Elisha’s miracles ; 
especially H/ijah miraculously confounding Baal’s pro- 
phets and worshippers; Elisha healing Naaman, the king 
of Syria’s prime minister,*and the miraculous victories 
obtained, through Elisha’s prayers, over the Syrians, Mo- 
abites, and Edomites; the miraculous destruction of the 
vast united army of the children of Moab, Ammon, and 
Edom, at Jehoshaphat’s prayer. (2 Chron. xx.) Jonah’s 
preaching at Nineveh, together with the miracle of his de- 
liverance from the whale’s belly ; which was published, 
and well attested, as a sign to confirm his preaching: but 
more especially that great work of God, in destroying 
Sennacherib’s army by an angel, for his contempt of the 
God of Israel, as if he had been no more than the gods of 
the heathen. 

When all these things proved ineffectual, God took a 
new method with the heathen world, and used, in some 
respects, much greater means to convince and reclaim 
them, than ever before. In the first place, his people, the 
Jews, were removed to Babylon, the head and heart of the 
heathen world, (Chaldea having been very much the foun- 
tain of idolatry,) to carry thither the revelations which God 
had made of himself, contained in the sacred writings ; 
and there to bear their testimony against idolatry; as some 
of them, particularly Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, did, in a very open manner before the king, 
and the greatest men of the empire, with such circum- 
stances as made their testimony very famous in the world. 
And God confirmed it with great miracles ; which were 
published through the empire, by order of its monarch, 
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as the mighty works of the God of Israel, showing him 
to be above all gods: Daniel, that great prophet, at the 
same time being exalted to be governor of all the wise 
men of Babylon, and one of the chief officers of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s court. 

After this, God raised uP Cyrus to destroy Babylon, for 
its obstinate contempt of the true God, and injuriousness 
towards his people; according to the prophecies of Isaiah, 
speaking of him by name, instructing him concerning the 
nature and dominion of the true God. (Isa. xlv.) Which 
prophecies were probably shown to him, whereby he was 
induced to publish his testimony concerning the God of 
Israel, as THE Gop. (Ezra i. 2, 3.) Daniel, about the 
same time, being advanced to be prime minister of state 
in the new empire, erected under Darius, did in that 
place appear openly as a worshipper of the God of Israel, 
and him alone; God confirming his testimony for him, 
before the king and all the grandees of his kingdom, by 
preserving him in the den of lions; whereby Darius was 
induced to publish to all people, nations, and languages, 
that dwelt in all the earth, his testimony, that the God of 
Israel was the living God, and stedfast for ever, &c. 

When, after the destruction of Bubylon, some of the 
Jews returned to their own land, multitudes never return- 
ed, but were dispersed abroad through many parts of the 
vast Persian empire; as appears by the book of Esther. 
And many of them afierwards, as good histories inform 
us, were removed into the more western parts of the world; 
and so were dispersed as it were all over the heathen 
world, having the Holy Scriptures with them, and syna- 
gogues every where, for the worship of the trae God. And 
so it continued to be, to the days of Christ and his apos- 
tles; as appears by the Acts of the Apostles. Thus that 
light, which God had given them, was carried abroad into 
all parts of the world: so that now they had far greater 
advantages to come to the knowledge of the truth, in mat- 
ters of religion, if they had been disposed to improve their 
advantages. 

And besides all these things, from about Cyrus’s time, 
learning and philosophy increased, and was carried to a 
great height. God raised up a number of men of prodi- 
gious genius, to instruct others, and improve their reason 
and understanding, in the nature of things: and philoso- 
phic knowledge having gone on to increase for several ages, 
seemed to be got to its height before Christ came, or about 
that time. 

And now let it be considered what was the effect of all 
these things._Instead of a. reformation, or any appear- 
ance or prospect of it, the heathen world in general rather 
grew worse. As Dr. Winder observes, “The inveterate 
absurdities of pagan idolatry continued without remedy, 
and increased as arts and learning increased; and pa- 
ganism prevailed in all its height of absurdity, when 
pagan nations were polished to the height, and in the 
most polite cities and countries ; and thus continued to 
the last breath of pagan power.” And so it was with re- 
spect to wickedness in general, as well as idolatry ; as ap- 
pears by what the apostle Paul observes in Rom. 1.—Dr. 
I’. speaking of the time when the gospel-scheme was in- 
troduced, (Key, § 289.) says, “The moral and religious 
state of the heathen was very deplorable, being generally 
sunk into great ignorance, gross idolatry, and abominable 
vice.” Abominable vices prevailed, not ouly among the 
common people, but even among their philosophers them- 
selves, yea, some of the chief of them, and of greatest 
genius; so Dr. T. himself observes, as to that detestable 
vice of sodomy, which they commonly and openly al- 
lowed and practised without shame. (See Dr. T.’s note 
on Rom. i. 27.) 

Having thus considered the state of the heathen world, 
with regard to the effect of means used for its reformation, 
during the Jewish dispensation, from the first foundation 
of it in Abrahum’s time; let us now consider how it was 
with that people themselves, who were distinguished with 
the peculiar privileges of that dispensation. The means 
used with the heathen nations were great; but they were 
small, if compared with those used with the Israelites. 
The advantages by which that people were distinguished, 
are represented in Scripture as vastly above all parallel, in 
passages which Dr. T. takes notice of. (Key, § 54.) And 
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he reckons these privileges among those which he calls ante- 
cedent blessings, consisting in motives to virtue and obedi- 
ence ; and says, (Key, § 66.) “That this was the very end 
and design of the dispensation of God’s extraordinary favours 
to the Jews, viz. to engage them to duty and obedience, or 
that it was a scheme for promoting virtue, is clear beyond 
dispute, from every part of the Old Testament.” Never- 
theless, the generality of that people, through all the suc- 
cessive periods of that dispensation, were men of a wicked 
character. But it will be more abundantly manifest, how 
strong the natural bias to iniquity appeared to be among 
that people, by considering more particularly their con- 
dition from time to time. 

_ Notwithstanding the great things God had done in the 
times of Abraham, Isvac,and Jacob, to separate them and 
their posterity from the idolatrous world, that they might 
be a holy people to himself; yet in about two hundred 
years after Jacol’s death, and in less than one hundred and 
fifty years after the death of Joseph, and while some were 
alive who had seen Joseph, the people had in a great 
measure lost the true religion, and were apace conforming 
to the heathen world. For a remedy, and the more effec- 
tually to alienate them from idols, and engage them to the 
God of their fathers, God appeared, in order to bring them 
out from among the Fgyptians, and separate them from 
the heathen world, and to reveal himself in his glory and 
majesty, in so affecting and astonishing a manner, as 
tended most deeply and durably to impress their minds ; 
that they might never forsake him any more. But so per- 
verse were they, that they murmured even in the midst of 
the miracles that God wrought for them in Egypt, and 
murmured at the Red sea, in a few days after God had 

_ brought them out with such a mighty hand. When he 
had led them through the sea, ‘hey sang his praise, but 
soon forgat his worls. Before they got to mount Sinui, 
they openly manifested their perverseness from time 
to time ; so that God says of them, Exod. xvi. 28. “ How 
long refuse ye to keep my commandments, and my laws?” 
Afterwards they murmured again at Rephidim. 

In about two months after they came out of Fgypt, they 
came to mount Sinai; where God entered into a most 
solemn covenant with the people, that they should be an 
holy people unto him, with such astonishing manifesta- 
tions of his power, majesty, and holiness, as were altogether 
aPpetallclel. God puts the people in mind, (Deut. iy. 
32—34.) “ For ask now of the days that are past, which 
were before thee, since the day that God created man upon 
the earth ; and ask from one side of heaven unto the other, 
whether there has been any such thing as this great thing is, 
or hath been heard like it. Did ever people hear the voice 
of God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou hast 
heard, and live? Or hath God assayed to take him a 
nation from the midst of another nation ?” &c. And these 
great things were in order to impress their minds with such 
a conviction and sense of divine truth, and their obliga- 
tions, that they might never forget them; as God says, 
(Exod. xix. 9.) “Lo, I come unto thee in a thick cloud, 
that the people may hear when I speak with thee, and he- 
lieve thee for ever.” But what was the effect of all? It 
was not more than two or three months, before that people, 
under that very mountain, returned to their old Egyptian 
idolatry, and were singing and dancing before a golden 
calf, which they had set up to worship. And after awful 
manifestations of God’s displeasure for that sin, and so 
much done to bring them to repentance, and confirm them 
in obedience, it was buta few months before they came to 
that violence of spirit, in open rebellion against God, that 
with the utmost vehemence they declared their resolution 
to follow God no longer, but to make them a captain to 
return into Egypt. And thus they went on in perverse 
opposition to the Most High, from time to time repeating 
their open acts of rebellion, in the midst of continued 

‘ astonishing miracles, till that generation was destroyed. 
And though the following generation seems to have been the 
best that ever was in Israe/, yet notwithstanding their 
good example, and notwithstanding all the wonders of 
God’s power and love to that people in Joshua’s time, how 
soon did that people degenerate, and begin to forsake God, 
and join with the heathen in their idolatries, till God 
by severe means, and by sending prophets and judges, 
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extraordinarily influenced from above, reclaimed them! 
But when they were brought to some reformation by such 
means, they soon fell away again into the practice of 
idolatry ;_and so from one age to another; and nothing 
proved effectual for any abiding reformation. 

After things had gone on thus for several hundred years, 
God used new methods with his people, in two respects : 
First, he raised up a great prophet, under whom a num- 
ber of young men were trained up in schools, that from 
among them there might be a constant succession of great 
prophets in Israel, of such as God should choose; which 
seems to have been continued for more than five hundred 
years. Secondly, God raised up a great king, David, one 
eminent for wisdom, piety, and fortitude, to subdue all 
their heathen neighbours, who used to be such a snare to 
them; and to confirm, adorn, and perfect the institutions 
of his public worship ; and by him to reveal more fully 
the great salvation, and future glorious kingdom of the 
Messiah. And after him was raised up his son, Solomon, 
the wisest and greatest prince that ever was on earth, more 
fully to settle and establish those things which his father 
David had begun, concerning the public worship of God 
in Israel, and to build a glorious temple for the honour of 
Jenovan, and the institutions of his worship, and to in- 
struct the neighbour nations in true wisdom and religion. 
But what was the success of these new and extraordinary 
means? If we take Dr. T. for our expositor of Scripture, 
the nation must be extremely corrupt in David's time ; for 
he supposes he has respect to his own times, in those 
words, Psal. xiv. -2, 3. “The Lord looked down from 
heaven, to see if there were any that did understand, and 
seek God; they are all gone aside: they are together 
become filthy; there is none that doeth good ; no, not 
one.” But, whether Dr. T. be in the right in this, or not, 
yet if we consider what appeared in Israel, in Absalom’s 
and Sheba’s rebellion, we shall not see cause to think, that 
the greater part of the nation at that day were men of true 
wisdom and piety. As to Svdomon’s time, Dr. T. supposes, 
as has been already observed, that Solomon speaks of his 
own times, when he says, he had found but one in a thou- 
sand that was a thoroughly upright man. 

However, it appears, that all those great means used to 

romote and establish virtue and true religion, in Sumuel’s, 

avid’s, and Solomon’s times, were so far from having any 
general abiding good effect in Israel, that Solomon himself, 
with all his wisdom, and notwithstanding the unparalleled 
favours of God to him, had his mind corrupted, so as 
openly to tolerate idolatry in the land, and greatly to pro- 
voke God against him. “And as soon as he was dead, ten 
tribes of the twelve forsook the true worship of God, and 
instead of it, openly established the like idolatry that the 
people fell into at mount Sinaz, when they made the golden 
calf; and continued fully obstinate in this apostacy, not- 
withstanding all means that could be used with them by 
the prophets, whom God sent, one after another, to reprove, 
counsel, and warn them, for about two hundred and fifty 
years; especially those two great prophets, Hlajuh and 
Elisha. Of all the kings that reigned over them, there 
was not so much as one but what was of a wicked cha- 
racter. And at last their case seemed utterly desperate ; 
so that nothing remained to be done with them, but to re- 
move them out of God’s sight. Thus the scripture repre- 
sents the matter, 2 Kings xvil. 

And as to the other two tribes ; though their kings were 
always of the family ‘of David, and they were favoured in 
many respects far beyond their brethren, yet they were 
generally exceeding corrupt. Their kings were, most of 
them, wicked men, and their other magistrates, and priests, 
and people, were generally agreed in the corruption. ‘Thus 
the matter is represented in the scripture history; and the 
books of the prophets. And when they had seen how God 
had cast off the ten tribes, instead of taking warning, they 
made themselves vastly more vile than ever the others had 
done. 2 Kings xvii. 18, 19. Ezek. xvi. 46, 47, 51. God 
indeed waited longer upon them, for his servant David's 
sake, and for Jerusalem's sake, that he had chosen; and 
used more extraordinary means with them; especially by 
those great prophets, Isaiwh and Jeremiah, but to no effect : 
so that at last, as the prophets represent the matter, they 
were like a body universally and desperately diseased and 
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corrupted, that would admit of no cure, the whole head 
sick, and the whole heart faint, &c. ; 

Things being come to that pass, God took this method 
with them; he utterly destroyed their city and land, and 
the temple which he had among them, made thorough 
work in purging the land of them; as when a man empties 
a dish, wipes it, and turns it upside down ; or when a vessel 
is cast into a fierce fire, till its filthiness is thoroughly burnt 
out. (2 Kings xxi. 13. Ezek. chap. xxiv.) They were 
carried into captivity, and there left, till that wicked gene- 
ration was dead, and those old rebels were purged out ; 
that afterwards the land might be resettled with a more 
pure generation. ; 

After the return from the captivity, and God had built 
the Jewish church again in their own land, by a series of 
wonderful providences ; yet they corrupted themselves 
again, to so great a degree, that the transgressors were 
come to the full again in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
as the matter is represented in the prophecy of Daniel. 
(Dan. viii. 23.) And then God made them the subjects of 
a dispensation, little, if any thing, less terrible, than that 
which had been in Nebuchadnezzar’s days. And after 
God had again delivered them, and restored the state of 
religion among them, by the instrumentality of the Mac- 
cabees, they degenerated again; so that when Christ came, 
they were arrived to that extreme degree of corruption, 
which is represented in the accounts given by the evan- 

elists. 
It may be observed here in general, that the Jews, 
though so vastly distinguished with advantages, means, 
and motives to holiness, yet are represented, from time to 
time, as more wicked in the sight of God, than the very 
worst of the heathen. As, of old, God sware by his life, 
that the wickedness of Sodom was small, compared with 
that of the Jews; (Ezek. xvi. 47, 48, &c. also chap. v. 
5—10.) So, Christ speaking of the Jews, in his time, 
represents them as haying much greater guilt than the in- 
habitants of Tyre and Sydon, or even Sodom and Go- 
morrah. 

But we are now come to the time when the grandest 
scene was displayed that ever was opened on earth. After 
all other schemes had been so long and so thoroughly tried, 
and had so greatly failed of success, both among Jews 
and Gentiles ; that wonderful dispensation was at length 
introduced—the greatest scheme for suppressing and re- 
straining iniquity among mankind, that ever infinite wis- 
dom and mercy contrived—even the glorious gospel of 
Jesus Christ. ‘ A new dispensation of grace was erected 
(to use Dr. T.’s own ae p- 239, 240.) for the more 
certain and effectual sanctification of mankind, into the 
image of God; delivering them from the sin and wicked- 
ness, into which they might fall, or were already fallen ; 
to redeem them from all iniquity, and bring them to the 
knowledge and obedience of God.” In whatever high 
and exalted terms the Scripture speaks of the means and 
motives which the Jews enjoyed of old; yet their privi- 
leges are represented as having no glory, in comparison of 
the advantages of the gospel. Dr. T.’s words (p. 233.) 
are worthy to be here repeated. “ Even the heathen 
(says he) knew God, and might have glorified him as 
God; but under the glorious light of the gospel, we have 
very clear ideas of the divine perfections, and particularly 
of the love of God as our Father, and as the God and 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We see 
our duty in the utmost extent, and the most cogent rea- 
sons to perform it: we have eternity opened to us, even 
an endless state of honour and felicity, the reward of vir- 
tuous actions; and the Spirit of God promised for our 
direction and assistance. And all this may and ought to 
be applied to the purifying of our minds, and the perfect- 
ing of holiness. And to these happy advantages we are 
born; for which we are bound oe ever to praise and 
magnify the rich grace of God in the Redeemer.” And 
he elsewhere says,* “ The gospel-constitution is a scheme 
the most perfect and effectual for restoring true religion, 
and promoting virtue and happiness, that ever the world 
has yet seen.” And + admirably adapted to enlighten our 
minds, and sanctify our hearts. And} never were motives 
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so divine and powerful proposed, to induce us to the practice 
of all virtue and goodness. ; 

And yet even these means have been ineffectual upon 
the far greater part of them with whom they have been 
used ; of the muny that have been called, few huve been 
chosen. i , 

As to the Jews, God's ancient people, with whom they 
were used in the first place, and used long by Christ and 
his apostles, the generality of them rejected Christ and his 
gospel, with extreme pertinacity of spirit. They not only 
went on still in that career of corruption which had been 
increasing from the time of the Maccabees ; but Christ's 
coming, his doctrine and miracles, the preaching of his 
followers, and the glorious things that attended the same, 
were the occasion, through their perverse misimprovement, 
of an infinite increase of their wickedness. They crucified 
the Lord of glory, with the utmost malice and cruelty, 
and enetared his followers; they pleased not God, and 
were contrary to all men; they went on to grow worse 
and worse, till they filled up the measure of their sin, and 
wrath came upon them to the uttermost; and they were 
destroyed, and cast out of God’s sight, with unspeakably 
greater tokens of the divine abhorrence and indignation, 
than in the days of Nebuchadnezzar. The greater part of 
the whole nation were slain, and the rest were scattered 
abroad through the earth in the most abject and forlorn 
circumstances. And in the same spirit of unbelief and 
malice against Christ and the gospel, and in their miser- 
able dispersed circumstances, do they remain to this day. 

And as to the gentile nations, though there was a glori- 
ous success of the gospel amongst them, in the apostles’ 
days; yet probably not one in ten of those that had the 
gospel preached to them embraced it. The powers of the 
world were set against it, and persecuted it with insatiable 
malignity. And among the professors of Christianity, 
there presently appeared in many a disposition to abuse 
the gospel to the service of pride and licentiousness. The 
apostles foretold a grand apostacy of the christian world, 
which should continue many ages; and observed, that 
there appeared a disposition to such an apostacy, among 
pope Christians, even in that day. (2 Thess. ii. 7.) 
The greater ee of the ages now elapsed, have been spent 
in that grand and general apostacy, under which the chris- 
tian world, as it is called, has been transformed into what 
has been vastly more dishonourable and hateful to God, 
and repugnant to true virtue, than the state of the heathen 
world before: which is agreeable to the prophetical de- 
scriptions given of it by the Holy Spirit. 

In these latter ages of the christian church, God has 
raised up a number of great and good men, to bear testi- 
mony against the corruptions of the church of Rome, and 
by their means introduced that light into the world, by 
which, in a short time, at least one-third part of Europe 
was delivered from the more gross enormities of Anti- 
christ : which was attended at first with a great reforma- 
tion, as to vital and_ practical religion. But how is the 
gold become dim! To what a pass are things come in 
protestant countries at this day, and in our nation in par- 
ticular! To what a prodigious height has a deluge of in- 
fidelity, profaneness, luxury, debauchery, and wickedness 
of every kind, arisen! The poor savage Americans are 
mere babes, if I may so speak, as to proficiency in wick- 
edness, in comparison of multitudes in the christian world. 
Dr. T. himself, as before observed, represents, that the 
generality of Christians have been the most wicked, lewd, 
bloody, and treacherous of all mankind ; and ( Key, § 388.) 
that “ The wickedness of the christian world renders it so 
much like the heathen, that the good effects of our change 
to Christianity are but little seen.” 

With respect to the dreadful corruption of the present 
day, it is to be considered, besides the advantages already 
mentioned, that great advances in learning and philosophic 
knowledge have been made in the present and past cen- 
tury ; affording great advantage for a proper and enlarged 
exercise of our rational powers, and for our seeing the 
bright manifestation of God’s perfections in his works. 
And it is to be observed, that the means and inducements 
to virtue, which this age enjoys, are in addition to most of 
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those which were mentioned before, as given of old; and 
among other things, in addition to the shortening of man’s 
life to 70 or 80 years, from near a thousand. And, with 
regard to this, I would observe, that as the case now 
stands in christendom, take one with another of those 
who ever come to years of discretion, their life is not 
more than forty or forty-five years; which is but about 
the twentieth part of what it once was: and not so much 
in great cities, places where profaneness, sensuality, and 
debauchery, commonly prevail to the greatest degree. 

Dr. T. (Key, § 1.) truly observes, That God has from 
the beginning exercised wonderful and infinite wisdom, in 
the methods he has, from age to age, made use of to op- 
pose vice, cure corruption, and promote virtue in the 
world ; and introduced several schemes to that end. It 
is indeed remarkable, how many schemes and methods 
were tried of old, both before and after the flood ; how 
many were used in the times of the Old Testament, both 
with Jews and heathens, and how ineffectual all these 
ancient methods proved, for 4000 years together, till God 
introduced that grand dispensation, for redeeming men 
from all iniquity, and purifying them to himself, a people 
zealous of good works ; which the Scripture represents as 
the subject of the admiration of angels. But even this 
has now so lony proved ineffectual, with respect to the 
generality, that Dr. T. thinks there is need of « new dis- 
pensation ; the present light of the gospel being insufficient 
for the full reformation of the christian se by reason 
of its corruptions: (Note on Rom. i. 27.)—And yet all 
these things, according to him, without any natural bias to 
the contrary ; no stream of natural inclination or propen- 
sity at all, to oppose inducements to goodness ; no native 
Opposition of heart, to withstand those gracious means, 
which God has ever used with mankind, from the begin- 
ning of the world to this day; any more than there was 
in the heart of Adam, the moment God created him in 
perfect innocence. 

Surely Dr. T.’s scheme is attended with strange para- 
doxes. And that his mysterious tenets may appear in a 
true light, it must be observed that—at the same time he 
supposes these means, even the very greatest and best of 
them, to have proved so ineffectual, that help from them, 

as to any general reformation, is to be despaired of—that 
he maintains all mankind, even the heathen in all parts of 
the world, yea, every single person in it, (which must in- 
clude every Indian in America, before the Europeans came 
hither; and every inhabitant of the unknown parts of 
Africa and Terra Austra/is,) has ability, light, and means 
sufficient to do their whole duty ; yea, many passages in 
his writings plainly suppose, to perform perfect obedience 
to God’s law, without the least degree of vice or iniquity.” 

But I must not omit to observe, that Dr. T. supposes, 
the reason why the gospel-dispensation has been so inef- 
fectual, is, that it has been greatly misunderstood and 
perverted. In his Key, (§ 389.) he says, “Wrong repre- 
sentations of the scheme of the gospel have greatly ob- 
scured the glory of divine grace, and contributed much 
to the corruption of its professors.—Such doctrines have 
been almost universally taught and received, as quite 
subvert it. Mistaken notions about nature, grace, election 
and reprobation, justification, regeneration, redemption, 
calling, adoption, Ke. have quite taken away the very 
ground of the christian life.” 

But how came the gospel to be so universally and ex- 
ceedingly misunderstood? Ts it because it is in itself so 
very dark and unintelligible, and not adapted to the ap- 
prehension of the human faculties? If so, how is the 
possession of such an obscure and unintelligible thing, so 

lcrious an advantage?—Or is it because of the native 
fee nec! corruption, and superstition of mankind? But 
this is giving up the thing in question, and allowing a 
great depravity of nature. Dr. T. speaks of the gospel 
as far otherwise than dark and unintelligible; he repre- 
sents it as exhibiting the clearest and most glorious light, 
calculated to deliver the world from darkness, and to 
bring.them into marvellous light. He speaks of the light 
which the Jews had, under the Mosaze dispensation, as 
vastly exceeding the light of nature, which the heathen 
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enjoyed ; and yet he supposes that even the latter was so 
clear, as to be sufficient to lead men to the knowledge of 
God, and their whole duty to him. He speaks of the 
light of the gospel as vastly exceeding the light of the 
Old Testament; and says of the apostle Paud in particu- 
lar, “That he wrote with great perspicuity ; that he takes 
great care to explain every part of his subject; that he 
has left no part of it unexplained and unguarded ; and 
that never was an author more exact and cautious in this.’’+ 
Is it not strange, therefore, that the Christian world, with- 
out any native depravity, should be so blind in the midst 
of such glaring light, as to be all, or the generality, agreed, 
from age to age, so essentially to misunderstand that which 
is made so very plain ? 

Dr. T. says, (p. 167. 8.) “It is my persuasion, that the 
christian religion was very early and grievously corrupted, 
by dreaming, ignorant, superstitious monks, too conceited 
to be satisfied with the plain gospel; and has long re- 
mained in that deplorable state.” But how came the 
whole christian world, without any blinding depravity, to 
hearken to these ignorant foolish men, rather than unto 
wiser and better teachers? especially, when the latter had 
plain gospel on their side, and the doctrines of the other 
were (as our author supposes) so very contrary not only to 
the plain gospel, but to men’s reason and common sense? 
or were all the teachers of the Christian church nothing 
but a parcel of ignorant dreamers? If so, this is very 
strange indeed, unless mankind naturally love darkness 
rather than light; seemg im all parts of the christian 
world, there was a great multitude in the work of the 
ministry, who had the gospel in their hands, and whose 
whole business it was to study and teach it; and therefore 
had infinitely greater advantages to become truly wise, 
than the heathen philosophers. But if, by some strange 
and inconceivable means, notwithstanding all these glo- 
rious advantages, all the teachers of the christian church 
through the world, without any native evil propensity, 
very early became silly dreamers-—and also in their dream- 
ing, generally stumbled on the same individual monstrous 
opinions, and so the world might be blinded for a while 
—yet, why did not they hearken to that wise and great 
man, Pe/agius, and others like him, when he plainly held 
forth the truth to the christian world? Especially seeing 
his instructions were so ayreeable to the plain doctrines, 
and the bright and clear light of the gospel of Christ, and 
also so agreeable to the plainest dictates of the common 
sense and understanding of all mankind; but the other 
so repugnant to it, that (according to our author) if they 
were true, it would prove wnderstanding to be no under- 
standing, and the word of God to be no rule of truth, nor 
at all to be relied upon, and God to be a Being worthy of 
no regard? 

Besides, if the inefficacy of the gospel to restrain sin 
and promote virtue, be owing to the general prevalence of 
these doctrines, which are supposed to be so absurd and 
contrary to the gospel, here is this further to be accounted 
for; namely, Why, since there has been so great an in- 
crease of light in religious matters (as must be supposed 
on Dr. T.’s scheme) in this and the last age, and these 
monstrous doctrines of original sin, election, reprobation, 
justification, regeneration, &e. have been so much ex- 
ploded, especially in our nation, there has been no refor- 
mation attending this great advancement of light and 
truth ; but on the contrary, vice, and every thing opposite 
to practical Christianity, has gone on to increase, with 
atch a prodigious celerity, as to become like an overflow- 
ing deluge ; threatening, unless God mercifully interposes, 
speedily to swallow up all that is virtuous and praiseworthy. 

Many other things might have been mentioned under 
this head—the means which mankind have had to restrain 
vice, and promote virtue—such as wickedness being many 
ways contrary to men’s temporal interest and comfort, and 
their having continually before their eyes so many instances 
of persons made miserable by their vices; the restraints 
of human laws, without which men cannot live in society ; 
the judgments of God brought on men for their wicked- 
ness, with which history abounds, and the providential 
rewards of virtue; and innumerable particular means, 
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that God has used from age to age to curb the wickedness 
of mankind, which I have omitted. But there would be 
no end of a particular enumeration of such things. They 
that will not be convinced by the instances which have 
been mentioned, probably would not be convinced, if the 
world had stood a thousand times so long, and we had the 
most authentic and certain accounts of means having been 
used from the beginning, in a thousand times greater 
variety ; and new dispensations had been introduced, after 
others had been tried in vain, ever so often, and still to 
little effect. He that will not be convinced by a thousand 
good witnesses, it is not likely that he would be convinced 
by a thousand thousand. 

The proofs that have been extant in the world, from 
trial and fact, of the depravity of man’s nature, are inex- 
pressible, and as it were infinite, beyond the representation 
of all similitude. If there were a piece of ground which 
abounded with briers and thorns, or some poisonous plant, 
and all mankind had used their endeavours, for a thousand 
years together, to suppress that evil growth—and to bring 
that ground by manure and cultivation, planting and sow- 
ing, to produce better fruit, all in vain; it would still be 
overrun with the same noxious growth—it would not be a 
proof, that such a produce was agreeable to the nature of 
that soil, in any wise to be compared to that which is 
given in divine providence, that wickedness is a produce 
agreeable to the nature of the field of the world of man- 
kind. For the means used with it have been various, great, 
and wonderful, contrived by the unsearchable and bound- 
less wisdom of God; medicines procured with infinite 
expense, exhibited with a vast apparatus; a marvellous 
succession of dispensations, introduced one after another, 
dispiaying an incomprehensible length and breadth, depth 
and height, of divine wisdom, love, and power, and every 
perfection of the godhead, to the eternal admiration of 
principalities and powers in heavenly places. 


SECT. IX. 


Several evasions of the arguments for the depravity of na- 
ture, from trial and events considered. 


Evasion I. Dr. T. says, (p. 231, 232.) “ Adam’s nature, 
it is allowed, was very far from being sinful; yet he sinned. 
And therefore, the common doctrine of Original Sin, is no 
more necessary to account for the sin that has been or is 
in the world, than it is to account for Adam’s sin.”* Again, 
(p. 52—54. S. &c.) “ If we allow mankind to be as 
wicked as R. R. has represented them to be; and suppose 
that there is not one upon earth that is truly righteous, and 
without sin, and that some are very enormous sinners, yet 
it will not thence follow, that they are naturally corrupt.— 
For, if sinful action infers a nature originally corrupt, then, 
whereas Adam (according to them that hold the doctrine 
of Original Sin) committed the most heinous and aggra- 
vated sin, that ever was committed in the world ; for, ac- 
cording to them, he had greater light than any other man 
in the world, to know his duty, and greater power than any 
other man to fulfil it, and was under greater obligations 
than any other man to obedience; he sinned, when he 
knew he was the representative of millions, and that the 
happy or miserable state of all mankind, depended on his 
conduct ; which never was, nor can be, the case of any 
other man in the world :—then, I say, it will follow, that 
his nature was originally corrupt, &e.—Thus their argu- 
ment from the wickedness of mankind, to prove a sinful 
and corrupt nature, must inevitably and irrecoverably fall 
to the ground.—Which will appear more abundantly, if 
we take in the case of the angels, who in numbers sinned, 
and kept not their first estate, though created witha nature 
superior to Adam’s.” Again, (p. 145. 8.) “ When it is 
inquired, how it comes to pass that our appetites and pas- 
sions are now so irregular and strong, as that not one per- 
son has resisted them, so as to keep himself pure and 
mnocent? If this be the case, if such as make the inquiry 
will tell the world, how it came to pass that Adum’s ap- 
petites and passions were so irregular and strong, that he 
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did not resist them, so as to keep himself pure and inno-- 
cent, when upon their principles he was far more able to 
have resisted them; I also will tell them how it comes to 
pass, that his posterity does not resist them.t Sin doth 
not alter its nature, by its being general; and therefore 
how far soever it spreads, it must come upon all just as it 
came upon Adam.” 

These things are delivered with much assurance. But 
is there any reason in such a way of talking? One thing 
implied in it, and the main thing, if any at all to the pur- 
pose, is, that because an effect being general, does not 
alter the nature of the effect, therefore nothing more can 
be argued concerning the cause, from its happening con- 
stantly, and in the most steady manner, than from its hap- 
pening but once. But how contrary is this to reason! 
Suppose a person, through the deceitful persuasions of a 
pretended friend, once takes. a poisonous drauzht of a 
quer to which he had before no inclination; but after he 
has once taken of it, he is observed to act as one that has 
an insatiable, incurable thirst after more of the same, in 
his constant practice, obstinately continued in as long as 
he lives, against all possible arguments and endeavours 
used to dissuade him from it. And suppose we should 
from hence argue a fixed inclination, and begin to suspect 
that this is the nature and operation of the poison, to pro- 
duce such an inclination, or that this strong propensity is 
some way the consequence of the first draught. In sucha 
case, could it be said with good reason, that a fixed pro- 
pensity can no more be argued from his consequent con- 
stant practice, than from his first draught? Or, suppose 
a young man, soberly inclined, enticed by wicked com- 
panions, should drink to excess, until he had got a habit 
of excessive drinking, and should come under the power 
of a greedy appetite after strong drink, so that drunkenness 
should become a common and constant practice with him : 
and suppose an observer, arguing from this general prac- 
tice, should say, “ It must needs be that this young man 
has a fixed inclination to that sin; otherwise, how should 
it come to pass that he should make such a trade of it ?” 
And another, ridiculing the weakness of his arguing, should 
reply, “ Do you tell me how it came to pass, that he was 
guilty of that sin the first time, without a fixed inclination, 
and I will tell you how he is guilty of it so generally with- 
out a fixed inclination. Sin does not alter its nature by 
being general: and therefore, how common soever it be- 
comes, it must come at all times by the same means 
that it came at first.” I leave it to every one to judge, 
who would be chargeable with weak arguing in such a 
case, 

It is true, there is no effect without some cause, ground, 
or reason of that effect, and some cause answerable to the 
effect. But certainly it will not follow, that a transient 
effect requires a permanent cause, or a fixed propensity. 
An effect happening once, though great, yea, though it 
may come to pass on the same occasion in many subjects 
at the same time, will not prove any fixed propensity, or 
permanent influence. It is true, it proves an influence 
great and extensive, answerable to the effect, once exerted, 
or once effectual; but it proves nothing in the cause fixed 
or constant. If a particular tree, or a great number of 
trees standing together, have blasted fruit on their branches 
at a particular season—or if the fruit be very much blasted, 
and entirely spoiled—it is evident that something was the 
occasion of such an effect at that time; but this alone does 
not prove the nature of the tree to be bad. But if it be 
observed, that those trees, and all other trees of the kind, 
wherever planted, and in all soils, countries, climates, and 
seasons, and however cultivated and managed, still bear 
ill fruit, from year to year, and in all ages, it isa good 
evidence of the evil nature of the tree. And if the fruit, 
at all these times, and in all these cases, be very bad, it 
proves the nature of the tree to be very bad. If we argue, 
in like manner, from what appears among men, it is easy 
to determine, whether the universal sinfulness of mankind— 
all sinning immediately, as soon as capable of it, and con- 
tinually and generally being of a wicked character, at all 
times, in all ages, in all places, and under all possible cir- 
cumstances, against means and motives inexpressibly mani- 
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fold and great, and in the utmost conceivable variety—be 
from a permanent internal great cause. 

If the voice of common sense were heard, there would 
be no occasion for labour in multiplying arguments to 
show, that one act does not prove a fixed inclination ; but 
that constant pursuit does. We see that, in fact, it is 
agreeable to the reason of all mankind, to argue fixed prin- 
ciples, tempers, and prevailing inclinations, from repeated 
and continued actions—though the actions are voluntary, 
and performed of choice—and thus to judge of the tem- 
pers and inclinations of persons, ages, sexes, tribes, and 
nations. But is it the manner of men to conclude, that 
whatever they see others once do, they have a fixed abid- 
Ing inclination to do? Yea, there may be several acts seen, 
and yet not be taken as good evidence of an established 
propensity ; even though that one act, or those several acts, 
are followed by such constant practice, as afterwards evi- 
dences fixed disposition. As for example; there may be 
several instances of a man drinking some spirituous liquor, 
and those instances be no sign of a fixed inclination to that 
liquor: but these acts may be introductory to a settled 
habit or propensity, which may be made very manifest 
afterwards by constant practice. 

From these things it is plain, that what is alleged con- 
cerning the first sin of Adam, and of the angels, without a 
previous fixed disposition to sin, cannot in the least 
weaken the arguments brought to prove a fixed propensity 
to sin in mankind, in their present state. From the per- 
manence of the cause has been argued, the permanence of 
the effect. And that the permanent cause consists in an 
internal fixed propensity, and not in any particular external 
circumstances, has been argued from the effects being the 
same, through a vast variety and change of circumstances. 
But the first acts of sin in Adam or the angels, considered 
in themselves, were no permanent, continued effects. And 
though a great number of the angels sinned, and the effect 
on that account was the greater, and more extensive; yet 
this extent of the effect is a very different thing from that 
permanence, or settled continuance of effect, which is sup- 

osed to show a permanent cause, or fixed propensity. 

either was there any trial of a vast variety of circum- 
stances attending a permanent effect, to show the fixed 
cause to be internal, consisting in a settled disposition of 
mature, in the instances objected. And however great the 
sin of Adam, or of the angels, was, and however great the 
means, motives, and obligations were against which they 
sinmed—and whatever may be thence argued concerning 
the transient cause, occasion, or temptation, as being very 
subtle, remarkably tending to deceive and seduce, &c.— 
yet it argues nothing of any settled disposition, or fixed 
cause, either great or small; the effect both in the angels 
and our first parents, being in itself transient, and, for 
ought appears, happening in each of them under one sys- 
tem or coincidence of influential circumstances.* 

The general continued wickedness of mankind, against 
such means and motives, proves each of these things, viz. 
that the cause is fixed, and that the fixed cause is infernal 
in man’s nature, and also that it is very powerful. It 
proves, that the cause is fived, because the effect is so 
abiding, through so many vhanges. It proves that the 
fixed cause is internal, because the circumstances are so 
various—including a variety of means and motives—and 
they are such circumstances as cannot possibly cause the 
effect, being most opposite to it in their tendency. And it 
proves the greatness of the internal cause; or that the pro- 
pensity is powerful; because the means which have op- 
posed its influence, have been so great, and yet have been 
statedly overcome. 

But here I may observe, by the way, that with regard to 
the motives and obligations against which our first father 
sinned, it is not reasonably alleged, that he sinned when 
he knew his sin would have destructive consequences to 
all his posterity, avd might in process of time, pave the 
whole globe with skulls, &c. It is evident, by the plain 
account the scripture gives us of the temptation which 
prevailed with our first parents to commit that sin, that it 
was so contrived by the subtlety of the tempter, as first to 
blind and deceive them as to that matter, and to make them 
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believe that their disobedience should be followed with no 
desiruction or calamity at all to themselves, (and therefore 
not to their posterity,) but on the contrary, with a great in- 
crease and advancement of dignity and happiness. 

Evasion II. Let the wickedness of the world be ever so 
general and great, there is no necessity of supposing any 
depravity of nature to be the cause: man’s own free will 
is cause sufficient. Let mankind be more or less corrupt, 
they make themselves corrupt by their own free choice. 
This Dr. T, abundantly insists upon, in many parts of his 
book. + 

But I would ask, how it comes to pass that mankind so 
universally agree in this evil exercise of their free will? If 
their wills are in the first place as free to good as to evil, 
what is it to be ascribed to, that the world of mankind, 
consisting of so many millions, in so many successive 
generations, without consultation, all agree to exercise 
their freedom in favour of evil ? If there be no natural ten- 
dency or preponderation in the case, then there is as good 
a chance for the will being determined to good as to evil. 
If the cause be indifferent, why is not t!e effect in some 
measure indifferent ? If the balance be no heavier at one 
end than the other, why doés it perpetually preponderate 
one way? How comes it to pass, that the free will of 
mankind has been determined to evil, in like manner be- 
fore*the flood and after the flood; under the law and 
under the gospel; among both Jews and Gentiles, under 
the Old Testament, and since then, among Christians, 
Jews, Mahometans ; among papists and protestants; in 
those nations where civility, politeness, arts, and learning 
most prevail, and among the Negvoes and Hottentots in 
Africa, the Turtars in Asta, and Indians in America, to- 
wards both the poles, and on every side of the globe; in 
greatest cities and obscurest villages ; in palaces and in 
huts, wigwams, and cells under ground? Is it enough to 
reply, It happens so, that men every where, and in all times, 
choose thus to determine their own wills, and so to make 
themselves sinful, as soon as ever they are capable of it, 
and to sin constantly as long as they live, and universally 
to choose never to come up half way to their duty ? 

A steady effect requires a steady cause; but free will, 
without any previous propensity to influence its determina- 
tions, is no permanent cause ; nothing can be conceived of, 
farther from it: for the very notion of freedom of will, con- 
sisting in self-determining power, implies contingence ; and 
if the will is perfectly free from any government of pre- 
vious inclination, its freedom must imply the most absolute 
and perfect contingence: and surely nothing can be con- 
ceived of, more unfixed than that. The notion of hberty 
of will, in this sense, implies perfect freedom from every 
thing that should previously fix, bind, or determine it ; that 
it may be left to be fixed and determined wholly by itself: 
therefore its determinations must be previously altogether 
unfixed. And can that which is so unfixed, so contingent, 
be a cause sufficient to account for an effect, in such a 
munner, and to such a degree, permanent, fixed, and con- 
stant? 

When we see any person going on in a certain course 
with great constancy, against all manner of means to dis- 
suade him, do we judge this to be no argument of a fixed 
disposition of mind, because, being free, he may determine 
to do so, if he will, without any such disposition? Or if 
we see a nation, or people, that differ greatly from other 
nations, in such ae such instances of their constant con- 
duct—as though their tempers and inclinations were very 
diverse—and any should say, We cannot judge at all of 
the temper or disposition of people, by any thing observ- 
able in their constant practice or behaviour, because they 
have all free will, and therefore may all choose to act so, if 
they please, without any thing in their temper or inclination 
to bias them. Would such an account of such effects be 
satisfying to the reason of mankind? But infinitely further 
would it be from satisfying a considerate mind, to account 
for the constant and universal sinfulness of mankind, by 
saving, that, their will is free, and therefore all may, if they 
please, make themselves wicked : they are free when they 
first begin to act as moral agents, and therefore all may, if they 
please, begin to sin as soon as they begin to act: they are 
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free as long as they continue to act in the world, and there- 
fore they may all commit sin continually, if they will: 
men of all nations are free, and therefore all nations may 
act alike in these respects, if they please, though some do 
not know how other nations do act. Men of high and low 
condition, learned and ignorant, are free, and therefore they 
may agree in acting wickedly, if they please, though they 
do not consult together. Men in all ages are free, and 
therefore men in one age may all agree with men in every 
other age in wickedness, if they please, though they do not 
know how men in other ages have acted, &c. Let every 
one judge whether such an account of things can satisfy 
reason. i 

Evasion III. It is said by many opposers of the doctrine 
of original sin, that the corruption of mankind may be 
owing not to a depraved nature, but to bad example. And 
I think we must understand Dr. T. as having respect to 
the powerful influence of bad instruction and example, 
when he says, (p. 118.) “ The Gentiles in their heathen 
state, when incorporated into the body of the gentile world, 
were without strength, unable to help or recover them- 
selves.” And in several other places to the like purpose. 
If there was no depravity of rfature, what else could there 
be but bad instruction and example, to hinder the heathen 
world, as a collective body, (for as such Dr. T. speaks of 
them, as may be seen p. 117, 118.) from emerging out of 
their corruption, on the rise of each new generation! As to 
their bad instruction, our author insists upon it, that the 
heathen, notwithstanding all their disadvantages, had suf- 
ficient light to know God, and do their whole duty. There- 
fore it must be chiefly bad example, according to him, 
that rendered their case helpless. 

Now concerning this way of accounting for the corrup- 
tion of the world, by the influence of bad example, 1 would 
observe, 

1. It is accounting for the thing by the thing itself. It 
is accounting for the corruption of the world by the cor- 
ruption of the world. For, that bad examples are general 
all over the world to be followed by others, and have been 
so from the beginning, is only an instance, or rather a de- 
scription, of that corruption of the world which is to be ac- 
counted for. If mankind are naturally no more inclined 
to evil than good, then how come there to be so many 
more bad examples than good ones, in all ages? And if 
there are not, how come the bad examples that are set, to 
be so much more followed than the good? If the propen- 
sity of man’s nature be not to evil, how comes the current 
of general example, every where, and atall times, to be so 
much to evil? And when opposition has been made by 
good examples, how comes it to pass that it has had so 
little effect to stem the stream of general wicked practice ? 

I think from the brief account the Scripture gives us of 
the behaviour of our first parents, and of the expressions 
of their faith and hope in God’s revealed mercy, we have 
reason to suppose, that before ever they had any children, 
they repented, were pardoned, and became truly pious. 
So that God planted the world at first with a noble vine ; 
and at the beginning of their generations, he set the streara 
of example the right way. And we see, that children are 
more apt to follow the example of their parents, than of 
any others; especially in early youth, their forming time, 
when those habits are generally contracted, which abide 
by them all their days. Besides, Adum’s children had no 
other examples to follow, but those of their parents. How 
therefore came the stream so soon to turn, and to proceed 
the contrary way, with so violent a current! When man- 
kind became so universally and desperately corrupt, as 
not to be fit to live on earth any longer, and the world was 
every where full of had examples, God destroyed them all 
at once—except righteous Noah and his family—in order 
to remove those bad examples, and that the world might 
be planted again with good example, and the stream again 
turned the mght way. How therefore came it to pass, 
that Nouh’s posterity did not follow his good example, 
especially when they had such extraordinary things to en- 
force it, but so generally, even in his life-time, became 
exceeding corrupt ? One would think, the first generations 
at least, while all lived together as one family, under Noah, 
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their venerable father, might have followed his good 
example. And if they had done so, then, when the earth 
came to be divided in Peleg’s time, the heads of the several 
families would have set out their particular colonies with 
good examples, and the stream would have been turned 
the right way in all the various divisions, colonies, and na- 
tions of the world. But we see, in fact, that in about fifty 
years after Noah’s death, the world in general was over- 
run with dreadful corruption ; so that all virtue and good- 
ness was like soon to perish from among mankind, unless 
something extraordinary should be done to prevent it. _ 

Then, for a remedy, God separated Abraham and his 
family from all the rest of the world, that they might be 
delivered from the influence of bad example, and that in 
his posterity he might have an holy seed. Thus God 
again planted a noble vine; Abraham, Isuac, and Jacob 
being eminently pious. But how soon did their posterity 
degenerate, till true religion was like to be swallowed up ! 
We see how desperately and almost universally corrupt 
they were, when God brought them out of Egypt, and led 
them in the wilderness. 

Then God was pleased, befcre he planted his people in 
Canaan, to destroy that perverse generation in the wilder- 
ness, that he might plant them there a noble vine, wholly a 
right seed, and set them out with good example, in the 
land where they were to have their settled abode. Jer. ii. 21. 
It is evident, that the generation which came with Joshua 
into Canaan was an excellent generation, by innumerable 
things said of them.* But how soon did that people, 
nevertheless, become the degenerate plunt of a strange 
vine ! 

And when the nation had a long time proved desperate- 
ly and incurably corrupt, God destroyed them, and sent 
them into captivity—till the old rebels were dead and 
purged out, in order to deliver their children from their evil 
example. And when the following generation was puri- 
fied as in a furnace, God planted them again in the land 
of Israel, a noble vine, and set them out with good example; 
which yet was not followed by their posterity. 

When again the corruption was become inveterate, the 
christian church was planted; and a glorious out-pouring 
of the Spirit of God caused true virtue and piety to be ex- 
emplified far beyond whatever had been on earth before ; 
and, thus the christian church was planted a nob/e vine, 
But that primitive good example has not prevailed, to cause 
virtue to be generally and stedfastly maintained in the 
christian world. To how great a degree it has been 
otherwise, has already been observed. 

After many ages of general and dreadful apostacy, God 
was pleased to erect the protestant church, as separated 
from the more corrupt part of christendom ; and true piety 
flourished in it very much at first ; God planted it a noble 
vine: but notwithstanding the good examples of the first 
reformers, what a melancholy pass is the protestant world 
come to at this day ! 

When England grew very corrupt, God brought over a 
number of pious persons, and planted them in New Eng- 
land, and this land was planted a noble vine. But how is the 
gold become dim ! How greatly have we forsaken the pious 
examples of our fathers ! 

So prone have mankind always proved themselves to 
degeneracy and backsliding, that it shows plainly their 
natural propensity. And when good has revived, and been 
promoted among men, it has been by some divine interpo- 
sition, opposing the natural current ; the fruit of some ex- 
traordinary means. And the efficacy of such means has 
soon been overcome by constant natural bias, the effect of 
good example presently lost, and evil has regained the 
dominion. Like a heavy body, which may by some great 
pose be caused to ascend, against its nature, a little while, 

ut soon goes back again towards the centre, to which it 
naturally and constantly tends. 

So that evil example will in no wise account for the 
corruption of mankind, without supposing a natural prone- 
ness to sin. The tendency of example alone will not ac- 
count for general wicked practice, as consequent on good 
example. And if the influence of bad example is a reason 
of some of the wickedness, that alone will not account for 
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men becoming worse than the example set, degenerating 
more and more, and growing worse and worse, which has 
been their manner. 

2. There has been given to the world an example of vir- 
tue, which, were it not for a dreadful depravity of nature, 
would have influence on them who live under the gospel, 
far beyond all other examples; that is, the example of 
Jesus Christ. 

God, who knew the human nature, and how apt men 
are to be influenced by example, has made answerable 
provision. His infinite wisdom has contrived that we 
should have set before us the most amiable and_ perfect 
example, in such circumstances, as should have the great- 
est tendency to influence all the principles of man’s na- 
ture, but his corruption. Men are apt to be moved by the 
oie of others dike themselves, or in their own nature : 
therefore this example was given in our nature. Men are 
ready to follow the example of the g7eut and honourable; 
and this—though that of one in our nature, yet—was the 
example of one infinitely higher and more honourable than 
kings or angels. A people are apt to follow the example 
of their prince. This is the example of that glorious per- 
son, who stands in a peculiar relation to Christians as their 
Lord and King, the supreme head of the church; and not 
only so, but the King of kings, supreme head of the uni- 
verse, and head over all things to the church. Children 
are apt to follow the example of their parents; this is the 
example of the Author of our being, and of our holy and 
happy being; the Creator of the world, and everlasting 
Father of the universe. Men are very apt to follow the 
example of their fiends: the example of Christ is that of 
one who is infinitely our greatest friend, standing in the 
most endearing relations of brother, redeemer, spiritual 
head and husband ; whose grace and love expressed to us, 
transcends all other love and friendship, as much as heaven 
is higher than the earth. The virtues and acts of his ex- 
ample were exhibited to us in the most endearing and en- 
gaging circumstances that can possibly be conceived of.— 
His obedience and submission to God, his humility, meek- 
ness, patience, charity, self-denial, &c. being exercised and 
expressed in a work of infinite grace, love, condescension, 
and beneficence to us—and had all their hizhest expres- 
sions in his laying down his life, and meekly, patiently, 
and cheerfully undergoing unutterable suffering for our 
eternal salvation. Men are peculiarly apt to follow the 
example of those from whom they have great benefits : 
but it is utterly impossible to conceive of greater benefits, 
that we could have by the virtues of any person, than we 
have by the virtuous acts of Christ ; we, who depend upon 
being thereby saved from eternal destruction, and brought 
to inconceivable, immortal glory at God’s right hand. 
Surely if it were not for an extreme corruption of the 
human heart, such an example would have that strong in- 
fluence on it, which would as it were swallow up the 
power of all the evil and hateful examples of a generation 
of vipers. 

3. The influence of bad example, without corruption of 
nature, will not account for children universally committing 
sin as soon as capable of it; which, I think, is a fact that 
has been made evident by the Scripture. It will not ac- 
count for it in the children of eminently pious parents ; 
the first example set in their view being very good ; which 
was especially the case of many children in christian 
families in the apostolic days, when the apostle John sup- 
poses that every individual person had sin to repent of, 
and confess to God. 

4. What Dr. T. supposes to have been fact, with respect 
to a great part of mankind—the state of the heathen world, 
which he supposes, considered as a collective body, was 
helpless, dead in sin, and unable to recover itself—cannot 
consistently be accounted for from the influence of bad ex- 
ample. Not evil example alone, no, nor as united with 
evil instruction, can be supposed a sufficient reason why 
every new generation that arose among them, should not 
be able to emerge from the idolatry and wickedness of their 
ancestors, in any consistence with his scheme. The ill 
example of ancestors could have no power to oblige them 
to sin, any other way than as a strong temptation. But 
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Dr. T. himself says, (p. 72. 8.) “ To suppose men’s tempt- 
ations to be superior to their powers, will impeach the 
yoodness and justice of God, who appoints every man’s 
trial.” And as to bad instructions, as he supposes that 
they all, yea every individual person, had light sufficient 
to know God, and do their whole duty. And if each one 
could do this for himself, then surely they might all be 
agreed in it through the power of free will, as well as the 
whole world be agreed in corruption by the same power. 

Evasion 1V. Some modern opposers of the doctrine of 
original sin, thus account for the general prevalence of 
wickedness, vez. that in the course of nature our senses 
crow up first, and the animal passions get the start of 
reason. So Dr. Turnbull,* “ Sensitive objects first affect 
us, and inasmuch as reason is a principle, which, in the 
nature of things, must be advanced to strength and vigour, 
by gradual cultivation, and these objects are continually 
assailing and soliciting us; so, unless a very happy educa- 
tion prevents, our sensitive appetites must have become 
very strong, before reason can have force enough to call 
them to an account, and assume authority over them.” 
From hence Dr. Turnbull supposes it comes to pass,+ 
“ That though some few may, through the influence of 
virtuous example, be said to be sanctified from the womb, 
so liberal, so generous, so virtuous, so truly noble is their 
cast of mind; yet generally speaking, the whole world 
lieth in sach wickedness, that, with respect to the far 
greater part of mankind, the study of virtue is beginning 
to reform, and is a severe struggle against bad habits, early 
contracted, and deeply rooted ; it is therefore putting off 
an old inveterate corrupt nature, and putting on a new 
form and temper; it is moulding ourselves anew ; it is a 
being born again, and becoming as children.—And how 
few are there in the world who escape its pollutions, so as 
not to be early in that class, or to be among the righteous 
that need no repentance !” 

Dr. Taylor, though not so explicit, seems to hint at the 
same thing, (p.192.) “Itis by slow degrees that children 
come to the use of understanding; the animal passions 
being for some years the governing part of their constitu- 
tion. And therefore, though they may be froward and apt 
to displease us, yet how far this is sin in them, we are not 
capable of judging. But it may suffice to say, that it is 
the will of God that children should have appetites and 
passions to regulate and restrain, that he hath given parents 
instructions and commands to discipline and inform their 
minds, that if parents first learned true wisdom for them- 
selves, and then endeavoured to bring up their children in 
the way of virtue, there would be less wickedness in the 
world.” 

Concerning these things I would observe, that such a 
scheme is attended with the very same difficulties, which 
they who advance it would avoid by it; liable to the same 
objections, which they make against God’s ordering it so, 
that men should be brought into being with a prevailing 
propensity to sin. For this scheme supposes, the Author 
of nature has so ordered things, that men should come into 
being as moral agents, that is, should first have existence 
in a state and capacity of moral agency, under a prevailing 
propensity to sin. For that strength, which sensitive ap- 
petites and animal passions come to by their habitual ex- 
ercise, before persons come to the exercise of their rational 
powers, amounts to a strong propensity to sin, when they 
first come to the exercise of those rational powers, by the 
supposition : because this is given as a reason why the 
scale is turned for sin, and why, generally speaking, the 
whole world lies in wickedness, and the study of virtue ts a 
severe struggle against bad habits, early contracted, and 
deeply rooted. These deeply rooted habits must imply a 
tendency to sin; otherwise they could not account for that 
which they are brought to account for, namely, prevailing 
wickedness in the world: for that cause cannot account for 
an effect, which is supposed to have no fendency to that 
effect. And this tendency which is supposed, is altogether 
equivalent to a natural tendency, being as necessary to the 
subject. For it is supposed to be brought on the per- 
son, who is the subject of it, when he has no power to 
oppose it; the habit,as Dr. Turnbull says, becoming very 
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strong, before reason can have force enough to call the 
passions to account, or assume authority over them. And 
it is supposed, that this necessity, by which men become 
subject to this propensity to sin, is from the ordering and 
disposal of the Author of nature; and therefore must be 
as much from his hand, and as much without the hand of 
the person himself, as if he were first brought into being 
with such a propensity. Moreover, it is supposed that 
the effect is truly wickedness. For it 1s alleged as a cause 
why the whole world lies in wickedness, and why all but 
a very few are first in the class of the wicked, and not 
among the righteous, that need no repentance. If they 
need repentance, what they are guilty of is truly and pro- 
perly wickedness, or moral evil; for certainly men need 
no repentance for that which is no sin, or blamable evil. 
If, as a consequence of this propensity, the world lies in 
wickedness, and the far greater part are of a wicked 
character, without doubt the far greater part go to eternal 
perdition : for death does not pick and choose, only for 
men of a righteous character. And certainly that 1s an 
evil, corrupt state of things, which naturally tends to and 
issues in this consequence, that as it were the whole world 
lies and lives in wickedness, dies in wickedness, and 
perishes eternally. And this by the eres is a 
state of things, wholly ordered by the Author of nature, 
before mankind are capable of having any hand in the 
affair. And is this any relief to the difficulties, which 
these writers object against the doctrine of natural de- 
pravity ? 

And I might here also observe, that this way of ac- 
counting for the wickedness of the world amounts to just 
the same thing with that solution of man’s depravity, 
mentioned before, against which Dr. T. cries out, as too 
gross to be admitted, (p. 188, 189.) viz. God creating the 
soul pure, and putting it into such a body, as naturally 
tends to pollute it. For this scheme supposes, that God 
creates the soul pure, and puts it into a body, and into 
such a state in that body, that the natural consequence is 
a strong propensity to sin, as soon as the soul is capable 
of sinning. 

Dr. Turnbull seems to suppose, that the matter could 
not have been ordered otherwise, consistent with the 
nature of things, than that animal passions should be so 
aforehand with reason, as that the consequence should be 
that which has been mentioned ; because reason is a 
faculty of such a nature, that it can have strength and 
vigour no otherwise than by exercise and culture.* But 
can there be any force in this? Is there any thing in 
nature, to make it impossible, but that the superior prin- 
ciples of man’s nature should be so proportioned to the 
inferior, as to prevent such a dreadful consequence, as the 
moral and natural ruin, and eternal perdition of the far 
greater purt of mankind? Could not those superior prin- 
ciples be in much greater strength at first, and yet be 
capable of endless improvement? And what should hinder 
its being so ordered by the Creator, that they should 
improve by vastly swifter degrees than they do? If we 
are Christians, we must be forced to allow it to be possible 
in the nature of things, that the principles of human 
nature should be so balanced, that the consequence should 
be no propensity to sin, in the very beginning of a capacity 
for moral ayency ; because we must own, that it was so in 
fact in Adam, when first created, and also in the man 
Christ Jesus ; though the faculties of the latter were such 
as grew by culture and improvement, so that he increased 
in wisdom as he grew in stature. 

Evasion V. Seeing men in this world are in a state of 
trial, it is fit that their virtue should meet with trials, and 
consequently that it should have opposition and tempta- 
tion to overcome ; not only from without, but from int 
in the animal passions and appetites; that by the conflict 
and victory our virtue may be refined and established.+ 
Agreeably to this Dr. T. (p. 253.) says, “ Without a right 
use and ee of our powers, were they naturally 
ever so perfect, we could not be judged fit to enter into 
the kingdom of God.—This gives a good reason why we 
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are now in a state of trial and temptation, wz. to prove 
and discipline our minds, to season our virtue, and to fit 
us for the kingdom of God; for which, in the judgment 
of infinite wisdom, we cannot be qualified, but by over- 
coming our present temptations.” And, (p. 78.8.) “ We 
are upon trial, and it is the will of our Father that our 
constitution should be attended with various passions and 
appetites, as well as our outward condition with various 
temptations.” He says the like in several other places. 
To the same’ purpose very often Dr. Turnbull, particu- 
larly Chris. Phil. p. 310. “ What merit (he says) except 
from combat? What virtue without the encounter of such 
enemies, such temptations, as arise both from within and 
from abroad? To be virtuous, is to prefer the pleasures 
of virtue to those which come into competition with it, 
and vice holds forth to tempt us; and to dare to adhere to 
truth and goodness, whatever pains and hardships it may 
cost. There must therefore, in order to the formation and 
trial, in order to the very being of virtue, be pleasures of a 
certain kind to make temptations to vice.” 

In reply to these things [ would say, either the state of 
temptation, which is supposed to be ordered for men’s 
trial, amounts on the whole to a prevailing tendency to 
that state of general wickedness and ruin, which has been 
proved to take place, or it does not. If it does not amount 
to a tendency to such an effect, then how does it account 
for it? When it is inquired, by what cause such an effect 
should come to pass, is it not absurd to allege a cause, 
which is owned at the same time to have no tendency to 
such an effect? Which isas muchas to confess, that it will 
not account for it. I think it has been demonstrated, that 
this effect must be owing to some prevailing tendency.— 
But if the other part of the dilemma be taken, and it be 
said, that this state of things does imply a prevailing 
tendency to that effect, which has been proved, viz. that 
all mankind, without one exception, sin against God, to 
their own deserved eternal ruin—and not only so, but sin 
thus immediately, as soon as capable of it, and con- 
tinually, have more sin than virtue, and have guilt that 
infinitely outweighs the value of all the goodness any ever 
have, and that the generality of the world in all ages are 
extremely stupid and foolish, of a wicked character, and 
actually perish for ever—then I say, if the state of tempta- 
tion implies a natural tendency to such an effect as this, 
it is a very evil, corrupt, and dreadful state of things, as 
has been already largely shown. 

Besides, such a state has a tendency to defeat its own 
supposed end, which is to refine, ripen, and perfect virtue, 
and so to fit men for the greater eternal happiness and 
glory : whereas, the effect it tends to, is the reverse of this, 
viz. general, eternal infamy and ruin, in all generations. 
It is supposed, that men’s virtue must have passions and 
appetites to struggle with, in order to have the glory and 
reward of victory: but the consequence is, a prevailing, 
continual, and generally effectual tendency—not to men’s 
victory over evil appetites and passions, and the glorious 
reward of that victory, but—to the victory of evil appetites 
and lusts over men, utterly and eternally destroying them. 
If a trial of virtue be requisite, yet the question is, Whence 
comes so general a failmg in the trial, if there be no de- 
pravity of nature? If conflict and war be necessary, 
whence the necessity that there should be more cowards 
than good soldiers? and whence is it necessary that the 
whole world as it were should le in wickedness, and die 
in cowardice ? 

I might also here observe, that Dr. Turnbull is not very 
consistent, in supposing, that combat with temptation is 
requisite to the very being of virtue. For I think it clearly 
follows from his own notion of virtue, that it must have a 
being prior to any virtuous or praiseworthy combat with 
temptation. For by his principles, all virtue lies in good 
affection, and no actions can be virtuous, but what pro- 
ceed from good affection. Therefore, surely the combat 
itself can have no virtue in it, unless it proceeds from 
virtuous affection: and therefore virtue must have an ex- 
istence before the combat, and be the cause of it. 
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UNIVERSAL MORTALITY PROVES ORIGINAL SIN; PARTICU- 
LARLY THE DEATH OF INFANTS, WITH ITS VARIOUS 
CIRCUMSTANCES, ; 


_ Tur universal reign of death over persons of all ages 
indiscriminately, with the awful circumstances and at- 
tendants of death, prove that men come sinful into the 
world.—It is needless here particularly to inquire, Whe- 
ther God has not a sovereign right to set bounds to the 
lives of his own creatures, be they sinful or not; and as 
he gives life, so to take it away when he pleases ? Or how 
far God has a right to bring extreme suffering and calamity 
On an imnocent moral agent? For death, with the pains 
and agonies with which it is usually brought on, is not 
merely a limiting of existence, but is a most terrible cala- 
mity ; and to such a creature as man—capable of con- 
ceiving of immortality, made with an earnest desire after 
it, capable of foresight and reflection on approaching 
death, and having an extreme dread of it—is a calamity 
above all others terrible. I say, it is needless elaborately 
to consider, whether God may not, consistent with his per- 
fections by absolute sovereignty, bring so great a calamity 
on mankind when perfectly innocent. It is sufficient, if 
we have good evidence from Scripture, that it is not 
ere to God’s manner of dealing with mankind so 
to do. 

It is manifest, that mankind were not originally subject- 
ed to this calamity : God brought it on them afterwards, 
on occasion of man’s sin, when manifesting his great 
displeasure, and by a sentence pronounced by him as a 
judge; which Dr. T. often confesses. Sin entered into 
the world, as the apostle says, and death by sin. Which 
certainly leads us to suppose, that this affair was ordered, 
not merely by the sovereignty of a creator, but by the 
righteousness of ajudge. And the Scripture every where 
speaks of all great afflictions and calamities, which God 
in his providence brings on mankind, as testimonies of his 
displeasure for sin, in the subjects of those calamities ; 
excepting those sufferings which are to atone for the sins 
of others. He ever taught his people to look on such cala- 
mities as his rod, the rod of his anger, his frown, the hidings 
of his face in displeasure. Hence such calamities are in 

cripture so often called by the name of judgments, being 
what God brings on men as a judge, executing a righteous 
sentence for transgression. Yea, they are often called by 
the name of wruth, especially calamities consisting or 
issuing in death.* And hence also is that which Dr. T. 
would have us take so much notice of, that sometimes, in 
the Scripture, calamity and suffering is called by such 
names as sin, iniguity, being guilty, &c. which is evidently 
by a metonymy of the cause for the effect. It is not 
likely that, in the language used of old among God’s peo- 
ple, calamity or suffering would have been called by the 
names of sin and guilt, if it had been so far from having 
any connexion with sin, that even death itself, which is 
always spoken of as the most terrible of calamities, is not 
so much as any sign of the sinfulness of the subject, or 
any testimony of God’s displeasure for his guilt, as Dr. 
T. supposes. ; : 

Death is spoken of in Scripture as the chief of calami- 
ties, the most extreme and terrible of all natural evils in 
this world. Dvadly dest uction is spoken of as the most 
terrible destruction. (1 Sam. v.11.) Deadly sorrow, as 
the most extreme sorrow. (Isa. xvii. 11. Matt. xxvi. 38.) 
And deadly enemirs, as the most bitter and terrible ene- 
mies. (Psal. xvii. 9.) The extremity of Christ's sufferings 
is represented by his suffering unto death. (Philip. ii. 8. 
and other places.) Hence the greatest testimonies of 
God’s anger for the sins of men in this world, have been 
by inflicting death ; as on the sinners of the old world; 
on the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah ; on Onan, 
Pharaoh, and the Egyptians; on Nadab and Abihu, 
Korah and his company, and the rest of the rebels in the 
wilderness ; on the wicked inhabitants of Canaan; on 
Hophni and Phinehas, Ananias and Sapphira, and the 
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unbelieving Jews, upon whom wrath came to the utter- 
most, in the time of the last destruction of Jerusalem. 
This calamity is often spoken of as in a peculiar manner 
the fruit of guilt. Exod. xxviii. 43. “ That they bear not 
iniquity and die.” Levit. xxii. 9.-“ Lest they bear sin 
for it and die.” (So Num. xviii. 22. compared with 
Levit. x. 1, 2.) The very light of nature, or tradition 
from ancient revelation, led the heathen to conceive of 
death as in a peculiar manner an evidence of divine ven- 
geance. ‘Thus we have an account, (Acts xxviii. 4.) That 
“when the barbarians saw the venomous beast hang on 
Paul’s hand, they said among themselves, no doubt this 
man is a murderer, wliom though he hath escaped the seas, 
yet vengeance suffereth not to live.” 

Calamities, very small in comparison of the universal 
temporal destruction of mankind by death, are spoken of 
as manifest indications of God’s great displeasure for the 
sinfulness of the subject ; such as the destruction of par- 
ticular cities, countries, or numbers of men, by war or 
pestilence. Deut. -xxix. 24. “ All nations shall say, 
Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto this land? what 
meaneth the heat of this great anger?” (Compare Deut. 
Xxxil. 30. 1 Kings ix. 8. and Jer. xxii. 8, 9.) These cala- 
mities, thus spoken of as plain testimonies of God’s great 
anger, consisted only in hastening on that death, which 
otherwise, by God’s disposal, would most certainly have 
come in a short time. Now to take off thirty or forty 
years from seventy or eighty, supposing it to be so much, 
one with another, in the time of these extraordinary judg- 
ments, is but a small matter, in comparison of God first 
making man mortal, cutting off his hope of immortality, 
subjecting him to inevitable death, which his nature so ex- 
ceedingly dreads; and afterwards shortening his life fur- 
ther, by cutting off more than eight hundred years of it : 
so bringing it to be less than a twelfth part of what it was 
in the first ages of the world. Besides that innumerable 
multitudes in the common course of things, without any 
extraordinary judgment, die in youth, in childhood, and 
infancy. Therefore how inconsiderable a thing is the ad- 
ditional or hastened destruction, that is sometimes brought 
on a particular city or country by war, compared with that 
universal havoc which death makes of the whole human 
race, from generation to generation, without distinction of 
sex, age, quality, or condition; with all the infinitely various 
dismal circumstances, torments, and agonies, which at- 
tend the death of old and young, adult persons and little 
infants ! Jf those particular and comparatively trivial ca- 
lamities, extending perhaps not to more than the thou- 
sandth part of one generation, are clear evidences of God’s 
great anger; certainly this universal destruction—by 
which the whole world, in all generations, is swallowed 
up, as by a flood that nothing can resist—must be a most 
glaring manifestation of God’s anger for the sinfulness of 
mankind. Yea, the Scripture is express, that it is so: 
(Psal. xc. 3, &c.) “ Thou turnest man to destruction, and 
sayest, Return, ye children of men.—Thou carriest them 
away as witha flood: they are as a sleep: in the morning 
they are like grass, which groweth up; in the morning it 
flourisheth and groweth up; in the evening it is cut down 
and withereth. For we are consumed by thine anger, and 
by thy wrath are we troubled. Thou hast set our iniqui- 
ties before thee, our secret sins in the light of thy counte- 
nance. Vor all our days are passed away in thy wrath: 
we spend our years as a tale that is told. The days of our 
years are threescore years and ten: and if by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labour 
and sorrow ; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away. Who 
knoweth the power of thine anger ? According to thy fear, 
so is thy at So teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” How plain and fall 
is this testimony, that the general mortality of mankind is 
an evidence of God’s anger for the sin of those who are 
the subjects of such a dispensation ! 

Abime'ech speaks of it as what he had reason to con- 
clude from God’s nature and perfection, that he would not 
slay a righteous nation. Gen. xx. 4. By righteous evidently 
meaning innocent. And if so, much less will God slay a 
righteous world—consisting of so many nations, repeating 
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the great slaughter in every generation—or subject the 
whole world of mankind to death, when they are con- 
sidered as innocent, as Dr. T. supposes. We have from 
time to time in Scripture such phrases as—worthy of 
death, and guilty of death: but certainly the righteous 
Judge of all the earth will not bring death on thousands 
of millions, not only that are not worthy of death, but are 
worthy of no punishment at all. 

Dr. T. from time to time speaks of affliction and death 
as a great benefit, as they increase the vanity of all earthly 
things, and tend to excite sober reflections, and to induce 
us to be moderate in gratifying the appetites of the body, 
and to mortify pride and ambition, &c.* To this I would 
say, 

1. Itis not denied but God may see it needful for man- 
kind in their present state, that they should be mortal, 
and subject to outward afflictions, to restrain their lusts, 
mortify their pride, &c. But then is it not an evidence of 
man’s depravity, that it is so? Is it not an evidence of 
distemper of mind, yea, strong disease, when man stands 
in need of such sharp medicines, such severe and terrible 
means to restrain his lusts, keep down his pride, and to 
make him willing, and obedient to God? It must be 
owing to a corrupt and ungrateful heart, if the riches of 
divine bounty, in bestowing life and prosperity, things 
comfortable and pleasant, will not engage the heart to 
God and virtue, love and obedience. Whereas he must 
always have the rod held over him, be often chastised, and 
held under the apprehensions of death, to keep him from 
running wild in pride, contempt, and rebellion; ungrate- 
fully using the blessings dealt forth from God’s hand, in 
Sinning against him, and serving his enemies. If man 
has no natural disingenuity of heart, it must be a mysterious 
thing indeed, that the sweet blessings of God’s bounty 
have not as powerful an influence to restrain him from 
sinning against God, as terrible afflictions. If any thing 
can be a proof of a perverse and vile disposition, this 
must be a proof of it, that men should be most apt to 
forget and despise God, when his providence is most kind ; 
and that they should need to have God chastising them 
with great severity, and even killing them, to keep them 
in order. If we were as much disposed to gratitude to 
God for his benefits, as we are to anger at our fellow- 
creatures for injuries, as we must be (so far as I can see) 
if we are not of a depraved heart; then the sweetness of 
divine bounty, and the height of every enjoyment pleasing 
to innocent human nature, would be as powerful incentives 
to a proper regard for God—tending as much to promote 
religion and virtue—as to have the world filled with 
calamities, and to have God (to use the language of 
Hezekiah, Isaiah xxviii. 13. describing death and its 
agonies) as a lion, breaking all our bones, and from day 
even. to night, making an end of us. 

Dr. T. himself (p. 252.) says, “ that our first parents 
before the fall were placed in a condition proper to engage 
their gratitude, love, and obedience.” Which is as much 
as to say, a condition proper to engage them to the exer- 
cise and practice of all religion. And if the paradisaical 
state was proper to engage to all religion and duty, and 
men still come into the world with hearts as good as the 
two first of the species, why is it not proper to engage 
them to it still? What need of so vastly changing man’s 
state, depriving him of all those blessings, and instead of 
them allotting to him a world full of briers and thorns, 
affliction, calamity, and death, to engage him to it? The 
taking away of life, and all those pleasant enjoyments 
man had at first, by a permanent constitution, would be 
no stated benefit to mankind, unless there was in them a 
stated disposition to abuse such blessings. The taking of 
them away, is supposed to be a benefit, under the notion 
of their tending to lead men to sin: but they would have 
no such tendency, at least in a s/afed manner, unless there 
was in men a fived tendency to make that unreasonable 
misimprovement of them. ‘Such a temper of mind, as 
amounts to a disposition to make such a misimprovement 
of blessings, is often spoken of in Scripture as most 
astonishingly vile and perverse. So concerning Israel 
abusing the blessings of Canaan, that land flowing with 
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milk and honey ; their ingratitude in it is spoken of by the 
prophets, as enough to astonish all heaven and earth, and 
as more than brutish stupidity and vileness. Jer. i. 7. “I 
brought them into a plentiful country, to eat the fruit there- 
of, and the goodness thereof. But when ye entered, ye 
defiled my land,” &c. See the following verses, especially 
ver. 12. “ Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this.” So Isa.1. 
2—4. “Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth; I have 
nourished and brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib; but my people doth not know, Israel doth 
not consider. Ah, sinful nation! a people laden with 
iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, children that are corrupters.” 
(Compare Deut. xxxii. 6—19.) If to be disposed thus 
to abuse the blessings of so fruitful and pleasant a land as 
Canaan, showed so great yee surely it would be an 
evidence of a corruption no less astonishing, to be inclined 
to abuse the blessings of Eden, and the garden of God. 

2. If death be brought on mankind only as a benefit, 
and in that manner which Dr. T. mentions,—to mortify or 
moderate their carnal appetites and affections, wean them 
from the world, excite fem to sober reflections, and lead 
them to the fear and obedience of God, &c.—is it not 
strange that it should fall so heavily on infants, who are 
not capable of making any such improvement of it; so 
that many more of mankind suffer death in infancy, than 
in any other equal part of the age of man? Our author 
sometimes hints, that the death of infants may be for the 
correction and punishment of parents. But hath God 
any need of such methods to add to parents’ afflictions ? 
Are there not other ways for increasing their trouble, with- 
out destroying the lives of such multitudes of those who 
are perfectly mnocent, and who, on the supposition, have 
in no respect any sin belonging to them? On whom death 
comes at an age, when not only the subjects are not capa- 
ble of reflection, or making any improvement of it, either 
in suffering, or the expectation of it: but also at an age, 
when parents and friends—who alone can improve, and 
whom Dr. T. supposes alone to be punished by it—suffer 
least by being bereaved of them; though the infants them- 
selves sometimes suffer to great extremity ? 

3. To suppose, as Dr. T. does, that death is brought on 
mankind in consequence of Adam’s sin, not at all as a 
calamity but only as a_fwvour and benefit, is contrary to 
the gospel ; which teaches, that when Christ, as the second 
Adam, comes to remove and destroy that death, which 
came by the first Adum, he finds it not as a friend, but an 
enemy. 1 Cor. xv. 22. “ For as in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive ;” (with ver. 25, and 26.) 
“ For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. The last ENemy that shall be destroyed, is praTH.” 

Dr. T. urges, that the afflictions to which mankind are 
subjected, and particularly their common mortality, are 
represented in Scripture as the chastisements of our 
heavenly Father; and therefore are designed for our 
spiritual good, and consequently are not of the nature of 
punishments. (So in p. 68, 69. 38, 39. S.) 

Though I think the thing asserted far from being true, 
viz. that the Scripture represents the afflictions of man- 
kind in general, and particularly their common mortality, 
as the chastisement of a heavenly Father; yet it is need- 
less to stand to dispute that matter. For if it be so, it 
will be no argument that the afflictions and death of man- 
kind are not evidences of their sinfulness. Those would 
be strange chastisements from the hand of a wise and good 
Father, which are wholly for nothing; especially such 
severe chastisements, as to break the child’s bones, when 
at the same time the father does not suppose any guilt, 
fault, or offence, in any respect, belonging to the child; 
but it is chastised in this terrible manner, only for fear 
that it will be faulty hereafter. I say, these would be a 
Strange sort of chastisements ; yea, though he should be . 
able to make it up to the child afterwards. Dr. T. speaks 
of representations made by the whole current of Scrip- 
ture ; I am certain, it is not agreeable to the current of 
Scripture, to represent divine fatherly chastisements after 
this manner. It is true, the Scripture supposes such 
chastenings to be the fruit of God’s goodness; yet at the 
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same time it evermore represents them as being for the sin 
of the subject, and as evidences of the divine displeasure 
for its sinfu/ness. Thus the apostle (1 Cor. xi. 30—32.) 
speaks of God chastening his people by mortal sickness, 
for their good, that they might not be condemned with the 
world, and yet signifies that it was for their sin; FoR THIS 
CAUSE many are weak and sickly among you, and many 
sleep: that is, for the profaneness and sinful disorder be- 
fore mentioned. So Elihu, (Job xxxiii. 16, &c.) speaks 
of the same chastening by sickness, as for men’s good ; to 
withdraw man from his sinful purpose, and to hide pride 
from man, and keep back his soul from the pit ; that there- 
Jore God chastens man with pain on his bed, and the multi- 
tude of his bones with strong pain. But these chastenings 
are for his stns, as appears by what follows; (ver. 28.) 
Where it is observed, that when God by this means has 
brought men to repent, and humbly confess their sins, he 
delivers them. Again, the same Elihu, speaking of the 
unfailing love of God to the righteous, even when he 
chastens them, and they are bound in felters, and holden in 
cords of affliction, (chap. xxxvi. 7, &c.) yet speaks of these 
chastenings as being for their stvs, (ver. 9.) “Then he 
showeth them their work, and their transgressions, that they 
have exceeded.” So David (Psal. xxx.) speaks of God’s 
chastening by some afHictions, as being for his good, and 
issuing joyfully ; and yet being the fruit of God’s anger 
for his sin, (ver. 5.) God’s ancER endureth but for 
a moment, &c. (compare Psal. exix. 67, 71, 75.) God’s 
fatherly chastisements are spoken of as being for sin. (2 
Sam. vii. 14, 15.) “I will be his father, and he shall be 
my son. If he commit ¢niguity, I will chasten him with 
the rod of men, and with the stripes of the children of men ; 
but my mercy shall not depart away from him.” So the 
prophet Jeremiuh speaks ot the great affliction that God’s 
people suffered in the time of the captivity, as being for 
their good. (Lam. iii. 25, &c.) But yet these chastise- 
ments are spoken of as being for their sin, (see especially 
ver. 39, 40.) ~So Christ says, Rev. iii. 19. “As many as 
I love, I rebuke and chasten.” But the words following 
show, that these chastenings from love are for sin that 
should be repented of : “ Be zealous therefore, and repent.” 
And though Christ tells us, they are blessed that are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, and have reason to 
rejoice and be exceeding glad; yet even the persecutions 
of God’s people, as ordered in divine providence, are 
spoken of as divine chastenings for sin, like the just cor- 
rections of a father, when the children deserve them, 
Heb. xii. The apostle there speaking to the Christians 
concerning the persecutions which they suffered, calls 
their sufferings by the name of divine rebukes; which 
implies testifying against a fuult: and that they may not 
be discouraged, puts them in mind, that whom the Lord 
loves he chastens, and scourgeth every son that he receiveth. 
It is also very plain, that the persecutions of God’s people, 
as they are from the disposing hand of God, are chastise- 
ments for sIN.* 

If divine chastisements in general are certain evidences 
that the subjects are not wholly without sin, some way 
belonging to them, then in a peculiar manner is death so ; 
for these reasons : ; 

(1.) Because slaying, or delivering to death, is often 
spoken of as, in general, a more awful thing than the 
ae which are endured in this life. Thus, Psal. 
exviii. 17, 18. “I shall not die, but live, and declare the 
works of the Lord. The Lord hath chastened me sore ; 
but he hath not given me over unto death.” So the 


Psalmist, (Psal. Ixxxviii. 15.) setting forth the extremity. 


of his affliction, represents it as what was next to death. 
“ T am afflicted, and ready to die,—while I suffer thy ter- 
rors, I am distracted.” (See 1 Sam. xx. 3.) And so 
jod’s tenderness towards persons under chastisement, is, 
from time to time, set forth, that he did not proceed so far, 
as to make an end of them by death.t God’s people 
often pray, when under great affliction, that God would 
not proceed to this, as the greatest extremity. Psal. 
xiii. 3. “Consider, and hear me, O Lord, my God; 
lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of death.”{ 


* See 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18, compared with Prov. xi 31. See also Psal. lxix. 
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Especially may death be looked upon as the most ex- 
treme of all temporal sufferings, when attended with such 
dreadful circumstances, and extreme pains, as those with 
which Providence sometimes brings it on infants ; as on 
the children that were offered up to Moloch, and some 
other idols, who were tormented to death in burning brass. 
Dr. T. says, (p. 83, 128. 8.) “The Lord of all being can 
never want time, and place, and power, to compensate 
abundantly any sufferings infants now undergo in subser- 
viency to his good providence.” But there are no bounds 
to such a licence, in evading evidences from fact. It 
might as well be said, that there is not and cannot be any 
such thing as evidence, from events of God’s displeasure ; 
which is most contrary to the whole current of Scripture, 
as may appear in part from what has been observed. This 
gentleman might as well go further still, and say, that God 
may cast guiltless persons into hell fire, to remain there in 
the most unutterable torments for ages of ages, (which 
bear no greater proportion to eternity than a quarter of an 
hour,) and if he does so, it is no evidence of God’s dis- 
pleasure ; because he can never want time, place, and 
power, abundantly to compensate their sufferings after- 
wards. If it be so, it is not to the purpose, as long as the 
Scripture so abundantly teaches us to look on great cala- 
mities and sufferings which God brings on men, especially 
death, as marks of his displeasure for sin, and for sin be- 
longing to them who suffer. 

(2.) Another thing—which may well lead us to suppose 
death, in a peculiar manner, above other temporal suffer- 
ings, to be imtended as a testimony of God’s displeasure 
for sin—is, that death is attended with that awful appear- 
ance, that gloomy and terrible aspect, which naturall 
suggests to our minds God’s awful displeasure. Of this 
Dr. T. himself takes particular notice, when (p. 69.) speak- 
ing of death ; “ Herein (says he) have we before our eyes 
a striking demonstration, that sin is infinitely hateful to 
God, and the corruption and ruin of our nature. Nothing 
is more proper than such a sight to give us the utmost 
abhorrence of all iniquity,” &c. Now, if death be no 
testimony of God’s displeasure for sin—no evidence that 
the subject is looked upon, by him who inflicts it, as any 
other than perfectly innocent, free from all imputation of 
guilt, and treated only as an object of favour—is it not 
strange, that God should annex to it such affecting appear- 
ances of his hatred and anger for sin, more than to other 
chastisements? Which yet the Scripture teaches us are 
always for sin. These gloomy and striking manifestations 
of God’s hatred of sin attending death, are equivalent to the 
awful frowns of God attending the stroke of his hand. If 
we should see a wise and just father chastising his child, 
mixing terrible frowns with severe strokes, we should justly 
argue, that the father considered his child as having in him 
something displeasing, and that he did not thus treat his 
child only under a notion of mortifying him, and prevent- 
ing his being faulty hereafter, and making it up to him 
afterwards, when he had been perfectly innocent, and 
without fault, either of action or dis osition. 

We may well argue from these things, that infants are 
not sinless, but are by nature children of wrath, seeing 
this terrible evil comes so heavily on mankind at this 
early period. But, besides the mortality of infants in 
general, there are some particular cases of their death at- 
tended with circumstances, which, in a peculiar manner, 
give evidence of their sinfulness, and of their just exposed- 
ness to divine wrath. Particularly, ; 

The destroying of the infants in Sodom and the neigh- 
bouring cities, may be pleaded in evidence; for these 
cities destroyed in so miraculous and awful a manner, are 
set forth as a signal example of God’s dreadful vengeance 
for sin. (Jude, ver. 7.) God did not reprove, but mani- 
festly countenanced, Abraham, when he said, with res pect 
to the destruction of Sodom, (Gen. xviii. 23, 25.) “ Wilt 
thou destroy the righteous with the wicked? ‘That be far 
from thee to do after this manner, to slay the righteous 
with the wicked, and that the righteous should be as the 
wicked, that be far from thee. Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right?” Abruham’s words imply that God 


3,9. and Job xxxiii. 22—24, 
11. and exliii. 7. 


t So Job x. 9. Psal. vi. 1—5. Ixxxviii 9, 10, 
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would not destroy the innocent with the ewilty. We may 
well understand innocent as included in the word righteous, 
according to the language usual in Bea in speaking 
of such cases of judgment and punishment.* Eliphaz 
says, Job iv. 7. “Who ever perished, being innocent ? 
or where were the righteous cut off?” We see what 
great care God took that Lot should not be involved in 
that destruction. He was miraculously rescued by angels, 
sent on purpose ; who laid hold on him, brought him, set 
him without the gates of the city, and told him that they 
could do nothing till he was out of the way. (Gen. xix. 22.) 
And not only was he thus miraculously delivered, but his 
two wicked daughters for his sake. The whole affair, 
both the destruction and the rescue, was miraculous ; and 
God could as easily have delivered the infants which 
were in those cities. And if they had been without sin, 
their perfect innocency, one should think, would have 
pleaded much more strongly for them, than those lewd 
women’s relation to Lot pleaded for them. When in such 
a case, we must suppose these infants much further from 
deserving to be involved in that destruction, than even 
Lot himself. To say, that God could make it up to those 
infants in another world, must be an insufficient reply. 
For so he could as easily have made it up to Lot, or to 
ten or fifty righteous, if they had been destroyed in the 
same fire. Nevertheless, it is plainly signified, that this 
would not have been agreeable to the wise and holy pro- 
ceedings of the judge of all the earth. 

Since God declared, that if there had been found but 
ten righteous in Sodom, he would have spared the whole 
city for their sakes, may we not well suppose, if infants 
are perfectly innocent, that he would have spared the old 
world, in which there were, without doubt, many hundred 
thousand infants, and in general, one in every family, 
whose perfect innocence pleaded for its preservation? Es- 
eos when such vast care was taken to save Noah and 

is family, (some of whom, one at least, seem to have 
been none of the best,) that they might not be involved in 
that destruction. If the perfect sinlessness of infants had 
been a notion entertained among the people of God, in the 
ages next following the flood—handed down from Noah 
and his children, who well knew that vast multitudes of 
infants perished in the flood—is it likely that Eliphaz, 
who lived within a few generations of Stem and Noah, 
would have said to Job, (Jobiv.7.) “ Who ever perished, 
being innocent? and when were the righteous cut off? 
Especially, since in the same discourse (chap. v. 1.) he 
appeals to the tradition of the ancients for a confirmation 
of this very point, (also in chap. xv. 7-—10. and xxii. 15, 
16.) and he mentions the destruction of the wicked by the 
flood, as an instance of that perishing of the wicked, which 
he supposes to be peculiar to them, for Job’s conviction ; 
in which the wicked were cut down out of time, their foun- 
dation being overflown with a flood. Where it is also 
observable, that he speaks of such an wntimeliness of death 
as they suffered by the flood, as one evidence of guilt; 
as he also does, chap. xv. 32, 33. “It shall be accom- 
pele before his time ; and his branch shall not be green.” 

ut those who were destroyed by the flood in infancy, 
above all the rest, were cué down out of time; when in- 
stead of living above nine hundred years, according to 
the common period of man’s life, at that time, many were 
cut down Beiore they were one year old. 

When God executed vengeance on the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Canaan, he not only did not spare their cities and 
families for the sake of their infants, nor took care that 
they should not be involved in the destruction; but he 
often repeated his express commands, that their infants 
should not be spared, but should be utterly destroyed, 
without any pity ; while Rahab the harlot (who had been 
far from innocence, though she expressed her faith in en- 
tertaining and safely dismissing the spies) was preserved, 
and all her friends for her sake. And when God executed 
his wrath on the Kgyptians, by slaying their first-borm— 
though the children of Jsael, who were most of them 
wicked men, as was before shown, were wonderfully 
spared by the destroying angel, yet—the Feyptian infants 
were not spared. They not only were not rescued by the 

* Gen. xx, 4 Exod, xxiii. 7. 2 Sam. iv. 11. 
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angel, and no miracle wrought to save them, (as was ob- 
served in the case of the infants of Sodom,) but the angel 
destroyed them by his own immediate hand, and a miracle 
was wrought to kill them. 

Not to be particular, concerning the command by Moses, 
respecting the destruction of the infants of the Midianites ; 
(Numb. xxxi. 17.) and that given to Saul to destroy all 
the infants of the Armalekites; (1 Sam. xv. 3.) and what 
is said concerning Edom, (Psal. exxxvii. 9.) “Happy 
shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against 
the stones ;” I proceed to take notice of something remark- 
able concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, represented 
in Ezek. ix. when command was given to destroy the in- 
habitants, ver. 1—8. And this reason is given for it, that 
their iniquity required it, and it was a just recompence of 
their sin, (ver. 9, 10.) <God, at the same time, was most 

articular and exact in his care, that such as had proved 
fe their behaviour, that they were not partakers in the 
abominations of the city, should by no means be involved 
in the slaughter. Command was given to the angel to go 
through the city, and set a mark upon their foreheads, and 
the destroying angel had a strict charge not to come near 
any man, on whom was the mark; yet the infants were 
not marked, nor a word said of sparing them: on the 
contrary, infants were expressly mentioned as those that 
should be utterly destroyed, without pity, (ver. 5, 6.) 
“Go through the city and smite: let not your eye spare, 
neither have ye pity. Slay utterly old and young, both 
maids and Jittle children: but come not near any man 
upon whom is the mark.” , 

And if any should suspect, that such instances as these 
were peculiar to a more severe dispensation, under the Old 
Testament, let us consider a remarkable instance in the 
days of the glorious gospel of the grace of God; even 
the last destruction of Jerusalem. This was far more 
terrible, and with greater testimonies of God’s wrath and 
indignation, than the destruction of Sodom, or of Jeru- 
salem in Nebuchadnezzar’s time, or any thing that ever had 
happened to any city, or people, from the beginning of the 
world to that time. (Agreeable to Matt. xxiv. 21. and 
Luke xxi. 22, a At that time particular care was taken 
to distinguish and to deliver God’s people; as foretold, 
Dan. xii. 1. And we have in the New Fasten a par- 
ticular account of the care Christ took for the preservation 
of his followers: he gave them a sign, by which they 
might know when the desolation of the city was nigh, 
that they who were in Jerusalem might flee to the moun- 
tains, and escape. And, as history relates, the Christians 
followed the directions given, and escaped to a place in 
the mountains called Pella, and were preserved. Yet no 
care was taken to preserve” the infants of the city, in 
general ; but according to the predictions of that event, 
they were involved with others in that great destruction. 

So heavily did the calamity fall upon them, that those 
words were verified, Luke xxiii. 29. “Behold the days 
are coming, in which they shall say, Blessed are the 
barren, and the womb that never bare, and the paps which 
never gave suck :” and that prophecy in Deut. xxxii. 21 
—25. which has undoubtedly a special respect to this 
very time, and is so applied by the best commentators ; 
—“T will provoke them to jealousy with those that are 
not a people: fora fire is kindled in mine anger,—and it 
shall burn to the lowest hell. I will heap mischiefs upon 
them: I will spend mine arrows upon them. They shall 
be burnt with hunger, and devoured with burning heat, 
and bitter destruction. The sword without, and terror 
‘within, shall destroy both the young man, and the virgin, 
the suckling also, with the man of grey hairs.” And, by 
the history of that destruction appears, that then it was a 
remarkable fulfilment of Deut. xxviii. 53—57. concerning 
parents eating their children in the siege,—and the tender 
and delicate woman. eating her new-born child. And here 
it must be remembered, that these very destructions of 
that city and land are spoken of as clear evidences of 
God’s wrath, to all nations who shall behold them. And 
if so, they were evidences of God’s wrath towards infants ; 
who, equally with the rest, were the subject of the destruc- 
tion. If a particular kind or rank of persons, which made 
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made a very considerable part of the inhabitants, were 
from time to time partakers of the overthrow, without 
any distinction made in Divine Providence, and yet this 


was no evidence at all of God’s displeasure with any of 
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them; then being the subjects of such a calamity could 
not be an evidence of God’s wrath against any of the in- 
habitants, to the reason of all nations, or any nation, or so 
much as one person. 


PAR LT: 


CONTAINING OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR PARTS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURE, WHICH PROVE THE DOCTRINE OF 
ORIGINAL SIN, 


CHAP. TI. 


OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO THINGS CONTAINED IN THE 
THREE FIRST CHAPTERS OF GENESIS, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN, 


Sren 


Concerning original righteousness ; and whether our first 
parents were created with righteousness, or moral recti- 
tude of heart? 


Tue doctrine of Original Righteousness, or the creation 
of our first parents with holy principles and dispositions, 
has a close connexion, in several respects, with the doctrine 
of original sin. Dr. T. was sensible of this ; and accord- 
ingly he strenuously opposes this doctrine, in his book 
against original sin. And therefore in handling the sub- 
ject, 1 would in the first place remove this author’s main 
objection against this doctrine, and then show how it may 
be inferred from the account which Moses gives us, in the 
three first chapters of Genesis. 

Dr. T.’s grand objection against this doctrine, which he 
abundantly insists on, is this: that it is utterly inconsis- 
tent with the nature of virtue, that it should be concre- 
ated with any person; because, if so, it must be by an 
act of God’s absolute power, without our knowledge or 
concurrence ; and that moral virtue, in its very nature, 
implieth the choice and consent of the moral agent, with- 
out which it cannot be virtue and holiness: that a neces- 
sary holiness is no holiness. So p. 180. where he ob- 
serves, “That Adam must exist, he must be created, yea 
he must exercise thought and reflection, before he was 
righteous.” (See also p. 250, 251.) In p. 161.8. he 
says, “To say, that God not only endowed Adam with a 
capacity of being righteous, but moreover that righteous- 
ness and true holiness were created with him, or wrought 
into his nature, at the same time he was made, is to affirm 
a contradiction, or what is inconsistent with the very nature 
of righteousness.” And in like manner Dr. Turnbull in 
many places insists upon it, that it is necessary to the very 
being of virtue, that it be owing to our own choice, and di- 
ligent culture. 

With respect to this, I would observe, that it consists 
in a notion of virtue quite inconsistent with the nature of 
things, and the common notions of mankind; and_also 
inconsistent with Dr. T.’s own notions of virtue. There- 
fore, if to affirm that to be virtue or holiness, which is not 
the fruit of preceding thought, reflection, and choice, is to 
affirm a contradiction, I shall show plainly, that for him 
to affirm otherwise, is a contradiction to himself. 

In the first place, I think it a contradiction to the na- 
ture of things, as judged of by the common sense of man- 
kind. It is agreeable to the sense of men, in all nations 
and ages, not only that the fruit or effect of a good choice 
is virtuous, but that the good choice itself, from whence 
that effect proceeds, is so; yea, also the antecedent good 
disposition, temper, or affection of mind, from whence 
proceeds that good choice, is virtuous. This is the general 
notion—not that principles derive their goodness from 
actions, but—that actions derive their goodness from the 
yrinciples whence they proceed ; so that the act of choos- 
ing colic is good, is no further virtuous, than it proceeds 
from a good principle, or virtuous disposition of mind. 
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Which supposes, that a virtuous disposition of mind may 
be before a virtuous act of choice ; and_ that, therefore, it 
is not necessary there should first be thought, reflection, 
and choice, before there can be any virtuous disposition. 
If the choice be first, before the existence of a good dis- 
position of heart, what is the character of that choice? 
There can, according to our natural notions, be no virtue 
in a choice which proceeds from no virtuous principle, but 
from mere self-love, ambition, or some animal appetites ; 
therefore, a virtuous temper of mind may be before a good 
act of choice, as a tree may be before the fruit, and the 
fountain before the stream which proceeds from it. 

The following things, in Mr. Hutcheson’s inquiry con- 
cerning moral good and evil, are evidently agreeable to 
the nature of things, and the voice of human sense and 
reason. (Sect. II. p. 132, 135.) “ Every action which we 
apprehend as either morally good or evil, is always sup- 
posed to FLOW FROM some affections towards sensitive 
natures. And whatever we call virtue or vice, is either some 
such affection, or some action CONSEQUENT UPON IT.— 
All the actions counted religious in any country, are sup- 
posed by those who count them so, to FLow FROM some 
affections towards the Deity : and whatever we call social 
virtue, we still suppose to FLOW FRoM affections towards 
our fellow-creatures.— Prudence, if it is only employed in 
promoting private interest, is never imagined to be a vir- 
tue.” In these things Dr. Turnbull expressly agrees with 
Mr. Hutcheson, his admired author.* 

If a virtuous disposition or affection is before its acts, 
then they are before those virtuous acts of choice which 
proceed from it. Therefore, there is no necessity that all 
Virtuous dispositions or affections should be the effect of 
choice : and so, no such supposed necessity can be a good 
objection against such a disposition being natural, or from 
a kind of instinct, implanted in the mind in its creation. 
Agreeably to this Mr. Hutcheson says, (Ibid. sect. IIT. p. 
196, 197.) “I know not for what reason some will not 
allow that to be virtue, which flows from instinct or pas- 
sions. But how do they help themselves? They say, 
virtue arises from reason. What is reason, but the saga- 
city we have in prosecuting any end? The ultimate end 
proposed by common moralists, is the happiness of the 
agent himself. And this certainly he is determined to 
pursue from instinct. Now may not another instinct to- 
wards the public, or the good of others, be as proper a 
principle of virtue as the instinct towards private happi- 
ness? If it be said, that actions from instinct are not the 
effect of prudence and choice, this objection will hold 
full as strongly against the actions which flow from self- 
love.” 

And if we consider what Dr. T. declares, as his own 
notion of the essence of virtue, and which he so confi- 
dently and often affirms, that it should follow choice, and 
proceed from it, we shall find it is no less repugnant to 
that sentiment, than it is to the nature of things, and the 
general notions of mankind. For it is his notion, as well 
as Mr. Hutcheson’s, that the essence of virtue lies in good 
affection, and particularly in benevolence or love: as he 
very fully declares in these words in his Key, “That the 
word that signifies goodness and mercy should also sig- 
nify moral rectitude in general, will not seem strange, if 
we consider that dove is the fulfilling of the law. Good- 
ness, according to the sense of Scripture, and the nature 
of things, includes all moral rectitude ; which, I reckon, 
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may every part of it, where it is true and genuine, be re- 
solved into this single principle.” If it be so indeed, then 
certainly no act whatsoever can have moral rectitude, but 
what proceeds from this principle. And consequently no 
act of volition or choice can have any moral rectitude, that 
takes place before this principle exists. And yet he most 
confidently affirms, that thought, reflection, and choice 
must go before virtue, and that all virtue or righteousness 
must be the fruit of preceding choice. This brings his 
scheme to an evident contradiction. For no act of choice 
can be virtuous but what proceeds from a principle of 
benevolence, or love ; for he insists that all genuine moral 
rectitude, in every part of it, is resolved into this single 
principle. And yet the principle of benevolence itself 
cannot be virtuous, unless it proceeds from choice; for he 
affirms, that nothing can have the nature of virtue but what 
comes from choice. So that virtuous love, as the principle 
of all virtue, must go before virtuous choice, and be the 
principle or spring of it; and yet virtuous choice must go 
before virtuous benevolence, and be the spring of that. If 
a virtuous act of choice goes before a principle of benevo- 
lence, and produces it, then this virtuous act is something 
distinct from that principle which follows it, and is its 
effect. So that here is at least one part of virtue, yea the 
spring and source of all virtue, vzz.a virtuous choice, that 
cannot be resolved into that single principle of ove. 

Here also it is worthy to be observed, that Dr. T. (p. 
128.) says, the cause of every effect is alone chargeable 
with the effect it produceth or which proceedeth from it. 
and so he argues, that if the effect be bad, the cause alone 
is sinful. According to which reasoning, when the effect 
1s good, the cause alone is righteous or virtuous. To the 
cause is to be ascribed all the praise of the good effect it 
produceth. And by the same reasoning it will follow, that 
if, as Dr. Taylor says, Adam must choose to be righteous, 
before he was righteous, and if it be essential to the nature 
of righteousness, or moral rectitude, that it be the effect of 
choice, and hence a principle of benevolence cannot have 
moral rectitude, unless it proceeds from choice; then not 
the principle of benevolence, which is the effect, but to 
the foregoing choice alone is to be ascribed all the virtue 
or righteousness that is in the case. And so, instead of 
all moral rectitude, in every part of it, being resolved into 
that single principle of benevolence, no moral rectitude, in 
any part of it, is to be resolved into that principle; but 
all is to be resolved into the foregoing choice, which is the 
cause. 

But yet it follows from these inconsistent principles, 
that there is no moral rectitude or virtue in that first act of 
choice, that is the cause of all consequent virtue. This 
follows two ways; 1. Because every part of virtue lies in 
the benevolent principle, which is the effect ; and therefore 
no part of it can lie in the cause. 2. The choice of virtue, 
as to the first act at least, can have no virtue or righteous- 
ness at all; because it does not proceed from any forego- 
ing choice. For Dr. T. insists, that aman must first have 
reflection and choice, before he can have righteousness ; 
and that it is essential to holiness that it proceed from 
choice. So that the first choice from which Helinig pro- 
ceeds, cah have no virtue at all, because, by the supposi- 
tion, it does not proceed from choice, being the first choice. 
Hence, if it be essential to holiness that it proceeds from 
choice, it must proceed from an unholy choice; unless the 
first holy choice can be before itself» 

And with respect to Adam, let us consider how upon 
Dr. T.’s principles, it was possible he ever should have 
any such thing as righteousness, by any means at all. In 
the state wherein God created him, he could have no such 
thing as love to God, or any benevolence in his heart. For 
if so, there would have been original righteousness ; there 
would have been genuine moral rectitude ; nothing would 
have been wanting: for our author says, True genuine 
moral rectitude, in every part of it, is to be resolved into 
this single principle. But if he were wholly without any 
such thing as love to God, or any virtuous love, how 
should he come by ‘virtue? The answer doubtless will 
be, by act of choice: he must first choose to be virtuous. 
But what if he did choose to be virtuous? It could not 


T. This is doubtless true: for although there was no natural sinful incli- 
nation in Adam, yet an inclination to that sin of eating the forbidden fruit, 
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be from love to God, or any virtuous principle, that he 
chose it; for, by the supposition, he has no such principle 
in his heart. And if he chooses it without such a prin- 
ciple, still, according to this author, there is no virtue in 
his choice; for all virtue, he says, is to be resolved into 
that single principle of love. Or will he say, there may be 
produced in the heart a virtuous benevolence by an act 
or acts of choice, that are not virtuous? But this does 
not consist with what he implicitly asserts, that to the cause 
alone is to be ascribed what is in the effect. So that there 
is no way that can possibly be devised, in consistence with 
Dr. T.’s scheme, in which Adam ever could have any 
righteousness, or could ever either obtain any principle of 
virtue, or perform any one virtuous act. ; 

These confused inconsistent assertions, concerning virtue 
and moral rectitude, arise from the absurd notions in 
vogue, concerning freedom of will, as if it consisted in the 
will’s se/f-determining power, supposed to be necessary to 
moral agency, virtue, and vice. The absurdities of which, 
with the grounds of these errors, and what the truth is 
respecting these matters, with its evidences, I have, ac- 
cording to my ability, fully and largely considered, in my 
“ Inquiry” on that subject; to which I must refer the 
reader, who desires further satisfaction, and is willing to 
give himself the trouble of reading that discourse. 

Having considered this great argument, and pretended 
demonstration of Dr. T. against original righteousness ; [ 
proceed to the proofs of the doctrine. And, in the first 

lace, I would consider, whether there be not evidence of 
it in the three first chapters of Genesis: or, whether the 
history there delivered does not lead us to suppose, that 
our first parents were created in a state of moral rectitude 
and holiness. 

I. This history leads us to suppose, that Adam’s sin, 
with relation to the forbidden fruit, was the firs¢ sin he com- 
mitted. Which could not have been, had he not always, 
till then, been perfectly righteous, righteous from the first 
moment of his existence; and consequently, created or 
brought into existence righteous. Ina moral agent, sub- 
ject to moral obligations, it is the same thing, to be per- 
fectly innocent, as to be perfectly 77ghteous. It must be 
the same, because there can no more be any medium be- 
tween sin and righteousness, or between being right and 
being wrong, ina moral sense, than there can be a medium 
between straight and crooked, in a natural sense. Adam 
was brought into existence capable of acting immediately, 
as a moral agent ; and therefore he was immediately under 
a rule of reght action. He was obliged as scon as he 
existed to act aright. And if he was obliged to act aright 
as soon as he existed, he was obliged even then to be in- 
clined to act right. Dr. T. says, (p. 166. 8S.) “ Adam could 
not sin without a sinful zclination :”* and, just for the 
same reason, he could not do aright, without an inclinu- 
tion to right action. And as he was obliged to act rightly 
from the first moment of his existence, and did so, till he 
sinned in reference to the forbidden fruit, he must have 
had a disposition of heart to do rightly the first moment 
of his existence; and that is the same as to be created, or 
brought into existence, with an inclination to right action, 
or, which is the same thing, a virtuous and holy disposition 
of heart. \ : 

Flere it will be in vain to say, “ It is true, that it was 
Adam’s duty to have a good disposition or inclination, as 
soon as it was possible to be obtained, in the nature of 
things; but as it could not be without time to establish 
such a habit, which requires antecedent thought, reflection, 
and repeated right action; therefore all that Adum could 
be obliged to, in the first place, was to reflect, and con- 
sider things in a right manner, and apply himself to right 
action, in order to obtain a right disposition :” for this 
Supposes, that even the reflection and consideration to 
which he was obliged, was right action. Surely he was 
obliged to it no otherwise than as a thing that was right : 
and therefore he must have an inclination to this right ac- 
tion immediately, before he could perform those first right 
actions. And as the inclination to them should be right, 
the principle, or disposition from which he performed even 
those actions, must be good: otherwise the actions would 


was begotten in him by the delusion and error he was led into; and this 
inclination to eat the forbidden fruit, must precede his actual cating. 
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not be right in the sight of him who looks at the heart ; 
nor would they answer his obligations, if he had done 
them for some sinister end, and not from a regard to God 


and his duty. Therefore there must have been a regard to 


God and his duty implanted in him at his first existence : 
otherwise it is certain, he would have done nothing from a 
regard to God and his duty; no, not so much as to reflect 
and consider, and try to obtain such a disposition. The 
very supposition of a disposition to right action being first 
obtained by repeated right action, is grossly inconsistent 
with itself: for it supposes a course of right action, before 
there is a disposition to perform any right action. : 
These are no invented quibbles or sophisms. If God 
expected from Adam any obedience, or duty to him at all, 
when he first made him—whether it was in reflecting, con- 
sidering, or any way exerting his faculties—then he was 
expected immediately to exercise love to God. For how 
could it be expected, that Adam should have a strict and 
perfect regard to God’s commands and authority, and his 
duty to him, when he had no love nor regard to him in his 
heart, nor could it be expected he should have any? If 
Adam from the beginning did his duty to God, and had 
more respect to the will of his Creator, than to other things, 
and as much respect to him as he ought to have; then 
from the beginning he had a supreme and perfect respect 


-~and love to God: and if so, he was created with such a 


principle. There is no avoiding the consequence. Not 
only external duties, but internal ones, such as summarily 
consist in love, must be immediately required of Adam, as 
soon as he existed, if any duty at all was required. For it 
is most apparently absurd, to talk ofa spiritual being, with 
the faculties of understanding and will, being required to 
perform external duties, without internal. Dr. T. himself 
observes, that love is the fulfilling of the law, and that al/ 
moral rectitude, even every part of rt, must be 1esolved into 
that single principle. ‘Therefore, if any morally right act at 
all, reflection, consideration, or any thing else, was required 
of Adam immediately, on his first existence, and was per- 
formed as required ; then he must, the first moment of his 
existence, have his heart possessed of that principle of di- 
vine love ; which implies the whole of moral rectitude in 
every part of it, according to our author’s own doctrine ; 
and so the whole of moral rectitude or righteousness must 
begin with his existence: which is the thing taught in the 
doctrine of original righteousness. 

Let us consider how it could be otherwise, than that 
Adam was always, in every moment of his existence, 
obliged to exercise such respect of heart towards every ob- 
ject, as was agreeable to the apparent merit of that object. 
For instance, would it not at any time have become Adam, 
on the exhibition of God’s infinite goodness to him, to have 
exercised answerable gratitude ; and would not the con- 
trary have been unbecoming and odious? And if some- 
thing had been presented to Adam’s view, transcendently 
amiable in itself, for instance, the glorious perfection of the 
divine nature, would it not have become him to love, 
relish, and delight in it? Would not such an object have 
merited this? And if the view of an object so amiable in 
itself did not affect his mind with complacence, would it 
not, according to the plain dictates of our understanding, 
have shown an unbecoming temper of mind? Time, by 
culture, to form and establish a good disposition, would 
not have taken off the odiousness of the temper. And if 
there had been never so much time, I do not see how it 
could be expected he should improve it aright, in order to 
obtain a good disposition, if he had not already some good 
disposition to engage him to it. 

That belonging to the will, and disposition of the heart, 
which is in itself either odious or amiable, unbecoming or 
decent, always would have been Adam’s virtue or sin, in 
any moment of his existence ; if there be any such thing as 
yirtue or vice; by which terms nothing can be meant, but 
something in our moral disposition and behaviour, which 
is becoming or unbecoming, amiable or odious. 

Human nature must be created with some dispositions ; 
a disposition to relish some things as good and amiable, 
and to be averse te other things as odious and disagree- 
able : otherwise, it must be without any such thing as in- 
clination or will; perfectly indifferent, without preference, 
without choice, or aversion, towards any thing as agree- 
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able or disagreeable. But if it had any concreated disposi- 
tions at all, they must be either right or, wrong, either 
agreeable or disagreeable to the nature of things. If man 
had at first the highest relish of things excellent and beau- 
tiful, a disposition to have the quickest and highest delight 
in those things which were most worthy of it, then his 
dispositions were morally right and amiable, and never can 
be excellent in a higher sense. But if he had a disposition 
to love most those things that were inferior and less worthy, 
then his dispositions were vicious. And it is evident there 
can be no medium between these. 

II. This notion of Adam being created without a prin- 
ciple of holiness in his heart, taken with the rest of Dr. 
T.’s scheme, is inconsistent with what the history in the 
beginning of Genesis leads us to suppose of the great fa- 
vours and smiles of Heaven, which Adam enjoyed while he 
remained in innocency. The Mosaic account suggests to 
us, that till Adam sinned, he was in happy circumstances, 
surrounded with testimonies and fruits of God’s favour. 
This is implicitly owned by Dr. T. when he says, (p. 252.) 
“ That in the dispensation our first parents were under be- 
fore the fall, they were placed in a condition proper to en- 
gage their gratitude, love, and obedience.” But it will 
follow, on our author’s principles, that Adam, while in 
innocency, was placed in far worse circumstances, than he 
was in after his disobedience, and infinitely worse than his 
posterity are in; under unspeakably greater disadvantages 
for avoiding sin, and the performance of duty. For by this 
doctrine, Adam's posterity come into the world with their 
hearts as free from any propensity to sin ay he, and he was 
made as destitute of any propensity to righ!eousness as they : 
and yet God, in favour to them, does yreat things to re- 
stram them from sin, and excite them to virtue, which he 
never did for Adam in innocency, but laid him, in the 
highest degree, under contrary disadvantages. (God, as an 
instance of his great favour, and fatherly love to man, since 
the fall, has denied him the ease and pleasures of paradise, 
which gratified and allured his senses, and bodily appe- 
tites; that he might diminish his temptations to sin. And 
as a still greater means to restrain from sin, and promote 
virtue, has subjected him to labour, toil, and sorrow in the 
world: and not only so, but as a means to promote his 
spiritual and eternal good far beyond this, has doomed him 
to death. When all this was found insufficient, he, in 
further prosecution of the designs of his love, shortened 
mien’s lives exceedingly, made them twelve or thirteen 
times shorter than in the first ages. And yet this, with all 
the innumerable calamities which God, in great favour to 
mankind, has brought on the world—whereby their tempta- 
tions are so vastly cut short, and the inducements to virtue 
heaped one upon another to so great a degree—have proved 
insufficient, now for so many thousand years together, to 
restrain from wickedness in any considerable degree ; while 
innocent human nature, all along, comes into the world 
with the same purity and harmless dispositions that our 
first parents had in paradise. What vast disadvantages 
indeed then must Adam and Eve be in, who had no more 
in their nature to keep them from sin, or incline them to 
virtue, than their posterity, and yet were without all those 
additional and extraordinary means! They were not only 
without such exceeding great means as we now have, when 
our lives are made so very short, but had vastly less ad- 
vantages than their antediluvian posterity, who to prevent 
their being wicked, and to make them good, had so much 
labour and toil, sweat and sorrow, briers and thorns, with 
a body gradually decaying and returning to the dust. Our 
first parents had the extreme disadvantage of being placed 
amongst many and exceeding great temptations—not only 
without toil or sorrow, pain or disease, to humble and 
mortify them, and a sentence of death to wean them from 
the world, but—in the midst of the most exquisite and al- 
luring sensitive delights ; the reverse in every respect, and 
the highest degree, of that most gracious state of requisite 
means, and great advantages, which mankind now enjoy ! 
If mankind now, under these vast restraints, and great ad- 
vantages, are not restrained from general, and as it were 
universal wickedness, how could it be expected that Adam 
and Eve, created with no better hearts than men bring into 
the world now, and destitute of all these advantages, and in 
the midst of all contrary disadvantages, should escape it ? 
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These things are not agreeable to Moses’s account. 
That represents a happy state of peculiar favours and 
blessings before the fall, and the curse coming afterwards ; 
but according to this scheme, the curse was before the fall, 
and the great favours and testimonies of love followed the 
apostacy. And the curse before the fall must be a curse 
with a witness, being to so high a degree the reverse of 
such means, means so necessary for such a creature as in- 
nocent man, and in all their multitude and fulness proving 
too little. Paradise therefore must be a mere delusion ! 
There was indeed a great show of favour, in placing man 
in the midst of such delights. But this delightful garden, 
it seems, with all its beauty and sweetness, was in its real 
tendency worse than the apples of Sodom. It was but a 
mere bait, (God forbid the blasphemy,) the more effectually 
enticing by its beauty and deliciousness, to Adam’s eternal 
ruin. Which might be the more expected to be fatal to 
him, seeing he was the first man, having no capacity supe- 
rior to his posterity, and wholly without the advantage of 
their observations, experiences, and improvements. 

I proceed now to take notice of an additional proof of 
the doctrine we are upon, from another part of the Holy 
Scripture. A very clear text for original righteousness 
we have in Eccles. vii. 29. “ Lo, this only have I found, 
that God made man upright; but they have sought out 
many inventions.” 

lt is an observation of no weight which Dr. T. makes on 
this text, that the word man is commonly used to signify 
nankind in general, or mankind collectively taken. It is 
true, it often signifies the species of mankind ; but then it 
is used to signify the species, with regard to its duration 
and succession from its beginning, as well as with regard to 
its extent. The English word mankind is used to signify 
the species: but what then? Would it be an improper 
way of speaking, to say, that when God first made man- 
kind, he placed them in a pleasant paradise, (meaning in 
their first parents,) but now they live in the midst of briers 
and thorns? And it is certain, that to speak thus of God 
making mankind—his giving the species an existence in 
their first parents, at the creation—is agreeable to the 
scripture use of such an expression. As in Deut. iv. 32. 
“ Simce the day that God created man upon the earth.” 
Job xx. 4. “ Knowest thou not this of old, since man was 
placed upon the earth.” Isa. xlv. 12. “ 1 have made the 
earth, and created man upon it: I, even my hands, have 
stretched out the heavens.” Jer. xxvii. 5. “ I have made 
the earth, the man and the beast that are upon the ground, 
by my great power.” All these texts speak of God mak- 
ing man, signifying the species of mankind; and yet they 
all plainly have respect to God making man at first, when 
he made the earth, and stretched out the heavens. In all 
these places the same word, Adam, is used as in Eccle- 
siastes ; and in the last of them, used with (HE emphaticum) 
the emphatic sign, as here; though Dr. T. omits it, when 
he tells us he gives us a catalogue of all the places in 
Scripture where the word is used. And it argues nothing 
to the Doctor’s purpose, that the pronoun they is used ;— 
THEY have sought out many inventions. This is properly 
applied to the species, which God made at first upright ; 
the species begun with more than one, and continued ina 
multitude. As Christ speaks of the two sexes, in the rela- 
tion of man and wife, continued in successive generations ; 
Matt. xix. 4. “ He that made them at the beginning, made 
them male and female;” having reference to Adam and Eve. 

No less impertinent, and also very unfair, is his criticism 
on the word (nv) translated upright. Because the word 
sometimes signifies sight, he would from thence infer, that 
it does not properly signify moral rectitude, even when 
used to express the character of moral agents. He might 
as well insist, that the English word upright, sometimes, 
and in its most original meaning, signifies right up, or in 
an erect posture, therefore it does not properly signify any 
moral character, when applied to moral agents. And in- 
deed less unreasonably; for it is known, that in the He- 
brew language, in a peculiar manner, most words used to 
signify moral and spiritual things, are taken from external 
and natural objects. The word (sw Jushar) is used, as 
applied to moral agents, or to the words and actions of 
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such, (if I have not misreckoned,*) about an hundred 
and ten times in Scripture; and about an hundred of 
them, without all dispute, to signify virtue, or moral 
rectitude, (though Dr. T. is pleased to say, the word 
does not generally signify a moral character,) and for the 
most part it signifies true virtue, or virtue in such a sense, 
as distinguishes it from all false appearances of virtue, or 
what is only virtue in some respects, but not truly so in the 
sight of God. Itis used at least eighty times in this sense : 
and scarce any word can be found in the Hebrew language 
more significant of this. It is thus used constantly in 
Solomon’s writings, (where it is often found) when used to 
express a character or property of moral agents. And it is 
beyond all controversy, that he uses it in this place, (the 
7th of Eccles.) to signify moral rectitude, or a character 
of real virtue and integrity. For the wise man is speaking 
of persons with respect to their moral character, inquiring 
into the corruption and depravity of mankind, (as is con- 
fessed, p. 184.) and he here declares, he had not found 
more than one among a thousand of the right stamp, truly 
and thoroughly virtuous and upright: which appeared a 
strange thing! But in this text he clears God, and lays the 
blame on man: man was not made thus at first. He was 
made of the right stamp, altogether good in his kind, (as 
all other things were,) truly and thoroughly virtuous, as he 
ought to be; but they have sought out many inventions. 
Which last expression signifies things sinful, or morally 
evil ; (as is confessed, p. 185.) And this expression, used to 
signify those moral evils he found in man, which he sets in 
Opposition to the uprightness man was made in, shows, 
that by uprightness he means the most true and sincere 
goodness. The word rendered inventions, most naturally 
and aptly signifies the subtile devices, and crooked decveit- 
ful ways, of hypocrites, wherein they are of a character con- 
trary to men of simplicity and godly sincerity ; who, though 
wise in that which is good, are simple concerning evil. 
Thus the same wise man, in Prov. xi. 2. sets a truly good 
man in opposition to a man of wicked devices, whom God 
will condemn. Solomon had occasion to observe many 
who put on an artful disguise and fair show of goodness ; 
but on searching thoroughly, he found very few truly up- 
right. Ashe says, Prov. xx. 6. “ Most men will proclaim 
every one his own goodness : but a faithful man who can 
find?” So that it is exceeding plain, that by uprightness, in 
this place, (Eccles. vii.) Solomon means true moral goodness. 

What our author urges concerning many inventions, 
whereas Adam’s eating of the forbidden fruit was but one 
invention, is of as little weight as the rest of what he says 
on this text. For the many lusts and corruptions of man- 
kind, appearing in innumerable ways of sinning, are all 
the consequence.of that sin. The great corruption men are 
fallen into by the original apostacy, appears in the multi- 
tude of the wicked ways to which they are inclined. And 
therefore these are properly mentioned as the fruits and 
evidences of the greatness of that apostacy and corruption. 
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Concerning the kind of death, threatened to our first 
parents, uf they should eat of the forbidden fruit.” 


Dr. T. in his observations on the three first chapters of 
Genesis says, (p. 7.) “ The threatening to man in case 
of transgression was, that he should surely die.—Death is 
the losing of life. Death is opposed to life, and must be 
understood according to the nature of that life, to which 
it is opposed. Now the death here threatened can, with 
any certainty, be opposed only to the life God gave Adam, 
when he created him, (ver. 7.) Any thing besides this 
must be pure conjecture, without solid foundation.” 

To this I would say ; it is true, Death is opposed to life, 
and must be understood according to the nature of that life, 
to which it is opposed. But does it therefore follow, that 
nothing can be meant by it but the loss of life? Misery is 
opposed to happiness, and sorrow is in Scripture often 
opposed to joy; but can we conclude from thence, that 
nothing is meant in Scripture by sorrow, but the loss of’ 


joy? or that there is no more in misery, than the loss or 


professed design, directs to all the places where the word is used. 
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absence of happiness? And if the death threatened to 
Adam can, with certainty, be opposed only to the life 
gwen to Adam, when God created him; I think, a state of 
perfect, perpetual, and hopeless misery is properly op- 
aes to that state Adam was in, when God created him. 

or I suppose it will not be denied, that the life Adam 
had, was truly a happy life; happy in perfect innocency, 
in the favour of his Maker, surrounded with the happy 
fruits and testimonies of his love. And I think it has 
been proved, that he also was happy in a state of perfect 
nghteousness. Nothing is more manifest, than that it is 
agreeable to a very common acceptation of the word Life, 
in Scripture, that it be understood as signifying a state of 
excellent and happy existence. Now that which is most 
opposite to that life and state in which Adam was created, 
is a state of total, confirmed wickedness, and perfect hope- 
less misery, under the divine displeasure and curse ; not 
excluding temporal death, or the destruction of the body, 
as an introduction to it. 

Besides, that which is much more evident, than any 
thing Dr. T. says on this head, is, that the death which 
was to come on Adam, as the punishment of his disobedi- 
ence, was opposed to that dife, which he would have had 
as the reward of his obedience in case he had not sinned. 
Obedience and disobedience are contraries; the threaten- 
mys and promises which are sanctions of a law, are set in 
direct opposition; and the promises, rewards, and threat- 
envd punishments, are most properly taken as each others’ 
opposites. But none will deny, that the life which would 
have been Adum’s reward, if he had persisted in obedience, 
was eternal life. And therefore we argue justly that the 
death which stands opposed to that life, (Dr. T. himself 
being judge, p. 120. S.) is manifestly eternal death, a 
death widely diferent Strom the death we now die—to use 
his own words. If Adam, for his persevering obedience, 
was to have had everlasting life and happiness, in perfect 
holiness, union with his Maker, and enjoyment of his fa- 
vour, and this was the life which was to be confirmed by 
the tree of life; then, doubtless, the death threatened in 
case of disobedience, which stands in direct opposition to 
this, was an exposure to everlasting wickedness and misery, 
in sepuration from God, and in enduring his wrath. 

When God first made mankind, and made known 
to them the methods of his moral government towards 
them, in the revelation he made of himself to the natural 
head of the whole species—and letting him know, that 
obedience to him was expected, and enforcing his duty 
with the sanction of a threatened punishment, called by 
the name of death—we may with the greatest reason sup- 
pose, in such a case, that by death was meant the most 
proper punishment of the sin of mankind, and which he 
speaks of under that name throughout the Scripture, as 
the proper wages of sin; and this was always, from the 
beginning, understood to be so in the church of God. It 
would be strange indeed, if it should be otherwise. It 
would have been strange, if, when the law of God was 
first given, and enforced by the threatening of a punish- 
ment, nothing at all had been mentioned of that great 
punishment, ever spoken of under the name of death—in 
the revelations which he has given to mankind from age to 
age—as the proper punishment of the sin of mankind. 
And it would be no less strange, if when the punishment 
which was mentioned and threatened on that occasion, 
was called by the same name, even death, yet we must 
not understand it to mean the same thing, but something 
infinitely diverse, and infinitely more inconsiderable. 

But now let us consider what that death is, which the 
Scripture ever speaks of as the proper wages of sin, and 
is spoken of as such by God’s saints in all ages of the 
church. I will begin with the New Testament. When 
the apostle Puul says, (Rom. vi. 23.) “ The wages of sin 
is death,” Dr. T. tells us, (p. 120. 8.) that this means eter- 
nal. death, the second death, a death widely diffe: ent from 
the death we now die. The same apostle speaks of 
death as the proper punishment due for sin, Rom. vii. 5. 
and chap. vii. 13. 2 Cor. iii. 7. 1 Cor. xv. 56. In all 


%* See p. 78. note on Rom. vii. 5. and note on ver. 6. Note on Rom, v. 20. 
om. vii. 8. 
Se comparing what he says, p. 126. with what he often says of that 
death and destruction which is the demerit and end of personal sin, which 
he says is the second death or eternal désiruction. 


DEATH THREATENED TO OUR FIRST PARENTS. 


.to good and bad. 
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which places, Dr. T. himself supposes the apostle to in- 
tend eternal death.* And when the apostle James speaks 
of death, as the proper reward, fruit, and end of sin, 
Canes i. 15.) “ Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
eath ;” it is manifest, that our author supposes eternal 
destruction to be meant.t And the apostle John, agree- 
ably to Dr. T.’s sense, speaks of the second death as that 
which sin unrepented of will bring all men to at last. 
Rey. ii. 11. xx. 6, 14. and xxi. 8. In the same sense the 
apostle John uses the word in his first epistle, chap. iii. 14. 
“ We know that we have passed from death to life, be- 
cause we love the brethren. He that hateth his brother, 
abideth in death.” In the same manner Christ used the 
word from time to time, when he was on earth, and spake 
concerning the punishment of sin. John v. 24. “ He that 
heareth my word, and believeth, &c. hath everlasting life ; 
and shall not come into condemnation ; but is passed from 
death to life.” Where, according to Dr. T.’s own way of 
arguing, it cannot be the death which we now die, that 
Christ speaks of, but e¢ernal death, because it is set in 
Opposition to everlasting life. John vi. 50. “ This is the 
bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man may 
eat thereof, and not die.” Chap. viii. 51. “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, if a man keep my saying, he shall never 
see death.” Chap. xi. 26. “ And whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me, shall never die.” In which places it is 
plain Christ does not mean that believers shall never see 
temporal death. (See also Matt. x. 28. and Luke x. 28.) 
Tn like manner, the word was commonly used by the pro- 
phets of old, when they spake of death as the proper end 
and recompence of sin. So, abundantly by the prophet 
Ezekiel. Ezek. iti. 18. “ When I say unto the wicked 
man, thou shalt surely die.” In the original it is, Dying 
thou shalt die: the same form of expression, which God 
used in the threatening to Adam. We have the same words 
again, chap. xxxiii. 18.—In chap. xviii. 4. it is said, “ The 
soul that sinneth it shall die.”{ And that temporal death 
is not meant in these places is plain, because it is pro- 
mised most absolutely, that the righteous shall not die the 
death spoken of. Chap. xviii. 21. “ He shall surely live, 
he shall not die.” (So ver. 9, 17,19, and 22. and chap. iii. 
21.) And it is evident the prophet Jeremiah uses the 
word in the same sense. Jer. xxxi. 30. “ Every one shall 
die for his own iniquity.” And the same death is spoken 
of by the prophet Isaiah. Isa. xi. 4. “ With the breath of 
his lips shall he s/ay the wicked.” (See also chap. lxvi. 
16. with ver. 24.) Solomon, who we must suppose was 
thoroughly acquainted with the sense in which the word 
was used by the wise, and by the ancients, continually 
speaks of death as the proper fruit, issue, and recompence 
of sin, using the world only in this sense. Prov. xi. 19. 
“ As righteousness tendeth to life, so he that pursueth evil 
pursueth it to his own death.” § He cannot mean temporal 
death, for he often speaks of it as a punishment of the 
wicked, wherein the righteous shall certainly be distin- 
guished from them: as in Prov. xil. 28. “ In the way of 
righteousness is life, and in the path-way thereof is no 
death.” (So in chap. x. 2. xi. 4. xii. 14. xiv. 27. and 
many other places.) But we find this same wise man ob- 
serves, that as to temporal death, and temporal events in 
general, there is no distinction, but that they happen alike 
(Eccl. ii. 4—16. viii. 14. and ix. 2, 3.) 
His words are remarkable in Eccl. vii. 15. “ There is a 
just man that perisheth in his righteousness ; and there is 
a wicked man that prolongeth his life, in his wickedness. 
So we find, David in the book of Psalms uses the word 
deuth in the same sense, when he speaks of it as the io 
per wages and issue of sin, Psal. xxxiv. 21, “ Evil shall 
slay the wicked.” He speaks of it as a certain thing, Psal. 
exxxix. 19. “ Surely thou wilt slay the wicked, O God.’ 
And he speaks of it as a thing wherein the wicked are 
distinguished from the righteous, Psal. Ixix. 28. “ Let 
them be blotted out of the book of the diving, and not be 
written with the righteous.”—And thus we find the word 
death used in the Pentateuch, where we have the account 
of the threatening of death to Adam. When, in these 


t To the like purpose are chap. iii, 19, 20. and xviii. 4, 9, 13, 17—21, 24, 
4,19 


8. chap. xxxili. 8, 9, 12—1 : ? ; 
aL 93, vii. 27. viii. 36. ix. 18. x. 21. xi, 19. xiv. 12. xv. 10. 
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books, it is spoken of as the proper fruit, and appointed 
reward of sin, it is to be understood of eternal death. 
Thus, Deut. xxx. 15. “ See, I have set before thee this 
day life, and good, and death and evil.” Ver. 19. “ I call 
heaven and earth to record this day against you, that 1 
have set before you /ife and death, blessing and cursing.” 
The life that is spoken of here, is doubtless the same that 
is spoken of in Lev. xviii. 5. “ Ye shall therefore keep my 
statutes and my judgments, which if a man do, he shall 
live in them.” This the apostle understands of eternal life ; 
as is plain by Rom. x. 5. and Gal. iii. 12. But that the 
death threatened for sin in the law of Moses meant eternal 
death, is what Dr. T. abundantly declares. So in his note 
on Rom. v. 20. (Par. p. 291.) “ Such a constitution the 
law of Moses was, subjecting those who were under it to 
death for every transgression : meaning by death ETERNAL 
pEATH.” ‘These are his words. The like he asserts in 
many other places. When it is said, in the place now 
mentioned, I have set before thee Lire and pEaTu, blessing 
and cursing, without doubt, the same blessing and cursing 
is meant which God had already set before them with such 
solemnity, in the 27th and 28th chapters ; where we have 
the sum of the curses in those last words of the 27th 
chapter, Cursed is every one, which confirmeth not all the 
words of this law to do them. Which the apostle speaks 
of as a threatening of eternal death; and with him Dr. T. 
himself:* In this sense also Job and his friends spake of 
death, as the wages and end of sin, who lived before any 
written revelation, and had their religion, and their 
phraseology about religion, from the ancients. 

If any should insist upon it as an objection—against 
supposing that death was intended to signify eternal death 
in the threatening to Adam—that this use of the word is 
figurative: I reply, that though this should be allowed, 
yet it is by no means so figurative as many other phrases 
used in the history contained in these three chapters: as 
when it is said, God said, Let there be light; Cod said, 
Let there be a firmament, &c. as though God spake such 
words with a voice. So when it is said, God called the 
light, day: God called the firmament, heaven, &c. God 
rested on the seventh day ; as though he had been weary, 
and then rested. And when it is said, They heard the 
voice of God walking ; as though the Deity had feet, and 
took steps on the ground. Dr. T. supposes, that when it 
is said of Adam and Eve, Their eyes were opened, and they 
saw that they were naked; by the word nuked is meant a 
state of guilt. (P.12.) Which sense of the word, naked, 
is much further from the common use of the word, than 
the supposed sense of the word death. So this author 
Supposes the promise concerning the seed of the woman 
bruising the serpent’s head, while the serpent should bruise 
his heel, is to be understood of the Messiah destroying the 
power and sovereignty of the devil, and receiving some slight 
hurt from him. (P.15, 16.) Which makes the sentence 
full of figures. And why might not God deliver threat- 
enings to our first parents in figurative expressions, as well 
as promises ? 

But indeed, there is no necessity of supposing the word 
death, or the Hebrew word so translated, if used in the 
manner that has been supposed, to have been figurative at 
all. It does not appear but that this word, in its true and 
proper meaning, might signify perfect misery, and sensible 
destruction ; though the word was also applied to signify 
something more external and visible. ithews are many 
words in our language, such as heart, sense, view, dis- 
covery, conception, light, and many others, which are ap- 
plied to signify external things; as that muscular part of 
the body called heart ; external feeling, called sense; the 
sight of the bodily eye, called view ; the finding of a thing 
by its being uncovered, called discovery ; the first begin- 
ning of the foetus in the womb, called conception ; and the 
rays of the sun, called light. Yet these words do as truly 
and properly signify other things of a more spiritual inter- 
nal nature ; such as the disposition, affection, perception, 
and thought of the mind, and manifestation and evidence 
to the soul. Common use, which governs the propriety of 
language, makes the latter things to be as much signified 


by those words, in their proper meaning, as the former. It | 
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is especially common in the Hebrew, and I suppose, other 
Oriental languages, that the same word that signifies some- 
thing external, does no less properly and usually signify 
something more spiritual. So the Hebrew words used for 
breath, have such a double signification ; (mmw3) Neshama 
signifies both breath and the soud ; and the latter as com- 
monly as the former: (M19) Rwach is used for breath or 
wind, but yet more commonly signifies spirit. (wd3) 
Nephesh is used for breath, but yet. more commonly sig- 
nifies soul. So the word (334 or 25) Lébh, heart, no less 
properly signifies the soul, especially with regard to the 
will and affections, than that part of the body so called. 
The word (n%$w) Shalom, which we render peace, no less 
properly signifies prosperity and happiness, than mutual 
agreement. The word translated Jife, signifies the natural 
life of the body, and also the perfect and happy state of sen- 
sible active being ; and the latter as properly as the former. 
So the word death, signifies destruction, as to outward sensi- 
bility, activity, and enjoyment: but it has most evidently 
another signification, which in the Hebrew tongue is no 
less proper, viz. perfect, sensible, hopeless ruin and misery. 

It is therefore wholly without reason urged, that death 
properly signifies only the doss of this present life; and 
that therefore nothing else was meant by that death which 
was threatened for eating the forbidden fruit. Nor does it 
at all appear but that Adam—who, from what God said 
concerning the seed of the woman, could understand that 
relief was promised as to the death which was threatened, 
as Dr. T. himself supposes—understood the death which 
was threatened, in the more wmportant sense. Especially 
seeing temporal death, considered originally and in itself, 
is evermore, excepting as changed by divine grace, an 
entrance into that dome state of misery which is shadowed 
forth by the awful circumstances of this death; cireum- 
stances naturally suggesting to the mind the most dread- 
ful state of hopeless, sensible ruin. 

As to the objection, that the phrase, Dying thou shalt 
die, is several times used in the books of Moses, to signify 
temporal death, it can be of no force. For it has been 
shown already, that the same phrase is sometimes used in 
Scripture to signify eternal death, in instances much more 
parallel with this. But indeed nothing can be certainly 
argued concerning the nature of the thing intended, from 
its being expressed in such a manner. For it is evident, 
that such repetitions of a word in the Hebrew language, 
are no more than an emphasis upon a word in the more 
modern languages, to signify the great degree of a thing, 
the importance or certainty of it, &e. When we would 
signify and impress these, we commonly put an emphasis 
on our words. Instead of this, the Hebrews, when they. 
would express a thing strongly, repeated or doubled the 
word, the more to impress the mind of the hearer ; as may 
he plain to every one in the least conversant with the 
Hebrew Bible. The repetition in the threatening to Adam, 
therefore, only implies the solemnity and importance of 
the threatening. But God may denounce either eternal or 
temporal death with peremptoriness and solemnity, and 
nothing can certainly be saleined concerning the nature of 
the thing threatened, because it is threatened with emphasisy 
more than this, that the threatening is much. to be regarded. 
Though it be true, that it might in an especial manner be 
expected that a threatening of eternal death would be de- 
nounced with great emphasis, such a threatening being in- 
finitely important, and to be regarded above all others. 


SECT. III. 


Wherein it is inquired, whether there be any thing in the 
history of the three first chapters of Genesis, which 
should lead us to suppose, that God, in his constitution 
with Adam, dealt with mankind in reneral, as included 
in their first father, and that the inatante of death, 
in case he should eat the forbidden fruit, had respect not 
only to him, but his posterity? 


Dr. T. rehearsing that threatening to Adam, Thou shalt 
surely die, and giving us his paraphrase of it, (p. 7, 8.) 


Secr. III. 


concludes thus ; “ Observe, here is not one word relating 
to Adam’s posterity.” But it may be observed, in opposi- 
tion to this, that there is scarcely one word that we have 
an account of, which God ever said to Adam or Eve, but 
what does manifestly include their posterity in the meaning 
and design of it. There is as much of a word said about 
Adam’s posterity in that threatening, as there is in those words 
of God to.Adam and Eve, Gen. i. 28. “ Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it ;” and as 
much in events, to lead us to suppose Adam’s posterity to 
be included. There is as much of a word of his posterity 
in that threatening, as in those words, (ver. 29.) “ Behold, 
T have given you every herb bearing seed,—and every tree 
in which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed,” &c. Even 
when God was about to create Adam, what he said on 
that occasion, had not respect only to Adam, but to his 
posterity. Gen. i. 26. “ Let us make man in our image, 
and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea,” &c. 
And, what is more remarkable, there is as much of a word 
said about Adam’s posterity in the threatening of death, as 
there is in that sentence, (Gen. iii. 19.) “ Unto dust shalt 
thou return.” Which Dr. T. himself supposes to be a 
sentence pronounced for the execution of that very threat- 
ening, Thou shalt surely die. This sentence he himself 
also often speaks of as including Adam’s posterity : and, 
what is much more remarkable still, is a sentence which 
Dr. T. himself often speaks of, as including his posterity, 
as @ SENTENCE OF CONDEMNATION, as a JUDICIAL sentence, 
and a sentence which God pronounced with regard to 
Adam’s POSTERITY, ACTING THE PART OF A JUDGE, and as 
such condemning them to temporal death.—Though he is 
therein utterly inconsistent with himself, inasmuch as he 
at the same time abundantly insists, that death is not 
brought on Adam’s posterity in consequence of his sin, at all 
as a punishment; but merely by the gracious disposal of a 
father, bestowing a benefit of the highest nature upon him.* 

But I shall show, that I do not in any of these things 
falsely charge or misrepresent Dr. T.—He speaks of the 
sentence in chap. ili. 19. as pronounced in pursuance of 
the threatening in the former chapter, in these words, (p. 
17, 18.) “The sentence upon the man, ver. 17, 18, 19. first 
affects the earth, upon which he was to subsist: the ground 
should be encumbered with many noxious weeds, and the 
tillage of it more toilsome: which would oblige the man 
to procure a sustenance by hard labour, till he should die, 
and drop into the ground, from whence he was taken. 
Thus death entered by sin into the world, and man became 
mortal, ACCORDING TO THE THREATENING IN THE FORMER 
cuaprer.” Now, if mankind became mortal, and must 
die, according to the threatening in the former chapter, then 
doubtless the threatening in the former chapter, Thou shalt 
die, had respect not only to Adam, but_to_ mankind, and 
included Adam’s posterity. Yea,and Dr. T.is express in 
it, and very often so, that the sentence concerning dropping 
into the ground, or returning to the dust, did include 
Adam’s posterity. So, p. 20. speaking there of that sen- 
tence, “ Observe (says he) that we their posterity are in 
fact subjected to the same affliction and mortality, here by 
sentence inflicted upon our first parents.”—P. 42. Note. 
“ But yet men through that long tract, were all subject to 
death, therefore they must be included in the sentence.” 
The same he affirms in innumerable other places, some of 
which I shall have occasion to mention presently. 

The sentence which is founded on the threatening, and 
(as Dr. T. says) according to the threatening, extends to as 
many as were included in the threatening, and to no more. 
Tf the sentence be upon a collective subject, indefinitely, 
the greatest part of which were not included in the threat- 
ening, nor were ever threatened at all, then certainly this 
sentence is not according to the threatening, nor built upon 
it. If the sentence be according to the threatening, then we 
may justly explain the threatening by the sentence. And 
if we find the sentence spoken to the same person whom 
the threatening was spoken, and spoken in the second 
person singular in like manner with the threatening, found- 
ed on the threatening, and according to it; and if we find 
the senfence includes Adam’s posterity, then we may cer- 
tainly infer, that so did the threatening. And hence, that 
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both the threatening and sentence were delivered to Adam 
as the public head and representative of his posterity. 

And we may also further infer from it, in another re- 
spect, directly contrary to Dr. T.’s doctrine, that the 
sentence which included Adam’s posterity, was to death, 
as a punishment to that posterity, as well as to Adam him- 
self. For a sentence pronounced in execution of a threat- 
ening, is for a punishment. Threatenings are of punish- 
ments. Neither God nor man are wont to threa/en others 
with favours and benefits. ' 

But lest any of this author’s admirers should stand to 
it, that it may very properly be said, God threatened man- 
kind with bestowing great kindness upon them, I would 
observe, that Dr. T. himself often speaks of this sentence 
as pronounced by God on all mankind, as condemning 
them ; asa sentence of condemnation judicially pronounced, 
orasentence which God pronounced on all mankind acting 
as their judge, and in a judicial proceeding. This he af- 
firms in multitudes of places. In p. 20. speaking of this 
sentence, which, he there says, subjects us, Adam’s and 
Eve’s posterity, to affliction and mortality, he calls it a 


judicial act of-condemnation. “ The judicial act of con- 


demnation (says he) clearly implies, a taking him to pieces, 
and turning him to the ground from whence he was taken.” 
And (p. 28, 29. Note.) ¢ In all the Scripture from one 
end to the other, there is recorded but one judgment to con- 
demnation, which came upon all men, and that is, Gen. iii. 
17—19. Dust thou art,’ &c. P. 40. speaking of the 
same, he says, “ All men are brought under condemnation.” 
In p. 27, 28. “ By judgment, judgment to condemnation, 
it appeareth evidently to me, he (Paul) means the being 
adjudged to the forementioned death ; he means the sentence 
of death, of a general mortality, pronounced upon mankind, 
in consequence of Adam’s first transgression. And the 
condemnation inflicted by the judement of God, answereth 
to, and is in effect the same thing with, being dead.” P. 
30. “ The many, that is mankind, were subject to death 
by the judicial act of God.” P.31. “ Being made sinners, 
may very well signify, being adjudged, or condemned to 
death.—For the Hebrew word, &c. signifies to make one a 
sinner by a judicial sentence, or to condemn.”—P. 178. 
Par. on Rom. v.19. “ Upon the account of one man’s dis- 
obedience, maniind were judicially constituted smners ; 
that is, subjected to death, by the senfence of God the 
Judge.” —And there are many other places where he repeats 
the same thing. And it is pretty remarkable, that (page 
48, 49.) immediately after citing Prov. xvii. 15. “ He 
that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the 


just, are both an abomination to the Lord”—and when he 


is careful in citing these words, to put us in mind, that it 
is meant of a judicial act—yet, in the very next words, he 
supposes that God himself does so, since he constantly 
supposes that Adam’s posterity, whom God condemns, are 
innocent. His words are these, “ From all this it followeth, 
that as the judgment, that passed upon all men to con- 
demnation, is death’s coming upon all men, by the judicial 
act of God, upon occasion of Adam’s transgression : so,” 
&c.-—And it is very remarkable, that (p. 3, 4, 7. S.) he in- 
sists, “ That in Scripture no action is said to be imputed, 
reckoned, or accounted to any person for righteousness or 
CONDEMNATION, but the proper act and deed of that per- 
son.’-—And yet he thus continually affirms, that all man- 
kind are made sinners by a judicial act of God the Judge, 
even to condemnation, and judicially constituted sinners, 
and so subjected to a judicial sentence of condemnation, on 
occasion of Adam’s sin; and all according to the threat- 
ening denounced to Adam, “ Thou shalt surely die :” 
though he supposes Adam’s posterity were not included 
in the threatening, and are looked upon as perfectly inno- 
cent, and treated wholly as such. ; he: 

I am sensible Dr. T. does not run into all this incon- 
sistence, only through oversight and blundering ; but that 
he is driven to it, to make out his matters in his evasion 
of that noted paragraph in the fifth chapter of Romans ; 
especially those three sentences ; (ver. 16.) “The judg- 
ment was by one to condemnation.” (ver. 18.) “ By the 
offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condem- 
nation ;’” and (ver. 19.) “By one man’s disobedience 


+ The subsequent part of the quotation the reader will not meet with in 
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many were made sinners.” And I am also sensible of 
what he offers to salve the inconvenience, viz. “That if 
the threatening had immediately been executed on Adam, 
he would have had no posterity; and that so far the pos- 
sible existence of Adam’s posterity fell under the threaten- 
ing of the law, and into the hands of the judge, to be 
disposed of as he should think fit: and that this is the 
ground of the judgment to condemnation, coming upon 
all men.”* But this is trifling, to a great degree: for, 

1. Suffering death, and failing of possible existence, are 
entirely different things. If there had never been any 
such thing as sin committed, there would have been in- 
finite numbers of possible beings, which would have failed 
of existence, by God’s appointment. God has appointed 
Gf the phrase be allowable) not to bring into existence 
numberless possible worlds, each replenished with innu- 
merable possible inhabitants. But is this equivalent to 
God’s appointing them all to suffer death? _ ; 

2. Our author represents, that by Adam’s sin, the possi- 
ble existence of his posterity fell into the hands of the 
Judge, to be disposed of as he should think fit. But there 
was no need of any sin of Adam, or of any body else, in 
order to their being brought into God’s hands, in this re- 
spect. The future possible existence of all created beings 
is in God’s hands, antecedently to the existence of any 
sin. And therefore, infinite numbers of possible beings, 
without any relation to Adam, or any other sinning being, 
fail of their possible existence. And if Adam had never 
sinned, yet it would be unreasonable to suppose, but that 
imumerable multitudes of his possible posterity would 
have failed of existence by God’s disposal. For will any 
be so unreasonable as to imagine, that God would and 
must have brought into existence as many of his posterity 
as it was possible should be, if he had not sinned? Or, 
that then it would not have been possible, that any other 
persons of his posterity should ever have existed, than those 
individual persons who now actually suffer death, and re- 
turn to the dust ? 

3. We have many accounts in Scripture, which imply 
the actual failing of the possible existence of innumerable 
multitudes of Adam’s posterity, yea, of many more than 
ever come into existence. As, of the possible posterity of 
Abel, the possible posterity of all them that were destroy- 
ed by the flood, and the possible posterity of the innu- 
merable multitudes, which we read of in Scripture, de- 
stroyed by sword, pestilence, &c. And if the threatening 
to Adam reached his posterity, in no other respect than 
this, that they were liable to be deprived by it of their 
possible existence, then ¢hese instances are much more 
propery a fulfilment of that threatening, than the suffering 
of death by such as actually come into existence ; and so 
is that which is most properly the judgment to condemna- 
tion, executed by the sentence of the Judge, proceeding 
on the ground of that threatening. But where do we ever 
find this so represented in Scripture? We read of multi- 
tudes cut off for their personal sins, who thereby failed of 
their possible posterity. And these are mentioned as 
God’s judgments on them, and effects of God’s condem- 
nation of them: but when are they ever spoken of as 
God judicially proceeding against, and condemning their 
possible posterity ? 

4. Dr. T. in what he says concerning this matter, speaks 
of the threatening of the law delivered to Adam, which 
the possible existence of his posterity fell under, as the 
ground of the judgment to condemnation coming upon all 
men. But herein he is exceeding inconsistent with him- 
self: for he affirms in a place forecited, that the Scripture 
never speaks of any sentence of condemnation coming 
upon all men, but that sentence in the third of Genesis, 
concerning man turning to dust. But, according to him, 
the threatening of the law delivered to Adam, could not 
be the ground of that sentence;. for he greatly insists 
upon it, that that law was entirely abrogated before that 
sentence was pronounced, had no existence to have any 
such influence as might procure a sentence of death; and 
‘therefore this sentence was introduced entirely on another 
footing, a new dispensation of grace. The reader may 
see this matter strenuously urged, and particularly argued 
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by him, p. 113—120. S._ So that this sentence could not, 
according to him, have the threatening of that law for its 
ground, as he supposes; for it never stood upon that 
ground. It could not be called a judgment of condemna- 
tion, under any such view ; for it could not be viewed in 
circumstances where it never existed. 

5. If, as our author supposes, that the sentence of death 
on all men comes under the notion of a judgment to con- 
demnation by this means, viz. that the threatening to 
Adam was in some respect the ground of it; then it also 
comes under the notion of a punishment: for threatenings 
annexed to breaches of Jaws, are to punishments; and a 
judgment of condemnation to the thing threatened, must 
be to punishment; and the thing condemned to, must 
have as much the notion of a punishment, as the sen- 
tence has the notion of a judgment to condemnation. But 
this Dr. T. wholly denies: he denies that death comes as 
any punishment at all; but insists that it comes only as a 
favour and benefit, and a fruit of fatherly love to Adam’s 
posterity, respected not as guilty, but wholly innocent. 
So that his scheme will not admit of its coming under the 
notion of a sentence to condemnation in any respect what- 
soever. Our author’s supposition, that the possible ex- 
istence of Adam’s posterity comes under the threatening 
of the law, and into the hands of the Judge, and is the 
ground of the condemnation of all men to death, implies, 
that death by this sentence is appointed to mankind as an 
evil, at least negatively so; as it is a privation of good: 
for he manifestly speaks of a non-existence as a negative 
evil. But herein he is inconsistent with himself: for he 
continually insists, that mankind are subjected to death 
only as a benefit, as has been before shown. According to 
him, death is not appointed to mankind, as a negative evil, 
as any cessation of existence, or even diminution of good ; 
but on the contrary, as a means of a more happy existence, 
and a great increase of good. 

So that this evasion of Dr. T. is so far from helping the 
matter, that it increases and multiplies the inconsistence. 
And that the law, with the threatening of death annexed, 
was given to Adam, as the head of mankind, and to his 
posterity as included in him, not only follow from some of 
our author’s own assertions—and the plain, full declara- 
tions of the apostle in the fifth of Romans, which drove 
Dr. T. into such gross inconsistencies—but the account 
given in the three first chapters of Genesis, directly and 
inevitably lead us to such a conclusion. 

Though the sentence, Gen. iii. 19. “Unto dust thou 
shalt return,” be not of equal extent with the threatening 
in the foregoing chapter, or an execution of the main curse 
of the law therein denounced—for, that it should have 
been so, would have been inconsistent with the intima- 
tions of mercy just before given—yet it is plain, this 
sentence is in pursuance of that threatening, being to 
something that was included in it. The words of the sen- 
tence were delivered to the same person with the words of 
the threatening, and in the same manner, in like singular 
terms, and as much without any express mention of bis 
posterity. Yet it manifestly appears by the consequence, 
as well as all circumstances, that his posterity were in- 
cluded in the words of the sentence; as is confessed on 
all hands. And as the words were apparently delivered 
in the form of the sentence of a judge, condemning for 
something that he was displeased with, and ought to be 
condemned, viz. sin; and as the sentence to him and his 
posterity was but one, dooming to the same suffering, un- 
der the same circumstances, both the one and the other 
sentenced in the same words, spoken but once, and imme- 
diately to but one person, we hence justly infer, that it was 
the same thing to both; and notas Dr. T. suggests, (p. 67.) 
a sentence to a proper punishment to Adam, but a mere 
promise of favour to his posterity. 

Indeed, sometimes our author seems to suppose, that 
God meant the thing denounced in this sentence, as a fa- 
vour both to Adam and his posterity.+ But to his pos- 
terity, or mankind in general, who are the main subject, he 
ever insists, that it was purely intended asa favour. And 
therefore, one would have thought, the sentence should 
have been delivered, with manifestations and appearances 
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of favour, and not of anger. How could Adam under- 
stand it as a promise of great favour, considering the man- 
ner and circumstances of the denunciation? How could he 
think, that God would go about to delude him, by cloth- 
ing himself with garments of vengeance, using words of 
displeasure and rebuke, setting forth the heinousness of 
his crime, attended with cherubims and a flaming sword ; 
when all that he meant was only higher testimonies of 
favour than he had before in a state of innocence, and to 
manifest fatherly love and kindness, in promises of great 
blessings? If this was the case, God’s words to Adam 
must be understood thus: “ Because thou hast done so 
wickedly, hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and 
hast eaten of the tree of which I commanded thee, saying, 
thou shalt not eat of it; therefore I will be more kind to 
thee than I was in thy state of innocence, and do now 
appoint for thee the following great favours: Cursed be the 
ground for thy sake,” &c. And thus Adam must under- 
stand what was said, unless any will say, (and God forbid 
that any should be so blasphemous,) that God clothed 
himself with appearances of displeasure, to deceive Adam, 
and make him believe the contrary of what he intended, 
and lead him to expect a dismal train of evils on his pos- 
terity, contrary to all reason and justice, implying the most 
horribly unrighteous treatment of millions of perfectly in- 
nocent creatures. It is certain, there is not the least ap- 
pearance in what God said, or the manner of it, as Moses 
gives us the account, of any other, than that God was now 
testifying displeasure, condemning the subject of the sen- 
tence he was pronouncing, as justly exposed to punish- 
ment for sin, and for that sin which he mentions. 

When God was pronouncing this sentence, Adam doubt- 
less understood, that God had respect to his posterity, as 
well as himself; though God spake wholly in the second 
person singular, Because thou hast eaten,—In sorrow thou 
shalt eat,— Unto the dust shalt thou return. But he had 
as much reason to understand God as having respect to 
his posterity, when he directed his speech to him in like 
manner in the threatening, Thou shalt surely die. The sen- 
tence plainly refers to the threatening, and results from it. 
The threatening says, If thou eat, thou shalt die: the sen- 
tence says, Because thou hast eaten thou shalt die. And 
Moses, who wrote the account, had no reason to doubt 
but that the affair would be thus understood by his read- 
ers; for such a way of speaking was well understood in 
those days: the history he gives us of the origin of things, 
abounds with it. Such a manner of speaking to the heads 
of the race, having respect to the progeny, is not only used 
in almost every thing that God said to Adam and Eve, but 
even in what he said to the very birds and fishes, Gen. 1. 
22. And also in what he said afterwards to Noah, Gen. 
ix. to Shem, Ham, and Japheth, and Canaan, Gen. ix. 
25—27. So in promises madeto Abraham, God directed 
his speech to him, and spake in the second person singular, 
from time to time, but meant chiefly his posterity: To 


thee will I give this land. In thee shall all the families of 


the earth be blessed, &c. &e. And in what is said of Ish- 
mael, as of his person, but meant chiefly of his posterity, 
Gen. xvi. 12. and xvii. 20. Thus in what Isaac said to 
Esau and Jacob, in his blessing he spake to them in the 
second person singular; but meant chiefly their posterity. 
And so for the most part in the promises made to Isaac 
and Jacob; and in Jacob blessing Ephraim and Manas- 
seh, and his twelve sons. 

But I shall take notice of one or two things further, 
showing that Adam’s posterity were included in God’s 
establishment with him, and the threatening denounced for 
his sin; and that the calamities which come upon them in 
consequence of his sin, are brought on them as punishments. 

This is evident from the curse on the ground ; which if 
it be any curse at all, comes equally on Adam’s posterity 
with himself. And if it be a curse, then against whomso- 
ever it is designed, and on whomsoever it terminates, it 
comes as a punishment, and not asa blessing, so far as it 
comes in consequence of that sentence. 

Dr. T. (p. 19.) says, “* A curse is pronounced upon the 
ground, but no curse upen the woman and the man.” 
And (p. 45, 46. 8.) he insists, that the grownd/ only was 
cursed, and not the man: as though.a curse could terminate 
on lifeless, senseless earth ! To wnderstand this curse other- 
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wise than as terminating upon man through the ground, 
would be as senseless as to suppose the meaning to be, The 
ground shall be punished and shall be miserable for thy sake. 
Our author interprets the curse on the ground, of its being 
encumbered with noxious weeds: but would these weeds 
have been any curse on the ground, if there had been no 
inhabitants, or if the inhabitants had been of such a nature, 
that these weeds should not have been noxious, but useful 
to them? It is said, Deut. xxviii. 17. ‘“‘ Cursed shall be 
thy basket, and thy store :” and would he not be thought 
to talk very ridiculously, who should say, “ Here is a curse 
upon the basket; but not a word of any curse upon the 
owner: and therefore we have no reason at all to look 
upon it as any punishment upon him, or any testimony of 
God’s displeasure towards him.” How plain is it, that 
when /ife/ess things, not capable either of benefit or suffer- 
ing, are said to be cursed or blessed with regard to sensible 
beings—who use or possess these things, or have con- 
nexion with them—the meaning must be, that these sensi- 
ble beings are cursed or blessed in the other, or with re- 
spect to them! In Exod. xxiii. 25. it is said, “ He shall 
bless thy bread and thy water.” And I suppose, never 
any body yet proceeded to such a degree of subtilty in 
distinguishing, as to say, “ Here is a blessing on the bread 
and the wafer, which went into the possessor’s mouth, but 
no blessing on him.” To make such a distinction, with 
regard to the curse God pronounced on the ground, would 
in some respects be more unreasonable; because God is 
express in explaining the matter, declaring that it was for 
man’s suke, expressly referring this curse to him, as being 
for the sake of his guilt; and as consisting in the sorrow 
and suffering he should have from it: “ In sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it.—Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to 
thee.” So that God’s own words tell us where the curse 
terminates. The words are parallel with those in Deut. 
xxvii. 16. but only more plain and explicit, “‘ Cursed shalt 
thou be in the field, or in the ground.” 

If this part of the sentence was pronounced under no 
notion of any curse or punishment at all upon mankind, 
but, on the contrary, as making an alteration for the better, 
as to them—that instead of the sweet, but tempting, per- 
nicious fruit of paradise, it might produce wholesome fruits, 
more for the health of the soul; that it might bring forth 
thorns and thistles, as excellent medicines, to prevent or 
cure moral distempers, diseases which would issue in 
eternal death-—then it was a blessing on the ground, and not 
acurse; and it might more properly have been said, 
“ Bressep shall the ground be for thy sake.—I wili make 
a happy change in it, that it may be a habitation more fit 
for a creature so infirm, and so apt to be overcome with 
temptation, as thou art.” 

The event makes it evident, that in pronouncing this 
curse, God had as much respect to Adam’s posterity, as 
to himself. And so it was understood by his pious pos- 
terity before the flood ; as appears by what Lamech, the 
father of Noah, says, Gen. v.29. “ And he called his name 
Noah ; saying, This same shall comfort us concerning our 
work, and the toil of our hands, because of the ground 
which the Lord hath cursed.” 

Another thing which argues, that Adam’s posterity were 
included in the threatening of death—and that our first 
parents understood, when fallen, that the tempter, in per- 
suading them to eat the forbidden fruit, had aimed at the 
punishment and ruin of both them and their posterity, and 
had procured it—is Adam immediately giving his wife that 
new name, Eve or Life, on the promise or intimation of 
the disappointment and overthrow of the tempter in that 
matter, by her seed. This Adam understood to be by his 
procuring LIFE; not only for themselves, but for many of 
their posterity ; and thereby delivering them from that death 
and ruin which the serpent had brought upon them. 
Those that should be thus delivered, and obtain life, 
Adam calls the living. And because he observed, by what 
God had said, that deliverance, or life, was to be by the 
seed of the woman, he therefore remarks, that she is the 
mother of all living, and thereupon gives her a new name, 
min LIFE, Gen. iii. 20. 

There is a great deal of evidence, tbat this is the occa- 
sion of Adam giving his wife her new name. This was her 
new honour, and the greatest honour, at least in her pre- 
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sent state, that the Redeemer was to be of her seed. New 
names were wont to be given for something that was the 
person’s peculiar honour. So it was with regard to the 
new names of Abraham, Sarah, and Israel. Dr. T. him- 
self observes,* that they who are saved by Christ, are 
called, (« Sevres, 2 Cor. iv. 11.) the living or they that live. 
Thus we find in the Old Testament, the righteous are 
called by the name of the living, Psal. Ixix. 28. “ Let 
them be blotted out of the book of the diving, and not be 
written with the righteous.” If what Adam meant by her 
being the mother of all living, was only her being the 
mother of mankind ; and gave her the name /ife upon that 
account; it were much the most likely that he would have 
given her this name at first; when God first united them, 
under that blessing, be fruitful and multiply, and when he 
had a prospect of her being the mother of mankind in a 
state of immortality, living indeed, living and never dying. 
But that Adam should at that time give her only the name 
of (nws) Isha, and then immediately on that melancholy 
change, by their coming under the sentence of death, with 
all their posterity—having now a new awful prospect of 
her being the mother of nothing but a dying race, all from 
generation to generation turning to dust, through her folly 
—he should change her name into life, calling her now the 
mother of all diving, is (on that supposition) perfectly un- 
accountable. Besides, it is manifest, that it was not her 
being the mother of all. mankind—or her relation, as a 
mother, to her posterity—but the guality of those of whom 
she was to be the mother, Adam had in view, in giving 
his wife this new name; as appears by the name itself, 
which signifies life. And if it had been only a natural 
and mortal life he had in view, this was nothing to dis- 
tinguish her posterity from the brutes; for the very same 
name of living ones, or living things, is given from time to 
time to them.t Besides, if by life the quality of her pos- 
terity was not meant, there was nothing in it to distinguish 
her from Adam; for thus she was no more the mother of 
all living, than he was the father of all living; and she 
could no more properly be called by the name of life on 
any such account, than he: but names are given for dis- 
tinction. Doubtless Adam took notice of something dis- 
tinguishing concerning her, that occasioned his giving her 
this new name. And I think it is exceeding natural to 
suppose, that as Adam had given her the first name from 
the manner of her creation, so he gave her the new name 
from redemption, and as it were new creation, through a 
Redeemer, of her seed. And, it is equally probable, that 
he should give her this name from that which comforted 
him, with respect to the curse that God had pronounced 
on him and the earth, as Lamech named Noah, Gen. v. 29. 
“ Saying, this same shall comfort us concerning our work, 
and toil of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord 
hath cursed.” Accordingly he gave her this new name, 
not at her first creation, but immediately after the promise 
of a Redeemer. (See Gen. iii. 15—20.) 

_ Now, as to the consequence which I infer from Adium 
giving his wife this name, on the intimation which God 
had given—that Satan should by her seed be overthrown 
and disappointed, as to his malicious design in tempting 
the woman—it is, that great numbers of mankind should 
be saved, whom he calls the living ; they should be saved 
from the effects of this malicious design of the old serpent, 
and from that ruin which he had brought upon them by 
tempting their first parents to sin; and so the serpent 
would be, with respect to them, disappointed and over- 
thrown in his design. But how is any death, or indeed 
any calamity at all, brought upon their posterity by Satan’s 
malice in that temptation, if instead of that, all the conse- 
quent death and sorrow was the fruit of God’s fatherly 
love? an instance of his free and sovereign favour? And 
if multitudes of Mve’s posterity are saved from either spi- 
ritual or temporal death, by a Redeemer, one of her seed, 
how is that any disappointment of Safan’s design, in tempt- 
ing our first parents’ How came he to have any such 
thing in view, as the death of Adam’s and Eve’s posterity, 
by tempting them to sin, or any expectation that their 
death would be the consequence, unless he knew that they 
were included in the THREATENING ? 


* Note annexed to § 287, 
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Some have objected, against his posterity being included 
in the threatening delivered to Adam, that the threatening 
itself was inconsistent with his having any posterity : at 
being that he should die on the day that he sinned. To 
this I answer, that the threatening was not inconsistent 
with his having posterity, on two accounts : 

I. Those words, In the duy thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die, according to the use of such like expressions 
among the Hebrews, do not signify tmmediute death, or 
that the execution shall be within twenty-four hours from 
the commission of the fact; nor did God by those words 
limit himself as to the fume of executing the threatened 
punishment; but that was still left to God’s pleasure. 
Such a phrase, according to the idiom of the Hebrew 
tongue, signifies no more than these two things : 

1. A real connevion between the sin and the punish- 
ment. So Ezek. xxxiii. 12, 13. “ The righteousness of 
the righteons shall not deliver him in the day of his trans- 
gression. As for the wickedness of the wicked, he shall 
not fall thereby in the day that he turneth from his wicked- 
ness : neither shall the righteous be able to live in the day 
that he sinneth: but for his iniquity that he hath commit- 
ted, he shall die for it.” Here it is said, that wm the day he 
sinneth, he shall not be able to live, but he shall die; not 
signifying the time when death shall be executed upon 
him, but the connexion between his sin and death; sucha 
connexion as in our present common use of language is 
signified by the adverb of time, when; as if one should 
say, “ According to the laws of our nation, so long asa 
man behaves himself as a good subject, he may live; but 
when he turns rebel, he must die:” not signifying the 
hour, day, or month, in which he must be executed, but 
only the connexion between his crime and death. 

2. Another thing which seems to be signified by such 
an expression, is, that Adam should be exposed to death 
by one transgression, without waiting to try him the second 
time. Ifhe eat of that tree, he should immediately fall 
under condemnation, though afterwards he might abstain 
ever so strictly. In this respect the words are much of 
the same force with those words of Solomon to Shimei; 
1 Kings ii. 37. “¢ For it shall be that on the day that thou 
goest out, and passest over the brook Kidron, thou shalt 
know for certain, that thou shalt surely die.” Not mean- 
ing, that he should certainly be erecufed on that day, but 
that he should be assuredly /iable to death for the first 
offence, and that he should not have another trial to see 
whether he would go over the brook Kidron a second 
time.— Resides, 

IT. If the words had implied, that Adam should die 
that very day (within twenty-four or twelve hours) or that 
moment in which he transgressed, yet it will by no means 
follow, that God obliged himself to execute the punish- 
ment zn its utmost extent on that day. The sentence was 
in great part executed immediately ; he then died sprritu- 
a/ly; he lost his innocence and original righteousness, 
and the favour of God; a dismal alteration was made in 
his soul, by the loss of that holy divine principle, which 
was in the highest sense the life of the soul. In this he 
was truly ruined and undone that very day ; becoming 
corrupt, miserable, and helpless. And I think it has been 
shown, that such a spiritual death was one great thing 
implied in the threatening. And the alteration then made 
in his body and external state, was the beginning of tem- 
poral death. Grievous external calamity is called by the 
name of death in Scripture, Exod. x. 17.—“ Entreat the 
Lord that he may take away this death.” Not only was 
Adam’s son] ruined that day, but. his Bopy was ruined ; 
it lost its beauty and vigour, and became a poor, dull, 
decaying, dying thing. 

And besides all this, Adam was that day undone ina 
more dreadful sense ; he immediately fell under the curse 
of the law, and condemnation to eternal perdition. In the 
language of Scripture, he is dead, that is, in a state of con- 
demnation to death; even as our author often explains 
this language in his exposition. upon Romans. In scrip- 
ture language, he that believes in Christ, immediately 
receives life. He passes at that time from death to life, 
and thenceforward (to use the apostle John’s phrase) “ has 
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eternal life abiding in him.” But yet, he does not then 
receive eternal life in its highest completion ; he has but 
the beginning of it ; and receives it in a vastly greater de- 
gree at death. The proper time for the complete fulness, 
is not till the day of judgment. When the angels sinned, 
their punishment was immediately executed in a degree ; 
but their full punishment is not till the end of the world. 
And there is nothing in God’s threatening to Adam that 
bound him to execute his full punishment at once; nor 
any thing which determines, that he should have no pos- 
terity. The constitution which God established and de- 
clared, determined, that 1r he sinned, and had posterity, 
he and they should die. But there was no constitution 
determining the actual being of his posterity in this case ; 
what posterity he should have, how many, or whether any 
at all. All these things God had reserved in his own 
power: the law and its sanction intermeddled not with the 
matter. 

It may be proper in this place also to take some notice 
of that objection of Dr. T. against Adam being supposed 
to be a federal head for his posterity, that it gives him 
greater honour than Christ, as it supposes that all his pos- 
terity would have had eternal life by his obedience, if he 
had stood; and so a greater number would have had the 
benefit of his obedience, than are saved by Christ.*—I 
think, a very little consideration is sufficient to show, that 
there is no weight in this objection. For the benefit of 
Christ’s merit may nevertheless be vastly beyond that 
which would have been by the obedience of Adam. For 
those that are saved by Christ, are not merely advanced to 
happiness by his merits, but saved from the infinitely 
dreadful effects of Adam’s sin, and many from immense 
guilt, pollution, and misery, by personal sins. They are 
also brought to a holy and happy state through infinite ob- 
stacles; and exalted to a far greater degree of dignity, 
felicity, and glory, than would have been due for Adam’s 
obedience ; for aught I know, many thousand times so 
great. And there is enough in the gospel-dispensation, 
clearly to manifest the sufficiency of Christ’s merits for 
such effects in all mankind. And how great the number 
will be, that shall actwally be the subjects of them, or how 
great a proportion of the whole race, considering the vast 
success of the gospel that shall be in that future, extraor- 
dinary, and glorious season, often spoken of, none can tell. 
And the honour of these two federal heads arises not so 
much from what was proposed to each for his trial, as from 
their success, and the good actually obtained; and also 
the mamner of obtaining. Christ obtains the benefits men 
have through him by proper merit of condignity, and a true 
purchase by an equivalent ; which would not have been 
the case with Adam if he had obeved. 

I have now particularly considered the account which 
Moses gives us, in the beginning of the Bible, of our first 
parents, and God’s dealings with them ; the constitution he 
established with them, their transgression, and what fol- 
lowed. And on the whole, if we consider the manner in 
which God apparently speaks to Adam from time to time; 
and particularly, if we consider how plainly and undeniably 
his posterity are included in the sentence of death pro- 
nounced on him after his fall, founded on the foregoing 
threatening ; and consider the curse denounced on the ground 
for his sake, for his sorrow, and that of his posterity ; and 
also consider, what is evidently the occasion of his giving 
his wife the new name of Hve, and his meaning in it—and 
withal consider apparent fact in constant and universal 
events, with relation to the state of our first parents and 
their posterity from that time forward, through all ages of 
the world—I cannot but think, it must appear to every im- 
partial person, that Moses’s account does, with sufficient 
evidence, lead all mankind, to whom his account is com- 
municated, to understand, that God, in his constitution 
with Adam, dealt with him asa public person—as the head 
of the human species—and had respect to his posterity, as 
included in him. And it must appear, that this history is 
given by divine direction, in the beginning of the first writ- 
ten revelation, in order to exhibit to our view the origin of 
the present sinful, miserable state of mankind, that we might 
see what that was, which first gave occasion for all those 
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consequent wonderful dispensations of divine mercy and 
grace towards mankind, which are the great subject of the 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament ; and that 
these things are not obscurely and doubtfully pointed 
forth, but delivered in a plain account of things, which 
easily and naturally exhibits them to our understandings. 


CHAP. II. 


OBSERVATIONS ON OTHER PARTS OF THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES, CHIEFLY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, THAT PROVE 
THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN. 


Oricrnat depravity may well be argued, from wicked- 
ness being often spoken of in Scripture, as a thing belong- 
ing to the race of mankind, an‘ as if it were a property of the 
species. So in Psal. xiv. 2, 3. “ The Lor cae down 
rom heaven upon the children of men, to see if there were 
any that did understand, and seek God. They are all gone 
aside; they are altogether become filthy: there is none 
that doeth good; no, not one.” ‘The like we have again, 
Psal. lil. 2, 3.—Dr. T. says, (p. 104, 105.) “ The Holy 
Spirit does not mean this of every individual ; because in 
the very same psalm, he speaks of some that were 
righteous, ver. 5. God is in the generation of the righteous.” 
But how little is this observation to the purpose ? -For 
who ever supposed, that no unrighteous men were ever 
changed by divine grace, and afterwards made righteous ? 
The psalmist is speaking of what men are as they are the 
children of men, born of the corrupt human race; and not 
as born of God, whereby they come to be the children of 
God, and of the generation of the righteous. The apostle 
Paul cites this place in Rom. iii. 10—12. to prove the 
universal corruption of mankind; but yet in the same 
chapter he supposes the same persons spoken of as wicked, 
may become righteous, through the righteousness and grace 
of God. 

Wickedness is spoken of in other places in the book of 
Psalms, as a thing that belongs to men, as of the human 
race, as sons of men. Thus, in Psal. iv. 2. “ O ye sons of 
men, how long will ye turn my glory into shame? How 
long will ye love vanity?” &c. Psal. vii. 4. “ I lieamong 
them that are set on fire, even the sons of men, whose teeth 
are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword.” 
Psal, lviii. 1, 2. “ Do ye indeed speak righteousness, O 
congregation? Do ye judge uprightly, O ye sons of men? 
Yea, in heart ye work wickedness; ye weigh out the 
violence of your hands in the earth.” Our author men- 
tioning these places, says, (p. 105. note,) “ There was a 
strong party in Israel disaffected to David’s person and 
government, and sometimes he chooseth to denote them by 
the sons or children of men.” But it would have been 
worth his while to have inquired, Why the psalmist should 
choose to denote the worst men in Israel by this name? 
Why he should choose thus to disgrace mankind, as if the 
compellation of sons of men most properly belonged to such 
as were of the vilest character, and as if all the sons of 
men, even every one of them, were of such a character, 
and none of them did good ; no, not one ? Is it not strange, 
that the righteous should not be thought worthy to be call- 
ed sons of men, and ranked with that noble race of beings, 
who are born into the world wholly right and innocent ? It 
is a good, easy, and natural reason, why he chooseth to call 
the wicked, sons of men, as a proper name for them, That 
by being of the sons of men, or of the corrupt, ruined race 
of mankind, they come by their depravity. And _ the 
psalmist himself leads us to this very reason, Psal. Iviii. 
“© Do ye judge uprightly, O ye sons of men? yea, in heart 
ye work wickedness ye weigh out the violence of your 
hands. The wicked are estranged from the womb,” &c. 
Of which T shall speak more by an by. 

Agreeable to these places is Prov. xxi. 8. “ The way of 
man is froward and strange; but as for the pure, his work 
is right.” He that is perverse in his walk, is here called 

| by the name of man, as distinguished from the pure: 
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which I think is absolutely unaccountable, if all mankind 
by nature are pure, and perfectly innocent, and all such as 
are froward and strange in their ways, therein depart from 
the native purity of all mankind. The words naturally 
lead us to suppose the contrary; that depravity and per- 
verseness properly belong to mankind as they are naturally, 
and that a being made pure, is by an after-work, by which 
some are delivered from native pollution, and distinguished 
from mankind in general: which is perfectly agreeable to 
the representation in Rev. xiv. 4. where we have an account 
of a number that were not defiled, but were pure, and 
followed the Lamb ; of whom it is said, “ These were re- 
deemed from among men.” 

To these things agree Jer. xvii. 5,9. In ver. 5. it is 
said, “ Cursed is he that trusteth in man.” And in ver. 9. 
this reason is given, “ The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked; who can know it?” 
What heart is this so wicked and deceitful? Why, evi- 
dently the heart of him, who, it was said before, we must 
not trust ; and that is Man. It alters not the case as to 
the present argument, whether the deceitfulness of the 
heart here spoken of, be its deceitfulness to the man him- 
self, or to others. So Eccl. ix. 3. “ Madness is in the 
heart of the sons of men, while they live.” And those 
words of Christ to Peter, Matt. xvi. 23.“ Get thee behind 
me, Satan—for thou savourest not the things that be of 
God, but the things that be of men. Signifying plainly, 
that to be carnal and vain, and opposite to what is spiritual 
and divine, is what properly belongs to men in their present 
state. ‘The same thing is supposed in that of the apostle, 
1 Cor. iii. 3. “ For ye are yet carnal. For whereas there 
is among you envying and strife, are ye not carnal, and 
walk as men?” And that in Hos. vi. 7. “ But they, like 
men, have transgressed the covenant.” To these places 
may be added Matt. vii. 11. “ If ye heing evil, know how 
to give good gifts.” Jam. iv. 5. “ Do ye think that the 
scripture saith in vain, the spirit that dwedleth in us, lus/eth 
to envy ?”---1 Pet. iv. 2. “ That he no longer should live 
the rest of his time in the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God.”—Yet above all, that in Job xv. 16. “ How much 
more abominable and filthy is man, who drinketh iniquity 
like water?” Of which more presently. 

Now what account can be given of these things, on Dr. 
T.’s scheme? How strange is it, that we should have such 
descriptions, all over the Bible, of man, and the sons oF 
meEN! Why should man be so continually spoken of as 
evil, carnal, perverse, deceitful, and desperately wicked, if 
all men are by nature as perfectly innocent, and free from 
any propensity to evil, as Adam was the first moment of 
his creation, all made right, as our author would have us 
understand Eccl. vii. 29.? Why, on the contrary, is it not 
said, at least as often, and with equal reason, that the heart 
of man is right and pure; that the way of man is innocent 
and holy ; and that he who savours true virtue and wisdom, 
savours the things that be of men? Yea, and why might it 
not as well have been said, the Lord looked down from 
heaven on the sons of men, to see if there were any that did 
understand, and did seek after God; and they were all 
right, altogether pure, there was none inclined to do wicked- 
ness, no, not one? 

Of the like import with the texts mentioned are those 
which represent wickedness as what properly belongs to 
the wontp; and that they who are otherwise, are saved 
JSrom the world, and called out of it. As John vii. 7. “ The 
world cannot hate you; but me it hateth; because I 
testify of it, that the works thereof are evil.” Chap. viii. 
23. “Ye are of this world: I am not of this world.” 
Chap. xiv. 17. “ The spirit of truth, whom the world 
cannot receive ; because it seeth him not, neither knoweth 
him: but ye know him.” Chap. xv. 18, 19. “If the 
world hate you, ye know that it hated me before it hated 
you. If ye were of the world, the world would love its 
own: but because ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the wor/d, therefore the wo ld hateth 
you.” Rev. xiv. 3, 4. “These are they which were re- 
deemed from the earth,—redeemed from among men.” 


eau the like purpose is chap. iii. 3. and Deut. xi. 18. where this word is 
used, 

t A word of the same root is used to signify a young child, or a little 
child, in the following places; 1 Sam. i, 24, 25, 27. 1 Kings iii. 7. and xi. 17. 
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John xvii. 9. “I pray not for the world, but for them 
which thou hast given me.” Ver. 14. “I have given them 
thy word; and the world hath hated them, because they 
are not of the world, even as I am not of the world.” 
1 John iii. 13. “ Marvel not, my brethren, if the world 
hate you.” Chap. iv. 5. “ They are of the world, therefore 
speak they of the world, and the world heareth them.” 
hap. v. 19. “ We are of God, and the whole world lieth 
in wickedness.” It is evident, that in these places, by the 
world is meant the world of mankind ; not the habitation, 
but the inhabitants: for, it is the world spoken of as 
loving, hating, doing evil works, speaking, hearing, &c. 

The same thing is shown, when wickedness is often 
spoken of as being man’s own, in contradistinction from 
virtue and holiness. So men’s lusts are often called their 
own hearts’ lusts, and their practising wickedness is called 
walking in their own ways, walking in their own coun- 
sels, in the imagination of their own heart, and in the 
sight of their own eyes, according to their own devices, 
&c. These things denote wickedness to be a quality be- 
longing properly to the character and nature of mankind 
in their present state: as, when Christ would represent 
that lying is remarkably the character and the very nature 
of the devil in his present state, he expresses it thus, John 
viii. 44. “ When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his 
own: for he is a liar, and the father of it.” 

And that wickedness belongs to the very nature of men 
in their present state, may be argued from those places 
which speak of mankind as being wicked in their child- 
hood, or from their childhood. So Prov. xxi. 15. “ Fool- 
ishness is bound in the heart of a child; but the rod of 
correction shall drive it far from him.” Nothing is more 
manifest, than that the wise man in this book continually 
uses the word folly, or foolishness, for wickedness ; and 
that this is what he means in this place, the words them- 
selves explain. For the rod of correction is proper to 
drive away no other foolishness, but that which is of a 
moral nature. The word rendered bound, signifies (as ob- 
served in Pool’s Synopsis) a close and firm union. The 
game word is used in chap. vi. 21. “ Bind them continu- 
ally upon thine heart.’ And chap. vii. 3. “ Bind them 
upon thy fingers. write them upon the table of thine heart.””* 
The same verb is used, 1 Sam. xviii. 1. “ The soul of 
Jonathan was knit, or bound, to the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul.”—-But how comes 
wickedness to be so firmly bound, and strongly fixed, in 
the hearts of children, if it be not there naturally ? They 
have had no time firmly to fix habits of sin, by lon 
custom in actual wickedness, as those who have live 
many years in the world. 

The same thing is signified in that noted place, Gen. 
vill. 21. “ For the imagination of man’s heart is evil, from 
his youth.” Italters not the case, whether it be translated 


for or though the imagination of man’s heart is evil from 


his youth, as Dr. T. would have it.. The word translated 
youth, signifies the whole of the former part of the age of 
man, which commences from the beginning of life. The 
word in its derivation, has reference to the birth or begin- 
ning of existence. It comes from (ay3) a word to shake 
off, as a tree shakes off its ripe fruit, or a plant its seed; 
the birth of children being commonly represented by a 
tree yielding fruit, or a plant yielding seed. So that the 
word here translated youth, comprehends not only what 
we in English most commonly call the time of youth, but 
also childhood and infancy, and is very often used to 
signify these latter.+ ; 

Dr. T. says, (p. 124. note,) that he “ conceives, from the 
youth, is a phrase signifying the greatness or long duration 
of a thing.” But if by long duration he means any thing 
else than what is literally expressed, viz. from the begin- 
ning of life, he has no reason to conceive so, neither has 
what he offers so much as the shadow of a reason for his 
conception. There is no appearance in the words of the 
two or three texts he mentions, of their meaning any thing 
else than what is most literally signified. And it is cer- 
tain, that what he suggests is not the ordinary import of 


eee ii, 23. Job xxxiii. 25. Prov. xxii, 6. xxiii. 13. and xxix. 21. Isa. x. 
. xi. 6. and Ixv. 20. Hos. xi.1. The same word is used to signify an in- 


fant, in Exod. ii. 6. and x.9. Judg. xiii. 5,7, 8, 24. 1 Sam, i. 22. and iv. 21. 


2 Kings y. id. Isa. vii. 16, and viii. 4, 
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such a phrase among the Hebrews; but that thereby is 
meant from the beginning, or the early time of life, or ex- 
istence ; as may be seen in the places following, where the 
same word in the Hebrew is used, as in the eighth of 
Genesis. 1 Sam. xii. 2. “I am old and grey-headed— 
and I have walked before you from my chi/dhood unto 
this day.” Ps. Ixxi. 5, 6. “Thou art my trust from my 
~ youth: by thee have I been holden up from the womb. 

hou art he that took me out of my mother’s bowels.” (Ver. 
17, 18.) “ O God, thou hast taught me from my youth ; 
and hitherto have I declared thy wondrous works: now 
also, when I am old and grey-headed, forsake me not.” 
Ps. cxxix. 1, 2. “ Many a time have they afflicted me 
from my youth, may Israel now say: many a time have 
they afflicted me from my youth; yet have they not pre- 
vailed against me.” Isa. xlvii. 12. “ Stand now with the 
multitude of thy sorceries, wherein thou hast laboured 
from thy youth.” (So also ver. 15.) 2 Sam. xix. 7. 
“That will be worse unto thee, than all the evil that befell 
thee from thy youth until now.” Jer. iii. 24, 25. “ Shame 
hath devoured the labour of our fathers, from our youth. 
—We have sinned against the Lord our God from our 
youth, even to this day.”* ; 

And it is to be observed, that according to the man- 
ner of the Hebrew language, when it is said, such a thing 
has been fiom youth, or the first part of existence, the 
phrase is to be understood as including that first time of 
existence. So Josh. vi. 21. “ They utterly destroyed all, 
from the young to the old,” (so in the Hebrew, ) i. e. in- 
cluding both. (So Gen. xix. 4. and Esther iii. 13.) 

And as mankind are represented in Scripture, as being 
of a wicked heart fram their youth, so in other places they 
are spoken of as being thus from the womb.  Psal. lyiii. 3. 
“The wicked are estranged from the womb: they go 
astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies.” It is ob- 
servable, that the psalmist mentions this as what belongs to 
the wicked, as the sons of MEN: for, these are the pre- 
ceding words; “ Do ye judge uprightly, O ye sons of 
men? Yea, in heart ye work wickedness.”+ Then it 
follows, the wicked are estranged FROM THE wome, Kc. 
The next verse is, their poison is like the poison of a serpent. 
Serpents are poisonous as soon as they come into the 
world; they derive a poisonous nature by their genera- 
tion. Dr. T. (p. 134, 135.) says, “ It is evident that this 
is a scriptural figurative way of aggravating wickedness 
on the one hand, and of signifying early and settled habits 
of virtue on the other, to speak of it as being from the 
womb.” And as a probable instance of the latter, he cites 
that in Isa. xlix. 1. “ The Lord hath called me from the 
womb; from the bowels of my mother hath he made 
mention of my name.” But [ apprehend, that in order 
to seeing this to be either evident or probable, a man 
must have eyes peculiarly affected. I humbly conceive that 
such phrases as that in the 49th of Iswiah, of God's calling 
the prophet from the womb, are evidently not of the im- 
port which he supposes ; but mean truly from the begin- 
ning of existence, and are manifestly of like signification 
with that which is said of the prophet Jeremiah, Jer. 1. 5. 
“ Before I formed thee in the belly, I knew thee: before 
thou camest out of the womb, I sanctified thee, and ordain- 
ed thee a prophet unto the nations.” Which surely means 
something else besides a high degree of virtne : it plainly 
signifies that he was, from his first existence, set apart by 
God for a prophet. And it would be as unreasonable to 
dndorstan it otherwise, as to suppose the angel meant 
any other than that Sanson was set apart to be a Nazarite 
from the beginning of his life, when he says to his mother, 
“ Behold, thou shalt conceive and bear a son: and now 
drink no wine, nor strong drink, &c. For the child shall 
be a Nazarite to God, from the womb, to the day of his 
death.” By these instances it is plain, that the phrase, 
from the womb, as the other, from the youth, as used in 
Scripture, properly signifies from the beginning of life. 

Very remarkable is that place, Job xv. 14—16. “ What 
is man, that he should be clean? And he that is born of a 
woman, that he should be righteous? Behold, he putteth 
no trust in his saints; yea, the heavens are not clean in his 
sight: how much more abominable and filthy is man, 


* So Gen. xivi. 34. Job xxxi. 18, Jer. xxxii. 30, and xlviii. 11. Ezek. iv. 
14. Zech. xiii. 5. 
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which drinketh iniquity like water!” And no less re- 
markable is our author’s method of managing it. The 
16th verse expresses an exceeding degree of wickedness, in 
as plain and emphatical terms, almost, as can be invented ; 
every word representing this in the strongest manner: 
“How much more abominable and filthy is man, that 
drinketh iniquity like water!” I cannot now recollect, 
where we have a sentence equal to it in the whole Bible, 
for an emphatical, lively, and strong representation of great 
wickedness of heart. Any one of the words, as such words 
are used in Scripture, would represent great wickedness : if 
ithad been only said, “ How much more abominable is man! 
Or, how much more filthy is man! Or, man that drink- 
eth iniquity.” But all these are accumulated with the 
addition of—like water,—the further to represent the bold- 
ness or greediness of men in wickedness. Though iniquity 
bethe most deadly poison, yet men drink it as boldly as they 
drink water, are as familiar with it as with their common 
drink, and drink it with like greediness, as he that is thirsty 
drinks water. That boldness and eagerness in persecuting the 
saints, by which the great degree of the depravity of man’s 
heart often appears, as thus represented, Psal. xiv. 4. 
“Have the workers of iniquity no knowledge, who eat up 
my people as they eat bread ?”” And the greatest eager- 
ness of thirst is represented by thirsting as an animal thirsts 
after water, Psal. xlii. 1. 

Now let us see the soft, easy, light manner, in which Dr. 
T. treats this place. (p. 143.) “ How much more abominable 
and filthy is man, IN COMPARISON OF THE DIVINE PURITY, 
who drinketh iniquity like water! who is attended with 
so many sensual appetites, and so apt to indulge them. 
You see the argument, man in his present weak and fleshly 
state, cannot be clean before God. Why so? Because he 
is conceived and born in sin, by reason of Adam’s sin? 
No such thing. But because, if the purest creatures are 
not pure, in comparison of God, much less a being subject 
to so many INFIRMITIES as a MORTAL man. Which is a 
demonstration to me, not only that Job and his friends did 
not intend to establish the doctrine we are now examining, 
but that they were wholly strangers to it.” Thus he en- 
deavours to reconcile this text with his doctrine of the 
perfect native innocence of mankind ; in which we have 
a notable specimen of his demonstrations, as well as of that 
great impartiality and fairness in examining and expound- 
ing the cove of which he so often makes a profession ! 

In this place we are not only told, how wicked man’s 
heart is, but also how men come by such wickedness ; 
even by being of the race of mankind, by ordinary gene- 
tion: What is man, that he should te clean? and he that 
is born of @ woman, that he should he righteous? Our 
author (p. 141, 142.) represents man being born of a 
woman, as a periphrasis, to signify man; and that there 
is no design in the words to give a reason, why man is not 
clean and righteous. But the case is most evidently 
otherwise, if we may interpret the book of Job by itself. 
It is most plain, that man’s being born of a woman is 


given as a reason of his not being clean; chap. xiv. 4. 
“ Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean?” Joh 
is speaking there expressly of man’s being born of a 
woman, as appears in ver. 1. And here how plain is it, 
that this is given as a reason of man’s not being clean! 
Concerning this Dr. T. says, That this has no respect to 
any moral uncleanness, but only common frailty, &c. But 
how evidently is this also otherwise ! when that unclean- 
ness, which a man has by being born of a woman, is 
expressly explained of unrighteousness, in the next chapter 
at the 14th verse, “ What is man that he should be clean ? 
and he that is born of a woman, that he should be righte- 
ous?” Also in chap. xxv. 4. “How then can man be 
justified with God? And how can he be clean that is 
‘born of a woman ?” It isa moral cleanness Bildad is 
speaking of, which a man needs in order to his being jus- 
tified. His design is, to convince Job of his moral impurity, 
and from thence of od’s righteousness in his severe judg- 
ments upon him; and not of his natural frailty. 
And, without doubt, David has respect to this way of 
derived wickedness of heart, when he says, Psal. li. 5. 
“ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 


+ A phrase of the like import with that in Gen. viii. 21. The imagina- 
lion, or, as it might have been rendered, the operation, of his heart is evil. 
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mother conceive me.” It alters not the case, as to the 
argument we are upon, whether the word (9312?) conceive 
me, signifies to conceive, or to nurse ; which latter, our 
author takes so much pains to prove: for, when he has 
done all, he speaks of it as a just ‘translation of the words 
to render them thus, I was BORN in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother nurse me. (p. 135.) If it is owned that man is 
born in sin, it is not worth the while to dispute, whether 
it is expressly asserted, that he is conceived in sin. But 
Dr. T. after his manner, insists, that such expressions, as 
being born in sin, being transgressurs from the womb, and 
the like, are only phrases figuratively to denote aggrava- 
tion, and a high degree of wickedness. But the contrary 
has been already demonstrated, from many plain scripture 
instances. Nor is one instance produced, in which there 
is any evidence that such a phrase is used in such a man- 
ner. A poetical sentence out of Virgil’s Alneid, has 
here been produced, and made much of by some, as parallel 
with this, in what Dido says to A’neus, in these lines : 

Nec tibi diva parens, generis nec dardanus auctor, 

Perfide; Sed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 

Caucasus, hyrcaneeque admdrunt ubera tygres. 
In which she tells Aineas, that not a goddess was his mo- 
ther, nor Anchises his father ; but that he had been brought 
forth by a horrid rocky mountain, and nursed at the dugs 
of tigers, to represent the greatness of his cruelty to her. 
But how unlike and unparallel is this ! Nothing could be 
more natural, than for a woman overpowered with the 
passion of love, and distracted with raging jealousy and 
disappointment, thinking herself treated with brutish per- 
fidy and cruelty, by a lover whose highest fame had been 
his being the son of a goddess, to aggravate his inhumanity 
and hard-heartedness with this, that his behaviour was not 
worthy the son of a goddess, nor becoming one whose fa- 
ther was an illustrious prince: and that he acted more as 
if he had been brought forth by hard unrelenting rocks, 
and had sucked the dugs of tigers. But what is there in 
the case of David parallel, or at all in like manner lead- 
ing him to speak of himself as born in sin, in any such 
figurative sense ? He is not speaking himself, nor any one 
speaking to him, of any excellent and divine father and 
mother, of whom he was born: nor is there any appear- 
ance of his aggravating his sin, by its being unworthy of 
his high birth. There is nothing else visible in David’s 
case to lead him to take notice of his being born in sin, 
but only his having such experience of the continuance 
and power of indwelling sin, after so long a time, and so 
many and great means to engage him to holiness ; which 
showed that sin was inbred, and in his very nature. 

_ Dr. T. often objects to these and other texts, brought by 
divines to prove original sin, that there is no mention 
made in them of Adwm, nor of his sin. He cries out, 
Here is not the least menti:n, or intimation of Adam, or 
any ul effects of his sin upon us.—-Here is not one word, 
nor the least hint of Adam, or any consequences of his sin, 
&c. &c.* We says,t “ If Job and his friends had known 
and believed the doctrine of a corrupt nature, derived from 
Adam’s sin only, they ought in reason and truth to have 
given this as the true and only reason of the human im- 
perfection and uncleanness they mention.” But these ob- 
Jections and exclamations are made no less impertinently, 


than frequently. It is no more a proof, that corruption of’ 


nature did not come by Adam’s sin, because many times 
when it is mentioned, his sin is not expressly mentioned 
as the cause of it; than that death did not come by Adam’s 
sin, as Dr. T. says it did. For though death, as incident 
to mankind, is mentioned so often in the Old Testament, 
and by our Saviour in his discourses, yet Adam’s sin is 
not once expressly mentioned, after the three first chapters 
of Genesis, any where in all the Old Testament, or the four 
Evangelists, as the occasion of it. 

What Christian has there ever been, that believed the 
moral corruption of human nature, who ever doubted that 
it came in the way, of which the apostle speaks, when he 
says, “ By one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin?” Nor indeed have they any more reason to doubt 
of it, than to doubt of the whole history of our first parents, 
because Adam’s name is so rarely mentioned, on any 
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occasion in Scripture, after that first account of him, and 
Eve’s never at all; and because we have no more any ex- 
press mention of the particular manner, in which mankind 
were first brought into being, either with respect to the 
creation of Adam or Eve. It is sufficient, that the abiding, 
most visible effects of these things, remain in the view of 
mankind in all ages, and are often spoken of in Scripture 
and that the particular manner of their being introduced, ~ 
is once plainly set forth in the beginning of the Bible, in 
that history which gives us an account of the origin of all 
things. And doubtless it was expected, by the great 
author of the Bible, that the account in the three first 
chapters of Genesis should be taken as a plain account of 
the introduction of both natural and moral evil into the 
world. The history of Adam’s sin, with its circumstances, 
God’s threatening, the sentence pronounced upon him 
after his transgression and the immediate consequences, 
consisting in so vast an alteration in his state—and the 
state of the world, with respect to all his posterity—most 
directly and sufficiently lead us to understand the rise of 
calamity, sin, and death, in this sinful, miserable world. 

Itis fit we all should know, that it does not become us 
to tell the Most High, how often he shall particularly ex- 
plain and give the reason of any doctrine which he teaches, 
1n order to our believing what he says. If he has at all 
given us evidence that it is a doctrine agreeable to his 
mind, it becomes us to receive it with full credit and sub- 
mission ; and not sullenly to reject 1+, because our notions 
and humours are not suited in the manner, and number of 
times, of his particularly explaining it. [ow often is 
pardon of sins promised in the Old Testament to repenting 
and returning sinners! How many hundred times is 
God’s special favour there promised to the sincerely right- 
eous, without any express mention of these benefits being 
through Christ! Would it therefore become us to say, 
that inasmuch as our dependence on Christ for these 
benefits is a doctrine, which, if true, is of such importance, 
God ought expressly to have mentioned Christ’s merits as 
the reason and ground of the benefits, if he knew they were 
the ground of them; and should have plainly declared it 
sooner, and more frequently, if ever he expected we should 
believe him, when he did tell us of it? How oft is 
vengeance and misery threatened in the Old Testament to 
the wicked, without any clear and express signification of 
any such thing intended, as that everlasting fire, where 
there is wailing and gnashing of teeth, in another world, 
which Christ so often speaks of as the punishment ap- 
pointed for all the wicked! Would it now become a 
Christian, to object and say, that if God really meant any 
such thing, he ought in reason and truth to have declared 
it plainly and fully ; and not to have been so silent about 
a matter of such vast importance to all mankind, for four 
thousand years together ? 


CHAP. III. 


OBSERVATIONS ON VARIOUS OTHER PLACES OF SCRIP- 
TURE, PRINCIPALLY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, PROVING 
THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN, 


Shores de 


Observations on John iii. 6. in connerion with some other 
passages in the New Testament. 


Tuose words of Christ, giving a reason to Nicodemus, 
why we must be born again, John iii. 6. “ That which is 
born of the flesh, is flesh, and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit,” have not without good reason been pro- 
duced by divines, as a proof of the doctrine of original 
sin: supposing, that by flesh here is meant the human 
n ture in a debased and corrupt state. Yet Dr. T.(p. 144.) 
thus explains these words, that which is born of the flesh, ts 


Jlesh ; “that which is born by natural descent and propa- 


gation, is a man consisting of body and soul, or the mere 
constitution and powers of a man in their natural state.” 
But the constant use of these terms, flesh and spirit, in 


149, 152, 155, 229, ft 14. 
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other parts of the New Testament, when thus set in op- 
position, and the latter said to be produced by the Spirit 
of God, as here—and when expressive of the same thing, 
which Christ is here speaking of to Nicodemus, viz. the 
requisite qualifications to salvation—will fully vindicate 
the sense, of our divines. Thus in the 7th and 8th chap- 
ters of Romans, where these terms flesh and spirit (capt 
and mvevu«) are abundantly repeated, and set in opposition, 
as here. So chap. vii. 14. The law ts (mvevatixos) spiritual, 
but I am (capxccos) carnal, sold under sin. He cannot 
only mean, “ I am a man consisting of body and soul, and 
having the powers of a man.” Ver. 18. “1 know that in 
me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” He 
does not mean to condemn his frame, us consisting of 
bo-ly an soul; and to assert, that in his human constitu- 
tion, with the porers of amun, dwells no good thing. And 
when he says in the last verse of the chapter, “ With the 
mind, I myself serve the law of God, but with the flesh, 
the law of sin ;” he cannot mean, “ I myself serve the law 
of God ; but with my innocent hwnan constitution, as 
aving the powers of a man, I serve the law of sin.” And 
when he says in the next words, the beginning of the 8th 
chapter, “there is no condemnation to them,—that walk 
not aiter the flesh, but after the spirit ;” and ver. 4. “The 
righteousness of the law is fulfilled in us, who walk not 
after the flesh ;” he cannot mean, “there is no condem- 
nation to them that walk not according to the powers of a 
man,” &c. And when he says, (ver. 5 and 6.) “They that 
are after the flesh, do mind the things of the flesh ; and to 
be carnally minded is death ;” he does not intend, “they 
that are according to the human constitution, and the powers 
of «@ man, do mind the things of the Awmnan constitution 
and pow:rs ; and to mind these is death.’ And when he 
says, (ver. 7 and 8.) “The carnal (or fleshly) mind is 
enmity against God, and is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be: so that they that are in the fl: sh, 
cannot please God;” he cannot mean, that to mind the 
things which are agreeable to “the powers and cons/itution 
of a man,” who as our author says, is constituted or made 
right, is enmity against God ; and that a mind which is 
agreeable to this right human constitution, as God hath 
made it, is not subject to the law of God, nor indeed can 
be; and that they who are according to such a constitution, 
cannot please God. And when it is said, (ver. 9.) “Ye 
are not in the flesh, but in the spirit;” the apostle cannot 
mean, “ye are not in the hwman nature, as cons/ituted of 
body and soul, and with the powers of a man.” It is most 
‘manifest, that by the flesh here the apostle means a nature 
that is corrupt, of an evil tendency, and directly opposite 
to the law and holy nature of God; so that to walk ac- 
cording to it, and to have a mind so conformed, is to be 
an utter enemy to God and his law; ina state of perfect 
inconsistence with subjection to God, and of bemg pleasing 
to him; and in a sure and infallible tendency to death, 
and utter destruction. And it is plain, that here by walking 
after. or according to, the flesh, is meant the same thing as 
walking according to a corrupt and sinful nature ; and to 
walk according to the spirit, is to walk according to a holy 
and divine nature, or principle : and to be ca:mal/y minded, is 
the same as being viciously and corruptly minded ; and to be 
spiritually minded, is to be of a virtuous and holy disposition. 
When Christ says, John iii. 6. “'That which is born 
of the flesh, is flesh,” he represents the flesh not merely as 
a quality; for it would be incongruous to speak of a 
quality as a thing born. Therefore man, as in his whole 
nature corrupt, is called flesh ; which is agreeable to other 
scripture representations, where the corrupt nature is called 
the old man, the body of sin, and the body of death. 
Agreeable to this are those representations in the 7th and 
8th chapters of Romans. There, flesh is figuratively repre- 
sented as a person, according to the apostle’s manner. 
This is observed by Mr. Locke, and after him by Dr. T. 
who takes notice, that the apostle, in the 6th and 7th of 
Romans, represents sin as a person; and that he figura- 
tively distinguishes in himself two persons, speaking of 
flesh'as his person. For I know that in mx, that is, in my 
ries, dwelleth nv good thing. And it may be observed, 
that in the 8th chapter he still continues this representation, 
speaking of the “Resh as a person. Accordingly, in the 
6th and 7th verses, he speaks of the mind of the flesh, 
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(ppovnpa capxos,) and of tne mind of the spirit, (¢povnua 
mvevparos,) as if the flesh and spirit were two opposite 

ersons, each having a mind contrary to that of the other. 

r. T. interprets this mind of the flesh, and mind of the 
spirit, as though the flesh and the spirit were the different 
objects, about which the mind is conversant. But this is 
plainly beside the apostle’s meaning ; who speaks of the 
flesh and spirit as the subjects in which the mind is; and 
in a sense the agents, but not the objects, about which it 
acts. We have the same phrase again, ver. 27. “Te that 
searcheth the hearts, knoweth what is the mind of the 
spirit” (ppovnpa mveuLaros ). The mind of the spiritual 
nature in the saints is the same with the mind of the 
Spirit of God himself, who imparts and actuates that 
spiritual nature; and here the spirit is the subject and 
agent; but not the object. The same apostle, in a similar 
manner, uses the word, (ves,) mind. Col. u.18. “ Vainly 
puffed up by his SJleshly mind, (aro Te vO8 TNS TapKoS avTsy) 
by the mind of his flesh.”” And this agent so often called 
SJlesh, represented by the apostle as altogether evil, without 
any good thing dwelling in it, or belonging to it—yea per- 
fectly contrary to God and his law, and tending only to 
death and ruin, and directly opposite to the spirit—is what 
Christ speaks of to Nicodemus as born in the first birth, 
and furnishing a reason why there is a necessity of a new 
birth, in order to a better production. 

One thing is particularly observable in that discourse 
of the apostle—in which he so often uses the term flesh, as 
Opposite to spurit—that he expressly calls it sinful flesh, 
Rom. vii. 3. It is manifest, that by sinful flish he means 
the same thing with that flesh spoken of inall the context : 
and that when it is said, Christ was made in the likeness 
of sinful fl:sh, the expression is equipollent with those 
that speak of Christ as mude sin, and made a curse for us. 

Flesh and spirit are opposed to one another in Gal. v. 
in the same manneras in the 8th of Romans. And there, 
assuredly, by flesh cannot be meant only the human nature 
of body and soul, or the mere constitution and powers of a 
man, aS in its natural state, innocent and right. In the 
16th ver. the apostle says, “Walk in the spiit, and ye 
shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh:” the flesh, is some- 
thing of an evil inclination, desire, or lust. But this is 
more strongly signified in the next words; “Vor the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit and the spirit against the jl: sh ; 
and these are contrary the one to the other.”” What could 
have been said more plainly, to show that what the apostle 
means by flesh, is something very evil in its nature, and 
an irreconcilable enemy to all goodness? And it may be 
observed, that in these words, and those that follow, the 
apostle still figuratively represents the flesh as a person or 
agent, desiring, acting, having lusts, and performing works. 
And by works of the flesh, and fruits of the spuié, which 
are opposed to each other, (from ver. 19, to the end,) are 
plainly meant the same as works of a sinful nature, and 
fruits of a holy renewed nature. ‘ Now the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are these: adultery, fornication, 
‘uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
variance, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies,” &c. “But the 
fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness,’ &c. The apostle, by flesh, does not mean 
any thing that is innocent and good in itself, which only 
needs to be restrained, and kept in proper bounds; but 
something altogether evil, which is to be destroyed. 1 Cor. 
v.5. “To deliver such an one to Satan, for the des/ruction 
of the flesh.” We must have no mercy on it ; we cannot 

e tvo cruel to it ; it must even be crucified. Gal. v. 24. 
“They that are Christ’s, have crucified the flesh with the 
affections and lusts.” 

The apostle John—the same apostle that writes the ac- 
count of what Christ said to Nicodemus—by the spirit 
means the same thing as a new, divine, and holy nature, 
exerting itself in a principle of divine love, which is the 
sum of all christian holiness. 1 John iii. 23,24. “And 
that we should love one another, as he gave us command- 
ment: and he that keepeth his commandments, dwelleth 
in him, and he in him: and hereby we know that he 
abideth in us, by the spirit that he hath given us. Chap. 
iv. 12, 13. “If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 
and his love is perfected in us: hereby know we, that we 
dwell in him, because he hath given us of his Spirit.” 
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The spiritual principle in_us being as it were a commu- 
nication of the Spimt of God to us. 

And as by (mvevue) spirit, is meant a holy nature, so by 
the epithet, (mvevuarcos,) spiritual, is meant the same as 
truly virtuous and holy. Gal. vi. 1.“ Ye that are spiritual, 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness.” The 
apostle refers to what he had just said at the end of the 
foregoing chapter, where he had mentioned meekness as a 
fruit of the spirit. And so by carnal, or fleshly, (aapxixos,) 
is meant the same as sinful. Rom. vii. 14. “The law is 
spiritual, (i. e. holy,) but I am carnal, sold under sin.” 

And it is evident, that by flesh, as the word is used in 
the New Testament, and opposed to spirit, when speaking 
of the qualifications for eternal salvation, is meant—not 
only what is now vulgarly called the sins of the flesh, con- 
sisting in inordinate appetites of the body, and their in- 
dulgence; but—the whole body of sin, implying those 
lusts that are most subtle, and farthest from any relation 
to the body ; such as pride, malice, envy, ke. When the 
works of the flesh are enumerated, Gal. v. 19—21. they 
are vices of the latter kind chiefly that are mentioned ; 
“idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, envyings.” So, pride of heart is 
the effect or operation of the flesh. Col. 1. 18. “Vainly 
puffed up by his fleshly mind :” in the Greek, (as before 
pees by the mind of the flvsh. So, pride, envying, and 
strife, and division, are spoken of as works of the jes), 
1 Cor. iii. 3, 4. “ For ye are yet carnal (capkexor, fleshly ). 
For whereas there is envying, and strife, and division, are 
ye not carnal, and walk as men? For while one saith, I 
am of Paul, and another, I am of Apollos, are ye not 
carnal?’ Such kind of lusts do not depend on the body, 
or external senses; for the devil himself has them in the 
highest degree, who has not, nor ever had, any body or 
external senses to gratify. 

Here, if it should be inquired, how corruption or de- 
pravity in general, or the nature of man as corrupt and 
sinful, came to be called flesh, and not only that cor- 
ruption which consists in inordinate bodily appetites? I 
think, what the apostle says in the last cited place, “ Are 
ye not carnal, and walk us men?” leads us to the true 
reason. It is because a corrupt and sinful nature is what 
properly belongs to mankind, or the race of Adam, as they 
are in themselves, and as they are by nafure. the word 
Jlesh is often used in both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment to signify mankind in their present state. 1'o enume- 
rate all the places, would be very tedious ; I shall there- 
fore only mention a few in the New Testament. Matt. 
xxiv. 22. “ Except those days should be shortened, no 
Jlesh should be saved.” uke iii. 6. “ All flesh shall see 
the salvation of God.” John xvii. 2. “Thou hast given 
him power over all flesh.”* Man’s nature, being left to 
itself, forsaken of the Spirit of God, as it was when man 
fell, and consequently fpraken of divine and holy prin- 
ciples, of itself became exceeding corrupt, utterly depraved 
and ruined: and so the word flesh, wie signifies man, 
came to be used to signify man as he is in himself, in his 
natural state, debased, corrupt, and ruined. On the other 
hand, the word spirit came to be used to signify a divine 
and holy principle, or new nature; because that is not of 
man, but of God, by the indwelling and vital influence of 
his Spirit. And thus to be corrupt, and to be carnal, or 
Sleshly, and to walk as men, are the same thing. And so 
in other pe of Scripture, to savour the things that be of 
man, and to savour things which are corrupt, are the same ; 
and, sons of men, and wicked men, also are the same, as 
observed before. And on the other hand, to savour the 
things thut be of God, and to receive the things of the 
Spirit of God, are phrases that signify as much as relish- 
ing and embracing true holiness or divine virtue. 

All these things confirm what we have supposed to be 
Christ’s meaning, in saying, “That which is born of the 
flesh, is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit, is 
spirit.””. His speech implies, that what is born in the first 
birth of man, is nothing but man as he is of himself, with- 
out any thing divine in him; depraved, debased, sinful, 
ruined man, utterly unfit to enter into the kingdom of 
God, and incapable of the spiritual divine happiness of 
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that kingdom. But that which is born, in the new birth, 
of the Spirit of God, is a spiritual principle, a holy and 
divine nature, meet for the heavenly kingdom. It is no 
small confirmation of this being the true meaning, that the 
words understood in this sense, contain the proper and 
true reason, why a man must be born again, in order to 
enter into the kingdom of God; the reason given every 
where in other parts of Scripture for the necessity of a 
renovation, a change of mind, a new heart, Xe. in order to 
salvation: to give a reason of which to Nicodemus, is 
plainly Christ’s design in the words which have been in- 
sisted on.——Before I proceed, I would observe one 
thing as a corollary from what has been said. ; 
Corol. If by flesh and spirit, when spoken of in the 
New Testament, and opposed to each other, in discourses 
on the necessary qualifications for salvation, we are to un- 
derstand what has been now supposed, it will not only 
follow, that men by nature are corrupt, but wholly corrupt, 
without any good thing. If by flesh is meant man’s 
nature, as he receives it in his first birth, then therein 
dwelleth no good thing ; as appears by Rom. vii. 18. Itis 
wholly opposite to God, and_to subjection to his law, as 
appears by Rom. viii. 7, 8. It is directly contrary to true 
holiness: and wholly opposes it, as appears by Gal. v. 17 
So long as men are in their natural state, they not only 


.have no good thing, but it is impossible they should 


have or do any good thing; as appears by Rom. viil. 8. 
There is nothing in their nature, as they have it by the first 
birth, whence should arise any true subjection to God ; as 
appears by Rom. viii. 7. If there were any thing truly good 
in the flesh, or in man’s nature, or natural disposition, under 
amoral view, thenitshould only beamended; but the Scrip- 
ture represents as though we were to be enemies to it, and 
were to seek nothing short of its entire destruction, as be- 
fore observed. And elsewhere the apostle directs not to the 
amending of the old man, but putting it off and putting on the 
new man ; and seeks not to have the body of death made bet- 
ter, but to be delivered from it; and says, “ that if any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature, (which doubtless means 
the same as a man new born, ) old things are (not amended, 
but) passed away, and all things are become new.” 

But this will be further evident, if we particularly con- 
sider the apostle’s discourse in 1 Cor. the latter part of the 
second chapter and the beginning of the third. There the 
apostle speaks of the natural man, and the spiritual man ; 
where natural and spiritual are opposed just in the same 
manner as carnal and spiritual often are. In chap. ii. 14, 
15. he says, “ the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him ; 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned. But he that is spiritual, judgeth all things.” 
And not only does the apostle here oppose natural and 
spiritual, just as he elsewhere does carnal and spiritual, 
but his following discourse evidently shows, that he means 
the very same distinction, the same two distinct and op- 
posite things. Tor immediately on his thus speaking of 
the difference between the natural and the spiritual man, 
he says, “ And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal.” Referring manifestly 
to what he had been saying, in the immediately preceding 
discourse, about spiritual and natural men, and evidently 
using the word, carnal, as synonymous with natural. By 
which it is put out of all reasonable dispute, that the 
apostle by natural men means the same as men in that 
carnal, sinful state, that they are in by their first birth ;— 
notwithstanding all the glosses and criticisms, by which 
modern writers have endeavoured to palm upon us another 
sense of this phrase ; and so to deprive us of the clear in- 
struction the apostle gives in that 14th verse, concerning 
the sinful miserable state of man by nature. Dr. T. says, 
by wWexccos, is meant the animal man, the man who maketh 
sense and appetite the law of his action. If he aims to 
limit the meaning of the word to external sense, and 
bodily appetite, his meaning is certainly not the apostle’s. 
For the apostle in his sense includes the more spiritual 
vices of envy, strife, &c. as appears by the four first verses 
of the next chapter; where, as I have observed, he sub- 
stitutes the word carnal in the place of Wuxcos. So the 
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apostle Jude used the word in like manner, opposing it to 
spirrtual, or having the Spirit, ver. 19. “These are they 
that separate themselves, sensual, (yux:«o.,) not having the 
Spirit.” The vices he had been just speaking of, were 
chiefly of the more spiritual kind, ver. 16. “'These are 
murmurers, complainers, walking after their own lusts; 
and their mouth dee wie great swelling words, having 
men’s persons in admiration, because of advantage.” The 
vices mentioned are much of the same kind with those of 
the Corinthians, for which he calls them carnal ; envy, 
strife, divisions, saying, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos ; 
and being puffed up for one against another. We have the 
same word again, James iii. 14, 15. “If ye have bitter 
envying and strife, glory not, and lie not against the truth : 
this wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, (Yvxecn,) and devilish ;” where also the vices the 
apostle speaks of are of the more spiritual kind. 

So that on the whole, there is sufficient reason to under- 
stand the apostle, when he speaks of the natural man, in 
1 Cor. ii. 14. as meaning man in his native corrupt state. 
And his words represent him as totally corrupt, wholly a 
stranger and enemy to true virtue or holiness, and things 
appertaining to it, which it appears are commonly intended 
in the New Testament by things spiritual, and are doubt- 
less here meant by things of the Spirit of God. These 
words also represent, that it is impossible man should be 
otherwise, while in his natural state. The expressions are 
very strong: The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, is not susceptible of things of that kind, 
neither can he know them, can have no true sense or relish 
of them, or notion of their real nature and true excellency ; 
because they are spiritually discerned; they are not dis- 
cerned by means of any principle in nature, but altogether 
by a principle that is divine, something introduced by the 
grace of God’s Holy Spirit, which is above all that is 
natural. The words are in a considerable degree parallel 
with those of our Saviour, John xiv. 16, 17. “ He shall 
give you the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot re- 
ceive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him: but ye 
know him ; for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.” 


SECT. II. 
Observations on Rom. iii. 9—24. 


Tr the Scriptures represent all mankind as wicked in 
their first state, before they are made partakers of the 
benefits of Christ’s redemption, then they are wicked by 
nature: for doubtless men’s first state is their native state, 
or that in which they come into the world. But the Scrip- 
iures do thus represent all mankind. 

Before I mention particular texts to this purpose, I 
would observe, that it alters not the case, as to the argu- 
ment in hand, whether we suppose these texts speak di- 
rectly of infants, or only of such as understand something 
of their duty and state. For if all mankind, as soon as 
ever they are capable of reflecting, and knowing their own 
moral state, find themselves wicked, this proves that they 
are wicked by nature ; either born so, or born with an in- 
fallible disposition to be wicked as soon as_ possible, if 
there be any difference between these; and either of them 
will prove men to be born exceedingly depraved. I have 
before proved, that a native propensity to sin certainly fol- 
lows from many things said of mankind in the Scripture ; 
but what I intend now, is to prove by direct scripture 
testimony, that all mankind, in their first state, are really 
of a wicked character. : 

To this purpose, exceeding full, express, and abundant 
is that passage of the apostle, in Rom. iii. 9—24. which 
I shall set down at large, distinguishing the universal 
terms which are here so often repeated, by a distinct cha- 
racter. The apostle having in the first chapter (ver. 16, 
17.) laid down his proposition, that none can be saved in 
any other way than through the righteousness of God, by 
faith in Jesus Christ, he proceeds to prove this point, by 
showing particularly that all are in themselves wicked, and 
without any righteousness of their own. First, he insists 
on the wickedness of the Genti/es, in the first chapter ; 
next, on the wickedness of the Jews,.1m the second chapter. 
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And then, in this place, he comes to sum ap the matter, 
and draw the conclusion in the words following: “ What 
then, are we better than they? No, in no wise; for we 
have before proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
ALL under sin: as it is written, there is NONE righteous, 
NO, NoT ONE; there is NoNE that understandeth; there is 
NONE that seeketh after God; they are att gone out of 
the way; they are roceruger become unprofitable ; there 
is NONE that doeth good, no, Noronr. ‘heir throat is an 
open sepulchre ; with their tongues they have used deceit ; 
the poison of asps is under their lips; whose mouth is full 
of cursing and bitterness; their feet are swift to shed 
blood ; destruction aud misery are in their ways, and the 
way of peace they have not known; there is no fear of God 
before their eyes. Now we know, that whatsoever things 
the law saith, it saith to them that are under the law, that. 
EVERY mouth may be stopped, and att THE worLD may 
become guilty before God. Therefore by the deeds of the 
law, there shall No rLesu be justified in his sight ; for by 
the law is the knowledge of sin. But now the righteous- 
ness of God without the law, is manifest, being witness- 
ed by the law and the prophets ; even the righteousness 
of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ, unto aL, and 
upon ALL them that believe; for there is No DIFFERENCE. 
For att have sinned, and come short of the glory of God. 
Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption 
which is in Jesus Christ.” 

Here the thing which I would prove, viz. that mankind 
in their first state, before they are interested in the benefits 
of Christ’s redemption, are universally wicked, is declared 
with the utmost possible fulness and precision. So that 
if here this matter be not set forth plainly, expressly, and 
fully, it must be because no words can do it, and it is not 
in the power of language, or any manner of terms and 
phrases, however contrived and heaped up one upon ano- 
ther, determinately to signify any such thing. 

Dr. T. to take off the force of the whole, would have 
us to understand, (p. 104—107.) that these passages 
quoted from the Psalms, and other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, do not speak of all mankind, nor of all the Jews ; 
but only of them of whom they were true. We observes, 
there were many that were mnocentand righteous ; though 
there were also many, a strong party, that were wicked, 
corrupt, &c. of whom these texts were to be understood. 
Concerning which I would observe the following things : 

1. According to this, the wntversality of the terms in 
these places, which the apostle cites from the Old Testa- 
ment, to prove that all the world, both Jews and Gentiles, 
are under sin, is nothing to his purpose. ‘The apostle uses 
universal terms in his proposition, and in his conclusion, 
that ALL are under sin, that EVERY MOUTH Is stopped, aLL 
THE WORLD guilty,—that by the deeds of the law no 
FLESH can be justified. And he chooses out a number of 
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| universal sayings or clauses out of the Old Testament, to 


confirm this universality ; as, T’here is none righteous ; no, 
not one: they are all gone out of the way ; there is none 
that understandeth, &c. But yet the universal terms found 
in them have no reference to any such universality, either 
in the collective, or personal sense ; no universality of the 
nations of the world, or of particular persons in those na- 
tions, or in any one nation in the world: “ but only of those 
of whom they are true!” That is, there is none of them 
righteous, of whom it is true, that they are not righteous : 
no, not one; there is none that understand, of whom it is 
true, that they understand not: they are all gone out of the 
way, of whom it is ¢rue, that they are gone out of the 
way, &c. Or these expressions are to be understood con- 
cerning that strong party in Israel, in David and Solomon’s 
days, and in the prophets’ days ; they are to be understood 
of them universally. And what is that to the apostle’s 
purpose? How does such an universality of wickedness— 
that all were wicked in Israel, who were wicked ; or, that 
there was a particular evil party, all of which were wick- 
ed—confirm that universality which the apostle would 
prove, viz. That all Jews and Gentiles, and the whole world, 
were wicked, and every mouth stopped, and that no flesh 
could be justified by their own righteousness. 

Here nothing can be said to abate the nonsense, but 
this, that the apostle would convince the Jews, that they 
were capable of being wicked, as well as other nations ; 
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and to prove it, he mentions some texts, which show that 
there was a wicked party in Israel a thousand years ago. 
And as to the universal terms which happened to be in 
these texts, the apostle had no respect to them ; but his 
reciting them is as it were accidental, they happened to be 
in some texts which speak of an evil party in Israel, and 
the apostle cites them as they are, not because they are any 
more to his purpose for the universal terms, which happen 
to be in them. But let the reader look on the words of 
the apostle, and observe the violence of such a supposition. 
Particularly let the words of the 9th aud 10th verses, 
and their connexion, be observed. All are under sin: as 
it is written, There is none righteous ; no, not one. How 
plain it is, that the apostle cites that latter universal clause 
out of the 14th Psalm, to confound the preceding uni- 
sersal words of bis own proposition! And yet it will 
follow from what Dr. T. supposes, that the universality of 
the terms in the last words, there is none righteous ; no, not 
one, hath no relation at all to that universality he speaks of 
im the preceding clause, to which they are joined, all are 
under sin: and is no more a confirmation of it, than if the 
words were thus, “ There are some or there are many in 
Israel, that are not righteous.” ; 

2. To suppose, the apostle’s design in citing these pas- 
sages, was only to prove to the Jews, that of old there was 
a considerable number of their nation that were wicked 
men, is to suppose him to have gone about to prove what 
none of the Jews denied, or made the least doubt of, even 
the Pharisees, the most self-righteous sect of them, who 
went furthest in glorying in the distinction of their nation 
from other nations, as a holy people, knew it, and owned 
it; they openly confessed that their forefathers killed the 
gfe hets, Matt. xxiii. 29—31. And if the apostle’s design 

iad been only to refresh their memories, to put them in 
mind of the ancient wickedness of their nation, to lead to 
reflection on themselves as guilty of the like wickedness, 
as Stephen does, (Acts vii.) what need had he to go so far 
about to prove this—gathering up many sentences here 
and there which prove, that their scriptures speak of some 
as wicked men—and then to prove, that the wicked men 
nee of must be Jews, by this argument, that what 
things soever the law saith, tt saith to them that are under the 
law, or that whatsoever the books of the Old Testament 
said, it must be understood of that people who had the 
Old Testament? What need had the apostle of such an 
ambages as this, to prove to the Jews, that there had been 
many of their nation in past ages, which were wicked men ; 
when the Old Testament was full of passages that asserted 
this expressly, not only of a strong party, but of the nation 
in general? How much more would it have been to sucha 
purpose, to have put them in mind of the wickedness of 
the people in general in worshipping the golden calf; of 
the unbelief, murmuring, and perverseness of the whole 
congregation in the wilderness, for forty years, as Ste- 
phen does! Which things he had no need to prove to be 
spoken of their nation, by any such indirect argument as 
this, Whatsoever things the law suith, it saith to them that 
are under the law. 

3. It would have been impertinent to the apostle’s pur- 
pose, even as our author understands his purpose, for him 
to have gone about to convince the Jews, that there had 
beena strong party of bad men in the time of David and 
Solomon, and the prophets. For Dr. T. supposes, the 
apostle’s aim is to prove the great corruption of both Jews 
and Gentiles when Christ came into the world.* 

In order the more fully to evade the clear and abundant 
testimonies to the doctrine of original sin, contained in 
this part of the Holy Scripture, our author says, the apos- 
tle is here speaking of bodies of people, of Jews and Gen- 
tiles in a collective sense, as two great bodies into which 
mankind are divided; speaking of them in their collective 
capacity, and not with respect to particular persons ; that 
the apostle’s design is to prove, that neither of these two 
great bodies, in their collective sense, can be justified by 
law, because both were corrupt; and so that no more is 
implied, than that the generality of both were wicked.t 
On this I observe, 

(1.) That this supposed sense disagrees extremely with 

¢ Seo Key, § 307, 310. 

t Page 102, 104, 117, 119, 120. and note on Rom. iii. 10—19, 
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the terms and language which the apostle here makes use 
of. For according to this, we must understand, either, 
First, That the apostle means no universality at all, but 
only the far greater part. But ifthe words which the apos- 
tle uses, do not most fully and determinately signify an 
universality, no words ever used in the Bible are sufficient 
to do it. might challenge any man to produce any one 
paragraph in the Scripture, from the beginning to the end, 
where there is such a repetition and accumulation of terms, 
so strongly, and emphatically, and carefully, to express the 
most perfect and absolute universality; or any place to be 
compared to it. What instance is there in the Scripture, 
or indeed in any other writing, when the meaning is only 
the much greater part, where this meaning is signified in 
such a manner, Lhey are all,—They are oll,—They are 
all—together,—every one,— all the world ; joined to mul- 
tiplied negative terms, to show the universality to be with- 
out exception ; saying, There is no_flesh,—there is none,— 
there is none,—there ts none,—there is none, four timés over ; 
besides the addition of No, not one,—no, not one,—once 
and again! Or, nif 
Secondly, If any universality at all be allowed, it 1s only 
of the collective bodies spoken of: and these collective 
bodies but two, as Dr. T. reckons them, viz. the Jewish 
nation, and the Gentile world; supposing the apostle is 
here representing each of these parts of mankind as being 
wicked. But is this the way of men using language, when 
speaking of but two things, to express themselves in such 
universal terms, when they mean no more than that the 
thing affirmed is predicated of both of them? If a man 
speaking of his two feet as both lame, should say, Ad/ my 


Jeet ave lume—They are all lame—All together are become 


weak—None of my feet are strong—None of them are 
sound— No, not one; would not he be thought to be lame 
in his understanding, as well.as his feet? When the apos- 
tle says, That every mouth may be stopped, must we sup- 
pose, that he speaks only of these two great collective 
bodies, figuratively ascribing to each of them a mouth, and 
means that these two mouths are stopped? Besides, ac- 
cording to our author’s own interpretation, the universal 
terms used in these texts, cited from the Old Testament, 
have no respect to those two great collective bodies, nor 
indeed to either of them ; but to some in Israel, a particu- 
lar disaffected party in that one nation, which was made up 
of wicked men. So that his interpretation is every way 
absurd and inconsistent. 

(2.) If the apostle is speaking only of the wickedness or 
guilt of great collective bodies, then it will follow, that also 
the justification he here treats of, is no other than the jus- 
tification of such collective bodies. For, they are the 
same of whom he speaks as guilty and wicked, and who 
cannot be justified by the works of the law, by reason of 
their being wicked. Otherwise his argument is wholly dis- 
annulled. If the guilt he speaks of be only of collective 
bodies, then what he argues from that guilt, must be only, 
that collective bodies cannot be justified by the works of 
the law, having no respect to the justification of particular 
a And indeed this is Dr. T.’s declared opinion. 

fe supposes the apostle here, and in other parts of this 
epistle, is speaking of men’s justification considered only as 
in their collective capacity.{ But the contrary is most 
manifest. The 26th and 28th verses of this third chapter, 
cannot, without the utmost violence, be understood other . 
wise than of the justification of particular persons. “That 
he might be just, and the justifier of Aim that believeth in 
Jesus.—Therefore we conclude that @ man is justified by 
faith, without the deeds of the law.” So in chap. iv. 5. 
“But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that 
Justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteous- 
ness.” And what the apostle cites in the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
verses from the book of Psalms, evidently shows, that he 
is_speaking of the justification of particular persons. 
“ Even as David also describeth the blessedness of the 
man unto whom God imputeth righteousness without 
works, saying, Blessed are they whose iniquities are for- 
given, and whose sins are covered.” David says these 
things in the 32d Psalm, with a special respect to his own 
particular case ; there expressing the great distress he was 


} See note on Rom. iii. 10—19. chap. v, 11, and chap. ix. 30. 31 
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in, while under a sense of personal sin and guilt, and the 
great joy he had when God forgave him. 

And what can be plainer, that in the paragraph we have 

been upon, (Rom. iil. 20.) it is the justification of parti- 
cular persons of which the apostle speaks. Therefore by 
the deeds of the law, there shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight.” He refers to Psal. exliii. 2. “ Enter not into jude- 
ment with thy servant; for in thy sight shall no man living 
be justified.” Here the psalmist is not speaking of the 
justification of a nation, as a collective body, or of one of 
the two parts of the world, but of a particular man. And 
it is further manifest, that the apostle is here speaking of 
personal justification, inasmuch as this place is evidently 
parallel with Gal. iii. 10, 11. “ For as many as are of the 
works of the law, are under the curse: for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things that 
are written in the book of the law to do them. But that 
no man is justified by the works of the law, is evident ; for, 
The just shall live by faith.” It is plain, that this place is 
parallel with that in the 3d of Romans, not only as the 
thing asserted is the same, and the argument by which it is 
eet all are guilty, and exposed to condemnation 
by the law.—But the same saying of the Old Testament is 
cited, (Gal. ii. 16.) Many other things demonstrate, that 
the apostle is speaking of the same justification in both 
places, which I omit for brevity’s sake. 

And besides all these things, our author’s interpretation 
makes the apostle’s argument. wholly void another way. 
The apostle is speaking of a certain subject which cannot 
be justified by the works of the law; and his argument is, 
that the same subject is guilty, and is condemned by the 
law. Ifhe means, that one subject, suppose a collective 
body or bodies, cannot be justified by the law, because 
another subject, another collective body, is condemned by 
the law, it is plain, the argument would be quite vain and 
impertinent. Yet thus the argument must stand according 
to Dr. T.’s interpretation. The collective bodies which 
he supposes are spoken of as wicked, and condemned by 
the law, considered as in their collective capacity, are those 
two, the Jewish nation, and the heathen world: but the 
collective body which he supposes the apostle speaks of 
as justified without the deeds of the law, is neither of these, 
but the christian church, or body of believers ; which is a 
new collective body, a new creature, and a new man, (ac- 
cording to our author’s understanding of such phrases,) 
which never had any existence before it was justified, and 
therefore never was wicked or condemned, unless it was 
with regard to the individuals of which it was constituted ; 
and it does not appear, according to our author’s scheme, 
that these individuals had before been generally wicked. 
For according to him, there was a number both among the 
Jews and Gentiles, that were righteous before. And how 
does it appear, but that the comparatively few Jews and 
Gentiles, of which this new-created collective body was 
constituted, were chiefly of the best of each? 

So that in every view, this author’s way of explaining 
the passage appears vain and absurd. And so clearly and 
fully has the apostle expressed himself, that it is doubtless 
impossible to invent any other sense to put upon his words, 
than that which will imply, that all mankind, even every 
individual of the whole race, but their Redeemer himself, 
are in their first original state corrupt and wicked. 

Before I leave this passage, (Rom. iii. 9—24.) it may 
be proper’to observe, that it not only is a most clear and 
full testimony to the native depravity of mankind, but also 
plainly declares that natural depravity to be total and ex- 
ceeding great. It is the apostle’s manifest design in these 
citations from the Old Testament, to show these three 
things. 1. That all mankind are by nature corrupt. 2. 
That every one is altogether corrupt, and, as it were, de- 
praved in every part. 3. That they are in every part cor- 
rupt in an exceeding degree. With respect to the second 
of these, it is plain the apostle puts together those parti- 
cular passages of the Old Testament, wherein most of 
those members of the body are mentioned, that are the 
soul’s chief instruments or organs of external action. The 
hands (implicitly) in those expressions, “ They are toge- 
ther become unprofitable, There is none that doth good.” 


*® Page 114—120. See also Dr. T.’s Pataph. aud notes on the place. 
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The throat, tongue, lips, and mouth, the organs of speech, 
in those words; “ Their throaé is an open sepulchre ; 
with their tongues they have used deceit; the poison of 
asps is under their dps; whose mouth is full of cursing 
and bitterness.” The feet in those words, ver. 15. “ Their 
Jeet ave swift to shed blood.” These things together sig- 
nify, that man is as it were all over corrupt in every part. 
And not only is the total corruption thus intimated, by 
enumerating the several parts, but also by denying all 
good ; any true understanding or spiritual knowledge, any 
virtuous action, or so much as a truly virtuous desire, or 
seeking after God. “ There is none that understandeth ; 
there is none that seeketh after God; there is none that 
doth good ; the way of peace have they not known.” And 
in general, by denying all true piety or religion in men in 
their first state, ver. 18. “ There is no feur of God before 
their eyes.”—The expressions also are evidently chosen to 
denote a most extreme and desperate wickedness of heart. 
An exceeding depravity is ascribed to every part: to the 
throat, the scent of an open sepulchre ; to the tongue and 
lips, deceit, and the poison of asps ; to the mouth, cursing 
and bit/erness ; of their feet it is said, they are swift to shed 
blood: and with regard to the whole man, it is. said, de- 
struction and misery are in their ways. The representation 
is very strong of each of these things, viz. That add man- 
kind are corrupt; that every one is wholly and altogether 
corrupt; and also ertremely and desperately corrupt. And 
it is plain, it is not accidental, that we have here such a 
collection of such strong expressions, so emphatically sig- 
nifying these things; but that they are chosen of the 
apostle on design, as being directly and fully to his pur- 
pose; which purpose appears in all his discourse in the 
whole of this chapter, and indeed from the beginning of 
the epistle. 


SECE., 111. 


Observations on Rom. v. 6—10. and Eph. ii. 3. with the 
context, and Rom, vii. 


ANOTHER passage of this apostle, which shows that all 
who are made partakers of the benefits of Christ’s redemp- 
tion, are in their first state wicked, desperately wicked, is 
Rom. v. 6—10. “ For when we were yet without strength, 
in due time Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die; yet peradventure for a good 
man some would even dare to die. But God commendeth 
his love towards us, in that while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us. Much more then, being now justified 
by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him. 
For if while we were enemies we were reconciled to God 
through the death of his Son; much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved by his life.”—-Here all for whom 
Christ died, and who are saved by him, are spoken of as 
being in their first state sinners, ungodly, enemies to God, 
exposed to divine wrath, and without strength, without 
ability to help themselves, or deliver their souls from this 
miserable state. 

Dr. T. says, the apostle here speaks of the Gentiles only 
in their heathen state, in contradistinction to the Jews ; 
and that not of particular persons among the heathen Gen- 
tiles, or as to the state they were in personally ; but only 
of the Gentiles collectively taken, or of the miserable state 
of that great collective body, the heathen world: and that 
these appellations, sinners, ungodly, enemies, &c. were 
names by which the apostles in their writings were wont to 
signify and distinguish the heathen world, in opposition to 
the Jews; and that in this sense these appellations are to 
be taken in their epistles, and in this place in particular.* 
And it is observable, that this way of interpreting these 
phrases in the apostolic writings is become fashionable 
with many late writers; whereby they not only evade 
several clear testimonies to the doctrine of original sin, but 
make void great part of the New Testament; on which 
account it deserves the more particular consideration. 

It is allowed to have been long common and customary 
among the Jews, especially the sect of the Pharisees, in 
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their pride, and confidence in their privileges as the pecu- 
liar people of God, to exalt themselves exceedingly above 
other nations, and greatly to despise the Gentiles, calling 
them by such names as sinners, enemies, dogs, &c. Them- 
selves they accounted, in general, (excepting the see, 
and the notoriously profligate,) as the friends, the special 
favourites and children, of God; because they were the 
“children of Abraham, were circumcised, and had the law 
of Moses, as their peculiar privilege, and as a wall of par- 
tition between them and the Gentiles. 

But it is very remarkable, that a christian divine, who 
has studied the New Testament, and the epistle to the 
Romans in particular, so diligently as Dr. 'T. has done, 
should so strongly imagine that the apostles of Jesus 
Christ countenance and cherish these self-exalting, un- 
charitable dispositions and notions of the Jews which gave 
rise to such a custom, so far as to fall in with that custom, 
and adopt that language of their pride and contempt; and 
especially that the apostle Paul should do it. It isa most 
unreasonable imagination on many accounts. ; 

1. The whole gospel dispensation is calculated entirely 
to overthrow and abolish every thing to which this self- 
distinguishing, self-exalting language of the Jews was 
owing. It was calculated wholly to exclude such boast- 
ing, and to destroy the pride and self-righteousness which 
were the causes of it. It was calculated to abolish the 
enmity, and break down the partition-wall between Jews 
and Gentiles, and of twain, to make one new man, so making 
peace: to destroy all dispositions in nations and particular 
persons to despise one another, or to say one to another, 
Stand by thyself, come not near to me ; for I am holier than 
thou ; and to establish the contrary principles of humility, 
mutual esteem, honour and love, and universal union, in 
the most firm and perfect manner. 

2. Christ, when on earth, set himself, through the whole 
course of his ministry, to militate against this pharisaical 
spirit, practice, and language of the Jews; by which they 
showed so much contempt of the Gentiles, publicans, and 
such as were openly lewd and vicious, and thus exalted 
themselves above them; calling them stnners and enemies, 
and themselves holy, and God’s children ; not allowing 
the Gentile to be their neighbour, &c. He condemned the 
Pharisees for not esteeming themselves sinners, as well as 
the publicans; trusting in themselves that they were 
righteous, and despising others. He militated against these 
things in his own treatment of some Gentiles, publicans, 
and others, whom they called sinners,and in what he said 
on those occasions.* 

He opposed these notions and manners of the Jews in 
his parables,t and in his instructions to his disciples how 
to treat the unbelieving Jews ;{ and in what he says to 
Nicodemus about the necessity of a new birth, even for 
the Jews, as well as the unclean Gentiles with regard to 
their proselytism, which some of the Jews looked upon 
as anew birth. And in opposition to their notions v1 
their being the children of God, because the children of 
Abraham, but the Gentiles by nature sinners and children 


of wrath, he tells them that even they were children of 


the devil§ 

3. Though we should suppose the apostles not to have 
been thoroughly brought off from such notions, manners, 
and language of the Jews, till after Christ’s ascension ; 
yet after the pouring out of the Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost, or at least, after the calling of the Gentiles, begun in 
the conversion of Cornelius, they were fully instructed in 
this matter, and effectually taught no longer to call the 
Gentiles unclean, as a note of distinction from the Jews, 
Acts x. 28. which was before any of the apostolic epistles 
were written. : 

4. Of all the apostles, none were more perfectly in- 
structed in this matter, than Paul, and none so abundant 
in instructing others in it, as this great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. None of the apostles had so much occasion to 


* Matt. viii. 5—13. Chap, ix. 9—13. Chap. xi. 19—24. Chap. xv. 21—28, 
Luke vii. 37, to the end. Chap. xvii 12—19. Chap. xix. 1—1l0. John iv. 
9, &c. ver, 39, &c. Compare Luke y. 29, &c. 

t Matt, xxi 28—32, Chap, xxii. 1—10, Luke xiv. ]}6—24, Compare 
Luke xiii, 28, 29, 30. 
{ Matt. x. 14, 15. 

§ Jobn viii. 33—44, It may also be observed, that John the Baptist 
greatly contradicted the Jews’ opinion of themselves, as being a holy peo- 
ple, and accepted of God, because they were the children of Abraham— 
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exert themselves against the forementioned notions and 
langnage of the Jews, in opposition to Jewish teachers 
and judaizing Christians who strove to keep up the sepa- 
ration-wall between Jews and Gentiles, and to exalt the 
former, and set at nought the latter. 

5. This apostle, in his epistle to the Romans, above all 
his other writings, exerts himself in a most elaborate man- 
ner, and with his utmost skill and power, to bring the 
Jewish Christians off from every thing of this kind. He 
endeavours by all means that there might no longer be in 
them any remains of these old notions, in which they had 
been educated, of such a great distinction between Jews 
and Gentiles, as were expressed in the names they used to 
distinguish them by; the Jews, holy children of Abra- 
ham, friends and children of God; but the Gentiles, sin- 
ners, unclean, enemies, and the like. He makes it almost 
his whole business, from the beginning of the epistle, 
Rom. v. 6, &e. to convince them that there was no ground 
for any such distinction, and to prove that in common, 
both Jews and Gentiles, all were desperately wicked, and 
none righteous, no not one. He tells them, chap. iii. 9. 
that the Jews were by no means better than the Gentiles ; 
and (in what follows in that chapter) that there was no 
difference between Jews and Gentiles; and represents all 
as without strength, or any sufficiency of their own in the 
affair of justification and redemption. And in the con- 
tinuation of the same discourse, in the 4th chapter, he 
teaches that all who were justified by Christ, were in 
themselves ungodly ; and that being the children of Abra- 
ham was not peculiar to the Jews. In this 5th chap. still 
in continuation of the same discourse—on the same sub- 
ject and argument of justification through Christ, and by 
faith in him—he speaks of Christ dying for the phclee 
and sinners, and those who were without strength or suf- 
ficiency for their own salvation, as he had done all along 
before. But now, it seems, the apostle by sinners and un- 
godly, must not be understood according as he used these 
words before; but must be supposed to mean only the 
Gentiles as distinguished from the Jews; adopting the 
language of those self-righteous, self-exalting, disdainful 
judaizing teachers, whom he was with all his might oppos- 
ing: countenancing the very same thing in them, which he 
had been from the beginning of the epistle discountenan- 
cing, and endeavouring to discourage, and utterly to abo- 
lish, with all his art and strength. 

One reason why the Jews looked on themselves better 
than the Gentiles, and called themselves holy, and the 
Gentiles sinners, was, that they had the law of Moses. 
They made their boast of the law. But the apostle shows 
them, that this was so far from making them better, that 
it condemned them, and was an occasion of their being 
sinners, in a higher degree, and more aggravated manner, 
and more effectually and dreadfully dead in sin.|| 

It cannot be justly objected here, that this apostle did, 
in fact, use this language, and call the gentiles sinners, in 
contradistinction to the Jews, in what he said to Peter, 
Gal. ii. 15, 16. ““ We who are Jews by nature, and not 
sinners of the Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified 
by the works of the law, but by faith in Jesus Christ.” It 
is true, that the apostle here refers to this distinction, as 
what was usually made by the self-righteous Jews, be- 
tween themselves and the Genfiles; but not in such a 
manner as to adopt, or favour it; but on the contrary, so 
as plainly to show his disapprobation of its g.d. “Though 
we were born Jews, and by nature are of that people which 
are wont to make their boast of the law, expecting to be 
justified by it, and trust in themselves that they are right- 
eous, despising others, calling the Gentiles sinners, in dis- 
tinction from themselves; yet we being now instructed in 
the gospel of Christ, know better; we now know that a 
man is not justified by the works of the law; that we are 
all justified only by faith in Christ, in whom there is no 
difference, no distinction of Greck or Gentile, and Jew, 


and on that account better than the heathen whom they called sinners, ene- 
mies, unclean, &c.—in baptizing the Jews as a polluted people, and sinners, 
as the Jews used to baptize proselytes from among the heathen; calling 
them to repentance as sinners, saying, Think not to say within yourselves, 
We have Abraham to our father ; for I say unto you, that Gad a able, of 
these stones, to raise up children unto Abraham; and teaching the Pha- 
risees, that instead of their being a holy generation, and children of God, 
as they called themselves, they were a generation of vipers. 
|| See chap. vii. 4—13, agreeably to those words of Christ, John v. 45. 
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but all are one in Christ Jesus.” And this is the very 
thing he there speaks of, which he blamed Peter for; that 
by his withdrawing and ae himself from the Gen- 
tiles, refusing to eat with them, &c, he had countenanced 
this self-exalting, self-distinguishing, separating spirit and 
custom of the Jews, whereby they treated the Gentiles, as 
in a distinguishing manner sinners and unclean, and not 
fit to come near them who were a holy people. 

6. The very words of the apostle In this place, show 
plainly, that he uses the term sinners, not as signifying 
Gentiles, in opposition to Jews, but as denoting the mo- 
rally evil, in opposition to such as are righteous or good. 
This latter distinction between sinners and righteous is 
here expressed in plain terms. “ Scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die; yet peradventure for a good man some 
would even dare to die; but God commended his love 
towards us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.” By righteous men are doubtless meant the same 
that are meant by such a phrase, throughout this apostle’s 
writings, throughout the New Testament, and throughout 
the Bible. Will any one pretend, that by the righteous 
man, for whom men would scarcely die, and by the good 
man, for whom perhaps some might even dare to die, is 
meant a Jew? Dr. ‘I’. himself does not explain it so, in his 
exposition of this epistle ; and therefore is not very consist- 
ent with himself, in supposing, that in the other part of the 
distinction the apostle means Gentiles, as distinguished 
from the Jews. ‘The apostle himself had been labouring 
abundantly, in the preceding part of the epistle, to prove, 
that the Jews were sinners in opposition to righteous ; that 
all had sinned, that all were under sin, and therefore could 
not be justified, could not be accepted as righteous, by their 
own righteousness. 

7. Another thing which makes it evident that the apostle, 
when he speaks in this place of the sinners and enemies for 
whom Christ died, does not mean only the Gentiles, is, 
that he includes Aumse/f among them, saying, whi/e wr 
were sinners, and when Wk were enemies. 

Our author from time to time says, the apostle, though 
he speaks only of the Gentiles in their heathen state, yet 
puts himself with them, because he was the apostle of the 
Gentiles. But this is very unreasonable. There is no 
more sense in it, than there would be in a father ranking 
himselfamong his children, when speaking to his children of 
the benefits they have by being begotten by himself; and 
saying, We children. Or in a physician ranking himself 
with his patients, when talking to them of their diseases 
and cure; saying, We sick folks. Paul being the apostle 
of the Gentiles to save them from their heathenism, is so 
far from being a reason for him to reckon himself among 
the heathen, that on the contrary, it is the very thing that 
would render it in a peculiar manner unnatural and absurd 
for him so to do. Because, as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
he appears as their healer and deliverer from heathenism ; 
and therefore in that capacity, in a peculiar manner, ap- 
pears in his distinction from the heathen, and in opposition 
to the state of heathenism. For it is by the most opposite 
qualities only, that he is fitted to be an apostle of the 
heathen, and recoverer from heathenism. As the clear 
light of the sun is what makes it a proper restorative from 
darkness ; and, therefore, the sun being spoken of as such 
a remedy, none would suppose to be a good reason why it 
should be ranked among dark things. Besides, the 
apostle, in this epistle, eepreesly ranks himself with the 
Jews when he speaks of them as distinguished from the 
Gentiles ; as in chap. iii. 9. “ What then? are we better 
than they?” That is, are we Jews better than the Gentiles ? 

It cannot justly be alleged in opposition to this, that 
the apostle Peter puts himself with the heathen, 1 Pet. iv. 
3. * For the time past of our life may suffice us to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles ; when we walked in las- 
civiousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, 
and abominable idolatries.” For the apostle Peter (who 
by the way was not an apostle of the Gentiles) here does 
not speak of himself as one of the heathen, but as one of 
the church of Christ in general, made up of those who had 
been Jews, proselytes, and heathens, who were now all one 
body, of which body he was a member. It is this society, 
therefore, and not the Gentiles, that he refers to in the 
pronoun us. He is speaking of the wickedness that the 
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members of this body or socrety had ‘lived in before their 
conversion ; not that every member had lived in all those 
vices here mentioned, but some in one, others in another. 
Very parallel is the passage with that of the apostle Paul 
to Titus, chap. iii. 3. “ Mor we ourselves also” (2. €. we 
of the christian church) “ were sometimes foolish, disobe- 
dient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures,” (some 
one lust and pleasure, others another,) “ living in malice, 
envy, hateful, and hating one another,’ &c. There is 
nothing in this, but what is very natural. That the apostle, 
speaking ¢o the christian church, and of that church, con- 
fessing its former sins, should speak of himself as one of 
that society, and yet mention some sins that he personally 
had not been guilty of, and among others, heathenish idol- 
atry, is quite a different thing from what it would have 
been for the apostle, expressly distinguishing those of the 
Christians, which had been heathen, from those which had 
been Jews, to have ranked himself with the former, though 
he was truly of the latter. 

Ifa minister in some congregation in England, speaking 
in a sermon of the sins of the nation, being himself of the 
nation, should say, “ We have greatly corrupted ourselves, 
and provoked God by our deism, blasphemy, profane 
swearing, lasciviousness, venality,”” &c. speaking in the first 
person plural, though he himself never had been a deist, 
and perhaps none of his hearers, and they might also have 
been generally free from other sins he mentioned ; yet there 
would be nothing unnatural in his thus expressing himself. 
But it would be quite a different thing, if one part of the 
British dominions, suppose our king’s American domi- 
nions, had universally apostatized from Christianity to 
deism, and had long been in such a state, and if one who 
had been born and brought up in England among Chris- 
tians, the country being universally Christian, should be 
sent among them to show them the folly and great evil of 
deism, and convert them to Christianity ; and this mis- 
sionary, when making a distinction between Knglish Chris- 
tians, and these deists, should rank himself with the latter, 
and say, we American deis/s, we foolish blind infidels, 5c. 
This indeed would be very unnatural and absurd. 

Another passage of the apostle, to the like purpose with 
that which we have been considering in the 5th of Romans, 
is that in Eph. ii. 3—‘‘ And were by nature children of 
wrath, even as others.” This remains a plain testimony to 
the doctrine of original sin, as held by those who used to 
be called orthodox Christians, after all the pains and art 
used to torture and pervert it. This doctrine is here not 
only plainly and fully taught, but abundantly so, if we 
take the words with the context; where Christians are 
once and again represented as being, in their first state, 
dead in sin, and as quickened and raised up from such a 
state of death, in a most marvellous display of free rich 
grace and love, and exceeding greatness of God’s power, &c. 

With respect to those words, (nev mexva duos opyns,) Ve 
were by nature children of wrath, Dr. T. says, p. 112— 
114.) “ The apostle means no more by this, than truly or 
really children of wrath ; using a metaphorical expression, 
borrowed from the word that is used to signify a true and 
genuine child ofa family, in distinction from one that is a 
child only by adoption.” In which it is owned, that the 
proper sense of the phrase is, being a child by nature, in 
the same sense as a child by birth or natural generation 5 
but only he supposes, that here the word is used metapho- 
rically. The instance he produces as parellel, to confirm 
his supposed meapone sense of the phrase, as mean- 
ing only truly, really, or properly children of wrath, viz. 
the apostle Puaul’s calling Timothy his own son in faith, 
(yvnerov texvor,) is so far from confirming his sense, that it 
is rather directly against it. For doubtless the apostle 
uses the word here (ynoev) in its original signification, 
meaning his begotten son 5 ywnaros being the adjective from 
youn, offspring, or the verb, yervae, to beget ; as much as to 
say, Timothy my begotten son m the faith. For as there 
are two ways of being begotten, one natural, and the other 
spiritual ; the first generation, and regeneration; so the 
apostle expressly signifies which of these he means in this 
place, Timothy my begotten son IN THE PAITH, In the same 
manner as he says to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. iv. 15. “ In 
Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the gospel.” To 
say, the apostle uses the word, guoe, in Eph. i. 3, only as 
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signifying rea/, true, and proper, is a most arbitrary inter- 

retation, having nothing to warrant it in the whole Bible. 
The word qvow is no where used in this sense in the New 
Testament.* 

Another thing which our author alleges to evade the 
force of this, is, that the word rendered nature, sometimes 
signifies habit contracted by custom, or an acquired nature. 
But this is not its proper meaning. And it is plain, 
the word in its common use, in the New Testament, 
signifies what we properly express in English by the word 
nature. There is but one place where there can be the 
least pretext for supposing it to be used otherwise ; and 
that is 1 Cor. xi. 14. “ Doth not even nature itself 
teach you, that if a man have long hair, it is a shame 
unto him?” And even here there is, I think, no manner 
of reason for understanding nature otherwise than in the 
proper sense. The emphasis used, (avr n pvas,) nature 


ITSELF, shows that the apostle does not mean custom, but | 


nature in the proper sense. It is true, it was long custom 
which made having the head covered a token of subjec- 
tion, and a feminine appearance; as it is custom that 
makes any outward action or word a sign or signification 
of any thing. But nature itself, nature in its proper sense, 
teaches, that it is a shame for a man to ee the 
established signs of the female sex, and with significations 
of inferiority, ke. As nature itself shows it to be a shame 
for a father to bow down or kneel to his own child or 
servant, or for men to bow to an idol, because bowing 
down is by custom an established token or sign of subjec- 
tion and submission. Such a sight therefore would be 
unnatural, shocking to a man’s very nature. So nature 
would teach, that it is a shame for a woman to use such 
and such lascivious words or gestures, though it be custom 
that establishes the unclean signification of those gestures 
and sounds. 

It is particularly unnatural and unreasonable, to under- 
stand the phrase, (rexva gucer,) in this place, any otherwise 
than in the proper sense, on the following accounts, 1. It 
may be observed, that both the words, rexva and gus, in 
their original signification, have reference to birth or gene- 
ration. So the word gues, from ¢ve, which signifies to 
beget or bring forth young, or to bud forth, as a plant, that 
brings forth young buds and branches. And so the word 
rexvov comes from txt, Which signifies to bring forth chil- 
dren.—2. As though the apostle took care by the word 
used here, to signify what we are by birth, he changes the 
word he used before for children. In the preceding verse 
he used wo, speaking of the children of disobedience ; but 
here rexva, which is a word derived, as observed, from tir, 
to bring forth a child, and more properly signifies a be- 
gotten or born child—3. It is natural to suppose that the 
apostle here speaks in opposition to the pride of some, 
especially the Jews, (for the church in ces was made 
up partly of Jews, as well as the church in Rome,) who 
exalted themselves in the privileges they had by birth, be- 
cause they were born the children of Abraham, and were 
Jews by nature, puoe Isdacou, as the phrase is, Gal. ii. 15. 
In opposition to this proud conceit, he teaches the Jews, 
that notwithstanding this they were by nature children of 
wrath, even as others, t. e. as well as the Gentiles, which 
the Jews had been taught to look upon as sinners, and out 
of favour with God by nature, and ms children of wrath. 
---4. It is more plain, that the apostle uses the word nature 
in its proper sense here, because he sets what they were 
by nature in opposition to what they are by grace. In 
this verse, the apostle shows what they are by nature, viz. 
children of wrath; and in the following verses he shows, 
how very different their state is by grace; saying, ver. 5. 
“ By grace ye are saved ;” repeating it again, ver. 8. “ By 
grace ye are saved.” But if, by being children of wrath 
by nature, were meant no more than only their being 
really and truly children of wrath, as Dr. T. supposes, 
there would be no opposition in the signification of these 
phrases ; for in this sense they were by na/ure in a state 
of salvation, as much as by nature children of wrath ; for 
ney were ¢ruly, really, and properly in a state of salva- 

10n. 

If we take these words with the context, the whcle 


* The following are all the other places where the word is used, Rom. i. 
26 and ii. 14, and ver, 27, and xi. 21, and ver, 24. thrice in that verse, 1 Cor. 
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abundantly proves, that by nature we are fotally corrupt, 
without any good thing in us. For if we allow the pee 
scope of the place, without attempting to hide it by doing 
extreme violence to the apostle’s words, the design here is 
strongly to establish this point; that what Christians have 
that is good in them, or in their state, is in no part of it. 
naturally in themselves, or from themselves, but is wholly 
from divine grace, all the gift of God, and his workman- 


“ship, the effect of his power, his free and wonderful love. 


None of our good works are primarily from ourselves, but 
with respect to them all, we ave God's workmanship, created 
unto good works, as it were out of nothing. Not so much 
as faith itself, the first principle of good works in Chris- 
tians, is of themselves, but that is the gift of God. There- 
fore the apostle compares the work of God, in forming 
Christians to true virtue and holiness, not only to a new 
creation, but a resurrection, or raising from the dead. Ver. 
1. “ You hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses 
and sins.” And again, ver. 5. “ Even when we were dead 
in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ.” In 
speaking of Christians being quickened with Christ, the 
apostle has reference to what he had said before, in the 
latter part of the foregoing chapter, of God manifesting éhe 
excceding greatness of his power towards christian con- 
verts in their conversion, agreeable to the operation of his 
mighty power, when he raived Christ from the dead. So 
that it is plain by every thing in this discourse, the apostle 
would signify, that by nuture we have no goodness; but 
are as destitute of it as a dead corpse is of life. And 
that all goodness, all good works, and faith the principle 
of all, are perfectly the gift of God’s grace, and the work 
of his great, almighty, and exceeding excellent power. I 
think, there can be need of nothing but reading the chapter, 
and minding what is read, to convince all who have com- 
mon understanding, of this; whatever any of the most 
subtle critics have done, or ever can do, to twist, rack, 
perplex, and pervert the words and phrases here used. 

Dr. T. here again insists, that the apostle speaks only of 
the Gentiles in their heathen state, when he speaks of those 
that were dead in sin, and by nature children of wrath ; 
and that though he seems to include himself among those, 
saying, WE were by nature children of wrath, WE were dead 
in sins; yet he only puts himself among them because he 
was the apostle of the Gentiles. The gross absurdity of 
this may appear from what was said before. But besides 
the things which have been already observed, there are 
some things which make it peculiarly unreasonable to 
understand it so here. It is true, the greater part of the 
church of Ephesus had been heathens, and therefore the 
apostle often has reference to their heathen state, in_ this 
epistle. But the words in this chap. ii. 3. plainly show, 
that he means himself and other Jews in distinction from 
the Gentiles ; for the distinction is fully expressed. After 
he had told the Ephesians, who had been generally heathen, 
that they had been dead in sin, and had walked according 
to the course of this world, Kc. (ver. 1, and 2.) he makes 
a distinction, and says, “among whom we also had our 
conversation, &c. and were by nature children of wrath, 
even as others.” Were first he changes the person; where- 
as, before he had spoken in the second person, “ ye were 
dead,-—ye in time past walked,” &c. now he changes style, 
and uses the first person, in a most manifest distinction, 
among whom WE ALSO, that is, we Jews, as well as ye Gen- 
tiles: not only changing the person, but adding a particle 
of distinction, also; which would be nonsense, if he 
meant the same without distinction. And besides all this, 
more fully to express the distinction, the apostle further 
adds a pronoun of distinction; we also, even as OTHERS, 
or we as well as others: most evidently having respect to” 
the notions, so generally entertained by the Jews, of their 
being much better than the Gentiles, in being Jews by 
nature, children of Abraham, and children of God; when 
they supposed the Gentiles to be utterly cast off, as born 
aliens, and by nature children of wrath: in opposition to 
this, the apostle says, “ We Jews, after all our glorying in 
our distinction, were by nature children of wrath, as well 
as the rest of the world.” Anda yet farther evidence, that 
the apostle here means to include the Jews, and even him- 


ae Gal. ii. 15. and iv. 8 Jam. iii. 7. twice in that verse, and 2 Pet, 
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self, is the universal term he uses, Among whom also we 
ALL had our conversation, &c. Vhough wickedness was 
supposed by the Jews to be the course of this world, as to 
the generality of mankind, yet they supposed themselves 
an exempt people, at least the Pharisees, and the devout 
observers ot the law of Moses and traditions of the elders ; 
whatever might be thought of publicans and harlots. But 
mm opposition to this, the apostle asserts, that they all were 
ne better by nature than others, but were to be reckoned 
among the children of disobedience, and children of wrath. 

Besides, if the apostle chooses to put himself among the 
Gentiles, because he was the apostle of the Gentiles, I 
would ask, why does he not do so in the 11th verse of the 
same chapter, where he speaks of the Gentile state express- 
- ly? “ Remember that ye being in time past Gentiles in 
the flesh.” Why does he here make a distinction between 
the Gentiles and himself? Why did he not say, Let us 
remember, that we being in time past Gentiles? And why 
does the same apostle, even universally, make the same 
distinction, speaking either in the. second or third person, 
and never in the first, where he expressly speaks of the 
Gentilism of those to whom he wrote, or of whom he 
speaks, with reference to their distinction from the Jews ? 
So every where in this same epistle; as in chap. i. 12, 13. 
where the distinction is made just in the same manner as 
here, by the change of the person, and by the distinguish- 
ing particle, also: “ That we should be to the praise of 
his glory who first trusted in Christ, (the first believers in 
Christ being of the Jews, before the Gentiles were called,) 
in whom ye also trusted, after that ye heard the word of 
truth, the gospel of your salvation.” And in all the fol- 
lowing part of this second chapter, as ver. 11, 17, 19, and 
22. in which last verse the same distinguishing particle 
again is used ; “ In whom ye also are builded together for 
an habitation of God through the Spirit.”* 

Though I am far from thinking our author’s exposition 
of the 7th chap. of Romans to be in any wise agreeable to 
the true sense of the apostle, yet itis needless here to stand 
particularly to examine it; because the doctrine of original 
sin may beargued not the less strongly, though we should 
allow the thing wherein he mainly differs from such as he 
Opposes in his interpretation, viz. That the apostie does not 
speak. in his own name, or to represent the state of a true 
Christian, but as representing the state of the Jews under 
the law. For even on this supposition, the drift of the 
place will prove, that every one who is under the law, and 
with equal reason every one of mankind, 1s carnal, sold 
under sin, in his first state, and till delivered by Christ. For 
it is plain, that the apostle’s design is to show the insuf 
ficiency of the law to give life to any one whatsoever. 
This appears by what he says when he comes to draw his 
conclusion, in the continuation of this discourse ; chap. viii. 
3.+ “ For what the law could not do in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Son,” &e. Our 
author supposes what is here spoken of, viz. “ that the law 
cannot give life, because it is weak through the flesh,” is 
true with respect to every one of mankind.} . And when the 
apostle gives this reason, in that it is weak through the flesh, 
it is plain, that by the flesh, which here he opposes to the 
spirit, he means the same thing which in the preceding 

art of the same discourse, in the foregoing chapter, he 
had called by the name flesh, ver. 5, 14, 18. and the law 
of the members, ver. 23. and the body of death, ver. 24. 
This is what, through this chapter, he insists on as the 
grand hinderance why the law could not give life ; just as he 
does in his conclusion, chap. vili. 3. Which, in his last 
place, is given as a reason why the law cannot give life to 
any of mankind. And it being the same reason of the same 
thing, spoken of in the same discourse, in the former part of 
it—this last place being the conclusion, of which that 
former part is the premises—and inasmuch as the reason 
there given is being in the flesh, and being carnal, sold under 
sin: therefore, taking the whole of the apostle’s discourse, 
this is justly understood to be a reason why the law cannot 
give life to any of mankind; and consequently, that all 


* See also the following chapters, enif iil. 6. and iv, 17, And not only in 
this epistle, but constantly in other epistles ; as Rom. i. 12, 13. chap. xi. 13, 
14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 30, 31. chap. xv. 15, 16. 1 Cor. xii. 2. 
Gal. iv. 8 Col. i. 27. chap. ii, 13. 1 Thess. i, 5, 6, 9. chap. ii. 13, 14, 15, 16. 

+ Dr. T. himself reckons this a part of the same discourse or paragraph, 
in the division he makes of the epistle, in his paraphrase, and notes upon it. 
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mankind are in the flesh, and are carnal, sold under sin, and 
so remain till delivered by Christ: and consequently, all 
mankind in their first original state are very sinful; which 
was the thing to be proved. 


CHAP. IV. 


CONTAINING OBSERVATIONS ON ROM. V. 12, TO THE END. 


Sect. I. 
Remarks on Dr. T.’s way of explaining this text. 


Tux following things are worthy of notice, concerning 
our author’s exposition of this remarkable passage. 

I. He greatly insists, that by death in this place no more 
is meant, than that death which we all die, when this pre- 
sent life is extinguished, and the body returns to the dust. 
That no more is meant in the 12, 14, 15, and 17th verses, 
(p..27.) he declares as evidently, clearly, and infallibly so, 
because the apostle is still discoursing on the same subject ; 
plainly implying, that ¢nfallibly the apostle means no more 

y death, throughout this paragraph on the subject. But 
as infallible as this is, if we believe what Dr. T. says else- 
where, it must needs be otherwise : for (p. 120. 8.) speak- 
ing of those words in Rom, vi. 23. “ The wages of sin is 
death, but the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” he says, “ Death in this place is widely 
different from the death we now die ; as it stands there op- 
posed to eternal life, which is the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ, it manifestly signifies eternal death, the second 
death, or that death which they shall hereafter die, who 
live after the flesh.” But the death (in the conclusion of 
the paragraph we are upon) that comes by Adam, and the 
life that comes by Christ, (in the last verse of the chapter,) 
is opposed to eternal life just in the same manner as in the 
last verse of the next chapter: “ That as sin has reigned 
unto death, even so might grace reign through righteous- 
ness, unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” §o 
that by our author’s own argument, death in this place also, 
is manifestly widely different from the death we now die, as 
it stands here opposed to eternal life, through Jesus Christ ; 
and signifies eternal death, the second death. And yet this 
is a part of the same discourse, begun in the 12th verse ; as 
reckoned by Dr. T. himself in his division of paragraphs, 
in his paraphrase and notes on the epistle. So that if we 
will follow him, and admit his reasonings in the various 
parts of his book, here is manifest proof, against infallible 
evidence! So that it is true, the apostle throughout this 
whole passage on the same subject, by death, evidently, 
clearly, and infallibly means no more than that death we now 
die, when this life is extinguished; and yet by death, in 
some part of this passage, is meant something widely dif- 
ferent from the death we now die—MANIFESTLY eternal 
death, the second death. 

But had our author been more consistent with himself, 
in laying it down as certain and infallible, that because the 
apostle has a special respect to temporal death, in the 14th 
verse, * Death reigned from Adam to Moses,” therefore 
he means no more in the several consequent parts of this 
passage, yet he is doubtless too confident and positive in 
this matter. This is no more evident, clear, and infallible, 
than that Christ meant by perishing—in Luke xii. 5. when 
he says, I fell you, Nay, but except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish—no more than such a temporal death, as 
came on those who died by the fall of the tower of Se/vam, 
spoken of in the preceding words of the same speech ; and 
no more infallible, than that by /ife, Christ means no more 
than this temporal life, in each part of that one sentence— 
Matt. x. 39. “ He that findeth his life shall lose w ; and 
he that loseth his life for my sake, shall find 2¢’”—because 
in the first part of each clause he has respect especially to 


temporal life. § 


See note on Rom. v. 20. , 

f here are many places parallel with these, as John xi. 25, 26. ‘* T am the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live : and whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall never die. 
Here both the words, life and death, are used with this variation ; * Tam 
the resurrection and the life,’ meaning spiritual and eternal life ; ‘* He that 
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The truth of the case, with respect to what the apostle 
here intends by the word deuth, is this, viz. The whole of 
that death which he, and the Scripture every where, speaks 
of as the proper wages and punishment of sin, including 
death temporal, spiritual, and efernal ; though in some 
parts of this discourse he has a more special respect to one 
part of this whole, in others to another, as his argument 
leads him; without any more variation than is quite com- 
mon in the same discourse. That life, which the Scrip- 
ture speaks of as the reward of righteousness, is a whole 
containing several parts, viz. The life of the body, union 
of soul and body, and the most perfect sensibility, activity, 
and felicity of both, which is the chief thing. In like 
manner the death, which the Scripture speaks of as the 

unishment of sin, is a whole including the death of the 
fads and the death of the soul, and the eternal, sensible, 
perfect destruction and misery of both. It is this latter 
whole, that the apostle speaks of by the name of death in 
this discourse, in Rom. v. though in some sentences he 
has a more special respect to one part, in others to another : 
and this, without changing the signification of the word. 
For having respect to several things included in the exten- 
sive signification of the word, is not the same thing as using 
the word in several distinct significations. As for instance, 
the appellative, man, or the proper name of any particular 
man, is the name of a whole, including the different parts 
of soul and body. And if any one in speaking of Jumes 
or John, should say, he was a wise man, and a beantiful 
man ; in the former part of the sentence, respect would be 
had more especially to his soul, in the latter to his body, 
in the word man: but yet without any proper change of 
the signification of the name to distinct senses. In John 
xxi. 7. it is said, Peter was naked, and in the following 
part of the same story it is said, Peter was grieved. In 
the former proposition, respect is had especially to his 
body, in the latter to his soul: but yet here is no proper 
change of the meaning of the name, Peter. And as to the 
apostle’s use of the word dcath in the passage now under 
consideration, on the supposition that he in general means 
the whole of that death which isthe wages of sin, there is 
nothing but what is perfectly natural in supposing that— 
in order to evince that death, the proper punishment of sin, 
comes on all mankind in consequence of Adam’s sin—he 
should take notice of that part of this punishment which is 
visible in this world, and which every body therefore sees 
does in fact come on all mankind, (as in ver. 14.) And 
is it not equally natural from thence to infer, that all man- 
kind are exposed to the whole of that death which is the 
proper punishment of sin, whereof temporal death is a part, 
and a visible image of the whole, and (unless changed by 
divine grace) an introduction to the principal, and infinitely 
the most dreadful, part ? 

If. Dr. T’s explanation of this passage makes wholly 
insignificant those first words, By one man sin entered into 
the world, and leaves this proposition without any sense at 
all. The apostle had been largely and elaborately repre- 
senting, how the whole world was full of sin, both among 
Jews and Gentiles, and all exposed to death and con- 
demnation. It is plain, that in these words he would tell 
us how this came to pass, namely, that the sorrowful event 
came by one man, even the first man. That the world was 
full of sin, and full of death, were two great and notori- 
ous facts, deeply affecting the interests of mankind; and 
they seemed very wonderful facts, drawing the attention of 
the more thinking part of mankind every where, who often 
asked this question, Whence comes evil, moral and natural 
evil? It is manifest, the apostle here means to tell us, how 
these came into the world, and came to prevail in it as they 
do. But all that is meant, according to Dr. T.’s interpre- 
tation, is, “ He begun transgression.” * As if all that the 
apostle meant, was, to tell us who happened to sin first ; 
not how such a malady came upon the world, or how any 
one in the world, besides Adam himself, came by such a 
distemper. The words of the apostle, “ By one man sin 
entered info the world, and death by sin,” show the design 


believeth in me, though he were dead,” having respect to temporal death, 
““ yet shall he live,’’ with respect to spiritual life, and the restoration of the 
life of the body. ‘* And whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never 
die,’ meaning a spiritual and eternal death. So in John vi. 49, 50. ‘ Your 
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to be, to tell us how these evils came, as affecting the state 
of the world; and not only as reaching one man in the 
world. If this were not plain enough in itself, the words 
immediately following demonstrate it; ‘And so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” By sin bein 
in the world, the apostle does not mean being in the worl 
only in that one instance of Adam’s first transgression, but 
being abroad in the world, among the inhabitants of the 
earth, in a wide extent, and continued series of wickedness ; 
as is plain in the first words of the next verse, “ For until 
the law, sin was in the world.” And therefore when he 
gives us an account how it came to be im the world, or, 
which is the same thing, how it entered into the world, he 
does not mean only coming in one instance. 

If the case were as Dr. T represents, that the sin of 
Adam, either in its pollution or punishment, reached none 
but himself, any more than the sin of any other man, it 
would be no more proper to say, that by one man sin entered 
into the world, than if—were it inquired, how mankind 
came into America, and there had anciently been a ship 
of the Phenicians wrecked at sea, and a single man of the 
crew was driven on this continent, and here died as soon as 
he reached the shore—it should be said, By that one man 
mankind came into Ameriea. j 

Besides, it is not true, that by one man, or by Adam, sin 
entered into the world, in Dr. T.’s sense: for it was not 
he but Eve that began transgression. By one man Dr. T. 
understands Adam, as the figure of Christ. And it is plain, 
that it was for Ais transgression, and not Eve's, that the 
sentence of death was pronounced on mankind after the 
fall, Gen. iii. 19. It appears unreasonable to suppose the 
apostle means to include Eve, when he speaks of Adam ; 
for he lays great stress on it, that it was BY ONE, repeating 
it several times. 

III. In like manner this author brings to nothing the 
sense of the causal particles, in ‘such phrases as these, so 
often repeated, “ Death by sin,” ver. 12. “If through the 
offence of one, many be dead,” ver. 15. “by one that 
sinned,—judgment was by one to condemnation,” ver. 16. 
“ By one man’s offence, death reigned by one,” ver. 17. 
“¢ By the offence of one, judgment came upon all,” &c. ver. 
18. “ By one man’s disobedience,” ver. 19. These 
causal particles, so variously repeated, unless we make 
mere nonsense of the discourse, signify some connexion 
and dependence, by some sort of influence of that sin of 
one man, or some tendency to that effect, which is so often 
said to come By it. But according to Dr. T. there can be 
no real dependence or influence in the case, of any sort 
whatsoever. There is no connexion by any natural influ- 
ence of that one act to make all mankind mortal. Our 
author does not pretend to account for this effect in any 
such manner, but in another most diverse, viz. A gracious 
act of God, laying mankind under affliction, toil, and death, 
from special favour and kindness. Nor can there be any 
dependence of this effect on that transgression of Adam, by 
any moral influence, as deserving such a consequence, or 
exposing to it on any moral account: for he supposes, that 
mankind are not in this way exposed to the least degree of 
evil. Nor has this effect any legal dependence on that sin, 
or any connexion by virtue of any antecedent constitution, 
which God hadestablished with Adam : for he insists, that 
in that threatening, “ In the day thou eatest thou shalt 
die,” there is not a word said of his posterity, (p. 8.) 
And death on mankind, according to him, cannot come by 
virtue of that legal constitution with Adam; because the 
sentence by which it came was after the annulling and 
abolishing that constitution, (p. 113. S.) And it is mani- 
fest, that this consequence cannot be through any kind of 
tendency of that sin to such an effect; because the effect 
comes only as a benefit, and is the fruit of mere favour: 
but sin has no tendency, either natural or moral, to bene- 
And thus that sin of Adam could 
neither be the efficient cause, nor the procuring cause ; 
neither the natural, moral, nor legal cause; nor an excit- 
ing and moving cause, any more than Adam’s eating of 
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any other tree of the garden. And the only real relation 
that the effect can have to that sin, is a relation as to time, 
viz. that it is after it. And when the matter is closely ex- 
amined, the whole amounts to no more than this, that 
God is pleased, of his mere good will and pleasure, to be- 
stow a greater favour upon us, than he did upon Adam in 
innocency, after that sin of his eating the forbidden fruit ; 
which sin we are no more concerned in, than in the sin of 
the king of Pegu, or the emperor of China. 

IV. It is altogether inconsistent with the apostle’s 
Scope, and the import of what he says, to suppose that 
the death of which he here speaks, as coming on man- 
kind by Adam’s sin, comes not as a punishment, but only 
as a favour. It quite makes void the opposition, in which 
the apostle sets the consequences of iboats sin, and the 
consequences of the grace and righteousness of Christ. 
They are set in opposition to each other, as opposite 
effects, arising from opposite causes, throughout the para- 
graph: one, as the just consequence of an offence; the 
other, a free gift, ver. 15—18. hereas, according to this 
scheme, there is no such opposition in the case; both are 
benefits, and both are free gifts. A very wholesome me- 
dicine to save from perishing, ordered by a kind father, or 
a shield to preserve from an enemy, bestowed by a friend, 
is as much a free gift as pleasant food. The death that 
comes by Adam, is set in opposition to the life and hap- 
piness that comes by Christ, as being the fruit of sin, and 
judgment for sin: when the latter is the fruit of divine 
grace, ver. 15, 17, 20, 21. Whereas, according to our 
author, both came by grace. Death comes on mankind 
by the free kindness and love of God, much more truly 
and properly than by Adam’s sin. Dr. T. speaks of it as 
coming by occasion of Adam’s sin: but, as I have ob- 
served, it is an occasion without any influence. Yet the 
proper CAUSE 7s God's grace. So that the true cause is 
wholly good. Which, by the way, is directly repugnant 
to the apostle’s doctrine in Rom. vii. 13. “ Was then that 
which is good made death unto me? God forbid. But 
sin, that it might appear sin, working death in me by that 
which is good.” Where the apostle utterly rejects any 
such suggestion, as though that which is good were the 
proper cause of death; and signifies that sim is the proper 
cause, and that which is good, only the occasion. But ac- 
cording to this author, the reverse is true: that which is 
good in the highest sense, even the love of God, and a di- 
vine gracious constitution, is the proper cause of death, and 
sin only the occasion. 

But to return, it is plain, that death by Adam, and life 
and happiness by Christ, are here set in opposition: the 
latter being spoken of as good, the other as evil; one as 
the effect of righteousness, the other of an offence ; one of 
the fruit of obedience, the other of disobedience ; one as the 
fruit of God’s favour, in consequence of what was pleasing 
and acceptable to him, but the other the fruit of his displea- 
sure, in consequence of what was displeasing and hateful to 
him ; the latter coming by justification, the former by the 
condemnation of the subject. But according to the scheme 
of our author, there can be no opposition in any of these 
respects: the death here spoken of, neither comes as an 
Ss nor from an evil cause ; either an evil efficient cause, 
or procuring cause, nor at all as any testimony of God’s 
displeasure to the subject, but as properly the effect of his 
favour, no less than that which is spoken of as coming by 
Christ; yea, as much as an act of sustrrrcaTion of the 
subject; as he understands and explains the word justifi- 
cation; for both are by a grant of favour, and are in- 
stances of mercy and goodness. And he abundantly in- 
sists upon it, that “any grant of favour, awy instance of 
mercy and goodness, whereby God delivers and exempts 
from any kind of danger, suffering, or calamity, or confers 
any favour, blessing, or privilege, is called justification in 
the scripture-sense and use of the word.”* 

Moreover, our author makes void the grand and funda- 
mental opposition—to illustrate which 1s the chief scope 
of this whole passage—between the first and second Adam ; 
in the death that comes by one, and the life and happiness 
by the other. For, according to his doctrine, both come by 
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Christ the second Adam ; both by his grace, righteousness, 
and obedience: the death to which God sentenced man- 
kind (Gen. iii. 19.) being a great deal more properly and 
truly by Christ, than by Adam. For, according to him, 
that sentence was not pronounced on the basis of the 
covenant with Adam; because that was abrogated, and 
entirely set aside, as he largely insists for many pages to- 
gether, (p. 113—120. S.) “This covenant with Adam 
was disannulled immediately after Adam sinned. Even 
before God passed sentence upon Adam, grace was intro- 
duced.” The death that mankind are the subjects of 
now, stands under the covenant of grace.—In the coun- 
sel and appointment of God, it stood in this very light, 
even before the sentence of death was pronounced upon 
Adam: and consequently, death is no proper and legal 
punishment of sin.” And _ he often insists, that it comes 
only as a favour and benefit ; and standing, as he says, 
under the covenant of grace, which is by Christ, therefore 
is truly one of the benefits of the new covenant, which 
comes by Christ, the second Adam. For he himself is 
decided, to use his own words,f “ That all the grace of 
the gospel is dispensed to us, IN, BY, or THROUGH the Son 
of God.” “ Nothing is clearer (says het) from the whole 
current of Scripture, than that all the mercy and love of 
God, and all the blessings of the gospel, from first to last, 
are IN, By, and rHrouGH Christ, and_ particularly by his 
blood, by the redemption that is in him. This can bear 
no dispute among Christians.” What then becomes of 
all this discourse of the apostle’s, about the great differ- 
ence and opposition between Adam and Christ ; as death 
is by one, and eternal life and happiness by the other? 
This grand distinction between the two Adams, it seems, 
and the other instances of opposition and difference here 
insisted on—as between the effects of sin and righteous- 
ness, the consequences of obedience and disobedience, of the 
offence and the free gift, judgment and grace, condemna- 
tion and justification—all come to nothing. And this whole 
discourse of the apostle, wherein he seems to labour much, 
as if it were to set forth some very grand and most impor- 
tant distinction and oppositions in the state of things, as 
derived from the two great heads of mankind, proves no- 
thing but a multitude of words without meaning, or rather 
a heap of inconsistencies. 

V. Our author’s own doctrine entirely makes void what 
he supposes to be the apostle’s argument, in the 13th and 
14th verses, in these words; “ For until the law, sin was 
in the world: but sin is not imputed where there is no 
law. Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
even over them that had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression.” 

What he supposes the apostle would prove here, is, 
that the mortality of mankind comes only by Adam’s sin, 
and not by men’s personal sins, because there was no law 
threatening death to Adam’s posterity for personal sins, 
before the law of Moses; but death, or the mortality of 
Adam’s posterity, took place many ages before the law was 
given; therefore death could not be by any law threaten- 
ing death for personal sins, and consequently could be by 
nothing but Adam’s sin.§ On this I would observe, 

1. That which he supposes the apostle to take for a 
truth in this argument, viz. That there was no law of God 
in being, by which men were exposed to death for per- 
sonal sin, during the time from Adam to Moses, is neither 
true, nor agreeable to this apostle’s own doctrine. 

First, The assertion is not true. For the law of nature, 
written in men’s hearts, was then in being, and was a law 
by which men were exposed to death for personal sin. 
That there was a divine establishment, fixing the death 
and destruction of the sinner as the consequence of per- 
sonal sin, which was well known before the giving of the 
law by Moses, is plain by many passages in the book of 
Job, as fully and clearly implymg a connexion between 
such sin and such a punishment, as any passage in the 
law of Moses: such as that in Job xxiv. 19. “ Drought 
and heat consume the snow-waters; so doth the grave 
them that have sinned.” (Compare ver. 20, and 24.) Also 
chap. xxxvi. 6. “ He preserveth not the life of the wicked.” 
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Chap. xxi. 29--32. “ Have ye not asked them that go by 
the way? and do ye not know their tokens ? That the 
wicked is reserved to the day of destruction ; they shall 
be brought forth, to the day of wrath.” Ver. 32. “ He 
shall be brought to the grave.”* : 
Secondly, To suppose that there is no law in being, by 
which men are exposed to death for personal sins, when a 
revealed law of God is not in being, ts contrary to our 
apostle’s own doctrine in this epistle. Rom. ii. 12, 14, 15. 
« For as many as have sinned without law (i. e. the re- 
vealed law) shall perish without law.” But how they can 
be exposed to die and perish, who have not the law of 
Moses, nor any revealed law, the apostle shows us in the 
14th and 15th verses; viz. in that they have the law of 
nature, by which they fall under sentence to this punish- 
ment. For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in the law, these having 
not the law, are a law to themselves; which show the 
work of the law written in their hearts; their conscience 
also bearing witness.” —Their conscience not only bore wit- 
ness tothe duty prescribed by this law, butalso tothe punish- 
ment before spoken of, as that which they who sinned with- 
out law, were liable to suffer, viz. that they should perish. 
- In which the apostle is yet more express, chap. 1. 32. 
speaking more especially of the heathen, “‘ Who knowing 
the judgment of God, that they which commit such things 
are worthy of death.” Dr. T. often calls the law the ru/e 


of right ; and this rule of right sentenced those sinners to 
death, who were not under the law of Moses, according to 
this author’s own paraphrase of this verse, in these words, 
“The heathen were not ignorant of the rule of right, which 
God had implanted in the human nature ; and which shows 
that they which commit such crimes, are deserving of 
death.” And he himself supposes Abraham, who lived 
between Adam and Mosrs, to be under law, by which he 
would have been exposed to punishment without hope, were 
it not for the promise of grace.—(Paraph. on Rom. iv. 15.) 

So that in our author’s way of explaining the passage 
before us, the grand argument which the apostle insists 
upon here to prove his main point, viz. that death does not 
come by men’s personal sins, but by Adam’s sin, because 
it came before the law was given, that threatened death 
for personal sin; I say, this argument which Dr. T. sup- 
poses so clear and strong,+ is brought to nothing more than 
a mere shadow without substance; the very foundation of 
the argument having no truth. To say, there was no such 
law actually expressed in any standing revelation, would 
be mere trifling. Forit no more appears, that God would 
not bring temporal death for personal sins without a stand- 
ing revealed law threatening it, than that he would not 
bring eternal death before there was a revealed law threat- 
ening that: which yet wicked men that lived in Noah’s 
time, were exposed to, as appears by 1 Pet. ili. 19, 20. 
and which Dr. Tl’. supposes all mankind are exposed to by 
their personal sins; and he himself says,t “ Sin in its 
own unalterable nature leads to death.” Yea, it might 
be argued with as much strength of reason, that God could 
bring on men no punishment at all for any sin, that was 
committed from Adam to Moses, because there was no 
standing revealed law then extant threatening any punish- 
ment. It may here be properly observed, that our author 
supposes, the shortening of man’s days, and hastening of 
death, entered into the world by the sin of the antediluvians, 
in the same sense as death and mortality entered into the 
world by Adam’s sin.§ But where was there any stand- 
ing revealed law for that, though the event was so uni- 
versal? If God might bring this on all mankind, on oc- 
casion of other men’s sins, for which they deserved nothing, 
without a revealed law, what could there be to hinder God 
bringing death on men for their personal sins, for which 
their own consciences tell them they deserve death with- 
out a revealed law ? : 

2. If from Adam to Moses there had been no law in 
being, of any kind, revealed or natural, by which men 
could be properly exposed to temporal death for personal 
sin, yet the mention of Moses’s law would have been 

* See also Job iv.7, 8, 9. Chap. xv. 17—35. Chap. xviii. 5—21. xix. 29. and 
xx. 4—8. and ver. 23-29. Chap. xxi. 16 —18. 20 —26. xxii. 13 —20, and xxvii. 
11, to the end. Chap. xxxi. 3, 23. xxxiii. 18, 22, 23, 24, 28, 30, xxxiy. 11, 21— 
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wholly impertinent, and of no signification in the argu- 
ment, according to our author. He Giee that what 
the apostle would prove, is, that temporal death comes by 
Adam; and not by any law threatening such a punish- 
ment for personal sin; because this death prevailed before 
the law of Moses was in being, which is the only law 
threatening death for personal sin. And yet he himself 
supposes, that the law of Moses, when it was in being, 
threatened no such death for personal sin. For he abun- 
dantly asserts, that the death which the law of Meses 
threatened for personal sin, was efernal deuth, as has been 
already noted: and he says in express terms, that eternal 
death is of a nature widely different from the death we now 
die ;|| as was also observed before. 

How impertinently therefore does Dr. T. make an in- 
spired writer argue, when, according to him, the apostle 
would prove, that this kind of death did not come by any 
law threatening this kind of death, because it came before 
the existence of a law threatening another kind of death, 
of a nature widely different! How is it to the apostle’s 
purpose, to fix on that period, the time of giving Moses’s 
law, as if that had been the period wherein men began to 
be threatened with this punishment for their personal sins, 
when in truth it was no such thing? And therefore it was 
no more to this purpose to fix on that period, from Adam 
to Moses, than from Adam to David, or any other period 
whatsoever. Dr. T. holds, that even now, since the law 
of Moses has been given, the mortality of mankind, or the 
death we now die, does not come by that law; but that it 
always comes only by Adam. And if it never comes 
by that law, we may be sure it never was threatened in that 
law. 

3. If we should allow the argument in Dr. T.’s sense 
of it, to prove that death does not come by personal sin, yet 
it will be wholly without force to prove the main point, 
even that it must come by Adam’s sin: for it might come 
by God’s sovereign and gracious pleasure ; as innumerable 
other divine benefits do. If it be ordered, agreeable to 
our author’s supposition, not as a punishment, nor as a ca- 
lamity, but only as a favour, what necessity of any settled 
constitution, or revealed sentence, in order to bestow such 
a favour, more than other favours ; and particularly more 
than that great benefit, which he says entered into the 
world by the sin of the antedilwvians, the shortening men’s 
lives so much after the flood? Thus the apostle’s arguing, 
by Dr. T.’s explanation of it, is turned into mere trifting, 
a vain and impertinent use of words, without any real force 
or significance. 

VI. The apostle here speaks of that great benefit which 
we have by Christ, as the antitype of Adam, under the 
notion of the fruit of Grace. I do not mean only that 
caprratneding of grace wherein the benefit we have by 
Christ goes beyond the damage sustained by Adam; but 
that benefit, with regard to which Adam was the figure of 
him that was to come, and which is as it were the counter- 
part of the suffering by Adam, and which repairs the loss we 
have by him. This is here spoken ofas the fruit of the free 
grace of God ; (as appears by ver. 15—18, 20, 21.) which 
according to our author, is the restoring of mankind to that 
life which they lost in Adam: and he himself supposes this 
restoration of life by Christ to be what grace does for us, 
and calls it the free gift of God, and the grace and favour 
of the lawgiver.** And speaking of this restoration, he 
breaks out in admiration of the unspeakable riches of this 
grace. +> ; 

But it follows from his docirine, that there is no grace 
at all in this benefit, and it is no more than a mere act of 


justice, being only a removing of what mankind suffer, 


being innocent. Death, as it commonly comes on man- 
kind, and even on infants, (as has been observed,) is an 
extreme, positive calamity ; to bring which on the perfectiy 
mnocent, unremedied, and without any thing to countervail 
it, we are sufficiently taught, is not consistent with the 
righteousness of the judge of all the earth. What grace 
therefore, worthy of being so celebrated, would there be in 
affording remedy and relief, after there had been brought on 
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innocent mankind that which js (as Dr. T. himself repre- | 


sents*) the dreadful and universal destruction of their 
nature; being a striking demonstration’ how infinitely 
hateful sin is to God! What grucein delivering from such 
shocking ruin, them who did not deserve the least calamity ! 
Our author says, “We could not justly lose communion 
with God by Adam’s sin.”+ If so, then we could not 
justly lose our lives, and be annihilated, after a course of 
extreme pains and agonies of body and mind, without any 
restoration ; which would be an eternal loss of communion 
with God, and all other good, besides the positive suffering. 
The apostle, throughout this passage, represents the death 
which is the consequence of Adam’s transgression, as 
coming in a way of judgment and condemnation for sin ; 
but deliverance and life through Christ, as by grace, and 
the free gift of God. Whereas, on the contrary, by Dr. 
T.’s scheme, the death that comes by Adam, comes by 

race, great grace; it bemg a great benefit, ordered in 
atherly love and kindness, and on the basis of a covenant 
of grace: but in the deliverance and restoration by Christ, 
there is no grace at all. So things are turned topsy-turvy, 
the apostle’s scope and scheme entirely inverted and con- 
founded. 

VII. Dr. T. explams the words, judgment. condemna- 
tion, justification, and righteousness, as used in this place 
in a very unreasonable manner. 

I will first consider the sense he puts upon the two 
former, judgment and condemnation. He often calls this 
condemnation a judicial act, and a sentence of condemna- 
tion. But, according to his scheme, it is a judicial sentence 
of condemnation passed upon them who are perfectly 
annocent—and viewed by the judge, even in passing the 
condemnatory sentence, as having no guilt of sin, or any 
fault at all chargeable upon them—and a judicial proceed- 
ing, passing sentence arbitrarily, without any law or rule 
of right before established. For there was no preceding 
law threatening death, that he or any one else ever pre- 
tended to have been established, but only this, “In the 
day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” And 
concerning this he insists, that there is not a word said in 
it of Adam’s posterity. So that the condemnation spoken 
of, is a sentence of condemnation to death, for, or in 
consequence of, the sin of Adum, without any law by 
which that sin could be imputed to bring any such conse- 
quence; contrary to the apostle’s plain scope. And not 
only so, but, over and above all this, it is a judicial sentence 
of condemnation to that which is no calamity, nor is con- 
sidered as such in the sentence ; but a condemnation to a 
great favour ! ; 

The apostle uses the words judgment and condemnation 
in other places; they are no strange and unusual terms 
with him: but never are they used by him in this sense, 
or any like it; nor are they ever used thus any where 
else in the New Testament. This apostle, in this epistle 
to the Romans, often speaks of condemnation, using the 
same or similar terms and phrases as here, but never in 
the abovesaid sense.t This will be plain to every one who 
casts his eye on those places. And if we look into the 
former part of this chapter, the apostle’s discourse makes 
it evident, that he is speaking of a condemnation, which 
is no testimony of favour to the innocent; but of God's 
displeasure towards those to whom he is not reconciled, 
but looks on as offenders and enemies, and holds as the 
objects of his wrath, from which we are delivered by 
Christ. (See ver. 6—11.) é . 

And even viewing this discourse itself, in the very para- 
graph we are upon, if we may judge any thing by lan- 
guage, there is every thing to lead us to iia that the 
apostle uses words here, as he does elsewhere, properly, 
and as implying a supposition of sin, chargeable on the 
subject, and exposing to punishment. He speaks of con- 
demnation as what comes by sin, a condemnation to death, 
which seems to be a most terrible evil, and capital punish- 
ment, even in what is temporal and visible ; and this in 
the way of judgment and execution of justice, in opposition 
to grace or favour, and gift or a benefit coming by favour. 
And sin, offence, transgression, and disobedience are, over 
and over again, spoken of as the ground of the condem- 
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nation, and of the capital suffering, for ten verses succes- 
sively ; that is, in every verse in the whole paragraph. 

The words, justification and righleousness, are explained 
by Dr. T. in a manner ne less unreasonable. He under- 
stands justificution, in ver. 18. and righteousness, in ver. 
19. in such a sense, as to suppose they belong to all, and 
are actually to be applied to all mankind, good and bad, 
believers and unbelievers; to the worst enemies of God, 
remaining such, as well as his peculiar favourites, and 
many that never had any sin imputed to them; meaning 
thereby no more than what is fulfilled in an universal 
resurrection from the dead, at the last day.§ Now this is 
a most arbitrary, forced sense. Though these terms are 
used all over the New Testament, yet nothing like such an 
use of them is to be found in any one instance. The 
words justify, justification, and righteousness, as from God 
to men, are never used but to signify a privilege belonging 
only to some, and that which is peculiar to distinguished 
Javourites. This apostle in particular, above all the other 
writers of the New Testament, abounds in the use of these 
terms; so that we have all imaginable opportunity to 
understand his language, and know the sense in which he 
uses these words: but he never elsewhere uses them in 
the sense supposed here, nor is there any prefence that he 
does. Above all, this apostle abounds in the use of these 
terms in this epistle. Justrrrcatron is the subject he had 
been upon through all the preceding part of the epistle. 
It was the grand subject of all the foregoing chapters, and 
the preceding part of this chapter, where these terms are 
continually repeated. And the word, justification, is con- 
stantly used to signify something peculiar to believers, who 
had been sinners; implying some reconciliation and for- 
giveness of sin, and special privilege in nearness to God, 
above the rest of the world. Yea, the word is constantly 
used thus, according to Dr. T’s own explanations, in his 

araphrase and notes on this epistle. And there is not the 
east reason to suppose but that he is s¢z// speaking of the 
same justification, which he had dwelt upon from the be- 
ginning to this place. He speaks of justification and 
righteousness here, just in the same manner as he had done 
in the preceding part of the epistle. He had all along 
spoken of justification as standing in relation to siz, dis- 
obedience to God, and offence against him, and so he 
does here. He had before been speaking of justification 
through free grace, and so he does here. He before had 
been speaking of justification through righteousness, as in 
Christ Jesus, and so he does here. 

And if we look into the former part of this very chapter, 
we shall find just/fication spoken of just in the same sense 
as in the rest of the epistle; which is also supposed by 
our author in his exposition. It is still justification by 
faith, justification of them who had been sinners, justifica- 
tion attended with reconciliation, justification peculiar to 
them who had the love of God shed abroad in their hearts. 
The apostle’s foregoing discourse on justification by grace 
through faith—and what he had so greatly insisted on as 
the evidence of the truth of this doctrine, even the uni- 
versal sinfulness of mankind in their original state—is 
plainly what introduces this discourse in the latter part of 
this 5th chapter ; where he shows how all mankind came 
to be sinful and miserable, and so to need this grace of 
God, and righteousness of Christ. And therefore we 
cannot, without the most absurd violence, suppose any 
other than that he is still speaking of the same justification. 

And as to the universal expression used in the 18th 
verse, “ by the righteousness of one, the free gift came 
upon all men to justification of life ;” it is needless here 
to go into the controversy between the remonstrants and 
anti-remonstrants, concerning universal Gece and 
their different interpretations of this place. If we take 
the words even as the Arminians do; yet, in their sense 
of them, the free gift comes on all men to justification 
only conditionally, 2. e. provided they believe, repent, &e. 
But in our author’s sense, it actaully comes on all, whether 
they believe and repent, or not; which certainly cannot be 
inferred from the universal expression, as here used. Dr. 
T. himself supposes, the main design of the apostle in 
this universal phrase, all men, is to signify that the benefits 


chap. iii. 7. chap. viii. 1 and 3. chap. xiv. 3, 4. and ver. 10, 18, 22, and 23 
§ So page 47, 49, 60, 61, 62, and other places. 
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of Christ shall come on Gentiles as well as Jews.* And 
he supposes that the Many and the All, here signify the 
same; but it is quite certain, that all the benefits here 
spoken of, which the apostle says are to the many, does 
not actually come upon all mankind ; as articularly the 
abounding of grace, ver. 15. “ The grace of God, and the 
gift by grace, hath abounded unto the many ( cus THs TONABS)« 

This abounding of grace our author explains thus; “a 
rich overplus of grace, in erecting a new dispensation, 
furnished with a glorious fund of light, means, and mo- 
tives,” (p. 44.) But will any pretend, that all mankind 
have actually been partakers of this new fund of light, 
&c. How were the many millions of Indians, on the 
American side of the globe, partakers of it, before the 

Europeans came hither? Yea, Dr. T. himself supposes, 
that vt is only free for all that are willing to accept of tt.+ 
The agreement between Adam as the type or figure of 
him that was to come, and Christ as the anti-type, appears 
full and clear, if we suppose that aLL who are IN CHRIST 
(to use the common scripture phrase) have the benefit of 
his obedience, even as ALL who are 1N aDAM have the 
sorrowful fruit of his disobedience. The Scripture speaks 
of believers as the seed or posterity of Christ. (Gal. iii. 
29.) They are in Christ by grace, as Adam’s posterity are 
in him by nature. See also 1 Cor. xv. 45-49. The 
spiritual seed are those which this apostle often represents 
as Christ’s body: and the ox roddo here spoken of as made 
righteous by Christ’s obedience, are doubtless the same 
with the o: roAdoc which he speaks of in chap. xi. 5. We, 
being many, are one body ; or, we, the many, o wodAdo ev 
TwWUA ETE. And again, 1 Cor. Ko Lifmev owaa oc TOAD EoLEV, 
And the same which the apostle had spoken of in the pre- 
ceding chapter. (Rom. iv. 18. compared with Gen. xv. 5.) 

Dr. T. insists much on 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22. “ For since 
by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of 
the dead; for asin Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be 
made alive ;” to confirm his suppositions, that the apostle 
in the 5th of Romans, speaking of the death and condem- 
nation which come by da has respect only to the death 
we all die, when this life ends: and that by the justifica- 
tion and life which come by Christ, he has respect only to 
the general resurrection at the last day. But it is obsery- 
able, that his argument is wholly built on these two sup- 
positions, viz. First, that the resurrection meant by the 
apostle, 1 Cor. xv. is the resurrection of al/ mankind, both 
just and unjust. Secondly, That the opposite consequences 
of Adum’s sin, and Christ’s obedience, in Rom. v. are the 
very same, neither more nor less, than are spoken of there. 
But there are no grounds for supposmg either of these 
things to be true. 

1. There is no evidence, that the resurrection there 
spoken of, relates both to the just and unjust ; but abun- 
dant evidence of the contrary. The resurrection of the 
wicked is seldom mentioned in the New Testament, and 
rarely included in the meaning of the word; it being 
esteemed not worthy to be called a rising to life, being 
only for a great increase of the misery and darkness of 
eternal death: and therefore by the resurrection is most 
commonly meant a rising to life and happiness.{ The 
saints are called the chiliren of the resurrection, as Dr. T. 
observes in his note on Rom. viii. 11. And it is exceed- 
ing evident, that it is the resurrection to life and happi- 
ness, which the apostle is speaking of in 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22. 
As in itaes by each of the three foregoing verses. Ver. 
18. “Then they which are fallen asleep in Christ (i. e. the 
saints) are perished.” Ver. 19.“ If in this life only we 
(Christians or apostles) have hope in Christ, (and have no 
resurrection and eternal life to hope for,) we are of all men 
most miserable.” Ver. 20. “ But now is Christ risen from 
the dead, and is become the first-fruits of them that slept.” 
He is the forerunner and first-fruits only with respect to 
them that are his; who are to follow him, and partake 
with him in the glory and happiness of his resurrection : 
but he is not the first-fruits of them that shall come forth 
to the resurrection of damnation. It also appears by the 
verse immediately following, ver. 23. “ But every man in 
samees 60, 61. See also contents of this paragraph, in his notes on the 

+ Notes on the epistle, page 284. 
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his own order; Christ the first-fruits, and afterwards they 
that are Christ’s, at his coming.” The same is plain by 
what is said in verse 29---32. and by all that is said from 
the 35th verse to the end of the chapter, for twenty-three 
verses together: it there expressly appears, that the apostle 
is speaking only of a rising to glory, with a glorious body, 
as the little grain that is sown, being quickened, rises a 
beautiful flourishing plant. He there speaks of the differ- 
ent degrees of glory among them that shall rise, and com- 
nares it to the different degrees of glory among the celestial 
fennticaviess The resurrection he treats of, is expressly, 
being raised in incorruption, in glory, in power, with a 
spiritual body, having the image of the second man, the 
spiritual and heavenly Adam: a resurrection wherein this 
corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal put on 
immortality, ad death be swallowed up in victory, and the 
saints gloriously triumph over that last enemy. Dr. T 
himself says what is in effect owning that the resurrection 
here spoken of is only of the righteous ; for it is expressly 
a resurrection ev adavacca, and agOapora, (ver 53, and 42.) 
But Dr. T. says, These are never attributed to the wicked 
in Scripture. So that when the apostle says here, “ As in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive ;” it is 
as much as if he had said, As in Adam we all die, and our 
bodies are sown in corruption, in dishonour, and in weak- 
ness: soin Christ we all (we Christians, whom I have been 
all along speaking of ) shall be raised in power, glory, and 
incorruption, spiritual and heavenly, conformed to the 
second Adam. Jor as we have borne the wnage of the 
earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly, ver. 
49. Which clearly explains and determines his meaning 
in ver. 21, 22. 

2. There is no evidence, that the benefit by the second 
Adam, spoken of in Rom. v. is the very same (containing 
neither more nor less) as the resurrection spoken of in 
1 Cor. xv. It is no evidence of it, that the benefit is 
opposed to the death that comes by the first Adam, in like 
manner in both places. The resurrection to eternal life, 
though it be not the whole of that salvation and happiness 
which comes by the second Adam, yet is it that = eee 
this salvation is principally obtained. The time of the 
saints’ glorious resurrection is often spoken of as the proper 
time of their salvation, The day of their redemption, the 
time of their adoption, glory, and recompence.|| All that 
happiness which 1s given before, is only a prelibation and 
earnest of their great reward. Well therefore may that 
consummate salvation bestowed on them, he set in oppo- 
sition to the death and ruin which comes by the first 
Adam, in like manner as the whole of their salvation is 
opposed to the same in Rom.v. Dr. T. himself observes,{ 
That the revival and resurrection of the body, is frequently 
put for our advancement to eternal life. It being the high- 
est part, it is often put for the whole. 

1is notion, as if the justification, righteousness, and life 
spoken of in Rom. vy. implied the resurrection of damna- 
tion, is not only without ground from Scripture, but con- 
trary to reason. For those are there spoken of as great 
benefits, by the grace and free gift of God: but this is the 
contrary, in the highest degree possible ; the most con- 
summate calamity. To obviate this, our author supposes 
the resurrection of all to be a great benefit in itself, though 
turned into a calamity by the sin and folly of obstinate sin- 
ners, who abuse God’s goodness. But the far greater part 
of mankind, since Adam, have never had opportunity to 
abuse this goodness, it having never been made known to 
them. Men cannot abuse a kindness, which they never 
had either in possession, promise, offer, or some intima- 
tion: but a resurrection is made known only by divine 
revelation which few comparatively have enjoyed. So that 
as to such wicked men as die in lands of darkness, if their 
resurrection comes at all by Christ, it comes from him, 
and ¢o them, only as a curse, and not a blessing ;_ for it 
never comes to them at all by any conveyance, grant, pro- 
mise, or offer, or any thing by which they can claim it, or 


know any thing of it, till it comes as an infinite calamity, 
past all remedy. 


; Note on Rom. viii. 27. 
|| As in Luke xiv. 14. and xxi. 28. Rom. viii. 23. Eph. iv. 30. Colos. iii, 


4, 2 Thess. i.7. 2 Tim. iv. 8 1 Pet. i. 13.and v 4. 1 John iii. 2. and 
other places. 
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_ VIII. In a peculiar manner is there an unreasonable 
violence used m our author’s explanation of the words 
sinners and sinned, in the paragraph before us. He says, 
“These words, By one nutn’s nae edience many were made 
sinners, mean neither more nor less, than that by one man’s 
disobedience, the many were made subject to death, by 
the judicial act of God.”* And he says in the same place, 
“ By death, most certainly, is meant no other than the 
death and mortality common to all mankind.” And 
those words, ver. 12. “ For that all have sinned,” he thus 
explains, “ All men became sinners, as all mankind are 
brought into a state of suffering.”+ Here I observe, 

1. The main thing, by which he justifies such interpre- 
tations, is, that sin, in various instances, is used for suffer- 
ig, in the Old Testament. To which I reply; though 
it be true, that the original word (sym) signifies both sin, 
and a sin-offering—and though this, and some other 
Hebrew words which signify sin, iniquity, and wickedness, 
are sometimes put for the effect or punishment of iniquity, 
by ametonymy of the cause for the effect—yet it does not 
appear, that these words are ever used for suffering, where 
that suffering is not a punishment, or a fruit of God’s anger 


for sin. And therefore none of the instances he mentions, 
come up to his purpose. When Lo¢ is commanded to 
leave Sodom, that he might not be consumed in the 


iniquity of the city, meaning in that fire which was the ef 
Ject and punishment of the iniquity of the city; this is 
quite unother thing, than if that fire came on the city in 
general, as no punishment at all, nor as any fruit of a 
charge of iniquity, but as a token of God’s favour to the 
inhabitants. For according to Dr. T. the death of man- 
kind is introduced only as a benefit, from a covenant of 
grace. And especially is this quite another thing, than if, 
in the expression used, the iniquity had been ascribed to 
Lot ; and God, instead of saying, Lest thou be consumed 
in the iniquity of the city, had said, Lest thou be consumed 
in thine iniquity, or, Lest thou sin, or be made a sinner. 
Whereas the expression is such, as expressly removes the 
iniquity spoken of from Lo?, and fixes it on the city. The 
place cited by our author in Jer. li. is exactly parallel. 
And as to what Abimelech says to Abraham, “ What have 
I offended thee, that thou hast brought on me, and on my 
kingdom, a great sin?” It is manifest, Abimelech was 
afraid that God was angry for what he had done to Sarah ; 
or would have been angry with him, if he had done what 
he was about to do, as imputing sin to him for it. Which 
is a quite different thing fon calling some calamity, sin, 
under no notion of its being any punishment of sin, nor in 
the least degree from God’s displeasure. And so with re- 
gard to every place our author cites in the margin, it is 
plain, that what is meant in each of them, is the punish- 
ment of sin, and not some suffering which is no punish- 
ment at all. And as to the instances he mentions in his 
Supplement, (p. 8.) the two that look most favourable to 
his design are those in Gen. xxxi. 39. and 2 Kings vii. 9. 
With respect to the former, where Jacub says, that which 
was torn of beasts, (m3%M® 9238,) I bare the loss of it. Dr. 
T. is pleased to translate it, I was the sinner ; but properly 
rendered, it is, I expiated i¢ ; the verb in Pihel_ properly 
signifying to expiate ; and the plain meaning is, I bore the 
blame of it, and was obliged to pay for it, as being supposed 
to be lost through my fault or neglect : which is a quite 
different thing from suffering without any supposition of 
fault. And as to the latter place, where the lepers say, 
this day is a day of good tidings, and we hold our peace : 
if we tarry till morning some mischief will befall us : in the 
Hebrew itis (py N82») iniquity will find us, that is, some 
punishment of our fault will come upon us. Elsewhere 
such phrases are used, as your iniquity will find you out, 
and the like. But certainly this is a different thing from 
suffering without fault, or supposition of fault. And it 
does not appear, that the verb in Hiphil, (y’w77) render- 
ed to condemn, is ever put for condemn, in any other sense 
than for sin, or guilt, or supposed guilt belonging to the 
subject condemned. ‘This word is used in the participle 
of Hiphil, to signify conpEmMNING, in Prov. xvii. 15. “ He 
that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the just, 
even both are an abomination to the Lord.” This Dr. T. 
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observes, as if it were to his purpose, when he is endea- 
vouring to show, that in this place (Rom. v.) the apostle 
speaks of God himself as crams the just, or perfectly 
innocent, in a parallel signification of terms. Nor is any 
Instance produced, wherein the verb sin, which is used by 
the apostle when he says, all have sinned, is any where used 
in our author’s sense, for being brought into a state of 
suffering, and that not as a punishment for sin, or as any 
thing arising from God’s displeasure ; much less for be- 
ing the subject of what comes only as the fruit of divine 
love, and as a benefit of the nicuest Naturr.§ Nor can 
a ee like this sense of the verb be found in the whole 
ible. 

2. Ifthere had been any thing like such an use of the 
words sin and sinner, as our author supposes, in the Old 
Testament, it is evident that such an use of them is quite 
alien from the language of the New Testument. Where 
can an instance be produced of any thing like it, in any 
one place, besides what is pretended in this? and par- 
ticularly in any of this apostle’s writings? We have 
enough of his writings, by which to learn his way of speak- 
ing about sin, condemnation, punishment, death, and suffer- 
ing. We wrote much more of the New Testament than 
any other person. He very often has occasion to speak 
of condemnation : but where does he express it by such a 
phrase as being made sinners? apectally how far is he 
elsewhere from using such a phrase, to signify being con- 
demned without guilt, or any imputation or supposition of 
guilt? Vastly more still is it remote from his language, 
so to use the verb sin, and to say, man sinneth, or has sin- 
ned, though hereby meaning nothing more nor less, than 
that he, by a judicial uct, is condemned, according to a dis- 
pensation of grace, to receive a great fuvour! We abun- 
dantly uses the words sin and sinner ; his writings are full 
of such terms; but where else does he use them in such 
a sense? He has much occasion in his epistles to speak 
of death, temporal and eternal; to speak of suffering of 
all kinds, in this world, and the world to come: but 
where does he call these things sem? or denominate inno- 
cent men sinners, meaning, that they are brought into a 
state of suffering? If the apostle, because he was a Jew, 
was so addicted to the Hebrew idiom, as thus in one para- 
graph to repeat this particular Hebraism, which, at most, 
is comparatively rare even in the Old Testament; is it 
not strange, that never any thing like it should aes any 
where else in his writings? and especially, that he should 
never fall into such a way of speaking in his epistle to the 
Hebrews, written to Jews only, who were most used to the 
Hebrew idiom? And why does Christ never use such 
language in any of his speeches, though he was born and 
brought up among the Jews, and delivered almost all his 
speeches to Jews only? And why do none of the other 

ew-J'estament writers ever use it, who were all born and 
educated Jews, (excepting perhaps Luke,) and some of 
them wrote especially for the benefit of the Jews? 

It is worthy to be observed, what liberty is taken and 
boldness is used with this apostle. Such words as 
auaptoNos, apaptavw, Kpiua, KaTakpima, dikacow, dikKatwors, ALE 
abundantly used by him elsewhere in this and other 
epistles, when speaking, as here, of Christ’s redemption 
and atonement, the general sinfulness of mankind, the 
condemnation of sinners, the justification by Christ, 
death as the consequence of sin, and restoration to life by 
Christ ; yet no where are any of these words used, but in 
a sense very remote from what is supposed by Dr. T. 
however, in this place, it seems, these terms must have a 
distinguished singular sense annexed to them! A new 
language must be coined for the apostle, to. which he is 
evidently quite unused, for the sake of evading this clear, 
precise, and abundant testimony of his, to the doctrine of 
original sin. ‘eames: ; 

3, To put such a sense on the word sin, in this place, 
is not only to make the apostle greatly disagree with him- 
self in the language he uses every where else, but also im 
this very passage. le often here uses the word sin, and 
other words plainly of the same import, such as ¢ransyres- 
sion, disobedience, offence. Nothing can be more evident, 
than that these are used as several names of the same 
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thing; for they are used interchangeably, and put one for 
another. And these words are used no less than seventeen 
times in this one paragraph. Perhaps we shall find no 
place in the whole Bible, m which the word si, and other 
words plainly synonymous, are used so often in so little 
compass: and in all these instances, in the proper sense, 
as signifying moral evil, and even so understood by Dr. 
T’. himself, (as appears by his own exposition,) but only 
in these two places, (ver. 12, 19.) where, in the midst of 
all, to evade a clear evidence of the doctrine of original 
sin, another meaning must be found out, and it must be 
supposed that the apostle uses the word in a sense entirely 
different, signifying something that neither splies nor sup- 
poses any moral evil at all in the subject. ; 

Ilere it is very remarkable, how the gentleman who so 
greatly insisted upon it, that the word death must needs 
be understood in the same sense throughout this para- 

raph; yea, that it is evidently, clearly, and infallibly so, 
inasmuch as the apostle is still discoursing on the same 
subject; yet can, without the least difficulty, suppose the 
word sin, to be used so differently in the very same 
passage, wherein the apostle is discoursing on the same 
thing. Let us take that one instance in ver. 12. “ Where- 
fore as by one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned.” Here, by sim, implied in the word sinned, in the 
end of the sentence, our author understands something 
perfectly and altogether diverse from what is meant by the 
word sin, twice in the former part of the very same sen- 
tence, of which this latter part is the explication. And a 
sense entirely different from the use of the word twice in 
the next sentence, wherein the apostle is still most plainly 
discoursing on the same subject, as is not denied. And so 
our author himself understands ver. 14. Afterwards (ver. 
19.) the apostle uses the word sinners, which our author 
supposes to be in a somewhat different sense still. So that 
here is the utmost violence of the kind that ean be con- 
ceived of, to make out a scheme against the plainest 
evidence, in changing the meaning of a word backward 
and forward in one paragraph, all about one thing, and in 
different parts of the same sentence, occurring in quick 
repetitions, with a variety of other synonymous words to 
fix its signification. To which we may add, the con- 
tinued use of the word in all the preceding and subse- 
quent parts of this fey in none of which places is it 
mretended, but that the word is used in the proper sense, 
ie our author in his paraphrase and notes on the whole 
epistle.* 

But indeed we need go no further than ver. 12. What 
the apostle means by sin, in the latter part of the verse, 
is evident, by comparing it with the former part; the 
last clause being exegetical of the first. “ Wherefore, 
as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that (or unto 
which) all have sinned.” Here sin and death are so spoken 
of in the former and in the latter part that the same things 
are clearly meant by the terms in both parts. Besides, to 
interpret sinning, here, by falling under the suffering of 
death, is yet the more violent and unreasonable, because 
the apostle in this very place once and again distinguishes 
between sin and death; plainly speaking of one as the 
effect, and the other the cause. So in the 21st verse, 
“that as sim hath reigned unto death ;” and in the 12th 
verse, “sin entered into the world, and death by sin.” And 
this plain distinction holds through all the discourse, as 
between death and the offence, ver. 15. and ver. 17. and 
between the offence and condemnation, ver. 18. 

4. Though we should omit the consideration of the 
manner in which the apostle uses the words, sin, sinned, 
&c. in other places, and in other parts of this discourse, 
yet Dr. T.’s interpretation of them would be very absurd. 

‘The case stands thus: according to Ais exposition, we 


* Agreeably to his manner, our author, in explaining the 7th chap. of 
Nomans, understands the pronoun I, or me, used by the apostle in that one 
continued discourse, in vo less than six different senses. He takes it in the 
Ist ver. to signify the apostle Paul himself. In the 8, 9, 10, and 1] 1th verses, 
for the people of the Jews, through all ages, both before and after Moses, 
especially the carnal ungodly part of them. In the 13th ver. for an object- 
ing Jew, entering into a dialogue with the apostle. In the 15, 16, 17, 20, 
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are said to have sinned by an active verb, as though we 
had actively sinned ; yet this is not spoken truly and pro- 
perly, but it is — figuratively for our becoming sinners 
passively, our being made or constituted sinners. Yet 
again, not that we do truly become sinners passively, or are 
really made sinners, by any thing that God does; this also 
is only a figurative or tropical representation; and the 
meaning is only, we are condemned, and treated as IF we 
were sinners. Not indeed that we are properly condemnrd, 
for God never truly condemns the innocent; but this also 
is only a figurative representation of the thing. It is but 
as it were condemning ; because it is appointing to death, 
a terrible evil, as if it were a punishment. But then, in 
reality, here is no appointment to a terrible evil, or any 
evil at all; but truly to a benefit, a great benefit ; and so 
in representing death as a punishment, another figure is 
used, and an exceeding bold one; for, as we are ap- 
pointed to it, itis so far from being an evil or punishment, 
that it is really a favour, and that of the highest nature, 
appointed by mere grace and love, though it seems to be 
a calamity. ; 

Thus we have tropes and figures multiplied, one upon 
another; and all in that one word, sinned; according to 
the manner, as it is supposed, in which the apostle uses 
it. We have a figurative representation , not of a reality, 
but of a figurative representation. Neither is this a repre- 
sentation of a reality, but of another thing that still is but 
a figurative representation of something else: yea, even 
this something else is still but a figure, and one that is very 
harsh and far-fetched. So that here we have a figure to 
represent a figure, even a figure of a figure, representing 
some very remote fivure, which most obscurely represents 
the thing intended ; if the most terrible evil can indeed be 
said at all to represent the contrary good of the highest kind. 
And now, what cannot be made of any place of Scripture, 
in such a way as this? And is there any hope of ever 
deciding any controversy by the Scripture,in the way ot 
using such a licence in order to force it to a compliance 
with our own schemes? If the apostle indeed uses lan- 
guage after so strange a manner in this place, it is perhaps 
such an instance, as not only there is not the like in all the 
Bible besides, but perhaps in no writing whatsoever. And 
this, not in any parabolical, visionary, or prophetic de- 
scription, in which difficult and obscure representations 
are wont to be made; nor in a dramatic or poetical repre- 
sentation, in which a great licence is often taken, and bold 
figures are commonly to be expected. But it is in a 
familiar letter, wherein the apostle is delivering gospel-in- 
struction, as a minister of the New Testament: and 
wherein, as he professes, he delivers divine truth with- 
out the vail of ancient figures and similitudes, and uses 
great plainness of speech. And in a discourse that is 
wholly didactic, narrative, and argumentative; evidently 
setting himself to explain the doctrine he is upon, in the 
reason and nature of it, with a great variety of expressions, 
turning it as it were on every side, to make his meaning 
plain, and to fix in his readers the exact notion of what he 
mtends. Dr. T. himself observes,+ “ This apostle takes 
great care to guard and explain every part of his subject : 
and I may venture to say, he has left no part of it unex- 
plained or unguarded. Never was an author more exact 
and cautious in this than he. Sometimes he writes notes 
on a sentence liable to exception, and wanting explana- 
tion.” Now I think, this care and exactness of the apostle 
no where appears more than in the place we are upon. 
Nay, I scarcely know another instance equal to this, at the 
apostle’s care to be well understood, by being very par- 
ticular, explicit, and precise, setting the matter forth in 
every light, going over and over again with his doctrine, 
clearly to exhibit, and fully to settle and determine the 
thing at which he aims. 


and latter part of the 25th ver. it is understood in two different senses, for 
two I's in the same person ; one, a man’s reason; and the other, his passions 
and carnal appetites. And in the 7th and former part of the last verse, for 
us Christians in general; or, for ail that enjoy the word of God, the law and 
the gospel: and these different senses, the most of them strangely inter 
mixed and interchanged backwards and forwards. 
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Secr. IL. THE TRUE SCOPE 


SECT. I. 


Some observations on the connexions, scope, and sense of’ 
this remarkable puragraph, Rom.v. 12, &c. With some 
reflections on the evidence which we here have of the 
doctrine of original sin. ‘ 


Tue connexion of this remarkable paragraph with the 
foregoing discourse in this epistle, is not obscure and dif- 
ficult, nor to be sought for at a distance. It may be 
plainly seen, only by a general glance on what goes before, 
from the beginning of the epistle : and indeed what is said 
immediately before in the same chapter, leads directly to 
it. ‘The apostle in the preceding part of this epistle had 
largely treated of the sinfulness and misery of all mankind, 
Jews as well as Gentiles. He had particularly spoken of 
the depravity and ruin of mankind in their natural state, in 
the foregoing part of this chapter; representing them as 
being sinners, ungodly, enemies, exposed to divine wrath, 
and without strength. ‘This naturally leads him to observe, 
how this so great and deplorable an event came to pass ; 
how this universal sin and ruin came into the world. And 
with regard to the Jews in particular, though they might 
allow the doctrine of original sin in profession, they were 
strongly prejudiced against what was implied in it, or evi- 
dently followed from it, with regard to themselves. In this 
respect they were prejudiced against the doctrine of uni- 
versal sinfulness, and exposedness to wrath by nature, look- 
ing on themselves as by nature holy, and favourites of 
God, because they were the children of Abraham; and 
with them the apostle had laboured most in the foregoing 
part of the epistle, to convince them of their being by nature 
as sinful, and as much the children of wrath, as the Gen- 
tiles: it was therefore exceeding proper, and what the 
apostle’s design most naturally led him to, that they should 
take off their eyes from their father Abraham, their father in 
distinction from other nations, and direct them to their father 
Adam, who was the common father of mankind, equally of 
Jews and Gentiles. And when he had entered on this 
doctrine of the derivation of sin and death, to all mankind 
from Adam, no wonder if he thought it needful to be some- 
what particular in it, seeing he wrote to Jewsand Gentiles ; 
the former of which had been brought up under the pre- 
judices of a proud opinion of themselves, as a holy people 

y nature, and the latter had been educated in total igno- 
rance. 

Again, the apostle had, from the beginning of the epistle, 
been endeavouring to evince the absolute dependence of all 
mankind on the free grace of Gon for salvation, and the 
greatness of this grace ; and particularly in the former part 
of this chapter. The greatness of this grace he shows espe- 

- cially by two things. (1.) The universal corruption and 
misery of mankind ; as in all the foregoing chapters, and in 
several preceding verses of this chapter, (ver. 6—10.) (2.) 
The greatness of the benefits which believers receive, and 
the greatness of the glory for which they hope. So 
especially in ver. 1—5, and 11th of this chapter. And 
here, ver. 12, to the end, he still pursues the same design 
of magnifying the grace of God, in the favour, life, and hap- 
piness which believers in Christ receive ; speaking here of 
the grace of God, the gift by grace, the abounding of grace, 
and the reign of grace. And he still sets forth the freedom 
and riches of grace by the same two arguments, vz. The 
universal sinfulness and ruin of mankind, all having sinned, 
all being naturally exposed to death, judgment, and con- 
demnation ; and the exceeding greatness of the benefit re- 
ceived, being far greater than the misery which comes by 
the first Adam, and abounding beyond it. And it is by no 
means consistent with the apostle’s scope, to suppose, that 
the benefit which we have by Christ, as the antitype of 
Adam, here mainly insisted on, is without any grace at all, 
being only a restoration to life of such as never deserved 
death. ; 

Another thing observable in the apostle’s grand scope 
from the beginning of the epistle, is, that he endeavours to 
show the greatness and absoluteness of dependence on the 
redemption and righteousness of Curist, for justification 
aud life, that he might magnify and exalt the Redeemer ; in 
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which design his whole heart was swallowed up, and may 
be looked upon as the main design of the whole episile. 
And this is what he had been upon in the preceding part 
of this chapter, inferring it from the same argument, even 
the utter sinfulness and rain of all men. And he is evi- 
dently still on the same thing from the 12th verse to the 
end; speaking of the same justification and righteousness, 
which he had dwelt on before, and not another totally 
diverse. No wonder, when the apostle is treating so fully 
and largely of our restoration, righteousness, and life by 
Christ, that he is led by it to consider our fall, sin, death, 
and ruin by Adam ; and to observe wherein these two op- 
posite heads of mankind agree, and wherein they differ, in 
the manner of conveyance of opposite influences and com- 
munications from each. 

Thus, if the place be understood, as it used to be under- 
stood by orthodox divines, the whole stands in a natural, 
easy, and clear connexion with the preceding part of the 
chapter, and all the former part of the epistle; and in a 
plain agreement with the express design of all that the 
apostle had been saying; and also in connexion with the 
words last before spoken, as introduced by the two imme- 
diately preceding verses, where he is speaking of our justi- 
fication, reconciliation, and salvation by Christ ; which 
leads the apostle directly to observe, how, on the contrary, 
we have sin and death by Adam. ‘Taking this discourse of 
the apostle in its true and plain sense, there is no need of 
great extent of learning, or depth of criticism, to find out 
the connexion. But if it be understood in Dr. T.’s sense, 
the plain scope and connexion are wholly lost, and there 
was truly need of skill in criticism, and the art of discern- 
ing, beyond or at least different from that of former divines, 
and a faculty of seeing what other men’s sight could not 
reach, in order to find out the connexion. 

What has been already observed, may suffice to show 
the apostle’s general scope in this place. But yet there 
seem to be some other things to which he alludes in several 
expressions. As particularly the Jews had a very super- 
stitious and extravagant notion of their law, delivered by 
Moses ; as if it were the prime, grand, and indeed only rule 
of God’s proceeding with mankind as their judge, both in 
their justification and condemnation, or from whence all, 
both sin and righteousness, was imputed ; and had no con- 
sideration of the law of nature, written in the hearts of the 
Gentiles, and of all mankind. Herein they ascribed in- 
finitely too much to their particular law, beyond the true 
design of it. They made their boast of the law ; as if their 
being distinguished from all other nations by that great 
privilege, the giving of the law, sufficiently made them a 
holy people, and God’s children. This notion of theirs the 
apostle evidently refers to, chap. 11.13, 17—19. and indeed 
through that whole chapter. They looked on the law of 
Moses as intended to be the only rule and means of justi- 
fication; and as such, trusted in the works of the law, 
especially cireumcision ; which appears by the third chap- 
ter. But as for the Gentiles, they looked on them as by 
nature sinners, and children of wrath ; because born of un- 
circumcised parents, and aliens from their law, and who 
themselves did not know, profess, and submit to the law of 
Moses, become proselytes, and receive circumcision. What 
they esteemed the sum of their wickedness, and condem- 
nation, was, that they did not turn Jews, and act as Jews.* 
To this notion the apostle has a plain respect, and endea- 
vours to convince them of its falseness, in chap. 11. 12—16. 
And he has a manifest regard again to the same thing here. 
(Chap. v. 12—14.) Which may lead us the more clearly to 
see the true sense of those verses ; about the sense of which 
is the main controversy, and the meaning of which being 
determined, it will settle the meaning of every other con- 
troverted expression through the whole discourse. | 

Dr. T. misrepresents the apostle’s argument in these 
verses ; which, as has been demonstrated, is in his sense 
altogether vain and impertinent. He supposes, the thing 
which the apostle mainly intends to prove, 1s, that death 
or mortality does not come on mankind by personal sin ; 
and that he would prove it by this medium, that death 
reigned when there was no /aw in being which threatened 
personal sin with death. It is acknowledged, that this is 
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implied, even that death came into the world by Adam’s 
sin: yet this is not the main thing the a ostle designs to 
prove. But his main point evidently is, that sun and guilt, 
and just exposedness to death and ruin, came into the world 
by Adam’s sin; as righteousness, justification, and a title 
to eternal life come by Christ. hich point he confirms 
by this consideration, that from the very time when Adam 
sinned, sin, guilt, and desert of ruin, became universal in 
the world, long before the law given by Moses to the Jew- 
ish nation had any being. F 

The apostle’s remark, that sin entered into the world by 
one man, who was the father of the whole human race, was 
an observation which afforded proper instruction for the 
Jews, who looked on themselves as an holy people, be- 
cause they had the law of Moses, and were the children of 
Abraham, an holy father ; while they looked on other na- 
tions as by nature unholy and sinners, because they were 
not Abraham’s children. He leads them up to a higher 
ancestor than this patriarch, even to Adam, who being 
equally the father of Jews and Gentiles, both alike come 
from a sinful father ; from whom guilt and pollution were 
derived alike to all mankind. And this the apostle proves 
by an argument, which of all that could possibly be in- 
vented, tended the most briefly and directly to convince 
the Jews; even by this reflection, that death had come 
equally on all mankind from Adum’s time, and that the 
posterity of Abraham were equally subject to it with the 
rest of the world. This was apparent in fact, a thing they 
all knew. And the Jews had always been taught, that 
death (which began in the destruction of the body, and of 
this present life) was the proper punishment of sin. This 
they were taught in Moses’s history of Adam, and God’s 
first threatening of punishment for sin, and by the constant 
doctrine of the law and the prophets ; as already observed. 

And the apostle’s observation—that sin was in the 
world long before the daw was given, and was as universal 
in the world from the times of Adam, as it had been among 
the heathen since the law of Moses—showed plainly, that 
the Jews were quite mistaken in their notion of their par- 
ticular law ; and that the daw which is the original and 
universal rule of righteousness and judgment for all man- 
kind, was another law, of far more ancient date, even the 
law of nature. This began as early as the human nature 
began, and was established with the first father of man- 
kind, and in him with the whole race. The positive pre- 
cept of abstaining from the forbidden fruit, was given for 
the trial of his compliance with this law of nature; of 
which the main rule is supreme regard to God and his 
will. And the apostle proves that it must be thus, because 
if the law of Moses had been the highest rule of judgment, 
and if there had not been a superior, prior, divine rule 
established, mankind in general would not have been 
judged and condemned as sinners, before that was given, 
(for “sin is not imputed, when there is no law,”) as it is 
apparent in fact they were, because death reigned before 
that time, even from the time of Adam. 

It may be observed, that the apostle, both in this epistle, 
and in that to the Galatians, endeavours to convince the 
Jews of these two things, in opposition to the notions and 
prejudices they had entertained concerning their law. (1.) 
That it never was intended to be the covenant, or method 
by which they should actually be justified. (2.) That it 
was not the highest and universal rule or law, by which 
mankind in general, and particularly the heathen world, 
were condemned. And he proves both by similar argu- 
ments.—He proves, that the law of Moses was not the 
covenant, by which any of mankind were to obtain justi- 
fication, because that covenant was of older date, being ex- 
yressly established in the time of Abraham, and Abraham 
himealt was justified by it. This argument the apostle par- 
ticularly handles in the third chapter of Ga/atians, particu- 
larly in ver. 17—19. and especially in Rom. iv. 13—15. 
Ile proves also, that the law of Moses was not the prime 
rule of judgment, by which mankind in general, and par- 
ticularly the heathen world, were condemned. And this he 
proves also the same way, viz. by showing this to be of 
older date than that law, and that it was established with 
Adam. Now, these things tended to lead the Jews to right 
notions of their law, not as the intended method of justi- 
Jication, nor as the original and universal rule of condemna- 
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tion, but something superadded to both ; superadded to the 
latter, to illustrate and confirm it, that the offence might 
abound ; and superadded to the former, to be as a school- 
master, to prepare men for its benefits, and to magnify 
divine grace in it, that this might much more abound. 

The chief occasion of obscurity and difficulty, attending 
the scope and connexion of the various clauses of this dis- 
course, particularly in the 13th and “14th verses, is that 
there are ¢wo things (although closely connected) which 
the apostle has in view at once. He would illustrate the 
grand point he had been upon from the beginning, even 


justification through Christ’s righteousness alone, by show- 


ing how we are originally in a sinful miserable state, how 
we derive this sin and misery from Adam, and how we are 
delivered and justified by Christ as a second Adam. At 
the same time he would confute those foolish and corrupt 
notions of the Jews, about their nation, and their law, which 
were very inconsistent with these doctrines. And he here 
endeavours to establish, at once, these two things in oppo- 
sition to those Jewish notions. 

(1.) That it is our natural relation to Adam, and not to 
Abraham, which determines our native moral state; and 
that, therefore, being natural children of Abraham, will not 
make us by nature holy in the sight of God, since we are 
the natural seed of sinful Adam. Nor does the Gentiles 
being not descended from Abraham, denominate them 
sinners, any more than the Jews, seeing both alike are de- 
scended from Adam. 

(2.) That the law of Moses is not the prime and general 
law and rule of judgment for mankind, to condemn them, 
and denominate them sinners ; but that the state they are 
in with regard to a higher, more ancient, and universal law, 
determines them in general to be simmers in the sight of 
God, and liable to be condemned as such. Which obser- 
vation is, in many respects, to the apostle’s purpose; par- 
ticularly in this respect, that if the Jews were convinced, 
that the law, which was the prime rule of condemnation, was 
given to all, was common to all mankind, and that all fell 
under condemnation through: the violation of that law by 
the common father of all, both Jews and Gentiles, then 
they would be led more easily and naturally to believe, 
that the method of justification, which God had establish- 
ed, also extended equally to al/ mankind: and that the 
Messiah, by whom we have this justification, is appointed, 
as Adam was, for a common head to all, both Jews and 
Gentiles—The apostle aiming to confute the Jewish no- 
tion, is the principal occasion of those words in the 13th 
verse, “ for until the law, sin was in the world; but sin is 
not imputed, when there is no law.” 

As to the import of that expression, “even over them 
that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression,” not only is the thing signified, in Dr. T.’s sense - 
of it, not true; or if it had been true, would have been im- 
pertinent, as has been shown: but his interpretation is, 
otherwise, very much strazned and unnatural. According 
to him, “ by sinning after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression,” is not meant any similitude of the act of sinning, 
nor of the command sinned against, nor properly any cir- 
cumstance of the siz; but only the similitude of a cireum- 
stance of the command, viz. the threatening with which it 
is attended. A far-fetched thing, truly, to be called a 
similitude of sinning! Besides, this expression in sucha 
meaning, 1s only a needless, impertinent, and awkward 
repetition of the same thing, which it is supposed the 
apostle had observed in the foregoing verse, even after he 
had proceeded another step in the series of his discourse. 
As thus, in the foregoing verse the apostle had plainly laid 
down his argument, (as our author understands it,) by 
which he would prove, that death did not come by personal 
sin, viz. because death reigned before any law, threatening 
death for personal sin, was in being: so that the sin then 
committed was against no law, threatening death for per- 
sonal sin. Having laid this down, the apostle leaves this 
part of his argument, and proceeds another step, neverthe- 
less death reigned from Adam to Moses: and then returns, 
In a strange unnatural manner, and repeats that argument 
or assertion again, but only more obscurely than before, 
in these words, even over them that had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression ; i. e. over them that 
had not sinned against a law threatening death for personal 
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sin. Which is just the same thing as if the apostle had 
said, “ they that sinned before ‘he law, did not sin against 
a law threatening death for personal sin; for there was no 
such law for any to sin against at that time: nevertheless 
death reigned at that time, even over such as did not sin 
against a law threatening death for personal sin.” Which 
latter clause adds nothing to the premises, and tends no- 
thing to illustrate what was said before, but rather to ob- 
scure and darken it. The particle (ac) even, when prefixed 
in this manner, is used to signify something additional, 
some advance in the sense or argument; implying, that 
the words following express something more, or express the 
same thing more fully, plainly, or forcibly. But to unite 
two clauses by such a particle, in such a manner, when 
there is nothing besides a flat repetition, with no super- 
added sense or force, but rather a greater uncertainty and 
obscurity, would be very unusual, and indeed very absurd. 
I can see no reason why we should be dissatisfied with 
that explanation of this clause, which has more commonly 
been given, wiz. That by them who have not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression, are meant infants ; 
who, though they have indeed sinned in Adam, vet never 
sinned as Adam did, by actually transgressing in their own 
persons ; unless it be, that this interpretation is too old, 
and too common. It was well understood by those to 
whom the apostle wrote, that vast numbers had died in 
infancy, within that period of which he speaks, particularly 
in the time of the deluge. And it would be strange, that 
the apostle should not have the case of such infants in his 
mind ; even supposing his scope were what our author 
supposes, and he had only intended to prove that death 
did not come on mankind for their personal sin. How 
directly would it have served the purpose of proving this, 
to have mentioned so great a part of mankind who are sub- 
ject to death, and who, all know, never committed any sin 
in their own persons! How much more plain and easy the 
roof of the point by that, than to go round about, as Dr. 
- supposes, and bring in a thing so dark and uncertain as 
this, that God never would bring death on all mankind 
for personal sin (though they had personal sin) without an 
express revealed constitution ; and then to observe, that 
there was no revealed constitution of this nature from 
Adam to Moses—which also seems to be an assertion 
without any plain evidence—and then to infer, that it 
must needs be so, that it could come only on occasion of 
Adam’s sin, though not for his sin, or as any punishment 
of it; which inference also is very dark and unintelligible. 
If the apostle in this place meant those who never sinned 
by their personal act, it is not strange that he should ex- 
press this by their not sinning after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression. We read of two ways of men being 
like Adam, or in which a similitude to him is ascribed to 
men: one is, being begotten or born in his wnage or tike- 
ness, Gen. v. 3. Another is, transgressing God’s covenant 
or law, like him, Uos. vi. 7. They, like Adam, (so, in the 
Heb. and Vulg. Lat.) have transgressed the covenant. In- 
fants have the former similitude, but not the latter. And 
it was very natural, when the apostle would infer that in- 
fants become sinners by that one act and offence of Adam, 
to observe, that they had not renewed the act of sin them- 
selves, by any second instance of a like sort. And such 
might be the state of language among Jews and Christians 
at that day, that the apostle might have no phrase more 
aptly to express this meaning. The manner in which the 
epithets, personal and actual, are used and applied now in 
this case, is probably of later date, and more modern use 
And the apostle having the case of infants in view, in 
this expression, makes it more to his purpose to mention 
death reigning before the law of Moses was given. For 
the Jews looked on all nations besides themselves, as sin- 
ners, by virtue of their law ; being made so especially by 
the law of circumcision, given first to Abraham, and com- 
pleted by Moses, making the want of circumcision a legal 
pollution, utterly disqualifving for the privileges of the 
sanctuary. This law, the Jews supposed, made the very 
infants of the Gentiles to be sinners, polluted and hateful 
to God; they being uncircumcised, and born of uncireum- 
cised parents. But the apostle proves, against these notions 
of the Jews, that the nations of the world do not become 
sinners by nature, and sinners frem infancy, by virtue of 
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their law, in this manner, but by Adam’s sin: inasmuch 
as infants were treated as sinners long before the law of 
circumcision was given, as well as before they had com- 
mitted actual sin. 

What has been said, may, as I humbly conceive, lead 
us to that which is the ¢rwe scope and sense of the apostle 
in these three verses ; which I will endeavour more briefly 
to represent in the following paraphrase. 


“The things which I have largely 
insisted on, viz. the evil that is in the 
world, the general wickedness, guilt, 
and ruin of mankind, and the opposite 
good, even justification and life, as 
only by Christ, lead me to observe the 
likeness of the manner in which they 
are each of them introduced. For it 
was by one man that the general cor- 
ruption and guilt which I have spoken 
of, came into the world, and condem- 
nation and death by sin: and this 
dreadful punishment and ruin came 


on all mankind by the great law of 


works, originally established with man- 
kind in their first father, and by his 
one offence, or breach of that law; all 
thereby becoming sinners in God’s sight, 
and exposed to final destruction. 

“Tt is manifest that it was in this 
way the world became sinful and 
guilty ; and not in that way which the 
Jews suppose, viz. That their law, given 
by Moses, is the grand universal rule 
of righteousness and judgment for man- 
kind, and that it is by being Gentiles, 
uncircumcised, and aliens from that 
law, that the nations of the world are 
constituted sinners, and unclean. For 
before the law of Moses was given, 
mankind were all looked upon by the 
great Judge as sinners, by corruption 
and guilt derived from Adam’s viola- 
tion of the original law of works ; 
which shows, that the original univer- 
sal rule of righteousness is not the law 
of Moses ; for if so, there would have 
been no sin imputed before that was 
given; because sin is not imputed, 
when there is no law. 

“ But that at that time sin was wn- 
puted, and men were by their judge 
reckoned as sinners, through guilt and 
corruption derived from Adam, and 
condemned for sin to death, the proper 
punishment of sin, we have a plain 
proof; in that it appears in fact, all 
mankind, during that whole time which 


12. Wherefore, 
as by one man sin 
entered into the 
world, and death 
by sin; and so 
death passed upon 
all men, for that 
all have sinned. 


13. For until 
the law sin was in 
the world: but sin 
is not wnputed, 
when there is no 
law. 


14. Nevertheless, 
death reigned from 
Adam to Moses, 
even over them that 
had not sinned after 
the simalitude of 
Adam’s transgres- 
sion. 


preceded the law of Moses, were sub- 
jected to that temporal death, which 
is the visible introduction and image 
of that utter destruction which sin 
deserves, not excepting even infants, 
who could be sinners no other way 
than by virtue of Adam’s transgres- 
sion, having never in their own per- 
sons actually sinned as Adam did ; nor 
could at that time be made polluted 
by the law of Moses, as being uncir- 
cumcised, or born of uncircumcised 
arents.” 
. Now, by way of reflection on the whole, I would ob- 
serve, that though there are two or three expressions in this 
paragraph, Rom. v. 12, &c. the design of which is attended 
with some difficulty and obscurity, as particularly in the 
13th and 14th verses, yet the scope and sense of the dis- 
course in general is not obscure, but on the contrary very 
clear and manifest; and so is the particular doctrine 
mainly taught in it. The apostle sets himself with great 
care to make it plain, and precisely to fix and settle the 
point he is upon. And the discourse is so framed, that 
one part of it greatly clears and fixes the meaning of other 
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parts ; and the whole is determined by the clear connexion 
it stands in with other parts of the epistle, and by the ma- 
nifest drift of all the preceding part of it. 

The doctrine of original sin is not only here taught, but 
most plainly, explicitly, and abundantly taught. This 
doctrine is asserted, expressly or implicitly, in almost 
every verse, and in some of the verses several times. It 
is fully implied in that first expression in the 12th ver. 
“ By one man sin entered into the world.” The passage 
implies, that sin became wniversal in the world; as the 
apostle had before largely shown it was; and not merely 
(which would be a trifling observation) that one man, who 
was made first, sinned first, before other men sinned ; or, 
that it did not so happen that many men began to sin just 
together at the same moment. The latter part of the verse, 
‘and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for 
that (or, if you will, unto which) all have sinned,” shows, 
that in the eye of the Judge of the world, in Adam’s first 
sin, all sinned ; not only in some sort, but all sinned so as 
to be exposed to that death, and final destruction, which 
is the proper wages of sin. The same doctrine is taught 
again twice over in the 14th verse. It is there observed, 
as a proof of this doctrine, that “death reigned over them 
Sas had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression,” ¢. e. by their personal act; and therefore could 
be exposed to death, only by deriving guilt and pollution 
from Adam, in consequence of his sin. And it 1s taught 
again in those words, who is the figure of him that was to 
come. The resemblance lies very much in this circum- 
stance, viz. our deriving sin, guilt, and punishment by 
Adam’s sin, as we do righteousness, justification, and the 
reward of life, by Christ’s obedience; for so the apostle 
explains himself. The same doctrine is expressly taught 
again, ver. 15. “Through the offence of one, many be 
dead.” And again twice in the 16th verse, “ it was by 
one that sinned :” 7. e. It was by Adam, that guilt and 
punishment (before spoken of) came on mankind: and in 
these words, “judgment was by one to condemnation.” 
It is again plainly and fully laid down in the 17th verse, 
“ By one man’s offence, death reigned by one.” So again 
in the 18th verse, “ By the offence of one, judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation.” Again very plainly in 
the 19th verse, “ By one man’s disobedience, many were 
made sinners.” 

Here is every thing to determine and fix the meaning 
of all the important terms used; as, the abundant use of 
them in all parts of the New Testament; and especially 
in this apostle’s writings, which make up a very great part 
of the New Testament ; and his repeated use of them in 
this epistle in particular; and in the former part of this 
very chapter; and also the light that one sentence in this 
paragraph casts on another, which fully settles their mean- 
ing: as, with respect to the words justificution, righteous- 
ness, and condemnation ; and above all, in regard of the 
word sim, which is the most important of all, with relation 
to the doctrine and controversy we are upon. Besides the 
constant use of this term every where else through the 
New Testament, through the epistles of this apostle, this 
epistle in particular, and even the former part of this chap- 
ter, it is often repeated in this very paragraph, and evi- 
dently used in the very sense that is denied to belong to it 
in the end of ver. 12. and ver. 19. though owned every 
where else: and its meaning is fully determined by the 
apostle varying the term; using together with it, to signify 
the same thing, such a variety of other synonymous 
words, such as offence, transgression, disobedience. And 
further, to put the matter out of all controversy, it is par- 
ticularly, expressly, and repeatedly distinguished from 

* The offence, according to Dr. T.’s explanation, does not abound by the 
taw at all really and truly, in any sense ; neither the sin, nor the punish- 
ment. For he says, ‘‘ The meaning is not, that men should be made more 


wicked; but, that men should be liable to death for every transgression.” 
But after all, they are liable to no more deaths, nor to any worse deaths, 
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that which our opposers would explain it by, vie. condem- 
nation and death. And what is meant by sin entering in- 
to the world, in ver. 12. is determined by a like phrase of 
sin being in the world, in the next verse.—And that by the 
offence of one, so often spoken of here, as bringing death 
and condemnation on all, the apostle means the sin of one, 
derived in its guilt and pollution to mankind in general, 
(over and above all that has been already observed,) is de- 
termined by those words in the conclusion of this dis- 
course, ver. 20. “ Moreover, the law entered, that the of- 
fence might abound: but where sin abounded, grace did 
much more abound.” These words plainly show, that the 
OFFENCE spoken of so often, the offence of one man, be- 
came the sin of all. For when he says, “ The law entered, 
that the offence might abound,” his meaning cannot be, 
that the offence of Adam, merely as his personally, should 
abound ; but, as it exists in its derived guilt, corrupt influ- 
ence, and evil fruits, in the sin of mankind in general, even 
as a tree in its root and branches.* 

What further confirms the certainty of the proof of ori- 
ginal sin, which this place affords, is this, that the utmost 
art cannot pervert it to another sense. What a variety of 
the most artful methods have been used by the enemies of 
this doctrine, to wrest and darken this paragraph of Holy 
Writ, which stands so much in their way, as it were to 


force the Bible to speak a language agreeable to their 


mind! How have expressions been strained, words and 
phrases racked! What strange figures of speech have 
been invented, and with violent hands thrust into the 
apostle’s mouth; and then with a bold countenance and 
magisterial airs obtruded on the world, as from him !—But 
blessed be God, we have his words as he delivered them, 
and the rest.of the same epistle, and his other writings to 
compare with them ; by which his meaning stands in too 
strong and glaring a light to be hid by any of the artificial 
mists which they labour to throw upon it. 

It is really no less than abusing the Scripture and its 
readers, to represent this paragraph as the most obscure of 
all the places of Scripture, that speak of the consequences: 
of Adam’s sin; and to treat it as if there was need first to 
consider other places as more plain. Whereas, it is most 
manifestly a place in which these things are declared, the 
most plainly, particularly, pee and of set purpose, 
by that great apostle, who has most fully explained to us 
those doctrines in general, which relate to the redemption 
by Christ, and the sin and misery we are redeemed from. 
And it must be now left to the reader’s judgment, whether 
the christian church has not proceeded reasonably, im look- 
ing on this as a place of Scripture most clearly and fully 
treating of these things, and in using its determinate sense 
as a help to settle the meaning of many other passages of 
Sacred Writ. 

As this place in general is very full and plain, so the 
doctrine of the corruptiv:. of nature, as derived from Adam, 
and also the imputation of his first sin, are both clearly 
taught in it. The imputation of Adam’s one transgression, 
is indeed most directly and frequently asserted. We are 
here assured, that by one man’s sin, death passed on all ; all 
being adjudged to this punishment, as having sinned (so it 
is implied) in that one man’s sin. And it is repeated, 
over and over, that all are condemned, many are dead, many 
made sinners, &e. by one man’s offence, by the disobedience 
of one, and by one offence. And the doctrine of original 
depravity is also here taught, when the apostle says, “ By 
one man sin entered into the world ;” having a plain re- 
spect (as hath been shown) to that universal corruption 


and wickedness, as well as guilt, of which he had before 
largely treated. 


if they are not more sinful : for they were to have punishments according to 
their desert, before. Such as died, and went into another world, before the 
law of Moses was given, were punished according to their deserts ; and the 
law, when it came, threatened no more. 
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PART III. 


THE EVIDENCE GIVEN US, RELATIVE TO THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN, IN WHAT THE SCRIPTURES REVEAL CON 
CERNING THE REDEMPTION BY CHRIST. 


CHAP. I. 


THE EVIDENCE OF ORIGINAL SIN, FROM THE NATURE OF 
REDEMPTION, IN THE PROCUREMENT OF IT. 


. Accorpine to Dr. T.’s scheme, a very great part of 
mankind are the subjects of Christ’s redemption, who live 
and die perfectly innocent, who never have had, and never 
will have, any sin charged to their account, and never are 
exposed to any punishment whatsoever, viz. all that die in 
infancy. They are the subjects of Christ’s redemption, as 
he redeems them from death, or as they by his righteous- 
ness have justification, and by his obedience are made 
righteous, in the resurrection of the body, in the sense of 


Rom. v. 18, 19. And ail mankind are thus the subjects 
of Christ’s redemption, while they are perfectly guiltless, 
and exposed to no punishment, as by Christ they are en- 
titled to a resurrection. Though, with respect to such 
persons as have sinned, he allows it is in some sort by 
Christ and his death, that they are saved from sin, and the 
punishment of it. 

Now let us see whether such a scheme well consists 
with the scripture-account of the redemption by Jesus 
Christ. 

I. The representations of the redemption by Christ, 
every where in Scripture, lead us to suppose, that all 
whom he came to redeem are sinners; that his salvation, 
as to the term from which, (or the evil to be redeemed 
from,) in all, is sin, and the deserved punishment of sin. 
It is natural to suppose, that when he had his name Jesus, 
or Saviour, given him by God’s special and immediate ap- 
‘pointment, the salvation meant by that name should be his 
salvation in general; and not only a purt of his salvation, 
and with regard only to some of them whom he came to 
save. But thisname was given him to signify “ his saving 
his people from their sins,” Matt. i. 21. And the great 
doctrine of Christ’s salvation is, that “ he came into the 
world to save sinners,” 1 Tim. i. 15. And that “ Christ 
hath once suffered, the just for the unjust,” 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
“ In this was manifested the love of God towards us, (to- 
wards such in general as have the benefit of God’s love in 
giving Christ,) that God sent his only-begotten Son into 
the world, that we might live through him. Herein is love, 
that he sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins,” 
1 John iv. 9,10. Many other texts might be mentioned, 
which seem evidently to suppose, that all who are redeem- 
ed by Christ are saved from sry. Weare led by what 
Christ himself said, to suppose, that if any are not sinners, 
they have no need of him as a Redeemer, any more than a 
man in health of a physician, Mark 11.17. And that, in 
order to our being the proper subjects of the mercy of God 
through Christ, we must first be in a state of sin, is im- 
plied in Gal. iii. 22. “ But the Scripture hath concluded 
all under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ 
might be given to them that believe.” To the same effect 
is Rom. xi. 32. 

These things are greatly confirmed by the scripture doc- 
trine of sacrifices. It is abundantly plain, both from the 
Old and New Testament, that these were types of Christ’s 
death, and were for sin, and supposed sin in those for whom 
they were offered. The apostle supposes, that in order to 
any having the benefit of the eternal inheritance by Christ, 
there must of necessity be the death of the testator ; and 
gives that reason for it, “ That without shedding of blood 
there is no remission,” Heb. ix.15, &e. And Christ him- 
self, in representing the benefit of his blood, in the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s supper, under the notion of the blood of 
a tes‘ament, calls it, “The blood of the New Testament 
shed for the remission of sins,” Matt. xxvi. 28. But ac- 
cording to the scheme of our author, many have the eternal | 
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inheritance by the death of the testator, who never had any 
need of remission. 

II. The Scripture represents the redemption by Christ, 
as a redemption from deserved destruction; and that, not 
merely as it respects some particulars, but as the fruit of 
God’s love to mankind. John iii. 16. “ God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him shou/d not perish, but have everlasting 
life ;” implying, that otherwise they must perish, or be de- 
stroyed. But what necessity of this, if they did not de- 
serve to be destroyed? Now, that the destruction here 
spoken of, is deserved destruction, is manifest, because it 
is there compared to the perishing of such of the children 
of Israel as died by the bite of the fiery serpents, which 
God in his wrath, for their rebellion, sent amongst them. 
And the same thing clearly appears by the last verse of the 
same chapter, “ He that believeth on the Son, hath ever- 
lasting life; and he that believeth not the Son, shall not 
see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him,” or, is left 
remaining on him: implying, that all in general are found 
under the wrath of God, and that they only of all man- 
kind who are interested in Christ, have this wrath removed, 
and eternal life bestowed ; the rest are left with the wrath 
of God still remaining on them. The same is clearly 
illustrated and confirmed by John v. 24. “ He that be- 
lieveth, hath everlasting life, and shall not come into con- 
demnation, but is passed from death to life.” In being 
passed from death to life is implied, that before, they were 
all in a state of death ; and they are spoken of as being so 
by a sentence of condemnation ; and if it be a just con- 
demnation, it is a deserved condemnation. 

ITI. It will follow on Dr. T.’s scheme, that Christ’s re- 
demption, with regard to a great part of them who are the 
subjects of it, is not only a redemption from no sin, but 
from no calamity, and so from no evil of any kind. For 
as to deuth, which infants ave redeemed from, they never 
were subjected to it as a calamity, but purely as a benefit. 
It came by no threatening or curse denounced upon or 
through Adam; the covenant with him being utterly 
abolished, as to all its force and power on mankind, (accord- 
ing to our author,) before the sentence of mortality. There- 
fore trouble and death could be appointed to innocent 
mankind no other way than on account of another cove- 
nant, the covenant of grace ; and in this channel they come 
only as favours, not as evils. Therefore they could need 
no remedy, for they had no disease. Even death itself, 
which it is supposed Christ saves them from, is only a me- 
dicine ; and one of the greatest of benefits. It is ridiculous 
to talk of persons’ needing a medicine, or a_ physician, 
to save them from an excellent medicine; or of a remedy 
from a happy remedy! If it be said, though death bea 
benefit, yet it is so because Christ changes it, and turns it 
into a benefit, by procuring a resurrection: I would ask, 
what can be meant by turning or changing it into a benefit, 
when it never was otherwise, nor could ever justly be other- 
wise? Infants could not at all be brought under death as 
a calamity; for they never deserved it. And it would be 
only an abuse (be it far from us, to ascribe such a thing to 
God) in any being, to ofter any poor sufferers a Redeemer 
from a calamity which he bad brought upon them, without 
the least desert of it on their part. : 

But it is plain, that mortality was not at first brought on 
mankind as a blessing, by the covenant of grace througk 
Christ ; and that Christ and grace do not bring mankind 
under death, but find them under it. 2 Cor. v. 14. “ We 
thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead.” 
Luke xix. 10. “ The Son of man is come to seek and save 
that which was /st.”” The grace which appears in provid- 
ing a deliverer from any state, supposes the subject to be 
in that state prior to his deliverance. In our author’s 
scheme, there never could be any sentence of death or cons 
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demnation, that requires a Saviour from it ; because the 
very sentence itself, according to the true meaning of it, 
implies and makes sure all that good, which is requisite 
to abolish and make void the seeming evil to the innocent’ 
subject. So that the sentence itself is in effect the deliverer ; 
and there is no need of another to deliver from that sen- 
tence. Dr. T. insists upon it, that “nothing comes upon 
us in consequence of Adam’s sin, in any SENSE, KIND, Or 
DEGREB, inconsistent with the original blessing pronounced 
on Adam at his creation; and nothing but what is per- 
fectly consistent with God’s blessing, love, and goodness, 
declared to Adam as soon as he came out of his Maker’s 
hands.”* If the case be so, it is certain there is no evil or 
calamity at all for Christ to redeem us from ; unless things 
agreeable to the divine goodness, love, and blessing, are things 
from which we need redemption.+ ; 

IV. It will follow, on our author’s principles, not only 
with respect to infants, but even adult persons, that re- 
demption is needless, and Christ is dead in vain. Not only 
is there no need of Christ’s redemption in order to deliver- 
ance from any consequences of Adam’s sin, but also in 
order to perfect freedom from personal sin, and all its evil 
consequences. For God has made other sufficient pro- 
vision for that, viz. a sufficient power and ability, in_all 
mankind, to do all their duty, and wholly to avoid sin. Yea, 
he insists upon it, that “when men have not sufficient 
power to do their duty, they have no duty todo. We may 
safely and assuredly conclude, (says he,) that mankind in 
all parts of the world have surricrenr power to do the 
duty which God requires of them; and that he requires 
of them no more than they have SUFFICIENT powers to 
do.”t And in another place,§ “ God has given powers 
EQUAL to the duty which he expects.” And he expresses 
a great dislike at R. R.’s supposing, that our propensities 
to evil, and temptations, are too strong to be EFFECTUALLY 
and CONSTANTLY resisted; or that we are unavoidably 
sinful iv a DEGREE; that our appetites and passions will 
be breaking out, notwithstanding our everlasting watch- 
fulness.”|| These things fully imply, that men have in 
their own natural ability sufficient means to avoid sin, and 
to be perfectly free from it; and so, from all the bad 
consequences of it. And if the means are sufficient, then 
there is no need of more ; and therefore there is no need of 
Christ dying, in order to it. What Dr. T. says, (p. 72. 8.) 
fully implies, that it would be unjust in God to give man- 
kind being in such circumstances, as that they would be 
more likely to sin, so as to be exposed to final misery, 
than otherwise. Hence then, without Christ and his re- 
demption, and without any grace at all, MERE JUSTICE 
makes sufficient provision for our being free from sin and 
misery, by our own power.{/ 

If all mankind, in all parts of the world, have such suf- 
ficient power to do their whole duty, without being sinful 
im any degree, then they have sufficient power to obtain 
righteousness by the law: and then, according to the 
apostle Paul, Christ is dead in vain. Gal. 11. 21. “If 
righteousness come by law, Christis dead in vain ;’—3:a vous, 
without the article, by uw, or the rule of right action, as 
our author explains the phrase.** And according to the 
sense in eaticols he explains this very place, “ it would have 
frustrated, or rendered useless, the grace of God, if Christ 
died to accomplish what was or M1GHuT have been effected 
by law itself, without his death.” +7 So that it most clearly 
follows from his own doctrine, that Christ is dead in vain, 
and the grace of God is useless. ‘The same apostle says, if 
there had been a lav which courv have given life, verily 
righteousness should have been by the law, Gal. iii. 21. 2. e. 
(still according to Dr. T.’s own sense,) if there was a law, 
that man, in his present state, had sufficient power per- 
fectly to fulfil. For Dr. T. supposes the reason why the 
law could not give life, to be “not because it was weak in 
itself, but through the weakness of our flesh, and the in- 
firmity of the human nature in the present state.”{tt But 
he says, “ Weare under a mild dispensation of Grace, 


* Page 88, 89. S. 
t In this inferential short reply, our author is not quite so guarded as 


usual. Itseems applicable only to infants; since adults have actual or 
personal sin and guilt from which to be redeemed. But what immediately 
follows anticipates the objection.—W. 


{ Page 111, 68, 64 S. § Page 67. S. || Page 68. S. 
4] Here, also, our author will be thought aot quite accurate, in the infer- 
ence he draws against Dr. T. for the ‘‘ sufficient power,” for which Dr. T. 
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making allowance for our infirmities.” §§ By our infirmi- 
ties, we May upon good grounds suppose he means that 
infirmity of human nature, which he gives as the reason 
why the law cannot give life. But what grace is there in 
making that allowance for our infirmities, which justice it- 
self (according to his doctrine) most absolutely requires, 
as he supposes divine justice exactly proportions our duty 
to our ability ? 

Again, if it be said, that although Christ’s redemption 
was not necessary to preserve men from beginning to sin, 
and getting into a course of sin, because they have suffi- 
cient power in themselves to avoid it; yet it may be 
necessary to deliver men, after they have by their own 
folly brought themselves under the dominion of evil appe- 
tites and passions.|||]| I answer, if it be so, that men need 
deliverance from those habits and passions, which are he- 
come too strong for them, yet that deliverance, on our 
author’s principles, would be no salvation from sin. For 
the exercise of passions which are too strong for us, and 
which we cannot overcome, is necessary: and he strongly 
urges, that a necessary evil can be no moral evil. It is 
true, it is the effect of evil, as it is the effect of a bad prac- 
tice, while the man had power to have avoided it. But 
then according to Dr. T. that evil cause alone is sin; for 
he says expressly, “ The cause of every effect is alone 
chargeable with the effect it produceth, or which proceedeth 
from it.”4( And as to that sin which was the cause, the 
man needed no Saviour from that, having had sufficient 
aes in himself to have avoided it. So that it follows 

y our author’s scheme, that none of mankind, neither in- 
fants nor adult persons, neither the more nor less vicious, 
neither Jews nor Gentiles, neither heathens nor Christians, 
ever did or ever could stand in any need of a Saviour; and 
that, with respect to all, the truth is, Christ is dead in vain. 

If any should say, although all mankind in all ages have 
sufficient ability to do their whole duty, and so may by 
their own power enjoy perfect freedom from sin, yet God 


foresaw that they would sin, and that after they had sinned, 


they would need Christ’s death. I answer, it is plain, by 

what the apostle says in those places which were just now 

mentioned, (Gal. ii. 21. and iil. 21.) that God would have 

esteemed it needless to give his Son to die for men, unless ° 
there had been a prior impossibility of their having righte- 

ousness by any law; and that, if there had been a law 

which COULD have given life, this other way by the death 

of Christ would not have been provided. And this ap- 

pears to be agreeable to our author's own sense of things, 

by his words which have been cited, wherein he says, “ It 

would have FRUSTRATED or rendered uSELEss the grace of 
God, if Christ died to accomplish what was or MIGHT 

HAVE BEEN effected by law itself, without his death.” 

V. It will follow on Dr. T.’s scheme, not only that 
Christ’s redemption is needless for saving from sin, or its 
consequences, but also that it does no good that way, has 
no tendency to any diminution of sin in the world. For 
as to any infusion of virtue or holiness into the heart, by 
divine power through Christ or his redemption, it is alto- 
gether inconsistent with this author’s notions. With him, 
mwrought virtue, if there were any such thing, would be 
no virtue ; not being the effect of our own will, choice, 
and design, but only of a sovereign act of God’s power.*** 
And therefore, all that Christ does to increase virtue, is 
only increasing our talents, our light, advantages, means, 
and motives; as he often explains the matter.+++ But sin 
1s not at all diminished. For he says, ow duty must be 
measured by our talents ; as, a child that has less talents, 
has less duty ; and therefore must be no more exposed to 
commit sin, than he that has greater talents; because he 
that has greater talents, has more duty required, in exact 
proportion.{{{ If so, he that has but one talent, has as 
much advantage to perform that one degree of duty which 
is required of him, as he that has five talents, to perform 
his five degrees of duty, and is no more exposed to fail of 
it. And that man’s guilt, who sins against greater advan- 
pleads, relates only to the prevention of sin, but not to its remission, or the 
See ene Pare aoa But this also will be soon answered.—W. 

* Pref. ar. on Rom. p. 143. 38, tt Note on Rom. v. 20. p. 297. 

Tt Ibid. . § Page 92. S. 

||| See p. 228. and also what he says of the helpless state of the heathen, in 


paraph. and notes on Rom. vii. and beginning of chap. viii. JJ Page 128. 


See p. 180, 245, 250. ttt I i y 
Itt See page 284 61, 64-79 5. n p. 4, 50. and innumerable other places 
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tages, means, and motives, is greater in proportion ‘o his 
talents.* And therefore it will follow, on Dr. T.’s prin- 
ciples, that men stand no better chance, have no more 
eligible or valuable probability of freedom from sin and 
unishment, or of contracting but little guilt, or of per- 
orming required duty, with the great advantages and 
talents implied in Christ’s redemption, than without them; 
when all things are computed, and put into the balances 
together, the numbers, degrees, and aggravations of sin 
exposed to, degrees of duty required, &e. So that men 
have no redemption from sin, and no new means of per- 
forming duty, that are valuable ov worth any thing at all. 
And thus the great redemption by Christ in every respect 
comes to nothing, with regard both to infants and adult 
persons. 


CHAP. II. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN FROM 
WHAT THE SCRIPTURE TEACHES OF THE APPLICATION OF 
REDEMPTION. 


Tue truth of the doctrine of original sin is very clearly 
manifest from what the Scripture says of that change of 
state, which it represents as necessary to an actual interest 
in the spiritual and eternal blessings of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 

In order to this, it speaks of it as absolutely necessary 
for every one, that he be regenerated, or born again. John 
iii. 3. “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man 
(yewnOn avwHev) be begotten again, or born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” Dr. T. though he will not 
allow that this signifies any change from a state of natural 
propensity to sin, yet supposes that the new birth here 
spoken of, means a man's being brought to a divine life, 
in a right use and application of the natural powers, ma 
life of true holiness:+ and that it is the attainment of 
those habits of virtue and religion, which gives us the real 
character of true Christians, and the children of God ;+ 
and that it is putting on the new nature of right action.§ 

But in order to proceed in the most sure and safe man- 
ner, in understanding what is meant in Scripture by being 
born again, and so in the inferences we draw from what 
is aid of the necessity of it, let us compare scripture 
with scripture, and consider what o/her terms or phrases 
are used, where respect is evidently had to the same 
change. And here I would observe the following things. 

TI. If we compare one scripture with another, it will be 
sufficiently manifest, that by regeneration, or being begotten, 
or born again, the same change in the state of the mind is 
signified with that which the scripture speaks of as affected 
in true REPENTANCE and convERSION. I put repentance 
and conversion together, because the scripture puts them 
together, Acts ili. 19. and because they plainly signify 
much the same thing. The word (eravoia) repentunce, 
signifies a change of the mind; as the word conversion, 
means a change or turning from sin to God. And that 
this is the same change with that which is called regene- 
ration (excepting that this latter term especially signifies 
the change, as the mind is passive in it) the following 
things may show. 

In the change which the mind undergoes in repentance 
and conversion, is attained that character of true Christians 
which is necessary to the eternal privileges of such. Acts 
iii. 19. “ Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your 
sins may be blotted out, when the times of refreshing 
shall come from the presence of the Lord.” And thus it 
is in regeneration ; as is evident from what Christ says to 
Nicodemus, and as is allowed by Dr. T. 

The change of the mind in repentance is that in which 
saving faith is attained. Mark i. 15. “The kingdom of 
God is at hand, repent ye, and believe the gospel.” And 
so it is in being born again, or born of God ; as appears 
by John i. 12,13. “But as many as received him, to 
them he gave power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that belwve on his name, which were born not of 
blood, &e. but of God.” Just as Christ says concerning 
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conversion, Matt. xviii. 3. “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter the kingdom of heaven :’” so does he say 
concerning being born again,in what he spake to Nicodemus. 

By the change men undergo in conversion, they become 
as little children ; which appears in the place last cited : 
and so they do by regeneration. (1 Pet. 1. 23. and ii. 2. 
“ Being born again.— Wherefore as new-born babes, desire,” 
&e. It is no objection, that the disciples, to whom Christ 
spake in Matt. xviii. 3. were converted already: this 
makes it not less proper for Christ to declare the necessity 
of conversion to them, leaving it with them to try them- 
selves, and to make sure their conversion : in like manner 
as he declared to them the necessity of repentance, in Luke 
xill. 3, 5. “ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 

The change effected by repentance. is expressed and ex- 
hibited by baptism. Hence it is called the baptism of re- 
pentance. (Matt. mi. 11. Luke ui. 3. Acts xii. 24. and 
xix. 4.) And so is regeneration, or being born again, ex- 
pressed by biuptism ; as is evident by such representations 
of regeneration as those: John iii. 5. “Except a man be 
born of water, and of the Spirit.”—Tit. ili. 5. “He saved 
us by the washing of regeneration.”—Many other things 
might be observed, to show that the change men pass under 
in their repentance and conversion, is the sume with that of 
which they are the subjects in regeneration.—But these 
observations may be sufficient. 

IT. The change which a man undergoes when born 
again, and in his repentance and conversion, is the same 
that the scripture ai the CIRCUMCISION OF THE HEART. 
—This may easily appear by considering, that as regene- 
ration is that in which are attained the habits of true 
virtue and holiness, as has been shown, and as is confessed ; 
so is circumcision of heart. Deut. xxx. 6. “And the Lord 
thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy 
seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul.” 

Regeneration is that whereby men come to have the 
character of true Christians ; as is evident, and as is con- 
fessed ; and so is circumcision of heart: for by this men 
become Jews inwardly, or Jews in the spiritual and chris- 
tian sense, (and that is the same as being /rue Christians,) as 
of old, proselytes were made Jews by circumcision of the 
flesh. Rom. 1. 28, 29. “For he is not a Jew which is 
one outwardly ; neither is that circumcision which is out- 
ward in the flesh: but he is a Jew, which is one inwardly ; 
and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit and not 
in the letter, whose praise is not of men, but of God.” 

That circumcision of the heart, is the same with conver- 
sion, or turning from sin to God, is evident by Jer. iv. 
1—4. “If thou wilt return, O Israel, return unto me. 
Circumeise yourselves to the Lord, and put away the fore- 
skins of your heart.” And Deut. x. 16. “ Circumceise 
therefore the foreskin of your heart, and be no more stiff- 
necked.” Circumcision of the heart 1s the same change of 
the heart that men experience in repentance ; as is evident 
by Lev. xxvi. 41. “If their uncircumcised hearts be hum- 
bled, and they accept the punishment of their iniquity. 

The change effected in regeneration, repentance, and 
conversion, is signified by baptism, as has been shown; and 
so is circumcision of the heart signified by the same thing. 
None will deny, that it was this internal circumcision, 
which of old was signified by external circumcision ; nor 
will anv deny, now under the New Testament, that inward 
and spiritual baptism, or the cleansing of the heart, is 
signified by external washing or baptism. But spiritual 
circumcision and spiritual baptism are the same thing ; 
both being putting off the body of the sins of the flesh ; as 
is very plain by Colos. ii. 11—13. “ In whom also yeare 
circumcised, with the circumcision made without hands, in 
putting off the body of the sins of the flesh, by the cir- 
cumcision of Christ, buried with him in baptism, wherein 
also ye are risen with him,” &e. : 

II]. This inward change, called regeneration, and cir- 
cumcision of the heart, which is wrought in repentance and 
conversion, is the same with that spiritual RESURRECTION 
so often spoken of, and represented as a dying unto sin, and 
a living unto righteousness.—This appears with great plain- 
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ness in that last cited place, Col. ii. “ In whom also ye 
are circumcised, with the circumcision made without 
hands,—buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are 
risen with him, through the faith of the operation of God, 
&e. And you, being dead in your sins, and the uncireum- 
cision of your flesh, hath he quickened together with him ; 
having forgiven you all trespasses.” 

The same appears by Rom. vi. 3---5. “ Know ye not, 
that so many of us as were. baptized into Jesus Christ, 
were baptized into his death? Therefore we are buried 
with him by baptism into death ; that like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead, by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in newness of life,” &c. ver. 11. 
“ Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, 
but alive unto God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” In 
which place also it is evident, and by the whole context, 
that this spiritual resurrection is that change, in which per- 
sons are brought to habits of holiness and to the divine 
life, by which Dr. T. describes the thing obtained in being 
born again. ey, 

That a spiritual resurrection to a new, divine life, should 
be called a being born again, is agreeable to the language 
of Scripture. So those words in the 2d Psalm, “ ‘Thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten thee,” are applied to 
Christ’s resurrection, Acts xiii. 33. Soin Colos. 1. 18. 
Christ is called the first Bory from the dead; and in Rev. 
i. 5. The first snGorteN of the dead. The saints, in their 
conversion or spiritual resurrection, ure risen with Christ, 
and are begotten and born with him. 1 Pet. i. 3.“ Who 
hath begotten us again to a lively hope, by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incor- 
ruptible.”” This inheritance is the same thing with that 
KINGDOM Of HEAVEN, which men obtain by being born 
again, according to Christ’s words to Nicodemus ; and that 
same inheritunce of them that are sanctified, spoken of as 
what is obtained in true conversion. Acts xxvi. 18. “To 
turn them (or convert them) from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sin, and inheritance among them that are 
sanctified, through faith that is in me.” Dr. T.’s own 
words, in his note on Rom. i. 4. speaking of that place in 
the 2d Psalm, are very worthy to be here recited. He 
observes how this is applied to Christ’s resurrection and 
exaltation, in the New Testament, and then has this re- 
mark, “ note, begetting is conferring a new and happy 
state: a son is a person put into it. Agreeably to this, 
good men are said to be the sons of God, as they are the 
sons of the resurrection to eternal life, which is represented 
aS a madiyyeveria, a being BEGOTTEN, Or BORN AGAIN, RE- 
GENERATED.” So that I think it is abundantly plain, 
that the spiritual resurrection spoken of in Scripture, by 
which the saints are brought to a new divine life,is the same 
with that being born again, which Christ says is necessary 
for every one, in order to his seeing the kingdom of God. 

IV. This change, of which men are the subjects, when 
they are born again, and circumcised in heart, when they 
repent, and are converted, and spiritually raised from the 
dead, is the same change which is meant when the Scrip- 


ture speaks of making the HEART and SPIRIT NEW, or 


giving a new heart und spirit. 

it is almost needless to observe, how evidently this is 
spoken of as necessary to salvation, and as the change in 
which are attained the habits of true virtue and holiness, 
and the character of a true saint ; as has been observed of 
regeneration, conversion, &c. and how apparent it is, that 
the change is the same. Thus repentance, (ueravorw,) the 
change of the mind, is the same as being changed to a 
NEW mind, or a NEw heart and spirit. ae is the 
turning of the heart ; which is the same thing as changing 
it so, that there shall be another heart, or a new heurt, or a 
new spirit. To be born again, is to be born anew ; which 
implies a becoming NEw, and is represented as becoming 
new-born babes. But none supposes it is the body, that is 
immediately and properly new, but the mind, heart, or 
spirit. And so a spiritual resurrection is the resurrection 
of the spirit, or rising to begin a NEw existence and life, 
as to the mind, heart, or spirit. So that all these phrases 
imply, having a new heart, and being renewed in the spirit, 
according to their plain signification. 

When Nicodemus expressed his wonder at Christ de- 
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claring it necessary, that a man should be born again in 
order to see the kingdom of God, or enjoy the privileges 
of the kingdom of the Messiah, Christ says to him, Aré¢ 
thou a master of Israel, and knowest not these things? 2. e. 
“‘ Art thou one who is set to teach others the things written 
in the law and the prophets, and knowest not a doctrine 
so plainly taught in your Scriptures, that such a change is 
necessary to a partaking of the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom?” But what can Christ refer to, unless such 
rophecies as that in Ezek. xxxvi. 25—-27.1 Where God, 
by the prophet, speaking of the days of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, says, “ Then will I sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean—-A new heart also will I give 
you, and a new spirit will I put within you—and I will 
put my Spirit within you.” Here God speaks of having a 
new heart and spirit, by being washed with water, and re- 
ceiving the Spirit of God, as the qualification of God’s 
eople, that shall enjoy the privileges of the Messiah’s 
laardont! How much is this like the doctrine of Christ to 
Nicodemus, of being born again of water, and of the 
Spirit ! We have another like prophecy in Ezek. xi. 19.— 
Add to this, that regeneration, or a being born again, and 
the renewing (or making new) by the Holy Ghost, are 
spoken of as the same thing, Tit. iii. 5. “ By the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” : 
V. It is abundantly manifest, that bemg born agai, 
spiritually rising from the dead to newness of life, receiving 
a new heart, and being renewed in the spirit of the mind, 
are the same thing with that which is called putting off the 
OLD MAN, and putting on the NEW MAN. : 
The expressions are equivalent ; and the representations 
are plainly of the same thing. When Christ speaks of 
being born again, two births are supposed: a first and a 
second, an OLD birth and a NEW one: and the thing born 
is called man. So what is born in the first birth is the old 
man ; and what is brought forth in the second birth, is the 
new man. ‘That which is born in the first birth (says Christ) 
is flesh: it is the curnal man, wherein we have borne the 
image of the earth/y Adam, whom the apostle calls the 


first man. That which is born in the new birth, is spirit, 


or the spiritual and heavenly man: wherein we proceed 
from Christ the second man, the new man, who is made a 
quickening Spirit, and is the Lord from heaven, and the 
Head of the new creation—In the new birth, men are 
represented as becoming new-born babes, which is the same 
thing as becoming new men. 

And how apparently is what the Scripture says of the 
spiritual resurrection of the Christian convert, equivalent 
and of the very same import with putting off the old man, 
and putting on the new man. So in Rom. vi. the convert 
is ce gi cieat as dying, and being buried with Christ ; 
which is explained in the 6th verse, by this, that the old 
man is crucified, that the body of sin might be destroyed. 
And in the 4th verse, converts in this change are spoken 
of as rising to newness of life. Are not these things plain 
enough? ‘The apostle in effect tells us, that when he speaks 
of spiritual death and resurrection, he means the same 
thing as crucifying and burying the old man, and rising as 
a new man. 

And it is most apparent, that spiritual cirewmcision, and 
spiritual bapéism, and the spiritual resurrection, are all the 
same with putting off the old man, and putting on the new 
man. This appears by Colos. ii. 11, 12. “ In whom also 
ye are circumcised with the circumcision made without 
hands, in putting off the body of the sins of the flesh, by 
the circumcision of Christ, buried with him in baptism ; 
wherein also ye are risen with him.” Here it is manifest, 
that the spiritual circumcision, baptism, and resurrection, 
all signify that change wherein men put off the body of the 
sins of the flesh: but that is the same thing, in this apos- 
tle’s language, as putting off the old man ; as appears by 
Rom. vi. 6. “ Our old man is crucified, that the body of 
sin may be destroyed.” And that putting off the old man 
is the same with putting off the body of sin, appears further 
by Ephes. iv. 22---24. and Colos. iii. 8-10. As Dr. 
T. confesses, “ that to be born again, 1s that wherein are 
obtained the habits of virtue, religion, and true holiness ;” 
so how evidently is the same thing predicated of that 
change, which is called putting off the old man, and put- 
ting on the new man! Eph. iv. 22—24. “ That ye put 
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off the old man, which is corrupt, &c. and put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness.” 

And it is most plain, that this putting off the old man, 
&e. is the very same thing with making the heart and sprit 
new. It is apparent in itself; the spirit is called the man, 
in the language of the apostle; it is called the inward man, 
and the hidden man. (Rom. vii. 22. 2 Cor. iv. 16. 1 Pet. 
ii, 4.) And therefore, putting off the old man, is the same 
thing with the removal of the old heart; and the putting 
on of the xew man, is the receiving of a new heart, and a 
new spirit. Yea, putting on the new mun is expressly 
spoken of as the same thing with receiving a new spirit, or 
being renewed in spirit, Eph. iv. 22—24. “ That ye put off 
the old man—and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, 
and that ye put on the new man.” 

From these things it appears, how unreasonable, and 
contrary to the utmost degree of scriptural evidence, is 
Dr. T.’s way of explaining the old man, and the new man,* 
as though thereby was meant nothing personal; but that 
by the o/d man was meant the heathen stale, and by the 
new man the christian dispensation, or state of professing 
Christians, or the whole collective body of professors of 
Christianity, made up of Jews and Gentiles ; when all the 
colour he has for it is, that the apostle once calls the 
christian church a new man. (Eph. ii. 15.) It is very 
true, in the Scriptures often, both in the Old Testament 
and the New, collective bodies, nations, peoples, and cities, 
are figuratively represented by persons: particularly the 
church of Christ is represented as one holy person, and has 
the same appellatives as a particular saint or believer; and 
so is called a child, a son of God, (Fxod. iv. 22. Gal. iv. 
1, 2.) a servant of God, (Isa. xli. 8, 9. and xliv. 1.) The 
daughter of God, and spouse of Christ, (Psal. xlv. 10, 13, 
14. Rev. xix. 7.) Nevertheless, would it be reasonable to 
argue, that such appellations, as a servant of God, child of 
God, &c. are always or commonly to be taken as signifying 
only the church of God in general, or great collective 
bodies ; and not to be understood in a personal sense? 
But certainly this would not be more unreasonable than to 
urge, that by the old and the new man, as the phrases are 
mostly used in Scripture, is to be understood nothing but 
the great collective bodies of pagans and of Christians, or 
the heathen and the christian world, as to their outward 
profession, and the dispensation they are under. It might 
have been proper, in this case, to have considered the un- 
reasonableness of that practice which our author charges 
on others, and finds so much fault with in them,t “ That 
they content themselves with a few scraps of Scripture, 
which though wrong understood, they make the test of 
truth, and the ground of their principles, in contradiction 
to the whole tenor of revelation.” 

VI. I observe once more, it is very apparent, that being 
born again, and spiritually raised from death to a state of 
new existence and life, having a new heart created in us, 
being renewed in the spirit of our mind, and being the sub- 
jects of that change by which we put off the old man, and 
put on the new man, is the same thing with that which in 
Scripture is called being CREATED ANEW, or made NEW 
CREATURES. 

Here, to pass over many other evidences which might 
be mentioned, I would only observe, that the representa- 
tions are exactly equivalent. These several phrases na- 
turally and most plainly signify the same effect. In the 
first birth, or generation, we are created, or brought into 
existence; it is then the whole man first receives being : 
the soul is then formed, and then our bodies are fearfully 
and wonderfully made, being curiously wrought by our 
Creator. So that a new-born child is a new creature. So, 
when a man is born again, he is created again ; in that new 
birth, there is a new creation ; and therein he becomes as 
a new-born babe, or a NEW CREATURE. So, in a resurrec- 
tion, there is a new creation. When a man is dead, that 
which was made in the first creation is destroyed: when 
that which was dead is raised to life, the mighty power of 
the author of life is exerted the second time, and the sub- 
ject restored to a new existence, and a new life, as by a 
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new creation. So giving a new heart is called crEaTING 
a clean heart, Psal. li. 10. where the word, translated 
create, is the same that is used in the first verse, in Genesis. 
And when we read in Scripture of the new creature, the 
creature that is called NEw is MAN; and therefore the 
phrase, new man, is evidently equipollent with new crea- 
ture; and putting off the o/d man, and putting on the 
new man, is spoken of expressly as brought to pass by a 
work of creation. Col. iii. 9, 10. “ Ye have put off the 
old man—and have put on the new man, which is renewed 
in knowledge, after the image of him that created him.” 
So Eph. iv. 22—24, “ That ye put off the old man, which 
is corrupt, &c. and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, 
and that ye put on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness.” These things abso- 
lutely fix the meaning of 2 Cor. v. 17. “ If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature: old things are passed away ; 
behold, all things ave become new.” 

On the whole, the following reflections may be made: 

1. That it is a truth of the utmost certainty, with respect 
to every man born of the race of Adam, by ordinary genera- 
tion, that unless he be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God. This is true, not only of the heathen, but of 
them that are born of the professing people of God, as Ni- 
codemus, and the Jews, and every man born of the flesh. 
This is most manifest by Christ’s discourse in John iii. 
38—11. So it is plain by 2 Cor. v.17. That every man 
who is in Christ, is a NEW CREATURE. 

2. It appears from this, together with what has been 
proved above, that it is most certain with respect to every 
one of the human race, that he can never have any interest 
in Christ, or see the kingdom of God, unless he be the 
subject of that cHaNnG# in the temper and disposition of his 
heart, which is made in repentance and conversion, circum- 
cision of heart, spiritual baptism, dying to sin, and rising to 
a new and holy life; and unless he has the old heart taken 
away, and a new heart and spirit given, and puts off the 
old man, and puts on the new man, and old things are passed 
away, and all things made new. 

3. From what is plainly implied in these things, and 
from what the Scripture most clearly teaches of the nature 
of them, it is certain, that every man is born into the world 
in a state of moral pollution. Eor SPIRITUAL BAPTISM is a 
cleansing from moral filthiness. (Ezek. xxxvi. 25. com- 
pared with Acts ii. 16. and John ii. 5.) So the washing 
of regeneration, or the NEW BIRTH, is a change from a state 
of wickedness. (Tit. iii. 3—5.) Men are spoken of as puri- 
fied in their regeneration. (1 Pet. i. 22, 23. See also 1 
John ii. 29. and iii.1, 3.) And it appears, that every man 
in bis first or natural state is a sinner; for otherwise he 
would then need no REPENTANCE, NO CONVERSION, no 
turning from sin to God. And it appears, that every man 
in his original state has a heart of stone ; for thus the Scrip- 
ture calls that old heart, which is taken away, when a NEW 
HEART and NEW SPrrRiT is given. (Ezek. xi. 19. and 
xxxvi. 26.) And it appears, that man’s nature, as in his 
native state, is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, and 
of its own motion exerts itself in nothing but wicked deeds. 
For thus the Scripture characterizes the 0LD MAN, which 
is put off, when men are renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, and put on the New man. (Eph. iv. 22—24. Col. 
iii. 8—10.) In a word, it appears, that man’s nature, as in 
its native state, is a body of sin, which must be destroyed, 
must die, be buried, and never rise more. Yor thus the oLp 
MAN is represented, which is crucified, when men are the 
subjects of a spiritual ResuRREcTION. Rom. vi. 4—6. 
Such a nature, such a body of sin as this, is put off in the 
spiritual RENOVATION, wherein we put on the NEW MAN, 
and are the subjects of the spiritual crrncumcision. Eph. 
iv. 21—23. 4 ; 

It must now be left with the reader to judge for himself, 
whether what the Scripture teaches of the APPLICATION of 
Christ’s redemption, and the change of state and nature 
necessary to true and final happiness, does not afford clear 
and abundant evidence to the truth of the doctrine of origi- 


nal sin. 
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PAR TelY: 


CONTAINING ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS. 


CHAP. T. 


CONCERNING THE OBJECTION, THAT TO SUPPOSE MEN 
BORN IN SIN, WITHOUT THEIR CHOICE, OR ANY PRE- 
VIOUS ACT OF THEIR OWN, IS TO SUPPOSE WHAT IS 
INCONSISTENT WITH THE NATURE OF SIN. 


Some of the objections made against the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin, which have reference to particular arguments used 
in defence of it, have been already considered in the hand- 
ling of those arguments. What I shall therefore now con- 
sider, are such objections as I have not yet had occasion to 
notice. 

There is no argument Dr. T. insists more upon, than that 
which is taken from the Arminian and Pelagian notion of 
freedom of will, consisting in the will’s sedf-determination, 
as necessary to the being of moral good or evil. He often 
urges, that if we come into the world infected with sinful 
and depraved dispositions, then sin must be natural to us ; 
and if natural, then necessary ; and if necessary, then no 
sin, nor any thing we are blamable for, or that can in any 
respect be our fault, being what we cannot help: and 
he urges, that sin must proceed from our own choice, 
&e.* 

Here I would observe in general, that the forementioned 
notion of freedom of will, as essential to moral agency, and 
necessary to the very existence of virtue and sin, seems to 
be a grand favourite point with Pelagians and Arminians, 
and all divines of such characters, in their controversies 
with the orthodox. There is no one thing more funda- 
mental in their schemes of religion: on the determination 
of this one leading point depends the issue of almost all 
controversies we have with such divines. Nevertheless, it 
seems a needless task for me particularly to consider that 
matter in this place; having already largely discussed it, 
with all the main grounds of this notion, and the argu- 
ments used to defend it, in a late book on this subject, to 
which I ask leave to refer the reader. It is very necessary, 
that the modern prevailing doctrine concerning this point, 
should be well understood, and therefore thoroughly con- 
sidered and examined: for without it there is no hope of 
putting an end to the controversy about original sin, and 
innumerable other controversies that subsist, about many 
of the main points of religion. I stand ready to confess to 
the forementioned modern divines, if they can maintain 
their pecular notion of freedom, consisting in the sedf-deter- 
mining power of the will, as necessary to moral agency, and 
can thoroughly establish it in opposition to the arguments 
lying against it, then they have an impregnable castle, to 
which they may repair, and remain invincible, in all the 
controversies they have with the reformed divines, con- 
cerning original sin, the sovereignty of grace, election, re- 
demption, conversion, the efficacious operation of the Holy 
Spirit, the nature of saving faith, perseverance of the saints, 
and other principles of the like kind. However, at the 
same time, I think this will be as strong a fortress for the 
Deists, in common with them ; as the great doctrines, sub- 
verted by their notion of freedom, are so plainly and abun- 
dantly taught in the Scripture. But I am under no appre- 
hensions of any danger, which the cause of Christianity, or 
the religion of the reformed, is in, from any possibility of 
that notion being ever established, or of its being ever 
evinced that there is not proper, perfect, and manifold de- 
monstration lying against it. But as I said, it would be 
needless for me to enter into a particular disquisition of this 
point here; from which I shall easily be excused by any 
reader who is willing to give himself the trouble of con- 
sulting what I have already written. And as to others, 
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probably they will scarce be at the pains of reading the 
resent discourse; or at least would not, if it should be en- 
arged bya full consideration of that controversy. 

I shall at this time therefore only take notice of some 
gross inconsistencies that Dr. T. has been guilty of, in his 
handling this objection against the doctrine of original sin. 
In places which have been cited, he says, that six must 
proceed from our own choice: and that if tt does not, it 
being necessary to us, it cannot be sin, it cannot be our fault, 
or what we are to blame for : and therefore all our sin must 
be chargeable on our choice, which is the cause of sin: for 
he says, the cause of every effect is alone chargeable with the 
effect it produceth, and which procecdeth from itt Now 
here are implied several gross contradictions. He greatly 
insists, that nothing can be sinful, or have the nature or 
sin, but what proceeds from our choice. Nevertheless he 
says, “ Not the effect, but the cause alone is chargeable 
with blame.” Therefore the choice, which is the cause, is 
alone blamable, or has the nature of sin; and not the 
effect of that choice. Thus nothing can be sinful, but the 
effect of choice ; and yet the effect of choice never can be 
sinful, but only the cause, which alone is chargeable with 
all the blame. 

Again, the choice, from which sin proceeds, is itself sin- 
ful. Not only is this implied in his saying, “ The cause 
alone is chargeable with all the b/ame ;”’ but he expressly 
speaks of the choice as faulty, and calls that choice wicked, 
from which depravity and corruption proceeds.§ Now it 
the choice itself be syn, and there be no sin but what pro- 


- ceeds from a sinful choice, then the sinful choice must pro- 


ceed from another an/ecedent choice ; it must be chosen by 
a foregoing act of will, determining itself to that sinful 
choice, that so it may have that which he speaks of as 
absolutely essential to the nature of sv, namely, that it 
proceeds from our choice, and does not happen to us neces- 
sarily. But if the sinful choice itself proceeds from a fore- 
going choice, then also that foregoing choice must be sin- 
ful; it being the cause of sin, and so alone chargeable with 
the blame. Yet if that foregoing choice be sinful, then 
neither must hat happen to us necessarily, but must like- 
wise proceed from choice, another act of choice preceding 
that : for we must remember, that “ Nothing is sinful but 
what proceeds from our choice.” And then, for the same 
reason, even this prior choice, last mentioned, must also be 
sinful, being chargeable with all the blame of that conse- 
quent evil choice, which was its effect. And so we must 
go back till we come to the very first volition, the prime or 
original act of choice in the whole chain. And this to be 
sure must be a sinful choice, because this is the origin or 
primitive cause of all the train of evils which follow; and 
according to our author, must therefore be “ alone charge- 
able with all the blame.” And yet so it is, according to him, 
this “ cannot be sinful,” because it does not “ proceed from 
our own choice,” or any foregoing act of our will; it being, 
by the supposition, the very first act of will in the case. 
And therefore it must be necessary, as to us, having no 
choice of ours to be the cause of it. 

In p. 232. he says, “ Adam’s sin was from his own dis- 
obedient will ; and so must every man’s sin, and all the sin 
in the world be, as well as his.” By this, it seems, he 
must have a “ disobedient will” before he sins; for the 
cause must be before the effect: and yet that disobedient 
will itself is sinful ; otherwise it could not be called dis- 
obedient. But the question is, How do men come by the 
disobedient will, this cause of all the sin inthe world? It 
must not come necessarily, without men’s choice; for it 
80, It 1s mod sin, nor is there any disobedience in it. There- 
fore that disobedient will must also come from a disobedient 
will ; and so on, in infinitum, Otherwise it must be sup- 
posed, that there is some sin in the world, which does not 
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come from a disobedient will : contrary to our author’s dog- 
matical assertions. 

_In p. 166. S. he says, “ Adam could not sin without a 
sinful inclination.” Here he calls that inclination itself 
sinful, which is the principle fronr whence sinful acts pro- 
ceed ; as elsewhere he speaks of the disobedient will from 
whence all sin comes: and he allows,* that “ the daw 
reaches to all the latent principles of'sin ;” meaning plainly, 
that it forbids, and threatens punishment for, those latent 
principles. Now these latent principles of sin, these sin- 
ful inclinations, without which, according to our author, 
there can be no sinful act, cannot all proceed from a sinful 
choice ; because that would imply great contradiction. 
For, by the supposition, they are the principles from whence 
a sinful choice comes, and whence all sinful acts of will 
proceed ; and there can be no sinful act without them. 
So that the first latent principles and inclinations, from 
whence all sinful acts proceed, are sinful; and yet they 
are not sinful, because they do not proceed from a wicked 
choice, without which, according to him, “nothing can be 
sinful.” 

Dr. T. speaking of that proposition of the Assembly of 
Diwwvines, wherein they assert, that man is by nature utierly 
corrupt, &c.+ thinks himself well warranted, by the sup- 
posed great evidence of these his contradictory notions, to 
say, “Therefore sin is not natural to us; and therefore I 
shall not scruple to say, this proposition in the Assembly of 
Divines is Fatse.”” But it may be worthy of consideration, 
whether it would not have greatly become him, before he 
had clothed himself with so much assurance, and pro- 
ceeded, on the foundation of these his notions, so magis- 
terially to charge the Assembly’s proposition with falsehood, 
to have taken care that his own propositions, which he has 
set in opposition to them, should be a little more con- 
sistent ; that he might not have contradicted himse/f, while 
contradicting them ; lest some impartial judges, observing 
his inconsistence, should think they had warrant to de- 
clare with equal assurance, that “they should not scruple 
to say, Dr. 1s doctrine is FALSE.” 


CHAPS {t: 


CONCERNING THE OBJECTION, AGAINST THE DOCTRINE 
OF NATIVE CORRUPTION, THAT TO SUPPOSE MEN RE- 
CEIVE THEIR FIRST EXISTENCE IN SIN, IS TO MAKE HIM 
WHO IS THE AUTHOR OF THEIR BEING, THE AUTHOR OF 
THEIR DEPRAVITY. 


One argument against a supposed native, sinful de- 
pravity, which Dr. T. greatly insists upon, is, “that this 


* Contents of Rom. chap. vii. in Notes on the epistle. 

t Page 125. _P. 137, 187—189, 256, 258, 260. 143. S. and other places. 

§ Page 187. || Page 146, 148, 149. S. and the like in many other places. 

| The sentiment contained in this paragraph, and illustrated in the fol- 
lowing part of this chapter, is of the utmost importance, in order not only to 
remove Pelagian prejudices, and the cavils of modern philosophers, but 
also to give a just and consistent view of the nature and cause of sin; the 
cause of all sin in general, and original sin‘ in particular. Our author's ex- 

lanation, which immediately follows, both in the text and in the note, is 
ingenious, and in some respects quite satisfactory. But a brief representa- 
tion of the same result in another way, may demand some attention. 

1. Itis probably more philosophical, as well as more intelligible, in de- 
scribing the two kinds of principles, as the author calls them, possessed by 
Adam, to say, that the inferior ones were, THOSE FACULTIES IN MAN WHICH 
CONSTITUTED HIM A MORAJ, AGENT; rather than calling them ‘ the princi- 
ples of mere human nature.’ The superior ones are very accurately 
described ; but instead of calling them ‘supernatural principles ;” they 
may more properly be termed, DIVINE, BENEVOLENT, SOVEREIGN INFLUENCE, 
SUPFRADDED TO THOSE FACULTIES WHICH CONSTITUTED ADAM A MORAL 
AGENT. This representation leads to the essential relations that subsist be- 
tween God and his creature man. ‘* Mere human nature,” and ‘“ super- 
natural principles” convey no distinctive character of relation. ‘* Faculties 
which constitute a moral agent,’ express the ground of relation between 
equity in God and accountableness in man; and “ benevolent influences,” 
express the ground of relation between sovereignty in God and passiveness 
in man. 

2. That Adam had such qualifications, or faculties, as rendered hima 
moral agent, independently of his spiritual knowledge, righteousness, holi- 
ness, dominion, honour, and ply other words, his divine light, holy life, 
and supreme love to God—is self-evident. For, after he had lost these ex- 
cellencies, he was confessedly no less a moral agent, and accountable to his 
divine Governor and Judge for his temper, thoughts, desires, words, and 
works, than he was before he lost them. es 

3. The philosophical cause, or the true origin, of Adam’s defection, was 
his Ziberty in union with his passive power. For an explanation of these 
terms, and the proof of the proposition just laid down, we must refer the 
reader to our notes on the first volume of this work, where the subject is 

rofessedly discussed. 
. 4, The true and ultimate cause of the first sin of Adam, of all his subse- 
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does in effect charge him, who is the author of our nature, 
who formed us in the womb, with being the author of a sin- 


Sul corruption of nature ; and that it is highly injurious to 


the God of our nature, whose hands have formed and 


Sushioned us, to believe our nature to be originally cor- 


tap and that in the worst sense of corruption.t 
ith respect to this, 1 would observe, in the first place, 
that this writer, in handling this grand objection, supposes 
something to belong to the doctrine objected against, as 
maintained by the divines whom he is opposing, which 
does not belong to it, nor follow from it. As particularly, 
he supposes the doctrine of original sin to imply, that na- 
ture must be corrupted by some positive influence ; “ some- 
thing, by some means or other, infused into the human 
nature; some quality or other, not from the choice of our 
minds, but like a faint, tincture, or infection, altering the 
natural constitution, faculties, and dispositions of our 
souls.§ That sin and evil dispositions are IMPLANTED in 
the foetus in the womb.”|| Whereas truly our doctrine 
neither implies nor infers any such thing. In order to ac- 
count for a sinful corruption of nature, yea, a total native 
depravity of the heart of man, there is not the least need of 
supposing any evil quality, znfused, implanted, or wrought 
into the nature of man, by any positive cause, or influence 
whatsoever, either from God, or the creature; or of sup- 
posing, that man is conceived and born witha fountain of 
evil in his heart, such as is any thing properly positive. “I 
think, a little attention to the nature of things will be suf- 
ficient to satisfy any impartial considerate inquirer, that the 
absence of positive good principles, and so the withholding 
ofa epecal anand influence to impart and maintain those 
good principles—leaving the common natural principles of 
self-love, natural appetite, &c. to themselves, without the 
government of superior divine principles—will certainly be 
followed with the corruption ; yea, the total corruption of 
the heart, without occasion for any positive influence at all : 
and that it was thus in fact that corruption of nature came 
on Adam, immediately on his fall, and comes on all his 
posterity, as sinning in him, and falling with him.G 

The case with man was plainly this: When God made 
man at first, he implanted in him two kinds of principles. 
There was an inferior kind, which may be called NaTURAL, 
being the principles of mere human nature; such as self- 
love, with those natural appetites and passions, which be- 
long to the nature of mun, in which his love to his own 
liberty, honour, and pleasure, were exercised: these, when 
alone, and left to themselves, are what the Scriptures 
sometimes call rresH. Besides these, there were superior 
principles, that were spiritual, holy, and divine, summarily 
comprehended in divine love; wherein consisted the spi- 
ritual image of God, and man’s righteousness and true 
holiness; which are called-in Scripture the divine na- 


quent sins, and those of his posterity, whether infants or adults, is not es- 
sentially different. Ifthe principles, as our author calls them, or the facul- 
ties and qualifications, which constitute moral agency and accountability, 
be left to themselves—whereby they become influenced by passive power, 
not counteracted by sovereign, benevolent, or holy divine influence—the 
effect will be the same, though attended with different circumstances. 

5. When the cause of Adam’s integrity, perfection, spirituality, and hap- 
piness, or his paradisiacal life, was no longer operative for his preservation, 
defection ensued; which consisted in the loss of the chief good, together 
with that disorder, confusion, and a conscious exposedness to a continuance 
in that state, whereby happiness was necessarily exchanged for a restless 
uneasiness, called misery, e 

6. This was the case of Adam in his own person. But our author, in the 
next chapter, excellently shows, that Adam and all his ostentty were strict- 
ly one. ‘This union we may call a systematic whole. For mankind, or the 
whole race of man, has a constituted connexion, no less than a seed with 
its plant; for instance, the acorn with the oak-plant, and that with its future 
branches. We justly called it the same tree from the time it was planted 
to its utmost longevity, though some of its branches came into existence a 
hundred years or more after the first shoot. This union of Adam with his 
posterity, is no less a constituted union, than that which connects the solar 
system ; or any other inferior systematic whole, as an animal body, which 
is regarded as one from its birth till its death. For instance, nothing but a 
constitution founded in the sovereign pleasure of God, caused the body of 
Methuselah to be the same, or regarded as the same, when in infancy, 
and above nine hundred years after. The parts of his body, at least most 
of them, were as different in old age, compared with his infancy, as any of 
his posterity are different from Adam. In each case alike, the appointment 
of God in forming a course of nature, or his operations according to a con- 
stituted plan, could make the body of Methuselah to be the same body from 
the first to the last; and the posterity of Adam the same with himself. 

7. In every vital system there is a vital part, and in every other system, 
as such, one part is more essential than another. Adam was the vital part 
of the system of mankind.—The root of the tree, the foundation of the 
building, the main spring of the machine, the sun of the system. We his 
posterity are but so many members of a body, and are all dependent on him 
as on our bead or heart; but not so on one another. There may be the 
amputation of a limb, while the other limbs ace not injured; but if the head 
or heart be deprived of life, all the members are deprived at the same time, 
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ture. These principles may, in some sense, be called su- 
PERNATURAL,* being (however concreated or connate, yet) 
such as are above those principles that are essentially im- 
plied in, or necessarily resulting from, and inseparably 
connected with, mere human nature ; and being such as 
immediately depend on man’s union and communion with 
God, or divine communications.and influences of God’s 
Spirit: which though withdrawn, and man’s nature for- 
saken of these principles, human nature would be human 
nature still; man’s nature, as such, being entire without 
these divine principles, which the Scripture sometimes 
calls sprRit, in contradistinction to flesh. :-These superior 
principles were given to possess the throne, and maintain 
an absolute dominion in the heart; the other to be wholly 
subordinate and subservient. And while things con- 
tinued thus, all was in excellent order, peace, and beauti- 
ful harmony, and in a proper and perfect state. These 
divine principles thus reigning, were the dignity, life, hap- 
piness, and glory of man’s nature. When man sinned 
and broke God’s covenant, and fell under his curse, these 
superior principles left his heart: for ideed God then 
lett him; that communion with God on which these 
principles depended, entirely ceased ; the Holy Spirit, that 


A branch of a tree may be lopped off without injury to the other part; but if 
the root, the vital part, be affected, all the branches are also affected as the 
necessary consequence. A dead root and a living tree are incompatible ; 
though a dead branch and a living branch of the same tree are not. A 
watch is a system formed on principles of mechanism, the index may be 
mutilated, or the cog of a wheel may he broken and detached, without af- 
fecting the more esseutial parts; but if the main spring be broken, the 
whole system, as to its designed use, is destroyed. A building is a system; 
a slate ora chimney may be blown down, without affecting the foundation, 
but if the whole foundation be undermined, the whole fabric must fall to 
ruin. The solar system might subsist, for ought that appears to the contrary, 
though a comet, a satellite, or a planet, were annihilated; but if the sun 
were annihilated, ruin and confusion must ensue. 

8. Whatever Adam lost by transgression, he could have no claim either in 
equity or by promise, that is, he could have no claim at all, for a restora- 
tion of it. And what he could have no claim for himself, could not be 
claimable by or for his posterity; any more than a branch or a member 
could obtain life, when the root of that branch or the head of that member 
had ceased to live; or any more than the subordinate parts of any system 
when the radical, vital, fundamental, and essential parts had failed. 

9, What Adam lost was the divine Jife, and the happiness implied in it, 
as a favour granted on a condition. Observing this condition, he was to 
have it continued; but on breaking the condition, it was to be forfeited. 
Adam may be compared to a lord in waiting, who should have free access 
to every room in the king’s palace one excepted. By abstaining from this 
intrusion, he should have his honour and dignity preserved, and confirmed 
to his heirs for ever; but by offending as to the condition prescribed, he 
must sink to the rank of a common subject, stripped of all his former dig- 
nity. How absurd would it be for the heirs of such a lord to step forward 
and claim what he had forfeited! Equally absurd is it to say, that Adam’s 
posterity are no sufferers by his transgression. 

10. If we would form accurate notions of Adam’s transgression, original 
sin, and the imputation of guilt, it will be of the utmost importance to con- 
sider the divine law, by which is the knowledge of sin, under a twofold 
consideration, As a rule requiring conformity and obedience in every pe- 
riod of our existence, or the measure of moral obligation; and as a cove- 
nant, the condition of which was perfect conformity and obedience, under 
a forfeiture of a special favour. he law asa rule may be transgressed 
times and methods innumerable; but as a covenant it could be trans- 

sressed only once. For the very first offence was a breach of the condi- 
ion, and a forfeiture of that favour which depended on the performance of 
that condition. It is possible for the transgressor of the law as a rvle to be- 
come, through grace, a perfect character, and therefore perfectly con- 
formable to that law. But to be perfectly conformable to the required con- 
dition, once broken, is impossible ; as impossible as to recall time once 
past, or to make transgression to be no transgression. 

11. Our author very justly remarks that “ there is not the least, need of 
supposing any evil quality infused, implanted, or wrought into the nature 
of man, by any posztive cause or influence whatsoever, either from God, 
or the creature; or of supposing, that man is conceived and born with a 

ountain of evil in his heart, such as is any thing properly positive.” But 
owever just this remark, there is reason to fear that many beside Dr. 
Taylor have imbibed a notion of original sin considerably different from 
what is here asserted. It is not improbable that the terms by which the 
evil hasbeen commonly expressed without a due examination of the idea 
interided, have had no small influence to effect this. The frequent use of 
such analogical and allusive terms as pollution, defilement, corruption, 
contamination, and the like, seems to intimate something positive; as 
these expressions in their ongine meaning convey an idea of something 
superadded to the subject. hereas other terms, though equally analo- 
gical and allusive, imply no such thing; such as, disorder, discord, confu- 
ston, and the like. We do not mean to condemn the use of the former, or 
to recommend the latter to their exclusion; but only design to caution 
against a wrong inference from a frequent use of them. 

12. On the subject of the imputation of Adam’s offence to his posterity, 
our author, in the next chapter, has treated very ably and fully. But we 
may here observe, that it is of the greatest importance to have just views 
of what is called original guilt. It is to be feared that many form very 
confused notions of the subject, when it is said, “ we are all gwvilty when 
born,” or ‘we are all guilty of Adam's transgression,” or “the gril? of 
Adam's offence is ours.” Though we conceive these, and similar proposi- 
tions, to be expressive of an important truth; yet we are no less liable to 
be led astray from the true idea referred to by these expressions, than by 
others employed to ne Ro moral depravity. 

13. It may contribute to a clearness of conception on the subject, if we 
keep in mind, that Adam was gvilty by his first offence, under a twofold 
consideration. He was guilty of a breach of law considered as a rule of 
rectitude, and of the same law as a covenant enjoining the observance of a 
special duty, which was the avowed and express condition of it. The per- 
formance of the condition was to secure not merely moral purity and inno- 
cence, but also the favour, or ee bencfit, which he possessed on the 
footing of a sovereign grant. This was his federal privilege. How by the 
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divine inhabitant, forsook the house. Because it would 
have been utterly improper in itself, and inconsistent with 
the constitution God had established, that he should still 
maintain communion with man, and continue by his 
friendly, gracious, vital influences, to dwell with him and 
in him, after he was become a rebel, and had incurred 
God’s wrath and curse. Therefore immediately the supe- 
rior divine principles wholly ceased; so light ceases in a 
room when the candle is withdrawn; and thus man was 
left in a state of darkness, woful corruption, and ruin ; 
nothing but flesh without speié. The inferior principles 
of self-love, and natural appetite, which were given only to 
serve, being alone, and left to themselves, of course be- | 
came reigning principles ; having no superior principles to 
regulate or control them, they became absolute masters of 
the heart. The immediate consequence of which was a 
fatal catastrophe, a turning of all things upside down, and 
“the succession of a state of the most odious and dreadful 
confusion. Man immediately set up himself, and the ob- 
jects of his private affections and appetites, as supreme ; 
and so they took the place of Gop. ‘These inferior prin- 
ciples are like fire ina house; which, we say, is a good 
servant, but a bad master; very useful while kept in its 


transgression of the law, considered as a covenant, this favour was forfeit- 
ed; and for God to treat him as one deprived of this favour, is the same 
thing as to treat him as guilty. For how could he be treated otherwise, 
when the very condition on which he retained the favour was broken ?, 

14, Whatever Adam possessed, beyond those considerations which con- 
stituted him a moral agent, was the fruit of sovereign benevolence. Hence 
arises the propriety of regarding the Oscars ie of his privilege, on the ob- 
servance of a specified condition, under the term covenant. For, if Adam 
possessed some spiritual principles, or benevolent influences, as a person 
possesses immunities and privileges by charter for himself and his heirs ; 
and if these chartered benefits be retained on condition of not offending in 
a specified manner ; it follows, that a privation of such benefits belongs as 
much to the heirs as to the individual offending. But if they are treated for 
breach of such covenant, or charter held on condition, as persons included 
in the forfeiture, it is manifest they are regarded so far guilty or worthy to 
suffer such loss, 

5. From these considerations it follows that Adam’s breach of law asa 
rule which brought gwi/t upon him as an individual, is not the guilt imputa- 
ble to his posterity. During his long life, no doubt, he was guilty of imumer- 
able offences after the first transgression, but not one of these is imputed to 
us; the reason is, that after he broke the condition of the charter, he stood 
upon the bare ground of personal moral obligation. But personal guilt, on 
such ground, cannot in eqvity be transferred from one to another. The 
sins of the father, whether the first father or any other, considered merely 
as a personal deviation from rectitude, or a breach of moral obligation, can- 
not be imputed to the children. 

16. What Adam, therefore, suffered for breach of covenant, was a priva- 
tion of chartered benefits. The unavoidable effect of this was, DEATH; a 
privation of spiritual life—which continued is death etemal—and a privation 
of that protection and care which would have preserved from temporal 
death. There seems little room to doubt that even the corporeal, or 
elementary part of Adam underwent a great change by the fall. However, 
having forfeited his charter of preservation by transgression, he and all 
his posterity became exposed to the natural operations of this world and its 
elements. Matter and motion, in animals and vegetables, in the natural 
state of things, insure a dissolution. 

17. Much has been said by some divines, about the probability of Adam, 
had he kept the condition, being promoted to some situation still more ex- 
alted. But there is reason to suspect, that such a sentiment proceeds on 
the supposition of Adam possessing a less exalted situation than he really 
did possess. The idea seems to be founded on a probable promotion for 
continued obedience. But what could be a greater reward than a con- 
tinuance of his chartered privileges? And what a greater loss than their 
forfeiture ? 

18, It would not be difficult to demonstrate, were not this note too far ex- 
tended to admit of it, that Adam, dealt with on the ground of strict equity, 
would have been not less liable to defection than his posterity are, when 
they begin to exercise moral agency. Therefore, the objection against the 
constitution of Adam and his posterity being regarded as one, is deprived of 
all force. For, whatever creature, in whatever world, were dealt with in 
strict equity, without benevolent influence to counteract passive power, he 
would have no advantage against a liability to defection above the race of 
man after the fall. The only difference is, that Adam once actually pos- 
sessed an exalted privilege, and fell from it. And if his posterity, rendered 
so far guilty as to be deprived of chartered benefits with him, cannot be 
raised to happiness from their fallen state without the exercise of benevo- 
lent sovereign influence in the plan of salvation; it should be recollected, 
that Adam himse/f could not have maintained his standing but by the same 
benevolent sovereign influence, though exercised in a différent way. 
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19, Hence the propriety and the trwe ground of the well known dis- 
tinction of a believer in the second Adam not being under the law (a. e. the 
condemnation of the law) as a covenant, though under the law asa rule. Itis 
found, as to its true reason, in the state of Adam, as above explained.— 


* To prevent all cavils, the reader is desired particularly to observe, in 
what sense [here use the words naturaland supernatural :—Not as epithets 
of distinction between that which is concreated or connate, and that which 
is extraordinarily introduced afterwards, besides the first state of things, or 
the order established originally, beginning when man’s nature began; but 
as distinguishing between what belongs to, or flows from, that nature which 
man has, merely as man, and those things which are above this, by which 
one is denominated, not only a man, but a truly virtuous, holy, and spi- 
ritual man; which, though they began in Adam as soon as humanity be- 
gan, and are necessary to the perfection and well-being of the human na- 
ture, yet are not essential to the constitution of it, or necessary to its being: 
inasmuch as one may have every thing needful to his being man, exclu- 
sively of them. If in thus using the words, natural and supernatural, I 
use them in an uncommon sense, it is not from any affectation of singu- 
larity, but for want of other terms more aptly to express my meaning. 


. 
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place, but if left to take possession of the whole house, 
soon brings all to destruction. Man’s love to his own 
Onour, separate interest, and private pleasure, which be- 
fore was wholly subordinate unto love to God, and regard 
to his authority and glory, now disposes and impels him 
to a VG those objects, without regard to God’s honour, 
or law; because there is no true regard to these divine 
things left in him. In consequence of which, he seeks 
those objects as much when against God’s honour and law, 
-as when agreeable to them. God still continuing strictly 
to require supreme regard to himself, and forbidding all 
undue gratifications of these inferior passions—but only in 
perfect subordination to the ends, and agreeableness to 
the rules and limits, which his holiness, honour, and law 
prescribe—hence immediately arises enmity in the heart, 
now wholly under the power of self-love ; and nothing but 
war ensues, 1n a constant course, against God. As, when 
a subject has once renounced his lawful sovereign, and set 
up a pretender in his stead, a state of enmity and war 
against his rightful king necessarily ensues. It were easy 
to show, how every lust, and depraved disposition of 
man’s heart, would naturally arise from this private 
original, if here were room for it. Thus it is easy to give 
an account, how total corruption of heart should follow 
on man’s eating the forbidden fruit, though that was but 
one act of sin, without God putting any evil into his heart, 
or wnplanting any bad principle, or infusing any corrupt 
taint, and so becoming the author of depravity. Only 


/ God’s withdrawing, as it was highly proper and necessary 
| that he should, from rebel-man, sand be : 
\ being left to themselves, is sufficient to account for his be- 
\ coming entirely corrupt, and bent on sinning against God. 


is natural principles 


And as Adam's nature became corrupt, without God’s 
implanting or infusing of any evil thing into it; so does 
the nature of his posterity. God dealing with Adam as 
the head of his posterity, oe has been shown,) and treating 
them as one, he deals with his posterity as having a// 


/ sinned in him. And therefore, as God withdrew spiritual 


communion, and his yital gracious influence, from the 
common head, so he withholds the same from all the 
members, as they come into existence; whereby they 
come into the world mere flesh, and entirely under the 
government of natural and inferior principles ; and so be- 
come wholly corrupt, as Adam did. 

Now, for God so far to have the disposal of this affair, 
as to withho/d those influences, without which, nature will 
be corrupt, is not to be the author of sin. But, concern- 
ing this, | must refer the reader to what I have said of it 
in my discourse on the Freedom of the Will.* Though, 
besides what I have there said, I may here observe, that 
if for God so far to order and dispose the being of sin, 
as to permit it, by withholding the gracious influences 
necessary to prevent it, is for him to be the author of sin, 
then some things which Dr. T. himself lays down, will 
equally be attended with this very consequence. For, 
from time to time he speaks of God giving men up to the 
vilest lusts and affections, by permitting, or leaving them.t+ 
Now, if the continuance of sin, and its increase and preva- 
lence, may be in consequence of God’s disposal, in with- 
holding needful grace, without God being the author of 
that continuance and prevalence of sin; then, by parity of 
reason, may the being of sin, in the race of Adam, be in 
consequence of God’s disposal, by his withholding that 
grace which is needful to prevent it, without his being the 
author of sin. 

Tf here it should be said, that God is not the author of 
sin, in giving up to sin those who have already made 
themselves sinful, because when men have once made 
themselves sinful, their continuing so, and sin prevailing 
in them, and becoming more and more habitual, will fol- 
low in a course of nature: I answer, let that be remembered 
which this writer so greatly urges, in opposition to them 
who suppose original corruption comes in a course of 
nature, viz. That the course of nature is nothing without 
God. 
nature's being a proper active cause, which will work, and 
go on by itself, without Ged, if he lets or permits it.” 
{ But affirms, “ That the course of nature, separate from 


*® Part iv. § 9. 
+t Key, § , note: and Par. on Rom. 1. 24, 36. 
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He utterly rejects the notion of the “ course of 
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the agency of God, is no cause or nothing ; and that the 
course of nature should continue itself, or go on to operate 
by itself, any more than at first produce itself, is absolutely 
impossible.” ‘These strong expressions are his. Therefore, 
to explain the continuance of the habits of sin in the same 

erson, when once introduced, yea, to explain the very 
being of any such habits, in consequence of repeated acts, 
our author must have recourse to those same principles, 
which he rejects as absurd to the utmost degree, when 
alleged to explain the corruption of nature in the posterity 
of Adum. For, that habits, either good or bad, should 
continue, after being once established, or that habits should 
be settled and have existence in consequence of repeated 
acts, can be owing only to a course of nature, and those 
laws of nature which God has established. 

That the posterity of Adam should be born without 
holiness, mene so with a depraved nature, comes to pass as 
much by the established course of nature, as the continu- 
ance of a corrupt disposition in a particular person, after 
he once has it; or as much as Adam’s continuing unholy 
and corrupt, after he had once lost his holiness. For 
Adam’s posterity are from him, and as it were in him, and 
belonging to him, according to an established course of 
nature, as much as the branches ofa tree are, according to 
a course of nature, from the tree, in the tree, and belong 
to the tree; or, (to make use of the comparison which Dr. 
himself chooses from time to time, as proper to illustrate 
the matter,§) just as the acorn is derived from the oak. And 
I think, the acorn is as much derived from the oak, accord- 
ing to the course of nature, as the buds and branches. It 
is true, that God, by his own almighty power, creates the 


’ soul of the infant; and it is also true, as Dr. T. often in- 


sists, that God, by his immediate power, forms and 
fashions the body of the infant in the womb; yet he does 
both according to that course of nature, which he has been 
pleased to establish. The course of nature is demon- 
strated, by late improvements in philosophy, to be indeed 
‘what our author himself says it is, viz. Nothing but the 
established order of the agency and operation of the author 
of nature. And though there be the immediate agency of 
God in bringing the soul into existence in generation, yet 
it is done according to the method and order established 
by the author of nature, as much as his producing the bud, 
or the acorn of the oak ; and as much as his continuing a 
particular person in being, after he once has existence. 
God’s immediate agency in bringing the soul of a child 
into being, is as much according to an established order, as 
his immediate agency in any of the works of nature what- 
soever. It is agreeable to the established order of nature, 
that the good qualities wanting in the tree, should also be 
wanting in the branches and fruit. It is agreeable to the 
order of nature, that when a particular person is without 
good moral qualities in his heart, he should continue with- 
out them, till some new cause or efficiency produces them. 
And it is as much agreeable to an established course and 
order of nature, that since Adam, the head of mankind, 
the root of that great tree with many branches springing 
from it, was deprived of original righteousness, the branches 
should come forth without it. Or, if any dislike the word 
nature, as used in this last case, and instead of it choose to 
call it a constitution, or established order of successive 
events, the alteration of the name will not in the least alter 
the state of the present argument. Where the name, 
nature, is allowed without dispute, no more is meant than 
an established method and order of events, settled and 
limited by divine wisdom. sg 

If any should object to this, that if the want of original 
righteousness be thus according to an established course of 
nature, then why are not principles of holiness, when re- 
stored by divine grace, also communicated to posterity ; I 
answer, The divine law and establishments of the author 
of nature, are precisely settled by him as he pleaseth, and 
limited by his wisdom. (race is introduced among the 
race of man by a new establishment ; not on the ground of 
God’s original establishment, as the head of the natural 
world, and author of the first creation ; but by a constitu- 
tion of a vastly higher kind ; wherein Christ is made the 
root of the tree, whose branches are his spiritual seed, and 


Page 134. S. See also with what vehemence this is urged in p. 187. S. 
§ Page 146, 187. 
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he is the head of the new creation; of which I need not 
stand now to speak particularly. 

But here I desire it may be noted, that I do not suppose 
the natural depravity of the posterity of Adam is owing to 
the course of nature only; it is also owing to the just 
judgment of God. But yet I think, it is as truly and in 
the same manner owing to the course of nature, that 
Adam’s posterity come into the world without original 
righteousness, as that Adam himself continued without it, 
after he had once lost it. That Adam continued destitute 
of holiness, when he had lost it, and would always have so 
continued, had it not been restored by a Redeemer, was 
not only a natural consequence, according to the course of 
things established by God, as the author of nature ; but it 
was also a penal consequence, or a punishment of his sin. 
God, in righteous judgment, continued to absent himself 
from Adam after he hecame a rebel ; and withheld from 
him now those influences of the Holy Spirit, which he be- 
fore had. And just thus I suppose it to be with every 
natural branch of mankind: all are looked upon as senning 
in and with their common root; and God righteously 
withholds special influences and spiritval communications 
from all, for this sin. But of the manner and order of 
these things, more may be said in the next chapter. } 

On the whole, this grand objection against the doctrine 
of men being born corrupt, that it makes him who gave us 
our being, to be the cause of the being of corruption, can 
have no more force in it, than a like argument has to prove, 
that if men by a course of nature continue wicked, or re- 
main without goodness, after they have by vicious acts 


contracted vicious habits, and so made themselves wicked, | 


it makes him, who is the cause of their CONTINUANCE in 
being, and the cause of the contINUANCE of the course of 
nature, to be the cause of their contiInuED wickedness. Dr. 
T. says,* “God would not make any thing that is hateful 
to him ; because, by the very terms, he would ha’e to make 
such a thing.” But if this be good arguing in the case to 
which it is applied, may I not as well say, God would not 
CONTINUE a thing in being that is HATEFUL to him; be- 
cause, by the very terms, he would HATE TO CONTINUE such 
a thing in being? I think, the very terms do as much 
(and no more) infer one of these propositions, as the other. 
In like manner, the rest that he says on that head may be 
shown to be unreasonable, by only substituting the word 
continue, in the place of make and propagate. 1 may fairly 
imitate his way of reasoning thus: to say, God continues 
us according to his own original decree, or law of con- 
tinuation, which obliges him to continue us in a manner he 
abhors, is really to make bad worse: for it is supposing 
him to be defective in wisdom, or by his own decree or 
law to lay such a constraint upon his own actions, that he 
cannot do what he would, but is continually doing what 
he would not, what he hates to do, and what he condemns 
in us; viz. continuing us sinful when he condemns us for 
continuing ourselves sinful.” If the reasoning be weak in 
the one case, it is no less so in the other. 

If any shall still insist, that there is a difference between 
God so disposing things, as that depravity of heart shall be 
continued, according to the settled course of nature, in the 
same person, who has by his own fault introduced it; and 
his so disposing as that men, according to a course of na- 
ture, should be born with depravity, in consequence of 
Adam’s introducing of sin, by his act which we had no 
concern in, and cannot be justly charged with: on this I 
would observe, that it is quite going off the objection, 
which we have been upon, from God’s agency, and flying 
to another. It is then no longer insisted on, that simply 
for him, from whose agency the course of nature and our 
existence derive, so to dispose things as that we should 
have existence in a corrupt state, is for him to be the author 
of sin: but the plea now advanced is, that itis not proper 
and just for is an agent so to dispose, in this case, and 
only in consequence of Adam’s sin; it not being just to 
charge Adam’s sin to his posterity. And this matter shall 
be particularly considered, in answer to the next objection ; 
to which I now proceed. 
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CHAP, III. 


THAT GREAT OBJECTION AGAINST THE IMPUTATION OF 
ADAM'S SIN TO HIS POSTERITY, CONSIDERED, THAT SUCH 
IMPUTATION IS UNJUST AND UNREASONABLE, INASMUCH 
AS ADAM AND HIS POSTERITY ARE NOT ONE AND THESAME. 
WITH A BRIEF REFLECTION SUBJOINED OF WHAT SOME 
HAVE SUPPOSED, OF GOD IMPUTING THE GUILT OF ADAM'S 
SIN TO HIS POSTERITY, BUT IN AN INFINITELY LESS DE- 
GREE THAN TO ADAM HIMSELF, 


TuaT we may proceed with the greater clearness in con- 
sidering the main objections against supposing the guilt of 
Adam’s sin to be imputed to his posterity ; I would pre- 
mise some observations with a view to the right stating of 
the doctrine ; and then show its reasonableness, in opposi- 
tion to the great clamour raised against it on this head. 

I think, it would go far towards directing us to the more 
clear conception and right statement of this affair, were we 
steadily to bear this in mind: that God, in every step of 
his proceeding with Adam, in relation to the covenant or 
constitution established with him, looked on his posterity 
as being one with him. And though he dealt more imme- 
diately with Adam, it yet was as the head of the whole 
body, and the root of the whole tree; and in his proceed- 
ings with him, he dealt with all the branches, as if they had 
been then existing in their root. 

From which it will follow, that both guilt, or exposed- 
ness to punishment, and also depravity of heart, came upon 
Adam’s posterity just as they came upon him, as much as 
if he and they had all co-existed, like a tree with many 
branches; allowing only for the difference necessarily re- 
sulting from the place Adam stood in, as head or root of 
the whole. Otherwise, it is as if, in every step of proceed- 
ing, every alteration in the root had been attended, at the 
same instant, with the same alterations throughout the 
whole tree, in each individual branch. I think, this will 
naturally follow on the supposition of there being a consti- 
ae oneness or identity of Adam and his posterity in this 
affair. 

Therefore I am humbly of opinion, that if any have 
supposed the children of Adam to come into the world with 
a double guilt, one the guilt of Adam’s sin, another the guilt 
arising from their having a corrupt heart, they have not so 
well conceived of the matter. The gui/é a man has upon 
his soul at first existence, is one and simple, viz. the guilt of 
the original apostacy, the guilt of the sin by which the species 
first rebelled against God. This, and the guilt arising from 
the depraved disposition of the heart, are not to be looked 
upon as ¢wo things, distinctly imputed and charged upon 
men in the sight of God. Indeed the guilt that arises from 
the corruption of the heart, as it remains a confirmed prin- 
ciple, atid appears in its consequent operations, is a distinct 
and additional guilt: but the guilt arising from the first 
existing of a depraved disposition in Adam’s posterity, I 
apprehend, is not distinct from their guilt of Adam’s first 
sin. For so it was not in Adam himself. The first evil 
disposition or inclination of Adam to sin, was not properly 
distinct from his first act of sin, but was included in it. 
The external act he committed was no otherwise his, than 
as his heart was in it, or as that action proceeded from the 
wicked inclination of his heart. Nor was the guilt he had 
double, as for two distinct sins: one, the wickedness of his 
will in that affair ;. another, the wickedness of the external 
act, caused by it. His guilt was all truly from the act of 
his inward man ; exclusive of which the motions of his body 
were no more than the motions of any lifeless instrument. 
His sin consisted in wickedness of heart, fully sufficient 


for, and entirely amounting ¢o, all that appeared in the act 


he committed. 

_ The depraved disposition of Adam’s heart is to be con- 
sidered two ways. (1.) As the first rising of an evil in- 
clination in his heart, exerted in his first act of sin, and the 
ground of the complete transgression. (2.) An evil dispo- 
sition of heart continuing afterwards, as a confirmed prin- 
ciple that came by God’s forsaking of him; which was a 
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punishment of his first transgression. This confirmed cor- 
ruption, by its remaining and continued operation, brought 
additional guilt on his soul. 


In like manner, depravity of heart is to be considered 
two ways in Adam’s posterity. “The first evisting of a 
corrupt disposition, is not to be looked upon as sin distinct 
from their participation of Adam's first sin. It is as it 
were the ex/ended pollution of that sin, through the whole 
tree, by virtue of the constituted union of the branches 
with the root; or the inherence of the sin of that head of 
the species in the members, in their consent and concur- 
rence with the head in that first act. But the depravity of 
nature remaining as an established principle in a child of 
Adam, and as exhibited in after-operations, is a conse- 
quence and punishment of the first apostacy thus partici- 
pated, and brings new guilt. The first being of an evil 
disposition in a child of Adam, whereby he is disposed to 
approve the sin of his first father, so far as to imply a full 
and perfect consent of heart to it, I think, is not to be looked 
upon as a consequence of the imputation of that first sin, 
any more than the full consent of Adam’s own heart in the 
act of sinning ; which was not consequent on the imputa- 
tion, but rather prior to it in the order of nature. Indeed 
the derivation of the evil disposition to Adam’s posterity, 
or rather, the co-evistence of the evil disposition, implied in 
aldem’s first rebellion, in the rové and branches, is a con- 
sequence of the union that the wise Author of the world 
has established between Adum and his posterity; but not 
properly a consequence of the wnputation of his sin; nay, is 
rather antecedent to it, as it was in Adwn himself. The 
first depravity of heart, and the imputation of that sin, are 
both the consequences of that established union; but yet 
in such order, that the evil disposition is fist, and the 
charge of guilt consequent, as it was in the case of Adun 
himself.* 

The first existence of an evil disposition, amounting to 
a full consent to Adam’s sin, no more infers God being the 
author of that evil disposition in the child, than in the 
Jather. The first arising or existing of that evil disposition 
in the heart of Adam, was by God’s permission ; who could 
have prevented it, if he had pleased, by giving such in- 
fluences of his Spirit, as would have been absolutely 
effectual to hinder it; which, it is plain in fact, he did 
withhold ; and whatever mystery may be supposed in the 
affair, yet no Christian will presume to say, it was not in 


* My meaning, in the whole of what has been here said, may be illus- 
trated thus: Let us suppose that Adam and all his posterity had co-existed, 
and that his posterity had been, through a law of nature established by the 
Creator, wnited to him, something as the branches of a tree are united to 
the root, or the members of the body to the head, so as to constitute as it 
were ove complex person, or one moral whole: so that by the law of union 
there should have been a communion and co-existence in acts and affec- 
tions; all jointly participating, and all concurring, as one whole, in the dis- 

sition and action of the head: as we see in the body natural, the whole 

ody is affected as the head is affected; and the whole body coucurs when 
the head acts. Now, in this case, all the branches of mankind, by the con- 
stitution of nature and law of union, would have been affected just as 
Adam, their common root, was affected. When the heart of the root, by a 
full disposition, committed the first sin, the hearts of all the branches would 
have concurred ; and when the root, in consequence of this, became guilty, 
so would all the branches; and when the root, as a punishment of the sin 
committed, was forsaken of God, in like manner would it have fared with 
all the branches; and when the root, in consequence of this, was confirmed 
in permanent depravity, the case would have been the same with all the 
branches ; and as new guilt on the soul of Adam would have been conse- 
quent on this, so also would it have been with his moral branches. And 
thus all things, with relation to evil disposition, guilt, pollution, and de- 
pravity, would exist, in the same order and dependence, in each branch, as 
in the root. Now, difference of the time of existence does not at all hinder 
things succeeding in the same order, any more than difference of place in a 
co-existence of time. 

Here may be observed, as in several respects to the present purpose, some 
things that are said by StaAprFERus, an eminent divine of Zurich, in Swit- 
zerland, inhis Theologia Polemica, published about fourteen years ago ;—in 
English as follows. ‘* Seeing all Adam's posterity are derived from their 
first parent, as their root, the whole of the human kind, with its root, may 
be considered as constituting but one whole, or one mass; so_as not to be 
properly distinct from its root; the posterity not differing from it, any other- 
wise than the branches from the tree. From which it easily appears, how 
that when the root sinned, all that which is derived from it, and with it 
coustitutes but one whole, may be looked upon as also sinning; seeing it is 
not distinct from the root, but one with it."— Tom. i. cap. 3. § 856. 57. 

“It is objected, against the imputation of Adam’s sin, that we never 
committed the same sin with Adam, neither in number nor in kind. I 
answer, we should distinguish here between the physical act itself, which 
Adam committed, and the morality of the action, and consent to it. If we 
have respect only to the external act, to be sure it must be confessed, that 
Adam’s posterity dia not put forth their hands to the forbidden fruit: in 
which sense, that act of transgression, and that fall of Adam, cannot be phy- 
sically one with the sin of his posterity. But if we consider the morality of 
the action, and what consent there is to it, itis altogether to be maintained, 
that his posterity committed the same sin, both in number and in kind, in- 
asmuch as they are to be looked upon as consenting to it. For where there 
is consent to a sin, there the same sin iscommitted. Seeing therefore that 
Adam with all his posterity constitute but one moral person, and are united 
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perfect consistence with God’s holiness and righteousness, 
notwithstanding Adam had been guilty of no offence before. 
So root and branches being one, according to God’s wise 
constitution, the case in fact is, that by virtue of this one- 
ness answerable changes or effects through all the branches 
co-exist with the changes in the root: consequently an 
evil disposition exists in the hearts of Adam’s posterity, 
equivalent to that which was exerted in his own heart, 
when he eat the forbidden fruit. Which God has no hand 
in, any otherwise, than in not exerting such an influence, 
as might be effectual to prevent it; as appears by what 
was observed in the former chapter.+ 

But now the grand objection is against the reasonableness 
of such a constilution, by which Adam and his posterity 
should be looked upon as one, and dealt with accordingly, 
in an affair of such infinite consequence ; so that if Adam 
sinned, they must necessarily be made sinners by his dis- 
obedience, and come into existence with the same depravity 
of disposition, and be looked upon and treated as though 
they were partakers with him in his act of sin. I have 
not room here to rehearse all Dr. T.’s vehement exclama- 
tions against the reasonableness and justice of this. The 
reader may at his leisure consult his book, and see them 
in the places referred to below.{ Whatever black colours 
and frightful representations are employed on this occasion, 
all may be summed up in this, That Adam and his pos- 
terity are not one, but entirely distinct agents. But with 
respect to this mighty outcry made against the reasonable- 
ness of any such constitution, by which God is supposed to 
treat Adam and his posterity as one, 1 would make the 
following observations. 

I. It signifies nothing to exclaim against plain fuct. 
Such is the fac¢, the most evident and acknowledged fact, 
with respect to the state of all mankind, without exception 
of one individual among all the natural descendants of 
Adam, as makes it apparent, that God actually deals with 
Adam and his posterity as one, in reference to his apostacy, 
and its infinitely terrible consequences. It has been de- 
monstrated, and shewn to be in effect plainly acknow- 
ledged, that every individual of mankind comes into the 
world in such circumstances, as that there is no hope or 
possibility of any other than their violating God’s holy 
law, (if they ever live to act at all as moral agents,) and 
being thereby justly exposed to eternal ruin.§ And God 
either thus deals with mankind, because he looks upen 


in the same covenant, and are transgressors of the same law, they are also 
to be looked upon as having,in a moral estimation, committed the same 
transgression of the law, both in number and in kind. ‘Therefore this rea- 
soning avails nothing against the righteous imputation of the sin of Adam to 
all mankind orto the whole moral person that is consenting toit. And for 
the reason mentioned, we may rather argue thus: the sin of the posterity, 
on account of their consent, and the moral view in which they are to be 
taken. is the same with the sin of Adam, not only in kind, but in number; 
therefore the sin of Adam is rightfully imputed to his posterity.."—Jd. Tom, 
iv. cap. 16. § 60, 61. ¢ ‘ : 

The imputation of Adam’s first sin consists in nothing else than this, that 
his posterity are viewed as in the same place with their father, and are like 
him. But seeing, agreeable to what we have already proved, God might, 
according to his own righteous judgment, which was founded on his most 
righteous law, give Adam a posterity that were like himself; and indeed it 
could not be otherwise, according to the very laws of nature; therefore he 
might also in righteous judgment impute Adam’s sin to them, inasmuch as to 
give Adam a posterity like himself, and to impute his sin to them, is one 
and the same thing. And therefore if the former be not contrary to the di- 
vine perfections, so neither is the latter. Our adversaries contend with us 
chiefly on this account, that according to our doctrine of original sin, such 
an imputation of the first sin is maintained, whereby God, without any 
regard to universal native corruption, esteems all Adam's posterity as 
gialty, and holds them as liable to condemnation, pu7ely on account of that 
sinful act of their first parent; so that they without any respect had to thet 
own sin, and so, as innocent in themselves, are destined to eternal punish- 
ment.—I have therefore ever been careful to show, that they do tjurt- 
ously suppose those things to be separated in our doctrine which are by no 
means to be separated. The whole of the controversy they have with us 
about this matter, evidently arises from this, that they suppose the mediate 
and the immediate imputation are distinguished one from the other, not only 
in the manner of conception, but in reality. And so indeed they consider 
imputation only as immediate and abstractly from the mediate ; when yet 
our divines suppose, that neither ought to be considered separately from the 
other. Therefore I chose not to use any such distinction, or to suppose any 
such thing, in what I have said on the subject; but only have endeavoured 
to explain the thing itself, and to reconcile it with the divine attributes. And 
therefore | have every where conjoined both these conceptions concerning 
the imputation of the first sin, as inseparable ; and judged, that one ought 
never to be considered without the other.—While I have been writing this 
note, I consulted all the systems of divinity, which | have by me, that I 
might see what was the true and genuine opinion of our chief divines in 
this affair; and I found that they were of the same mind with me; namely, 
that these two kinds of imputation are by no means to be separated, or to 
be considered abstractly one from the other, but that one does involve the 
other.” He there particularly cites those two famous reformed divines, 
Vitringa and Lampins. Yom. iv. cap. 17. § 78. 

+ See also p. 39. note, § 8, &e. 48.§ 12, &e. 80. § 9, &e. 82. § 17, &e. 121 
§ 7, &e. t Page 13.150, 151, 156, 261. 108, 109, IIS. 
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them as one with their first father, and so treats them as 
sinful and guilty by his apostacy ; or (which will not mend 
the matter) he, without viewing them as at all concerned i» 
that affair, but as in every respect perfectly innocent, sub- 
jects them nevertheless to this infinitely dreadful calamity. 
‘Adam by his sin was exposed to the calumities and sorrows 
of this life, to temporal death and eternal ruin; as is con- 
fessed. And it is also in effect confessed, that all his pos- 
terity come into the world in such a state, as that the cer- 
tain consequence is their being exposed, and justly so, to 
the sorrows of this Life, to temporal death, and eternal ruin, 
unless saved by grace. So that we see, God in fact deals 
with them together, or as ove. If God orders the conse- 
quences of Adam’s sin, with regard to his posterity’s wel- 
fare—even in those things which are most important, and 
which in the highest degree concern their eternal interest— 
to be the same with the consequences to Adam himself, 
then he treats Adam and his posterity as one in that affair. 
Hence, however the matter be attended with difficulty, fact 
obliges us to get over it, either by finding out some solu- 
tion, or by shutting our mouths, and acknowledging the 
weakness and scantiness of our understandings; as we 
must in other innumerable cases, where apparent and un- 
deniable fuct, in God’s works of creation and providence, 
is attended with events and circumstances, the manner and 
reason of which are difficult to our understandings.—But 
to proceed. ix 

I. We will consider the difficulties themselves, insisted 
on in the objections of our opposers. They may be re- 
duced to these two: First, That such a constitution is in- 
jurious to Adam’s posterity. Secondly, That it is altoge- 
ther improper, as it implies falsehood, viewing and treating 
those as one, which indeed are not one, but entirely dis- 
tinct. 

First difficulty, That appointing Adam to stand, in this 
great affair, as the moral head of his posterity, and so treat- 
ing them as one with him, as standing or falling with him, 
is injurious to them. To which I answer, itis demonstrably 
otherwise ; that such a constitution was so far from being 
injurious to Adam’s posterity, any more than if every one 
had been appointed to stand for himself personally, that it 
was, in itself considered, attended with a more eligible 
co of a happy issue than the latter would have 

een; and so a constitution that truly expresses the goodness 
of its Author. For, 

1. It is reasonable to suppose, that Adam was as likely, 
on account of his capacity and natural talents, to persevere 
in obedience, as his posterity, (taking one with another,) if 
they had all been put on the trial singly for themselves. 
And supposing that there was a constituted union or one- 
ness of him and his posterity, and that he stood as a 
public person, or common head, all by this constitution 
would have been as sure to partake of the benefit of his 
obedience, as of the ill consequence of his disobedience, in 
case of his fall. 

2. There was a greater tendency to a happy issue, in 
such an appointment, than if every one had been appointed 
to stand for himself; especially on two accounts. (1.) That 
Adam had stronger motives to watchfulness than his posterity 
would have had; in that not only his own eternal wel- 
fare lay at stake, but also that of all his posterity: (2.) 
Adam was in a state of complete manhood, when his trial 
began. It was a constitution very agreeable to the goodness 
of God, considering the state of mankind, which was to be 
propagated in the way of generation, that their first father 
should be appointed to stand forall. For by reason of the 
manner of their coming into existence in a state of infancy, 
and their coming so gradually to mature state, and so re- 
maining fora great while in a state of childhood and com- 
parative imperfection, after they were become moral agents, 
they would be /ess fit to stand for themselves, than their 
first father to stand for them. 

If any man, notwithstanding these things, shall say, that 
for his own part, if the affair had been proposed to him, he 
should have chosen to have had his eternal interest trusted 
in Ais own hands: it is sufficient to answer, that no man’s 
vain opinion of himself, as more fit to be trusted than 
others, alters the true nature and tendency of things, as 
they demonstrably are in themselves. Nor is ita just ob- 
Jection, that this constitution has in event proved for the 
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hurt of mankind. For it does not follow, that no advan- 
tage was given fora happy event, in such an establishment, 
because it was not such as to make it utterly impossible 
there should be any other event. 

3. The goodness of God in such a constitution with 
Adam appears in this: that if there had been no sovereign 
gracious establishment at all, but God had proceeded only 
on the basis of mere justice, and had gone no further than 
this required, he might have demanded of Adam and all 
his posterity, that they should perform perfect perpetual 
obedience, without ever failing in the least instance, on pain 
of eternal death ; and might have made this demand with- 
out the promise of any positive reward for their obedience. 
For perfect obedience is a debt, that every one owes to his 
Creator; and therefore is what his Creator was not obliged 
to pay him for. None is obliged to pay his debtor for dis- 
charging his just debt.—But such was evidently the con- 
stitution with Adam, that an eternal happy life was to be 
the consequence of his persevering fidelity, to all such as 
were included within that constitution, (of which the tree 
of life was a sign,) as well as eternal death to be the con- 
sequence of his disobedience.—l1 come now to consider 
the 

Seconp difficulty.—It being thus manifest, that this con- 
stitution, by which Adam and his posterity are dealt with 
as one, is not unreasonable on account of its being injurt- 
ous and hurtful to the interest of mankind, the only thing 
remaining in the objection, against such a constitution, is 
the impropriety of it, as implying falsehood, and contra- 
diction to the true nature of things; as hereby they are 
viewed and treated as one, who are not one, but wholly 
distinct ; and no arbitrary constitution can ever make that 
to be true, which in itself considered is not true. 

This objection, however specious, is really founded on a 
false hypothesis, and wrong notion of what we call same- 
ness or oneness, among created things; and the seeming 
force of the objection arises from ignorance or inconsider- 
ation of the degree, in which created identity or oneness 
with past existence, in general, depends on the sovereign 
constitution and law of the supreme Author and Disposer 
of the universe. 

Some things are entirely distinct, and very diverse, which 
yet are so united by the established law of the Creator, 
that by virtue of that establishment, they are in a sense 
one. Thus a tree, grown great, and a hundred years old, 
is one plant with the little sprout, that first came out of the 
ground from whence it grew, and has been continued in 
constant succession ; though it is now so exceeding diverse, 
many thousand times bigger, and of a very different form, 
and perhaps not one atom the very same: yet God, ac- 
cording to an established law of nature, has in a constant 
succession communicated to it many of the same qualities, 
and most important properties, as if it were one. It has 
been his pleasure, to constitute an union in these respects, 
and for these purposes, naturally leading us to look upon all 
as one.—So the body of man at forty years of age, is one 
with the infant body which first came into the world, from 
whence it grew; though now constituted of different sub- 
stance, and the greater part of the substance probably 
changed scores (if not hundreds) of times: and though it 
be now in so many respects exceeding diverse, yet God, 
according to the course of nature, which he has been 
pleased to establish, has caused, that in a certain method 
it should communicate with that infuntile body, in the 
same life, the same senses, the same features, and many 
the same qualities, and in union with the same soul ; and 
so, with regard to these purposes, it is dealt with by him 
as one body. Again, the body and soul of a man are one, 
in a very different manner, and for different purposes. 
Considered in themselves, they are exceeding different 
beings, of a nature as diverse as can be conceived ; and 
yet, by a very peculiar divine constitution, or law of nature, 
which God has been pleased to establish, they are strongly 
united, and become one, in most important respects; a 
wonderful mutual communication is established ; so that 
both become different parts of the same man. But the 
union and mutual communication they have, has existence, 
and is entirely regulated and limited, according to the 
sovereign pleasure of God, and the constitution he has been 
pleased to establish. 


Cuap. IIT. THE IMPUTATION OF 
_ And if we come even to the personal identity of created 
intelligent beings, though this be not allowed to consist 

holly in what Mr. Locke supposes, 7. e. Same conscious- 
ness ; yet I think it cannot be denied, that this is one thing 
essential to it. But it is evident, that the communication 
or continuance of the same consciousness and memory to 
any subject, through successive parts of duration, depends 
wholly on a divine establishment. There would be no 
necessity, that the remembrance and ideas of what is past 
should continue to exist, but_by an arbitrary constitution 
of the Creator.—If any should here insist, that there is no 
need of having recourse to any such constitution, in order 
to account for the continuance of the same consciousness ; 
and should say, that the very nature of the soul is such as 
will sufficiently account for it, its ideas and consciousness 
being retained, according to the course of nature: then let 
it be remembered, who it is that gives the soul this nature; 
and let that be remembered, which Dr. T. says of the 
course of nature, before observed ; denying, that the course 
of nature is a proper active cause, which will work and go 
on by sali anidhiois God, if he lets and permits it ; saying, 
that the course of nature, separate from the agency of God, 
as no cause, or nothing ; and affirming, that i is absolutely 
impossible, the course of nature should continue itself, or go 
on to operate by itself, any more than produce itself ;* and 
that God, the original of all being, is the oNLY CAUSE of 
allnatural effects.+ Here it is worthy also to be observed, 
what Dr. Turnbull says of the laws of nature, as cited 
from Sir Isaac Newton.t “ It is the will of the mind 
that is the first cause, that gives subsistence and efficacy 
to all those Jaws, who is the efficient cause that produces 
the phenomena, which appear in analogy, harmony, and 
agreement, according to these laws.” And, “ the same 
principles must take place in things pertaining to moral as 
well as natural philosophy.’’§ 

From these things it will clearly follow, that identity of 
consciousness depends wholly on a law of nature; and so, 
on the sovereign will and agency of Gop. And therefore, 
that personal identity, and so the derivation of the pollu- 
tion and guilt of past sins in the same person, depends on 
an arbitrary divine constitution ; and this, even though we 
should allow the same consciousness not to be the onl 
thing which constitutes oneness of person, but should, be- 
sides that, suppose sameness of substance requisite. For, 
if same consciousness be one thing necessary to personal 
identity, and this depends on God’s sovereign constitution, 
it will still follow that personal identity depends on God’s 
sovereign constitution. 

And with respect to the identity of created substance 
itself, in the different moments of its duration, I think we 
shall greatly mistake, if we imagine it to be like that abso- 
lute, independent identity of the FirsT BEING, whereby he 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Nay, on the 
contrary, it may be demonstrated, that even this oneness of 
created substance, existing at different times, is a merely 
dependent identity; dependent on the pleasure and sove- 
reign constitution of him who worketh all in all. This 
will follow from what is generally allowed, and is certainly 
true, that God not only created all things, and gave them 
being at first, but continually preserves them, and upholds 
them in being. This being a matter of considerable im- 

ortance, it may be worthy here to be considered with a 
ittle attention. Let us inquire therefore, in the first place, 
whether it be not evident, that God does continually, by 
his immediate power, uphold every created substance in 
being ; and then let us see the consequence. 

That God does, by his immediate power, uphold every 
created substance in being, will be manifest, if we consider 
that their present existence is a dependent existence, and 
therefore is an effect and must have some cause ; and the 
cause must be one of these two; either the antecedent 

* Page 134.S. + Page 140.S. tf Mor.Phil.p.7. _§ Ibid. p. 9. 

|| The CuristrAn OssERvER, (vol. v. p. 177.) in reviewing a sermon, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Predestination to Life,” remarks: ‘‘ It may be allowed, (though 
even this is not to usin the sense formerly explained, a se/f-evident proposi- 
tion,) that all created nature, as such, tends to nihility. Since it sprung out 
of nothing, only through the intervention of Almighty Power, it must cer- 
tainly relapse into nothing when the intervening power is removed. Since 
it became something only during the pleasure of another, it will cease to be 
something when left to itself. But it is not so apparent, why that which 
never subsisted but in a state of virtue and purity, should of itself have a 


dency to subsist in any other state ; or why, when left to itself, if it con- 
tiette at a it should not ers ue in that state in which it was left.” —But, m 
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existence of the same substance, or else the power of the 
Creator. But it cannot be the antecedent evistence of the 
same substance. For instance, the existence of the body 
of the moon, at this present moment, cannot be the effect 
of its existence at the last foregoing moment. For not only 
was what existed the last moment, no active cause, but 
wholly a passive thing; but this also is to be considered, 
that no cause can produce effects in a time and place in 
which itself is nof. It is plain, nothing can exert itself, 
or operate, when and where it is not existing. But the 
moon’s past existence was neither where nor when its pre- 
sent existence is. In point of time, what is past entirely 
ceases, when present existence begins ; otherwise it would 
not be past. The past moment has ceased, and is gone, 
when the present moment takes place; and no more co- 
exists with it, than any other moment that had ceased, 
twenty years ago. Nor could the past existence of the 
particles of this moving body produce effects in any other 
place, than where it then was. But its existence at the 
present moment, in every point of it, is in a different place, 
from where its existence was at the last preceding moment. 
From these things, I suppose, it will certainly follow, that 
the present existence, either of this, or any other created 
substance, cannot be an effect of its past existence. The 
existences (so to speak) of an effect, or thing dependent, in 
different parts of space or duration, though ever so near one 
to another, do not at all co-exist one with the other; and 
therefore are as truly different effects, as if those parts of 
space and duration were ever so farasunder. And the prior 
existence can no more be the proper cause of the new ex- 
istence, in the next moment, or next part of space, than if 
it had been in an age before, or at a thousand miles’ dis- 
tance, without any existence to fill up the intermediate time 
or space. ‘Therefore the existence of created substances, in 
each successive moment, must be the effect of the zmme- 
diate agency, will, and power of Gop. 

If any shall insist upon it, that their present existence is 
the effect or consequence of past existence, according to the 
nature of things; that the established course of nature is 
sufficient to continue existence once given; Lallowit. But 
then it should be remembered, what nature is in created 
things ; and what the established course of nature is ; that, 
as has been observed already, it is nothing, separate from 
the agency of God; and that, as Dr. T. says, Gop, the 
original of all being, is the oNLY cause of all natural effects. 
A father, according to the course of nature, begets a child; 
an oak, according to the course of nature, produces an 
acorn, or a bud; so according to the course of nature, the 
former existence of the trunk of the tree is followed by its 
new or present existence. In one case, and the other, the 
new effect is consequent on the former, only by the esta- 
blished laws and settled course of nature ; which is allowed 
to be nothing but the continued immediate efficiency of 
Gop, according to a constitution that he has been pleased to 
establish. Therefore, according to what our author urges ; 
as the child and the acorn which come into existence ac- 
cording to the course of nature, in consequence of the prior 
existence and state of the parent and the oak, are truly am- 
mediately created by God; so must the existence of each 
created person and thing, at each moment, be from the 
immediate continued creation of God. It will certainly 
follow from these things, that God’s preserving of created 
things in being, is perfectly equivalent to a continued 
creation, or to his creating those things out of nothing at 
each moment of their existence. If the continued existence 
of created things be wholly dependent on God’s preserva- 
tion, then those things would drop into no¢hing upon the 
ceasing of the present moment, without a new exertion of 
the divine power to cause them to exist in the following 
moment.|| If there be any who own, that God preserves 
things in being, and yet hold that they would continue in 


. 186. he retracts what he first said, in the following very singular note : 
“ The preceding sheet was printed off before we perceived that we had ex- 
pressed ourselves at p. 177. col. 2. in language which may be construed into 
an admission of the truth of the doctrine maintained by Dr, Williams, as it 
respects the necessary tendency of all created nature to nihility. In a popular 
sense, indeed, it may perhaps be said, (though the proposition will be found 
“to fill the ear rather than the mind,”’) that what sprung out of nothing at the 
pleasure of another, must again become nothing when left to itself; and, for 
the sake of shortening the discussion, we were willing to concede thus much, 
We must at the same time confess that we do not quite understand the posi- 
tion, that created Leings tend to nihility: and we leave it to our readers to 
judge whether there be much more meaning In saying that ‘ what zs tends 
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being without any further help from him, after they once 
have existence; I think, it is hard to know what they 
mean. To what purpose can it be, to talk of God pre- 
serving things in being, when there is no need of his pre- 
serving them? Or to talk of their being dependent on 
God for continued existence, when they would of them- 
selves continue to exist, without his help; nay, though 
he should wholly withdraw his sustaining power and in- 
fluence ? 

Tt will follow from what has been observed, that God’s 
upholding of created substance, or causing of its exist- 
ence in each successive moment, is altogether equivalent 
to an immediate production out of nothing, at each mo- 
ment. Because its existence at this moment is not mere- 
ly in part from God, but wholly from him; and not in 


__ any part, or degree, from its antecedent existence. Yor, to 


suppose that its antecedent existence concurs with God in 
efficiency, to produce some part of the effect, is attended 
with all the very same absurdities, which have been shown 
to attend the supposition of its producing it wholly. 


_~ Therefore the antecedent existence is nothing, as to any 


proper influence or assistance in the affair: and conse- 

quently God produces the effect as much from nothing, as 

if there had been nothing before. So that this effect differs 

not at all from the first creation, but only cirewmstantially ; 

as, in the first creation there had been no such act and effect 

of God’s power before: whereas, his giving existence after- 
_ wards, follows preceding acts and effects of the same kind, 
(in an established order. 

Now, in the next place, let us see how the consequence 
of these things is to my present purpose. If the existence 
of created substance, in each successive moment, be wholly 
the effect of God’s immediate power, in that moment, 
without any dependence on prior existence, as much as 
the first creation out of nothing, then what exists at this 

x moment, by this power, is a new effect ; and simply and 
absolutely considered, not the same with any past exist- 


x ence, though it be like it, and follows it according to a 


certain established method.* And there is no identity or 
oneness in the case, but what depends on the arbitrary 
constitution of the Creator; who by his wise sovereign 
establishment so unites these successive new effects, that 
he treats them as one, by communicating to them like pro- 


not to be,’ than in saying that ‘ what 7s nof tends to be ;” or, in other words, 
whether a tendency to annihilation in that which exists, be at all more 
conceivable, than a tendency to become existent in that which exists not.” 

How far the writer had any good reason for retracting what he first as- 
serted, and thereby opposing the sentiments, not only of the author he re- 
views, but of nearly all the divines that ever have written Reon providence, 
let the reader judge by a careful perusal of this chapter. e are ignorant 
of what Bishop Burnet says on this head, (Art. 1. p. 30. 3d Ed.) but are 
well satisfied his notion is as incapable of being supported by sound reason, 
as it was novel; and as little calculated to support the cause of piety as 
any one opinion he advances, in his undecisive and latitudinarian expo- 
sition of the Thirty-nine Articles. (See particularly Art. ix. on Original 
Sin.) For what can be a more heterodox opinion, or more full of horrid 
impiety, if traced to its just consequences, that the sentiment advanced by 
that Bishop and by the Caristian Ossrerver! though we are far from 
supposing that either the one or the other foresavv those consequences. The 
best excuse we can form for this writer is, that ‘‘he does not quite under- 
stand the position” against which he writes. This record, we believe, is 
true ; and is equally applicable to several other positions in that article. 
But then, the public expects from a Reviewer a comprehensive acquaint- 
ance with the subject which he criticises, instead of ‘a wood of words” 
and inconclusive declamations. However, he seems to be siotoriously de- 
JSicient in comprehending the true state of the question. A great part of that 
long article consists in proving what was not denied, and in disproving what 
was never asserted ; with a goodly portion of contradictory propositions. 

We might have expected, that an author who studiously shuns the in- 
tricacies of a subject which will, in his apprehension, ‘* descend to pos- 
terity with all its difficulties on its head”’—a subject, the depth of which 
“ the sounding line of metaphysics will never fathom” — Neue have kept 
himself more free from embarrassments and self-contradictions. And it 
was also to be expected from one who professes to advocate the cause of 
piety and practical religion, that he should keep aloof from the horrible 
sentiment suggested by Burnet, in opposition to the almost mnanimous ver- 
dict of all the pious and learned divines that ever lived. We almost shud- 
der to draw the inference demonstrably implied in the sentiment.— That 
the world would continue in being, were there no God to wphold it ! When 
we say, that this is the just inference drawn from the sentiment held by the 
CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, we mean, by the individual Reviewer in question, 
whose critique disgraces that excellent work. 

Aware, perhaps, that the author whose works we now publish was of the 
same way of thinking ; or at least, that his works have the same tendency 
with what he opposes, he observes; ‘* We are apt to think that the meta- 
physical cast which the celebrated Mr. Edwards gave to his writings in di- 
vinity, has to a certain degree produced an unfavourable effect on the minds 
of his followers.” It would have been extremely difficult for this writer to 
point out beet 8 bh spt i who came closer to men’s consciences, or any wriler 
who more effectually promotes the interest of genuine, humble, holy, prac- 
tical religion, than President Edwards; and the editors of his works are 
Sully conscious, that what they publish tends, in the most direct manner, 
when duly considered and understood, to essential truth—to Gon; of 


whom, and through whom, and to whom are all thinas: to whom be glory 
for ever. Amen.— W, 
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perties, relations, and circumstances ; and so, leads us to 
regard and treat them as one. When I call this an arbi- 
trary constitution, I mean, that it is a constitution which 


depends on nothing but the divine will; which divine ,jo“ 


will depends on nothing but the divine wisdom. In this 


sense, the whole course of nature, with all that belongs to Z| 


it, all its laws and methods, constancy and regularity, con- 
tinuance and proceeding, is an arbitrary constitution. In 
this sense, the continuance of the very being of the world 
and all its parts, as well as the manner of continued being, 
depends entirely on an arbitrary constitution. For it does 
not at all necessarily follow, that because there was sound, 
or light, or colour, or resistance, or gravity, or thought, or 
consciousness, or any other dependent thing the last mo- 
ment, that therefore there shall be the like at the next. All 
dependent existence whatsoever is in a constant flux, ever 
passing and returning ; renewed every moment, as the 
colours of bodies are every moment renewed by the light 
that shines upon them; and all is constantly proceeding 
from Gop, as light from the sun. In him we live, and 
move, and have our being. , : 
Thus it appears, if we consider matters strictly, there is 
no such thing as any identity or oneness in created ob- 
jects, existing at different times, but what depends on 


God’s sovereign constitution. And so it appears, that the 


objection we are upon, made against a supposed divine 
constitution, whereby Adum and his posterity are viewed 
and treated as one, in the manner and for the purposes 
supposed—as if it were not consistent with truth, because 
no constitution can make those to be one, which are not 
one—is built on a false hypothesis: for it appears, that a 
divine constitution is what makes truth, in affairs of this 
nature. The objection supposes, there is a oneness in 
created beings, whence qualities and relations are derived 
down from past existence, dis/inct from, and prior to, any 
oneness that can be supposed to be founded on divine 
constitution. Which is demonstrably false; and suffi- 
ciently appears so from things conceded by the adversaries 
themselves : and therefore the objection wholly falls to the 
ground. 

There are various kinds of identity and oneness, found 
among created things, by which they become one in dif- 
ferent manners, respects, and degrees, and to various pur- 


* When I suppose, that an effect which is produced every moment by a 
new action or exertion of power, must be a new efiect ineach moment, and 
not absolutely and meal the same with that which existed in pre- 
ceding moments, what Lintend, may be illustrated by this example. The 
lucid colour or brightness of the moon, as we look stedfastly upon it, seems 
to be a permanent thing, as though it were perfectly the same brightness 
continued. But indeed it is an effect produced every moment. It ceases, 
and is renewed, in each successive point of time ; and so becomes altoge- 
ther a nev effect ateach instant; and no one thing that belongs to it, is nu- 
merically the same that existed in the preceding moment. The rays of the 
sun, impressed on that body, and reflected from it, which cause the effect, 
are none of them the same: the impression, made in each moment on our 
sensory, is by the stroke of mew rays: and the sensation excited by the 
stroke, is a new effect, an effect of a new impulse. Therefore the bright- 
ness or lucid whiteness of this body is no more numerically the same thing 
with that which existed in the preceding moment, than the sound of the 
wind that blows now, is individually the same with the sound of the wind 
that blew just before ; which, though it be like it, is not the same, any more 
than the agitated air, that makes the sound, is the same ; or than the water, 
flowing in a river, that now passes by, is individually the same with that 
which passed a little before. And if it be thus with the brightness or co- 
lour of the moon, so it must be with its solidity, and every thing else be- 
longing to its substance, if all be, each moment, as much the immediate 
effect of a new exertion or application of power. 

The matter may perhaps be in some respects still more clearly illus- 
trated thus.—The images of things in a glass, as we keep our eye upon 
them, seem to remain precisely the same, with a continuing perfect iden- 
tity. But it is known to be otherwise. Philosophers well know, that these 
images are constantly renewed, by the impression and reflection of new 
rays of light; so that the image impressed by the former rays is constantly 
vanishing, and a new image impressed by new rays every moment, both on 
the glass and on the eye. The image constantly renewed, by new succes - 
sive rays, is no more numerically the same, than if it were by some artist 
put on anew with a pencil, and the colours constantly vanishing as fast as 
put on. And the new images being put on immediately or instantly, do not 
make them the same, any more than if it were done with the intermission 
of an hour or a day. Vhe image that exists this moment, is not at all de- 
rived from the image which existed the last preceding moment : for, if the 
succession of new rays be intercepted, by something interposed between the 
object and the glass, the image immediately ceases; the past existence of 
the image has no influence to uphold it, so much as for one moment. Which 
shows, that the image is altogether new-made every moment; and strictly 
speaking, is in no part numerically the same with that which existed the 
moment preceding. And truly so the matter must be with the bodies them - 
selves, as well as their images: they also cannot be the same, with an ab- 
solute identity, but must be wholly renewed every moment, if the case be 
as has been proved, that their present existence is not, strictly speaking, at 
all the effect of their past existence ; but is wholly, every instant, the effect 
of a new agency, or exertion of the powerful cause of their existence. If so, 
the existence caused is every instant a new effect, whether the cause be 
light, or immediate divine power, or whatever it be. 
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poses ; several of which differences have been observed ; 
and every kind is ordered, regulated, and limited, in every 
respect, by divine constitution. Some things, existing in 
different times and places, are treated by their Creator as 
One in one respect, and others in another ; some are united 
for this communication, and others for that ; but all accord- 
Ing to the sovereign pleasure of the fountain of all being 
and operation. 

It appears, particularly, from what has been said, that 
all oneness, by virtue whereof pollution and guilt from past 
wickedness are derived, depends entirely on a divine esta- 
blishment. It is this, and this only, that must account for 
guilt and an evil taint on any individual soul, in conse- 
quence of a crime committed twenty or forty years ago, 
remaining still, and even to the end of the world, and for 
ever. It is this that must account for the continuance of 
any such thing, and where, as consciousness of acts that are 
ae and for the continuance of all habits, either good or 

ad: and on this depends every thing that can belong to 
personal identity. And all communications, derivations, 
or continuation of qualities, properties, or relations, natural 
or moral, from what is past, as if the subject were one, de- 
pends on no other foundation. 

And I am persuaded, that no solid reason can be given, 
why God—who constitutes all other created union or 
oneness according to his pleasure, and for what purposes, 
communications, and effects he pleases—may not esta- 
blish a constitution whereby the natural posterity of Adam, 
proceeding from him, much as the buds and branches from 
the stock or root of a tree, should be treated as one with 
him, for the derivation, either of righteousness, and com- 
munion in rewards, or of the loss of righteousness, and 
consequent corruption and guilt.* 

ret said before, all oneness in created things, whence 
qualities and relations are derived, depends on a divine 
constitution that is arbitrary, in every other respect, ex- 
cepting that it is regulated by divine wisdom. ‘The wis- 
dom which is exercised in these constitutions, Se m 
these two things. First, in a beautiful anulogy and 
harmony with other laws or constitutions, especially, re- 
lating to the same subject ; and secondly, in the good ends 
obtained, or useful consequences of such a constitution. If 
therefore there be any objection still lying against this 
constitution with Adam and his posterity, it must be, that 
it is not sufficiently wise in these respects. But what 
extreme arrogance would it be in us, to take upon us to 
act as judges of the beauty and wisdom of the laws and 
established constitutions of the supreme Lord and Creator 
of the universe! And not only so, but if this constitution, 
in particular, be well considered, its wisdom, in the two 
forementioned respects, may easily be made evident. 
There is an apparent manifoid analogy to other constitu- 
tions and laws, established and maintaied through the 
whole system of vital nature in this lower world ; all parts 
of which, in all successions, are derived from the first of 
the kind, as from their root, or fountain; each deriving 
from thence all properties and qualities, that are proper to 
the nature and capacity of the species: no derivative 
having any one perfection, unless it be what is merely cir- 
cumstantial, but what was in its primitive. And that Adam’s 
posterity should be without that original righteousness, 
which Adam had lost, is also analogous to other laws 
and establishments, relating to the nature of mankind ; 
according to which, Adam’s posterity have no one per- 
fection of nature, in any kind, superior to what was in 
him, when the human race began to be propagated from 
him. 

And as such a constitution was fit and wise in other 


* [ appeal to such as are not wont to content themselves with judging by 

a superficial appearance and view of things, but are habituated to examine 
things strictly and closely, that they may judge righteous judgment, whether 
on supposition that all mankind had co-e.cisted, in the manner mentioned 
before, any good reason can be given, why their Creator might not, if he 
had pleased, have established such an unzon between Adam and the rest 
of mankind, as was in that case supposed. Particularly, if it had been the 
ease, that Adam's posterity had actually, according to the law of nature, 
some how grown out of him, and yet remained contiguous and literally 
united to him, as the branches to a tree, or the members of the body to the 
head; and had all, before the fall, existed together at the same time, 
though in diferent places, as the head and members are in different 
laces: in this case who can determine, that the Author of nature might not, 
‘f it had pleased him, have established such an union between the root and 
branches of this complex being, as that all should constitute one moral 
whole ; so that by the law of union, there should be a communion in each 
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respects, so it was in this that follows. Seeing the divine 
constitution concerning the manner of mankind coming 
Into existence, was such as did so naturally unite them, 
and make them in so many respects one, naturally leading 
them to a close union in society, and manifold intercourse, 
and mutual dependence—things were wisely so esta- 
blished, that all should naturally be in one and the same 
moral state ; and not in such exceeding different states, as 
that some should be perfectly innocent and holy, but others 
corrupt and wicked ; some needing a Saviowr, but others 
needing none; some in a confirmed state of perfect happi- 
ness, but others in a state of public condemnation to per- 
fect and eternal misery; some justly exposed to great 
calamities in this Pond, but others by thee innocence 
raised above all suffering. Such a vast diversity of state 
would by no means have agreed with the natural and neces- 
sary constitution and unavoidable situation and circum- 
stances of the world of mankind ; all made of one blood, to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, to be united and blended 
in society, and to partake together in the natural and com- 
mon goods and evils of this lower world. 

Dr. T. urges,t that sorrow and shame are only for per- 
sonalsin; and it has often been urged, that repentance can 
be for no other sin. To which I would say, that the use 
of words is very arbitrary : but that men’s hearts should be 
deeply affected with grief and humiliation before God, for 
the pollution and guilt which they bring into the world 
with them, I think, is not in the least unreasonable. Nor is 
it a thing strange and unheard of, that men should be 
ashamed of things done by ot/ers, in whom they are nearly 
concerned. I am sure, it is not wnscriptural ; especially 
when they are justly looked upon in the sight of God, who 
sees the disposition of their hearts, as fully consenting and 
concurring. 

From what has been observed it may appear, there is 
no sure ground to conclude, that it must be an absurd and 
impossible thing, for the race of mankind truly to partake 
of the sin of the first apostacy, so as that this, in reality 
and propriety, shall become their sin; by virtue of a real 
union between the root and branches of mankind, (truly 
and properly availing to such a consequence,) established 
by the author of the whole system of the universe; to 
whose establishments are owing all propriety and reality 
of union, in any part of that system; and by virtue of the 
full consent of the hearts of Adam’s posterity to that first 
apostacy. And therefore the sin of the apostacy is not 
theirs, merely because God zmputes it to them; but it is 
truly and properly theirs, and on that ground God imputes 
it to them. : 

By reason of the established union between Adam and 
his posterity, the case is far otherwise between him and 
them, than it is between distinct parts or individuals of 
Adam’s race ; betwixt whom is no such constituted union: 
as, between children and other ancestors. Concerning 
whom is apparently to be understood that place, Ezek. 
xviii. 1—20.t Where God reproves the Jews for the use 
they made of that dale “The fathers have eaten sour 

* ’ 7? 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge ;” and tells 
them, that hereafter they shall no more have occasion to 
use this proverb ; and that if a son sees the wickedness of 
his father, and sincerely disapproves it and avoids it, and. 
he himself is righteous, he shall not die for the iniquity of 
his father ; that all souls, both the soul of the father and the 
gon are his, and that therefore the son shall not bear the 
iniquity of his father, nor the father bear the iniquity of the 
son; but the soul that sinneth, it shalt die ; thaé the right- 
cousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wicled- 
ness of the wicked shall be upon him. The thing denied, is 


. lteration, and that the heart of every branch should at the same 
eat Darcie with the heart of the root, be conformed to it and con-~ 
curring with it in_all its affections and acts, and so jointly partaking in its 
state, as a part of the same thing ? Why might not God, ifhe had pleased, 
have fixed such a kind of union as this, an union of the various parts of such 
a moral whole, as well as many other unions, which he has actually fixed, 
according to his sovereign pleasure? And if he might, by his sovereign 
constitution, have established such an union of the various branches of man- 
kind, when existing in different places, I do not see why he might not also do 
the same, though they exist in different times, I know not why succession, 
or diversity of time, should make any such constituted union more unrea- 
sonable, than diversity of place. The only reason, why diversity of time 
can seem to make it unreasonable, is that difference of time shows, there 
is no absolute identity of the things existing in those different times: but it 
shows this, I think, not at all more than the difference of the pluce of ex 
istence. + Page 14. { Which Dr. T, alleges, p. 10, U.S. 
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communion in the guilt and punishment of the sins of 
others, that are distinct parts of Adam’s race; and ex- 
pressly, in that case, where there is no consent and concur- 
rence, but a sincere disapprobation of the wickedness of 
ancestors. It is declared, that chi/dren who are adu/t and 
come to act for themselves, who are righteous, and do not 
approve of, but sincerely condemn, the wickedness of their 
futhers, shall not be punished for their disapproved and 
‘avoided iniquities. The occasion of what is here said, as 
well as the design and plain sense, shows, that nothing is 
intended in the least degree inconsistent with what has been 
supposed concerning Adam’s posterity sinning and falling 
in his apostucy. "The occasion is, the people’s murmuring 
at God's methods under the Mosuic dispensation ; agree- 
able to that in Levit. xxvi. 39. “ And they that are left of 
you, shall pine away in their iniquity in their enemies’ land, 
and also in the iniquities of their fathers shall they pine 
away with them:” and other parallel places, respecting 
external judgments, which were the punishments most 
plainly threatened, and chiefly insisted on, under that dis- 
pensation, (which was, as it were, an external and carnal 
covenant, )and particularly the people suffering such terrible 
judgments in Wze'iel’s time, for the sins of Manuasseh ; 
according to what God says by Jeremiah, (Jer. xv. 4.) and 
agreeable to what is said in that confession, Lam. v. 7. 
“ Our fathers have sinned and are not, and we have borne 
their iniquities.” 

In what is said here, there is a special respect to the 
gospel-dispensation ; as is greatly confirmed by comparing 
this place with Jer. xxxi. 29—-31. Under which dispen- 
sation, the righteousness of God’s dealings with mankind 
would be more fully manifested, in the clear revelation 
then to be made of the method of God’s judgment, by 
which the final state of wicked men is determined ; which 
is not according to the behaviour of their particular ances- 
tors; but every one is dealt with according to the sin of 
his own wicked heart, or sinful nature and practice. The 
affair of derivation of the natural corruption of mankind 
in general, and of their consent ¢o, and participation of; 
the primitive and common apostacy, is not in the least in- 
termeddled with, by any thing meant in the true scope 
and design of this place in Ezekvel. 

On the whole, if any do not like the philosophy or the 
metaphysics (as some perhaps may choose to call it) made 
use of in the foregoing reasonings ; yet I cannot doubt, but 
that a proper consideration of what is apparent and unde- 
niable in fact, with respect to the dependence of the state 
and course of things in the universe on the sovereign con- 
stitutions of the supreme Author and Lord of all—who 
gives account to none of any of his matters, and whose ways 
are past finding out---will be sufficient, with persons of 
common modesty and sobriety, to stop their mouths from 
making peremptory decisions against the justice of God, 
respecting what is so plainly and fully taught in his holy 
word, concerning the derivation of depravity and guilt 
from Adam to his posterity. : 

This is enough, one would think, for ever to silence such 
bold expressions as these---“ If this be just,---if the Serip- 
tures teach such doctrine, &c. then the Scriptures are of no 
use—understanding is no understanding,—and, what a 
Gop must he be, that can thus curse innocent creatures !—- 
Is this thy Gop, O Christian !”—&c. &e. 

It may not be improper here to add something (by way 
of supplement to this chapter, in which we have had occa- 
sion to say so much about the imputation of Adam’s sin) 
concerning the opinions of two divines, of no inconsider- 


able note among the dissenters in England, relating to a 


partial imputation of Adam’s first sin. 

One of them supposes, that this sin, though truly im- 
puted to INFANTS, so that thereby they are exposed to a 
proper punishment, yet is not imputed to them im such a 
degree, as that upon this account they should be liable to 
eternal Soe as Adam himself was, but only to 
temporal death, or annihitation ; Adam himself, the imme- 
diate actor, being made infinitely more guilty by it, than 
his posterity. On which I would observe ; that to sup- 
pose, God imputes not all the guilt of Adam’s sin, but 
only some little part of it, relieves nothing but one’s 
magination. To think of poor little infunts bearing such 
torments for Adam’s sin, as they sometimes do in this 
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world, and these torments ending in death and annihila- 
tion, may sit easier on the imagination, than to conceive of 
their suffering eternal misery for it. But it does not at all 
relieve one’s reason. There is no rule of reason, that can 
be supposed to lie against imputing a sin in the whole of 
it, which was committed by one, to another who did not 

ersonally commit it, but what will also he against its 
bene so imputed and punished in purt. For all the 
reasons (if there be any) lie against the wnputation ; not 
the quantity or degiee of whut is imputed. If there be 
any rule of reason, that 1s strong and good, lying against 
a proper derivation or communication of guilt, from one 
that acted, to another that did not act; then it lies against 
all that is of this nature. The force of the reasons brought 
against imputing Adam’s sin to his posterity (if there be 
any force in them) lies in this, That Adam and his pos- 
terity are not ove. But this lies as properly against 
charging a part of the guilt, as the whole. . For Adam’s 

osterity, by not being the same with him, had no more 
eee in a latt!e of what was done, than the whole. They 
were as absolutely free from being concerned in that act 

artly, as they were wholly. And there is no reason to be 
brought why one man’s sin cannot be justly reckoned to 
another’s account, who was not then in being, in the whole 
of it; but what will as properly lie against its being 
reckoned to him in any part, so as that he should be sub- 
ject to any condemnation or punishment on that account. 
If those reasons are good, all the difference is this ; that to 
bring a great punishment on infants for Adam’s sin, is a 
great act of injustice, and to bring a comparatively smaller 
punishment, is a smaller act of injustice; but not, that 
this is not as truly and demonstrably an act of injustice, as 
the other. 

To illustrate this by an instance something parallel. It 
is used as an argument why I may not exact from one of 
my neighbours, what was due to me from another, that he 
and my debtor are not the sume; and that their concerns, 
interests, and properties are entirely distinct. Now if this 
argument be good, it lies as truly against my demanding 
from him a part of the debt, as the whole. Indeed it isa 
greater act of injustice for me to take from him the whole 
of it, than a part; but not more truly and certainly an act 
of injustice. 

The other divine thinks, there is truly an imputation of 
Adam’s sin, so that infants cannot be looked upon as inno- 
cent creatures ; yet seems to think it not agrieable to the 
perfections of God, to make the state of infants in another 
world worse than a state of non-existence. But this tome 
appears plainly a giving up of that grand point of imputa- 
tion, both in whole and in part. For it supposes it to be 
not right, for God to bring any evid on a child of Adam, 
which is innocent as to personal sin, without paying for it, 
or balancing it with good; so that still the state of the 
child shall be as good as could be demanded in justice, in 
case of mere innocence. Which plainly supposes, that the 
child is not exposed to any proper punishment at all, or is 
not at all in debt to divine justice, on account of Adam’s 
sin. For if the child were truly in debé, then surely 


justice might take something from him, without puying for 


it, or without giving that which makes its state as good, as 
mere innocence could in justice require. If he owes the 
suffering of some punishment, then there is no need that 
Justice should requite the infant for suffering that punish- 
ment; or make up for it, by conferring some good, that 
shall countervail it, and in effect remove and disannul it; 
so that, on the whole, good and evil shall be at even 
balance, yea, so that the scale of good shall preponderate. 
If it is unjust in a judge, to order any quantity of money 
to be taken from another, without paying him again, and 
fully making it up to him, it must be because he had justly 


forfeited none at all. 


It seems to me pretty manifest, that none can, in good 
consistence with themselves, own a real imputation of the 
guilt of Adam’s first sin to his posterity, without owning 
that they are justly treated as sinners, truly guilty, and 
children of wrath, on that account; nor unless they allow 
a just imputation of the whole of the evil of that transgres- 
sion ; at least, all that pertains to the essence of that act, 
as a full and complete violation of the covenant, which 
God had established; even as much as if each one of 


Cuap. IV. THE IMPUTATION OF 
mankind had the like covenant established with him 
singly, and had by the like direct and full act of rebellion, 
violated it for himself. 


CHAP. IV. 
WHEREIN SEVERAL OTHER OBJECTIONS ARE CONSIDERED. 


Dr. T. objects against Adam’s posterity being supposed 
to come into the world under a forfeiture of God’s b/ess- 
ing, and subject to his curse through his sin,-—-That at the 
RESTORATION Of the world after the flood, God pronounced 
pase or greater BLESSINGS on Noah and his sons, 
than he did on Adam at his creation, when he said, he 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and have 
dumanion over the fish of the sea, §c.*—To this I answer, 
in the following remarks. 

1. As has been already shown, that in the threatening 
denounced for Adam’s sin, there was nothing vahicl 
appears inconsistent with the continuance of this present 
life for a season, or with propygating his kind; so for the 
like reason, there appears nothing in that threatening, upon 
the supposition that it reached Adam’s posterity, incon- 
sistent with enjoying the temporal blessings of the present life, 
as long as this is continued; even those temporal blessings 
which God pronounced on Adam at his first creation. For 
it must be observed, that the blessings which God pro- 
nounced on Adam when he created him, and before the 
trial of his obedience, were not the same with the blessings 
which were swspenied on his obedience. The blessings thus 
suspended, were the blessings of elernal /ife ; which, if 
he tid maintained his integrity through his trial, would 
have been pronounced upon him afterwards ; when God, 
as his judge, should have given him his reward. God 
might indeed, if he had pleased, zmmediately have deprived 
him of life, and of all tempo:al blessings, given him before. 
But those blessings pronounced on him before-hand, were 
not the things for the obtaining of which his vial was ap- 
pointed. These were reserved till the issue of his trial 
should be seen, and ¢/en to be pronounced in the blessed 
sentence, which would have been passed upon him by his 
judge, when God came to decree to him his reward for his 
approved fidelity. The pronouncing of these latter bless- 
ings on a degenerate race, that had fallen under the threat- 
ening denounced, would indeed (without a redemption) 
have been inconsistent with the-consétulzon which had 
been established. But giving them the former kind of 
blessings, which were not the things suspended on the 
trial, or dependent on his fidelity, (and these to be conti- 
nued for a season,) was not at all inconsistent therewith. 

2. It is no more an evidence of Adam’s posterity being 
not included in the threatening denounced for his eating 
the forbidden fruit, That they still have the temporal 
blessings of fruitfulness, and a dominion over the creatures, 
‘continued to them; than it is an evidence of Adam being 
not included in that threatening himself, That he had these 
blessings continued to him, was fruitful, and had dominion 
over the creatures, after his fall, equally with his posterity. 

3. There is good evidence, that the benedictions God 
pronounced on Noah and his posterity, were granted on a 
new foundation ; a dispensation diverse from any grant, 
promise, or revelation, which God gave to Adam, antece- 
dently to his fall ; even on the foundation of the covenant 
of eruce, established in Christ Jesus ; a dispensation, the 
design of which is to deliver men from the curse that came 
upon them by Adam’s sin, and to bring them to grea/er 
blessings than ever fe had. These blessings were pro- 
nounced on Noah and his seed, on the same foundation 
whereon afterwards the blessing was pronounced on dbra- 
ham and his seed, which included both spiritual and 
temporal benefits.—Nouh had his name prophetically 
given him by his father Lamech, because by him and his 
seed deliverance should be obtained trom the curse, which 
came by Adam’s fall. Gen. v. 29. “And he called his 
name Noah, (i. e. rest, ) saying, This same shall comfort us 
concerning our work, and toil of our hands, because of the 


* See page 82, &c. S. ; pe 
+ it ope noted, that Dr. T. himself signifies it as his mind, that these 
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ground which the Lord hath cursed.” Pursuant to the 
scope and intent of this prophecy (which indeed seems to 
respect the same thing with the prophecy in Gen. iii. 15.) 
are the blessings pronounced on Noah after the flcod, 
There is this evidence of these blessings being conveyed 
through the channel of the covenant of grace, and by the 
redemption through Jesus Christ, that they were obtained 
by sacrifice; or were bestowed as the effect of God's favour 
to mankind, which was in consequence of smel/ing a sweet 
savour in the sacrifice which Noah offered. And it is very 
evident by the Sh to the Hebrews, that the ancient 
sacrifices never obtained the favour of God, but only by 
virtue of the relation they had to the sacrifice of Christ.— 
Now that Nowh and his family had been so wonderfully 
saved from the wrath of God, which had destroyed the rest 
of the world, and the world was as it were restored from a 
ruined state, there was a proper occasion to point to the 
greut salvation to come by Chest: as it was a common 
thing for God, on occasion of some great /emporal salva- 
tion of his people, or restoration from a low and miserable 
State, to renew the intimations of the great spiritual re- 
storation of the world by Christ’s redemption. + God deals 
with the generality of mankind, in their present state, far 
differently, on occasion of the redemption by Jesus Christ, 
from what he otherwise would do; for, being capable 
subjects of saving mercy, they have a day of patience and 
grace, and innumerable temporal blessings bestowed on 
them ; which, as the apostle signifies, (Acts xiv. 17.) are 
testimonies of God’s reconcilableness to sinful men, to 
put them upon seeking after God. 

But posite the sense in which the posterity of Noah in 
general partake of these blessings of dominion over the 
creatures, &c.- Nouh himself, and all such of his posterity 
as have obtained like precious faith with that exercised by 
him in offering his sacrifice, which made it a sweet savour, 
and by which it procured these blessings, have dominion 
over the creatures, through Christ, in a more excellent 
sense than Adam in innocency; as they are male kinus 
and priests unto God, and reign with Christ, and all things 
are theirs, by a covenant of grace. They partake with 
Christ in that dominion over the beasts of the eurth, the 


fowls of the air, and fishes of the sea, spoken of in the 8th 


Psalm; which is by the apostle interpreted of Christ’s 
dominion over the world, (1 Cor. xv. 27. and Heb. ii. 7.) 
And the time is coming, when the greater part of the pos- 
terity of Nouwh, and each of his sons, shall partake of this 
more honourable and excellent dominion over the creatures, 
through him in whom all the families of the earth shall be 
blessed. Neither is there any need of supposing that these 
blessings have their most complete accomplishment, fill 
many ages after they were granted, any more than the 
blessing on Japhet, expressed in those words, God shall 
enlarze Japhet, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem. 

But that Noah’s posterity have such béessings given them 
through the great Re/eemer, who suspends and removes 
the curse which came through Adam’s sin, surely is no 
argument, that they originally, as in their natural state, are 
not under the curse. ‘That men have blessings /hrough 
grace, is no evidence of their being not justly exposed to 
the curse by nafure ; but itrather argues the contrary. Vor 
if they did not deserve the curse, they would not depend 
on grace and redemption for the removal of it, and for 
bringing them into a state of favour with God. 

Another objection, which our author strenuously urges 
against the doctrine of original sin, is, that it dispurages the 
divine goodness in giving us our being ; which we ought to 
receive with thankfulness, as a great gift of God’s benef- 
cence, aud look upon as the first, original, and fundamental 
fruit of the divine liberality. 

To this I answer, in the following observations : 

1. This argument is built on the supposed éruth of a 
thing in dispute ; and so is a begging of the question. It 
is built on this supposition, that we are not properly looked 
upon as one with our first father, in the state wherein God 
at first created him, and in his fall from that state. If we 
areso, it becomes the whole race to acknowledge G od’s great 
goodness to them, in the state wherein mankind was made 
at first ; in the happy state they were then in, and the fair 


ssings Noah were on account of the conenant of vrace,p. 84, 9), 9 
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opportunity they then had of obtaining confirmed and eter- 
nal happiness ; and to acknowledge it as an aggravation of 
their apostacy ; and to humble themselves, that they were 
so ungrateful as to rebel against their good Creator. Cer- 
tainly, we may all do this with as much reason, as the 
people of Israel in Daniel’s and Nehemiah’s times who 
did with thankfulness acknowledge God’s great goodness 
to their fathers, many ages before ; and in their confessions 
they bewailed, and took shame to themselves, for the sins 
committed by their fathers, notwithstanding such great 
oodness. (See the 9th chapter of Daniel, and the 9th of 
Vehemiah.) na ; 

2. If Dr. T. would imply im his objection, that it doth 
not consist with the goodness of God, to give mankind be- 
ing in a state of misery, what ever was done before by 
Adam, whether he sinned or did not sin. I reply, if it be 
justly so ordered, that there should be a posterity of 
Adam, which must be looked upon as one with him ; then 
it is no more contrary to God’s attribute of goodness to 
give being to his posterity in a state of punishment, than 
to continue the being of the same wicked and guilty person, 
who has made himself guilty, in a state of punishment. 
The giving of being, and the continuing of being, are hoth 
alike the work of God’s power and will, and both are 
alike fundamental to all blessings of man’s present and 
future existence. And if it be said, it cannot be justly so 
ordered, that there should be a posterity of Adam, which 
should be looked upon as one with him, this is begging the 
question. ae 

3. If our author would have us to au that it is 
contrary to the attribute of goodness for God, in any case, 
by an immediate act of his power, to cause evisfence, and 
to cause new existence, which shall be an exceeding 
miserable existence, by reason of exposedness to eternal 
ruin; then his own scheme must be supposed contrary to 
the attribute of God’s goodness : for he supposes that God 
will raise multitudes from the dead at the last day (which 
will be giving new existence to their bodies, and to bodily 
life and sense) in order only to their suffering eternal de- 
struction. 

4. Notwithstanding we are so sinful and miserable, as we 
are by nature, yet we may have great reason to bless God, 
that he has given us our being under so glorious a dispen- 
sation of grace through Jesus Christ; by which we have 
a happy opportunity to be delivered from this sin and 
misery, and to obtain unspeakable eternal happiness. And 
because, through our own wicked inclinations, we are dis- 
posed so to neglect and abuse this mercy, as to fail of 
final benefit by it, this is no reason why we ought not to 
be thankful for it, even according to our author’s own 
sentiments. What (says he*) if the whole world lies in 
wickedness, and few therefore shall be saved? Have men 
no reason to be thankful, because they are wicked and 
ungrateful, and abuse their being and God’s bounty ? 
Suppose our own evil inclinations do withhold us, viz. 
from seeking after happiness, of which under the light of 
the gospel we are placed within the nearer and easier 
reach, “suppose, the whole Christian world should lie in 
wickedness, and but few Christians should be saved, is it 
therefore certainly true, that we cannot reasonably thank 
God for the gospel?” Well, and though the evil inclina- 
tions, which hinder our seeking and obtaining happiness 
by so glorious an advantage, are what we are born with, 
yet if those inclinations are ow* fault or sin, that alters not 
the case; and to say, they are not our sin, is still begging 
the question. Yea, it will follow from several things as- 
serted by our author, that notwithstanding men are born 
in such circumstances, as that they are under a very great 
improbability of ever becoming righteous, yet they may 
have reason to be thankful for their being. ‘Thus particu- 
larly, Dr. T. asserts, that all men have reason of thank- 
fulness for their being; and yet he supposes, that the 
heathen world, taken as a collective body, were dead in sin, 
and could not deliver or help themselves, and therefore 
stood in necessity of the christian dispensation. And not 
only so, but he supposes, that the chris/ian world is now 
at length brought to the like deplorable and helpless cir- 
cumstances, and needs a new dispensation for its relief. 
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According to these things, the world in general, not only 
formerly but even at this day, are dead in sin, and helpless 
as to their salvation; and therefore the generality of them 
that are born into it, are much more /ikely to perish, than 
otherwise, till the new dispensation comes: and yet he 
supposes, we all have reason to be thankful for our being. 
Yea, further still, I think, according to our author’s doc- 
trine, men may have great reason to be thankful to God 
for bringing them into a state, which yet, as the case is, 18 
attended with misery, as its certain consequence. As, with 
respect to God’s raising the wicked to life, at the last day ; 
which, he supposes, is in itself a great benefit, procured 
by Christ, and the wonderful grace of God through him : 
and if it be the fruit of God’s wonderful grace, surely 
men ought to be thankful for that grace, and praise God 
for it. Our doctrine of original sin, therefore, no more 
disparages God’s goodness in man’s formation in the 
womb, than his doctrine disparages God's goodness in their 
resurrection from the grave. 

Another argument, which Dr. T. makes use of, against 
the doctrine of original sin, is what the Scripture reveals 
of the process of the day of judgment ; which represents 
the judge as dealing with men singly and separa'ely, 
rendering to every man according to Ais deeds, and ac- 
cording to the improvement he has made of the particular 
powers and talents God has given him personally. 

But this objection will vanish, if we consider what is 
the end or design of that public judgment. Now this will 
not be, that God may find out what men are, or what 
punishment or reward is proper for them, or in order to 
the passing of a right judgment of these things within 
himself, which is the end of human trials; but it is to 
manifest what men are to their own consciences, and to 
the world. As the day of judgment is called the day of 
the revelation of the righteous judement of God ; i order 
to this, God will make use of evidences, or proofs. But 
the proper evidences of the wickedness of men’s hearts 
(the true seat of all wickedness) both as to corruption of 
nature, and additional pollution and guilt, are men’s works. 

The special end of God’s public judgment will be, to 
make a proper, perfect, open distinction among men, rightly 
to state and manifest their d/fference one from another, in 
order to that separation and difference in the eternal retri- 
bution that is to follow: and this difference will be made 
to ope by their personal works. 

ere are two things, with regard to which men will be 
tried, and openly distinguished, by the perfect judgment of 
God at the last day ; according to the twofold real distine- 
tion subsisting among mankind: viz. (1.) The difference 
of state; that primary and grand distinction, whereby 
all mankind are divided into two sorts, the righteous and 
the wicked. (2.) That secondary distinction, whereby both 
sorts differ from others in the same general state,in DE- 
GREES of additional fruits of righteousness and wicked- 
ness. Now the Judge, in order to munifest both these, 
will judge men according to their personal works. But to 
Inquire at the day of judgment, whether Adam sinned or 
no, or whether men are to be looked upon as one with 
him, and so partakers in his sin, is what in no respect 
tends to manifest either of these distinctions. 

le The first thing to be manifest, will be the state, that 
each man is in, with respect to the grand distinction of the 
whole world of mankind into righteous and wicked ; ov, 
in metaphorical language, wheat and tures ; or, the children 
of the kingdom of Christ, and the children of the wicked 
one ; the latter, the head of the apostacy ; but the former, 
the head of the restoration and recovery. The Judge, in 
manifesting this, will prove men’s hearts by ¢/ieir works, 
in such as have had opportunity to perform any works in 
the body. The evil works of the children of the wicked 
one will be the proper manifestation and evidence or proof 
of whatever belongs to the general state of such; and 
particularly they will prove, that they belong to the king- 
dom of the great deceiver, and head of the apostacy, as 
they will demonstrate the exceeding corruption of their 
nature, and full consent of their hearts to the common 
apostacy ; and also that their hearts never relinquished the 
apostacy, by a cordial adherence to Christ, the great re- 
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storer. ‘The Judge will also make use of the good works 
of the righteous to show their interest in the redemption 
of Christ; as thereby will be manifested the sincerity of 
their hearts in their acceptance of, and adherence to, the 
Redeemer and his righteousness. And in thus proving the 
State of men’s hearts by their actions, the circumstances of 
those actions must necessarily come into consideration, to 
manifest the true quality of their actions; as, each one’s 
talents, opportunities, ar iaiaecs. light, motives, Ke. 

2. The other thing to be manifested, will be that srcon- 
dary distinction, wherein particular persons, both righteous 
and wicked, differ from one another, in the degrre of 
secondary good or evil; the degree of evil fruit, which is 
additional to the guilt and corruption of the whole body 
of apes and enemies; and the degree of personal 
goodness and good fruit, which is a secondary goodness, 
with respect to the righteousness and merits of Christ, 
which belong to all by that sincere faith manifested in all. 
Of this also each one’s wor's, with their circumstances, 
opportunities, talents, &c. will be the proper evidence. 

As to the nature and aggravations of the general apostacy 
by Adam’s sin, and also the nature and sufficiency of the 
redemption by Jesus Christ, the great restorer, though both 
these will have vast influence on the eternal state, which 
men shall be adjudged to, vet neither of them will properly 
belong to the ¢ria/ men will be the subjects of at that day, 
in order to the manifestation of their state, wherein they 
are distinguished one from another. They will belong to 
the business of that day no otherwise, than the manifes- 
tation of the great truths of religion in general; as the 
nature and perfections of God, the dependence of mankind 
on God, as their creator and preserver, Kc. Such truths 
as these will also have great influence on the eternal state, 
to which men will then be adjudged, as they aggravate 
the guilt of man’s wickedness, and must be considered in 
order to a due estimate of Christ’s righteousness, and 
men’s personal virtue; yet being of general and equal 
concernment, will not properly belong to the trial of par- 
ticular persons. 

Another thing urged by our author particularly against 
the inputation of Adam’s sin, is this: “ Though, in Scrip- 
ture, action is frequently said to be zmputed, reckoned, ac- 
counted to a person, it is no other than /is own act and 
deed.”* Inthe same place he cites a number of places of 
Scripture, where these words are used, which he says are 
all that he can find in the Bible. 

But we are no way concerned with this argument at 
present, any further than it relates to wnputation of sin, or 
sinful action. Therefore all that is in the argument, which 
relates to the present purpose, is this: that the word is so 
often applied in Scripture to signify God’s imputing of 
personal sin, but never once to his imputing of Adam’s 
sin.— So often /—How often ?—But twice. There are but 
two of all those places which he reckons up, that have any 
reference to God imputing sin to any person, where there is 
any evidence that only personal sin is meant ; (Levit. xvii. 
3, 4.and 2 Tim. iv. 16.) All therefore that the argument 
comes to, is this : that the word zmpute, is applied twice in 
Scripture to the case of God imputing sin, and neither of 
those times to signify the imputing of Adam’s sin, but 
both times it has reference to personal sin; therefore 
Adam’s sin is not imputed to his posterity. And this is to 
be noted, that one of these two places, even that in Levit. 
xvii. 3, 4. does not speak of imputing the act committed, 
but another not committed. The words are, “what man 
soever there be of the house of Israel, that killeth an ox or 
lamb or goat in the camp, or that killeth it out of the camp, 
and bringeth it not unto the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, to offer an offering unto the Lord, before the 
tabernacle of the Lord, blood shall be imputed unto that 
man; he hath shed blood ; that man shall be cut off from 
among his people,” 2. e. plainly, murder shall be imputed 
to him: he shall be put to death for it, and therein punish- 
ed with the same severity as if he had slain a man. It is 
plain by Isa. Ixvi. 3. that, in some cases, shedding the 
blood of beasts, in an unlawful manner, was wnputed to them, 
as if they slew aman. ] 

But whether it be so or not, although in both these 
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places the word impute, be applied to personal sin, and to 
the very act, or although this could be said of all the places 
which our author reckons up; yet that the word impute, 
1s never expressly applied to Adam’s sin, does no more 
argue, that it is not imputed to his posterity, than it argues, 
that pride, unbelief, lying, theft, oppression, persecution, 
fornication, adultery, sodomy, perjury, idolatry, and innu- 
merable other particular moral evils, are never imputed to 
the persons that committed them, or in whom they are ; 
because the word impute, though so often used in Scrip- 
ture, is never applied to any of these kinds of wickedness. 

I know not what can be said here, except one of these 
two things: that though these sins are not expressly said 
to he wnputed, yet other words are used that do as plainly 
and certainly zmply that they are imputed, as if it were said 
so expressly. Very well, and so | say with respect to the 
imputation of Adam’s sin. The thing meant by the word 
umpute, may be as plainly and certainly expressed by using 
other words, as if that word were expressly used ; and more 
certainly, because the words used instead of it, may 
amount toan explanation of this word. And this, I think, 
is the very case here. Though the word, dmpute, is not 
used with respect to Adam’s sin, yet it is said, al! have 
sinned ; which, respecting infants, can be true only of their 
sinning by his sin. And, it is said, by his disobedience 
many were made sinners ; and, judgment and condemnation 
came upon all by that sin ; and that by this means death, 
the wages of sin, passed on all men, &c. Which phrases 
amount to full and precise explanations of the word, im- 
pute ; and therefore do more certainly determine the point 
really insisted on. 

Or, perhaps it will be said, with respect to those per- 
sonal sins before-mentioned, pride, unbelief, &c. it is no 
argument they are not imputed to those who are guilty of 
them, that the verv word wnpute, is not applied to them ; 
for the word itself is rarely used ; not one time in a hun- 
dred, and perhaps five hundred, of those wherein the thing 
meant is plainly implied, or may be certainly inferred. 
Well, and the same also may be applied likewise, with re- 
spect to Adam’s sin. 

It is probable, Dr. T. intends an argument against 
original sin, by that which he says in opposition to what 
R. R. suggests of children discovering the principles of 
iniquity, and seeds of sin, before they are capable of moral 
action, viz. That little children are made PATTERNS of 
humility, meekness, and innocence, (Matt. xviii. 3. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 20. and Psal. cxxxi. 2.) 

But when the utmost is made of this, there can be no 
shadow of reason, to understand more by these texts, than 
that little children are recommended as patterns in regard 
of a negative virtue, innocence with respect to the exercises 
and fruits of sin, harmlessncss as to the hurtful effects of 
it; and that tmage of meekness and humility arising from 
this, in conjunction with a natural tenderness of mind, fear, 
self-diffidence, yieldableness, and confidence in parents 
and others older than themselves. And so, they are re- 
commended as patterns of virtue no more than doves, which 
are an harmless sort of creatures, and have an image of the 
virtues of meekness and love. Even according to Dr. T.’s 
own doctrine, no more can be made of it than this : for his 
scheme will not admit of any such thing as positive virtue, 
or virtuous disposition, in infants ; he insisting (as.was ob- 
served before) that virtue must be the fruit of thought and 
reflection. But there can be no thought and reflection, that 
produces positive virtue, in children not yet capable of 
moral action ; and it is such children he speaks of. And 
that little children have a negative virtue or innocence, In 
relation to the positive acts and hurtful effects of vice, is no 
argument that they havenot a corrupt nature within them : 
for let their nature be ever so corrupt, yet surely it is no 
wonder that they be not guilty of positive wicked action, 
before they are capable of any moral action at all. A 
young viper has a malignant nature, though incapable of 
doing a malignant action, and at present appearing a harm- 

ess creature. 

Another objection, which Dr. T. and some others offer 
against this doctrine, is, That it pours contempt upon the 
human nature. 
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But their declaiming on this topic is like addressing the 
affections and conceits of chi/dren, rather than rational 
arguing with men. It seems this doctrine is not complai- 
sant enough. [Lam sensible, it isnot suited to the taste of 
some, who are so very delicate (to say no worse) that they 
can bear nothing but compliment and flattery. No con- 
tempt is by this doctrine cast upon the noble faculties and 
capacities of man’s nature, or the exalted business, and di- 
vine and immortal happiness, of which he is made capable. 
And as to speaking ill of man’s present moral state, I pre- 
sume, it will not be denied, that shame belongs to them 
who are truly sinful ; and to suppose, that this is not the 
native character of mankind, is still but meanly begging 
the question. If we, as we come into the world, are truly 
sinful, and consequently miserable, he acts but a friendly 
part to us, who endeavours fully to diseover and manifest 
our disease. Whereas, on the contrary, he acts an wn- 
friendly part, who to his utmost hides it from us: and so, 
in effect, does what in him lies to prevent our seeking a 
remedy from that, which if not remedied in time, must 
bring us finally to shame and everlasting contempt, and end 
in perfect and remediless destruction hereafter. 

Another objection, which some have made against this 
doctrine, much like the former, is, that it tends to beget in 
us an ill opinion of our fellow-creatures, and so to p:omote 
ill-nature and mutual hatred. 

To which I would say, if it be truly so, that we all come 
sinful into the world, then our heartily acknowledging it, 
tends to promote humility : but our disowning that sin and 
guilt which truly belongs to us, and endeavouring to per- 
suade ourselves that we are vastly be/ter than in truth we 
are, tends to a foolish se/f-eval/atiwn and pride. And it is 
manifest, by reason, experience, and the word of God, that 
pride is the chief source of all the contention, mutual 
hatrel, and ill-will which are so prevalent in the world; 
and that nothing so effectually promotes the contrary tem- 
pers and deportments, as humility. This doctrine teaches 
us to think no worse of others, than of ourselves : it teaches 
us, that we are all, as we are by nature, companions in a 
miserable helpless condition ; which under a revelation of 
the divine mercy, tends to promote mutual compassion. 
And nothing has a greater tendency to promote those 
amiable dispositions of mercy, forbearance, long-suffering, 
gentleness, and forgiveness, than a sense of our own ex- 
treme unworthiness and misery, and the infinite need we 
have of the divine pity, forbearance, and forgiveness, toge- 
ther with a hope of obtaining mercy. If the doctrine 
which teaches that mankind are corrupt by nature, tends 
to promote i/l-wi//, why should not Dr. T.’s doctrine tend 
toit as much? For he teaches us, that the generality of 
mankind are very wic'ed, having made themselves so by 
their own free choice, without any necessity: which is a 
way of becoming wicked, that renders men truly worthy of 
resentment ; but the other, not at all, even according to his 
own doctrine. 

Another exclamation against this doctrine is, that it tends 
to hinder comfort and joy, and to promote melancholy and 
glovminess of mind.* 

To which I shall briefly say, doubtless, supposing men 
are really become sinful, and so exposed to the displeasure 
of God, by whatever means, if they once come to have their 
eyes opened, and are not very stupid, the reflection on 
their case will tend to make them sorrowful; and it is fit 
it should. Men, with whom this is the case, may well be 
filled with sorrow, till they are sincerely willing to forsake 
their sins, and turn to God. But there is nothing in this 
doctrine, that in the least stands in the way of comfort and 
exceeding joy, to such as find in their hearts a sincere 
willingness wholly to forsake all sin, and give their hearts 
and whole selves to Christ, and comply with the gospel- 
method of salvation by him. 

Another thing objected, is, that to make men believe that 
wickedness belongs to their very nature, tends to encourage 
them in sin, and plainly to fea! them to all manner of 
iniquity ; because they are tanght, that sin is natural, and 
therefore necessary and unavoiduble+ 

But if this doctrine, which teaches that sin is natural to 
us, does also at the same time teach us, that it is never the 
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better, or less to be condemned, for its being natural, then it 
does not at all encourage sin, any more than Dr. T.’s doc- 
trine encourages wickedness when it is become inveterate ; 
who teaches that such as by custom have contracted strong 
habits of sin, are wnable to help themselves.{ And is it 
reasonable, to represent it as encouraging a man in boldly 
neglecting and wilfully continuing in his disease, without 
seeking a cure, to tell him of his disease, to show him that 
it is real and very fatal, and what he can never cure him- 
self of; vet withal directing him toa great Physician, who 
is sufficient for his restoration? But fora more particular 
answer to what is objected against the doctrine of our 
natural impotence and inability, as being an encouragement 
to go on in sin, and a discouragement to the use of all 
means for our help, I must for brevity refer the reader to 
what has been largely written on this head in my dis- 
course on the Freedom of the Will. 

Our author is pleased to advance another notion, among 
others, by way of objection against the doctrine of original 
sin: that if this doctrine be true, t¢ woul! be un'awful to 
beget child en. He says,§ “ If natural generation be the 
means of unavoidably conveying all sin and wickedness 
into the world, it must zse/f be a sinful and unlawful 
thing.” Now, if there be any force of argument here, it 
lies m this proposition, whatsoever is a means or occasion 
of the certain infallible existence of sin and wickedness, 
must itself be simfil. But I imagine Dr. T. had not 
thoroughly weighed this proposition, nor considered where 
it would carry him. For, God continuing in being the 
devil, and others that are finally given up to wickedness, 
will be attended, most certainly and infallibly, with an 
eternal series of the most hateful and horrid wickedness. 
But will any be guilty of such vile blasphemy, as to say, 
therefore God’s upholding of them in being is itself a sin- 
In the same place our author says, “ so far as 
we are generated in sin, it must be a sin to generate.” 
But there is no appearance of evidence in that position, 
any more than in this: “ So far as any is upheld in exist- 
ence in sin, it is a sin to uphold them in existence.” Yea, 
if there were any reason in the case, it would be strongest 
in the latter position: for parents, as Dr. T. himself ob- 
serves, are not the authors of the beginning of existence : 
whereas, God is truly the author of the continuance of 
existence. As it is the known will of God, to continue 
Satan and millions of others in being, though the most 
sure consegence is the continuance of a vast infernal world, 
full of everlasting hellish wickedness: so it is part of the - 
revealed will of God, that this world of mankind should 
be continued, and the species propagated, for his own wise 
and holy purposes; which will is complied with by the 
parents joined in lawful marriage. Their children, though 
they come into the world in sin, yet are capable subjects 
of eternal holiness and happiness: which infinite benefits 
for their children, parents have great reason to expect, in 
the way of giving up their children to God in faith, through 
a Redeemer, and bringing them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. I think, this may be answer enough 
to such a cavil. 

Another objection is, That the doctrine of original sin is 
no oftener, and no more plwinly, spoken of in Scripture ; 
it being, if true, a very dzmportant doctrine. Dr. ‘TV. in 
many parts of his book suggests to his readers, that there 
are very few tevés, in the whole Bible, wherein there is the 
least appearance of their teaching any such doctrine. 

Of this I took notice before, but would here say further: 
That the reader who has perused the preceding defence of 
this doctrine, must now be left to judge for himself, whe- 
ther there be any ground for such an allegation; whether 
there be not texts in sufficient number, both in the Old 
Testament and New, that exhibit undeniable evidence of 
this great article of christian divinity ; and whether it be 
not a doctrine taught in the Scripture with great pluinness. 
I think, there are few, if any, doctrines of revelation, taught 
more plainly and expressly. Indeed it is taught in an ex- 
plicit manner more in the New Testument than in the Old. 
Which is not to be wondered at; it being thus with re- 
spect to all the most important doctrines of revealed reli- 
gion. 
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But if it had been so, that this doctrine were but rarely 
taught in Scripture ; yet if we find that it is indeed declared 
to us by God, if held forth to us by any word of his; then 
what belongs to us, is, to believe his word, and receive the 
doctrine which he teaches us; and not to prescribe to him 
how often he shall speak of it, and to insist upon knowing 
what reasons he has for speaking of it no oftener, before we 
will receive what he teaches us; or to pretend that he 
should give us an account, why he did not speak of it so 
plainly as we think he ought to have done, svoner than he 
did. In this way of proceeding, if it be reasonable, the 
Sadducees of old, who denied any resurrection or future 
state, might have maintained their cause against Christ, 
when he blamed them for not knowing the Scriptures, nor 
the power of God; and for not understanding by the 
Scripture, that there would be a resurrection to spiritual 
enjoyment, and not to animal life, and sensual gratifica- 
tions ; and they might have insisted, that these doctrines, 
if true, were very vporfant, and therefore ought to have 
been spoken of in the Scriptures oftener and more expli- 
citly, and not that the church of God should be left, till 
that time, with only a few obscure intimations of that 
which so infinitely concerned them. And they might with 
disdain have rejected Christ’s argument, by way of inference 
from God calling himself in the books of Moses, the Gop 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. For answer, they might 
have said, that Moses was sent on purpose to teach the 
people the mind and will of God; and therefore, if these 
doctrines were true, he ought in 7eason and in truth to have 
taught them plainly and frequently, and not have left the 
people to spell out so important a doctrine, only from 
God’s saying, that he was the God of Abraham, &c. 

One great end of the Scripture is, to teach the world 
what manner of being Gop is; about which the world, 
without revelation, has been so wofully in the dark: and 
that God is an infinite being, is a doctrine of great import- 
ance, and a doctrine sufficiently taught in the Scripture. 
But yet, it appears to me, this doctrine is not taught there, 
in any measure, with such erplicitness and precision, as the 
doctrine of original sin: and the Seinians, who denied 
God’s omnipresence and omniscience, had as much room 
left them for cavil, as the Pelagians who deny original sin. 

Dr. T. particularly urges, that Christ says not one word 
of this doctrine throughout the four Gospels ; which doc- 
trine, if true, being so important, and what so nearly con- 
cerned the great work of redemption, which he came to 
work out, (as is supposed,) one would think, it should have 
been emphatically spoken of in every page of the Gospels.* 

In reply to this, it may be observed, that by the account 
given in the four Gospels, Christ was continually saving, 
those things which plainly implied, that all men in their 
original state are sinful and miserable. As, when he de- 
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2% What is found in the more ancient of the Jewish rabbies, who have 
written since the coming of Christ, is an argument of this. Many things of 
this sort are taken notice of by Stapferus, in his Theologia Polemica before 
mentioned. Some of these things which are there cited by him in Latin, I 
shall here faithfully give in Eng/ish, for the sake of the English reader. 

“So Manasseh, concerning Human Frailty, p. 129.—Gen. viii. 21. Iwill 
not any more curse the earth for man’s sake ; for the appetite of man is 
evil from his youth ; that is, from the time when he comes forth from his 
mother's womb. For at the same time that he sucks the breasts, he follows 
his /st ; and while he is yet an infant, he is under the dominion of anger, 
envy, hatred, and other vices to which that tender age is obnoxious,”"— 
* Prov.*xxii. 15, Solomon says, Foolishness is bound to the mind of a child.” 
Concerning which place R. Levi Ben Gersom observes thus, ** Fuolishness as 
it were grows to him in his very beginning.’ Concerning this sin, which is 
common and original to all men, David said, Psal. li. 5. Behold I was begot- 
ten in iniquity, and in sin did my mother warm me, Upon which place 
Eben-Ezrasays thus: ‘‘ Behold, because of the concupiscence which 1s in- 
nate in the heart of man, itis said, I am begotten in iniquity. And the 
sense is, that there is implanted in the heart of man, jetzer harang, an evil 
figment, from his nativity.” ; ; 

‘And Manasseh Ben Israel, de Fragil. pag.2. “ Behold, I was formed in 
iniquity, and in sin hath my mother warmed me. But whether this be 
understoed concerning the common mother, which was Eve, or whether 
David spake only of his own mother, he would signify, that sin is as it were 
natural, and inseparable in this life. For it is to be observed, that Eve 
conceived after the transgression was committed. and as many as were be- 
gotten afterwards, were not brought forth in a conformity to the rule of 
right reason, but in conformity to disorderly and lustful affections.” He 
adds, ‘* One of the wise men of the Jews, namely, R. Aha, rightly observed, 
David would signify that it is impossible, even for pious men who excel in 
virtue, never to commit any sin.” ‘‘ Job also asserts the same thing with 
David, chap. xiv. 4. saying, Who will give a clean thing for an unclean ? 
Truly not one.” Concerning which Words Aben-Ezra says thus: ‘t The 
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clared, that they which are whole, need not a physician, but 
they which are sick ;+ That he came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.{ That it was necessary for-all to be born 
again, and to be converted, and that otherwise they could 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven ;8—and, that all were 
sumners, as well as those whose blood Pi/ale mingled with 
their sacrifices, &c. and that every one who did not repent, 
should perish ;||—Withal directing every one to pray to 
God for forgiveness of’ sin ;§]—Using our necessity of for- 
giveness from God, as an argument with all to forgive the 
Injuries of their neighbours ;**—Teaching, that earthly 
parents, though kind to their children, are in themselves 
evil;++—And signifying, that things carnal and corrupt 
are properly the things of men ;tt---Warning his disciples 
rather to beware of men, than of wild beasts ;$$—-Often re- 
presenting the wortp as evil, as wicked in its works, at 
enmity with truth and holiness, and hating him ;||\|—-Yea, 
and teaching plainly, that all men are extremely and inex- 
pressibly sinful, owing ten thousand talents to their divine 
creditor.4[ J] 

And whether Christ did not plainly teach Nicodemus the 
doctrine of original total depravity, when he came to him 
to know what his doctrine was, must be left to the reader 
to judge, from what has been already observed on John iii. 
1---11. And besides, Christ in the course of his preaching 
took the most proper method to convince men of the cor- 
ruption of their nature, and to give them an effectual and 
practical knowledge of it, in application to themselves in 
particular, by teaching and urging the holy and strict law 
of God, in its extent, and spirituality, and dreadful 
threatenings : which, above all things, tends to search the 
hearts of men, and to teach them their inbred exceeding 
depravity ; not merely as a matter of speculation, but by 
proper conviction of conscience ; which is the only know- 
ledge of original sin, that can avail to prepare the mind for 
receiving Christ’s redemption; as a man’s sense of his 
own sickness prepares him to apply in good earnest to the 
physician. 

And as to Christ being no more frequent and particular 
in mentioning and inculcating this point in a doctrinal 
manner, it is probable, one reason to be given for it, is the 
same that is to be given for his speaking no oftener of 
God’s creating of the world: which, though so important 
a doctrine, is scarce ever spoken of in any of Christ’s dis- 
courses; and no wonder, seeing this was a matter which 
the Jews, to whom he confined his personal ministry, had 
all been instructed in from their forefathers, and never was 
called in question among them. And there is a great deal 
of reason, from the ancient Jewish writers, to suppose, that 
the doctrine of original sin had ever been allowed in the 
open profession of that people:*** though they were 
generally, in that corrupt time, very far from a practical 


sense is the same with that, I was begotten in iniquity, because man is 
pee out of an unclean thing.” Stapferus, Theolog. Polem. tom. iii. p. 
6, 37. ; 

Id. Ibid. p. 132, &c. So Sal. Jarchi ad Gemaram, Cod. Schabbath, fol. 
142. p. 2. ‘* And this is not only to be referred to strners; because al! the 
posterity of the first man are in like manner subjected te all the curses pro- 
nounced on him.” And Manasseh Ben Israel, in his preface to Human 
Frailty, says, ‘‘ I had a mind to show by what means it came to pass, that 
when the jirst father of all had lost his righteousness, his posterity are be- 

otten liable to the same punishment with him.” And Munstervs on the 
Gosrat of Matthew cites the following words, from the book called The 
Bundle of Myrrh: ‘The blessed Lord said to the first man, when he 
cursed him, Thorns and thistles shallit bring forth to thee ; and thou shalt 
eat the herb of the field. The thing which he means is, that because of his 
sin allwhoshould descend from him, should be wicked and perverse, like 
thorns and thistles, according to that word of the Lord, speaking to the 
prophet: Thorns and irritators are with thee, and thow divellest @nong 
scorpions. And all this is from the serpent, who was the devil, Sammae?, 
who emitted a mortiferous and corruptive poison into Eve, and became the 
cause of death to Adam himself, when he eat the fruit.” Remarkable is 
the place quoted in Joseph de Voisin, against Martin Raymund, p. 471. of 
Master Menachem Rakanatensis, sect. Bereschit, from Midrasch Tehil- 
lim + which is cited by Hoorndekius, against the Jews, in these words ; ‘Tt 
is no wonder, that the sin of Adam and Eve is written and sealed with the 
king’s ring, and to be propagated to all following generations ; because on 
the day that Adam was created, all things were finished; so that he stood 
forth the perfection and completion of the whole workmanship of the world : 
so when he sinmed, the whole world sinned ; whose sin we bear and suffer. 
But the matter is not thus with respect to the sins of his posterity.’"—Thus far 

tapferus. 
Are ace these, as Ainsworth on Gen. viii. 21. observes, ‘In Bereshith 
Rabba, a Hebrew commentary on this place, a rabbin is said to be asked, 
When is the evil imagination put into man? And he answered, From 
the hour that he is formed.” Andin Pool’s Synopsis it is added, from Gro- 
tivs, “So Rabbi Salomon interprets Gen, viii. 21. The imagination oy 
man’s heart, is evil from his youth, of its being evil from the time that he 
is taken out of his mother’s bowels.” Aben-Ezra thus interprets Psal. li. 
5. * Twas shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me ; that 
evil concupiscence is implanted in the heart from childhood, as if he were 
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conviction of it; and many notions were then prevalent, 
especially among the Pharisees, which were indeed incon- 
sistent with it. And though on account of these preju- 
dices they might need to have this doctrine explained and 
applied to them, yet it is well known, by all acquainted 
with their Bibles, that Christ, for wise reasons, spake more 
sparingly and obscurely of several of the most important 
doctrines of revealed religion, relating to the necessity, 
grounds, nature, and way of his redemption, and the me- 
thod of the justification of sinners, while he lived here in 
the flesh ; and left these doctrines to be more plainly and 
fully opened and inculcated by the Holy Spirit after his 
ascension. ; 

But if, after all, Christ did not speak of this doctrine 
often enough to suit Dr. T. he might be asked, Why he 
supposes Christ did no oftener and no more plainly teach 
some of /is, Dr. T.’s, doctrines, which he so much insists 
on? As, that temporal death comes on all mankind by 
Adam; and that it comes on them by him, not as a pun- 
ishment or calamity, but as a great favour, being made a 
rich benefit, and a fruit of God’s abundant grace, by 
Christ’s redemption, who came into the world as a second 
Adam for this end. Surely, if this were so, it was of vast 
importance, that it should be known to the church of God 
in all ages, who saw deuth reigning over infants, as well 
as others. If infants were indeed perfectly innocent, was 
it not needful, that the design of that which was such a 
melancholy and awful dispensation towards so many mil- 
lions of innocent creatures, should be known, in order to 
prevent the worst thoughts of God from arising in the 
minds of the constant spectators of so mysterious and 
gloomy a dispensation? But why then such a total si- 
lence about it, for four thousand years together, and not one 
word of it in all the Old Testament; nor one word of it in 
all the four Gospels: and indeed not one word of it in the 
whole Bible, but only as forced and wrung out by Dr. T.’s 
arts of criticism and deduction, against the plainest and 
strongest evidence? 

As to the arguments, made use of by many late writers, 
from the universal moral sense, and the reasons they offer 
from experience, and observation of the nature of man- 
kind, to show that we are born into the world with princi- 
ples of virtue; with a natural prevailing relish, approba- 
tion, and love of righteousness, truth, and goodness, and 
of whatever tends to the public welfare; with a prevailing 
natural disposition to Aititte: to resent, and condemn what 
is selfish, unjust, and immoral; and a native bent in man- 
kind to mutual benevolence, tender compassion, &c. those 
who have had such objections against the doctrine of ori- 


formed in it; and by my mother, he understands Eve, who did not bear 
children till she had sinned. And so Kafvenaki says, How shall I avoid 
sinning? My oniGinau is corrupt, and from thence are those sins. So 
Manasseh Ben Israel, from this place (Psal. li. 5.) concludes, that not only 
David, but all mankind, ever since sin was introduced into the world, do 
sin from their original. To this purpose is the answer of Rabbi Hakka- 
dosch which there is an account of in the Talmud. From what time does 
concupiscence rule over man? From the very moment of his first form- 
eee or from his nativity? Ans. From his formation.'\—Pool's Synops. 
in Loc, 

Qn these things I observe, there is the greatest reason to suppose, that 
these old rabbies of the Jewish nation, who gave such heed to the tradi- 
tion of the elders, would never have received this doctrine of original sin, 
had it not been delivered down to them from their forefathers. Yor itis a 
doctrine very disagreeable to those practical principles and notions, where- 
in the religion of the unbelieving Jews most fundamentally differs from the 
religion maintained among Christians: particularly their notion of Justifi- 
cation by their own righteousness, and privileges as the children of Abra- 
ham, &c. without standing in need of any satisfaction, by the sufferings of 
the Messiah. On which account the modern Jews do now universally re- 
ject the doctrine of original sin, and corruption of nature; as Stapferus ob- 
serves. And it is not at all likely, that the ancient Jews, if no such doctrine 
had been received by tradition from the fathers would have taken it up from 
the Christians, whom they had in such great contempt and enmity ; espe- 
cially as it is a doctrine so peculiarly agreeable to the christian notion of 
the spiritval salvation of Jesus, and so contrary to their carnal notions of 
the Messiah, and of his salvation and kingdom, and so contrary to their 
opinion of themselves; and a doctrine, which men in general are so apt to 
be prejudiced against, And besides, these rabbies do expressly refer to the 
opinion of their forefathers ; as R. Manasseh says, ‘ according to the opi- 
nion of the anciénts, none are subject to death, but those which have sin- 
ned; for where there is no sin, there is no death.” Stapfer. tom. iii. p. 

But we have more direct evidence, that the doctrine of original sin was 
truly a received doctrine among the ancient Jews, even before the coming 
of Christ. This appears by ancient Jewish writings, which were written 
before Christ; as, in the apocrypha, 2 Esdras iii. 21.‘ For the first Adam, 
bearing a wicked heart, transgressed, and was overcome; and so be all 
they that are born of him. Thus infirmity was made permanent; and the 
law also in the heart of the people, with the malignity of the root; so that 
the good departed away, and the evil abode still."—2 Esdras iv. 30. * For 
the grain of evil seed hath been sown in the heart of Adam, from the be- 
ganaing ; and how much ungodliness hath it brought up unto this time ? 
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ginal sin thrown in their way, and desire to see them par- 
ticularly considered, I ask leave to refer them to a trea- 
tise on the nature of true virTUE, lying by me prepared 
for the press, which may ere long be exhibited to public 
view.* 


CONCLUSION. 


On the whole, I observe, there are some other things, 
besides arguments, in Dr. T.’s book, which are calculated 
to influence the mins, and bias the judgment, of some 
sorts of readers. Here, not to insist on the profession he 
makes, in many places, of sincerity, humility, meekness, 
modesty, charity, &c. in searching after truth ; and freely 
proposing his thoughts, with the reasons of them, to others + 
nor on his magisterial assurance, appearing on many occa- 
sions, and the high contempt he sometimes expresses of the 
opinions and arguments of very excellent divines and 
fathers in the church of God, who have thought differently 
from him {—oth of which, it is not unlikely, may have a 
degree of influence on some of his readers—I would take 
some notice of another thing, observable in the writings of 
Dr. T. and many of the late opposers of the more peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, tending (especially with juvenile 
and unwary readers) not a little to abate the force, and pre- 
vent the due effect, of the clearest scrtpture-evidences in 
favour of those important doctrines; and particularly to 
make void the arguments taken from the writings of the 
apostle Paul, in which those doctrines are more plainly 
and fully revealed, than in any other part of the Bible. 
What I mean, is this: These gentlemen express a high 
opinion of this apostle, and that very justly, for his eminent 
genius, his admirable sagacity, strong powers of reasoning, 
acquired learning, &c. They speak of him as a writer of 
masterly address, of extensive reach, and deep design, 
every where in his epistles, almost in every word he says. 
This looks exceedingly specious: it carries a plausible ap- 
pearance of christian zeal and attachment to the Holy 
Scriptures, to bear such a testimony of high veneration for 
that great apostle, who was not only the principal instru- 
ment of propagating Christianity, but with his own hand 
wrote so considerable a part of the New Testament. And 
Tam far from determining, with respect at least 10 some of 
these writers, that they are nof sincere in their declarations; 
or, that all is mere artifice, only to make way for the recep- 
tion of their own peculiar sentiments. However, it tends 


And how much shall it yet bring forth, till the time of threshing shall come ?” 
And chap. vii. 46. ‘It had been better, not to have given the earth unto 
Adam ; or else, when it was given him, to have restrained him from sinning ; 
for what profit is it, for men now in this present time, to live in heaviness, and 
after death to look for punishment ? é thou Adam, what hast thou done ? 
For though it was thou that sinned, thou art not fallen alone, but we all 
that come of thee.” And we read, Eccl. xxv. 24. “ Of the woman came 
the beginning of sin, and through her we all die.” 

As this doctrine of original corruption was constantly maintained in the 
church of God from the beginning; so from thence, in all probability, as well 
as from the evidence of it in universal experience, it was, that the wiser 
heathens maintained the like doctrine. Particularly Plato, that great phi- 
losopher, so distinguished for his veneration of ancient traditions, and dili- 
gent inquiries after them. Gale,in his Court of the Gentiles, observes as 
follows: ‘* Pato says, (Gorg. fol. 493.) I have heard from the wise men, 
that we are now dead, and that the body is but our sepulchre. And in his 
Timeus Locrus (fol. 103.) he says, The cause of vitiosity is from our pa- 
rents, and first principles, rather than from ourselves. So that we never 
relinquish those actions, which lead us to follow these primitive blemishes 
of our first parents. _Plato mentions the corruption of the will, and seems 
to disown any free will to true good; albeit he allows some evpuca, OF na- 
tural dispositions, to civil good, in some great heroes. Socrates assgrted the 
corruption of human nature, or kaxov eugutov.—Grotius affirms, that the 
philosophers acknowledged, it was con-natural to men to sin. 

Seneca (Benef. 5. 14.) says, wickedness has not its first beginning in 
wicked practice ; though by that it is first exercised and meee manifest. 
And Plutarch (de Sera vindicta) says man does not first become wicked, 
when he first manifests himself so: but he hath wickedness from the begin- 
ning ; and he shows it as soon as he finds opportunity and ability. As men 
rightly judge, that the sting is not first engendered in scorpions when they 
sirike, or the poison in vipers when they bite.—Pool's Synopsis on Gen. 
viii. 21. 

To which may be subjoined what Juvenal says, 


—Admores natura recurrit. 
Damnatos fixa et mutari nescia. 
Englished thus, in prose ; 


Nature, a thing fixed and not knowing how to change, returns to its 
wicked manners. ——W arts, Ruin and Recovery. 


* See Dissertation concerning the Nature of True Virtue, p. 122, 
t See his Preface, and p, 6, 237, 265, 267, 175. S. 
T Page 110, 125, 150, 151, 159, 161, 183, 188 77 S 
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greatly to subserve such a purpose; as much as if it were 
designedly contrived, with the utmost subtilty, for that end. 
Hereby their incautious readers are prepared the more 
easily to be drawn into a belief, that they, and others in 
their way of thinking, have not rightly understood many of 
those things in this apostle’s writings, which before seemed 
very plain to them. Thus they are prepared, by a prepos- 
session in favour of these new writers, to entertain a 
favourable thought, of the interpretations put by them upon 
the words and phrases of this apostle; and to admit in 
Many passages a meaning which before lay entirely out of 
sight; quite foreign to all that in the view of a common 
reader seems to be their obvious sense; and most remote 
from the expositions agreed in by those who used to be 
esteemed the greatest divines, and best commentators. As 
to this apostle, being a man of no vu/gar understanding, it 
is nothing strange if his meaning lies very deep ; and no 
wonder then, if the superficial observation of vulgar Chris- 
tians, or indeed of the herd of common divines, such as the 
Westminster Assembly, &c. falls vastly short of the apostle’s 
reach, and frequently does not enter into the true spirit 
and design of his epistles. They must understand, that 
the first reformers, and indeed preachers and expositors in 
general, for fifteen or sixteen hundred years past, were too 
unlearned and short-sighted, to be capable of penetrating 
into the sense, or fit to make comments on the writings, of 
so great a man as this apostle ; or else had dwelt in a cave 
of bigotry and supersti/ion, too gloomy to allow them to 
use their own understandings with freedom, in reading the 
Scripture. But, at the same time, it must be understood, 
that there is risen up now at length, in this happy age of 
light and liberty, a set of men, of a more free and generous 
turn of mind, of a more inquisitive genius, and of better 
discernment. By such insinuations, they seek advantage 
to their cause ; and thus the most unreasonable and extra- 
vagant interpretations of Scripture are palliated and recom- 
mended : so that, if the simple reader is not very much on 


his guard, if he does not clearly see with his own eyes, or | 


has too much indolence, or too little leisure, thoroughly to 
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examine for himself, he is in danger of being imposed on 
with delusive appearances. 

But I humbly conceive, that their interpretations—par- 
ticularly of the apostle Paul’s writings, though in some 
things ingenious—are in many things extremely absurd, 
and demonstrably disagreeable, in the highest degree, to his 
real design, to the language he commonly uses, and to the 
doctrines currently taught in his epistles. Their criticisms, 
when examined, appear far more subtile, than solid; and 
it seems as if nothing can possibly be strong enough, nothing 
perspicuous enough, in any composure whatever, to stand 
before such /iberties as these writers indulge. The plainest 
and most nervous discourse is analyzed and criticized, till 
it either dissolves into nothing, or becomes a thing of little 
significance. The Holy Scripture is subtilized into a mere 
mist; or made to evaporate into a thin cloud, that easily 
puts on any shape, and is moved in any direction, with a 
puff of wind, just as the manager pleases. It is not in the 
nature and power of language, to afford sufficient defence 
against such an art, so abused ; as, J imagine, a due con- 
sideration of some things I have had occasion in the pre- 
ceding discourse to observe, may abundantly convince us. 

But this, with the rest of what I have offered on the sub- 
ject, must be left with every candid reader’s judgment ; 
and the success of the whole must now be left with God, 
who knows what is agreeable to his own mind, and is able 
to make his own truths prevail ; however mysterious they 
may seem to the poor, partial, narrow, and extremely im- 
perfect views of mortals, while looking through a cloudy 
and delusory medium ; and however disagreeable they 
may be to the innumerable prejudices of men’s hearts :— 
and who has promised, that the gospel of Currst, such as 
is really his, shall finally be victorious ; and has assured us, 
that the word which goes out of his mouth, shall not return 
to him void, but shall accomplish that which he pleaseth, and 
shall prosper in the thing whereto he sends it—-Let Gop 
arise, and plead his own cause, and glorify his own great 
name. AMEN. 
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TREATISE 


CONCERNING - 


RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS: 


IN THREE PARTS. 


PART I. CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THE AFFECTIONS, AND THEIR IMPORTANCE 
IN RELIGION. 


PART Il. SHOWING WHAT ARE NO CERTAIN SIGNS THAT RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS 
ARE GRACIOUS, OR THAT THEY ARE NOT. 


PART Ill. SHOWING WHAT ARE DISTINGUISHING SIGNS OF TRULY GRACIOUS AND 
HOLY AFFECTIONS. 


Lev. 1x. ult. and x. 1, 2.—And there came a fire out from before the Lord,—upon the altar;—which when all the people saw, they shouted, and fell on 
their faces. And Nadab and Abihu—offered strange fire before the Lord, which he commanded them not: and there went out fire from the Lord, 
and devoured them, and they died before the Lord. 

Cant. ii. 12, 13.—The flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. The fig-tree 

utteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender grape give a good smell.—Ver. 15. Take us the foxes, the little foxes which spoil the vines; 
‘or our vines have tender grapes. 


PREFACE. 


TuERE is no question of greater importance to mankind, and that it more concerns every individual person to be 
well resolved in, than this: What are the distinguishing qualifications of those that are in favour with God, and entitled 
to his eternal rewards? Or, which comes to the same thing, What is the nature of true religion? and wherein lie the 
distinguishing notes cf that virtue which is acceptable in the sight of God? But though it be of such importance, and 
though we have clear and abundant light in the word of God to direct us in this matter, yet there is no one point 
wherein professing Christians differ more one from another. It would be endless to reckon up the variety of opinions, 
in this point, that divide the Christian world ; making manifest the truth of that declaration of our Saviour, “ Strait is 
the gate, and narrow is the way, that leads to life, and few there be that find it. 

The consideration of these things has long engaged me to attend to this matter with the utmost diligence and care, 
and all the exactness of search and inquiry of which I have been capable. It is a subject on which my mind has been 
peculiarly intent, ever since I first entered on the study of divinity—But as to the success of my inquiries, it must be left 
to the judgment of the reader of the following treatise. 

Iam sensible it is difficult to judge impartially of the subject of this discourse, in the midst of the dust and smoke of 
present controversy, about things of this nature. As it is more difficult to write impartially, so it is more difficult to 
read els ig Heeenad will probably be hurt, to find so much that appertains to eet affection here condemned : 
and perhaps indignation and contempt will be excited in others, by finding so much justified and approved. And it 
may be, some will be ready to charge me with inconsistence with myself, in so much approving some things, and so 
much condemning others ; as I have found that this has always been objected to me by some, ever since the beginnin 
of our late controversies about religion. It is a difficult thing to be a hearty zealous friend of what has been good an 
glorious in the late extraordinary appearances, and to rejoice much init; and, at the same time, to see the evil and per- 
nicious tendency of what has been bud, and earnestly to oppose that. Yet, Iam humbly but fully persuaded, we shall 
never be in the way of truth, a way acceptable to God, and tending to the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, till we do 
so. There is indeed something very mysterious in it, that so much good, and so much bad, should be mixed together 
in the church of God: as it is a mysterious thing, and what has puzzled and amazed many a good Christian, that there 
should be that which is so divine and precious, as the saving grace of God, dwelling in the same heart, with so much 
corruption, hypocrisy, and iniquity, in a particular saint. Yet neither of these is more mysterious than real. And 
neither of them is a new thing. It is no new thing, that much false religion should prevail, at a time of great revival ; 
and that, at such a time, multitudes of hypocrites should spring up among true saints. It was so in that ereat reforma- 
tion, and revival of religion, in Josiah’s time ; as appears by Jer. iii. 10. and iv. 3, 4. and also by the great apostacy there 
was in the land, so soon after his reign. So it was in that great outpouring of the Spirit upon the Jews, in the days of 
John the Baptist; as appears by the great apostacy of that people, so soon after so general an awakening, and the 
temporary religious comforts and joys of many; John v. 35. “ Ye were willing for a season to rejoice in his light.” So 
it was in those great commotions among the multitude, occasioned by the preaching of Jesus Christ. Of the many that 
were then called, but few were chosen; of the multitude that were roused and affected by his preaching—and at one 
time or other appeared mightily engaged, full of admiration of Christ, and elevated with joy—but few were true dis- 
ciples, that stood the shock of trials, and endured to the end. Many were like the stony or thorny ground; and but 
few, comparatively, like the good ground. Of the whole heap that was gathered, great part was chaff, that the wind 
afterwards drove away; and the heap of wheat that was left, was comparatively small; as appears abundantly by the 
history of the New Testament. So it was in that great outpouring of the Spirit in the apostles’ days; as appears by 
Matt. xxiv. 10—13. Gal. iii. 1. and iv. 11,15. Phil. ii. 21. and ii. 18, 19. the two Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
many other parts of the New Testament. And so it was in the great reformation from popery.—-It appears plainly to 
have been in the visible church of God, in times of great revivals, as it is with the fruit-trees in the spring; there are 
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multitudes of blossoms, which appear fair and beautiful, and there is a promising appearance of young fruits: bunt 
many of them are of short continuance; they soon fall off, and never come to maturity. 

{tis not, however, to be supposed, that it will always be so; for, though there never will, in this world, be an entire 
purity, either in particular saints, by a perfect freedom from mixture of corruption; or in the church of God, without 
any mixture of hypocrites with saimts—or counterfeit religion and false appearances of grace with true religion and real 
holiness--yet, it is evident, there will come a time of much greater purity in the church, than has been in ages past.* 
And one great reason of it will be, that at that time, God will give much greater light to his people, to distinguish be- 
tween true religion and counterfeits; Mal. iii. 3. “ And he shall sit as a reGiuer and purifier of silver: and he shall 
purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that they may offer to the Lord an offering in righteous- 
ness.” With ver. 18. which 1s a continuation of the prophecy of the same happy times, “ Then shall ye return, and 
discern between the righteous and the wicked ; between him that serveth God, and him that serveth him not.” 

It is by the mixture of counterfeit religion with true, not discerned and distinguished, that the devil has had his 
greatest advantage against the cause and kingdom of Christ. It is plainly by this means, principally, that he has pre- 
vailed against all revivals of religion, since the first founding of the christian church. By this he hurt the cause of 
Christianity, in and after the apostolic age, much more than by all the persecutions of both Jews and heathens. The 
apostles, in all their epistles, show themselves much more concerned at the former mischief, than the latter. By this, 
Satan prevailed against the reformation, begun by Luther, Zuinglius, &c. to put a stop to its progress, and bring it 
Into disgrace, ten times more than by all the bloody and cruel persecutions of the church of Rome. By this, prin- 
cipally, has he prevailed against revivals of religion in our nation. By this he prevailed against New England, to 
quench the love and spoil the joy of her espousals, about a hundred years ago. And, I think, I have had oppor- 
tunity enough to-see plainly, that by this the devil has prevailed against the late great revival of religion in New Eng- 
land, so happy and promising in its beginning. Here, most evidently, has been the main advantage Satan has had 
against us ; by this he has foiled us. It is by this means that the daughter of Zion in this land now lies on the ground, 
in such piteous circumstances, with her garments rent, her face disfigured, her nakedness exposed, her limbs broken, 
and weltering in the blood of her own wounds, and in no wise able to arise; and this, so quickly after her late great 
joys and hopes: Lam. i. 17. “ Zion spreadeth forth her hands, and there is none to comfort her: the Lord hath com- 
manded concerning Jacob, that his adversaries shall be round about him: Jerusalem is as a menstruous woman among 
them.” I have seen the devil prevail the same way, against two great revivals of religion in this country—Satan goes 
on with mankind as he began with them. He prevailed against our first parents, cast them out of paradise, and sud- 
denly brought all their happiness and glory to an end, by appearing to be a friend to their happy state, and pretending 
to advance it to higher degrees. So the same cunning serpent that beguiled Eve through his subtilty, by perverting us 
from the simplicity that is in Christ, hath suddenly prevailed to deprive us of that fair prospect we had, a little while 
ago, of a kind of paradisiacal state of the church of God in New England. 

After religion has revived in the church of God, and enemies appear, people that are engaged to defend its cause are 
commonly most exposed, where they are least sensible of danger. While they are wholly intent upon the opposition 
that appears openly before them, in order to make head against that, and while they neglect carefully to look around, 
the devil comes behind them, and gives a fatal stab unseen; and he has opportunity to give a more home stroke, and 
to wound the deeper, because he strikes at his leisure, being obstructed by no resistance or guard. 

And so it is likely ever to be in the church, whenever religion revives remarkably, till we have learned well to dis- 
tinguish between true and false religion, between saving affections and experiences, and those manifold fair shows, and 
glistering appearances, by which they are counterfeited ; the consequences of which, when they are not distinguished, 
are often inexpressibly dreadful. By this means, the devil gratifies himself, that multitudes should offer to God, under 
the notion of acceptable service, what is indeed above all things abominable to him. By this means, he deceives great 
multitudes about the state of their souls; making them think they are something, when they are nothing; and so 
eternally undoes them: and not only so, but establishes many in a strong confidence of their eminent holiness, who, 
in God’s sight, are some of the vilest hypocrites. By this means, he many ways damps religion in the hearts of the 
saints, obscures and deforms it by corrupt mixtures, causes their religious affections wofully to degenerate, and some- 
times, for a considerable time, to be like the manna that bred worms and stank ; and dreadfully insnares and confounds 
the minds of others, brings them into great difficulties and temptations, and entangles them in a wilderness, out of 
which they can by no means extricate themselves. By this means, Satan mightily encourages the hearts of open ene- 
mies, strengthens their hands, fills them with weapons, and makes strong their fortresses; when at the same time, 
religion and the church of God lie exposed to them, as a city without walls. By this means, he brings it to pass, that 
men work wickedness under a notion of doing God service, and so sin without restraint, yea with earnest forwardness 
and zeal, and with all their might. By this means, he brings in even the friends of religion, insensibly, to do the work 
of enemies, by destroying religion in a far more effectual manner than open enemies can do, under a notion of advanc- 
ing it. By this means, the devil scatters the flock of Christ, and sets them one against another with great heat of spirit, 
under a notion of zeal for God; and religion, by degrees, degenerates into vain jangling. During the strife, Satan 
leads both parties far out of the right way, driving each to great extremes, one on the right hand, and the other on the 
left, according as he finds they are most inclined, or most easily moved and swayed, till the right path in the middle 
is almost wholly neglected. In the midst of this confusion, the devil has great opportunity to advance his own interest, 
to make it strong in ways innumerable, to get the government of all into his own hands, and to work his own will. 
And by what is seen of the terrible consequences of this counterfeit, when not distinguished from true religion, God’s 
people in general have their minds unsettled in religion, and know not where to set their foot, or what to think, and 
many are brought into doubts, whether there be any thing at all in religion; and heresy, infidelity, and atheism greatly 

revail. 
i Therefore, it greatly concerns us to use our utmost endeavours, clearly to discern, and have it well settled and estab- 
lished, wherein true religion does consist. Till this be done, it may be expected that great revivals of religion will be 
but of short continuance ; till this be done, there is but little good to be expected of all our warm debates, in conver- 
sation and from the press, not knowing clearly and distinctly what we ought to contend for. ‘ ; 

My design is to contribute my mite, and use my best (however feeble) endeavours to this end, in the ensuing trea- 
tise: wherein it must be noted, that it is somewhat diverse from the design of what I formerly published, which was 
to show The distinguishing marks of a work of the Spirit of God, including both his common and saving operations. 
What I aim at now, is to show the nature and signs of the gracious operations of God’s Spirit, by which they are to 
be distinguished from all things whatsoever which are not of a saving nature. If I have succeeded in this my aim, in 
anv tolerable measure, I hope it will tend to promote the interest of religion. And whether I have succeeded to bring 
any light to this subject, or not, and however my attempt may be reproached, in these captions, censorious times, I hope 
in the mercy of a gracious and righteous God, for the acceptance of the sincerity of my endeavours ; and hope also, for 
the candour and prayers of the true followers of the meek and charitable Lamb of God. 


* This apes: plain by these texts of paca, Isa. lit: 1. Ezek. xliv. 6, 7, 9. Joel iii, 17. Zech. xiv. 21 Psal. Ixix, 32, 35, 36, Isa, xxxv. 8, 10. 
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A TREATISE 


CONCERNING RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS. 


PARTI; 


CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THE AFFECTIONS AND THEIR IMPORTANCE IN RELIGION, 


1 PerTer i. 8. 


Whom having not seen, ye love ; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. 


SECT: 1: 
Introductory remarks respecting the affections. 


Iw these words, the apostle represents the state of the 
Christians to whom he wrote, under persecutions. To 
these persecutions he has respect, in the two preceding 
verses, when he speaks of the trial of their faith, and of 
their being in heaviness through manifold temptations. 

Such ¢rials are of threefold benefit to true religion.— 
Hereby the truth of it is manifested, it appears to be indeed 
true religion. Trials, above all other things, have a tend- 
ency to distinguish true religion and false, and to cause 
the difference between them evidently to appear. Hence 
they are called by the name of trials, in the verse preceding 
the text, and innumerable other places. They try the faith 
and religion of professors, of what sort it is, as apparent 
gold is tried in the fire, and manifested, whether it be true 
gold or not. And the faith of true Christians, being thus 
tried and proved to be true, is found to praise, and honour, 
and glory. 

And then, these trials not only manifest the truth of true 
religion, but they make its genuine beauty and amiableness 
remarkably to appear. True virtue never appears so lovely, 
as when it is most oppressed: and the divine excellency 
of real Christianity is never exhibited with such advan- 
tage, as when under the greatest trials. Then it is that 
true faith appears much more precious than gold; and 
upon this account, is found to praise, and honour, and 
glory. 

Again, another benefit of such trials to true religion, is 
that they purify and increase it. They not only manifest 
it to be frve, but also tend to refine it, and deliver it from 
those mixtures of what is false, which encumber and im- 

ede it; that nothing may be left but that which is true. 

"hey not only show the amiableness of true religion to the 
best advantage, but they tend to increase its beauty by 
establishing and confirming it; making it more lively and 
vigorous, and purifying it from those things that obscured 
its lustre and glory. As gold that is tried in the fire is 
purged from its alloy, and all remainders of dross, and 
comes forth more beautiful; so true faith being tried as 
gold is tried in the fire, becomes more precious; and 
thus also is found unto praise, and honour, and glory. The 
apostle seems to have respect to each of these benefits in 
the verse preceding the text. 

And, in the text, the apostle observes how true religion 
operated in these Christians under their persecutions, 
whereby these benefits appeared in them ; or what manner 
of operation it was, whereby their religion, under persecu- 
tion, was manifested to be ¢rue religion in its genuine 
beauty and amiableness, and also appeared to be increased 
and purified, and so was like to be found unto praise, and 
honour, and glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ. And 
there were two kinds of Operation, or exercise of true re- 


ligion, in them, under sufferings, that the apostle takes no- 
tice of in the text, wherein these benefits appeared. 

1. Love to Christ. Whom having not seen, ye love. 
The world was ready to wonder, what strange principle it 
was, that influenced them to expose themselves to so great 
sufferings, to forsake the things that were seen, and re- 
nounce all that was dear and pleasant, which was the ob- 
ject of sense. They seemed to the men of the world as if 
they were beside themselves, and to act as though they 
hated themselves; there was nothing in their view, that 
could induce them thus to suffer, or to support them under 
and carry them through such trials. But although there 
was nothing that the world saw, or that the Christians 
themselves ever saw with their bodily eyes, that thus in- 
fluenced and supported them, yet they had a supernatural 
principle of love to something unseen; they loved Jesus 
Christ, for they saw him spiritually, whom the world saw 
not, and whom they themselves had never seen with bodily 
eyes. 

"9. Joy in Christ.. Though their outward sufferings were 
very grievous, yet their inward spiritual joys were greater 
than their sufferings; and these supported them, and 
enabled them to suffer with cheerfulness. 

There are two things which the apostle takes notice of 
in the text concerning this joy. 1. The manner in which 
it rises, the way in which Christ, though unseen, is the 
foundation of it, viz. by faith; which is the evidence of 
things not seen; In whom, though now ye see him not, yet 
BELIEVING, ye rejoice. 2. The nature of this jov; un- 
speakable, and full of glory. Unspeakable in the kind of 
it; very different from worldly joys, and carnal delights ; 
of a vastly more pure, sublime, and heavenly nature, being 
something supernatural, and truly divine, and so ineffably 
excellent! the sublimity and exquisite sweetness of which, 
there were no words to set forth. Unspeakable also m 
degree ; it having pleased God to give them this holy joy 
with a liberal hand, in their state of persecution. . 

Their joy was full of glory. Although the joy was un- 
speakable, and no words were sufficient to describe it; yet 
something might be said of it, and no words more fit to 
represent its excellency than these, that it was full of glory ; 
or, as it is in the original, glorified joy. In rejoicing with 
this joy, their minds were filled, as it were, with a glorious 
brightness, and their natures exalted and perfected. It 
was a most worthy, noble rejoicing, that did not corrupt 
and debase the mind, as many carnal joys do; but did 
greatly beantify and dignify it. It was a prelibation of 
the joy of heaven, that raised their minds to a degree of 
heavenly blessedness ; it filled their minds with the light 
of God’s glory, and made themselves to shine with some 
communication of that glory. 

Hence the proposition or doctrine, that I would raise 
from these words is this, TRUE RELIGION, IN GREAT 
PART, CONSISTS IN MOLY AFFECTIONS. 

We see that the apostle, in remarking the operations and 
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exercises of religion in these Christians, when it had its 
greatest trial by persecution, as gold is tried in the fire— 
and when it not only proved true, but was most pure from 
dross and mixtures—and when it appeared in them most 
in its genuine excellency and native beauty, and was found 
to praise, and honour, and glory—he singles out the reli- 
gious affections of love and joy, as those exercises, wherein 
their religion did thus appear true, pure, and glorious. 

Here it may be inquired, what the affections of the mind 
are ?_I answer, The affections are no other, than the more 
vigorous and sensible exercises of the inclination and will of 
the soul, 

God has endued the soul with two principal faculties : 
The one, that by which it is capable of perception and 
speculation, or by which it discerns and judges of things ; 
which is called the understanding. The other, that by 
which the soul is some way inclined with respect to the 
things it views or considers: or it is the faculty by which 
the soul beholds things—not as an indifferent unaffected 
spectator, but—either as liking or disliking, pleased or 
displeased, approving or rejecting. This faculty is called 
by various names: it is sometimes called the inclination ; 
and, as it respects the actions determined and governed by 
it, the will: and the mind, with regard to the exercises of 
this faculty, is often called the heart. 

The exercises of this last faculty are of two sorts ; either, 
those by which the soul is carried out towards the things 
in view in approving them, being pleased with and in- 
clined to them; or, those in which the soul opposes the 
things in view, in disapproving them; and in being dis- 
pleased with, averse from, and rejecting them.—And as 
the exercises of the inclination are various in their kinds, 
so they are much more various in their degrees. There are 
some exercises of pleasedness or displeasedness, inclina- 
tion or disinclination, wherein the soul is carried but a 
little beyond a state of perfect indifference. And there are 
other degrees, wherein the approbation or dislike, pleased- 
ness or aversion, are stronger; wherein we may rise higher 
and higher, till the soul comes to act vigorously and sensi- 
bly, and its actings are with that strength, that (through 
the laws of union which the Creator has fixed between 
soul and hody) the motion of the blood and animal spirits 
begins to be sensibly altered: whence oftentimes arises 
some bodily sensation, especially about the heart and 
vitals, which are the fountain of the fluids of the body. 
Whence it comes to pass, that the mind, wiih regard to 
the exercises of this faculty, perhaps in all nations and 
ages, is called the heart. And it is to be noted, that they 
are these more vigorous and sensible exercises of this 
faculty, which are called the affections. 

The wi/l, and the affections of the soul, are not two fa- 
culties ; the affections are not essentially distinct from the 
will, nor do they differ from the mere actings of the will 
and inclination, but only in the liveliness and sensibility 
of exercise.—It must be confessed, that language is here 
somewhat imperfect, the meaning of words in a consider- 
able measure loose and unfixed, and not precisely limited 
by custom which governs the use of language. In some 
sense, the affection of the soul differs nothing at all from 
the will and inclination, and the will never is in any exer- 
cise further than it is affected ; it is not moved out of a 
state of perfect indifference, any otherwise than as it is 
affecied one way or other. But yet there are many actings 
of the will and inclination, that are not so commonly called 
affections. In every thing we do, wherein we act volun- 
tarily, there is an exercise of the will and inclination. It 
is our inclination that governs us in our actions; but all 
the actings of the inclination and will, are not ordinarily 
called aH eations. Yet, what are commonly called affec- 
tions are not essentially different from them, but only in 
the degree and manner of exercise. In every act of the 
will whatsoever, the soul either likes or dislikes, is either 
inclined or disinclined to what is in view. These are not 
essentially different from the affections of dove and hatred. 
A liking or inclination of the soul to a thing, if it be ina 
high degree vigorous and lively, is the very same thing 
with the affection of Jove: and a disliking and disinclining, 
if in a great degree, is the very same with hatred. In 
every act of the will for or towards something not present, 
the soul is in some degree inclined to that thing ; and that 
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joy, gratitude, complacence. latter k 
fear, anger, grief, and such like; which it is needless now 
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inclination, if in a considerable degree, is the very same 
with the affection of desire. And in every degree of an 
act of the will, wherein the soul approves of something 
present, there is a degree of pleasedness ; and that pleased- 
ness, if it be in a considerable degree, is the very same 
with the affection of joy or delight. And if the will dis- 
approves of what is present, the soul is in some degree 
displeased, and if that displeasedness be great, it is the 
very same with the affection of grief or sorrow. 

Such seems to be our nature, and such the laws of the 
union of soul and body, that there never is in any case 
whatsoever, any lively and vigorons exercise of the inclina- 
tion, without some effect upon the body, in some alteration 
of the motion of its fluids, and especially of the animal 
spirits.—And, on the other hand, from the same laws of 
union, over the constitution of the body, and the motion 
of its fluids, may promote the exercise of the affections. 
But yet, it is not the body, but the mind only, that is the 
proper seat of the affections. The body of man is no more 
capable of being really the subject of love or hatred, joy 
or sorrow, fear or hope, than the body of a tree, or than 
the same body of man is capable of thinking and under- 
standing. As it is the soul only that has ideas, so it is 
the soul only that is pleased or displeased with its ideas. 
As it is the soul only that thinks, so it is the soul only that 
loves or hates, rejoices or is grieved at, what it thinks of. 
Nor are these motions of the animal spirits, and fluids of 
the body, any thing properly belonging to the nature of 
the affections ; though they always accompany them, in the 
present state; but are only effects or concomitants of the 
affections, which are entirely distinct from the affections 
themselves, and no way essential to them; so that an un- 
bodied spirit may be as capable of love and hatred, joy or 
sorrow, hope or fear, or other affections, as one that is 
united to a body. 

The affections and passions are frequently spoken of as 
the same ; and yet, in the more common use of speech, 
there is in some respect a difference. Affection is a word, 
that, in its ordinary signification, seems to be something 
more extensive than passion, being used for all vigorous 
lively actings of the will or inclination; but passion is 
used for those that are more sudden, and whose effects on 
the animal spirits are more violent, the mind being more 
overpowered, and less in its own command. 

As all the exercises of inclination and will, are concern- 
ed either in approving and liking, or disapproving and re- 
jecting ; so the affections are of two sorts; they are those 
by which the soul is carried out to what is in view, cleaving 
to it, or seeking it; or those by which it is averse from it, 
and opposes it. Of the former sort are love, desire, hope, 
Of the latter kind are hatred, 


to stand particularly to define. 

And there are some affections wherein there is a com- 
position of each of the aforementioned kinds of actings of 
the will; as in the affection of pity, there is something of 
the former kind, towards the person suffering, and some- 
thing ot the latter, towards what he suffers. And so in 
zeal, there is in it high approbation of some person or 
thing, together with vigorous opposition to what is con- 
ceived to be contrary to it. 


SECT. IT. 
True religion, in great part, consists in the affections. 


1. Wuar has been said of the nature of the affections 
makes this evident ; and may be sufficient, without adding 
any thing further, to put this matter out of doubt: for 
who will deny that true religion consists, in a great mea- 
sure, in vigorous and lively actings of the inclination and 
will of the soul, or the fervent exercises of the heart ? 
That religion which God requires, and will accept, does 
not consist in weak, dull, and iifeless wishes, raising us 
but a little above a state of indifference. God, in his 
word, greatly insists upon it, that we be in good earnest, 


fervent in spirit, and our hearts vigorously engaged in re- 


ligion: Rom. xii. 11. “ Be ye fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” Deut. x. 12. “ And now Israel, what doth the 
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Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy 
God, to walk in all his ways, and to love him, and to 
serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul?” And chap. vi. 4, 5. “ Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might.” It is such a fervent, vigorous engagedness 
of the heart in religion, that is the fruit of a real circum- 
cision of the heart, or true regeneration, and that has the 
promises of life: Deut. xxx. 6. “And the Lord thy God 
will circumcise thine heart, and -the heart of thy seed, to 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, that thou mayest live.” ’ 

If we be not in good earnest in religion, and our wills 
and inclinations be not strongly exercised, we are nothing. 
The things of religion are so great, that there can be no 
suitableness in the exercises of our hearts, to their nature 
and importance, unless they be lively and powerful. In 
nothing is vigour in the actings of our inclinations so 
requisite, as in religion ; and in nothing is lukewarmness so 
odious. ‘True religion is evermore a powerful thing ; and 
the power of it appears, in the first place, in its exercises 
in the heart, its principal and original seat. Hence true 
religion is called the power of godliness, in distinction from 
external appearances, which are the form of it, 2 Tim. iii. 
5. “ Having a form of godliness, but denying the power 
of it.” The Spirit of God, in those who have sound and 
solid religion, is a Spirit of powerful holy affection; and 
therefore, God is said “ to have given them the Spirit of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind,” (2 Tim. i. 7.) 
And such, when they receive the Spirit of God in his sancti- 
fying and saving influences, are said to be “ baptized with 
the Holy Ghost, and with fire ;” by reason of the power 
and fervour of those exercises which the Spirit of God ex- 
cites in them, and whereby their hearts, when grace is in 
exercise, may be said to burn within them. (Luke xxiv. 
32.) 

The business of religion is, from time to time, compared 
to those exercises, wherein men are wont to have their 
hearts and strength greatly exercised and engaged ; such 
as running, wrestling, or agonizing for a great prize or 
crown, and fighting with strong enemies that seek our lives, 
and warring as those that by violence take a city or king- 
dom. Though true grace has various degrees, and there 
are some who are but babes in Christ, in whom the exer- 
cise of the inclination and will towards divine and heavenly 
things, is comparatively weak ; yet every one that has the 
power of godliness, has his inclinations and heart exercised 
towards God and divine things with such strength and 
vigour, that these holy exercises prevail in-him above all 
carnal or natural affections, and are effectual to overcome 
them : for every true disciple of Christ “ loves him above 
father or mother, wife and children, brethren and sisters, 
houses and lands; yea more than his own life.” Hence 
it follows, that wherever true religion is, there are vigorous 
exercises of the inclination and will towards divine objects: 
but by what was said before, the vigorous, lively, and 
sensible exercises of the will, are no other than the affec- 
tions of the soul. 

2. The Author of our nature has not only given us af- 
fections, but has made them very much the spring of ac- 
tions. As the affec/ions not only necessarily belong to the 
human nature, but area very great part of it; so (inas- 
much as by regeneration persons are renewed in the whole 
man) holy affections not only necessarily belong to true 
religion, but are a very great part of such religion. And 
as true religion is practical, and God hath so constituted 
the human nature, that the affections are very much the 
spring of men’s actions, this also shows, that true religion 
must consist very much in the affections. 

Such is man’s nature, that he is very inactive, any other- 
wise than he is influenced by either (ove or hatred, desire, 
hope, fear, or some other affection. These affections we 
see to be the moving springs in all the affairs of life, which 
engage men in all their pursuits; and especially in all 
affairs wherein they are earnestly engaged, and which they 
pursne with vigour. We see the world of mankind ex- 
ceedingly busy and active; and their affections are the 
Springs of motion: take away all dove and hatred, all hope 
and fear, all anger, zeal, and affectionate desire, and the 
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world would be, in agreat measure, motionless and dead : 
there would be no such thing as activity amongst man- 
kind, or any earnest pursuit whatsoever. It is affection 
that engages the covetous man, and him that is greedy of 
worldly profits ; itis by the affections that the ambitious 
man is put forward in his pursuit of worldly glory; and 
the affections also actuate the voluptuous man, in his plea- 
sure and sensual delights. The world continues from age 
to age, ina continual commotion and agitation, in pursuit 
of these things ; but take away affection, and the spring of 
all this motion would be gone; the motion itself would 
cease. And as in worldly things, worldly affections are 
very rauch the spring of men’s motion and action; so in 
religious matters, the spring of their actions are very much 
religious affections : he that has doctrinal knowledge and 
speculation only, without affection, never is engaged in the 
business of religion. 

3. Nothing is more manifest infact, than that the things 
of religion take hold of men’s souls no further than they 
affect them. There are multitudes who ofien hear the 
word of God, of things infinitely great and important, and 
which most nearly concern them, yet all seems to be 
wholly ineffectual upon them, and to. make no alteration 
in their disposition or behaviour; the reason is, they are 
not affected with what they hear. There are many who 
often hear of the glorious perfections of God, his almighty 
power, boundless wisdom, infinite majesty, and that holi- 
ness by which he is of purer eyes than to behold evil, and 
cannot look on iniquity ; together with his infinite goodness 
and mercy. They hear of the great works of God’s wis- 
dom, power, and goodness, wherein there appear the ad- 
mirable manifestations of these perfections. They hear 
particularly of the unspeakable love of God and Christ, 
and what Christ has done and suffered. They hear of ‘the 
great things of another world, of eternal misery, in bearing 
the fierceness and wrath of almighty God; and of endless 
blessedness and glory in the presence of God, and the en- 
joyment of his love. They also hear the peremptory com- 
mands of God, his gracious counsels and warnings, and the 
sweet invitations of the gospel. Yet they remain as before, 
with no sensible alteration, either in heart or practice, be- 
cause they are not afficted with what they hear. I am bold 
to assert, that there never was any considerable change 
wrought in the mind or conversation of any person, by any 
thing of a religious nature that ever he read, heard, or saw, 
who had not his affections moved. Never was a natural 
man engaged earnestly to seek his salvation; never were 
any such brought to cry after wisdom, and lift up their 
voice for understanding, and to wrestle with God in prayer 
for mercy; and never was one humbled, and brouglit to 
the foot of God, from any thing that ever he heard or 
imagined of his own unworthiness and deservings of God’s 
displeasure ; nor was ever one induced to fly for refuge 
unto Christ, while his heart remained unaffected. Nor 
was there ever a saint awakened out of a cold, lifeless 
frame, or recovered from a declining state in religion, and 
brought back from a lamentable departure from God, 
without having his heart afic/ed. And, in a word, there 
never was any thing considerable brought to pass in the 
heart or life of any man living, by the things of religion, 
that had not his heart deeply affected by those things. 

4. The Holy Scriptures every where place religion very 

much in the affections; such as fear, hope, love, hatred, 
desire, joy, sorrow, gratitude, compassion, and zeal. 
_ The Scriptures place much of religion in godly fear ; 
insomuch that an experience of it is often spoken of as the 
character of those who are truly religious persons. They 
tremble at God's word, they fear before him, their flesh 
trembles for fear of him, they are afraid of his judgments, 
his excellency makes them afraid, and his dread’ fulls upon 
them, &c. An appellation commonly given the saints in 
Scripture, is, fiarers of God, or they that fear the Lord. 
And because this is a great part of true godliness, hence 
true godliness in general is very commonly called the,fear 
of God. ahi 

So hope in Ged, and in the promises of his word, is of- 
ten spoken of in the Scripture, as a very considerable part 
of true religion. 4 is mentioned as one of the three great 
things of which religion consists, 1 Cor. xiii. 13. Hope 
in the Lord is also frequently mentioned as the character 
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of the saints: Psal. exlvi. 5. “ Happy is he that hath the 
104 of Jacob for his help, whose hope is in the Lord his 
God.” Jer. xvii. 7. “ Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is.” Psal. xxxi. 24. 
“ Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen your heart, 
all ye that hope in the Lord.” And the like in many 
other bees Religious fear and hope are, once and again, 
Joined together, as jointly constituting the character of the 
true saints : Psal. xxxili. 18. “ Behold, the eye of the 
Lord is upon them that fear him, upon them that hope in 
his mercy.” Psal. exlvii. 11. “ The Lord taketh pleasure 
in them that fear him, in those that hope in his mercy.” 
Hope is so great a part of true religion, that the apostle 
Says we are saved by Horr, Rom. viii. 24. And ibis is 
spoken of as the helmet of the Christian soldier, 1 Thess. 
v. 8. “ And for an helmet, the hope of salvation ;” and the 
sure and stedfast anchor of the soul, which preserves it 
from being cast away by the storms of this evil world, 
Heb. vi. 19. “ Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and_ stedfast, and which entereth into that 
within the vail.” It is spoken of as a great benefit which 
‘true saints receive by Christ’s resurrection, 1 Pet. i. 3. 
“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which, according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us 
again untoa lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.’ 

The Scriptures place religion very much in the affection 
of dove ; love to God, and the Lord Jesus Christ; love to the 
people of God, and to mankind. The texts in which this 
15 manifest, both in the Old Testament and New, are in- 
numerable. But of this more afterwards. The contrary 
affection of Autred also, as having sin for its object, is 
spoken of in Scripture as no inconsiderable part of true 
religion. It is spoken ofas that by which true religion may 
be known and distinguished. Prov. viii. 13. “ The fear 
of the Lord is to hute evil.” Accordingly, the saints are 
called upon to give evidence of their sincerity by this, 
Psal. xevii. 10. “ Ye that love the Lord, hate evil.” And 
the psalmist often mentions it as an evidence of his sin- 
cerity ; Psal. ci. 2, 3. “I will walk within my house with 
a perfect heart. I will set no wicked thing before mine 
eyes: I hafe the work of them that turn aside.” Psal. 
exix. 104. “I hate every false way.” So ver.128. Again, 
Psal. exxxix. 21. “ Do I not hate them, O Lord, that hate 
thee 7?” 

So holy deszre, exercised in longings, hungerings, and 
thirstings after God and holiness, is often mentioned in 
Scripture as an important part of true religion: Isa. xxvi. 
8. “The desire of our soul is to thy name, and to the re- 
membrance of thee.” Psal. xxvii. 4. “ One thing have I 
desired of the Lord, and that will I seek after, that [ may 
dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my lite ; 
to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his 
temple.” Psal. xlii. 1, 2. “ As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My 
soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: whenshall I come 
and appear before God?” Psal. Ixiii. 1, 2. “ My soul 
thirsteth for thee, my flesh Jongeth tor thee, ina dry and 
thirsty land where no water is: to see thy power and thy 
glory, so as I have seen thee in the sanctuary.”  Psal. 
Ixxxiv. 1,2. “ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord: my heart and my flesh crieth out for 
the living God.” Psal. exix. 20. “ My soul breaketh for 
the longing that it hath unto thy judgments at all times.””* 
Such a holy desire, or thirst of soul, denotes a man truly 
blessed: Matt. v.6. “ Blessed are they that do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness : for they shall be filled.” And 
this holy thirst is connected with the blessings of efernal 
life: Rev. xxi. 6. “I will give unto him that is athirst, 
of the fountain of the water of life freely.” 

The Scriptures speak of holy joy, as a great part of true 
religion. So it is represented in the text. And as an im- 
portant part of religion, it is often pressed with great 
earnestness; Psal. xxxvii. 4. “ Delight thyself in the 
Lord ; and he shall give thee the desires of thine heart.” 
Psal. xevii. 12. “ Rejoice in the Lord, ye righteous.” So 
Psal. xxxiii. 1. “ Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous.” 


# So Psal. Ixxiii. 25. and exliii, 6, 7. and exxx. 6. Cant. iii. 1, 2, and vi. 8. 
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Matt. v. 12. “ Rejoice, and be exceeding glad.” Phil. 
il. 1. “ Finally, brethren, rejoice in the Lord.” And 
chap. iv. 4. “ Rejvice in the Lord alway : and again I say, 
rejnice.” 1 Thess. v. 16. “ Rejoice evermore.”  Psal. 
exlix. 2. “Let Israel rejoice in him that made him: let 
the children of Zion be joyful in their King.” This is 
mentioned among the principal fruits of the Spirit of grace, 
Gal. v. 22. “ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy,” &c.—The 
psalmist mentions his holy joy, as an evidence of his sin- 
cerity, Psal. cxix. 14. “I have rejoiced in the way of 
thy testimonies, as much as in all riches.” 

Religious sorrow, mourning, and brokenness of heart, 
are also frequently spoken of as a great part of true religion. 
These things are often mentioned as distinguishing qualities 
of the true saints, and a great part of their character: 
Mait. v. 4. “ Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted.” Psal. xxxiv. 18. “The Lord is nigh unto 
them that are of a broken heart; and saveth such as be of 
a contrite spirit.” Isa. xi. 1, 2. “The Lord hath anointed 
me—to bind up the broken hearted,—to comfort all that 
mourn.” ‘This godly sorrow and brokenness of heart is of- 
ten spoken of, not only as a distinguishing character of the 
saints, but as that in them, which is peculiarly acceptable 
and pleasing to God: Psal. li. 17. “The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit: a broken and a conirite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise.” Isa. lvii. 15. “Thus saith 
the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
isholy, I dwell in the high and holy place; with him also 
that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit 
of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 
Chap. Ixvi. 2. “To this man will I look, even to him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit.” 

Another affection often mentioned, as that in the exer- 
cise of which much of true religion appears, is gratitude ; 
especially as exercised in thankfulness and praise to God. 
This being so much spoken of in the book of Psalms, and 
other parts of the [oly Scriptures, I need not mention par- 
ticular texts. ; 

‘Again, the Holy Scriptures frequently speak of compas- 
sion or mercy, aS a very great and essential thing in true 
religion ; insomuch that a merciful man, and a good man, 
are equivalent terms in Scripture: Isa. lvii. 1. “ The righte- 
ous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart; and merciful 
men are taken away.” And the Scripture chooses out this 
quality, as that by which, in a peculiar manner, a righte- 
ous man is deciphered: Psal. xxxvil. 21. “ The righteous 
showeth mercy, and giveth ; and ver. 26. “ He is ever 
merciful, and lendeth.” And Prov. xiv. 31. “He that 
honoureth the Lord, hath mercy on the poor.” And Col. 
ii. 12. “ Put ye on,as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
bowels oF mercies,” &c. This is one of those great things, 
by which the truly blessed are described by our Saviour, 
Matt. v. 7. “ Blessed are the merciful: for they shall ob- 
tain mercy.” And this Christ also speaks of, as one of 
the weightier matters of the law, Matt. xxii. 23. “ Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay 
tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have omitted 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith.” ‘To the like purpose is Mic. vi. 8. “He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good: and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justice, and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God?” And also Hos. vi. 6. “ Vor 
I desired mercy, and not sacrifice ;” a text much delighted 
in by our Saviour, it seems, by his manner of citing it once 
and again. (Matt. ix. 13. and xil. 7.) 

Zeul is also spoken of, as a very essential part of the 
religion of true saints. This was a great thing which Christ 
had in view, in giving himself for our redemption : Tit. 1. 
14. “ Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” And this was the great thing 
wanting in the luke-warm Laodiceans. (Rev. i. 15, 
1LGieLo: : 

I ae mentioned but a few texts, out of an innumer- 
able multitude, which place religion very much in the 
affections. But what has heen observed may be sufficient 
to show, that they who maintain the contrary, must throw 
away what we have been wont to own for our Bible, and 
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get some other rule by which to judge of the nature of 
religion. "th d 

5. The Scriptures represent true religion, as being sum- 
marily comprehended in /ove, the chief of the affections, 
and the fountain of all others. So our blessed Saviour 
represents the matter, in answer to the lawyer who asked 
him, Which was the great commandment of the law? 
(Matt. xxii. 37-—40.) “ Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This. is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets.” These 
two commandments comprehend all the duty prescribed 
in the lawand the prophets. And the apostle Paul makes 
the same representation of the matter; as in Rom. xiii. 8. 
“He that loveth another, hath fulfilled the law.” And 
verse 10. “ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” And Gal. 
v. 14. “ For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as tlryself.” So like- 
wise in 1 Tim. 1. 5. “ Now the end of the commandment 
is charity, out of a pure heart,” &c. The same apostle 
speaks of love, as the greatest thing in religion, as the 
essence and soul of it; without which, the greatest know- 
ledge and gifts, the most glaring profession, and every 
thing else which appertains to religion, are vain and worth- 
less. He also represents it as the fountain fiom whence 
proceeds all that is good, in 1 Cor. xiii. throughout; for 
that which is there rendered charity, is in the otiginal 
ayarn, the proper English of which is dove. 

Now, although it be true, that the love thus spoken of, 
includes the whole of a sincerely benevolent propensity of 
the soul towards God and man; yet, it is evident from 
what has been before observed, that this propensity or in- 
clination of the soul, when in sensible and vigorous exer- 
cise, becomes affection, and is no other than affectionate 
love. And surely it is such vigorous and fervent love, 
which Christ represents as the sum of all religion, when 
he speaks of loving God with all our hearts, with all our 
souls, and with all our minds, and our neighbour as our- 
selves. 

Indeed it cannot be supposed, when this affection of 
love is spoken of as the sum of all: religion, that hereby 
is meant the act, exclusively of the habit, or that the exer- 
cise of the understanding is excluded, which is implied in 
all reasonable affection. But it is doubtless true, and 
evident from the Scriptures, that the es:ence of all true 
religion lies in holy love; and that in this divine affection 
-—and habitual disposition to it, that light which is the 
foundation to it, and those things which are its fruits-—- 
consists the whole of religion. 

From hence it clearly and certainly appears, that great 
part of true religion consists in the affections. For love 
1s not only one of the affections, but it is the first and chief 
of them, and the fountain of all the others. From dove 
arises hatred of those things which are contrary to what we 
love, or which oppose and thwart us in those things that 
we delight in: and from the various exercises of love and 
hatred, according to the circumstances of the objects of 
these affections, as present or absent, certain or uncertain, 
probable or improbable, arise all those other affections of 
desire, hope, fear, joy, grief, gratitude, anger, &e. Froma 
vigorous, affectionate, and fervent love to God, will neces- 
sarily arise other religious affections ; hence will arise an 
intense hatred and a fear of sin; a dead of God’s dis- 
pleasure ; grafitude to God for his goodness ; complacence 
and joy in God when he is graciously and sensibly _pre- 
sent; grief when he is absent ; a joyful hope when a future 
enjoyment of God is expected ; and fervent zeal for the 
divine glory. In like manner, from a fervent love to men, 
will arise all other virtuous affections towards them. 

6. The religion of the most eminent saints of whom we 
have an account in the Scripture, consisted much in holy 
affections.—-I shall take particular notice of three eminent 
saints, who have expressed the frame and sentiments of 
their own hearts, described their own religion, and the 
manner of their intercourse with God, in the writings which 
they have left us, and which are a part of the sacred 
canon. 


The first instance is David, that man after God’s own 
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heart ; who has given us a lively portraiture of his religion 
in the book of Psalms. Those holy songs are nothing 
else but the expressions and breathings of devout and hol 
affections ; ae as an humble and fervent love to God, 
admiration of his glorious perfections and wonderful 
works, earnest desires, thirstings, and pantings of soul after 
him ; delight and joy in God, a sweet and melting grafi- 
tude for his great goodness, a holy erultation and triumpt 
of soul in his favour, sufficiency, and faithfulness ; his 
love to, and del'ght in, the saints, the excellent of the earth, 
his great delight in the word and ordinances of God, his 
grief for his own and others’ sins, and his fervent zea/ for 
God, and against the enemies of God and his church. 
And these expressions of holy affection of which the 
Psalms of David are every where full, are the more to our 
present purpose, because those psalms are not only the 
expressions of the religion of so eminent a saint, but were 
also, by the direction of the Holy Ghost, penned for the 
use of the church of God in its public worship, not only 
in that age, but in after ages ; as being fitted to express the 
religion of all saints, in all ages, as well as the religion of 
the psalmist. And it is moreover to be observed, that 
David, in the book of Psalms, speaks not as a private 

erson, but as the Psalmist of Israel, as the subordinate 
head of the church of God, and leader in their worship 
and praises; and in many of the psalms, he speaks in the 
name of Christ, as personating him in these breathings 
forth of holy affections ; and in many others he speaks in 
the name of the church. 

Another instance I shall observe, is the apostle Paul ; 
who was, in many respects, the chief of all the ministers 
of the New Testament; being above all others a chosen 
vessel unto Christ, to bear his name before the Gentiles. 
He was made the chief instrument of propagating and 
establishing the christian church in the world, and of dis- 
tinctly revealing the glorious mysteries of the gospel, for 
the instruction of the church in all ages; and (as not im~- 
probably thought by some) was the most eminent servant 
of Christ that ever lived, and received the highest rewards 
in the heavenly kingdom of his Master. By what is said 
of him in the Scripture, he appears to have been a person 
full of affection; and it is very manifest, that the religion 
he expresses in his epistles, consisted very much in holy 
affections. It appears by all his expressions of himself, 
that he was, in the course of his life, inflamed, actuated, 
and entirely swallowed up, by a most ardent dove to his 
glorious Lord, esteeming all things as loss, for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of him, and esteeming them but 
dung that he might win him. He represents himself as 
overpowered by this holy affection, and as it were com- 
pelled by it to go forward in his service, through all diffi- 
culties and sufferings, 2 Cor. v.14, 15. And his epistles 
are full of expressions of an overflowing affection towards - 
the people of Christ: he speaks of his deur love to them, 
2 Cor. xii. 19. Phil. iv. 1. 2 Tim. i. 2. of his abundant 
love, 2 Cor. ii. 4. and of his affectionate and tender love, 
as of a nurse towards her children, 1 Thess. ii. 7, 8. “ But 
we were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth ker 
children : so, being affectionately desirous of you, we were 
willing to have imparted unto you, not the gospel of God 
only, but also our own souls, because ye were dear unto 
us.” So also he speaks of his bowels of love, Phil. i. 8. 
Philem. 5, 12, and 20. of his earnest care for others, 2 Cor. 
vill. 16. of his bowels of pity or mercy towards them, Phil. 
ii. 1. and of his concern for others, even to anguish of 
heart, 2 Cor. ii. 4. “ For out of much affiction and 
anguish of heart, I wrote unto you with many tears; not 
that you should be grieved, but that ye might know the 
love which I have more abundantly unto you.” He 
speaks of the great conflict of his soul for them, Col. ii. 1. 
and of great and continual grief he had in his heart from 
compassion to the Jews, Rom. ix. 2. He speaks of his 
mouth being opened, and his heart enlarged towards Chris- 
tans, 2 Cor. vi. 11. “O ye Corinthians, our mouth is 
te unto you, our heart is enlarged.” He often speaks 
of his aff: ctionate and longing dvsires, (1 Thess. ii. 8. Rom. 
1.11. Phil. i. 8. and chap. iv. 1. 2 Tim. i. 4.) 

The same apostle very often, in his epistles, expresses 
the affection of joy, (2 Cor. i. 12. and chap. vii. 7, and 
ver. 9,16. Phil. i. 4. and chap. ii. 1,2.and chap. iii. 3. 
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Col. i. 24. 1 Thess. iii. 9.) He speaks of his rejoicing 
with great joy, (Phil. iv. 10. Philem. 1, 7.) of his joying 
and rejotcing, (Phil. ii. 1, 7.) of his rejoicing exceedingly, 
2 Cor. vii. 13.) being filled with comfort, exceeding joyful, 
2 Cor. vii. 4.) and always rejoicing, (2 Cor. vi. 10.) So 
he speaks of the triumphs of his soul, (2 Cor. ii. 14.) and 
of his aloriing tn tribulation, (2 Thess. i. 4. and Rom. 
v. 3.) In Phil. i. 20. he speaks of his earnest expectation, 
and his hope. He likewise expresses an affection of godly 
calousy, 2 Cor. xi. 2,3. And it appears by his whole 

istory, after his conversion, that the affection of zea/, as 
having the cause of his Master and the interest and pros- 
perity of his church for its object, was mighty in him, 
continually inflaming his heart, strongly engaging to great 
and constant labours, in instructing, exhorting, warning, 
and reproving others, (ravailing in birth with them; con- 
flicting with those powerful and innumerable enemies who 
continually epprred him, wrestling with principalities and 
powers, not fighting as one who beats the air, running the 
race set before him, continually pressing forwards through 
all manner of difficulties and sufferings ; so that others 
thought him quite beside himself. And how full he was 
of affection further appears by his being so full of tears : 
in 2 Cor. ii. 4. he speaks of his many tears ; and so Acts 
xx. 19. and of his ¢ears that he shed continually, night 
and day, ver. 31. 

Now if any one can consider these accounts given in 
the Scripture of this great apostle, and which he gives of 
himself, and yet not see that his religion consisted much 
in affection, he must have a strange faculty of managing his 
eyes in order to shut out the light which shines most full 
in his face. 

The other instance I shall mention, is that of the apostle 
John, the beloved disciple, who was the nearest and dearest 
to his Master of any of the twelve, and who was by him 
admitted to the greatest privileges of any of them. He 
was not only one of the three who were admitted to be 
present with him in the mount at his transfiguration, and 
at the raising of Jairus’s daughter, and whom he took with 
him when he was in his agony, and one of three spoken 
of by the apostle Paul, as the three main pillars of the 
christian church ; but he was favoured above all, in being 
admitted to lean on his Master’s bosom at his last supper, 
and in being chosen by Christ as the disciple to whom he 
would reveal his wonderful dispensations towards his 
church, to the end of time. By him was shut up the 
canon of the New Testament, and of the whole Scripture ; 
and he was preserved much longer than all the rest of the 
apostles, to set all things in order in the christian church 
after their death. 

It is evident by all his writings, that he was a person 
remarkably full of affection : his addresses to those whom 
he wrote to, being inexpressibly tender and pathetic, 
breathing nothing but the most fervent /ove ; as though he 
were all made up of sweet and holy affection. The proofs 
of which cannot be given without disadvantage, unless we 
should transcribe his whole writings. 

7. He whom God sent into the world, to be the light of 
the world and the head of the whole church, and the per- 
fect example of true religion and virtue for the imitation 
of all, the Shepherd whom the whole flock should follow 
wherever he goes, even the Lord Jesus Christ, was of a 
remarkably tender and affectionate heart ; and his virtue 
was expressed very much in the exercise of holy affections. 
He was the greatest instance of ardency, vigour, and 
strength of dove, to both God and man, that ever was. It 
was these affections which got the victory, in that mighty 
struggle and conflict of his affections, in his agonies, when 
he prayed more earnestly, and offered strong crying and 
teurs, and wrestled in tears and in blood. Such was the 
power of the exercises of his holy love, that they were 
stronger than death, and in that great struggle, overcame 
those strong exercises of the natural affections of fear and 
grief, when he was sore amazed, and his soul was exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death. ee: 

He also appeared to be full of affection, in the course 
of his life. We read of his great zeul, fulfilling that ex- 
pression in the 69th Psalm, “The zeal of thine house 


# This is evident by many scriptures, as Proy. iv, 18. John iv, 14, and chap. 
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hath eaten me up,” John ii. 17. We read of his grief’ 
for the sins of men, Mark iii. 5. “He looked round about 
on them with anger, being grieved for the hardness of 
their hearts ;” and his breaking forth in tears and excla- 
mations, from the consideration of the sin and misery of 
ungodly men, and on the sight of the city of Jerusalem, 
which was full of such inhabitants, Luke xix. 41, 42. 
“And when he was come near, he beheld the city, and 
wept over it, saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes.” With 
chap. xiii. 34. “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest 
the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee: 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, as 
a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would 
not!” We read of Christ’s earnest desire, Luke xxii. 15. 
““ With desire have I desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer.” We often read of the affection of pity 
or compassion in Christ, (Matt. xv. 32. and xviti. 34. Luke 
vil. 13.) and of his being moved with compassion, (Matt. 
ix. 36. and xiv. 14. and Mark vi. 34.) And how tender 
did his heart appear to be, on occasion of Mary’s and 
Martha’s mourning for their brother, and coming to him 
with their complaints and tears! Their tears soon drew 
tears from his eyes; he was affected with their grief, and 
wept with them; though he knew their sorrow should so 
soon be turned into joy, by their brother beiny raised from 
the dead: see John xi. And how ineffably affectionate 
was that last and dying discourse, which Jesus had with 
his eleven disciples the evening before he was crucified ; 
when he told them he was going away, and foretold them 
the great difficulties and sufferings they should meet with 
in the world, when he was gone; and comforted and 
counselled them, as his dear little children; and be- 
queathed to them his Holy Spirit, and therein his peace, 
his comfort and joy, as it were in his last will and testa- 
ment, in the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters of John ; 
and concluded the whole with that affectionate intercessory 
prayer for them, and his whole church, in chap. xvii. Of 
all the discourses ever penned or uttered by the mouth of 
any man, this seems to be the most affectionate and af- 
fecting. 

8. The religion of hewven consists very much in affec- 
tion.—There is doubtless true religion im heaven, and true 
religion in its utmost purity and perfection. But accord- 
ing to the scripture representation of the heavenly state, 
the religion of heaven consists chiefly in holy and mighty 
lore and joy, and the expression of these in most fervent 
and exalted praises.. So that the religion of the saints in 
heaven, consists in the same things with that religion of 
the saints on earth, which is spoken of in our text, viz. 
love, and joy unspeakable, and full of glory. Now, it would 
be very foolish to pretend, that because the saints in heaven 
are not united to flesh and blood, and have no animal 
fluids to be moved (through the laws of union of soul 
and body) with those great emotions of their souls, that 
therefore their exceeding love and joy are no affections. 
We are not speaking of the affections of the body, but 
those of the soul, the chief of which are love and joy. 
When these are in the soul, whether that be m the body 
or out of it, the soul is affected and moved. And when 
they are in the soul, in that strength in which they are in 
the saints in heaven, it is mightily affected and moved, or, 
which is the same thing, has great affections. It is true, 
we do not experimentally know what love and joy are in 
a soul out of a body, or in a glorified body ; 7. e. we have 
not had experience of love and joy in a soul im these cir- 
cumstances ; but the saints on earth do know what divine 
love and joy in the soul are, and they know that love and 


joy are of the same kind with the love and joy which are 


in heaven, in separate souls there. The love and joy of 
the saints on earth, is the beginning and dawning of the 
light, life, and blessedness of heaven, and is like their 
love and joy there; or rather, the same in nature, though 
not the same in degree and circumstances.* It is un- 
reasonable therefore to suppose, that the love and joy of 
the saints in heaven differ not only in degree and circum- 
stances, from the holy love and joy of the saints on earth, 


vi. 40, 47, 50, 51, 54, 58. 1 John iii. 15, 1 Cor, xiii. 8-12, 
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but also in nature, so that they are no affections ; and’ 


merely because they have no blood and animal spirits to 
be set in motion by them. The motion of the blood and 
animal spirits is not of the essence of these aftections, in 
men on the earth, but the effect of them; although by 
their reaction they may make some circumstantial differ- 
ence in the sensation of the mind. There is a sensation 
of the mind which loves and rejoices, antecedent to any 
effects on the fluids of the bedy; and therefore, does not 
depend on these motions in the body, and so may be in 
the soul without the body. And wherever there are the 
exercises of love and joy, there is that sensation of the 
mind, whether it be in the body or out; and that inward 
sensation, or kind of spiritual feeling, is what is called 
affection. The soul, when it is thus moved, is said to be 
affected, and especially when this inward sensation and 
motion are to a very high degree, as they are in the saints 
in heaven. If we can learn any thing of the state of 
heaven from the Scripture, the love and joy that the 
saints have there, is exceeding great and vigorous; im- 
pressing the heart with the strongest and most lively 
sensation of inexpressible sweetness, mightily moving, 
animating, and engaging them, making them like to a 
flame of fire. And if such love and joy be not affections, 
then the word affection is of no use in language.—Will any 
say, that the saints in heaven, in beholding the face of 
their Father and the glory of their Redeemer, in contem- 
plating his wonderful works, and sac pea his laying 
down his life for them, have their hearts nothing moved 
and affected by all which they behold or consider ? 

Hence, therefore, the religion of heaven, being full. of 
holy love and joy, consists very much in affection: and 
therefore, undoubtedly, true religion consists very much in 
affection. The way to learn the true nature of any thing, 
is to go where that thing is to be found in its purity and 
perfection. If we would know the nature of true gold, we 
must view it, not in the ore, but when it is refined. Ifwe 
would learn what true religion is, we must go where there 
is true religion, and nothing but true religion, and in its 
highest perfection, without any defect or mixture. All 
who are truly religious are not of this world, they are 
strangers here, and belong to heaven; they are born from 
above, heaven is their native country, and the nature which 
they receive by this heavenly birth, is a heavenly nature, 
they receive an Pacitinetror above ; that principle of 
true religion which is in them, is a communication of the 
religion of heaven; their grace is the dawn of glory; and 
God fits them for that world by conforming them to it. 

9. This appears from the nature and design of the ordi- 
nances and duties, which God hath appointed, as means 
and expressions of true religion. 

To instance in the duty of prayer: it is manifest, we 
are not appointed, in this duty, to declare God’s perfec- 
tions, his majesty, holiness, goodness, and all-sufticiency ; 
our Own meanness, emptiness, dependence, and unworthi- 
ness, our wants and desires, in order to inform God of 
these things, or to incline his heart, and prevail with him 
to be willing to show us mercy; but rather suitably to 
affect our own hearts with the things we express, and so 
to prepare us to receive the blessings we ask. And such 
gestures and manner of external behaviour in the worship 
of God, which custom has made to be significations of 
humility and reverence, can be of no further use, than as 
they have some tendency to affect our own hearts, or the 
hearts of others. 

And the duty of singing praises to God, seems to be 
appointed wholly to excite and express religious affections. 

o other reason can be assigned, why we should express 
ourselves to God in verse, rather than in prose, and do it 
with music, but only, that such is our nature and frame, 
that these things have a tendency to move our affections. 

The same thing appears in the nature and design of the 
sacraments, which God hath appointed. God, considering 
our frame, hath not only appointed that we should be 
told of the great things of the gospel and the redemption 
of Christ, and be instructed in them by his word; but 
also that they should be, as it were, exhibited to our view 
in sensible representations, the more to affect us with them. 

And the impressing of divine things on the hearts and 
affections of men, is evidently one great end for which 
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God has ordained, taat his word delivered m the Holy 
Scriptures, should be opened, applied, and set home upon 
men, in preaching. And therefore it does not answer the 
aim which God had in this institution, merely for men to 
have good commentaries and expositions on the Scripture, 
and other good books of divinity ; because, although these 
may tend, as well as preaching, to give a good doctrinal 
or speculative understanding of the word of God, yet they 
have not an equal tendency to impress them on men’s 
hearts and affections. God hath appointed a particular 
and lively application of his word, in the preaching of it, 
as a fit means to affect sinners with the importance of re- 
ligion, their own misery, the necessity of a remedy, and 
the glory and sufficiency of a remedy provided ; to stir up 
the pure minds of the saints, quicken their affections by 
often bringing the great things of religion to their remem- 
brance, and setting them in their pare colours, though 
they know them, and have been fully instructed in them 
already, 2 Pet. i. 12,13. And particularly, to pipes 
those two affections in them, which are spoken of in the 
text, Jove and joy: “ Christ gave some, apostles; and 
some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers; that the body of Christ might be edified in 
love,” Eph. iv. 11, 12,16. The apostle, in instructing 
and counselling Timothy, concerning the work of the 
ministry, informs him, that the great end of that word 
which a minister is to preach, is /ove or churity, 1 Tim. i. 
3—5. And God has appointed preaching as a means to 

romote in the saints joy: therefore ministers are called 

elpers of their joy, 2 Cor. i. 24. 

10. It is an evidence that true religion lies very much 
in the affections, that the Scriptures place the sin of the 
heart very much in hardness of heart. It was hardness of 
heart which excited grief and displeasure in Christ towards 
the Jews, Mark iii: 5. “ He looked round about on them 
with anger, being grieved for the hardness of their hearts.” 
It is from men’s having such a heart as this, that they 
treasure up wrath for themselves; Rom. ii. 5. “ After thy 
hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath against the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God.” The reason given why the 
house of Israel would not obey God, was, that they were 
hard-hearted ; Ezek. iii. 7. “ But the house of Israel will 
not hearken unto thee; for they will not hearken unto 
me; for all the house of Israel ave impudent and hard- 
hearted.” The wickedness of that perverse rebellious 
generation in the wilderness, is ascribed to the hardness 
of their hearts ; Psal. xev. 7—10. “ To-day if ye will hear 
my voice, harden not your heart, as in the provocation, 
and as in the day of temptation in the wilderness ; when 
your fathers tempted me, proved me, and saw my work: 
forty years long was I grieved with this generation, and 
said, It is a people that do err in their heart,” &c.—This is 
spoken of as what prevente! Zedekiah’s turning to the 
Lord, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13. “He stiffened his neck, and 
hardened his heart from turning to the Lord God of Israel.” 
This principle is that from whence men are without the 
fear of God, and depart from his ways: Isa. Ixiii. 17. 
“O Lord, why hast Ainge made us to err from thy ways ? 
and hardened our heart from thy fear?” And men reject- 
ing Christ, and opposing Christianity, are charged with 
this principle ; Acts xix. 9. “ But divers were hardened, 
and believed not, but spake evil of that way before the 
multitude.”—God’s leaving men to the power of the sin 
and corruption of the heart, is often expressed by his 
hardening their hearts; Rom. ix. 18. “Therefore hath he 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will 
he hardeneth. John xii. 40. “He hath blinded their 
minds, and hardened their hearts.” And the apostle 
seems to speak of an evil heart, that departs from the 
living God, and a hard heart, as the same thing, Heb. iii. 
8. “ Harden not your heart, as in the provocation,” &e. 
verse 12, 13. “Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any 
of you an evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the 
living God: but exhort one another dae while it is 
called to-day ; lest any of you be hardened through the 
deceitfulness of sin.”” And that great work of God in 
conversion, which consists in delivering a person from the 
power ofsin, and mortifying corruption, is expressed, once 
and again, by God’s “taking away the heart of stone, 
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and giving a heart of flesh, (Ezek. xi. 19. and 
XXXVI. 26.) 

Now, by a hard heart is plainly meant an unaf?. cted 
heart, or a heart noteasy to be moved with virtuous affec- 
tions, like a stone, insensible, stupid, unmoved, and hard 
to be impressed. Ifence the hard heart is called a stony 
heart, and is opposed toa heurt of flesh, that has feeling, 
and is sensibly touched and moved. We read in Scrip- 
ture of a hard heart, and a tender heart: and doubtless 
we are to understand these, as contrary the one to the 
other. But what is a tender heart, but a heart which is 
easily impressed with what ought to affect it? God com- 
mends Josiah, because his heart was tender: and it is 
evident by those things which are mentioned as expressions 
and evidences of this tenderness of heart, that by it is 
meant, his heart being easily moved with religious and 
pious affections : 2 Kings xxii. 19. “ Because thine heart 
was tender, and thou hast humbled thyself before the 
Lord, when thou heardst what I spake against this place, 
and against the inhabitants thereof, that they should be- 
come a desolation and a curse, and hast rent thy clothes, 
and went before me, I also have heard thee, saith the Lord.” 
And this is one thing, wherein it is necessary we should 
become as little children, in order to our entering into the 
kingdom of God, even that we should have our hearts 
tender, and easily affected and moved in spiritual and di- 
vine things, as little children have in other things. 

It is very plain in some places, that by hardness of heart 
is meant a heart void of affection. So, to signify the 
ostrich’s being without natural affection to her young, it is 
said, Job xxxix. 16. “She hardeneth her heart against her 
young ones, as though they were not hers.” So a person 

aving a heart unaffected in time of danger, is expressed 
by his hardening his heart, Prov. xxviii. 14. “ Happy is 
the man that feareth alway; but he that hardeneth his 
heart, shall fall into mischief.” 

Now, therefore, since it is so plain, that by a hard heart 
in Scripture, is meant a heart destitute of pious affections ; 
and since also the Scriptures so frequently place the sin 
and corruption of the heart in its hardness ; it is evident, 
that the grace and holiness of the heart, on the contrary, 
must in a great measure consist in its having pious affec- 
tions, and being easily susceptive of such affections. Di- 
vines are generally agreed, that sin radically and funda- 
mentally consists in what is negative, or privative, having 
its root and foundation in a privation or want of holiness. 
And therefore undoubtedly, if sin very much consist 
in hardness of heart, and so in the want of pious affec- 
tions, holiness does consist very much in those pious affec- 
tons. ; 

Tam far from supposing that all affections manifest a 
tender heart; hatred, anger, vain-glory, and other selfish 
and self-exalting affections, may greatly prevail in the 
hardest heart. But yet it is evident, that hardness of heart, 
and tenderness of heart, are expressions that relate to the 
affections of the heart, and denote its being susceptible of, 
or shut up against, certain affections ; of which I shall 
have occasion to speak more afterwards. 

Upon the whole, [ think it clearly and abundantly evi- 
dent, that true religion dies very much in the affections. Not 
that I think these arguments prove, that religion in the 
hearts of the truly godly, is ever in exact proportion to the 
degree of affection and present emotion of the mind : for, 
undoubtedly, there is much affection in the true saints 
which is not spiritual; their religious affections are often 
mixed ; all is not from grace, but much from nature. And 
though the affections have not their seat in the body, yet 
the constitution of the body may very much contribute to 
the present emotion of the mind. The degree of religion 
is to be estimated by the fixedness and _ strength of. habit 
exercised in affection, whereby holy affection is habitual, 
rather than by the degree of the present exercise : and the 
strength of that habit is not always in proportion to out- 
ward effects and manifestations, or indeed inward ones, in 
the hurry, vehemence, and sudden changes of the course 
of the thoughts. But yet it is evident, that religion con- 
sists so much in the affections, as that without holy affec- 
tion there is no true religion. No light in the understand- 
ing is good, which does not produce holy affection in the 
heart ; uo habit or principle ie heart is good, which has 
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no such exercise ; and no external fruit is good, which does 
not proceed from such exercises. 


SECT. III. 
Some inferences deduced from the doctrine. 


1. Wr may hence learn how great their error is, who are 
for discarding all religious affections, as having nothing 
solid or substantial in them. There seems to be too much 
of a disposition this way prevailing at this time. Because 
many who, in the late extraordinary season, appeared to 
have great religious affections, did not manifest a right 
temper of mind, and run into many errors, in the heat of 
their zeal ; and because the high affections of many seem 
to be so soon come to nothing, and some who seemed to 
be mightily raised and swallowed with joy and zeal for a 
while, seem to have returned like the dog to his vomit: 
hence religious affections in general are grown out of credit 
with great numbers, as though true religion did not at all 
consist in them. Thus we easily and naturally run from 
one extreme to another. A little while ago we were in the 
other extreme; there was a prevalent disposition to look 
upon all high religious affections as eminent exercises of 
true grace, without much inquiry into the nature and 
source of those affections, and the manner in which they 
arose. If persons did but appear to be indeed very much 
moved and raised, so as to be full of religious talk, and 
express themselves with great warmth and earnestness, and. 
to be filled, or to be very ful!,as the phrases were; it was 
too much the manner, without further examination, to con- 
clude such persons were full of the Spirit of God, and had 
eminent experience of his gracious influences. This was 
the extreme which was prevailing three or four years ago. 
But of late, instead of esteeming and admiring all religious 
affections, without distinction, it is much more prevalent to 
reject and discard all without distinction. Herein appears 
the subtilty of Satan. While he saw that affections were 
much in vogue, knowing the greater part were not versed 
in such things, and had not had much experience of great 
religious affections, enabling them to judge well, and to dis- 
tinguish between true and false; then he knew he could 
best play his game, by sowing tares amongst the wheat, 
and mingling false affections with the works of God’s Spirit. 
He knew this to be a likely way to delude and eternally 
ruin many souls, and greatly to wound religion in the 
saints, and entangle them in a dreadful wilderness, and by 
and by to bring all religion into disrepute. 

But now, when the ill consequences of these fu/se aft c- 
éions appear, and it is become very apparent, that some of 
those emotions which made a glaring show, and were by 
many greatly admired, were in reality nothing ; the devil 
sees it to be for his interest to go another way to work, 
and to endeavour to his utmost to propagate and establish 
a persuasion, that all afiections and sensible emotions of 
the mind in religion, are nothing at all to be regarded, but 
are rather to be avoided, and carefully guarded against, as 
things of a pernicious tendency. This he knows is the 
wav to bring all religion to a mere lifeless formality, and 
effectually to shut out the power of godliness and every 
thing spiritual. For although to true religion there must 
indeed be something else besides affection ; yet true reli- 


| vion consists so much in the affections, that there can be 


no true religion without them. He who has no religious 
affection, is in a state of spiritual death, and is wholly 
destitute of the powerful, quickening, saving influences of 
the Spirit of God upon his heart. As there is no true 
religion where there is nothing else but affection, so there 
is no true religion where there is no religious affection. As 
on the one hand, there must be light in the understanding, 
as well as an affected fervent heart 5 or where there is heat 
without light, there can be nothing divine or heavenly in 
that heart: so, on the other hand, where there is a kind of 
light without heat, a head stored with notions and specu- 
lations with a cold and unaffected heart, there can be no- 
thing divine in that light, that knowledge is no true spiritual 
knowledge of divine things. If the great things of religion 
are rightly understood, they will affect the heart. The 
reason why men are not affected by such infinitely great, 
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important, glorious, and wonderful things, as they often 
hear and read of in the word of God, is, undoubtedly, 
because they are blind; if they were not so, it would be 
impossible, aud utterly inconsistent with human nature, 
that their hearts should be otherwise than strongly im- 
pressed, and greatly moved by such things. ; 

This manner of slighting all religious affections, is the 
way exceedingly to harden the hearts of men, to encou- 
rage them in their stupidity and senselessness, to keep 
them in a state of spiritual death as long as they live, and 
bring them at last to death eternal. The prevailing preju- 
dice against religious affections at this day, is apparently of 
awful effect to harden the hearts of sinners, to damp the 
graces of the saints, to preclude the effect of ordinances, 
and hold us down in a state of dulness and apathy; and 
this undoubtedly causes many persons greatly to offend 
God, in entertaining mean and low thoughts of the extra- 
ordinary work he has lately wrought in this land. For 
persons to despise and cry down all religious affections, is 
the way to shut all religion out of their own hearts, and to 
make thorough work in ruining their souls. 

They who condemn high affections in others, are cer- 
tainly not likely to have high affections themselves. And 
let it be considered, that they who have but little religious 
affection, have certainly but little religion. And they who 
condemn others for their religious affections, and have none 
themselves, have no religion. There are false affections, 
and there are true. A man’s having much affection, does 
not prove that he has any true religion: but if he has no 
affection, it proves that he has no true religion. The right 
way, is not to reject all affections, nor to approve all: but 
to distinguish between them, approving some and rejecting 
others ; separating between the wheat and the chaff, the 
gold and the dross, the precious and the vile. 

2. If true religion lies much in the affections, we may 
infer, that such means are to be desired, as have much 
tendency to move the affections. Such books, and such 
a way of preaching the word and the administration of 
ordinances, and such a way of worshipping God in prayer 
and praises, as has a tendency deeply to affect the hearts 
of those who attend these means, is much to be desired. 

Such kind of means would formerly have been highly 
approved, and applauded by the generality of people, as 
the most excellent and profitable, and having the greatest 
tendency to promote the ends of the means of grace. But 
the prevailing taste seems of late strangely to be altered : 
that pathetic manner of praying and preaching which 
would formerly have been admired and extolled, and for 
this reason, because it had such a tendency to move the 
affections, now, in great multitudes, immediately excites 
disgust, and moves no other affections, than those of dis- 
pleasure and contempt. 

Perhaps, formerly, the generality (at least of the com- 
mon people) were in the extreme of looking too much to 
an affectionate address in public performances: but now, 
a very great part of the people seem to have gone far into 
a contrary extreme. Indeed there may be such means, as 
have a great tendency to stir up the passions of weak and 
ignorant persons, and yet have none to benefit their souls: 
for though they may have a tendency to excite affections, 
they have little or none to excite gracious affections. But, 
undoubtedly, if the things of religion in the means used, 
are treated according to their nature, and exhibited truly, 
so as tends to convey just apprehensions and a right judg- 
ment of them; the more they have a tendency to move 
the affections, the better. 

3. If true religion lies much in the affections, hence we 
may learn, what great cause we have to be ashamed and 
confounded before God, that we are no more affected 
with the great things of religion. - It appears from what 
has been said, that this arises from our having so little 
true religion. 

God has given to mankind affections, for the same pur- 
pose as that for which he has given all the faculties and 
principles of the human soul, viz. that they might be sub- 
Servient to man’s chief end, and the great business for 
which God has created him, that is, the business of reli- 
gion. And yet how common is it among mankind, that 
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their affections are much more exercised and engaged in 
other matters, than in religion! In matters which con- 
cern men’s worldly interest, their outward delights, their 
honour and reputation, and their natural relations, they 
have their desires eager, their appetites vehement, their 
love warm and affectionate, their zeal ardent; in these 
things their hearts are tender and sensible, easily moved, 
deeply impressed, much concerned, very sensibly affect- 
ed, and greatly engaged; much depressed with grief at 
worldly losses, and highly raised with joy at worldly suc- 
cesses and prosperity. But how insensible and unmoved 
are most men, about the great things of another world! 
how dull are their affections! how heavy and hard their 
hearts in these matters! here their love is cold, their de- 
sires languid, their zeal low, and their gratitude small. 
How they can sit and hear of the infinite height, and 
depth, and length, and breadth of the love of God in 
Christ Jesus; of his giving his infinitely dear Son to be 
offered up a sacrifice for the sins of men, and of the un- 
paralleled love of the innocent, holy Lamb of God mani- 
fested in his dying agonies, his bloody sweat, his loud 
and bitter cries and bleeding heart; and all this for ene- 
mies, to redeem them from deserved, eternal burnings, 
and to bring to unspeakable and everlasting joy and 
glory ; and yet be cold, heavy, insensible, and regardless ! 
Where are the exercises of our affections proper, if not 
here? what is it that more requires them? and what can 
be a fit occasion of their lively and vigorous exercise, if 
not such as this? Can any thing be set in our view, 
greater and more important? any thing more wonderful 
and surprising? or that more nearly concerns our interest? 
Can we suppose that the wise Creator implanted such 
principles in our nature as the affections, to lie still on such 
an occasion as this? Can any Christian, who believes the 
truth of these things, entertain such thoughts ? 

If we ought ever to exercise our affections at all, and if 
the Creator has not unwisely constituted the human na- 
ture in making these principles a part of it, then they 
ought to be exercised about those objects which are most 
worthy of them. But is there any thing in heaven or 
earth, so worthy to be the objects of our admiration and 
love, our earnest and longing desires, hope, rejoicing, and 
fervent zeal, as those things which are held forth to us in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ? There not only are things 
declared most worthy to affect us, but they are exhibited 
in the most affecting manner. The glory and beauty of 
the blessed Jenovau, whichis most worthy in itself to be 
the object of our admiration and love, is there exhibited 
in the most affecting manner that can be conceived of; as 
it appears shining in all its lustre, in the face of an incar- 
nate, infinitely loving, meek, compassionate, dying Re- 
deemer. All the virtues of the Lamb of God, his humi- 
lity, patience, meekness, submission, obedience, love, and 
compassion, are exhibited to our view, in a manner the 
most tending to move our affections of any that can be 
imagined ; for they all had their greatest trial, their highest 
exercise, and brightest manifestation, when he was in the 
most affecting circumstances; even when he was under 
his last sufferings, those unutterable and unparalleled 
sufferings which he endured from his tender love and pity 
tous. There, also, the hateful nature of our sins is mani- 
fested in the most affecting manner possible; as we see 
the dreadful effects of them, in what our Redeemer who 
undertook to answer for us, suffered for them. And there 
we have the most affecting manifestations of God’s hatred 
of sin, and his wrath and justice in punishing it; as we 
see his justice in the strictness and inflexibleness of it, and 
his wrath in its terribleness, in so dreadfully punishing our 
sins, in one who was infinitely dear to him, and loving to 
us. So has God disposed things in the affair of our re- 
demption, and in his glorious dispensations revealed to us 
in the gospel, as though every thing were purposely con- 
trived in such a manner, as to have the greatest possible 
tendency to reach our hearts in the most tender part, and 
move our affections most sensibly and strongly. How 
great cause have we therefore to be humbled to the dust, 
that we are no more affected ! 
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SHOWING WHAT ARE NO CERTAIN SIGNS THAT RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS ARE TRULY GRACIOUS, 
OR THAT THEY ARE NOT. 


Ir any one, on reading what has been just now said, is 
ready to acquit himself, and say, “ I am not one of those 
who have no religious affections ; [am often greatly moved 
with the consideration of the great things of religion; let 
him not content himself with this : for, as we ought not to 
reject and condemn all affections, as though true religion did 
not at all consist in them; so, on the other hand, we ought 
not to approve of all, as though every one that was religious- 
ly affected had true grace, and was therein the subject of 
the saving influences of the Spirit of God. Therefore, the 
right way is to distinguish, among religious affections, be- 
tween one sort and another. Let us now endeavour to do 
this, by noticing, in the first place, some things, which are 
no signs that uffections are gracious, or that they are not. 


SECT. I. 


It is no sign, one way or other, that religious affections are 
very great, or raised very high. 

Some are ready to condemn all high affection: if. per- 
sons appear to have their religious affections raised to an 
extraordinary pitch, they are prejudiced against them, and 
determine that they are delusions, without further inquiry. 
But if, as before proved, true religion lies very much in 
religious affections, then it follows, that if there be a great 
deal of true religion, there will be great religious affections ; 
if true religion in the hearts of men be raised to a great 
height, divine and holy affections will be raised to a great 
height. 

Love is an affection; but will any Christian say, men 
ought not to love God and Jesus Christ in a high degree? 
and will any say, we ought not to have avery great hatred 
of sin, and a very deep sorrow for it? or that we ought not 
to exercise a high degree of gratitude to God, for the mer- 
cies we receive of him, and the great things he has done 
for the salvation of fallen men? or that we should not have 
very great and strong desires after God and holiness? Is 
there any who will profess, that his affections in religion 
are great enough; and will say, ‘ I have no cause to be 

- humbled, that I am no more affected with the things of re- 
ligion than I am; I have no reason to be ashamed, that I 
have no greater exercises of love to God, and sorrow for 
sin, and gratitude for the mercies which I have received?” 
Who is there that will go and bless God, that he 1s affect- 
ed enough with what he has read and heard of the wonder- 
ful love of God to worms and rebels in giving his only-be- 
gotten Son to die for them, and of the dying love of Christ; 
and will pray that he may not be affected with them in any 
higher degree, because high affections are improper, and 
very unlovely in Christians, being enthusiastical, and ruin- 
ous to true religion ¢ 

Our text plainly speaks of great and high affections, 
when it speaks of rejoicing with joy unspeakable, and full 
of glory. Here the most superlative expressions are used, 
which language will afford. The Scriptures often require 
us to exercise very high affections: thus in the first and 
great commandment of the law, there is an accumulation 
of expressions, as though words were wanting to express 
the degree in which we ought to love God; “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.’ So the 
saints are called upon to exercise high degrees of joy: Re- 
joice, says Christ to his disciples, and be exceeding glad, 
“Matt. v. 12. So, Psal. Ixviii. 3. “ Let the righteous be 
glad: let them rejoice before God; yea, let them exceed- 
ingly rejoice.” In the book of Psalms, the saints are often 
called upon to shoué for joy ; and in Luke vi. 23. to leap 

_for joy. So they are abundantly called upon to exer- 


cise high degrees of gratitude for mercies, to praise God 
with all their hearts, with hearts lifted up in the ways of 
the Lord, their souls magnifying the Lord, singing ms 
praises, talking of his wondrous works, declaring his doings, 


c. 
We find the most eminent saints in Scripture often 
professing high affections. Thus the psalmist mentions his 
Jove as if it were unspeakable; Psal. exix. 97. “ Oh how 
love I thy law!” So he expresses a great degree of hatred 
of sin; Psal. exxxix. 21, 22. “ Do not I hate them, O 
Lord, that hate thee? and am not I grieved with them that 
rise up against thee? I hate them with perfect hatred.” 
He also expresses a high degree of sorrow for sin: he 
speaks of his sins going over his head, as a heavy burden, 
that was too heavy for him ; of his roaring all the day, his 
moisture being turned into the drought of swnmer, and his 
bones being as it were broken with sorrow. So he often 
expresses great degrees of spiritual desires, in a multitude 
of the strongest expressions which can be conceived of ; 
such as his longing, his soul thirsting as a dry and thirsty 
lund where no water is, his panting, his flesh and heart cry- 
ing out, his soul breaking for the longing it hath, &c. He 
expresses the exercises of great and extreme grief for the 
sins of others, Psal. exix. 136. “ Rivers of water run down 
mine eyes, because they keep not thy law.” And verse 
53. “ Horror hath taken hold upon me, because of the 
wicked that forsake thy law.” He expresses high exercises 
of joy, Psal. xxi. 1. “ The king shall joy in thy strength, 
and in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice’ Psal. 
Ixxi. 23. “ My lips shall greatly rejoice, when I sing unto 
thee.” Psal. lxiii. 3—7. “ Because thy loving-kindness is 
better than life: my lips shall praise thee. Thus will I 
bless thee, while I live: I will lift up my hands in thy 
name. My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and 
fatness ; and my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips: 
when I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee 
in the night-watches. Because thou hast been my help; 
therefore in the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice.” 

The apostle Paul expresses high exercises of affection. 
Thus he expresses the exercises of pity and concern for 
others’ good, even to anguish of heart ; a great, fervent, and 
abundant love, earnest and longing desires, and exceeding 
joy. He speaks of the evultation and triwnphs of his soul, 
his earnest expectation and hope, his abundant tears, and 
the travails of his soul, in pity, grief, earnest desires, godly 
jealousy, and fervent zeal, in many places that have been 
cited already, and which therefore I need not repeat. John 
the Baptist expressed great joy, John in. 39. Those bless- 
ed women who anointed the body of Jesus, are represented 
as in a very high exercise of religious affection, at the re- 
surrection of Christ. Matt. xxvii. 8. “ And they departed 
from the sepulchre, with fear and great joy.” 

Itis often foretold of the church of God, in her future 
happy seasons on earth, that they shall exceedingly re- 
joice: Psal. Ixxxix. 15, 16. “ They shall walk, O Lord, in 
the light of thy countenance. In thy name shall they re- 
joice all the day: and in thy righteousness shall they be 
exalted”’ Zech. ix.9. “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; 
shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy King com- 
eth,” &c. The same is represented in other places innu- 
merable. And because high degrees of joy are the proper 
and genuine fruits of the gospel of Christ, therefore the 
angel calls this gospel, good tidings of great joy, that 
should be to all people. vk iste! 

The saints and angels in heaven, who have religion in its 
highest perfection, are exceedingly affected with what they 
behold and contemplate of God's perfections and works. 
They are all as a pure heavenly flame of fire, in their love, 
and in the greatness and strength of theirjoy and gratitude. 
Their praises are represented, as the voice of many waters, 
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und as the voice of a great thunder. Now the only reason 
why their affections are so much higher than the holy affec- 
tions of saints on earth, is, they see things more according 
to their truth, and have their affections more conformed to 
the nature of things. And therefore, if religious affections 

.in men here below, are but of the same nature and kind 
with theirs, the higher they are, and the nearer they are to 
theirs in degree, the better ; because therein they will be so 
much the more conformed to truth, as theirs are. _ 

From these things it certainly appears, that the existence 
of religious affections, ina very high degree, is no evidence 
that they are not such as have the nature of true religion. 
Therefore, they greatly err, who condemn persons as en- 
thusiasts, merely because their affections are very high. 

On the other hand, it is no evidence that religious affec- 
tions are of a spiritual and gracious nature, because they 
are great. It is very manifest by the Lloly Scripture, our 
sure and infallible rule in things of this nature, that there 
are very high religious affections which are not spiritual 
and saving. The apostle Paul speaks of affections in the 
Galatians which had been exceedingly elevated, but yet he 
feared that they were vain, and had come to nothing, Gal. 
iv. 15. “ Where is the blessedness ye spake of? for I bear 
you record, that if it had been possible, you would have 
plucked out your own eyes, and have given them to me.” 
And in the 11th verse he tells them, he was afraid of 
them, lest he had bestowed upon them labour in vain. So 
the children of Israel were greatly affected with God’s 
mercy to them, when they had seen how wonderfully he 
wrought for them at the Red sea, where they sang God’s 
praise ; though they soon forgat his works. They were 
greatly affected again at mount Sinai, when they saw the 
marvellous manifestations God made of himself there; 
and seemed mightily engaged in their minds, and with 
great forwardness made answer, when God _ proposed his 
holy covenant to them, saying, All that the Lord hith 
spolen will we do, and be obedient. But how soon was 
there an end to all this mighty forwardness and engaged- 
ness of afiection ! 
after other gods, rejoicing and shouting around their golden 
calf! Great multitudes who were affected with the mira- 
cle of raising Lazarus from the dead, were elevated toa 
high degree, and made a mighty stir when Jesus very soon 
after entered into Jerusalem, exceedingly magnifying 
Christ, as though the ground were not good enough for 
the ass he rode to tread upon; and therefore cut down 
branches of palm trees, and strewed them in the way ; yea, 
they pulled off their garments, and spread them ; and cried 
with loud voices, Hosanna to the son of David, blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord, hosanna in the 

highest ; so as to make the whole city ring again, and put 
all into an uproar. We learn by the evangelist John, that 
the reason why the people made this ado, was because 
they were affected with the miracle of raising Lazarus, 
John xii. 18. This vast multitude erying Hosanna, gave 
occasion to the Pharisees to sav, Biho'd, the world is gone 
after him, John xii. 19.—but Christ bad at that time but 
few true disciples. And how quickly was this fervour at 
anend! All is extinct when this Jesus stands bound, 
with a mock robe and a crown of thorns, to be derided, 
spit upon, scourged, condemned, and executed. Indeed 
there was a great and loud outery concerning him, among 
the multitude then, as well as before; but of a very dif- 
ferent kind: it is not then Hosanna, hosanna, but, Cru- 
city, crucify.—In a word, it is the concurring voice of all 
orthodox divines, that there may be religious affections 
raised to a very high degree, and yet nothing of true reli- 
gion.” 


SECT, I. 


It is no sign that affictions have the nature of trve religion, 
or that they have not, that they have great effects on the 
body. ‘ 


Aut affections whatsoever have in some respect or de- 
gree, an effect on the body. As was observed before, such 


* Mr. Stonnarp observes, “ That common affections are sometimes 
stronger than saving.” Guide to Christ, p, 21. 
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How quickly were they turned aside | 
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is our nature, and such are the laws of union of soul and 


| body, that the mind can have no lively or vigorous exer~ 


cise, without some effect upon the body. So subject is 
the body to the mind, and so much do its fluids, especially 
the animal spirits, attend the motions and exercises of the 
mind, that there cannot be so much as an intense thought, 
without an effect upon them. Yea it is questionable, 
whether an embodied soul ever so much as thinks one 
thought, or has any exercise at all, but that there is some 
corresponding motion or alteration of the fluids, in some 
part of the body. But universal experience shows, that 
the exercise of the affections have, in a special manner, a 
tendency to some sensible effect upon the body. And if 
all affections have some effect on the body, we may then 
well suppose, the greater those affections, and the more 
vigorous their exercises are, (other circumstances being 
equal,) the greater will be the effect on the body. Hence 
it is not to be wondered at, that very great and strong 
exercises of the affections should have great effects on the 
body. And therefore, seeing there are very great affections, 
both common and spiritual; hence it is not to be won- 
dered at, that great effects on the body should arise from 
both these. kinds of affections. And consequently these 
effects are no signs, that the affections they arise from are 
of one kind or the other. 

Great effects on the body certainly are no sure evidences 
that affections are spiritual; for we see them oftentimes 
arise from great affections about temporal things, and when 
religion is no way concerned in them. And if great affec- 
tions about things purely natural may have these effects, 
I know not by what rule we should determine, that high 
affections about religious things, which arise in like manner 
from nature, cannot have the like effect. 

Nor, on the other hand, do I know of any rule to deter- 
mine, that gracious affections, when raised as high as any 
natural affections, with equally strong and vigorous exer- 
cises, cannot have a great effect on the body. No such 
rule can be drawn from reason: I know of no reason, why 
a being affected with a view of God’s glory should not 
cause the body to faint, as well as being affected with a 
view of Solomon’s glory. And no such rule has as yet 
been produced from the Scripture: none has ever been 
found in all the late controversies about things of this na- 
ture. There is a great power in spiritual affections; we 
read of the power which worketh in Christians,+ and of the 
Spirit of God being in them as the Spirit of power,} and 
of the effectual working of his power in them,§ vea, of the 
working of God’s mighty power in them.|| But man’s 
nature is weak: flesh and blood are represented in Scrip- 
ture as exceeding weak ; and particularly with respect to 
its unfitness for great, spiritual, and heavenly operations 
and exercises. (Matt. xxvi. 41. 1 Cor. xv. 43, and 50.) 
The text prefixed to this discourse speaks of joy unspeuk- 
able, and full of glory. And who that considers what 
man’s nature is, and what the nature of the affections are, 
can reasonably doubt, but that such unutterable and glori- 
ous joys, may be too great and mighty for weak dust and 
ashes, so as to be considerably overbearing to it? It is 
evident by the Scripture, that discoveries of God’s glory, 
when given ina great degree, have a tendency, by affecting 
the mind, to overbear the body. The Scripture teaches 
us, that if these views should be given to such a degree, as 
they are given in heaven, the weak frame of the body could 
not subsist under it, and that no man can, in that manner, 
see God and live. The knowledge which the saints have 
of God's beauty and glory in this world, aud those holy 
affections that arise from it, are of the same nature and 
kind with what the saints are the subjects of in heaven, 
differing only in degree and circumstances. What God 
gives them here, is a foretaste of heavenly happiness, and 
an earnest of their future inheritance. And who shall limit 
God in his giving this earnest, or say he shall give so much 
of the inheritance, such a part of the future reward, as an 
earnest of the whole, and no more? And seemmg God has 
taught us in his word, that the whole reward is such, that 
it would at once destroy the body, is it not too bold a 
thing for us to set bounds to the sovereign God ; or to sav, 
that in giving the earnest of this reward, he shall never 


f Evh. it. 7. 
§ Eph. iii. 7, 20, 


Pe Tims hi. 
|| Eph. i. 19. 


Sect. IIT. 


give so much of it, as in the least to diminish the strength 

e a body, when God has no where thus limited him- 
Selr! 

_ The psalmist speaking of his vehement religious affec- 
tions, and of an effect in his flesh or body, besides what 
was in his soul, expressly distinguishes one from the other, 
Psal. Ixxxiv. 2. “ My soul longeth, vea, even fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord: my heart and my flesh crieth out 
for the living God.” Here is a plain distinction between 
the heart and the flesh, as being each affected. So Psal. 
Ixiii. 1. “ My soul thirsteth for tnee, my flesh longeth for 
thee in a dry and thirsty land, where no water is.” Here 
also is an evident, designed distinction between the soul 
and the flesh. 

The prophet Habakkuk speaks of his body being over- 
borne by a sense of the majesty of God, Hab. iii. 16. 
“When I heard my belly trembled: my lips quivered at 
the voice : rottenness entered into my bones, and | trem- 
bled in myself.” So the psalmist, Psal. cxix. 120 “My 
flesh trembleth for fear of thee.” ‘ 

That such ideas of God’s glory as are given sometimes 
even in this world, have a tendency to overbear the body, 
is evident, because the Scripture gives us an account, that 
this has actually been the effect of those external mani- 
festations which God made of himself to some of the 
saints, in order to give them an idea of his majesty and 
glory. Daniel giving an account of an external repre- 
sentation of the glory of Christ, says, Dan. x. 8. “ And 
there remained no strength in me ; for my comeliness was 
turned into corruption, and I retained no strength.” And 
the apostle John, giving an account of a similar manifesta- 
tion made to him, says, Rev. i. 17. “ And when I saw 
him, I fell at his feet as dead.” It is m vain to say here, 
that these were only external manifestations of the glory of 
Christ ; for though this be true, yet the use of these re- 
presentations, was to give an idea of the thing represented, 
the true divine glory and majesty of Christ. They were 
made use of only as significations of this spiritual glory, 
and thus undoubtedly they received and improved them, 
and were affected by them. According to the end for 
which God intended these outward signs, they received by 
them a great and lively apprehension of the real glory and 
majesty of God’s nature, of which they were signs; and 
thus were greatly affected, their souls swallowed up, and 
their bodies overborne. And, I think, they are very bold 
and daring, who will say that God cannot, or shall not, 
give the like affecting apprehensions of the same real glory 
of his nature to none of his saints, without the intervention 
of such external shadows. 

Before I leave this head, I would further observe, that it 
is plain the Scripture often makes use of bodily effects to 
express the strength of holy and spiritual affections ; such 
as trembling,* groaning, + being sick,{ crying out, § pant- 
ing, || and fainting. Now if it be supposed, that these 
are only figurative expressions to represent the degree of 
affection ; yet I hope all will allow, that they are suitable 
figures to represent the high degree of those spiritual af- 
fections; which I see not how they would be, if those 
spiritual affections are the proper effects and sad_tokens 
of false affections, and the delusion of the devil. I cannot 
think, God would commonly make use of things which 
are very alien from spiritual affections, and are shrewd 
marks of the hand of Satan, and smell strong of the bot- 
tomless pit, as beautiful figures, to represent the high de- 
gree of holy and heavenly affections. 


SECT. ITI. 


It isno sign that affections are truly gracious, or that they 
are not, that they cause those who have them, to be fluent, 
fervent, and abundant in talking of religious things. 


THERE are many persons, who, if they see this in others, 
are greatly prejudiced against them. Their being so full of 
talk, is with them a sufficient ground to condemn them as 
Pharisees, and ostentatious hypocrites. On the other 
hand, there are many who, if they see this effect in any, 


#® Psal. exix. 120. Ezraix. 4. Isa. Ixvi. 2.5, Hab. iii. 16. : 
+ Sao 26. t Cant. ii. 5, and v, 8, § Psal, Ixxxiv. 2. 


FLUENCY AND FERVOUR ARE NO SIGNS. 
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are very ignorantly and imprudently forward, at once to 
determine that they are the true children of God, under 
the saving influences of his Spirit, and speak of it as a 
great evidence of a new creature. Such an one’s mouth, 
say they, is now opened: he used to be slow to speak; but 


r now he is full and free: he is free now to open his heart, 


and tell his evperiences, and declare the praises of God ; it 
comes from him, as free as water from a fountain ; and the 
like. _ And especially are they captivated into a confident 
persuasion that they are savingly wrought upon, if they are 
not only free and abundant, but very affectionate and 
earnest .in their talk. 

But this is the fruit of little judgment, and short ex- 
perience ; as events abundantly show: and is a mistake 
into which persons often run, through their trusting their 
own wisdom, and making their own notions their rule, in- 
stead of the Holy Scripture. Though the Scripture be full 
of rules, both how we should judge of our own state, and 
also how we should be conducted in our own opinion of 
others ; yet we haye no where any rule, by which to judge 
ourselves or others to be in a good estate, from any such 
effect : for this is but the religion of the tongue, and what 
is in the Scripture represented by the leaves of a tree, 
which—though the tree ought not to be without them, 
yet—are no where given as an evidence of the goodness of 
the tree. ° 

That persons are disposed to be abundant in talking of 
religious things, may be from a good cause, and it may be 
from a bad one. It may be because their hearts are very 
full of holy affections ; for owt of the abundance of the heart, 
the mouth speaketh : and it may be because persons’ hearts 
are very full of affection which is not holy ; for still out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. It is very 
much the nature of the affections, of whatever kind, and 
whatever objects they are exercised about, if they are 
strong, to dispose persons to be very much in speaking of 
that with which they are affected; and not only to speak 
much, but to speak very earnestly and fervently. And 
therefore persons talking abundantly and very fervently 
about the things of religion, can be an evidence of no more 
than this, that they are very much affected with the things 
of religion; but this may be (as has been already shown) 
without any grace. That which men are greatly affected 
with, while the high affection lasts, they will be earnestly 
engaged about, and will be likely to show that earnestness 
in their talk and behaviour ; as the greater part of the Jews, 
in all Judah and Galilee, did for a while, about John the 
Baptist’s preaching and baptism, when they were willing 
for a season to rejoice in his light: a mighty stir was made 
all over the land, and among all sorts of persons, about 
this great prophet and his mmistry. Andso the multitude, 
in like manner, often manifested a great earnestness, a 
mighty engagedness of spirit, in every thing that was ex- 
ternal, about Christ, his preaching and miracles, being 
astonished at his doctrine, anon with joy receiving the word. 
They followed him sometimes night and day, leaving 
meat, drink, and sleep to hear him; once they followed 
him into the wilderness, fasting three days going to hear 
him ; sometimes extolling him to the clouds, saying, Never 
man spake like this man / being fervent and earnest in what 
they said. But what did these things come to, in the 
greater part of them ? j ; 

A person may be over full of talk of his own experi- 
ences ; falling upon it every where, and in all companies ; 
and when so, it is rather a dark sign than a good one. A 
tree that is over full of leaves, seldom bears much fruit. 
Anda cloud, though to appearance very pregnant and full 
of water, if it brings with it over much wind, seldom af- 
fords much rain to the dry and thirsty earth: which very 
thing the Holy Spirit is pleased several times to make use 
of, to represent a great show of religion with the mouth, 
without answerable fruit in the life, Prov. xxv. 14. “* Whoso 
boasteth himself of a false gift, is like clouds and wind with- 
outrain.” And the apostle Jude, speaking of some in the 
primitive times, that crept in unawares among the saints, and 
having a great show of religion, were for a while not sus- 
pected, These ure clouds (says he) without waler, carried 
about of winds, Jude ver. 4. and 12. And the apostle 


|| Psal. xxviii. 10, and xiii. 1. and cxix 131. 
G Psal ixxxiv. 2. and exix, 81. 
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Peter, speaking of the same, says, 2 Pet. ii. 17. “ These 
are clouds without water, carried with a tempest.” False 
affections, if they are equally strong, are much more for- 
ward to declare themselves, than true: because it is the 
nature of false religion to affect show and observation ; as 
it was with the Pharisees.* 


SECT. IV. 


Tt is no sign that affections are gracious, or that they are 
otherwise, that persons did not excite them by their own 
endeavours. 


THERE are many in these days, who condemn all affec- 
tions which are excited in a way that seems not to be the 
natural consequence of the faculties and principles of hu- 
man nature, in such circumstances, and under such means ; 
but to be from the influence of some extrinsic and super- 
natural power upon their minds. How greatly has the 
doctrine of the inward experience or sensible perceiving of 
the immediate power and operation of the Spirit of God, 
been reproached and ridiculed by many of late! They 
say, the manner of the Spirit of God, is to co-operate in a 
silent, secret, and undiscernible way with the use of 
means, and our own endeavours; so that there is no dis- 
tinguishing by sense, between the influences of the Spirit 
of God, and the natural operations of the faculties of our 
own minds. 

And it is true, that for any to expect to receive the 
saving influences of the Spirit of God, while they neglect 
a diligent improvement of the appointed means of grace, 
is unreasonable presumption. And to expect that the 
Spirit of God will savingly operate upon their minds, 
without the use of means, as subservient to the effect, is 
enthusiastical. It is also undoubtedly true, that the Spirit 
of God is very various in the manner and circumstances 
of his operations, and that sometimes he operates in a way 
more secret and gradual, and from smaller beginnings, than 
at others. 

But if there be indeed a power, entirely different from 
and beyond our power—or the power of all means and in- 
struments, and above the power of nature-—which is re- 
quisite in order to the production of saving grace in the 
heart, according to the general profession of the country ; 
then certainly, it is*in no wise unreasonable to suppose, 
that this effect should very frequently be produced after 
such a manner, as to make it verv manifest and sensible, 
that itis so. If grace be indeed owing to the powerful 
and efficacious operation of an extrinsic agent, or divine 
efficient out of ourselves, why is it unreasonable to sup- 
pose, it should seem to be so, to them who are the sub- 
jects of it? Is it a strange thing, that it should seem to 
be as it is? When grace in the heart indeed is not pro- 
duced by our strength, nor is the effect of the natural 

ower of our own faculties, or any means or instruments, 
but is properly the workmanship and production of the 
Spirit of the Almighty, is it a strange thing, that it should 
seem to them who are subjects of it, agreeable to truth, 
and not contrary to truth? If persons tell of effects that 
seem to them not to be from the natural power or opera- 
tion of their minds, but from the supernatural power of 
some other agent, should it at once be looked upon as a 
sure evidence of their being under a delusion, because 
things seem to them to be as they are? For this is the 
objection which is made: it is looked upon as a clear evi- 
dence, that the apprehensions and affections that many 
persons have, are not really from such a cause, because 
they seem to them to be from that cause. They declare that 
what they are conscious of, seems to them evidently not to 
be from themselves, but from the mighty power of the 
Spirit of God; and others from hence condemn them, and 

* That famous experimental divine Mr. Shephard, says, ‘t A Pharisee’s 
trumpet shall be heard to the town’s end; when simplicity walks through 
the town unseen, Hence a man will‘sometimes cove:tly commend bimself, 
(and myse/f ever comes in,) and tells you a long story of conversion: and 
an hundred to one if some lie or other slip not out with it. Why, the se- 
cret meaning is, I pray admire me. Hence complain of wants and weak- 
nesses; pray think what a broken-hearted Christias I am.’—Parab. of 
the Ten Virgins, Part I. page 179, 180, 

And holy Mr. Flavel says thus, ‘* O reader, if thy heart were right with 


God, and thou didst not cheat thyself with a vain profession, thou wouldst 
have frequent business with God, which thou wouldst be loth thy dearest 
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determine that what they experience is not from the Spirit 
of God, but from themselves, or from the devil. Thus 
unreasonably are multitudes treated at this day, by their 
neighbours. 

If it be indeed so, as the Scripture abundantly teaches, 
that grace in the soul is so the effect of God’s power, that 
it is fitly compared to those effects, which are farthest from 
being owing to any strength in the subject, such as gener- 
ation, or a being begotten, and resurrection, or a being 
raised from the dead, and creation, or a being brought out 
of nothing into being, and that is an effect wherein the 
mighty power of God is greatly glorified, and the exceed- 
ing greatness of his power manifested ;+ then what ac- 
count can be given of it, that the Almighty, in so great a 
work of his power, should so carefully hide his power, 
that the subjects of it should be able to discern nothing of 
it? or what reason or revelation have any to determine 
that he does so? If we may judge by the Scripture, this 
is not agreeable to God’s manner, in his operations and 
dispensations ; but on the contrary, it is God’s manner, in 
the great works of his power and mercy, to make his hand 
visible, and his power conspicuous, and men’s depend- 
ence on him most evident, that no flesh should glory in 
his presence,{ that God alone might be exalted,§ and that 
the excellency of the power might be of God and not of 
man,|| and that Christ’s power might be manifested in our 
weakness, and none might say, mine own hand hath 
saved me.** So it was in most of those temporal salva- 
tions which God wrought for Israel of old, which were 
types of the salvation of his people from their spiritual 
enemies. So, in the redemption of Israel from their 
Egyptian bondage; he redeemed them with a strong 
ord and an outstretched arm; and that his power might 
be the more conspicuous, he suffered Israel first to be 
brought into the most helpless and forlorn cireumstances. 
So, in the great redemption by Gideon ; God would have 
his army diminished to a handful, and they without 
any other arms, than trumpets, and lamps, and earthen 
pitchers. So in the deliverance of Israel from Goliath, by 
a stripling, with a sling and a stone. So it was in that 
great work of God, his calling the Gentiles, after that the 
world by wisdom knew not God, and all the endeavours 
of philosophers to reform the world had failed, and it was 
become abundantly evident that the world had no effectual 
help but the mighty power of God. And so it was in 
most of the conversions of particular persons recorded in 
the history of the New Testament: they were not affected 
in that silent, secret, gradual, and insensible manner, which 
is now insisted on; but with those manifest evidences of 
a supernatural power, wonderfully and suddenly causing a 
great change, which in these days are looked upon as cer- 
tain signs of delusion and enthusiasm. 

The apostle in Eph. i. 18, 19. speaks of God enlight- 
ening the minds of Christians, and so bringing them to 
believe in Christ, to the end that they might know the ex- 
ceeding greatness of his power to them who believe. The 
words are, “The eyes of your understanding being en- 
lightened: that ye may know what is the hope of his call- 
ing, and what the riches of the glory of his mheritance in 
the saints, and what is the exceeding greatness of his 
power to us-ward who believe, according to the working 
of his mighty power,” &c. Now when the apostle speaks 
of their being thus the subjects of his power, in their en- 
lightening and effectual calling, to the end that they might 
know what his mighty power was to them who believe, he 
can mean nothing else, than that they might know by expe- 
mence. But if the saints know this power by experience, 
then they feel it, discern it, and are conscious of it; as 
sensibly distinguishable from the natural operations of 
their own minds. But this is not agreeable to a notion 
of God operating so secretly, and undiscernibly, that it 
cannot be known they are the subjects of any extrinsic in- 
friend, or the wife of thy bosom, should be privy to. Non est religio, bi 
omnia patent. Religion doth not lie open to all, to the eyes of men. Ob- 
served duties maintain our credit, but secret duties maintain our life. It 
was the saying of a heathen, about his secret correspondency with his 
friend, What need the world to be acquainted with it? Thou and I are 
theatre enough to each other. There are inclosed pleasures in religion, 
which none but renewed spiritual souls do feelingly understand.” Flave!’s 
Touchstone of Sincerity, chap. UL. sect. 2. 

§ Isa. i. 11 —17. 
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Sror. V. 


fluence at all, otherwise than as they may argue it from 
scripture assertions ; which is a different thing from know- 
ing it by experience. So that it is very unreasonable and 
unscriptural, to determine that affections are not from the 
gracious operations of God’s Spirit, because they are 
sensibly not from the persons themselves who are the sub- 
jects of them. 

On the other hand, it is no evidence that affections are 
gracious, that they are not purposely produced by those 
who are the subjects of them, or that they arise in their 
minds in a manner which they cannot account for. 

There are some who make this an argument in their 
own favour, when speaking of what they have expe- 
rienced: “I am sure I did not make it myself: it was a 
fruit of no contrivance or endeavour of mine; it came 
when I thought nothing of it; if I might have the world 
for it, 1 cannot make it again when I please.” And hence 
they determine, that what they have experienced, must be 
from the mighty influence of the Spirit of God, and is of 
a saving nature; but very ignorantly, and without grounds. 
What they have experienced may indeed not he from 
themselves directly, but may be from the operation of an 
invisible agent, some spirit besides their own: but it does 
not thence follow, that it was from the Spirit of God. 
There are other spirits who have influence on the minds 
of men, besides the Holy Ghost. We are directed not to 
believe everv spirit, but to try the spirits, whether they be 
of God. There are many false spirits, exceeding busy 
with men, who often transform themselves into angels of 
light, and in many wonderful ways, with great subtlety 
and power, mimic the operations of the Spirit of Ged. 
And there are many of Satan’s operations, which are very 
distinguishable from the voluntary exercises of men’s own 
minds. They are so, in those dreadful and horrid sugges- 
tions, and blasphemous injections, with which he follows 
many persons ; also in vain and fruitless frights and terrors, 
of which he is the author. And the power of Satan may 
be as immediate and as evident in false comforts and joys, 
as in terrors and horrid suggestions ; and oftentimes is so 
in fact. It is not in men’s power to put themselves into 
such raptures as those of the Anabaptists in Germany, and 
many other raving enthusiasts like them. 

Besides, it is to be considered, that persons may have 
impressions on their minds, which may not be of their own 

roducing, nor from an evil spirit, but from a common 
influence of the Spirit of God: and the subjects of such 
impressions, may be of the number of those we read of, 
Heb. vi. 4, 5. “ that are once enlightened, and taste of the 
heavenly gift, and are made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
and taste the good word of God, andthe powers of the world 
to come;” and yet may be wholly unacquainted with 
those ‘* better things that accompany salvation.” And 
where neither a good nor evil spirit have any immediate 
hand, persons, especially such as are of a weak and 
vapoury habit of body, and the brain easily susceptive of 
impressions, may have strange apprehensions and imagina- 
tions, and strong affections attending them, unaccountably 
arising, which are not voluntarily produced by themselves. 
We see that such persons are liable to such impressions, 
about temporal things; and there is equal reason, why 
they should about spiritual things. As a person asleep 
has dreams, of which he is not the voluntary author; so 
may such persons, in like manner, be the subjects of in- 
voluntary impressions, when they are awake. 


SECT. V. 


It is no sign that religious affections are truly holy and 
spiritual, or that they are not, that they come to the mind 
in arvemarkable manner with texts of Scripture. 


Ir is no sign that affections are not gracious, that they 
are occasioned by scriptures so coming to mind ; provided 
it be the Scripture itself—or the truth which the Scripture 
so brought contains and teaches—that is the foundation of 
the affection, and not merely or mainly the sudden and 
unusual manner of its coming to the mind. 

But on the other hand, neither is it any sign that affec- 
tions are gracious, that they arise on occasion of scriptures 


THAT THEY COME WITH TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE, IS NO SIGN. 
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brought suddenly and wonderfully to the mind; whether 
those affections be fear or hope, joy or sorrow, or any other. 
Some seem to look upon this as a good evidence that their 
affections are saving, especially if the affections excited 
are hope or joy, or any other which are pleasing and de- 
lightful. They will mention it as an evidence that all is 
right, that their experience came with the word, and will 
say, “There were such and such sweet promises brought 
to my mind: they came suddenly, as if they were spoke 
to me: I had no hand in bringing such a text to my own 
mind; I was not thinking of any thing leading to it; it 
came all at once, so that I was surprised. I had not 
thought of it a long time before; I did not know at first 
that it was Scripture; I did not remember that ever I had 
read it.” And it may be they will add, “ One scripture 
came flowing in after another, and so texts all over the 
Bible, the most sweet and pleasant, and the most apt and 
suitable, which could be devised; and filled me full as I 
could hold: I could not but stand and admire : the tears 
flowed ; I was full of joy, and could not doubt any longer.” 
And thus they think they have undoubted evidence, that 
their affections must be from God, and of the right kind, 
and their state good: but without any good grounds. 
How come they by any such rude, as that if any affections 
or experiences arise with promises, and comfortable texts 
of Scripture, unaccountably brought to mind, without their 
recollection, or if a great number of sweet texts follow one 
another in a chain, that this is a certain evidence their ex- 
periences are saving? Where is any such rule to be found 
in the Bible, the great and only sure directory in things of 
this nature ? 

What deceives many of the less knowing and considerate 
sort of people, in this matter, seems to be this; that the 
Scripture is the word of God, and has nothing in it which 
is wrong, but is pure and perfect : and therefore, those ex- 
periences which come from the Scripture must be right 
But then it should be considered, affections may arise on 
vecasion of the Scripture, and not properly come from, as 
the genuine fruit of the Scripture; but from an abuse of 
it. All that can be argued from the purity and perfection 
of the word of God, with respect to experiences, is this, 
that those experiences which are agreeable to the word of 
God, are right, and cannot be otherwise: and not that 
those affections must be right, which arise on occasion of 
the word of God coming to the mind. 

What evidence is there that the devil cannot bring texts 
of Scripture to the mind, and misapply them, to deceive 
persons ? There seems to be nothing in this which exceeds 
the power of Satan. It is no work of such mighty power, 
to bring sounds or letters to persons’ minds. If Satan has 
power to bring any words or sounds at all to persons’ minds, 
he may have power to bring words contained in the Bible. 
There is no higher sort of power required in men, to make 
the sounds which express the words ofa text of Scripture, 
than to make the sounds which express the words of an 
idle story or song. And so the same power in Satan which 
is sufficient to renew one of those in the mind, is sufficient 
to. renew the other: the different signification, which de- 
pends wholly on custom, alters not the case, as to ability 
to make or revive the sounds or letters. Or will any sup- 
pose, that texts of Scripture are such sacred things, that the 
devil durst not abuse them, nor touch them? In this also 
they are mistaken. He who was bold enough to lay hold 
on Christ himself, and carry him hither and thither, into 
the wilderness, into a high mountain, and to a pinnacle 
of the temple, is not afraid to touch the Scripture, and 
abuse that for his own purposes. For, at the same time 
that he was so bold with Christ, he brought one scripture 
and another to deceive and tempt him. And if Satan did 
presume, and was permitted to put Christ himself in mind 
of texts of Scripture to tempt him, what reason have we tc 
determine, that he dare not, or will not be permitted, to 
put wicked men in mind of texts of Scripture, to tempt 
and deceive them? And if Satan may thus abuse one text 
of Scripture, so he may another. Its being a very excel- 
lent place of Scripture, a comfortable and precious promise, 
alters not the case, as to his courage or ability. And if he 
can bring one comfortable text to the mind, so he may a 
thousand ; and may choose out such scriptures as tend 
most to serve his purpose. He may heap up scripture pro- 
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mises, tending, according to the perverse application he 
makes of them, wonderfully to remove the rising doubts, 
and to confirm the false joy and confidence, of a poor de- 
luded sinner. f 

We know the deyil’s instruments, corrupt and heretical 
teachers, can and do pervert the Scripture, to their own and 
other’s damnation, 2 Pet. iii. 16. We see they have the free 
use of Scripture, in every part of it; there is no text so 
precious and sacred, but they are permitted to abuse it, to 
the eternal ruin of souls ; and there are no weapons they 
use, with which they do more execution. There is no 
manner of reason to determine. that the devil is not per- 
mitted thus to abuse the Scripture, as well as his instru- 
ments. For when the latter do it, they do it as his instru- 
ments, through his instigation and influence; and doubt- 
less the devil’s servants do but follow their master, and do 
the same work that he does himself. 

And as the devil can abuse the Scripture, to deceive and 
destroy men, so may men’s own folly and corruptions. 
Men’s own hearts are deceitful like the devil, and use the 
same means to deceive. So that it is evident, that persons 
may have high affections of hope and joy, arising on occa- 
sion of texts of Scripture, yea precious promises coming 
suddenly and remarkably to their minds, as though they 
were spoken to them, yea a great multitude of such texts 
following one another in a wonderful manner; and yet 
all this be no argument that these affections are divine, 
or that they are any other than the effects of Satan’s de- 
lusions. 

J would further observe, that persons may have raised 
and joyful affections, which may come with the word of 
God, and not only so, but from the word, and those affec- 
tions not be from Satan, nor yet properly from the corrup- 
tions of their own hearts, but from some influence of the 
Spirit of God with the word, and yet have nothing of: the 
nature of true and saving religion in them. Thus the 
stony-ground hearers had great joy from the word ; yea, 
arising from the word, as growth from a seed ; and their 
affections had, in their appearance, a very great and exact 
resemblance with those represented by the growth on the 
good ground—the difference not appearing, until it was 
discovered by the consequences in a time of trial—and yet 
there was no saving religion in these affections.* 


SECT. VI. 


Tt is no evidence that religious affections are saving, or 
that they are otherwise, that there is an appearance of 
love im them. 


THERE are no professing Christians who pretend, that 
this is an argument against the truth and saving nature of 
religious affections. But on the other hand, there are some 
who suppose, it is a good evidence that affections are from 
the sanctifying and saving influences of the Holy Ghost. 
Their argument is, that Satan cannot love ; this affection 
being directly contrary to the devil, whose very nature is 
enmity and malice. And it is true, that nothing is more 
excellent, heavenly, and divine, than a spirit of true chris- 
tian love to God and men: it is more excellent than know- 
ledge, or prophecy, or miracles, or speaking with the tongue 
of men and angels. Itis the chief of the graces of God’s 
Spirit, and the life, essence, and sum of all true religion ; 
and that by which we are most conformed to heaven, 
and most contrary to hell and the devil. But yet it is ill 
arguing from hence, that there are no counterfeits of it. It 
may be observed, that the more excellent any thing is, the 
more will be the counterfeits of it. Thus there are many 
more counterfeits of silver and gold, than of iron and cop- 
per: there are many false diamonds and rubies, but who 
goes about to counterfeit common stones? ‘Though the 
more excellent things are, the more difficult it is to make 


* Mr. Stoddard, in his Guide to Christ, speaks of it as a common thing, 
for persons while in a natural condition, and before they have ever truly 
accepted of Christ, to have scripture promises come to them, with a great 
deal of refreshing ; which they take as tokens of God’s love, and hope 
that God has accepted them ; and so are confident of their good estate, page 
8,9. Impression anno 1735. 

t Agreeable to this Mr, Stoddard observes, in his Guide to Christ, that 
some sinners have pangs of affection, and give an account that they find a 
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any thing like them, in their essential nature and internal 
virtue ; yet the more manifold will the counterfeits be, and 
the more will art and subtlety be exercised and displaved, 
in an exact imitation of the outward appearance. Thus 
there is the greatest danger of being cheated in buying 
medicines that are most excellent and sovereign, though it 
be most difficult to imitate them, with any thing of the 
like value and virtue, and their counterfeits are good for 
nothing when we have them. So it is with christian vir- 
tues and graces; the subtlety of Satan, and men’s deceit- 
ful hearts, are wont chiefly to be exercised in counter- 
feiting those that are in highest repute. So there are 
perhaps no graces that have more counterfeits than love 
and humility; these being virtues wherein the beauty of a 
true Christian especially appears. ‘ 

But with respect to love, it is plain by the Scripture, 
that persons may have a kind of religious love, and yet 
have no saving grace. Christ speaks of many professing 
Christians whose love will not continue, and so shall fail 
of salvation, Matt. xxiv. 12, 13. “ And because iniquity 
shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold. But he 
that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved.” 
Which latter words plainly show, that those spoken of be- 
fore, whose love shall not endure to the end, but wav cold, 
should not be saved. Persons may seem to have love to 
God and Christ, yea, to have very strong and violent af- 
fections of this nature, and yet have no grace. This was 
evidently the case with many graceless Jews, such as cried 
Jesus up so high, following him day and _ night, without 
meat, drink, or sleep; such as said, Lord, I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest, and cried, Hosanna to the 
son of David.+—The apostle seems to intimate, that there 
were many in his days, who had a counterfeit love to 
Christ, in Eph. vi. 24. “ Grace be with all them that love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” The last word, in the 
original, signifies in incorruption ; which shows, that the 
apostle was sensible there were many who had a kind of 
love to Christ, which was not pure and spiritual. 

So also christian love to the people of God may be 
counterfeited. It is evident by the Scripture, that there 
may be strong affections of this kind, without saving 
grace ; as there were in the Galatians towards the apostle 
Paul, when they were ready to pluck out their eves and 
give them to him; although the apostle expresses his fear 
that their affections were come to nothing, and that he 
had bestowed upon them labour in vain. Gal. iv. 11,15. 


SECT. VII. 


Persons having religious affections of many kinds, accom- 
panying one another, is not sufficient to determine whether 
they have any gracious affections or no. 


Tuoucu false religion is wont to be maimed and mon- 
strous, and not to have that entireness and symmetry of 
parts, which is to be seen in true religion ; yet there may 
be a great variety of false affections together, that may re- 
semble gracious affections. 

It is evident that there are counterfeits of all kinds of 
gracious affections; as of love to God, and love to the 
brethren, as just now observed; so of godly sorrow for 
sin, as in Pharaoh, Saul, Ahab, and the children of Israel 
in the wilderness ;{ and of the fear of God, as in the Sa- 
maritans, who feared the Lord, and served their own gods 
at the same time, (2 Kings xvii. 32, 33.) and those enemies 
of God we read of, Psal. Ixvi. 3. who through. the great- 
ness of God's power, submit themselves to him, or, as it is 
in the Hebrew, lie unto him, i. e. yield a counterfeit re- 
verence and submission : so of a gracious gratitude, as in 
the children of Israel, who sang God’s praise at the Red 
sea, (Psal. evi. 12 )and Naaman the Syrian, after his mi- 
raculous cure of his leprosy, (2 Kings v. 15, &c.) 


spirit of love to God, and of their aiming at the glory of God, having that 
which has a great resemblance of saving grace; and that sometimes their 
common affections are stronger thansaving. And supposes, that sometimes 
natural men may have such violent pangs of false affection to God, that they 
may think themselves willing to be damned. Page 21, and 65. 

: { Exod. ix. 27, 1 Sam. xxiv. 16, 17. and xxvi. 21. 1 Kings xxi. 27. Num, xiv 
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_So of spiritual joy, as in the stony-ground hearers, (Matt. 
xi, 20.) and particularly many of John the Baptist’s 
hearers, (John v. 35.) So of zeal, as in Jehu, (2 cings 
x, 6.) and in Paul before:his conversion, (Gal. i. 14. Phil. 
i. 6.) and the unbelieving Jews, (Acts xxii. 3. Rom. x. 2.) 
So graceless persons may have earnest religious desires, 
which may be like Balaam’s desires, which he expresses 
under an extraordinary view of the happy state of God’s 
people, as distinguished from all the rest of the world, 
(Num. xxtii. 9,10.) They may also have a strong hope of 
eternal life, as the Pharisees had. 

And as men, while in a state of nature, are capable of a 
resemblance of all kinds of religious affection, so nothing 
hinders but that they may have many of them together. 
And what appears in fact, abundantly evinces that it is 
thus very often. Commonly, when false affections are 
raised high, many of them attend each other. The mul- 
titude that attended Christ into Jerusalem, after that 
great miracle of raising Lazarus, seem to be moved 
with many religious affections at once, and all in a 
high degree. They seem to be filled with admiration ; 
and there was a show of high affection of love; also a 
great degree of reverence, in their laying their garments on 
the ground for Christ to tread upon. They express great 
gratitude to him, for the great and good works he had 
wrought, praising him with loud voices for his salvation ; 
and earnest desires of the coming of God’s kingdom, which 
they supposed Jesus was now about to set up; and they 
showed great hopes and raised expectations of it, erpecting 
it would immediately appear. Hence they were filled wit 
qoy, by which they were so animated in their acclamations, 
as to make the whole city ring again with the noise of 
them ; and they appeared great in their zeal and forward- 
ness to attend Jesus, and assist him without further delay, 
now in the time of the great feast of the pussover, to set up 
his kingdom. 

It is easy from the nature of the affections, to give an 
account why, when one affection is raised very high, that 
it should excite others ; especially if the affection which is 
raised high, be that of counterfeit /ove, as it was in the 
multitude who cried Hosanna. This will naturally draw 
many other affections after it. For, as was observed be- 
fore, love is the chief of the affections, and as it were, the 
fountain of them. Let us suppose a person, who has been 
for some time in great exercise and terror through fear of 
hell; his heart weakened with distress and dreadful ap- 
prehensions, upon the brink of despair; and who is all at 


once delivered, by being firmly made to believe, through | 


some delusion of Satan, that God has pardoned him, and 
accepts him as the object of his dear love, and promises 
him eternal life. Suppose also, that this is done through 
some vision, or strong imagination suddenly excited in 
him, of a person with a beautiful countenance smiling on 
him—with arms open, and with blood dropping down— 
which the person conceives to be Christ, without any 
other enlightening of the understanding to give a view of 
the spiritual, divine excellency of Christ and his fulness, 
and of the way of salvation revealed in the gospel. Or, 
suppose some voice or words coming as if they were spoken 
to him, such as these, “‘ Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be 
forgiven thee ;” or, “ Féar not, it is the Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom,” which he takes to be 
immediately spoken by God to him, though there was no 

receding acceptance of Christ, or closing of the heart with 
Fira : Isay, if we should suppose such a case, what various 
passions would naturally crowd at once, or one after 
another, into such a person’s mind! It is easy to be ac- 
counted for, from the mere principles of nature, that a 
person’s heart, on such an occasion, should be raised up to 
the skies with transports of joy, and be filled with fervent 
affection to that imaginary God or Redeemer, who, he 
supposes, has thus rescued him from the jaws of such 
dreadful destruction, and received him with such endear- 
ment, as a peculiar favourite. Is it any wonder that now 
he should be filled with admiration and gratitude, his 


# “ Associating with godly men does not prove that a man has grace: 
Ahithophel was David's companion. Sorrows for the afflictions of the 
church, and desires for the conversion of souls, do not prove it. ‘These 


MANY KINDS, ARE NO SIGN 


mouth should be opened, and be full of talk about what 
he has experienced? hat, for a while, he should think 
and speak of scarce any thing else, should seem to mag- 
nify that God who has done so much for him, call upon 
others to rejoice with him, appear with a cheerful counte- 
nance, and talk with aloud voice? That however, before 
his deliverance, he was full of quarrellings against the 
Justice of God, now it should be easy for him to submit to 
God, own his unworthiness, cry out against himself, appear 
to be very humble before God, and lie at his feet as tame 
as a lamb; now confessing his unworthiness, and crying 
out, Why me? why me? Thus Saul, who, when Samuel 
told him that God had appointed him to be king, makes 
answer, “ Am not Ia Benjamite, of the smallest of the 
tribes of Israel, and my family the least of all the families 
of the tribe of Benjamm? wherefore then speakest thou so 
tome?” Much in the language of David, the true saint, 
2 Sam. vii. 18. “ Who am I, and what is my father’s 
house, that thou hast brought me hitherto?” Is it to be 
wondered at, that now he should delight to be with them 
who acknowledge and applaud his happy circumstances, 
and that he should love all such as esteem and admire him 
and what he has experienced? That he should have 
violent zeal against all who make nothing of such things, 
be disposed openly to separate, and as it were to proclaim 
war with all who are not of his party?) That he should 
now glory in his sufferings, and be very much for con- 
demning and censuring all who seem to doubt, or make 
any difficulty of these things? And, while the warmth of 
his affections last, that he should be mighty forward to 
take pains, and to deny himself, and to promote the inte- 
rest of a party favouring such things? Or that he should 
seem earnestly desirous to increase the number of them, as 
the Pharisees compassed sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte’* might mention many other things, which will 
naturally arise in such circumstances. He must have but 
slightly considered human nature, who thinks that such 
things as these cannot arise in this manner, without any 
supernatural interposition of divine power. 

As from true divine love flow all Christian affections, 
so from counterfeit love naturally flow other false affec- 
tions. In both cases, love is the fountain, and the other 
affections are the streams. The various faculties, prin- 
ciples, and affections of the human nature, are as it were 
many channels from one fountam. If there be sweet 
water in the fountain, sweet water will flow out into those 
various channels; but if the water in the fountain be 
poisonous, then poisonous streams will also flow into all 
those channels. So that the channels and streams will be 
alike, corresponding one with another; but the great dif- 
ference will lie in the nature of the water. Or man’s 
nature may be compared to a tree with many branches, 
coming from one root: if the sap in the root be good, there 
will also be good sap distributed throughout the branches, 
and the fruit brought forth will be good and wholesome ; 
but if the sap in the root and stock be poisonous, so it 
will be in many branches, and the fruit will be deadly. 
The tree in both cases may be alike; there may be an 
exact resemblance in shape; but the difference is found 
only in eating the fruit. It is thus, in sone measure at 
least, oftentimes between saints and hypocrites. There is 
sometimes a very great similitude between true and false 
experiences in their appearance, and in what is expressed 
by the subjects of them ; the difference between them is 
much like the difference between the dreams of Pharaoh’s 
chief butler and baker. They seemed to be much alike, 
insomuch that when Joseph interpreted the chief butler’s 
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| dream, that he should be delivered from his imprisonment, 


and restored to the king’s favour, and his honourable office 
in the palace, the chief baker had raised hopes and ex- 
pectations, and told his dream also. But he was wofully 
disappointed ; for though his dream was so much like 
the happy and well-boding dream of his companion, yet it 
was quite contrary in its issue. 


things may be found in carnal men, and so can be no evidences of grace.* 
Stoddard’s Nature of Saving Conversion, p. 82. 


SECT. VIII. 


Nothing can certainly be determined concerning the nature 
of the affections, that comforts and joys seem to follow in 
a certain order. 


Many persons seem to be prejudiced against affections 
and experiences that come in such a method as has been 
much insisted on by many divines; first, such awaken- 
ings, fears, and awful apprehensions, followed with such 
legal humblings, in a sense of total sinfulness and help- 
lessness, and then, such and such light and comfort. They 
look upon all such schemes, laying down such methods 
and steps, to be of men’s devising: and particularly if 
high affections of joy follow great distress and terror, it is 
made by many an argument against those affections. But 
such prejudices and objections are without reason or 
Scripture. Surely it cannot be unreasonable to suppose, 
that before God delivers persons from a state of sin and 
exposedness to eternal destruction, he should give them 
some considerable sense of the evil from which he de- 
livers; that they may be delivered sensibly, and understand 
their own salvation, and know something of what God 
does for them. As men that are saved are in two exceed- 
ing different states, first a state of condemnation, and then 
in a state of justification and blessedness ; and as God, in 
the work of salvation, deals with them suitably to their 
intelligent nature; so it seems reasonable, and agreeable 
to God’s wisdom, that men who are saved, should be in 
these two states sensibly ; that they should he first sensible 
of their absolute extreme necessity, and afterwards of 
Christ’s sufficiency and God’s mercy through him. 

And that it is God’s manner of dealing with men, to 
lead them into a wilderness, before he speaks comfortably to 
them, and so to order it, that they shall be brought into 
distress, and made to see their own helplessness, and 
absolute dependence on his power and grace, before he 
appears to work any great deliverance for them, is abun- 
dantly manifest by the Scripture. Then is God wont to 
repent himself for his professing people, when. their strength 
is gone, and there is none shut up or left: and when they 
are brought to see that their false gods cannot help them, 
and that the rock in whom they trusted is vain, Deut. 
xxxil. 36, 37. Before God delivered the children of 
Israel out of Egypt, they were prepared for it, by being 
made to see that they were in an evil cuse, and to cry unto 
God, because of their hard bondage, Exod. 11. 23. and v. 
19. And before God wrought that great deliverance for 
them at the Red sea, they were brought into great distress, 
the wilderness had shut them in, they could not turn to the 
night hand nor the left. The Red sea was before them, 
the great Egyptian host behind, and they were brought to 
see that they could do nothing to help themselves, and 
that if God did not help them, they should be immediately 
swallowed up. Then God appeared, and turned their 
cries into songs. So before they were brought to their rest, 
and to enjoy the milk and honey of Canaan, God “led 
them through a great and terrible wilderness, that he might 
humble them, and teach them what was in their heart, and 
so do them good in their latter end,’ Deut. viii. 2, 16. 
The woman that had the issue of blood twelve years, was 
not delivered, until she had first spent all her living on 
earthly physicians, and could not be healed of any, and so 
was left helpless, having no more money to spend. Then 
she came to the great Physician, without mouey or price, 
and was healed by him, Luke viii. 43,44. Before Christ 
would answer the request of the woman of Canaan, he 
first seemed utterly to deny her, and humbled her, and 
brought her to own herself worthy to be called a dog ; 
and then he showed her mercy, and received her as a dear 
child, Matt. xv. 22, Kc. The apostle Paul, before a re- 
markable deliverance, was “pressed out of measure above 
strength, insomuch that he despaired even of life; but had 
the sentence of death in himself, that he might not trust 
in himself, but in God that raiseth the dead,” 2 Cor. i. 8, 
9,10. There was first a great tempest, and the ship was 
covered with the waves, and just ready to sink, and the 
sees were brought to cry to Jesus, Lord, save us, we 
perish ; then the winds and seas were rebuked, and there 


was a great calm, Matt. viii. 24—26. The leper, before 
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he was cleansed, must have his mouth stopped, by a 
covering on his upper lip, and was to acknowledge his 
great misery and utter uncleanness, by rending his clothes, 
and crying, Unclean, unclean, Lev. xiii. 45. And back- 
sliding Israel, before God heals them, are brought to “ac- 
knowledge that they have sinned, and have not obeyed 
the voice of the Lord; to see that they lie down in their 
shame, and that confusion covers them; that in vain is’ 
salvation hoped for from the hills, and from the multitude 
of mountains,” and that God only can save them, Jer. 
iii. 23, 24, 25. Joseph, who was sold by his brethren, 
and therein was a type of Christ, brings his brethren into 
great perplexity and distress, to reflect on their sin, and to 
say, we are verily guilty, and at last to resign up them- 
selves entirely into his hands for bondmen. Then he re- 
veals himself to them, as their brother and their saviour. 

If we consider those extraordinary manifestations which 
God made of himself to saints of old, we shall find that 
he commonly first manifested himself in a way which 
was terrible, and then by those things that were comfort- 
able. So it was with Abraham; first, a horror of great 
darkness fell upon him, and then God revealed himself to 
him in sweet promises, Gen. xv. 12, 13. So it was with 
Moses at mount Sinai; first, God appeared to him in all 
the terrors of his dreadful majesty, so that Moses said, I 
exceedingly fear and quake; and then he made all his 
goodness to pass before him, and Poe his name, 
The Lord God gracious and merciful, &e. So it was with 
Elijah ; first, there is a stormy wind, and earthquake, and 
devouring fire, and then a still, small, sweet voice, 1 Kings 
xix. So it was with Daniel; he first saw Christ’s counte- 
nance as lightning, that terrified him, and caused him to 
faint away; and then he is strengthened and refreshed 
with such comfortable words as these, “‘ O Daniel, a man 
greatly beloved,” Dan. x. So it was with the apostle 
John, Rev.i. There is an analogy observable in God’s 
dispensations and deliverances which he works for his 
people, and the manifestation which he makes of himself 
to them, both ordinary and extraordinary. 

But there are many things in Scripture which more di- 
rectly show, that this is God’s ordinary manner in working 
salvation for the souls of men; and in the manifestations 
he makes of himself and of his mercy in Christ, in the 
ordinary works of his grace on the hearts of sinners. The 
servant that owed his prince ten thousand talents, is first 
held to his debt. The king pronounces sentence of con- 
demnation upon him, and commands him to be sold, and 
his wife and children, that payment be made. ‘Thus he 
humbles him, and brings him to own the whole debt to 
be just; and then forgives him all. The prodigal son 
spends all he has, is brought to see himself in extreme 
circumstances, to humble himself, and own his unworthi- 
ness, before he is relieved and feasted by his father, Luke 
xv. Old inveterate wounds must be searched to the 
bottom, in order to healing: and to this the Scripture 
compares sin, the wound of the soul, and speaks of heal- 
ing this wound without thus searching it, as vain and de- 
ceitful, Jer. viii. 11. Christ, in the work of his grace on 
the hearts of men, is compared to rain on the mown grass, 
grass that is cut down with a scythe, Psal. Ixxii. 6. repre- 
senting his refreshing, comforting influences on the wounded 
spirit. Our first parents, after they had sinned, were first 
terrified with God’s majesty and justice, and had their sin, 
with its aygravations, set before them by their Judge, 
before they were relieved by the promise of the seed of 
the woman. Christians are spoken of as those “that have 
fled for refuge, to lay hold on the hope set before them,” 
Heb. vi, 18. which representation implies great fear, and 
sense of danger preceding. To the like purpose, Christ 
is called “a hiding-place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest, and as rivers of water in a dry place, 
and as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” Isa. 
xxxil. And it seems to be the natural import of the word 
gospel, glad tidings, that it is news of deliverance and 
salvation, after great fear and distress. There is all reason 
to suppose, that God deals with particular believers, as he 
dealt with his church, which he first made to hear his 
voice in the law, with terrible thunders and lightnings, and 
kept her under that schoolmaster, to prepare her for Christ ; 
and then comforted her with the joyful sound of the gos- 
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pel from mount Sion. So likewise John the Baptist 
came to prepare the way for Christ, and prepare men’s 
hearts for his reception, by showing them their sins, and 
by bringing the self-righteous Jews off from their own 
righteousness, telling them that they were a generation of 
vipers, and showing them their danger of the wrath to 
come, telling them that the axe was lard at the root of’ the 
trees, &c. : 

If it be indeed God’s manner, (and I think the foregoing 
considerations show that it undoubtedly is,) before he gives 
men the comfort of a deliverance from their sin and misery, 
to give them a considerable sense of the greatness and 
dreadfulness of those evils, and their extreme wretchedness 
by reason of them ; surely it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that persons, at least oftentimes, while under these 
views, should have great distresses and terrible apprehen- 
sions of mind. For let it be considered what these evils 
are, of which they have a view; viz. great and manifold 
sins, against the infinite majesty of the great Jrnovan, 
and the suffering of the fierceness of his wrath to all 
eternity. And we have many plain instances in Scripture, 
of peisons that have actually been brought into extreme 
distress by such convictions, before they have received 
saving consolations: as the multitude at Jerusalem, who 
were “ pricked in their heart, and said unto Peter, and the 
rest of the apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 
The apostle Paul trembled, and was astonished, before he 
was comforted ; and the jailor “called for a light, spran 
in, and came trembling, and fell down before Paul an 
Silas, and said, Sirs, what must I do to be saved ?” 

From these things it appears to be very unreasonable 
in professing Christians, to make this an objection against 
the truth and spiritual nature of their comfortable and 
joyful affections, viz. that they follow such awful appre- 

ensions and distresses as have been mentioned. 

Qn the other hand, it is no evidence that comforts and 
joys are right, because they succeed great terrors, and 
amazing fears of hell.* This seems to be what some per- 
sons lay great weight upon; esteeming great terrors an 
evidence of a great work of the law wrought on the heart, 
well preparing the way for solid comfort: not considering 
that terror, and a conviction of conscience, are different 
things. For though convictions of conscience often cause 
terror; yet they do not consist in it; and terrors often arise 
from other causes. Convictions of conscience, through the 
influences of God’s Spirit, consist in conviction of sinful- 
ness in heart and practice, and of the dreadfulness of sin, 
as committed against a God of terrible majesty, infinite 
holiness and hatred of sin, and strict justice in punishing 
of it. But some persons have frightful apprehensions of 
hell—a dreadful pit ready to swallow them up, flames just 
ready to lay hold of them, and devils all around ready to 
seize them—who at the same time seem to have very little 
proper light of conscience, really convincing them of their 
sinfulness of heart and life. The devil, if permitted, can 
terrify men as well as the Spirit of God. It is a work 
natural to him, and he has many ways of doing it ina man- 
ner tending to no good. He may exceedingly affright per- 
sons by impressing on them many external images and 
doleful ideas; as of a countenance frowning, a sword 
drawn, black clouds of vengeance, words of an awful 
doom pronounced,f hell gaping, devils coming, and the 
like—not in order to convince persons of things that are 
true, and revealed in the word of God, but—to lead them 
to vain and groundless determinations ; as that their day 
is past, that they are reprobated, that God is implacable, 
that he has come toa resolution immediately to cut them 
off, &e. } 

And the terrors of some persons are very much owing to 
their particular constitution and temper. Nothing is more 


* Mr. Shepard speaks of ‘* men’s being cast down as low as hell by sor- 
row, and lying under chains, quaking in apprehension of terror to come, and 
then raised up to heaven in joy, not able to live ; and yet not rent from lust; 
and such are objects of pity now, and are like to be the objects of terror at 
the great day.”"—Parable of the Ten Virgins P.i. p. 125. : 

+ “ The way of the Spirit's working, when it does convince men, is by 
enlightening natural conscience. The Spirit does not work by ‘giving a tes- 
timony, but by assisting natural conscience to do its work. atural con- 
science is the instrument in the haud of God, to accuse, condemn, terrify, 
and to urge to duty. The Spirit of God leads men into the consideration of 
their danger, and makes them to be affected therewith, Prov. xx. 27. ‘ The 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord, searching all the inward parts of the 
belly.."" Stoddard's Guide to Christ, p. #4. 
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manifest, than that some persons are of such a temper and 
frame, that their imaginations are strongly impressed with 
every thing they are affected with; and the impression on 
the imagination re-acts on the affection, and raises that still 
higher. Affection and imagination act reciprocally one on 
another, till their affection is raised to a vast height ; so 
the person is swallowed up, and loses all possession of 
himself.{ 

Some speak of a great sight they have of their wicked- 
ness, who really, when the matter comes to be well ex- 
amined, are found to have little or no convictions of con- 
science. They speak of a dreadful hard heart, and how it 
lies like a stone; when truly they have none of those 
things in their minds or thoughts, wherein the hardness of 
their heart really consists. They speak of a dreadful load 
and sink of sin, a heap of black and loathsome filthiness 
within them ; when, if the matter be carefully inquired into, 
they have not in view any thing wherein the corruption of 
nature does truly consist. Nor have they any thought of 
particular things wherein their hearts are sinfully defective, 
or fall short of what ought to be in them. And many 
think they have great convictions of their actual sins, who 
truly have none. They tell you that their sins are set in 
order before them, they see them stand encompassing 
them round, with a frightful appearance; when really 
they are not affected with the aggravations of any one of 
their sins. 

And if persons have had great terrors which really have 
been from the awakening and convincing influences of the 
Spirit of God, it doth not thence follow that their terrors 
must needs issue in true comfort. The unmortified cor- 
ruption of the heart may quench the Spirit of God, (after 
he has been striving,) by leading men to presumptuous 
and self-exalting hopes and joys, as well as otherwise. It 
is not every woman who is really in travail, that brings 
forth a real child ; but it may be a monstrous production, 
without the form or properties of human nature. Pha- 
raoh’s chief baker, after he had lain in the dungeon with 
Joseph, had a vision that raised his hopes, and he was 
lifted up out of the dungeon, as well as the chief butler ; 
but it was to be hanged. 

But if comforts and joys not only come after great terrors 
and awakenings, but with an appearance of such prepara- 
tory convictions and humiliations, and brought about very 
distinctly, by such steps, and in such a method, as has fre- 
quently been observable in true converts; this is no cer- 
tain sign that the light and comforts which follow are true 
and saving; for these following reasons : 

First, As the devil can counterfeit all the saving opera- 
tions and graces of the Spirit of God, so he can counterfeit 
those operations that are preparatory to grace. If Satan 
can counterfeit those effects of God’s Spirit which are 
special, divine, and sanctifying ; so that there shall be a 
very great resemblance, in all that can be observed by 
others; much more easily may he imitate those works of 
God’s Spirit which are common, and of which men, while 
they are yet his own children, are the subjects. These 
works are in no wise so much above him as the other. 
There are no works of God that are so igh and divine, 
above the powers of nature, and out of the reach of the 

ower of all creatures, as those works of his Spirit whereby 

e forms the creature in his own image, and makes it to be a 
partaker of the divine nature. But if the devil can be the 
author of such resemblances of these as have been spoken 
of, without doubt he may of those that are of an infinitely 
inferior kind. And it is abundantly evident in fact, that 
there are false humiliations, and false submissions, as well 
as false comforts.§ How far was Saul brought, though a 
very wicked man, and of a haughty spirit, when he 
(though a great king) was brought, in conviction of his sin, 


{ The famous Mr. Perkins distinguishes between “ those sorrows that 
coine through convictions of conscience, and melancholic passions ‘arising 
only from mere imaginations, strongly conceived in the brain ; which he 
says, usually come ona sudden, like lightning into 2 house.” Vol. i. of his 

orks, p. 389. 
vs The venerable Stoddard observes, ‘‘ A man may say, that now he can 
justify God however he deals with him, and not be brought off from his 
own righteousness; and that some men do justify God, from a partial con- 
viction of the righteousness of their condemnation; conscience takes notice 
of their sinfulness, and tells them that they may be righteously damned; as 
Pharaoh, who justified God, Exod. ix. 27. And they give some kind of con- 
sent to it, but many times it does not continue, they have only a pang upon 
them, that usually dies away after a little time."’— Guide to Christ, p. 11. 
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all in tears, weeping aloud, before David his own subject | 


—one whom he had for a long time mortally hated, and 
openly treated as an enemy-—crying out, “ Thou art more 
righteous than I: for thou hast rewarded me good, where- 
as [ have rewarded thee evil!” And at another time, “ I 
have sinned, I have played the fool, I have erred exceed- 
ingly,” 1 Sam. xxiv. 16, 17. and chap. xxvi. 21. And yet 
Saul seems then to have had very little of the influences 
of the Spirit of God, it being after God’s Spirit had de- 

arted from him, and an evil spirit from the Lord troubled 
Pres. And if this proud monarch, in a pang of affection, 
was brought to humble himself so low, before a subject 
that he hated ; there doubtless may be appearances of great 
conviction and humiliation in men, before God, while they 
yet remain enemies to him, and though they finally con- 
tinue so. There is oftentimes in men, who are terrified 
through fears of hell, a great appearance of their being 
brought off from their own righteousness, when they are not 
brought off from it in all ways. They have only exchanged 
some ways of trusting in their own righteousness, for others 
that are more secret and subtle. Oftentimes a great degree 
of discouragement, as to many things they used to depend 
upon, is taken for humiliation: and that is called a sub- 
mission to God, which is no absolute submission, but has 
some secret. bargain in it, that it is hard to discover. 

Second’y, If the operations and effects of the Spirit of 
God, in the convictions aud comforts of true converts, may 
be sophisticated, then the order of them may be imitated. 
If Satan can imitate the things themselves, he may easily 
put them one after another, in such a certain order. If the 
devil can make A, B, and C, itis as easy for him to put A 
first, and B next, and C next, as to range them in a con- 
trary order. The nature of divine things is harder for the 
devil to imitate, than their order. He cannot evactly imi- 
tate divine operations in their nature, though his counter- 
feits may be very much like them in external appearance ; 
but he can exactly imitate their order. When counterfeits 
are made, there is no divine power needful in order to the 
placing one of them first, and another last. And therefore 
no order or method of operations and experiences, is any 
certain sign of their divinity. That only is to be trusted to, 
as a certain evidence of grace, which Satan cannot do, and 
which it is impossible should be brought to pass by any 
power short of divine. x 

Thirdly, We have no certain rule to determine how far 
God’s own Spirit may go in those operations and convic- 
tions which in themselves are not spiritual and saving. 
There is no necessary connexion, in the nature of things, 
between any thing that a natural man may experience, 
while in a state of nature, and the saving grace of God’s 
Spirit. And if there be no connexion in the nature of 
things, then there can be no known and certain connexion 
at all, unless it be by divine revelation. But there is no 
revealed certain connexion between a state of salvation, 
and any thing that a natural man can be the subject of, 
before he believes in Christ. God has revealed no certain 
connexion between salvation and any qualifications in men, 
but only grace and its fruits. And therefore we do not 
find any legal convictions, or comforts following these 
legal convictions, in any certain method or order, ever 
once mentioned in the Scripture, as certain signs of 
grace, or things peculiar to the saints; although we do 
find gracious operations and effects themselves so men- 
tioned thousands of times. Which should be enough with 
Christians, who are willing to have the word of God, rather 
than their own philosophy, and experiences, and conjec- 
tures, as their sufficient and sure guide in things of this 
nature. 

Fourthly, Experience confirms that persons seeming to 
have convictions and comforts following one another in 
such a method and order, as is frequently observable in 
true converts, is no certain sign of grace.* I appeal to all 
those ministers in this land, who have had much occasion 
of dealing with souls, in the late extraordinary season, 
whether there have not been many who do not prove well, 
that have given a fair account of their experiences, and 


* Mr. Stoddard, who had much experience of things of this nature, long 
ago observed, that converted and unconverted men cannot be certainly dis- 
tinguished by the account they give of their experience; the same relation 


of experiences being common to both. And that many persons have given 
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have seemed to be converted according to rule, 2. e. with 
| convictions and affections, succeeding distinctly and ex- 
actly, in that order and method, which has been ordinarily 
insisted on, as the order of the operations of the Spirit of 
God in conversion. in] 
But as this distinctness, as to method, is no certain sign 
that a person is converted; so, being without it is no 
evidence that a person is not converted. For, though it 
might be made evident to a demonstration, on scripture 
principles, that a sinner cannot be brought heartily to re- 
ceive Christ as his Saviour, who is not convinced of his sin 
and misery, his own emptiness and helplessness, and his 
just desert of eternal condemnation—and therefore such 
convictions must be some way implied in what is wrought 
in his soul—yet nothing proves it to be necessary, that all 
those things which are implied or presupposed in an act of 
faith in Christ, must be plainly and distinctly wrought in 
the soul, in so many successive and separate works of the. 
Spirit, that shall be each one mani'est, in all who are truly 
converted. On the contrary, (as Mr. Shepard observes,) 
sometimes the change made in a saint, at first work, is 
like a confused chaos; so that the saints know not what 
to make of it. The manner of the Spirit’s proceeding in 
them that are born of the Spirit, is very often exceeding 
mysterious and unsearchable: we, as it were, heur the 
sound of it, the effict is discernible ; but no man can tell 
whence it came, or whither it went. And it is oftentimes 
as difficult to know the way of the Spirit in the new birth, 
as in the first birth: Eccl. xi. 5. “ Thou knowest not what 
is the way of the Spirit, or how the bones do grow in the 
womb of her that is with child: even so thou knowest not 
the works of God, that worketh all.” The ingenerating of 
a principle of grace in the soul, seems in Scripture to be 
compared to the conceiving of Christ in the womb, Gal. 
iv. 19. And therefore the church is called Christ’s mother, 
Cant. iii. 11. And so is every particular believer, Matt. 
xii. 49, 50. And the conception of Christ in the womb of 
the blessed virgin, by the power of the Holy Ghost, seems 
to be a designed resemblance of the conception of Christ 
in the soul of a believer, by the power of the same Holy 
Ghost. And we know not what is the way of the Spirit, 
in the heart that conceives this holy child. The new crea- 
ture may use that language in Psal. exxxix. 14, 15. “ I 
am fearfully and wonderfully made; marvellous are thy 
works, and that my soul knoweth right well. My sub- 
stance was not hid from thee, when I was made in secret.” 
Concerning the generation of Christ, both in his person, 
and also in the hearts of his people it may be said, as in 
Tsa. liii. 8. “ Who can declare his generation?” We 
know not the works of God, that worketh all. It is the 
glory of God to conceal a thing, (Prov. xxv. 2.).and to 
have his path as it were in the mighty waters, thut his foot- 
steps may not be known: and especially in the works of 
his Spmt on the hearts of men, which are the highest and 
chief of his works. And therefore it is said, Isa. xl. 13. 
“ Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, or being his 
counsellor hath taught him?” It is to be feared that some 


have gone too far towards directing the Spirit of the Lord, 
and marking out his footsteps for him, and limiting him to 
certain steps and methods. Experience plainly shows that 
God’s Spirit_is unsearchable and untraceable, in some of 
the best of Christians, as to the method of his operations 
in their conversion. Nor does the Spirit of God proceed 
discernibly in the steps of a particular established scheme, 
one half so often as is imagined. A scheme of what is 
necessary, and according to a rule already received and 
established by common opinion, has a vast, though to 
many avery insensible, influence in forming men’s no- 
tions of the steps and method of their own experiences. 
I know very well what their way is; for I have had much 
Opportunity to observe it. Very often, at first, their ex- 
periences appear like a confused chaos, as Mr. Shepard 
expresses it: but then, those passages of their experience 
are picked out, that have most of the appearance of such 
particular steps that are insisted on; and these are dwelt 
upon in the thoughts, and from time to time, in the relation 


Biol sceoent ofa me of Ngee cickns that have carried well in the eye of 
rid for several years, but have not y ‘ it 
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they give. These parts grow and brighten in their view ; 
and others, being neglected, grow more and more obscure. 
What they have experienced is insensibly strained to bring 
all to an exact conformity to the scheme established. And 
it becomes natural for ministers, who have to deal with 
and direct them while insisting upon distinctness and 
clearness of method, to do so too. But yet there has been 
so much to be seen of the operations of the Spirit of God, 
of late, that they who have had much to do with souls, 
and are not blinded with a sevenfold vail of prejudice, 
must know that the Spirit is so exceeding various in his 
manner of operating, that in many cases it is impossible 
to trace him, or find out his way. 

_ What we have principally to do with, in our inquiries 
Into our own state, or the directions we give to others, is 
_ the nature of that effect which God has brought to pass in 
the soul. As to the steps which the Spirit took to bring 
that effect to pass, we may leave them to him. Weare 
often in Scripture expressly directed to try ourselves by 
the nature of the fruits; but no where by the Spirit’s 
method of producing them.* Many greatly err in their 
notions of a clear work of conversion; calling that a clear 
work, where the successive steps of influence and method 
of experience is clear: whereas that indeed is the clearest 
work, (not where the order of doing is clearest, but,) where 
the spiritual and divine nature of the work done, and effect 
wrought, is most clear. 
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Jt is no certain sign that affections have in them the nature 
of true religion, or that they have not, that they dispove 
persons to spend much time in religion, and to le zeal- 
ously engaged in the external duties of worship. 


Tus has, very unreasonably, of late been looked upon 
as an argument against the religious affections of some, that 
they spend so much time in reading, praying, singing, 
hearing sermons, and the like. It is plain from the Scrip- 
ture, that it is the tendency of true grace to cause persons 
very much to delight in such religious exercises. True 
grace had this effect on Anna the prophetess ; Luke ii. 37. 
“ She departed not from the temple, but served God with 
fastings and prayers night and day.” And grace had this 
effect upon the primitive Christians in Jerusalem; Acts 
ii. 46, 47. “ And they continuing daily with one accord in 
the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, did 
eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, prais- 
ing God.” Grace made Daniel delight im the duty of 
prayer, and solemnly to attend it three times a day: as it 
also did David, Psal. lv. 17. “ Evening, morning, and at 
noon, will I pray.” Grace makes the saints delight in 
singing praises to God: Psal. exxxv. 3. “Sing praises 
unto his name, for it is pleasant.” And cxlvii. 1. “ Praise 
ye the Lord : for it is good to sing praises unto our God ; 
for it is pleasant, and praise is comely.” It also causes 
them to delight to hear the word of God preached: it 
makes the gospel a joyful sound to them, Psal. Ixxxix. 
15. and makes the feet of those who publish these good 
tidings, to be beautiful; Isa. lil. 7. “ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings !’ &e. It makes them love God’s public worship; 
Psal. xxvi. 8. “ Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy 
house, and the place where thine honour dwelleth.” And 
Psal. xxvii. 4. “ One thing have I desired of the Lord, 
that will I seek after, that I may dwell in the house of the 
Tord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord, and to inquire in his temple.” Psal. Ixxxiv. 1, 2. 
&e. “ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts ! 
my soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the 
Lord.—Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, 
even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, my King and my God. 

* Mr. Shepard, speaking of the soul's closing with Christ, says, “‘ As a 
child cannot tell how his soul comes into it, nor it may be when; but after- 


ards it sees and feels that life; sothat he were as bad as a beast, that 
should ‘deny animmortal soul; sohere.” Parable ofthe Ten Virgins, Part 


Il. p. 171. ; 3 ; , ; 

“Tf the man do not know the time of his conversion, or first closmg with 
Christ; the mimister may not draw any peremptory conclusion from thence, 
that he is not godly.”"—Stoddard’s Gutde to Cnarist, p. 83. 
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joiwed in his light, Jon v. 35. 
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Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: they will be 
still praising thee. Blessed is the man in whose heart are 
the ways of them, who passing through the valley of Baca, 
—go from strength to strength, every-one of them in Zion 
appeareth before God.”—Ver 10. “A day in thy courts is 
better than a thousand.” 

This is the nature of true grace. But yet, on the other 
hand, persons being disposed to abound and to be zealously 
engaged in the external exercises of religion, and to spend 
much time in them, is no sure evidence of grace; because 
such a disposition is found in many who have no grace. 
So it was with the Israelites of old, whose services were 
abominable to God; they attended the new moons, and 
sabbaths, and calling of assemblies ; and spread forth their 
hands, and made many prayers, Isa. i. 12—15. So it was 
with the Pharisees; they made long prayers, and fasted 
twice a week. False religion may cause persons to be loud 
and earnest.in prayer: Isa. Iviii. 4. Ye shall not fast as 
ye do this day, to cause your voice to be heard on high.” 
That religion which is not spiritual and saving, may cause 
men to delight in religious duties and ordinances: Isa. 
Ivii. 2. “ Yet they seek me daily, and delight to know 
my ways, asa nation that did righteousness, and forsook 
not the ordinance of their God: they ask of me the ordi- 
nances of justice: they take delight in approaching to 
God.” It may cause them to take delight in hearing the 
word of God preached; as it was with Ezekiel’s hearers, 
Ezek. xxxili. 31, 32. “ And they come unto thee as the 
people cometh, and they sit before thee as my people, and 
they hear thy words, but they will not do them: for with 
their mouth they show much love, but their heart goeth 
afier their covetousness. And lo, thou art unto them as a 
very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can 
play well on an instrument: for they hear thy words, but 
they do them not.” Herod heard John the Baptist gladly, 
Mark vi. 20. and others of his hearers, for a season, re= 
So the stony-ground hear- 
ers heard the word with joy. 

Experience shows, that persons, from false religion, may 
be abundant in the external exercises of religion ; yea, to 
give themselves up to them, and devote almost their whole 
time to them. Formerly, a sort of people were very nu- 
merous in the Romish church, called recluses, who forsook 
the world, and utterly abandoned the society of mankind. 
They shut themselves up close in a narrow cell, with a vow 
never to stir out of it, nor'to see the face of any, (unless 
that they might be visited in case of sickness,) but to 
spend all their days in the exercises of devotion and con- 
verse with God. There were also in old time, great mul- 
titudes called Hermites and Anchorites, who left the world 
in order to spend all their days in lonesome deserts, and to 
give themselves up to religious contemplations and exer- 
cises of devotion. Some sorts of them had no dwellings, 
but the caves and vaults of the mountains, and no food, 
but the spontaneous productions of the earth.—I once lived, 
for many months, next door to a Jew, (the houses adjoin- 
ing one to another,) and had much opportunity daily to 
observe him ; who appeared to me the devoutest person 
that ever I saw in my life; great part of his time being 
spent in acts of devotion, at his eastern window, which 
opened next to mine, seeming to be most earnestly en- 
gaged, not only in the day-time, but. sometimes whole 
nights. 


SECT. X. 


Nothing can be certainly known of the nature of religious 
affections, that they much dispose persons with their 
mouths to praise and glorify God. 


Tis indeed is implied in what has been just now ob- 
served, of abounding and spending much time in the ex- 
ternal exercises of religion, and was also hinted before ; 


“Do not think there is no compunction, or sense of sin, wrought in the 
soul because you cannot so clearly discern and feelit; nor the time of the 
working, and first beginning of it. I have known many that have come 
with their complaints, that they were never humbled, they never felt it so ; 
“et there it hath been, and many times they have seen it, by the other 
spectacles, and blessed God for it.’ Shepard's Sound Believer, page 38, 
The late impression in Boston, 
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but because many seem to look upon it as a bright evi- 
dence of gracicus affection, when persons uppear greatly 
disposed to praise and magnify God, to have their mouths 
full of his praises, and affectionately to be calling on 
others to praise and extol him, I thought it deserved a 
more particular consideration. 

No Christian will make it an argument against a per- 
son that he seems to have such a disposition. Nor can it 
reasonably be looked upon as an evidence for a person, if 
those things which have been already observed and proved 
be duly considered : viz. that persons, without grace, may 
have high affections towards God and Christ, and that 
there may be counterfeits ofall kinds of gracious affection. 
But it will appear more evidently and directly, that this is 
no certain sign of grace, if we consider what instances the 
Scripture gives us of it in those that were graceless. We 
often have an account of this, inthe multitude that were 

resent when Christ preached and wrought miracles ; 
Mark ii. 12. “ And immediately he arose, took up his bed, 
and went forth before them all, insomuch that they were 
all amazed, and glorified God, saying, We never saw it on 
this fashion.” So Matt. ix. 8. and Luke v.26. Also Matt. 
xv. 31. “Insomuch that the multitude*wondered when 
they saw the dumb to speak, the maimed to be whole, the 
lame to walk, and the blind to see: and they glorified the 
God of Israel.” So we are told, that on occasion of Christ 
raising the son of the widow of Nain, Luke vii. 16. 
“ There came a fear on all: and they glorified God, say- 
ing, That a great prophet is risen up among us; and, That 
God hath visited hig people.” So we read of their glorify- 
ing Christ, or speaking exceeding highly of him, Luke iv. 
15. “ And he taught in their synagogues, being glorified 
of all.”” And how did they praise him with loud voices, 
crying, “‘ Hosanna to the Son of David, Hosanna in the 
highest ; blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord,” a little before he was crucified ! And after Christ’s 
ascension, when the apostles had healed the impotent man, 
we are told, that all man glorified God for that which was 
done, Acts iv. 21. When the Gentiles in Antioch of 
Pisidia, heard from Paul and Barnabas, that God would 
reject the Jews, and take the Gentiles to be his people in 
their room, they were affected with this goodness of God 
to the Gentiles, and glorified the word of the Lord. Yet, 
all that did so were not true believers ; but only a certain 
elect number of them; as is intimated, Acts xiii. 48. 
“ And when the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and 
glorified the word of the Lord: and as many as were or- 
dained to eternal life, believed.” Israel, at the Red sea, 
sang God’s praise ; but soon forgat his works. And the 
Jews in Ezekiel’s time, with their mouth showed much love, 
while their heart went after their covetousness. And it is 
foretold of false professors, and real enemies of religion, 
that they should show a forwardness to glorify God ; Isa. 
Ixvi. 5. “ Hear the word of the Lord, ye that tremble at 
his word ; Your brethren that hated you, that cast you out 
for my name’s sake, said, Let the Lord be glorified.” 

Itis no certain sign that a person is graciously affected, 
ifin the midst of hopes and comforts he is greatly affected 
with God’s unmerited mercy to him that is so unworthy, 
and seems greatly to extol and magnify free grace. Those 
that yet remain with unmortified pride and enmity against 
God, may—when they imagine that they have received ex- 
traordinary kindness from God—deplore their unworthi- 
ness, and magnify God’s undeserved goodness to them. 
Yet this may arise from no other conviction of their ill- 
deservings, and from no higher principle, than Saul had, 
who—while he remained with unsubdued pride and 
enmity against David—was brought, though a king, to ac- 
knowledge his unworthiness, and cry out, I have played 
the fool, I have erred exceedingly. And with what great 
affection and admiration does he magnify and extol 
David’s unmerited and unexampled kindness to him, 1 
Sam. xxv. 16—19. and xxvi. 21. Nebuchadnezzar is af- 
fected with God’s dispensations, and praises, extols, and 
honours the King of heaven; and both he, and Darius, 
in their high affections, call upon all nations to praise 
oan aa Il. 28—30. and iv. 1—3. 34, 35, 37..and vi. 


ON RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Parrehl 


SECT. XI: 


Té is no sign that aff ctions are right, or that they are wrong, 
that they make persons exceeding confident. 


Ir is an argument with some, that persons are deluded 
if they pretend to be assured of their good estate, and to 
be carried beyond all doubting of the favour of God, sup- 
posing that thie is no such thing to be expected, as a full 
and absolute assurance of hope; unless it be in some 
very extraordinary circumstances ; as in the case of mar- 
tyrdom. But this is contrary to the doctrine of protestants, 
which has been maintained by their most celebrated 
writers against the papists ; and contrary to the plainest 
scripture evidence. It is manifest, that 1t was a common 
thing for the saints of whom we have a particular account 
in Scripture, to be assured. God, in the plainest and most 
positive manner, revealed and testified his special favour 
to Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Daniel, and 
others. Job often speaks of his sincerity and uprightness 
with the greatest imaginable confidence and assurance, 
often calling God to witness it; and me plainly, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that I shall see him 
for myself, and not another,’ Job xix. 25, &e. David 
throughout the book of Psalms, speaks without hesitancy, 
and in the most positive manner, of God as his God; 
glorying in him as his portion and heritage, his rock and 
confidence, his shield, salvation, high tower, and the like. 
Hezekiah appeals to God, as one that knew he had walked 
before him in truth, and with a perfect heart, 2 Kings xx. 
3. Jesus Christ, in his dying discourse with his eleven 
disciples, John xiv—xvi. (which was as it were Christ’s 
last will and testament to his disciples and to his whole 
church,) often declares his special and everlasting love to 
them, in the plainest and most positive terms ; and pro- 
mises them a future participation with him in his glory, in 
the most absolute manner. And he tells them, at the same 
time, that he does so to this end, that their joy might be 


full; John xv. 11. “These things have I spoken unto 


you, that my joy might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full.” See also at the conclusion of his whole 
discourse, chap. xvi. 33. “These things have I spoken 
unto you, that in me ye might have peace. Jn the world 
ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer, T have 
overcome the world.” Christ was not afraid of speaking 
too plainly and positively to them; he did not desire to 
hold. them in the least suspense. And he concluded that 
last discourse, with a prayer in their presence; wherein he 
speaks positively to his Father of those eleven disciples, 
as having savingly known him, believed in him, and re- 
ceived and kept his word. He declares, that they were 
not of the world ; that for their sakes he sanctified him- 
self; and that his will was, that they should be with him 
in his glory. And tells his Father, that he spake these 
Gine in his prayer, to the end, that his joy might be ful- 
filled in them, ver. 13. By these things it is evident, that 
it is agreeable to Christ’s designs, that there should be suf- 
ficient provision made, for his saints to have full assurance 
of their future glory. 

The apostle Paul, through all his epistles, speaks in an 
assured strain ; ever asserting his special relation to Christ, 
his Lord, Master, and Redeemer, with his interest in, and 
expectation of, the future reward. It would be endless to 
take notice of all places that might be enumerated ; I shall 
mention but three or four: Gal. ii. 20. “ Christ liveth in 
me: and the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave him- 
self forme.” Phil. i. 21. “ For me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain.” 2 Tim. i. 12. “I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and I am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against that day.’”’ 2 
Tim. iv. 7, 8. “I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, will give me at that day.” 

The nature of the covenant of grace, and God’s declared 
ends in the appointment and constitution of things in that 
covenant, plainly show it to be God’s design to make 
ample provision for the saints having an assured hope of 
eternal life, while living here upon earth. For so are all 


Srer Xi. 


things ordered in that covenant, that every thing might be 
made sure on God’s part. The covenant is ordered in all 
things and sure; the promises are most full, very often 
repeated, and various ways exhibited ; there are many 
witnesses, and many seals; and God has confirmed his 

romises with an oath. God’s declared design in all this 
1s, that the heirs of the promises might have an undoubt- 
ing hope, and full joy, in an assurance of their future 
glory. Heb. vi. 17, 18. “ Wherein God willing more 
abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise the immuta- 
bility of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath : that by 
two immutable things, in which it was impossible for God 
to lie, we might have a strong consolation, who have fled 
for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us.” But 
all this would be in vain, for any such purpose as the 
saints’ strong consolation, and their hope of obtaining 
future glory, if their interest in those sure promises in or- 
dinary cases were not attainable. For God’s promises 
and oaths, let them be as sure as they will, cannot give 
strong hope and comfort to any particular person, any 
further than he can know that those promises are made to 
him. And in vain is provision made in Jesus Christ, 
that believers might be perfect, as pertaining to the con- 
science, Heb. ix. 9. if assurance of freedom from the 
guilt of sin is not attainable. 

It further appears, that assurance is attainable in ordinary 
cases, in that a// Christians are directed to give all dili- 
gence to make their calling and election sure, and are told 
how they may do it, 2 Pet. i. 5—8. And it is spoken of 
as a thing very unbecoming Christians, and an argument 
of something very blamable in them, not to know whether 
Christ be in them or no, 2 Cor. xiii. 5. “ Know ye not 
your ownselves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, except 
ye be reprobates ?”” And it is implied, that it is a very 
blamable negligence in christians, if they practise 
Christianity after such a manner as to remain uncertain of 
the reward, 1 Cor. ix. 26. “I therefore so run, as not 
uncertainly.” And, to add no more, it is manifest, that 
Christians knowing their interest in the saving benefits of 
Christianity, is a thing ordinarily attainable, because the 
apostles tell us by what means Christians (and not only 
apostles and martyrs ) were wont to know this ; 1 Cor. ii. 
12. “ Now we have received, not the spirit of the world, 
but the Spirit which is of God; that we might know the 
things that are freely given to us of God.” And 1 Johnii. 
3. “ And hereby we do know that we know him, if we 
keep his commandments.”” And ver. 5. “ Hereby know 
we that we are in him.”” Chap. ii. 14. “ We know that 
we have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren.’ Verse 19. “ Hereby we know that we are of 
the truth, and shall assure our hearts before him.” Verse 
24. “ Hereby we know that he abideth in us, by the 
Spirit which he hath given us.” (So chap. iv. 12. and 
chap. v. 2, 19.) 

Therefore it must needs be very unreasonable to deter- 
mine, that persons are hypocrites, and their affections 
wrong, because they seem to be out of doubt respecting 
their own salvation, and their affections seem to banish all 
fears of hell. 

On the other hand, it is no sufficient reason to deter- 
mine that men are saints, and their affections gracious, 
because they are attended with confidence that their state 
is good, and their affections divine.* Nothing can be cer- 
tainly argued from their confidence, how great and_ strong 
soever it be. A man may boldly call God his Father, 
and commonly speak in the most bold, familiar, and ap- 
propriating language in prayer, My Futher, my dear Re- 
deemer, my sweet Saviour, my beloved, and the like. He 
may use the most confident expressions before men, about 
the goodness of his state; such as, “I know certainly 

% + O professor, look carefully to your foundation : be not high-minded, 
but fear. You bave, it may be, done and suffered many things in and for 
religion; you have excellent gifts and sweet comforts; a warm zeal for 
God, and high confidence of your integrity: all this may be right, for 
ought that I, or (it may be) you know: but yet, it is possible it may be 
false also. You have sometimes judged yourselves, and pronounced your- 
selves upright; but remember your final sentence is not yet pronounced by 

our Judge. And what if God weigh you over again, in his more equal 
Halance, aud snould say, Mene, Tekel, Thor art weighed in the balance, 
and art found wanting? What a confounded man wilt thou be, under 
such a sentence! Que resplendent in conspectu hominis, sordent in con- 
spectu Judicis ; Things that are highly esteemed of men, are an abomina- 


in the sight of God; he seeth not as nen seeth. ‘Try heart may be 
pile and thou not know it: yea, it may be faise, and thou strongly 
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that God is my Father: I know so surely as there is a 
God in heaven, that he is my God; I know I shall go to 
heaven, as well as if I were there; I know that God is 
now manifesting himself to my soul, and is now smiling 
upon me.” He may seem to have done for ever with any 
inquiry or examination into his state, as a thing sufficient- 
ly known, and out of doubt, and to contemn all that so 
much as intimate that there is reason to doubt whether all 
is right. Yet such things are no signs at all that it is in- 
deed what he is confident it is.}~—Such an over-bearing, 
high-handed, and violent sort of confidence as this, affect- 
ing to declare itself with a most glaring show in the sight 
of men, has not the countenance of a true christian assur- 
ance. It savours more of the spirit of the Pharisees, who 
never doubted but that they were saints, the most eminent 
of saints, and were bold to thank God for the great dis- 
tinction he had made between them and other men. And 
when Christ intimated that they were blind and graceless, 
they despised the suggestion; John ix. 40. ‘And some 
of the Pharisees which were with him, heard these words, 
and said unto him, Are we blind also?” If they had 
more of the spirit of the publican—who, in a sense of his 
exceeding unworthiness, stood afar off, and durst not so 
much as lift up his eyes to heaven, but smote on his 
breast, condemning himself as a sinner—their confidence 
would have more resembled one who humbly trusts and 
hopes in Christ, and has no confidence in himself. 

f we do but consider what the hearts of natural men 
are, what principles they are under, what blindness and 
deceit, what self-flattery, self-exaltation, and self-confi- 
dence reigns there, we need not at all wonder that their 
high opinion of themselves, and confidence of their happy 
circumstances, are as high and strong as mountains, and 
as violent as a tempest. For what should hinder, when 
once conscience is blinded, convictions are killed, false af- 
fections high, and those forementioned principles let 
loose! When, moreover, these principles are prompted 
by false jovs and comforts, excited by some pleasing 1ma- 
ginations impressed by Satan, transforming himself into 
an angel of light ? 

When once a hypocrite is thus established in a false 
hope, he has not those things to cause him to call his 
hope in question, that oftentimes are the occasion of 
doubting to true saints; as, first, he has not that cautious 
spirit, that great sense of the vast importance of a sure 
foundation, and that dread of being deceived. The com- 
forts of the true saints increase awakening and caution, 
and a lively sense how great a thing it is to appear before 
an infinitely holy, just, and omniscient Judge. But false 
comforts put an end to these things, and dreadfully stu- 
pify the mind. Secondly, The hypocrite has not the know- 
ledge of his own blindness, and the deceitfulness of his 
own heart, and that mean opinion of his own understand- 
ing, that the true saint has. Those that are deluded with 
false discoveries and affections, are evermore highly con- 
ceited of their light and understanding. Thirdly, The 
devil does not assault the hope of the hypocrite, as he 
does the hope ofa true saint. The devil is a great enemy 
to a true Christian’s hope, not only becanse it tends 
greatly to his comfort, but also because it is of a holy, 
heavenly nature, greatly tending to promote and cherish 
grace in the heart, and a great icentive to strictness and 
diligence in the Christian life. But he is no enemy to the 
hope of a hypocrite, which above all things establishes his 
interest in him. A hypocrite may retain his hope without 
opposition, as long as he lives, the devil never attempting 
to disturb it. But there is perhaps no true Christian but 
what has his hope assaulted by him. Satan assaulted 
Christ himself, upon this, whether he were the Son of 
God or no: and the servant is pot above his Master, nor 
confident of its integrity."—Flavel’s Towchstone of Sincerity, chap. ii. 


sect. 9. 3 Hs 

** Some hypocrites are a great deal more confident than_ many saints. “— 
Stoddard’s Discourse on the way to know Sincerity and Hypocrisy, p. 128. 

+“ Doth the work of faith in some believers, bear upon its top- 
branches, the full ripe fruits of a blessed assurance ? Lo, what strong con- 
fidence, and bigh-built persuasions of an interest in God, have sometimes 
been found in unsanctified ones! Yea, so strong may this false assurance 
be, that they dare boldly venture to go to the judgient-seat of God, and 
there defend it. Doth the Spirit of God fill the heart of the assured be- 
liever with joy unspeakable, and full of glory, giving them, through faith, 
a prelibation or foretaste of heaven itself, in those first-fruits of it? How 
near to this comes what the apostle supposes may be found in apostates 
Flavel's Husbandry Spiritualized, chap. xii. 
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the disciple above his Lord. It is enough for the disciple, 
who is most privileged in this world, to be as his Master. 
Fourthly, He who has a false hope, has not that sight of 
his own corruptions which the saint has. A true Chris- 
tian has ten times so much to do with his heart and its 
corruptions, as a hypocrite. The sins of his heart and 
practice appear to him in their awfal blackness ; they look 
dreadful: and it often appears a very mysterious thing, 
that any grace can be consistent with such corruption, or 
should be in such a heart. But a false hope hides cor- 
ruption, covers it all over, and the hypocrite looks clean 
and bright in his own eyes. 

There are two sorts of hypocrites: one such as are de- 
ceived with their outward morality and external religion ; 
maany of whom are professed Arminians, in the doctrine of 
justification : and the other, such as are deceived with false 
discoveries and elevations. These last often cry down 
works and men’s own righteousness, and talk much of free 
grace ; but at the same time make a righteousness of their 
discoveries and humiliation, and exalt themselves to 
heaven with them. These two kinds of hypocrites Mr. 
Shepard, in his exposition of the Parable of the Ten Virzins, 
distinguishes by the names of legal and evangelical hypo- 
crites ; and often speaks of the latter as the worst. And it 
is evident, that the latter are commonly by far the most 
confident in their hope, and are with the most difficulty 
brought off from it. 1 have scarcely known an instance 
of such an one that has been undeceived. The chief 
grounds of the confidence of many of them, are impulses 
and supposed revelations, (sometimes with texts of Scrip- 
ture, and sometimes without,) like what many of late have 
had concerning future events. These impulses about their 
good estate they call the witness of the Spirit; entirely 
misunderstanding the nature of the witness of the Spirit, as 
I shall show hereafter. Those who have had visions and 
impulses about other things, have generally had such 
things as they are desirous and fond of, revealed to them : 
and no wonder that persons who give heed to such things, 
have the same sort of visions or impressions about their 
own eternal salvation. Why may they not suppose a re~ 
velation made to them, that their sins are forgiven them, 
that their names are written in tne book of life, that they 
are in high favour with God, &c. and especially when they 
earnestly seek, expect, and wait for evidence of their elec- 
tion and salvation this way, as the surest and most glorious 
evidence of it? Neither is it any wonder, that when they 
have such a supposed revelation of their good estate, it 
raises in them the highest degree of confidence of it. It is 
found by abundant experience, that those who are led 
away by impulses and imagined revelations, are extremely 
confident. They suppose, that the great Jenovan has de- 
clared these and those things to them; and having his im- 
mediate testimony, a strong confidence is the highest 
virtue. Hence they are bold to say, I know this or that ; 
—I know certainly ;—I am as sure as that I have a being, 
and the like: and they despise all argument and inquiry 
into the case. And it is easy to be accounted for, that im- 
pressions and impulses about that which is so pleasing, so 
suiting their self-love and pride, as their being the dear 
children of God, should make them strongly confident : 
especially when, with their impulses and revelations, they 
have Hah affections, which they take to be the most emi- 
nent exercises of grace. J have known several persons, 
who have had a fond desire of something of a temporal 
nature, through a violent passion that has possessed them ; 
they have earnestly wished it should come to pass, and 
have met with many discouragements in it; but at last 
have had an impression, or supposed revelation, that they 
should obtain what they sought. They have looked upon 
this as a sure promise from the Most High, which has 
made them most ridiculously confident, against all man- 
ner of reason to convince them to the contrary, and all 
events working against them. And nothing hinders, but 
that persons who are seeking their salvation may be de- 


* Mr. Shepard speaks of it, ‘‘ as a presumptuous peace, that is not inter- 
rupted and broke by evil works.’’ And says, that ‘ the spirit will sigh, and 
notsing, in that bosom, whence corrupt dispositions and passions break out.” 
And that, “* though men in such frames may scem to maintain the consola- 
tion of the eas and not suspect their hypocrisy, under pretence of trust- 
ing the Lord's mercy; yet they cannot avoid the ‘ condemnation of the 
world.’ Parable of the Ten Virgins, Part I. p. 139, 
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ceived by the like delusive impressions, and be made con- 
fident the same way. 

The confidence of many of this sort, whom that Mr. 
Shepard calls evangelical hypocrites, is like the confidence 
of some mad men, who think they are kings: they will 
maintain it against all manner of reason and evidence. 
And in one sense, it is much more immovable than a truly 
gracious assurance ; a true assurance is not upheld, but by 
the soul being kept in a holy frame, and grace maintained 
in lively exercise. If the actings of grace do much decay 
in the Christian, and he falls into a lifeless frame, he loses 
his assurance: but this confidence of hypocrites will not 
be shaken by sin; they (at least some of them) will main- 
tain their boldness in their hope, in the most corrupt 
frames and wicked ways; which is a sure evidence of their 
delusion.* 5 

And here I cannot but observe, that there are certain 
doctrines often preached to the people, which need to be 
delivered, with more caution and explanation than they 
frequently are ; for as they are by many understood, they 
tend greatly to establish this delusion and fulse confidence 
of hypocrites. The doctrines I speak of are those of Chris- 
tians living by faith, not by sight: their giving glory to 
God, by trusting him in the dark ; living upon Christ, and 
not fo experiences; not making their good frames the 


foundation of their faith. These are excellent and import- 


ant doctrines indeed, rightly understood, but corrupt and 
destructive, as many understand them. The Scripture 
speaks of our living or walking by faith, and not by sight, 
in no other way than these, viz. When we are governed by 
arespect to eternal things, which are the objects of faith, 
and are not seen, and not by a respect to temporal things, 
which are seen ; when we believe things revealed, that we 
never saw with bodily eyes ; and also exercise faith in the 
promise of future things, without yet seeing or enjoying the 
things promised, or knowing the way how they can be ful- 
filled. This will be easily evident to any one that looks 
over the Scriptures, which speak of faith in opposition to 
sight + But this doctrine, as it is understood by many, is, 
that Christians ought firmly to believe and trust in Christ, 
without spiritual] light; even although they are in a dark, 
dead frame, and for the present, have no spiritual expe- 
riences or discoveries. It is truly the duty of those who 
are thus in darkness to come out of darkness into light, and 
to believe. But that they should confidently believe and 
trust, while they yet remain without spiritual light or sight, 
is an antiscriptural and absurd doctrine. 

The Scripture is ignorant of any such faith in Christ of 
the operation of God, that is not founded in a spiritual 
sight of Christ. That believing on Christ, which accom- 
panies a title to everlasting life, is a seezng the Son, and be- 
lieving on him, John vi. 40. True faith in Christ is never 
exercised, any further than persons behold as in a glass the 
gory of the Lord, and have the know/edge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. ui. 18. and iv. 6. 
They into whose minds the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ, who is the image of God, does not shine, they believe 
not, 2 Cor. iv. 4. That faith, which is without spiritual 
light, is not the faith of the children of the light and of the 
day; but the presumption of the children of darkness. 
And therefore to press and urge them to believe, without 
any spiriual light or sight, tends greatly to help forward 
the delusions of the prince of darkness. Men not only 
cannot exercise faith without some spiritual light, but they 
can exercise faith only just in such proportion as they have . 
spiritual light. Men will trust in God no further than they 
know him: and they cannot be in the exercise of faith in 
him, further than they have a sight of his fulness and faith- 
fulness iv exercise. Nor can they have the exercise of trust 
in God, any further than they are ina gracious frame. They 
that are in a dead carnal frame, doubtless ought to trust in 
God ; because that would be the same thing as coming out 
of their bad frame, and turning to God : but to exhort men 
confidently to trust in God, and so hold up their hope and 


Dr. Ames speaks of it as a thing, by which the peace of a wicked man 
may be distinguished from the peace of a godly man, ‘* that the peace of a 
wicked man continues, whether he performs the duties of piety and righte- 
ousness or no; provided those crimes are avoided that appear horrid to 
nature itself.’ Cases of Conscience, lib. ITT. chap. vii. 

t As 2 Cor. iv. 18, and v.7. Heb. xi. 1, 8, 13,17, 27, 29. Rom. viii. 24 
John xx. 29, 
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peace, though they are not in a gracious frame, and con- 
tinue still to be so, is the same thing, in effect, as to ex- 
hort them confidently to trust in God, but not with a gra- 
cious trust: and what is that but a wicked presumption ? 
It is just as impossible for men to have a strong or lively 
trust in God, when they have no lively exercises of grace, 
or sensible christian experiences, as it is for them to be 
im the lively exercises of grace, without the exercises of 
grace ! 

_It is true, that it is the duty of God’s people to trust in 
him when in darkness, even though they remain still in 
darkness, in one sense, viz. when the aspects of his provi- 
dence are dark, and look as though God had forsaken them, 
and did not hear their prayers. Many clouds gather, many 
enemies surround them with a formidable aspect, threaten- 
Ing to swallow them up, and all events of providence seem 
to be against them. All circumstances seem to render the 
promise of God difficult to be fulfilled, but he must be 
trusted out of sight, 7. e. when we cannot see which way it 
is possible for him to fulfil his word. Every thing but 
God’s mere word makes it look unlikely, so that if per- 
sons believe, they must hope against hope. Thus the an- 
cient patriarchs, and thus the psalmist, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, and the apostle Paul, 
gave glory to God by trusting him in darkness. We have 
many instances of such a glorious, victorious faith in the 
eleventh of the Hebrews. But how different a thing is this, 
from trusting in God, without spiritual sight, and being at 
the same time in a dead and carnal frame ! 

Spiritual light may be let into the soul in one way, 
when it is not in another; and so there is such a thing as 
the saints trusting in God, and also knowing their good 
estate, when they are destitute of some kinds of expe- 
rience. For instance, they may have clear views of God’s 
all-sufficiency and faithfulness, and so may confidently 
trust in him, and know that they are his children; and 
yet not have those clear and sweet ideas of his love, as 
at other times. Thus it was with Christ himself in his 
last passion. They may also have views of God’s sove- 
reignty, holiness, and all-sufficiency, enabling them quietly 
to submit to him, and to exercise a sweet and most en- 
cosraging hope in his fulness, when they are not satisfied 
of their own good estate. But how different things are 
these, from confidently trusting in God, without spiritual 
light or experience ! ; 

Those who thus insist on persons’ living by faith, when 
they have no experience, and are in very bad frames, are 
also very absurd in their notions of faith. What they 
mean by faith is, believing that they are in a good estate. 
Ifence they count it a dreadful sin for them to doubt of 
their state, whatever frames they are in, and whatever 
wicked things they do, because it is the great and heinous 
sin of unbelief; and he is the best man, and ge most 
honour upon God, that maintains his hope of his good 
esta’e the most confidently and immovably, when he has 
the least light or experience ; that is to say, when he is in 
the worst frame and way; because forsooth, that it is a 
sign that he is strong in faith, giving glory to God, and 
against hope believes in hope. But from what Bible do 
they learn this notion of faith, that it isa man’s confidently 
believing that he is in a good estate?* If this be faith, 
the Pharisees had faith in an eminent degree ; some of 
whom Christ teaches, committed the unpardonable sin 
against the Holy Ghost. The Scripture represents faith, 
as that by which men are brought into a good estate ; and 
therefore it cannot be the same thing, as believing that 
they are already in a good estate. To suppose that faith 
consists in persons’ believing that they are in a good estate, 
is in effect the same thing, as to suppose that faith consists 
in a person’s believing that he has faith, or in believing 
that he believes ! . ; 

Indeed persons’ doubting of their good estate, may in 
several respects arise frm unbelief. Tt may be from un- 
belief, or because they have so little faith, that they have 
so little evidence of their good estate. If they had more 


td) not know that they are godly, by believing that they are 
‘odly. bac gle many things il faith, Heb. xi. 3. By faith we under- 
stand that the worlds were made by the word of God, Faith is the evi- 
dence of things not seen, Heb. xi. 1. Thus men know the Trinity of 
ersons of the Godhead; that Jesus Christ is the Son of God ; that he that 
elieves in him will have eternal life; the resurrection of the dead. And 
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experience of the actings of faith, and so more experience 
of the exercise of grace, they would have clearer evidence 
that their state was good ; and so their doubts would be 
removed. And their doubting of their state may be from 
unbelief thus, when though there be many things that are 
ave evidences of a work of grace in them, yet they 

oubt very much whether they are really in a state of 
favour with God, because it is they, those that are so un- 
worthy, and have done so much to provoke God to anger 
against them. Their doubts in such a case arise from 
unbelief, as they arise from want of a sufficient sense of; 
and reliance on, the infinite riches of God’s grace, and the 
sufficiency of Christ for the chief of sinners. They may 
also be from unbelief, when they doubt of their state, be- 
cause of the mystery of God’s dealings with them. They 
are not able to reconcile such dispensations with God’s 
favour to them. Some doubt whether they have any 
interest in the promises, because from the aspect of provi- - 
dence, they appear so unlikely to be fulfilled; the diffi- 
culties in the way are so many and great. Such doubting 
arises from want of dependence upon God’s almighty 
power, and his knowledge and wisdom, as infinitely above 
theirs. But yet, in such persons their unbelief, and their 
doubting of their state, are not the same thing; though 
one arises from the other. 

Persons may be greatly to blame for doubting of their 
state, on such grounds as these; and they may be to 
blame, that they have no more grace, and no more of its 
present exercises, to be an evidence to them of the good- 
ness of their state. Men are doubtless to blame for being 
in a dead, carnal frame; but when they are in such a 
frame, and have no sensible experience of the exercises of 
grace, but on the contrary, are very much under the pre- 
valence of their lusts, and an unchristian spirit, they are 
not to blame for doubting of their state. It is as impos- 
sible, in the nature of things, that a holy and christian 
hope should be kept alive in its clearness and strength, in 
such circumstances, as it is to keep the light in the room, 
when the candle that gives it is put out; or to maintain 
the bright sunshine in the air, when the sun is gone down. 
Distant experiences, when darkened by present prevailing 
lust and corruption, will never keep alive a gracious con- 
fidence and assurance. If the one prevail, the other 
sickens and decays upon it. Does any one attempt to 
nourish and strengthen a little child by repeated blows on 
the head with ahammer? Nor is it at all to be lamented, 
that persons doubt of their state in such circumstances ; 
but on the contrary, it is desirable and every way best 
that they should. It is agreeable to that wise and merciful 
constitution of things which God hath established. For 
so hath God constituted things, in his dispensations to- 
wards his own people, that when their dore decays, and 
the exercises of it become weak, feur should arise. They 
need fear then to restrain them from sin, to excite them 
to care for the good of their souls, and so to stir them up 
to watchfulness and diligence in religion. But God hath 
so ordered, that when /ove rises, and is in vigorous exer- 
cise, then fear should vanish, and be driven away ; for 
then they need it not, having a higher and more excellent 
principle in exercise, to restrain them from sin, and stir 
them up to duty. No other principles will ever make 
men conscientious, but one of these two, fear or love: and 
therefore, if one of these should not prevail as the other 
decayed, God’s people when fallen into dead and carnal 
frames, when love is asleep, would be lamentably exposed 
indeed. Hence, God has wisely ordained, that these two 
opposite principles of love and fear, should rise and fall, 
like the two opposite scales of a balance; when one rises 
the other sinks. Light and darkness unavoidably succeed 
each other ; if light prevail so much does darkness cease, 
and no more; and if light decay, so much does darkness 
prevail. So it is in the heart of a child of God; if divine 
love decay and fall asleep, and lust prevail, the light and 


joy of hope goes out, and dark fear arises ; and if, on the 


contrary, divine dove prevail, and come into lively exercise, 


if God should tell a saint that he has grace, he might know it by believing 
the word of God. But it is not this way, that godly men do know that they 
have grace. It is not revealed in the word, and the Spirit of God doth not 
testify it to particular persons.” Stoddart’s Nature of Saving Conversion 


p. 83, 84. 
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this brings in the brightness of hope, and drives away 
black lust and fear with it. Love is the spirit of adoption, 
or the childlike principle; if that slumbers, men fall 
under fear, which is the spirit of bondage, or the servile 
principle: and so on the contrary. And if love, or the 
spirit of adoption, be carried to a great height, it quite 
drives away all fear, and gives full assurance ; 1 John iv. 
18. “There is no fear in love, but perfect love casteth out 
fear.” These two opposite principles of lust and holy 
love, bring fear or hope into the hearts of God’s children, 
just in proportion as they prevail; that is, when left to 
their own natural influence, without something adventitious 
or accidental intervening ; as the distemper of melancholy, 
doctrinal ignorance, prejudices of education, wrong in- 
struction, false principles, peculiar temptations, &c. —. 

Fear is cast out by the Spirit of God, no other way than 
by the prevailing of love: nor is it ever maintained by his 
Spirit, but when love is asleep. At such a time, in vain 
is all the saint’s self-examinations, and poring on past ex- 

erience, in order to establish his peace, and get assurance. 
‘or it is contrary to the nature of things, as God hath consti- 
tuted them, that he should have assurance at such a time. 

They therefore directly thwart God’s wise and gracious 
constitution of things, who exhort others to be confident 
in their hope, when in dead frames; under a notion of 
living by fuith, and not by sight, and trusting God in the 
dark, and living upon Christ, and not upon experiences ; 
and who warn them not to doubt of their good estate, lest 
they should be guilty of the dreadful sin of unbelief. It 
has a direct tendency to establish the most presumptuous 
hypocrites, and to prevent their ever calling their state in 
question, how much soever wickedness rages—reigns in 
their hearts, and prevails in their lives—under a notion of 
honouring God, by hoping against hope, and confidently 
trusting in God, when things look very dark. And, 
doubtless, vast has been the mischief that has been done 
this way. 

Persons cannot be said to forsake Christ, and live on 
their experiences, merely because they use them as evi- 
dences of grace ; for there are no other evidences that they 
can take. But then may persons be said to live upon 
their experiences, when they make a righteousness of them ; 
and when, instead of keeping their eye on God’s glory, 
and Christ’s excellency, they turn it on themselves. ‘They 
entertain their minds by viewing their own attainments, 
their high experiences, and the great things they have met 
with, which are brrght and_ beautiful in their own eyes. 
They are rich and increased with goods in their own ap- 
prehensions, and think that God has as admiring an esteem 
of them, on the same account, as they have of themselves. 
This is living on experiences, and not on Christ; and is 
more abominable in the sight of God, than the gross im- 
moralities of those who make no pretences to religion. 
But this is a far different thing from improving experi- 
ences as evidences of an interest in a glorious Redeemer. 


SECT. XII. 


Nothing can be certainly concluded concerning the nature 


of religious affections, that the relations persons give of 


them, are very affecting. 


Tue true saints have not such a spirit of discerning, that 
they can certainly determine who are godly, and who are 
not. For though they know experimentally what true re- 
ligion is, in the internal exercises of it; yet these are what 


* “Men may have the knowledge of their own conversion; the know- 
ledge that other men have of it is uncertain ; because no man can look into 
the heart of another, and see the workings of grace there.” Stoddard’s Na- 
ture of Saving Conversion, chap. xv. at the beginning. 

t Mr. Stoddard observes, That ‘all visible signs are common to con- 
verted and unconverted men; and a relation of experiences, among the 
rest... Appeal to the Learned, p. 75. 

“ O how hard is it for the eye of man to discern betwixt chaff and wheat! 
and how many upright hearts are now censured, whom God will clear! 
how many false hearts are now approved, whom God will condemn! Men 
ordinarily have no convictive proofs, but only probable symptoms; which 
at most beget but a conjectural knowledge of another's state. And they 
that shall peremptorily judge either way, may possibly wrong the genera- 
tion of the upright, or on the other side, absolve and justify the wicked. And 
truly, considering what hath been said, it is no wonder that dangerous 
mistakes are so frequently made in this matter.” Flavel’s Husbandry 
Spiritualized, chap. xii. 
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they can neither feel nor see, in the heart of another.* 
There is nothing in others, that comes within their view, 
but outward manifestations and appearances; but the 
Scripture plainly intimates, that this way of judging what 
is in men by outward appearances is at best uncertain, 
and liable to deceit: 1 Sam. xvi. 7. “The Lord seeth not 
as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” Isa. xi. 3. “ He 
shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove 
after the herar of his ears.”+ They commonly are but 
poor judges and dangerous counsellors in soul cases, who 
are quick and peremptory in determining persons’ states, 
vaunting themselves in their extraordinary faculty of dis- 
cerning and distinguishing, in these great affairs ; as though 
all was openand clear to them. They betray one of these 
three things; either that they have had but little experi- 
ence; or are persons of a weak judgment; or that they 
have a great degree of pride and self-confidence, and so 
ignorance of themselves. Wise and experienced men will 
proceed with great caution in such an affair. pM 
When there are many probable appearances of piety in 
others, it is the duty of the saints to receive them cordially 
into their charity, to love, and rejoice in them, as their 
brethren in Christ Jesus. But yet the best of men may be 
deceived, when the appearances seem to them exceeding 
fair and bright, even so as entirely to gain their charity, 
and conquer their hearts. It has been a common thing in 
the church of God, for bright professors, received as 
eminent among the saints, to fall away and come to 
nothing.t And this we need not wonder at, if we consider 
the things already observed ; things which may appear in 
men who are altogether graceless. Nothing hinders but 
that al/ these things may meet together in men, and yet 
they be without a spark of grace in their hearts. They may 
have religious affections of many kinds together; they 
may have a sort of affection towards Ged, that bears a 
great resemblance of real love to him. They may havea 
kind of love to the brethren, great appearances of admira- 
tion of God’s perfections and works, sorrow for sin 
reverence, submission, self-abasement, gratitude, joy, re- 
ligious longings, and zeal for the interest of religion and the 
good of souls. These affections may come after great 
awakenings and convictions of conscience ; and there may 
be great appearances of a work of humiliation. Counter 
feit love and joy, and other affections, may seem to follow 
one another, just in the same order that is commonly ob- 
servable in the holy affections of true converts. And these 
religious affections may be carried to a great height, may 
cause abundance of tears, yea, may overcome the nature of 
those who are the subjects of them, and may make them 
affectionate, fervent, and fluent in speaking of the things of 
God, and dispose them to be abundant in it. They may 
have many sweet texts of Scripture, and precious promises, 
brought with great impression on their minds; and their 
affections may dispose them, with their mouths, to praise 
and glorify God in a very ardent manner, and fervently to 
call upon others to praise him, exclaiming against their 
unworthiness, and extolling free grace. They may, more- 
over, dispose them to abound in the external duties of 
religion, such as prayer, hearing the word preached, sing- 
ing, and religious conference; and these things attended 
with a great resemblance of christian assurance in its 
greatest height, when the saints mount on eagles’ wings, 
above all darkness and doubting. I think it has been 
made plain, that there may be all these things, and yet 
nothing more than the common influences of the Spirit of 
God, joined with the delusions of Satan, and a wicked, 


t ‘ Be not offended, if you see great cedars fall, stars fall from heaven, 
great professors die and decay: do not think they be all such: do not think 
that the elect shall fall. Truly, some are such that when they fall, one 
would think a man truly sanctified might fall away, as the Arminians 
think; 1 John ii. 19. They were not of ws. I speak this, because the Lord 
is shaking; and I look for great apostacies: for God is trying all his 
friends, through all the christian world. In Germany what profession was 
there! who would have thought it? The Lord who delights to manifest 
that openly, which was hid secretly, sends a sword and they fall.’ She- 
pard’s Parab, Part I. p. 118, 119. 

“The saints may approve thee, and God condemns thee; Rev. iii. 1. 
Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead. Men may say, There 
is a true Nathanicl; and God may say, There is a self-cozening Pharisee. 
Reader, thou hast heard of Judas and Demas, of Ananias and Sapphira, of 
Hymeneus and Philetus, once renowned and famous professors, and thou 
hast heard how they proved at last.” Flavel’s Touchstone of Sincerity, 
chap. ii. sect. 5, 
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deceitful heart. To which I may add, that all these 
things may be attended with a sweet natural temper, a 
good doctrinal knowledge of religion, a long acquaintance 
with the saints’ way of expressing their affections and ex- 
periences, and a natural ability and subtlety in accommo- 
dating their expressions and manner of speaking to the 
dispositions and notions of the hearers, with a taking 
decency of expression and behaviour, formed by a good 
education. How great therefore may the resemblance be, 
as to all outward expressions and appearances, between a 
hypocrite and a true saint! Doubtless, it is the glorious 
rerogative of the omniscient God, as the great searcher of 
earts, to be able well to separate between these sheep 
and goats. And what an indecent self-exaltation and 
arrogance is it, in poor fallible dark mortals, to pretend, 
that they can determine and know, who are really sincere 
and upright before God, and who are not. ; 
_ Many seem to lay great weight on that, and to suppose 
it to be what may determine them with respect to others’ 
real piety, when they not only tell a plausible story, but 
when, in giving an account of their experiences, they make 
such a representation, and speak after such a manner, that 
they fee/ their talk ; that is to say, when their talk seems 
to harmonize with their own experience, and their hearts 
are touched, affected, and delighted, by what they hear 
them say, and drawn out by it in dear love to them. But 
there is not that certainty in such things, and that full de- 
pendence to be laid upon them which many imagine. A 
true saint greatly delights in holiness; it is a most beau- 
tiful thing in his eyes; and God’s work, in savingly re- 
newing and making holy and happy a poor perishing soul, 
appears to him a most glorious work. No wonder, there- 
fore, that his heart is touched, and greatly affected, when 
he hears another give a probable account of this work, 
wrought on his own heart, and when he sees in him pro- 
bable appearances of holiness; whether those pleasing 
appearances have any thing real to answer them, or no. 
And if he use the same words, which are commonly used 
to express the affections of true saints, and tell of many 
things following one another in an order agreeable to the 
method of another’s experience, and also speak freely and 
holdly, and with an air of assurance; no wonder that the 
other thinks his experiences harmonize with his own. And 
if besides all this, in giving his relation, he speak with 
much affection; and above all, if in speaking he show 
much affection, such affection as the Galatians did to the 
apostle Paul; these things will naturally have a powerful 
influence to affect and draw his hearer’s heart, and open 
wide the doors of his charity towards him. David speaks 
as one who had felt Ahithophel’s talk, and had once a 
sweet savour and relish of it. And therefore exceeding 
great was his surprise and disappointment, when he fell ; 
it was almost too much for him. Psal. lv. 12—14. “ It 
was not an enemy—then I could have borne it ;—but it 
was thou, a man, mine equal, my guide, and mine ac- 
quaintance: we took sweet counsel together, and walked 
unto the house of God in company.” 

It is with professors of religion, especially such as be- 
come so in a time of an outpouring of the Spirit of God, 
as it is with the blossoms in the spring ;* there are vast 
numbers of blossoms upon the trees, which all look fair 
and promising; but yet very many of them never come to 
any thing. Many, in a little time, wither, drop off, and 
rot under the trees. Indeed, for a while, they look as 
beautifel and gav as others; and not only so, but smell 
sweet, and send forth a pleasant odour; so that we cannot 
certainly distinguish those blossoms which have in them 
that secret virtue which will afterwards appear in the fruit. 
We cannot tell which of them have that inward solidity 
and strength which shall enable them to bear, and cause 
them to be perfected by the hot summer sun that will dry 
up the others. It is the mature fruit, which comes. after- 
wards, and not the beautiful colours and smell of the 
blossom, that we must judge by. So new converts, pro- 
fessedly so, in their talk about religious things, may ap- 

ear fair, and be very savoury, and the saints may think 
they talk feelingly. They may relish their talk, and ima- 


#* A time of outpouring of the Spirit of God, reviving religion, and pro- 
ducing the pleasant appearances of it, in new conyerts, isin Scripture com- 
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gine they perceive a divine savour in it; and yet all may 
come to nothing. 

It is strange how hardly men are brought to be content- 
ed with the rules and directions Christ has given them, but 
they must needs go by other rules of their own inventing 
that seem to them wiser and better. I know of no direc- 
tions or counsels which Christ ever delivered more plainly, 
than the rules he has given to guide us in our judging of 
others’ sincerity ; viz. that we should judge of the tree 
chiefly by the fruit. Yet this, it seems, will not do; but 
other ways are found out, which are imagined to be more 
distinguishing and certain. And woful have been the 
mischievous consequences of this arrogant setting up of 
men’s wisdom, above the wisdom of Christ. I believe 
many saints have gone much out of the way of Christ’s 
word, in this respect: and some of them have been chas- 
tised with whips, and (1 had almost said) scorpions, to 
bring them back again. But many things which have 
lately appeared, and do now appear, may convince us, that 
ordinarily those who have gone farthest this way—that 
have been most highly conceited of their faculty of dis- 
cerning, and have appeared most forward, peremptorily 
and suddenly to determine the state of men’s souls—have 
been hypocrites, who have known nothing of true religion. 

In the parable of the wheat and tares, it is said, Matt. 
xili. 26. “ When the blade was sprung up, and brought 
forth fruit, then appeared the tares also.” As though the 
tares were not discerned, nor distinguishable from the 
wheat, unti! then, as Mr. Flavel observes ;+ who mentions 
it as an observation of Jerome’s, that wheat and tures are 
so much alile, until the blade of the wheat comes to bring 


forth the ear, that it ts next to impossible to distinguish 


them. And then, Mr. Vlavel adds, “ How difficult soever 
it be to discern the difference between wheat and tares ; 
yet doubtless the eye of sense can much easier discrimi- 
nate them, than the most quick and piercing eye of man 
can discern the difference between special and common 
grace. For all saving graces in the saints, have their coun- 
terfeits in hypocrites; there are similar works in those, 
which a spiritual and very judicious eve may easily mis- 
take for the saving and genuine effects of a sanctifying 
spirit.” 

ene it is the ear or the fruit which distinguishes the 
wheat from the tares, so this is the true Szbboleth, that he 
who stands as judge at the passages of Jordan, makes use 
of to distinguish those that shall pass over Jordan into 
the true Canaan, from those that should be slain at the 
passages. For the Hebrew word Shibboleth, signifies an 
ear of corn. And perhaps the more full pronunciation of 
Jephthah’s friends, Shzbboleth, may represent a full ear 
with fruit in it, tvpifying the fruits of the friends of Christ, 
the anti-type of Jephthah; and the more lean pronunci- 
ation of the Ephraimites, his enemies, may represent their 
empty ears, typifying the show of religion in hypocrites, 
without substance and fruit. This is agreeable to the doc- 
trine we are abundantly taught in Scripture, viz. That he 
who is set to judge those that pass through death, whether 
they have a right to enter into the heavenly Canaan or no, 
or whether they should not be slain, will judge every man 
according to his works. 

We seem to be taught the same things, by the rules 
given for the priest’s discerning of the leprosy. In many 
cases it was impossible for the priest to determine whether 
a man had the leprosy, or whether he were clean, by the 
most narrow inspection of the appearances upon him, until 
he had waited to see what the appearances would come to, 
and had shut up the person who showed himself, one 
seven days after another; and when he judged, he was to 
determine by the hair, which grew out of the spot that was 
showed him, which was as it were the fruit that it brought 
forth. 

And here, before I finish what I have to say under this 
head, I would say something to a strange notion some have 
of late been led away with, of certainly knowing the good 
estate that others are in—as though it were immediately 
revealed to them from heaven—by their love flowing out 
to them in an extraordinary manner. They argue thus, 


ared to this very thing, viz. the spring-season, when the benign influences 
uF the heavens cause the blossoms to put forth. Cant. ii. 11, 12. 
+ Husbandry Spiritualized, chap. xil. 
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that their love, being very sensible and great, may he cer- 
tainly known by them who feel it, to be a true christian 
love: and if it be a true christian love, the rap of God 
must be the author of it: and inasmuch as the Spirit of 
God—who knows certainly whether others are the children 
of God or no, and is a Spirit of truth—is pleased, by an 
uncommon influence upon them, to cause their love to 
flow out, in an extraordinary manner, towards such a 
person, as a child of God; it must needs be, that this im- 
fallible Spirit, who deceives none, knows that that person 
is a child of God. But such persons might be convinced 
of the falseness of their reasoning, if they would consider 
whether or no it be not their duty, and what God expressly 
requires of them, to love those as the children of God, who 
they think are the children of God, and of whom they 
have no reason to think otherwise, from all that they can 
see in them, though God, who searches the hearts, knows 
them not to be his children. If it be their duty, then it is 
good, and the want of it sin; and therefore, the Spirit of 
God may be the author of it. Surely, the Spirit of God, 
without being a spirit of falsehood, may in such a case 
assist a person to do his duty, and keep him from sin. 
But then, they argue from the uncommon degree and spe- 
cial manner, 1n which their love flows out to the person ; 
which they think the Spirit of God never would cause, if 
he did not know the object to be a child of God. But 
then I would ask them, whether or no it is not their duty 
to love all such as they are bound to think are the children 
of God, from all that they can see in them, to a very great 
degree, though God, from other things which he sees, 
knows them not to be so. It is men’s duty to love all 
whom they are bound in charity to look upon as the chil- 
dren of God, with a vastly dearer affection than they com- 
monly do. As we ought to love Christ to the utmost 
capacity of our nature, so it is our duty to love those who 
we think are so nearand dear to him as his members, with 
an exceeding dear affection, a3 Christ has loved us; and 
therefore it is sin in us not to love them so. We ought 
to pray to God that he would by his Spirit keep us from 
sin, and enable us to do our duty : and may not his Spirit 
answer our prayers, and enable us to do our duty, nm a 
pec instance, without lying? If he cannot, then the 
pirit of God is bound not to help his people to do their 
duty in some instances, because he cannot do it without 
being a spirit of falsehood. But surely God is so far a 
sovereign, that he may enable us to do our duty when he 
pleases, and on what occasion he pleases. When persons 
think others are his children, God may have other ends in 
causing their exceedingly endeared love to flow out to 
them, besides revealing to them whether their opinion of 
them be right or no. May he not have that merciful end 
in it, to enable them to do their duty, and to keep them 
from that dreadful, infinite evil,sin? And will they say, God 
shall not show them that mercy in such a case?” If I am 
at a distance from home, and hear, that in my absence my 
house is burnt, but my family have, in some extraordinary 
manner, all escaped the flames; and every thing in the 
circumstances of the story, as I hear it, makes it appear 
very credible; would it not be sin in me, in such a case, 
not to feel a very great degree of gratitude to God, though 
the story in fact be not true? And is not God so 
sovereign, that he may, if he please, on that occasion, 
enable me to do my duty in a much further degree than I 
used to do it, and yet not incur the charge of deceitfulness, 

in confirming a falsehood ? 
It is exceeding manifest, that a mistake may be the 
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occision of a gracious exercise, and consequently a gracious 
influence of the Spirit of God, by Rom. xiv. 6. “ He that 
eateth to the Lord, he eateth, and giveth God thanks ; and 
he that eateth not to the Lord, he eateth not, and giveth 
God thanks.” The apostle is speaking of those who, 
through erroneous and needless scruples, avoided eating 
legally unclean meats. By this it is very evident, that 
there may be true exercises of grace, a true respect ¢o the 
Lord, and particularly a true thankfulness, which may be 
occasioned by an erroneous judgment and practice. And 
consequently, an error may be the occasion of those truly 
holy exercises that are from the infallible ae of God. 
And if so, it is certainly too much for us to determine, to 
how great a degree the Spirit of God may give this holy 
exercise on such an occasion. 

This notion, of certainly discerning another’s state by 
love flowing out, is not only not founded on reason or 
Scripture, but it is anti-scriptural, against the rules of 
Scripture ; which—without saying a word of any such way 
of judging the state of others as this—direct_us to judge 
chiefly by the /rwits that are seen in them. The doctrines 
of Scripture plainly teach us, that the state of others, to- 
wards God, cannot be known by us, as in Rev. u. 17. 
“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the Aidden 
manna, and I will give him a white stone, and in the 
stone a new name written, which no man knoweth, saving 
he that receiveth it.’ And Rom. ii. 29. “He is a Jew, 
which is one inwardly ; and circumcision is that of the 
heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter, whose praise is 
not of men, but of God.” By this last expression, whose 
praise is not of men, but of Goi, the apostle has respect to 
the insufficiency of men to judge concerning him, whether 
he be inwardly a Jew or no. They could easily see by 
outward marks, whether men were outwardly Jews, but it 
belongs to God alone to givea determining voice, respect- 
ing their inward state. This is confirmed by the same 
apostle’s use of the phrase in 1 Cor. iv. 5. “ Therefore judge 
nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who both 
will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will 
make manifest the counsels of the hearts : and then shall 
every man have praise of God.” The apostle, in the two 
foregoing verses, says, “ But with me it is a very small 
thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judg- 
ment: yea, I judge not mine own self. For I know 
nothing by myself, yet am I not hereby justified : but he 
that judgeth me is the Lord.” It is further confirmed, 
because the apostle, in this second chapter to the Romans, 
directs his speech especially to those who had a high con- 
ceit of their own holiness, made their boast of God, were 
confident of their own power of discerning, that they knew 
God’s will, and approved the things which were excellent, 
or tried the things that differ, (as in the margin, v. 18.) 
“They were confident that they were guides of the blind, 
and a light to them which are in darkness, instructors of 
the foolish, teachers of babes :” and so took upon them to 
judye others. (See ver. 1 and 17—20.) 

And how arrogant must their notion be, who imagine 
they can certainly know others’ godliness, when that great 
apostle Peter pretends not to say any more concerning 
Sylvanus, than that he was a faithful brother, as he sup- 

osed! 1 Pet. v. 12. Though this Sylvanus appears to 

ave been a very eminent minister of Christ, an evangelist, 
a famous light in God’s church at that day, and an intimate 
companion of the apostles. (See 2 Cor. i. 19. 1 Thess. 
1. 1. and 2 Thess. i. 1.) 


PART III. 


SHOWING WHAT ARE DISTINGUISHING SIGNS OF TRULY GRACIOUS AND HOLY AFFECTIONS. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


I come now to take notice of some things, wherein those 
affections that are spiritual and gracious, differ from those 
that are not so—But before I proceed directly to the dis- 


tinguishing characters, I would previously mention some 
things which I desire may be observed, concerning the 
marks T shall lay down. ~ 

1. I-am far from undertaking to give such signs of 
gracious affections, as shall be sufficient to enable any 


“INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


certainly to distinguish true affections from false in others ; 
or to determine positively which of their neighbours are 
true eee and which are hypocrites. In so doing, I 
should be guilty of that arrogance which I have been con- 
demning. It is plain that Christ has given rules to all 
Christians, to enable them to judge of those professors of 
religion, with whom they are concerned, so far as is neces- 
sary for their own safety, and to prevent their being led 
Into a snare by false teachers, and false pretenders to 
religion. It is also beyond doubt, that the Scriptures 
abound with rules, which may be very serviceable to 
ministers, in counselling and conducting souls committed 
to their care, in things appertaining to their spiritual and 
eternal state. Yet it is also evident, that it was never 
God’s design to give us any rules, by which we may cer- 
tainly know, who of our fellow-professors are his, and to 
make a full and clear separation between sheep and goats. 
On the contrary, it was God’s design to reserve this to 
himself, as his prerogative. And therefore no such distin- 
guishing signs as shall enable Christians or ministers to do 
this, are ever to be expected to the world’s end: for no more 
is ever to be expected from any signs found in the word of 
God, or gathered from it, than Christ designed them for. 

' 2. No such signs are to be expected, that shall be suf- 
ficient to enable those saints certainly to discern their own 
good estate, who are very low in grace, or are such as 
have much departed from God, and are fallen into a dead, 
carnal, and unchristian frame. It is not agreeable to God’s 
design, (as already observed,) that such should know their 
good estate: nor is it desirable that they should; but on 
the contrary, it is every way best that they should not. 
We have reason to bless God, that he has made no pro- 
vision.that such should certainly know the state they are 
in, any other way, than by first coming out of their ill 
frame and way. 

Indeed it is not properly through the defect of the signs 
given in the word of God, that every saint living, whether 
strone or weak, and those who are in a bad frame, as well 
as others, cannot certainly know their good estate by them. 
For the rules in themselves are certain and infallible, and 
every saint has, or has had, those things in himself, which 
are sure evidences of grace; for every, even the /east, act 
of grace is so. But the difficulty comes through his de- 
fect to whom the signs are given. There is a twofold de- 
fect in that saint who is verv low in grace, or in an ill frame, 
which makes it impossible for him to know certainly that 
he has true grace, by the best signs and rules which can 
be given him. : 

First, A defect in the object, or the qnalification to be 
viewed and examined. I do not mean an essential defect; 
because I suppose the person to be areal saint: buta 
defect in degree: grace being very small, cannot be clearly 
and certainly discerned and distinguished. Things that 
are very small we cannot clearly discern, as to their form, or 
distinguish them one from another; thongh as they are in 
themselves, their form may be very different. There is 
doubtless a great difference between the body of man, and 
the bodies of other animals, in the first conception in the 
womb: but yet, if we should view the different embrvos, 
it might not be possible for us to discern the difference, by 
reason of the imperfect state of the object: but as it 
comes to greater perfection, the difference becomes very 
plain. The difference between creatures of very contrary 
gua/it'es, is not so plainly to be seen while they are very 
voung, even after they are actually bronght forth, as in 
their more perfect state. The difference between doves 

ind ravens, or doves and vultures, when they first come 
out of the egg, is not so evident; but as thev grow to 
their perfection, it is exceeding great and manifest. The 
grace of those I am speaking of is mingled with so much 
corruption, which clouds and hides it, as makes it impos- 
sible to be known with certainty. Though different things 
before us, may have in themselves many marks thoroughly 
distinguishing them one from another; vet if we see them 
only ina thick smoke, it may nevertheless be impossible 
to distinguish them. A fixed star is easily distinguishable 


% «The way to know your godliness, is to renew the visible exercises 
of grace.”—‘* The more visible exercises of grace are renewed, the more 
certain you will be. The more frequently these actings are renewed, the 
more abiding and confirmed your assurance will be.”—-* The more men’s 
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from a comet, in a clear sky ; but if we view them throngh 
a cloud, it may be impossible to see the difference. When 
true Christians are in an ill frame, guilt lies on the con 
science; which will bring fear, and so prevent the peace 
and joy of an assured hope. 

Secondly, There is in such a case a defect in the eye. 
As the feebleness of grace, and the prevalence of corrup- 
tion, obscures the object; so it enfeebles the sight. Cor- 
ruption in the soul darkens the sight as to all spiritual 
olyects, of which grace is one. Sin is like some distem- 
pers of the eyes, that make things to appear of different 
colours from those which properly belong to them; or, 
like other distempers that put the mouth out of taste, so 
as to disable it from distinguishing good and wholesome 
food from bad, but every thing tastes bitter. Men ina 
corrupt and carnal frame, have their spiritual senses in 
but a poor plight for judging and distinguishing spiritual 
things. — - 

For these reasons, no signs that can be given will actu- 
ally satisfy persons in such a case. Let the signs given 
be never so good and infallible, and clearly laid down, 
they will not serve them. It is like giving a man rules 
how to distinguish visible objects in the dark : the things 
themselves may be very different, and their difference may 
be very well and distinctly described to him; yet all is 
insufficient to enable him to distinguish them, because he 
is in the dark. And therefore many persons in such a 
case spend time in a fruitless labour, in poring on past 
experiences, and examining themselves by signs which 
they hear laid down from the pulpit, or read in books. 
There is other work for them to do, which, while they 
neglect, all their self-examinations are like to be in vain, 
if they should spend never so much time in them. The 
accursed thing is to be destroved from their camp, and 
Achan to be slain; and until this be done they will be in 
trouble. It is not God’s design that men should obtain 
assurance in any other way, than by mortifying corrup- 
tion, increasing in grace, and obtaining the lively exercises 
of it. And although self-examination be a duty of great 
use and importance, and by no means to be neglected ; 
yet it is not the principal means, by which the saints do 
get satisfaction of their good estate. Assurance is not to be 
obtained so much by self-eramination, as by action. The 
apostle Panl sought assurance chiefly this way, even by 


Jorgetting the things that were behind, and reaching forth 


unlo those things that were before, pressing towards the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus ; if by any means he might attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. And it was bv this means chiefly that he 
obtained assevrance, 1 Cor. ix. 26. “ I therefore so run, as 
not uncertainly.” He obtained assurance of winning the 
prize more by running than by considering. The swiftness 
of his pace, did more towards his assurance of a conquest, 
than the s/rictness of his examination. Giving all diligence 
to grow in grace, by adding to faith, virtue, &c. is the di- 
rection that the apostle Peter gives us, for making our 
calling and election sure, and having an entrance minister- 
ed to us abundantly into Christ's everlasting kingdom. 
Without this, our eves will be dim, and we shall be as 
men in the dark; we cannot plainly see either the for- 
giveness of our sins past, or our heavenly inheritance that 
is future, and far off, 2 Pet. i. 5—11.* 

Therefore, though good rules to distinguish true grace 
from counterfeit, may tend to convince hypocrites, and be 
of great use to the saints, in many respects; and among 
other benefits, they may be very useful to them in order 
to remove many needless scruples, and establish their hope; 
yet I am far from pretending to lay down any such rules 
as shall be sufficient of themselves, without other means, 
to enable all true saints to see their good estate, or from 
supposing that they should be the principal means of their 
satisfaction. 

3. Nor is there much encouragement, from the expe- 
rience of present or past times, to lay down rules or marks 
to distinguish between true and false affections, in hopes 
of convincing any considerable number of that sort of hy- 


ace is multiplied, the more their peace is multiplied; 2 Pet. i. 2, ‘Grace 
aa peat be multiplied unto you, through the knowledge of God and 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’’? Stoddard's Way to know Sincerity and Hypo- 
cerisy, p. 139, and 142. 
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pocrites, who have been deceived with great false disco- 
veries and affections, and are once settled in false confi- 
dence. Such hvpocrites are so conceited of their own 
wisdom, so blinded and hardened with self-righteousness, 
(but very subtle and secret, under the disguise of great 
humility,) and so invincible a fondness of their pleasing 
conceit, their great exaltation, that it usually signifies no- 
thing at all to lay before them the most convincing evi- 
dences of their hypocrisy. Their state is indeed deplorable, 
and next to those that have committed the unpardonable 
sin. Some of this sort seem to be most out of the reach 
of means of conviction and repentance. But yet the 
laying down of good rules may be a means of convincing 
other kinds of hypocrites; and God is able to convince 
even this kind, and his grace is not to be limited, nor 
means to be neglected. Besides, such rules may be of use 
to the true saints, in order to detect false affections, which 
they may have mingled with true; and bea means of their 
religion becoming more pure, and like gold tried in the fire. 

Having premised these things, I now proceed directly to 
take notice of those things in which true religious affec- 
tions are distinguished from false. 


SECT. I. 


A ffections that are truly spiritual and gracious, arise from 
those influences and operations on the heart, which are 
spiritual, supernatural, and divine. 


I witt explain what I mean by these terms, whence 
will appear their use to distinguish between those affections 
which are spiritual, and those which are not so.—We find 
that true saints, or those persons who are sanctified by the 
Spirit of God, are in the New Testament called spiritual 
persons. And their being spiritual is spoken of as their 
peculiar character, and that wherein they are distinguished 
from those who are not sanctified. This is evident, because 
those who are spiritual are set in opposition to natural 
men, and carnal men. Thus the spiritual man and the 
natural man are set in opposition one to another, 1 Cor. ii. 
14, 15. “ The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him : neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 
But he that is spiritual, judgeth all things.” The Scripture 
explains itself to mean an ungodly man, or one that has 
no grace, by a natural man: thus the apostle Jude, speak- 
ing of certain ungodly men, that had crept in unawares 
among the saints, (ver. 4. of his epistle,) says, ver. 19. 
“ There are sensual, having not the Spirit.” This the 
apostle gives as a reason why they behaved themselves in 
such a wicked manner as he had described. Here the 
word yuxcou translated sensual, is the very same, which in 
1 Cor. 11. 14, 15. is translated natural. In like manner, 
in the continuation of the same discourse, spiritual men are 
opposed to carnal men ; which the connexion plainly shows 
mean the same, as spiritual men and natural men, in the 
foregoing verses ; “ And I, brethren, could not speak unto 
you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal;” 7. e. as in a 
great measure unsanctified.* Now therefore, if by natural 
and carnal, in these texts, be intended wnsunctified, then 
doubtless by spiritual, which is opposed thereto, is meant 
sanctified and gracious. And as the saints are called 
spiritual in Scripture, so we also find that there are certain 
properties, qualities, and principles, that have the same 
epithet given them. So we read of a spiritual mind, Rom. 
viii. 6, 7. of spiritual wisdom, Col. i. 9. and of spiritual 
blessings, Eph. i. 3. 

Now it may be observed, that the epithet speritual, in 
these and other parallel texts of the New Testament, is not 
used to signify any relation of persons or things to the 
spirit or soul of man, as the spiritual part of man, in oppo- 
sition to the body, or material part. Qualities are not said 
to be spiritual, because they have their seat in the soul, and 
not in the body: for there are some properties that the 
Scripture calls carnal or fleshy, which have their seat as 
much in the soul, as those properties thatare called spiritual. 
Thus pride and self-righteousness, and a man’s trusting to 


© That by carnal the apostle means corrupt and unsanctified, is abundant- 
ly evident, by Rom, vii. 25, & viii. 1, 4—12, 13, Gal. v. 16. to the end. Col. ii, 18. 
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his own wisdom, the apostle calls fleshly, Col. ii. 18. Nor 
are things called spiritual, because they are conversant 
about those things that are immaterial, and not corporeal. 
For so was the wisdom of the wise men, and princes of 
this world, conversant about spirits, and immaterial. beings ; 
yet the apostle speaks of them as natural men, totally ig- 
norant of those things that are spiritual, 1 Cor. chap. ii. But 
it is with relation to the Ho/y Ghost, or Spirit of God, 
that persons or things are termed spiritual, in the New 
Testament. Spirit,as the word is used to signify the third 
person in the Trinity, is the substantive, of which is form- 
ed the adjective speritual in the Holy Scriptures. Thus 
Christians are called spiritual persons, because they are 
born of the Spirit, and because of the indwelling and holy 
influences of the Spirit of God in them. And things are 
called spiritual as related to the Spirit of God ; 1 Cor. 11. 
13, 14. “ Which things also we speak, not in the words 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teach- 
eth; comparing spiritual things with spiritual. But the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” 
Here the apostle himself expressly signifies, that_ by 
spiritual things, he means the things of the Spirit of God, 
and things which the Holy Ghost teaciv th. The same is 
yet more abundantly apparent by viewing the whole con- 
text. Again, Rom. viil.6. Vo be carnally minded, vs death ; 
but to be SPrRITUALLY MINDED, is life and peace. The 
apostle explains what he means by being carnally and 
spiritually minded, in what follows in the 9th verse, and 
shows that by being spiritually minded he means, having 
the indwelling and holy influences of the Spirit of God in 
the heart. But ye ae not in the flesh, but IN THE SPIRIT, 
if so be the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if any man 
have not the Spirif of Christ, he is none of his. The.same 
is evident by all the context. But time would fail to pro- 
duce all the evidence of this in the New Testament. 

And it must be here observed, that although it is with 
relation to the Spirit of God and his influences, that per- 
sons and things are called spiritual ; yet not all those per- 
sons who are subject to any kind of influence of the Spirit 
of God, are ordinarily called so in the New Testament. 
They who have only the common influences of God’s Spirit, 
are not so called, in the places cited above. It has been 
already proved, that by spiritual men is meant godly men, 
in opposition to natural, carnal, and unsanctified men. And 
it is most plain, that the apostle by spiritually minded, 
Rom. viii. 6. means graciously minded. And though the 
extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, which natural men might 
have, are sometimes called spiritual, because they are from 
the Spirit; yet natural men, whatever gifts of the Spirit 
they had, were not, in the usual language of the New 
Testament, called spiritual persons. For it was not by 
men’s having the gif/s, but the virtues of the Spirit, that they 
are called spiritual; as is apparent, by Gal.vi.1. “ Brethren, 
if any man be overtaken ina fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness.””, Meekness 
is one of those virtues rahiek the apostle had just spoken 
of in the verses next preceding, showing what are the fruits 
of the Spirit. Those qualifications, therefore, are said to 
be spiritual in the language of the New Testament, which 
are truly gracious, and peculiar to the saints. 

Thus when we read of spiritual wisdom and understand- 
ing—as in Col.i. 9. “ We desire that ye may be filled with 
the knowledge of his will, in all wisdom and spiritua. 
understanding”—hereby is intended that wisdom which is 
gracious, and from the sanctifying influences of the Spirit 
of God. For, doubtless, by spiritual wisdom, is meant 
that which is opposite to what the Scripture calls natura. 
wisdom ; as the spiritual man is opposed to the natural 
man. And therefore spiritual wisdom is doubtless the 
same with that wisdom which is from above, James iii. 17. 
‘The wisdom that is from above, is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle,” &c. for this the apostle opposes to natural wisdom, 
ver. 15. “ This wisdom descendeth not from above, but is 
earthly, sensual”—the last word in the original is the same 
that is translated natural, in 1 Cor. ii. 14. 

So that although natural men may be the subjects of 
many influences of the Spirit of God, as is evident by 
many scriptures,+ yet they are not in the sense the Scrip- 
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ture, spiritual persons; neither are any of those effects, 
common gifts, qualities, or affections, that are from the in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God upon them, called spiritual 
things. The great difference lies in these two things. 
. 1. The Spirit of God is given to the true saints to dwell 
in them, as his proper lasting abode ; and to influence their 
hearts, as a principle of new nature, or as a divine super- 
natural spring of life and action. The Scriptures represent 
the Holy Spirit, not only as moving, and occasionally in- 
_fiuencing, the saints, but as dwelling in them as his temple, 
~ his proper abode, and everlasting dwelling-place, (1 Cor. 
ii. 16. 2 Cor. vi. 16. John xiv. 16,17.) And he is repre- 
sented as being there so united to the faculties of the soul, 
that he becomes there a principle or spring of a new nature 
and life. . 

So the saints are said to-live by Christ living in them, 
Gal. ii. 20. Christ by his Spirit not only is in them, but 
lives in them ; they live by his life. His Spirit is united 
to them, as a principle of life in them. ‘They not only 
drink living water, but this living water becomes a well or 
fountain 7 water, in the soul, springing up into spiritual 
and everlasting life, John iv. 14. and thus becomes a 
pape le of life in them—this living water the evangelist 

imself explains to intend the Spirit of God, (chap. vii. 
38, 39.) The light of the Sun of righteousness does not 
only shine xpon them, but is so communicated to them that 
they shine also, and become little images of that sun which 
shines upon them. The sap of the true vine is not only 
conveyed into them, as the sap of a tree may be conveyed 
into a vessel, but is conveyed as sap is from a tree into one 
of its living branches, where it becomes a principle of life. 
The Spirit of God being thus communicated and united to 
the saints, they are from thence properly denominated from 
it, and are called spiritual. 

On the other hand, though the Spirit of God may many 
ways influence natural men; yet because it is not thus 
communicated to them, as an indwelling principle, they 
do not derive any denomination or character from it ; for 
there being no wnion, it is not their own. The light may 
shine upon a body that is very dark or black ; and though 
that body he the subject of the light, yet, because the light 
becomes no principle of light to it, so as to cause the body 
to shine, hence that body does not properly receive its 
denomination from it, so as to be called a /ightsome boty. 

(So the Spirit of God acting upon the soul only, without 
communicating itself to be an active principle in it, cannot 
denominate it spiritual. A body that continues black, may 
be said not to have light, though the light shines upon it : 
so natural men are said not to have the Spirit, Jude 19. 
sensual or natural, as the word is elsewhere rendered, having 
not the Spirit. ' . 

2. Another reason why the saints and their virtues are 
called spiritual, (and which is the principal thing.) is, that 
the Spirit of God, dwelling as a vital principle in the souls, 
produces there those effects wherein he exerts and com- 
municates himself in his own proper nature. Holiness is 

ry’ the nature of the Spirit of God, therefore he is called in 
Scripture the Holy Ghost. Holiness, which is as it were 
the beauty and sweetness of the divine nature, is as much 
the proper nature of the Holy Spirit, as heat is the nature 
of fire, or sweetness was the nature of that holy anointing 
oil, which was the principal type of the Holy Ghost in the 
Mosaic dispensation. Yea, I may rather say, that holiness 

_4s as much the proper nature of the Holy Ghost, as sweet- 
ness was the nature of the sweet odour of that ointment. 
The Spirit of God so dwells in the hearts of the saints, 
that he there, as a seed or spring of life, exerts and com- 
municates himself, in this his sweet and divine nature. 
He makes the soul a partaker of God’s beauty and Christ’s 
joy, so that the saint has truly fellowship with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ, in thus having the com- 

\\munion or participation of the Holy Ghost. The grace 
“which is in the hearts of the saints, is-of the same nature 
with the divine holiness, though infinitely less in degree ; 
as the brightness in a diamond which the sun shines upon, 
is of the same nature with the brightness of the sun, but 
only that it is as nothing to it in degree. Therefore Christ 
says, John iii. 6. “ That which is born of the Spirit, is 
spirit,” i. e. the grace that 1s begotten in the hearts of the 
saints, is something of the same nature with that Spirit, 
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and so is properly called a spiritual nature ; after the same 
manner as that which is born of the flesh is flesh, or that 
which is born of corrupt nature is corrupt nature. 

But the Spirit of God never influences the minds of 
natural men after this manner. ‘hough he may influence 
them many ways, yet he never, in any of his influences, 
communicates himself to them in his own proper nature. 
Indeed he never acts disagreeably to his nature, either on 
the minds of saints or sinners: but the Spirit of God may 
act upon men agréeab/y to his own nature, and not exert 
his proper nature in the acts and exercises of their minds. 
The Spirit of God may act so, that his actions may be 
agreeable to his nature, and yet may not at all communicate 
himself in his proper nature, in the effect of that action. 
Thus, for instance, the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters, and there was nothing disagreeable to his. 
nature in that action; but yet he did not at all communi- 
cate himself’ in that action, there was nothing of the proper 
nature of the Holy Spirit in that motion of the waters. 
And so he may act upon the minds of men many ways, 
and not communicate himself any more than when he 
acts on inanimate things. 

Thus, not only the manner of the Spirit’s relation to the 
subject of his operations, is different; but the influence 
and operation itself, and the effect wrought, exceeding dif- 
ferent. So that not only the persons are called spiritual, 
as having the Spirit of God dwelling in them ; but those 
qualifications, affections, and experiences that are wrought 
in them by the Spirit, are also spiritual. Therein they 
differ vastly in their nature and kind from all that a natural 
man can be the subject of, while he remains in a natural 
state; and also from all that of which men or devils can 
be the authors. It is a spiritual work in this high sense ; 
and therefore above all other works is peculiar to the Spirit 
of God. There is no work so high and excellent; for there 
is no work wherein God doth so much communicate him- 
self, and wherein the mere creature hath, in so high a 
sense, a participation of God; so that it is expressed in 
Scripture by the saints being made partakers of the divine 
nature, 2 Pet. i. 4. and having Gad ovelune un them, and 
they in God, 1 John iv. 12, 15, 16. and chap. i. 21. and 
having Christ in them, John xvii. 21. Rom. viil. 10. being 
the temples of the ling God, 2 Cor. vi. 16. living by 
Christ’s life, Gal. ii. 20. being made partakers of God's 
holiness, Heb. xi. 10. having Christ's love dwelling m 
them, John xvii. 26. having i's joy fulfilled in them, John 
xvii. 13. seeing light in God's light, and being made to 
drink of the river of God’s pleasures, Ps. xxxvi. 8, 9. hav- 
ing fellowship with God, or communicating and partaking 
with him, (as the word signifies,) 1 John i. 3. Not that 
the saints are made partakers of the essence of God—or 


. godded with God, and christed with Christ, according to 


the blasphemous language of some heretics—but, to use 
the scripture phrase, they are made partakers of God’s 


fulness, (Eph. iii. 17—19. John i. 16.) that is, of God’s 


spiritual beauty and happiness, according to the measure 
and capacity of a creature. So the word fu/ness signifies 
in scripture language. Grace in the hearts of the saints 
being therefore the most glorious work of God, wherein 
he communicates of the goodness of his nature, it is 
doubtless his peculiar work, and in an eminent manner 
above the power of all creatures. And this is what I mean 
by those influences that are divine, when I say, that truly 
gracious affections arise from those influences thut are 
spiritual and divine. Semel te 

True saints on/y have that which is spiritual ; others not 
only have not these communications of the Spirit in so 
high a degree as the saints, but have nothing of that nature 
or kind. For the apostle James tells us, that nafwral men 
have not the Spirit ; and Christ teaches the necessity ofa 
new birth, or a being born of the Spirit, from this, that he 
that is born of the flesh, has only flesh, and no spirit, John 
ili. 6. They have not the Spirit of God dwelling in them 
in any degree; for the apostle teaches, that all who have 
the Spirit of God dwelling in them are his, Rom. vin. 9— 
11. And, having the Spirit of God is spoken of as a cer- 
tain sign, that persons shall have the eternal inheritance ; 
for it is the earnest of it, (2 Cor. 1. 22. and v. 5. Eph. i. 14.) 
and having any thing of the Spirit is mentioned as a sure 
sign of being in Christ, 1 John iv. 13. ‘ Hereby know we 
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that we dwell in him, because he hath given us of his 
Spirit.” Ungodly men not only have not so much of the, 
divine nature as the saints, but they are not partakers of 
it; which implies that they have nothing of it; for a being 
partaker of the divine nature is spoken of as the peculiar 
privilege of the true saints, 2 Pet. i.4. Ungodly men are 
not partakers of God's holiness, Heb. xii. 10. A natural 
man has no experience of those things that are spiritual : 
he is so far from it, that he knows nothing about them, 
and is a perfect stranger to them. To talk about such 
things is all foolishness to him, he knows not what it 
means, 1 Cor. ii. 14. “ The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness to 
him: neither can he know them, because they are spiritu- 
ally discerned.””. And to the like purpose Christ teaches 
us that the world is wholly unacquainted with the Spirit 
of God, John xiv. 17. “ Even the Spirit of truth, whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him.” And it is further evident, that natural 
men have nothing in them of the same nature with the true 
grace of the saints, because the apostle teaches us, that 
those of them who go farthest in religion, have no charity, 
or true christian love, (1 Cor. chap. xiii.) So Christ else- 
where reproves the Pharisees, those high pretenders to re- 
ligion, that they had not the love of God in them, Jobn v. 
42. Hence natural men have no communion or fellow- 
ship with Christ, or participation with him, as these words 
signify, for this is spoken of as the peculiar privilege of the 
saints, (1 John i. 3, 6, 7. and 1 Cor. i. 8, 9.) And the 
Scripture speaks of the actual existence of a gracious prin- 
ciple in the soul, though in its first beginning, like a seed 
planted there, as inconsistent with a man’s being a sinner, 
1 John iii. 9. .And natural men are represented in Scrip- 
ture, as having no spiritual light, no spiritual life, and no 
spiritual berg ; and therefore conversion is often com- 
pared to opening the eyes of the b/ind, raising the dead, and 
a work of creation, wherein creatures are made entirely 
new, and becoming new-born children. 

From these things it is evident, that those gracious in- 
fluences of the saints, and the effects of God’s Spirit which 
they experience, are entirely above nature, and altogether 
of a different kind from any thing that men find in them- 
selves by the exercise of natural principles. No improve- 
ment of those principles that are natural, no advancing or 
exalting of them to higher degrees, and no kind of compo- 
sition, will ever bring men to them ; because they not only 
differ from what is natural, and from every thing that 
natural men experience, in degree and circumstances, but 
also in kind; and are of a nature vastly more excellent. 
And this is what 1 mean by supernatural, when I say, that 
gracious affections are from those influences that are super- 
natural. 

From hence it follows, that in those gracious exercises 
and affections which are wrought in the saints, through the 
saving influences of the Spirit of God, there is a new in- 
ward perception or seisation of their minds, entirely dif- 
ferent in its nature and kind from any thing that ever their 
minds were the subjects of before they were sanctified. 
For, if God by his mighty power produces something that 
is new, not only in degree and circumstances, but in its 
whole nature—all that which could be produced by no 
exalting, varying, or compounding of what was there be- 
fore, or by adding any thing of the like kind—then, doubt- 
less, something entirely new is felt, or perceived. There 
is what some metaphysicians call a new simple idea. If 
grace be, in the sense above described, an entirely new 
kind of principle; then the exercises of it are also new, 
And if there be in the soul a new sort of conscious exer- 
cises, which the soul knew nothing of before, and which 
no improvement, composition, or management of what it 
was before could produce; then it follows that the mind 
has an entirely new kind of perception or sensation. Here 
is, as it were, a new spiritual sense, or a principle of new 
kind of perception or spiritual sensation, which is in its 
whole nature different from any former kinds of sensation 
of the mind, as tasting is diverse from any of the other 
senses. And something is perceived by a true saint, in the 
exercise of this new sense of mind in spiritual and divine 
things, as entirely diverse from any thing that is perceived 
in them by natural men, as the sweet taste of honey is di- 
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verse from the ideas men get of honey by only looking on 
and feeling it. So that the spiritual perceptions which a 
sanctified and spiritual person has, are not only diverse 
from all that rateral men have as the perceptions of the 
same sense may differ one from another, but rather as the 
ideas and sensations of different senses differ. Hence the 
work of the Spirit of God in regeneration is often in Scrip- 
ture compared to the giving of a new sense, eyes to see, 
ears to hear, unstopping the ears of the deaf, opening the 
eyes of them that were born blind, and turning from dark- 
ness unto light. And because this spiritual sense is im- 
mensely the most noble and excellent, and that without 
which all other principles of perception, and all our facul- 
ties, are useless and vain; therefore the giving of this new 
sense, with the blessed fruits and effects of it in-the soul, 
is compared to raising the dead, and to a new creation. 

This new spiritual sense, and the new dispositions that 
attend it, are no new faculties, but new prvnciples of na- 
ture: I use the word principles, for want of a word of a 
more determinate signification. By a principle of nature 
in this place, I mean that foundation which 1s laid in na- 
ture, either old or new, for any particular manner or kind 
of exercise of the faculties of the soul; or a natural habit, 
or foundation for action, giving a person ability and dispo- 
sition to exert the faculties in exercises of such a certain kind ; 
so that to exert the faculties in that kind of exercises, may be 
said to be his nature. So this new spiritual sense is not anew 
faculty of understanding, but it is a new foundation laid in 
the nature of the soul, fora new kind of exercises of thesame 
faculty of understanding. So that the new holy disposition 
of heart that attends this new sense, is not a new faculty of 
will, but a foundation laid in the nature of the soul, for a 
new kind of exercises of the same faculty of will. 

The Spirit of God, in all his operations upon the minds 
of natural men, only moves, impresses, assists, improves, 
or some way acts upon natural principles; but gives no 
new spiritual principle. Thus when the Spirit of God gives 
a natural man visions, as he did Balaam, he only impresses 
a natural principle—the sense of seeing, immediately ex- 
citing ideas of that sense—but gives no new sense; neither 
is there any thing supernatural, spiritual, or divine in it. 
If the Spirit of God impresses on a man’s imagination, 
either in a dream, or when he is awake, any outward ideas 
ofany of the senses, either voices or shapes and colours, it 
is only exciting ideas of the same kind that he has by na- 
tural principles and senses. So if God reveals toa natural 
man any secret fact; for instance, something that he shall 
hereafter see or hear; this is not infusing or exercising any 
new spiritual principle, or giving the ideas of any new 
spiritual sense ; it is only impressing, in an extraordinary 
manner, the ideas that will hereafter be received by sight 
and hearing. So in the more ordinary influences of the 
Spirit of God on the hearts of sinners, he only assists na- 
tural principles to do the same work to a greater degree, 
which they do of themselves by nature. Thus the Spirit 
of God by his common influences may assist men’s natural 
ingenuity, as he assisted Bezaleel and Aholiab in the curi- 
ous works of the tabernacle. He may assist men’s natural 
abilities in political affairs, and improve their courage and 
other natural qualifications ; as he is said to have put his 
Spiniton the seventy elders, and on Saul, so as to give him 
another heart. God may greatly assist natural men’s rea- 
son, in their reasoning about secular things, or about the 
doctrines of religion, and may greatly advance the clear- 
ness of their apprehensions and notions in many respects, 
without giving any spiritual sense. So in those awaken- 
ings and convictions that natural men may have, God only 
assists conscience, which is a natural principle, to do that 
work in a further degree, which it naturally does. Con- 
science naturally gives men an apprehension of right and 
wrong, and suggests the relation thete is between them and 
a retribution. The Spirit of God assists men’s consciences 
to do this in a greater degree, and against the stupifving 
influence of worldly objects and their lusts. Many other 
ways might be mentioned, wherein the Spirit acts upon, 
assists, and moves natural principles; but after all, it isno 
more than nature moved, acted, and improved ; here is 
nothing supernatural and divine. But the Spirit of God in 
his spiritual influences on the hearts of his saints, operates 
by infusing or exercising new, divine, and supernatural 
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principles; principles which are indeed a new and spiritual 
nature, and principles vastly more noble and excellent than 
all that is in natural men. 

From what has been said it follows, that all spiritual and 
gracious affections are attended with, and arise from, some 
apprehension, idea, or sensation of mind, which is in its 
whole nature different, yea exceeding different, from all 
that is or can be in the mind of a natural man. The na- 
tural man discerns nothing of it, (1 Cor. ii. 14.) any more 
than a man without the sense of tasting can conceive of the 
sweet taste of honey; or a man without the sense of hear- 
Ing can conceive of the melody of a tune; or a man born 
blind can have a notion of the beauty of the rainbow. 

_ But here two things must be observed, in order to the 
right understanding of this. 

1. On the one hand it must be observed, that not every 
thing which appertains to spiritual affections, is new and 
entirely different from what natural men experience ; some 
things are common to gracious affections with other affec- 
tions; many circumstances, appendages, and effects are 
common. ‘Thus a saint’s love to God has a great many 
things appertaining to it, which are common with a man’s 
natural love toa near relation. Love to God makes a man 
seek the honour of God, and desire to please him ; so does 
a natural man’s love to his friend make him desire his 
honour, and to please him. Love to God causes a man to 
delight in the thoughts of him, in his presence; to desire 
conformity to God, and the enjoyment of him ; and so it is 
with a man’s love to his friend. Many other things might 
be mentioned which are common to both. But yet, that 
idea which the saint has of the loveliness of God, and the 
kind of delight he has in that view which is as it were the 
marrow and quintessence of his love, is peculiar, and en- 
tirely diverse from any thing that a natural man has, or 
can have any notion of. And even in those things that 
seem to be common, there is something peculiar. Both 
spiritual love and natural, cause desires afier the object be- 
loved; but they are not the same sort of desires ; there is 
a sensation of soul in the spiritual desires of one that loves 
God, which is entirely difierent from all natural desires. 
Both spiritual and natural love are attended with delight 
in the object beloved ; but the sensations of delight are not 
the same, but entirely and exceedingly diverse. Natural men 
may have conceptions of many things about spiritual affec- 
tions ; but there is something in them which is as it were 
the nucleus, or kernel, of which they have no more concep- 
tions, than one born blind has of colours. 

It may be clearly iilustrated thus: we will suppose two 
men ; one, born without the sense of tasting, the other with 
it. The latter loves honey, because he knows the sweet 
taste of it ; the other loves certain sounds and colours. The 
love of each has many things in common ; it causes both to 
desire and delight in the object beloved, causes grief when 
it is absent, &c. but yet that sensation which he, who 
knows the taste of honey, has of its excellency and sweet- 
ness, as the foundation of his love, is entirely different from 
any thing the other has or can have. So both these per- 
sons may in some respects /ove the same object. The one 
may love a delicious kind of fruit, not only because he has 
seen its pleasant colours, but knows its sweet taste ; the 
other, perfectly ignorant of the latter, loves it only for its 
beautiful colours. Many things seem, in some respect, to 
be common to both ; both love, both desire, and both de- 
light ; but the love, desire, and delight of the one, is alto- 


gether diverse from that of the other. The difference be-. 


tween the love of a natural and spiritual man resembles 
this ; but only it must be observed, that the kinds of excel- 
lency perceived in spiritual objects, by these different kinds 
of persons, are in themselves vastly more diverse than the 
different kinds of excellency perceived in delicious fruit by 
a tasting and a tasteless man. In another respect, it may 
not be so great, viz. as the spiritual man may have a sense 
to perceive that divine and most peculiar excellency but in 
small beginnings, and in a very imperfect degree. 

2. On the other hand, it must be observed, that a natural 
man may have religious apprehensions and _ affections, 
which may be, in many respects, very new and surprising 
to him; and yet what he experiences, be ncthing like the 
exercises of a new nature. His affections may be very new, 
in a very new degree, with a great many new circum- 
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stances, a new co-operation of natural affections, and a new 
composition of ideas. This may be from some extraordi- 
nary powerful influence of Satan, and some great delusion. 
There is nothing, however, but nature extraordinarily act- 
ed. As if a poor man who had always dwelt in a cottage, 
and had never looked beyond the obscure village where he 
was born, should, in a jest, be taken to a magnificent city 
and prince’s court, and be there arrayed in princely robes, 
and set in the throne, with the crown royal on his head, 
peers and nobles bowing before him—and should be made 
to believe that he was now a glorious monarch—his ideas, 
and the affections he would experience, would in many re- 
spects be very new, and such as he had no imagination of 
before. Yet who would suppose, that what was done to 
him was any thing more than extraordinarily raising and 
exciting natural principles, and newly exalting, varying, 
and compounding such sort of ideas as he had by nature ? 
Who would infer, that this was giving him a new sense? 

Upon the whole, I think it is clearly manifest, that all 
truly gracious affections arise from special and peculiar in- 
fluences of the Spirit, working that sens‘ble effect or sensu- 
tion in the souls of the saints, which are entirely different 
from all that is possible a natural man should experience ; 
different, not only in degree and circumstances, but in its 
whole nature. So that a natural man not only cannot ex- 
perience that which is individually the same, but cannot 
experience any thing but what is exceedingly diverse, and 
immensely below it, in its kind ; and that which the power 
of men or devils is not sufficient to produce, or any thing 
of the same nature. 

I have insisted the more largely on this matter, because 
this view of the subject is evidently of great importance and 
use, in order to discover the delusions of Satan, in many 
kinds of false religious affections, by which multitudes are 
deluded, and probably have been in all ages of the chris- 
tian church; also in order to settle and determine many 
articles of doctrine, concerning the operations of the Spirit 
of God, and the nature of true grace.—Let us now, there- 
fore, apply these things to the purpose of this discourse. 

From hence it appears, that impressions which some 
have on their imagination—their imaginary ideas of God, 
or Christ, or heaven, or any thing appertaining to religion— 
have nothing in them that is spiritual, or of the nature of 
true grace. Though such things may attend what is 
spiritual, and be mixed with it, yet in themselves they are 
not any part of gracious experience. 

Here, for the sake of the less informed, I will explain 
what is intended by wnpressions on the imagination, and 
imaginary eas. Vhe imagination is that power of the 
mind, whereby it can have a conception, or idea, of exter- 
nal things, or objects of the outward senses, when those 
things are not present, and therefore not perceived by the 
senses. It is called imagination, from the word image ; 
because thereby a person can have an image of some exter- 
nal thing in his mind, when that thing is not present in 
reality, nor any thing like it. What we perceive by our five 
senses, seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling, are 
external things: and when a person has an image of these 
things in his mind, but does not really see, hear, smell, 
taste, nor feel them; that is to have an imagination of 
them, and these ideas are imaginary ideas. \Vhen such 
ideas are strongly impressed upon the mind, and the image 
is very lively, almost as if one saw, or heard them, &c. 
that is called an impression on the imagination. Thus 
colours and shapes are outward things, objects of the out- 
ward sense of seeing : therefore, when any person has in his 
mind a lively idea of any shape, or colour, or form of 
countenance ; of light or darkness, such as he perceives by 
the sense of seeing ; of any marks made on paper, suppose 
letters and words written in a book: that 1s to have an 
imagination, or an external and imaginary idea of such 
things as we sometimes perceive by our bodily eyes. 
And when we have the ideas of sounds, voices, or words 
spoken; this is only to have ideas of outward things, per- 
ceived by the external sense of hearing, and so that also is 
imagination. When these ideas are impressed with liveli- 
ness, almost as if they were really heard with the ears, this 
is to have an wnpression on the tmagination. And so I 
might instance in the ideas of things appertaining to the 
other three senses of smelling, tasting, and _feeling. 
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~ Many who have had such things, have ignorantly sup- 
osed them to be of the nature of spiritual discoveries. 

hey have had lively ideas of some external shape, and 
beautiful form of countenance; and this they call spiritual- 
ly seeing Christ. Some have had impressed upon them 
ideas of a great outward light ; and this they call a spiritual 
discovery of God’s or Christ’s glory. Some have had ideas 
of Christ hanging on the cross, and his blood running from 
his wounds; and this they call a spiritual sight of Christ 
crucified, and the way of salvation by his blood. Some 
have seen him with his arms open ready to embrace them ; 
and this they call a discovery of the sufticiency of Christ’s 
grace and love. Some have had lively ideas of heaven, 
and of Christ on his throne there, and shining ranks of 
saints and angels; and this they call seeing heaven opened 
to them. Some from time to time have had a lively idea of 
a person of a beautiful countenance smiling upon them ; 
and this they call a spiritual discovery of the love of Christ 
to their souls, and tasting the love of Christ. And they 
look upon it a sufficient evidence that these things are 
spiritual discoveries, and that they see them spiritually, 
because they say they do not see these things with their 
bodily eyes, but in their hearts; for they can see them 
when their eves are shut. And in like manner, the ima- 
ginations of some have been impressed with ideas of 
the sense of hearing ; they have had ideas of words, as if 
they were spoken to them, sometimes the words of Scrip- 
ture, and sometimes other words. T'hey have had ideas of 
Christ speaking comfortable words to them. These things 
they have called having the inward call of Christ, hearing 
the voice of Christ spiritually in their hearts, having the 
witness of the Spirit, the inward testimony of the love of 
Christ, &e. 

The common and less considerate sort of people, are 
the more easily led into apprehensions that these are spi- 
ritual things, because, spiritual things being invisible, we 
are forced to use figurative expressions in speaking of them, 
and to borrow names from sensible objects by which to 
signify them. Thus we call a clear apprehension of things 
spiritual by the name of /jght; and having an apprehen- 
sion of things, by the name of seeing such things. The 
conviction of the judgment, and the persuasion of the will, 
by the word of Christ in the gospel, we signify by spiritu- 
ally hearing the call of Christ. The Scripture itself abounds 
with such like figurative expressions. Persons hearing 
these often used, and having pressed upon them the neces- 
sity of having their eyes opened, of having a discovery of 
spiritual things, seeing Christ in his glory, having the in- 
ward call, and the like, they ignorantly look and wait for 
some external discoveries, and imaginary views. And 
when they have them, they are confident that now their 
eyes are opened, now Christ has discovered himself to 
them, and they are his children ; and hence they are ex- 
ceedingly affected and elevated with their deliverance, 
and many kinds of affections are at once set in a violent 
motion. 

But it is exceedingly apparent that such ideas have 
nothing in them which is spiritual and divine, in the sense 
wherein it has been demonstrated that all gracious experi- 
ences are spiritual and divine. These external ideas are 
in no wise entirely, and in their whole nature, diverse from 


all that men have by nature: so far from this, they are of” 


the same sort which we have by the external senses, among 
the inferior powers of human nature. They are merely 
ideas of external objects, of the outward sensitive kind; 
the same sort of sensations of mind (differing not in de- 
gree, but only in circumstances) that we have by those 
natural principles which are common to us with the beasts. 


* “ Conceits and whimsies abound most in men of weak reason; chil- 
dren, and such as are cracked in their understanding, have most of them ; 
strength of reason banishes them, as the sun does mists and vapours, But 
now the more rational any gracious person is, by so much more is he fixed 
and settled, and satisfied in the grounds of religion: yea, there is the high- 
est and purest reason in religion; and when this change is wrought upon 
men, it is carried on in a rational way, Isa. i. 18. John xix, 9." Flavel’s 
Preparation for Sufferings, chap. vi. 

+ “Tf any man should see and behold Christ really, immediately, this is 
not the saving knowledge of him. I know the saints do know Christ as if 
immediately present: they are not strangers by their distance: if others 
have seen them more immediately, I will not dispute it. But if they have 
Seen the Lord Jesus as immediately as if here on earth, yet Capernaum saw 
lim so; nay some of them were disciples for a time, and followed him, 
John vi. And yet the Lord was hid from their eyes. Nay, all the world 
shall see him in his glory, which shall] amaze them; and yet this is far short 
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This is a low, miserable notion of spiritual sense, to sup- 
ose that it is only a conceiving or imagining that sort of 


| ideas which we have by our animal senses, which senses 
; the beasts have in as great perfection as we. 


Is this any 
thing better than, as it were, a turning of Christ, or the 
divine nature in the soul, into a mere animal? Is there 
any thing wanting in the soul, as it is by nature, to render 
it capable of being the subject of all these external ideas, 
without any new principles? A natural man is capable of 
having an idea, and a lively idea, of shapes, and colours, 
and sounds, when they are absent, even as capable as a 
regenerate man is: so there is nothing supernatural in 
them. And it is known by abundant experience, that it is 
not the advancing or perfecting of human nature, which 
makes persons more capable of having such lively and 
strong imaginary ideas ; but on the contrary, the weakness 
of body and mind, makes persons abundantly more sus- 
ceptive of such impressions.* ‘ 

As toa truly spiritual sensation, not only is the manner 
of its coming into the mind extraordinary, but the sensa- 
tion itself is totally diverse from all that men have, or can 
have, in a state of nature, as has been shown. But as to 
these erternal ideas, though the way of their coming into 
the mind is sometimes unusual, yet the ideas in them- 
selves are not the better for that; they are still of no dif- 
ferent sort from what men have by their senses; they are 
of no higher kind, nor a whit better. For instance, the 
external idea a man has now of Christ hanging on the 
cross, and shedding his blood, is no better in itself, than 
the external idea that the Jews his enemies had, who 
stood round his cross, and saw this with their bodily eyes. 
The imaginary idea which men have now of an external 
brightness and glory of God, is no better than the idea the 
wicked congregation in the wilderness had of the external 
glory of the Lord at mount Sinai, when they saw it with 
bodily eyes; or any better than that idea which millions 
of cursed reprobates will have of the external glory of 
Christ at the day of judgment, who shall see and have a 
very lively idea of ten thousand times greater external 
glory of Christ, than ever yet was conceived in any man’s 
imagination.t Is the image of Christ which men con- 
ceive in their imaginations, in its own nature, of any supe- 
rior kind to the idea the papists conceive of Christ, by the 
beautiful and affecting images of him which they see in 
their churches? Are the affections they have, if built 
primarily on such imaginations, any better than the affec- 
tions raised in ignorant people, by the sight of those 
images, which oftentimes are very great; especially when 
these images, through the craft of the priests, are made to 
move, speak, weep, and the like?t “Merely the way of 
persons receiving these imaginary ideas, does not alter the 
nature of the ideas themselves that are received : let them 
be received in what way they will, they are still but exter- 
nal ideas, or ideas of outward appearances, and so are not 
spiritual. Yea, if men should actually receive such exter- 
nal ideas by the immediate power of the most high God 
upon their minds, they mond not be spiritual, they should 
be no more than a common work of the Spirit of God; as 
is evident in fact, in the instance of Balaam, who had 
impressed on his mind, by God himself, a clear and lively 
outward representation or idea of Jesus Christ, as the Star 
rising out of Jacob, when he heard the words of God, and 
knew the knowledge of the Most High, and saw the vision 
of the Almghty, falling into a trance, Numb. xxiv. Le alize 
But Balaam had no spiritual discovery of Christ; that 


“day-star never spiritually rose in his heart, he being but a 


natural man. 
And as these external ideas have nothing divine or 


of having the saving knowledge of him, which the Lord doth communicate 
to the elect. So that though you see the Lord so really, as that you become 
familiar with him, yet, Luke xiii. 26. Lord, have we not eat an drank, &c. 
—and so perish.” Shepard's Parable of the Ten Virgins, P. I. p. 197, 198. 

t “ Satan is transformed into an angel of light: and hence we have heard 
that some have heard voices; some have seen the very blood of Christ 
dropping on them, and his wounds in his side; some have seen a great light 
shining in the chamber; some wonderfully affected with their dreams; 
some in great distress have had inward witness, Thy sins are forgiven; 
and hence such liberty and joy, that they are ready to leap up and down 
the chamber. O adulterous generation! this is natural and usual with 
men, they would fain see Jesus, and ive him present to give them peace; 


and hence papists have his images —Woe to them that have no other mani- - 


See ee but such an one.’ Shepard's Parable of the Ten Virgins, P. 
mp . 
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spiritual in their nature, and nothing but what natural 
men, without any new principles, are capable of; so there 
is nothing in their nature which requires that peculiar 
inimitable and unparalleled exercise of the glorious power 
of God, in order to their production, ehich it has been 
shown there is in the production of true grace. There 
appears to be nothing in their nature above the power of 
the devil. It is certainly not above the power of Satan to 
suggest thoughts to men; because otherwise he could not 
tempt them to sin. And ifhe can suggest any thoughts or 
ideas at all, doubtless imaginary ones, or ideas of things 
external, are not above his power;* for these are the 
lowest sort of ideas. These ideas may be raised only by. 
impressions made on the body, by moving the animal 
spirits, and impressing the brain. Abundant experience 
certainly shows, that alterations in the body will excite 
imaginary ideas in the mind; as in a high fever, melan- 
choly, &c. These external ideas are as much below the 
more intellectual exercises of the soul, as the body is a 
less noble pat of man than the soul. 

Again, there is not only nothing in the nature of these 
imaginations of outward appearances, from whence we 
can infer that they are above the power of the devil; but 
it is certain also that the devil can excite, and often hath 
excited, such ideas. They were external ideas which he ex- 
cited in the dreams and visions of the false prophets of old, 
who were under the influence of lying spirits-- And they 
were exfernal ideus that he often excited in the minds of 
the heathen priests, magicians, and sorcerers, in their 
visions and ecstasies ; and they were external ideas that he 
excited in the mind of the man Christ Jesus, when he 
showed him all the kingdoms of the world, with the glory 
of them, when those kingdoms were not really in sight. 

- And if Satan, or any created being, has power to impress 
the mind with outward representations, then no particular 
sort of outward representations can be any evidence of a 
divine power. Is almighty power any more requisite to 
represent the shape of man to the imagination, than the 
shape of any thing else? Is there any higher kind of power 
necessary to form in the brain one bodily shape or colour 
than another? Does it need a power any more glorious 
to represent the form of the body of man, than the form of 
a chip or block; though it be of a very beautiful human 
body, with a sweet smile in his countenance, or arms 
open, or blood running from hands, feet, and side? May 
not that sort of power which can represent blackness or 
darkness to the imagination, also represent white and 
shining brightness? May not the power and skill which 
can well and exactly paint a straw, ora stick, on a piece of 

aper or canvass, only perhaps further improved, be suf- 

cient to paint the body of a man, with great beauty and 
in royal majesty, or a magnificent city, paved with gold, 
full of brightness, and a glorious throne? So it is no more 
than the same sort of power, that is requisite to paint one 


* © Consider how difficult, yea and impossible, it is to determine that 
such a voice, vision, or revelation is of God, and that Satan cannot feign or 
counterfeit it; seeing he hath left no certain marks by which we may dis- 
tinguish one spirit from another.” Flavel’s Causes and Cures of Mental 
Errors, Cause 14. 

+t See Deut. xiii. 1. 1 Kings xxii. 22. 

xiii. 4. 

{ There is a remarkable passage of Mr. John Smith, in his discourse on 
the shortness of a pharisaic righteousness, p. 370, 371. of his select dis- 
courses, describing that sort of religion which is built on such a foundation 
as lam here speaking of. I cannot forbear transcribing the whole of it. 
Speaking of a sort of Christians, whose life is nothing but a strong energy 
of fancy, be says, ‘* Lest their religion might too grossly discover itself to 
be nothing else but a piece of art, there may be sometimes such extraordi- 
nary motions stirred up within them, which may prevent all their own 
thoughts, that they may seem to be a true operation of the divine life; when 
yet all this is nothing else but the energy of their own self-love, touched 
with some fleshly apprehensions of divine things, and excited by them. 
There are such things in our christian religion, when a carnal, unhallowed 
mind takes the chair, and gets the expounding of them, may seem very 
delicious to the fleshly appetites of men ; some doctrines and notions of free 
grace and justification, the magnificent titles of sons of God and heirs of 
heaven. ever-flowing streams of joy and pleasure that blessed souls shall 
swim in to all eternity, a glorious paradise in the world to come, always 
springing up with well-scented and fragrant beauties, a new Jerusalem 
paved with gold, and bespangled with stars, comprehending in its vast cir- 
cuit such numberless varieties, that a busy curiosity may spe:.d itself about 
to all eternity. I doubt not but that sometimes the most fleshly and earthly 
men, that fly in their ambition to the pomp of this world, may be so ravish- 
ed with the conceits of such things as these, that they may seem to be made 
partakers of the powers of the world to come. TI doubt not but that they 
might be much exalted with them, as the souls of crazed or distracted per- 
sons seem to be sometimes, when their fancies play with those quick and 
nimble spirits, which a distempered fraine of body, and unnatural heat in 
their heads, beget within them. .Thus may these blazing comets rise up 
above the moon, and climb bigher than tae sun; which yet, because they 
have no solid consistence of their own, and are of a base and earthly alloy, 


Isa. xxviii. 7. Ezek. xiii. 7. Zech. 
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as the other of these on the brain. The same sort of power 
that can put ink upon paper, can put on leaf-gold. So 
that it is evident to a demonstration, if we suppose it to be 
in the devil’s power to make any sort of external repre- 
sentation at all on the fancy—and never any one ques- 
tioned it who believed there was a devil, that had any 
agency with mankind-—that a created power may extend 
to all kinds of external appearances and ideas in the mind. 

From hence it agairi clearly appears, that no such things 
have any thing in them that is spiritual, supernatural, and 
divine, in the sense in which it has been proved that all 
truly gracious experiences have. And though external 
ideas, through man’s make and frame, ordinarily in some 
degree attend spiritual experiences ; yet these ideas are no 
part of their spiritual experience, any more than the motion 
of the blood, and beating of the pulse. And though, un- 
doubtedly, through men’s infirmity in the present state, 
and especially through the weak constitution of some per- 
sons, gracious affections which are very strong, do excite 
lively ideas in the imagination; yet it is also undoubted, 
that when affections are founded on imaginations, which is 
often the case, those affections are merely natural and com- 
mon, because they are built on a foundation that is not 
spiritual ; and so are entirely different from gracious affec- 
tions, which, as has been proved, do evermore arise from 
those operations that are spiritual and divine. 

These imaginations oftentimes raise the carnal affections 
of men to an exceeding great height :{ and no wonder, 
when the subjects of them have an ignorant but undoubt- 
ing persuasion, that they are divine manifestations, which 
the great JeHoOvaH immediately makes to their souls, 
therein giving them testimonies, in an extraordinary man- 
ner, of his high and peculiar favour. 

Again, it is evident from what has been observed and 
proved of the manner in which gracious operations and 
effects in the heart are spiritual, supernatural, and divine, 
that the wnmediate suggesting of the words of Scripture to 
the mind, has nothing in it which is spiritual.—I have had 
occasion to say something of this already; and what has 
been said may be sufficient to evince it: but if the reader 
bears in mind what has been said concerning the nature of 
spiritual influences and effects, it will be more abundantly 
manifest that this is no spiritual effect. For I suppose 
there is no person of common understanding, who will 
sav, that the bringing of any words to the mind, is an effect 
of that nature, that it requires any new divine sense in the 
soul; or that the bringing of sounds or letters to the mind, 
is an effect of so high, holy, and excellent a nature, that it 
is impossible any created power should be the cause of it. 

As the sugvesting of scripture words to the mind, is only 
exciting in the mind ideas of certain sounds or letters ; so 
it is only one way of exciting ideas in the imagination; 
for sounds and letters are external things, the objects of 
the external senses of seeing and hearing; therefore, by 


will soon vanish and fall down again, being only borne up by an external 
force, They may seem to themselves to have attained higher than those 
noble Christians, that are gently moved by the natural force of true good- 
ness: they seem to be plentores Deo, (7. e. more full of God,) than those 
that are really informed and actuated by the divine Spirit, and do move on 
steadily and constantly in the way towards heaven. As the seed that was 
sown in stony ground, urew up and lengthened out its blade faster, than 
that which was sown in the good and fruitful soil. And as the motions of 
our sense, and faney, and passions, while our souls are in this mortal con- 
dition, sunk down deeply into the body, are many times more vigorous, and 
make stronger impressions upon us, than those of the higher powers of the 
soul, which are more subtle, and remote from these mixt animal percep- 
tions: that devotion which is there seated, may seem to have more energy 
and life in it, than that which gently, and with a more delicate kind of touch, 
spreads itself upon the understanding, and from thence mildly derives itself 
through our wills and affections. But however the former may be more 
boisterous for a time, yet this is of a more consistent, spermatical, and 
thriving nature. For that proceeding indeed from nothing but a sensual and 
fleshly apprehension of God and true happiness, is but ofa flitting and fading 
nature; and as the sensib!e powers and faculties grow more languid, or the 
sun of divine light shines more brightly upon us, these earthly devotions, 
like our culinary fires, will abate their heat and fervour. But a true ce- 
Jestial warmth will vever be extinguished, because it is of an immortal na- 
ture ; and being once seated vitally in the souls of men, it will regulate and 
order all the motions of it in a due manner; as the natural heat, radicated 
in the hearts of living creatures, hath the dominion and economy of the 
whole body under it. True religion is no piece of artifice ; itis no boiling 
up of our imaginative powers, nor the glowing heats of passion ; though 
these are too often mistaken for it, when in our jugglings in religion we cast 
a mist before our own eyes; but it is a new nature, informing the souls of 
men; it is a God-like frame of spirit, discovering itself most of all in serene 
and clear minds, in deep humility, meekness, self-denial, wmiversal love to 
God and all true goodness, without partiality, and without bypociisy. 
whereby we are taught to know God, and knowing him, to love him, and 
conform ourselves as much as may be to all that perfection which shines in 
him ” 
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what has been already said concerning these external ideas, 
it is evident they are nothing spiritual ; and if at any time 
the Spirit of God suggests these letters or sounds to the 
mind, this is a common, and not any special or gracious, in- 
fluence of that Spirit. And therefore it follows from what 
has been already proved, that those affections which have 
this effect for their foundation, are no spiritual or gracious 
affections.—But let it be remembered, that what I main- 
tain is briefly this: when the immediate and extraordinary 
manner of words of Scripture coming to the mind, is that 
which excites the affections, and is properly the foundation 
of them, then these affections are not spiritual. Indeed 
persons may have gracious affections going with scriptures 
which come to their minds, and the Spirit of God may 
make use of those scriptures to excite them; when it is a 
spiritual sense or taste they have of the divine things con- 
tained in those scriptures, which excites their affections, 
and not the extraordinary and sudden manner of their 
entrance. They are affected with the instruction they re- 
ceive from the words, and the view of the glorious things 
of God or Christ, which they contain; and not because 
the words came suddenly, as though God did as it were 
immediately speak to them. Persons oftentimes are ex- 
ceedingly affected on this foundation ; the words of some 
great promises of Scripture come suddenly to their minds, 
as though that moment they proceeded out of the mouth 
of God as spoken tothem. ‘Thus they take it as a voice 
from God, immediately revealing to them their happy cir- 
cumstances, and promising them such and such great 
things: and this it is that affects and elevates them. There 
is no new or Spiritual understanding of the divine things 
contained in the Scripture, or new spiritual sense of the 
glorious things taught in that part of the Bible, going he- 
fore their affection, and as the foundation of it: all the 
new understanding they have, or think they have, as the 
foundation of their affection, is this, that the words are 
spoken to them, because they come so suddenly and in so 
extraordinary a manner. And so this affection is built 
wholly on the sand; because it is built on a conclusion 
for which they have no foundation. And if it was true 
that God brought the words to their minds, and they cer- 
tainly knew it, even that would not be spiritual know- 
ledge; it may be without any spiritual sense. Balaam 
might know that the words which God suggested to him, 
were indeed suggested to him by God, and yet have no 
spiritual knowledge. So that affections built on that no- 
tion, that texts of Scripture are sent immediately from God, 
are built on no spiritual foundation, and are vain and 
delusive. Persons who have their affections thus raised, 
if they should be asked, whether they have any new sense 
of. the excellency of the things contained in those scrip- 
tures, would probably say, Yes, without hesitation: but 
it is true no otherwise than because they have taken up 
that notion, that the words are spoken immediately to 
them. That it is which makes them appear sweet, ex- 
cellent, and wonderful. As for instance, supposing these 
were the words brought suddenly to their minds, Fear 
not,—it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom. iaving confidently ale up a notion that the 
words were immediately spoken from heaven to them, as 
an immediate revelation, that God was their Father, and 
had given the kingdom to them, they are greatly affected by 
it, and the words seem sweet to them. Oh, sav they, 
what excellent things are contained in those words! But 


* Personal and possessive.—These words are added for the sake of per- 
spicuity ; for this mast be the author’s meaning. The promises, it is plain, 
must needs be ours by grant, exhibitory gift, or overture, and in that sense 
we have an interest in them, before we believe; and this is the very foun- 
dation of our warrant for believing. —W. 

+ Mr. Stoddard in his Guide to Christ, p. 8. says, that ‘‘sometimes men, 
after they have been in trouble awhile, have some promises come to them, 
with a great deal of refreshing ; and they hope God has accepted them :” 
And says, that ‘‘ In this case, the minister may tell them, that God never 
gives a faith of assurance, before he gives a faith of dependence; for he 
never manifests his love, until men are in a state of favour and reconcilia- 
tion, which is by faith of dependence. When men have comfortable scriptures 
come to them, they are apt to take them as tokens of God's love; but men 
must be brought into Christ, by accepting the offer of the yospel, before they 
are fit for such manifestations. God's method is, first to make the soul 
accept of the offers of grace, and then to manifest his good estate unto 
him.” And p. 76. speaking of them ‘“ that seem to be brought to lie at 
God's foot, and give an account of their closing with Christ, and that God 
has revealed Christ to them, and drawn their hearts to him, and that they 
do accept of Christ,” he says, ‘In this case, itis best to examine whether 
by that light that was given him, he saw Christ and salvation offered to him, 
or whether he saw that God loved him, or pardoned him: for the offer of 
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the reason why the promise seems excellent to them, is 
only because they think it is made to them immediately : 
all the sense they have of any glory in them, is only from 
self-love, and from their own imagined interest in the 
words. They had not any sense of the holy nature of the 
kingdom of heaven, the spiritual glory of that God who 
gives it, and of his excellent grace to sinful men, in giving 
them this kingdom of his own good pleasure, preceding 
their imagined interest in these things, and their being 
affected by them. On the contrary, they first imagine 
they are interested in these things, then are highly affected 
with that consideration, and then can own these things to 
be excellent. So that the sudden and extraordinary way 
of the scripture’s coming to their mind, is plainly the 
foundation of the whole; which is a clear evidence of the 
wretched delusion they are under. 

The first comfort of many persons, and what they call 
their conversion, is after this manner: after awakening 
and terrors, some comfortable promise comes suddenly 
and wonderfully to their minds; and the manner of its 
coming makes them conclude it comes from God to them. 
This is the very foundation of their faith, hope, and com- 
fort: from hence they take their first encouragement to 
trust in God and in Christ, because they think that God, 
by some scripture so brought, has now already revealed to 
them that he loves them, and has already promised them 
eternal life. But this is very absurd; for every one of 
common knowledge of religious principles, knows that it 
is God’s manner to reveal his love to men, and their inte- 
rest in the promises, after they have believed, and not 
before. They must first believe, before they have any 
personal and pos¢essive * interest in the promises to_be re- 
vealed. The Spirit of God is a Spirit of truth, and not of 
lies: he does not bring scriptures to men’s minds in order 
to reveal to them that they have a personal and possessive 
interest in God’s promises, when they have none, having 
not yet believed. For this would be the case, if God 
bringing texts of scripture to men’s minds, in order to show 
them that their sins were forgiven, or that it was God's 
pleasure to give them the kingdom, or any thing of that 
nature, went before and was the foundation of their first 
faith. No promise of the covenant of grace belongs pos- 
sessively to any man, until he has first believed in Christ ; 
for it is by faith alone that we become thus interested in 
Christ, and the promises of the new covenant made in 
him. Therefore, whatever spirit applies the promises of 
that covenant to a person who has not first believed, as 
being al eady his, (in the sense already mentioned,) must 
be a lying spirit ; and that faith which is first built on such 
an application of promises, is built upon a lie. God’s 
manner is not to bring comfortable texts of scripture to 
give men assurance of his peculiar love, and that they shall 
be happy, before they have had a faith of dependence.+ 
And if the scripture which comes to a person’s mind, be 
not so properly a promise, as an invitation; yet if he 
makes the sudden or unusual manner of its coming to his 
mind, the ground on which he believes that he is invited, 
it is not true faith; because it is built on that which is not 
the true ground of faith. True faith is built on no preca- 
rious foundation. But a determination that the words of 
such a particular text were, by the immediate power of 
God, suggested to the mind, at such a time, as though 
then spoken and directed by God to him, because they 
came after such a manner, is wholly an uncertain and 


grace and our acceptance goes before pardon, and therefore, much more, 
before the knowledge of it.’ 

Mr. Shepard, in his Parable of the Ten Virgins, Part IT. p. 15. says, that 
** Grace and the love of Christ (the fairest colours under the sun) may be 
pretended; but if you shall receive, under this appearance, that God wit- 
nesseth his love, first by an absolute promise, take heed there; for under 
this appearance you may as well bring in immediate revelations, and from 
thence come to forsake the Scriptures.” 

And in Part I. p. 86. he says, “Is Christ yours? Yes, I see it. How? 
By any word or promise ? No: this is delusion.” And p. 136, speaking of 
them that have no solid ground of peace, he reckons, ‘‘ Those that content 
themselves with the revelation of the Lord’s love, without the sight of any 
work, or not looking to it.” And says presently after, ‘* The testimony of 
the Spirit does not make aman more a Christian, but only evidenceth it; 
as it 1s the nature of a witness, not to make a thing to be true, but to clear 
and evidence it.” And p. I49. speaking of them that say they have the 
witness of the Spirit, that makes a difference between them and hypocrites, 
he says, “‘ The witness of the Spirit makes not the first difference : for first 
a man is a believer, and in Christ, and justified, called, and sanctified, be- 


re Sa does witness it; else the Spirit should witness to an untruth 
a ie. . 
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precarious determination; and therefore is a false and 
sandy foundation for faith; and accordingly the faith which 
is built upon it is also false. The only certain foundation 
which any person has to believe that he is invited to par- 
take of the blessings of the gospel, is, that the word of 
God declares that persons so qualified as he is, are in- 
vited, and God who declares it, is true and cannot lie. 
If a sinner be once convinced of the veracity of God, 
and that the Scriptures are his word, he will need no more 
to convince and satisfy him that he is invited; for the 
Scriptures are full of invitations to sinners, to the chief of 
sinners, to come and partake of the benefits of the gospel. 
He wil not want of God any thing new; what he hath 
spoken already will be enough with him. 

_ As the first comfort of many persons, and their affec- 
tions at the time of their supposed conversion, are built on 
such grounds as these mentioned ; so are their joys, hopes, 
and other affections afterwards. They have often particu- 
lar words of scriptures, sweet declarations and promises, 
suggested to them, which, by reason of the manner of their 
coming, they think are immeiately sent from God to 
them, at that time. This they look upon as their warrant, 
the main ground of appropriating them to themselves, of 
their comfort, and the Gonttdanice they receive from them. 
Thus they imagine a kind of conversation is carried on 
between God and them ; and that God, from time to time, 


as it were, immediately speaks to them, and satisfies their 


doubts, testifies his love to them, promises them supports 
and supplies, and reveals to them clearly their interest in 
eternal blessings. And thus they are often elevated, and 
have a sudden and tumultuous kind of joys, mingled with 
strong confidence, and a high opinion of themselves ; 
when indeed the main ground of these joys, and this con- 
fidence, is not any thing contained in or taught by these 
scriptures, but the manncr of their coming to them ; which 
is a certain evidence of their delusion. There is no par- 
ticular promise in the word of God made to the saint, or 
spoken to him, otherwise than a/l the promises of the 
covenant of grace are his, and are spoken to him.* Some 
indeed of these promises may be more peculiarly adapted 
to his case than others; and God by his Spirit may enable 
him better to understand some than others, and to have a 
greater sense of the preciousness, glory, and suitableness 
of the blessings contained in them. 


But here, some may be ready to say, What, is there no | 


such thing as any particular spiritual application of the 
promises of Scripture by the Spirit of God? I answer; 
there is doubtless such a thing as a spiritual and saving 
application of the invitations and promises of Scripture 
to the souls of men. But it is also certain, that the nature 
of it is wholly misunderstood by many persons, to the 
great insnaring of their own souls. Hereby Satan acquires 
a vast advantage against them, against the interest of 
religion, and the church of God. The spiritual applica- 
tion of a scripture promise does not consist in its being 
immediately suggested to the thoughts by some extrinsic 
agent, and being borne into the mind with this strong ap- 
prehension, that it is particularly spoken and directed _ to 
them at that time. There is nothing of the hand of God 
evidenced in this effect, as events have proved in many 
notorious instances. It is a mean notion of a spiritual 
application of Scripture; there is nothing in the nature of 
it at all beyond the power of the devil ; for there is nothing 
in the nature of the effect implying any vital communica- 
tion of God. A truly spiritual application of the word of 
God is of a vastly higher nature ; as much above the devil’s 
power, as it is for him to apply the word of God to a 
dead corpse so as to raise it to hfe; or to a stone, to turn 
it into an angel. A spiritual application of the word of 
God consists in applying it to the heur't ; in spiritual, en- 


* Mr. Shepard, in his Sovnd Believer, p. 159. of the late impression at 
Boston, says, “‘ Embrace in thy bosom, not only some few promises, but all.” 
And then he asks the question, ‘*‘ When may a Christian take a promise 
without presumption, as spoken to him ?” e answers, ‘‘ The rule is very 
sweet, but certain; when he takes all the Scripture, and embraces it as 
spoken unto him, he may then take any particular promise boldly. My 
meaning is, when a Christian takes hold and wrestles with God for the 
accomplishment of all the promises of the New Testament, when he sets 
all the commands before him, as a coinpass and guide to walk after, when 
he applies all the threatenings to drive him nearer unto Christ the end of 
them. This no hypocrite can do; this the saints shail do; and by this they 
may know when the Lord speaks in particular unto them. y ae 

* “Some Christiaus have rested with a Work without Christ, which is 
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lightening, sanctifying influences. A_ spiritual application 
of an invitation, or offer of the gospel, consists in giving 
the soul a spiritual sense, or relish, of the holy and divine 
blessings offered, and also the sweet and wonderful grace 
of the offerer, in making so gracious an overture, and ot 
his holy excellency and faithfulness to fulfil what he of- 
fers, and his glorious sufficiency for it; so leading and 
drawing forth the heart to embrace the offer; and thus 
giving the man evidence of his title to, and personal interest 
in, the thing offered. And so a spiritual application of the 
promises of Scripture, for the comfort of the saints, con- 
sists in enlightening their minds to see the holy excellency 
and sweetness of the blessings promised, also the holy excel- 
lency of the promiser, his faithfulness and sufficiency ; thus 
drawing forth their hearts to embrace the promiser, and 
thing promised ; and by this means, giving the sensible 
actings of grace, enabling them to see their grace, and so 
their possessive title to the promise. An application not 
consisting in this divine sense and enlightening of the 
mind, but consisting only in the words being borne into 
the thoughts, as if immediately then spoken, so making 
persons believe, on no other foundation, that the promise 
1s theirs; is a blind application, and belongs to the spirit 
of darkness, and not of light. 

When persons have their affections raised after this 
manner, those affections are really not raised by the word 
of God; the Scripture is not the foundation of them ; it 
is not any thing contained in those scriptures which come 
to their minds, that raise their affections; but truly that 
effect, viz. the strange manner of the word being suggested 
to their minds, and a proposition from thence taken up by 
them, which indeed is not contained in that scripture, nor 
in any other; as that /vs sins are forgiven him, or that it is 
the Father’s good pleasure to give him in particular the 
kingdom, or the like. There are propositions to be found 
in the Bible, declaring that persons of such and such 
qualifications are forgiven and beloved of God: but there 
are none declaring that such and such particular persons, 
independent on any previous knowledge of qualifications, 
are forgiven and beloved of God. Therefore, when any 

erson is comforted, and affected by any such proposition, 
it is by another word, a word newly coined, and not any 
word of God contained in the Bible.f And thus many 
persons are vainly affected and deluded. 

Again, it plainly appears from what has been demon- 
strated, that no revelution of secret facts by uninediated sug- 
gestion, is any thing spiritual and divine, in that sense 
wherein gracious effects and operations are so. By secret 
facis, i mean things that have been done, or are come to 
pass, or shall hereafter come to pass, which do not appear 
to the senses, nor are known by any argumentation, nor 
any other way, but only by immediate suggestion of ideas 
to the mind. Thus for instance, if it should be revealed 
to me, that the next year this land would be invaded by 
a fleet from France, or that such and such persons would 
then be converted, or that I myself should then be con- 
verted—not by enabling me to argue these events from 
any thing which now appears in providence ; but—imme- 
diately suggesting, in an extraordinary manner, that these 
things would come to pass: orif it should be revealed to 
me, that this day there 1s a battle fought between the armies 
of such and such powers in Europe, or that such a prince 
in Europe was this day converted, or is now in a converted 
state, or that one of my neighbours is converted, or that 
IT myself am converted; not by having any other evidence 
of these facts, but an immediate extraordinary suggestion 
or excitation of these ideas, and a strong impression of 
them upon my mind: this is a revelation of secret facts 
by immediate suggestion, as much as if the facts were 
future; for the facts being past, preset, or future, alters 


abominable: but after a man is in Christ, not to judge by the work, is first 
not to judge from the word. For though there is a word, which may give 
aman a dependence on Christ, without feeling any work, nay when he 
feels none, as absolute promises; yet no word giving assurance, but that 
which is made to some work, He that believeth, or 1s poor in spirit, &e. 
until that work is seen, has no assurance from that promise.” Shepard's 
Parabie of the Ten Virgins, Part I. p. 86. F ; 

“Tf God should tell a saint that he has grace, he might know it by be- 
lieving the word of God : but it is not in this way that godly men do know 
that they have grace : it is not revealed in the word, and the Spirit of God 
doth not testify it to particular persons.” Stoddard's Nature of saving 
Conversion, p. 84, 85. 
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not the case, as long as they are secret, hidden from my 
senses and reason, and not spoken of in Scripture, nor 
known by me any other way than by unmediate suggestion. 
If I have it revealed to me, that sucha revolution is come 
to pass this day in the Ottoman empire, it is the very 
same sort of revelation, as if it were revealed to me that 
such a revolution would come to pass there this day come 
twelvemonth ; because, though one is present and the 
other future, yet both are equally hidden from me, any 
other way than by immediate revelation. When Samuel 
told Saul that the asses which he went to seek were found, 
and that his father had left caring for the asses, and sor- 
rowed for him; this was by the same kind of revelation, 
as that by which he told Saul, that in the plain of Tabor 
there should meet him three men going up to God to 
Bethel, (1 Sam. x. 2, 3.) though one of these things was 
future, and the other was not. So when Elisha told the 
king of Israel the words that the king of Syria spake in 
his bed-chamber, it was by the same kind of revelation 
with that by which he foretold many things to come. 

Itis evident that this revelation of secret facts by imme- 
diate suggestion, has nothing of the nature of a spiritual 
and divine operation, in the sense fore-mentioned. There 
is nothing at all in the nature of the ideas themselves, ex- 
cited in the mind, that is divinely excellent, above the 
ideas of natural men; though the manner of exciting the 
ideas be extraordinary. In those things which are spiritual, 
as has been shown, not only the manner of producing the 
effect, but the effect wrought is divine, and so vastly above 
all that can be man unsaunctified mind. Now simply the 
having an idea of facts, setting aside the manner of produ- 
cing those ideas, is nothing beyond what the minds of 
wicked men are susceptible of, without any goodness in 
them ; and they all either have or will have, the knowledge 
of the greatest and most important facts, that have been, 
are, or shall be. 

And as to the extraordinary manner of producing the 
perception of facts, even by immediate suggestion, there is 
nothing in it, but what the minds of natural men are 
capable of; as is manifest in Balaam, and others spoken 
of in the Scripture. And therefore it appears that there is 
nothing appertaining to this immediate suggestion of secret 
facts that is spiritual, in the sense in which it has been 

roved that gracious operations are so. If there be nothing 
in the ideas themselves, which is holy and divine, and so 
nothing but what may be ina mind not sanctified, then 
God can put them into the mind by immediate power, 
without sanctifying it. As there is nothing in the idea of 
a rainbow of a holy and divine nature; so God, if he 
pleases, and when he pleases, immediately, and in an ex- 
traordinary manner, may excite that idea in an unsancti- 
fied mind. So also, as there is nothing in the idea or 
knowledge that such particular persons are forgiven and 
accepted of God, and entitled to heaven, but what unsanc- 
tified minds may have, and will have, concerning many at 
the day of judgment ; so God can, if he pleases, extraor- 
dinarily and immediately suggest this to, and impress it 
upon, an unsanctified mind now. There is no principle 
wanting in an unsanctified mind in order to make it capa- 
ble of such an impression ; nor is there any thing in them 
necessarily to prevent such a suggestion. 

And if these suggestions of secret facts be attended with 
texts of Scripture, immediately and extraordinarily brought 
to mind, abont other facts that seem in some respects 
similar; that does not make the operation to be of a spi- 
ritual and divine nature. For that suggestion of words of 
Scripture is no more divine, than the suggestion of the facts 
themselves ; as has been just now demonstrated ; and two 
effects together, which are neither of them spiritual, cannot 
make up one complex effect spiritual. 

Hence it follows, from what has been already shown, 
that those affections which are properly founded on such 


* The late venerable Stoddard in his younger time, falling in with the 
opinion of some others, received this notion of the witness of the Spirit, by 
way of immediate suggestion : but in the latter part of his life, when he had 
more thoroughly weighed things, and had more experience, he entirely re- 
jected it; as appears by his treatise of the nature of saving conversion, p. 
84. “ The Spirit of God doth not testify to particular persons, that they are 
godly. Some think that the Spirit of God doth testify it to some; and they 
ground it on Rom, viii. 16. The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God. They think the Spirit reveals it 
by giving an inward testimony to it; and some godly men think they have 
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immediate suggestions of secret facts, are not gracious af- 
fections. Not but that it is possible that such suggestions 
may be the occasion or accidental cause of gracious affec- 
tions; for so may a mistake and delusion ; but it is never 
properly the foundation of gracious affections : for gracious 
affections, as has been shown, are all the effects of an in- 
fluence and operation which is spiritual, supernatural, and 
divine. But there are many affections, and high affections, 
which have such revelations for their very foundation. 
They look upon these as spiritual discoveries; but they 
are a gross delusion; and this delusion is truly the spring 
whence their affections flow. 

Here it may be proper to observe, from what has been 
said, that what many persons call the witness of the Spirit, 
that they are the children of God, has nothing init spiritual 
and divine; and consequently, that the affections built 
upon it, are vain and delusive. That which many call the 
witness of the Spirit, is no other than an immediate sug- 
gestion and impression of that fact, otherwise secret, that 
they are made the children of God, and so that their sins 
are pardoned, and that God has given them a title to 
heaven. This kind of knowledge, viz. knowing that 
a certain person is converted, and delivered from hell, and 
entitled to heaven, is no divine sort of knowledge in itself. 
This sort of fact requires no more divine suggestion, in 
order to impress it on the mind, than what Balaam had 
impressed on his mind. It requires no higher sort of idea 
for a man to have the apprehension of his own conversion 
impressed upon him, than to have the apprehension of his 
neighbour’s conversion, in like manner. God, if he pleased, 
might impress the knowledge of this fact, that he had for- 
given his neighbour’s sins, and given him a title to heaven, 
as well as any other fact, without any communication of 
his holiness. The excellency and importance of the fact, 
does not at all hinder a natural man’s mind being suscepti- 
ble of an- immediate suggestion and impression of it. 
Balaam had as important facts as this immediately im- 
pressed on his mind, without any gracious influence ;_par- 
ticularly, the coming of Christ, his setting up his glorious 
kingdom, the blessedness of the spiritual Israel in his pe- 
culiar favour, and their happiness living and dying. Yea, 
Abimelech king of the Philistines had God’s special fa- 
vour to Abraham revealed to him, Gen. xx. 6,7. He re- 
vealed to Laban his special favour to Jacob, see Gen. xxxi. 
24. and Psal. ev. 15. And if a truly good man should 
have an immediate revelation from God, in like manner, 
concerning his favour to his neighbour, or himself; would 
it be any higher kind of influence? Would it be any 
more than a common influence of God’s Spirit, as the gift 
of prophecy, and all revelation by immediate suggestion 
is? See 1 Cor. xii. 2. And though it be true, that a na- 
tural man cannot have an individual suggestion from the 
Spirit of God, that he is converted, because it.is not true ; 
yet that does not arise from the nature of the influence, as 
too high for him. The influence which immediately sug- 
gests this fact, when it is true, is of no different kind from 
that which immediately suggests other true facts: and so 
the kind and nature of the influence is not above what is 
common to natural men. 

But this is a mean ignoble notion of the witness of the 
Spirit of God given to his dear children, to suppose that 
there is nothing in the nature of that influence, but what 
1s common to natural men, altogether unsanctified, and the 
children of hell; and that therefore the gift itself has no- 
thing of the holy nature or vital communication of that 
Spirit. This notion greatly debases that most exalted kiud 
of operation which there is in the true witness of the 
Spirit.* That which is called the witness of the Spirit, 
Rom. viii. is elsewhere in the New Testament called the 
seal of the Spirit, 2 Cor. i. 22. Eph. i 13. and iv. 13. al- 
luding to the seal of princes, annexed to the instrument, 
by which they advanced any of their subjects to some 


had experience of it: but they may easily mistake; when the Spirit of God 
doth eminently stir up a spirit of faith, and sheds abroad the love of God in 
the heart, it is easy to mistake it for a testimony. And that is not the mean- 
ing of Paul's words. The Spirit reveals things to us,by opening our eyes to see 
what is revealed in the word; but the Spint doth not reveal new truths, not 
revealed in the word. ‘The Spirit discovers the grace of God in Christ, and 
thereby draws forth special actings of faith and love, which are evidential ; 
but it doth not work in way of testimony. If God do but help us to receive 
the Sees in the word, we shall have comfort enough without new 
revelations,” 


Secr. I. 


_ high honour and dignity, as a token of their special favour. 
Which is an evidence that the influence of the Spirit of 
the Prince of princes, in sealing his favourites, is far from 
being of a common kind; and that there is no effect of 
_ God’s Spirit whatsoever, which is in-its nature more di- 
vine; nothing more holy, peculiar, inimitable, and distin- 
_guishing of divinity. Nothing is more royal than the royal 
seal; nothing more sacred to a prince, and more peculiarly 
denoting what belongs to him; it being the very design of 
it, to be the most peculiar stamp and confirmation of the 
royal authority. It is the great note of distinction, where- 
by that which proceeds from the king, or belongs to him, 
may be known from every thing else. And therefore un- 
doubtedly the seal of the great King of heaven and earth 
enstamped on the heart, is something high and holy in its 
Own nature, some excellent communication from the in- 
finite fountain of divine beauty and glory; and not merely 
making known a secret fact by revelation or suggestion; 
which is a sort of influence of the Spirit of God of which 
the children of the devil have often been the subjects. 
The seal of the Spirit is an effect of the Spirit of God on 
~ the heart, of which natural men while such, can form no 
manner of notion. Rev. ii. 17. “To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and I will give 
him a white stone, and in the stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth, saving he that receiveth it.” 
There is all reason to suppose that what is here spoken of, 
is the same evidence, or blessed token of special favour, 
which is elsewhere called the seal of the Spirit. 

What has misled many in their notion of that influence 
of the Spirit of God of which we are speaking, is the word 
WITNESS, its being called the witness of the Spirit. Hence 
they have taken it to be not any work of the Spirit upon 
the heart, giving evidence from whence men may argue that 
they are the children of God, but an inward immediate 
suggestion, as though God inwardly spoke to the man, and 
told him that he was his child, by a kind of secret voice, or 
impression. The manner in which the word witness, or 
testimony, is often used in the New Testament, viz. hold- 
ing forth evidence from whence a thing may be argued and 
proved to be true. Thus, Heb. i. 4. God is said to beur 
witness, with signs and wonders, and divers miracles, and 

ifts of the Holy Ghost. Now these miracles are called 
God's witness, not because they are of the nature of as- 
sertions, but evidences and proofs. So Acts xiv. 3. “ Long 
time therefore abode they speaking boldly in the Lord, 
which gave testimony unto the word of his grace, and 
granted signs and wonders to be done by their hands.” 
And John v. 36. “ But I have greater witness than that 
of John; for the works which the Father hath given me 
to finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of me, 
that the Father hath sent me.” Again, chap. x. 25. “ The 


works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of 


me.” So the water and the blood are said to bear wit- 
ness, 1 John v. 8. not that they as erted any thing, but 
they were evidences. So God’s works of providence, in 
rain and fruitful seasons, are witnesses of God’s being and 
goodiess, 7. e. they were evidences of these things. And 
when the Scripture speaks of the sead of the Spirit, it is an 
expression which properly denotes—not an immediate 
oice or suggestion, but—some work or effect of the 
Spirit left as a divine mark upon the soul, to be an evi- 


%* See Chambers's Dictionary, under the word ENGRAVING. 

+ Mr. Shepard is abundant in militating against the notion of men’s 
knowing their good estate by an immediate witness of the Spirit, without 
judging by any effect or work of the Spirit wrought on the heart, as an 
evidence and proof that persons are the children of God. Parab. P. I. p. 
134, 135, 137, 176, 177, 215, 216. P. II. 168, 169. 

Again. in his Sovnd Believer, there is a long discourse of sanctification as 
the chief evidence of justification, from pe 221, for many pages following ; 
I shall transcribe but a very small par of it. ‘Tell me, how you will 
know that you are justified. You will say, by the testimony of the Spirit. 
And cannot the same Spirit shine upon your nee and witness that you 
are sanctified, as well? 1 John iv. 13, 24. I Cor. ii. 12, Can the Spirit 
make the one clear to you, and not the other? Oh beloved, it is a sad 
thing, to hear such questions, and such cold answers also, that sanctifica- 
tion possibly may be an evidence. _ May be! Is it not certain ?”” ; 

Mr. Flavel also much opposes this notion of the witness of the Spirit by 
immediate revelation. Sacramental Meditations, med. 4. speaking of the 
sealing of the Spirit, he says, “ In sealing the believer, he doth not make 
use of an audible voice, nor the ministry of angels, nor immediate and ex- 
traordinary revelations; but he makes use of his own graces, implanted in 
our hearts, and his own promises, written in the Scripture: and in this 
method, he usually brings the doubting, trembling heart of a believer to rest 
and confort.” Again, ibid. ‘* Assurance is produced in our souls by the re- 
flexive acts of faith: the Spirit helps us to reflect upon what hath been done 
by him formerly upon our hearts; hereby we know that we know him, 
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dence, by which God’s children might be known. The 
seals of princes were their distinguishing marks ; and thus 
the seal of God is his mark, Rev. vii. 3. “ Hurt not the 
earth, neither the sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed the 
servants of our God in their foreheads ;” Ezek. ix. 4. “ Set 
a mark upon the foreheads of the men that sigh, and that 
cry for all the abominations that are done in the midst 
thereof.” When God sets his seal on a man’s heart by his 
Spirit, there is some holy stamp, some image impressed, 
and left upon the heart by the Spirit, as by the seal upon 
the wax. And this holy stamp, or impressed image, ex- 
hibiting clear evidence to the conscience, that the subject 
of it is the child of God, is the very thing which in Scrip- 
ture is called the seal of the Spirit, and the witness or 
evidence of the Spirit. And this mark enstamped by the 
Spivit on God’s children, is his own image. . That is the 
evidence by which they are known to be God’s children; 
they have the image of their Father stamped upon their 
hearts by the Spirit of adoption. Seals anciently had en- 
engraven on them two things, viz. the dmuge and the name 
of the person whose seal it was. Therefore when Christ 
says to his spouse, Cant. vili. 6. “ Set me as a seal upon 
thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm:” it is as much as 
to say, let my name and image remain impressed there. 
The seals of princes, moreover, were wont to bear their 
umage ; so that what they set their seal and royal mark 
upon, had their image left on it. It was their manner also 
to have their image engraven on their jewels and precious 
stones ; the image of Augustus engraven on a precious 
stone, was used as the seal of the Roman emperors, in the 
times of Christ and the apostles.* The saints are the 
jewels of Jesus Christ, the great potentate, who possesses 
the empire of the universe: and these jewels have his 
image enstamped upon them by his royal signet, which is 
the Holy Spirit. And this is undoubtedly what the Scrip- 
ture means by the seal of the Spirit; especially when it is 
fair and plain to the eye of conscience; which is what the 
Scripture calls our spirit. This is truly an effect that is 
spiritual, supernatural, and divine. This is in itself of a 
holy nature, being a communication of the divine natureand 
beauty. That kind of influence of the Spirit which gives and 
leaves this stamp upon the heart, is such as no natural man can 
have. If there were any such thing as a witness of the Spirit 
by immediate suggestion or revelation, this would be 
vastly more noble and excellent, and as much above it as the 
heaven is above the earth. This the devil cannot imitate.t 

The seal of the Spirit is called the earnest of the Spirit, 
in the Scripture. 2 Cor. i. 22. “ Who hath also sealed 
us, and given the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.” 
And Eph. i. 13, 14. “In whom, after that ye believed, 
ye were sealed with that holy Spirit of promise, which is 
the earnest of our inheritance, until the redemption of the 
purchased possession, unto the praise of his glory.” Now 
the earnest is part of the money agreed for given in hand, 
as a token of the whole to be paid in due time; a part of 
the promised inheritance granted now, in token of full 
possession of the whole hereafter. But surely that kind 
of communication of the Spirit of God, which is of the 
nature of eternal glory, is the highest and most excellent 
kind of communication, Itis something in its own nature 
spiritual, holy, and divine; and therefore high above any 
thing of the nature of inspiration, or revelation of hidden 


1 John ii. 3. To know that we know, is a reflex act. Now it is impossible 
there should be a reflex, before there hath been a direct act. No man can 
have the evidence of his faith, before the habit is infused, and the vital act 
performed, The object matter, to which the Spirit seals, is his own sanc- 
tifying operation.” Afterwards, ibid. he says, ‘‘ Immediate ways of the 
Spirit's sealing are ceased. No man may now expect, by any new revela- 
tion, or sign from heaven, by any voice, or extraordinary inspiration, to 
have his salvation sealed; but must expect that mercy in God's ordinary 
way and method, searching the Scriptures, examining our own hearts, and 
Waiting on the Lord in prayer. The learned Gerson gives an instance of 
one that had been long upon the borders of despair, and at last sweetly as- 
sured and settled: he answered, Non ex nova aliqua revelatione ; not by 
any new revelation, but by subjecting my understanding to, and compar- 
ing my heart with, the written word. And Mr. Roberts, in his treatise of the 
covenants, speaks of another, that so vehemently panted after the sealings 
and assurance of the love of God to his soul, that for a long time he 
earnestly desired some voice from heaven ; and sometimes, walking in the 
solitary fi‘lds, earnestly desired some miraculous voice from the trees or 
stones thee. This was denied him; but in time, a better was afforded, in 
a scriptural way.’ Again, ibid. “ This method of sealing, is beyond all 
other meth ds in the world, For in miraculous voices and inspirations, it 
is impossibl2 there may svbesse falsum, be found some cheat, or impostures 
of the devil: but the Spirit's witness in the heart, suitable to the revelation 
in the Scrip:ure, cannot deceive us.” 
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facts by suggestion of the Spirit of God, which many na- 
tural men have had. What is the earnest and cen] 
of glory, but grace itself, especially in the more lively an 
clear exercises of it? It is not prophecy, nor tongues, nor 
knowledge, but that more excellent thing, charity that 
never fuileth, which is a beginning of the light, sweetness, 
and blessedness of heaven, that world of love or charity. 
Grace is the seed of glory ; the earnest of the future inhe- 
ritance. What is the beginning or earnest of eternal life 
in the soul, but spiritual life? and what is that but grace? 
The inheritance that Christ has purchased for the elect, is 
the Spirit of God; not in any extraordinary gifts, but in 
his vital indwelling in the heart, exerting and communi- 
cating himself there, in his own proper, holy, or divine na- 
ture. The Father provides the Saviour, and the purchase 
is made of him; the Son is the purchaser and the price ; 
and the Holy Spirit is the great blessing or inheritance 
purchased, as is intimated Gal. ii. 13, 14. and hence the 
Spirit is often spoken of as the sum of the blessings pro- 
mised in the gospel.* This inheritance was the grand le- 
gacy which Christ left his disciples and church, in his last 
will and testament, John chap. xiv. xv. xvi. This is the 
sum of the blessings of eternal life, which shall be given 
in heaven.t It is through the vital communications and 
indwelling of the Spirit, that the saints have all their light, 
life, holiness, beauty, and joy in heaven: and it is through 
the vital communications and indwelling of the same 
Spirit, that the saints have all light, life, holiness, beauty, 
and comfort on earth; but only communicated in less 
measure. And this vital indwelling of the Spirit in the 
Saints, in this less measure, is the earnest of the Spirit, the 
earnest of the future inheritance, and the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, as the apostle calls it, Rom. vill. 22. where, by the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, the apostle undoubtedly means 
the same vital gracious principle, that he speaks of in all 
the preceding part of the chapter, which he calls Spirit, 
and sets in opposition to flesh or corruption. Therefore 
this earnest of the Spirit, and first-fruits, which has been 
shown to be the same with the seal of the Spirit, is his 
vital, gracious, sanctifying influence, and not any imme- 
diate suggestion or revelation of facts.{ 

And indeed the apostle, when (Rom. viii. 16.) he 
speaks of the Spirit bearing witness with our spirit, that 
we are the children of God, sufficiently explains himself. 
“ For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God: for ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear: but ye have received the Spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father: the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirits, that we are the children of 
God.” Here, what the apostle says, if we take it together, 
plainly shows, that what he has respect to, when he speaks 
of the Spirit’s giving us witness or evidence that we are 
God’s children, is his dwelling in us, and leading us, as a 
spirit of adoption, or of a child, disposing us to behave 
towards God as to a father. And what is that, but the 
spirit of love? There are two kinds of spirits of which the 
apostle speaks, the spirit of bondage, that is fear; and the 
spit of adoption, and that is love. The apostle says, we 
have not received the spirit of bondage, or of slaves, 
which is a spirit of fear; but we have received the more 
ingenuous, noble spirit of children, a spirit of love, which 
naturally disposes us to go to God, as children to a father. 
And this is the witness which the Spirit of God gives us 
that we are children. This is the plain sense of the 
apostle. The spirit of bondage works by fear, the slave 
fears the rod; but love cries, Abba, Father ; it disposes 
us to go to God, and behave ourselves as children. So 
that the witness of the Spirit of which the apostle speaks, 
is far from being any whisper, or immediate suggestion ; 
but is that gracious, holy effect of the Spirit of God in the 
hearts of the saints, the disposition and temper of children, 
appearing in sweet child-like love to God, which casts out 
fear. It is plain the apostle speaks of the Spirit, over and 
over again, as dwelling. in the hearts of the saints, as a 
gracious principle, in opposition to the flesh or corruption ; 


* Luke xxiv. 49. Acts i, 4. and chap. ii. 38, 39. Gal. iii. 14. Eph. i. 13. 

te on pare John vii, 37, 38, 39, and John iv. 14. with Rev. xxi. 6. and 
xii. 1, 

{ “ After a man is in Christ, not to judge by the work, is not to judge by 
the Spirit. F or the apostle makes the earnest of the Spirit to be the seat. 
Now, earnest is part of the money bargained for; the beginning of heaven, 
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as in the words that immediately introduce this passage, 
ver. 13. “For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: but 
if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the flesh, 
ye shall live.” . ‘ 

Indeed it is past doubt with me, that the apostle has a 
more special respect to the spirit of grace, or of love, or the 
spirit of a child, in its more lively actings ; for it is perfect 
love or strong love only, which so witnesses or evidences 
that we are children, as to cast out fear, and wholly de- 
liver from the spirit of bondage. The strong and lively 
exercises of evangelical, humble love to God, give clear 
evidence of the soul’s relation to God, as his child ; which 
very greatly and directly satisfies the soul. And though 
it be far from true, that the soul in this case judges only 
by an immediate witness, without any sign or evidence ; 
yet the saint stands in no need of multiplied signs, or any 
long reasoning upon them. And though the sight of his 
relative union with God, and being in his favour, is not 
without a medium, viz. his love; yet his sight of the union 
of his heart to God is immediate. Love, the bond of 
union, is seen intuitively ; the saint sees and feels plainly 
the union between his soul and God; it is so strong and 
lively, that he cannot doubt of it. And hence he is assured 
that he is a child. How can he doubt whether he stands 
in a child-like relation to God, when he plainly sees a 
child-like union between God and his soul, and hence 
cries, Abba, Father. : 

And whereas the apostle says, the Spirit bears witness 
with cur spirits; by our spirit here, 1s meant our con 
science, which is called the spirit of man; Prov. xx. 27. 
“ The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord, searching 
all the inward parts of the belly.”” We elsewhere read of 
the witness of this spirit, or of conscience, 2 Cor. i. 12. 
“ For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our conscience.” 
And 1 John iii. 19—21. “ And hereby do we know that 
we are of the truth, and shall assure our hearts before him. 
For if our heart condemn us, God is greater than our 
heart, and knoweth all things. Beloved, if our heart con- 
demn us not, then have we confidence towards God.” 


4 


When the apostle Paul speaks of the Spirit of God bear-» 


ing witness with our spirit, he does not mean two separate, 
collateral, independent witnesses; but that by one, we 
receive the witness of the other. The Spirit of God gives 
the evidence, by infusing and shedding abroad the love of 
God, the spirit of a child, in the heart ; and our spirit, or 
our conscience, receives and declares this evidence for om 

rejoicing. 

Many mischiefs have arisen from that false and delusive 
notion of the witness of the Spirit, that it is a kind of in- 
ward voice, suggestion, or declaration from God to a man, 
that he is beloved, pardoned, elected, or the like, some- 
times with and sometimes without a text of Scripture ; 
for many have been the false and vain (though very high 
affections that have arisen from hence. It is to be feare 
that multitudes of souls have been eternally undone by it ; 
I have therefore insisted the longer on this head.—But I 
proceed now to a second characteristic of gracious af- 
fections. 


SECT. fl. 


The first objective ground of gracious affections, is the 
transcendently excellent and amiable nature of divine 
things, as they are in themselves ; and not any conceived 
relation they bear to self, or self-interest. 


I say, that the supremely excellent nature of divine 
things is the first, or primary and original, objective 


foundation of the spiritual affections of true saints; for I” 


do not suppose that all relation which divine things bear 
to themselves, and their own particular interest, are wholly 
excluded from all influence in their gracious affections. 
For this‘may have, and indeed has, a secondary and con- 
sequential influence in those affections that are truly holy 
and spiritual ; as I shall show by and by. . 


of the light and life of it. He that sees not that the Lord is his by that, sees 
no God his at all. Oh therefore, do not look for a spirit, without a word to 
reveal, nor a word to reveal, without pooling and feeling of some work first. 
I thank the Lord, I do but pity those that think otherwise. If a sheep of 
Christ, oh, wander not." Shepard's Par. P. I. p. 86. 


Sror. IT. 


Tt was before observed, that the affection of love is as it 
were the fountain of all affection; and particularly, that 
Christian love is the fountain of all gracious affections. 
Now the divine erce/lency of God, and of Jesus Christ, the 
word of God, his works, ways, &c. is the primary reason, 
why a true saint loves these things; and not any sup- 
posed inferest that he has in them, or any conceived bene- 
fit that he has received or shall receive from them. 

Some say that all love arises from se/f-love ; and that it 
is impossible in the nature of things, for any man to love 
God, or any other being, but that love to Aimself’ must be 
the foundation of it. But I humbly suppose, it is for 
want of consideration they say so. They argue, that 
whoever loves God, and so desires his glory, or the en- 
jovment of him, desires these things as his own happiness ; 
the glory of God, and the beholding and the enjoying of 
his perfections, are considered as things agreeable to him, 
tending to make him happy; he places his happiness in 
them, and desires them as objects which, if obtained, 
would fill him with delight and joy, and so make him 
happy. And so, they say, it is from self-love, or a desire 
of his own happiness, that he desires God should be 
glorified, and desires to behold and enjoy his glorions 
perfections. But then they ought to consider a little 
further, and inquire how the man came ¢o place his happi- 
ness in God’s being glorified, and in contemplating and 
enjoying God’s perfections. There is no doubt, but that 
after God’s glory, and beholding his perfections, are be- 
come agreeahle to him, he will desire them, as he desires 
his own happiness. Rut how came these things to be so 
aereeable to him, that he esteems it his highest happiness 
to glorify God, &c.? is not this the fruit of love? Must 
not a man first Jove God, or have his heart united to him, 
before he will esteem God’s good his own, and before he 
will desire the clorifving and enjoying of God, as his 
happiness. It is not strong arguing, because after a man 
has his heart united to God in love, and, as «@ fruit of this, 
he desires his glory and enjoyment as his own happiness, 
that therefore a desire of this happiness must needs be the 
couse and foundation of his love ; unless it be strong argu- 
ine, that because a father begat a son, therefore his son 
certainly begat him. If affera man loves God, it will be 
a consequence and fruit of this, that even love to his own 
happiness will cause him to desire the glorifying and en- 
joving of God; it will not thence follow, that this very 
exercise of self-love went hefore his love to God, and that 
his love to God was a consequence and fruit of that. Some- 
thing else, entirely distinct from sel*-love, micht be the 
cause of this, viz. a change made in the views of his mind, 
and relish of his heart ; whereby he apprehends a beauty. 
glory, and supreme good, in God’s nature, as it is in itself. 
This may be the thing that first draws his heart to him, 
and causes his heart to be united to him, prior to all con- 
siderations of his own interest or happiness, although after 
this, and as a fruit of it, he necessarily seeks his interest 
and happiness in God. 

There is a kind of love or affection towards persons or 
things, which does properly arise from self-love. A pre- 
conceived relation to himself, or some respect already 
manifested by another to him, or some benefit already re- 
ceived or depended on, is truly the first foundation of his 
love ; what precedes any relish of, or delight in, the nature 
and qualities inherent in the being beloved, as beautiful 
and amiable. When the first thing that draws a man’s 
benevolence to another, is the beholding of those qualifi- 
_ cations and properties in him, which appear to him lovely 
in themselves, love arises in a very different manner, than 
when it first arises from some gift bestowed by another, 
as a judge loves and favours a man that has bribed him ; 
or from the re/ation he supposes another has to him, as a 
man who loves his child. When love to another arises 
thus, it arises truly and properly from self-love. — 

That kind of affection to God or Jesus Christ, which 
thus properly arises from self-love, cannot be a truly gra- 
cious and spiritual love ; as appears from what has been 
said already. For self-love is a principle entirely natural, 
and as much in the hearts of devils as angels; and there- 
fore surely nothing that is the mere result of it, can be 


‘lia e isa natural love to Christ, as to one that doth thee good, and 
for Ee wn ends; and spiritual, for himself, whereby the Lord only is 
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supernatural and divine, in the manner before described.* 
Christ plainly speaks of this kind of love, as what is no- 
thing heyond the love of wicked men, Luke vi. 32. “If 
ye love them that love you, what thank have ye? for 
sinners also love those that love them.” And the devil 
himself knew that a mercenary respect to God, only for 
benefits received or depended on, (which is all one,) is 
worthless in the sight of God; Job i. 9,10. “Doth Job 
serve God for nought? hast not thou made an hedge 
about him, and about his house,” &¢e. God would never 
have implicitly allowed the objection to have been good, 
in case the accusation had been true, by allowing that 
matter to be tried, and Job to be so dealt with, that it 
might appear in the event, whether Job’s respect to God 
was thus mercenary or no. Whereas the proof of the 
goodness of his respect was put upon that issue. 

Tt is unreasonable to think otherwise, than that the first 
foundation of a true love to God, is that whereby he is in 
himself lovely, or worthy to be loved, or the supreme 
loveliness of his nature. This is certainly what makes 
him chiefly amiable. What chiefly makes a man or any 
creature lovely, is his excellency ; and so what chiefly 
renders God lovely, and must undoubtedly be the chief 
ground of true love, is his excellency. God’s nature, or 
the divinity, is infinitely excellent ; yea itis infinite beauty, 
brightness, and glory itself. But how can that be true love 
of this excellent and lovely nature, which is not built on 
the foundation of i/s rue loveliness? how can that be true 
love of beauty and brightness, which is not for beauty and 


brightness’ sake? how can that be a true prizing of that ° 


which is in itself infinitely worthy and precious, which is 
not for the sake of its worthiness and preciousness ? This 
infinite excellency of the divine nature, as it is in itself, is 
the true ground of all that is good in God in any respect ; 
but how can a man truly love God, without loving him 
for that excellency, which is the foundation of all that is 
good or desirable in him? They whose affection to God 
is founded first on his profitableness to them, begin at the 
wrong end; they regard God only for the utmost limit of 
the stream of divine good, where it touches them, and 
reaches their interest. They have no respect to that infinite 
vlory of God’s rature, which is the original good, and 
the true fountain of all good, and of loveliness of every 
kind. 

A natural principle of self-love may be the foundation 
of great affections towards God and Christ, without seeing 
any thing of the beauty and glory of the divine nature. 
There is a certain gratitude that is a mere natural thing. 
Gratitude is one of the natural affections, as well as anger ; 
and there is a gratitude that arises from selflove, very 
much in the same manner that anger does. Anger in men 
is an affection excited against, or in opposition to, another, 
for something in him that crosses self-love: gratitude is 
an affection one has towards another, for loving or gratify- 
ing him, or for something in him that suits self-love. And 
there may be a kind of gratitude, without any true or 
proper love; as there may be anger without hatred ; as in 
parents towards their children, with whom they may be 
angry, and yet at the same time have a strong habitual 
love tothem. Of this gratitude Christ declares, (Luke vi.) 
Sinners love those that lore them; even the publicans, who 
were some of the most carnal and profligate sort of men, 
(Matt. v. 46.) This is the principle wrought upon by 
bribery, in unjust judges; and which even the brute 
beasts exercise ; a dog will love his master that is kind to 
him. And we see in innumerable instances, that mere 
nature is sufficient to excite gratitude in men, or to affect 
their hearts with thankfulness to others for kindnesses re- 
ceived ; and sometimes towards them against whom at the 
game time they have an habitual enmity. Thus Saul was 
once and again greatly affected, and even dissolved with 
gratitude towards David, for sparing his life ; and yet re- 
mained an habitual enemy to him. And as men, from 
mere nature, may be thus affected towards men; so they 
mav towards God. Nothing hinders, but that the same 
self-love may work after the same manner towards God, 
as towards men. And we have manifest instances of it in 
Scripture ; as indeed the children of Israel, who sang 


exalted.’ Shepard’s Par. of the Ten Virgins, P. I. p. 25 
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God’s praises at the Red sea, but soon forgat his works. 
Naaman the Syrian was greatly affected with the miracu- 
lous cure of his leprosy. His heart was engaged thence- 
forward to worship the God who had healed him, excepting 
when it would expose him to be ruined in his temporal 
interest. So was Nebuchadnezzar greatly affected with 
God’s goodness to him, in restoring him to his reason and 
kingdom, after his dwelling with the beasts. | i ; 

Gratitude being thus a natural principle, ingratitude is 
so much the more vile and heinous; because it shows a 
dreadful prevalence of wickedness, when it even overbears 
and suppresses the better principles of human nature. It 
is mentioned as an evidence of the high degree of wick- 
edness in many of the heathen, that they were without 
natural affection, Rom. ii. 31. But that the want of 
gratitude, or natural affection, are evidences of a high de- 
gree of vice, is no argument that all gratitude and natural 
affection has the nature of virtue, or saving grace. 

Self-love, through the exercise of a mere natural grati- 
tude, may be the foundation of a sort of love to God 
many ways. <A kind of love may arise from a false notion 
of God, that men have some way imbibed ; as though he 
were only goodness and mercy, and no revenging justice ; 
or as though the exercises of his goodness were necessary, 
and not free and sovereign; or as though his goodness 
were dependent on what is in them, and as it were con- 
strained by them. Men on such grounds as these, may 
love a God of their own forming in their imaginations, 
when they are far from loving such a God as reigns in 

- heaven. 

Again, self-love may be the foundation of an affection 
in men towards God, through a great insensibility of their 
state with regard to God, and for want of conviction of 
conscience to make them sensible how dreadfully they 
have provoked him to anger. They have no sense of the 
heinousness of sin, as against God, and of the infinite 
and terrible opposition of the holy nature of God against 
it. Having formed in their minds such a God as suits 
them, and thinking him to be such an one as themselves, 
who favours and agrees with them, they may like him 
very well, and feel a sort of love to him, when they are 
far from loving the true God. And men’s affections may 
be much moved towards God from self-love, by some re- 
markable outward benefits received from him; as it was 
with Naaman, Nebuchadnezzar, and the children of Israel 
at the Red sea. 

Again, a very high affection towards God may, and 
often does, arise in men, from an opinion of the favour and 
love of God fo them, as the first foundation of their love to 
him, After awakenings and distress, through fears of hell, 
they may suddenly get a notion, through some impression 
on their imagination, or immediate suggestion with or with- 
out texts of Scripture, or by some other means that God 
loves them, has forgiven their sins, and made them his 
children ; and this is the first thing that causes their affec- 
tions to flow towards God and Jesus Christ : and then, 
upon this foundation, many things in God may appear 
lovely to them, and Christ may seem excellent. And if 
such persons are asked, whether God appears lovely and 
amiable in himself? they would perhaps readily answer, 
Yes ; when indeed, if the matter be strictly examined, this 
good opinion of God was purchased, and paid for, in the 


* distinguishing and infinite benefits they imagined they re- 


ceived from God. They allow God to be lovely in him- 
self no otherwise, than that he has forgiven and accepted 
them, loves them above most in the world, and has engaged 
to improve all his infinite power and wisdom in preferring, 
dignifying, and exalting them, and will do for them just as 
they would have him. When once they are firm in this 
apprehension, it is easy to own God and Christ to be lovely 
and glorious, and to admire and extol them. It is easy for 
them to own Christ to be a lovely person, and the best in 
the world, when they are first firm in the notion, that he, 
though Lord of the universe, is captivated with love to 
them, has his heart swallowed up in them, prizes them far 
beyond most of their neighbours, has loved them from 
eternity, and died for them, and will make them reign in 
eternal glory with him in heaven. When this is the case 


~ “ There is a seeing of Christ after a man believes, which is Christ in his 
love, &c. But I speak of that first sight of him that precedes the second act 
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with carnal men, their very lusts will make him seem love- 
ly ; pride itself will prejudice them in favour of that which 
they call Christ. Selfish, proud man naturally calls that 
lovely which greatly contributes tohis interest, and gratifies 
his ambition. f 

And as this sort of persons begin, so they go on. Their 
affections are raised, from time to time, primarily on this 
foundation of self-love, and a conceit of God’s love to them. 
Many have a false notion of communion with God, as 
though it were carried on by impulses, and whispers, and 
external representations, immediately made to their imagi- 
nation. These things they take to be manifestations of 
God’s great love to them, and evidences of their high ex- 
altation above others; and so their affections are often 
renewedly set a-going. : 

Whereas the exercises of true and holy love in the 
saints arise in another way. They do not first see that God 
loves them, and then see that he is lovely ; but they first 
see that God is lovely, and that Christ is excellent and 
glorious ; their hearts are first captivated with this view, 
and the exercises of their love are wont, from time to time, 
to begin here, and to arise primarily from these views ; and 
then, consequentially, they see God’s love, and great favour 
to them.* The saints’ affections begin with God; and 
self-love has a hand in these affections consequentially and 
secondarily only. On the contrary, false affections begin 
with se/f, and an acknowledgment of an excellency in God, 
and an affectedness with it, is only consequential and de- 
pendent. In the love of the true saint, God is the lowest 
foundation ; the love of the excellency of his nature is the 
foundation of all the affections which come afterwards, 
wherein self-love is concerned as an handmaid. On the 
contrary, the hypocrite lays Aimself at the bottom of all, as 
the first foundation, and lays on God as the superstructure ; 
and even his acknowledgment of God’s glory itself, de- 
pends on his regard to his private interest. 

Selflove may not only influence men, so as to cause 
them to be affected with God’s kindness to them sepa- 
rately ; but also with God’s kindness to them, as parts of 
a community. A natural principle of self-love, without 
any other, may be sufficient to make a man concerned for 
the interest of the nation to which he belongs: as for 
instance, in the present war, self-love may make natural 
men rejoice at the successes of our nation, and sorry for 
their disadvantages, they being concerned as members of 
the body. The same natural principles may extend even 
to the world of mankind, and might be affected with the 
benefits the inhabitants of the earth have, beyond those of 
the inhabitants of other planets; if we knew that-such 
there were, and knew how it was with them. So this 
principle may cause men to be affected with the benefits 
mankind have received beyond the fallen angels ; with the 
wonderful goodness of God in giving his Son to die for 
fallen man, with the marvellous love of Christ in suffering 
such great things for us, and with the great glory they hear 
God has provided in heaven for us. Looking on them- 
selves as persons concerned, interested, and so highly fa- 
voured ; the same principle of natural gratitude may in- 
fluence men here, as in the case of personal benefits. 

But these things by no means imply, that all gratitude 
to God is a mere natural thing, and that there is no such 
thing as a spiritual gratitude, which is a holy and divine 
affection. They imply no more, than that there is a grati- 
tude which is merely natural, and that when persons have 
affections towards God only, or primarily, for benefits re- 
ceived, their affection is only the exercise of natural grati- 
tude. There is doubtless sucha thing as a gracious grati- 
tude, which greatly differs from all that gratitude which 
natural men experience. It differs in the following re- 
Spects. 

1. True gratitude, or thankfulness to God for his kind-, 
ness to us, arises from a foundation, laid before, of love to 
God for what he is in himself’; whereas a natural gratitude 
has no such antecedent foundation. The gracious stirrings 
of grateful affection to God, for kindness received, always 
are from a stock of love already in the heart, established in 
the first place on other grounds, viz. God’s own excellency; 
and hence the affections are disposed to flow out, on oc- 


of faith: and it is an intuitive, or real sight of him, as he is in his glory.” 
Shepard's Par. ofihe Ten Virgins, Part i. p. 74, — 
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casions of God’s kindness. The saint having seen the 
glory of God, and his heart overcome by it, and captivated 
mto a supremelove to him on that account, his heart here- 
by becomes tender, and easily affected with kindness re- 
ceived. If aman has no love to another, yet gratitude 
may be moved by some extraordinary kindness; as in 
Saul towards David: but this is not the same in kind, as 
a man’s ratitude to a dear friend, for whom his heart had 
before a igh esteem and love. Self-love is not excluded 
from a gracious gratitude; the saints love God for his 
kindness to them, Psal. exvi. 1. “I love the Lord, because 
he hath heard the voice of my supplication.” But some- 
thing else is included ; another love prepares the way, and 
lays the foundation for these grateful affections. 

2. In a gracious gratitude, men are affected with the 
attribute of God’s goodness and free grace, not only as 
they are concerned im it, or as it affects their interest, but 
as a part of the glory and beauty of God’s nature. That 
wonderful and unparalleled grace of God which is mani- 
fested in the work of redemption, and shines forth in the 
face of Jesus Christ, is infinitely glorious in itself, and ap- 
pears so to the angels ; it is a great part of the moral per- 
fection and beauty of God’s nature. This would be 
‘glorious, whether it were exercised towards us or no; and 
the saint who exercises a gracious thankfulness for it, sees 
it to be so, and delights init as such. Yea, his concern in 
it serves the more to engage his mind, and raise his atten- 
tion and affection. Self-love here assists as an handmaid, 
being subservient to higher principles, to lead forth the 
mind to contemplation, and to heighten joy and love. 
God’s kindness to them is a glass set before them, wherein 
to behold the beautiful attribute of God’s goodness: the 
exercises and displays of this attribute, by this means, are 
brought near to them, and set right before them. So that 
in a holy thankfulness to God, the concern our interest has 
in God's goodness, is not the first foundation of our being 
affected with it; that was laid in the heart before, in love 
to God for his excellency in himself; that makes the heart 
tender, and suceptive of such impressions from his good- 
ness tous. Nor is our own interest, or the benefits we 
have received, the only, or the chief objective ground of 
the present exercises of the affection, but rather God’s good- 
ness, as part of the beauty of his nature. The manifesta- 
tions of that lovely attribute, however, set immediately 
before our eyes, in the exercise of it for us, are a special 
occasion of the mind’s attention to that beauty, at that time; 
and this may serve to heighten the affection. 

Some may perhaps be ready to object, against the whole 
that has been said, that text, (1 John iv. 19.) “ We love 
him, because he first loved us ;” as though this implied 
that God’s love to the true saints were the first foundation 
of their love to him. In answer to this I would observe, 
that the apostle’s drift in these words, is to magnify the 
love of God to us from hence, that he loved us, while we 
~had no love to him; as will be manifest to any one who 
compares this verse and the two following, with the 9th, 
10th, and 11th verses. And that God loved us, when we 
had no love to him, the apostle proves by this argument, 
that God’s love to the elect, is the ground of their love to 
him. And it is so three ways: 1. The saints’ love to God 
is the fruit of God’s love to them, as it is the gift of that 
love. God gave them a spirit of love to him, because he 
loved them from eternity ; his love to his elect is the foun- 
dation of their regeneration, and the whole of their redemp- 
tion. 2. The exercises and discoveries God has made of 
his wonderful love to sinful men by Jesus Christ, in the 
work of redemption, are among the chief manifestations of 
his glorious moral perfections to both angels and men; and 
so is one main objective ground of the love of both to God, 
in a good consistence with what was said before. 3. God’s 
love toa particular elect person, discovered by his conver- 
sion, is a great manifestation of God’s moral perfection and 


* Dr. Owen on the: Spirit, p. 199, speaking of a common work of the 
Spirit, says, “ The effects of this work on the mind, which is the first sub- 
ject affected with it, proceeds not so far as to give it delight, complacency, 
and satisfaction, in the lovely spiritual nature and excellencies of the things 
revealed unto it. ‘Che true nature of saving illumination consists in this, 
that it gives the mind such a direct intuitive insight and prospect into spi- 
ritual things, as that in their own spiritual nature they suit, please, and 
satisfy it; so that it is transformed into them, cast into the mould of them, 
and rests in them; Rom. vi. 17. chap. xii. 2,, 1 Cor. ii. 13, 14. 2 Cor, iii-18, 
chap. iv. 6. This the work we have insisted on, reacheth not unto, For 
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glory to him ; and thus is a proper occasion of exciting holy 
gratitude, agreeable to what was before said. And that 
the saints, in these respects, love God, because he first loved 
them, fully answers the design of the apostle’s argument - 
in that place. So that no good argument can be drawn 
from hence, against a spiritual and gracious love in the 
saints, arising primarily from the excellency of divine things 
as they are in themselves, and not from any conceived re- 
lation they bear to their interest. 

And as it is with the dove of the saints, so it is with their 


joy, and spiritual delight: the first foundation of it is not 


any consideration of their interest in divine things; but it 
primarily consists in the sweet entertainment their minds 
have in the contemplation of the divine and holy beauty of 
these things, as they are in themselves. And this is indeed 
the very main difference between the joy of the hypocrite, 
and the joy of the true saint. The former rejoices in him- 
self; self is the first foundation of his joy: the latter re- 
joices in God. The hypocrite has his mind pleased and 
delighted, in the first place, with his own privilege, and 
happiness to which he supposes he has attained, or shall 
attain. ‘True saints have their minds, in the first place, in- 
expressibly pleased and delighted with the sweet ideas of 
the glorious and amiable nature of the things of God. This 
is the spring of all their delights, and the cream of all their 
pleasures ; it is the joy of their joy. This sweet and ravish- 
ing entertainment they have in viewing the beautiful and 
delightful nature of divine things, is the foundation of the 
joy they have afterward in the consideration of their being 
theirs. But the dependence of the affections of hypocrites 
is in a contrary order: they first rejoice and are elevated, 
that they are the favourites of God; and then, on that 
ground, he seems in a sort lovely to them. 

The first foundation of the delight a true saint has in 
God, is his own perfection ; and the first foundation of the 
delight he has in Christ, in his own beauty ; he appears in 
himself the chief among ten thousand, and altogether love- 
ly. The way of salvation by Christ is a delightful way to 
him, for the sweet and admirable manifestations of the 
divine perfections in it. The holy doctrines of the gospel, 
by which God is exalted and man abased, holiness honour- 
ed and promoted, sin greatly disgraced and discouraged, 
and free, sovereign love manifested, are glorious doctrines 
in his eyes, and sweet to his taste, prior to any conception 
of his in¢erest in these things. Indeed the saints rejoice in 
their interest in God, and that Christ is theirs ; and so they 
have great reason: but this is not the first spring of their 
joy. They first rejoice in God as glorious and excellent in 
himself, and then secondarily rejoice in it, that so glorious 
a God is theirs. They firsé have their hearts filled with 
sweetness, from the view of Christ’s excellency, the excel- 
lency of his grace, and the beauty of salvation by him; and 
then, they have a secondary joy, in that so excellent a 
Saviour and such excellent grace, is theirs.* But that 
which is the true saint’s superstructure is the hypocrite’s 
When they hear of the wonderful things of 
the gospel, of God’s great love in sending his Son, of 
Christ’s dying love to sinners, the great things Christ has 
purchased and promised to the saints, and hear these 
things eloquently set forth; they may hear with a great 
deal of pleasure, and be lifted up with what they hear. 
But if their joy be examined, it will be found to have no 
other foundation than this, that they look upon these things 
as theirs, all this exalts them, they love to hear of the great 
love of Christ vastly distinguishing some from others ; for 
selflove makes them affect great distinction from others. 
No wonder, in this confident opinion of their own good 
estate, that they feel well under such doctrine, and are 
pleased in the highest degree, in hearing how much God 
and Christ makes of them. So that their joy is really a 
joy in themselves, and not in God. _ Ht SORE, 

“And hence it comes to pass, that in their rejoicings and 


notwithstanding any discovery that is made therein of spiritual things unto 
the mind, it finds not an immediate, direct, spiritual excellency in them ; 
but only with respect unto some benefit or advantage, which is to be attain- 
ed by means thereof. It will not give such a spiritual insight into the mys- 
tery of God's grace by Jesus Christ, called his glory shining in the face of 
Christ, 2 Cor. iv. 6. as that the soul, in its first direct view of it, should, for 
what it is in itself, admire it, delight in it, approve it, and find spiritual so- 
lace, with refreshment, init. But sucha light, such a knowledge, it commu- 
nicates, as that a man may like it well in its effects, as a way of mercy and 
salvation.” 
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elevations, hypocrites are wont to keep their eye upon 
themselves ; having received what they call spiritual dis- 
coveries, their minds are taken up about their own expe- 
riences ; and not the glory of God, or the beauty of Christ. 
They keep thinking with themselves, what a good experi- 
ence is this ! what a great discovery is this! what wonder- 
ful things have I met with! and so they put their experi- 
ences in the place of Christ, his beauty and fulness. 
Instead of rejoicing in Christ Jesus, they rejoice in their 
admirable experiences. Instead of feeding and feasting 
their souls in viewing the innate, sweet, refreshing amiable- 
ness of the things exhibited in the gospel, they view them 
only as it were side-ways. The object that fixes their con- 
templation, is their experience ; and they are ever feeding 
their souls, and feasting a selfish principle, with a view of 
sieir discoveries. They take more comfort in their disco- 
veries than in Christ discovered. This is the true notion 
of living upon experiences and frames; and not our using 
them as an evidence of our good estate. It is very observ- 
able, that some who reject evidences are most notorious for 
living upon experience, according to the true notion of it. 

The affections of hypocrites are very often after this man- 
ner ; they are first much affected with some impression on 
their imagination, or some impulse, which they take to be 
an immediate suggestion, or testimony from God, of his 
love and their happiness. They fancy a high privilege in 
some respect, either with or without a text of Scripture ; 
they are mightily taken with this, as a great discovery ; 
and hence arise high affections. When their affections are 
raised, they view those high affections, and call them great 
and wonderful experiences; and they have a notion that 
God is greatly pleased with those affections. This affects 
them still more; and so they are affected with their affec- 
tions. Thus their affections rise higher and higher, until 
they sometimes are perfectly swallowed up; also self-con- 
ceit, and a fierce zeal rises ; and all is built, like a castle in 
the air, on nothing but imagination, self-love, and pride. 

And as are the thoughts of such persons, so is their 
talk ; for out of the abundance of their heart their mouth 
speaketh. As in their high affections they keep their eye 
upon the beauty of their experiences, and greatness of 
their attainments ; so they are great talkers about them- 
selves. The true saint, when under great spiritual affec- 
tions, from the fulness of his heart is ready to speak much 
of God, his glorious perfections and works, the beauty and 
amiableness of Christ, and the glorious things of the 
gospel ; but hypocrites, in their high affections, talk more 
of the discovery, than of the thing discovered. They are 
full of talk about the wonderful discoveries they have 
had, how sure they are of the love of God to them, how 
safe their condition is, how they know they shall go to 
heaven, &c. 

A true saint, when in the enjoyment of true discoveries 
of the sweet glory of God and Christ, has his mind too 
much captivated and engaged by what he views without 
himself, to stand at that time to view himself, and his own 
attainments. It would be a loss which he could not bear, 
to have his eye taken off from the ravishing object of his 
contemplation, in order to survey his own ex erience, and 
to spend time in thinking with himself, What a high 
attainment this is, and what a good story I now have to 
tell others! Nor does the pleasure and ‘sweetness of his 
mind at that time, chiefly arise from the consideration of 
the safety of his state, or any thing he has in view of his 
Own qualifications, experiences, or circumstances S| but 
from the divine and supreme beauty of what is the object 
of his direct view, without himself; which sweetly enter- 
tains, and strongly holds his mind. 

As the love and joy of hypocrites are all from the source 
of self-love, so it is with their other affections, their sorrow 
for sin, their humiliation and submission, their religious 
desires and zeal. Every thing is as it were paid for before- 
hand, in God’s highly gratifying their self-love, by making 
so much of them, and exalting them so highly, as things 
are in their imagination. It is easy for nature, corrupt as 
it 18, under a notion of being already some of the highest 
favourites of heaven, and having a God who so protects 
and favours them in their sins, to love this ima sinary God 
that suits them so well; and equally easy to extol him, 
submit to him, and to be fierce and zealous for him. The 
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their being eminent saints. If that opinion which they 
have of themselves were taken away, if they thought they 
were some of the lower form of saints, (though they should 
yet suppose themselves to be real saints,) their high affec- 
tions would fall to the ground. If they only saw a little 
of the sinfulness and vileness of their own hearts, and 
their deformity in the midst of their best duties and their 
best affections, it would destroy their affections; because 
they are built upon se/f, self-knowledge would destroy 
them. Butas to truly gracious affections, they have their 
foundation in God and ee Christ ; and therefore a dis- 
covery of themselves, of their own deformity, and the 
meanness of their experiences, though it will purify their 
affections, yet it will not destroy them, but in some respects 
sweeten and heighten them. 


SECT. IIT. 


Those affections that are truly holy, are primarily founded 
on the moral excellency of divine things. Or, a love to 
divine things for the beauty und sweetness of their moral 
excellency, ws the spring of all holy affections. 


Herg, for the sake of the more illiterate reader, I will 
explain what I mean by the moral excellency of divine 
things.—The word moral is not to be understood here, ac- 
cording to the common acceptation, when men speak of 
morality, and a moral behaviour; meaning an outward 
conformity to the duties of the moral law, and especially 
the duties of the second table. Nor is it taken for mere 
seeming virtues, proceeding from natural principles, in 
opposition to those that are more inward, spiritual, and 
divine. The honesty, justice, generosity, good-nature, and 
public spirit of many of the heathen, are called moral 
virtues, in distinction from the holy faith, love, humility, 
and heavenly-mindedness of true Christians; but the 
word moral is not to be understood so in this place. 

Tn order to a right understanding of what is meant, it 
must be observed, that divines commonly make a distinc- 
tion between moral good and evil, and natural good and 
evil. By moral evil, they mean the evil of sin, or that 
evil which is against dufy, and contrary to what is right 
and ought to be. By natural evil, they do not mean that 
evil which is properly opposed to duty ; but that which is 
contrary to mere nature, without any respect to a rule of 
duty. So the evil of suffering is called nutural evil, such 
as pain and torment, disgrace, and the like: these things 
are contrary to mere nature, hateful to wicked men and 
devils, as well as good men and angels. Ifa child be 
monstrous, or a natural fool, these are natural, but not 
moral evils, because they have not properly the nature of 
the evil of sin. On the other hand, as by moral evil 
divines mean sin, or that which is contrary to what is 
right; so by moral good, they mean that which is con- 
trary to sin: or, in other words, that good in beings who 
have will and choice, whereby, as voluntary agents, they 
are, and act, as it becomes them to be and to act. And, it 
1s obvious, that is becoming, which is most fit, suitable, and 
lovely. By natural good, they mean that good which is 
entirely of a different kind from holiness or virtue, viz. 
that which perfects or suits nature, considering nature ab- 
stractly from any holy or unholy qualifications, and with- 
out any relation to any rule or measure of right and wrong. 

Thus pleasure is a natural good ; so is honour; so is 
strength; and so is speculative knowledge, human learn- 
ing, and policy. Thus there is a distinction to be made 
between men’s natural and their moral good ; and also 
between the natural and moral good of the angels in hea- 
ven. The great capacity of angelic understandings, their 
great strength, and the honourable circumstances they are 
in as the great ministers of God’s kingdom, whence they 
are called thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers, 
is their natural good. But their perfect holiness and glori- 
ous goodness, their pure and flaming love to God, to the 
saints and one another, is their moral good. So divines 
make a distinction between the natural and moral perfec- 
tions of God: by the moral perfections of God, they mean 
those attributes which Ged exercises as a moral agent, or 
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_ is more immediately seated in the heart or will. 


whereby the heart and will of God, are good, right, in- 
finitely becoming, and lovely ; such as his righteousness, 
truth, faithfulness, and goodness; or, in one word, his 
By God’s natural perfections, they mean those 
; wherein his greatness consists; such as his 
pre: his knowledge, his being from everlasting to ever- 
asting, his omnipresence, his awful and terrible majesty. 
The moral excellency of an intelligent er at 
at In- 
telligent being whose will is truly right and lovely, he is 
morally good or excellent.—This moral excellency, when 
It is true and real, is holiness. Therefore holiness compre- 
hends all the true moral excellency of intelligent beings : 
there is no other true virtue, but real holiness. Holiness 
comprehends all the true virtue of a good man; his love 
to God, his gracious love to men, his justice, his charity, 
his bowels of mercies, his gracious meekness and gentle- 
ness, and all other christian virtues, belong to his holiness. 
So the holiness of God, in the more extensive sense of 
the word—the sense in which the word is commonly, if 
not universally, used concerning God in Scripture—is the 
same with the moral excellency of the divine nature ; 
comprehending all his moral perfections, his righteousness, 
faithfulness, and goodness. As in holy men, their chris- 
tian kindness and mercy belong to their holiness; so the 
kindness and mercy of God belong to his holiness. Holi- 
ness in man, is but the image of God’s holiness; and 
surely there are not more virtues belonging to the image, 
than are in the original. Has derived holiness more in it, 
than is in that underived holiness, which is its fountain ? 
As there are two kinds of attributes in God, according 
to our way of conceiving of him, his moral attributes, which 
are summed up in his Aoliness, and his natural attributes— 
strength, knowledge, &c.—that constitute his greatness ; 
so there is a twofold image of God in man, his moral or 


spiritual image, which is his holiness, that is the image of 


God’s moral excellency ; (which image was lost by the fall ;) 
and God’s natural image, consisting in man’s reason and 
understanding, his natural ability, and dominion over the 
creatures, which is the image of God’s natural attributes. 
From what has been said, it may easily be understood 
what I intend, when I say that love to divine things for 
the beauty of their moral ercellency, is the spring of all 
holy affections. 

It has been already shown, under the former head, that 
the first objective ground of all holy affections is the su- 
preme excellency of divine things as they are in their own 
nature. I now proceed further, and say more particularly, 
that the kind of excellency which is the first objective 
ground of all holy affections, is their holiness. Holy per- 
sons, in the exercise of holy affections, love divine thmgs 
primarily for their holiness; they love God, in the first 

lace, for the beauty of his holiness, or moral perfection, as 
Ee supremely amiable zn itse/f. Not that the saints, in 
the exercise of gracious affections, love God only for his 
holiness; all his atiributes are amiable and glorious in 
their eyes; they delight in every divine perfection; the 
contemplation of the infinite greatness, power, knowledge, 
-and terrible majesty of God, is pleasant to them. But 
their love to God for his holiness is what is most funda- 
mental and essential in their love. Here it is that true love 
to God begins; all other holy love to divine things flows 
from hence. Love to God for the beauty of his moral at- 
tributes, necessarily causes a delight in God for a/l his 
attributes; for his moral attributes cannot be without his 
natural attributes. Infinite holiness supposes infinite wis- 
dom, and infinite greatness ; and all the attributes of God 
as it were imply one another. ; ‘ 

The true beauty and loveliness of all intelligent beings 


é primarily and most essentially consist in their moral ex- 


cellency or holiness. Herein consists the loveliness of 
angels, without which, notwithstanding all their natural 
perfections, they would have no more loveliness than devils. 
{t is moral excellency alone, that is in itself, and on its 
own account, the excellency of intelligent beings: it is 
this that gives beauty to, or rather is the beauty of, their 
natural perfections and qualifications. Moral excellency, 
if I may so speak, is the excellency of natural excellencies. 
Natural qualifications are either excellent or otherwise, ac- 
cording as they are joined with moral excellency or not. 
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Strength and knowledge do not render any being lovely 
without holiness, but more hateful; though they render 
them more lovely when joined with holiness. Thus the 
elect angels are the more glorious fer their strength and 
knowledge, because these natural perfections of theirs are 
sanctified by their moral perfection. But though the devils 
are very strong, and of great natural understanding, yet 
they are not the more lovely. They are more ¢errib/e, in- 
deed, not more amiable ; but on the contrary, the more 
hateful. The holiness of an intelligent creature, is the 
beauty of all his natural perfections. And so it is in God, 
according to our way of conceiving of the Divine Being: 
holiness is in a peculiar manner the beauty of the divine 
nature. Hence we often read of the beauty of holiness, 
(Psal. xxix. 2. Psal. xevi. 9. and cx. 3.) This renders 
all his other attributes glorious and lovely. It is the glory 
of God’s wisdom, that it is a holy wisdom, and not a 
wicked subtlety. This makes his majesty lovely, and not 
merely dreadful and horrible, that it is a holy majesty. It 
is the glory of God’s immutability, that it is a holy immu- 
tability, and not an inflexible obstinacy in wickedness. 

And therefore it must needs be, that a sight of God’s 
loveliness must begin here. A true love to God must 
begin with a delight in his holiness, and not with a delight 
in any other attribute; for no other attribute is truly lovely 
without this, and no otherwise than as (according to our 
way of conceiving God) it derives its loveliness from this. 
Therefore, it is impossible that other attributes should ap- 
pear lovely, in their true loveliness, until this is seen: and 
it is impossible that any perfection of the divine nature 
should be loved with true love until this is loved. If the 
true loveliness of all God’s perfections, arises from the love- 
liness of his holiness; then the true love of all his perfec- 
tions, arises from the love of his holiness. They that do 
not see the glory of God’s holiness, cannot see any thing 
of the true glory of his mercy and grace. They see nothing 
of the glory of those attributes, as any excellency of God’s ‘ 
nature, as it is in itself; though they may be affected with 
them, and love them, as they concern their interest. For 
these attributes are no part of the excellency of God’s na- 
ture, as that is excellent in itself, any otherwise than as 
they are included in his holiness, more largely taken ; or 
as they are a part of his moral perfection. 

As the beauty of the divine nature primarily consists in 
God’s holiness, so does the beauty of all divine things. 
Herein consists the beauty of the saints, that they are saints, 
or holy ones: it is the moral image of God in them, which 
is their beauty; and that is their holiness. Herein con- 
sists the beauty and brightness of the angels of heaven, 
that they are holy angels, and so not devils; (Dan. iv. 13, 
17, 23. Matt. xxv. 31. Mark viii. 38., Acts x. 22. Rev. 
xiv. 10.) Herein consists the beauty of the christian reli- 
gion, above all other religions, that it is so holy a religion. 
Herein consists the excellency of the word of God, that it 
is so holy; Psal. cxix. 140. “ Thy word is very pure, 
therefore thy servant lovethit. Ver. 128. I esteem all thy 
precepts concerning all things to be right; and I hate 
every false way. Ver. 138. Thy testimonies that thou hast 
commanded, are righteous, and very faithful. And 172. 
My tongue shall speak of thy word ; for all thy command- 
ments are righteousness.” And Psal. xix. 7—10. “ The 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the testi- 
mony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. The 
statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the 
commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 
The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever: the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true, and righteous altogether : more 
to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold ; 
sweeter also than honey, and the honey-comb.” Herein 
primarily consists the amiableness and beauty of the Lord 
Jesus, whereby he is the chief among ten thousands, and 
altogether lovely ; even in that he is the holy One of God, 
Acts iii. 14. and Ged’s holy Child, Acts iv.27.and he that 
is holy, he that is true, Rev. ili. 7. All the spiritual beauty 
of his human nature, his meekness, lowliness, patience, 
heavenliness, love to God, love to men, condescension to 
the mean and vile, compassion to the miserable, &c. all is 
summed up in his holiness. And the beauty of his divine 
nature, of which the beauty of his human nature is the 
image and reflection, also primarily consists in his holiness. 
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Herein primarily consists the glory of the gospel, that it 
is a holy gospel, and so bright an emanation of the holy 
beauty of God and Jesus Christ. Herein consists the 
spiritual beauty of its doctrines, that they are holy doc- 
trines, or doctrines according to godliness. Herein consists 
the spiritual beauty of the way of salvation by Jesus 
Christ, that it is so ho/y a way. And herein chiefly con- 
sists the glory of heaven, that it is the holy city, the holy 
Jerusalem, the habitation of God’s holiness, and so of his 
glory, Isa. Ixiti. 15.. All the beauties of the new Jeru- 
salem, as it is described in the two last chapters of Reve- 
lation, are but various representations of this. (See chap. 
XXII, 10s dd 8520 oy chap. xxi dees.) 

And therefore it is primarily on account of this kind of 
excellency, that the saints love all these things. Thus 
they love the word of God, because it is very pure. It is 
on this account they love the saints; and on this account 
chiefly it is, that heaven is lovely to them, and those holy 
tabernacles of God amiable in their eyes. It is on this 
account that they love God ; and on this account primarily 
it is, that they love Christ, and that their hearts delight in 
the doctrines of the gospel, and sweetly acquiesce in the 
way of salvation therein revealed.* 

Under the head of the first distinguishing characteristic 
of gracious affection, I observed, that there is given to the 
regenerated a new supernatural sense, a certain divine 
spiritual taste. This is in its whole nature diverse from 
any former kinds of sensation of the mind, as tasting is 
diverse from. any of the other five senses, and something 
is perceived by a true saint in the exercise of this new 
sense of mind, in spiritual and divine things, as entirely 
different from any thing that is perceived in them by na- 
tural men, as the sweet taste of honey is diverse from the 
ideas men get of honey by looking on it or feeling of it. 
Now the beauty of holiness, is that which is perceived by 
this spiritual sense, so diverse from all that natural men 
perceive in them; or, this kind of beauty is the quality 
that is the immediate object of this spiritual sense; this is 
the sweetness that is the proper object of this spiritual 
taste. The Scripture often represents the beauty and 
sweetness of holiness as the grand object of a spiritual 
taste and spiritual appetite. This was the sweet food of 
the holy soul of Jesus Christ, John iv. 32, 34. “I have 
meat to eat, that ye know not of. My meat is to do 
the will of him that sent me, and to finish his work.” I 
know of no part of the Holy Scriptures, where the nature 
and evidences of true and sincere godliness are so fully 
and largely insisted on and delineated, as in the 119th 
Psalm. The psalmist declares his design in the first verses 
of the psalm, keeps his eye on it all along, and pursues it 
to the end. The excellency of holiness is represented as 
the immediate object of a spiritual taste and delight. 
God’s law, that grand expression and emanation of the ho- 
liness of God’s nature, and prescription of holiness to the 
creature, is all along represented as the great object of the 
love, the complacence, and rejoicing of the gracious na- 
ture, which prizes God’s commandments above gold, yea, 
the finest gold, and to which they are sweeter thun the 
honey, and the honey-comb; and that upon account of 
their holiness, as I observed before. The same psalmist 
declares, that this is the sweetness that a spiritual taste 
relishes in God’s law, Psal. xix. 7—10. “The law of the 
Lord is perfect:——the commandment of the Lord is 
pare. the fear of the Lord is clean; the statutes of the 

ord are right, rejoicing the heart:——the judgments of 
the Lord are true, and righteous altogether; more to be 
desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold : 
sweeter also than honey, and the honey-comb.” 

A holy love has a holy object: the holiness of love 
consists especially in this, that it is the love of that which 
is holy, for its holiness; so that the holiness of the ob- 
ject, is the quality whereon it fixes and terminates. A 
holy nature must needs love that chiefly, which is most 
agreeable to itself; but surely that which above all others 
1s agreeable to a holy nature, is holiness; for nothing can 


«To the right closing with Christ's person, this is also required, to taste 
the bitterness of sin, as the greatest evil; else a man will never close with 
Christ, for his holiness in him, and from him, as the greatest good. For we 
told you, that that is the right closing with Christ for himself, when it is for 
his holiness, For ask a whorish heart, what beauty he sees in the person 
of Christ: he will, after he has looked over his kingdom, his righteousness, 
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be more agreeable to any nature than itself. And so the 
holy nature of God and Christ, the word of God, and other 
divine things, must be above all agreeable to the holy 
nature of the saints. ; 

Again, a holy nature doubtless loves holy things espe- 
cially on account of that for which sinful nature has 
enmity against them: but that for which chiefly sinful na- 
ture is at enmity against holy things, is their Aodiness ; it 
is for this, that the carnal mind is enmity against God, 
against the law, and the people of God. Now, it is just 
arguing from contraries; from contrary causes, to con- 
trary effects; from opposite natures, to opposite tenden- 
cies. We know that holiness is of a directly contrary 
nature to wickedness : as therefore it is the nature of wick- 
edness chiefly to oppose and hate holiness ; so it must be 
the nature of holiness chiefly to tend to and delight in 
holiness. 

The holy nature of saints and angels in heaven (where 
the true tendency of it best appears) is principally en- 
gaged by the holiness of divine things. This is the divine 
beauty which chiefly engages the attention, admiration, 
and constant praise of the bright and burning seraphim ; 
Isa. vi. 3. “ One cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of hosts, the whole earth is full of his 
glory.” Rev. iv. 8. “ They rest not day and night, saying, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, 
and is to come.” So the glorified saints, chap. xv. 4. 
“ Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? 
for thou only art holy.” 

And the Scriptures represent the saints on earth as ador- 
ing God primarily on this account; they admire and extol 
all God’s attributes, either as deriving loveliness from his 
holiness, or as being a part of it. Thus when they praise 
God for his power, his ho/iness is the beauty that engages 
them; Psal. xeviii. 1. “O sing unto the Lord a new 
song, for he hath done marvellous things: his right hand 
and his Aoly arm hath gotten him the victory.” So when 
they praise him for his justice and terrible majesty ; Psal. 
xcix. 2, 3. “The Lord is great in Zion, and he is high 
above all people. Let them praise thy great and terrible 
name, for it is holy.” Verse 5. “ Exalt ye the Lord our 
God, and worship at his footstool : for he is holy.” Ver. 
8, 9. “ Thou wast a God that forgavest them, though 
thou tookest vengeance of their inventions. Exalt ye the 
Lord our God, and worship at his holy hill: for the Lord 
our God is holy.” _So when they praise God for his mercy 
and faithfulness; Psal. xevil. 11, 12. “ Light is sown for 
the righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart. Re- 
Joice in the Lord, ye righteous: and give thanks at the re- 
membrance of his holiness.” 1 Sam. 11. 2. “ There is none 
holy as the Lord: for there is none beside thee: neither is 
there any rock like our God.” 

By this therefore all may try their affections, and parti- 
cularly their love and joy. Various creatures show the 
difference of their natures, very much, in the things they 
relish as their proper good, one delighting in that which 
another abhors. Such a difference is there between true 
saints and natural men: natural men have no sense of 
the goodness and excellency of holy things, at least for 
their holiness. They have no taste for that kind of good, 
and so may be said not to know it; it is wholly hid from 
them. But the saints, by the mighty power of God, have 
it discovered to them; they have that supernatural sense 
given them, by which they perceive it. It is this that 
captivates their hearts, and delights them above all things ; 
it is the most amiable and sweet thing, to the heart of a 
true saint in heaven or earth; that which above all others 
attracts and engages his soul; and that wherein, above all 
things, he places his happiness, both in this world, and in 
another. By this you may examine your love to God, to 
Jesus Christ, to the word of God, and to his people. By 
this you may examine your desires after heaven ; whether 
they be from a supreme delight in this sort of beauty, 
without being primarily moved by your imagined interest 
in them, or expectations from them. There are many high 


all his works, see a beauty in them, because they do serve his turn, to com- 
fort him only, Ask A virgin, he willsee his happiness in all; but that which 
makes the Lord amiable is his holiness, which is in him to make him hol 
too. Asin marriage, it is the personal beauty draws the heart. And heneeit 
have thought it reason, that he that loves the brethren for a little grace, will 
love Christ much more.” Shcepard’s Parable, Part I. p. 84. 
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affections, great seeming love and rapturous joys, which 
have nothing of this holy relish belonging to them. 

Particularly, you may try your discoveries of the glory 
of God’s grace and love, and your affections arising from 
them. The grace of God may appear lovely two ways; 
either as bonum utile, a profitable good to me, what greatly 
serves my interest, and so suits my self-love ; or as bonu 
JSormosum, a beautiful good in itself, and part of the mor 
and spiritual excellency of the divine nature. In this 1 
ter respect it is that true saints have their hearts affect 
and love captivated, by the free grace of God. 

Thus it appears, that though persons may have a grea 
sense of the natural perfections of God, and are greatly 
affected with them, or have any other sight or sense of 
God than that which consists in the beauty of his moral 
perfections, it is no certain sign of grace. What though 
men have a great sense of the awful greatness and terrible 
majesty of God ; this is only his natural perfection, which 
men may see, and yet be entirely blind to the beauty of 
his moral perfection, and have nothing of that spiritual 
taste which relishes this divine sweetness. 

It has been shown already, in what was said upon the 
first distinguishing mark of gracious affections, that what 
is spiritual, is entirely different in its nature, from all that 
it is possible for any ei person to have, while he 
continues graceless. But it is possible that those who are 
wholly without grace, should have a clear sight, and very 
great and affecting sense, of God’s greatness, his mighty 
power, and awful majesty ; for this is what the devils have, 
though they have lost the spiritual knowledge of God, con- 
sisting in a sense of the amiableness of his moral _perfec- 
tions. They are perfectly destitute of any relish of that 
kind of beauty, yet they have a very great knowledge of 
the natural glory of God, his awful greatness and majesty; 
this they behold, and therefore tremble before him. This 
glory of God all shall behold at the day of judgment ; 
God will make all rational beings to behold it, angels and 
devils, saints and sinners. Christ will manifest his infinite 
greatness and awful majesty to every one, in a light that 
none can resist, when he shall come in the glory of his Fa- 
ther, and every eye shall see him. Then hey shall ery to 
the mountains to fall upon them, to hide them from the 
face of him that sits upon the throne. God will make all 
his enemies to behold this, and to live in a most clear and 
affecting view of it, to all eternity. God hath often de- 
clared his immutable purpose to make all his enemies to 
know him in this respect, in so often annexing these words 
to the threatenings he denounces against them, And they 
shall know that I am the Lord ; yea, he hath sworn that 
all men shall see his glory in this respect, Num. xiv. 21. 
“ As truly as I live, all the earth shall be filled with the 
glory of the Lord.” And this kind of manifestation of 
God is very often spoken of in Scripture, as made, or to 
be made, in the sient of God’s enemies in this world.* 
This was a manifestation which God made of himself in 
the sight of that wicked congregation at mount Sinai; 
deeply affecting them with it; so that all the people in the 
camp trembled. Wicked men and devils will see, and 
have a great sense, of every thing that appertains to the 
glory of God, except the beauty of his moral perfection. 
They will see his infinite greatness, majesty, and power, 
and will be fully convinced of his omniscience, eternity, 
and immutability ; and even will see every thing apper- 
taining to his moral attributes themselves, except their 
beauty and amiableness. They will see and know that he 
is perfectly just, righteous, and true; and that he isa holy 
God, of purer eyes than to behold evil, who cannot look on 
iniquity; and they will see the wonderful manifestations of 
his infinite goodness and free grace to the saints. Nothing 
will be hid from their eyes, but the beauty of these moral 
attributes, and that beauty of the other attributes, which 
arises from it. And so natural men while in this world 
are capable of having a very affecting sense of every thing 
that appertains to God, but this only. Nebuchadnezzar 
bad a great and very affecting sense of the infinite greatness 
and awful majesty of God ; of his supreme and absolute do- 
minion, his irresistible power, and high sovereignty. He 
saw that he, and all the inhabitants of the earth, were as 
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nothing before him, had a great conviction in his conscience 
of his justice, and an affecting sense of his great goodness, 
Dan. iv. 1—3, 34,35, 37. And the sense that Darins had 
of God’s perfections, seems to be very much like his, Dan. 
1 &c. But saints and angels behold the beauty of 
iness; and this sight only, will melt and humble 

am them from the world, draw 
nge them. A sight of 


of being effectua 
as the first glimpse of the 
God shining into the heart, produces all 
a power which nothing can withstand. Sa 

The sense that natural men may have of the awful great-— 
ness of God, may affect them various ways; it may not 
only terrify, but elevate them, and raise their joy and 
praise. This will be the natural effect of it, under the real 
or supposed receipt of some extraordinary mercy from God, 
by the influence of mere principles of nature. It has 
been shown already, that the receipt of kindness may, by 
the influence of natural principles, affect the heart with 
gratitude and praise to God ; but if a person, at the same 
time, has a sense of his infinite greatness, and that he is as 
nothing in comparison of him, surely this will naturally 
raise his gratitude and praise the higher, for kindness to one 
so much inferior. A sense of God’s greatness had this 
effect upon Nebuchadnezzar, on that extraordinary favour 
of his restoration, after he had been driven from men, and 
had his dwelling with the beasts. A sense of God’s ex- 
ceeding greatness raises his gratitude very high; so that 
he does, in the most lofty terms, extol and magnify God, 
and calls upon all the world to do it with him. If a na- 
tural man, at the same time that he is greatly affected with 
God’s infinite greatness and majesty, entertains a strong 
conceit that this great God has made him his child and 
special favourite, and promised him eternal glory in his 
highest love, will not this have a tendency, according to 
the course of nature, to raise his joy and praise to a great 
height. 

Therefore, it is beyond doubt, that too much weight 
has been laid on the discoveries of God’s greatness, awful 
majesty, and natural perfection, operating after this man- 
ner, without anv real view of the holy, lovely majesty of 
God. And experience does abundantly confirm what 
reason and Scripture declare as to this matter; there hav- 
ing been very many persons, who have seemed to be over- 
powered with the greatness and awful majesty of God, but 
have been very far from a christian spirit and temper, in 
any proportion, or fruits in practice in any wise agreeable ; 
nay, their discoveries have worked in a way contrary to the 
operation of truly spiritual discoveries. 

Not that a sense of God’s greatness and_ natural attri- 
butes is not useful and necessary. For,as I observed be- 
fore, this is implied in a manifestation of the beauty of 
God’s holiness. Though that be something beyond it, it 
supposes it, as the greater supposes the less. And though 
natural men may have a sense of the natural perfections 
of God; yet undoubtedly this is more frequent and com- 
mon with the saints, than with them. Grace enables 
men to see these things in a better manner, than natural 
men do; and not only enables them to see God’s natural 
attributes, but that beauty of those attributes, which (ac- 
cording to our way of conceiving of God) is derived from 
his holiness. 


SECT. IV. 
Gracious affections arise from the mind being enlightened 
rightly and spiritually to apprehend divine things. 


Hoty affections are not heat without light; bnt ever- 
more arise from some information of the understanding, 
some spiritual instruction that the mind receives, some 
light or actual knowledge. The child of God is graciously 
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affected, because he sees and understands something more 
of divine things than he did before, more of God or Christ, 
and of the glorious things exhibited in the gospel. He 
has a clearer and better view than he had before, when he 
was not affected ; either he receives some new understand- 
ing of divine things, or has his former knowledge re- 
newed after the view was decayed; 1 John iv. 7.“ Every 
one that loveth, knoweth God.” Phil. i. 9. “ I pray that 
your love may abound more and more in knowledge, and 
im all judgment.” Rom. x. 2. “They have a zeal of God, 
but not according to knowledge.” . Col. iii. 10. “ The new 
man, which is renewed in knowledge.” Psal. xiii, 3, 4. 
“ O send out thy light.and thy truth; let them lead me, 
let them bring me unto-thy holy hill.” John vi. 45. “It is 
written in the prophets, And they shall be all taught of God. 
Every man therefore that hath heard, and learned of the 
Father, cometh unto me.” Knowledge is the key that first 
opens the hard heart, enlarges the affections, and opens the 
way for men into the kingdom of heaven; Luke xi. 52. 
* Ye have taken away the key of knowledge.” 

Now there are many affections which do not arise from 
any light in the understanding; which is a sure evidence 
that these affections are not spiritual, let them be ever so 
high.* Indeed they have some new apprehensions which 
they had not before. Such is the nature of man, that it is 
impossible his mind should be affected, unless it be by 
something that he apprehends, or that his mind conceives. 
But in many persons those apprehensions or conceptions 
wherewith they are affected, have nothing of the nature of 
knowledge or instruction in them. For instance; when a 

erson is affected with a lively idea, suddenly excited in 
his mind, of some shape, or beautiful pleasant form of 
countenance, a shining light, or other glorious outward ap- 
pearance : here is something conceived by the mind; but 
nothing of the nature of instruction. Persons become never 
the wiser by such things, more knowing about God, a 
Mediator between God and man, the way of salvation by 
Christ, or any thing contained in the doctrines of the gos- 
pel. Persons by these external ideas have no further 
acquaintance with God, as to any of the attributes or per- 
fections of his nature; nor have they any further under- 
standing of his word, his ways, or works. ‘Truly spiritual 
and gracious affections are not raised after this manner; 
these arise from the enlightening of the understanding, to 
understand the things taught of God and Christ, ina new 
manner. There is a new understanding of the excellent 
nature of God and his wonderful perfections, some new 
view of Christ in his spiritual excellencies and fulness ; or 
things are opened to him in a new manner, whereby he 
now understands those divine and spiritual doctrines which 
once were foolishness to him. Such enlightenings of the 
understanding as these, are entirely different in their nature, 
from strong ideas of shapes and colours, outward brightness 
and glory, or sounds and voices. That all gracious affec- 
tions arise from some instruction, or enlightening of the 
understanding, is therefore a further proof, that affections 
which arise from such an impression on the imagination, 
are not gracious. 

Hence also it appears, that affections arising from texts 
of Scripture coming to the mind, are vain, when no instruc- 
tion received in the understanding from those texts, or any 
thing taught in them, is the ground of the affection, but the 
manner of their coming to the mind. When Christ makes 
the Scripture a means of the heart’s burning with gracious 
affection, it is by opening the Scriptures to their unde s'and- 
ings ; Luke xxiv. 32. “ Did not our heart burn within us, 
while he talked with us by the way, and while he opened 
to us the Scriptures?” It appears also that the affection 
which is occasioned by the coming of a text of Scrip- 
ture must be vain, when the affection is founded on 
something supposed to be taught by it, which really is 

* “ Many that have had mighty strong affections at first conversion, af- 
terwards become dry, and wither, and consume, and pine, and die away: 
and now their hypocrisy is manifest; if not to all the world by open pro- 
faneness, yet to the discerning eye of living Christians, by a formal, barren, 
unsavoury, unfruitful heart, and course ; because they never had light to 
conviction enough as yet.—It is strange to see some people carried with 
mighty affection against sin and hell, and after Christ. And whatis the hell 
you fear? A dreadful place. Whatis Christ ? They scarce know so much 
as devils do; but thatis all. Oh trustthem not! Many have, and these will 
fall away to some lust, or opinicn, or pride, or world; and the reason is, 


they never had light enough, John v.35. John was a burning and shining 
light, and they did joy in him for a season ; yet glorious as it was, they 
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not contained in it, nor in any other Scripture; because 
such supposed instruction is not real instruction, but 
a misapprehension of the mind. For instance, when 
persons suppose that they are expressly taught by some 
scripture coming to their minds, that they in particular 
are beloved of God, that their sins are forgiven, that 
God is their Father, and the like; this is a misapprehen- 
sion; for the Scripture no where reveals the individual 
persons who are beloved, expressly, but only by revealing 
the qualifications of persons beloved of God.——There- 
fore this matter is not to be learned from Scripture any 
other way than by consequence, from these qualifications ; 
for things are not to be learned from the Scripture any other 
way than they are taught in the Scripture. ; 

Affections really arise from ignorance, rather than in- 
struction, in the instances which have been mentioned ; as 
likewise in some others that might be mentioned. Some, 
when they find themselves free of speech im prayer, call it 
God’s being with them ; this affects them, and their affec- 
tions are increased ; when they look not into the cause of 
this freedom of speech, which may arise many other ways 
besides God’s spiritual presence. So some are much af- 
fected with apt thoughts that come into their minds about 
the Scripture, and call it the Spirit of God teaching them. 
They ascribe many of the workings of their own minds, of 
which they have a high opinion, to the special, immediate 
influences of God’s Spirit; and so are mightily affected 
with their privilege. And there are some instances of per- 
sons, in whom it seems manifest, that the first ground of 
their affection is some bodily sensation, The animal spirits, 
by some cause, (and probably sometimes by the devil,) are 
suddenly and unaccountably put into a very agreeable mo- 
tion, causing persons to feel pleasantly in their bodies ; the 
spirits being put mto such a motion as is wont to be con- 
nected with the exhilaration of the mind; and the soul, 
by the laws of its union with the body, hence feels plea- 
sure. This motion of the animal spirits does not first 
arise from any apprehension of the mind whatsoever ; but 
the very first thing felt, is an exhilaration and a pleasant 
external sensation, it may be, in their breasts. Hence. 
through ignorance, the person being surprised, begins to 
think, surely this is the Holy Ghost coming into him. 
And then the mind begins to be affected and raised : there 
is first great joy ; and then many other affections, in a very 
tumultuous manner, putting all nature, both body and 
mind, into a mighty ruffle. For though, as I observed 
before, it is the soul only that is the seat of the uffections ; 
yet this hinders not but that bodily sensations may, in this 
manner, be an occasion of affections in the mind. 

And though men’s religious affections truly arise from 
some instruction, or light in the understanding ; yet the 
affection is not gracious, unless the light which is the 
ground of it be spirvtual. Affections may be excited by 
what they obtain merely by human teaching, with the com- 
mon improvement cf their faculties. Men may be much 
affected by knowledge of religious things obtained this 
way; as some philosophers have been mightily affected, 
and almost carried beyond themselves, by the discoveries 
they have made in mathematics and natural philosophy. 
So men may be much affected from common illuminations 
of the Spirit of God, in which he assists their faculties to a 
greater degree of that kind of understanding of religious 
matters, which they have by the ordinary exercise and im- 
provement of their own faculties. Such illuminations may 
much affect the mind; as in many whom we read of in 
Scripture, that were once enlightened : but these affections 
are not spiritual. 

There is, if the Scriptures are of any use to teach us any 
thing, a spiritual, supernatural understanding of divine 
things, pecu/iar to the saints. 1 Cor. ii. 14. “ But the na- 
tural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; for 
saw not ri i ij a] ivi A : 

Ohvisdans ful beth o fight and affecting. Snr eetoe ener ‘nee 
many aman has been well brought up, and is of a sweet loving nature, 
mild, and gentle, and harmless, likes and loves the best things, and his 
rotary and mind, and heart is good, and has more in heart than in show; 
and so hopes all shall go well with him. _ I say, there may lie greatest 
hypocrisy under greatest affections ; especially if they want light You 
ore | ees) your Bypeceay. by them. I never liked violent affec- 

angs, y such as were dropped in by light: because those 


come from an external principle, and last not, but these do.— Men are not 


affrighted by the light cf the sun, though clearer than the lightning.”— 
Shepard's Parable, Part I. p- 146. Z at at ae ee 
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they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” It is certainly a 
kind of seeing spiritual things peculiar to the saints, which 
1s spoken of in 1 John iii. 6. ‘“‘ Whosoever sinneth, hath 
not seen him, neither known him.” 3 John 11. “ He that 
doth evil, hath not seen God.” And John vi. 40. “ This is 
the will of him that sent me, that every one that seeth the 
Son, and believeth on him, may have everlasting life.” 
Chap. xiv. 19. “ The world seeth me no more; but ye see 
me.” Chap. xvii. 3. “ This is eternal life, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” Matt. xi. 27. “ No man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, but the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” 
John xii. 45. “ He that seeth me, seeth him that sent me.” 
Psal. ix. 10. “ They that know thy name, will put their 
trust in thee.” Phil. iii. 8. “1 count all things but loss, 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord :—ver. 10. That | may know him.”—Innumerable 
other places there are, all over the Bible, which show the 
same. And that there is an understanding of divine things, 
which in its nature and kind is wholly different from all 
knowledge that natural men have, is evident from this, that 
there is what the Scripture calls spiritual understanding ; 
Col. i. 9. “ We do not cease to pray for you, and to desire 
that you may be filled with the knowledge of his will, in 
all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” It has been 
already shown, that what is spiritual, in the ordinary use 
of the word in the New Testament, is entirely different in 
nature and kind, from all which natural men are or can 
be the subjects of. 

From hence it may be surely inferred, wherein spiritual 
understanding consists. For if there be in the saints a 
kind of perception, which is in its nature perfectly diverse 
from all that natural men can have, it must consist in their 
having a certain kind of ideas, or sensations of mind, 
which are simply diverse from all that can be in the minds 
of natural men. And that is the same thing as to say, that 
it consists in the sensations of a new spiritual sense, which 
the souls of natural men have not; as is evident by what 
has been repeatedly observed. But J have already shown 
what that new spiritual sense is, which the saints have 

iven them in regeneration, and what is the object of it. 
i have shown that the immediate object of it is the supreme 
beauty and excellency of the nature of divine things, as 
they are in themselves. And this is agreeable to the 
Scripture: the apostle very plainly teaches, that the great 
thing discovered by spiritual light, and understood by 
spiritual knowledge, is the glory of divine things, 2 Cor. 
iv. 3, 4. “ But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost: in whom the god of this world hath blinded the 
minds of them that believe not, lest the light of the glori- 
ous gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them :’”’ together with ver. 6. “ For God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
into our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” And chap. 
ui. 18. preceding, “‘ But we all with open face, beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of 
the Lord.” And it must needs be so, for the Scripture of- 
ten teaches, that all true religion summarily consists in the 
love of divine things. And therefore that kind of under- 
standing or knowledge, which is the proper foundation of 
true religion, must be the knowledge of the doveline:s of 
divine things. For doubtless, that knowledge which is the 

roper foundation of dove, is the knowledge of loveliness. 
What that beauty or loveliness of divine things is, which 
is the proper and immediate object of a spiritual sense of 
mind, was showed under the last head insisted on, viz. 
That it is the beauty of their moral perfection. Therefore 
it is in the view or sense of this, that spiritual understand- 
ing does more immediately and primarily consist. And 
indeed it is plain it can be nothing else ; for, (as has been 
shown,) there is nothing pertaining to divine things, be- 
sides the beauty of their moral excellency—and those pro- 

erties and qualities of divine things of which this beauty 
is the foundation—but what natural men and devils can 
see and know, and will know fully and clearly to all 


evernity. 
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From what has been said, therefore, we come neces- 
sarily to this conclusion, that spiritual understanding con- 
sists in a cordial sense of the supreme beauty and sweetness 
of the holiness or moral perfection of divine things, together 
with all that discerning and knowledge of things of religion, 
that depends upon end flu from such @ sense. ~ 

Spiritual understanding consists primarily in a cordial 
sense, or a sense of heart, of that spiritual beauty. I say, 
a sense of heart ; for it is not speculation merely that is 
concerned in this kind of understanding: nor can there 
be a clear distinction made between the two faculties of 
understanding and will, as acting distinctly and separately, 
in this matter. When the mind is sensible of the beauty 
and amiableness of a thing, that implies a sensibleness of 
delight in the presence of its idea: and this carries in the 
very nature of it, the sense of the heart ; or an effect and 
impression of the soul of a substance possessed of taste, 
inclination, and will. 

There is a distinction to be made between a mere no- 
tional understanding, wherein the mind only beholds things 
in the exercise of a speculative faculty ; and the sense of 
the heart, wherein the mind not only speculates and beholds, 
but 7elishes and feels. That sort of knowledge, by which 
a man has a sensible perception of amiableness and loath- 
someness, or of sweetness and nauseousness, is not the 
same sort of knowledge with that, by which he knows 
what a triangle or a square is. The one is mere specula- 
tive knowledge ; the other sensible knowledge, in which 
more than the mere intellect is concerned. ‘The heart is 
the proper subject of it, or the soul, as a being that not 
only beholds, but has inclination, aud is pleased or dis- 
pleased. And yet there is the nature of ins/ruction in it ; 
as he that has perceived the sweet taste of honey, knows 
much more about it, than he who has only looked upon 
and felt it. 

The apostle seems to make a distinction between mere 
speculative and spiritual knowledge, in calling the former 
the form of knowledge, und of the truth; Rom. ii. 20. 
“ Which hast the form of knowledge, and of the truth in 
the law.” The latter is often represented by relishing, 
smelling, or tasting ; 2 Cor. ii. 14. “Now thanks be to 
God, which always causeth us to triumph in Christ Jesus, 
and maketh manifest the savour of his knowledge in every 
place.” Matt. xvi. 23. “Thou savourest not the things 
that be of God, but those things that be of men.” 1 Pet. 
li. 2, 3. “ As new-born babes desire the sincere milk of 
the word, that ye may grow thereby; if so be ye have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious.” Cant. i. 3. “Because 
of the savour of thy good ointments,.thy name is as oint- 
ment poured forth, therefore do the virgins love thee :” 
compared with 1 John il. 20. “ But ye have an unction 
from the Holy One, and ye know all things.” 

Spiritual understanding primarily consists in this sense 
or taste of the moral beauty of divine things ; so that no 
knowledge can be called spiritual, any further than it 
arises from, and has this in it. But secondarily, it includes 
all that discerning and knowledge of religious things, whic 
depends upon mig flows from such a sense. When the true 
beauty and amiableness in divine things, is discovered to 
the soul, it opens as it were a new world to its view. ‘This 
shows the glory of all God’s penectiony, and of every thing ~ 
appertaining to the Divine Being. For, as was observed»; 
before, the beauty of all arises from God's moral perfec- 
tion. This shows the glory of all God’s works, both of crea~ 
tion and providence. For it is their special glory, that 
God’s holiness, righteousness, faithfulness, and goodness, 
are so manifested in them; and without these moral per- 
fections, there would be no glory in that power and skill 
with which they are wrought. The glorifying of God's 
moral perfections, is the special end of all the works of 
God’s hands. By this sense of the moral beauty of divine 
things, is known the sufficiency of Christ as a Mediator : 
for it is only by the discovery of beauty in the moral per- 
fection of Christ, that the believer is let into the knowledge 
of the excellency of his person, so as to know any thing 
more of it than the devils do: and it is only by the know- 
ledge of the excellency of Christ’s person, that any know 
his sufficiency as a Mediator ; for the latter depends upon 
and arises from the former. It is by seeing the excellency 
of Christ’s person, that the saints are made sensible of the 
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preciousness of his blood, and its sufficiency to atone for 
sin: for therein consists the preciousness of Christ s blood, 
that it is the blood of so excellent and amiable a person. 
And on this depends the meritoriousness of his obedience, 
the sufficiency and prevalence of his intercession. By this 
sight of moral beauty, is seen the beauty of salvation by 
Christ; for that consists in the beauty of God’s moral 
perfections, which wonderfully shines forth in every step 
of this method of salvation. By this is seen the fitness and 
suitableness of this way ; which consists in its tendency 
to deliver us from sin and hell, and to bring us to happi- 
ness. For true happiness consists in the possession and 


- enjoyment of moral good, in a way sweetly agreeing with 


God’s moral perfections. And in the way being so 
contrived as to attain these ends, consists the excellent 
wisdom of that way. By this is seen the excellency of the 


“word of God. Take away all the moral beauty and sweet- 


ness in the word, and the Bible is left wholly a dead letter, 
a dry, lifeless, tasteless thing. By this is seen the true 
foundation of our duty, the worthiness of God to be so 
esteemed, honoured, loved, submitted to, and served, as 
he requires of us, and the amiableness of the duties them- 
selves required. And by this is seen the true evil of sin: 
for he who sees the beauty of holiness, must necessarily 
see the hatefulness of sin, its contrary. By this men 
understand the true glory of heayen, which consists in 
the beauty and happiness contained in holiness. By this 
is seen the amiableness and happiness of saints and angels. 
He that sees the beauty of holiness, or true moral good, 
sees the greatest and most important thing in the world, 
which is the fulness of all things, without which all the 
world is empty, yea, worse than nothing. Unless this is 
seen, nothing is seen that is worth the seeing; for there is 
no other true excellency or beauty. Unless this be under- 
stood, nothing is understood worthy the exercise of the 
noble faculty of understanding. This is the beauty of the 
Godhead, the divinity of divinity, (if I may so speak,) 
the good of the infinite fountain of good. Without this, 
God himself (if that were possible) would be an infinite 
evil, we ourselves had better never have been ; and there 
had better have been no being. He therefore in effect 
knows nothing, that knows not this; his knowledge is 
but the shadow of knowledge, or the form of knowledge, 
as the apostle calls it. Well therefore may the Scripture 
represent those who are destitute of that spiritual sense, 
by which is perceived the beauty of holiness, as totally 
blind, deaf, and senseless, yea, dead. And well may re- 
generation, iu which tbis divine sense is given to the soul 
by its Creator, be represented as opening the blind eyes, 
raising the dead, and bringing a person into a new world. 
For if what has been said be considered, it will be mani- 
fest, that when a person has this sense and knowledge 
given him, he will view nothing as he did before ; though 
before he knew all things “after the flesh, yet henceforth 
he will know them so no more; and he is become a new 
creature, old things are passed away, behold all things are 
become new,” (2 Cor. v. 16, 17.) 

Besides, there arises from this sense of spiritual beauty, 
all true experimental knowledge of religion, which is of 
itself as it were a new world of knowledge. He that sees 
not the beauty of holiness, knows not what one of the 
graces of God’s Spirit is, he is destitute of any conception 
of gracious exercises of soul, holy comforts and delights, 
and effects of the saving influences of the Spirit of God 
on the heart. He is ignorant of the greatest works of God, 
the most important and glorious effects of his power upon 
the creature ; he is wholly ignorant of the saints as saints, 
and knows not what they are; and in effect is wholly 
ignorant of the spiritual world. Thus, it plainly appears, 
that God implanting a spiritual, supernatural sense, makes 
a great change in a man. And were it not for the very 


* “Take heed of contenting yourselves with every kind of knowledge. 
Do not worship every image of your own heads; especially you that fall 
short of truth, or the knowledge of it. For when you have some, there may 
be yet that wanting, which may make you sincere. There are many men 
of great knowledge, able to teach themselves, and others too: and yet their 
hearts are unsound. How comes this to pass? Is it because they have so 
much light? No; but because they want much. And therefore content 
not yourselves with every knowledge. There is some knowledge which 
men have by the light of nature, (which leaves them without excuse,) from 
the book of creation ; some by power of education; some by the light of the 
law, whereby men know their sin and evils; some by the letter of the gos- 
pel; and so men may know much, and speak well; and so in seeing, see 
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imperfect degree in which this sense is commonly given 
at first, or the small degree of this glorious ya that first 
dawns upon the soul; the change made by this spiritual 
opening of the eyes in conversion, would be much greater, 
and more remarkable every way, than if a man born blind 
should have the sense of seeing imparted to him at once, 
in the midst of the clear light of the sun, discovering a 
world of visible objects. For though sight be more noble 
than any of the other external senses, yet this spiritual 
sense is infinitely more noble, and the object infinitely 
more important.—This is that knowledge of divine things 
from whence all truly gracious affections proceed; by 
which therefore all affections are to be ied. Those af- 
fections that arise wholly from any other kind of know- 
ledge, or do result from any other kind of apprehensions, 
are vain.* 

From what has been said may be learned, wherein the 
most essential difference lies between that light or under- 
standing which is given by the common infiuences of the 
Spirit of God, on the hearts of natural men, and_ that 
saving instruction which is given to the saints. The latter 

rimarily and most essentially lies in beholding the holy 
ewuty of divine things; which is the only érwe moral 
good, and to which the soul of fallen man is by nature 
totally blind. The former consists only in a further un- 
derstanding, through the assistance of natural principles, 
of those things which men may know, in some measure, 
by the ordinary exercise of their faculties; it is only the 
knowledge of those things pertaining to religion, which 
are natural. Thus for instance, in awakenings and con- 
victions of conscience in natural men, the Spirit of God 
gives no knowledge of true moral beauty, but only assists 
the mind to a clearer idea of the guilt of sin, or its relation 
to punishment, and its connexion with the evil of suffering, 
(without any sight of its true moral evil, or odiousness as 
sin,) and a clearer idea of the natural perfections of God, 
wherein consists, not his holy beauty and glory, but his 
awful and terrible greatness. It is a clear sight of this, 
that will fully awaken the consciences of wicked men at 
the day of judgment, without any spiritual light. And it 
is a lesser degree of the same, that awakens the consciences 
of natural men, without spiritual light, in this world. The 
same discoveries are in some measure given in the con- 
science of an awakened sinner in this world, which will 
be given more fully at the day of judgment. The same 
kind of apprehension, in a lesser degree, makes awakened 
sinners in this world sensible of the dreadful guilt of sin 
against so great and terrible a God, and of its amazing 
punishment—and fills them with fearful apprehensions of 
divine wrath—that will thoroughly convince all wicked 
men, of the infinitely dreadful nature and guilt of sin, and 
astonish them with apprehensions of wrath, when Christ 
shall come in the glory of his power and majesty, and 
every eye shall see him, and all the kindreds of the earth 
shall wail because of him. And in those common illu- 
minations which are sometimes given to natural men, ex- 
citing in them some kind of religious desire, love, and joy, 
the mind is only assisted to a clearer apprehension of the 
nitural good that is in divine things. Thus sometimes, 
under common illuminations, men are raised with the 
ideas of the natural good that is in heaven ; as its outward 
glory, its ease, its honour and advancement, being there 
the objects of the high favour of God, and the great re- 
spect of men and angels, kc. So there are many things 
exhibited in the gospel, concerning God and Christ, and 
the way of salvation, that have a natural good in them, 
which suits the natural principle of self-love. Thus in 
that great goodness of God to sinners, and the wonderful 
dying love of Christ, there is a natural good, which all 
men love, as they love themselves ; as well as a spiritual 
and holy beauty, which is seen only by the regenerate. 


not: some by the Spirit, and may see much, so as to prophesy in Christ's 
name, and yet bid depart, Matt. vii. Now there is a light of coe whereby 
the elect see things in another manner : to tell you how, they cannot : it is 
the beginning of light in heaven: and the same Spirit that fills Christ, fill- 
ing their minds, that they know, by this anointing, all things: which if ever 
youhave you must become babes and fools in your own eyes. God will 
never write hislaw in your minds, until all the scribblings of it are blotted 
out. Account all your knowledge loss for the gaining of this, It is sad to 
see many a man pleasing himself in his own dreaming delusions; yet the 
poor creature in seeing, sees not: which is God's heavy curse upon men 
under greatest_means, and which lays all waste and desolate.” Shepard's 
Parabie, PartI.p. 147. 
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Therefore there are many things appertaining to the word 
of God’s grace delivered in the gospel, which may cause 
natural men, when they hear it, anon with Jey to receive tt. 
All that love which natural men have to God and Christ, 
Christian virtues, and good men, is not from any sight of 
the amiableness, or true moral excellency of these things ; 
but only for the sake of the natural good there is in them. 
All natural men’s hatred of sin, is as much from principles 
of nature, as their hatred of a tiger for his rapaciousness, 
or their aversion to a serpent for his poison and hurtful- 
ness. Their love of Christian virtue, is from no higher 
principle than their love of a man’s good nature, which 
appears amiable to natural men; but no otherwise than 
silver and gold appears amiable in the eyes of a merchant, 
or than the blackness of the soil is beautiful in the eyes 
of the farmer. 
_ _ From what has teen said it appears, that spiritual un- 
| derstanding does not consist in any new doctrinal know- 
ledge, or in having suggested to the mind any new propo- 
_ sition, not before read or heard of: for it is plain, that this 
suggesting of new propositions, is a thing entirely diverse 
from giving the mind a new taste or relish of beauty and 
sweetness.* It is also evident, that spiritual knowledge 
does not consist in any new doctrinal explanation of any 
art of the Scripture; for still, this is but doctrinal know- 
edge, or the knowledge of propositions ; the doctrinal ex- 
plaining of any part of Scripture, is only giving us to un- 
derstand, what are the propositions contained or taught in 
that part of Scripture. 

Hence it appears, that the spzritual understanding of the 
Scripture, does not consist in opening to the mind the mys- 
tical meaning of the Scripture, in its parables, types, and 
allegories ; for this is only a doctrinal explication of the Scrip- 
ture. He that explaims what is meant by the stony ground; 
and the seed springing up suddenly, and quickly wither- 
ing away, only explains what propositions or doctrines are 
taught in it. So he that explains what is typified by Jacob’s 
ladder, and the angels of God ascending and descending on 
it, or what was typified by Joshua’s leading Israel through 
Jordan, only shows what propositions are hid in these 
passages. And many men can explain these types, who 
have no spiritual knowledge. It is possible that a man 
might know how to interpret all the types, parables, enig- 
mas, and allegories in the Bible, and not have one beam of 

_ spiritual light in his mind ; because he may not have any 
spiritual sense of the holy beauty of divine things, and may 
see nothing of this kind of glory in any of these mysteries, 
or any other part of the Scripture. It is plain, by what 
the apostle says, that a man might understand all such 
mysteries, and have no saving grace ; 1 Cor. xii. 2. “ And 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge, and have not charity, it pro- 
fiteth me nothing.” They therefore are very foolish, who 
are exalted in an opinion of their own spiritual attainments, 
from their notions of the mystical meaning of scripture 
passages, as though it was a calling understanding, im- 
mediately given them by the Spirit of God. Their affec- 
tions may be highly raised ; but what has been said, shows 
the vanity of such affections. 

From what has been said, it is also evident, that it is not 
spiritual knowledge, for persons to be informed of their 
duty, by having it immediately suggested to their minds, 
that such and such outward actions or deeds are the will of 
God. If we suppose that it is truly God’s manner thus 
to signify his will to his people, by immediate inward sug- 
gestions, such suggestions have nothing of the nature of 
spiritual light. Such knowledge would only be doctrinal; 
or a proposition concerning the will of God, is as properly 
a doctrine of religion, as a proposition concerning the na- 
ture or a work of God. Having any proposition declared 
to a man, either by speech, or inward suggestion, differs 
vastly from having the holy beauty of divine things mani- 
fested to the soul, wherein spiritual knowledge most essen- 
tially consists. Thus there was no spiritual light in 
Balaam ; though he had the will of God immediately sug- 


* Calvin, in his Institutions, Book I. ey ix. § 1. says, ‘ It is not the 
office of the Spirit that is promised us, to make new and before unheard of 
revelations, or to coin some new kind of doctrine, which tends to draw us 
away from the received doctrine of the gospel; but to seal and confirm to us 
that very doctrine which is by the gospel.” And in the sanie place he speaks 
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gested to him by the Spirit, concerning the way that he 
should go, and what he should do and say. 

It is manifest therefore, that being led and directed in 
this manner, is not that holy and spiritual leading of’ the 
Spirit of God, which is peculiar to the saints, and a distin- 
guishing mark of the sons of God, spoken of Rom. viii. 14. 
“ For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, are the sons 
of God.” Gal. v. 18. “ But if ye be led by the Spirit, ye 
are not under the law.” r 

And if persons have the will of God concerning their 
actions, suggested to them by some text of Scripture sud- 
denly brought to their minds—which text, as the words 
lay in the Bible before they came to their minds, related to 
the action and behaviour of some other person—it alters 
not the case. The suggestion being accompanied with an 
apt text of Scripture, does not make it to be of the nature 
of spiritual instruction. For instance, suppose a person in 
New England, on some occasion, were at a loss whether it 
was his duty to go into some popish or heathenish land, 
where he was like to be exposed to many difficulties and 
dangers, and should pray to God that he would show him 
the way of his duty ; and after earnest prayer, should have 
those words which God spake to Jacob, Gen. xlvi. sud- 
denly and extraordinarily brought to his mind, as if they 
were spoken to him; “ Fear not to go down into Egypt; 
and I will go with thee; and [ will also surely bring thee 
up again.” In which words, though as they lay in the 
Bible before they came to his mind, they related only to 
Jacob and his behaviour; yet he supposes that God has a 
further meaning, as they were brought and applied to him; 
that by Egypt 1s to be understood this particular country 
he has in his mind, and that the action intended is his 
going thither, and the meaning of the promise is, that God 
would bring him back into New England again. There is 
nothing of the nature of a spiritual or gracious leading of 
the Spirit in this ; for there is nothing of the nature of 
spiritual understanding in it. Spiritually to understand the 
Scripture, is rightly to understand what zs in the Scripture, 
and what was in it before it was understood ;, it is to un- 
derstand rightly, what wsed to be contained in the meaning 
of it, and not the making a new meaning. When the mind 
is enlightened spiritually and rightly to understand the 
Scripture, it is enabled to see that which before was not 
seen, by reason cf blindness. But if it was by reason of 
blindness, that is an evidence that the same meaning was 
in it before, otherwise it would have been no blindness not 
to see it: it is no blindness not to see a meaning which is 
not there. Spiritually enlightening the eyes to understand 
the Scripture, is to open the eyes, Psal. cxix. 18. “ Open 
thou mine eyes, that [ may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law ;” which argues, that the reason why the same 
was not seen in the Scripture before, was, that the eyes 
were shut; which would not be the case, if the meaning 
now understood was not there before, but is now newly 
added to the Scripture by the manner of the Scripture 
coming to the mind. This making of a new meaning to the 
Scripture, is the same thing as making a new scripture: it 
is properly adding to the word, which is threatened with so 
dreadful a curse. Spiritually to understand the Scripture, 
is to have the eyes of the mind opened to behold the won- 
derful, spiritual excellency of the glorious things contained 
in the true meaning of it, and that always were contained 
in it, ever since it was written; to behold the amiable and 
bright manifestations of the divine perfections, the excel- 
lency and sufficiency of Christ, the suitableness of the way 
of salvation by him, and the spiritual glory of the precepts 
and promises of the Scripture, &c. These things are, and 
always were in the Bible, and would have been seen be- 
fore, if it had not been for blindness, without having any 
new sense added. ret ee) 

And as to a gracious leading of the Spirit, it consists in 
two things; partly in instructing a person in his duty by 
the Spirit, and partly in powerfully ixducing him to com- 
ply with that instruction. But so far as the gracious lead- 
ing of the Spirit lies in instruction, it consists in a person’s 


of some, that in those days maintained the contrary notion, pretending to be 
immediately led by the Spirit, as persons that were governed by a most 
haughty self-conceit ; and not so properly to be looked i as only labour 
ing caaer a mistake, as driven by a sort of raving madness. 
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being guided by a spiritual and distinguishing taste of that 
which has in it true moral beauty. I have shown that 
spiritual knowledge primarily consists in a taste or relish 
of the amiableness and beauty of that which is truly good 
and holy: this holy relish discerns and distinguishes be- 
tween good and evil, between holy and unholy, without 
being at the trouble of a train of reasoning. As he who 
has a true relish of external beauty, knows what is beanti- 
ful by looking upon it; he stands in no need ofa train of 
reasoning about the proportion of the features, in order to 
determine whether that which he sees be a beautiful coun- 
tenance or no; he needs nothing, but only the glance of his 
eve. He who has a rectified musical ear, knows whether 
the sound he hears be true harmony ; he does not need 
first to be at the trouble of the reasonings of a mathemati- 
cian, about the proportion of the notes. He that has a 
rectified palate, knows what is good food, as soon as he 
tastes it, without the reasoning of a physician about it. 
There is a holy beauty and sweetness in words and actions, 
as well as a natural beauty in countenances and sounds, 
and sweetness in food; Job xii. 11. “ Doth not the ear 
try words, and the mouth taste his meat?” When a holy 
and amiable action is suggested to the thoughts of a holy 
soul; that soul, if in the lively exercise of its spiritual taste, 
at once sees a beauty in it, and so inclines to it, and closes 
with it. On the contrary, if an unworthy, unholy action 
be suggested, its sanctified eye sees no beauty in it, and is 
not pleased with it; its sanctified taste relishes no sweet- 
ness in it, but on the contrary, it is nauseous. Yea, its 
-holy taste and appetite leads it to think of that which is 
truly lovely, and naturally suggests it; as a healthy taste 
and appetite naturally suggests the idea of its proper 
object. Thus a holy person is led by the Spirit, as he is 
instructed and led by his holy taste, and disposition of 
heart ; whereby, in the lively exercise of grace, he easily 
distinguishes good and evil, and knows at once what is a 
suitable, amiable behaviour towards God, and ‘towards 
man, in this case and the other; and judges what is right, 
as it were spontaneously, without a particular deduction, 
by any other arguments than the beauty that is seen, and 
goodness that is tasted. Thus Christ blames the Phari- 
sees, that they did not, even of their ownselres, judge what 
was right, without needing miracles to prove it, Luke xii. 
57. ‘The apostle seems plainly to have respect to this way 
of judging of spiritual beauty, in Rom. xii. 2. “ Be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and perfect, and acceptable will 
of God.” 

There is such a thing as good teste of natural beauty, 
(of which learned men often speak,) exercised about 
temporal things, in Judging of them; as about the just- 
ness of a speech, the goodness of style, the beauty of a 
poem, the gracefulness of deportment, &c. A late great 
philosopher of our nation, writes thus upon it ;* “To 
have a taste, is to give things their real value, to be touch- 
ed with the good, to be shocked with the ill; not to be 
dazzled with false lustres, but in spite of all colours, and 
every thing that might deceive or amuse, to judge soundly. 
Taste and judgment then, should be the same thing ; and 
yet it is easy to discern a difference. The judgment forms 
its opinions from reflection: the reason on this oecasion 
fetches a kind of circuit, to arrive at its end ; it supposes 
principles, it draws consequences, and it judges ; but not 
without a thorough knowledge of the case; so that after it 
has pronounced, it is ready to render a reason of its de- 
crees. Good taste observes none of these formalities ; ere 
it has time to consult, it has taken its side; as soon as 
ever the object is presented it, the impression is made, the 
sentiment formed, ask no more of it. As the ear is 
wounded with a harsh sound, as the smell is soothed with 
an agreeable odour, before ever the reason have meddled 
with those objects to judge of them, so the taste opens it- 
self at once, and prevents all reflection. They may come 
afterwards to confirm it, and discover the secret reasons of 
its conduct; but it was not in its power to wait for them. 
Frequently it happens not to know them at all, and what 
pains soever it uses, cannot discover what it was deter- 
mined it to think agit did. This conduct is very different 


* Chambers’s Dictionary, under the word TASTE. 
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from that the judgment observes in its decisions : unless we 
choose to say, that good taste is as it were a first motion, 
or a kind of instinct of right reason, which hurries on with 
rapidity, and conducts more securely, than all the reason- 
ings she could make ; it is a first glance of the eye, which 
discovers to us the nature and relations of things in a mo- 
ment.” 

Now as there is a taste of the mind, whereby persons 
are guided in their judgment concerning the natural 
beauty, gracefulness, propriety, nobleness, and sublimity of 
speeches and actions—whereby they judge as it were by 
the glance of the eye, or by inward sensation, and the first 
impression of the object—so there is likewise a divine 
taste, given and maintained by the Spirit of God, in the 
hearts of the saints, whereby they are in like manner led 
and guided in discerning and distinguishing the true 
spiritual and holy beauty of actions ; and that more easily, 
readily, and accurately, as they have more or less of the 
Spirit of God dwelling in them. And thus the sons of 
God are led by the Spirit of God, in their behaviour in the 
world. 

A holy disposition and spiritual taste, where grace is 
strong and lively, will enable a soul to determine what 
actions are right and becoming Christians, not only more 
speedily, but far more exactly, than the greatest abilities 
without it. This may be illustrated by the manner in 
which some habits of mind, and dispositions of heart, of 
a nature inferior to true grace, will teach and guide a man 
in his actions. As for instance, if a man be a very good 
natured man, his good nature will teach him better how to 
act benevolently amongst mankind, and will direct him, on 
every occasion, to those speeches and actions, which are 
agreeable to rules of goodness, than the strongest reason 
will a man of a morose temper. So if a man’s heart be 
under the influence of an entire friendship, and most en- 
deared affection to another; though he be a man of an 
indifferent capacity, yet this habit of his mind will direct 
him, far more readily and exactly, toa speech and deport- 
ment, or manner of behaviour, which shall in all respects 
be sweet and kind, and agreeable to a benevolent dispo- 
sition of heart, than the greatest capacity without it. He 
has as it were a spirit within that guides him ; the habit of 
his mind is attended with a taste, by which he immediately 
relishes that air and mien which is benevolent, and dis- 
relishes the contrary. It causes him to distinguish between 
the one and the other in a moment, more precisely, than the 
most accurate reasonings can find out in many hours. The 
nature and inward tendency of a heavy body that is let 
fall from a height, shows the way to the centre of the earth 
more exactly in an instant, than the ablest mathematician 
without it could determine, by his most accurate observa- 
tions, ina whole day. Thus it is that a spiritual disposition 
and taste teaches and guides a man in his behaviour in the 
world. So an eminently humble, or meek, or charitable 
disposition, will direct a person of mean capacity to such 
a behaviour, as is agreeable to christian rules of humility, 
meekness, and charity, far more readily and precisely, than 
the most diligent study, and elaborate reasonings, of a 
man of the strongest faculties, who has not a christian 
spirit within him. So also will a spirit of love to God, 
holy fear and reverence towards God, and filial confidence 
in him, and a heavenly disposition, teach and guide a man 
in his behaviour. 

Tt is an exceeding difficult thing for a wicked man, 
destitute of christian principles in his heart to guide him, 
to know how to demean himself like a Christian, with the 
life, beauty, and heavenly sweetness of a truly holy, 
humble, Christ-like behaviour. He knows not how to put 
on these garments; neither do they fit him; Eccl. x. 2.9: 
rt wise man’s heart is at his right hand; but a fool’s 
heart is at his left. Yea also, when he that is a fool walk- 
eth by the way, his wisdom faileth him, and he saith to 
every one that he is a fool ;” with verse 15. “The labour 
of the foolish wearieth every one of them, because he 
knoweth not how to go to the city.” Prov. x. 32. “ The 
lips of the righteous know what is acceptable.” Chap. xv. 
2. “ The tongue of the wise useth knowledge aright: but 
the mouth of fools poureth out foolishness.” And chap. 
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xvi. 23. “ The heart of the righteous teacheth his mouth, 
and addeth learning to his lips.’”. 
The saints in thus judging of actions by a spiritual 


taste, have not a particular recourse to the express rules of 


God’s word, with respect to every word and action that is 
before them: but yet their taste itself in general, is subject 
to the rule of God’s word, and must be tried by that, and 
a right reasoning upon it. A man of a rectified palate 
Judges of particular morsels by his taste ; but yet his palate 
itself must be judged of, whether it be right or no, by cer- 
tain rules and reasons. But a spiritual taste mightily helps 
the soul in its reasonings on the word of God, and in 
Judging of the true meaning of its rules; as it removes 
the prejudices of a depraved appetite, naturally leads the 
thoughts in the right channel, casts a light on the word, 
and causes the true meaning most naturally to come to 
mind, through the harmony there is between the disposition 
and relish of a sanctified soul, and the true meaning of 
the rules of God’s word. Yea, this harmony tends to 
bring the texts themselves to mind on proper occasions ; 
as the particular state of the stomach and palate, tends to 
bring such particular meats and drinks to mind, as are 
agreeable to that state. Thus the children of God are led 
by the Spirit of God in judging of actions themselves, and 
wm their meditations upon the rules of God’s holy word : 
and so God teaches them his statutes, and causes them to 
understand the way of his precepts ; which the psalmist so 
often prays for. 

But this leading of the Spirit is exceedingly diverse 
from what some call so ; which consists, according to them 
—not in teaching them God’s statutes and precepts already 
given, but—in giving them new precepts, by immediate 
mward speech or suggestion. They do not determine what 
is the will of God by any taste, relish, or judgment of the 
aature of things, but by an immediate dictate concerning 
the thing to be done; indeed there is no such thing as an 
sudgment or wisdom in the case. Whereas in that lead- 
mg of the Spirit which is peculiar to God’s children, there 
ts imparted that true wisdom, and holy discretion, so often 
spoken of in the word of God; which is high above the 
other way, as the stars are higher than a glow-worm; and 
that which Balaam and Saul (who sometimes were led by 
the Spirit in that other way) never had, and no natural 
man can have, without a change of nature. 

What has been said of the nature of spiritual under- 
standing, as consisting most essentially in a ‘supernatural 
sense and relish of the heart, not only shows that there is 
nothing of it in this falsely supposed leading of the Spirit ; 
but also shows the difference between spiritual understand- 
ing, and all kinds and forms of enthusiasm, all imaginary 
sights of God, and Christ, and heaven; all supposed wit- 
nessing of the Spirit and testimonies of the love of God by 
immediate inward suggestion; all wnpressions of future 
events, and immediate revelations of any secret facts what- 
soever. Hereby we see how different is true spiritual re- 
ligion, and all enthusiastical impressions and applications 
of Scripture, as though they were words now immediately 
spoken by God to a particular person, in a new meaning, 
and carrying something more in them, than the words 
contain as they lie in the Bible; and all interpretations of 
the mystical meaning of the Scripture, by supposed imme- 
diate revelation. None of these things consist in a divine 
sense and relish of the heart, of the -holy beauty and ex- 
cellency of divine things; nor have they any thing to do 
with such a sense; but all consist in impressions in the 
head ; all are to be referred to the head of impressions on 
the imagination, and consist in exciting external ideas in 
the mind, either of outward shapes and colours, or words 
spoken, or letters written, or ideas of things external and 
sensible, belonging to actions done, or events accomplished 
or to be accomplished. An enthusiastical supposed mani- 
festation of the love of God, is made by exciting an idea 
of a smiling countenance, or some other pleasant outward 
appearance, or by the idea of pleasant words spoken, or 
written, excited in the imagination, or some pleasant 
bodily sensation. So when persons have an imaginary 
Rc Pitne wicrer hie Haale, ents Pleley, David Gooyo, Casper 
Swenckfield, Henry Nicolas, Johannes Agricola Eislebius; and the many 


wild enthusiasts that were in England in the days of Oliver Cromwell ; and 
the followers of Mrs. Hutchinson, in New England ; as appears by the par- 
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revelation of some secret fact, it is by exciting external 
ideas ; either of some words, implying a declaration ct 
that fact, or some visible or sensible circumstances of such 
a fact. So the supposed leading of the Spirit, to do the 
will of God, in outward behaviour, is either by exciting 
the idea of words (which are outward things) in their 
minds, either the words of Scripture, or other words, which 
they look upon as an immediate command of God ; or 
else by exciting and impressing strongly the ideas of the 
outward actions themselves. So when an interpretation 
of a scripture type or allegory is immediately, in an extra- 
ordinary way, strongly suggested, it is by suggesting words, 
as though one secretly whispered and told the meaning ; 
or by exciting other ideas in the imagination. 

Such sort of experiences and discoveries as these com- 
monly raise the affections of such as are deluded by them, 
to a great height, and make a mighty uproar in both soul 
and body. And a very great part of the false religion that 
has been in the world, from one age to another, consists in 
such discoveries as these, and in the affections that flow 
from them. In such things consisted the experiences of 
the ancient Pythagoreans among the heathen, and many 
others among them, who had strange ecstasies and raptures, 
and pretended to a divine oe and immediate revela- 
tions from heaven. In such things as these seem to have 
consisted the experiences of the Essenes, an ancient sect 
among the Jews, at and after the times of the apostles. In 
such things consisted the experiences of many of the 
ancient Gnostics, the Montanists, and many other sects of 
ancient heretics, in the primitive ages of the christian 
church. And in such things as these consisted the pre- 
tended immediate converse with God and Christ, saints 
and angels, of the Monks, Anchorites, and Recluses, that 
formerly abounded in the church of Rome. In such things 
consisted the pretended high experiences and great spi- 
rituality of many sects of enthusiasts, that swarmed in the 
world after the reformation.* And in these things seems to 
lie the religion of the many kinds of enthusiasts of the 
present day. It is by such sort of religion as this chiefly 
that Satan transforms himself into an angel of light: and 
it is that which he has ever most successfully employed to 
confound hopeful and happy revivals of religion, from the 
beginning of the christian church to this day. When the 
Spirit of God is poured out to begin a glorious work, then 
the old serpent, as fast as possible, and by all means, in- 
troduces this bastard religion, and mingles it with the 
true; which has from time to time soon brought all things 
into confusion. The pernicious consequence of it is not 
easily imagined, until we see and are amazed with the 
awful effects of it, and the dismal desolation it has made. 
If the revival of true religion be very great in its beginning, 
yet if this bastard comes in, there is danger of its doing as 
Gideon’s bastard Ahimelech did, who never left until he 
had slain all his threescore and ten true-born sons, except- 
ing one that was forced to flee. Great and strict therefore 
should be the watch and guard that ministers maintain 
against such things, especially at a time of great awaken- 
ing: for men, especially the common peo}le, are easily 
bewitched with such things; they having such a glaring 
and glistering show of high religion. The devil hiding his 
own shape, and appearing as an angel of light, men may 
not be atraid of him. : 

The imagination, or phantasy, seems to be that wherein 
are formed all these delusions of’ Satan, false religion, and 
counterfeit graces and affections. Here is the devil’s 
grand lurking-place, the very nest of foul and delusive 
spirits. It is very much to he doubted, whether the devil 
can come at the soul of man to affect it, or to produce any 
effect whatsoever in it, any other way, than by the phan- 
tasy; that power of the soul by which it receives, and is 
the subject of the pecs: or ideas of outward and sensible 
things: As to the laws and means which the Creator has 
established, for the intercourse and communication of un- 
bodied spirits, we know nothing about them ; we do not 
know by what medium they manifest their thoughts to, or 
excite thoughts in, each other. But as to spirits united to 
ticular and large accounts given of all these sects, by that eminently holy 
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bodies, those bodies are their medium of communication. 
They have no other medium of acting on other creatures, 
or being acted on by them, than the body. Therefore it is 
not to be supposed that Satan can excite any thought, or 
roduce any effect in the soul of man, any otherwise, than 
2 some motion of the animal spirits, or by causing some 
motion or alteration in something which appertains to the 
body. ‘There is this reason to think that the devil cannot 
produce thoughts in the soul any other way than by the 
medium of the body, viz. that he cannot immediately 
know the thoughts of the soul. This is abundantly de- 
clared in the Scripture, to be peculiar to the omniscient 
God. But it is not likely that the devil can immediately 
produce an effect, which is out of the reach of his immediate 
view. It seems unreasonable to suppose, that his imme- 
diate agency should be out of his own sight, or that it 
should be impossible for him to see what he himself im- 
mediately does. Is it not unreasonable to suppose, that 
any intelligent agent should by the act of his will produce 
effects, according to his understanding, or agreeable to his 
own thoughts, and that immediately, and yet the effects 
produced be beyond the reach of his understanding, or 
where he can have no immediate perception? But if the 
devil cannot produce thoughts in the soul immediately, or 
any other way than by the animal spirits, or by the body, 
then it follows, that he never brings to pass any thing in 
the soul, but by the imagination or phantasy, or by excit- 
ing external ideas. For we know that alterations in the 
body do immediately excite no other sort of idéas in the 
mind, but external ones, or those of the outward senses. 
As to reflection, abstraction, reasoning, &c. and those 
thoughts and inward motions which are the fruits of these 
acts of the mind, they are not the nearest effects of im- 
pressions on the body. So that it must be only by the 
imagination that Satan has access to the soul, to tempt and 
delude it, or suggest any thing to it.* And this seems to 
be the reason why persons that are under the disease of 
melancholy, are commonly so visibly and remarkably sub- 
ject to thé suggestions and temptations of Satan; that 
being a disease which peculiarly affects the animal spirits, 
and is attended with weakness of that part of the body 
which is their fountain, even the brain, which is, as it were, 
the seat of the phantasy. It is by impressions made on 
the brain, that any ideas are excited in the mind, by the 
motion of the animal spirits, or any changes made in the 
body. The brain being thus weakened and diseased, it is 
less under the command of the higher faculties of the soul, 
and yields the more easily to extrinsic impressions, and is 
overpowered by the disordered motions of the animal 
spirits ; and so the devil has greater advantage to affect the 
mind, by working on the imagination. And thus Satan, 
when he casts in those horrid suggestions into the minds 
of many melancholy persons, in which they bave no hand 
themselves, does it by exciting imaginary ideas, either of 
some dreadful words or sentences, or other horrid outward 
ideas. And when he tempts other persons who are not 
melancholy, he does it by presenting to the imagination, in 
a lively and alluring manner, the objects of their lusts, or 
by exciting ideas of words, and so by them exciting 
thoughts; or by promoting an imagination of outward 
actions, events, circumstances, &c. Innumerable are the 
ways by which the mind might be led on to all kind of 
evil thoughts, by exciting external ideas in the imagination. 
If persons keep no guard at these avenues of Satan, by 
which he has access to the soul to tempt and delude it, 
they will be likely to have enough of him. And especially, 
if instead of guarding against him, they lay themselves 
open to him, and seek and invite him, because he appears 
as an angel of light, and counterfeits the illuminations and 


* “The imagination is that room of the soul, wherein the devil doth 
often appear. Indeed (to speak exactly) the devil hath no efficient power 
over the rational part of a man: he cannot change the will, he cannot alter 
the heart of a man. So that the utmost he can do, in tempting a man to 
sin, is by suasion and suggestion only. But then how doth the devil do this? 
Even by working upon the imagination, He observeth the temper and 
bodily constitution of a man; and thereupon suggests to his fancy, and in- 
jects bis fiery darts thereinto, by which the mind and will come to be 
wrought upon. The devil then, though he hath no imperious efficacy over 
thy will, yet because he can thus stir and move thy imagination, and thou 
being naturally destitute of grace, canst not withstand these suggestions; 
hence it is that any sin in thy imagination, though but in the outward works 
of the soul, yet doth quickly lay hold on all. And indeed, by this means 
do arise those horrible delusions, that are in many erroneous ways of reli- 
gion: all is because their imaginations are corrupted. Yea, how often are 
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graces of the Spirit of God, by inward whispers, and im- 
mediate suggestions of facts and events, pleasant voices, 
beautiful images, and other impressions on the imagination. 
There are many who are deluded by such things, are lifted 
up with them, and seek after them. They have a con- 
tinued course of them, and can have them almost when 
they will; and especially when their pride and vain-glory 
has most occasion for them, to makea show of them before 
company. It is with them, something as it is with those 
who are professors of the art of telling where lost*things 
are to be found, by impressions made on their imagina- 
tions; they laying themselves open to the devil, he is 
always at hand to give them the desired impression. f 

Before I finish what I would say on this head of imagi- 
nations, counterfeiting spiritual light, and affections arising 
from them, I would renewedly (to prevent misunderstand- 
ing of what has been said) desire it may be observed, that 
I am far from determining, that no affections are spiritual 
which are attended with imaginary ideas. Such is the 
nature of man, that he can scarcely think of any thing in- 
tensely, without some kind of outward ideas. They arise 
and interpose themselves unavoidably, in the course of a 
man’s thoughts; though oftentimes they are very confused, 
and are not what the mind regards. When the mind is 
much engaged, and the thoughts intense, oftentimes the 
imagination is more strong, and the outward idea more 
lively, especially in persons of some constitutions of body. 
But there is a great difference between these two things, 
viz. lively imaginations arising from strong affections, and 
strong affections arising from lively imaginations. The 
former may be, and doubtless often is, in case of truly 
gracious affections. The affections do not arise from the 
imagination, nor have any dependence upon it; but on 
the contrary, the imagination is only the accidental effect, 
or consequent of the affection, through the infirmity of 
human nature. But when the latter is the case, as it often 
is, that the affection arises from the imagination, and is 
built upon it as its foundation, instead of a spiritual illu- 
mination or discovery, then is the affection, however ele- 
vated, worthless and vain. And this is the drift of what 
has been now said, of impressions on the imagination. 
Having observed this, I proceed to another mark of gra- 
cious affections. 


SECT. V. 


Truly gracious affections are attended with a conviction of 
the reality and certainty of divine things. 


Tuts seems to be implied in the text that was laid as the 
foundation of this discourse, Whom having not seen, ye 
love ; in whom though now ye see him not, yet BELIEVING, 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of glory. All 
gracious persons have a solid, full, thorough, and effectual 
conviction of the truth of the great things of the gospel. 
They no longer halt between two opinions; the great doc- 
trines of the gospel cease to be any longer doubtful things, 
or matters of opinion, which, though probable, are yet dis- 
putable ; but with them, they are points settled and de- 
termined, as undoubted and indisputable; so that they 
are not afraid to venture their all upon their truth. Their 
conviction is an effectual conviction; so that the great, 
spiritual, mysterious, and invisible things of the gospel, 
have the tjluence of real and certain things upon them ; 
they have the weight and power of real things in their 
Hearts ; and accordingly rule in their affections, and govern 
them through the course of their lives. With respect to 
Christ’s being the Son of God, and Saviour of the world, 


these diabolical delusions of the imagination taken for the gracious opera- 
tions of God's Spirit !—It is from hence that many have pretended to en 
thusiasms — they leave the Scriptures, and wholly attend to what they per- 
ceive and feel within them.” Burgess On Original Sin, p. 369, 

The great Turretine, speaking on that question, What is the power of 
angels ? says, ‘‘ As to bodies there is no doubt, but that they can do a great 
deal upon all sorts of elementary and sublunary bodies, to move them 
locally, and variously to agitate them. Itis also certain, that they can act 
upon the external and internal senses, to excite them, or to bind them. But 
as to the rational soul itself, they can do nothing immediately upon that ; 
for to God alone, who knows and searches the hearts, and who has them in 
his hands, does it also appertain to bow and move them whithersoever he 
will. But angels can act upon the rational soul, only mediately, by imagi- 
nations.*» Theolog. Elench. Loc. VII. Quest. 7. 
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and the great things he has revealed concerning himself, 
and his Father, and another world, they have not only a 
predominating opinion that these things are true, and so 
yield their assent, as they do in many other matters of 
doubtful speculation ; but they see thut it is really so: 
their eyes are opened, so that they see that really Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of the living God. And as to the 
things which Christ has revealed, of God’s eternal pur- 
poses and designs, concerning fallen man, and the glorious 
and everlasting things prepared for the saints in another 
world, they see that they are so indeed: and therefore 
these things are of great weight with them, and have a 
mighty power upon their hearts, and influence over their 
practice, In some measure answerable to their infinite im- 
portance. 

_ That all true Christians have such a kind of conviction, 
is abundantly manifest from the Holy Scriptures. I will 
mention a few places out of many: Matt. xvi. 15—17. 
“ But whom say ye that I am? Simon Peter answered 
and said, Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God. And 
Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Barjona :—my Father which is in heaven hath re- 
vealed it unto thee.” John vi. 68, 69. “Thou hast the 
words of eternal life. And we believe, and are sure that 
thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” John 
xvii. 6—8. “I have manifested thy name unto the men 
which thou gavest me out of the world.—Now they have 
known that all things whatsoever thou hast given me, are 
of thee. For I have given unto them the words which 
thou gavest me; and they have received them, and have 
known surely that I came out from thee, and they have 
believed that thou didst send me.” Acts viii. 37. “If 
thou believest with all thy heart thou mayest.” 2 Cor. 
iv. 11—14. “ We which live, are always delivered unto 
death for Jesus’ sake —Death worketh in us.—We having 
the spirit of faith, according as it is written, I believed and 
therefore have I spoken: we also believe, and therefore 
speak ; knowing, that he which raised up the Lord Jesus, 
shall raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present us with 
you.” Together with verse 16. “ For which cause we 
faint not.” And verse 18. “ While we look not at the 
things which are seen,” &c. And chap. v.1. “ For we 
know, that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God.”—And ver. 6—8. 
“ Therefore we are always confident, knowing that whilst 
we are at home in the body, we are absent fiom the Lord: 
for we walk by faith, not by sight. We are confident, I 
say, and willing rather to be absent from the body, and 
present with the Lord. 2 Tim.i. 12. “For the which 
cause I also suffer these things; nevertheless I am not 
ashamed : for I know whom I have believed, and I am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him against that day.” Heb. iii. 6. “ Whose 
house are we, if we hold fast the confidence, and the re- 
joicing of the hope firm unto the end.” Heb. xi. 1. “ Now 
faith is the substance of things hoped for, and the evi- 
dence of things not seen:” together with that whole chap- 
ter. 1 John iv.13—16. “ Hereby know we that we dwell 
in him, and he in us, because he hath given us of his 
Spirit. And we have seen and do testify, that the Father 
sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. Whosoever 
shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth 
in him, and he in God. And we have known and _be- 
lieved the love that God hath to us.” Chap. v. 4, 5. 
«“ For whatsoever is born of God, overcometh the world : 
and this is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith. Who is he that overcometh the world, but he 
that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” Therefore 
truly gracious affections are attended with a conviction 
and persuasion of the truth of gospel declarations, and a 
sight of their evidence and reality. — 

There are many religious affections, which are not at- 
tended with such a conviction of the judgment. Many 
apprehensions and ideas which some call divine discovertes, 
are affecting, but not convincing. Though for a little 
while, they may seem to be more persuaded of the truth 
of religion, than they used to be, and may yield a forward 
assent, like many of Christ’s hearers who believed for a 
while; yet they have no thorough and effectual cowvic- 
tion. There is no great abiding change in them in this 
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respect, that whereas formerly they did not realize the 
great things of the gospel, now these things, with regard 
to reality and certainty, appear new to them, and they be- 
hold them quite in another view than they used to do. 
There are many persons who have been exceedingly raised 
with religious affections, and think they have been con- 
verted, but they do not seem any more convinced of the 
truth of the gospel, than they used to be; or at least, 
there is no remarkable alteration. They do not live under 
the influence and power of a realizing conviction of the 
infinite and eternal things which the gospel reveals ; if 
they were, it would be impossible for them to live as they 
do. Because their affections are not attended with a 
thorough conviction of the mind, they are not at all to be 
depended on; however great a show and noise they make, 
it is like the blaze of tow, or crackling of thorns, or like 
the forward flourishing blade on stony ground, that has no 
root, nor deepness of earth, to maintain its life. 

Some persons, under high affections and a confident 
persuasion of their good estate, have what they very igno- 
rantly call seeing the truth of the word of God, but which 
is very far from it. They have some text of Scripture 
coming to their minds, in a sudden and extraordinary 
manner, immediately declaring unto them (as they sup- 
pose) that their sins are forgiven, or that God loves them, 
and will save them; and it may be havea chain of scrip- 
tures coming one after another, to the same purpose; and 
they are convinced that it is truth; 2. e. they are confident 
that it is certainly so, that their sins are forgiven, and God 
does love them, &c.—they say they know it is so; and 
when the words of Scripture are suggested to them, and as 
they suppose immediately spoken to them by God, in this 
meaning, they are ready to cry out, Truth, truth / vt is 
cerlainly so! the word of God is true! And this they 
call “seeing the truth of the word of God.” Whereas 
the whole of their faith amounts to no more, than only a 
strong confidence of their own good estate, and so a con- 
fidence that those words are true, which they suppose tell 
them they are in a good estate: when indeed (as was 
shown before) there is no scripture which declares that 
any person is ina good estate directly, or any other way 
than by consequence. So that this, instead of being a 
real sight of the truth of the word of God, is a sight of 
nothing but a phantom, and is all over a delusion. Truly 
to see the truth of the word of God, is to see the truth of 
the gospel; which is the glorious doctrine the word of 
God contains, concerning God, Jesus Christ, the way of 
salvation by him, and the world of glory that he is en- 
tered into, and purchased for all them who believe ; and 
not a revelation that such and such particular persons are 
true Christians, and shall go to heaven. Therefore those 
affections which arise from no other persuasion of the 
truth of the word of God than this, arise from delusion, 
and not true conviction; and consequently are themselves 
delusive and vain. ; 

But suppose the religious affections of persons indeed 
arise from a strong persuasion of the truth of the christian 
religion ; their affections are not the better, unless it be a 
reasonable persuasion or conviction. By a reasonable con- 
viction, I mean a conviction founded on real evidence, or 
upon that which is a good reason, or just ground of con- 
viction. Men may have a strong persvasion that the 
christian religion is true, when their persuasion is not at 
all built on evidence, but altogether on education, and the 
opinion of others; as many Mahometans are strorgly per- 
suaded of the truth of the Mahometan religion, because 
their fathers, and neighbours, and nation believe it. That 
belief of the truth of the christian religion, which is built 
on the verv same grounds with that of Mahometans who 
believe in the Mahometan religion, is the same sort of be- 
lief. And though the thing believed happens to be better; 
yet that does not make the belief itself to be of a better 
sort, for though the thing believed happens to be true, 
yet the belief of it is not owing to this truth, but to educa- 
tion. So that as the conviction is no better than the Ma- 
hometans’ conviction; so the affections that flow from it, 
are no better, in themselves, than the religious affections of 
Mahometans. 4 mat } 

But suppose the belief of christian doctrines be not 
merely from education, but indeed from reasons and argu- 
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ments, it will not from thence necessarily follow, that 
their affections are truly gracious: for in order to that, it 
is requisite, not only that the belief which their affections 
arise from, should be a reasonable, but also a s iritual be- 
lief, or conviction. I suppose none will doubt but that 
some natural men yield a kind of assent of their judg- 
ments to the truth of the christian religion, from the ra- 
tional proofs or arguments that are offered to evince it. 
Judas, without doubt, thought Jesus to be the Messiah, 
from the things which he saw and heard ; but yet all along 
was a devil. So in John ii. 23—25. we read of “ many 
that believed in Christ’s name, when they saw the mira- 
cles that he did;” whom yet Christ knew had not that 
within them, which was to be depended on. So Simon 
the sorcerer believed, when he beheld the miracles and 
signs which were done; but yet remained “ in the gall of 
bitterness, and bond of iniquity,” Acts viii. 13, 23. And 
if there is such a belief or assent of the judgment in some 
natural men, none can doubt but that religious affections 
may arise from that assent or belief; as we read of some 
who believed for a while that were greatly affected, and 
anon with joy received the word. : 

Tt is evident that there is a spiritual conviction of the 
truth, or a belief peculiar to those who are spiritual, who 
are regenerated, and who have the Spirit of God, in his 
holy communications, dwelling in them as a vital princi- 
ple. So that their conviction does not only differ from that 
which natural men have, in that it is accompanied with 
good works ; but the belief itself is diverse, the assent and 
conviction of the judgmentis ofa kind peculiar to those who 
are spiritual, and of which natural men are wholly desti- 
tute. This is evident by the Scripture, if any thing at all 
is so: John xvii. 8. “ They have believed that thou didst 
send me.” Tit. i. 1. “ According to the faith of God’s 
elect, and the acknowledging of the truth which is after 
godliness.” John xvi. 27. “ The Father himself loveth you, 
because ye have loved me, and have believed that I came 
out from God.” 1 John iv. 15. “Whosoever shall con- 
fess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, 
and he in God.” Chap. v. 1. “ Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. Verse 10. He that 
believeth on the Son of God, hath the witness in himself.” 

What a spiritual conviction of the judgment is, we are 
naturally ted to determine from what has been said already, 
under the former head of a spiritual understanding. he 
conviction of the judgment arises from the illumination of 
the understanding: the passing of a right judgment on 
things, depends on aright apprehension. And therefore it 
follows, that a spiritual conviction of the truth of the great 
things of the gospel, is such a conviction as arises from 
having a spiritual apprehension of those things in the mind. 
And this is also evident from the Scripture, which often 
represents a saving belief of the reality and divinity of the 
things proposed and exhibited to us in the gospel, as what 
proceeds from the Spirit of God enlightening the mind. 
Hence right apprehensions of the nature of those things ; 
the Spirit as it were unveiling, or revealing them, and 
enabling the mind to view them as theyare. Luke x. 21, 
22.“ T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast evealed them unto babes: even so, Father, for so 
it seemed good in thy sight. All things are delivered unto 
me of my Father: and no man knoweth who the Son is, 
but the Father ; and who the Father is, but the Son, and 
he to whom the Son will reveal him.” John vi. 40. “ And 
this is the will of him that sent me, that every one which 
seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have everlasting 
life.” Where it is plain, that true faith arises from a 
spiritual sight of Christ. And John xvii. 6—8. “ I have 
manifested thy name unto the men which thou gavest me 
out of the world.—Now they have known that all things 
whatsoever thou hast given me, are of thee. For I have 
given unto them the words which thou gavest me; and they 
have received them, and have known surely that I came 
out from thee, and they have believed that thou didst send 
me.” Christ’s manifesting God’s name to the disciples, 
or giving them a true apprehension of divine things, was 
that whereby they knew that Christ’s doctrine was of God, 
and that Christ himself was sent by him. Matt. xvi. 16, 
17. “ Simon Peter said, Thou art Christ, the Son of the 
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living God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Blessed art thou Simon Barjona: for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. 
1 John v. 10. “ He that believeth on the Son of God, hath 
the witness in himself.” Gal. i. 14—16. “ Being more 
exceedingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers. But 
when it pleased God, who separated me from my mother’s 
womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, 
that I might preach him among the heathen ; immediately 
I conferred not with flesh and blood.” : 

If that is a spiritual conviction of the divinity and reality 
of the things exhibited in the gospel, which arises from a 
spiritual understanding of those things ; I have shown al- 
ready what that is. In short, it consists in a sense and 
taste of the divine, supreme, and holy excellency and 
beauty of those things. So that then is the mind spiri- 
tually convinced of the divinity and truth of the great things 
of the gospel, when that conviction arises, either directly 
or remotely, from such a sense or view of their divine ex- 
cellency and glory as is there exhibited. This clearly fol- 
lows from what has been already said; and for this the 
Scripture is very plain and express : 2 Cor. iv. 3—6. “ But 
if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost: in 
whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds of 
them that believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ, who is the image of God, should shine unto them. 
For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord ; 
and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake. For God 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” Together 
with the last verse of the foregoing chapter, which intro- 
duces this, “ But we all with open face, beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spimit of the 
Lord.” Nothing can be more evident, than that a saving 
belief of the gospel is here spoken of by the apostle, as 
arising from the mind being enlightened to behold the di- 
vine glory of the things it exhibits. This view or sense of 
the divine glory, and unparalleled beauty of the things 
exhibited to us in the gospel, has a tendency to convince 
the mind of their divinity two ways; first, directly, and 
secondly, more indirectly and remotely. 

I. A view of this divine glory directly convinces the 
mind of the divinity of these things, as this glory is in itself 
a direct, clear, and all-conquering evidence of it ; especially 
when clearly discovered, or when this supernatural sense 
is given in a good degree. ‘ 

He that has his judgment thus directly convinced and 
assured of the divinity of gospel truths by a clear view of 
their divine glory, has a reasonable conviction. His assur- 
ance is altogether agreeable to reason; because the divine 
glory and beauty of divine things is in itse/f'a real evidence 
of their divinity, and the most direct and strong. He that 
truly sees the divine, transcendent, supreme glory of those 
things which are divine, does as it were know their di- 
vinity intuitively ; he not only argues, but sees that they 
are divine. He sees that in them wherein divinity chiefly 
consists ; for in this glory, which is so vastly and inex- 
pressibly distinguished from the glory of artificial things, 
and all other glory, mainly consists the true notion of di- 
vinity. God is God, and distinguished from all other 
beings, and exalted above them, chiefly by his divine 
beauty, which is infinitely diverse from all other beauty. 
They therefore that see the stamp of this glory in divine 
things, they see divinity in them, they see God in them, 
and see them to be divine; because they see ¢hut in them 
wherein the truest idea of divinity consists. Thus a soul 
may have akind of intuitive knowledge of the divinity of the 
things exhibited in the gospel ; not that he judges the doc- 
trines of the gospel to be from God, without any argument 
or deduction at all; but it is without any long chain of 
arguments ; the argument is but one, and the evidence di- 
rect; the mind ascends to the truth of the gospel but by 
one step, and that is its divine glory. 

It would be very strange, if any professing Christian 
should deny it to be possible, that there should be an ex- 
cellency in divine things, which is so transcendent, and 
exceedingly different from what is in other things, that if it 
were seen, would evidently distinguish them. We cannot 
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rationally doubt, but that things which are divine, that ap- 
pertain to the supreme Being, are vastly different from 
things that are human. There is God-like, high, and glo- 
_ rious excellency in them, so distinguishing them from the 
things which are of men, that the difference is ineffable; 


and therefore such as if seen, will have a most convincing, | 


Satisfying influence upon any one, that they are what they 
are, viz. divine. Doubtless there is that glory and ex- 
cellency in the Divine Being, by which he is so infinitely 
distinguished from all other beings, that if it were seen, he 
might be known by it. It would therefore be very un- 
reasonable to deny, that it is possible for God to give 
manifestations of this distinguishing excellency, in things 
by which he is pleased to make himself known; and that 
this distinguishing excellency may be clearly seen in them. 
There are natural excellencies that are very evidently dis- 
tinguishing of the subjects or authors, to any one who be- 
hold them. Wow vastly is the speech of an intelligent 
man different from that of a little child! And how greatly 
distinguished is the speech of some men of great genius, 
as Homer, Cicero, Milton, Locke, Addison, and others, 
from that of many other intelligent men! ‘There are no 
limits to be set to the degrees of manifestation of mental 
excellency, that there may be in speech. But the appear- 
ances of the natural perfections of God, in the manifesta- 
tions he makes of himself, may doubtless be unspeakably 
more evidently distinguishing, than the appearances of 
those excellencies of worms of the dust, in which they 
differ one from another. He that is well acquainted with 
mankind, and their works, by viewing the sun, may know 
it is no human work. And it is reasonable to suppose, 
that when Christ comes at the end of the world, in the 
glory of his Father, it will be with such ineffable appear- 
ances of divinity, as will leave no doubt to the inhabitants 
of the world, even the most obstinate infidels, that he who 
appears is a divine person. But above all, do the mani- 
festations of the moral and spiritual glory of the Divine 
Being (which is the proper beauty of the divinity) bring 
their own evidence, and tend to assure the heart. Thus 
the disciples were assured that Jesus was the Son of God, 
for “they beheld his glory, as the glory of the only begot- 
ten of the Father, full of grace and truth,” John i. 14. 
When Christ appeared in his transfiguration to his dis- 
ciples, as an outward glory to their bodily eyes—which 
was a sweet and admirable symbol and semblance of his 
spiritual glory—together with his spiritual glory itself, 
manifested to their minds; the manifestation was such as 
did perfectly, and with good reason, assure them of his 
divinity ; as appears by what one of them says concerning 
it, 2 Pet. i. 16—15. “ For we have not followed cunningly 
devised fables, when we made known unto you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-wit- 
nesses of his majesty : for he received from God the Father, 
honour and glory, when there came such a voice to him 
from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
T am well pleased. And this voice which came from 
heaven we heard, when we were with him in the holy 
mount.” The apostle calls that mount, the holy mount, 
because the manifestations of Christ there made to their 
minds, and with which they were especially impressed 
and ravished, was the glory of his holiness, or the beauty of 
his moral excellency : or, as another of these disciples, who 
saw it, expresses it, “ His glory, as full of grace and truth.” 

Now this distinguishing glory of the Divine Being has 
its brightest manifestation in the things exhibited to us in 
the gospel ; the doctrines there taught, the word there 
spoken, and the divine counsels, acts, and works there re- 
vealed. These things have the clearest, most admirable, 
and distinguishing representations and exhibitions of the 
glory of God’s moral perfections, that ever were made to 
the world. And if there be such a distinguishing, evi- 
dential manifestation of divine glory in the gospel, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that there may be such a thing as seeing 
it: what should hinder but that it may be seen? It is no 
argument that it cannot be seen, because some do not see 
it; though they may be discerning men in temporal mat- 
ters. If there be such ineffable, distinguishing, evidential 
excellencies in the gospel, it is reasonable to suppose, that 
they are such as are not to be discerned, but by the special 
influence and enlightenings of the Spirit of God. There 
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is need of uncommon force of mind to discern the dis- 
tinguishing excellencies of the works of authors of great 
genius. Those things in Milton, which to mean judges 
appear tasteless and imperfections, are his inimitable ex- 
cellencies in the eyes of those who are of greater discern- 
ing, and better taste. And if there be a book of which 
God is the author, it is most reasonable to suppose, that 
the distinguishing glories of his word are of such a kind, as 
that the sin and corruption of men’s hearts—which above 
all things alienate them from the Deity, and make the 
heart dull and stupid to any sense or taste of those things 
wherein the moral glory of the divine perfections consists— 
would blind them from discerning the beauties of such a 
book ; and that therefore they will not see them, but as 
God is pleased to enlighten them, and restore a holy taste, 
to discern and relish divine beauties. 

This sense of the spiritual excellency and beauty of 
divine things, also tends directly to convince the mind of 
the truth of the gospel. Very many of the most important 
things declared in the gospel are hid from the eyes of 
natural men, the truth of which in effect consists in this 
excellency, or so immediately depends upon it, and results 
from it, that in this excellency being seen, the truth of 
those things is seen. As soon as ever the eyes are opened 
to behold a holy beauty and amiableness in divine things, 
a multitude of most important doctrines of the gospel that 
depend upon it, (which all appear strange and dark to 
natural men,) are at once seen to be true. As for instance, 
hereby appears the truth of what the word of God declares 
concerning the exceeding evil of sin; for the same eye that 
discerns the transcendent beauty of holiness, necessarily 
therein sees the exceeding odiousness of sin: the same 
taste which relishes the sweetness of true moral good, 
tastes the bitterness of moral evil. And by this means a 
man sees his own sinfulness and loathsomeness ; for he has 
now a sense to discern objects of this nature; and so sees 
the truth of what the word of God declares concerning the 
exceeding sinfulness of mankind, which before he did not 
see. He now sees the dreadful pollution of his heart, and 
the desperate depravity of his nature, In a new manner; 
for his soul has now a sense given it to feel the pain of 
such a disease. This shows him the truth of what the 
Scripture reveals concerning the corruption of man’s na- 
ture, his original sin, his ruinous condition, his nee? of a 
Saviour, and of the mighty power of God to renew his 
heart, and change his nature. Men by seeing the true ex- 
cellency of holiness, see the glory of all those things which 
both reason and Scripture show to be in the Divine 
Being; for it has been shown, that the glory of them de- 
pends on this. And hereby they see the truth of all that 
the Scripture declares concerning God’s glorious excel- 
lency and majesty, his being the fountain of all good, the 
only happiness of the creature, &c. This again shows the 
mind the truth of what the Scripture teaches concerning 
the evil of sin against so glorious a God; also the truth of 
what it teaches concerning sin’s just desert of that dreadful 
punishment which it reveals ; and concerning the impos- 
sibility of our offering any satisfaction, or sufficient atone- 
ment for that which is so infinitely evil and heinous. And 
this again shows the truth of what the Scripture reveals 
concerning the necessity of a Saviour, to offer an atone- 
ment of infinite value for sin. This sense of spiritual 
beauty enables the soul to see the glory of those things 
which the gospel reveals concerning the peso of Christ ; 
and so enables to see the exceeding beauty and dignity of 
his person, appearing in what the gospel exhibits of his 
word, works, acts, and life; and this apprehension of the 
superlative dignity of his person, shows the truth of what 
the gospel declares concerning the value of his blood and 
righteousness ; the infinite excellency of that offering he 
has made to God for us, its sufficiency to atone for our 
sins, and recommend us to God. And thus the Spirit of 
God discovers the way of salvation by Christ; the soul 
sees the fitness and suitableness of this way, the admirable 
wisdom of the contrivance, and the perfect answerableness 
to our necessities of the provision that the gospel exhibits. 
A sense of true divine beauty being given, the soul dis- 
cerns the beauty of every part of the gospel-scheme. This 
also shows the soul the truth of what the word of God de- 
clares concerning man’s chief happiness, as consisting in 
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holy exercises and enjoyments, and the unspeakable glory 
of the heavenly state. What the prophecies of the Old 
Testament and the writings of the apostles declare con- 
cerning the glory of the Messiah’s kingdom, is now all 
plain; and also what the Scripture teaches concerning the 
reasons and grounds of our duty. The truth of all these 
things revealed in the Scripture, and many more that 
might be mentioned, appear to the soul, only by that 
spiritual taste of divine beauty, which has been spoken of ; 
they being hidden things before. A 

And besides all this, the truth of all those things which 
the Scripture says about experimental religion, is hereby 
known; for they are now experienced. And this con- 
vinces the soul, that one who knew the heart of man, bet- 
ter than we know our own hearts, and perfectly knew the 
nature of virtue and holiness, was the author of the Scrip- 
tures. And the opening to view, with such clearness, 
such a world of wonderful and glorious truth in the gos- 
pel, that before was unknown, being quite above the 
view of a natural eye, but now appearing so clear and 
bright, has a powerful and invincible influence on the soul, 
to persuade it of the divinity of the gospel. ’ 

Unless men may come to a reasonable solid persuasion 
and conviction of the truth of the gospel, by internal evi- 
dences in the way that has been spoken, viz. by a sight of 
its glory; it is impossible that those who are illiterate, 
and unacquainted with history, should have any thorough 
and effectual conviction of it at all. They may without 
this see a great deal of probability of it; it may be reason- 
able for them to give much credit to what learned men and 
historians tell them; and they may tell them so much, 
that it may look very probable and rational to them, that 
the Christian religion is true ; and so much that they would 
be very unreasonable not to entertain this opinion. But 
to have a conviction, so clear, and evident, and assuring, 
as to be sufficient to induce them, with boldness to sell 
all, confidently and fearlessly to run the venture of the loss 
of all things, and of enduring the most exquisite and long 
continued torments, and to trample the world under foot, 
and count all things but dung for Christ; the evidence 
they can have from history, cannot be sufficient. It is 
impossible that men, who have not something of a general 
view of the historical world, or the series of history from 
age to age, should come at the force of arguments for the 
truth of Christianity, drawn from history, to that degree, as 
effectually to induce them to venture their all upon it. 
After all that learned men have said to them, there will re- 
main innumerable doubts on their minds; they will be 
ready, when pinched with some great trial of their faith, to 
say, “ low do I know this, or that? How do I know 
when these histories were written? Learned men tell me 
these histories were so and so attested in their day; but 
how do I know that there were such attestations then ? 
They tell me there is equal reason to believe these facts, 
as any whatsoever that are related at such a distance; but 
how do I know that other facts which are related of those 
ages, ever were!”’ Those who have not something of a gene- 
ral view of the series of historical events, and of the state of 
mankind from age to age, cannot see the clear evidence 
from history of the truth of facts in distant ages ; but there 
will remain endless doubts and scruples. 

But the gospel was not given only for learned men. 
There are at least nineteen in twenty, if not ninety-nine in 
a hundred, of those for whom the Scriptures were written, 
who are not capable of any certain or effectual conviction 
of the divine authority of the Scriptures, by such argu- 
ments as learned men use. If men who have been brought 
up in heathenism, must wait for a clear and certain con- 
viction of the truth of Christianity, until they have learn- 
ing and acquaintance with the histories of politer nations, 
enough to see clearly the force of such kind of arguments ; 
it will make the evidence of the gospel, to them, immensely 
cumbersome, and will render the propagation of the gospel 
among them infinitely difficult. Miserable is the condi- 
tion of the Houssatunnuck Indians and others, who have 
lately manifested a desire to be instructed in Christianity, 
if they can come at no evidence of the truth of Christian- 
ity, sufficient to induce them to sell all for Christ, in any 
other way but this. 


It is unreasonable to suppose, that God has provided 
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for his people, no more than probable evidences of the 
truth of the gospel. He has with great care abundantly 
provided, and given them the most convincing, assuring, 
satisfying, and manifold evidence of his faithfulness in the 
covenant of grace; and as David says, made a covenant, 
ordered in all things and sure. Therefore it is rational to 
suppose, that at the same time, he would not fail of order- 
ing the matter so, that there should not be wanting as great 
and clear evidence, that this is his covenant, and that these 
promises are his promises; or, which is the same thing, 
that the christian religion is trae, and that the gospel is his 
word. Otherwise in vain are those great assurances he has 
given of his faithfulness in his covenant, by confirming it 
with his oath, and so variously establishing it by seals and 
pledges. For the evidence that it is his covenant, is pro- 
perly the foundation on which all the force and effect of 
those other assurances do stand. We may therefore un- 
doubtedly suppose and conclude, that there is some sort 
of evidence which God has given, that this covenant and 
these promises are his, beyond all mere probability ; that 
there are some grounds of assurance of it held forth, which, 
if we are not blind to them, tend to give a higher persua- 
sion, than any arguing from history, human tradition, &c. 
which the illiterate, and unacquainted with history, are 
capable of; yea, that which is good ground of the highest 
and most perfect assurance, that mankind have in any case 
whatsoever; agreeable to those high expressions which the 
apostle uses, Heb. x. 22. “ Let us draw near in full assur- 
ance of faith.” And Col. ii. 2. “ That their hearts might 
be comforted, being knit together in love, and unto all 
riches of the full assurance of understanding, to the ac- 
knowledgment of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and 
of Christ.” It is reasonable to suppose, that God would 
give the greatest evidence of those things which are great- 
est, and the truth of which is of greatest importance to 
us: and that we therefore, if we are wise, and act ration- 
ally, shall have the greatest desire of having full, undoubt- 
ing, and perfect assurance thereof. But it is certain, that 
such an assurance is not to be attained by the greater part 
of them who live under the gospel, by arguments fetched 
from ancient traditions, histories, and monuments. 

And if we come to fact and experience, there is not 
the least reason to suppose, that one in a hundred of those 
who have been sincere Christians, and have had a heart to 
sell all for Christ, have come by their conviction of the 
truth of the gospel this way. If we read over the histories 
of the many thousands that died martyrs for Christ, since 
the beginning of the reformation, and have cheerfully un- 
dergone extreme tortures, in a confidence of the truth of the 
gospel, and consider their circumstances and advantages ; 
how few of them were there, that we can reasonably sup- 
pose ever came by their assured persuasion this way ; or 
indeed for whom it was possible, reasonably to receive so 
full and strong an assurance, from such arguments! Many 
of them were weak women and children, and the greater 
part of them illiterate persons ; many of whom had been 
brought up in popish ignorance and darkness, were but 
newly come out of it, and lived and died in times, where- 
in those arguments for the truth of Christianity from an- 
tiquity and history, had been but very imperfectly handled. 
And indeed, it is but very lately that these arguments 
have been set in a clear and convincing light, even by 
learned men themselves: and since it has been done, there 
never were fewer thorough believers, among those who 
have been educated in the true religion; infidelity never 
prevailed so much, in any age, as in this, wherein these 
arguments are handled to the greatest advantage. 

The true martyrs of Jesus Christ, are not those who 
have only been strong in opinion that the gospel of Christ 
is true, but those that have seen the truth of it; as the very 
name of martyrs or witnesses (by which they are called in 
Scripture) implies. Those are very improperly called wit- 
nesses of the truth of any thing, who only declare they are 
very much of opinion that such a thing is true. Those 
only are proper witnesses, who can and do testify that they 
have seen the truth of the thing they assert ; John iii. 11. 
“ We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen.” John i. 34. “ And I saw, and bare record, that this 
is the Son of God.” 1 John iv. 14. “ And we have seen 
and do ¢estify, that the Father sent the Son to be the Sa- 
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viour of the world.” Acts xxii. 14, 15. “The God of our 
fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldst know his will, 
and see that just One, and shouldst heur the voice of his 
mouth : for thou shalt be his w7tvess unto all men, of what 
thou hast seen and heard.” But the true martyrs of Jesus 
Christ are called his witnesses: and all ‘the saints, who by 
their holy practice under great trials declare that faith which 
as the SUBSTANCE of things hoped for, and the EVIDENCE of 
things not seen, are called witnesses, (Heb. xi. 1. and xii. 
1.) By their profession and practice they declare their 
assurance of the truth and divinity of the gospel, having 
had the eyes of their minds enlightened to see divinity in 
the gospel, or to behold that unparalleled, ineffably ex- 
cellent, and truly divine glory shining in it, which is alto- 
gether distinguishing, evidential, and convincing: so that 
they may truly be said to have seen God in it, to have 
seen that it is indeed divine; and so can speak in the style 
of witnesses. They can not only say, that they think the 
gospel is divine, but that i¢ ts divine, giving it in as their tes- 
timony, because they have seen it to be so. Doubtless Peter, 
James, and John, after they had seen that excellent glory 
of Christ in the mount, would have been ready, when they 
came down, to speak in the language of witnesses, and to 
say positively that Jesus is the Son of God; as Peter says, 
they were eye-witnesses, 2 Pet. i. 16. And so all nations 
will be ready positively to say this, when they shall behold 
his glory at the day of judgment; though that will be 
universally seen, will be only his natural glory, and not 
his moral and spiritual glory, which is much more distin- 
guishing. 

But yet, it must be noted, that among those who have a 
spiritual sight of the divine glory of the gospel ; there isa 
great variety in degrees of strength of faith, as there is a 
vast variety of the degrees of clearness of views of this 
glory: but there is no true and saving faith, or spiritual 
conviction of the judgment, of the truth of the gospel, that 
has nothing in it, of this manifestation of its mternal evi- 
dence, in some degree. The gospel of the blessed God 
does not go abroad a begging for its evidence, so much as 
some think: it has its highest and most proper evidence 
in itself. Though great use may be made of external argu- 
ments, they are not to be neglected, but highly prized and 
valued; for they may be greatly serviceable to awaken 
unbelievers, and bring them to serious consideration, and 
to confirm the faith of true saints; yea, they may be in 
some respects subservient to the begetting of a saving faith 
in men. Though what was said before remains true, that 
there is no spiritual conviction of the judgment, but what 
arises from an apprehension of the spiritual beauty and 
glory of divine things: for, as has been observed, this 
apprehension or view has a tendency to convince the mind 
of the truth of the gospel, two ways; either directly or 
indirectly.—Having therefore already observed how it does 
this directly, I proceed now, 

II. To observe how a view of this divine glory con- 
yinces the mind of the truth of Christianity, more indi- 
rectly. 

First, It doth so, as the prejudices of the heart against 
the truth of divine things are hereby removed, so that the 
mind thereby lies open to the force of the reasons which 
are offered. The mind of man is naturally full of enmity 
against the doctrines of the gospel; which is a disadvan- 
tage to those arguments that prove their truth, and causes 
them to lose their force upon the mind: but when a per- 
son has discovered to him the divine excellency of chris- 
tian doctrines, this destroys that enmity, and removes the 
prejudices, and sanctifies the reason, and causes it to be 
open and free. Hence is a vast difference, as to the force 
that arguments have to convince the mind. Hence was the 
very different effect which Christ’s miracles had to convince 
the disciples from what they had to convince the scribes and 
Pharisees: not that they had a stronger reason, or had their 
reason more improved ; but their reason was sanctified, 
and those blinding prejudices, which the scribes and Pha- 

risees were under, were removed, by the sense they had 
of the excellency of Christ and his doctrine. 
Secondly, It not only removes the hinderances of reason, 
but positively helps reason. It makes even the speculative 
notions more lively. It assists and engages the attention 


of the mind to that kind of objects; which causes it to 
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have a clearer view of them, and more clearly to see their 
routual relations. .The ideas themselves, which otherwise 
are dim and obscure, by this means have light cast upon 
them, and are impressed with greater strength, so that the 
mind can better judge of them; as he that beh lds the 
objects on the face of the earth, when the light of the sun 
is cast upon them, is under greater advantage to discern 
them in their true forms and mutual relations, and to see 
the evidences of divine wisdom and skill in their contri- 
rae than he that sees them in a dim star-light, or twi- 
ight. 

What has been said, may serve in some measure to show 
the nature of a spiritual conviction of the truth and reality 
of divine things; and so to distinguish truly gracious affec- 
tions from others; for gracious affections are evermore 
attended with such a conviction of the judgment. But 
before I dismiss this head, it will be needful to observe the 
ways whereby some are deceived, with respect to this 
matter; and take notice of several things that are some- 
times taken for a spiritual and saving belief of the truth, 
which are indeed very diverse from it. 

1. There is a degree of conviction of the truth of the 
great things of religion, that arises from the common en- 
lightenings of the Spirit of God. The more lively and 
sensible apprehension of the things of religion, with respect 
to what is natural in them—such as natural men have who 
are under awakenings and common illuminations—will 
give some degree of conviction of the truth, beyond what 
they had before they were thus enlightened. For hereby 
they see the manifestations made in the Holy Scriptures, 
of the natural perfections of God; such as his greatness, 
power, and awful majesty; which tends to convince the 
mind, that this is the word of a great and terrible God. 
From the tokens there are of God’s greatness and majesty 
in his word and works, of which they have a great sense, 
from the common influence of the Sp.rit of God, they may 
have a much greater conviction that these are indeed the 
word and works of a very great invisible Being. And the 
lively apprehension of the greatness of God, which natural 
men may have, tends to make them sensible of the great , 
guilt, which sin against such a God brings, and the dread- 
fulness of his wrath for sin. And this tends to cause them 
more easily and fully to believe the revelation the Scrip- 
ture makes of another world, and of the extreme misery it 
threatens, there to be inflicted on sinners. And so from 
that sense of the great natural good there is in the things 
of religion, which is sometimes given in common illumi- 
nations, men may be the more induced to believe the truth 
of religion. These things persons may have, and yet have 
no sense of the beauty and amiableness of the moral and 
holy excellency of religion ; and therefore no spiritual con- 
viction of their truth. But yet such convictions are some- 
times mistaken for saving convictions, and the affections 
flowing from them, for saving affections. 

2. The extraordinary impressions which are made on the 
imaginations of some persons, in visions, and immediate 
strong impulses and suggestions, as though they saw 
sights, and had words spoken to them, may, and often do 
beget a strong persuasion of the truth of invisible things. 
Though the general tendency of such things, in their final 
issue, is to. draw men off from the word of God, and to 
cause them to reject the gospel, and to establish unbelief 
and atheism; yet for the present, they may, and often do 
beget a confident persuasion of the truth of some. things 
that are revealed in the Scriptures; however their con- 
fidence is founded in delusion, and so nothing worth. As 
for instance, if a person has by some invisible agent, im- 
mediately and strongly impressed on his imagination, the 
appearance of a bright light, and glorious form of a person 
seated on a tbrone, with great external majesty and beauty, 
uttering some remarkable words, with great force and 
energy ; the person who is the subject of such an operation, 
may be from hence confident, that there are invisible agents, 
spiritual beings, from what he has experienced, knowing 
that he had no hand himself in this extraordinary effect, 
which he has experienced. He may also be confident, 
that this is Christ whom he saw and heard speaking; and 
this may make him confident that there is a Christ, and 
that Christ reigns on a throne in heaven, as he saw him ; 
and may be confident that the words which he heard him 
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speak are true, &c. in the same manner as the lying mira- 
cles of the papists, may for the present beget in the minds 
of the ignorant, deluded people, a strong persuasion of the 
truth of many things declared in the New Testament. 
Thus when the images of Christ, in popish churches, are 
on some extraordinary occasions, made by priestcraft to 
appear to the people as if they wept, and shed fresh blood, 
and moved, and uttered such and such words; the people 
may be verily persuaded that it is a miracle wrought by 
Christ himself; and from thence may be confident there is 
a Christ, and that what they are told of his death and 
sufferings, resurrection and ascension, and present govern- 
ment of the world, is true; for they may look upon this 
miracle, as a certain evidence of all these things, and a 
kind of ocular demonstration of them. This may be the 
influence of these lying wonders for the present; though 
the general tendency of them is not to convince that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, but finally to promote atheism. 
Even the intercourse which Satan has with witches, and 
their often experiencing his immediate power, has a ten- 
dency to convince them of the truth of some of the doc- 
trines of religion; as particularly the reality of an invisi- 
ble world, or world of spirits, contrary to the doctrine of 
the Sadducees. The general tendency of Satan’s in- 
fluences is delusion; but yet he may mix some truth with 
his lies, that his lies may not be so easily discovered. 

Multitudes are deluded with a counterfeit faith, from 
impressions on their imagination, in the manner now men- 
tioned. They say they know that there is a God, for they 
have seen him; they know that Christ is the Son of God, 
for they have seen him in his glory ; they know that Christ 
died for sinners, for they have seen him hanging on the 
cross, and his blood running from his wounds ; they know 
there is a heaven and hell, for they have seen the misery 
of the damned souls in hell, and the glory of saints and 
angels in heaven ; (meaning some external representations, 
strongly impressed on their imagination ;) they know that 
the Scriptures are the word of God, and that such and 
such promises in particular are his word, for they have 
heard him speak them to ¢hem, they came to their minds 
suddenly wel immediately from God, without their having 
any hand in it. 

3. Persons may seem to have their belief of the truth 
greatly increased, when the foundation of it is only a per- 
suasion of their interest in them. They first, by some 
means or other, take up a confidence, that if there be 
a Christ and a heaven, they are theirs ; and this prejudices 
them more in favour of their truth. When they hear of 
the great and glorious things of religion, it is with this 
notion, that all these things belong to them; and hence 
easily become confident that they are true ; they look upon 
it to be greatly for their interest that they should be true. 
It is very obvious what a strong influence men’s interest 
and inclinations have on their judgments. Whilea natural 
man thinks, that if there be a heaven and a hell, the latter 
and not the former belongs to him; then he will be hardly 
persuaded that there is a heaven or hell. But when he 
comes to be persuaded, that hell belongs only to others 
and not to him; then he can easily allow the reality of 
hell, and exclaim against the senselessness and sottishness 
of others in neglecting means of escape from it: and being 
confident that he is a child of God, and that God has pro- 
mised heaven to him, he may seem strong in the faith of 
its reality, and may have a great zeal against that infidelity 
which denies it. But I proceed to another distinguishing 
sign of gracious affections. 


SECT. VI. 
Gracious affections are attended with evangelical 
humiliation. 


Evancezicar humiliation is a sense that a Christian 
has of his own utter insufficiency, despicableness, and 
odiousness, with an answerable frame of heart. There is 
a distinction to be made between a legal and evangelical 
humiliation. The former is what men may have while in 
a. state of nature, and have no gracious affection ; the latter 
18 peculiar to true saints. The former is from the common 
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influence of the Spirit of God, assisting natura! principles, 
and especially natural conscience ; the latter is from the 
special influences of the Spirit of God, implanting and_ 
exercising supernatural and divine principles. The former 
is from the mind being assisted to a greater sense of re- 
ligious things, as to their natural properties and qualities, 
and particularly of the natural perfections of God, such 
as his greatness, terrible majesty, &e.—which were mani- 
fested to the congregation of Israel, in giving the law at 
mount Sinai—the latter is from a sense of the transcend- 
ent beauty of divine things in their moral qualities. In 
the former, a sense of the awful greatness and natural 
perfections of God, and of the strictness of his law, con- 
vinces men that they are exceeding sinful and guilty, and 
exposed to the wrath of God, as it will convince wicked 
men and devils at the day of judgment; but they do not 
see their own odiousness on account of sin; they do not see 
the hateful nature of sin; a sense of this is given m 
evangelical humiliation, by a discovery of the beauty of 
God’s holiness and moral perfection. Ina legal humilia- 
tion men are made sensible that they are nothing before 
the great and terrible God, and that they are undone, and 
wholly insufficient to help themselves; as wicked men 
will be at the day of judgment: but they have not an 
answerable frame of heart, consisting in a disposition to 
abase themselves, and exalt God alone. This disposition 
is given only in evangelical humiliation, by overcoming 
the heart, and changing its inclination, by a discovery of 
God’s holy beauty. Ina legal humiliation, the conscience 
is convinced ; as the consciences of all will be most per- 
fectly at the day of judgment; but because there is no 
Spiritual understanding, the will is not bowed, nor the in- 
clination altered. In legal humiliation, men are brought to 
despair of helping themselves; in evangelical, they are 
brought voluntarily to deny and renounce themselves : in 
the former, they are subdued and forced to the ground; in 
the latter, they are brought sweetly to yield, and freely and 
with delight to prostrate themselves at the feet of God. 

Legal humiliation has in it no spiritual good, nothing of 
the nature of true virtue; whereas evangelical humiliation 
is that wherein the excellent beauty of christian grace does 
very much consist. Legal humiliation is useful, as a 
means in order to evangelical; as a common knowledge 
of the things of religion is a means requisite in order to 
spiritual knowledge. Men may be legally humbled and 
have no Aumility ; as the wicked at the day of judgment 
will be thoroughly convinced that they have no righteous- 
ness, but are altogether sinful, exceeding guilty, and justly 
exposed to eternal damnation—and be fully sensible of 
their own helplessness—without the least mortification of 
the pride of their hearts. But the essence of evangelical 
humiliation consists in such Awnility as becomes a crea- 
ture m itself exceeding sinful, under a dispensation of 
grace; consisting in a mean esteem of himself, as in him- 
self nothing, and altogether contemptible and odious; 
attended with a mortification of a disposition to exalt him- 
self, and a free renunciation of his own glory. 

This is a great and most essential thing in true religion. 
The whole frame of the gospel, every thing appertaining 
to the new covenant, and all God’s dispensations towards 
fallen man, are calculated to bring to pass this effect. They 
that are destitute of this, have no true religion, whatever 
profession they may make, and how high soever their 
religious affections may be; Hab. ii. 4. “ Behold, his soul 
which is lifted up, is not upright in him; but the just shall 
live by his faith ;” i.e. he shall live by his faith on God’s 
righteousness and grace, and not his own goodness and 
excellency. God has abundantly manifested in his word, 
that this is what he has a peculiar respect to in his saints, 
and that nothing is acceptable to him without ifs Ps: 
xxxiv. 18. “The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a 
broken heart, and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit.” 
Ps. li. 17. “ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 
Ps. exxxviii. 6. “ Though the Lord be high, yet hath he 
respect unto the lowly.” Prov. iii. 34. “ He giveth grace 
unto the lowly.” Isa. lvii. 15. “ Thus saith the hich and 
lofty One who inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy, I 
dwell in the high and holy place; with him also that is ofa 
contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the hum- 
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ble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” Isa. Ixvi. 
1, 2. “'Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, and 
the earth is my footstool :—but to this man will I look, even 
to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth 
at my word.” Micah vi. 8. “ He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” Matt. v. 3. “ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of God.” Matt. xviii. 
3, 4. “ Verily I say unto you, Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven.” Mark x. 15. “ Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, he shall not enter therein.” The centu- 
rion (Luke vii.) acknowledged that he was not worthy that 
Christ should enter under his roof, and that he was not 
worthy to come to him. See the manner of a sinner com- 
ing to Christ, Luke vii. 37, &c. “ And behold, a woman 
in the city, which was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus 
sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster 
box of ointment, and stood at his feet behind him weeping, 
and began to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them 
with the hairs of her head.” She did not think the hair of 
her head, which is the natural crown and glory of a 
woman, (1 Cor. xi. 15.) too good to wipe the feet of Christ. 
Jesus most graciously accepted her, and says, “ Thy faith 
hath saved thee, go in peace.” The woman of Canaan 
submitted to Christ, in his saying, “ It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread, and to cast it to the dogs,” and did as 
it were own that she was worthy to be called a dog; 
whereupon Christ says unto her, “ O woman, great is thy 
faith: be it unto thee, even as thou wilt,” Matt. xv. 26— 
28. The prodigal son said, *‘ I will arise, and go to my 
father, and I will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son: make me as one of thy hired ser- 
vants,” Luke xv. 18, &c. See also Luke xviii. 9, &c. 
“ And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous, and despised others, 
&c.—The publican standing afar off, would not so much 
as lift up his eyes to heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, God be merciful to mea sinner. I tell you, this 
man went down to his house justified rather than the other: 
for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased : and he 
that humbleth himself, shall be exalted.” Matt. xxviii. 9. 
“© And they came, and held him by the feet, and worship- 
ped him.” Col. iii. 12. “ Put ye on, as the elect of God, 
—humbleness of mind.” Ezek. xx. 41, 43. “ I will accept 
you with your sweet savour, when I bring you out from 
the people, &c.—And there shall ye remember your ways, 
and all your doings, wherein ye have been defiled, and ye 
shall loathe yourselves in your own sight, for all your evils 
that ye have committed.” Chap. xxxvi. 26, 27, 31.“ A 
new heart also will I give unto you,—and I will put my 
Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, 
&c.—Then shall ye remember your own evil ways, and 
your doings that were not good, and shall loathe yourselves 
in your own sight, for your iniquities, and for your abomi- 
nations.” Chap. xvi. 63. “ That thou mayst remember and 
be confounded, and never open thy mouth any more be- 
cause of thy shame, when Iam pacified toward thee for all 
that thou hast done, saith the Lord.” Job xlii. 6. “ I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 

“As we would therefore make the Holy Scriptures our 
rule, in judging of the nature of true religion, and judging 


%* Calvin, in his Institutions, Book II. chap. 2. § 11. says, ‘‘ I was always 
exceedingly pleased with that saying of Chrysostom, ‘ The foundation of our 
philosophy is humility ;’ and yet more pleased with that of Augustine, * As,’ 
says he, ‘the rhetorician being asked, what was the first thing in the rules of 
eloquence, he answered, Pronunciation ; what was the second, pronuncia- 
tion ; what was the third, still he answered, pronunciation. So if you should 
ask me concerning the precepts of the christian religion, I would answer, 
firstly, secondly, and thirdly, and for ever, Humility.””’ ( é 

+ * Albeit the Pythagoreans were thus famous for Judaic mysterious 
wisdom, and many moral as well as natural accomplishments; yet were 
they not exempted from boasting and pride; which was indeed a vice most 
epidemic, and as it were congenial, among all the philosophers ; but in a 
more particular manner, among the Pythagoreans. So Hornius Hist. 
Philosoph. L. 3. chap. 1. The manners 0 the Pythagoreans were not free 
from boasting. They were all TEPIAUTOAOLOL, such as abounded in the 
sense and commendation of their own excellencies, and boasting even al- 
most to the degree of immodesty and impudence, as great Heinsius ad 
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of our own religious qualifications and state; it concerns 
us greatly to look at this humiliation, as one of the most 
essential things pertaining to true Christianity.* This is 
the principal part of the great christian duty of self-denial. 
That duty consists in two things, viz. first, In a man’s de- 
nying his worldly inclinations, and in forsaking and re- 
nouncing all worldly objects and enjoyments ; and, second- 
ly, In denying his natural self-exaltation, and renouncing 
his own dignity and glory, and in being emptied of him- 
self; so that he does freely, and from his very heart, as it 
were renounce, and annihilate himself. Thus the Chris- 
tian doth in evangelical humiliation. The datter is the 
greatest and most difficult part of self-denial: although 
they always go together, and one never truly is, where the 
other is not ; vet natural men can come much nearer to the 
former than the latter. Many Anchorites and Recluses 
have abandoned (though without any true mortification) 
the wealth, and pleasures, and common enjoyments of the 
world, who were far from renouncing their own dignity and 
righteousness. They never denied themselves for Christ, 
but only sold one lust to feed another, sold a beastly lust 
to pamper a devilish one ; and so were never the better, but 
their latter end was worse than their beginning. They 
turned out one black devil to let in seven white ones worse 
than the first, though of a fairer countenance. It is inex- 
pressible, and almost inconceivable, how strong a self- 
righteous, self-exalting disposition is naturally in man. 
What will he not do and suffer, to feed and gratify it? 
What lengths have been gone in a seeming self-denial in 
other respects, by Essenes and Pharisees, among the Jews ; 
by papists, many sects of heretics, and enthusiasts, among 
professing Christians; by many Mahometans; by Pytha- 
gorean philosophers, and others, among the heathen; and 
all to do sacrifice to this Moloch of spiritual pride or self- 
righteousness ; and that they may have something wherein 
to exalt themselves before God, and above their fellow- 
creatures ? 

Real humiliation is what all the most glorious hypo- 
erites, who make the most splendid show of mortification 
to the world, and high religious affection, grossly fail in. 
Were it not that this is so much insisted on in Scripture, 
as a most essential thing in true grace; one would be 
tempted to think that many of the heathen philosophers 
were truly gracious, in whom was so bright an appearance 
of many virtues, and also great illuminations, and inward 
fervours and elevations of mind, as though they were truly 
the subjects of divine illapses and heavenly communica. 
tions.t It is true, that many hypocrites make great pre- 
tences to humility, as well as other graces ; and very often 
there is nothing whatsoever of which they make a higher 
profession. They endeavour to make a great show of hu- 
mility in speech and behaviour ; but they commonly make 
bungling work of it, though glorious work in their own 
eyes. They cannot find out what a humble speech and 
behaviour is, or how to speak and act so that there may 
indeed be a savour of christian humility in what they say 
and do: that sweet humble air and mien is beyond their 
art, being not led by the Spirit, or naturally guided to a be- 
haviour becoming holy humility, by the vigour of a lowly 
spirit within them. And therefore they have no other way, 
many of them, but to be much in declaring that they are 
humble, and telling how they were humbled to the dust at 
such and such times, and abounding in very bad expres- 
sions about themselves; such as, I am the least of all 
saints, I am a poor vile creature, I am not worthy of the 
least mercy, or that God should look upon me ! Oh, I have 
a dreadful wicked heart! my heart is worse than the devil! 


Horat. has rightly observed. Thus indeed does proud nature delight to walk 
in the sparks of its own fire. And although many of these old philosophers 
could, by the strength of their own lights and heats, together with some com- 
mon elevations and raisures of spirit, (peradventure from a_ more than ordi- 
nary, though not special and beef assistance of the Spirit.) abandon 
many grosser vices ; yet they were all deeply immersed in that miserable 
cursed abyss of spiritual pride; so that all their natural, and moral, and 
yhilogophic attainments, did feed, nourish, strengthen, and render most 
inveterate, this hell-bred pest of their hearts. Yea, those of them that 
seemed most modest, as the Academics, who professed they knew nothing, 
and the Cynics, who greatly decried, both in words and habits, the pride of 
others, yet even they abounded in the most notorious and visible pride. So 
connatural and morally essential to corrupt nature, is this envenomed root, 
fountain, and plague of spiritual pride ; especially where there is any natu- 
ral, moral, or philosophic excellence to feed the same. Whence Austin 
rightly judged all these philosophic virtues to be but splendid sins.” Gales's 
Court of the Gentiles, Part If, B, ii. chap. x. § 17- 
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Oh, this cursed heart of mine, &e. Such expressions are 
very often used, not with a heart broken, not with spiritual 
mourning, not with the tears of her that washed Jesus’s 
feet with her tears, not as remembering and being confound- 
ed, and never opening their mouth niore because of their 
shame, when God is pacified, (Ezek. xvi. 63.) but with a 
light air, with smiles in the countenance, or with a phari- 
saical affectation. We must believe that they are thus 
humble, and see themselves so vile, upon the credit of 
their say so; for nothing appears in them of any savour of 
humility, in the manner of their deportment and deeds. 
There are many full of expressions of their own vileness, 
who yet expect to be looked upon as eminent and _ bright 
saints by others, as their due; and it is dangerous for any, 
so much as to hint the contrary, or to carry it towards 
them any otherwise, than as if we looked upon them some 
of the chief of Christians. Many are much in exclaiming 
against their wicked hearts, their great short-comings, an 
unprofitableness, and in speaking as though they looked on 
themselves as the meanest of the saints; who yet, if a 
minister should seriously tell them the same things in 
rivate, and should signify, that he feared they were very 
ow and weak Christians—and thought they had reason 
solemnly to consider of their great barrenness and unprofit- 
ableness, and falling so much short of many others—it 
would be more than they could digest ; they would think 
themselves highly injured; and there would be danger 
of a rooted prejudice in them against such a minister. 
Some are abundant in talking against /egal doctrines, 
legal preaching, and a legal spirit, who do but little under- 
stand the thing they talk against. A legal spirit is a more 
subtle thing than they imagine, it is too subtle for them. 
It lurks, and operates, and prevails in their hearts, and 
they are most notoriously guilty of it, at the same time, 
when they are inveighing against it. So far as a man is 
not emptied of himself, and of his own righteousness and 
goodness, in whatever form or shape, so far he is of a 
legal spirit. A spirit of pride of a man’s own righteousness, 
morality, holiness, affection, experience, faith, humiliation, 
or any goodness whatsoever, is a legal spirit. It was no 
pride in Adam before the fall, to be of a legal spirit ;_be- 
cause of his circumstances, he might seek acceptance by 
his own righteousness. Buta legal spat ina fallen sinful 
creature, can be nothing but spiritual pride; and recipro- 
cally, a spiritually proud spirit is a legal spirit. There is 
no man living lifted up with a conceit of his own experi- 
ences and discoveries, and upon the account of them glis- 
ters in his own eyes, but what trusts in his experiences, and 
makes a righteousness of them. Elowever he may use 
humble terms, and speak of his experiences as of the great 
things God has done fur him, and it may be calls upon 
others to glorify God for them; yet he that is proud of 
his experiences, arrogates something to himself, as though 
his experiences were some dignity of his. And if he looks 
on them as his own dignity, he necessarily thinks that God 
looks on them so too; for he necessarily thinks his own 
opinion of them to be true ; and consequently judges that 
God looks on them as he does; and so unavoidably 
imagines that God looks on his experiences as a dignity in 
him, as he looks on them himself; and that he glisters as 
much in God’s eyes, as he doesin his own. And thus he 
trusts in what is inherent in him, to make him shine in 
God’s sight, and recommend him to God. With this en- 
couragement he goes before God in prayer; this makes 
him to expect much; to think that Christ loves him, and 
that he is willing to clothe him with his righteousness ; be- 
cause he supposes that he is taken with his experiences 
and graces. And this isa high degree of living on his 
own righteousness ; and such persons are in the high road 
to hell. Poor deluded wretches, who think they look so 
glistering in God’s eyes, when they are a smoke in his 
nose, and are many of them more odious to him, than the 


* “Take not every opinion and doctrine from men or angels, that bears a 
fair show of advancing Christ; for they may be but the fruits of evangelical 
hypocrisy and deceit; that being deceived themselves, may deceive others 
too; Matt, vii. 15. Beware of them that come in sheep's clothing ; in the 
innocency, purity, and meekuess of Christ and his people; but invardly are 
wolves, proud, cruel, censorious, speaking evil of what they know not. By 
their fruits ye shall know them. Do not think, beloved, that Satan will 
not seek to send delusions among us. And do you think these delusions will 
come out of the popish pack, whose inventions smell above-ground here ? 
No, he must come, and will come, with more evangelical, fine-spun devices, 
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most impure beast in Sodom, that makes no pretence to 
religion P To do as these do, is to live upon experiences, 
according to the true notion of it ; and not to do as those 
who only make use of spiritual experiences as evidences 
of a state of grace, and in that way receive hope and 
comfort from them. ° 

There is a sort of men, who indeed abundantly cry 
down works, and cry up faith in opposition to works, and 
set up themselves very much as evangelical persons, in 
opposition to those that are of a legal spirit, and make a 
fair show of advancing Christ and the gospel, and the way 
of free grace ; who are indeed some of the greatest ene- 
mies to the gospel-way of free grace, and the most danger- 
ous opposers of pure humble Christianity.* 

There is a pretended great humiliation, being dead to 
the law, and emptied of self, which is one of the most 
elated things in the world. Sume there are, who have 
made great profession of experience of a thorough work 
of the law on their own hearts, and of being brought fully 
off from works whose conversation has savoured most of a 
self-righteous spirit, of any that ever I had opportunity to 
observe. Some, who think themselves quite emptied of 
themselves, confident that they are abased in the dust, are 
full as they can hold with the glory of their own humility, 
and lifted up to heaven with a high opinion of their abase- 
ment. Their humility is a swelling, self-conceited, con- 
fident, showy, noisy, assuming humility. It seems to be 
the nature of spiritual pride to make men conceited and 
ostentatious of their humility.—This appears in that first- 
born of pride, among the children of men, that would be 
called his holiness, even the man of sin, that exalts himself 
above all that is called God or is worshipped; he styles 
himself servant of servants; and to make a show of 
humility, washes the feet of a number of poor men at his 
inauguration. 

For persons to be truly emptied of themselves, poor in 
spirit, and broken in heart, is quite another thing, and has 
other effects, than many imagine. It is astonishing how 
greatly many are deceived about themselves as to this 
matter, imagining themselves most humble, when they are 
most proud, and their behaviour is really the most haughty. 
The deceitfulness of the heart of man appears in no one 
thing so much, as this of neal pride and self-righte- 
ousness. The subtlety of Satan appears in its height, in 
his managing of persons with respect to this sin. And 
perhaps one reason may be, that here he has most experi- 
ence: he knows the way of its coming in; he is ac- 
quainted with the secret springs of it; it was his own 
sin.—Experience gives vast advantage in leading souls, 
either to good or evil. 

But though spiritual pride be so subtle and secret an 
iniquity, and commonly appears under a pretext of great 
humility ; yet there are two things by which it may (per- 
haps universally and surely) be discovered and distin- 
guished. 

The first is this; he that is under the prevalence of this 
distemper, is apt to think highly of his attainments in 
religion, as comparing himself with others. It is natural 
for him to fall into that thought of himself, that he is an 
eminent saint, that he is very high amongst the saints, and 
has distinguishingly good and great experiences. That is 
the secret language of his heart, Luke xviii. 11. “ God, I 
thank thee that I am not as othermen.” And Isa. Ixv. 5. 
“T am holier than thou.” Hence such are apt to put 
themselves forward among God’s people, and as it were to 
take a high seat among them, as if there was no doubt of 
it but it belonged tothem. They, as it were, naturally do 
that which Christ condemns, Luke xiv. 7, &c. “Take the 
highest room.” This they do, by being forward to take 
upon them the place and business of the chief ; to guide, 
teach, direct, and manage : “ They are confident that they 
are guides to the blind, a light of them which are in dark- 


It is a rule observed amongst Jesuits, at this day, if they would conquer re- 
ligion by subtlety, never oppose religion with a cross religion; but set it 
against itself. So oppose the gospel y_ the gospel. And look, as churches 
pleading for works, had new invented devised works; so when faith is 
preached, men will have their new inventions of faith. I speak not this against 
the doctrine of faith, where it is preached; but am glad of it: not that I 
would have men content themselves with every form of faith; for I believe 
that most men’s faith needs confirming or tr ing. But I speak to prevent 
danger on that hand.” Shepard's Parable, hae T. p. 122, 
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ness, instructors of the foolish, teachers of babes,” Rom. 
11.19,20. It is natural for them to take it for granted, 
that it belongs to them to do the part of dictators and 
masters in matters of religion; and so they implicitly af- 
fect to be called of men Rabbi, which is by interpretation 
Master, as the Pharisees did, Matt. xxiii. 6, 7. 2. e. they 
are apt to expect that others should regard them, and 
yield to them, as masters, in matters of religion. * 

But he whose heart is under the power of christian 
humility, is of a contrary disposition. If the Scriptures 
are at all to be relied on, such an one is apt to think his 
attainments in religion to be comparatively mean, and to 
esteem himself low among the saints, and one of the least 
of saints. Jfumility, or true lowliness of mind, disposes 
persons to think others better than themselves ; Phil. ii. 3. 
“Tn lowliness of mind, let each esteem others better than 
themselves.” Hence they are apt to think the lowest room 
belongs to them; and their inward disposition naturally 
leads them to obey that precept of our Saviour, Luke 
xiv. 10. Itis not natural to them to take it upon them 
to do the part of teachers ; but on the contrary, they are 
disposed to think that they are not the persons, that others 
are fitter for it than they; as it was with Moses and Jere- 
miah, (Exod. iii. 11. Jer. i. 6.) though they were such 
eminent saints, and of ereat knowledge. It is not natural 
to them to think that it belongs to them to teach, but to 
be taught: they are much more eager to hear, and to re- 
eeive instruction from others, than to dictate; Jam. i. 19. 
“Be ye swift to hear, slow to speak.” And when they do 
speak, it is not natural to them to speak with a bold, 
snasterly air; but humility disposes them rather to speak 
trembling. Hos. xii. 1. “When Ephraim spake trem- 
bling, he exalted himself in Israel ; but when he offended 
in Baal, he died.” They are not apt to assume authority, 
and to take upon them to be chief managers and masters ; 
but rather to be subject to others; Jam. iii. 1, 2. “Be 
not many masters.” 1 Pet. v. 5. “All of you be subject 
one to another, and be clothed with humility.” Eph. v. 
21. “Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of 
God.” 

Some persons’ experiences naturally make them think 
highly of their experiences ; and they often speak of them 
as very great and extraordinary ; they freely speak of the 
great things they have met with. This may be spoken and 
meant in a good sense. In one sense, every degree of 
saving mercy is a great thing: it is indeed a thing great, 
yea, infinitely great, for God to bestow the least crumb of 
children’s bread on such dogs as we are in ourselves ; and 
the more humble a person is that hopes that God has 
bestowed such mercy on him, the more apt will he be to 
call it a great thing that he has met with, in this sense. 
But if by great things which they have erpertenced, they 
mean comparatively great spiritual experiences, or great 
compared with others’ experiences, or beyond what is or- 
dinary, which is evidently oftentimes the case ; then for a 
person to say, I have met with great things, is the very 
same thing as to say, Lam an eminent saint, and have 
more grace than ordinary. To have great experiences, if 
the experiences be true and worth telling, is the same thing 
as to have great grace: there is no true experience, but the 
exercise of grace; and exactly according to the degree of 
true experience, is the degree of grace and holiness. ‘The 
persons that talk thus about their experiences, when they 
give an account of them, expect that others should admire 
them. Indeed they do not call it boasfing to talk after 
this manner about their experiences, nor do they look upon 
it as any sign of pride; because they say, they know that 
it was not they that did it, it was fiee grace, they are the 
great things that God has done for them, they would ac- 


*% “ There be two things wherein it appears that a man has only common 
gifts, and no inward principle ; 1. These gifts ever puff up, and make a man 
something in his own eyes, as the Corinthian knowledge did; and many a 
LEN man thinks himself fit to be a minister.” Shepard's Parable, Part 

wpalsl, 182: 

Calvin, in his Institutions, Bal II. chap. xii. § 7. speaking of this Phari- 
see, observes, “ That in his outward confession, he acknowledges that the 
righteousness that he has is the giftof God: but (says he) because he trusts 
that he is righieous, he goes away out of the presence of God, unaccept- 
able and odious.” ah ae : 

t Luther, as his words are cited by Rutherford, in his Display of the sp7- 
ritual Antichrist, p. 143, 144. says thus, ‘So is the life of a Christian, that 
he that has begun seems to himself to havesiothing ; but strives and presses 
forward, that he may apprehend. Whence Paul says, I count not myself 
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knowledge the great mercy God has shown them, and not 
make light of it. But so it was with the Pharisee, Luke 
xviii. He in words gave God the glory of making him to 
differ from other men; “God, I thank thee,” says he, 
“that I am not as other men.”’+ Their verbally ascribing 
it to the grace of God, that they are holier than other 
saints, does not hinder their forwardness to think so highly 
of their holiness, being a sure evidence of the pride and 
vanity of their minds. If they were under the influence 
of an humble spirit, their attainments in religion would 
not be so apt to shine in their own eyes, nor would they 
be so much in admiring their own beauty. The Christians 
that are really the most eminent saints, and therefore have 
the most excellent experiences, “and are greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven, humble themselves as a little child,” 
Matt. xvi. 4. because they look on themselves as but 
little children in grace, and their attainments to be but the 
attainments of babes in Christ. They are astonished at, 
and ashamed of, the low degrees of their love, their thank- 
fulness, and their little knowledge of God.—Moses, when 
he had been conversing with God in the mount, and his 
face shone so bright in the eyes of others as to dazzle their 
eyes, wist not that his fuce shone. Some persons go by the 
name of high professors, and some will own themselves to 
be high professors ; but eminently humble saints that will 
shine brightest in heaven, are not at all apt to profess high. 
I do not believe there is an eminent saint in the world 
that is a high professor. Such will be much more likely 
to profess themselves to be the least of all saints, and to 
think that every saint’s attainments and experiences are 
higher than his.t 

Such is the nature of grace, and of true spiritual light, 
that they naturally dispose the saints in the present state, 
to look upon their grace and goodness little, and their de- 
formity great. And they that have the most grace and 
spiritual light, of any in this world, have most of this 
disposition. This will appear most clear and evident to 
any one that soberly and thoroughly weighs the nature 
and reason of things, and considers the things following. 

That grace and holiness is worthy to be called litt/e, 
which is little in comparison of what it ought to be; and 
so it seems to one that is truly gracious. Such an one 
has his eye upon the rule of his duty; a conformity to 
that is what he aims at; it is what his soul reaches after ; 
and it is by that he estimates and judges of what he does, 
and what he has. To a gracious soul, and especially to 
one eminently gracious, thut holiness appears little, which 
is little compared with what it should be; little in com- 
parison of that for which he sees infinite reason and obli- 
gation. If his holiness appears to him to be at a vast 
distance from this, it naturally appears despicable in his 
eyes, and not worthy to be mentioned as any beauty or 
amiableness in him. For the like reason as a hungry 
man naturally accounts that which is set before him, but 
a little food, a sma!l matter, not worth mentioning, in 
comparison of his appetite. Or as the child of a great 
prince, who is jealous for the honour of his father, and 
beholds the respect which men show hima, naturally looks 
on that honour and respect very little, and not worthy to 
be regarded, which is nothing in comparison of that which 
the dignity of his father requires. 

The nature of true grace and spiritual light, opens to a 
person’s view the infinite reason there is that he should be 
holy in a high degree. The more grace he has, the greater 
sense he has of the infinite excellency and glory of the 
Divine Being, the infinite dignity of the person of Christ, 
and the boundless length and breadth, and depth and 
height, of the love of Christ to sinners. And as grace 
increases, the field opens more and more to a distant view, 


to have apprehended. For indeed nothing is more pernicious to a believer, 
than that presumption, that he has already apprehended, and has no further 
need of seeking. Hence also many fall back, and pine away in spiritual 
security and slothfulness. So Bernard says, To stand still in God's way, is 
to go back. Wherefore this remains to him that has pega to be a Christian, 
to think that he is not yet a Christian, but to seek that he may be a Chris- 
tian, that he may glory with Paul, I am not, but I desire tobe ; a Christian 
not yet finished, but only in his beginnings. Therefore he is not a Christian, 
that is, he that thinks himself a finished Christian, and is not sensible how 
he falls short. We reach after heaven, but are not in heaven. Woe to 
him that is wholly renewed, that is, that thinks himself tobe so, That man, 
without doubt, has never so much as begun to be renewed, nor did he ever 
taste what it is to be a Christian.” 
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until the soul is swallowed up with the vastness of the 
object ; the person is astonished to think how mauch it 
becomes him to love this God, and this glorious Redeemer 
who has so loved man, and how little he does love. And 
so the more he apprehends, the more the smallness of his 
grace and love appears strange and wonderful: and there- 
fore is more ready to think that others are beyond him. 
Wondering at the littleness of his own grace, he can 
scarcely believe that so strange a thing happens to other 
saints. It is amazing to him, that one who is really a 
child of God, and who has actually received the saving 
benefits of the unspeakable love of Christ, should love no 
more. He is apt to look upon it as a thing peculiar to 
himself, a strange instance; for he sees only the outside 
of other Christians, but he sees his own inside. 

Here the reader may possibly object, that love to God 
is really increased in proportion as the knowledge of God 
is increased; and therefore how should an increase of 
knowledge in a saint, make his love appear less, in com- 
parison of what is known? To which I answer, that 
although the love of God in the saints, be answerable to 
the degree of knowledge or sight of God; yet it is not in 
proportion to the object seen and known. The soul of a 
saint, by having something of God opened to sight, is con- 
vinced of much more than is seen. There is something 
seen, that is wonderful; and that sight brings with it a 
strong conviction of something vastly beyond, that is not 
immediately seen. So that the soul, at the same time, is 
astonished at its ignorance, and that it knows so little, as 
well as that it loves so little. And as the soul, in a spi- 
ritual view, is convinced of infinitely more in the object, 
yet beyond sight; so it is convinced of the capacity of the 
soul, of knowing vastly more, if clouds and darkness were 
but removed. Which causes the soul, in the enjoyment 
of a spiritual view, to complain greatly of spiritual igno- 
rance and want of love, and long after more knowledge, 
and more love. 

The love of God in the most eminent saints in this 
world, is truly very little in comparison of what it ought 
to be. Because the highest love that ever any attain to in 
this life, is poor, cold, exceeding low, and not worthy to 
be named in comparison of what our obligations appear 
to be, from the joint consideration of these two things; 
viz. 1. The reason God has given us to love him, in the 
manifestations he has made of his infinite glory, in his 
word and works; and particularly in the gospel of his 
Son, and what he has done for sinful man by him. And, 
2. The capacity there is in the soul of man, by those in- 
tellectual faculties which God has given it, of seeing and 
understanding these reasons, which God has given us to 
love him. How small indeed is the love of the most 
eminent saint on earth, in comparison of what these things 
jointly considered do require! And of this, grace tends 
to convince men; and especially eminent grace: for grace 
is of the nature of light, and brings truth to view. And 
therefore he that has much grace, apprehends much more 
than others, that great height to which his love ought to 
ascend ; and he sees better than others, how little a way 
he has risen towards that height. And therefore, estimat- 
ing his love by the whole height of his duty, hence it ap- 
pears astonishingly little and low in his eyes. 

And the eminent saint, having such a conviction of the 
high degree in which he ought to love God, is shown, not 
only the littleness of his grace, but the greatness of his re- 
maining corruption. In order to judge how much corrup- 
tion or sin we have remaining in us, we must take our mea- 
sure from that height to which the rule of our duty extends. 
The whole of the distance we are at from that height, is sin : 
for failing of duty is sin; otherwise our dutv is not our 
duty; and by how much the more we fal! short of our 
duty, so much the more sin have we. Sin is no other 
than disagreeableness, in a moral agent, to the law, or 
rule of his duty. And therefose the degree of sin is to he 
Judged of by the rule; so much disagreeslleness to the 
rule, so much sin, whether it be in defect or. xcess. There- 
fore if men, in their love to God, do not come up half 
way to that height which duty requires, then they have 
more corruption in their hearts than grace; because there 
1s more goodness wanting, than is there; and all that is 
wanting 1s sin. Sin is an abominable defect; and ap- 
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pears so to the saints, especially those that are eminent ; it 
appears exceeding abominable to them, that Christ should 
be loved so little, and thanked so little for his dying love; 
it is in their eyes hateful ingratitude. 

And then the increase of grace has a tendency another 
way, to cause the saints to think their deformity vastly 
more than their goodness. It not only tends to convince 
them that their corruption is much greater than their good- 
ness, which is indeed the case; but it also tends to cause 
the deformity that there is in the least sin, or the least de- 
gree of corruption, to appear so great, as vastly to out- 
weigh all the beauty there is in their greatest holiness ; for 
this also is indeed the case. For the least sin against an 
infinite God, has an infinite hatefulness or deformity in 
it; but the highest degree of holiness in a creature, has 
not an infinite loveliness in it: and therefore the loveliness 
of it is as nothing, in comparison of the deformity of the 
least sin. That every sin has infinite deformity and hate- 
fulness in it, is most demonstrably evident; because what 
the evil, or iniquity, or hatefulness of sin consists in, is 
the violating of an obligation, or the being or doing con- 
trary to what we should be or do, or are obliged to. And 
therefore by how much the greater the obligation is that is 
violated, so much the greater isthe iniquity and hateful- 
ness of the violation. But certainly our obligation to love 
and honour any being, is in some proportion to his loveli- 
ness and honourableness, or to his worthiness to be loved 
and honoured by us; which is the same thing. We are 
surely under greater obligation to love a more lovely 
being, than a less lovely: and if a Being be infinitely 
lovely or worthy to be loved by us, then our obligations 
to love him, are infinitely great: and therefore, whatever 
is contrary to this love, has in it infinite iniquity, de- 
formity, and unworthiness. But on the other hand, with 
respect to our holiness or love to God, there is not an in- 
finite worthiness in that. The sin of the creature against 
God, is ill-deserving and hateful in proportion to the dis- 
tance there is between God and the creature: the great- 
ness of the object, and the meanness and inferiority of the 
subject, aggravate it. But it is the reverse with regard to 
the worthiness of the respect of the creature to God; it 
is worthless, and not worthy, in proportion to the mean- 
ness of the subject. So much the greater the distance 
between God and the creature, so much the less is the 
creature’s respect worthy of God’s notice or regard. The 
great degree of superiority increases the obligation on the 
inferior to regard the superior; and so makes the want of 
regard more hateful: but the great degree of inferiority 
diminishes the worth of the regard of the inferior; because 
the more he is inferior—the less is he worthy of notice ; 
the less he is—the less is what he can offer worth; for he 
can offer no more than himself, in offering his best re- 
spect ; and therefore as he is little, and little worth, so is 
his respect little worth. And the more a person has of 
true grace and spiritual light, the more will it appear thus 
to him ; the more will he appear to himself infinitely de- 
formed by reason of sin, and the less will the goodness 
that is in his grace, or good experience, appear in propor- 
tion to it. For indeed it is nothing to it; it is less than a 
drop to the ocean ; for finite bears no proportion at all to 
that which is infinite. But the more a person has of spi- 
ritual light, the more do things appear to him, in this re- 
spect, as they are indeed. Hence it most demonstrably 
appears, that true grace is of that nature, that the more a 
person has of it, with remaining corruption, the less does 
his goodness and holiness appear, in proportion to his de- 
formity ; and not only to his past, but to his present de- 
formity, in the sin that now appears in his heart, and in 
the abominable defects of his highest and best affections, 
and brightest experiences. 

_The nature of many high religious affections, and great 
discoveries (as they are called) in many persons I have 
been acquainted with, is to hide the corruption of their 
hearts, and to make it seem to them as if all their sin was 
gone, and to leave them without* complaints of any hate- 
ful evil left in them; (though it may be they cry out much 
of their past unworthiness ;) a sure and certain evidence 
that their discoveries are darkness and not light. It is 
darkness that hides men’s pollution and deformity ; but 
light let into the heart discovers it, searches it out in its 
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secret corners, and makes it plainly to appear; especially 
that penetrating, all-searching light of God’s holiness and 
glory. It is true, that saving discoveries may for the pre- 


“sent hide corruption in one sense; they restrain the posi- 


tive exercises of it, such as malice, envy, covetousness, 
lasciviousness, murmuring, &c. but they bring corruption 
to light, in that which is privative, viz: that there is no 
more love, no more humility, no more thankfulness. Which 
defects appear most hateful, in the eyes of those who have 
the most eminent exercises of grace; and are very burden- 
some, and cause the saints to complain of their leanness, 
odious pride and ingratitude. And whatever positive ex- 
ercises of corruption at any time arise, and mingle them- 
selves with eminent actings of grace, grace will exceeding- 


ly magnify the view of them, and render their appearance 


far more heinous and horrible. 

The more eminent saints are, and the more they have 
of the light of heaven in their souls, the more do they ap- 
pear to ¢/emselves, as the most eminent saints in this world 
do to the saints and angels in heaven. How can we ration- 
ally suppose the most eminent saints on earth appear to 
them, if beheld any otherwise than covered with the righte- 
ousness of Christ, and their deformities swallowed up and 
hid in the coruscation of the beams of his abundant glory 
and love? how can we suppose our most ardent love and 
praises appear to them, who behold the beauty and glory 
of God without a veil? how does our highest thankfulness 
for the dying love of Christ appear to them, who see 
Christ as he is, who know as thev are known, and see the 
glory of the person of him that died, and the wonders of 
his dying love, without cloud or darkness? and how do 
they look on the deepest reverence and humility, with 
which worms of the dust on earth approach that infinite 
Majesty, which they behold? do they appear great to them, 
or so much as worthy of the name of reverence and hu- 
mility, in those whom they behold at such an infinite dis- 
tance from that great and holy God, in whose glorious 
presence they are! The reason why the highest attain- 
ments of the saints on earth appear so mean to them, is that 
they dwell in the light of God’s glory, and see him as he is. 
And it is in this respect with the saints on earth, as it is 
with those in heaven, in proportion as they are more emi- 
nent in grace. 

I would not be understood, that the saints on earth have, 
in all respects, the worst opinion of themselves, when they 
have most of the exercise of grace. In many respects it is 
otherwise. With respect to the posiive exercises of cor- 
ruption, they may appear to themselves freest and best 
when grace is most in exercise, and worst when the actings 
of yrace are lowest. And when they compare themselves 
with themselves, at different times, they may know, when 
grace is in lively exercise, that it is better with them than 
it was before ; (though before, at the time, they did not see 
so much evil as they see now ;) and when aflerwards they 
sink again in the frame of their minds, they may- know 
that they sink, and have a new argument of their great re- 
maining corruption, and a rational conviction of a greater 
vileness than they saw before ; and may have a sense of 
guilt, and a /egal sense of their sinfulness, far greater than 
when in the lively exercise of grace. But yet it is true, 
and demonstrable from the forementioned considerations, 
that the children of God never have such a sensible and 
spiritual conviction of their deformity, and so great, quick, 
and abasing sense of their present vileness and ediousness, 
as when they are highest in the exercise of true grace; and 
never are they so much disposed to set themselves low 
among Christians as then. And thus he that is the great- 
est in the kingdom, or most eminent in the church of 
Christ, is he that humbles himself, as the least infant among 
them; Matt. xviii. 4. 

A true saint may know that he has some true grace : and 
the more grace there is, the more easily is it known ; as was 
observed and proved before. But vet it does not follow, 
that an eminent saint is easily sensille that he is an emi- 
nent saint, when compared with others.—I will not deny 
that it is possible, that he who has nmiuch grace, and is an 
eminent saint, may know it. but he will not be apt to 
know it; it will not be obvious to him. That he is better 
than others, and has higher experiences and attainments, is 
not a foremost thought, nor does it readily offer itself. It 
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is not in his way, but lies far out of sight ; he must take 
pains to convince himself of it; there will be need of a 
great command of reason, and a high degree of strictness 
and care in arguing, to convince himself. And if he be 
rationally convinced, by a very strict consideration of his 
own experiences, compared with the great appearances of 
low degrees of grace in some other saints, it will hardly 
seem real to him, that he has more grace than they. He 

| will be apt even to lose the conviction he has by pains ob- 
tained ; nor will it seem at all natural to him to act upon 
that supposition. And this may be laid down as an in- 
fallible thing, That the person who is apt to think that he, 
as compared with others, is a very eminent saint, much dis- 
tinguished in christian experience, in whom this is a first 
thought, that rises of itself, and naturally offers itself; he is 
certainly mistaken ; he is no eminent saint ; but under the 
great prevuilings of a proud and self-righteous spirit. And 
if this be habitual with the man, and is statedly the pre- 
vailing temper of his mind, he is no saint at all; he has 
not the least degree of any true christian experience ; so 
surely as the word of God is true. 

Experiences of that tendency, and found to have this 
effect, viz. to elevate the subject of them with a great con- 
ceit cf those experiences, are certainly vain and delusive. 
Those supposed discoveries that naturally blow up the 
person with an admiration of the eminency of his dis- 
coveries, and fill him with conceit, that now he has seen, 
and knows more than most other Christians, have nothing 
of the nature of true spiritual light in them. All true 
spiritual knowledge is of that nature, that the more a per- 
son has of it, the more is he sensible of his own ignorance ; 
1 Cor. vii. 2. “ He that thinketh he knoweth any thing, 
knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.” Agur, when 
he had a great discovery of God, the wonderful height of- 
his glory and his marvellous works, acknowledging his 
greatness and incomprehensibleness ; had, at the same 
time, the deepest sense of his brutish ignorance. He looked 
upon himself as the most ignorant of all the saints ; Prov. 
xxx. 2, 3, 4. “Surely I am more brutish than any man, 
and have not the understanding of a man. I neither 
learned wisdom, nor have the knowledge of the holy. Who 
hath ascended up into heaven, or descended? who hath 
gathered the wind in his fist? who hath bound the 
watefs inagarment ? who hath established all the ends of 
the earth? what is his name, and what is his Son’s name, 
if thou canst tell?” 
~ Fora man to be highly conceited of his spiritual know- 
ledge, is for him to he wise in his own eyes, if any thing is. 
And therefore it comes under those prohibitions, Prov. i. 
7. “ Be not wise in thine own eyes:” Rom. xu. 16. “ Be 
not wise in your own conceits:” and brings men under that 
woe, Isa. v. 21. “ Woe unto them that are wise in their 
own eyes, and prudent in their own sight.” Those who 
are thus wise, are some of the least likely to get good of 
any in the world. Experience shows this truth, Prov. 
xxvi. 12. “ Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? 
there is more hope ofa fool than of him.” 

To this some may object, that the psalmist, when we 
must suppose that he was in a holy frame, speaks of his 
knowledge as eminently great, and far greater than that of 
other saints, Psal. exix. 99, 100. “ I have more under- 
standing than.all my teachers: for thy testimonies are my 
meditatio,. I understand more than the ancients: be- 
cause I keep thy precepts.” To this I answer two things : 

(1) There is no restraint to be laid upon the Spirit of 
God, as to what he shall reveal to a prophet, for the bene- 
fit of his church, who is speaking or writing under wnme- 
diate inspiration. The Spirit of God may reveal to such 
an one. and dictate tohim to declare to others, secret things, 
that otherwise would be hard, yea impossible for him to 
find out. As he may reveal to him mysteries, which 
otherwise would be above his reason ; or things in a dis- 
tant place, that he cannot see; or future events, which it 
would be impossible for him to know and declare, if they 
were not extraordinarily revealed to him : so the Spirit of 
God might reveal to David this distinguishing benefit, 
which he had received by conversing much with God’s 
testimonies ; and use him as his instrument to record it for 
the benefit of others, to excite them to the like duty, and 
to use the same means to gain knowledge. Nothing can be 
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gathered concerning the natural tendency of the ordinary 
gracious influences of the Spirit of God, from what David 
declares of his distinguishing knowledge under the ertra- 
ordinary influences of God’s Spirit, immediately dictating 
to him ‘what he pleased for the benefit of his church ; any 
more than we can reasonably argue, that it is the natural 
tendency of grace to incline men to wish the most dreadful 
misery to others, because David under inspiration, often 
prays that such misery may come upon them. 4 

(2.) It is not certain that the knowledge David here 
speaks of, is spiritual knowledge, wherein holiness funda- 
mentally consists. But it may be that greater revelation 
which God made to him of the Messiah and his future king- 
dom, and the far more clear and extensive knowledge of 
the mysteries and doctrines of the gospel, than others ; asa 
reward for his keeping God’s testimonies. In this, it is 
apparent by the book of Psalms, that David far exceeded 
all who had gone before him. ‘ } 

Secondly, Another infallible sign of spiritual pride, is 
persons being apt to think highly of their humility. False 
experiences are commonly attended with a counterfeit 
humility. And it is the very nature of a counterfeit hu- 
mility, to be highly conceited of itself. T'alse_ religious 
affections have generally a tendency, especially when 
raised to a great height, to make persons think that their 
humility is great, and accordingly to take much notice of 
their great attainments in this respect, and admire them. 
But eminently gracious affections (I scruple not to say it) 
are evermore of a contrary tendency, and have universally 
a contrary effect. They indeed make their possessors very 
sensible that they should be deeply humbled, and cause 
them earnestly to thirst and long after it; but they make 
their present humility, or that which they have already at- 
‘ined. to appear small; and their remaining pride great, 
and exceedingly abominable. 

The reason why a proud person is apt to think his hu- 
mility great, and a very humble person his humility small, 
may be easily seen, if it be considered, that it is natural 
for persons, in judging of the degree of their own humi- 
liation, to take their measure from that which they esteem 
their proper height, or the dignity wherein they properly 
stand. ‘That may be great humiliation in one, which is no 
humiliation at all in another; because the degree of 
honourableness or considerableness, wherein each proper- 
ly stands, is very different. For some great man to stoop 
to loose the latchet of the shoes of another great man, his 
equal, or to wash his feet, would be taken notice of as an 
act of abasement in him; and he being sensible of his 
own dignity, would look upon it so himself. But if a 
poor slave is seen stooping to unloose the shoes of a great 
prince, nobody will take notice of this, as an act of humi- 
fiation in him, or token of any great degree of humility : 
nor would the slave himself, unless he be horribly proud, 
and ridiculously conceited : and if after he had done it, he 
should, in his talk and behaviour, show that he thought 
his abasement great in it, and had his mind much upon 
it, as an evidence of his being very humble; would not 
every body cry out, “ Who do you think yourself to be, 
that you should think this a mark of deep humiliation ?” 
This would make it plain to a demonstration, that the 
slave was swollen with a high degree of pride and vanity 
of mind, as much as if he declared in plain terms, I think 
myself to_be some great one. And the matter is no less 
plain and certain, when worthless, vile, and loathsome 
worms of the dust, are apt to put such a construction on 
their acts of abasement before God; and to think it a 
token of great humility in them, that they acknowledge 
tiemselves to be mean and unworthy, and behave them- 
selves as those who are so inferior. ‘The very reason why 
such outward acts, and such inward exercises, look like 
great abasement in such a person is, that he has a high 
conceit of himself. Whereas if he thought of himself more 
justly, these things would appear nothing to him, and his 
humility in them worthy of no regard ; but he would rather 
be astonished at his pride, that one so i finitely despi- 
cable. and vile, is brought no lower before ( od. When he 
Says in his heart, “ This is a great act of humiliation; it 
is certainly a sign of great humility in me, that I should 
feel thus, and do so:” his meaning is, “This is great 
humility for me, for such a one as T, who am so consider- 
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able and worthy.” He considers how low he is now 
brought, and compares this with the height of dignity, on 
which he thinks he stands, and the distance appears very 
great; he calls it Awmility, and as such admires it. 
Whereas, in him who is truly humble, and really sees his 
own vileness and loathsomeness before God, the distance 
appears the other way. When he is brought lowest of all, 
it does not appear to him that he is brought below his 
proper station, but that he is not come to it; he appears 
to himself yet vastly above it; he longs to get lower, that 
he may come to it; but appears at a great distance from 
it. And this distance he calls pride. And therefore his 
pride appears great to him, and not his humility. For 
although he is brought much lower than he used to be; 
yet it does not appear to him worthy of the name of hu- 


*miliation, for him that is so infinitely mean and detestable, 


to come down to a place, which though it be lower than 
what he used to assume, is yet vastly higher than what is 
proper for him. Men would hardly count it worthy of the 
name of humility, in a contemptible slave, that formerly 
affected to be a prince, to have his spirit so far brought 
down, as to take the place of a nobleman; when this is 
still so far above his proper station. : 

All men, in judging of the degree of their own and 
others’ humility, as appearing in any act of theirs, consider 
two things ; viz. the real degree of dignity they stand in ; 
and the degree of abasement, with the relation it bears to 
that real dignity. Thus, what may be an evidence of 
great humility in one, evidences but little or no humility 
in another. But truly humble Christians have so mean 
an opinion of their own real dignity, that all their self- 
abasement, when considered with relation to, and com- 
pared with that, appears very small to them. It does not 
seem to them to be any great humility, for such poor, vile, 
abject creatures as they are, to lie at the foot of God. 

The degree of humility is to be judged of by the de- 
gree of abasement, and the degree of the cause for abasc- 
ment: but he that is truly and eminently humble, never 
thinks his humility great. The cause why he should te 
abased appears so great, and the abasement of the frame 
of his heart so greatly short of it, that he takes much more 
notice of his pride than his humility. 

Every one that has been conversant with souls under 
convictions of sin, knows that they are not apt to think 
themselves greatly convinced. And the reason is, men 
judge of the degree of their own convictions by two things 
ey considered ; viz. the degree of sense which they 

ave of guilt and pollution, and the degree of cause they 
have for such a sense, in the degree of their real sinful- 
ness. It is really no argument of any grevt conviction of 
sin, for some men to think themselves sinful, beyond most 
others in the world; because they are so indeed, ver 
plainly and notoriously: he must be very blind indeed 
not to be sensible of it. But he that is truly under great 
convictions of sin, naturally thinks, that the cause he has 
to be sensible of guilt and pollution, is greater than others 
have ; and therefore he ascribes his sensibleness of this, to 
the greatness of his sin, and not to the greatness of his 
sensibility. It is natural for one under great convictions, 
to think himself one of the greatest of sinners. That man 
is under great convictions, whose conviction is great in 
proportion to his sin. But no man that is truly under great 
convictions, thinks his conviction great in proportion to his 
sin. For if he does, it is a certain sign that he inwardly 
thinks his sins small. And if that be the case, that is a cer- 
tain evidence that his conviction is small. And this, by the 
way, 1s the main reason, that persons, when under a work 
of humiliation, are not sensible of it, in the time of it. 

And as it is with conviction of sin, just so it is, by 
parity of reason, with respect to persons’ conviction of 
their own meanness and vileness, their blindness, their im- 
potence, and all that low sense a Christian has of himself, 
in the exercise of evangelical humiliation. So that in a 
high degree of this, the saints are never disposed to think 


‘their sense of their own meanness, filthiness, impotence, 


&e. to be great; because it never appears great to them, 
considering the cause. 

An eminent saint is not apt to think himself eminent in 
any thing; all his graces and experiences appear to him 
to be comparatively small; but especially his humility. 


Secr. VI. THEY ARE ATTENDED WITH 
N othing that appertains to christian experience, and true 
piety, is so much out of his sight. He is a thousand 
times more quick-sighted to discern his pride, than his 
humility. On the contrary, the deluded hypocrite, who 
is under the power of spiritual pride, is so blind to no- 
thing as his pride ; and so quick-sighted to nothing, as the 
shows of humility. : 

The humble Christian is more apt to find fault with his 
own pride than with that of other men. He is apt to put 
the best construction on others’ words and behaviour, and 
to think that none are so proud as himself. But the 
hay hypocrite is quick to discern the mote in his 

rother’s eye, in this respect ; while he sees nothing of the 
beam in his own. He is very often crying out of others’ 
pride, finding fault with others’ apparel, and way of living ; 
and is affected ten times as much with his neighbour's ring 
or riband, as with all the filthiness of his own heart. 

From the disposition there is in hypocrites to think 
highly of their humility, it comes to pass that counterfeit 
humility is forward to put forth itself to view. Those who 
have it, are apt to be much in speaking of their humiliations, 
setting them forth in high terms, and making a great out- 
ward show of humility, in affected looks, gestures, manner 
of speech, meanness of apparel, or some affected singu- 
larity. So it was of old with the false prophets, Zech. xiii. 
4. so it was with the hypocritical Jews, Isa. lvii. 5. and 
so Christ tells us it was with the Pharisees, Matt. vi. 16. 
But it is.contrariwise with true humility; they who have 
it, are not apt to display their eloquence in setting it forth, 
or to speak of the degree of their abasement in strong 
terms.* It does not affect to show itself in any singular 
meanness either of apparel, or way of living; agreeable to 
what is implied in Nate vi. 17. “ But thou, when thou 
fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy face.” Col. ii. 23. 
“ Which things have indeed a show of wisdom in will- 
worship and humility, and neglecting of the body.” Nor 
is true humility a noisy thing; it is not loud and boister- 
ous. The Scripture represents it as of a contrary nature. 
Ahab, when he had a visible humility, a resemblance of 
true humility, went softly, 1 Kings xxi..27. A penitent, 
in the exercise of true humiliation, is represented as still 
and silent, Lam. iii. 28. “ He sitteth alone and keepeth 
silence, because he hath borne it upon him.” And silence 
is mentioned as what attends humility, Prov. xxx. 32. 
“ Tf thou hast done foolishly in lifting up thyself, or if 
thou hast thought evil, lay thine hand upon thy mouth.” 

Thus I have particularly and largely shown the nature 
of that true humility which attends holy affections, as it 
appears in its tendency to cause persons to think meanly 
of their attainments in religion, compared with the attain- 
ments of others, and particularly, of their attainments in 
humility: and have shown the contrary tendency of spi- 
ritual pride, to dispose persons to think their attainments 
in these respects to be great. I have insisted the longer 
on this, because I think it a matter of great importance, as 
it affords a certain distinction between true and counter- 
feit humility; and also as this disposition of hypocrites— 
whereby they look on themselves as better than others—is 
what God has declared to be very hateful to him, a smoke 
in his nose, and a fire that burneth all the day, Isa. \xv. 5. 
It is mentioned as an instance of pride in the inhabitants 
of that holy city (as it was called) Jerusalem, that they 
esteemed themselves far better than the people of Sodom ; 
Ezek. xvi. 56. “ For thy sister Sodom was not mentioned 
by thy mouth in the day of thy pride.” 

Let not the reader slightly pass over these things in ap- 
plication to himself. When you imagine, reader, that it is 
a bad sign for a person to be apt to think himself a better 
saint than others, take heed lest there arise a blinding pre- 

%* It is an observation of Mr. Jones, in his excellent treatise of the canon 
of the New Testament, that the evangelist Mark—who was the companion 
of St. Peter, and is supposed to have written his gospel under the direction 
of that apostle —when he mentions Peter's repentance after his denying his 
Master, does not use such strong terms to set it forth as the other evange- 
lists ; he only uses these words, When he thought thereon, he wept, Mark 
xiv. 72. whereas the other evangelists say thus, He went out and wept 
bitterly, Matt. xxvi. 75. Luke xxii. 62. ; 

+ “ This spirit ever keeps a man poor aud vile in hisown eyes, and empty 
—When the man hath got some knowledge, and can discourse pretty well, 
and hath some tastes of the heaveuly gift, some sweet illapses of grace, and 
s0 his conscience is pretty well quieted: and if he hath got some answer to 
his prayers, avd hath sweet affections, he grows full: and having ease to 


his conscience, casts off sense, and daily groaning under sin. And hence the 
spirit of prayer dies: he loses his esteein of God's ordinances; feels not such 
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judice in your own favour. There will probably be need 
of great strictness of self-examination, in order to determine 
whether it be so with you. If you conclude thus, I[¢ 
seems to me, none are so bad as [. Do not let the matter 
pass off so; but examine again, whether or no you do not 
think yourself better than others on this very account, be- 
cause you imagine you think so meanly of yourself. Have 
not you a high opinion of this humility? If you answer, 
No; I have not a high opinion of my humility ; it seems 
to me I am as proud as the devil: examine again, whether 
self-conceit do not rise up under this cover; whether on 
this very account—that you think yourself as proud as the 
devil—you do not think yourself to be very humble. 

From this opposition between the nature of a true and 
of a counterfeit humility, as to the esteem that the sub- 
jects of them have of themselves, arises a manifold contra- 
riety of temper and behaviour. A truly humble person, 
having such a mean opinion of his righteousness and holi- 
ness, is poor in spirit. Fora person to be poor in spirit, 
is to be in his own sense and apprehension poor, as to 
what is in him, and to be of an answerable disposition. 
Therefore a truly humble person, especially one eminently 
humble, naturally behaves himself in many respects as a 
poor man. The poor useth entreaties, but the rich answer- 
eth roughly. A poor man is not disposed to quick and 
high resentment when he is among therich. He is apt to 
yield to others, for he knows others are above him ; nor is 
he stiff and self-willed. He is patient with hard fare, ex- 
pects no other than to be despised, and takes it patiently. 
He does not take it heinously that he is overlooked, and 
but little regarded ; but is prepared to be in a low place; 
readily honours his superiors, and takes reproofs quietly. 
He easily yields to be taught, and does not claim much 
to his understanding and judgment; he is not over nice or 
humoursome, and has his spirit subdued to hard things ; 
he is not assuming, nor apt to take much upon him, but 
it is natural for him to be subject to others. Thus it is 
with the humble Christian. Humility is (as the great 
Mastricht expresses it) a kind of holy pusillanimity. A 
man that is very poor is a beggar; so 1s he that is poor in 
spirit. This constitutes a great difference between those 
affections that are gracious, and those that are false: under 
the former, the person continues still a poor beggar at 
God’s gates, exceeding empty and needy; but the latter 
make men appear to themselves rich, and increased with 
goods, and not very necessitous; they have a great stock 
in their own imagination for their subsistence.> 

A poor man is modest in his speech and behaviour; 
much more, and more certainly and universally, is one 
that is poor in spirit, humble and modest in his behaviour 
amongst men. It is in vain for any to pretend that they 
are humble, and as little children before God, when they 
are haughty, assuming, and impudent in their behaviour 
amongst men. The apostle informs us, that the design of 
the gospel is to cut off all glorying, not only before God, but 
also before men, Rom. iv. 1,2. Some pretend to great 
humiliation, while yet they are very haughty, audacious, 
and assuming in their external appearance and behaviour : 
but they ought to consider those scriptures, Psal. cxxxi. 1. 
“ Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty: 
neither do [ exercise myself in great matters, or in things 
too high for me.” Prov. vi. 16, 17. “ These six things 
doth the Lord hate: yea, seven are an abomination unto 
him: a proud look,” &e.—Chap. xxi. 4. “ An high look, 
and a proud heart, are sin.” Psal. xvii. 27. “ Thou wilt 
bring down high looks.’” And Psal. ci. 5. “ Him that 
hath an high look, and a proud heart, I will not suffer.” 
1 Cor. xiii. 4. “ Charity vaunteth not itself, doth not be- 
have itself unseemly.” There is a certain amiable modesty 
need of them ; or gets no good, feels no life or power by them. This is the 
woful condition of some; but yet they know it not. But now he that is 
filled with the Spirit, the Lord empties him; and the more, the longer he 


lives. So that though others think he needs not much grace; yet he ac- 
counts hiiuself the poorest.” Sheperd’s Parable of the Ten Virgins, Pact 


. p. 132. 

After all fillings, be ever empty, hungry, and feeling need, and praying 
for more.’ Ibid. p. 151. 04 

“Truly, brethren, when I see the curse of God upon many Christians, 
that are now grown full of their parts, gifts, peace, comforts, abilities, 
duties, I stand adoring the riches of the Lord’s mercy, to a little handful of 
poor believers ; not only in making them empty, but in keeping them so all 
their days.” Shepard's Sound Believer, the late edition in Boston, p. 158 
159. 
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and fear that belongs to a christian behaviour among men, 
arising from humility, of which the Scripture often speaks ; 
1 Pet. iii. 15. “ Be ready to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you, with meekness and fear.” Rom. xiii. 7. “ Fear, 
to whom fear.” 2 Cor. vii. 15. “ Whilst he remembereth 
the obedience of you all, how with fear and trembling you 
received him.” Eph. vi. 5. “ Servants, be obedient to 
them that are your masters according to the flesh, with fear 
and trembling.” 1 Pet. ii. 18. “ Servants, be subject to 
your masters with all fear.” 1 Pet. iii. 2.“ While they 
behold your chaste conversation coupled with fear.” 1 Tim. 
ii. 9. “ That women adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with shamefacedness and sobriety.” In this respect a 
Christian is like a little child; a little child is modest 
before men, and his heart is apt to be possessed with fear 
and awe amongst them. bis 

The same spirit will dispose a Christian to honour all 
men ; | Pet. ii. 17. “ Honourall men.” An humble Chris- 
tian is not only disposed to honour the saints i his be- 
haviour; but others also, in all those wavs that do not 
imply a visible approbation of their sins. Thus Abraham, 
the great pattern of believers, honoured the children of 
Heth; Gen. xxiii. 11, 12. “ Abraham stood up, and bowed 
himself to the people of the land.” This was aremarkable 
instance of an humble behaviour towards them whom A bra- 
ham knew to be accursed ; for which cause he would by 
no means suffer his servant to take a wife to his son from 
among them ; and for which cause also Esau’s wives, being 
of these children of Heth, were a grief of mind to Isaac 
and Rebekah. So Paul honoured Festus, Acts xxvi. 25. 
“ {— am not mad, most noble Festus.” Not only will 
christian humility dispose persons to honour wicked men 
out of the visible church, but also false brethren and perse- 
cutors. Jacob, when he was in an excellent frame—hav- 
ing just been wrestling all night with God, and received the 
blessing—honoured Esau, his false and persecuting brother; 
Gen. xxxili. 3. “ Jacob bowed himself to the ground seven 
times, until he came near to his brother Esau.” So he 
called him lord: and commanded all his family to honour 
him in like manner. 

Thus I have endeavoured to describe the heart and be- 
haviour of one who is governed by a truly gracious humi- 
lity as exactly agreeable to the Scriptures as I am able. 
Now, it is out of such a heart as this, that all truly holy 
affections flow. Christian affections are like Mary’s pre- 
cious ointment poured on Christ’s head, that filled the 
whole house with a sweet odour. That was poured out 
of an alabaster bor ; so gracious affections flow out to 
Christ out of a pure heart. That was poured out of a broken 
box ; (until the box was broken, the ointment could not 
flow, nor diffuse its odour 3) so gracious affections flow out 
of a broken heart. Gracious affections are also like those 
of Mary Magdalene, (Luke vii. at the latter end,) who in 
like manner pours precious ointment on Christ, out of an 
alabaster broken box, anointing therewith the feet of Jesus, 
when she had washed them with her tears, and wiped them 
with the hair of her head. All gracious affections, which 
are a sweet odour to Christ, filling the soul of a Christian 
with a heavenly sweetness and fragrancy, are broken- 
hearted affections. A truly Christian love, either to God 
or men, is an humble broken-hearted love. The desires of 
the saints, however earnest, are humble desires ; their hope 
is an humble hope; and their joy, even when it is unspeak- 
able and full of glory, is an humble, broken-hearted joy, 
leaving the Christian more poor in spirit, more like a little 
child, and more disposed to an universal lowliness of be- 
haviour. 


SECT. VII. 
Another thing, wherein gracious affections are distinguished 


from others, is, that they are attended with a change of 


nature. 


_ ALL gracious affections arise from a spiritual understand- 
ing, in which the soul has the excellency and glory of 

* “ T would not judge of the whole soul's coming to Christ, so much by 
sudden pangs, as by an inward bent. For the whole soul, in affectionate 


expressions and: actions, may be carried to Christ; but being without this 
pen 200 change of affections, is unsound.”—Shepard's Parabie, Part I. 


t ‘It is with the soul, as with water; all the cold may be gone, but the 
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divine things discovered to it, as was shown before. But 
all spiritual discoveries are also transforming. They not 
only make an alteration of the present exercise, sensation, 
and frame of the soul; but such is their power and efhi- 
cacy, that they alter its very nature; 2 Cor. ili. 18. “ But 
we all with open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” Such power as 
this, is properly divine, and is peculiar to the Spirit of the 
Lord. Other power may make a great alteration in men’s 
present frames and feelings ; but it is the power of a Creator 
only that can change the nature. And no discoveries or 
illuminations, but those that are divine and supernatural, 
will have this supernatural effect. But this effect all those 
discoveries have, that are truly divine. The soul is deeply 
affected by these discoveries; so affected, as to be trans- 
formed. 

Thus itis with those affections of which the soulis the sub- 


ject in its conversion. The scriptural representations of con- 


version, strongly imply and signify a change of nature: such 
as being born again ; becoming new creatures ; rising from the 
dead ; being renewed in the spirit of the mind ; dying to sin, 
and living to righteousness ; putting off the old man, and 
putting on the new man ; being ingrafted into a new stock 5 
having a divine seed implanted in the heart; being made 
partakers of the divine nature, &c. 

Therefore if there be no great and remarkable abiding 
change in persons, who think they have experienced a work 
of conversion, vain are all their imaginations and pretences, 
however they may have been aflected.* Conversion (if we 
may give any credit to the Scripture) isa great and univer- 
sal change of the man, turning him from sin to God. A 
man may be restrained from sin, before he is converted ; 
but when he is converted, his very heart and nature is 
turned from it unto holiness: so that thenceforward he be- 
comes a holy person, and an enemy to sin. If, therefore, 
after a person’s high affections at his supposed first conver- 
sion, it happens that in a little time there is no very re- 
markable alteration in him, as to those bad qualities and 
evil habits which before were visible in him—and he is 
ordinarily under the prevalence of the same kind of dispo- 
Sitions as heretofore, and the same things seem to belong to 
his character, he appearing as selfish, carnal, stupid, and 
perverse, unchristian, and unsavoury as ever—it is greater 
evidence against him, than the brightest story of experi- 
ences that ever was told can be for him. For in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision nor uncircumcision, neither 
high profession nor low profession, neither a fair story 
nor a broken one, avails any thing; but a new creature. 
If there be a very great alteration visible in a person for a 
while; yet if it be not abiding, but he afterwards return, 
in a stated manner, to his former habits ; it appears to be 
no change of nature; for nature is an abiding thing. A 
swine may be washed, but the swinish nature remains ; a 
dove may be defiled, but its cleanly nature remains. 

Allowances, indeed, must be made for the natural tem- 
per, which conversion does not entirely eradicate: those 
sins which a man by his natural constitution was most in- 
clined to before his conversion, he may be most apt to fall 
into still. But yet conversion will make a great alteration 
even with respect to these sins. Though grace, while im- 
perfect, does not root out an evil natural temper, yet it is 
of great power and efficacy to correct it. The change 
wrought In conversion, is an universal change: grace 
changes a man with respect to whatever is sinful in him Q 
the old man is put off, and the new man put on; he is 
sanctified fhroushouy He is become a new creature, old 
things are passed away, and all things are become new; all 
sin is mortified, constitutional sins, as well as others. Ifa 
man before his conversion was, by his natural constitution, 
prone to lasciviousness, or drunkenness, or maliciousness ; 
converting grace will make a great alteration in him, with 
respect to these evil dispositions ; so that however he may 
be still most in danger of these sins, they shall no longer 
have dominion over him ; nor will they any more be pro- 
na 1 i i Di 
Tusts, nt the blackness of gaara, Wiese aie eee oe aha ne ang of 
conscience from security to terror, change of life from profaneness to 
civility, and fashions of fhe world, to escape the pollutions thereof, change 


of lusts, nay quenching them for a time: but the nature is never changed, 
in the best hypociite that ever was.”—Shepard's Parable, Part I. p. 194, 
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perly his character. Yes, true repentance, in some respects 
especially, turns a man against his own iniquity; that 
wherein he has been most guilty, and has chiefly dis- 
honoured God. [fe that forsakes other sins, but preserves 
the iniquity to which he is chiefly inclined, is like Saul, 
who, when sent against God's enemies the Amalekites, 
with a strict charge to save none of them alive, but utterly 
to destroy them, small and great; slew the people, but 
saved the king. 

Some foolishly make it an argument in favour of their 
discoveries and affections, that when they are gone, they 
are left wholly without any life or sense, or any thing be- 
yond what they had before. They think it an evidence 
that what they experienced was wholly of God, and not of 
themselves, because (say they) when God is departed, all 
is gone; they can see and feel nothing, and are no better 
than they used to be. It is very true, that all grace and 
goodness in the hearts of the saints is entirely from God ; 
and they are universally and immediately dependent on 
him for it. But yet these persons are mistaken, as to the 
manner of God’s communicating himself and his Holy 
Spirit, in imparting saving grace to the soul. He gives his 
Spirit to be united to the faculties of the soul, and to 
dwell there after the manner of a Pare of nature : so 

th grace, is endued with 


exercises of grace are entirely from Christ: but are not 
from him as a living agent moves and stirs what is without 
life, and which yet remains lifeless. The soul has life 
communicated to it, so as through Christ’s power to have 
inherent in itself a vital nature. In the soul where Christ 
savingly is, there he dives. He does not merely live with- 


* out it, so as violently to actuate it, but he lives in it, so 


that the soul also is alive. Grace in the soul is as much 
from Christ, as the light in a glass, held out in the sun- 
beams, is from the sun. But this represents the manner 
of the communication of grace to the soul but in part; 
because the glass remaining as it was, the nature of it not 
being at all changed, it is as much without any lightsome- 
ness in its nature as ever. But the soul of a saint receives 
light from the sun of righteousness in such a manner, 
that its nature is changed, and it becomes properly a lu- 
minous thing. Not only does the sun shine in the saints, 
but they also become little suns, partaking of the nature of 
the fountain of their light. In this respect, the manner of 
their derivation of light, is like that of the lamps in the 
tabernacle, rather than that of a reflecting glass; which 
though they were lit up by fire from heaven, yet thereby 
became themselves burning, shining things. The saints do 
not only drink of the water of life, that flows from the 
original fountain; but this water becomes a fountain of 
water in them, springing up there, and flowing out of them, 
John. iv. 14. and chap. vii. 38, 39. Grace is compared to 
a seed implanted, that not only is im the ground, but has 
hold of it; has root there, grows there, and ts an abiding 
principle of life and nature there, : 

As it is with spiritual discoveries and affections given at 
first conversion, so it is in all subsequent illuminations and 
affections of that kind, they are all transforming. ‘There is 
a like divine power and energy in them, as in the first dis- 
coveries: and they still reach the bottom of the heart, and 
affect and alter the very nature of the soul, in proportion 
to the degree in which they are given. And a transform- 
ation of nature is continued and carried on by them, to 
the end of life, until it is brought to perfection in glory. 
Hence the progress of the work of grace in the hearts of 
the saints, is represented in Scripture as a continned con- 
version and renovation of nature. So the apostle exhorts 
those that were at Rome, beloved of God, called to be 
saints—the subjects of God’s redeeming mercies—to be 
transformed by the renewing of their mind, Rom. xii. 1, 2. 
«“ T beseech you therefore, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice ;—and be not con- 
formed to this world : but be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your mind.” (Compared with chap. i. 7.) So the 
apostle, writing to the saints and faithfxi m Christ Jesus, 
who were at Ephesus, (Eph. i. 1.)—who “ were once dead 
in trespasses and sins, but now quickened, raised up, made 
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to sit together in heavenly places in Christ, and created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works; who were once far off, but 
now made nigh by the blood of Christ: who were no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, 
and of the household of God ; who were built together for 
an habitation of God through the Spirit ;’—tells them, 
“that he ceased not to pray for them, that God would give 
them the Spirit of wisdom and revelation, in the knowledge 
of Christ: the eyes of their understanding being enlight- 
ened, that they might know (or experience) what was the 
exceeding greatness of God’s power towards them that be- 
lieve, according to the working of his mighty power, which 
he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, 
and set him at his own right hand in the heavenly places,” 
Eph. i, 16, to the end. In this the apostle has respect to 
the glorious power and work of God in converting and re- 
newing the soul; as is most plain by the sequel. So the 
apostle exhorts the same persons “ to put off the old man, 
which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts: and be 
renewed in the spirit of their minds: and put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness,” Eph. iv. 22, 23, 24. 

There is a sort of high affections which leave persons 
without any appearance of an abiding effect. They go off 
suddenly ; so that from the very height of their emo- 
tion, and seeming rapture, they pass at once to be quite 
dead, and void of all sense and activity. It surely is not 
wont to be thus with high gracious affections ;* they leave 
a sweet savour and relish of divine things on the heart, 
and a stronger bent of the soul towards God and holiness. 
As Moses’s face not only shone while he was in the mount, 
extraordinarily conversing with God, but it continued to 
shine after he came down from the mount. When men 
have been conversing with Christ in an extraordinary man- 
ner, a sensible effect of it remains upon them; there is 
something remarkable in their disposition and frame, of 
which if we take knowledge, and trace to its cause, we 
shall find it is because they have been with Jesus, Acts 
iv. 13. 


SECT. VIII. 


Truly gracious affections differ from those that are false and 
delusive, in that they naturally beget and promote such a 
spirit of love, meekness, quietness, forgiveness, and mercy, 
as appeared in Christ. 


Tue evidence of this in the Scripture is very abundant. 
If we judge of the nature of Christianity, and the proper 
spirit of the gospel, by the word of God, this spirit is what 
may, by way of eminency, be called the chrastian spirit ; 
and may be looked upon as the true and distinguishing 
disposition of the hearts of Christians, as such. When 
some of the disciples of Christ said something, through 
inconsideration and infirmity, that was not agreeable to 
such a spirit, he told them that they knew not what manner 
of spirit they were of, Luke ix. 55. implying, that this spirit 
of which I am speaking, is the proper spirit of his religion 
and kingdom. All real discip'es of Christ have this spirit 
in them; and not only so, but they are of this spirit; it 
is the spirit by which they are so possessed and governed, 
that it is their true and proper character. This is evident 
by what the wise man says, Prov. xvil. 27. (having respect 
plainly to such a spirit as this,) “ A man of understanding 
is of an excellent spirit ;” and by the particular description 
Christ gives of the qualities and temper of such as are 
truly blessed, that shall obtain mercy, and are God’s chil- 
dren and heirs, Matt. v. “ Blessed are the meek : for they 
shall inherit the earth. Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain rercy. Blessed are the peace-makers : for 
they shall be called the children of God.” And that this 
spirit is the special character of the elect of God, is mani- 
fest by Col. iii. 12, 13. “ Put on therefore as the elect of 
God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering ; forbearing 
one another, and forgiving one another.” The apostle dis- 
coursing of that temper and disposition which he speaks 


mediate acting, and then leaves him, and then he has nothing ?— Shepard's 
Parable, Part I. p. 126. 
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of, as the most excellent and essential thing in Christianity 
—that without which none are true Christians, and the 
most glorious profession and gifts are nothing, calling this 
spirit by the name of charity—describes it thus; (1 Cor. 
xiii. 4, 5.) “ Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; 
doth not behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not her own ; 
is not easily provoked ; thinketh no evil.” And the same 
apostle, (Gal. v.) designedly declaring the distinguishing 
marks and fruits of true christian grace, chiefly insists on 
the things that appertain to such a temper and spirit, (ver. 
22, 23.) “ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 
And so does the apostle James in describing true grace, or that 
wisdom that is from above, with that declared design, that 
others who are of a contrary spirit may not deceive them- 
selves—and lie against the truth, in professing to be Chris- 
tians, when they are not—James iii. 14—17. “ If ye have 
bitter envying and strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie 
not against the truth. This wisdom descendeth not from 
above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish. For where envy- 
ing and strife is, there is confusion, and every evil work. 
But the wisdom that is from above, is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits.” 

Every thing that appertains to holiness of heart, does in- 
deed belong to the nature of true Christianity, and the 
character of Christians; but a spirit of holiness, as 
appearing in some particular graces, may more especially 
be called the christian spirit or temper. Some amiable 

“qualities and virtues more especially agree with the nature 
of the gospel constitution, and christian profession; be- 
cause there is a special agreeableness in them with those 
divine atévibutes which God has more remarkably mani- 
fested and glorified in the work of redemption by Jesus 
Christ, the grand subject of the christian revelation. 
There is also a special agreeableness with those virtues 
which were so wonderfully exercised by Jesus Christ 
towards us in that affair, and the blessed example he hath 
therein set us. And they are peculiarly agreeable to the 
special drift and design of the work of redemption, the 
benefits we thereby receive, and the re/ation that it brings 
us into, to God and one another. And what are these 
virtues but such as humility, meekness, love, forgiveness, 
and mercy; which belong to the character of Christians, 
as such ? 

These things are spoken of as what are especially the 
character of Jesus Christ himself, the great head of the 
christian church. They are so spoken of in the prophecies 
of the Old Testament; as in that cited Matt. xxi. 5. “ Tell 
ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a colt, the foal of 
an ass.” So Christ himself speaks of them, Matt. xi. 29. 
“ Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart.”” The 
same appears by the name by which Christ is so often 
called in Scripture, viz. Tur Lams. And as these things 
are especially the character of Christ; so they are also 
raneoeeh the character of Christians. Christians are 
Christ-like ; none deserve the name who are not so in their 
prevailing character. ‘The new man is renewed, after the 
image of him that created him,” Col. iii. 10. All true 
Christians “ behold as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
and are changed into the same image, by his Spirit,” 
2 Cor. iii. 18. The elect are all “ predestinated to be con- 
formed to the image of the Son of God, that he might be 
the first-born among many brethren,”’ Rom. viii. 29. “ As 
we have borne the image of the first man, that is earthy, 
so we must also bear the image of the heavenly: for as is 
the earthy, such are they also that are earthy ; and as is the 
heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly,” 1 Cor. 
xv. 47—49. Christ is full of grace; and Christians all 
receive of his fulness, and grace for grace; i. e. there is 
grace in Christians answering to grace in Christ, such an 
answerableness as there is between the wax and the seal. 
There is character for character ; such kind of graces, such 
a spirit and temper ; the same things that belong to Christ’s 
character belong to theirs. In that disposition wherein 
Christ’s character in a special manner consists, does his 
Image in a special manner consist. Christians who shine 
by reflecting the light of the Sun of righteousness, shine 
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with the same sort of brightness, the same mild, sweet, and 
pleasant beams. These lamps of the spiritual temple, 
enkindled by fire from heaven, burn with the same sort of 
flame. The branch is of the same nature with the stock 
and root, has the same sap, and bears the same sort of 
fruit. The members have the same kind of life with the 
head. It would be strange if Christians should not be of 
the same temper and spirit with that of Christ ; when they 
are his flesh and his bone, yea, are one spirit, 1 Cor. vi. 17. 
and so live, that it is not they that live, but Christ that 
lives in them. A christian spirit is Christ’s mark, which 
he sets upon the souls of his people; his sea/ in their 
foreheads, bearing his image and superscription. Chris- 
tians are the followers of Christ, as they are obedient to 
that call of Christ, Matt. xi. 28, 29. “ Come to me, and 
learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart.” They 
follow him as the Lamb; Rev. xiv. 4. “ These are they 
which follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” True 
Christians are as it were clothed with the meek, quiet, and 
loving temper of Christ; for as many as are in Christ, 
have put on Christ. And in this respect the church is 
clothed with the sun, not only by being clothed with his 
imputed righteousness, but also by being adorned with his 
graces, Rom. xiii. 14. Christ the great Shepherd is him- 
self a lamb, and believers are also lambs; all the flock 
are lambs; John xxi. 15. “ Feed my lambs.” Luke x. 3. 
“ J send you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves.” The 
redemption of the church by Christ from the power of the 
devil, was typified of old by David’s delivering the lamb 
out of the mouth of the lion and the bear. 

That such virtue is the very nature of the christian spirit, 
or the spirit that worketh in Christ and in his members, is 
evident by this, that the dove is the very symbol or emblem, 
chosen of God to represent it. Those things are the fittest 
emblems of other things, which best represent thut which 
is most distinguishing in their nature. The Spirit that 
descended on Christ, when he was anointed of the Father, _- 


descended on him (tke adove. The dove isa noted emblem ‘| 


of meekness, harmlessness, peace, and love. But the 
same Spint that descended on the head of the church, 
descends to the members. “ God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into their hearts,” Gal. iv. 6. And “ if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
Rom. viii. 9. There is but one Spirit to the whole mystical 
body, head and members, (1 Cor. vi. 17. Eph. iv. 4.) 
Christ breathes his own Spirit on his disciples, John xx.,/ 
22. As Christ was anointed with the Holy Ghost, de- )/ 
scending on him like a dove, so Christians “have an 
anointing from the Holy One,” 1 John ii. 20,27. They 
are anointed with the same oil; it is the same “ precious 
ointment on the head, that goes down to the skirts of the 
garments.” And on both it is a spirit of peace and love: 
Ps. exxxiii. 1, 2. Behold, how good and pleasant it is, 
for brethren to dwell together in unity! It is like the 
precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the 
beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went down to the skirts of 
his garments.” The oil on Aaron’s garments, had the 
same sweet and inimitable odour with that on his head; 
the smell of the same sweet spices. Christian affections, 
and a christian behaviour, are the flowing out of the savour 
of Christ’s sweet ointments. Because the church has a 
dove-like temper and disposition, therefore it is said of her 
that she has doves’ eyes, Cant. i. 15. “ Behold thou art 
fair, my love; behold, thou art fair, thou hast doves’ eyes.” 
And chap. iv. 1. “ Behold, thou art fair, my love, behold, 
thou art fair, thou hast doves’ eyes within thy locks.” The 
same is said of Christ, chap. vi. 12. “ His eyes are as the 
eyes of doves.” And the church is frequently compared 
to a dove, Cant. ii. 14. “ O my dove, that art in the clefts 
of the rock.” —Chap. v. 2. “ Open to me, my love, my 
dove. And chap. vi. 9. “ My dove, my undefiled is but 
one.” Ps. Ixviii. 13. “ Ye shall be as the wings of a dove 
covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.” 
And lxxiv. 19. “ O deliver not the soul of thy turtle-dove 
unto the multitude of the wicked.” The dove that Noah 
sent out of the ark—that could find no rest for the sole of 
her foot until she returned—was a type of a true saint. 
Meekness is so much the character of the saints, that 
the meek and the godly are used as synonymous terms in 
Scripture: so Ps. xxxvii. 10, 11. the wicked and the meek 
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are set in opposition, as wicked and godly, “ Yet a little 
while and the wicked shall not be: but the meek shall in- 
herit the earth.” So Ps. exlvii. 6. “The Lord lifteth up 
the meek: he casteth the wicked down to the ground.” 

It is doubtless very much on this account, that Christ 
represents all his disciples, though the heirs of heaven, as 
little children: Matt. xix. 14. “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Matt. x. 42. “ Whosoever shall give 
to drink unto one of those little ones a cup of cold water, 
in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward.” Matt. xviiii. 6. “ Whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones,” &e. Ver. 10. “Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little ones.” Ver. 
14. “ It is not the will of your Father which is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones should perish.” John xiii. 33. 
“ Little children, yet a little while [am with you.” Little 
children are innocent and harmless; they do not much 
mischief in the world; men need not be afraid of them; 
their anger does not last long, they do not lay up injuries 
in high resentment, entertaining deep and rooted malice. 
So Christians, in malice are children, 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 
Little children are not guileful and deceitful, but plain 
and simple; they are not versed in the arts of fiction and 
deceit ; and are strangers to artful disguises. They are 
yielding and flexible, and not wilful and obstinate; do 
not trust to their own understanding, but rely on the in- 
structions of parents, and others of superior understanding. 
Here is therefore a fit and lively emblem of the followers 
of the Lamb. Persons being thus like little children, is 
not only a thing highly commendable, what Christians 
aim at, and which some of extraordinary proficiency at- 
tain; but it is their wnirersal character, and absolutely 
necessary in order to enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
Matt. xviii. 3. “ Verily I say unto you, Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” Mark x. 15. “ Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.” 

But here some may be ready to say, Is there no. such 
thing as christian fortitude, and boldness for Christ, being 
good soldiers in the christian warfare, and coming out 
bold against the enemies of Christ and his people ? 

To which I answer, there doubtless is such a thing. 
The whole christian life is fitly compared to a warfare. 
The most eminent Christians are the best soldiers, endued 
with the greatest degrees of christian fortitude. And it is 
the duty of God's people to be stedfast, and vigorous in 
their opposition to the designs and ways of such as are 
endeavouring to overthrow the kingdom of Christ, and the 

interest of religion. But yet many persons seem to be 
quite mistaken concerning the nature of christian forti- 
tude. It is an exceeding diverse thing from a brutal 
fierceness, or the boldness of beasts of prey. True chris- 
tian fortitude consists in strength of mind, through grace, 
exerted in two things; in ruling and suppressing the evil 
assions and affections of the mind ; and im stedfastly and 
reely exerting and following geod affections and disposi- 
tions, without being hindered by sinful fear, or the opposi- 
tion of enemies. But the passions restrained, and kept 


under in the exercise of this christian strength and for- } 


titude, are those very passions that are vigorously and 
violently ererted in a false boldness for Christ. And those 
affections which are vigorously exerted in true fortitude, 
are those christian holy affections, that are directly con- 
trary to the others. Though christian fortitude appears in 
withstanding and counteracting enemies without us; yet 
it much more appears in resisting and suppressing the 
enemies that are within us; because they are our worst 
and strongest enemies, and have greatest advantage against 
us. The strength of the good soldier of Jesus Christ ap- 

ears in nothing more, than in stedfastly maintaining the 
Fol. calm meekness, sweetness, and benevolence of his 
mind, amidst all the storms, injuries, strange behaviour, 
and surprising acts and events, of this evil and unreason- 
able world. The Scripture seems to intimate that true 
fortitude consists chiefly in this, Prov. xvi. 32. “ He that 


* . Shepard, speaking of h pocrites affecting applause, says, ‘* Hence 
Sie ee onde ata eee under foot the scorns of the world : 
they have credit elsewhere. To maintain their interest in the love of 
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is slow to anger, is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.” 

The surest way to make a right judgment of what is a 
holy fortitude in fighting with God’s enemies, is to look to 
the Captain of all God’s hosts, our great leader and ex- 
ample, and see wherein his fortitude and valour appeared, 
in his chief conflict. View him in the greatest batile that 
ever was or ever will be fought with these enemies, when 
he fought with them all alone, and of the people there was 
none with him. See how he exercised his fortitude in the 
highest degree, and got that glorious victory which will 
be celebrated in the praises and triumphs of ‘all the hosts 
of heaven, through all eternity. Behold Jesus Christ in 
his last sufferings, when his enemies in earth and hell made 
their most violent attack upon him, compassing him round 
on every side, like roaring lions. Doubtless here we shall 
see the fortitude of a holy warrior and champion in the 
cause of God, in its highest perfection and greatest lustre, 
and an example fit for the soldiers to follow, that fight 
under this Captain. But how did he show his holy bold- 
ness and valour at that time? Not in the exercise of any 
fiery passions; not in fierce and violent speeches, vehe- 
mently declaiming against the intolerable wickedness of 
opposers, giving them their own in plain terms; but in 
not opening his mouth when afflicted and oppressed, in 
going as a lamb to the slaughter, and, as a sheep before 
his shearers is dumb, not opening his mouth; praying 
that the Father would forgive his cruel enemies, because 
they knew not what they did; nor shedding others’ blood, 
but with all-conquering patience and love shedding his 
own. Indeed one of his disciples, who made a forward 

retence to bildness for Christ, and confidently declared 
he would sooner die with Christ than deny him, began to 
lay about him with a sword: but Christ meekly rebukes 
him, and heals the wound he gives. And never was the 
patience, meekness, love, and forgiveness of Christ, in so 
glorious a manifestation, as at that time. Never did he 
appear so much a Lumb, and never did he show so much 
of the dove-li/-e spirit, as at that time. If therefore we see 
any of the followers of Christ, in the midst of the most 
violent, unreasonable, and wicked opposition, maintaining 
the humility, quietness, and gentleness of a lamb, and the 
harmlessness, love, and sweetness of a dove, we may well 
judge that here is « good soldier of Jesus Christ. ; 

When persons are fierce and violent, and exert their 
sharp and bitter passions, it shows weakness, instead of 
strength and fortitude. 1 Cor. iii. at the beginning, “ And 
I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, 
but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ.—For ye 
are yet carnal; for whereas there is among you envying, 
and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as 
eager 2” 

There is a pretended boldness for Christ that arises from 


| no better principle than pride. A man may be forward to 
| expose himself to the dislike of the world, and even to 


provoke their displeasure, out of pride. For it is the 
nature of spiritual pride to cause men to seek distinction 
and singularity ; and so oftentimes to set themselves at 
war with those whom they call carnal, that they may be 
more highly exalted among their party. True boldness for 
Christ is universal, and carries men above tbe displeasure 
of friends and foes; so that they will forsake all rather 
than Christ; and will rather offend all parties, and be 
And that 
duty which tries whether a man is willing to be despised 
by those of his own party, and thought the least worthy to 
be regarded by them, is a more proper trial of his boldness 
for Christ, than his being forward to expose himself to the 
reproach of opposers. ‘The apostle declined to seek glory, 
not only of heathens and Jews, but of Christians ; as_he 
declares, 1 ‘Thess. ii. 26.* He is bold for Christ, who has 
christian fortitude enough to confess his fault openly, when 
he has committed one that requires 1t, and as it were to 
come down upon his knees before opposers. Such things 
as these are much greater evidence of holy boldness, than 
resolutely and fiercely confronting cpposers. 

As some are much mistaken concerning the nature of 
odly men, they will suffer much.” Parable of the Ten Virgins, Part 
, p. 180. 
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true boldness for Christ, so they are concerning christian 
zeal. It isindeed a flame, but a sweet one; or rather it is 
the heat and fervour of a sweet flame. For the flame of 
which it is the heat, is no other than that of divine love, or 
christian charity ; which is the sweetest and most benevo- 
lent thing that can be, in the heart of manor angel. Zeal 
is the fervour of this flame, as it ardently and vigorously 
goes out towards the good that is its object; and so con- 
sequently in vpposition to the evil that 1s contrary to, and 
impedes it. There is indeed opposition, vigorous opposi- 
tion, that is an attendant of it; but it is against thivgs,, 
and not persons. Bitterness against the persons of men is 
no part of, but is contrary to it; insomuch that the 
warmer true zeal is, and the higher it is raised, so much 
the further are persons from such bitterness, and so much 
fuller of love both to the evil and to the good. It is no 
other, in its very nature and essence, than the fervour of 
christian love. _ And as to what opposition there is in it 
to things, it is firstly and chiefly against the ev'd things in 
the person himself who has this zeal ; against the enemies 
of God and holiness in his own heart ; (as these are most 
in his view, and what he has most to do with ;) and but 
secondarily against the sins of others. And therefore there 
is nothing in a true christian zeal contrary to the spirit of 
rneekness, gentleness, and love ; the spirit of a little child, 
a lamb and dove, that has been spoken of; but is entirely 
agreeable to, and tends to promote it. : 

But I would say something particularly concerning this 
christian spirit as exercised in these three things, forgive- 
ness, love, and mercy. The Seripture is very clear and ex- 
| yess concerning the absolute necess‘ty of each of these, as 

elonging to the temper and character of every Christian. 


A forgiving spirit is necessary, or a disposition to over- | 


look and forgive injuries. Christ gives it to us both as a 
negative and positive evidence ; and is express in teaching 
us, that if we are of such a spirit,-it is a sign we are in a 
state of forgiveness and favour ourselves; and that if we 
are not of such a spirit, we are not forgiven of God; and 
seems to take special care that we should always bear it on 
our minds. att. vi. 12, 14, 15. “ Forgive us our debts, 
as we forgive our debtors. For, if ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you. 
But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses.” . Christ expresses the 
same at another time, Mark xi. 25,.26. and again in Matt. 
xvill. 22, to the end, in the parable of the servant, who 
owed his lord ten thousand talents, and who would not 
forgive his fellow-servant a hundred pence ; and therefore 
was delivered to the tormentors. Jn the application of the 
eae Christ says, ver. 35. “So likewise shall my 
neavenly Father do, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses.” 

And that all true saints are of a /oving, benevolent, and 
beneficent temper, the Scripture is very plain and abund- 
ant. Without it, the apostle tells us, though we should 
speak with the tongues of men and angels, we are as a 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal: and though we 
have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge ; yet without this spirit we are nothing. 
There is no one virtue, or disposition of mind, so often 
and so expressly insisted on, as marks laid down in the 
New Testament, whereby to know true Christians. It is 
often given as a sign peculiarly distinguishing, by which 
all may know Christ’s disciples, and by which they may 
know themselves; and is often laid down, both as a ne- 
gative and positive evidence. Christ calls the law of love, 
by way of eminence, his commandment, John xiii. 34. “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one an- 
other ; as [have loved you, that ye also love one another.” 
And chap. xv. 12. “This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another, as I have loved you.” And ver. 17. 
“ These things I command you, that ye love one another.” 
And says, chap. xiii. 35. “ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
And chap. xiv. 21. (still with a special reference to this 
which he calls his commandment,) “He that hath my 
commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me.” The beloved disciple, who had so much of this 
sweet temper himself, abundantly insists on it, in his 
epistles. Not one of the apostles is so express in laying 
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down signs of grace, for eae to try themselves by, 
as he; and in his signs, he insists scarcely on any thing 
but a spirit of christian love, and an agreeable practice : 
1 John ii. 9, 10. “ Ie that saith he is in the light, and 
hateth his brother, isin darkness even until now. He that 
loveth his brother abideth in the light, and there 1s none 
occasion of stumbling in him.” Chap. iii. 14. “ We 
know that we are passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren : he that loveth not his brother, abideth 
in death.” Ver. 18, 19, “My little children, let us not 
love in word and in tongue, but in deed, and in truth. 
And hereby we know that we are of the truth, and shall 
assure our hearts before him.” Ver. 23,24. “This is his 
commandment, that we should love one another. And he 
that keepeth his commandments, dwelleth in him, and he 
in him: and hereby we know that he abideth in us, by 
the Spirit which he hath given us.” Chap. Ivana Ss 
“ Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God: 
and every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. 
He that loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God is love.” 
Ver. 12, 13. “ No man hath seen God at any time. If we 
love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is per- 
fected in us. Hereby know we that we dwell in him, be- 
cause he hath given us of his Spirit.” Ver. 16. “ God is 
love; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and 
God in him.” Ver. 20. “ If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen 2” 

And the Scripture is as plain as possible, that none are 
true saints, but those who are of a disposition to pity and 
relieve their fellow-creatures, who are poor, indigent, and 
afflicted: Psal. xxxvii. 21. “The righteous showeth mercy, 
and giveth.” Ver. 26. “ Heis ever merciful, and lendeth.” 
Psal. exii. 5. “ A good man showeth favour and lendeth.” 
Ver. 9. “ He hath dispersed abroad, and given to the poor.” 
Prov. xiv. 31. “ He that honoureth God, hath mercy on 
the poor.” Prov. xxi. 26. “The righteous giveth, and 
spareth not.” Jer. xxii. 16. “ He judged the cause of the 
poor and needy, then it was well with him: was not this 
to know me? saith the Lord.” Jam. i. 27. “ Pure re- 
ligion and undefiled before God and the Father, is this, © 
To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction,” &c. 
Hos. vi. 6. “ For I desired mercy and not sacrifice; and 
the knowledge of God, more than burnt-offerings.”” Matt. 
v. 7. “Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 2 Cor. viii. 8. “I speak not by commandment, 
but by occasion of the forwardness of others, and to prove 
the sincerity of your love.” Jam. 1. 13—16. “ For he 
shall have judgment without mercy, that hath showed no 
mercy.—What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man 
say he hath faith, and have not works? can faith save 
him? Tf a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of 
daily food; and one of you say unto them, Depart in 
peace, be you warmed and filled: notwithstanding ye give 
them not those things which are needful to the body; 
what doth it profit?” 1 John iii. 17. “ Whoso hath this 
world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, and shut- 
teth up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God inhim?” Christ in that description he gives 
us of the day of judgment, Matt. xxv. (which is the most 
particular in all the Bible,) represents, that judgment will 
be passed at that day, according as men have been of a 
merciful spirit and practice, or otherwise. Christ’s design 
im giving such a description of the process of that day, is 
plainly to possess all his followers with the apprehension, 
that unless this was their spirit and practice, there was no 
hope of their being accepted and owned by him at that 
day. We find in Scripture, that a righteous man and a 
merciful man are synonymous expressions; Isa. lvii. 1, 
“ The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart ; 
and merciful men are taken away, none considering that 
the righteous is taken away from the evil to come.” 

Thus we see how full, clear, and abundant, the evi- 
dence from Scripture is, that those who are truly gracious, 
are under the government of that lamb-like, dove-like 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, and that this is essentially and 
eminently the nature of the saving grace of the gospel, and 
the proper spirit of true Christianity. We may therefore 
undoubtedly determine, that all truly christian affections are 
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attended with such a spirit: and that this is the natural 
tendency of the fear and hope, the sorrow and the joy, the 
confidence and the zeal of true Christians. 

None will understand me, that true Christians have no 
remains of a contrary spirit, and can never, in any in- 
stances, be guilty of a behaviour not agreeable to such a 
spirit. But this I affirm, and shall affirm until I deny 
the Bible tobe any thing worth, that every thing in Chris- 
tians that belongs to true Christianity, is of this tendency, 
and works this way; and that there is no true Christian 
upon earth, but is so under the prevailing power of sucha 
spirit, that he is properly denominated from it, and it is truly 
and justly his character. Therefore, ministers and others 

ave no wairant from Christ to encourage persons of a 
contrary character and behaviour, to think they are con- 
verted, because they tell a fair story of illuminations and 
discoveries. In so doing, they would set up their own 
wisdom against Christ’s, and judge against that rule by 
which Christ has declared all men should know his dis- 
ciples. Some persons place religion so much in certain 
transient illuminations and impressions, (especially if they 
are in such a particular method,) and so little in the spirit 
and temper, that they greatly deform religion, and form 
notions of Christianity quite different from what it is, as 
delineated in the Scriptures. The Scripture knows no 
true Christians, of a sordid, selfish, cross, and contentious 
spirit. Nothing can be a greater absurdity, than a mo- 
rose, hard, close, high-spirited, spiteful, true Christian. 
We must learn the way of bringing men to rules ; and not 
tules to men, and so strain the rules of God’s word, in 
order to take in ourselves, and some of our neighbours, 
until we make them wholly of none effect 

It is true, allowances must be made for men’s natural 
temper; but we must not allow men, that once were 
wolves and serpents, to be now converted, without any 
remarkable change in the spirit of their mind. The change 
made by true conversion, is wont to be most remarkable, 
with respect to the past notorious wickedness of the per- 
son. Grace has as great a tendency to restrain and mor- 
tify such sins, as are contrarv to the spirit that has been 
spoken of, as it has to mortify drunkenness or lascivious- 
ness. Yea, the Scripture represents the change wrought 
by gospel-grace, as especially appearing in an alteration of 
the former sort; Isa. xi. 6—9. “The wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid: and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling to- 
gether, and a little child shall lead them. And the cow 
and the bear shall feed, their young ones shall lie down 
together: and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And 
the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and 
the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ 
den. They shall not hurt nor destrov in all my holy 
mountain: for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” And to the same 
purpose is Isa. Ixv. 25. Accordingly we find, that in the 
primitive times of the christian church, converts were re- 
markably changed in this respect; Tit. iti. 3, &c. “ For 
we ourselves also were sometimes foolish, disobedient, 
deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in ma- 
lice and envy, hateful, and hating one another. But after 
that the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward 
man appeared,—he saved us by the washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” And Col. ii. 7, 8. “ In 
the which ye also walked some time, when ye lived in them. 
But now ye also put off all these; anger, wrath, malice, 
blasphemy, filthy communication out of your mouth.” 

“ i ieve ili se of the 
Be ete ita jeter hal tess we read ot mado & cre, 08 some 
men that did turn grace into wantonness, For therein appears the ex- 
ceeding evil of a man’s heart, that not only the law, but also the glorious 
ospel of the Lord Jesus, works in him all manner of unrighteousness. And 
it is too comnion for men at the first work of conversion, Oh then to cry for 
grace and Christ, and afterwards grow licentious, live and lie in the breach 


of the law, and take their warrant for their course from the gospel.”"— 
Shepard's Parable, Part I. p. 126. ’ 7 
Again, p. 232. Mr. Shepard speaks of such hypocrites as those, ‘‘ who, 
like strange eggs being put into the same nest, where honest men have 
lived, they have been hatched up; and when they are young, keep their 
nest, and live by crying and opening their mouths wide after the Lord, and 
the food of his word; but when their wings are grown, and they have got 
some affections, some knowledge, some hope of merey, are hardened there- 
by to fly from God.” And adds, * Can that man be good, whom God's 
a ‘orse 2” : er oe 
Peigola, Part Ll. p. 167. ‘* When men fly to Christ in times of peace, that so 
they may preserve their sins with greater peace of conscience; so that sin 
makes them fly to Christ, as well as misery ; not that they may destroy and 
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SECT. IX. 


Gracious affections soften the heart, and are atlended with 
a christian tenderness of spirit. 


Fase affections, however persons may seem to be 
melted by them while they are new, have a tendency in 
the end to harden the heart. A disposition to some kind 
of passions may be established ; such as imply self-seek- 
ing, self-exaltation, and opposition to others. But false 
affections, with the delusion that attends them, finally 
tend to stupify the mind, and shut it up against those af- 
fections wherein tenderness of heart consists. ‘The effect 
of them at last is, that persons in the settled frame of their 
minds, become less affected with their present and past 
sins, and less conscientious with respect to future sins; 
less moved with the warnings and cautions of God’s word, 
or chastisements in his providence; more careless of the 
frame of their hearts, and the manner and tendency of 
their behaviour; less quick-sighted to discern what is 
sinful, and less afraid of the appearance of evil, than they 
were while under legal awakenings and fears of hell. Now 
they have been the subjects of impressions and affections, 
have a high opinion of themselves, and look on their state 
to be safe, they can be much more easy than before, 
though living in the neglect of duties that are troublesome 


and inconvenient.—They are much more slow and _ partial 


in complying with difficult commands; and are not 
alarmed at the appearance of their own defects and trans- 
gressions. They are emboldened to favour themselves 
more, with respect to the labour and painful exactness in 
their walk, and more easily yield to temptations, and the 
solicitations of their lusts; and have far less care of their 
behaviour, when they come into the holy presence of God, 
in the time of public or private worship. Formerly it may 
be, under legai convictions, they took much pains in reli- 
gion, and denied themselves in many things: but now, 
thinking themselves out of the danger of hell, they very 
much put off the burden of the cross, and save themselves 
the trouble of difficult duties, allowing: themselves more of 
the enjoyment of their ease and: lusts. _ 

Such persons as these, inSfead ofSembracing Christ as 
their Saviour from sin, trust in him ag the saviour of their 
sins; instead of flying to him as thei refuge from their 
spiritual enemies, they make use of hini as the defence of 
their spiritual enemies, from God, and to strengthen them 
against him. They make Christ the minister of sin, the great 
officer and vicegerent of the devil, to strengthen his in- 
terest, and make him above all things in the world strong 
against JenovaH; so that they may sin against him with 
good courage, and:without. any fear, being effectually se- 
cured from restraints by his most solemn. warnings and 
most awful-threatenings. They trust.in Christ to preserve 
to them the quiet enjovment of their sins, and to_be their 
shield to defend them from God’s displeasure; while they 
come close to him, even to. his bosom, the place of his 
children, to fight against him, with their mortal weapons, hid 
under their skirts.* However, some of these, at the same 
time, make a great: profession of love to God, and assurance 
of his favour, and great joy in tasting the sweetness of his 
love. 

After this manner they trusted in Christ, of whom the 
apostle Jude speaks, who crept in among the saints wr- 
known; but were really “ ungodly men, turning the grace 
of God into lasciviousness,’ Jude 4. These are they 


abolish sin, but they may be preserved in their sins with peace; then men 
ariere anid to dpprcheed Christ only by a seeming faith.—Many an heart 
secretly saith this, If Pcan have my sin, and peace, and conscience quiet for 
the present, and God merciful to pardon it afterward ; hence he doth rely 
(as he saith) only on the mercy of God in Christ: and now this hardens and 
blinds him, and makes him secure, and his faith is sermon proof, nothing 
stirs him—And were it not for their faith they should despair, but this keeps 
them up. And now they think if they have any trouble of mind, the devil 
troubles them; and so make Christ and faith protectors of sin, not purifiers 
from sin: which is most dreadful; turning grace to wantonness, as they did 
sacrifice. So these would sin under the shadow of Christ, because the 
shadow is good and sweet, Mic. iii, 11. They had subtle sly ends in good 
duties; for therein may lie a man’s sin: yet they lean upon the Lord,— 
When money-changers came into the temple, You have made it a den of 
thieves. ‘Thieves when hunted fly to their den or cave, and there they are 
secure against all searchers, and hue and cries: so here. But Christ w hip- 
ped them out. So when men are pursued with cries and fears of conscience, 
away to Christ they go as to their den: not as saints, to pra and lament 
out the life of their sin there; but to preserve their sin. ‘This is vile; will 


the Lord receive such ?” 
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that trust in their being righteous ; and because God has 

romised that the righteous shall surely live, or certainly 
be saved, are therefore emboldened to commit iniquity, 
whom God threatens in Ezek. xxxiii. 13. “ When I shall 
say to the righteous, that he shall surely live: if he trust 
to his own righteousness, and commit iniquity; all his 
righteousness shall not be remembered, but for his iniquity 
that he hath committed, he shall die for it.” 

Gracious affections are of a quite contrary tendency ; 
they turn a heart of stone more and more into a heart of 
flesh. Holy love and hope are principles vastly more etti- 
cacious upon the heart, to make it tender, and to fill it 
with a dread of sin, or whatever might displease and offend 
God; and to engage it to watchfulness, and care, and 
strictness,'than a slavish fear of hell. Gracious affections, 
as was observed before, flow out of a contrite heart, or (as 
the word signifies) a bruised heart, bruised and broken 
with godly sorrow; which makes the heart tender, as 
bruised flesh is tender, and easily hurt. Godly sorrow 
has much greater influence to make the heart tender, than 
mere legal sorrow from selfish principles. : 

The tenderness of the heart of a true Christian, is ele- 
gantly signified by our Saviour, in his comparing such a 
one to a little child. The flesh of a little child is very 
tender: so is the heart of one that is new-born. ‘This is 
also represented in what we are told of Naaman’s cure of 
his leprosy, by his washing in Jordan, by the direction of 
the prophet; which was undoubtedly a type of the re- 
newing of the soul, by washing in the laver of regeneration. 
We are told, 2 Kings v. 14. that “ he went down, and 
dipped himself seven times in Jordan, according to the 
saying of the man of God; and his flesh came again like 
unto the flesh of a little child.” Not only is the flesh 
of a little child tender, but his mind is tender. A little 
child has his heart easily moved, wrought upon, and 
bowed: so is a Christian in spiritual things. A little 
child is apt to be affected with sympathy, to weep with 
them that weep, and cannot well bear to see others in dis- 
tress: so it is with a Christian; John xi. 35. Rom. xii. 
15.1 Cor. xii. 26. A little child is easily won by kind- 
ness: so isa Christian. A little child is easily affected 
with grief at temporal evils, his heart is melted, and he 
falls a-weeping ;_ thus tender is the heart of a Christian, 
with regard to the evil of sin. A little child, is easily 
affrighted at the appearance of outward evils, or any 
thing that threatens its hurt: so is a Christian apt to be 
alarmed at the appearance of moral evil, and any thing 
that threatens the hurt of the soul. A little child when it 
meets enemies, or fierce beasts, is not apt to trust its own 
strength, but flies to its parents: for refuge so a saint is not 
self-confident in engaging spiritual enemies, but flies to 
Christ. A little child is apt to be suspicious of evil in 
places of danger, afraid in the dark, afraid when left soli- 
tary, or far from home: so is a saint apt to be sensible of 
his spiritual dangers, jealous of himself, full of fear when 
he cannot see his way plain before him, afraid to be left 
alone, and to be at a distance from God}; Prov. xxviii. 
14. “ Happy is the man that feareth alway ; but he that 
hardeneth his heart, shall fall into mischief.” A little 
child is apt to be afraid of superiors, and to dread their 
anger, and tremble at their frowns and threatenings: so 
is a true saint with respect toGod; Psal. exix. 120. “ My 
flesh trembleth for fear of thee, and I am afraid of thy 
judgments.” Isa. Ixvi. 2. “To this man will I look, even 
to him that is poor, and trembleth at my word. Ver. 5. 
Hear ye the word of the Lord, ye that tremble at his 
word.” Ezra ix 4. “ Then were assembled unto me every 
one that trembled at the words of the God of Israel.” 
Chap. x. 3. “ According to the counsel of my lord, and 
of those that tremble at the commandment of our God.” 
A little child approaches superiors with awe: so do the 
saints approach God with holy awe and reverence ; Job 
xii. 11. “ Shall not his excellency make you afraid? and 
his dread fall tee you? Holy fear is so much the 
nature of true godliness, that it is called in Scripture by 
no other name more frequently, than the fear-of God. 

Hence gracious affections do not tend to make men 
bold, forward, noisy, and boisterous; but rather to speak 


* Dr. Ames, in his Cases of Conscience, Book ITI, chan. iv. speaks of a 
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trembling ; Hos. xiii. 1. “ When Ephraim spake trem- 
bling, he exalted himself in Israel ; but when he offended 
in Baal, he died.” It tends to clothe them with a kind of 
holy fear in all their behaviour towards God and man ; 
agreeable to Psal. ii. 11. 1 Pet. iii. 15. 2 Cor. vir. 15. 
Eph. vi. 5. 1 Pet. iii. 2. Rom. xi. 20. : : 

But, is there no such thing as a holy boldness in prayer, 
and the duties of divine worship? ‘There is doubtless 
such a thing; and it is chiefly to be found in eminent 
saints, persons of great degrees of faith and love. But this 
holy boldness is not in the least ean to reverence 
though it be to disunion and servility. It abolishes or 
lessens that disposition which arises from moral dis/ance 
or alienation ; and also distance of relation, as that of a 
slave: but not at all, that which becomes the natural dis- 
tance, whereby we are infinitely inferior. No boldness in 
poor sinful worms of the dust, who have a right view of 
God and themselves, will prompt them to approach God 
with less fear and reverence, than spotless and glorious 
angels in heaven, who cover their faces before his throne, 
Tsa. vi. 1, &c. Rebecca, (who in her caves with Isaac, 
in almost all its circumstances, was manifestly a great 
type of the church, the spouse of Christ,) when she meets 
Tsaac, alights from her camel, takes a vail, and covers 
herself; although she was brought to him as his bride, to 
be with him, in the nearest relation, and most intimate 
union.* Elijah, that great prophet, who had so much holy 
familiarity with God, at a time of special nearness to him, 
even when he conversed with him in the mount, wrapped 
his face in his mantle. Which was not because he was 
terrified with any servile fear, by the terrible wind, and 
earthquake, and fire; but after these were all over, and 
God spake to him as a friend, in a still small voice ; 
1 Kings xix. 12, 13.-“ And after the fire, a still small 
voice; and it was so, when Elijah heard it, he wrapped 
his face in his mantle.” And Moses, with whom God 
spake face to face, as a man speaks with his friend, and 
who was distinguished above all the prophets, in the 
familiarity with God to which he was admitted—at a time 
when he was brought nearest of all, when God showed him 
his glory in that same mount, where he afterwards spake 
to Elijah— made haste, and bowed his head towards the 
earth, and worshipped,” Exod. xxxiv. 8. There is in some 
persons a most unsuitable and unsufferable boldness, in 
their addresses to the great JeEHovaH—an affectation of 
holy boldness, and ostentation of eminent nearness and 
familiarity—the very thoughts of which would make them 
shrink into nothing, with horror and confusion, if they saw 
the distance that is between Godand them. They are like 
the Pharisee, that boldly drew near, in confidence of his 
own eminence in holiness. Whereas, if they saw their 
vileness, they would be more like the publican, that 
“ stood afar off, and durst not so much as lift up his eyes 
to heaven: but smote upon his breast, saying, God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” It becomes such sinful creatures 
as we, to approach a holy God (although with faith, and 
without terror, yet) with contrition, penitent shame, and 
confusion of face. It is foretold that this should be the 
disposition of the church, at the time of her highest privi- 
leges on earth, in her latter day of glory, when God should 
remarkably comfort her, by revealing to her his covenant- 
mercy; Ezek. xvi 60, &c. “ I will establish unto thee an 
everlasting covenant. Then thou shalt remember thy 
ways, and be ashamed. And I will establish my cove- 
nant with thee, and thou shalt know that I am the Lord : 
that thou mayest remember and be confounded, and never 
open thy mouth any more because of thy shame, when I 
am pacified toward thee for all that thou hast done, 
saith the Lord God.” The woman we read of in the 
7th chapter of Luke, who was an eminent saint and 
had much of that true love which casts out fear, (by 
Christ’s own testimony, ver. 47.) approached Christ in an 
acceptable manner when she came with humble modesty, 
reverence, and shame. She stood at his feet, weeping e- 
hind him, as not being fit to appear before his face, and 
washed his feet with her tears. 

One reason why gracious affections are attended with 
this tenderness of spirit, is, that true grace tends to pro= 


holy modesty in the worship of God, as one sign of true humility, 
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mote convictions of conscience. Persons are wont to 
have some convictions of conscience before they have any 
grace: and if afterwards they are truly converted, have 
true repentance, joy, and peace in believing; this has 
a tendency to Ly an end to terrors, but has no tendency 
to put an end to convictions of sin; it rather increases 
them. Grace does not stupify a man’s conscience ; but 
makes it more sensible, more easily and thoroughly to 
discern the sinfulness of that which is sinful, and to re- 
ceive a greater conviction of the heinous and dreadful na- 
ture of sin. The conscience becomes susceptive of a 
quicker and deeper sense of sin, and the man is more con- 
vinced of his own sinfulness, and the wickedness of his 
heart ; consequently grace has a tendency to make him 
more jealous of his heart. Grace tends to give the soul a 
further and better conviction of the same things concerning 
sin, that it was convinced of under a legal work of the 
Spirit ; viz. its great contrariety to the will, and law, and 
honour of God, the greatness of God’s hatred of it, and dis- 
pleasure against it, and the dreadful punishment it exposes 
to and deserves. And not only so, but it convinces the 
soul of something further concerning sin, of which it saw 
nothing, while only under legal convictions ; and that is, 
the infinitely hateful nature of sin, and its dreadfulness 
* upon thataccount. And this makes the heart tender with 
respect to sin; like David’s heart, that smote him when 
he had cut off Saul’s skirt. The heart ofa true penitent is 
like a burnt child that dreads the fire. Whereas, on the 
contrary, he that has had a counterfeit repentance, and false 
comforts and joys, is like iron that has been suddenly 
heated and quenched ; it becomes much harder than before. 
A false conversion puts an end to convictions of conscience; 
and so, either takes away or much diminishes that consci- 
entiousness which was manifested under a work of the law. 

All gracious affections have a tendency to promote this 
christian tenderness of heart. Not only godly sorrow, but 
even a gracious joy does this. Psal.ii. 11. “ Serve the Lord 
with fear, and rejoice with trembling.” As also a gracions 
hope; Psal. xxxiii. 18. “ Behold, the eye of the Lord is 
upon them that fear him; upon them that hope in his 
mercy.”” And Psal. cxlvii. 11. “ The Lord taketh pleasure 
in them that fear him, in those that hope in his mercy.” 
Yea, the most confident and assured hope, that is truly 
gracious, has this tendency. The higher a holy hope is 
raised, the more there is of this christian tenderness. The 
banishing of servile fear by a holy assurance, is attended 
with a proportionable increase of a reverential fear. The 
diminishing of the fear of God’s displeasure in future 
punishment, is attended with a proportionable increase of 
fear of his displeasure itse/f'; a diminished fear of hell, 
with an increase of the fear of sin. The vanishing of jea- 
lousies concerning the person’s state, is attended with a 
proportionable increase of jealousy of his heart, in a dis- 
trust of its strength, wisdom, stability, faithfulness, &c. 
The less apt he is to be afraid of natural evil—having /is 
heart fixed, trusting in God, and so, not afraid of evil tid- 
ings—the more apt is he to be alarmed with the appear- 
ance of moral evil, or the evilofsin. As he has more holy 
boldness, so he has less of self-confidence, or a forward 
assuming boldness, and more modesty. As he is more 
sure than others of deliverance from hell, so he has a greater 
sense of its desert. Ie is less apt than others to be shaken 
in faith; but more apt to be moved with solemn warnings, 
with God’s frowns, and with the calamities of others. He 
has the firmest comfort, but the softest heart: richer 
than others, but poorest of all in spirit. He is the tallest 
and strongest saint, but the least and tenderest child 
among them. 
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Another thing wherein those affections that are truly gra- 
coous and holy, differ from those that are fulse, is beauti- 
ful symmetry and proportion. 


Nor that the symmetry of the virtues and gracious affec- 
tions of the saints, in this life, is perfect : it oftentimes is 


3% “© Renewed care and diligence follow the sealings of the Spirit. Now is 
the soul at the foot of Christ, as Mary was at the sepulchre, with fear and 
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in many things defective, through the imperfection of grace, 
want of proper instructions, errors in judgment, some par- 
ticular unhappiness of natural temper, defects in educa- 
tion, and many other disadvantages that might be men- 
tioned. But yet there is in no wise that monstrous dis- 
proportion in gracious affections, and the various part: of 
true religion in the saints, that is very commonly to be 
observed in the false religion and counterfeit graces of 
hypocrites. 

In the truly holy affections of the saints is found that 
proportion, which is the natural consequence of the uni- 
versality of their sanctification. They have the whole 
image of Christ upon them : they have put off the old man, 
and have put on the new man entire in all his parts and 
members. It hath pleased the Father that in Christ all 


fulness should dwell: there is in him every grace; he is 
Jull of grace and truth: and they that are Christ’s of his 
fulness receive, and grace for grace; (John i. 14, 16.) 


There is every grace in them which is in Christ: grace for 
grace ; that is, grace answerable to grace: there is no 
grace in Christ, but there is its image in believers to 
answer it. The image is a true image ; and there is some- 
thing of the same beautiful proportion im the image, which 
is in the original ; there is feature for feature, and member 
for member. There is symmetry and beauty in God’s work- 
manship. The natural body which God hath made, con- 
sists of many members; and all are in a beautiful propor- 
tion: so the new man consists of various graces and 
affections. ‘The body of one that was born a perfect child, 
may fail of exact proportion through distemper, weak- 
hess, or injury of some of its members; yet the dispro- 
portion is in no measure like that of those who are born 
monsters. 

It is with hypocrites, as it was with Ephraim of old, ata 
time when God greatly complains of their hypocrisy ; Hos. 
vil. “ Ephraim is a cake not turned,” half roasted and 
half raw: there is commonly no manner of uniformity in 
their affections. There is in many of them a great partiality, 
with regard to the several kinds of religious affections ; 
great affections in some things, and no proportion in 
others. A holy hope and holy fear go together in the 
saints, Psal. xxxin. 18. and-cxlvii. 11. But in some of 
these there is the most confident hope, while they are void 
of reverence, self-jealousy, and caution, and while they toa 
great degree cast off fear. In the saints, joy and holy fear 
go together, though the joy be never so great: as it was 
with the disciples, in that jovful morning of Christ’s re- 
surrection, Matt. xxviii. 8. “ And they departed quickly 
from the sepulchre, with fear and great joy.”* But many 
of these rejoice without trembling: their joy is truly op- 
posite to godly fear. 

But particularly, one great difference between saints and 
hypocrites is this, that the joy and comfort of the former 
is attended with godly sorrow and mourning for sin. They 
have not only sorrow to prepare them for their first comfort, 
but after they are comforted, and their joy is established. 
As it is foretold of the church of God, that they should 
mourn and loathe themselves for their sins, after they were 
returned from the captivity, and were settled in the land of 
Canaan, the land of rest, the land flowing with milk and 
honey, Ezek. xx» 42, 43. “ And ye shall know that I am 
the Lord, when I shall bring you into the land of Israel, 
into the country for the which I lifted up mine hand to give 
it to your fathers. And there shall ye remember your 
ways, and all your doings, wherein ye have been defiled, 
and ye shall loathe yourselves in your own sight, for all 
your evils that ye have committed ;” (also Ezek. xvi. 61— 
63.) A true saint is like a little child in this respect : 
he never had any godly sorrow before he was bom again ; 
but since, has it often in exercise. A little child, before it 
is born, and while it remains in darkness, never cries ; but 
as soon as ever it sees the light, it begins to cry; and 
thenceforward is often crying. Although Christ hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows, so that we are freed 
from the sorrow of punishment, and may now sweetly feed 
upon tne comforts Christ hath purchased for us ; yet that 
hinders not but that our feeding on these comforts should 
be attended with the sov7ow of repentance. Thus of old, 


great joy. He that travels the road with a rich treasure about him, is 
afraid of a thiefin every bush.” Flavel’s Sacramental Meditations, Med. 4. 
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the children of Israel were commanded evermore to feed 
upon the paschal lamb with bitter herbs.* True saints 
are spoken of in Scripture, not only as those that have 
mourned for sin, but as those that do mourn, whose 
manner it is still tomourn; Matt. v.4. “Blessed are they 
that mourn : for they shall be comforted.” _ 4 

Not only is there often in hypocrites, an essential de- 
ficiency, as to the various kinds of religious affections ; 
but also a strange partiality and disproportion, in the same 
affections, with regard to different objects—Thus as to the 
affection of dove, some make high pretences, and a great 
show of love to God and Christ, and it may be have been 
greatly affected with what they have heard or thought 
concerning them: but they have not a spirit of love and 
benevolence towards men, but are disposed to contention, 
envy, revenge, and evil-speaking ; and will, it may be, 
suffer an old grudge to rest in their bosoms towards a 
neighbour for seven years together, if not twice seven 
years ; living in real ill-will and_ bitterness of spirit to- 
wards him. And it may be in their dealings with their 
neighbours, they are not very strict and conscientious in 
observing the rule of doing to others, as they would that 
they should do to them: 1 John iv. 20. “If a man say, I 
love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: for he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?’’ On the other hand, there 
are others who appear as if they had a great deal of be- 
nevolence to men, who are very good-natured and gene- 
rous in their way; but have no love to God. 

And as to love to men, there are some who have flowing 
affections to some; but their love is far from being of so 
extensive and universal a nature, as a truly christian love 
is.—They are full of dear affections to some, and full of 
bitterness towards others. They are knit to their own 
party, those who approve, those who love, and admire 
them ; but are fierce against these that oppose and dislike 
them. Matt. v. 45,46. “Be like your Father which is in 
heaven ; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good. For if ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye? do not even the publicans the same?” 
Some show a great affection to their neighbours, and pre- 
tend to be ravished with the company of the children of 
God aboud: but at the same time are uncomfortable and 
churlish towards their near relations at home, and are very 
negligent of relative duties. And as to the great love to 
sinners and opposers of religion, and the great concern 
for their souls, that some express, even to extreme agony 
—singling out a particular person from among a multitude 
for its object—while at the same time there is no general 
compassion to sinners in equally miserable circumstances, 
but what is in a monstrous disproportion; this seems not 
to be of the nature of a gracious affection. Not that I 
Pa base it to be at all strange, that pity to the perishing 
souls of sinners should be to a degree of agony, if other 
things are answerable ; or that a truly gracious compas- 
sion to souls should be exercised much more to some 
persons than others who are equally miserable, especially 
on some particular occasions. Many things may happen 
to fix the mind, and affect the heart, with respect to a 
particular person, at such a juncture; and without doubt 
some saints have been in great distress, for the souls of 
particular persons, so as to be, as it were, in travail for 
them, But when persons appear, at particular times, in 
agonies for the soul of some single person, far beyond 
what has been usual in eminent saints, but appear to be 
far inferior to them in a spirit of meek and fervent love, 


* “Tf repentance accompanies faith, it is no presumption to believe. 
Many know the sin, and hence believe in Christ, trust in Chnist, and there 
is an end of their faith, But what confession and sorrow for sin? what 
more love to Christ follows this faith? T'ruly none. Nay, their faith is the 
cause why they have none. Yor they think, if I trust in Christ to forgive 
me, he will doit; and there is an end of the business. Verily this hedge 
faith, this bramble-faith, that catches hold on Christ, and pricks and 
scratches Christ, by more impenitency, more contempt of him, is mere pre- 
sumption ; which shall one day be burnt up and destroyed by the fire of God's 
jealousy, Fye upon that faith, that serves only to keep a man from being 
tormented before his time !_ Your sins would be your sorrows, but that your 
faith quiets you. But if faith be accompanied with repentance, mourning 
for sin, more esteem of God's grace in Christ; so that nothing breaks thy 
heart more than the thoughts of Christ's unchangeable love to one so vile, 
and this love makes thee love much, and love him the more; as thy sin in- 
creaseth, so thou desirest thy love’s increase ; and now the stream of thy 
thoughts run, how thou mayst live to him that died for thee: this was 
Mary's faith, who sat at Christ's feet weeping, washing them with her tears, 
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charity, and compassion to mankind in eee: I say, 
such agonies ae greatly to be suspected, because the 
Spirit of God is wont to give graces and gracious affections 
in a beautiful symmetry and proportion. — 

And as there is a monstrous disproportion in the love 
of some, in its exercises towards aif rent persons, so there 
is in their seeming exercises of love towards the same 
persons. Some men showa love to others as to their out- 
ward man, they are liberal of their worldly substance, and 
often give to the poor; but have no love to or concern 
for the souls of men. Others pretend a great love to men’s 
souls, but are not compassionate and charitable towards 
their bodies. To make a great show of love, pity, and 
distress for souls, costs them nothing; but in order to 
show mercy to men’s bodies, they must part with money. 
But a true christian love to our brethren, extends both to 
their souls and bodies ; and herein is like the love and 
compassion of Jesus Christ. He showed mercy to men’s’ 
souls, by laboriously preaching the gospel to them; and 
to their bodies, in going about doing good, healing all 
manner of sickness and diseases among the people. We 
have a remarkable instance of Christ’s compassion at once 
both to men’s souls and bodies, in Mark vi. 34, &e. “ And 
Jesus, when he came out, saw much people, and was 
moved with compassion toward them, because they were 
as sheep not having a shepherd : and he began to teach 
them many things.” Here was his compassion to their 
souls. And in the sequel, we have an account of his com- 
passion to their bodies ; he fed five thousand of them with 
five loaves and two fishes, because they had been a long 
while having nothing to eat. And if the compassion of 
professing Christians towards others does not work in the 
same ways, it is a sign that it is no true christian com- 
passion. ; 

And furthermore, it is a sign that affections are not of 
the right sort, if persons seem to be much affected with the 
bad qualities of their fellow-Christians, (as the coldness 
and lifeliness of other saints,) but are in no proportion 
affected with their own defects and corruptions. A true 
Christian may be affected with the coldness and unsavouri- 
ness of other saints, and may mourn much over it: but 
at the same time, he is not so apt to be affected with the 
badness of any body’s heart, as his own; this is most in 
his view; this he is most quick-sighted to discern; to see 
its aygravations, and to condemn. A lesser degree of 
virtue will bring him to pity himself, and be concerned 
at his own calamities, than is needful rightly to be affected 
with those of others; and if men have not attained to the 
less, we may determine they never attained to the greater. 

And here by the way, I would observe, that it may be 
laid down as a general rule, That if persons pretend to 
high attainments in religion, who have never yet arrived 
to the lesser, it is a sign of a vain pretence. If persons 
pretend, that they have got beyond mere morality, to live 
a spiritual and divine life; but really have not come to 
be so much as moral persons: or pretend to be greatly 
affected with the wickedness of their hearts, and are not 
affected with the palpable violations of God’s commands 
in their practice, which is a lesser attainment, their pre- 
tences are vain. If they pretend to be brought to be even 
willing to be damned for the glory of God, but have no 
forwardness to suffer a little in their estates and names, 
and worldly convenience, for the sake of their duty : or 
finally pretend that they are not afraid to venture their 
souls upon Christ, and ‘commit their all to God, trusting 
to his bare word, and the faithfulness of his promises, for 


ante ae much, because much was forgiven.”— Shepard's Sound Believer, 
“ You shall know godly sorrow (says Dr. Preston, in his discourse on 
Paul's conversion) by the continuance of it; itisconstant: but worldly sor- 
rowis but a passion of the mind; it changes, it lasts not, Though for the 
present it may be violent and strong, and work much outwardly ; yet it 
comes but by fits. and continues not: like a land-flood, which violently, for 
the present, overflows the banks; but it will away again; it is not always 
thus. But godly sorrow is like a big » that still keeps running both winter 
and summer, wet and dry, in hea end cold, early and late. Bo this godly 
sorrow is the same in A regenerate man still; take him when you will, he is 
still sorrowing for sin. his godly sorrow stands like the centre of the 
ake which removes not, but still remains.” . 
_ am persuaded, many a man’s heart is kept from breaking and mourn- 
ing, because of this. He saith (it may be) that he is a vile sinner; but I 
trust in Christ, &e, If they do go to Christ to destroy their sin, this makes 
them more secure in their sin. For (say they) I cannot help it, and Christ 
must do all. Whereas faith makes the soul mourn after the Lord the more.” 
Shepard's Parable of the Ten Virgins, Part II. p. 168, 
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their eternal welfare ; but at the same time, have not con- 
fidence enough in God, to dare to trust him with a little 

~ of their estates, bestowed to pious and charitable uses: I 
Say, when it is thus with persons, their pretences are 
manifestly vain. He that is on a journey, and imagines 
he has got far beyond such a place in his road, and never 
yet came to it, must be mistaken. He has not yet arrived 
at the gop of the hill, who never yet got half-way thither. 
But this by the way. 

‘What has been observed of the affections of love, is ap- 
plicable also to other religious affections. Those that are 
true, extend in some proportion to their due and proper 
objects: but the false, are commonly strangely dispropor- 
tionate. So it is with religious desires and longings ; these 
in the saints, are toward those things that are spiritual and 
excellent in general, and in some proportion to their ex- 
cellency, importance, or necessity, or the near concern they 
have in them: but in false longings, it is often far other- 
wise. ‘They will strangely run, with impatient vehemence, 
after something of less importance, when other things of 
greater importance are neglected. Thus for instance, some 
persons are attended with a vehement inclination, an unac- 
countably violent pressure, to declare to others what they 
experience, and to exhort them ; when there is at the same 
time no inclination, in any proportionable measure, to other 
things, to which true Christianity has as great, yea, a 
greater tendency ; as pouring out the soul before God in 
secret, earnest prayer and praise to him, more conformity 
to him, living more to his glory, &c. We read in Scrip- 
ture of groanings that cannot be uttered, and soul-breakings 
jor the longing it hath ; and longings, thirstings, and pant- 
igs, Much more frequently to these latter things, than the 
former. 

And so as to hatred and zeul ; when these are from right 
principles, they are against sin in general, in some propor- 
tion to the degree of sinfulness ; Psal. cxix. 104. “ I hate 
every false way.” So ver. 128. But a false hatred and 
zeal against sin, is against some particular sin only. Thus 
some seem to be very zealous against profaneness, and 
pride in apparel, who themselves are notorious for covet- 
ousness, closeness, and it may be backbiting, envy towards 
superiors, turbulency of spirit towards rulers, and rooted 
ill-will to those who have injured them. False zeal is 
against the sins of others ; while he that has true zeal, ex- 
ercises it chiefly against his own sins; though he shows 
also a proper. zeal against prevailing and dangerous ini- 
quity in others. Some pretend to have a great abhorrence 
of their own inward corruption; and yet make light of 
sins in practice, and seem to commit them without much 
restraint or remorse ; though these imply sin, both in heart 
and life. 

As there is a much greater disproportion in the exercises 
of false affections, than of true, as to different objects ; so 
there is also, as to different times. For although true 
Christians are not always alike—yea, there is very great 
difference, at different times, and the best have reason to 
be greatly ashamed of their unsteadiness—yet there is in no 
wise the instability and inconstancy of the false-hearted, in 
those who are true virgins, that follow the Lamb whither- 
soever he goeth. The righteous man is truly said to be one 
whose heart is fixed, trusting in God, (Psal. exil. 7.) and 
whose heart is established with grace ; (Heb. xiii. 9.) Job 
xvii. 9. “ The righteous shall hold on his way, and he that 
hath clean hands shall wax stronger and stronger.” It is 


* Dr. Owen (on the Spirit, Book III. chap. ii. § 18.) speaking of a common 
work of the Spirit, says, “* This work ppereteseieatly on the affections: we 
have given instances, in fear, sorrow, joy, and delight, about spiritual things, 
that are stirred up and acted thereby: but yet it comes short in two things, 
of a thorough work upon the affections themselves. For, Ist, If doth not jx 
them. And, 2dly, It doth not fill them. 1. It is required that our affections 
be fixed on heavenly and spiritual thaigs and true grace will effect it; Col. 
iii. 1, 2. “ If ye be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your affections on things 
above.” The joys, the fears, the hopes, the sorrows, with reference to spi- 
ritual and eternal things, which the work before mentioned doth produce, 
are evanid, uncertain, unstable, not only as to the degrees, but as to the very 
being of them. Sometimes they are as a river ready to overflow its banks, 
men cannot but be pouring thein out on all occasions; and sometimes as 
waters that fail, no drop comes from them. Sometimes they are hot, and 
sometimes cold; sometimes up, and sometimes down ; sometimes all heaven, 
and sometimes all world; without equality, without stability. But true 
grace fixeth the affections on spiritual things. As to the degrees of their 
exercise, there may be and is in them a great variety, according as they 
may be excited, aided, assisted by grace and the means of it; or obstructed 
and impeded, by the interposition of temptations and diversions. But the 
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spoken of as a note of the hypocrisy of the Jewish church, 
that they were as a swift dromedary, traversing her ways. 

If therefore persons are religious only by fits and starts, 
if they now and then seem to be raised up to the clouds in 
their affections, and then suddenly fall down again, lose 
all, and become quite careless and carnal, and this is their 
manner of carrying on religion; if they appear greatly 
moved, and mightily engaged in religion, only in extraor- 
dinary seasons—as in the time of a remarkable out-pour- * 
ing of the Spirit, or other uncommon dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, or upon the real or supposed receipt of some great 
mercy, &e.—but quickly return to such a frame, that their 
hearts are chiefly upon other things, and the prevailing 
stream of their affections is ordinarily towards the things of 
this world, they clearly evince their unsoundness. When 
they are like the children of Israel in the wilderness, who 
had their affections highly raised by what God had done 
for them at the Red sea, and sang his praises, and soon fell 
a lusting after the flesh-pots of Egypt; but then again when 
they came to mount Sinai, and saw the great manifesta- 
tions God made of himself there, seemed to be greatly en- 
gaged again, and mightily forward to enter into covenant 
with God, saying, Add that the Lord hath spoken will we do, 
and be obedient, but then quickly made them a golden calf; 
I say, when it is thus with persons, it is a sign of the un- 
soundness of affections.* They are like the waters in the 
time of a shower of rain, which, during the shower, and a 
little after, run like a brook, and flow abundantly ; but are 
presently quite dry : and when another shower comes, then 
they will flow again. Whereasa true saint is likea stream 
from a living spring; which though it may be greatly in- 
creased by a shower of rain, and diminished in time of 
drought, yet constantly runs: (John iv. 14. ‘* The water 
that I shall give him, shall be in him a well of water, 
springing up,” &c.) or like a tree planted by such a stream, 
that has a constant supply at the root, and is always green, 
even in time of the greatest drought; Jer. xvii. 7, 8. 
“ Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose 
hope the Lord is. For he shall be as a tree planted by the 
waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and 
shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green, 
and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither 
shall cease from yielding fruit.” Many hypocrites are like 
comets, that appear for a while with a mighty blaze; but 
are very unsteady and irregular in their motion, (and are 
therefore called wandering stars, Jude 13.) their blaze soon 
disappears, and they appear but once in a great while. 
But true saints are like the fixed stars, which, though they 
rise and set, and are often clouded, yet are stedfast in their 
orb, and shine with a constant light. Hypocritical affec- 
tions are like a violent motion; as that of the air moved 
with winds, (Jude 12.) But gracious affections are more 
a natural motion ; like the stream ofa river, which, though 
it has many turns, may meet with obstacles, and run more 
freely and swiftly in some places than others; yet in the 
general, with a steady and constant course, tends the same 
way, until it gets to the ocean. 

And as there is a strange unevenness and dispropor- 
tion in false affections, at different times; so there often 
is in different places. Some are greatly affected when in 
company ; but have nothing that bears any manner of 
proportion to it in secret, in close meditation, prayer 
and conversing with God when alone, and separated from 
all the world.+ A true Christian doubtless delights in 


constant bent and inclination of renewed affections, is unto spiritual things ; 
as the Scripture every where testifieth, and as experience doth confirm.” 

“There is (says Dr. Preston) a certain love, by fits, which God accepts not ; 
when men come and offer to God great promises, like the waves of the sea, 
as big as mountains: Ob, they think, they will do much for God! But their 
minds change; and they become as those high waves, which at last fall 
level with the other waters. If a man should proffer thee great kind- 
nesses; aud thou shouldst afterwards come to him to make use of him, and he 
should look strangely upon thee, as if he were never acquainted with thee ; 
how woulds: thou esteem of such love ? If we are now on, now off, in our 
love, God will not esteem of such love.’ Discourse on the Divine Love of 

Thrist. 
£ Mr. Flavel, speaking of these changeable professors, says, “* These pro- 
fessors have more of the moon than of the sun; little light, less heat, and 
many changes, They deceive many, yea, they deceive themselves, but 
cannot deceive God. They want that ballast and establishment in them- 
selves, that would have kept them tight and steady.” Touchstone of Sin- 
cerity, chap. ii. § 2. 

+ “The Lord is neglected secretly, yet honoured openly ; because there 
is no wind in their chambers to blow their sails; and therefore there they 
stand still. Hence many men keep their profession, when they lose their 
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religious fellowship and christian conversation, and finds 
much to affect his heart in it; but he also delights at 
times to retire from all mankind, to converse with God 
in solitude. And this also has its peculiar advantages 
for fixing his heart, and engaging his affections. True re- 
ligion disposes persons to be much alone in solitary 
places, for holy meditation and prayer. So it wrought in 
ee Gen. xxiv. 63. And which is much more, so it wrought 
in Jesus Christ. How often do we read of his retiring into 
mountains and solitary places, for holy converse with his 
Father! It is difficult to conceal great affections, but 
yet gracious affections are of a much more silent and 
secret nature, than those that are counterfeit. So it 1s with 
the gracious sorrow of the saints for their own sins.* Thus 
the future gracious mourning of true penitents, at the 
beginning of the latter-day glory, is represented as being 
so secret, as to be hidden from the companions of their 
bosom; Zech. xii. 12, 13, 14. “And the land shall 
mourn, every family apart; the family of the house of 
David apart, and their wives apart; the family of the 
house of Nathan apart, and their wives apart; the family 
of the house of Levi apart, and their wives apart; the 
family of Shimei apart, and their wives apart; all the 
families that remain, every family apart, and their wives 
apart.” So it is with their sorrow for the sins of others. 
e saints’ pains and travail for the souls of sinners is 
chiefly in secret places; Jer. xiii. 17. “If ye will not hear 
it, my soul shall weep in secret places for your pride, and 
mine eye shall weep sore, and run down with tears, be- 
cause the Lord’s flock is carried away captive.” So it is 
with gracious joys: they are hidden manna, in this respect, 
as well as others, Rev. ii. 17. The psalmist seems to 
speak of his sweetest comforts, as those which he had in 
secret ; Psal. lxiii. 5, 6. “ My soul shall be satisfied, as 
with marrow and fatness; and my mouth shall praise 
thee with joyful lips: when I remember thee upon my 
bed, and meditate on thee in the night-watches.” Christ 
calls forth his spouse away from the world into retired 
places, that he may give her his sweetest love; Cant. vii. 
11, 12. “Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field ; 
let us lodge in the villages ;—there will I give thee m 
loves.” ‘The most eminent divine favours which the 
saints obtained, that we read of in Scripture, were in their 
retirement. The principal manifestations that God made 
of himself, and his covenant-merey to Abraham, were 
when he was alone, apart from his numerous family ; as 
any one will judge that carefully reads his history. Isaac 
received that special gift of God, Rebekah, who was so 
great a comfort to him, and by whom he obtained the 
Serine seed, walking alone, meditating in the field. 
acob was retired for secret prayer, when Christ came to 
him ; and he wrestled with him, and obtained the bless- 
ing. God revealed himself to Moses in the bush, when he 
was in a solitary place in the desert, in mount Horeb, 
Exod.iii. And afterwards, when God showed him his glory, 
and he was admitted to the highest degree of communion 
with God that ever he enjoyed; he was alone, in the same 
mountain, and continued there forty days and forty nights, 
and then came down with his face shinmg. God came to 
those great prophets, Elijah and Elisha, and conversed 
freely with them, chiefly in their retirement. Elijah con- 
versed alone with God at mount Sinai, as Moses did. 
And when Jesus Christ had his greatest prelibation of his 
future glory, when he was transfigured ; it was not when 
he was with the multitude, or with the twelve disciples, 
but retired into a solitary place in a mountain, with only 
three select disciples, whom he charged that they should 
tell no man, until he was risen from the dead. When the 


affection. They have by the one a name to live, (and that is enough,) 
though their hearts be dead. And hence so long as you love and commend 
them, so long they love you; but if not, they will forsake you. They were 
warm only by another's fire, and hence having no principle of life within, 
soon grow dead. This is the water that turns a Pharisee’s mill..’ Shepard's 
Parable, Part I. p. 180. 

“The Bypootie (says Mr. Flavel) is not for the closet, but the synagogue, 
Matt. vi. 5, 6. It is not his meat and drink to retire from the clamour of the 
world, to enjoy God in secret.” Touchstone of Sincerity, chap. vii. § 2. 

Dr. Ames, in his Cases of Conscience, Lib. IIT. chap. v. speaks of it asa 
thing by which sincerity may be known, “ That persons be obedient in the 
absence, as well as in the presence, of lookers on; in secret, as well, yea 
More, than in public ;° alleging Phil. ii. 12. and Matt. vi. 6. 

._ * Mr. Flavel, in reckoning up those things, wherein the sorrow of saints 
is distinguished from the sorrow of hypocrites, about their sins, says, 

Their troubles for sin are more private and silent troubles than others 
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angel Gabriel came to the blessed virgin, and when the 
Holy Ghost came upon her, and the power of the Highest 
overshadowed her, she seems to have been alone, in this 
matter hid from the world ; her nearest and dearest earthly 
friend Joseph, who had betrothed her, knew nothing of the 
matter. And she that first partook of the joy of Christ’s 
resurrection, was alone with Christ at the sepulchre, J ohn 
xx. And when the beloved disciple was favoured with 
those wonderfil visions of Christ, and his future dispensa- 
tions towards the church and the world, he was alone in 
the isle of Patmos. Not but that we have also instances 
of great privileges that the saints have received when with 
others ; there is much in christian conversation, and social 
and public worship, tending greatly to refresh and rejoice 
the hearts of the saints. But this is all that I aim at by 
what has been said, to show that it is the nature of true 
grace, however it loves christian society in its place, in a 
peculiar manner to delight in retirement, and secret con- 
verse with God. So that if persons appear greatly engaged 
in social religion, and but little in the religion of the 
closet, and are often highly affected when with others, 
and but little moved when they have none but God and 
Christ to converse with, it looks very darkly upon their 
religion. 


SEGRE XE 


Another great and very distinguishing difference is, that the 
higher grucious affections are raised, the more ws « spiritual 
appetite and longing of soul ufter spiritual attainments 
increased : on the contrary, false affections rest satisfied 
in themselves.> 


THE more a true saint loves God with a gracious love, 
the more he desires to love him, and the more uneasy is 
he at his want of love to him: the more he hates sin, the 
more he desires to hate it, and laments that he has so 
much remaining love to it. The more he mourns for sin, 
the more he longs to mourn; the more his heart is broken, 
the more he desires it should be broken. The more he 
thirsts and longs after God and holiness, the more he 
longs to long, and breathe out his very soul in longings 
after God. ‘The kindling and raising of gracious affections 
is like kindling a flame; the higher it is raised, the more 
ardent it is; and the more it burns, the more vehemently 
does it tend and seek to burn. So that the spiritual appe- 
tite after holiness, and an increase of holy affections, is 
much more lively and keen in those that are eminent in 
holiness, than others; and more when grace and holy 
affections are in their most lively exercise, than at other 
times. It is as much the nature of one that is spiritually 
new-born, to thirst after growth in holiness, as it is the 
nature of a new-born babe to thirst after the mother’s 
breast ; who has the sharpest appetite, when best in health ; 
1 Pet. ii. 2, 3. “As new-born babes, desire the sincere 
milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby : if so be that 
ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious.” The most that 
the saints have in this world, is but a taste, a prelibation of 
that future glory which is their proper fulness ; it is only 
an earnest of their future inheritance; (2 Cor. i. 22. and 
v. 5. and Eph.i. 14.) The most eminent saints in this 
state are but children, compared with their future, which 
is their proper, state of maturity and perfection; as the 
apostle observes, 1 Cor. xiii. 10, 11. The greatest emi- 
nence and perfection that the saints arrive at in this world, 
has no tendency to satiety, or to abate their desires after 
more; but, on the contrary, makes them more eager to 


aes their sore runs in the night.” Touchstone of Sincerity, chap. vi. 
t “Truly there is no work of Christ that is right, (says Mr. Shepard,) 
but it carries the soul to long for more of it.’ Par, Ten Virg. Part I. p. 136. 

And again, ‘* T here is in true grace an infinite circle: a man by thirstin 
receives, and receiving thirsts for more. But hence the Spirit is not poure 
out abundantly on churches; because men shut it out, b shutting in and 
contenting themselves with their common graces and gifts; Matt. vii. 29, 
Examine if it be not so.” Ibid. 8 182. 

And in p. 210. he says, “ This I say, True grace, as it comforts, so it never 
fills, but puts an edge on the appetite; more of that grace, Lord! Thus 
Paul, Phil. iii. 13, 14° Thus David, Out of my poverty I have given, &e. 
1 Chron. xxix. 3,17, 18. It is asure way never to be deceived in lighter 
strokes of the Spirit, to be thankful for any, but to be content with no 
measure of it. And this cuts the thread of difference, between a superficial 
lighter stroke of the Spirit, and that which is sound.” 


Secr. XI. 


Tress forwards ; as is evident by the apostle’s words, 

hil. ii. 13-15. “ Forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark. Let us therefore, as 
many as be perfect, be thus minded.” 

The reasons of it are, that the more persons have of holy 
affections, the more they have of that spiritual taste which 
I have spoken of elsewhere; whereby they perceive the 
excellency, and relish the divine sweetness, of holiness. 
And the more grace they have, while in this state of im- 
perfection, the more they see their imperfection and empti- 
ness, and distance from what ought to be; and so the more 
do they see their need of grace; as I showed at large be- 
fore, when speaking of the nature of evangelical humili- 
ation. And besides, grace, as long as it is imperfect, is of 
a growing nature, and in a growing state. And we see it 
to be so with all living things, that while they are ina state 
of imperfection, and in their growing state, their nature 
seeks after growth; and so much the more, as they are 
more healthy and prosperous. Therefore the cry of every 
true grace, is like that cry of true faith, Mark ix. 24. 
“ Lord, I believe, help thou my unbelief.” And the greater 
spiritual discoveries and affections the true Christian has, 
the more does he become an earnest supplicant for grace, 
and spiritual food, that he may grow; and the more earnest- 
ly does he pursue after it, in the use of proper means and 
endeavours ; for true and gracious longings after holiness, 
are no idle ineffectual desires. 

But here some may object, How is this consistent with 
what all allow, that spiritual enjoyments are of a soul-satis- 
fying nature? 

I answer, Its being so will appear to be not at all incon- 
sistent with what has been said, if it be considered in what 
manner spiritual enjovments are said to be of a soul-satis- 
fying nature. Certainly they are not of a cloying nature, 
so that he who has any thing of them, though but ina very 
imperfect degree, desires no more. But spiritual enjoy- 
ments are of a soul-satisfying nature in the following re- 
spects. 1. Thev in their kind and nature, are fully adapt- 
ed to the nature, capacity, and need of the soul of man. 
So that those who find them, desire no other kind of enjoy- 
ments; they sit down fully contented with that kind of 
happiness which they have, desiring no change, nor inclin- 
ing to wander about any more, saying, Who will show us 
any good? the soul is never cloved, never weary ; but per- 
petuallv giving up itself, with all its powers, to this happi- 
ness. But not that those who have something of this hap- 

iness, desire no more of the same. 2. They are satisfy- 
ing also in this respect, that they answer the expectation of 
the appetite. When the appetite is high to any thing, the 
expectation is consequently so. Appetite to a particular 
object, implies expectation in its nature. This expectation 
is not satisfied by worldly enjovments; the man expected 
to have a great accession of happiness, but he is disap- 
pointed. But it is not so with spiritual enjovments ; they 
fully answer and satisfy the expectation. 3. The gratifica- 
tion and pleasure of spiritual enjoyments is permanent. 
Tt is not so with worldly enjoyments. They in a sense 
satisfy particular appetites; but the appetite in being sa- 


* “ Tt is usual to see a false heart most diligent in seeking: the Jord, when 
he has been worst, and most careless when it is best. Heuce many at first 
conversion, sought the Lord earnestly: afterwards affections and endea- 
vours die; that now they are good as the word can make them.-- An hypo- 
crite’s last end is to satisfy himself: hence he hasenough. A saint's is to 
satisfy Christ: hence he never has enough.” Shepard's Parable, Part L. 


«* Many a man, it may be, may say, I have nothing in myself, and all is 
in Christ ; and comfort himself there; and so falls asleep. ands off! and 
touch not this ark, lest the Lord slay thee: a Christ of clouts would serve 
your turn as well.’ Ibid. p. 71. 

“An hypocrite’s light goes out, and grows not. Hence many ancient 
standers take a a comfort from their first work, and droop when in old 
age.” Ibid. p. 77. 

“And p. 93, 94. Mr. Shepard, mentioning the characters of those that have 
a dead hope, says, ‘‘ They that content themselves with any measure_of 
holiness and grace, they look not for Christ's coming and company. For 
saints that do look for him, though they have not that holiness and grace 
they would have, yet they rest not satisfied with any measure ; 1 John iii. 
3. * He that hath this hope, purifieth himself as he is pure.’"-—That saints con- 
tent not themselves with any dressings, until made glorious, and so fit for 
fellowship with that spouse—When a man leaves not, until he gets such a 
measure of faith and grace, and now when he has got this, contents him- 
self with this, as a good sign that he shall be saved, he locks not for Christ. 
Or when men are heavily laden with sin; then close with Christ; and then are 
comforted, sealed, and have joy that fills them ; and now the work is done. 
— And when men shal! not content themselves with any measure ; but wish 
they had more, if grace would grow, while they tell clocks and sit idle; 
and so God must do all: but do not purge themselves, and make work of it.” 
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tisfied, is glutted, and then the pleasure is over: and as 
soon as that is over, the general appetite of human nature 
afier happiness returns; but is empty, and without any 
thing to satisfy it. So that the glutting of a particular ap- 
petite, does but take away from, and leave empty, the 
general thirst of nature. 4. Spiritual good is satisfying, 
as there is enough in it to ane the soul, as to the degree, 
if obstacles were but removed, and the enjoying faculty 
duly applied. There is room enough here for the soul to 
extend itself; here is an infinite ocean. If men be not 
satisfied here, as to degree of happiness, the cause is 
with themselves; it is because they do not open their 
months wide enough. 

But these things do not argue that a soul has no appetite 
excited after more of the same, when it has tasted a little; 
or that the appetite will not increase, until it comes to 
fulness of enjoyment: as bodies attracted to the earth, 
tend to it more strongly, the nearer they come to the 
attracting body, and are not at rest out of the centre. Spi- 
ritual good is of a satisfying nature; and for that very 
reason, the soul that tastes, and knows its nature, will 
thirst after it, and a fulness of it, that it may be satisfied. 
And the more one experiences and knows this excellent, 
unparalleled, exquisite, and satisfying sweetness, the more 
earnestly will he hunger and thirst for more, until he comes 
to perfection. And therefore this is the nature of spiritual 
affections, that the greater they be, the greater the appetite 
and longing is, after grace and holiness. 

But with those joys, and other religious affections, that 
are false and counterfeit, it is otherwise. If before there was 
a great desire, of some sort, after grace; as these affections 
rise, that desire ceases, or is abated. It may be before, 
while the man was under legal convictions, and much 
afraid of hell, he earnestly longed that he might obtain 
spiritual light in his understanding, faith in Christ, and 
love to God: but now, when these false affections deceive 
him, and make him confident that he is converted, and his 
state good, there are no more earnest longings after light and 
grace; for his end is answered ; he is confident that his 
sins are forgiven him, and that he shall go to heaven ; and 
so he is satisfied. And especially when false affections 
are raised very high, do they put an end to longings after 
grace and holiness. The man now is far from appearing 
to himself a poor empty creature; on the contrary, he is 
rich, and increased with goods, and hardly conceives of 
any thing more excellent, than what he has already attained. 

Hence there is an end to many persons’ earnestness in 
seeking, after they have once obtained that which they call 
their conversion; or at least, after they have had those 
high affections, that make them fully confident of it. Be- 
fore, while they looked upon themselves as in a state of 
nature, they were engaged in seeking after God and Christ, 
and cried earnestly for grace, and strove in the use of 
means: but now they act as though they thought their 
work was done; they live upon their first work, or some 
high past experiences ; and there is an end to their crying, 
and striving after God and grace.* Whereas the holy 
principles that actuate a true saint, have a far more power- 
ful influence to stir him up to earnestness in seeking God 


Again, p. 109. ‘* There is never a hypocrite living, but closeth with 
Christ for his own ends: for he cannot work beyond his principle. Now 
when men have served their own turns out of another man, away they go, 
and keep that which they have. An hypocrite closeth with Christ, as a 
man with a rich shop; he will not be at cost to buy all the shop, but so 
much as serves his turn. Commonly men in horror, seek so much of Christ 
as will ease them; and hence profess, and hence seek for so much of Christ 
as will credit them ; and hence their desires after Christ are soon satisfied. 
Appetitus finis est infinitus.” oe é 

“ Woe to thee that canst paint such a Christ in thy head, and receive such 
a Christ into thy heart, as must be a pander to your sloth. The Lord will 
revenge this wrong done to his glory, with greater sorrows than ever any 
felt: to make Christ not only meat and drink to feed, but clothes to cover 
your sloth—Why what can we do? what can we do?—Why as the first 
Adam conveys not only guilt, but power; so the second conveys beth 
righteousness and strength.” Ibid, p. 158. ; 

** When the Lord hath given some light and affection, and some comfort 
and some reformation, now a man grows full here. Saints do for God; and 
carnal hearts do something too; but a little fills them, and quiets them, 
and so damns them. And hence men at the first work upon them, are very 
diligent in the use of means; but after that, they be brought to neglect prayer, 
sleep out sermons, and to be careless, sapless, lifeless.’ Ibid. p. 210. 

“Tt is an argument of want of grace, when a man saith to himself, as 
the glutton said to his soul, ‘* Take thy rest, for thou hast goods laid up for 
many years.”’ So thou hast repentance and grace, and peace enough for 
many years: and hence the soul takes its rest, grows sluggish and negli- 
gent. Oh, if you die in this case, this night thy soul will be taken away to 
hell.” Ibid. p. 227, 
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and holiness, than servile fear. Hence seeking God is 
spoken of as one of the distinguishing characters of the 
saints ; and those that seck God, is one of the names by 
which the godly are called in Scripture: Ps. xxiv. 6. 
“ This is the generation of them that seek him, that seek thy 
face, O Jacob.” Ps. Lxix. 6. ‘ Let not those that seek thee, 
be confounded for my sake.” Ver. 32. “ The humble shall 
see this, and be glad; and your heart shall live that seek 
God.” And lxx. 4. “ Let all those that seek thee, rejoice, 
and be glad in thee: and let such as love thy salvation say 
continually, The Lord be magnified.” And the Scriptures 
every where represent the seeking, striving, and labour of a 
Christian, as being chiefly af/er his conversion, and his con- 
version as being but the beginning of his work. And 
almost all that is said in the New Testament, of men’s watch- 
ing, giving earnest heed to themselves, running the race that 
is set before them, striving and agonizing, wrestling not with 
flesh and blood, but principalities and powers, fighting, 
putting on the whole armour of God, and standing, having 
done all to stand, pressing forward, reaching forth, con- 
tinuing instant in prayer, crying to God day and night; I 
say, almost all that is said in the New Testament of these 
things, is spoken of and directed to the saints. Where 
these things are applied to sinners’ seeking conversion once, 
they are spoken of the saints’ prosecution of the great busi- 
ness of las high calling ten times. But many in these 
days have got into a strange anti-scriptural way, of having 
all their striving and wrestling over before they are con- 
verted ; and so Raving an easy time of it afterwards, to sit 
down and enjoy their sloth and indolence; as those that 
now have a supply of their wants, and are become rich and 
full. But when the Lord fil/s the hungry with good things, 
these rich are like to be sent away empty, Luke 1. 53. 

But doubtless there are some hypocrites, that have only 
false affections, who will think they are able to stand this 
trial; and will readily say, that they desire not to rest 
satisfied with past attainments, but to be pressing forward ; 
they desire more, they long after God and Christ, desire 
more holiness, and seek it. But the truth is, their desires 
are not properly the desires of appetite after holiness, fur 
its own sake, or for its moral excellency and holy sweet- 
ness; but only for by-ends. They long after clearer dis- 
coveries, that they may be better satisfied about the state 
of their souls ; or because in great discoveries self is grati- 
fied, in being made so much of by God, and so exalted 
above others ; they long to ¢as’e the love of God, (as they 
call it,) rather than to have more love to God. Or, it may 
be, they have a kind of forced, fancied, or made longings ; 
because they think they must long for more grace, other- 
wise it will be a dark sign upon them. But such things as 
these are far different from the natural, and as it were 
necessary, appetite and thirsting of the new man after God 
and holiness. There is an inward burning desire that a 
saint has after holiness, as natural to the new creature, as 
vital heat is to the body. There is a holy breathing and 
panting after the Spirit of God to increase holiness, as 


* “ He that pretends to godliness, and turns aside to crooked ways, is an 
hypocrite : for those that are really godly, do live in a way of obedience ; 
Psal. exix. 1,2, 3. ‘Blessed are the undefiled in the way, that walk in the 
law of the Lord.—They also do iniquity.” Lukei. 6. ‘* They were both 
righteous before God, walking in all the commandments of the Lord 
biameless.” But such as live in ways of sin, are dissemblers: for all such 
will be rejected in' the day of judgment; Matth. vii. 23. “ Depart from me 
ye that work iniquity”. The like we have Luke xiii. 27. If men live ina 
way of disobedience, they do not love God; for love will make men keep 
God's commandments; [ John v. 3. ‘ Herein is love, that we keep his 
commandments: and his commandments are not grievous.” If men live 
in a way of disobedience, they have nota spirit of faith ; for faith sanctifies 
men; Acts xxvi. 18. * Sanctified by faith that isin me.” If men live in a 
way of disobedience, they are not Christ’s sheep; for his sheep hear his 
voice; Jobn x. 27, Men that live in a way of disobedience are not born of 
God; | John iii. 9. ‘* He that is born of God, sinneth not.” Men that live 
in a way of disobedience are the servants of sin; John viii. 34, ‘* He that 
committeth sin, is the servant of sin.”"—A course of external sin is an evi- 
dence of hypocrisy ; whether it be a sin of omission or commission.—If men 
live in the neglect of known duties, or in the practice of known evils, that 
will be their condemnation; let the sin be what it will; letit be profaneness, 
uncleanness, lying, or injustice.—If men allow themselves in malice, envy, 
wanton thoughts, profane thoughts, that will condemn them; though those 
corruptions do not break out in any scandalous way. These thoughts are 
an evidence of a rotten heart; Tit. iii. 3. ‘* We ourselves were sometimes 
foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in 
malice and envy, hateful, and hating one another.” If a man allows him- 
self, though he thinks he doth not, in malice and envy, he is an hypocrite : 
though his conscience disallows it, yet if his heart allows it, he is no saint.— 
Some make pretences to godliness, whereby they do not only deceive others, 
but (which is a great deal worse) deceive themselves also: but this will 
condemn them, that they live in a course of sin, and so must go with un- 
godly men ;_Ps. exxv. 5. “ As for such as turn aside unto their crooked ways, 
the Lord will lead them forth with the workers of iniquity.’ If there be a 
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natural to a holy nature, as breathing is to a living body. 
And holiness or sanctification is more directly the object 
of it, than any manifestation of God’s love and favour. 
This is the meat and drink that is the object of the spiritual 
appetite; John iv. 34. “ My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to finish his work.” Where we read in 
Scripture of the desires, longings, and thirstings of the 
saints, righteousness and God’s laws are much more fre- 
quently mentioned, as the object of them, than any thing 
else. The saints desire the sincere milk of the word, not so 
much to testify God’s love to them, as that they may grow 
thereby in holiness. I have shown before, that holiness is 
that good which is the immediate object of a spiritual taste. 
But undoubtedly the same sweetness that is the chief 
object of a spiritual taste, is also the chief object of a 
spiritual appetite. Grace is the godly man’s treasure ; 
Isa. xxxili. 6. “ The fear of the Lord is his treasure.” 
Godliness is the gain of which he is covetous, 1 Tim. vi. 
6. Hypocrites long for discoveries, more for the present 
comfort of the discovery, and the high manifestation of 
God’s love in it, than for any sanctifying influence of it. 
But neither a longing after great discoveries, or after great 
tastes of the love of God, nor longing to be in heaven, nor 
longing to die, are in any measure so distinguishing marks 
of true saints, as longing after a more holy heart, and living 
a more holy life. 


SECT. XII. 


Gracious and holy affections have their exercise and fiwt 
in christian practice. 


I mean, they have that influence and power upon him 
who is the snbject of them, that they cause that a practice, 
which is universally conformed to, and directed by chris- 
tian rules, should be the practice and business of his life. 

This implies three things; 1. That his behaviour or 
practice in the world, be universally conformed to and 
directed by christian rules. 2. That he makes a business 
of such a holy practice above all things ; that it be a busi- 
ness which he is chiefly engaged in, and devoted to, and 
pursues with highest earnestness and diligence; so that he 
may be said to make this practice of religion eminently 
his work and business—And, 3. That he persists in it to 
the end of life: so that it may be said, not only to he his 
business at certain seasons, the business of Sabbath-days, 
or certain extraordinary times, or the business of a month, 
or a year, or of seven years, or his business under certain 
circumstances ; but the business of his life; it being that 
business which he perseveres in through all changes, and 
under all trials, as long as he lives. The necessity of each 
of these, in all true Christians, is most clearly and fully 
taught in the word of God. 

1. Itis necessary that men should be universally obedient :* 
1 John iii. 3, &c. “ Every man that hath this hope in him, 
purifieth himself, even as he is’ pure.—And ye know that 


great change in a man’s carriage, and he be reformed in several particulars, 
yet if there be one evil way, the man is an ungodly man; where there is 
pty there is universal obedience. A man may have great infirmities, yet 
ea godly man. So it was with Lot, David, and Peter: but ifhe lives in a 
way of sin, he does not render his godliness only suspicious, but it is full 
evidence agairf&t him. Men that are godly have respect to all God's com- 
mandments, Psal. exix. 6. There be a great many commands, and if there be 
one of them that a man has not respect unto, he will be put to shame ano- 
ther day. If a man lives in one evil way, he is not subject to God's autho- 
rity : but then he lives in rebellion ; and that will take off all his pleas, and 
at once cut off all his pretences; and he will be condemned in the day of 
jecgment- One way of sin is exception enough against the man’s salvation. 
hough the sin that he livesin be but small: such persons will not be guilty 
of perjury, stealing, drunkenness, fornication ; they look upon them to be 
heinous things, and they are afraid of them; but they do not much matter 
it, if they oppress a little in a bargain, if they commend a thing too much 
when they are about to sell it, if they break a promise, if they spend the 
Sabbath unprofitably, if they neglect secret prayer, if they talk rudely and 
reproach others; they think these are but small things .,if they can keep 
clear of great transgressions, they hope that God will not insist upon small 
things.—But indeed all the commands of God are established b divine au- 
thority : a small shot may kill a man, as well as a cannon bul et: a small 
leak may sink a ship, If a man lives in small sins, that shows he has no love 
to God, no sincere care to please and honour God. Little sins are ofa damn- 
ing nature, as well as great: if they do not deserve so much punishment as 
greater, yet oy do deserve damnation. There is contempt of God in all 
sins; Matt. v. 19. * He that shall break one of the least of these commands, 
and shall tench men so, shall be cailed the least in the kingdom of God.” 
Prov. xix. 16, * He that keepeth the commandment, keepeth his own soul; 
but he that despiseth his ways shall die.” If a man says, this is a great 
command, and so lays weight on it. and another is a little commandment, 
and so does not regard it, but wih allow himself to break it, he is in a 
perishing condition.” —Stoddard's Way to Know Sincerity and Hypocrisy. 
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he was manifested to take away our sins; and in him is no 
sin. Whosoever abideth in him, sinneth not: whosoever 
sinneth, hath not seen him, neither known him.—He that 
doth righteousness, is righteous, even as he is righteous : 


he that committeth sin, is of the devil. Chap. v. 18. We . 


know that whosoever is born of God, sinneth not, but he 
that is begotten of God, keepeth himself, and that wicked 


one toucheth bim not.” John xv. 14. “ Ye are my friends | 


if ve do whatsoever I command you.” James ii. 10. 
“ Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all.” 1 Cor. vi. 9. “ Know ye 
net that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God? Be not deceived : neither fornicators, nor idolaters, 
&c. shall inherit the kingdom of God.” Gal. v. 19, 20. 
“ Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these, 
adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, envy- 
ings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like: of 
the which I tell you before, as I have also told you 
in time past, that they which do such things, shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God.” Which is as much as to 
say, they that do any sort of wickedness. Job xxxi. 3—7. 
“ Ts not destruction to the wicked ¢ and a strange punish- 
ment to the workers of iniquity? Doth not he see my 
ways, and count all my steps? Let me be weighed in an 
even balance, that God may know mine integrity. If my 
step hath turned out of the way, and mine heart walked 
after mine eyes, and if any blot hath cleaved to my hands,” 
&e. Ezek. xxxiii. 15. “If he walk in the statutes of life, 
without committing iniquity, he shall surely live.” If one 
member only be corrupt, and we do not cut it off, it will 
carry the whole body to hell, Matt. v. 29,30. Saul was 
commanded to slay all God’s enemies, the Amalekites ; 
and he slew all but Agag, and the saving him alive proved 
his ruin. Caleb and Joshua entered into God’s promised 
rest, because they wholly followed the Lord, (Numb. xiv. 
24. and xxxii. 11,12. Deut. i.36. Josh. xiv. 6, 8, 9, 14.) 
Naaman’s hypocrisy appeared in that—however he seemed 
to be greatly affected with gratitude to God for healing his 
leprosy, and engaged to serve him, yet—in one thing he 
desired to be excused. And Herod, though he feared 
John, observed him, heard him gladly, and did many 
things ; yet was condemned, in that in one thing he would 
not hearken to him, even in parting with his beloved Hero- 
dias. So that it is necessary that men should part with 
their dearest iniquities, which are as their right hand and 
right eyes; sins that most easily beset them, and to which 
they are most exposed by their natural inclinations, evil 
customs, or particular circumstances, as well as others. 
As Joseph would not make known himself to his brethren 
who had so!d him, until Benjamin the beloved child of the 
family was delivered up; no more will Christ reveal his 
love to us, until we part with our dearest lusts, and until 
we are brought to comply with the most difficult duties, 
and those: to which we have the greatest aversion. 

And it is of importance to observe, that in order to a 
man’s being universally obedient, his obedience must not 
only consist in negatives, or in universally avoiding wicked 
practices ; but he must also be universal in the positives of 
religion. Sins of omission are as much breaches of God’s 
commands, as sins of commission. Christ, in Matt. xxv. 
represents those on the left hand, as being condemned and 
cursed to everlasting fire, for sins of omission, I was an 
hungred, and ye guve me no meat, §c. A man therefore 
cannot be said to be universally obedient, and of a chris- 
tian conversation, only because he is no thief, oppressor, 
fraudulent person, drunkard, tavern-haunter, whore-master, 
rioter, night-walker, nor unclean, profane in his language, 
slanderer, liar, furious, malicious, nor reviler. He is falsely 
said to be of a conversation becoming the gospel, who 


goes thus far, and no farther; but, in order to this, it is | 


necessary that he should also be of a serious, religious, 
devout, humble, meek, forgiving, peaceful, respectful, con- 
descending, benevolent, merciful, charitable, and beneficent 
walk and conversation. Without such things as these, he 
does not obey the laws of Christ, laws that he and his 
apostles abundantly insist on, as of greatest importance 
and necessity. 


* Deut. v. 29. Deut. xxxii. 18, 19, 20. 1 Chron. xxviii. 9, Psal. Ixxviii. 7, 
8, 10, il, 35, 36, 37, 41, 42, 56, &c. Psal. evi. 3, 12—15. Psal. exxy. 4, 5. 
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2. In order to men’s being true Christians, it is necessary 
that they prosecute the business of religion, and the service 
of God, with great earnestness and diligence, as the work 
to which they devote themselves, and make the main busi- 
ness of their lives. All Christ’s peculiar people, not only 
do good works, but are zealous of good works, Tit. ii. 14. 
No man can do the service of two masters at once. They 
who are God’s true servants, give up themselves to his 
service, and make it as it were their whole work, therein 
employing their whole hearts, and the chief of their 
strength; Phil. iii. 13. “ This one thing I do.” Christians 
in their effectual calling, are not called to idleness, but to 
labour in God’s vineyard, and spend their day in doing a 
great and laborious service. All true Christians complv 
with this call, (as is implied in its being an effectual call,) 
and do the work of Christians; which is every where in 
the New Testament compared to those exercises, wherein 
men are wont to exert their strength with the greatest ear- 
nestness, as running, wrestling, fighting. All true Chris- 
tians are good and faithful soldiers of Jesus Christ, and 


Sight the good fight of faith: for none but those who do 


so, ever lay hold on eternal life. Those who fight as those 
who beat the air, never win the crown of victory. They 
that run in a race, run all; but one wins the prize: and 
they that are slack and negligent in their course, do not so 
run, as that they may obtain. The kingdom of heaven is 
not to be taken but by violence. Without earnestness 
there is no getting along in that narrow way that leads to 
life; and so no arriving at that state of glorious life and 
happiness to which it leads. Without earnest labour, 
there is no ascending the steep and high hill of Zion; and 
so no arriving at the heavenly city on the top of it. With- 
out a constant laboriousness, there is no stemming the 
swift stream in which we swim, so as ever to come to that 
fountain of water of life, that is at the head of it. There 
is need that we should watch and pray always, in order to 
our escaping those dreadful things that are coming on the 
ungodly, and our being counted worthy to stand befo:e the 
Son of man. ‘There is need of our putting on the whole 
armour of God, and doing all to stand, in order to our 
avoiding a total overthrow, and being utterly destroyed by 
the fiery darts of the devil. There is need that we should 


forget the things that are behind, and be reaching forth to 


the things that are before, and pressing towards the mark, 


for the prize of the high calling of God, in Christ Jesus 


our Lord, in order to our obtaining that prize. Slothful- 
ness in the service of God, in his professed servants, is as 
damning as open rebellion: for the slothful servant isa 
wicked servant, and shall be cast into outer darkness, 
among God’s open enemies, Matt. xxv. 26, 30. They 
that are slothful, are not followers of them, who through 
fuith and patience inherit the promies; Heb. vi. 11, 12. 


“« And we desire that every one of you do show the same 


diligence, to the full assurance of hope unto the end: that 
ye be not slothful, but followers of them, who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises.” And all they 
who follow that cloud of witnesses who are gone before to 
heaven, do lay aside every weight, and the sin that easily 
Lesets them, and run with patience the race that is set before 
them, Heb. xii. 1. That true faith by which persons rely 
on the righteousness of Christ and the work he hath done 
for them, and truly feed and live upon him, is evermore 
accompanied with a spirit of earnestness in the christian 
work and course. Which was typified of old, by the 
manner of the children of Israel’s feeding on the paschal 
lamb; Exod. xii. 11. “ And thus shall ye eat it, with your 
loins girded, your shoes on your feet, and your staff in 
sour hand: and ye shall eat it in haste; it is the Lord’s 
passover.” , Tan y 

3. Every true Christian perseveres in this way of uni- 
versal obedience, diligent and earnest service of God, 
through all the various kinds of trials that he meets with, 
to the end of life. That all true saints, all who obtain 
eternal life, do thus persevere in the practice of religion, 
and the service of God, is a doctrine so abundantly taught 
in the Scripture, that particularly to rehearse all the texts 
which imply it would be endless. 1 shall content myself 
with referring to some in the margin.* 


Prov. xxvi. 1]. Isa. Ixiv. 5. Jer. xvii. 13. Ezek. iii. 20. and xviii. 24. and 
xxxiii, 12, 13. Matt. x. 22. and xiii. 4-8. with verses 19— 23, and xxv 8 
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But that in persevering obedience, which is chiefly in- 
sisted on in the Scripture, as a special note of the truth of 
grace, is the continuance of professors in the practice of 
their duty, and being stedfast in a holy walk, through the 
various ériads that they meet with. _ 

By ¢rials here I mean, those things which a professor 
meets with in his course, that especially render his con- 
tinuance in dutv, and faithfulness to God, difficult to 
nature. These things are called in Scripture bv the name 
of trials, or temptations, which are words of the same 
signification. These are of various kinds: there are many 
things that render continuance in the way of duty difficult, 
by their tendency to cherish and foment, or to stir up and 
provoke, lusts and corruptions. Many things make it hard 
to continue in the way of duty, by their being of an al- 
luring nature, and having a tendency to entice persons to 
sin; or by their tendency to take off restraints, and em- 
bolden them in iniquity. Other things are trials of the 
soundness and stedfastness of professors, by their tendency 
to make their duty appear terrible to them, and so to drive 
them from it: such as the sufferings to which their duty 
will expose them; pain, ill-will, contempt, and reproach, 
or loss of outward possessions and comforts. If persons, 
after they have made a profession of religion, live any con- 
siderable time in this world, which is so full of changes, 
and so full of evil, it cannot be otherwise, than that they 
shonld meet with many trials of their sincerity and sted- 
fastness. And besides, it is God’s providential manner, 
to bring trials on his professing friends and servants de- 
signedly, that he may manifest them; and may exhibit 
sufficient matter of conviction of the state in which they 
are to their own consciences ; and oftentimes, to the world. 
This appears by innumerable scriptures ; some are referred 
to in the margin.* 

True saints may be guilty of some kinds and degrees of 
backsliding, may be foiled by particular temptations, and 
fall into sin, yea, great sins: but they can never fall awav 
so as to grow weary of religion and the service of God, 
and habitually to dislike and neglect it, either on its own 
account, or on account of the difficulties that attend it; 
as is evident by Gal. vi. 9. Rom. ii. 7. Heb. x. 36. Isa. 
xlili. 22. Mal.i.13. They can never backslide so as to 
continue no longer in a way of universal obedience ; or so, 
that it shall cease to be their manner to observe all the 
rules of Christianity, and do all duties required, even the 
most difficult, and in the most difficult circumstances.+ 
This is abundantly manifest by the things observed al- 
ready. Nor can they ever fall away, so as habitually to 
be more engazed in other things than in the business of 
religion : or so that it shonld become their way and man- 
ner to serve something else more than God; or so as 
statedly to cease to serve God, with such earnestness and 
diligence, as still to be habitnally devoted and given up to 
the business of religion; unless those words of Christ can 
fall to the ground, Ye cannot serve two masters; and 
those of the apostle, He that will be a, friend of the world, 


and xxiv. 12,13. Luke ix. 62. and xii. 35, &e. and xxii. 28, and xvii. 32. John 
viii_30, 31. and xv. 6,7, 8,10, 16. Rom. ii. 7. and xi. 22. Col. i. 22, 23, Heb. 
iii. 6, 12, 14. and vi. 11, 12, and x. 35, &c. Jamesi. 25. Rev. ii. 13,26. and ii, 
10. 1 Tim. ii. 15. 2 Tim. iv, 4—8. 

* Gen. xxii.1. Exod. xv. 25. and xvi. 4, Deut. viii. 2, 15,16. and xiii, 
3. Judg. ii, 22. and iii. 1,4. Job xxiii. 10. Psal. Ixvi. 10,11. Ezek. iii, 20. 
Dan. xii. 10, Zech. xiii. 9. Matt. viii. 19, 20. and xviii. 21,22. Luke i. 35. 
1 Cor. xi. 19. 2 Cor. viii. 8. Jam.i.12. 1 Pet. iv. 12. 1 John ii. i9. Heb. 
xi. 17. Rev. iii. 10. 

t “ One way of sin is exception enough against men's salvation, though 
their temptations be great. Some persons delight in iniquity ; they take 
pleasure in rudeness, and intemperate practices: but there be others, that 
do not delight in sin; when they can handsomely avoid it, they do not 
choose it; except they be under some great necessity, they will not do it. 
They are afraid to sin; they think it is dangerous, and have some care to 
avoid it: butsometimes they force themselves to sin; they are reduced to 
difficulties, and cannot tell how well to avoid it; it is a dangerous thing not 
to do it, If Naaman do not bow himself in the house of Rimmon, the king 
will be in a rage with him, take away his office, it may be take away his 
life, and so he complies; 2 Kings v. 18.—So Jeroboam forced himself to set 
up the calves at Dan and Bethel: he thought that if the people went up 
to Jerusalem to worship, they would return to Rehoboam, and kill him ; 
therefore he must think of some expedient to deliver himself in this strait ; 
1 Kings xii. 27, 28. He was driven by appearing necessity to take this 
wicked course.— So the stony-ground hearers were willing to retain the pro- 
fession of the true religion; but the case was such, that they thought they 
could not well do it; Matt. xiii. 21. ““ When tribulation or persecution ariseth 
because of the word, by and by he is offended." So Achan and Gehazi had 
singular opportunities to get an estate: if they live twenty years they are 
not like to have such an advantage ; and they force themselves to borrow a 
point, and break the law of God. They lay a necessity on estate, and 
liberty, and life, but not upon obedience. ° If a man be willing to serve God 
in ordinary cases, but excuse himself when there be great difficulties, he is 
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is the enemy of God; and unless _a saint can change his 
God, and yet bea true saint. Nor can a true saint ever 
fall away so, that ordinarily there shall be no remarkable 
difference in his walk and behaviour since his conversion, 
from what was before. They who are truly converted are 
new men, new creatures ; new, not only within, but with- 
out; they are sanctified throughout, in spirit, soul, and 
body ; old things are passed away, all things are become 
new. They have new hearts, new eyes, new ears, new 
tongues, new hands, new feet; 7. e. a new conversation 
and practice; they walk in newness of life, and continue 
to do so to the end of life. And they that fall away, show 
visibly that they never were risen with Christ.{| And 
especially when men’s opinion of their being converted, 
and so in a safe estate, is the very cause of their failure, 
it is a most evident sign of their hypocrisy.§ And this is 
the case, whether their falling away be into their former 
sins, or into some new kind of wickedness, having the 
corruption of nature only turned into a new channel, in- 
stead of its being mortified. As when persons that think 
themselves converted, though they do not return to former 
profaneness and lewdness ; yet from the high opinion they 
have of their experiences, graces, and privileges, gradually 
settle more and more in a self-righteous and spiritually 
proud temper of mind, and in such a manner of beha- 
viour and conversation, as naturally arises therefrom, 
When it is thus with men, however far they may seem to 
be from their former evil practices, this alone is enough to 
condemn them, and may render their last state far worse 
than the first. For this seems to be the very case of the 
Jews of that generation of whom Christ speaks, Matt. xii. 
43—45. Thev had been awakened by John the Baptist’s 
preaching, and brought to a reformation of their former 
licentious courses, whereby the unclean spirit was as it 
were turned out, and the house swept and garnished ; vet 
being empty of God and of grace, full of themselves, and 
exalted in an exceeding high opinion of their own right- 
eousness and eminent holiness, they became habituated to 
an answerably self-exalting behaviour. They changed the 
sins of publicans and harlots, for those of the Pharisees ; 
and in the issue, had seven devils worse than the first. 

Thus I have explained what exercise and fruit I mean, 
when I say, that gracious affections have their exercise 
and fruit in christian practice. The reason why gracious 
affections have such a tendency and effect, appears from 
many things that have already been observed in the pre- 
ceding parts of this discourse. 

The reason of it appears particularly from this, that 
graciqus affections arise from those operations and influ- 
ences which are spiritual, and that the inward principle 
from whence they flow, is something divine, a communi- 
cation of God, a participation of the divine nature, Christ 
living in the heart, the Holy Spirit dwelling there, in union 
with the faculties of the soul, as an internal vital princi- 
ple, exerting his own proper nature in the exercise of 
those faculties. This is sufficient to show us why true 


not godly. It isa small matter to serve God when men have no temptation ; 
but Lot was holy in Sodom, Noah was righteous in the old world. Temp- 
tations try men, but they do not force men to sin: and grace will establish 
the heart in a day of temptation._They are blessed that do endure temp- 
tation, James i. 12. But they are cursed that fall away in a day of temp- 
tation.” Stoddard’s Way to know Sincerity and Hypocrisy. 

t “ Hence we learn what verdict to pass and give in concerning those 
men that decay and fall off from the Lord. They never had oil in the ves- 
sel; never had a dram of grace in their heart. Thus 1 John ii. 19. If they 
had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us.” It seems 
they were such men, which were so eminent and excellent, as that there 
were no brands nor marks upon them, to give notice to the churches, that 
they were marked out for apostacy ; but were only discovered to be un- 
sound, by their apostacy ; and this was argument good enough.” Shepard's 
Parable, Part I. p. 226. 

§ “When a man’s rising is the cause of his fall, or seals a man up in his 
fall, or at least the cause through his corruption. Ex, Gr. Time was, a man 
lived a loose, careless, carnal life ; by the ministry of some word, or read- 
ing of some book, or speaking with some friend, he comes to be convinced 
of his misery and woful condition, and sees no good nor grace in himself; 
he hath been even hitherto deceived: at last he comes to get some light, 
some taste, some sorrows, some heart to use the means, some comfort and 
mercy, and hope of life: and when it is thus with him, now he falls; he 
grows full and falls; and this rising is the cause of his fall; his light is 
darkness and death to him; and grows to a form of knowledge; his rising 
makes him fall to formality, and then to profaneness ; and so his tasting sa- 
tisfies him ; his sorrows empty his heart of sorrows for sin 3. and his sorrows 
for his falls harden his heart in his falls; and all the means of recovering 
him harden him.—Look as it is in diseases; if the physic and meat turn to be 
poison, then there is no hope of recovery ; a manis sick to death now. The 


saint's little measure makes him forget what is behind.” Shepard's Para- 
bie, Part I. p. 226 
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grace should have such activity, power, and efficacy. No 
wonder that what is divine, is powerful and effectual ; for 
it has omnipotence on its side. If God dwells in the 
heart, and be vitally united to it, he will show that he is a 
God by the efficacy of his operation. Christ is not in the 
heart of a saint as in a sepulchre, as a dead saviour that 
_ does nothing ; but as in his temple, one that is alive from 
the dead. For in the heart where Christ savingly is, there 
he lives, and exerts himself after the power of that endless 
life, that he received at his resurrection. Thus every saint 
who is the subject of the benefit of Christ’s sufferings, is 
made to know and experience the power, of hisresurrection. 
The Spirit of Christ, which is the immediate spring of grace 
in the heart, is all life,all power all act ; 2 Cor. ii. 4.-—“ In 
demonstration of the Spirit, and of power.” 1 Thess. i. 5. 
“* Onr gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in 
power, and in the Holy Ghost.”—1 Cor. iv. 20. “ The 
kingdom of God is not in word, but in power.” Hence 
saving affections, though oftentimes they do not make so 
great a noise and show as others ; yet have in them a se- 
cret solidity, life, and strength, whereby they take hold of 
and carrv away the heart, leading it into a kind of cap- 
tivitv, 2 Cor. x. 5. gaining a full and stedfast determination 
of the will for God and holiness; Psal. ex. 3. “‘ Thy people 
shall be willing in the day of thy power.” And thus-it is 
that holy affections have a governing power in the course 
of a man’s life. A statue may look very much like a real 
man, and a beautiful man; yea it may have, in its appear- 
ance to the eye, the resemblance of a very lively, strong, 
and active man: but yet an inward principle of life and 
strength is wanting; and therefore it does nothing, it 
brings nothing to pass, there is no action or operation to 
answer the show. False discoveries and affections do not 
go deep enough, to reach and govern the spring of men’s 
actions and practice. The seed in the stony ground had 
not deepness of earth ; the root did not go deep enough to 
bring forth fruit. But gracious affections go to the very 
bottom of the heart, and take hold of the very inmost 
springs of life and activity. Herein chiefly appears the 
power of true godliness, viz. in its being effectual in prac- 
tice. And the efficacy of godliness in this respect, is what 
the apostle respects, when he speaks of the power of god- 
liness, 2 Tim. iii. 5. for he there is particularly declaring, 
how some professors of religion would notoriously fail in 
the practice of it, and then the 5th verse observes, that in 
being thus of an unholy practice, they deny the power of 
godliness, though they have the form of it. Indeed the 
power of godliness is exerted in the first place within the 
soul; in the sensible, lively exercise of gracious affections 
there. Yet the principal evidence of this power is in those 
exercises of holy affections that are practical ; conquering 
the will, the lusts, and corruptions of men, and carrying 
them on in the way of holiness, through all temptation, 
difficulty, and opposition. 

Again, the reason why gracious affections have their ex- 
ercise and effect in christian practice, appears from this, that 
the first objective ground of gracious affections, is the tran- 
scendently excellent and amiable nature of divine things, 
as they are in themselves, and not any concewed relation they 
bear to self, or self-interest. This shows why holy affec- 
tions will cause men to be holy in their practice universally. 
What makes men partial in religion is, that thev seek them- 
selves, and not God, in their religion, and close with re- 
ligion, not for its own excellent nature, but only to serve a 
turn. He that closes with religion only to serve a turn, 
will close with no more of it than he imagines serves that 
turn: but he that closes with religion for its own excellent 
and lovely nature, closes with all that has that’ nature: he 
that embraces religion for its own sake, embraces the whole 
of religion. This also shows why gracious affections will 
cause men to practise religion perseveringly, and at all 
times. Religion may alter greatly in process of time, as to 
its consistence with men’s private interest, in many re- 
spects; and therefore he that complies with it only from 
selfish views, is liable, in the changes of time, to forsake 
it: but the excellent nature of religion, as it is in itself, is 
invariable ; it is always the same, at all times, and through 
all changes ; it never alters in any res) ect. 

The reason why gracious affections issue in holy practice, 
also further appears from the kind of excellency which is 
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the foundation of all holy affections, viz. their moral ex- 
cellency, or the beauty of their holiness. No wonder that a 
love to holiness, for holiness’ sake, inclines persons to 
practise holiness, and to practise every thing that is holy. 
Seeing holiness is the main thing that excites, draws, and 
governs all gracious affections, no wonder that all such 
affections tend to holiness. That which men love, they 
desire to have, to be united to, and possessed of. That 
beauty which men delight in, they desire to be adorned 
with. Those acts which men delight in, they necessarily 
incline to do. 

And what has been observed of divine teaching and lead- 
ing of the Spirit of God, shows the reason of this tendency 
of gracious affections to an universally holy practice. For 
as has been observed, the Spirit of God in this his divine 
teaching and leading, gives the soul a natural relish of the 
sweetness of that which is holy, and of every thing that is 
holy, so far as it comes in view, and excites a disrelish and 
disgust of every thing that is unholy. 

The same also appears from what has been observed of 
the nature of that spiritial knowledge, which is the foun- 
dation ofall holy affection, as consisting in a sense und view 
of that evcellency in divine things, which is supreme and 
transcendent. For hereby these things appear above all 
others, worthy to be chosen and adhered to. By the sight 
of the transcendent glory of Christ, tree Christians see him 
worthy to be followed ; and so are powerfully drawn after 
him; they see him worthy that they should forsake all for 
him. By the sight of that superlative amiableness, they are 
thoroughly disposed to be subject to him, and engaged to 
labour with earnestness and activity in his service, and 
made willing to go through all difficulties for his sake. 
And it is the discovery of this divine excellency of Christ, 
that makes them constant to him: for it makes so deep 
an impression upon their minds, that they cannot forget 
him ; they will follow him whithersoever he goes, and it 
iy in vain for any to endeavour to draw them away from 

im. 

The reason of this practical tendency and issue of gra- 
cious affections, further appears, from what has been ob- 
served of such affections being attend:d with a thorough 
conviction of the reality and certainty of divine things. No 
wonder that they who were never thoroughly convinced 
that there is any reality in religion, will never be at the la- 
bour and trouble of such an earnest, universal, and perse- 
vering practice of religion, through all difficulties, self-de- 
nials and sufferings, in a dependence on that, of which 
they are not convinced. But on the other hand, they who 
are thoroughly convinced of the certain truth of those 
things, must needs be governed by them in their practice ; 
for the things revealed in the word of God are so great, and 
so infinitely more important than all others, that it is m- 
consistent with human nature, that a man should fully 
believe their truth, and not be influenced by them above 
all things in his practice. 

Again, the reason of this expression and effect of holy 
affections in the practice, appears from what has been ob- 
served of a change of nature, accompanying such affections. 
Without a change of nature, men’s practice will not be 
thoroughly changed. Until the tree be made good, the 
fruit will not be good. Men do not gather grapes of thorns, 
nor figs of thistles. The swine may be washed, and ap- 
pear clean for a little while, but yet, without a change of 
nature, he will still wallow in the mire. Nature is a more 
powerful principle of action, than any thing that opposes 
it: though it may be violently restrained for a while, it 
will finally overcome that which restrains it. It is like the 
stream of a river, it may be stopped a while with a dam, 
but if nothing be done to dry the fountain, it will not be 
stopped always; it will have a course, either in its old 
channel, or a new one. Nature isa thing more constant 
and permanent, than any of those things that are the foun- 
dation of carnal men’s reformation and righteousness. 
When a natural man denies his lust, lives a strict, religious 
life, and seems humble, painful, and earnest in religion ; it 
is not natural, it is all a force against nature; as when a 
stone is violently thrown upwards. But that force will be 
gradually spent; nature will remain in its full strength, 
and so prevails again, and the stone returns downwards. 
As long as corrupt nature is not mortified, but the princi- 
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ple left whole in a man, it is a vain thing to expect that it 
should not govern. But if the old nature be indeed mor- 
tified, and a new heavenly nature infused ; then may it well 
be expected, that men will walk in newness of life, and 
continue to do so to the end of their days. 

The reason of this practical exercise and effect of holy 
affections, may also be partly seen, from what has been 
said of that spirit of humility, which attends them. Hu- 
mility is that wherein a spirit of obedience much consists. 
A proud spirit is rebellious, but an humble spirit is a. sub- 
missive, obediential spirit. We see among men, that the 
servant who is of a haughty spirit, is not apt in every thing 
to be-submissive and obedient to the will of his master ; 
but it is otherwise with the servant who is of a lowly 
spirit. 

P That lamb-like, dove-like spirit, that has been spoken of, 
which accompanies all gracious affections, fulfils (as the 
apostle observes, Rom. xiii. 8, 9, 10. and Gal. v. 14.) all 
the duties of the second table of the law ; wherein chris- 
tian practice very much consists, and the external practice 
of Christianity. 

And the reason why gracious affections are attended 
with strict, universal, and constant obedience, further, 
appears, from what has been observed of that tenderness of 
spirit, which accompanies the affections of true saints, 
causing in them so quick and lively a sense of pain, 
through the presence of sin, and such a dread of the ap- 
pearance of evil. f : 

One great reason why the christian practice which flows 
from gracious affections, is universal, constant, and perse- 
vering, appears from what has been observed of those 
affections themselves from whence this practice flows, 
being universal and constant, in all kinds of holy exer- 
cises, and towards all objects, in all circumstances, and at 
all seasons, in a beautiful symmetry and proportion. 

And much of the reason why holy affections are ex- 
pressed and manifested in such an earnestness, activity, 
engagedness, and perseverance in holy practice, appears 
from what has been observed, of the spiritual appetite and 
longing after further attainments in religion, which ever- 
more attends true affection, and does not decay, but 
increases as those affections increase. Thus we see how 
the tendency of holy affections to such a christian prac- 
tice as has been explained, appears from each of those 
characteristics of holy affection, before spoken of. 

And this point may be further illustrated and confirmed, 
if it be considered, that the Holy Scriptures abundantly 
place sincerity and soundness in religion, in making a full 
choice of God as our only Lord and portion, forsaking all 
for him, and in a full determination of the will for God 
and Christ, on counting the cost; in our hearts closing 
and complying with the religion of Jesus Christ, with all 
that belongs to it, embracing it with all its difficulties, as 
it were hating our dearest earthly enjoyments, and even 
our own lives, for Christ; giving up ourselves with all 
that we have, wholly, and for ever unto Christ, without 
keeping back any thing, or making any reserve. In one 
word, sincerity consists in the great duty of self-denial for 
Christ; or in denying, i. e. as it were disowning and 
renouncing, ourselves for him, making ourselves nothing 
that he may be all. See the texts to this purpose referred 
to in the margin.* Now surely having a heart to forsake 
all for Christ, tends to actually forsaking all for him, so 
far as there is occasion, and we have the trial. Having a 
heart to deny ourselves for Christ, tends to denying our- 
selves in deed, when Christ and self-interest stand in 
competition. A giving up of ourselves, with all that we 
have, in our hearts, without making any reserve there, 
tends to our behaving ourselves universally as his, as 
subject to his will, and devoted to his ends. Our hearts 
entirely closing with the religion of Jesus, with all that 

* Matt. v. 29, 30. Chap. vi. 24. Chap. viii. 19-22. Chap. iv. 18—22. 
Chap. x, 37, 38, 39. Chap. xiii. 44, 45, 46. Chap. xvi. 24, 25, 26. Chap. 
xviii. 8, 9. Chap. xix. 21, 27, 28, 29. Luke v. 27, 98, Chap. x. 42. 
Chap. xii. 33, 34. Chap. xiv. 16 —20, 25-33, Chap. xvi. 13. Acts iv. 34, 35, 
with Chap. v. 1—I11._ Rom. vi. 3-8. Gal. ii. 20. Chap. vi. 14. Philip. iii. 
7—10. Jam. i. 8,9,10. Chap. iv. 4. 1 Johnii.15, Rev. xiv. 4. Gen, xii. 
J—4, with Heb. xi. 8, 9,10. Gen. xxii. 12. and Heb. xi. 17. Chap. xi. 24 — 


27. Deut. xiii. 6. and es xxxiii. 9, Ruth, i. 6—16. with Psal. xlv. 10, 11. 
and 2 Sam. xv, 19—22. Psal. Ixxxiii. 25. Psal. xvi. 5, 6. Lam. iii, 24, 


Jer. x. 16. 
much is easy ; but to bring your affections into 


t “To profess to know 
subjection, to wrestle with lusts, to cross your wills and yourselves, upon 
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belongs to it, and as attended with all its difficulties, upon 
a deliberate counting of the cost, tends to an universal 
closing with the same in act and deed, and actually goin 
through all the difficulties we meet with in the way o 
religion, and so holding out with patience and persever- 
ance. Pb 

The tendency of grace in the heart to holy practice, is 
very direct, and the connexion most natural, close, and 
necessary. True grace is not an inactive thing; there 1S 
nothing in heaven or earth of a more active nature ; for it 
is life itself, the most active kind, even spiritual and 
divine life. It is no barren thing ; there is nothing in the 
universe that in its nature has a greater tendency to fruit. 
Godliness in the heart has as direct a relation to practice, 
as a fountain has to a stream, or as the luminous nature of 
the sun has to beams sent forth, or as life has to breathing, 
or the beating of the pulse, or any other vital act; oras a 
habit or principle of action has to action: for it is the very 
nature and notion of grace, that it is a principle of holy 
action or practice. Regeneration, which is that work of 
God in which grace is infused, has a direct relation to 
practice ; for it is the very end of it, with a view to which 
the whole work is wrought. All is calculated and framed, 
in this mighty and manifold change wrought in the soul, 
so as directly to tend to this end; Eph. ii. 10. “ For we 
are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works.” Yea it is the very end of the redemption of 
Christ; Tit. ii. 14. “* Who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” 2 Cor. v. 
15. “ He died for all, that they which live, should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him who died 
for them, and rose again.” Heb. ix. 14. “ How much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal 
Spirit, offered himself without spot to God, purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God?” 
Col. i. 21, 22. “ And you that were sometimes alienated, 
and enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath 
he reconciled, in the body of his flesh through death, to 
present you holy and unblamable, and unreprovable in his 
sight.” 1 Pet. i. 18. “ For as much as_ ye know that ye 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and 
gold, from your vain conversation.” Luke i. 74, 75. 
“That he would grant unto us, that we being delivered 
out of the hands of our enemies, might serve him without 
fear, in holiness and righteousness before him, all the days 
of our life.” God often speaks of holy practice, as the 
end of that great typical redemption, the redemption from 
Egyptian bondage; as Exod. iv. 23. “ Let my son go, 
that he may serve me.” (So chap. iv. 23. and vil. 16. and 
vill. 1, 20. and ix. 1,13. and x. 3.) And this is also 
declared to be the end of election; John xv. 16. “ Ye 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained 
you, that you should go and bring forth fruit, and that 
your fruit should remain.” Eph. i. 4. “ According as he 
nath chosen us in him, before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy, and without blame before him in 
love.” Chap. ii. 10. “ Created unto good works, which 
God hath fore-ordained that we should walk in them.” 
Holy practice is as much the end of all that God does 
about his saints, as fruit is the end of all the husbandman 
does about the growth of his field or vineyard : as the 
matter is often represented in Scripture; (Matt. iii. 10. 
chap. xiii. 8, 23—30, 38. chap. xxi. 19, 33, 34. Luke 
xi. 6. John xv. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8. 1 Cor. iii. 9. Heb. vi. 
7, 8. Isa. v. 1—8. Cant. viii. 11, 12. Isa. xxvii. Sie 
And therefore every thing in a true Christian is calculated 
to reach this end. This fruit of holy practice, is that to 
which every grace, every discovery, ae every individual 
thing which belongs to christian experience, has a direct 
tendency.} 


every occasion, this is hard. The Lord looketh that in our lives we should 
be serviceable to him, and useful to men. That which is within, the Lord 
and our brethren are never the better for it: but the outward obedience, 
flowing thence, glorifieth God, and does good to men. The Lord will have 
this done. What else is the end of our planting and watering, but that the 
trees may be filled with sap? And what is the end of that sap, but that the 
trees may bring forth fruit? What careth the husbandman for leaves aud 
barren trees ?”—Dr. Preston of the Church's Carriage. . 

{ “ What is the end of every grace, but to mollify the heart, and make it 
pliable to some command or other ? Look, how many commandments, so 
many graces there are in virtue and efficacy, although not so many. 
several names are given them. The end of every such grace is to make us’ 
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The constant and indissoluble connexion there is be- 
tween a christian principle and profession in the true 
saints, and the fruit of holy practice in their lives, was 
bees of old in the frame of the golden candlestick in 
the temple. It is beyond doubt that the golden candle- 
stick, with its seven branches and-seven lamps, was a type 
of the church of Christ. The Holy Ghost himself has 
been pleased to put that matter out of doubt, by repre- 
senting his church by such a golden candlestick with seven 
lamps, in the fourth chapter of Zechariah, and represent- 
ing the seven churches of Asia by seven golden candle- 
sticks, in the first chapter of the Revelation. That golden 
candlestick in the temple was every where, throughout its 
whole frame, made with knops and flowers, Exod. xxv. 31, 
to the end, and chap. xxxvil. 17—24. The word trans- 
lated knop, in the original signifies apple or pomegranate. 
There was a knop and a flower, a knop and a flower ; 
wherever there was a flower, there was an apple or 
pomegranate with it; the flower and the fruit were con- 
Stantly connected, without fail. The flower contained the 
principles of the fruit, and a beautiful promising appear- 
ance of it; and it never was a deceitful appearance; the 
principle or show of fruit, had evermore real fruit attend- 
Ing it, or succeeding it. So it is in the church of Christ : 
there is the gracious principle of fruit in the heart; and 
there is an amiable profession, signified by the open 
flowers of the candlestick ; and there is answerable fruit, 
m_ holy practice, constantly attending this principle and 
profession. Every branch of the golden candlestick, thus 
composed of golden apples and flowers, was crowned with 
a burning, shining lamp on the top of it. For it is by this 
means that the saints shine as lights in the world, by 
making a fair and good profession of religion, and having 
their profession evermore joined with answerable fruit in 
practice: agreeable to that of our Saviour, Matt. v. 15, 
16. “ Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick, and it giveth light unto all that 
are in the house. Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your god works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” A fair and beautiful profession, and 
golden fruits accompanying one another, are the amiable 
ornaments of the true church of Christ. Therefore we 
find that apples and flowers were not only the ornaments 
of the candlestick in the temple, but of the temple itself, 
which. is a type of the church; which the apostle tells us, 
is the temple of the living God. See 1 Kings vi. 18. “ And 
the cedar of the house within was carved with knops, and 
open flowers.” The ornaments and crown of the pillars, 
at the entrance of the temple, were of the same sort: 
they were lilies and pomegranates, or flowers and fruits, 
mixed together, 1 Kings vil. 18, 19. So it is with all 
those that are as pillars in the temp'e of God, who shall go 
no more out, or never be ejected as intruders; as itis with 
all true saints; Rev. iii. 12. “ Him that overcometh, will 
I make a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go 
no more out.” 


obedient; as the end of temperance is chastity, to bow the heart to these 
commands, Be ye sober, Sc. not in chambering and wantonness, Sc. 
When the Lord commandeth us not te be angry with our brother, the end 
of meekness, and why the Lord infuseth it, is to keep us from unadvised 
rash anger. So faith, the end of it is to take Jesus Christ, to make us obe- 
dient to the command of the gospel, which commands us to believe in him. 
So as all graces do join together, but to frame and fashion the soul to obe- 
dience ; then so much obedience as is in your lives, so much grace in your 
hearts, and no more. Therefore ask your hearts, how subject you are to 
the Lord in your lives ? It was the counsel that Francis Spira gave to them 
about him, saith he, Learn all of me to take heed of severing faith and 
obedience: I taught justification by faith, but neglected obedience ; and 
therefore is this befallen me. I have known some godly men, whose com- 
fort on their death-beds hath been not from the inward acts of their minds, 
which apart considered, might be subject to misapprehensions, but from the 
course of obedience in their lives, issuing thence. Let Christians look to it, 
that in all their conversation, as they stand in every relation, as scholars, 
tradesmen, husbands, wives, look to this, that when they come to die, they 
have been subject in all things. ‘This will yield comfort.” Dr. Preston‘s 
Church's Carriage. ; 

#* “ No unregenerate man, though he go never so far, let him do never so 
much, but he lives in some one sin or other, secret or open, little or great. 
Judas went far, but he was covetous: Herod went far, but he loved his 
Herodias. Every dog hath his kennel; every swine hath his swill; and 
every wicked man his lust.” Shepard's Sincere Convert, 1st edition, 


“There is never an unsound heart in the world, but as they say of 
witches, they have some familiar that sucks thei, so they have some lust 
that is beloved of them, some beloved there is they have given a promise to 
never to forsake.” Shepard’s Parable, Part, L. p. 15. 

«No man that is married to the law, but his fig-leaves cover some naked- 
ness. All his duties ever brood some iust. There is some one sin or other 
the man lives in; which either the Lord discovers, and he will not part 
with, as the young man; or else is so spiritual, he cannot see all his life- 
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Much the same thing seems to be signified by the orna- 
ments on the skirt of the ephod, the garment of Aaron 
which were golden bells and pome- 
granates. That these skirts of Aaron’s garment represent 
the church, or the saints, (that are as it were the garment 
of Christ,) is manifest ; for they are evidently so spoken 
of, Psal. exxxili. 1, 2. “ Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is, for brethren to dwell together in unity! It 
1s like the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down 
upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went down to 
the skirts of his garments.’ That ephod of Aaron signi- 
fied the same with the seamless coat of Christ our 
great High Priest. As Christ’s coat had no seam, but 
was woven from the top throughout, so was the ephod, 
Exod. xxxix. 22. As God took care in his providence, 
that Christ’s coat should not be rent; so God took special 
care that the ephod should not be rent ; (Exod. xxvili. 32. 
and chap. xxx1x. 23.) The golden bells on this ephod, by 
their precious matter and pleasant sound, well represent 
the good profession that the saints make; and the pome- 
granates, the fruit they bring forth. And ag in the hem of 
the ephod, Lells and pomegranates were constantly con- 
nected, as is once and again observed, there was “a golden 
bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell and a pomegranate,” 
(Exod. xxviii. 34. and chap. xxxix. 26.) so it is in the 
true saints; their good profession and their good fruit, 
constantly accompany one another: the fruit they bring 
forth in life, evermore answers the pleasant sound of their 
profession. 

Again, the very same thing is represented by Christ, in 
his description of his spouse, Cant. vii. 2. “ Thy belly is 
like an heap of wheat, set about with lilies.” Here again 
are beautiful flowers, and good fruit, accompanying one 
another. The lilies were fair and beautiful flowers, and the 
wheat was good fruit. 

As this fruit of christian practice is evermore found in 
true saints, according as they have opportunity and trial, 
so it is found in them only ; none brt true Christians do 
live such an obedient life, so universally devoted to their 
duty, and given up to the business of a Christian, as has 
been explained. All unsanctified men are workers of ini- 
quity: they are of their father the devil, and the lusts of 
their father they will do—There is no hypocrite that wil! 
go through with the business of religion, will both begin 
and finish the tour. They will not endure the trials God 
is wont to bring on the professors of religion, but will turn 
aside to their crooked ways; they will not be hore 
faithful to Christ in their practice, and follow him whither- 
soever he goes. Whatever lengths they may go in religion 
in some instances, though they may appear exceeding 
strict, and mightily engaged in the service of God for a 
season; yet they are servants to sin; the chains of their 
old task-masters are not broken. Their lusts yet have a 
reigning power in their hearts ; and therefore to these mas- 
ters they will bow down again.* Dan. xii. 10. “ Many 
shall be purified, and made white, and tried: but the 


time. Read through the strictest of all, and see this, Matt. xxiii. Painted 
sepulchres. Paul that was blameless, yet (Eph. ii. 3. Tit. iii. 3.) served 
divers lusts and pleasures, And the reason is, the law is not the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit, 2 Cor. iii, 8, 9. which breaks off from every sin. There is 
no law that can give life, Gal. iii. 21. and hence many men have strong reso- 
lutions, and break all again. Hence men sin and sorrow, and pray again, 
and then go with more ease in their sin. Examine thyself; is there any 
living lust with thy righteousness ? It is sure, it is a righteousness thou art 
married to, and never wert yet matched to Christ." Shepard's Parable, 
Part I. p. 19, 20. ; _ : : 

** No hypocrite, though he closeth with Christ, and for a time grow up in 
knowledge of and communion with Christ, but he hath at that time hidden 
lusts and thorns that overgrow his growings, and choke all at last, and in 
conclusion meditates a league between Christ and his lusts, and seeks to 
reconcile them together.” Shepard's Parable, Part I. p. 109. 

“Their faith is in such a party, as never was yet thoroughly rent from 
sin. And here is the great wound of fhe most cunming hypocrites living. Leta 
man be cast down as low as hell with sorrow, and lie under chains, quaking 
in apprehension of terror to come; let a man then be raised up to heaven in 
joy, not able to live; .et a man reform and shine like an earthly angel : yet 
‘if not rent from lust, that either you did never see it, or if so, you have not 
followed the Lord to remove it, but proud, dogged, worldly, sluggish still, 
false in your dealings, cunning in your tradings, devils in your families, 
images in your churches; you are objects of pity now, and shall be of terror 
at the great day. For where sin remains in power, it will bring faith, and 
Christ, and joy into bondage and service of itself... Shepard's Parable, 

é . p. 125. rer ate: : 

PE Tothions it is with the best hypocrites, as it is with divers old mer- 
chants: they prize and desire the gain of merchandise ; but to be at the 
trouble to prepare the ship, to put themselves upon the hazard and dangers 
of the ship, to go and fetch the treasure that they prize, this they will never 
do. So many prize and desire earnest] y the treasures of heaven ; but to be 
at the trouble of a heaven-voyage to fetch this treasure, to pass through the 
valley of Baca, tears, temptations, the powers of darkness, the breaches, 
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wicked will do wickedly : and none of the wicked shall 
understand.” Isa. xxvi. 10. “Let favour be showed to the 
wicked, yet will he not learn righteousness : in the land 
uprightness will he deal unjustly.” Isa. xxxv. 8. a 
an high-way shall be there, and a way, and it shall be 
called The way of holiness; the unclean shall not pass 
over it.” Hos. xiv. 9. “The ways of the Lord are right, 
and the just shall walk in them: but the transgressors 
shall fall therein.” Job xxvii. 8, 9, 10. “ What is the 
hope of the hypocrite ?—Will he delight himself in the 
Almighty ? will he always call upon God?” An unsanc- 
tified man may hide his sin, and may in many things and 
for a season refrain from sin; but he will not be brought 
finally to renounce. and give it a bill of divorce: sin is 
too dear to him, for him to be willing for that ; “ Wicked- 
ness is sweet in his mouth: and therefore he hides it 
under his tongue ; he spares it, and forsakes it not; but 
keeps it still within his mouth,” Job xx. 12, 13. Herein 
chiefly consists the straitness of the gate, and the narrow- 
ness of the way that leads to life; on account of which, 
carnal men will not go in thereat, wiz. that it is a way of 
utterly denying and finally rmouncing all ungodliness, and 
so a way of self-denial or self-renunciation. 

Many natural men, under the means used, and God’s 
strivings with them, do by their sins as Pharaoh did by 
his pride and covetousness ; these he gratified by their 
keeping the children of Israel in bondage, when God strove 
with him to let the people go. When God’s hand pressed 
Pharaoh sore, and Me was exercised with fears of God’s 
future wrath, he entertained some thoughts of letting the 
people go, and promised he would do it: but from time 
to time he broke his promises, when he saw there was res- 
pite. When God filled Egypt with thunder and light- 
ning, and the fire ran along the ground, then Pharaoh is 
brought to confess bis sin with seeming humility, and to 
have a great resolution to let the people go, Exod. ix. 27, 
28. “ And Pharaoh sent, and called for Moses and Aaron, 
and said unto them, I have sinned this time: the Lord is 
righteous, and I and my people are wicked: entreat the 
Lord (for it is enough) that there be no more mighty thun- 
derings and hail ;_and I will let you go, and ye shall stay 
no longer.” So sinners are sometimes by thunders and 
lightnings, and great terrors of the law, brought to a seem- 
ing work of humiliation, and to an appearance of parting 
with their sins ; but are no more thoroughly brought to a 
disposition to dismiss them, than Pharaoh was to. let the 
people go. Pharaoh in the struggle between his conscience 
and his lusts, was for contriving that God might be served, 
and he to enjoy his lusts, that were gratified by the slavery 
of the people. Moses insisted that Israel’s God should be 
served: Pharaoh was willing to consent to that; but 
would have it done without his parting with the people ; 
“Go sacrifice to your God in the fand,” says he, Exod. viii. 
25. So, many sinners are for contriving to serve God, and 
enjoy their lusts too. Moses objected against complying 
with Pharaoh’s proposal, because serving God, and yet 
continuing in Egypt under their task-masters, did not 
agree together, and were inconsistent. After this Pharaoh 


opposition, and contradictions of a sinful unbelieving heart, good and evil 
report, to pass from one depth and wave to another, this the best hypocrite 
fails in; and hence loses all at last. And this I conceive to be one of the 
great differences between the strong desires and esteems of hypocrites and 
saints.— Look, as it is with men that have two trades, or two shops; one is 
as much as ever they can follow or tend: they are forced at last to put off 
one, and they must neglect one; so here. That spirit of sloth and slumber, 
which the Lord ever leaves the best hypocrite to, so migh‘ily oppresseth 
all their senses, that they cannot use effectually all means to accomplish 
their ends. And hence a man desires the end, but has it not; Prov, xiii. 4.” 
Shepard's Parable, Part ne 150, 15L. 

“ Read through all the Scripture ; constantly, never any hypocrites but 
they had this brand, Matt. vii. 23. You workers of iniquity.’ Shepard's 
Parable, Part I. p. 195. 

“A carnal man may hit upon some good duty that God commands, and 
refrain from some sin that God forbids ; but to go through, he cannot : to 
take up reproach and disgrace, to lose his credit, to forsake his friends, to 
lose honour, and riches, and pleasures; this he will not do, until he be 
humbled,” Dr. Preston on Paul’s Conversion. 

‘So itis with men, because they want humiliation. Therefore their pro- 
Session and they do not continue, but part willingly one from another. They 
will do some things, but not all things: and they will forego some things, 
but not all things. —And therefore our Saviour saith, Luke xiv, ‘‘ He that 
will not forsake all for my sake, is not worthy of me.”’ He is not worth the 
Saving, that prizes not me above all things whatsoever. Anda man will not 
prize Christ, nor forsake all things for Christ, until he be humbled.” Ibid. 

.* “The counterfeit and common grace of foolish virgins, after some 
time of glorious profession, will certainly go out and be quite spent. It 
consumes in the using, and shining, and burning.—Men that have been most 
forward, decay ; their gifts decay, life decays.—It is so, after some tine of 
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consented to let the people go, provided they would not 
go fur away : he was not willing to part with them fiually, 
and therefore would have them within reach. So do 
many hypocrites with respect to their sins. Afterwards 
Pharaoh consented to let the men go, if they would leave 
the women and children, Exod. x. 8—10. And then after 
that, when God’s hand was yet harder upon him, he con- 
sented that they should go, even women and children, as 
well as men, provided they would leave their cattle behind : 
but he was not willing to let them go, and all that they 
had, Exod. x. 24. So it oftentimes is with sinners ;_ they 
are willing to part with some of their sins, but not all; 
they are brought to part with the more gross acts of sin, 
but not to part with their lusts, in lesser indulgencies of 
them. Whereas we must part with all our sins, little and 
great; and all that belongs to them, men, women, children, 
and cattle: they must all be let go, with their young, and 
with their old, with their sons, and with their daughters, 
with their flocks, and with their herds, there must not be an 
hoof left behind: as Moses told Pharaoh, with respect to 
the children of Israel. At last, when it came to extremity, 
Pharaoh consented to let the people all go, and all that 
they had; but he was not stedfastly of that mind; he 
soon repented, and pursued after them again. The reason 
was, that those lusts of pride and covetousness, which 
were gratified by Pharaoh’s dominion over the people, and 
the gains of their service, were never really mortified in 
him, but only violently restrained. And thus, he being 
guilty of backsliding, after his seeming compliance with 
God's commands, was destroyed without remedy. Thus 
there may be a forcing parting with ways cf disobedience 
to the commands of God, that may seem to be universal, 
as to what appears for a little season: but because it is 
a mere force, without the mortification of the inward prin- 
ciple of sin, they will not persevere in it; but willreturn as 
the dog to his vomit; and so bring on themselves dread- 
ful and remediless destruction. There were many false 
disciples in Christ’s time, that followed him for a while ; 
but none of them followed him to the end; some on one 
occasion, and some on another, went back and walked no 
more with him.* 

From what has been said, it is manifest, that christian 
practice, or a holy life, is a great und distinguishing sign of 
true and saving grace. But I may go further, and assert, 
that it is the chief of all the signs of grace, both as an evi- 
dence of the sincerity of professors UNTO OTHERS, and also 
to their OWN CONSCIENCES. 

But then it is necessary that this be rightly taken, and 
that it be well understood and observed, in what sense and 
manner christian practice is the greafest sign of grace. 
Therefore, to set this matter in a clear light, I will en- 
deavour particularly and distinctly to prove, that christian 
practice 1s the principal sign by which Christians are to 
Judge, both of their own and others’ sincerity of godliness ; 
withal observing some things that are needful to be par- 
ticularly noted, in order to a right understanding of this 
matter. 


profession : for at first, it rather grows than decays and withers: but after- 
ward they have enough of it, it withers and dies——The Spirit of God comes 
upon many hypocrites, in abundant and plentiful measure of awakening 
grace ; it comes upon them, as it did upon Balaam, and as it is in overflow. 
Ing waters, which spread far, and grow very deep, and fill many empty 
places.—Though it doth come upon them so, yet it doth never rest within, 
so as to dwell there, to take up an eternal mansion for himself.—Hence it 
doth decay by little and little ; until at last it is quite gone, As ponds filled 
with rain-water, which comes upon them ; not spring water, that riseth up 
within them: it drys up by little and little, until quite dry.” Shepard's 
Parable, Part If. p.58, 59. 

**Some men may apprehend Christ, neither out of fear of misery nor only 
to preserve some sin; but God lets in light and heat of the blessed beams 6f 
the glorious gospel of the Son of God: and therefore there is mercy, rich, 
free, sweet, for damned, great, vile sinners: Good Lord, saith the soul, 
what a sweet ministry, word, God, and gospelis this! and there rests. This 
was the frame of the stony-ground ; which heard the word, and received it 
with joy, and fora time believed. And this is the case of thousands, that 
are much affected with the promise and mercy of Christ, and hang upon 
free grace for a time : but asit is with sweet smells in a room, they continue 
not long ; or as flowers, they grow old and withered, and then fall. In time 
of temptation, lust, and world, and sloth, is more sweet than Christ, and all 
his gospel is.” Shepard's Parable, Part II. p. 168. 

__‘* Never any carnal heart, but some root obbittoress did grow up at last 
in this soil.” “Shepard’s Parable, Part I. p. 195. 

“ We shall see in experience: take the best professors living ; though they 
may come, as they and others judged, to the Lord, and follow the Lord; yet 
they wiilin time depart. The Spirit never was given eTectually to draw 
thein, nor yet to keep them.” Shepard’s Parable, Part I. p. 205, 
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Christian practice or holy life, is a manifestation and sign 
of the sincerity of a professing Christian, to the eye of his 
neighbours and brethren. 


Anp that thisis the chief sign of grace in this respect, is 
very evident from the word of God. Christ, who knew 
best how to give us rules to judge of others, has repeated, 
and inculcated the rule, that we should know them by their 
fruits ; Matt. vii. 16. “ Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
And then after arguing the point, and giving clear reasons, 
why men’s fruits must be the chief evidence of what sort 
they are, in the following verses, he closes by repeating 
the assertion; ver. 20. “* Wherefore by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Again, chap. xii. 33. “ Either make the tree 
good, and his fruit good ; or else make the tree corrupt, 
and his fruit corrupt.”—As much as to say, it is a very 
absurd thing, for any to suppose that the tree is good, and 
yet the fruit bad; that the tree is of one sort, and the fruit 
of another; for the proper evidence of the nature of the 
tree is its fruit. Nothing else can be intended by that last 
clause in the verse, “ For the tree is known by its fruit,” 
than that the tree is chiefly known by its fruit, that this is 
the main and most proper diagnostic by which one tree is 
distinguished from another. So Luke vi. 44. “ Every tree 
is known by his own fruit.” Christ no where says, Ye 
shall know the tree by its leaves or flowers; or ye shall 
know men by their talk, by the good story they tell of their 
experiences, by the manner and air of their speaking, or 
emphasis and pathos of expression ; or ye shall know them 
by their speaking feelingly, or by abundance of talk, or by 
many tears and affectionate expressions, or by the affections 
ye feel in your hearts towards them: but by their fruits 
shall ye know them; the tree is known by its fruit ; every 
tree is known by its own fruit. And as this is the evidence 
that Christ has directed us mainly to look at it in others, 
in judging of them, so it is the evidence that Christ has 
mainly directed us to give to others, whereby they may 
judge of us; Matt. v. 16. “ Let your light so shine before 
men, that others seeing your good works, may glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” Here Christ directs us to 
manifest our godliness to others. Godliness is as it werea 
light that shines in the soul : Christ directs that this light 
should not only shine within, but that it should shine out 
before men, that they may see it. But which way shall 
this be? It is by our good works. Christ doth not say, 
that others hearing your good words, your good story, or 
your pathetical expressions ; but that others seeing your 
good works, may glorify your Father which is in heaven. 
Doubtless when Gorse gives us a rule how to make our 
light shine, that others may have evidence of it, his rule is 
the best. And the apostles mention a christian practice, 
as the principal ground of their esteem of persons as true 
Christians. - As the apostle Paul, in the 6th chapter of 
Hebrews. There the apostle, in the beginning of the chap- 
ter, speaks of persons who have great common illumina- 
tions, who have been enlightened, and have tasted of the 


heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost,, 


and have tusted the good word of God, and the Like of 
the world to come, who afterwards fall away, and are like 
barren ground, that ws nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be 
burned: and then he immediately adds in the 9th verse, 
(expressing his charity for the christian Hebrews, as having 
that saving grace, which is better than all these common 
illuminations,) “ But, beloved, we are persuaded better 
things of you, and things that accompany salvation: though 
we thus speak.” And then in the next verse, he tells them 
what was the reason he had such good thoughts of them: 
he does not say, that it was because they had given him a 
good account of a work of God upon their souls, and talk- 
ed very experimentally ; but it was their work, and labour 
of love ; “ for God is not unrighteous, to forget your work, 
and labour of love, which ye have showed towards his 
name, in that ye have ministered to the saints, and do 
minister.” And the same apostle speaks of faithfully 
serving God in practice, as the proper proof to others of 
men’s loving Christ above all, and preferring his honour to 
their private interest, Phil. 1. 21, 22. “ For all seek their 
own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s : but ye know 
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the proof of him, that as a son with the father, he hath 
served with me in the gospel.” So the apostle John ex- 
presses the same, as the ground of his good opinion of 
Gaius, 3 John 3—6. “Tor I rejoiced greatly when the 
brethren came and testified of the truth that is in thee.” 
But how did the brethren testify of the truth that was in 
Gaius? and how did the apostle judge of the truth that 
was in him? it was not because they testified that he had 
given them a good account of the steps of his experiences, 
and talked like one that felt what he said, and had the 
very language of a Christian: but they testified, “ that he 
walked in the truth :” as it follows, “ even as thou walkest 
in the truth. I have no greater joy than to hear that my 
children walk in the truth. Beloved, thou dost faithfully 
whatsoever thou dost to the brethren, and to strangers : 
which have borne witness of thy charity before the church.” 
Thus the apostle explains what the brethren had borne 
witness of, when they came and testified of his walking in 
the truth. And the apostle seems in this same place, to 
give it as a rule to Gaius how he should judge of others. 
In verse 10. he mentions one Diotrephes, that did not con- 
duct himself well, and led away others after him ; and then 
in the 11th verse, he directs Gaius to beware of such, and 
not to_follow them : and gives him a rule whereby he may 
know them, exactly agreeable to that rule Christ had given 
before, “ by their fruits ye shall know them,” says the 
apostle, “ Beloved, follow not that which is evil, but that 
which is good. He that doth good, is of God: but he that 
doth evil, hath not seen God.” And I would further ob- 
serve, that the apostle James, expressly comparing that 
way of showing others our faith and Christianity by our 
practice or works, with other ways of showing our faith 
without works, or not by works, does plainly and abun- 
dantly prefer the former; Jam. ii. 18. “ Yea, a man may 
say, Thou hast faith, and | have works: show me thy faith 
without thy works, and I will show thee my faith by my 
works.” A manifestation of our faith without worls, or in 
a way diverse from works, is a manifestation of it in words, 
whereby a man professes faith. As the apostle says, ver. 
14. “ What-doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say 
he hath faith ?”—Therefore here are two ways of manifest- 
ing to our neighbour what is in our hearts; one by what 
we say, and the other by what we do. But the apostle 
abundantly prefers the latter as the best evidence. Now 
certainly all accounts we give of ourselves in words, our 
saying that we have faith, and that we are converted ; tell- 
ing the manner how we came to have faith, the steps by 
which it was wrought, and the discoveries and experiences 
that accompanied it, are still but manifesting our faith by 
what we say; it is but showing our faith by our words ; 
which the apostle speaks of as falling vastly short of mani- 
festing of it by what we do, and showing our faith by our 
works. 

And as the Scripture plainly teaches, that practice is the 
best evidence of the sincerity of professing Christians ; so 
reason teaches the same thing. Reason shows, that men’s 
deeds are better and more faithful interpreters of their 
minds, than their words. The common sense of all man- 
kind, through all ages and nations, teaches them to judge 
of men’s hearts chiefly by their practice, in other matters ; 
as, whether a man be a loyal subject, a true lover, a duti- 
ful child, or a faithful servant. 1f aman professes a great 
deal of love and friendship to another, reason teaches all 
men, that such a profession is not so great an evidence of 
his being a real and hearty friend, as his appearing a friend 
in deeds; being faithful and constant to his friend, in 
prosperity and adversity, ready to lay out himself, and deny 
himself, and suffer in his personal interest, to do hima 
kindness. A wise man will trust to such evidences of the 
sincerity of friendship, further than a thousand earnest pro- 
fessions and solemn declarations, and most affectionate ex- 
pressions of friendship in words. And there is equal reason, 
why practice should also be looked upon as the best evi- 
dence of friendship towards Christ. Reason says the same 
that Christ said, in Jobn xiv. 21. “ He that hath my com- 
mandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” 
Thus if we see a man, who in the course of his life seems 
to follow and imitate Christ, and greatly to exert and 
deny himself for his honour, and to promote his kingdom 
and interest in the world ; reason teaches, that this is an 
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evidence of love to Christ, more to be depended on, than 
if a man only says he has love to him, and tells of his in- 
ward experiences, what strong love he felt, and how his 
heart was drawn out in love at such and such a time ; when 
it may be there appears but little imitation of Christ in his 
behaviour. He seems backward to do any great matter 
for him, or to put himself out of his way for the promoting 


of his kingdom, but seems to be apt to excuse himself 


whenever he is called to deny himself for Christ. So ifa 
man, in declaring his experiences, tells how he found his 
heart weaned from the world, and saw the vanity of it, so 
that all looked as nothing to him at such and such times, 
and professes that he gives up all to God, and calls heaven 
and earth to witness to it : but yet in his practice is violent 
in pursuing the world, what he gets he keeps close, is ex- 
ceeding loth to part with much of it to charitable and pious 
uses, it comes from him almost like his heart’s blood. But 
there is another professing Christian, that says not a great 
deal, yet in his behaviour appears ready at all times to for- 
sake the world, whenever it stands in the way of his duty, 
and is free to part with it at any time, to promote religion 
and the good of his fellow-creatures. Reason teaches, that 
the latter gives far the most credible manifestation of a 
heart weaned from the world. And if a man appears to 
walk humbly before God and men, and to be of a conver- 
sation that savours of a broken heart, appearing patient and 
resigned to God under affliction, and meek in his beha- 
viour amongst men; this is a better evidence of hu- 
miliation, than if a person only ¢e//s how great a sense he 
had of his own unworthiness—how he was brought to lie 
in the dust, quite emptied of himself, and to see himself 
all over filthy and abominable, &c. &c.—but yet acts as if 
he looked upon himself one of the first and best of saints, 
and by just right the head of all the Christians in the 
town. He is assuming, self-willed, aed impatient of the 
least contradiction or opposition; we may he assured in 
such a case, that a man’s practice comes from a lower 
place in his heart, than his profession. So (to mention no 
more instances) if a professor of Christianity manifest in 
his behaviour a tender spirit towards others in calamity, 
ready to bear their burdens with them, willing to spend 
his substance for them, and to suffer many inconveniences 
in his worldly interest to promote the good of others’ souls 
and bodies ; is not thisa more credible manifestation of a 
spirit of love to men, than only a man’s telling what love 
he felt to others at certain times—how he pitied their souls, 
how his soul was in travail for them, and how he felt a 
hearty love and pity to his enemies—when in his behaviour 
he seems to be of a very selfish spirit, close and niggardly, 
all for himself, and none for his neighbours, and perhaps 
envious and contentious? Persons in a pang of affection 
may think they have a willingness of heart for great 
things, to do much and to suffer much, and so may pro- 
fess it very earnestly and confidently, when really their 
hearts are far from it. Thus many in their affectionate 
pangs have thought themselves willing to be damned eter- 
nally for the glory of God. Passing affections easily pro- 
duce words ; and words are cheap; and godliness is more 
easily feigned in words than in actions. Christian prac- 
tice 1s a costly laborious thing. The self-denial that is 
required of Christians, the narrowness of the way that leads 
to life, does not consist in words, but in practice.. Hypo- 
crites may much more easily be brought to talk like saints 
than to act like saints. 

Thus it is plain, that christian practice is the best sign 
or manifestation of the true godliness of a professing 
Christian, to the eye of his neighbours. But then, the fol- 
lowing things should be well observed, that this matter 
may be rightly understood : 

First, it must be observed, that when the Scripture 
speaks of christian practice, as the best evidence to others 
of sincerity and truth of grace, a profession of Christianity is 
not excluded, but supposed. ‘The rules mentioned, were 
rules given to the followers of Christ, to guide them in 
their thoughts of professing Christians, and those that 
offered themselves as some of their society, whereby they 
might judge of the truth of their pre/ences, and the sin- 
cerity of the profession they made; and not for the trial 
of heathens, or those who made no pretence to Christianity, 
and with whom Christians had nothing to do. This is as 
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plain as possible in that great rule which Christ gives in 
the 7th of Matthew, “ By their fruits ye shall know them. 

He there gives a rule how to judge of professed Chris- 
tians, yea those who made a very high profession, “ false 
prophets, who come in mec clothing,’ as ver. 15. So 
that passage of the apostle James, chap. ii. 18. “ Show me 
thy faith without thy works, and I will show thee my faith 
by my works.” It is evident, that both these sorts of 
persons, offering to give these diverse evidences of their 
faith, are professors of faith; this is implied in each offer- 
ing to give evidences of the faith professed. And it is 
evident by the preceding verses, that the apostle is speak- 
ing of professors of faith in Jesus Christ. So it is very 
plain that the apostle John, in those passages observed in 
fis third epistle, is speaking of professing Christians. 
Though in these rules, the christian practice of professors 
be spoken of as the greatest and most distinguishing sign 
of their sincerity, much more evidential than their pro- 
fession itself; yet a profession of Christianity is plainly 
pre-supposed. *It is not the main thing in the evidence, 
nor any thing distinguishing; yet it is a thing requisite 
and necessary in it. As having an animal body, is not 
any thing distinguishing of a man from other creatures, 
and is not the main thing in the evidence of human 
nature; yet it is a thing requisite and necessary in the 
evidence. So that if any man should say plainly that he 
was not a Christian, and did not believe that Jesus was the 
Son of God, or a person sent of God; these rules of Christ 
and his apostles do not at all oblige us to look upon him 
as a sincere Christian, let his visible practice and virtues 
be what they will. And not only do these rules take no 
place with respect to a man that explicitly denies Chris- 
tianity, and is a professed deist, Jew, heathen, or open 
infidel; but also with respect to a man that only forbears 
to make a profession of Christianity : because these rules 
were given us only to judge of professing Christians ; 
fruits must be joined with open flowers ; bells and pome- 
granates go together. 

But here will naturally arise this inquiry, viz. When a 
man may be said to profess Christianity ? or, what profes- 
sion may properly be called a profession of Christianity ? 
I answer in two things : 

1. In order to a man’s being properly said to make a 
profession of Christianity, there must undoubtedly be a 
profession of all that is necessary to his being a Christian, 
or of so much as belongs to the essence of Christianity. 
Whatsoever is essential in Christianity itself, the profession 
of that is essential in the profession of Christianity. The 
profession must be of the thing professed. For a man to 
profess Christianity, is for him to declare that he Aas it. 
And therefore so much as belongs to the true denomina- 
tion of a thing; so much is essential to a true declaration 
of that thing. If we tuke only a part of Christianity, and 
leave out a part which is essential to it, what we take is 
not Christianity ; because something of the essence of it is 
wanting. So if we profess only a part, and leave out a part 
that is essential, that which we profess is not Christianity. 
Thus in order toa profession of Christianity, we must pro- 
fess that we believe that Jesus is the Messiah; for this 
reason, because such a belief is essential to Christianity. 
And so we must profess, either expressly or implicitly, 
that Jesus satisfied for our sins, and other essential doc- 
trines of the gospel, because a belief of these things also 
are essential to Christianity. But there are other things as 
essential to religion, as an orthodox belief; which it is 
therefore as necessary that we should profess, in order to 
our being truly said to profess Christianity. Thus it is 
essential to Christianity that we repent of our sins, that we 
be convinced of our own sinfulness, that we are sensible 
we have justly exposed ourselves to God’s wrath; that 
our hearts renounce all sin, that we do with our whole 
hearts embrace Christ as our only Saviour, that we love 
him above all, are willing for his ’sake to forsake all, and 
that we give up ourselves to be entirely and for ever his, 
&e. Such things as these as much belong to the essence 
of christianity, as the belief of any of the doctrines of the 
gospel ; and therefore the proféssion of them as much be- 
longs to a christian profession. Not that in order to 
persons being professing Christians, it is necessary that 
there should be an explicit profession of every individual. 
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thing that belongs to christian grace or virtue: but cer- 
tainly, there must be a profession, either express or im- 
plicit, of what is of the essence of religion. And as to 
those things that Christians should express in their profes- 
sion, we ought to be guided by the precepts of God’s 
word, or by scripture-examples of public professions of 
religion, which God’s people have made from time to time. 

Thus they ought to profess their repentance of sin: as 
of old, when persons were initiated as professors, they 
came, confessing their sins, manifesting their humiliation 
for sin, Matt. iil. 6. And the baptism they were baptized 
with, was called the baptism of repentance, Mark i. 3. 
And John, when he had baptized them, exhorted them to 
“ bring forth fruits meet for repentance,” Matt. iii. 8. 7. e. 
agreeable to that repentance which they had professed ; en- 
couraging them, that if they did so, they should escape the 
wrath to come, and be gathered as wheat into God’s 
gamer, Matt. ii. 7,8—10, 12. So the apostle Peter says 
to the Jews, Acts ii. 38. “Repent, and be baptized 3” 
which shows, that repentance is a qualification that must 
be visible, in order to baptism; aud therefore ought to be 
publicly professed. So when the Jews that returned from 
captivity, entered publicly into covenant, it was with con- 
fession, or public profession of repentance of their sins, 
Neh. ix. 2. This profession uf repentance should include 
or imply a profession of conviction, that God would be 
just in our damnation: (see Neh. ix. 33—35. and chap. 
x.) They should profess their faith in Jesus Christ, that 
they embrace Christ, rely upon him as their Saviour with 
their whole hearts, and joyfully entertain his gospel. Thus 
Philip, in order to his baptizing the eunuch, required him 
to profess, that he be/ieved with all his heart. They who 
were received as visible Christians, at that great out-pour- 
ing of the Spirit, which began at the day of Pentecost, 
appeared gladly to receive the gospel: Acts ii. 41. “ Then 
they that gladly received the word, were baptized: and 
the same day there were added unto them about three 
thousand souls.” They should profess that they rely only 
on Christ’s righteousness and strength, that they are de- 
voted to him as their only Lord and Saviour, and that 
they rejoice in him as their only righteousness and portion. 
It is foretold, that all nations should be brought publicly 
to make this profession, Isa. xlv. 22, &c. “ Look unto me, 
and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth: for J am God, 
and there is none else. I have sworn by myself, the word 
is gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not 
return, that unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue 
shall swear. Surely, shall one say, In tne Lord have I 
righteousness and strength: even unto him shall men 
come, and all that are incensed against him shall be 
ashamed. In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be 
justified, and shall glory.” They should profess to give 
up themselves entirely to Christ, and to God through 
him; as the children of Israel, when they publicly recog- 
nised their covenant with God; Deut. xxvi..17. “ Thou 
hast avouched the Lord this day to be thy God, and to 
walk in his ways, and to keep his statutes, and his com- 
mandments, and his judgments, and to hearken unto his 
voice.” They ought to profess a willingness of heart to 
embrace religion with all its difficulties, and to walk in a 
way of obedience to God universally and perseveringly ; 
(Exod. xix. 8. and xxiv. 3, 7. Deut. xxvi. 16—18. 2 Kings 
xxiii. 3. Neh. x. 28, 29. Ps. cxix. 57,106.) ‘They ought 
to profess, that all their hearts and souls are in these en- 
wagements to be the Lord’s, and for ever to serve him ; 
2 Chron. xv. 12—14. God’s people swearing by his name, 
or /o his name, as it might be rendered, (by which seems 
to be signified their solemnly giving up themselves to him 
in covenant, and vowing to receive him as their God, and 
to be entirely his, to obey and serve him,) is spoken of as a 
duty to be performed by all God’s visible Israel; (Deut. 
vi. 13. and x. 20. Ps. Ixiii. 11. Isa. xix. 18. chap. xlv. 23, 
24. compared with Rom. xiv. 11. and Phil. ii. 10, 11. Isa. 
xlviii. 1, 2. and Ixv. 15, 16. Jer. iv. 2. and v. 7. and xii. 
16. Hos. iv. 15. and x.4.) Therefore, in order to persons 
being entitled to full esteem and charity, with their neigh- 
bours, as being sincere professors of Christianity ; by those 
fore-mentioned rules of Christ and his apostles, there must 
be a visibly holy life, with a profession, cither expressing, 


. 


or plainly implying, such pins as those which have been 
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now mentioned. We are to know them by their fruits: 
that is, we are by their fruits to know whether they be 
what they profess to be; not that we are to know by their 
fruits, that they have something in them, to which they do 
not so much as pretend. Moreover, 

2. That profession of these things, which is properl 
called a christian profession, and which must be joined with 
christian practice, in order to persons being entitled to the 
benefit of those rules, must be made (as to what appears) 
unde stundingly : that is, they must be persons that appear 
to have been so far instructed in the principles of religion, 
as to be in an ordinary capacity to understand the proper 
import of what is expressed in their profession. Vor 
sounds are no significations or declarations of any thing, 
any further than men understand the meaning of their own 
sounds. 

But in order to persons making a proper profession of 
Christianity, such as the Scripture directs, and such as the 
followers of Christ should require, in order to the accept- 
ance of professors, with full charity, as of their society ; 
it is not necessary they should give an account of the 
particular steps and method, by which the Holy Spirit, 
sensibly to them, wrought those great essentials of 
Christianity in their hearts. There is no footstep in the 
Scripture of any such way of the apostles, or primitive 
ministers and Christians, requiring any such icon in 
order to their receiving and treating others as their christian 
brethren ; or of their first examining them concerning the 
particular method and order of their experiences. ‘They 
required of them a profession of the things wrought; but 
no account of the manner of working was required of 
them. Nor is there the least shadow in the Scripture of 
any such custom in the church of God, from Adam to the 
death of the apostle John. 

tam far from saying, that it is not requisite that persons 
should give any sort of account of their experiences to 
their brethren. For persons to profess those things wherein 
the essence of Christianity lies, is the same thing as to 
profess that they experience those things. Thus for persons 
solemnly to profess, that, in a sense dnd full conviction of 
their own utter sinfulness, misery, and impotence, and 
totally undone state as in themselves—their just desert of 
God’s utter rejection and eternal wrath, without mercy, 
and the utter insufficiency of their own righteousness, or 
any thing in them, to satisfy divine justice, or recommend 
them to God’s favour—they do only and entirely depend 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and his satisfaction and right- 
eousness ; it is the same thing as to profess, that they er- 
perience those particulars. When any Laue that they do 
with all their hearts believe the truth of the gospel of 
Christ; and that, in a full conviction and sense of his 
sufficiency and perfect excellency as a Saviour, as exhibit- 
ed in the Bice they do with their whole souls cleave to 
him, and acquiesce in him, as the refuge and rest of their 
souls, and the fountain of their comfort ; that they repent 
of their sins, and utterly renounce all sin, and give up 
themselves wholly to Christ, willingly subjecting them- 
selves to him as their King ; that they give him their hearts 
and their whole man ; and are willing and resolved to have 
God for their whole and everlasting portion; what is it 
but saying, that they erperience those things? Again, if 
any profess, in a dependence on God’s promises of a future 
eternal enjoyment of him in heaven, to renounce all the 
enjoyments of this vain world, selling all for this great 
treasure and future inheritance, and to comply with every 
command of God, even the most difficult and self-denying, 
and devote their whole lives to God’s service; what is it 
but a declaration of so much eaxpertence? Once more, 
when any profess, that, in the forgiveness of those who 
have injured them, and a general benevolence to mankind, 
their hearts are united to the people of Jesus Christ as their 
people, cleave to them and love them as their brethren, 
and worship and serve God, and follow Christ, in union , 
and fellowship with them, being willing and resolved to 
perform all incumbent duties, as members of the same 
family of God and mystical body of Christ; I say, for 

persons solemnly to profess such things as these, as in the 
presence of God, is the same thing, as to profess that they 
are conscious to, or do experience, such things in their 
hearts. . 
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Nor do I suppose, that persons giving an account of 
their experience of particular exercises of grace, with the 
times and circumstances, gives no advantage to others in 
forming a judgment of their state; or that persons may 
not fitly be inquired of concerning these, especially in 
cases of great importance, where all possible satisfaction 
1s to be desired and sought after, as in the case of ordina- 
tion or approbation of a minister. It may give advantage 
in forming a judgment, in several respects ; and among 
others in this, that hereby we may be better satisfied, that 
the professor speaks honestly and understandingly, in 
what he professes; and that he does not make the pro- 
fession in mere formality. In order to a profession of 
Christianity being accepted to any purpose, there ought to 
be good reason, from the circumstances of the profession, 
to think, that the professor does not make such a profes- 
sion out of a mere customary compliance with a prescribed 
ferm, using words without any distinct meaning, or in a 
very lax and ambiguous manner, as confessions of faith 
are often subscribed ; but that the professor understand- 
ingly and honestly signifies what he is conscious of in his 
own heart; otherwise his profession can be of no signifi- 
cance, and no more to be regarded than the sound of 
things without life. But indeed (whatever advantage an 
account of particular exercises may give in judging of this) 
it must be owned, that the professor having been pre- 
viously thoroughly instructed by his teachers, and giving 
good proof of his sufficient knowledge, together with a 
fata agreeable to his profession, is the best evidence of 
this. 

Nor do I suppose, but that, if a person—who is inquired 
of about particular passages, times, and circumstances of 
his christian experience—seems to be able to give a dis- 
tinct account of the manner of his first conversion, in such 
a method as has been frequently observable in true con- 
version, so that things seem sensibly and distinctly to 
follow one another in the order of time, according to the 
order of nature : it is an illustrating circumstance which, 
among other things, adds lustre to the evidence he gives 
his brethren of the truth of his experiences. 

But what I speak of as unscriptural, is insisting on a 
particular account of the distinct method and steps, wherein 
the Spirit of God did sensibly proceed, in first bringing 
the soul into a state of salvation, as a thing requisite in 
order to receiving a professor into full charity as a real 
Christian ; so as, for the want of such relation to disregard 
other things, in the evidence which persons give to their 
neighbours of their Christianity, that are vastly more im- 
portant and essential. 

Secondly, That we may rightly understand how christian 
practice is the greatest evidence that others can have of 
the sincerity ah a professing Christian, it is needful that 
what was said before, showing what christian practice is, 
should be borne in mind ; and that it should be considered 
how far this may be visible to others. Merely that a pro- 
fessor of Christianity is, what is commonly called, an 
honest, moral man, (i. e. having no special transgression 
or iniquity that might bring a blot on Ae character,) is no 
great evidence of the sincerity of his profession. This is 
not making his light shine before men. This is not that 
work and labour of love showed towards Christ’s name, 
which gave the apostle such persuasion of the sincerity of 
the professing Hebrews, (Heb. vi. 9, 10.) We may see 
nothing in a man, but thut he may be a good man ; there 
may ape nothing in his life and conversation inconsist- 
ent with his being godly, and yet neither any great posi- 
tive evidence that he is so. But there may be great 
positive appearances of holiness in men’s visible behaviour; 
their life devoted to the service of God. They may ap- 
pear to follow the example of Jesus Christ, and come u 
In a great measure to those excellent rules in the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th chapters of Matthew, and 12th of Romans, and 
many other parts of the New Testament. ‘There may be 
a great ppearince of their being universal in their obedi- 
ence to Christ’s commands and the rules of the gospel ; 
in the performance of the duties of the first table, mani- 
festing the fear and love of God; and also universal in 
fulfilling rules of love to men, love to saints, and love to 
enemies ; rules of meekness and forgiveness, rules of 
mercy and charity, and looking not only at our own things, 
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but also at the things of others ; rules of doing good to 
men’s souls and bodies, to particular persons and to the 
ublic; rules of temperance and mortification, and of an 
umble conversation ; rules of bridling the tongue, and 
improving it to glorify God and bless men, showing that 
in their tongues is the law of kindness. They may appear 
to walk as Christians, in all p/aces, and at all seasons ; in 
the house of God, and in their families, among their 
neighbours, on Sabbath-days, and every day, in business 
and in conversation, towards friends and enemies, towards 
superiors, inferiors, and equals. Persons in their visible 
walk may appear to be very earnestly engaged in the 
service of God and mankind, much to labour and lay out 
themselves in this work of a Christian, and to be very 
constant and stedfast in it, under all circumstances and 
temptations. There may be great manifestations of a spirit 
to deny themselves, and suffer for God and Christ, the 
interest of religion, and the benefit of their brethren. ‘There 
may be great appearances in a man’s walk, of a dispo- 
sition to forsake any thing, rather than to forsake Christ, 
and to make every thing give place to his honour. ‘There 
may be great manifestations in a man’s behaviour of such 
religion as this being his element, and of his placing the 
delight and happiness of his life in it ; and his conversation 
may be such, as to carry with him a sweet odour of chris- 
tian graces and heavenly dispositions, wherever he goes. 
And when it is thus in the professors of Christianity, here 
is an evidence to others of their sincerity in their profes- 
sion, to which all other manifestations are not worthy to 
be compared. : ; 

There is doubtless a great varicty in the degrees of evi- 
dence that professors exhibit of their sincerity, in their 
life and practice ; as there is a variety in the fairness and 
clearness of accounts persons give of the manner and 
method of their experiences: but undoubtedly such a 
manifestation as has been described, of a christian spirit 
in practice, is vastly beyond the fairest and brightest story 
of particular steps and passages of experience, that ever 
was told. And in general, a manifestation of the sincerity 
of a christian profession in practice, is far better than a 
relation of experiences.—But yet, 

Thirdly, It must be noted, agreeable to what was 
formerly observed, that no external appearances whatso- 
ever, that are visible to the world, are infallible evidences 
of grace. The manifestations that have been mentioned, 
are the best that mankind can have; and they are such as 
oblige Christians entirely to embrace professors as saints, 
to love and rejoice in them as the children of God; and 
they are sufficient to give as great satisfaction concerning 
them as ever is needful to guide them in their conduct, or 
for any purpose that needs to be answered in this world. 
But nothing that appears to them in their neighbour, can 
be sufficient to beget an absolute certainty concerning the 
state of his soul. They see not his heart, nor can they see 
all his external behaviour; for much of it is in secret, and 
hid from the eye of the world: and it is impossible cer- 
tainly to determine, how far a man may go in many 
external appearances and imitations of grace, from other 
principles. Though undoubtedly, if others could see so 
much of what belongs to men’s practice, as their own 
consciences may know of it, it might be an infallible evi- 
dence of their state, as will appear from what follows. 


SECT. XIV. 


Christian practice is a distinguishing and sure evidence of 
grace to persons’ own consciences. 


Tus is very plain in 1 Johnii. 3. “ Hereby we do 
know that we know him, if we keep his commandments.” 
And the testimony of our consciences, with respect to our 
good deeds, is spoken of as that which may give us as- 
surance of our own godliness ; 1 John iii. 18, 19. “My 
little children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue, 
but in deed (in the original it is evro, in work) and in 
truth. And hereby we know that we are of the truth, and 
shall assure our hearts before him.” And the apostle Paul, 
(Heb. vi.) speaks of the work and labour of love of the 
christian Hebrews, as that which both gave him a per- 
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suasion that they had something above the highest common 
illuminations, and also as that evidence which tended to 
give them the highest assurance of hope concerning them- 
selves ; ver. 9, &e. “But, beloved, we are persuaded 
better things of you, and things that accompany salvation, 
though we thus speak. For God is not unrighteous, to 
forget your work and labour of love, which ye have showed 
towards his name, in that ye have ministered to the saints, 
and do minister. And we desire that every one of you 
do show the same diligence, to the full assurance of hope 
unto the end.” So the apostle directs the Galatians to 
examine their behaviour or practice, that they might have 
rejoicing in themselves, in their own happy state; Gal. 
vi. 4. “Let every man prove his own work, so shall he 
have rejoicing in himself, and not in another.” And the 
psalmist says, Psal. xix. 6. “Then shall I not be ashamed, 
when I have respect unto all thy commandments ;” i. e. 
then shall I be bold, and assured, and stedfast in my hope. 
And in that of our Saviour, Matt. vii. 19, 20. « Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down and 
cast into the fire. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Though Christ gives this, first,as a rule by which 
we should judge of others, yet in the words that next 
follow, he plainly shows, that he intends it also as a rule 
by which we should judge ourselves ; “Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven: but he that doth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven. Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, &e.——And then will I profess unto them, 
I never knew you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 
Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doth them, I will liken him unto a wise man which built 
his house upon a rock. And every one that heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doth them not, shall be likened 
unto a foolish man which built his house upon the sand.” 
I shall have occasion to mention other texts that show the 
same thing, hereafter. 

But for the greater clearness in this matter, I would, 
Jirst, show how christian practice, doing good works, or 
keeping Christ’s commandments, is to be taken, when the 
Scripture represents it asa sure sign to our own con- 
sciences, that we are real Christians. And, secondly, will 

rove, that this is the chief of all evidences that men can 
ae of their own sincere godliness. 

First, | would show how christian practice, or keeping 
Christ’s commandments, is to be taken, when the Scrip- 
ture represents it as a sure evidence to our own con- 
sciences, that we are sincere Christians. 

And here I would observe, that we cannot reasonably 
suppose, when the Scripture in this case speaks of good 
works, good fruit, and keeping Christ’s commandments, 
that it has respect merely to what is external, or the 
motion and action of the body, without including respect 
to any aim or intention of the agent, or any act of his 
understanding or will. For consider men’s ‘actions so, 
and they are no more good works or acts of obedience, 
than the regular motions of a clock ; nor are they con- 
sidered as any human actions at all. The actions of the 
hody, taken thus, are neither acts of obedience, nor dis- 
obedience ; any more than the motions of the body ina 
convulsion. But the obedience and fruit that is spoken 
of, is the obedience and fruit of the man ; and therefore 
not only the acts of the body, but the obedience of the 
soul, consisting in the acts and practice of the soul. Not 
that I suppose, that when the Scripture speaks, in this 
case, of gracious works, fruit, and practice, that in these 
expressions is included all inward piety, and holiness of 
heart, both principle and exercise, both spirit and practice : 
because then, in these things being given as signs of a 
gracious priuciple in the heart, the same thing would be 
given as a sign of itself, and there would be no distinction 
between root and fruit. But only the gracious exercise 
and holy act of the soul is meant, and given as the sign of 
the holy principle, and good estate. Neither is every kind 
of inward exercise of grace meant; but the practic.1 
exercise, that exercise of the soul, and exertion of inward 
holiness, which there is in an obediential act; or that 
exertion of the mind, and act of grace, which issues and 
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terminates in what they call the imperate acts of the will ; 
in which something is directed and commanded by the 
soul to be done, and brought to pass in practice. 

Here, for a clearer understanding, I would observe, that 
there are two kinds of exercises of grace. 1. There are 
what some call immanent acts; that is, those exercises of 
grace that remain within the soul, that begin and are ter- 
minated there, without any immediate relation to any 
thing to be done outwardly, or to be brought to pass in 
practice. Such are the exercises of grace, which the saints 
often have in contemplation ; when the exercise in the 
heart does not directly proceed to, or terminate in, any 
thing beyond the thoughts of the mind: however they 
may tend to practice (as all exercises of grace do) more 
remotely. 2. There are acts of grace, that are more 
strictly called practical, or effective exercises; because 
they immediately respect something to be done. They are 
the exertions of grace in the commanding acts of the will, 
directing the outward actions. As when a saint gives a 
cup of cold water to a disciple, in and from the exercise 
of the grace of charity; or voluntarily endures persecu- 
tion, in the way of his duty, immediately from the exer- 
cise of a supreme love to Christ. Here is the exertion of 
grace producing its effect in outward actions. These 
exercises of grace are practical and productive of good 
works, not only because they are of a productive nature, 
(for so are all exercises of true grace,) but they are the 
producing acts. This is poely fhe exercise of grace in 
the act of the will; and this is properly the practice of the 
soul. And the soul is the immediate actor of no other 
practice but this: the motions of the body follow from 
the laws of union between the soul and body, which God, 
and not the soul, has fixed, and does maintain. The act 
of the soul, and the exercise of grace, exerted in the per- 
formance of a good work, is the good work itself, so far as 
the soul is concerned in it, or so faras it is the soul’s good 
work. The determinations of the will, are indeed our very 
actions, so far as they are properly ours, as Dr. Doddridge 
observes.* Jn this practice of the soul, is included the aim 
and intention of the soul which is the agent. For not only 
should we not look on the motions of a statue, ee justice 
or distributing alms by clock-work, as any acts of obedi- 
ence to Christ in that statue ; but neither would any body 
call the voluntary actions of a man, externally and materially 
agreeable to a command of Christ, by the name of obe- 
dience to Christ, if he had never heard of Christ, or any 
of his commands, or had no thought of his commands in 
what he did.—If the acts of obedience and good fruits 
spoken of, be looked upon, not as mere motions of the 
body, but as acts of the soul; the whole exercise of the 
spirit of the mind, in the action, must be taken in, with 
the end acted for, and the respect the soul then has to 
God, &c. otherwise they are no acts of denial of ourselves, 
or obedience to God, or service done to him, but some- 
thing else. Such effective exercises of grace as these, 
many of the martyrs have experienced in a high degree. 
And all true saints live a life of such acts of grace as these, 
as they all live a life of gracious works, of which these 
operative exertions of grace are the life and soul. And 
this is the obedience and fruit that God mainly looks at, 
as he looks at the soul, more than the body ; as much as 
the soul, in the constitution of human nature, is the 
superior part. As God looks at the obedience and _prac- 
tice of the man, he looks at the practice of the soul; for 
the soul is the man in God’s sight, “ For the Lord seeth 
not as man seeth, for he looketh on the heart.” 

And thus it is, that obedience, good works, and good 
fruit, are to be taken, when given in Scripture as a sure 
evidence to our own consciences of a true principle of 
grace ; even as including the obedience and_ practice of 
the soul, as preceding and governing the actions of the 
body. When practice is given in Scripture.as the main 
evidence of our true Christianity to others, then is meant 
that in our practice which is visible to them, even our 
outward actions: but when practice is given as a sure 
evidence of our real Christianity to our own consciences, 
then is meant that in our practice which is visible to our 
own consciences ; which is not only the motion of our 
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bodies, but the exertion and exercise of the soul, which 
directs and commands that motion; which 
directly and immediately under the view of our own con- 
sciences, than the act of the body. And that this is the 
intent of Scripture, not only does the nature and reason of 
the thing show, but it is plain by the Scripture itself. 
Thus it is evident that when Christ at the conclusion of 
his sermon on the mount, speaks of doing or practising 
those sayings of his, as the grand sign of professors being 
true disciples ; without which he likens them to a man 
that built his house upon the sand ; and with which, to a 
man that built his house upon a rock ; he has respect, not 
only to the outward behaviour, but to the inward exercise 
of the mind in that behaviour. This is evident by observ- 
ing what those preceding sayings of his are; “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit; blessed are they that mourn ; 
blessed are the meek; blessed are they that do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness ; blessed are the merciful ; 
blessed are the pure in heart ; whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause, &c.; whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her, &e.; love your enemies; take no 
thought for your life,” and others of the like nature, 
which imply inward exercises: and when Christ says, 
John xiy. 21. “ He that hath my commandments, and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me ;” he has evidently 
a special respect to that command several times repeated 
in the same discourse, (which he calls, by way of emi- 
nence, his commandment,) that they should love one an- 
other, as he had loved them. (See chap. xiil. 34, 35. and 
chap. xv. 10, 12, 13, 14.) But this command respects 
chiefly an exercise of the mind or heart, though exerted in 
practice. So when the apostle John says, 1 John i. 3. 
“ Hereby we do know that we know him, if we keep his 
commandments ; he has plainly a principal respect to the 
same command, as appears by what follows, ver. 7—11. 
and 2d Epist. ver. 5, 6.: and when we are told in Scrip- 
ture that men shall at the last day be judged according to 
their works, and all shall receive according to the things 
done in the body ; it is not to be understood only of owé- 
ward acts; for if so, why is God so often spoken of as 
searching the hearts and trying the reins, that he may 
render to every one according to his wo ks? as Rev. ii. 23. 
* And all the churches shall know that I am he which 
searcheth the reins and hearts: and I will give unto every 
one according to his works.” Jer. xvi. 10. “ I the 
Lord search the heart, I try the reins, even to give every 
man according to his ways, and according to the fruit of 
his doings.” But if by his ways, and the fruit of his doings, 
is meant only the actions of his body, what need of search- 
ing the heart and reins, in order to know them? Hezekiah 
in his sickness pleads his practice as an evidence of his 
title to God’s favour, as including not only his outward 
actions, but what was in his heart, Isa. xxxvili. 3. Re- 
member now, O Lord, I beseech thee, how I have walked 
before thee in truth, and with a perfect heart.” 

Though in this great evidence of sincerity that the Scrip- 
ture gives us, what is inward is of greatest importance ; 
yet what is outward is included and intended, as connected 
with the practical exertion of grace in the will, directing 
and commanding the actions of the body. And hereby are 
effectually cut off all pretensions that any man can have 
to evidences of godliness, who externally lives wickedly ; 
because the great evidence lies in that inward exercise and 
practice of the soul, which consists in the act of the will, 
commanding outward acts. But it is known, that these 
commanding acts of the will are not one way, and the ac- 
tions of the bodily organs another: for the unalterable law 
of nature is, that they should be united, as long as soul 
and body are united, and the organs are not so destroyed 


*# “ Look upon John, Christ's beloved disciple and bosom companion; he 
had received the anointing to know him that is true, and he knew that he 
knew him, 1 John ii, 3. But how did he know that? He might be de- 
ceived; (as itis strange to see what a melancholy fancy wil] do, and the 
effects of it; as honest men are reputed to have weak brains, and never 
saw the depths of the secrets of God;) what is his fast proof? Because we 
keep his commandments.” Shepard's Parable, Part I. p. 131. 

“ A man may know his present union to the Lord Rehusk by a work; 
1 John ii. 4. He that saith, I know him, and keeps not his commandments, 
is a liar.—Yes, that is true negatively; but may a man, ought a man, to 
see or know his union positively by this? Ans. ver. 5. Many said they did 
know and love the Lord, but he that keeps his words.—O they are sweet. 
It is heaven to cleave to him in every command; it is death to depart from 
any command: hereby know we that we are in him. If it were possible to 
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as to be incapable of those motions that the soul commands. 
Thus it would be ridiculous for a man to plead, that the 
commanding act of his will was to go to the public wor- 
ship, while his feet carry him to a tavern or brothel-house ; 
or that the commanding act of his will was to give such a 
piece of money he had in his hand to a poor beggar, while 
his hand at the same instant kept it back, and held it fast. 

Secondly, I proceed to show, that christian practice, taken 
in the sense explained, is the chief of all the evidences of 
a saving sincerity in religion, to the consciences of the pro- 
fessors of it; much to be preferred to the method of the 
first convictions, enlightenings, and comforts in conversion ; 
or any immanent discoveries or exercises of grace whatso- 
ever, that begin and end in contemplation.* The evidence 
of this appears by the following arguments. f 

Argument 1. Reason plainly shows, that those things 
which put it to the proof, what men will actually cleave to 
in their practice, when left to follow their own choice and 
inclinations, are the proper trial what they do really prefer 
in their hearts. Sincerity in religion, as observed already, 
consists in setting God highest in the heart, in choosing him 
before other things, in having a heart to sell all for Christ, 
&e.—But a man’s actions are the proper trial what a man’s 
heart prefers. As for instance, when God and other things 
come to stand in competition, God is as it were set before 
aman on one hand, and his worldly interest or pleasure on 
the other; his behaviour in such case, in actually cleaving 
to the one and forsaking the other, is the proper trial which 
he prefers. Sincerity consists in forsaking all for Christ in 
heart; but to forsake all for Christ in heart, is the very 
same thing as to have a heart to forsake all for Christ. 
The proper trial whether a man has a heart to forsake all 
for Christ, is his being actually put to it, Christ and other 
things coming in competition, that he must practically 
cleave to one and forsake the other. To forsake all for 
Christ in heart, is the same thing as to have a heart to for- 
sake all for Christ when called to it: but the highest proof 
to ourselves and others, that we have a heart to forsake all 
for Christ when called to it, is ac/ually doing it when or so 
far as called to it. To follow Christ in heart, is to have a 
heart to follow him. To deny ourselves in heart for Christ, 
is the same thing as to have a heart to deny ourselves for 
him in fact. The main and most proper proof of a man 
having a heart to any thing, concernng which he is at 
liberty to follow his own inclinations, is his doing it. When 
a man is at liberty whether to speak or keep silence, the 
most proper evidence of his having a heart to speak, is his 
speaking. \Vhen a man is at liberty whether to walk o1 
sit still, the proper proof of his having a heart to walk, is 
his walking. Godliness consists not in a heart to intend to 
do the will of God, but in a heart to do it. The children 
of Israel in the wilderness had the former, of whom we 
read, Deut. v. 27—29. “ Go thou near, and hear all that 
the Lord our God shall sav; and speak thou unto us all 
that the Lord our God shall speak unto thee, and we will 
hear it, and do it. And the Lord heard the voice of your 
words, when ye spake unto me; and the Lord said unto 
me, I have heard the voice of the words of this people, 
which they have spoken unto thee: they have well said 
all that they have spoken. O that there were such an 
heart in them, that they would fear me, and keep all my 
commandments always, that it might be well with them, 
and with their children for ever!” The people manifested 
that they had @ heart to 1ntEND to keep God’s commanid- 
ments, and to be very forward in those intentions; but 
God manifests, that this was far from being the thing he 
desired, wherein true godliness consists, even a heart ac- 
tually to keep them. 

It is therefore exceedingly absurd, and even ridiculous, 


ask of angels, how they know they are not devils, they would answer, the 
Lord's will is ours.” Shepard's Parable, Part I. p. 134 

“ Ifthe question be, Whom doth the Lord Jesus love ? you need not go to 
heaven for it, the word is nigh thee, Those that love Christ. Who are those ? 
Those that keep his commandments.” Shepard's Parable, Part I. p. 138, 

** Will you have Christ to sit in heaven, and not look that he subdue your 
lusts by the work of his grace, and so sway your hearts ? You despise his 
kingdom then. Do you seek for pardon in the blood of Christ, and never 
look for the virtue and end of that blood to wash you and make you without 
spot, &c.? You despise his priesthood and blood then. Do you look for 
Christ to do work for you, and you not do Christ's work, an bring forth 
fruit tohim ? You despise his honour then, John xv. 8. If I were to dis- 
cover a hypocrite, or a false heart, this I would say, It is he that shall set 


up Christ, but loathe his work.” Shepard’s Parable, Part I. p. 140. 
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live a.wicked life, or do not bring forth the fruit of uni- 
versal holiness in their practice. For it is proved in fact, 
' that such men do not love God above all. It is foolish to 
dispute against plain fact and experience. Men that live 
in ways of sin, and yet flatter themselves that they shall go 
to heaven, or expect to be received hereafter as holy per- 
Sons, without a holy life and practice, act as though they 
expected to make a fool of their Judge. Which is implied 
in what the apostle says, Gal. vi. 7.“ Be not deceived ; 
God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” As muchas to say, “ Do not deceive 
yourselves with an expectation of reaping life everlasting 
hereafter, if you sow not to the Spirit here; it is in vain 
to think that God will be made a fool of by you, that he 
will be imposed upon with shadows instead of substance, 
and with vain pretences, instead of that good fruit which 
he expects ; when the contrary to what you pretend ap- 
pears plainly in your life, before his face.” In this man- 
ner the word mock is sometimes used in Scripture. Thus 
Delilah says to Samson, Behold, thou hust mocked me, 
and told me lies, Judges xvi. 10, 13. i. e. “ Thou hast 
baffled me, intending to make a fool of me, as if | might 
be easily turned off with any vain pretence, instead of the 
truth.” So it is said that Lot, when he told bis sons-in- 
Jaw that God’ would destroy that place, he seemed as one 
that mocked to his sons-in-law, Gen. xix. 14. i.e. he seemed 
as one that would make a game of them, as though they 
were credulous fools. But the great Jiidge, whose eyes 
are as a flame of fire, will not be mocked or baffled with 
any pretences, without a holy life. If in his name men 
have prophesied and wrought miracles, and have had faith 
so that they could remove mountains, and cast out devils, 
and however high their religious affections have been, 
however great resemblances they have had of grace, and 
though their hiding-place has been so dark and deep, that 
no human skill nor search could find them out; yet if 
they are workers or practisers of iniquity, they cannot hide 
their hypocrisy from their Judge; Job xxxiy. 22. “ There 


is no darkness, nor shadow of death, where the wor’ ers of 


iniquity may hide themselves.” Would a wise prince 
suffer himself to be mocked by a subject, who should pre- 
tend that he was loyal, and should tell his prince that he 
had an entire affection for him, and that at such and such 
a time he had experience of it, and felt his affections 
strongly working towards him, and should come expecting 
to be accepted and rewarded by his prince, as one of his 
best friends on that account, though he lived in rebellion 
against him, following some pretender to his crown, and 
from time to time stirring up sedition against him? Or, 
would a master suffer himself to be shammed and gulled 
by a servant, that should pretend to great experiences of 
Jove and honour towards him in his heart, and a great sense 
of his worthiness and kindness, when at the same time he 
refused to obey and serve him ? : 

Argument 11. As reason shows, that those things which 
occur in the course of life, which put it to the proof 
whether men will prefer God to other things in practice, 
are the proper trial of the sincerity of their hearts ; so the 
same are represented as the proper trial of the sincerity of 
professors, m the Scripture. There we find that such 
things are called by that very name, trials or temptations, 
both words of the same signification. The things that 
put it to the proof, whether men will prefer God to other 
things in practice, are the difficulties of religion, or those 
things which occur that make the practice of duty difficult, 
and cross to other principles besides the love of God; be- 
cause in them, God and other things are both set before 
men together, for their actual and practical choice ; and it 
comes to this, that we cannot hold to both, but one or the 
other must be forsaken. And these things are all over the 
Scripture called by the name of érials or proofs.* And 
they are called by this name, because hereby professors 
are tried and proved of what sort they be, whether they be 
really what they profess and appear to be; and because in 
them the reality of the supreme love of God is brought to 


* viii 2. Heb. xi. 36. 1 Pet. i. 7. Chap. iv. 12. Gen. xxii. 1, Deut. viii. 
2. 16 ones xiii 3. Exod. xv. 35. Chap. a 4. Judges ii, 22, Chap. iti. 1, 4. 
Psal. Ixvi. 10, 11 Dan. xii. 10. Rev. iii. 10. Job xxiii. 10. Zech. xiii. 2. James 
j. 12. Rev. ii. 10, Luke viii. 13. Acts xx. 19. James i. 2, 3.1 Pet. i. 5. 

+ “ I am persuaded, as Calvin is, that all the several trials of men, are to 


CHRISTIAN PRACTICE IS THE CHIEF SIGN TO OURSELVES. 
for any to pretend that they have a good heart, while they - 
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the test of experiment and fact; they are the proper proofs, 
in which it is truly determined by experience, whether men 
have a thorough disposition of heart to cleave to God or 
no; Deut. viii. 2. “ And thou shalt remember all the way 
which the Lord God led thee these forty years in the wil- 
derness, to humble thee, and to prove thee, whether thou 
wouldst keep his commandments, or no.” Judg. ii. 21, 22. 
“T also will not henceforth drive out any from before 
them, of the nations which Joshua left when he died: that 
through them I may prove Israel, whether they will keep 
the way of the Lord.” So chap. iii. 1, 4. and Exod. xvi. 
4. And the Scripture, when it calls these difficulties of 
religion by the name of temptations or trials, explains it- 
self to mean thereby, the trial or experiment of their faith, 
James i. 2, 3. “ My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall 
into divers temptations ; knowing this, that the trying of 
your faith worketh patience.” 1 Pet.1i. 6,7. “ Now for a 
season—ye are in heaviness, through manifold temptations ; 
that the trial of your faith being much more precious than 
of gold,” &e. So the apostle Paul speaks of that expensive 
duty of parting with our substance to the poor, as the proof 
of the sincerity of the love of Christians, 2 Cor. viii. 8. 
And the difficulties of religion are often represented in 
Scripture as being the trial of professors, in the same 
manner that the furnace is the proper trial of gold and 
silver; Psal. Ixvi. 10, 11. “ Thou, O God, hast proved 
us: thou hast tried us, as silver is tried: thou broughtest 
us into the net, thou laidest affliction upon our loins.” 
Zech. xii. 9. “ And I will bring the third part of them 
through the fire; and I will refine them as silver is re- 
fined : and I will try them as gold is tried.” That which 
has the colour and appearance of gold, is put into the fur- 
nace to try whether it be what it seems to be, real gold or 
no. So the difficulties of religion are called trials, because 
they try those that have the profession and appearance of 
saints, whether they are what they appear to be, real saints. 
If we put true gold into the furnace, we shall find its 
great value and preciousness ; so the truth and inestimable 
value of the virtues of a true Christian appear, when under 
these trials; 1 Pet.1.7. “ That the trial of your faith being 
much more precious than of gold that perisheth, might be 
found unto praise, and honour, and glory.” True and pure 
gold wiil come out of the furnace in full weight: so true 
saints when tried come forth as gold, Job xxiii. 10. Christ 
distinguishes true grace from counterfeit by this, that it is 
gold tried in the fire, Rev. iii. 17,18. So that it is evident 
that these things are called ¢rials in Scripture, principally 
as they try or prove the sincerity of professors. And from 
what has been now observed, it is evident that they are the 
most proper trial or proof of their sincerity ; inasmuch as 
the very meaning of the word ¢riad, as it is ordinarily used 
in Scripture, is the difficulty occurring in the way of a 
professor’s duty, as an experiment of his sincerity. If trial 
of sincerity be the proper name of these difficulties of re- 
ligion, then doubtless these difficulties of religion are pro- 
perly and eminently the trial of sincerity ; for they are 
doubtless eminently what they are called by. the Holy 
Ghost: God gives things their name from that which is 
eminently their nature. And if it be so, that these things 
are the proper and eminent trial, proof, or experiment of 
the sincerity of professors ; then certainly the result of the 
trial or experiment (that is, persons’ behaviour or practice 
under such trials) is the proper and eminent evidence of 
their sincerity. For they are called trials or proofs only 
with regard to the result, and because the effect is eminent- 
ly the proof, or evidence. And this is the most proper 
proof and ‘evidence to the conscience of those that are the 
subjects of these trials. For when God is said by these 
things to try men, and prove them, to see what is in their 
hearts, and whether they will keep his commandments or no: 
we are not to understand, that it is for his own informa- 
tion, or that he may obtain evidence himself of their sin- 
cerity ; (for he needs no trials for his information ;) but 
chiefly for their conviction, and to exhibit evidence to their 
consciences.+ Thus when God is said to prove Israel by 
the difficulties they met with in the wilderness, and by the 
BO St te ere ora wo thoneiven ine batten Rom, v0. ebulas 


lion works trial, and that hope. Prov. xvii. 3. If you will know whether it 
will hold weight, the trial will tell you.—Shepard's Parable, Part I. p. 191. 
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difficulties they met with from their enemies in Canaan, to 
know what was in their hearts, whether they would keep 
his commandments, or no; it must be understood, that it 
was to discover them to themselves, that they might know 
. i. 
what was in their own hearts. So when God tempted or 
tried Abrabam with that difficult command of offering up 
his son, it was not for his satisfaction, whether he feared 
God or no, but for Abraham’s own greater satisfaction and 
comfort, and the more clear manifestation of the favour of 
God to him. When Abraham had pee faithful under 
this trial, God says to him, Now I know that thou fearest 
God, seeing that thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son from me. Which plainly implies, that in this practical 
exercise of Abraham’s grace under this trial, was a clearer 
evidence of the truth of his grace, than ever was before ; 
and the greatest evidence to Abraham’s conscience ; be- 
cause God himself gives it to Abrdaham as such, for his 
comfort and rejoicing ; and speaks of it to him, as what 
might be the greatest evidence to his conscience of his being 
upright in the sight of his Judge. Which proves what I 
say, that holy practice under trials, is the highest evidence 
of the sincerity of professors to their own consciences. And 
we find that Christ frequently took the same method to 
convince the consciences of those that pretended friendship 
to him, and to show them what they were. This was the 
method he took with the rich young man, Matt. xix. 16, &c. 
He seemed to show a great respect to Christ; he came 
kneeling to him, and called him good master, and made a 
great profession of obedience to the commandments ; but 
Christ tried him by bidding him go and sell all that he had, 
and give to the poor, und come and take up h’'s cross, and 
follow him; telling him, that then he should have treasure 
in heaven. So he tried another, Matt. vii. 20. He made 
a great profession of respect to Christ: says he, Lord, I 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. Christ immedi- 
ately puts his friendship to the proof, by telling him that 
the foxes had holes, and the birds of the air had nests, but 
thal the Son of man had not where to lay his head. And 
thus Christ is wont still to try professed disciples in general, 
in the course of his providence. So the seed sown in every 
kind of ground, stony ground, thorny ground, and good 
ground, which in all appears alike, when it first springs 
up; yet is tried, and the difference is made to appear by 
the burning heat of the sun. 

Seeing therefore that these are the things which God 
employs to try us, it is undoubtedly the surest way, in 
order to pass a right judgment, to try ourselves by the 
same things. These trials are not for Aés information, but 
for ours ; therefore we ought to receive our information 
from thence. The surest way to know our gold, is to ex- 
amine it in God’s furnace, where he tries it for that very 
end, that we may see what it is. If we have a mind to 
know whether a building stands strong or no, we must 
look upon it when the wind blows. If we would know 
whether that which appears in the form of wheat, has the 
real substance of wheat, or be only chaff, we must ob- 
serve it when it is winnowed. If we would know whe- 
ther a staff be strong, or a rotten broken reed, we must 
observe it when it is leaned on, when weight is borne 
upon it. If we would weigh ourselves justly, it must be 
in God’s appointed scales.* These trials in the course of 

* Dr. Sibbs, in his Bruised Reed, says, ‘‘ When Christ's will cometh ia 
competition with any worldly loss or gain, yet if then, in that particular 
case, the heart will stoop to Christ, it is a true sign. For the truest trial of 
the power of grace, is in such particular cases as touch us nearest; for there 
our corruption maketh the greatest head. When Christ came home to the 
young man in the gospel, he lost a disciple of him.” 

Mr. Flavel speaks of a holy practice under trials, as the greatest evidence 
of grace. ‘* No man (says he) can say what he is, whether his grace be true 
or false, until they be ¢vied, and examined by those things, which are to 
them as fire is to gold.” Touchstone of Sincerity, chap. iv, sect. 1. Again, 
speaking of great difficulties and sufferings in the way of duty, wherein a 
person must actually part with what is dearest of a worldly nature, or with 
his duty ; he says, ** That such sufferings as these will discover the false- 
ness and rottenness of men’s hearts, cannot be doubted; if you consider, 
that this is the fire designed by God for this very use and puree to _se- 
parate the gold from the dross. So you will find it, 1 Pet. iv. 12.-—* Be- 
loved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial that is to try you,’ 7. e. 
The very design and aim of Providence in permitting and ordering them, is 
to try you. Upon this account you find the hour of persecution (in a suit- 
able notion) called the hour of temptation or probation, Rev. iii. 10. For 
then, professors are sifted to the very bran, searched to the very bottom 
principles, This is ‘the day that burns as an oven; all that do wickedly 
shall be as stubble,’ Mal. iv. i. For in that day the predominant interest 
must appear and be discovered, it can be concealed no longer. *No man 
can serve two masters,’ saith Christ, Lr’ce xvi. 13. A man may serve 


many masters, if they all command the same thing, or things subordinate 
to each other: but he cannot serve two masters, if their commands clash 
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our practice, are as it were the balances in which our 
hearts are weighed, or in which Christ and the world, or 
Christ and his competitors, as to the esteem and regard 
they have in our hearts, are weighed, or are put Into oppo- 
sites scales, by which there is opportunity to see which 
preponderates. When a man is brought to the dividing of 
paths, the one of which leads to Christ, and the other to 
the objects of his lusts, to see which way he will go; 
when set as it were between Christ and the world, Christ 
on the right hand, and the world on the left, so that if be 
goes to one he must leave the other: this is just the same 
thing as laying Christ and the world in two opposite 
scales ; and his going to the one, and leaving the other, is 
just the same thing, as the sinking of one scale, and rising 
of the other. A man’s practice, therefore, under the 
trials of God’s providence, is as much the proper experi- 
ment and evidence of the superior inclination of his heart, 
as the motion of the balance, with different weights in oppo- 
site scales, is the proper experiment of the ibs Pasa weight. 

Argument ILI. Another argument, that holy practice, in 
the sense which has been explained, is the highest kind of 
evidence of the truth of grace to the consciences of Chris- 
tians, is, that in practice, grace in scripture style is said to 
be made perfect, or to be finished. So the apostle James 
says, Jam. ii. 22. “ Seest thou how faith wrought with 
his works, and by works was faith made perfect,” or finish- 
ed? So the love of God is said to be made perfect, or 
finished, in keeping his commandments; 1 John u. 4, 5. 
“ He that saith, I know him, and keepeth not his com- 
mandments, is a liar; and the truth is not in him: but 
whoso keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected.” The commandment of Christ which the 
apostle has a special respect to, is that which respects 
deeds of love to our brethren; as appears by the follow- 


ing versés. Again, the love of God is said to be per- 


fected, in the same sense, chap. iv. 12. “If we love one 


another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in 
us.” Here doubtless the apostle has still respect to loving 
one another, in the same manner that he had explained in 
the preceding chapter, speaking of loving one another as a 
sign of the love of God, ver. 17, 18. “ Whoso hath this 
world’s good, and shutteth up his bowels, &c. how dwell- 
eth the love of God in him? My little children, let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed, (or in work,) 
and in truth.” By thus doving in work, the apostle says 
the love of God is PERFECTED in us. Grace is said to be 
pe fected or finished in holy practice, as therein it is 
brought to its proper effect, and to that exercise which is 
the end of the principle; the tendency and design of grace 
herein is reached, and its operation completed and crown- 
ed. The tree is not perfected in the seed being planted in 
the ground ; in the first quickening of the seed, and in its 
putting forth root and sprout; nor is it perfected when it 
comes up out of the ground; in bringing forth leaves; 
nor yet in putting forth blossoms: but when it has 
bronght forth good ripe fruit, then it is perfected, therein 
it reaches its end, the design is finished: all that belongs 
to the tree is completed and brought to its proper effect in 
the fruzt. So is grace in its practical exercises. Grace is 
said to be made perfect or finished in its wok or fruit, in 
the same manner as it is said of sin, Jam. i. 15. “ When 


and interfere with each other; and such are the commands of Christ and 
the flesh in a suffering hour :—thus the two interests come in full oppositicn. 
And now have but patience and wait a little, and you will discem which is 
predominant. A dog follows two men, while they both walk one way, and 
you know not which of the two is his master: stay but a little, antit thelr 
path parts, and then you shall quickly see who is his master: so it isin this 
ease." Ibid. chap viii. § 3. And in another chapter he says, “* Great num- 
bers of persons are deceived and destroyed by trusting to seeming untried 
grace. This was the miserable condition of the Laodicean professors ; 
they reckoned themselves rich, but were really poor: ail is not gold that 
glisters: their gold (as they accounted it) was never tried in the fire. If a 
man’s whole estate lay in some precious stone, suppose a rich diamond, how 
is he concerned to have it thoroue ty tried, to see whether it will beara 
smart stroke with the hammer, or fly like a Bristol diamond !"" Ivid. chap. x. 
§ 3. Again, in the same place, “ The promises of salvation are made over 
to tried grace, and that only as will endure the trial.” 

“The Lord will try you. God hath his trying times; and they were 
never sent, but to discover who were dross, who were gold. And the main 
end of all God's trials, is to discover this truth that T now am pressing upon 
you. Some have a thorough work; and now the trial discovers the truth, 
as in Abraham, Heb. xi. 17. Some have a superficial work, and they fall 
in trial, as in Saul; and it doth discover it was but an overly work. For 
this is the question God makes, Is it thorough, or no? Ay, saith the carnal 
heart; Yes, saith a gracious heart. Hence it is strange to see what men 
will do when a tria/ comes.” Shepard’s Parable, Part I. p, 219. 

“There is an hour of temptation which tries men, which will discover 
men indeed.” Shepard’s Parable, Part IL. p. 60. 
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tust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin when it 
is finished, bringeth forth death.” Here are three steps ; 
first, sin in its principle or habit, the being of lust in the 
heart; and nex/ly, here is its conceiving, consisting in the 
ammanent exercises of it in the mind; and lastly, here is 
the fruit that was conceived actually brought forth, in the 
wicked ‘work and practice. And this the apostle calls the 
Jinishing or perfecting of sin: for the word in the original 
is the same that is translated perfected in those foremen- 
tioned places. e 
_ Now certainly, if grace be in this manner made perfect 
in its fruit, if these practical exercises of grace are those 
wherein grace is brought to its proper effect and end, and 
the exercises wherein whatsoever belongs to its design, 
tendency, and operation, is completed and crowned ; then 
these exercises must be the highest evidences of grace, 
above all other exercises. Certainly the proper nature and 
tendency, of every principle, must appear best and most 
fully, in its most perfect exercises, or in those wherein its 
nature is most completely exerted, and its tendency most 
fully answered and crowned, in its proper effect and end. 
If we would see the proper nature of any thing whatso- 
ever, and see it in its full distinction from other things, let 
us look upon it in the finishing of it. The apostle James 
says, by works is fuith made perfict ; and introduces this 
as an argument to prove that works are the chief evidence 
of faith, whereby the sincerity of the professors of faith is 
justified, Jam. ii. And the apostle Jobn, after he had 
once and again told us, that love was made perfect in 
keeping Christ’s commandments, observes, 1 John iv. 18. 
“That perfect love casteth out fear ;” meaning (at least in 
eee love made perfect in this sense ; agreeable to what 
e had said in the foregoing chapter, “That by love in 
deed, or work, we know that we are of the truth, and shall 
assure our hearts,” ver. 18, 19. 

Argument IV. Another thing which makes it evident, 
that holy practice is the principal evidence that we ought 
to use in judging both of our own and others’ sincerity, is, 
that this evidence is above all others insisted on in Scrip- 
ture. A common acquaintance with the Scripture, to- 
gether with a little attention and observation, will be suffi- 
cient to show to any one, that this is ten times more insisted 
on as a note of true piety, throughout the Scripture, fiom 
the beginning of Genesis to the end of Revelations, than 
any thing else. And in the New Testament, where Christ 
and his apostles do expressly, and of declared purpose, lay 
down signs of true godliness, this is almost wholly insisted 
on. It may be observed, that Christ and his apostles do 
not only often say those things, in discoursing on the great 
doctrines of religion, which do show what the nature of 
true godliness must be, or from whence the nature and 
signs of it may be inferred by just consequence—and often 
occasionally mention many things which appertain to god- 
liness—but they also often of set purpose give signs and 
marks for the trial of professors, putting them upon trying 
themselves by the signs they give, introducing what they 
say with such like expressions as these; “ By this you 
shall know that you know God : By this are manifest the 
children of God, and the children of the devil: He that 
hath this, builds on a good foundation ; he that hath it not, 
builds on the sand: Hereby we shall assure our hearts: 
He is the man that loveth Christ,’ &c. But I can find no 
place, where either Christ or his apostles in this manner 
give signs of godliness, (though the places are many) but 
where christian practice is almost the only thing insisted 
on. Indeed in many of these places, dove to the brethren 
is spoken of as a sign of godliness: and (as I have ob- 
served before) there is no one virtuous affection or dispo- 
sition so often expressly spoken of as a sign of true grace, 
as our having love one to another: but then the Scriptures 
explain themselves to intend chiefly this love as exercised 
and expressed in practice, or in deeds of love. So does 
the apostle John (who above all others insists on love to 
the brethren as a sign of godliness) most expressly explain 
himself, in that 1 John iii. 14, &c. “ We know that we 
have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren : he that loveth not his brother, abideth in death.— 
Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have 


® © It isa sure rule, (says Dr. Preston,) that what the Scriptures bestcw 
much words on, we should have much thought on; and what tLe Holy 
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need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him? My little children, 
let us love, not in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
(7. e. in deeds of love) and intruth. And hereby we know 
that we are of the truth, and shall assure our hearts before 
him.” So that when the Scripture so much insists on our 
loving one another, as a great sign of godliness, we are not 
thereby to understand the immanent workings of affection 
which men feel one to another, so much as the soul’s 
practising all the duties of the second table of the law; all 
which the New Testament tells us again and again, a true 
love one to another comprehends; Rom. xiii. 8, and 10. 
Gal. v. 14. Matt. xxii. 39, 40. So that really, there is no 
place in the New Testament, where the declared design is 
to give signs of godliness, but that holy practice, or keep- 
ing Christ’s commandments, is the mark insisted on. 
W hich is an invincible argument, that it is the chief of all 
the evidences of godliness: unless we suppose, that Christ 
and his apostles did not know how to choose signs so well 
as we could have chosen for them. But if we make the 
word of Christ our rule, then undoubtedly those marks 
which Christ and his apostles chiefly lay down, that we 
might try ourselves by them, those same marks we ought 
especially to receive, and chiefly to use, in the trial of our- 
selves.* And surely those things which Christ and his 
apostles chiefly insisted on in the rules they gave, ministers 
ought chiefly to insist on in the rules they give. To insist* 
much on those things on which the Scripture insists little, 
and to insist very little on those things on which the 
Scripture insists much, is a dangerous thing ; because it 
is going out of God’s way, and is to judge ourselves, and 
guide others, in an unscriptural manner. God knew which 
way of leading and guiding souls was safest and best for 
them; he insisted so much on some things, because he 
knew it to be needful that they should be insisted on; and 
let other things more alone, as a wise God, because he 
knew it was not best for us, so much to lay the weight of 
the trial there. As the Sabbath was made for man, so the 
Scriptures were made for man; and they are by infinite 
wisdom fitted for our use and benefit. We should there- 
fore make them our guide in all things, in our thoughts of 
religion, and of ourselves. And for us to make that great 
which the Scripture makes little, and that httle which the 
Scripture makes great, tends to give us a monstrous idea of 
religion ; and (at least indirectly and gradually) to lead us 
wholly away from the right rule, and from a right opinion 
of ourselves, and to establish delusion and hypocrisy. 
Argument V. Christian practice is plainly spoken of in 
the word of God, as the main evidence of the truth of 
grace, not only to others, but to men’s own consciences. 
It is only more spoken of and insisted on than other signs, 
but in many places where it is spoken of, it is represented 
as the chief of all evidences. This is plain in the manner 
of expression from time to time. If God were now to 
speak from heaven to resolve our doubts concerning signs 
of godliness, and should give some particular sign, that by 
it all might know whether they were sincerely godly or not, 
with such emphatical expressions as these, The man who 
hath such a qualification or mark, that is the man who is a 
true saint ; that is the very man; by this you may know ; 
this is the thing by which it is manifest who are saints and 
whoare sinners ; such men as these are saints indeed: should 
not welook upon itas a thing beyond doubt, that this was 
given as a special, and eminently distinguishing, note of 
true godliness? But this is the very case with respect to 
the sign of grace I am speaking of; God has again and 
again uttered himself in his word in this very manner, con- 
cerning christian practice, as John xiv. “ He that hath 
my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me.” This Christ gives to the disciples, not so much to 
guide them in judging others, but to apply to themselves 
for their own comfort after his departure, as appears by 
every word of the context. And by the way J would ob- 
serve, that not only the emphasis with which Christ utters 
himself is remarkable, but also his so much insisting on, 
and repeating the matter, as he does in the context ; ver. 
15. “If ye love me, keep my commandments.” Ver. 23. 
“ Tf a man love me, he will keep my words.” And ver. 
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24. “He that loveth me not, keepeth not my sayings.” 
“And in the next chapter over and over; ver. 2. “ Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh away 3 and 
every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it.” Ver. 8. 
“ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit, so 
shall ye be my disciples.” Ver. 14. “ Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you. We have this 
mark laid down with the same emphasis again, John viii. 
31. “ If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed.” And again, 1 John ii. 3. “ Hereby we do know 
that we know him, if we keep his commandments.’ And 
ver. 5.“ Whoso keepeth his word, in him verily is the love 
of God perfected : hereby know we that we are in him.” 
And chap. iii. 18, 19. “ Let us love in deed, and in truth : 
hereby we know that we are of the truth.” What is trans- 
lated hereby, would have been a little more emphatical, if 
it had been rendered more literally from the original, By 
THs we do know.—And how evidently is holy practice 
spoken of as the grand note of distinction between the 
Ages of God and the children of the devil, in ver. 10. 
of the same chapter? “ In this the children of God are 
manifest, and the children of the devil.” Speaking of a 
holy and a wicked practice, as may be seen in all the con- 
text: as ver. 3. “ Every man that hath this hope in him, 
purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” Ver. 6—10. “ Who- 
soever abideth in him, sinneth not: whosoever sinneth, 
hath not seen him, neither known him. Little children, 
let no man deceive you; he that doth righteousness, is 
righteous, even as he is righteous: he that committeth sin 
is of the devil—W hosoever is born of God sinneth not.— 
Whosoever doth not righteousness, is not of God.” Sowe 
have the like emphasis, 2 John 6. “ This is love, that we 
walk after his commandments :” that is, (as we must 
understand it,) This is the proper evidence of love. So 1 
John v. 3. “ Lhis is the love of God, that we keep his com- 
mandments.” So the apostle James speaking of the pro- 
per evidences of true and pure religion, says, Jam. 1. 27. 
“ Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father, 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” We have 
the like emphatical expressions used about the same thing 
in the Old Testament : Job xxviii. 28.“ And unto man he 
said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to 
depart from evil is understanding.” Jer. xxii. 15, 16, 
“ Did not thy father eat and drink, and do judgment and 
justice 7—He judged the cause of the poor and needy; 
was not this to know me? saith the Lord.” Psal. xxxiv. 
11, &e. “* Come, ye children, unto me, and I will teach 
you the fear of the Lord—Keep thy tongue from evil, and 
thy lips from speaking guile ; depart from evil, and do good; 
seek peace and pursue it.” Psal. xv. at the beginning, 
“Who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in 
thy holy hill? He that walketh uprightly,” &c. Psal. xxiv. 
3, 4. “ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? and 
who shall stand in his holy place? He that hath clean 
hands, and a pure heart,” &c. Psal. cxix. 1. “ Blessed are 
the undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the Lord.” 
Ver. 6. “ Then shall I not be ashamed, when I have re- 
spect to all thy commandments.” Prov. viii. 13. “ The fear 
of the Lord is to hate evil.” 

The Scripture never uses such emphatical expressions 
concerning any other signs of hypocrisy, and unsoundness 
of heart, as concerning an wnholy practice. So Gal. vi. 7. 
““ Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 
“ Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, &c. 
shall inherit the kingdom of God.” Eph. v. 5, 6. “ For 
this ye know, that no whoremonger, nor unclean person, 
&c. hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ, and of 
God. Letno man deceive you with vain words.” 1 John 
i. 7, 8. “ Little children, let no man deceive you: he that 
doth righteousness, is righteous, even as he is righteous : 
he that committeth sin, is of the devil.” Chap. ii. 4. “He 
that saith, | know him, and keepeth not his command- 
ments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him.” And chap. 
1. 6. “ If we say that we have fellowship with him, and 
walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth.” James i. 


* As is manifest by Matt. xviii. 31. to the end. Chap. xx. 8—15. Chap. 
sa fe 12, 13. Chap, xxv 19—80, and ver. 35, to the end Luke xix. 
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26. “ If any man among you seem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this 
man’s religion is vain.” Chap. iii. 14, 15. “ If ye have 
bitter envying and strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie 
not against the truth. This wisdom descendeth not from 
above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish.” Psal. exxv. 5. 
“ As for such as turn aside unto their crooked ways, the 
Lord shall lead them forth with the workers of iniquity.” 
Isa. xxxv. 8. “ An high-way shall be there, and it shall be 
called the way of holiness: the unclean shall not pass over 
it.” Rev. xxi. 27. “ And there shall in no wise enter into 
it, whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie.” And 
in many places, “ Depart from me, I know you not, ye 
that work iniquity.” ; : : 
Argument VI. Another thing which makes it evident, 
that holy practice is the chief of all the signs of the sincerity 
of professors, not only to the world, but to their own con- 
sciences, is, that this is the grand evidence which will here- 
after be made use of, before the judgment-seat of God ; 
according to which his judgment will be regulated, and the 
state of every professor of religion unalterably determined. 
In the future judgment, there will be an open trial of pro- 
fessors ; and evidences will be made use of in the judg- 
ment. For God’s future judging of men, in order to their 
eternal retribution, will not be his trying and finding out, 
and passing a judgment upon, the state of men’s hearts, in 
his own mind ; but it will be a declarative judgment: and 
the end of it will be, not God’s forming a judgment within 
himself, but the manifestation of bis judgment, and the 
righteousness of it, to men’s own consciences and to the 
world. And therefore the day of judgment is called the 
day of the revelation of the righteous judgment of God, 
Rom: ii. 5. And the end of God’s future trial and judg- 
ment of men, as to the part that each one in particular is 
to have in the judgment, will be especially the clear mani- 
festation of God’s righteous judgment to his conscience.* 
And therefore though God needs no medium, whereby to 
make the truth evident to himself, yet evidences will be 
exhibited in his future judging of men. And doubtless the 
evidences used in their trial, will be such as are best fitted 
to serve the ends of the judgment; viz. the manifestation 
of the righteous judgment of God, not only to the world, 
but to men’s own consciences. But the Scriptures abun- 
dantly teach us, that the grand evidences which the Judge 
will make use of in the trial, for these ends, according to 
which the judgment of every one shall be regulated, and 
the irreversible sentence passed, will be men’s works, or 
practice, in this world : Rev. xx. 12. “* And I saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God: and the books were 
opened: and the dead were judged out of those things 
which were written in the books, according to their works.” 
So ver. 13. “ And the sea gave up the dead which were in 
it; and death and hell gave up the dead which were in 
them : and they were judged every man according to their 
works.” 2 Cor. v.10. “ For we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ ; that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, whether it be good or bad.” So 
men’s practice is the on/y evidence that Christ represents 
the future judgment as regulated by, in that most particu- 
lar description of the day of judgment, whieh we have in 
the Holy Bible.t The Judge, then, will not examine men 
as to the method of their experiences, or set every man to 
tell his story of the manner of his conversion; but his 
works will be brought forth, as evidences of what he is, 
what he has done in darkness and in light; Eccl. xii. 14. 
“ For God will bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” In 
the trial of professors at the future judgment, God will 
call in the same evidences, to manifest them to themselves 
and to the world, which he makes use of to manifest 
them, in the temptations or trials of his providence here, 
viz. their practice, in cases wherein Christ and other 
things come into actual and immediate competition. God, 
then, for the manifestation of his righteous judgment, will 
weigh professors in a balance that is visible; the same that he 
weighs men in now; which has been already described. 
Hence we may undoubtedly infer, that’ men’s works 


t See Matt. xxv. at the latter end. See also Rom, ii. 6—13. Jer. xvii. 10, 
Job xxxiv. 11. Prov. xxiv. 12. Jer. xxii. 19, Rev, xxii. 12. Matt, xvi. 27 
Rev. ii. 23. Ezek. xxxiii. 20, 1 Pet. i. 17. 
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(taken in the sense explained) are the highest evidences by 
which they ought to try themselves. Certainly that which 
our Supreme Judge will chiefly use, when we come to 
stand before him, we should chiefly adopt, in order to judge 
ourselves by.* If it had not been revealed in what man- 
ner and by what evidence the Judge would proceed with 
us hereafter, how natural would it be for one to say, “ O 
that I knew what token God will chiefly look for, and in- 
sist upon, in the last and decisive judgment ; and which he 
expects that all should be able to produce, who would 
then be accepted of him, and according to which sentence 
shall be passed ; that I might know what evidence espe- 
cially to seek after now, as I would be sure not to fail 
then.” And seeing God has so plainly and abundantly 
revealed what this evidence is, surely, if we act wisely, we 
shall regard it as of the greatest importance. 

Now from all that has been said, [ think it abundantly 
manifest, that christian practice is the most proper evidence 
of the gracious sincerity of professors, to themselves and 
olhers ; and the chief of all the marks of grace, the sign of 
signs, and evidence of evidences, that which seals and 
crowns all other signs.—I had rather have the testimony of 
my conscience, that I have such a saying of my Supreme 
Judge on my side, as that, John xiv. 21. “ He that hath 
my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me ;” than the judgment and fullest approbation of all the 
wise, sound, and experienced divines, that have lived this 
thousand years, on the most exact and critical examination 
of my experiences, as to the manner of my conversion. 
Not that there are no other good evidences of a state of 
grace but this. There may be other exercises of grace, be- 
sides these efficient exercises, which the saints may have 
in contemplation, that may be very satisfying to them: 
but yet this is the chief'and most proper evidence. There 
may be several good evidences that a tree is a fig-tree ; 
but the highest and most proper evidence of it is, that it 
actually bears figs. It is possible, that a man may have a 
good assurance of a state of grace, at his first conversion, 
before he has had opportunity to gain assurance by this 
great evidence I am speaking of—If a man hears that a 
great treasure is offered him, in a distant place, on condi- 
tion that he will prize it so much, as to be willing to leave 
what he possesses at home, and go a journey for it, over 
the rocks and mountains that are in the way, to the place 
where it is; it is possible the man may be well assured, 
that he values the treasure to the degree spoken of, as soon 
as the offer is made him; he may feel a willingness to go 
for the treasure, beyond all doubt: but yet, this does not 
hinder but that his actual going for it, is the highest and most 

roper evidence of his being willing, not only to others, 
a to himself. But then as an evidence to himself, his 
outward actions, and the motions of his body in his 
journey, are not considered alone, exclusive of the action 
of his mind, and a consciousness within himself, of the 
thing that moves him, and the end he goes for; otherwise 
his bodily motion is no evidence to him, of his prizing the 
treasure. In such a manner is christian practice the most 
proper evidence of a saving value of the pearl of great 
price, and treasure hid in the field. 

Christian practice is the sign of signs, in this sense, that 
it is the great evidence which confirms and crowns all 
other signs of godliness. There is no one grace of the 
Spirit of God, but that christian practice is the most 

roper evidence of the truth of it. As it is with the mem- 
ae of our bodies, and all our utensils, the proper proof 
of their soundness and goodness is in the use of them; so 
it is with our graces, (which are given to be used in prac- 
tice, as much as our hands and feet, or the tools with 
which we work, the proper trial and proof of them is in 
their exercise in practice. Most of the things we use are 
serviceable to us, and so have their serviceableness proved, 
in some pressure, straining, agitation, or collision. So it is 
with a bow, a sword, an axe, a saw, a cord, a chain, a staff, 
a foot, a tooth, &e. And those which are so weak, as not 


* “That which God maketh a rule of his own judgment, as that by 
which he judyeth of every man, that is a sure rule for every man to 
judge himself by. That which we shall be judged by at the last day is a 
sure rule to apply to ourselves for the present. Now by our obedience and 
works he judgeth us. He will give to every man according to his works.” 
Dr. Preston’s Church's Carriage. ; ; P 

+ “ Our real taking of Christ, eters in our actions and works; Isa. i. 19. 
* If ye consent and obey, ye shall eat the good things of the land.’ That is, 
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to bear the strain or pressure we need, to which we put 
them, are good for nothing. So it is with all the virtues 
of the mind. The proper trial and proof of them, is in their 
being exercised under those temptations and trials that 
God brings us under, in the course of his providence, and 
in being put to such service as strains hard upon the 
principles of nature. 

Practice is the proper proof of the true and saving know- 
ledge of God: as appears by that of the apostle already 
mentioned, “ Ilereby we know that we know him, that we 
keep his commandments.” It is in vain for us to “ pro- 
fess that we know God, ?/'in works we deny him,” Tit. i. 
16. And if we “ know God, but glorify him not as God ;” 
our knowledge will only condemn, and not save us, Rom. 
i. 21. The great note of that knowledge which saves and 
makes happy, is, that it is practical ; John xii. 17. “ If 
ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” Job 
xxvill. 28. “To depart from evil is understanding.” 

Holy practice is the proper evidence of repentance. 
When the Jews professed repentance, when they came 
confessing their sins to John, preaching the baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins; he directed them to 
the right way of getting and exhibiting proper evidences of 
the truth of their repentance when he said to them, “ Bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance,” Matt. iii. 8. Which was 
agreeable to the practice of the apostle Paul; see Acts 
xxvi. 20. Pardon and mercy are constantly promised to 
him who has this evidence of true repentance, that he for~ 
sakes his sin; Prov. xxviii. 13. and Isa. lv. 7. and many 
other places. 

Holy practice is the proper evidence of a saving fuith. 
It is evident that the apostle James speaks of works, as 
what eminently justifies faith, or (which is the same thing) 
justifies the professors of faith, and vindicate and manifest 
the sincerity of their profession, not only to the world, but 
to their own consciences: as is evident by the instance he 
gives of Abraham, James 11. 21—24. And in ver. 20, and 
26. he speaks of the practical and working nature of faith, 
as the very life and soul of it; in the same manner, that 
the active nature and substance, which is in the body of a 
man, is the life and soul of it. And if so, practice is the 
proper evidence of the life and soul of true faith, by which 
it is distinguished from a dead faith. For doubtless, 
practice is the most proper evidence of a practical nature, 
and operation the most proper evidence of an operative 
nature. 

Practice is the best evidence of a saving belief of the 
truth. That is spoken of as the proper evidence of the 
truth being in a professing Christian, that he walks in the 
truth, 3 John 3. “I rejoiced greatly when the brethren 
came and testified of the truth that is in thee, even as thou 
walkest in the truth.” ; 

Practice is the most proper evidence of a true coming to 
Christ, and accepting of and closing with him. A true 
and saving coming to Christ, is (as Christ often Hae 
a coming so as to forsake all for him. And, as observe 
before, to forsake all for Christ in heart, is the same thing 
as to have a heart actually to forsake all; but the proper 
evidence of having a heart actually to forsake all, is indeed 
actually to forsake all when called to it. If a prince make 
suit to a woman in a far country, that she would forsake 
her own people, and father’s house, and come to him, in 
order to be his bride; the proper evidence of the compli- 
ance of her heart with the king’s suit, is her actually for- 
saking her own people, and father’s house, and coming to 
him. By this, her compliance with the king’s suit is made 
perfect, in the same sense that the apostle James says, by 
works is faith made perfict.+ Christ promises eternal life, 
on condition of our coming to him: but it is such a 
coming as he directed the young man to, who came to in- 

uire, “ what he shall do, that he might have eternal life : 
Christ bid him “ go and sell all that he had, and come to 
him, and follow him.” If he had consented in. his heart 
to the proposal, (and had therein come to Christ in his 
Fe ree ec at ting, bat al enol enough, Oat gees 
obey. The consent that standeth in the inward act of the mind, the truth of 
it will be seen in your obedience, in the acts of your lives. If ye consent 
and obey, ye shall eat the good things of the !and; that is, you shall take 
of all that he hath that is convenient for you: for then you are married to 


him in truth, and have an interest in all his goods.’ Dr, Preston's Church's 
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heart,) the proper evidence of it would have been his doing 
of it: and therein his coming to Christ would have been 
made perfect. When Christ called Levi the publican, 
when sitting at the receipt of custom, and in the midst of 
his worldly gains; the closing of Levi's heart with this 
invitation of his Saviour to come to him, was manifested, 
and made perfect, by his actually rising up, leaving all, 
and following him, Luke v. 27, 28. Christ and other 
things are set before us together, for us practically to 
cleave to one, and forsake the other: in such a case, a 
practical cleaving to Christ, is a practical acceptance of 
Christ ; as much as a beggar’s reaching out his hand, and 
taking a gift offered, is his practical acceptance of the gift. 
Yea, that act of the soul which cleaves to Christ in_prac- 
tice, is itself the most perfect coming of the soul to Christ. 

Practice is the most proper evidence of ¢rusting in Christ 
for salvation. The proper signification of the word ¢rust, 
according to the more ordinary use of it, both in common 
speech and in the Holy Scriptures, is the emboldening and 
encouragement of a person’s mind, to run some venture In 
practice, or in something that he does, on the credit of 
another’s sufficiency and faithfulness. And therefore the 
proper evidence of his trusting, is the venture he runs in 
what he does. Heis not properly said to run any venture 
in a dependence on any thing, who dves nothing on that 
dependence, or whose practice is no otherwise than if he 
had no dependence. Fora man to run a venture’ in de- 
pendence on another, is for him to do something from that 
dependence, by which he seems to expose himself, and 
which he would not do were it not for that dependence. 
And therefore it is in complying with the difficulties and 
seeming dangers of christian practice, im a dependence on 
Christ’s sufficiency and faithfulness to bestow eternal life, 
that persons are said to venture themselves upon Christ, 
and trust in him for happiness and life. They depend on 
such promises as that, Matt. x. 39. “ He that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it.” And so they part with all, 
and venture their all, in a dependence on Christ’s suffi- 
ciency and truth. And this is the scripture notion of 
trusting in Christ, in the exercise of a saving faith in him. 
Thus Abraham, the father of believers, trusted in Christ, 
and by faith forsook his own country, in a reliance on the 
covenant of grace which God established with him, Heb. 
x1. 8, 9. Thus also “ Moses, by faith refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjov the plea- 
sures of sin for a season,” Heb. xi. 23, &c. So by faith 
others exposed themselves to be stoned, and sawn in sun- 
der, or slain with the sword; endured the trial of crucl 
mockings and scourgings, bonds and imprisonments, and 
wandered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, being desti- 
tute, offlicted, tormented. And in this sense the apostle 
Paul trusted in Christ, and committed himself to him, ven- 
turing himself, and his whole interest, in a dependence on 
the ability and faithfulness of his Redeemer, under great 
persecutions, and in suffering the loss of all things; 2 Tim. 
1. 12. “ For the which cause I also suffer these things : 
nevertheless | am not ashamed: for I know whom I have 
believed, and I am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against that day.” 

Ifa man should have word brought him from the king 
of a distant land, that he intended to make him his heir, 
if upon receiving the tidings he immediately leaves his 
native land and friends, and all he has in the world, to go 
to that country, in a dependence on what he hears; then he 
may be said to venture himself and all he has in the world 
upon it. But if he only sits still, and hopes for the pro- 
mised benefit, inwardly pleasing himself with the thoughts 
of it; he cannot properly be said to venture himself upon 
it; he runs no venture in the case; he does nothing, 
otherwise than he would do, if he had received no such 
tidings, by which he would be exposed to any suffering, 
in case all should fail. So he that on the credit of what 
he hears of a future world, and in dependence on the re- 
port of the gospel, concerning life and immortality, for- 
sakes all, or does so at least so far as there is occasion, 
making every thing entirely give place to his eternal in- 
terest ; he, and he only, may properly be said to venture 
himself on the report of the gospel. And this is the pro- 
per evidence of a true trust in Christ for salvation. 
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Practice is the proper evidence of a gracious love, both 
to God and men.- The texts that plainly teach this, have 
been so often mentioned already, that it is needless to re- 
peat them. , sl pee 

Practice is the proper evidence of hwmility. That ex- 
pression and manifestation of humility of heart which 
God insists on, we should regard as the proper ei 
and manifestation of it: but this is walking humbly: 
Micah vi. 8. “ He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good, and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 

This is also the proper evidence of the true fear of 
God. Prov. viii. 13. “ The fear of the Lord is to hate 
evil.” Psal. xxxiv. 11, &c. “ Come, ye children, hearken 
unto me, and I will teach you the fear of the Lord—Keep 
thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile: 
depart from evil, and do good; seek peace and pursue 
it.” Prov. iii. 7. “ Fear the Lord, and depart from evil.” 
Prov. xvi. 6. “ By the fear of the Lord, men depart from 
evil.” Job i. 8. “ Hast thou considered my servant 
Job,—a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God, 
and escheweth evil?” Chap. ii. 3. “ Hast thou consi- 
dered my servant Job,—a perfect and an upright man, 
one that feareth God, and escheweth evil? and still he 
holdeth fast his integrity, although thou movedst me 
against him.” Psal. xxxvi. 1. “ The transgression of the 
wicked saith within my heart, there is no fear of God be- 
fore his eyes.” 

So practice, in rendering again according to benefits 
received, is the proper evidence of true thanhfulness. Psal. 
exvi. 12. “ What shall I render to the Lord, for all his 
benefits towards me?” 2 Chron. xxxii. 25. “ But Heze- 
kiah rendered not again, according to the benefit done un- 
to him.” Paying our vows unto God, and ordering our 
conversation aright, seem to be spoken of, as the proper 
expression and evidence of true thankfulness in the 50th 
Psalm, ver. 14. “ Offer unto God thanksgiving, and pay 
thy vows to the Most High.” Ver. 23. “ Whoso offereth 
praise, glorifieth me: and to him that ordereth his con- 
versation aright, will I show the salvation of God.” 

The proper evidence of gracious desires and longings, 
and what distinguishes them from those that are false and 
vain, is, that they are not idle wishes, like Balaam’s; but 
effectual in practice, stirring up persons earnestly and 
thoroughly to seek the things they look for. Psal. xxvii. 
4. “One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I 
seek after.” Psal. Ixii. 1, 2. “ O God, thou art my God, 
early will I seek thee: my soul thirsteth for thee, my 
flesh longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land, where no 
water is, to see thy power and thy glory.” Ver. 8. “ My 
soul followeth hard after thee.” Cant. i. 4. “ Draw me, 
we will run after thee.” o 

Practice is the proper evidence of a gracious hope. 1 
Jobn iii. 3. “ Every man that hath this hope in him puri- 
fieth himself, even as he is pure.” Patient continuance 
in well-doing, through the difficulties and trials of the 
christian course, is often mentioned as the proper ex- 
pression and fruit of a christian hope; 1 Thess. 1. 3. “ Re- 
membering without ceasing your work of faith, and labour 
of love, and patience of hope.” 1 Pet. i. 13, 14. “ Where- 
fore gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and hope 
to the end, for the grace that is to be brought unto you, at 
the revelation of Jesus Christ; as obedient children,” &c. 
Psal. exix. 166. “ Lord, I have hoped in thy salvation, 
and done thy commandments.” Psal. Ixxviii. 7. “ That 
they might set their hope in God, and not forget the works 
of the Lord: but keep his commandments.” 

A cheerful practice of our duty, or doing the will of 
God, is the proper evidence of a truly holy joy. Isa. Ixiv. 
5. “Thou meetest him that rejoiceth, and worketh right- 
eousness.” Psal. exix. 111, 112. “Thy testimonies have 
I taken for my heritage for ever; for they are the rejoicing 
of my heart. I have inclined mine heart to perform thy 
statutes alway, even unto the end.” Ver. 14. “I have 
rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies, as much as in all 
riches.” 1 Cor. xiil. 6. “ Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth.” 2 Cor. viii. 2. “The abun- 
dance of their joy, abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality.” 

Practice also is the proper evidence of Christian for- 
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titude. The trial of a good soldier is not in his chimney 
corner, but in the field of hattle; 1 Cor. ix. 25 26. 2 
Tim. ii. 3—5. 

And as the fruit of holy practice is the chief evidence of 
the truth of grace; so the degree in which experiences 
have influence on a _person’s practice, is the surest evi- 
dence of the degree of that which is spiritual and divine 
in his experiences. | Whatever pretences persons may 
make to great discoveries, great love and joys, they are no 
further to be regarded, than they have influence on their 
practice. Not but that allowances must be made for the 
natural temper. But that does not hinder, but that the 
degree of grace is justly measured, by the degree of the 
effect in practice. For the effect of grace is as great, and 
the alteration as remarkable, in a person of a very ill 
natural temper, as another. Although a person of such a 
temper, will not behave himself so well, with the same 
degree of grace, as another; the diversity from what was 
before conversion, may be as great: because a person of 
a good natural temper did not behave himself so ill, be- 
fore conversion. 

Thus I have endeavoured to represent the evidence 
there is, that christian practice is the chief of all the signs 
of saving grace. And before I conclude this discourse, I 
would say something briefly, in answer to two objections, 
that may possibly be made by some, against what has been 
said upon this head. 

Object. 1. Some may be ready to say, this seems to be 
contrary to an opinion much received among good peo- 
ple; that professors should judge of their state chiefly by 
their inward experience, and that spiritual experiences are 
the main -evidences of true grace. 

I answer, It is doubtless a true opinion, and justly much 
received among good people, that professors should chiefly 
judge of their state by their experience. But it is a great 
mistake, that what has been said is at all contrary to that 
opinion. The chief sign of grace to the consciences of 
Christians being christian practice, in the sense explained, 
and according to what has been shown to be the true no- 
tion of christian practice, is not at all inconsistent with 
christian experience being the chief evidence of grace. 
Christian or holy practice is spirituad practice ; and that is 
not the motion of a body, that knows not how, nor when, 
nor wherefore it moves: but spiritual practice in man, is 
the practice of a spirit and body jointly; or the practice 
of a spirit, animating, commanding, and actuating a body 
to which it is united, and over which it has power given it 
by the Creator. And therefore the main thing in this holy 
practice is the holy ac/s of the mind, directing and govern- 
ing the motions of the body. And the motions of the body 
are to be looked upon as belonging to christian practice, 
only secondarily, and as they are dependent and conse- 

uent on the acts of the soul. The exercises of grace which 

hristians are conscious of, are what they erperience with- 
in themselves; and herein therefore lies christian expe- 
rience: and this christian experience consists as much in 
those operative exercises of grace in the will, immediately 
concerned in the management of the behaviour of the body, 
as in other exercises. These inward exercises are not the 
less a part of christian experience, because they have out- 
ward behaviour immediately connected with them. A 
strong act of love to God is not the less a part of spiritual 
experience, because it is the act that immediately produces 
and effects some self-denying and expensive outward ac- 
tion, which is much to the honour and glory of God. 

To speak of christian experience and practice, as if they 
were two things, properly and entirely distinct, is to make 
a distinction without consideration or reason. Indeed all 
christian experience is not properly called practice; but 
all christian practice is properlv experience. And the dis- 
tinction that is made between them, is not only an unrea- 
sonable, but an unscriptural distinction. Holy practice is 
one kind or part of christian experience ; and both reason 
and Scripture represent it as the chief, and most important, 
and most distinguishing part of it. So it is represented 
in Jer. xxii. 15, 16. “ Did not thy father eat and drink, 
and do justice and judgment ?—He judged the cause of 
the poor and needy :—was not this to know me? saith the 
Lord.” Our inward acquaintance with God, surely be- 
longs to the head of experimental religion ; but this God 
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‘represents as consisting chiefly in that experience which 


there is in holy practice. So the exercises of those graces 
of the love of God, and the fear of God, are a part of ex- 
perimental religion; but these the Scripture represents as 
consisting chiefly in practice, in those fore-mentioned texts. 
—1 John v. 3. “ This is the love of God, that we keep his 
commandments.” 2 John 6.“ This is love, that we walk 
after his commandment.” Psal. xxxiv. 11, &c. “ Come, 
ye children, and I will teach you the fear of the Lord :— 
Depart from evil, and do good.” Such experiences as 
these Hezekiah took comfort in chiefly, on his sick-bed ; 
when he said, “ Remember, O Lord, I beseech thee, how 
I have walked before thee in truth, and with a perfect 
heart.” And such experiences as these the psalmist chiefly 
insists upon, in the 119th Psalm, and elsewhere. Such 
experiences as these the apostle Paul mainly insists upon, 
as Rom. 1. 9. “ God is my witness, whom I serve with my 
spirit in the gospel of his Son.” 2 Cor. i. 12. “ For our 
rejoicing is this, the testimony of our conscience, that, by 
the grace of God, we have had our conversation in the 
world Chap. iv. 13. We having the same spirit of faith, 
according as it is written, I have believed, and therefore 
have I spoken: we also believe, and therefore speak. 
Chap. v. 7. We walk by faith, not by sight. Ver. 14. The 
love of Christ constraineth us. Chap. vi. 4—7. In all 
things approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in 
much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses,— 
in labours, in watchings, in fastings. By pureness, by 
knowledge, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love un- 
feigned,—by the power of God.” Gal. ii. 20.“ Iam 
crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live: yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God.” Phil. iii. 7, 
8. “ But what things were gain to me, those I counted 
loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count all things 
but loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord, and do count them but dung that I may 
win Christ.” Col. i. 29. “ Whereunto I also labour, 
striving according to his working, which worketh in me 
mightily.” 1 Thess. ii. 2. “ We were bold in our God, to 
speak unto you the gospel of God with much contention. 
Ver. 8—10. Being affectionately desirous of you, we were 
willing to have imparted unto vou, not the gospel of God 
only, but also our own souls, because ye were dear unto 
us. For ye remember, brethren, our labour and travail, 
labouring night and day.—Ye are witnesses, and God 
also, how holily, and justly, and unblamably we behaved 
ourselves among you.” And with such experiences as 
these this blessed apostle chiefly comforted himself, when 
he was going to martyrdom, 2 Tim. iv. 6, 7. “ For I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is 
at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” 

And not only does the most important and distinguish- 
ing part of christian experience, lie in spiritual practice ; 
but such is the nature of that sort of exercises of grace, 
wherein spiritual practice consists, that nothing is so pro- 
perly called by the name of experimental religion. For 
that experience, which exercises of grace prove effectual at 
the very point of trial—wherein God proves which we 
will actually cleave to, Christ or our lusts—is the proper 
experiment of the truth and power of our godliness ;_ where- 
in its victorious power and efficacy in produ its proper 
effect, and reaching its end, is found by experience. This 
is properly christian experience, wherein the saints have 
opportunity to see, by actual erperience and trial, whethe. 
they have a heart to do the will of God, and to forsake 
other things for Christ, or no. As that is called experi- 
mental philosophy, which brings opinions and notions to 
the test of fact; so is that properly called experimental 
religion, which brings religious affections and intentions to 
the like test. ym 

There is a sort of external religious practice, without 
inward experience ; which in the sight of God is esteemed 
good for nothing. And there is what is called experience, 
without practice, being neither accompanied nor followed 
with a christian behaviour ; and this is worse than nothing. 
Many persons seem to have very wrong notions of chris- 
tian experience, and spiritual discoveries. Whenever a 
person finds a heart to treat God as God, at the time he 
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has the trial, and finds his disposition effectual in the ex- 
periment, that is the most proper and most Sadi ED 
experience. And to have at such a time that sense o 
divine things, that apprehension of the truth, importance 
and excellency of the things of religion, which then sways 
and prevails, and governs his heart and hands; this is the 
most excellent spiritual light, and these are the most dis- 
tinguishing discoveries. Religion consists much in holy 
affection; but those exercises of affection which are most 
distinguishing of true religion, are these practical exer- 
cises. Friendship between earthly friends consists much 
in affection; but vet those strong exercises of affection, 
that actually carry them through fire and water for each 
other, are the highest evidences of true friendship. 

There is nothing in what has been said, contrary to what 
is asserted by some sound divines; when they sav, that 
there are no sure evidences of grace, but the acts of grace. 
For that doth not hinder but that these operative produc- 
tive acts, those exercises of grace, which are effectual in 
practice, may be the highest evidences. Nor does it hinder 
but that, when there are many of these acts and exercises, 
following one another in a course, under various trials of 
every kind, the evidence is still heightened; as one act 
confirms another. A man by once seeing his neighbour, 
may have good evidence of his presence; but by seeing 
him from day to day, and conversing with him in a course, 
in various circumstances, the evidence is established. The 
disciples, when they first saw Christ after his resurrection, 
had good evidence that he was alive: but by conversing 
with him for forty days, and his showing himself to them 
alive, by many infallible proofs, they had yet higher evi- 
dence.* 

The w2/ness or seal of the Spirit consists in the effect of 
the Spirit of Ged in the heart, in the implantation and ex- 
ercises of grace there, and so consists in erperience. And 
‘it is beyond doubt, that this seal of the Spirit is the highest 
kind of evidence of the saints’ adoption, that ever they ob- 
tain. But in these exercises of grace in practice, God gives 
witness, and sets to his seal, in the most conspicuous, 
eminent, and evident manner. It has been abundantly 
found to be true in fact, by the experience of the christian 
church, that Christ commonly gives by his Spirit the 
greatest and most joyful evidences to his saints of their 
sonship, in those effectual erercises of grace under trials, 
of which we have spoken; as is manifest in the full as- 
surance and unspeakable joys of many of the martyrs. 
Agreeable to 1 Pet. iv. 14. “If ye are reproached for the 
name of Christ, happy are ye ; for the Spirit of glory and 
of God resteth upon you.”” And Rom. v. 2, 3. “ We re- 
joice in hope of the glory of God, and glory in tribula- 
tions.” And agreeable to what the apostle Paul often 
declares of what he experienced in his trials. When the 
apostle Peter, in my text, speaks of the joy un:pea’atle, 
and full of glory, which the Christians to whom he wrote 
experienced ; he has respect to what they found under 
persecution, as appears by the context. Christ thus mani- 
festing himself, as the friend. and saviour of his saints 
cleaving to him under trials, seems to have been represent- 
ed of old by his coming and manifesting himself to 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, in the furnace. And 
when the apostle speaks of the witness of the Spirit, in 
Rom. viii. 15—17. he has a more immediate respect to 
what the Christians experienced in their exercises of love 
to God, while suffering persecution; as is plain by the 
context. He is, in the foregoing verses, encouraging the 
christian Romans under their sufferings, that though their 
bodies be dead because of sin, yet they should he raised 
to life again. But it is more especially plain by the verse 
immediately following, ver. 18. “ For t reckon, that the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed in us.” So the 
apostle has evidently respect to their persecutions, in all 
that he says to the end of the chapter. So when the 
apostle speaks of the earnest of the Spirit, which God had 

* “The more these visible exercises of grace are renewed, the more 
certain you will be. The more frequently these actings are renewed, the 
more abiding and confirmed your assurance will be, A man that has been 
assured of such visible exercises of grace, may quickly after be in doubt, 
whether he was not mistaken. But when such actings are renewed again 
and again, he grows more settled and established about his good estate. If 


a man see a thing once, that makes him sure ; but if afterwards he fear he 
was Ceceived, when he comes to see it again, he is more sure he was not 
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iven to him, 2 Cor. v. 5. the context shows plainly that 
ie has respect to what was given him in his great trials 
and sufferings. And in that promise of “the white stone, 
and new name, to him that overcomes,” Rev. ii. 17. it is 
evident Christ has a special respect to a benefit that 
Christians should obtain by overcoming, when tried, in that 
day of persecution. This appears by ver. 13. and many 
other passages in this epistle to the seven churches of 
Asia. 

Object. 2. Some also may be ready to object against 
what has been said of christian practice being the chief 
evidence of the truth of grace, that this is a /egal doctrine ; 
and that this making practice a thing of such great impor- 
tance in religion, magnifies works, and tends to lead men to 
make too much of their own doings, to the diminution of the 
glory of free grace, and does not seem well to consist with 
that great gospel-doctrine of justification by faith alone. | 

But this objection is altogether without reason. Which 
way is it inconsistent with the freeness of God’s grace, that 
holy practice should be a sign of God’s grace? It is our 
works being the price of God’s favour, and not their being 
the s'gn of it, that is the thing which is inconsistent with 
the freeness of that favour. Surely the beggar’s looking 
on the money he has in his hands, as a sign of the kind- 
ness of him who gave it to him, is in no respect inconsist- 
ent with the freeness of that kindness. It is his having 
money in his hand as the price of a benefit, that is the thing 
which is inconsistent with the free kindness of the giver. 
The notion of the freeness of the grace of God to sinners, 
as that is revealed and taught in the gospel, is not, that no 
holy and amiable qualifications or actions in us shall be a 


fruit, and so a sign, of that grace; but that it is not the 


worthiness or loveliness of any qualification or action of 
ours which recommends us to that grace. Free grace 
implies, that kindness is shown to the unworthy and un- 
lovely; that there is great excellency in the benefit be- 
stowed, and no excellency in the subject as the price of it ; 
that goodness goes forth, and flows out, from the fulness 
of God’s nature, the fulness of the fountain of good, with- 
out any amiableness in the object to draw it. And this 
is the notion of justification without works, (as this doctrine 
is taught in the Scripture,) that it is not the worthiness or 
loveliness of our works, or any thing in us, which is in any 
wise accepted with God, as a bulance for the guilt of sin, 
or a recommendation of sinners to his acceptance as heirs 
of life. Thus we are justified only by the righteousness of 
Christ, and not by our righteousness. And when works 
are opposed to faith in this affair, and it is said that we are 
justified by faith and not by works; thereby is meant, that 
it is not the worthiness or amiableness of our works, or 
any thing in us, which recommends us to an interest in 
Christ and his benefits ; but that we have this interest only 
by faith, or by our souls receiving Christ, or adhering to 
and closing with him. But that the worthiness or ami- 
ableness of nothing in us recommends and brings us to an 
interest in Christ, is no argument that nothing in us is a 
sign of an interest in Christ. 

If the doctrines of free grace and justification by faith 
alone, be inconsistent with the importance of holy practice 
as a sign of grace ; then they are equally inconsistent with 
the importance of any thing whatsoever in us as a sign of 
grace ; and holiness, or any grace in us, or any experiences ; 
for it is as contrary to the doctrines of free grace and justi- 
fication by faith alone, that any of these should be the 


‘righteousness which we are justified by, as that holy practice 


should be so. It is with holy works, as it is with holy 
qualifications ; it is inconsistent with the freeness of: 
gospel-grace, that a title to salvation should be given to 
men for the loveliness of any of their holy qualifications, 
as much as that it should be given for the holiness of their 
works. It is inconsistent with the gospel-doctrine of free 
grace, that an interest in Christ and his benefits should be 
given for the Joveliness of a man’s true holiness; the 
amiableness of his renewed, sanctified, heavenly heart; his 
mistaken. If a man read such passages in a book, he is sure it isso. Some 
months after, some may bear him down, that he was mistaken, so as to 
make him question it himself: but when he looks, and reads it again, he is 
abundantly confirmed, The more men’s grace is multiplied, the more their 
peace is multiplied; 2 Pet i. 2. ‘Grace and peace be multiplied unto you, 


through the knowledge of God and Jesus our Lord.” Stoddard’s Way to 
know Sincerity and Hypocrisy. 
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love to God, his experience of joy in the Holy Ghost, self- 
emptiness, a spirit to exalt Christ above all; and to give 
all glory to him, and a heart devoted unto him. . I say, 
it is inconsistent with the gospel-doctrine of free grace, 
that a title to Christ’s benefits should be given out of regard 
to the loveliness of any of these, or that any of these should 
he our righteousness in the affair of justification. And yet 
this does not hinder the importance of these things as 
evidences of an interest in Christ. Just so it is with respect 
to holy actions and works... To make light of works be- 
cause we are not justified by them, is the same thing in 
effect as to make light of all religion, all grace and holi- 
ness, yea, true evangelical holiness, and all gracious ex- 
perience : for all is included, when the Scripture says, we 
are not justified by works. By works in this case is meant 
all our own righteousness, religion, or holiness, and every 
thing that is in us-; all the good we do, and are conscious 
of; all external acts, all internal exercises of grace, all ex- 
periences, and all those holy and heavenly things wherein 
the life, power, and very essence of religion consist; all 
those great things which Christ and his apostles mainly 
insisted on in their preaching, and endeavoured to promote, 
as of the greatest consequence in the hearts and lives of 
men, and all good dispositions, exercises, and qualifications 
of every kind whatsoever ; and even faith itself, considered 
as a part of our holiness. For we are justified by none 
of these things: if we were, we should, in a scripture 
sense, be justified by works. And therefore if it be not 
legal, and contrary to the evangelical doctrine of justifica- 
tion without works, to insist on any of these, as of great 
importance in evidence of an interest in Christ; then no 
more is it thus, to insist on the importance of holy prac- 
tice. It would be /ega/ to suppose, that holy practice 
justifies by entitling us to Christ’s benefits ; but it is not 
legal to suppose, that holy practice justifies the sincerity of a 
believer, as the proper evidence of it. The apostle James 
did not think it legal to say, that Abraham our father was 
justified by works, in this sense. The Spirit that indited 
the Scripture, did not think the great importance and abso- 
lute necessity of holy practice, in this respect, to be incon- 
sistent with the freeness of grace; for it commonly teaches 
them both together; as in Rev. xxi. 6, 7. God says, “ I 
will give unto him that is athirst, of the fountain of the 
water of life freely;”’ and then adds in the very next 
words, “ He that overcometh shall inherit all things ;” as 
though behaving well in the christian race and warfare, 
were the condition of the promise. So in the next chapter, 
the 14th and 15th verses, Christ savs, “ Blessed are they 
that do his commandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and enter in through the gates into the city :” 
and then declares, 15th ver. how they that are of a wicked 
practice shall be excluded. Yet in the two following 
verses, with very great solemnity, Christ invites all to come, 
and take of the water of life freely; “I am the root and 
the offspring of David, the bright and morning star.—And 
the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him that 
heareth, say, Come. And let him that is athirst, come : 
and whosoever will, let him comeand take of the water of 
life freely.” So chap. iii. 20, 21. “ Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock: If any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come in to him, and sup with him, and he 
with me.” But then it is added in the next words, “ To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne.” And in that great invitation, Matt. xi. “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest ;” Christ adds in the next words, “ Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for | am meek and 
lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto your souls : for 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light :” as though taking 
the burden of Christ’s service, and imitating his example, 
were necessary inorder to the promised rest. So in that great 
invitation to sinners to accept of free grace ; Isa. ly. ‘ Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 
Be re erie te propltndon St your sine, How doyon know 
this? * He that saith I know him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a 
liar,’ 1 John ii. 4. True, might some reply, he that keeps not the commands 
of Christ, hath thereby a sure evidence that he knows bim not, and that he 
is not united to bim; but is this any evidence that we do know him, and 
that we are united to him, if we do keep his commandments? Yes, verily, 


sai apostle, “* Hereby we do know that we know him, if we keep his 
ee iendmene® And avait ver. 5, ‘* Hereby kuow we that we are in 
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hath no money: come ye, buy and eat, yea, come, buy 
wine and milk without money, and without price:” even 
there, in the continuation of the same invitation, the sin- 
ner’s forsaking his wicked practice is spoken of as neces- 
sary to the obtaining of mercy; ver. 7. “ Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: 
and jet him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” 
So the riches of divine grace in the justification of sinners, 
is set forth with the necessity of holy practice, Isa. i. 16, 
&e. “ Wash ye, make you clean, put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes, cease to do evil, learn to do 
well, seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow. Come now, let us reason 
together, saith the Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” And in that most solemn 
invitation of wisdom, Prov. ix. after it is represented what 
great provision is made ; and how all things were ready, the 
house built, the beasts killed, the wine mingled, the table 
furnished, and the messengers sent forth to invite the 
guests; then we have the free invitation, ver. 4—6. 
““Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither: as for him that 
wanteth understanding, (7.e. has no righteousness,) she saith 
to him, Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the wine 
which J] have mingled.” But then in the next breath it 
follows, “ Forsake the foolish, and live ; and go in the way 
of understanding :” as though forsaking sin, and going in 
the way of holiness, were necessary im order to life. So 
that the freeness of grace, and the necessity of holy practice, 
which are thus joined together in Scripture, are not incon- 
sistent. Nor does it at all diminish the honour and impor- 
tance of faith, that its exercises and effects in practice should 
be esteemed its chief signs ; any more than it lessens the 
importance of life, that action and motion are esteemed its 
chief signs. 

So that in what has been said of the importance of holy 
practice as the main sign of sincerity, there is nothing legal ; 
nothing derogatory to the freedom and sovereignty of gos- 
pel-grace ; nothing in the least clashing with the gospel- 
doctrine of justification by faith alone without the works 
of the law ; nothing in the least tending to lessen the glory 
of the Mediator and our dependence on his righteousness ; 
nothing infringing on the special prerogatives of faith in the 
affair-of our salvation ; nothing in any wise detracting 
from the glory of God and his mercy, exalting man, or di- 
minishing his dependence and obligation. So that if any 
are against the importance of holy practice as explained, it 
must be only from a senseless aversion to the letters and 
sound of the word works ; when there is no reason in the 
world to be given for it, but what may be given with 
equal force, why they should have an aversion to the words 
holiness, godliness, grace, religion, experience, and even 


fuith itself: for to make a righteousness of any of these, is 


as legal, and as inconsistent with the way of the new co- 
venant, as to make a righteousness of holy practice.* 

It is greatly to the hurt of religion, for persons to insist 
little on those things which the Scripture insists most 
upon, as of most importance in the evidence of our interest 
in Christ, under a notion that to lay weight on these things 
is legal, and an old covenant-way. ‘To neglect the exer- 
cises and effectual operations of grace in practice, and in- 
sist almost wholly on discoveries, and the method of the 
immanent exercises of conscience and grace in contempla- 
tion—depending on an ability to make nice distinctions in 
these matters, and a faculty of accurate discerning in them, 
from philosophy or experience—is highly injurious. It is 
in vain to seek for any better or any further signs, than 
those which the Scriptures have most expressly mentioned, 
and most frequently insisted on, as signs of godliness. 
They who pretend to a greater accuracy in giving signs— 
or, by their extraordinary experience, or insight into the 
nature of things, to give more distinguishing marks, which 
him.”” What can be more plain? What a vanity is it to say, that this is 
running upon a covenant of works ?—O beloved, it is a sad thing to hear such 
questions and such cold answers also, that sanctification possibly may be an 
evidence. May be ? Isit not certain? Assuredly, to deny it, isasbad as to 
affirm that God's own promises of favour are not sure evidences thereof, and 
consequently that they are lies and untruths—Our Saviour, who was no 
legal preacher, pronounceth, and consequently evidenceth, blesscdness, by 


eight or nine promises, expressly made to such persons, as had inherent 
graces, Matt. v. 3,4, &c."—Shepard’s Sound Believer, p. 221, 222, 223, 
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shall more thoroughly search out and detect the hypo- 
crite—are but subtle to darken their own minds, and the 
minds of others ; their refinings, and nice discerning, are 
in God’s sight but refined foolishness, and sagacious de- 
lusion. Here are applicable those words of Agur, Prov. 
xxx. 5, 6. “ Every word of God is pure; he is a shield to 
them that put their trust in him: add thou not unto his 
words, lest he reprove thee, and thou be found a liar.’ 
Our wisdom and discerning, with regard to the hearts of 
men, is not much to be trusted. We can see but a little 
way into the nature of the soul, and the depths of man’s 
heart. The ways are many whereby persons’ affections 
may be moved without any supernatural influence; the 
natural springs of the affections are various and secret. 
Many things have oftentimes a joint influence on the 
affections ; the imagination, natural temper, education, the 
common influences of the Spirit of God; a surprising 
concourse of affecting circumstances, an extraordinary co- 
incidence of things in the course of men’s thoughts, to- 
gether with the subtle management of invisible malicious 
spirits. No philosophy or experience will ever be suffi- 
cient to guide us safely through this labyrinth and maze, 
without our closely following the clue which God has 
given us in his word. God knows his own reasons, why 
he insists on some things, and plainly sets them forth as 
what we should try ourselves by, rather than others. It 
may be it is because he knows that these things are at- 
tended with less perplexity, and that we are less liable to 
be deceived by them than others. He best knows our 
nature, and the nature and manner of his own operations ; 
and he best knows the way of our safety. He knows 
what allowances to make for different states of his church, 
different tempers of particular persons, and varieties in the 
manner of his own operations; how far nature may re- 
semble grace, and how far nature may be mixed with 
grace; what affections may rise from imagination, and how 
far imagination may be mixed with spiritual illumination. 
And therefore it is our wisdom not to take his work out 
of his hands; but to follow him, and lay the stress of the 
judgment of ourselves there, where he has directed us. If 
we do otherwise, no wonder if we are bewildered, con- 
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founded, and fatally deluded. But if we had got into the 
way of looking chiefly at_ those things which Christ, his 
apostles, and prophets chiefly insisted on—while judging 
of ourselves and others, chiefly regarding practical exer- 
cises and effects of grace, not neglecting other things—it 
would have been of manifold happy consequence. This 
would above all things tend to the conviction of deluded 
hypocrites, and to prevent the delusion of those whose 
hearts were never brought to a thorough compliance with 
the strait and narrow way which leads to life. It would 
tend to deliver us from innumerable perplexities, arising 
from various inconsistent schemes about methods and steps 
of experience; it would greatly tend to prevent professors 
neglecting strictness of life, and tend to promote their en- 
gagedness and earnestness in their christian walk ; and it 
would become fashionable for men to show their Chris- 
tianity, more by an amiable distinguished behaviour, than 
by an abundant and excessive declaring of their experi- 
ences. We should then get into the way of appearing 
lively in religion, more by being lively in the service of 
God and our generation, than by tke forwardness of our 
tongues, and making a business of proclaiming on the 
house-tops the holy and eminent acts and exercises of our 
own hearts. Then Christians who are intimate friends, 
would talk together of their experiences and comforts, in 
a manner better becoming christian humility and modesty, 
and more to each other’s profit; their tongues not running 
before their hands and feet, after the prudent example of 
the blessed apostle, 2 Cor. xii. 6. Many occasions of 
spiritual pride would be cut off, and so a great door shut 
against the devil ; and a great many of the main stumbling- 
blocks against experimental and powerful religion would 
be removed. Religion would be declared and manifested 
in such a way as—instead of hardening spectators, and ex- 
ceedingly promoting infidelity and atheism—would above 
all things tend to convince men that there is a reality in 
religion, and greatly awaken them, and win them, by con- 
vincing their consciences of the importance and excellency 
of religion. Thus the light of professors would so shine 
before men, that others seeing their good works, would 
glorify their Father which is in heaven ! 
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TO THE TREATISE OF THE AFFECTIONS, IN TWO LETTERS* 


LETTER I. 


TO MR. GILLESPIE, IN ANSWER TO OBJECTIONS. 


Northampton, Sept. 4, 1747. 
Rev. and Dear Sir, 


I recerven your letter of Nov. 24, 1746, though very 
long after it was written. I thank you for it, and for your 
offering me a correspondence with you. Such an offer I 
shall gladly embrace, and esteem it a great privilege, more 
especially from the character I have received of you from 
Mr. Abercrombie, who I perceive was intimately acquaint- 
ed with you. 

As to the objections you make against some things con- 
tained in my late book on Religious A ffections, I am sorry 

ou did not read the book through, before you made them; 
if you had, perhaps the difficulties would not have appear- 
ed quite so great. As to what is contained in the 74th 
and 75th pages, I suppose there is not the least difference 
of opinion between you and me, unless it be concerning 
the signification and propriety of expressions. I am fully 
of your mind, and always was without the least doubt of 
it; “ That every one, both saint and sinner, is indispens- 
ably bound, at all seasons, by the divine authority, to 


* These Letters were first printed in the “ Quarterly Magazine,” Edinb, 


believe instantly on the Lord Jesus, and that the command 
of the Lord, 1 John iii. 23. that we should believe on the 
name of his Son Jesus Christ, as it is a prescription of 
the moral law, no less binds the sinner to immediate per- 
formance, than the commandment not to kill, to keep the 
Sabbath-day, or any other duty, as to the presené perorm- 
ance of which, in way of duty, all agree the sinner is 
bound ; and that men are bound to trust the divine faith- 
fulness, be their case with respect to light and darkness, 
sight, &c. what it will; and that no situation they can be 
in, looses them from obligation to glorify the Lord at all 
seasons, and expecting the fulfilment of his words; and 
that the sinner that is without spiritual light or sight is 
bound to believe, and that it is a duty at that very time 
incumbent on him to believe.” But I conceive that there 
is a great deal of difference between these two things, viz. 
its being a man’s duty that is without spiritual light or 
sight to believe, and its being his duty to believe without 
spiritual light or sight, or to believe while he yet remains 
without spiritual light or sight. Just the same difference 
that is between these two things, viz. its being his duty that 
has no faith to believe, and its being his duty to believe 
without faith, or to believe without believing. J trust there 
is none will assert the latter, because of the contradiction 
that it implies. As it is not proper to say, it is a man’s 
duty to believe without faith, because it implies a contra- 
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diction, so I think it equally improper to say it is a man’s 
duty to believe without these things that are essentially 
implied in faith, because that also implies a contradiction. 
But a spiritual sight of Christ or knowledge of Christ is 
essentially implied in the very nature and notion of faith, 
and therefore it is absurd to talk of believing on Christ 
without spiritual light or sight. It is the duty of a man 
that is without these things that essentially belong to faith, 
to believe, and it is the duty of a man that is without these 
things that essentially belong to love, to love God; be- 
cause it is an indispensable obligation that lies on all men 
at all times, and in all circumstances, to love God: but 
yet it is not a duty to love God without loving him, or 
continuing without those things that essentially belong to 
his love. It is the duty of those that have no sense of the 
loveliness of God, and have no esteem of him, to love him, 
and they be not in the least excused by the want of this 
sense and esteem, in not loving him one moment ; but yet 
it would be properly nonsense to say it is their duty to 
love him without any sense of his loveliness or any esteem 
of him. It is indeed their duty this moment to come out 
of their disesteem and stupid wicked insensibility of his 
loveliness, and to love him. I made the distinction (I 
thought) very plainly, in the midst of those sentences you 
quote as exceptionable. I say expressly, p. 74. “ It is 
truly the duty of those who are in darkness to come out 
of darkness into light and believe; but, that they should 
confidently believe and trust, while they yet remain with- 
out spiritual light or sight, is an anti-scriptural and absurd 
doctrine.” The misunderstanding between us, dear Sir, I 
suppose to be in the different application of the particle 
without, in my use of it, and your understanding of it, or 
what we understand as spoken of and supposed in the 
expression, without spiritual light or sight. As I use it, 
I apply it to the act of believing, and I suppose it to be 
very absurd to talk of an act of faith without spiritual 
light and sight, wherein I suppose you will allow me to 
be in the right. As you understand it, it is applied to 
duty or obligation, and you suppose it to be not at all 
absurd to talk of an obligation to believe without spiritual 
light or sight, but that the obligation remains full where 
there is no spiritual light or sight, wherein I allow you 
are in the right. I think, Sir, if you read what I have 
said in my book on this head again, it will be exceeding 
apparent to you, that it is thus that I apply the preposition 
without, and not-as you before understood it. I thought I 
had very plainly manifested that what I meant by being in 
darkness was a being in spiritual blindness, and so in a 
dead, stupid, carnal, and unchristian frame and way, and 
not what is commonly called a being without the light of 
God’s countenance, under the hidings of his face. We 
have a great number of people in these parts that go on 
that supposition in their notions and practice, that there 
really is such a thing as such a manner of believing, such 
a kind of faith as this, viz.a confident believing and firm 
trusting in God in the dark, in the sense mentioned, that 
is to be sought after, and is the subject matter of divine 
prescription, and which many actually have; and indeed 
there are innumerable instances of such as are apparently 
jin a most senseless, careless, negligent, apostate, and 
every way unchristian and wicked frame, that yet, en- 
couraged by this principle, do retain an exceeding strong 
confidence of their good state, and count that herein they 
do their duty and give much glory to God, under the 
notion of trusting God in the dark, and hoping against 
hope, and not trusting on their own righteousness ; and 
they suppose it would show a legal spirit to do otherwise. 
T thought it would be manifest to every reader that I was 
arguing against such a sort of people. 

You say, “It merits consideration whether the believer 
should ever doubt of his state, on any account whatever, 
because doubting, as opposed to believing, is absolutely 
sinful.” Here, Sir, you seem to suppose that a person’s 
doubting of his own good estate, is the proper opposite of 
faith, and these and some other expressions in your letter 
seem to suppose that doubting of one’s good estate and 
unbelief is the same thing, and so, that being confident of 
one’s good estate and faith are the same thing. This I 
acknowledge I don’t understand; I don’t take faith, and 
a person’s believing that they have faith, to be the same 
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thing. Nor do I take unbelief, or being without faith, and 
doubting whether they have it, to be the same thing, but 
entirely different. I should have been glad eifter that you 
had taken a little more notice of what i say on this head, 
p. 76, 77. or that you had said something to convince me 
that IT am wrong in this point. The exercise of faith is 
doubtless the way to be delivered from darkness, deadness, 
backsliding, &e. or rather is the deliverance ; as forsaking 
sin 1s the way to deliverance from sin, and is the deliver- 
ance itself. 'The exercise of grace is doubtless the way to 
deliverance from a graceless frame, that consists in the 
want of the exercise of grace. But as to what you say, 
or seem to intimate, of a person’s being confident of his 
own good estate, as being the way to be delivered from 
darkness, deadness, backsliding, and prevailing iniquity, 
I think, whoever supposes this to be God’s method of de- 
livering his saints, when sunk into an evil, careless, carnal, 
and unchristian frame, first to assure them of their good 
estate and his favour, while they yet remain in such a 
frame, and to make that the means of their deliverance, 
does surely mistake God’s method of dealing with such 
persons. Among all the multitudes I have had opportunity 
to observe, I never knew one dealt with after this manner. 
I have known many brought back from great declension, 
that appeared to me to be true saints, but it was in a way 
very diverse from this. In the first place, conscience has 
been awakened, and they have been brought into great 
fear of the wrath of God, having his favour hid, and they 
have been the subjects of a kind of new work of humili- 
ation, brought to a great sense of their deserving of God’s 
wrath, even while they have yet feared it, before God has 
delivered them from the apprehension of it, and comforted 
them with a renewed sense of his favour. 

As to what I say of the necessity of universal obedi- 
ence, or of one way of known sin, (2: e. so as properly to 
be said to be the way and manner of the man,) being ex- 
ception enough against a man’s salvation; I should have 
known better what to have said further about it, if you 
had briefly shown how the scriptures that I mention, and 
the arguments I deduce from them, are insufficient for the 
roof of this point. I confess they appear to me to prove 
it as fully as any thing concerning the necessary qualifi- 
cations of a true saint can be proved from Scripture. 

You object against my saying, p. 276. “ Nor cana true 
saint ever fall away, so that it shall come to this, that or- 
dinarily there shall be no remarkable difference in his 
walk and behaviour since his conversion, from what was 
before.” This, I think, implies no more than that his 
walk over the same ground, in like circumstances, and 
under like trials, will have a remarkable difference. As to 
the instance you mention of David and Solomon, I don’t 
know that the Scripture gives us any where so much of a 
history of their walk and behaviour before their conversion, 
as to put us into any proper capacity of comparing their 
after walk with their former: These examples are uncer- 
tain. But I think those doctrines of the Scripture are not 
uncertain, which I mention in the place you cite, to con- 
firm the point, which teach that converts are new men, 
new creatures, that they are renewed not only within but 
without, that old things are passed away, and all things 
become new, that they walk in newness of life, that the 
members of their bodies are new, that whereas they before 
were the servants of sin, and yielded their members ser- 
vants of iniquity, now they yield them servants of mght- 
eousness unto holiness. 

As to those doubts and cases of difficulty you mention, 
I should think it very needless for a divine of your cha- 
racter, to apply yourself to me for a solution of difficulties, 
for whom it would be more proper to learn of you. 
However, since you are pleased to insist on my giving 
my mind upon them, [ would observe, as to the first case 
you mention, of a person incessantly harassed by Satan, 
&c. you don’t say of what nature the temptations are that 
he is harassed with. But I think it impossible to give 
roper advice and direction without knowing this. Satan 
is to be resisted in a very different manner, in different 
kinds of onsets. When persons are harassed with those 
strange, horrid injections, that melancholic persons are often 
subject to, he is to be resisted in a very different manner, 
from what is proper in case of violent temptation to gratify 
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some worldly lust. In the former case, I should by no 
means advise a person to resist the devil by entering the 
lists with him, and vehemently engaging their mind in an 
earnest dispute and violent struggle with the grand adver- 
sary, but rather by diverting the mind from his frightful 
suggestions, by going on stedfastly and diligently in the 
ordinary course of duty, without allowing themselves 
time and leisure to attend to the devil’s sophistry, or 
viewing his frightful representations, committing them- 
selves to God by prayer in this way, without anxiety about 
what had been suggested. That is the best way of resist- 
ing the devil, that crosses his design most; and he more 
eiotually disappoints him in such cases, that treats him 
with neglect, than he that attends so much to him, as to 
engage in a direct conflict, and goes about to try his 
strength and skill with him, in a violent dispute or combat. 
The latter course rather gives him advantage, than any 
thing else. It is what he would; if he can get persons 
thus engaged in a violent struggle, he gains a great point. 
He knows that melancholic persons are not fit for it. By 
this he gains that point of diverting and taking off the 
person from the ordinary course of duty, which is one 
great thing he aims at; and by this, having gained the 
person’s attention to what he says, he has opportunity to 
use all his craft and subtlety, and by this struggle he raises 
melancholic vapours to a greater degree, and further 
weakens the person’s mind, and gets him faster and faster 
in his snares, deeper and deeper in the mire. He increases 
the person’s anxiety of mind, which is the very thing by 
which mainly he fulfils all his purposes with such persons. 

Concerning the other difficulty you mention relating to 
the verifying of Rom. viii. 20. “ All things shall work to- 
gether for good,” &c. in a saint that falls under backsliding 
and Spiritual decays, &c. it seems to be a matter of some 
difficulty to understand exactly how this is to be taken, 
and how far it may from hence be inferred, that the tempt- 
ations the saints meet with from Satan, and an evil world, 
and their own declensions and sins, shall surely work for 
their good. However, since you desire my thoughts, I 
would express them, such as they are, as follows. 

In order rightly to state this matter, there are two things 
may be laid down, as positions of certain and indubitable 
truth concerning this doctrine of the apostle. 

First, The meaning cannot be that God’s dispensations 
and disposals towards each saint are the best for him, most 
tending to his happiness, of all that are possible: or that 
all things that are ordered for him, or done by God with 
respect to him, are in all respects better for him than any 
thing else that God could have ordered or done, issuing in 
the highest good and happiness, that it is possible he 
should be brought to; for that would be as much as to 
say, that God will bestow on every one of his elect, as 
much happiness as he can (confer,) in the utmost exercise 
of his omnipotence, and this sets aside all these different 
degrees of grace and holiness here, and glory hereafter, 
which he bestows according to his sovereign pleasure. 

All things may work together for good to the saints. 
All may be of benefit to them, and may have a concurring 
tendency to their happiness, and may all finally issue in 
it, and yet not tend to or issue in the highest degree of 
good and happiness possible. There is a certain measure 
of holiness and happiness, that each one of the elect is 
eternally appointed to, and all things that relate to him 


work together to bring to pass this aerouded measure of 


good. ‘The text and context speak of God’s efernal pur- 
pose of good to the elect, predestinating them to a con- 
formity to his Son in holiness and happiness ; and the im- 
plicit reasoning of the apostle leads us to suppose that all 
things will purely concur to bring to effect God’s eternal 
purpose. And therefore from his reasoning it may be in- 
ferred, that all things will tend to and work together to 
bring to pass, that degree of good that God has purposed 
io bestow upon them, and not any more. And indeed it 
would be in itself unreasonable to suppose any thing else 
but this ; inasmuch as God is the supreme orderer of all 
things, donbtless all things shall be so ordered, that with 
one consent, they shall help to bring to pass his ends, aims, 
and purposes ; but surely not to bring to pass what he does 
not aim at, and never intended. God in his government 
of the world is carrying on his own designs in every thing ; 
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but he is not carrying on that which is not his design, and 
therefore there is no need of supposing, that all the cir- 
cumstances, means, and advantages of every saint, are the 
best in every respect that God could have ordered for him, 
or that there could have been no circumstances or means 
that he could have been the subject of, that would with 
God’s usual blessing have issued in his greater good. Every 
saint is as it were a living stone, that in this present state 
of preparation, is fitting for the place appointed for him in 
the heavenly temple. And in this sense all things un- 
doubtedly work together for good to every one that is call- 
ed according to God’s purpose. He is, all the while he 
lives in this world, by all the dispensations of Providence 
towards him, fitting for the particular mansion in glory, 
that is appointed and prepared for him, or hewing for his 
appointed place in the heavenly building. j 

Secondly, Another thing which is no less certain and de- 
monstrable than the position that has been already laid 
down, and indeed follows from it, is this, When it is said, 
“ all things work together for good,” &c. hereby cannot be 
intended that all things, both positive and negative, are best 


for them, or that it is so universally, that not only every 


positive thing that the saints are the subjects of, or are con- 
cerned in, will work for their good, but also that when any 
thing is absent or withheld from them by God in his pro- 
vidence, that absence or withholding is also for their good 
in that sense, or to be better for them than the presence or 
bestowment would have been; for this would have the 
same absurd consequence that was mentioned before, viz. 
That God makes every saint as happy as possibly he can. 
And besides, if so, it would follow that God’s withhold- 
ing greater degrees of the sanctifying influences of his 
Spirit is for the saints’ good, and that it is best for them to 
live and die so low in grace as they do, which would be 
as much as to say that it is for their good to have no more 
good, or that it is for their happiness to have no more hap- 
piness here and hereafter. If we take good notice of the 
apostle’s discourse in Rom. vill. it will be apparent that 
his words imply no such thing. All God’s creatures, and 
all that God does in disposing of them, is for the good of 
the saint. But it will not thence follow, that all God’s 
forbearing to do is also for his good, or that it is best for 
him that God does no more for him. 

Therefore, the following things I humbly conceive to be 
the truth, concerning the sins and iemptations of the saints 
being for their good. 

1. That all things whatsoever are for the good of the 
saints, things negative as well as positive, in this sense, 
that God intends that some benefit to them shall arise from 
every thing, so that something of the grace and love of 
God will hereafter be seen to have been exercised towards 
them in every thing. At the same time, the sovereignty 
of God will also be seen, with regard to the measure of 
the good or benefit aimed at, in that some other things, if 
God had seen cause to order them, would have produced 
a higher benefit. And with regard to negative disposals, 
consisting not in God’s doing, but forbearing to do, not in 
giving, but withholding, some benefit in some respect or 
other, will ever accrue to the saints, even from these; 
though sometimes the benefit will not be equal to the 
benefit withheld, if it had been bestowed. As for instance, 
when a saint lives and dies comparatively low in grace. 
There is some good improvement shall be made, even of 
this, in the eternal state of the saint, whereby he shall receive 
areal benefit, though the benefit shall not be equal to the be- 
nefit of a higher degree of holiness, if God had bestowed it. 

2. God carries on a design of love to his people, and to 
each individual saint, not only in all things that they are 
the subjects of while they live, but also in all his works 
and disposals, and in all his acts from eternity to eternity. 

3. That the sin, in general, of the saints, is for their 
good, and for the best in this respect, viz. that it is a thing 
that, through the sovereign grace of God, and his infinite 
wisdom, will issue in a high advancement of their eternal 
happiness, that they have been sinful, fallen creatures, and 
not from the beginning perfectly innocent and holy, as the 
elect angels ; and that they shall obtain some additional 
good on occasion of all the sin they have been the subjects 
of, or have committed, beyond what they would have had, 
if they never had been fallen creatures. 
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4. The sin of the saints in this sense cannot be for their 
good, that it should finally be best for them, that while 
they lived in this world, their restoration and recovery 
from the corruption they became subject to by the fall, was 
no greater, the mortification of sin, and spiritual vivification 
of their soul, carried on to no greater degree, that they re- 
mained so deficient, as to love to God, christian love to 
men, humility, heavenly-mindedness, and that they were 
so barren, and did so few good works, and consequently, 
that in general, they had so much sin, and of the exercises 
of it, and not more holiness, and of the exercises and fruits 
of that, for in proportion as one of these is more, the other 
will be less, as infallibly as darkness is more or less in 
proportion to the diminution or increase of light. It can- 
not finally be better for the saints, that in general, while 
they live, they had so much sin of heart and life, rather 
than more holiness of heart and life. Because the reward 
of all at last will be according to their works, and he 
that sowed sparingly shall reap sparingly, and he that 
sowed bountifully shall reap bountifully, and he that 
builds wood, hay, and stubble, shall finally suffer loss, and 
have a less reward, than if he had built gold, silver, and 
precious stones though he himself shall be saved. But 
notwithstanding this, 

5. The sins and falls of the saints may be for their good, 
and for the better, in this respect, that the issue may be 
better than if the temptation had not happened, and so the 
occasion not given, either for the sin of yielding to the 
temptation, or the virtue of overcoming it: and yet not 
in the respect (with regard to their sins or falls in general) 
that it should be better for them in the issue, that they have 
yielded to the temptation offered, than if they had over- 
come. For the fewer victories they obtain over tempta- 
tion, the fewer are their good works, and particularly of 
that kind of good works to which a distinguished reward is 
promised in Rey. il. and iil. and in many other parts of 
Scripture. The word of God represents the work of a 
Christian in this world as a warfare, and it is evident in the 
Scripture that he wl.o acquits himself as the best soldier 
shall win the greatest prize. Therefore, when the saints 
are brought into backslidings and decays, by being over- 
come by temptations, the issue of their backslidings may 
be some good to them. They may receive some benefit 
by occasion of it, beyond what they would have received 
if that temptation had never prevailed, and yet their back- 
slidings in general may be a great loss to them in the fol- 
lowing respect, viz. That they shall have much less reward, 
than if the temptations had been overcome, and they not- 
withstanding had persevered in spiritual vigour and dili- 
gence. But yet this don’t hinder, but that, 

6. It may be so ordered by a sovereign and all-wise God, 
that the saints’ falls and backslidings, through their being 
overcome by temptations in some ae: instances, 
may prove best for them, not only in that the issue may be 
greater good to them, than they would have received if the 
temptation had not happened, but even greater in that in- 
stance, than if the temptation had been overcome. It may 
be so ordered that their being overcome by that temptation, 
shall be the occasion of their having greater strength, and 
on the whole, obtaining more and greater victories, than if 
they had not fallen in that instance. But this is no where 

romised, nor can it be so, that, in the general, it should prove 
Pees for them that they were foiled so much, and over- 
come so little, in the course of their lives, and that finally 
their decay is so great, or their progress so small. From 
these things it appears, 

7. That the saying of the apostle, all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, though it be fulfilled 
in some respects to all saints, and at all times, and in all 
circumstances, yet it is fulfilled more especially and emi- 
nently to the saints continuing in the exercise of love to God, 
not falling from the exercises, or failing in the fruits, of 
divine love in times of trial. Then it is, that temptations, 
enemies, and suffering, will be best for them, working that 
which is most for their good every way, and they shall be 
mere than conquerors over tribulation, distress, persecu- 
tion, famine, nakedness, peril, and sword, Rom. viii. 
35—37. : 

8. As God is carrying on a design of love to each in- 


dividual saint, in all his works and disposals whatsoever, 
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as was observed before, so the particular design of love to 
them that he is carrying on, is to fit them for, and bring 
them to, their appointed place in the heavenly temple, or to 
that individual, precise happiness and glory in heaven, that 
his eternal love designed for them, and no other (for God's 
design of love or of happiness to them, is only just what 
it is, and is not different from itself). And to fulfil this 
particular design of love, every thing that God does, or in 
any respect disposes, whether it be positive, privative, or 
negative, contributes, because doubtless every thing that 
God does, or in any respect offers, tends to fulfil his aims 
and designs. ‘Therefore, undoubtedly, 

9. All the while the saint lives in the world, he is fitting 
for his appointed mansion in glory, and hewing for his 
place in the heavenly building. And all his temptations, 
though they may occasion, for the present, great spiritual 
wounds, vel at last, they shall be an occasion of his being 
more fitted for his place in glory. And therefore we may 
determine, that however the true saint may die, in some re- 
spects, under decays, under the decay of comfort, and of 
the exercise of some religious affections, yet every saint 
dies at that time when his habitual fitness for his place in 
the heavenly temple is most complete, because otherwise, 
all things that happen to him while he lives, would not 
work together to fit him for that place. 

10. God brings his saints at the end of their lives to 
this greatest fitness for their place in heaven, not by 
diminishing grace in their hearts, but by increasing it, and 
carrying on the work of grace in their souls. If it be not 
so, that cannot be true, that where God has begun a good 
work he will perform it, or carry vt on to the day of Christ, 
for if they die with a less degree of grace than they had 
before, then it ceases to be carried on before the day of 
Christ comes. If grace is finally diminished, then Satan 
so far finally obtains the victory. He finally prevails to 
diminish the fire in the smoking flax, and then how is that 
promise verified, that God well not quench the sinoking flax, 
till he bring forth judgment unto victory? So that it must 
needs be, that although saints may die under decay in 
some respects, vet they never die under a real habitual de- 
cay of the work of grace in general. If they fall, they shall 
rise again before they die, and rise higher than before, if not 
in joy, and some other affections, vet in greater degrees of 
spiritual knowledge, self-emptiness, trust in God, and 
solidity and ripeness of grace. 

If these things that have been observed are true, then we 
may infer from them these corollaries. 

1st, That notwithstanding the truth of that saying of 
the apostle, Rom. vi. 28. the saints have cause to lament 
their leanness and barrenness, and that they are guilty of 
so much sin, not only as it is to the dishonour of God, but 
also as that which is like to be to their own eternal loss and 
damage. 

2dly, That nothing can be inferred from the foremention- 
ed promise tending to set aside, or make void, the influence 
of motives to earnest endeavours to avoid all sin, to increase 
in holiness, and abound in good works, from an aim at a 
high and eminent degree of glory and happiness in the 
future world. 

3dly, That though it is to the eternal damage of the 
saints, ordinarily, when they yield to, and are overcome by 
temptations, yet Satan and other enemies of the saints by 
whom these temptations come, are always wholly disap- 
pointed in their temptation, and baffled in their design to 
hurt the saints, inasmuch as the temptation and the sin 
that comes by it, is for the saints’ good, and they receive a 
greater benefit in the issue, than if the temptation had not 
been, and yet less than if the temptation had been over- 
come. 

As to Mr. Boston’s View of the Covenant of Grace, | 
have had some opportunity with it, and I confess [ did 
not understand his scheme delivered in that book. TI have 
read his fourfold State of Man, and liked it exceeding 
well. I think he herein shows himself to be a truly great 
divine. f , 

Hoping that you will accept my letter with candour, and 
remember me in your prayers, I subscribe myself 

Your affectionate and obliged Brother 
and Servant, 


JONATUAN EDWARDS. 
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TO MK. GILLESPIE, IN ANSWER TO OBJECTIONS. 


Northampton, April 2, 1750. 
Rev. and Dear Sir, 


I recEIveED your favour of September 19, 1748, the last 
summer, and would now heartily thank you for it. I sup- 
pose it might come in the same ship with letters I had 
from my other correspondents in Scotland, which I answer- 
ed the last summer ; but it did not come to hand till a long 
time after most of the others, and after [ had finished and 
sent away my answers to them, and that opportunity for 
answering was past. I have had no leisure or opportunity 
to write any letters to Scotland from that time till now, by 
reason of my peculiar and very extraordinary circumstances, 
on account of the controversy that has arisen between me 
and my people, concerning the profession that ought to be 
made by persons that come to christian sacraments, which 
is likely speedily to issue in a separation between me and 
my congregation. This controversy, in the progress of it, 
has proved not only a controversy between me and my 
eople, but between me and a great part of New Eng- 

land ; there being many far and near that are warmly 
engaged in it. This affair has unavoidably engaged my 
mind, and filled up my time, and taken me off from other 
things. I need the prayers of my friends, that God would 
be with me, and direct and assist me in such a time of 
trial, and mercifully order the issue. : 

As to the epistolary controversy, dear Sir, between you 
and me, about FairH and pousTING, I am sorry it should 
seem to be greater than it is, through misunderstanding of 
one another’s meaning, and that the real difference be- 
tween us is so great as it is, im some part of the contro- 
versy. 

As to the dispute about believing without spiritual light 
or sight, I thought I expressed my meaning in my last 
letter very plainly, but I kept no copy, and it might per- 
haps be owing to my dulness that I thought so. How- 
ever, I perceive I was not understood. I cannot find out 
by any thing you say to me on this head, that we really 
differ in sentiments, but only in words. I acknowledge 
with you that “ all are bound to believe the divine testi- 
mony, and trust in Christ ; and that want of spiritual light 
or sight does not loose from the obligation one is laid 
under by the divine command, to believe instantly on 
Christ, at all seasons, nor excuse him, in any degree, for 
not believing. Even when one wants the influence and 
grace of the Spirit, still he is bound to believe. Ability is 
not the rule of duty.” I think the obligation to believe, 
lies on a person who is remaining without spiritual light 
or sight, or even in darkness. No darkness, no blindness, 
no carnality or stupidity, excuses him a moment from 
having as strong and lively faith and love as ever was 
exercised by the apostle Paul, or rather renders it not 
sinful in him that he is at that same moment without such 
a faith and love ;—and yet I believe it is absurd, and of 

_ very hurtful consequence, to urge persons to believe in 
the dark, in the manner and in the sense in which many 
hundreds have done in America, who plainly intend, a 
believing strongly with such a sort of strong faith or great 
confidence as is consistent with continuing still, even in 
the time of these strong acts of faith, without spiritual 
light ; carnal, stupid, careless, and senseless. Their doc- 
trine evidently comes to this, both in sense and effect, 
that it is a mere duty strongly to believe with a lightless 
and sightless faith, or to have a confident, although a blind, 
dark, and stupid faith. And such a faith has indeed been 
promoted exceedingly by their doctrine, and has prevailed 
with its dreadful effects, answerable to the nature of the 
cause. We have had, and have to this day, multitudes of 
such strong believers, whose bold, proud, and stupid 
confidence, attended with a very wicked behaviour, has 
given the greatest wound to the cause of truth and vital 
religion that ever it suffered in America. 

As to what follows in your letter, concerning a person’s 
believing himself to be in a good state, and its being 
properly of the nature of faith: in this there seems to be 
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some real difference between us. But, perhaps, there 
would be none, if distinctness were well observed in the 
use of words. If by a man’s believing that he is in a good 
estate, be meant no more than his believing that he does 
believe in Christ, does love God, &c. I think there is 
nothing of the nature of faith in it; because knowing 
it, or believing it, depends on our own immediate sensa- 
tion or consciousness, and not on divine testimony. ‘True 
believers, in the hope they entertain of salvation, make 
ust of the following syllogism, whos»ever believes shall be 
saved: I believe, therefore, &c. Assenting to the major 
proposition is properly of the nature of faith, because the 
ground of my assent to that is divine testimony; but my 
assent to the minor proposition, I humbly conceive, is not 
of the nature of faith, because that is not grounded on 
divine testimony, but my own consciousness. The testi- 
mony that is the proper ground of faith is in the word of 
God, Rom. x. 17. “ Faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the word of God.” There is such a testimon 
given us in the word of God, that “ He that believet 
shall be saved.’”’ But there is no such testimony in the 
word of God, as that such an individual person in such a 
town in Scotland or New England, believes. There is 
such a proposition in the Scripture, as that Christ loves 
those that love him, and therefore, this every one is bound 
to believe, and affirm: believing this on divine testimony 
is properly of the nature of faith, and for any one to doubt 
of it, is properly of the heinous sin of unbelief. But there 
is no such proposition in the Scripture, nor is it any part 
of the gospel of Christ, that such an individual person in 
Northampton loves Christ. If I know that I have com- 
placence in Christ, I know it the same way that I know I 
have complacence in my wife and children, viz. by the 
testimony of my own heart or inward consciousness. 
Evangelical faith has the gospel of Christ for its founda- 
tion ; but that I love Christ is a proposition not contained 
in the gospel of Christ. 

And therefore, that we may not dispute in the dark, it is 
necessary, that we should explain what we mean by a 
person’s believing he is in a good estate. If thereby we 
mean only believing the minor of the foregoing syllogism, 
or such like syllogisms, I believe or I love God, it is not 
in the nature of faith. Butif by a man’s believing him- 
self to be ina good estate, be understood his believing not 
only the minor, but the consequence, therefore I shall be 
saved, or therefore God will never leave me nor forsake me ; 
then a man’s believing his good estate, partakes of the 
nature of faith ; for these consequences depend on divine 
testimony in the word of God and the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Yea, I would observe farther, that a man’s 
judging of the faith or love he finds in himself, whether 
they are that sort of faith and love which he finds to be 
saving, may depend on his reliance on scripture rules and 
marks which are divine testimonies, which he may be 
tempted not to rely upon, from the consideration of his 
great unworthiness. But his judging that he has those 
individual inward acts of understanding, and exercises of 
heart, depends on inward sensations, and not on any 
testimony of the word of God. The knowing present 
acts depends on immediate consciousness, and the know- 
ing past acts depends on memory. And therefore the 
fulness of my satisfaction, that I now have such an 
inward act or exercise of mind, depends on the strength of 
sensation ; and my satisfaction, that I have had them 
heretofore, depends on the clearness of my memery, and 
not on the strength of my reliance on any divine testi- 
mony; and so my doubting whether I have, or have had, 
such individual inward acts, is not of the nature of un- 
belief, though it may arise from unbelief indirectly ; 
because, if T had had inore faith, the actings of it would 
have been more sensible, and the memory of them more 
clear, and so I should have been better satisfied that I 
had them. 

_ God seems to have given Abraham’s servant a revela- 
tion, that the damsel in whom he found such marks, viz. 
coming to draw water with a pitcher to that well, her 
readiness to give him and his camels drink, &c. should be 
Tsaac’s wife, and therefore his assenting to this was of the 
nature of faith, having divine testimony for its foundation. 
But his believing that Rebekah was the damsel that had 
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these individual marks, his knowing that she came to 
draw water, and that she let down her pitcher, &c. was 
not of the nature of faith. His knowing this was not 
from divine testimony, but from the testimony of his own 
senses. (Vide Gen. xxiv. 

You speak of “ a saint’s doubting of his good estate as 
a part of unbelief, and the opposite of faith, considered in 
its full. compass and latitude, as one branch of unbelief, 
one ingredient in unbelief; and of assurance of a man’s 


good estate, as one thing that belongs to the exercise of 


faith.” I do not know whether I take your meaning in 
these expressions. If you mean, that a person’s believing 
himself to be in a good estate is one thing that appertains 
to the essence of saving faith, or that saving faith, in all 
that belongs to its essence, yea its perfection, cannot be 
without implying it, | must humbly ask leave to differ 
from you. That a believing that I am ina good estate, is 
no part or ingredient in the essence of saving faith, is 
evident by this, that the essence of saving faith must be 
complete in me, before it can be true that I am in a good 
estate. IfI have not as yet acted faith, yea if there be any 
thing wanting in me to make up the essence of saving 
faith, then I am not as yet in a state of salvation, and 
therefore can have no ground to believe that I am so. 
Any thing that belongs to the essence of saving faith is 

rior, in the order of nature, to a man’s being in a [believ- 
ing] state of salvation, because it is saving faith that brings 
him into such a state. And therefore believing that he is 
in such a state cannot be one thing that is essential or ne- 
cessary in order to his being in such a state; for that 
would imply a contradiction. It would be to suppose a 
man’s believing that he is in a good estate to be prior, in 
the order of nature, to his being in a good estate. Buta 
thing cannot be both prior and posterior, antecedent and 
consequent, with respect to the very same thing. The real 
truth of a proposition is in the order of nature first, before 
its being believed to be true. But till a man has already 
all that belongs to the essence of saving faith, that propo- 
sition, that he is in a good [believing] estate, is not as yet 
true. All the propositions contained in the gospel, all di- 
vine testimonies that we have in God’s word, are true 
already, are already laid for a foundation for faith, and 
were laid long ago. But that proposition, I am ina good 
estate, not being one of them, is not true till I have first 
believed ; and therefore this proposition cannot be believed 
to be true, till saving faith be first complete. Therefore 
the completeness of the act of saving faith will not make 
it take in a belief of this proposition, nor will the strength 
or perfection of the act cause it to imply this. If a man, 
in his first act of faith, has ever so great a conviction of 
God’s sufficiency and faithfulness, and let his reliance on 
the divine testimony be ever so strong and perfect, all will 
have no tendency to make him believe this proposition, I 
am ina good estate, to be true, till it be true, which it is 
not till the first act of faith is complete, and has made it 
true. A belief of divine testimony in the first act of faith, 
may be to any assignable degree of strength and perfection, 
without believing that proposition, for there is no such di- 
vine testimony then extant, nor is there any such truth ex- 
tant, but in consequence of the first act of faith. Therefore, 
(as I said) saving faith may be, with all that belongs to its 
essence, and that in the highest perfection, without im- 

lying a belief of my own good estate. I donot say it can 
te without having this immediate effect. But it is rather 
the effect of faith, than a part, branch, or ingredient of faith. 
And soI do not dispute whether a man’s doubting of his 
good state may be a consequence of unbelief, (I doubt not 
but it is in those who are in a good state,) because, if men 
had the exercise of faith in such a degree as they ought to 
have, it could not but be very sensible and plain that they 
had it. But yet I think this doubting of a good state is 
entirely a different thing from the sin of unbelief itself, and 
has nothing of the nature of unbelief in it, 7. e. if we take 
doubting one’s good state inthe sense in which | have be- 
fore explained it, viz. for doubting whether I have such 
individual principles and acts in my soul. Take it ma 
complex sense, and it may have the sin of unbelief in it ; 
Copel, although I doubt not that | have such and such 
qualifications, I yet doubt of those consequences, for which 
I have divine testimony or promise; as when a person 
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doubts not that he loves Christ, yet doubts whether he 
shall receive a crown of life. The doubting of this conse- 
quence is properly the sin of unbelief. 

You say, dear Sir, “ The Holy Ghost requires us to be- 
lieve the reality of his work in us in all its parts just 
as it is;” and, a little before, “ The believer's doubting 
whether or not he has faith, is sinful ; because it is bely- 
ing the Holy Ghost, denying his work in him, so there is 
no sin to which that doubting can so properly be reduced 
as unbelief.” 

Here I would ask leave thus to express my thoughts 
in a diversity from yours. I think, if it be allowed 
to be sinful for a believer to doubt whether he has 
faith, that this doubting is not the sin of unbelief 
on any such account as you mention, viz. as belying or 
denying any testimony of the Holy Ghost. There is 
a difference between doubting of the being of some work 
of the Holy Ghost, and denying the testimony of the 
Holy Ghost, as there is a difference between doubting 
concerning some other works of God, and denying the 
testimony of God. It is the work of God to give a man 
great natural abilities; and if we suppose God requires 
such a man to believe the reality of his work in all its 
parts just as it is, and so that it is sinful for him at all to 
doubt of his natural abilities being just as good as they 
are, yet this is no belying any testimony of God, though 
it be doubting of a work of God, and so is diverse from 
the sin of unbelief. So, if we suppose a very eminent 
saint is to blame in doubting whether he has so much 
grace as he really has; he indeed dors not believe the 
reality of God's work in him, in all its parts, just 
as it as, yet he is not therein guilty of the sin of unbe- 
lief, against any testimony of God, any more than the 
other. 

I acknowledge, that for a true saint in a carnal and 
careless frame, to doubt of his good state, is sinful, more 
indirectly, as the cause of it is sinful, vz. the lowness 
and insensibility of the actings of grace in him, and the 
prevalence of carnality and stupidity. ’Tis sinful to be 
without assurance, or, (as we say.) vt 7s his own fault, he 
sinfully deprives himself of it; or foregoes it, as a servant’s 
being without his tools is his sin, when he has carelessly 
lost them, or as it is his sin to be without strength of 
body, or without the sight of his eyes, when he has de- 
prived himself of these by intemperance. Not that weak- 
ness or blindness of body, in their own nature, are sin, for 
they are qualities of the body, and not of mind, the sub- 
ject in which sin is inherent. It is indirectly the duty of a 
true saint always to rejoice in the light of God’s counte- 
nance, because sin is the cause of his being without this 
joy at any time, and therefore it was indirectly David’s sin 
that he was not rejoicing in the light of God’s countenance, 
at the very time when he was committing the great ini- 
quities of adultery and murder. But yet it is not directly 
a believer’s duty to rejoice in the light of God’s counte- 
nance, when God hides his face. But it rather then be- 
comes him to be troubled and to mourn. So there are per- 
haps many other privileges of saints that are their duty 
indirectly, and the want of them is sinful, not simply, but 
complexly considered. Of this kind I take the want of 
assurance of my good estate to be. 

J think no words of mine, either in my book or letter, 
implied that a person’s deliverance from a bad frame does 
not begin with renewed acts of faith or trusting in God. If 
they did, they implied what I never intended. Doubtless 
if a saint comes out of an ill frame, wherein grace is asleep 
and inactive, it must be by renewed actings of grace. It is 
very plainly impossible, that grace should begin to cease 
to be inactive, in any other way, than by its beginning to 
be active. It must begin with the renewed actings of some 
grace or other, and I know nothing that I have said to the 
contrary, but that the grace that shall first begin sensibly to 
revive shall be faith, and that this shall lead the way to the 
renewed acting of all other graces, and to the farther act- 
ing of faith itself. But a person’s coming out of a carnal, 
careless, dead frame, by, cr in the reviving of grace in his 
soul, is quite another thing from a saint’s having a strong 
exercise of faith, or strong hope, or strong exercise of any 
other grace, while yet remaining in a carnal, careless, dead 
frame ; or, in other words, in a frame wherein prace is so 
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far from being in strong exercise, that-it is asleep, and in a 
great measure without exercise. ie 

There is a holy hope, a truly christian hope, that the 
Scripture speaks of, that 1s reckoned among 
the Spirit: and I think I should never desire or seek any 
other hope; for I believe no other hope has any holy or 
good tendency. Therefore this hope, this grace of hope 
alone, can properly be called a duty. But it is Justas ab- 
surd to talk of the exercise of this holy hope, the strong 
exercise of this grace of the Spirit, in a carnal, stupid, care- 
less frame, such a frame yet remaining, as it would be to 
talk of the strong exercises of love to God, or heavenly- 
mindedness, or any other grace, remaining in such a frame. 
It is doubtless proper, earnestly to exhort those who are in 
such a frame to come out of it, in and by the strong exercises 
of all grace; but I should not think it proper to press a 
man earnestly to maintain strong hope, notwithstanding the 
prevailing and continuance of great carnality and stu- 
pidity (which is plainly the case of the people I opposed). 
For this is plainly to press people to an unholy hope, a 
strong hope that is no christian grace, but strong and wicked 
presumption; and the promoting of this has most evi- 
dently been the effect of such a method of dealing with 
souls in innumerable multitudes of awful instances. 

You seem, Sir, to suppose, that God’s manner of deal- 
ing with his saints, while in a secure and careless frame, 1s 
first to give assurance of their good state while they remain 
in such a frame, and to make use of that assurance as a 
mean to bring them out of such a frame. Here, again, I 
must beg leave to differ from you, and to think, that none 
of the instances or texts you adduce from Scripture, do at 
all prove the point. I think it is God’s manner, first to 
awaken their consciences, and to bring them to reflect 
upon themselves, and to bring them to feel their own 
calamity which they have brought upon themselves by so 
departing from God, (by which an end is put to their 
carelessness and security,) and again earnestly and_care- 
fully to seek God’s face before they find him, and before 
God restores the comfortable and joyful sense of his 
favour; and I think this is abundantly evident both by 
Scripture and experience. You much insist on Junahasa 
clear instance of the thing you lay down. You observe 
that he says, chap. ii. “I said, I am cast of thy sight, yet 
will I look again towards thy holy temple.” Ver. 5, 7. 
“ When my soul fainted within me; I remembered the 
Lord, and my prayer came in unto thee, even into thine 
holy temple.” You speak of these words as expressing 
an assurance of his good state and of God’s favour; (I 
will not now dispute whether they do or not;) and you 
speak of this exercise of assurance, Ke. as his practice in 
an evil frame, and in a careless frame ; for he slept securely 
in the sides of the ship, manifesting dismal security, awful 
carelessness in a curnal frame. ‘That Jonah was in a care- 
less secure frame when he was asleep in the sides of the 
ship, I do not deny. But, dear Sir, does that prove that 
he remained still in a careless secure frame, when in his 
heart he said these things in the fish’s belly, chap. ii. 4, 7. ? 
does it Ve that he remained careless after he was 


awakened, and saw the furious storm, and owned it was | 


the fruit of God’s anger towards him for his sins? and 
does it prove, that he still remained careless after the whale 
had swallowed him, when he seemed to himself to be in 
the belly of hell? when the water compassed him about, even 
to the soul, and, as he says, all God's waters and billows 
passed over him, and he was ready to despair when he went 
down to the bottoms of the mountains, was ready to think 
God had cast him out of his sight, and confined him in a 
prison, that he could never escape, the earth with her bars 
was about him, for ever, and his soul fainted within him. 
He was brought into this condition after his sleeping 
securely in the sides of the ship, before he said, “ I will 
look again towards thine eae temple,” &c. He was 
evidently first awakened out of carelessness and security, 
and brought into distress, before he was comforted. , 
The other place you also much insist on, concerning the 
people of Israel, is very much like this. Before God 
comforted them with the testimonies of his favour, after 
their backslidings, he first, by severe chastisements, to- 


* This is evident by many scriptures; as, Ley. xxvi. 40—42, Deut 
xxii, 36—39, 1 Kings viii. 21, 22, chop. i 4-8 Back xe 35, 36, 37. Hos, v. 
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gether with the awakening influences of his Spirit, prought 
them out of their carelessness and carnal securily. It ap- 
pears by many scriptures, that this was God's way of 
dealing with that people. So Hos. chap. ii. God first 
“hedged up her ways with thorns, and made a wall that 
she could not find her paths. And took away her corn 
and wine, and wool aad flax, destroyed her vines and fig- 
trees, and caused her mirth to cease ;” and, by this means, 
brought her to herself, brought her out of her security, 
carelessness, and deep sleep, very much as the prodigal son 
was brought to himself. God “ brought her first into the 
wilderness, before he spake comfortably to her, and opened 
to her a door of hope.” By her distress first brought her to 
say, “I will go and return to my first husband ;” and 
then, when God spake comfortably to her, she called him 
“ Ishi, my husband ;” and God did as it were renewedly 
betroth her unto him. That passage Hosea il. is very 
parallel with Jer. iii. One place serves well to illus- 
trate and explain the other, and that it was God’s way of 
dealing with his people Israel, after their apostacy and 
carnal security, first to awaken them, and under a sense of 
their sin and misery to bring them solicitously to seek his 
face, before he gave them sensible evidence of his favovr ; 
and not to awaken out of security, by first making mani- 
fest his favour to them.* 

And, besides, I would observe, that in Jer. 1. the pro- 
phecy is not concerning the recovery of backsliding saints 
or the mystical church, which, though she had corrupted 
herself, still continued to be God’s wife: it is concerning 
apostate Israel, that had forsaken and renounced her 
husband, and gone after other lovers, and whom God had 
renounced, put away, and given her a bill of divorce, (ver. 
8.) so that her recovery could not be by giving her as- 
surance of her good estate as still remaining his wife, and 
that God was already married unto her, for that was not 
true, and is not consistent with the context. And whereas 
it is said, ver. 14. “‘ Return, O backslding children, saith 
the Lord; for lam married unto you, and I will take 
you one of a city,” &c. I am married, in the Hebrew, is 
m the preterperfect tense; but you know, Sir, that in the 
language of prophecy, the preter tense is very commonly 
put for the future ; and whereas it is said, ver. 19. “ How 
shall I- put thee among the children? And I said, Thou 
shalt call me, My father.” I acknowledge this expression 
here, my Father, and that Rom. viii. 15. is the language of 
faith. It is so two ways: 1st, It_is such language of the 
soul as is the immediate effect of a lively bith, I ac- 
knowledge, that the lively exercises of faith do naturally 
produce satisfaction of a good state as their immediate 
effect. 2nd, It is language which, in another sense, does 
properly and naturally express the very act of faith itself, 
yea, the first act of faith in a sinner, before which he never 
was ina good state. As thus, supposing a man in distress, 
pursued by his enemies that sought his life, should have 
the gates of several fortresses set open before him, and 
should be called to from each of them to fly thither for 
refuge ; and viewing them all, and one appearing strong 
and safe, but the rest insufficient, he pid pene t the in- 
vitation to that one, and fly thither, with this language, 
“This is my fortress; this is my refuge. In vain is sal- 
vation looked for from the other. Behold I come to thee S 
this is my sure defence.” Not that he means that he is 
already within the fortress, and so ina good estate. But 
this is my chosen fortress, in the strength of which I trust, 
and to which I betake myself for safety. So if a woman 
were at once to be solicited by many lovers, to give herself 
to them im a married state, and beholding the superior ex- 
cellencies of one far above all the rest, should betake her- 
self to him, with this language, “ This is my husband, 
behold I come unto thee, thou art my spouse.” Not that 
she means that she is already married to him, but that he 
is her chosen husband, &e. Thus God offers himself to 
sinners as their Saviour, God, and Father; and the lan- 
guage of the heart of him that accepts the offer by active 
faith, is, “Thou art my Saviour; in vain is salvation 
hoped for from others that offer themselves. Thou art my 
God and Father.” Not that he is already his child, but 
he chooses him, and comes to him, that he may be one of 


15. with chap. vi. 1-3. chap. xiii. 9, 10, chap. xiv, throughout. 
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his children; as in Jer. iii. 19. Tsrael calls God his 
Father, as the way to be put among the children, and to be 
one of them, and not as being one already; and in ver. 
21, 22, 23. she is not brought out of a careless and secure 
state by knowing that the Lord is her God, but she is first 
brought to consideration and sense of her sin and misery, 
weeping and supplications for mercy and conviction of the 
vanity of other saviours and refuges, not only before she 
has assurance of her good estate, but before she is brought 
to fly to God for refuge, that she may be in a good 
estate. 

As to the instance of Job, I would only say this : T think 
while in his state of sore affliction, though he had some 
great exercises of infirmity and impatience under his ex- 
treme trials, yet he was very far from being in such a frame 
as I intended, when I spoke of a secure, careless, carnal 
frame, ke. I doubt not, nor did I ever question it, that 
the saints’ hope and knowledge of their good state, is in 
many cases of excellent benefit, to help them against 
temptation and the exercises of corruption. 

With regard to the case of extraordinary temptation, 
and buffeting of Satan, which you mention, | do not very 
well know what to say further. I have often found my own 
insufficiency as a counsellor in such like cases, wherein 
melancholy and bodily distemper have so great a hand, and 
give Satan so great advantage, as appears to me in the case 

ou mention. If the Lord do not help, whence should we 

elp? I?fsome christian friends of such afflicted and (as 
it were) possessed persons, would, from time to time, pray 
and fast for them, it might be a proper exercise of chris- 
tian charity, and the likeliest way I know for relief. I 
kept no copy of my former letter to you, and so do not re- 
member fully what I have already said concerning this 
ease. But this I have often found with such melancholy 
people, that the greatest difficulty does not lie in giving 
them good advice, but in persuading them to take it. One 
thing I think of great importance, which is, that such per- 
sons should go on in a steady course of performance of all 
duties, both of their general and particular calling, with- 
out suffering themselves to be diverted from it by any vio- 
lence of Satan, or specious pretence of his whatsoever, 
properly ordering, proportioning, and timing all sorts of 
duties, duties to God, public, private, and secret, and du- 
ties to man, relative duties, of business and conversation, 
family duties, duties of friendship and good neighbourhood, 
duly proportioning labour and rest, intentness and relaxa- 
tion, without suffering one duty to crowd out or intrench 
upon another. If such persons could be persuaded to 
this, I think, in this way, they would be best guarded 
against the devil, and he would soonest be discouraged, 
and a good state of body would be most likely to be 
gained, and persons would act most as if they trusted and 
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rested in God, and would be most in the way of his help 
and blessing. 

With regard to what you write concerning immediate 
revelations, I have thought of it, and I find I cannot say 
any thing to purpose, without drawing out this letter to a 
very extraordinary length, and I am already got to such 
length, that I had need to ask your excuse. I have writ- 
ten enough to tire your patience. 

It has indeed been with great difficulty that I have 
found time to write much. If you knew my extraordinary 
circumstances, I doubt not, you would excuse my not 

| writing any more. I acknowledge the subject you men- 
tion is very important. Probably if God spares my life, 
and gives me opportunity, I may write largely upon it. 
I know not how Providence will dispose of me, I am 
going to be cast on the wide world, with my large family 
of ten children.—_I humbly request your prayers for me 
under my ditficulties and trials. 

As to the state of religion in this place and this land, 
it is at present very sorrowful and dark. But I must, for 
a more particular account of things, refer you to my letter 
to Mr. M‘Lauren, of Glasgow, and Mr. Robe. So, asking 
a remembrance in your prayers, I must conclude, by sub- 
scribing myself, with much esteem and respect, 


Your obliged Brother and Servant, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


P.S. July 3, 1750. Having had no leisure to finish the 
preparation of my letters to Scotland before this time, by 
reason of the extraordinary troubles, hurries, and confusions 
of my unusual circumstances, I can now inform you, that 
the controversy between me and my people, that I men- 
tioned in the beginning of my letter, has issued in a se- 
paration. An ecclesiastical council was called on the 
affair, who sat here the week before last, who, by a ma- 
jority of one voice, determined an immediate separation to 
be necessary; and accordingly my pastoral relation to my 
people was dissolved on June 22. If I can procure the 
printed accounts from Boston of the proceedings of the 
council, I will give order to my friend there to enclose 
them with this letter, and direct them to you.—I desire 
your prayers, that I may take a suitable notice of the frowns 
of Heaven on me and this people, (between whom was once 
so great an union,) in bringing to pass such a separation 
between us; and that these troubles may be sanctified to 
me, that God would overrule this event for his own glory, 
(which doubtless many adversaries will rejoice and tri- 
umph in,) that God would open a door for my future use- 
fulness, and provide for me and my numerous family, and 
take a fatherly care of us in our present unsettled, uncer- 
tain circumstances, being cast on the wide world. reo 
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Tue friendly correspondence which we maintain with our brethren of New England, gives us now and then the 
pleasure of hearing some remarkable instances of divine grace in the conversion of sinners, and some eminent exam- 
ples of piety in that American part of the world. But never did we hear or read, since the first ages of Christianity, 
any event of this kind so surprising as the present Narrative hath set before us. The Rev. and worthy Dr. Colman, of 
Boston, had given us some short intimations of it in his letters ; and upon our request of a more large and particular 
account, Mr. Edwards, the happy and successful minister of Northampton, which was one of the chief scenes of these 
wonders, drew up this history in an epistle to Dr. Colman. 

There were some useful sermons of the venerable and aged Mr. Wm. Williams, published late in New England, 
which were preached in that part of the country during this season of the glorious work of God in the conversion >f 
men; to which Dr. Colman subjoined a most judicious and accurate abridgment of this epistle: and a little after, by 
me epee es request, he sent the original to our hands, to be communicated to the world under our care here m 

ondon. 

We are abundantly satisfied of the truth of this narrative, not only from the pious character of the writer, but from 
the concurrent testimony of many other persons in New England ; for this thing was not done in a corner. There isa 
spot of ground, as we are here informed, wherein there are twelve or fourteen towns and villages, chiefly situate in 

ew Hampshire, near the banks of the river of Connecticut, within the compass of thirty miles, wherein it pleased God, 
two years ago, to display his free and sovereign mercy in the conversion of a great multitude of souls in a short space 
of time, turning them from a formal, cold, and careless profession of Christianity, to the lively exercise of every chris- 
tian grace, and the powerful practice of our holy religion. The great God has seemed to act over again the miracle of 
Gideon’s fleece, which was plentifully watered with the dew of heaven, while the rest of the earth round about it was 
dry, and had no such remarkable blessing. 

There has heen a great and’ just complaint for many years among the ministers and churches in Old England, and 
in New, (except about the time of the late earthquake there,) that the work of conversion goes on very slowly, that the 
Spirit of God in his saving influences is much withdrawn from the ministrations of his word, and there are few that 
receive the report of the gospel, with any eminent success upon their hearts. But as the gospel is the same divine in- 
strument of grace still, as ever it was in the days of the apostles, so our ascended Saviour now and then takes a special 
occasion to manifest the divinity of this gospel by a plentiful effusion of his Spirit where it is preached : then sinners 
are turned into saints in numbers, and there is a new face of things spread over a town ora country. The wi/derness 
and the solitary places are glad, the desert rejoices and blossoms as the rose ; and surely concerning this instance we may 
add, that they have seen the glory of the Lord there, and the excellency of our God; they have seen the out-goings of 
God our King in his sanctuary. . me 

Certainly it becomes us, who poe the religion of Christ, to take notice of such astonishing exercises of his power 
and mercy, and give him the glory which is due, when he begins to accomplish any of his promises concerning the 
latter days: and it gives us further encouragement to pray, and wait, and hope for the like display of his power in the 
midst of us. The hand of God is not shortened that it cannot save, but we have reason to fear that our iniquities, our 
coldness in religion, and the general carnality of our spirits, have raised a wall of separation between God and us: and we 
may add, the pride and perverse humour of infidelity, degeneracy, and apostacy from the christian faith, which have of 
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late years broken out amongst us, seem to have provoked the Spirit of Christ to absent himself much from our nation. 

Return, O Lord, and visit thy churches, and revive thine own work in the midst of us.” 

From such blessed instances of the success of the gospel, as appear in this narrative, we may learn much of the 
way of the Spirit of God in his dealing with the souls of men, in order to convince sinners, and restore them to his 
favour and his image by Jesus Christ, his Son. We acknowledge that some particular appearances in the work of con- 
version among men may be occasioned by the ministry which they sit under, whether it be of a more or less evangelical 
strain, whether it be more severe and affrighting, or more gentle and persuasive. But wheresoever God works with 
power for salvation upon the minds of men, there will be some discoveries of a sense of sin, of the danger of the 
wrath of God, and the all-sufficiency of his Son Jesus, to relieve us under all our spiritual wants and distresses, and 
a hearty consent of soul to receive him in the various offices of grace, wherein he is set forth in the Holy Scriptures. And 
if our readers had opportunity (as we have had) to peruse several of the sermons which were preached during this glori- 
ous season, we should find that it is the common plain protestant doctrine of the Reformation, without stretching towards 
the antinomians on the one side, or the Arminians on the other, that the Spirit of God has been pleased to honour with 
such illustrious success. 

We are taught also by this happy event, how easy it will be for our blessed Lord to make a full accomplishment of 
all his predictions concerning his kingdom, and to spread his dominion from sea to sea, through all the nations of the 
earth. We see how easy it 1s for him with one turn of his hand, with one word of his mouth, to awaken whole coun- 
tries of stupid and sleeping sinners, and kindle divine life in their souls. The heavenly influence shall run from door 
to door, filling the hearts and lips of every inhabitant with importunate inquiries, What shall we do to be saved? And how 
shall we escape the wrath to come? And the name of Christ the Saviour shall diffuse itself like a rich and vital per- 
fume to multitudes that were ready to sink and perish under the painful sense of their own guilt and danger. Salvation 
shall spread through all the tribes and ranks of mankind, as the lightning from heaven in a few moments would com- 
municate a living flame through ten thousand lamps and torches placed in a proper situation and neighbourhood. Thus 
« nation shall be born in a day when our Redeemer please, and his faithful and obedient subjects shall become as 
numerous as the spires of grass in a meadow newly mown, and refreshed with the showers of heaven. But the plea- 
sure of this agreeable hint bears the mind away from our theme. 

Let us return to the present narrative: It is worthy of our observation, that this great and surprising work does not 
seem to have taken its rise from any sudden and distressing calamity of public terror that might universally impress the 
minds of a people: here was no storm, no earthquake, no inundation en water, no desolation by fire, no pestilence or 
any other sweeping distemper, nor any cruel invasion by their Indian neighbours, that might force the inhabitants into 
aserious thoughtfulness, and a religious temper, by the fears of approaching death and judgment. Such scenes as these 
have sometimes been made happily effectual to awaken sinners in Zion, and the formal professor and the hypocrite have 
been terrified with the thoughts of divine wrath breaking in upon them, Who shall ducell with everlasting burnings? 
But in the present case the immediate hand of God in the work of his Spirit appears much more evident, because 
there is no such awful and threatening Providence attending it. 

It is worthy also of our further notice, that when many profane sinners, and formal professors of religion, have been 
affrighted out of their present carelessness and stupidity by some astonishing terrors approaching them, those religions 
appearances have not been so durable, nor the real change of heart so thoroughly effected ; many of this sort of sudden 
conyerts have dropped their religious concerns in a great measure when their fears of the threatening calamity were 
vanished. But it is a blessed confirmation of the truth of this present work of grace, that the persons who were divinely 
pee upon in this season continue still to profess serious religion, and to practise it without returning to their former 

ollies. 

It may not be amiss in this place to take notice, that a very surprising and threatening Providence has this last year 
attended the people of Northampton, among whom this work of divine grace was so remarkable: which Providence 
at first might have been construed by the unthinking world to bea signal token of God’s displeasure against that town, 
or a judgment from heaven upon the people; but soon afterwards, like Paul’s shaking the viper off from his hand, it 
discovered the astonishing care and goodness of God expressed towards a place where such a multitude of young con- 
verts were assembled : nor can we give-a better account of it than in the language of this very gentleman, the Rev. Mr. 
Edwards, minister of that town, who wrote the following Letter, which was published in New England. 


Northampton, March 19, 1737. 


«‘ We in this town, were the last Lord’s Day the spectators, and many of us the subjects, of one of the most amaz- 
ing instances of divine preservation, that perhaps was ever known in the land. Our meeting-house is old and decayed, 
so that we have been for some time building a new one, which is yet unfinished. It has been observed of late, that the 
house we have hitherto met in, has gradually spread at bottom; the cells and walls giving way, especially in the fore- 
side, by reason of the weight of timber at top, pressing on the braces that are inserted into the posts and beams of the 
house. It has done so more than ordinarily this spring ; which seems to have been occasioned by the heaving of the 

round through the extreme frosts of the winter past, and its now settling again on that side which is next the sun, by 
fe spring thaws. By this means, the under-pinning has been considerably disordered ; which people were not sensible 
of till the ends of the joists which bore up the front gallery, were drawn off from the girts on which they rested by the 
walls giving way. So that in the midst of the public exercise in the forenoon, soon after the beginning of sermon, 
the whole gallery—full of people, with all the seats and timber, suddenly and without any warning—sunk, and fell down 
with the most amazing noise upon the heads of those that sat under, to the astonishment of the congregation. The 
house was filled with dolorous shrieking and crying ; and nothing else was expected than to find many people dead, and 
dashed to pieces. ; mo 

“ The gallery in falling seemed to break and sink first in the middle ; so that those who were upon it were thrown 
together in heaps before the front door. But the whole was so sudden, that many of them who fell, knew nothing at 
the time what it was that had befallen them. Others in the congregation thought it had been an amazing clap of thunder. 
The falling gallery seemed to be broken all to pieces before it got down ; so that some who fell with it, as well as those 
who were under, were buried in the ruins; and were found pressed under heavy loads of timber, and could do nothing 

hemselves. : 
f oe so mysteriously and wonderfully did it come to_pass, that every life was preserved ; and es many Nee 
greatly bruised, and their flesh torn, yet there is not, as I can understand, one bone brokes or es pach hes out © 
joint, among them all. Some who were thought to be almost dead at first, were great i Sasa ze : one young 
woman seems yet to remain in dangerous circumstances, by an inward hurt in her breast: but of late there appears 
i f her recovery. : 

ae Fes give ee or conceive, by what means people’s lives and limbs should be thus preserved, vor So great 
a multitude were thus imminently exposed. It looked as though it was impossible but that ae en must rr 
stantly be crushed to death, or dashed in pieces. It seems unreasonable to ascribe it to any thing e se ut the ore ¥ 
Providence, in disposing the motions of every piece of timber, and the precise place of safety where every one shou 
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The preservation seems to be most 


sit, and fall, when none were in any capacity to care for their own preservation. A 
‘ ian where it came down first, and 


wonderful, with respect to the women and children in the middle ally, under the gallery, 
with greatest force, and where there was nothing to break the force of the falling weight. 

« Such an event may be a sufficient argument of a divine Providence over the lives of men. We thought ourselves 
called to set apart a day to be spent in the solemn worship of God, to humble ourselves under such a rebuke of God 
upon us in time of public service in his house by so dangerous and surprising an accident ; and to praise his name for 
so wonderful, and as it were miraculous, a preservation. ‘The last Wednesday was kept by us to that end ; and a mercy 
in which the hand of God is so remarkably evident, may be well worthy to affect the hearts of all who hear it. 


Thus far the letter. bh iY ; baa 

But it is time to conclude our Preface. If there should be any thing found in this narrative of the surprising conver- 
sion of such numbers of souls, where the sentiments or the style of the relater, or his inferences from matters of fact, do 
not appear so agreeable to every reader, we hope it will have no unhappy influence to discourage the belief of this glori- 
ous event. We must allow every writer his own way; and must allow him to choose what particular instances he 
would select from the numerous cases which came before him. And though he might have chosen others perhaps, of 
more significancy in the eye of the world, than the woman and the child, whose experiences he relates at large; yet it is 
evident he chose that of the woman, because she was dead, and she is thereby incapable of knowing any honours or re- 
yroaches on this account. And as for the child, those who were present, and saw and heard such a remarkable and last- 
ing change, on one so very young, must necessarily receive a stronger impression from it, and a more agreeable surprise, 
than the mere narration of it can communicate to others at a distance. Children’s language always loses its striking 
beauties at second-hand. t ; 

Upon the whole, whatever defects any reader may find or imagine in this narrative, we are well satisfied, that such 
an eminent work of God ought not to be concealed from the world: and as it was the reverend author’s opinion, so 
we declare it to be ours also, that it is very likely that this account of such an extraordinary and illustrious appearance 
of divine grace in the conversion of sinners, may, by the blessing of God, have a happy effect upon the minds of men, 
towards the honour and enlargement of the kingdom of Christ, much more than any supposed imperfection in this re- 
presentation of it can do injury. J 

May the worthy writer of this epistle, and all those his reverend brethren in the ministry, who have been honoured in 
this excellent and important service, go on to see their labours crowned with daily and persevering success! May the 
numerous subjects of this surprising work hold fast what they have received, and increase in every christian grace and 
blessing! May a plentiful effusion of the blessed Spirit, also, descend on the British isles, and all their American 
plantations, to renew the face of religion there! And we entreat our readers in both Englands, to join with us in our 
hearty addresses to the throne of grace, that this wonderful discovery of the hand of God in saving sinners, may en- 
courage our faith and hope of the accomplishment of all his words of grace, which are written in the Old Testament and 
in the New, concerning the large extent of this salvation in the latter days of the world. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly, 


and spread thy dominion through all the ends of the earth. Amen. 
London, ISAAC WATTS. 
Oct. 12, 1737. JOHN GUYSF 
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REV. AND HONOURED SIR, 


Havrnc seen your /e¢ter to my honoured uncle Williams 
of Hattield, of July 20, wherein you inform him of the 


notice that has been taken of the late wonderful work of 


God, in this and some other towns in this country, by the 
Rev. Dr. Watts, and Dr. Guyse, of London, and the con- 
gregation to which the last of these preached on a monthly 
day of solemn prayer; as also, of your desire to be more 
perfectly acquainted with it, by some of us on the spot: 
and having been since informed by my uncle Williams 
that you desire me to undertake it; I would now do it, in 
as just and faithful a manner as in me lies. 


SECT. I. 
A general introductory statement. 


Tue people of the country, in general, I suppose, are as 
sober, orderly, and good sort of people, as in any part of 
New England ; and I believe they have heen preserved the 


rs * The Springfield Contention relates to the settlement of a minister 
uyeres which occasioned too warm debates between some, both pastors 
aud people, that were for it, and others that were against it, on account of 


freest by far of any part of the country, from error, and 
variety of sects and opinions. Our being so far within the 
land, at a distance from sea-ports, and in a corner of the 
country, has doubtless been one reason why we have not 
been so much corrupted with vice, as most other parts. 
But without question, the religion and good order of the 
county, and purity in doctrine, has, under God, been very 
much owing to the great abilities, and eminent piety, of 
my venerable and honoured grandfather Stoddard. I sup- 
pose we have been the freest of any part of the land from 
unhappy dimistons and quarrels in our ecclesiastical and 
religious affairs, till the late lamentable Spring field con- 
tention.* o 

Being much separated from other parts of the province, 
and having comparatively but little intercourse with them, 
we have always managed our ecclesiastical affairs within 
ourselves. Itis the way in which the country, from its 
infancy, has gone on, by the practical agreement of all; 
and the way in which our peace and good order has hither- 
to been maintained. 


The town of Northampton is of about 82 years stand- 


| ing, and has now about 200 families ; which mostly dwell 


their different apprehensions about his principle 
that were taken to procure his ordination” oS ARO en 
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more compactly together than any town of such a size in 
these parts of the country. ‘This probably has been an 
occasion, that both our corruptions and refurmations have 
been, from time to time, the more swiftly propagated from 
one to another through the town. ‘Take the town in 
general, and so far as I can judge, they are as rational and 
intelligent a people as most I have been acquainted with. 
Many of them have been noted for religion; and particn- 
larly remarkable for their distinct knowledge in things that 
relate to heart religion, and christian experience, and their 
great regards thereto. 

I am the third minister who has been settled in the 
town. The Rev. Mr. Eleazer Mather, who was the first, 
was ordained in July, 1669. He was one whose heart 
was much in his work, and abundant in dabours for the 
good of precious souls. He had the high esteem and 
great love of his people, and was blessed with no small 
success. The Rev. Mr. Stoddard who succeeded him, 
came first to the town the November after his death; but 
was not ordained till September 11, 1672, and died 
February 11, 1728-9. So that he continued in the work 
of the ministry here, from his first coming to town, near 
60 years. And as he was eminent and renowned for his 
gifts and grace; so he was blessed, from the beginning, 
with extraordinary success in his ministry, in the conversion 
of many souls. He had five harvests, as he called them. 
The first was about 57 years ago; the second about 53; 
the ¢hird about 40; the fourth about 24; the fifth and 
last about 18 years ago. Some of these times were much 
more remarkable than others, and the ingathering of souls 
more plentiful. Those about 53, and 40, and 24 years 
ago, were much greater than either the first or the lust: 
but in each of them, I have heard my grandfather say, the 
greater part of the young people in the town, seemed to be 
mainly concerned for their eternal salvation. 

After the dust of these, came a far more degenerate time, 
(at least among the young people,) I suppose, than ever 
before. Mr. Stoddard, indeed, had the comfort, before he 
died, of seeing a time where there were no small appear- 
ances of a divine work among some, and a considerable 
ingathering of souls, even after I was settled with him in 
the ministry, which was about ¢wo years before his death ; 
and I have reason to bless God for the great advantage | 
had by it. In these éwo years there were nearly twenty 
that Mr. Stoddard hoped to be savingly converted; but 
there was nothing of any general awakening. The greater 
part seemed to be at that time very insensible of the things 
of religion, and engaged in other cares and pursuits. Just 
after my grandfather’s death, it seemed to be a time of 
extraordinary dulness in religion. Licentiousness for some 
years greatly prevailed among the youth of the town; they 
were many of them very much addicted to night-walking, 
and frequenting the tavern, and lewd practices, wherein 
some, by their example, exceedingly corrupted others. It 
was their manner very frequently to get together, in con- 
ventions of both sexes for mirth and jollity, which they 
called frolics; and they would often spend the greater 
part of the night in them, without regard to any order in 
the families they belonged to: and indeed fumuily govern- 
ment did too much fail in the town. It was become very 
customary with many of our young people to be zndecent 
in their carriage at meeting, which doubtless would not 
have prevailed in such a degree, had it not been that my 
grandfather, through his great age, (though he retained his 
powers surprisingly to the last,) was not so able to observe 
them. There had also long prevailed in the town a spirit 
of contention between two parties, into which they had for 
many years been divided; by which they maintained a 
jealousy one of the other, and were prepared to oppose one 
another in all public affairs. 

But in ¢wo or ¢hree years after Mr. Stoddard’s death, 
there began to be a sensible amendment of these evils. 
The young people showed more of a disposition to hearken 
to counsel, and by degrees left off their frolics ; they grew 
observably more decent in their attendance on the public 
worship, and there were more who manifested a religious 
concern than there used to be. 

At the latter end of the year 1733, there appeared a 


# It must be noted, that it has never been our manner, to observe the 
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very unusual flexibleness, and yielding to advice, in our 
young people. It had been too long their manner to 
make the evening after the sabbath,* and after our public 
lecture, to be especially the times of their mh, and com- 
pany-keeping. But a sermon was now preached on the 
sabbath before the lecture, to show the evil tendency of the 
practice, and to persuade them to reform it; and it was 
urged on Acads of families that it should be a thing agreed 
upon among them, to govern their families, and keep their 
children at home, at these times. It was also more pri- 
vately moved, that they should meet together the next 
day, in their several neighbourhoods, to know each other’s 
minds ; which was accordingly done, and the motion com- 
plied with throughout the town. But parents found little 
or no occasion for the exercise of government in the case. 
The young people declared themselves convinced by what 
they had heard from the pulpit, and were willing of them- 
selves to comply with the counsel that had been given: 
and it was immediately, and, I suppose, almost wniver- 
sally, complied with; and there was a thorough reforma- 
tion of these disorders thenceforward, which has continued 
ever since. 

Presently after this, there began to appear a remari:uble 
religious concern at a little village belonging to the con- 
gregation called Pascommuck, where a few families were 
settled, at about three miles distance from the main body 
of the town. At this place, a number of persons seemed 
to be savingly wrought upon. In the April following, 
anno 1734, there happened a very sudden und awful death 
of « young man in the bloom of his youth; who being 
violently seized with a pleurisy, and taken immediately 
very delirious, died in about two days; which (together 
with what was preached publicly on that occasion) much 
affected many young people. This was followed with 
another death of a young married woman, who had been 
considerably exercised in mind, about the salvation of her 
soul, before she was ill, and was in great distress in the 
beginning of her illness; but seemed to have satisfying 
evidences of God’s saving mercy to her, before her death ; 
so that she died very full of comfort, in a most earnest and 
moving manner warning, and counselling others. This 
seemed to contribute to render solemn the spirits of many 
young persons; and there began evidently to appear more 
of a religious concern on people’s minds. 

In the fall of the year I proposed it to the young peo- 
ple, that they should agree among themselves to spend the 
evenings after lectures in social religion, and to that end 
divide themselves into several companies to meet in va- 
rious parts of the town ; which was accordingly done, and 
those meetings have been since continued, and the exam- 
ple imitated by elder people. This was followed with the 
death of an elderly person, which was attended with many 
unusual circumstances, by which many were much moved 
and affected. 

About this time began the great noise, in this part of the 
country, about Arminzanism, which seemed to appear with 
a very threatening aspect upon the interest of religion 
here. The friends of vital piety trembled for fear of the 
issue; but it seemed, contrary to their fear, strongly to 
be overruled for the promoting of religion. Many who 
looked on themselves as in a Chzistless condition, seemed 
to be awakened by it, with fear that God was about to 
withdraw from the land, and that we should be given up 
to heterodoxy and corrupt principles ; and that then their 
opportunity for obtaining salvation would be past. Many 
nie were brought a little to dowbé about the ¢ruth of the 
doctrines they had hitherto been taught, seemed to have 
a kind of trembling fear with their doubts, lest they 
should be led into by-puths, to their eternal undoing; and 
they seemed, with much concern and engagedness of 
mind, to inquire what was indeed the way in which they 
must come to be accepted with God. There were some 
things said pacts on that occasion, concerning justifica- 
tion by faith alone. 

Although great fault was found with meddling with the 
controversy in the pulpit, by such a person, and at that 
time—and though it was ridiculed by many e/sewhere— 
yet it proved a word spoken in season here ; and was most 


evening that follows the sabbath, but that which precedes it, as part of the 
holy time. 
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evidently attended with a very remarkable blessing of 
heaven to the souls of the people in this town. They re- 
ceived thence a general satisfaction, with respect to the 
main thing in question, which they had been in trembling 
doubts and concern about; and their minds were en- 
gaged the more earnestly to seek that they might come to 
be accepted of God, and saved in the way of the gospel, 
which had been made evident to them to be the true and 
only way. And then it was, in the latter part of Decem- 
ber, that the Spirit of God began extraordinarily to set in, 
and wonderfully to work amongst us; and there were, very 
suddenly, one after another, five or six persons, who were 
to all appearance savingly converted, and some of them 
wrought upon in a very remarkable manner. : 

Particularly, I was surprised with the relation of a 
young woman, who had been one of the greatest company- 
keepers in the whole town. When she came to me, I 
had never heard that she was become in any wise serious, 
but by the conversation I then had with her, it appeared 
to me, that what she gaye an account of, was a glorious 
work of God’s infinite power and sovereign grace; and 
that God had given her a new heart, truly broken and 
sanctified. I could not then doubt of it, and have seen 
much in my acquaintance with her since to confirm it. _ 

Though the work was glorious, yet I was filled with 
concern about the effict it might have upon others. I 
was ready to conclude, (thongh too rashly,) that some 
would be hardened by it, in carelessness and looseness of 
life; and would take occasion from it to open their 
mouths in reproaches of religion. But the event was the 
reverse, to a wonderful degree. God made it, I suppose, 
the greatest occasion of awakening to others, of any thing 
that ever came to pass in the town. I have had abundant 
opportunity to know the effect it had, by my private con- 
versation with many. The news of it seemed to be almost 
like a flash of lightning, upon the hearts of young people, 
all over the town, and upon many others. Those persons 
amongst us, who used to be furthest from seriousness, and 
that I most feared would make an ill improvement of it, 
seemed greatly to be awakened with it. Many went to 
talk with her, concerning what she had met with; and 
what appeared in her seemed to be to the satisfaction of 
all that did so. 

Presently upon this, a great and earnest concern about 
the great things of religion, and the eternal world, became 
universal in all parts of the town, and among persons of all 
degrees, and all ages. The noise amongst the dry bones 
waxed louder and louder; all other talk but about spi- 
ritual and eternal things, was soon thrown by; all the 
conversation, in all companies and upon all occasions, was 
upon these things only, unless so much as was necessary 
for people carrying on their ordinary secular business. 
Other discourse than of the things of religion, would 
scarcely be tolerated in any company. The minds of 
people were wonderfully taken off ee the world, it was 
treated amongst us as a thing of very little consequence. 
They seemed to follow their worldly business, more as a 
part of their duty, than from any disposition they had to 
it; the temptation now seemed to lie on that hand, to 
neglect worldly affairs too much, and to spend too much 
time in the immediate exercise of religion. This was ex- 
ceedingly misrepresented by reports that were spread in 
distant parts of the land, as though the people here had 
wholly thrown by all worldly business, and betook them- 
selves entirely to reading and praying, and such like 
religious exercises. 

But although people did not ordinarily neglect their 
worldly business ; yet religion was with all sorts the great 
concern, and the world was a thing only by the bye. The 
only thing in their view was to get the kingdom of heaven, 
and every one appeared pressing into it. The engaged- 
ness of their hearts in this great concern could not be hid, 
it appeared in their very cownfenances. {t then was a 
dreadful thing amongst us to lie out of Christ, in danger 
every day of dropping into hell ; and what ; ersons’ minds 
were intent upon, was to escape for their lives, and to fly 
Jrom wrath to come. All would eagerly lay hold of op- 
portunities for their souls; and were wont very often to 
meet together in private houses, for religious purposes : 
and such meetings when appointed were greatly thronged. 


A NARRATIVE OF CONVERSIONS. 


There was scarcely a single person in the town, old or 
young, left unconcerned about the great things of the 
eternal world. Those who were wont to be the vainest 
and loosest, and those who had been most disposed to 
think and speak slightly of vital and experimental reli- 
gion, were now generally subject to great awakenings. 
And the work of conversion was carried on in a most as- 
éonishing manner, and increased more and more; souls 
did as it were come by flocks to Jesus Christ. From day 
to day, for many months together, might be seen evident 
instances of sinners brought out of darkness into marvellous 
light, and delivered out of an horrible pit, and from the 
mary clay, and set upon a rock, with a new song of praise to 
God in their mouths. 

This work of God, as it was carried on, and the number 
of true saints multiplied, soon made a glorious alteration 
in the town: so that in the spring and summer following, 
anno 1735, the town seemed to be full of the presence of 
God : it never was so full of Jove, nor of joy, and yet so full 
of distress, as it was then. There were remarkable tokens 
of God’s presence in almost every house. It was a time 
of joy in families on account of salvation being brought 
unto them; purents rejoicing over their children as new 
born, and hushands over their wives, and wives over their 
husbands. The goings of God were then seen in his sanc- 
tuary, God’s day was a delight, and his tubernacles were 
amiable. Our public assemblies were then beautiful : the 
congregation was alive in God’s service, every one earnestly 
intent on the public worship, every hearer eager to drink 
in the words of the minis/er as they came from his mouth ; 
the assembly in general were, from time to time, in tears 
while the word was preached ; some weeping with sorrow 
and distress, ofhers with joy and love, others with pity and 
concern for the souls of their neighbours. 

Our public praises were then greatly enlivened; God 
was then served in our psalmody, in some measure, in the 
beauty of holiness. It has been observable, that there has 
been scarce any part of divine worship, wherein good men 
amongst us have had grace so drawn forth, and their hearts 
so lifted up in the ways of God, as in singing his praises. 
Our congregation excelled all that ever I knew in the er- 
ternal part of the duty before, the men generally carrying 
regularly, and well, three parts of music, and the women a 
part by themselves ; but now they were evidently wont to 
sing with wnusval elevation of heartand voice, which made 
the duty pleasant indeed. 

Tn all companies, on other days, on whatever occasios 
persons met together, Christ was to be heard of, and seen 
in the midst ot them. Our young people, when they met, 
were wont to spend the time in talking of the ercellency 
and dying love of Jesus Curist, the glory of the way of 
salvation, the wonderful, free, and sovereign grace of God, 
his glorious work in the conversi+m of a soul, the truth and 
certainty of the great things of God’s word, the sweetness 
of the views of his perfections, &c. And even at weddings, 
which formerly were mere occasions of mirth and jollity, 
there was now no discourse of any thing but religion, and 
no appearance of any but spiritual mirth. Those amongst 
us who had been formerly converted, were greatly enliven- 
ed, and renewed with fresh and extraordinary incomes of 
the Spirit of God; though some much more than others, 
according to the measure of the gift of Christ. Many who 
before had laboured under difficulties about their own 
state, had now their dvwbts removed by more satisfying ex- 
perience, and more clear discoveries of God’s love. 

_When this work first appeared, and was so extraor- 
dinarily carried on amongst ws in the winter, ofhers round 
about us seemed not to know what to make of it. Many 
scoffed at and ridiculed it; and some compared what we 
called conversion, to certain distempers. But it was very 
observable of many, who occasionally came amongst us 
from abroad with disregardful hearts, that what they saw 
here cured them of such a temper of mind. Strangers 
were generally surprised to find things so much beyond 
what they lad heard, and were wont to tell others that the 
state of the town could not be conceived of by those who 
had not seen it. The notice that was taken of it by the 
pore who came to town on occasion of the court that sat 

ere in the beginning of March, was very observable. And 
those who came from the neighbourhood to our public 
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lectures, were for the most part remarkably affected. 
Many who came to town, on one occasion or other, had 
their consciences smitten, and awakened ; and went home 
with wounded hearts, and with those impressions that 
never wore off till they had hopefully a saving issue; and 
those who before had serious thoughts, had their awaken- 
ings and convictions greatly increased. There were many 
"stances of persons who came from abroad on visits, or 
on business, who had not been long here before, to all ap- 
pearance, they were savingly wrought upon ; and partook 
of that shower of divine blessing which God rained down 
here, and went home rejoicing; till at length the same 
work began evidently to appear and prevail in several 
other towns in the county. 

In the month of March, the people in Souwth-Hadley 
begun to be seized with deep concern about the things of 
religion ; which very soon became universal. The work 
of God has been very wonderful there ; not much, if any 
thing, short of what it has been here, in proportion to the 
size of the place. About the same time, it began to break 
forth in the west part of Suffield, (where it also has been 
very great,) and it scon spread into all parts of the town. 
It next appeared at Sunderlund, and soon overspread the 
town: and I believe was, for a season, not less remarkable 
than it was here. About the same time it began to appear 
in a part of Deerfield, called Green River, and afterwards 
filled the town, and there has been a glorzous work there. 
It began also to be manifest, in the south part of Hatfield, 
ina place called the Hi//, and the whole town, in the second 
week in April, seemed to be seized, as it were at once, with 
concern about the things of religion ; and the work of God 
has been great there. There has been also a very general 
awakening at West-Spring field, and Long Meadow ; and 
in Enfield there was for a time a pretty general concern 
amongst some who before had been very loose persons. 
About the same time that this appeared at Enfield, the 
Rey. Mr. Bull, of Westfield, informed me, that there had 
been a great alteration there, and that more had been done 
in one week, than in seven years before. Something of this 
work likewise appeared in the first precinct in Spring field, 
principally in the north and south extremes of the parish. 
And in Hadley old town, there gradually appeared so much 
of a work of God on souls, as at another time would have 
been thought worthy of much notice. For a short time 
there was alsoa very great and general concern, of the like 
nature, at Northfield. And wherever this concern appeared, 
it seemed not to be in vain: but in every place God 
brought saving blessings with him, and his word attended 
with his Spirit (as we have all reason to think) returned not 
void. It might well be said at that time, inall parts of the 
county, who are these that. fly as a cloud, and as doves to their 
windows ? 

As what other towns heard of and found in this, was.a 
great means of awakening them; so our hearing of such a 
swift and extraordinary projagation, and extent of this 
work, did doubtless for a time serve to uphold the work 
amongst us. The continual news kept alive the talk of re- 
ligion, and did greatly quicken and rejoice the hearts of 
God’s people, and much awakened those who looked on 
themselves as still left behind, and made them the more 
earnest that they also might share in the great blessings that 
others had obtained. 

This remarkable pouring out of the Spirit of God, which 
thus extended from one end to the other of this county, 
was not confined to it, but many places in Connecticut 
have partaken in the same mercy. For instance, the first 
parish in Windsor, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. 


arsh, was thus blest about the same time as we in North- | 


ampton, while we had no knowledge of each other’s cir- 
cumstances. There has been a very great ingathering of 
souls to Christ in that place, and something considerable 
of the same work begun afterwards in East Windsor, my 
honoured father’s parish, which has in times past been a 
place favoured ori mercies of this nature, above any on 
this western side of New England, excepting Northampton ; 
theye having been four or five seasons of the pouring out 
of the Spirit to the general awakening of the people there, 
since my father’s settlement amongst them. 

There was also the /as¢ spring and summer a wonderful 
work of God carried on at Coventry, under the ministry of 
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the Rev. Mr. Meacham. I had opportunity to converse 
with some Coventry people, who gave me a very remark- 
able account of the surprising change that appeared in the 
most rude and vicious persons there. The like was also 
very great at the same time in a part of Lebanon, called 
the Crank, where the Rey. Mr. Wheelock, a young gentle- 
man, is lately settled: and there has been much of the 
same at Durham, under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. 
Chauncey; and to appearance no small ingathering of 
souls there. Likewise amongst many of the young people 
in the first precinct in Stratford, under the ministry of the 
Rey. Mr. Gould; where the work was much promoted by 
the remarkable conversion of a young woman who had 
been a great company-keeper, as it was here. 

Something of this work appeared in several other towns 
in those parts, as I was informed when | was there, the 
last fall, And we have since been acquainted with some- 
thing very remarkable of this nature at another parish in 
Stratford, called Ripton, under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Mr. Mills. There was a considerable revival of religion 
last summer at Newhaven old town, as I was once and 
again informed by the Rev. Mr. Noyes, the minister there, 
and by others ;: and by a letter which I very lately received 
from Mr. Noyes, and also by information we have had 
other ways. This flourishing of religion still continues, 
and has lately much increased. Mr. Noyes writes, that 
many this summer have been added to the church, and par- 
ticularly mentions several young persons that belong to the 
principal families of that town. : 

There has been a degree of the same work at a part of 
Guildford ; and very considerable at Mansfield, under the 
ministry of the Rev. Mr. Eleazar Williams ; and an un- 
usual religious concern at Volland ; and something of it at 
Hebron, and Bolton. There was also no small effusion of 
the Spirit of God in the north parish in Preston, in the 
eastern part of Connecticut, of which I was informed, and 
saw something, when I was the last autumn at the house, 
and in the congregation of the Rev. Mr. Lord, the minis- 
ter there; who, with the Rev. Mr. Owen, of Groton, came 
up hither in May, the last year, on purpose to see the work 
of God. Having heard various and contradictory accounts 
of it, they were careful when here to satisfy themselves ; 
and to that end particularly conversed with many of our 
people; which they declared to be entirely to their satis- 
faction; and that the one half had not been told them, nor 
could be told them. Mr. Lord told me that, when he got 
home, he informed his congregation of what he had seen, and 
that they were greatly affected with it; and that it proved 
the beginning of the same work amongst them, which pre- 
vailed till there was a general awakening, and many in- 
stances of persons, who seemed to be remarkably convert- 
ed. I also have lately heard that there has been some- 
thing of the work at Woodbury. 

But this shower of divine lassie has been yet more 
extensive: there was no small degree of it in some part of 
the Jerseys ; as I was informed when I was at New York, 
(in a long journey I took at that time of the year for my 
health,) by some people of the Jerseys, whom I saw. 
Especially the Rev. William Tennent, a minister who 
seemed to have such things much at heart, told me of a 
very great awakening of many in a place called the Moun- 
fains, under the ministry of one Mr. Cross ; and of a very 
considerable revival of religion in another place under the 
ministry of his brother the Rev. Gilbert Tennent ; and also 
at another place, under the ministry of a very pious young 
gentleman, a Dutch minister, whose name as [ remember 
was Freelinghousa. 4 ‘ 

This seems to have been a very extraordinary dispensa- 
tion of providence ; God has in many respects gone out of, 
and much: beyond, his usual and ordinary way. The work 
in this town, and some others about us, has been extraor- 
dinary on account of the wniversality of it, affecting all 
sorts, sober and vicious, high and low, rich and poor, wise 
and unwise. It reached the most considerable families 
and persons, to all appearance, as much as others. In 
former stirrings of this nature, the bulk of the young people 
have been greatly affected ; but old men and little children 
have been so now. Many of the dust have, of their own 
accord, formed themselves into religious societies, in differ- 
ent parts of the town. A loose careless person could scarces 
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ly be found in the whole neighbourhood ; and if there was 
any one that seemed to remain senseless or unconcerned, it 
would be spoken of as a strange thing. ; : 

This dispensation has also appeared very extraordinary in 
the numbers of those on whom we have reason to ae it 
has had a saving effect. We have about sia hundred and 
twenty communicants, which include almost all our adult 
persons. The church was very large before; but persons 
never thronged into it, as they did in the late extraordinary 
time.—Our sacraments are eight weeks asunder, and I re- 
ceived into our communion about a hundred before one 
sacrament, fourscore of them at one time, whose appear- 
ance, when they presented themselves together to make an 
open explicit profession of Christianity, was very affecting 
to the congregation. I took in near sir¢y before the next 
sacrament day: and I had very sufficient evidence of the 
conversion of their souls, through divine grace, though it is 
not the custom here, as itis in many other churches in this 
country, to make a credible relation of their inward expe- 
riences the ground of admission to the Lord’s supper. 

I am far from pretending to be able to determine how 
many have lately been the subjects of such mercy ; but if 
I may be allowed to declare any thing that appears to me 
probable in a thing of this nature, I hope that more than 
300 souls were savingly brought home to Christ, in this 
town, in the space of half a: year, and about the same 
number of males as females. By what I have heard 
Mr. Stoddard say, this was far from what has been usual 
in years past ; for he observed that in his time, many more 
women were converted than men. Those of our young 
people who are on other accounts most considerable, are 
mostly, as I hope, truly pious, and leading persons in the 
ways of religion. Those who were formerly loose young 
persons, are generally, to all appearance, become true 
lovers of God and Christ, and spiritual in their disposi- 
tions. I hope that by far the greater part of persons in 
this town, above sixteen years of age, are such as have the 
saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. By what I have heard 
I suppose it is so in some other places; particularly at 
Sunderland and South Hadley. 

This has also appeared to be a very extraordinary dis- 

pensation, in that the Spirit of God has so much extended 
not only his awakening, but regenerating influences, both 
to elderly persons, and also to those who are very young. It 
has been heretofore rarely heard of, that any were con- 
verted past middle age ; but now we have the same ground 
to think, that many such have at this time been savingly 
changed, as that others have been so in more early years. 
_I suppose there were upwards of fifty persons converted 
in this town above forty years of age; more than /wenty 
of them above fifty ; about ten of them above sixty; and 
two of them above seventy years of age. 

It has heretofore been looked on as a strange thing, 
when any have seemed to be savingly wrought upon and 
remarkably changed in their childhood. But now, I sup- 
pose, near thirty were, to appearance, savinyly he ae 
upon, between ten and fourteen years of age; fo between 
nine and ten, and one of about four years of age; and 
because I suppose this last will be with most difficulty 
believed, I will hereafter give a particular account of it. 
The influences of God’s Holy Spirit have also been very 
remarkable on children in some other places ;_ particularly 
at Sunderland, South Hadley, and the west part of Suffield. 
There are several families in this town who are all hope- 
fully pious. Yea, there are several numerous families, in 
which, | think, we have reason to hope that all the children 
are truly godly, and most of them lately become so. 
There are very few houses in the whole town, into which 
salvation has not lately come, in one or more instances. 
There are several negroes, who from what was seen in 
them then, and what is discernible in them since, ap- 
pear to have been truly born again in the late rotneseab 
season. 

_ God has also seemed to have gone out of his usual way, 
in the quickness of his work, and the swift progress his 
Spirit has made in his operations on the hearts of many. 
It is wonderful that persons should be so suddenly, and 
yet so greatly changed. Many have been taken from a 
loose and careless way of living, and seized with strong 
convictions of their guilt and misery, and in a very little 
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time old things have passed away, and all things have 
become new with them. ; 1 

God’s work has also appeared very extraordinary in the 
degrees of his influences; in the degrees both of awal:en- 
ing and conviction, and also of saving light, love, and joy, 
that many have experienced. It has also been very ex- 
traordinary in the extent of it, and its being so swiftly 
propagated from town to town. In former times of the 
pouring out of the Spirit of God on this town, though in 
some of them it was very remarkable, it reached no further 
then, the neighbouring towns all around continued un- 
moved. " 

This work seemed to be at its greatest height in this 
town, in the former part of the spring, in March and 
April. At that time, God’s work in the conversion of 
souls was carried on amongst us in so wonderful a manner, 
that, so far as I can judge, it appears to have been at the 
rate, at least, of four persons in a day; or near thirty in a 
week, take one with another, for five or six weeks together. 
When God in so remarkable a manner took the work into 
his own hands, there was as much done in a day or twoas 
at ordinary times, with all endeavours that men can use, 
and with such a blessing as we commonly have, is done 
in a year. 

I am very sensible, how apt many would be, if they 
should see the account I have here given, presently to 
think with themselves that I am very fond of making a 
great many converts, and of magnifying the matter; and 
to think that, for want of judgment, I take every religious 
pang, and enthusiastic conceit, for saving conversion. I 
do not much wonder, if they should be apt to think so ; 
and, for this reason, | have forborne to publish an account 
of this great work of God, though I have often been so- 
licited. But having now a special call to give an account 
of it, upon mature consideration [ thought it might not 
be beside my duty to declare this amazing work, as it 
appeared to me to be indeed divine, and to conceal no 
part of the glory of it; leaving it with God to take care 
of the credit of bis own work, and running the venture of 
any censorious thoughts, which might be entertained of 
me to my disadvantage. That distant persons may be 
under as great advantage as may be to judge for them- 
selves of this matter, I would be a little more large and 
particular. 
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The manner of conversion various, yet bearing a great 
analogy. 


T THEREFORE proceed to give an account of the manner 


_of persons being wrought upon ; and here there is a vast 


variety, perhaps as manifold as the subjects of the opera- 
tion; but yet in many things there is a great analogy in 
all—Persons are first awakened with a sense of their 
miserable condition by nature, the danger they are in of 
perishing eternally, and that it is of great importance to 
them that they speedily escape and get into a better state. 
Those who before were secure and senseless, are made 
sensible how much they were in the way to ruin, in their 
former courses. Some are more suddenly seized with con- 
victions—it may be, by the news of others’ conversion, or 
something they hear in public, or in private conference 
—their consciences are smitten, as if their hearts were 
pierced through with a dart. Others are awakened more 
gradually, they begin at first to be something more thought- 
ful and considerate, so as to come to a conclusion in their 
minds, that it is their best and wisest way to delay no 
longer, but to improve the present opportunity. They have 
accordingly set themselves seriously to meditate on those 
things that have the most awakening tendency, on purpose 
to obtain convictions ; and so their awakenings have in- 
creased, till a sense of their misery, by God’s Holy Spivit 
setting in therewith, has had fast hold of them. © Others 
who before had been somewhat religious, and concerned 
for their salvation, have been awakened in a new manner ; 
and made sensible that their slack and dull way of seek- - 
ing, was never like to attain that purpose. 

These awakenings when they have first seized on per- 
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sons, have had two effects ; one was, that they have brought 
them immediately to quit their sinful practices ; and the 
looser sort have been brought to forsake and dread their 
former vices and extravagancies. When once the Spirit of 
God began to be so wonderfully poured out in a general 
way through the town, people had soon done with their old 
quarrels, backbitings, and intermeddling with other men’s 
matters. The tavern was soon left empty, and persons 
kept very much at home; none went abroad unless on ne- 
cessary business, or on some religious account, and every 
day seemed in many respects like a Sabbath-day. The 
other effect was, that it put them on earnest application to 
the means of salvation, reading, prayer, meditation, the 
ordinances of God’s house, and private conference; their 
cry was, What shall we do to be saved? The place of re- 
sort was now altered, it was no longer the tavern, but the 
minister’s house that was thronged far more than ever the 
tavern had been wont to be. 

There is avery great variety, as to the degree of fear and 
trouble that persons are exercised with, before they attain 
any comfortable evidences of pardon and acceptance with 
God. Some are from the beginning carried on with abun- 
dantly more encouragement and hope than others. Some 
have had ten times less trouble of mind than others, in 
whom yet the issue seems to be thesame. Some have had 
such a sense of the displeasure of God, and the great danger 
they were in of damnation, that they could not sleep at 
nights; and many have said that when they have laid 
down, the thoughts of sleeping in such a condition have 
been frightful to them; they have scarcely been free from 
terror while asleep, and they have awakened with fear, 
heaviness, and distress, still abiding on their spirits. It 
has been very common, that the deep and fixed concern on 
persons’ minds, has had a painful influence on their bodies, 
and given disturbance to animal nature. 

The awful apprehensions persons have had of their 
misery, have for the most part been increasing, the nearer 
they have approached to deliverance; though they often 
pass through many changes and alterations in the frame 
and circumstances of their minds. Sometimes they think 
themselves wholly senseless, and fear that the Spirit of 
God has left them, and that they are given up to judicial 
hardness ; yet they appear very deeply exercised about that 
fear, and are in great earnest to obtain convictions again. 

Together with those fears, and that exercise of mind 
which is rational, and which they have just ground for, 
they have often suffered many needless distresses of 
thought, in which Satan probably has a great hand, to en- 
tangle them, and block up their way. Sometimes the dis- 
temper of melancholy has been evidently mixed ; of which, 
when it happens, the tempter seems to take great advan- 
tage, and puts an unhappy bar in the way of any good 
effect. One knows not how to deal with such persons ; 
they turn every thing that is said to them the wrong way, 
and most to their own disadvantage. There is nothing 
that the devil seems to make so great a handle of, as a 
melancholy humour; unless it be the real corruption of 
the heart. 

But it is very remarkable, that there has been far less of 
this mixture at this time of extraordinary blessing, than 
there was wont to be in persons under awakenings at other 
times ; for it is evident that many who before had been 
exceedingly involved in such difficulties, seemed now 
strangely to be set at liberty. Some persons who had be- 
fore, for a long time, been exceedingly entangled with pe- 
culiar temptations of one sort or other, unprofitable and 
hurtful distresses, were soon helped over former stumbling- 
blocks, that hindered their progress towards saving good ; 
convictions have wrought more kindly, and they have been 
successfully carried on in the way to life. And thus Su- 
tan seemed to be restrained, till towards the latter end of 
this wonderful time, when God’s Iloly Spirit was about 
to withdraw. . 

Many times persons under great awakenings were con- 
cerned, because they thought they were mof awakened, 
but miserable, hard-hearted, senseless, sottish creatures 
still} and sleeping upon the brink of hell. The sense of 
the need they have to be awakened, and of their compara- 
tive hardness, grows upon them with their awakenings ; 
so that they see:n to themselves to be very senseless, when 
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indeed most sensible. There have been some instances or 
persons who have had as great a sense of their danger 
and misery, as their natures could well subsist under, so 
that a little more would probably have destroyed them; 
and yet they have expressed themselves much amazed at 
their own znsensibility and sottishness, at such an extra- 
ordinary time. 

Persons are sometimes brought to the borders of despair, 
and it looks as black as midnight to them a little before the 
day dawns in their souls. Some few instances there have 
been, of persons who have had such a sense of God’s 
wrath for sin, that they have been overborne; and made 
to cry out under an astonishing sense of their guilt, won- 
dering that God suffers such guilty wretches to live 
upon earth, and that he doth not immediately send them 
to hell. Sometimes their guilt doth so stare them in the 
face, that they are in exceeding terror for fear that God will 
instantly do it; but more commonly their distresses 
under legal awakenings have not been to such a degree. 
In some, these terrors do not seem to be so sharp, when 
near comfort, as before; their convictions have not seemed 
to work so much that way, but to be led further down into 
their own hearts, to a further sense of their own universal 
depravity and deadness in sin. 

‘he corruption of the heart has discovered itself in va- 
rious exercises, in the time of legal convictions ; sometimes 
it appears in a great struggle, like something roused by an 
eneiny, and Satan the old inhabitant seems to exert him- 
self, like a serpent disturbed and enraged. Many in such 
circumstances, have felt a great spirit of envy towards the 
godly, especially towards those who are thought to have 
been lately converted, and most of all towards acquaintance 
and companions, when they are thought to be converted. 
Indeed, some have felt many heart-risings against God, 
and murmurings at his way of dealing with mankind, and 
his dealings with themselves in particular. It has been 
much insisted on, both in public and private, that persons 
should have the utmost dread of such envious thoughts ; 
which if allowed tend exceedingly to quench the Spirit of 
God, if not to provoke him finally to forsake them. And 
when such a spirit has much prevailed, and persons have 
not so earnestly strove against it as they ought to have 
done, it has seemed to be exceedingly to the hinderance of 
the good of their souls. But in some other instances, 
where persons have been much terrified at the sight of such 
wickedness in their hearts, God has brought good to them 
out of evil; and made it a means of convincing them of 
their own desperate sinfulness, and bringing them off from 
all self-confidence. 

The drift of the Spirit of God in his egal strivings with 
persons, have seemed most evidently to be, to bring toa 
conviction of their absolute dependence on his sovereign 
yower and grace, and an universal necessity of a mediator. 

his has been effected by leading them more and more to 
a sense of their exceeding wickedness and guiltiness in his 
sight; their pollution, and the insufficiency of their own 
righteousness ; that they can in no wise help themselves, 
and that God would be wholly just and righteous in re- 


jecting them and all that they do, and in casting them off for 


ever. There is however, a vast variety, as to the manner 
and distinctness of such convictions. 

As they are gradually more and more convinced of the 
corruption and wickedness of their hearts; they seem to 
themselves to grow worse and worse, harder and blinder, 
and more desperately wicked, instead of growing better. 
They are ready to be discouraged by it, and oftentimes 
never think themselves so far off from good, as when they 
are nearest. Under the sense which the Spirit of God 
gives them of their sinfulness, they often think that they 
differ from all others; their hearts are ready to sink with 
the thought, that they are the worst of all, and that none 
ever obtained niercy who were so wicked as they. 

When awakenings first begin, their consciences are com- 
monly 1:,ost exercised about their outward vicious course, 
or other acts of sin; but afterwards, are much more bur- 
dened with a sense of heart-sins, the dreadful corruption 
of their nature, their enmity against God, the pride of their 
hearts, their unbelief, their rejection of Christ, the stub- 
bornness and obstinacy of their wills; and the like. In 
many, God makes much use of their own experience, in 
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the course of their awakenings and endeavours after saving 
good, to convince them of their own vile emptiness and 
universal depravity. 

Very often under first awakenings, when they are 
brought to reflect on the sin of their past lives, and have 
something of a terrifying sense of God’s anger, they set 
themselves to walk more strictly, and confess their sins, 
and perform many religious duties, with a secret hope of 
appeasing God’s anger, ‘and making up for the sins they 
have committed. And oftentimes, at first setting out, 
their affections are so moved, that they are full of tears, in 
their confessions and prayers; which they are ready to 
make very much of, as though they were some atonement, 
and had power to move correspondent affections in God 
too. Hence they are for a while big with expectation of 
what God will do for them; and conceive they grow 
better apace, and shall soon be thoroughly converted. But 
these affections are but short-lived; they quickly find that 
they fail, and then they think themselves to be grown 
worse again. They do not find such a prospect of being 
soon converted, as they thonght: instead of being nearer, 
they seem to be farther off; their hearts they think are 
grown harder, and by this means their fears of perishing 
greatly increase. But though they are disappointed, they 
renew their attempts again and again; and still as their 
attempts are multiplied, so are their disappointments. All 
fails, they see no token of having inclined God’s heart to 
them, they do not see that he hears their prayers at all, as 
they expected he would; and sometimes there have been 
great temptations arising hence to leave off seeking, and to 
yield up the case. But as they are still more terrified 
with fears of perishing, and their former hopes of prevail- 
ing on God to be merciful to them ina great measure fail ; 
sometimes their religious affections have turned into heart- 
risings against God, because he will not pity them, and 
seems to have little regard to their distress, and piteous 
cries, and to all the pains they take, They think of the 
mercy God has shown to others; how soon and how 
easily others have obtained comfort, and those too who 
were worse than they, and have not laboured so much as 
they have done; and sometimes they have had even dread- 
ful blasphemous thoughts, in these circumstances. 

But when they reflect on these wicked workings of heart 
against God—if their convictions are continued, and the 
Spirit of God is not provoked utterly to forsake them—they 
have more distressing apprehensions of the anger of God 
towards those whose hearts work after such a sinful manner 
about him ; and it may be, have great fears that they have 
committed the unpardonable sin, or that God will surely 
never show merev to them who are such vipers; and are 
often tempted to leave off in despair. But then perhaps 
by something they read or hear of the infinite mercy of 
God, and all-sufficiency of Christ for the chief of sinners, 
they have some encouragement and hope renewed; but 
think that as yet they are not fit to come to Christ; they 
are so wicked that Christ will never accept of them. And 
then it may be they set themselves upon a new course of 
fruitless endeavours, in their own strength, to make them- 
selves better; and still meet with new disappointments. 
They are earnest to inquire, what they shalldo? They do 
not know but there is something else to be done, in order 
to their obtaining converting grace, that they have never 
done yet. It may be they hope, that they are something 
better than they were; but then the pleasing dream all 
vanishes again. If they are told, that thev trust too much 
to their own strength and righteousness, they cannot un- 
learn this practice all at once, and find not yet the appear- 
ance of any good, but all looks as dark as midnight to 
them. ‘Thus they wander about from mountain to hill, 
seeking rest, and finding none. When they are beat out 
of one refuge, they fly to another; till they are as it were 
debilitated, broken, and subdued with legal humblings ; 
in which God gives them a conviction of their own utter 
helplessness and insufficiency, and discovers the true re- 
medy in a clearer knowledge of Christ and his gospel. 

When they begin to seek salvation. they are commonly 
pectoenely ignorant of themselves; they are not sensible 
1ow blind they are, and how little they can do towards 
bringing themselves to see spiritual things aright, and 
towards putting forth gracious exercises in their own souls. 
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They are not sensible how remote they are from love to 
God, and other holy dispositions, and how dead they are 
in sin. When they see unexpected pollution in their own 
hearts, they go about to wash away their own defilements, 
and make themselves clean; and they weary themselves 
in vain, till God shows them that it is in vain, and that 
their help is not where they have sought it. é 

But some persons continue wandering in such a kind of 
labyrinth, ten times as long as others, before their own ex- 
perience will convince them of their insufficiency ; and so 
it appears not to be their own experience only, but the 
convincing influence of God’s Holy Spirit with their ex- 
perience that attains the effect. God has of late abun- 
dantly shown, that he does not need to wait to have men 
convinced by long and often repeated fruitless trials; for 
in multitudes of instances he has made a shorter work ot 
it. He has so awakened and convinced persons’ con- 
sciences, and made them so sensible of their exceeding 
great vileness, and given them such a sense of his wrath 
against sin, as has quickly overcome all their vain self- 
confidence, and borne them down into the dust before a 
holy and righteous God. 

There have been some who have not had great terrors, 
but have had a very quick work. Some of those who 
have not had so deep a conviction of these things before 
their conversion, have much more of it afterwards. God 
has appeared far from limiting himself to any certain me- 
thod in his proceedings with sinners under legal convic- 
tions. In some instances, it seems easy for our reasoning 
powers to discern the methods of divine wisdom, in his 
dealings with the soul under awakenings; in others, his 
footsteps cannot be traced, and his ways are past finding 
out. Some who are less distinctly wrought upon, in what 
is preparatory to grace, appear no less eminent in gracious 
experiences afterwards. 

There is in nothing a greater difference, in different per- 
sons, than with respect to the ¢ume of their being under 
trouble; some but a few days, and others for months or 
years. There were many in this town, who had been, 
before this effusion of the Spirit upon us, for years, and 
some for many vears, concerned about their salvation. 
Though probably they were not thoroughly awakened, yet 
they were concerned to such a degree as to be very uneasy, 
so as to live an uncomfortable disquieted life. They con- 
tinued in a way of taking considerable pains about their 
salvation; but had never obtained any comfortable evi- 
dence of a good state. Several such persons, in this ex- 
traordinary time, have received light; but many of them 
were some of the /ast. They first saw multitudes of others 
rejoicing, with songs of deliverance in their mouths, who 
before had seemed wholly careless and at ease, and in pur- 
suit of vanity; while they had been bowed down with 
solicitude about their souls. Yea, some had lived licen- 
tiously, and so continued till a little before they were con- 
verted; and yet soon grew up to a holy rejoicing in the 
infinite blessings God had bestowed upon them. 

Whatever minister has a like occasion to deal with souls, 
in a flock under such circumstances, as this was in the 
last vear, I cannot but think he will soon find himself 
under a necessity, greatly to insist upon it with them, that 
God is under no manner of obligation to show mercy to 
any natural man, whose heart is not turned te God: and 
that a man can challenge nothing either in absolute justice, 
or by free promise, from any thing he does before he has 
believed on Jesus Christ, or has true repentance begun in 
him. It appears to me, that if I had taught those who 
came to me under trouble, any other doctrine, I should 
have taken a most direct course utterly to undo them. I 
should have directly crossed what was plainly the drift of 
the Spirit of God in his influences upon them ; for if they 
had believed what I said, it would either have promoted 
self-flattery and carelessness, and so put an end to their 
awakenings ; or cherished and established their contention 
and strife with God, concerning his dealings with them 
and others, and blocked up their way to that humiliation 
before the Sovereign Disposer of life and death, whereby 
God is wont to prepare them for his consolations. And 
yet those who have been under awakenings have oflen- 
times plainly stood in need of being encouraged, by being 
told of the infinite and a!l-sufficient mercy of God in Christ; 
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and that it is God’s manner to succeed diligence, and to 
Uless his own means, that so awakenings and encourdge- 
ments, fear and hope, may be duly mixed, and proportioned 
to preserve their minds in a just medium between the two 
extremes of se/f-flatlery and despondence, both which tend 
to slackness and negligence, and in-the end to security. I 
think I have found that no discourses have been more 
remarkal ly blessed, than those in which the doctrme of God’s 
absolule sovereignty, with regard to the salvation of sinners, 
and his just liberty, with regard to answering the prayers, 
or succeeding the pains, of natural men, continuing such, 
have been insisted on. I never found so much immediate 
saving fruit, in any measure, of any discourses I have 
offered to my congregation, as some from tlese words, 
Rom. iii. 19. “ That every mouth may be stopped ;” en- 
deavouring to show from thence, that it would be just 
with God for ever to reject and cast off mere natural men. 
_ As to those in whom awakenings seem to have a saving 
issue, commonly the first thing that appears after their le- 
gal troubles, is a conviction of the justice of God in their 
condemnation, appearing in a sense of their own exceeding 
sinfulness, and the vileness of all their performances. In 
giving an account of this, they expressed themselves very 
variously ; some, that they saw God was sovere'gn, and 
might receive others and reject them ; some, that they were 
convinced, God might justly bestow mercy on every per- 
son in the town, in the world, and damn themselves to all 
eternity ; some, that they see God may justly have no re- 
gard to all the pains thev have taken, and all the prayers 
they have made; some, that if they should seek, and take 
the utmost pains all their lives, God might justly cast 
them into hell at last, because all their labours, prayers, 
and tears cannot make an atonement for the least sin, nor 
merit any blessing at the hands of God. Some have de- 
clared themselves to be in the hands of God, that he may 
dispose of them just as he pleases; some, that God may 
glorify himself in their damnation, and they wonder that 
God has suffered them to live so long, and has not cast 
them into hell long ago. 

Some are brought to this conviction by a great sense of 
their sinfulness, in general, that they are such vile wicked 
creatures in heart and life: others have the sins of their 
lives in an extraordinary manner set before them, multi- 
tudes of them coming just then fresh to their memory, and 
being set before them with their aggravations. Some have 
their minds especially fixed on some particular wicked 
practice they have indulged. Some are especially con- 
vinced by a sight of the corruption and wickedness of their 
hearts. Some, from a view they have of the horridness of 
some particular exercises of corruption, which they have 
had in the time of their awakening, whereby the enmity of 
the heart against God has been manifested. Some are 
convinced especially by a sense of the sin of unbelief, the 
opposition of their hearts to the way of salvation by Christ, 
and their obstinacy in rejecting him and his grace. 

There isa great deal of difference as to distinctness here ; 
some, who have not so clear a sight of God's justice in 
their condemnation, yet mention things that plainly imply 
it. They find a disposition to acknowledge God to be just 
and righteous in his threatenings ; and that they are unde- 
serving : and many times, though they had not so particu- 
lar a sight of it at the beginning, they have very clear dis- 
coveries of it soon afterwards, with great humblings in the 
dust before God. ibs 

Commonly persons’ minds immediately before this dis- 
covery of God’s justice are exceedingly restless, in a kind 
of struggle and tumult, and sometimes in mere anguish; 
but generally, as soon as they have this conviction, it im- 
mediately brings their minds to a calm, an unexpected 
quietness and composure ; and most frequently, though not 
always, then the pressing weight upon their spirits is taken 
away, and a general hope arises, that some time or other 
God will be gracious, even before any distinct and particu- 
lar discoveries of mercy. Often they then come to a con- 
clusion within themselves, that they will lie at God’s feet, 
and wait his time; and they rest in that, not being sensi- 
ble that the Spirit of God has now brought them to a 
frame whereby they are prepared for mercy. For it is re- 
markable, that persons when they first have this sense of 
the justice of God, rarely, at the time, think any thing of 
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its being that Awmeliation they have often heard insisted 
on, and that others experience. 

In many persons, the first conviction of the justice ot 
God in their condemnation, which they take particular 
notice of, and probably the first distinct conviction of it 
that they Aave, is of such a nature, as seems to be above 
any thing merely legal. Though it be after legal hum- 
blings, and much of a sense of their own helplessness, and 
of the insufficiency of their own duties; yet it does not 
appear to be forced by mere legal terrors and convictions ; 
but rather from a high exercise of grace, in saving repent- 
ance, and evangelical humiliation. T’or there is in it a sort 
of complacency of soul, in the attribute of God’s justice, 
as displayed in his threatenings of eternal damnation to 
sinners. Sometimes at the discovery of it, they can scarcely 
forbear crying out, 1r 1s Just! ir 1s sust! Some ex- 
press themselves, that they see the glory of God would 
shine bright in their own condemnation; and they are 
ready to think that if they are damned, they could take 

art with God against themselves, and would glorify his 
justice therein. And when it is thus, they commonly have 
some evident sense of free and all-sufficient grace, though 
they give no distinct account of it; but it is manifest, by 
that great degree of hope and encouragement they then 
conceive, though they were never so sensible of their own 
vileness and ill-deservings as they are at that time. 

Some, when in such circumstances, have felt that sense 
of the ewcellency of God’s justice, appearing in the vin- 
dictive exercises of it, against such sinfulness as theirs was ; 
and have had such a submission of mind in their idea of 
this attribute, and of those exercises of it—together with an 
exceeding loathing of their own unworthiness, and a kind 
of indignation against themselves—that they have some- 
times almost called it a willingness to be damned ; though 
it must be owned they had not clear and distinct ideas of 
damnation, nor does any word in the Bible require such 
self-denial as this. But the truth is, as some have more 
clearly expressed it, that salvation has appeared too good 
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tion, and they could not tell how to think of salvation being 
bestowed upon them, fearing it was inconsistent with the 
glory of God's majesty, that they had so much contemned 
and affronted. 

That calm of spirit that some persons have found after 
their legal distresses, continues some time before any 
special and delightful manifestation is made to the soul of 
the grace of God as revealed in the gospel. But very often 
some comfortable and sweet view of a merciful God, of a 
sufficient Redeemer, or of some great and joyful things of 
the gospel, immediately follows, or in a very little time: 
and in some, the first sight of their just desert of hell, and 
God’s sovereignty with respect to their salvation, and a 
discovery of all-sufficient grace, are so near, that they seem 
to go as it were together. 

These gracious discoveries given, whence the first special 
comforts are derived, are in many respects very various. 
More frequently, Christ is distinctly made the object of the 
mind, in his all-sufficiency and willingness to save sin- 
ners ; but some have their thoughts more especially fixed 
on God, in some of his sweet and glorious attributes mani- 
fested in the gospel, and shining forth in the face of Christ. 
Some view the all-sufficiency of the mercy and grace of 
God; some, chiefly the infinite power of God, and his 
ability to save them, and to do all things for them; and 
some look most at the truth and faithfulness of God. In 
some, the truth and certainty of the gospel in general is the 
first joyful discovery they have ; in offers, the certain truth 
of some particular promises; in some, the grace and sin- 
cerity of God in his invitations, very commonly in some 
particular invitation in the mind, and it now appears real 
to them that God does indeed invite them. Some are 
struck with the glory anu wonderfulness of the dying love 
of Christ; and some with the sufficiency and preciousness 
of his blood, as offered to make an atonement for sin ; and 
others with the value and glory of his obedience and 
righteousness. In some the excellency and loveliness of 
Christ, chiefly engages then thoughts ; in some his divinity, 
that he is indeed the Son of the living God ; and in others, 
the excellency of the way of salvation by Christ, and the 
suitableness of it to their necessities. 
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Some have an apprehension of these things so given, 
that it seems more natural to them to express it by sight 
or discovery ; others think what they experience better ex- 
pressed by the realizing conviction, or a lively or feeling 
sense of heart ; meaning, as I suppose, no other difference 
but what is merely circumstantial or gradual. 

There is, often, in the mind, some particular text of 
Scripture, holding forth some evangelical ground of con- 
solation ; sometimes a multitude of texts, gracious invita- 
tions and promises flowing in one after another, filling the 
soul more and more with comfort and satisfaction. Com- 
fort is first given to some, while reading some portion of 
Scripture ; but in some it is attended with no particular 
scripture at all, either in reading or meditation. In some, 
many divine things seem to be discovered to the soul as it 
were at once ; others have their minds especially fixing on 
some one (hing at first, and afterwards a sense is given of 
others ; in some with a swifter, and other's a slower, suc- 
cession, and sometimes with interruptions of much dark- 
ness. 

The way that grace seems sometimes first to appear, 
after legal humiliation, is in earnest longings of soul after 
God and. Christ : to know God, to love him, to be hum- 
ble before him, to have communion with Christ in his 
benefits ; which longings, as they express them, seem 
evidently to be of such a nature as can arise from nothing 
but a sense of the superlative excellency of divine things, 
with a spiritual taste and relish of them, and an esteem of 
.them as their highest happiness and best portion. Such 
longings as I speak of, are commonly attended with firm 
resolutions to pursue this good for ever, together with a 
hoping, waiting disposition. When persons have begun 
in such frames, commonly other experiences and dis- 
coveries have soon followed, which have yet more clearly 
manifested a change of heart. 

It must needs be confessed that Christ is not always 
distinctly and explicitly thought of in the first sensible act 
of grace, (though most commonly he is,) but sometimes he 
is the object of the mind only implicit/y. Thus some- 
times when persons have seemed evidently to be stripped 
of all their own righteousness, and to have stood self-con- 
demned as guilty of death, they have been comforted 
with a joyful and satisfying view, that the mercy and 
grace of God is sufficient for them—that their sins, though 
never so great, shall be no hinderance to their being ac- 
cepted ; that there is mercy enough in God for the whole 
world, and the like—when they give no account of any 
particular or distinct thought of Christ. But yet, when 
the account they give is duly weighed, and they are a 
little interrogated about it, it appears that the revelation of 
mercy in the gospel, is the ground of their encouragement 
and hope ; and that it is indeed the mercy of God through 
Christ that is discovered to them, and that it is depended 
- in him, and not in any wise moved by any thing in 
them. 

Sometimes disconsolate souls have been revived, and 
brought to rest in God, by a sweet sense of his grace and 
faithfulness, in some special invitation or promise ; in which 
nevertheless there is no particular mention of Christ, nor 
is it accompanied with any distinct thought of him in 
their minds: but yet, it is not received as out of Christ, 
but as one of the invitations or promises made of God to 
poor sinners through his Son Jesus. And such persons 
afterwards have had clear and distinct discoveries of 
Christ, accompanied with lively and special actings of 
faith and love towards him. | 

Frequently, when persons have first had the gospel- | 
ground of relief discovered to them, and have been enter- 
taining their minds with the sweet prospect, they have 
thought nothing at that time of their being converted. To 
see, that there is an all-sufficiency in God, and such 
plentiful provision made in Christ, after they have been 
borne down, and sunk with a sense of their guilt and fears 
of wrath, exceedingly refreshes them. The view is joyful 
to them; as it is in its own nature glorious, gives them 
quite new and delightful cdevs of God and Christ, greatly 
encourages them to seek conversion. This begets in them 
a. Strong resolution to devote themselves and their whole 
lives to God and his Son, and patiently to wait till God 
shall see fit to make all effectual ; and very often entertain 
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a strong persuasion, that he will in his own time do it for 
them. 

There is wrought in them a holy repose of soul in God 
through Christ, with a secret disposition to fear and love 
him, and to hope for blessings from him in this way. Yet, 
they have no imagination that they are now converted, it 
does not so much as come into their minds: and very 
often the reason is, that they do not see that they accept of 
this sufficiency of salvation they behcld in Christ, having 
entertained a wrong notion of acceptance ; not beng sen- 
sible that the obedient and joyful entertainment which 
their hearts give to this discovery of grace, is a real accept- 
ance of it. They know not that the sweet complacence 
they feel in the mercy and complete salvation of God, as 
it includes pardon and sanctification, and is held forth to 
them only trough Christ, is a true Rep of this mercy, 
or a plain evidence of their receiving it. ey expected 1 
know not what kind of act of soul, and perhaps they had 
no distinct idew of it themselves. 

And indeed it appears very plainly in some of them, 
that before their own conversion they had very zmperfect 
ideas what conversion was. It is all new and strange, and 
what there was no clear conception of before. It is most 
evident, as they themselves acknowledge, that the expres- 
sions used to describe conversion, and the graces of God’s 
Holy Spirit—such as a spiritual sight of Christ, faith in 
Christ, poverty of spirit, trust in God, &c.—did not con- 
vey those distinct ideas to their minds, which they were 
intended to signify. Perhaps to some of them it was but 
little more than the names of colours are to convey the 
ideas to one that is blind from his birth. 

Tn this town there has always been a great deal of talk 
about conversion and spiritual experiences ; and therefore 
people in general had formed a notion in their own minds 
what these things were. But when they come to be the 
subjects of them, they find themselves much confounded 
in their notions, and overthrown in many of their former 
conceits. And it has been very observable, that persons 
of the greatest understanding, and who had studied most 
about things of this nature, have been more confounded 
than others. Some such persons declare, that all their 
former wisdom is brought to nought, and that they appear 
to have been mere babes, who knew nothing. It has 
appeared, that none have stood more in need of instruc- 
tion, even of their fellow-Christians, concerning their own 
circumstances and difficulties, than they: and it seems to 
have been with delight, that they have seen themselves 
thus brought down, and become nothing ; that free grace 
and divine power may be evralted in them. 

It was very wonderful to see how persons’ affections 
were sometimes moved—when God did as it were sud- 
denly open their eyes, and let into their minds a sense of 
the greatness of his grace, the fulness of Christ, and his 
readiness to save—after having been broken with appre- 
hensions of divine wrath, and sunk into an abyss, undera 
sense of guilt which they were ready to think was beyond 
the mercy of God. Their joyful surprise has caused their 
hearts as it were to leap, so that they have been ready to 
break forth into laughter, tears often at the same time 
issuing like a flood, and intermingling a loud weeping. 
Sometimes they have not been able to forbear crying out 
with a loud voice, expressing their great admiration. In 
some, even the view of the glory of God’s sovereignty, in 
the exercises of his grace, has surprised the soul with such 
Sweetness, as to produce the same effects. I remember an 
instance of one, who, reading something concerning God's 
sovereign way of saving sinners, as being self-moved— - 
having no regard to men’s own righteousness as the motive 
of his grace, but as magnifying himself and abasing man, 
or to that purpose—felt such a sudden rapture of joy and 
delight in the consideration of it: and yet then ‘he sus- 
pected himself to be in a Christless condition, and had 
heen long in great distress for fear that God would not 
have mercy on him. 

Many continue a long time in a course of gracious 
exercises and experiences, and do not think themselves to 
be converted, but conclude otherwise; and none knows 
how long they would continue so, were they not helped 
by particular instructions. There are undoubted instances 
of some who have lived in this way for many years toge- 
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ther; and these circumstances had various consequences, 
with various persons, and with the same persons, at 
various times. Some continue in great encouragement 
and hope, that they shall obtain mercy in a. stedfast 
resolution to persevere in seeking it, and in an humble 
waiting in it before God. But very often, when the lively 
sense of the sufficiency of Christ and the riches of divine 
grace, begins to vanish, upon a withdrawment of divine 
influences, they return to greater distress than ever. For 
they have now a far greater sense of the misery of a natural 
condition than before, being in a new manner sensible of 
the reality of eternal things, the greatness of God, his 
excellency, and how dreadful it is to be separated from 
him, and to be subject to his wrath ; so that they are some- 
times swallowed up with darkness and amazement. Satan 
has a vast advantage in such cases to ply them with vari- 
ous temptations, which he is not wont to neglect : in such 
a case, persons very much need a guide to lead them to 
an understanding of what we are taught in the word of 
God concerning the nature of grace, and to help them to 
apply it to themselves. 
have been much blamed and censured by many, that 

I should make it my practice, when I have been satisfied 
concerning persons’ good estate, to signify it to them. This 
nas been greatly misrepresented abroad, as innumerable 
other things concerning us, to prejudice the country against 
the whole affair. But let it be noted, that what I have 
undertaken to judge of, has rather been qualifications, and 
declared experiences, than persons. Not but that I have 
thought it my duty, as a pastor, to assist and instruct 
persons in applying scripture-rules and characters to their 
own case; (in which, I think, many greatly need a guide;) 
and I have, where the case appeared plain, used freedom 
in signifying my hope of them to others. But I have been 
far from doing this concerning all that I have had some 
hopes of; and I believe have used much more caution 
than many have supposed. Yet I should account it a 
great calamity to be deprived of the comfort of rejoicing 
with those of my flock, who have been in great distress, 
whose circumstances I have been acquainted with, when 
there seems to be good evidence that those who were dead 
are alive, and that those who were lost are found. J am 
sensible the practice would have been safer im the hands of 
one of a riper judgment and greater experience: but yet, 
there seemed to be an absolute necessity of it on the fore- 
mentioned accounts; and it has been found what God has 
most remarkably owned and blessed amongst us, both to 
the persons themselves, and to others. i 

Grace in many persons, through this ignorance of their 
state, and their looking on themselves still as the objects 
of God’s displeasure, has been like the trees in winter, or 
like seed in the spring suppressed under a hard clod of 
earth. Many in such cases have laboured to their utmost 
to divert their minds from the pleasing and joyful views 
they have had, and to suppress those consolations and 
gracious affections that arose thereupon. And when it has 
once come into their minds to inquire, whether or no this 
was not true grace, they have been much afraid lest they 
should be deceived with common illuminations and flashes 
of affection, and eternul/y undone with a false hope. But 
when they have been better instructed, and so brought to 
allow of hope, this has awakened the gracious disposition 
of their hearts into life and vigour, as the warm beams of 
the sun in the spring have quickened the seeds and pro- 
ductions of the earth. Grace being now at liberty, and 
cherished with hope, has soon flowed out to their abundant 
satisfaction and increase. c 

There is no one thing that I know of which God has 
made such a means of promoting his work amongst us, as 
the news of others’ conversion. ‘This has been owned in 
awakening sinners, engaging them earnestly to seek the 
same blessing, and in quickening saints. Though I have 
thought that a minister declaring his judgment about par- 
ticular persons’ experiences, might from these things be 
justified ; yet I often signify to my people, how unable 
man is to know another’s heart, and how unsafe it is to de- 
pend merely on the judgment of others. I have abundantly 
insisted, that a manifestation of sincerity in fruits brought 
forth, is better than any manifestation they can make of it 
in words alone: and that without this, all pretences to 
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spiritual experiences are vain. This all my congregation 
can witness. And the people in general have manifested 
an extraordinary dread of being deceived ; being exceed- 
ing fearful lest they should build wrong. Some of them 
have been backward to receive hope, even to a great ex- 
treme, which has occasioned me to dwell longer on this 
part of the narrative. 

Conversion is a great and glorious work of God’s power, 
at once changing the heart, and infusing life into the dead 
soul; though the grace then implanted more gradually 
displays itself in some than in others. But as to fixing 
on the precise time when they put forth the very first act 
of grace, there is a great deal of difference in different 
persons ; in some it seems to be very discernible when the 
very time was; but others are more at a loss. In this 
respect, there are very many who do not know, even when 
they have it, that i¢ is the grace of conversion, and some- 
times do not think it to be so till a long time after. Many, 
even when they come to entertain great hopes that they 
are converted, if they remember what they experienced in 
the first exercises of grace, they are at a loss whether it 
was any more than a common illumination; or whether 
some other more clear and remarkable experience which 
they had afterwards, was not the first of a saving nature. 
The manner of God’s work on the soul, sometimes espe- 
cially, is very mysterious ; and it is with the kingdom of 
God as to its manifestation in the heart of a convert, as is 
said, Mark iv. 26, 27, 28. “So is the kingdom of God, as 
if a man should cast seed into the ground, and should 
sleep, and rise, night and day, and the seed should spring, 
and grow up, he knoweth not how; for the earth bringet 
forth of herself, first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear.” 

In some, converting light is like a glorious brightness 
suddenly shining wpon a person, and all around him: they 
are in a remarkable manner brought owt of darkness into 
marvellous light. In many others it has been like the 
dawning of the day, when at first but a lict/e light appears, 
and it may be is presently hid with a cloud; and then it 
appears again, and shines a little brigh’er, and gradually 
increases, with intervening darkness, till at length it breaks 
forth more clearly from behind the clouds. And many 
are, doubtless, ready to date their conversion wrong, throw- 
ing by those lesser degrees of light that appeared at first 
dawning, and calling some more remarkable experience 
they had afterwards, their conversion. This often, in a 
great measure, arises from a wrong understanding of what 
they have always been taught, that conversion is a greut 
change, wherein old things are done away, and ull things 
become new, or at least from a false inference from that 
doctrine. 

Persons commonly at first conversion, and afterwards, 
have had many texts of Scripture brought to their minds, 
which are exceeding suitable to their circumstances, often 
come with great power, as the word of God or of Christ 
indeed ; and many have a multitude of sweet invitations, 
promises, and doxologies flowing in one after another, 
bringing great light and comfort with them, filling the soul 
brimful, enlarging the heart, and opening the mouth in 
religion. And it seems to me necessary to suppose, that 
there is an immediate influence of the Spinit of God, 
oftentimes, in bringing texts of Scripture to the mind. 
Not that I suppose it is done in a way of immediate reve- 
lation, without any use of the memory; but yet there 
seems plainly to be an immediate and extraordinary influ- 
ence, in leading their thoughts to such and such passages 
of Scripture, and exciting them in the memory. Indeed 
in some, God seems to bring texts of scripture to their 
minds no otherwise than by leading them into such frames 
and meditations, as harmonize with those scriptures ; but 
in many persons there seems to be something more than 
this. ily! 

Those who, while under legal convictions, have had the 
greatest terrors, have not always obtained the greatest light 
and comfort; nor have they always light most suddenly 
communicated ; but yet, I think, the fue of conversion 
has generally been most sensible in such persons. Often- 
times, the first sensible change afier the extremity of terrors, 
is a calmness, and then the light gradually comes in; 
small glimpses at first, after their midnight darkness, and a 
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word or two of comfort, as it were softly spoken to them. 
They have a little taste of the sweetness of divine grace, 
and the love of a Saviour; when terror and distress of 
conscience begin to be turned into an humble, meek sense 
of their own unworthiness before God. There is felt, in- 
wardly, sometimes a disposition to praise God; and after 
a little while the light comes in more clearly and power- 
fully. But yet, I think, more frequently, great terrors 
have been followed with more sudden and great light and 
comfort ; when the sinner seems to be as it were subdued 
and brought to a calm, from a kind of tumult of mind, then 
God lets in an extraordinary sense of his great mercy 
through a Redeemer. F : 

Converting influences very commonly bring an extraor- 
dinary conviction of the reality and certainty of the great 
things of religion; though in some this is much greater 
some time «after conversion, than at first. They have that 
sight and taste of the divine excellency there is in the 
gospel, which is more effectual to convince them, than 
reading many volumes of arguments without it. It seems 
to me, that in many instances, when the glory of christian 
truths has been set before persons, and they have at the 
same time as it were seen, and tasted, and felt the divinity 
of them, they have been as far from doubting their truth, 
as they are from doubting whether there be a sun, when 
their eyes are open in the midst of a clear hemisphere, and 
the strong blaze of his light overcomes all objections. 
And yet, many of them, if we should ask them why they 
believed those things to be true, would not be able well to 
express or communicate a sufficient reason to satisfy the 
inquirer; and perhaps would make no other answer but 
that they see them to be true. But a person might soon be 
satisfied, by a particular conversation with them, that 
what they mean by such an answer is, that they have in- 
tuitively beheld, and immediately felt, most illustrious and 
powerful evidence of divinity in them. 

Some are thus convinced of the truth of the gospel in 
general, and that the Scriptures are the word of God: 
others have their minds more especially fixed on some 
particular great doctrine of the gospel, some particular 
truths that they are medi/ating on, or reading of, in some 
portion of Scripture. Some have such convictions in a 
much more remarkable manner than others: and there are 
some who never had such a special sense of the certainty 
of divine things impressed upon them, with such inward 
evidence and strength, have yet very clear exercises of 
grace ; 2. €. of love to God, repentance, and holiness. And 
if they be more particularly examined, they appear plainly 
to have an inward firm persuasion of the reality of divine 
things, such as they did not use to have before their con- 
version. And those who have the most clear discoveries 
of divine truth, in the manner that has been mentioned, 
cannot have this always in view. When the sense and 
relish of the divine excellency of these things fades, on a 
withdrawment of the Spirit of God, they have not the 
medium of the conviction of their truth at command. In 
a dull frame, they cannot recall the idea and inward sense 
they had, perfectly to mind; things appear very dim to 
* what they did before. And though there still remains an 
habitual strong persuasion; yet not so as to exclude 
temptations to unbelief, and all possibility of doubting. 
But then, at particular times, by God’s help, the same 
sense of things revives again, like fire that lay hid in ashes. 
I suppose the grounds of such a conviction of the truth 
of divine things to be just and rational ; but yet, in some, 
God makes use of their own reason much more sensibly 
than in others. Oftentimes persons have (so far as could 
be judged) received the first saving conviction from 7eason- 
ing which they have heard from the pulpié; and often 
in the course of reasoning they are led into in their own 
meditations. 

The arguments are the same that they have heard hun- 
dreds of times; but the force of the arguments, and their 
conviction by them, is altogether new; they come with a 
new and before unexperienced power. Before, they heard 
it was so, and they allowed it to be so; but now they see 
it to be so indeed. Things now look exceeding plain to 
them, and they wonder they did not see them before. 

They are so greatly taken with their new discovery, and 
things appear so plain and so rational to them, that they 
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are often at first ready to think they can convince others ; 
and are apt to engage in talk with every one they meet 
with, alinust to this end; and when they are disappointed, 
are ready to wonder that their reasonings seem to make no 
more impression. y 

Many fall under such a mistake as to be ready to doubt 
of their good estate, because there was so much use made 
of their own reason in the convictions they have received ; 
they are afraid that they have no illumination above the 
natural force of their own faculties: and many make that 
an objection against the spirituality of their convictions, 
that it is so easy to see things as they now see them. They 
have often heard, that conversion is a work of mighty 
power, manifesting to the soul what neither man nor 
angel can give such a conviction of; but it seems to them 
that these things are so plain and easy, and rational, that 
any body can see them. If they are asked, why they 
never saw thus before; they say, it seems to them it was 
becatise they never thought of it. But very often these 
difficulties are soon removed by those of another nature ; 
for when God withdraws, they find themselves as it were 
blind again, they for the present lose their realizing sense 
of those things that looked so plain to them, and, by alt 
they can do, they cannot recover it, till God renews the in- 
fluences of his Spirit. f. 

Persons after their conversion often speak of religious 
things as seeming new to them; that preaching is a new 
thing; that it seems to them they never heard preaching 
before; that the Bible is a new book: they find there new 
chapters, new psalms, new histories, because they see them 
in a new light. Here was a remarkable instance of an 
aged woman, of above seventy years, who had spent most 
of her days under Mr. Stoddurd’s powerful ministry. 
Reading in the New Testament concerning Christ’s suffer- 
ings for sinners, she seemed to be astonished at what she 
read, as what was real and very wonderful, but quite new 
to her. At first, before she had time to turn her thoughts, 
she wondered within herself, that she had never heard of 
it before; but then immediately recollected herself, and 
thought she had often heard of it, and read it, but never 
till now saw it as real. She then cast in her mind, how 
wonderful this was, that the Son of God should undergo 
such things for sinners, and how she had spent her time 
in ungratefully sinning against so good a God, and such a 
Saviour; though she was a person, apparently, of a very 
blameless and inoffensive life. And ae was SO Overcome 
by those considerations, that her nature was ready to fail 
under them: those who were about her, and knew not 
ie was the matter, were surprised, and thought she was 
a dying. 

Many have spoken much of their hearts being drawn 
out in dove to God and Christ; and of their minds being 
wrapt up in delightful contemplation of the glory and 
wonderful grace of God, the excellency and dying love of 
Je-us Christ; and of their souls going forth in longing 
desires ufter God and Christ. Several of our young 
children have expressed much of this; and have mani- 
fested a willingness to leave father and mother and all 
things in the world, to go and be with Christ. Some 
persons having had such longing desires after Christ, or 
which have risen to such degree, as to take away thei 
natural strength. Some have been so overcome with a 
sense of the dying love of Christ, to such poor, wretched, 
and unworthy creatures, as to weaken the body. Several 
persons have had so great a sense of the glory of God, and 
excellency of Christ, that nature and life seemed almost to 
sink under it; and in all probability. if God had showed 
them a little more of himself, it would have dissolved their 
frame. JI have seen some, and conversed with them in 
such frames, who have certainly been perfectly sober, and 
very remote from any thing like enthusiasfic wildness. 
And they have talked, when able to speak, of the glory of 
God’s perfections, the wonderfulness of his grace in Christ, 
and their own unworthiness, in such a manner as cannot 
be perfectly expressed after them. Their sense of their 
exceeding littleness and vileness, and their disposition to 
abase themselves before God, has appeared to be great in 
proportion to their light and joy. : 

Such persons amongst us as have been thus distinguished 
with the most extraordinary discoveries, have commonly 
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howise appeared with the assuming, self-conceited, and 
self-sufficient airs of enthusiasts; but exceedingly the 
contrary. ‘They are eminent for a spirit of meekness, 
modesty, self-diftidence, and a low opinion of themselves. 
No persons appear so sensible of their need of instruction, 
and so eager to receive it, as some of them; nor so ready 
to think others better than themselves. Those that have 
been considered as converted amongst us, have generally 
manifested a longing to die low, and in the dust before 
God; withal complaining of their not being able to lie 
low. enough. 

They speak much of their sense of excellency in the 
way of salvation by free and sovereign grace, through the 
righteousness of Christ alone ; and how it is with delight 
that they renounce their own righteousness, and rejoice in 
having no account made of it. Many have expressed 
themselves to this purpose, that it would lessen the satis- 
faction they hope for in heaven to have it by their own 
righteousness, or in any other way than as bestowed by 
free grace, and for Christ’s suke alone. They speak much 
of the inexpressibleness of what they experience, how 
their words fail, so that they cannot declare it. And par- 
ticularly they speak with exceeding admiration of the su- 
perlative excellency of that pleasure and delight which 
they sometimes enjoy; how a Jittle of it is sufficient to 
pay them for all the pains and trouble they have gone 
through in seeking salvation ; and how far it exceeds all 

- earthly pleasures. Some express much of the sense which 
these spiritual views give ‘hem of the vanity of earthly 
enjoyments, how mean and worthless all these things ap- 
pear to them. 

Many, while their minds have been filled with spiritual 
delights, have as it were forgot their food; their bodily ap- 
petite has failed, while their minds have been entertained 
with meat to eat that others knew not of. The light and 
comfort which some of them enjoy, give a new relish to 
their common blessings, and cause all things about them to 
appear as it were beautiful, sweet, and pleasant. All 
things aoroad, the sun, moon, and stars, the clouds and 
sky, the heavens and earth, appear as it were with a cast 
of divine glory and sweetness upon them. Though this 
joy include in it a delightful sense of the safety of their 
own state. yet frequently, in times of their highest spiritual 
entertainment, this seems not to be the chief object of their 
fixed thought and meditation. The supreme attention of 
their minds is to the glorious excellencies of God and 
Christ ; and there is very often a ravishing sense of God’s 
love accompanying a sense of his excellency. They re-. 
joice in a sense of the faithfulness of God’s peo as 
they respect the future, eternal enjoyment of him. 

The unparalleled joy that many of them speak of, is 
what they find when they are lowest in the dust, emptied 
most of themselves, and as it were annihilating themselves 
before God ; when they are nothing, and God is all; see- 
ing their own unworthiness, depending not at all on them- 
selves, but alone on Christ, and ascribing all glory to God. 
Then their souls are most in the enjoyment of satisfying 
rest; excepting that, at such times, they apprehend them- 
selves to be not sufficiently selfabased; for then above 
all times do they long to be lower. Some speak much of 
the exquisite sweetness, and rest of soul, that is to be 
found in the exercise of resignation to God, and humble 
submission to his will. Many express earnest longings of 
soul to praise God; but at the same time complain that 
they cannot praise him as they would, and they want to 
have others help them in praising him. They want to 
have every one praise God, and are ready to call upon 
every thing to praise him. They express a longing desire 
to live to God’s glory, and to do something to his honour ; 
but at the same time complain of their insufficiency and 
barrenness ; that they are poor and impotent creatures, can 
do nothing of themselves, and are utterly insufficient to 
glorify their Creator and Redeemer. 

While God was so remarkably present amongst us by 
his Spirit, there was no book so delightful as the Bible ; 
especially the Book of Psalms, the Prophecy of Isaiah, 
and the New Testament. Some, by reason of their love 
to God’s word, at times, have been wonderfully delighted 
and affected at the sight of a Bible ; and then, also, there 
was no time so prized as the Lord’s day, and no place in 
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this world so desired as God’s house. Our converts then 
remarkably appeared united in dear affection to one ano- 
ther, and many have expressed much of that spirit of love 
which they felt toward all mankind ; and particularly to 
those who had been least'friendly to them. Never, f be- 
lieve, was so much done in confessing injuries, and 
making up differences, as the last year. Persons, after 
their own conversion, have commonly expressed an ex- 
ceeding great desire for the conversion of others. Some 
have thought that they should be willing to die for the 
conversion of any soul, though of one of the meanest of 
their fellow-creatures, or of their worst enemies; and 
many have, indeed, been in great distress with desires and 
longmgs for it. This work of God had also a good 
effect to unite the people’s affections much to their 
minister. 

There are some persons whom I have been acquainted 
with, but more especially two, that belong to other towns, 
who have been swallowed up exceedingly with a sense of 
the awful greatness and majesty of God; and both of 
them told me to this purpose, that if at the time, they 
had entertained the least fear that they were not at peace 
with this so great a God, they should certainly have died. 

It is worthy to be remarked, that some persons, by their 
conversion, seem to be greatly helped as to their doctrinal 
notions of religion. It was particularly remarkable in 
one, who, having been taken captive in his childhood, was 
trained up in Canada, in the popish religion. Some years 
since he returned to this his native place, and was ina 
measure brought off from popery; but seemed very awk- 
ward and dull in receiving any clear notion of the pro- 
testant scheme, till he was converted; and then he was 
remarkably altered in this respect. 

There is a vast difference, as observed, in the degree, and 
also in the particular manner, of persons’ experiences, both 
at and after conversion ; some have grace working more 
sensibly in one way, others in another. Svme speak more 
fully of a conviction of the justice of God in thir con- 
demnation ; others, more of their consenting to the way 
of salvation by Christ ; and some, more of the actings of 
love to God and Christ. Some more of acts of affiance, 
in a sweet and assured conviction of the truth and faith- 
fulness of God in his promises; others, more of their 
choosing and resting in God, as their whole and everlast- 
ing portion; and of their ardent and longing desire after 
God, to have communion with him; and others, more of 
their abhorrence to themselves for their past sins, and 
earnest longings to live to God’s glory for the time to 
come. But it seems evidently to be the same work, the 
same habitual change wrought in the heart ; it all tends the 
same way, and to the s«me end ; and it is plamly the same 
spirit that breathes and acts in various persons. There is 
an endless variety in the particular manner and circum- 
stances in which persons are wrought on; and an oppor- 
tunity of seeing so much will show, that God is further 
from confining himself to a particular method in his work 
on souls, than some imagine. I believe it has occasioned 
some good people amongst us, who were before too ready 
to make their own experience a rule to others, to be less 
censorious and more ertended in their charity ; and this is 
an excellent advantage indeed. The work of God has been 
glorious in its variety ; it has the more displayed the mani- 
fold and unsearchable wisdom of God, and wrought more 
charity among his people. 

There is a great difference among those who are con- 
verted, as to the degree of hope and satisfaction they have 
concerning their own state. Some have a high degree of 
satisfaction in this matter almost constantly ; and yet it is 
rare that any enjoy so full an assurance of their interest in 
Christ, that self-examination should seem needless to them ; 
unless it be at particular seasons, while in the actual en- 
joyment of some great discovery God gives of his glory 
and rich grace in Christ, to the drawing forth of extraordi- 
nary acts of grace. But the greater part, as they sometimes 
fall into dead frames of spirit, are frequently exercised with 
scruples and fears concerning their condition. 

They generally have an awful apprehension of the dread- 
ful nature of a false hope ; and there has been observable 
in most a great caution, lest in giving an account of their 
experiences, they should say too much, and use too strong 
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terms. Many, after they have related their experiences, 
have been greatly afflicted with fears, lest they have play- 
ed the hypocrite, and used stronger terms than their case 
would fairly allow of; and yet could not find how they 
could correct themselves. 

I think the main ground of the doubts and fears, that 
persons after their conversion have been exercised with, 
about their own state, has been, that they have found so 
much corruption remaining in their hearts. At first, their 
souls seem to be all alive, their hearts are fixed, and their 
affections flowing ; they seem to live quite above the world, 
and meet with but little difficulty in religious exercises ; 
and they are ready to think it will always be so. Though 
they are truly abased under a sense of their vileness, by 
reason of former acts of sin; yet they are not then suffi- 
ciently sensible, what corruption still remains in_ their 
hearts ; and therefore, are surprised when they find that 
they begin to be in dull and dead frames, troubled with 
wandering thoughts at the time of public and private wor- 
ship, and utterly unable to keep themselves from them. 
When they find themselves unaffected, while vet there is 
the greatest occasion to be affected ; and when they feel 
worldly dispositions working in them—pride, envy, stir- 
rings of revenge, or some ill spirit towards some person 
that has injured them, as well as other workings of in- 
dwelling sin—their hearts are almost sunk with the disap- 
pointment ; and they are ready presently to think that they 
are mere hypocrites. 

They are ready to argue, If God had, indeed, done such 
great things for them, as they hoped, such ingratitude would 
be inconsistent with it. They complain of the hardness and 
wickedness of their hearts ; and say there is so much cor- 
ruption, that it seems to them impossible there should be any 
goodness there. Many of them seem to be much more 
sensible how corrupt their hearts are, than before they were 
converted ; and some have been too ready to be impressed 
with fear, that instead of becoming better, they are grown 
much worse, and make it an argument against the goodness 
of their state. But in truth, the case seems plainly to be, 
that now they feel the pain of their own wound ; they have 
a watchful eye upon their hearts, that they did not use to 
have. They take more notice of what sin is there, which 
is now more burdensome to them ; they strive more against 
it, and feel more of its strength. 

They are somewhat surprised that they should in this 
respect find themselves so different from the idea they 
generally had entertained of godly persons. For, though 
grace be indeed of a far more excellent nature than they 
imagined ; yet, those who are godly have much less of it, 
and much more remaining corruption, than they thought. 
They never realized it, that persons were wont to meet 
with such difficulties, after they were once converted. 
When they are thus. exercised with doubts about their 
state, through the deadness of their frames ; as long as these 
frames last, they are commonly unable to satisfy them- 
selves of the truth of their grace, by all their self-examina- 
tion. When they hear of the signs of grace laid down for 
them co try themselves by, they are often so clouded, that 
they do not know how to apply them. They hardly know 
whether they have such and such things or no, and 
whether they have experienced them or not. That which 
was the sweetest, best, and most distinguishing in their ex- 
periences, they cannot recover asense of. But on a return 
of the influences of the Spirit of God, to revive the lively 
actings of grace, the light breaks through the cloud, and 
doubting and darkness soon vanish away. 

Persons are often revived out of their dead and dark 
frames, by religious conversation : while they are talking of 
divine things, or ever they are aware, their souls are carried 
away into holy exercises with abundant pleasure. And 
oftentimes, while relating their past experiences to their 
christian brethren, they have a sense of them revived, and 
the same experiences in a degree again renewed. Some- 
times, while persons are exercised in mind with several ob- 
Jections against the goodness of their state, they have 
Scriptures one after another coming to their minds, to an- 
swer their scruples, and unravel their difficulties, exceed- 
ingly apposite and proper to their circumstances. By 
these means, their darkness is scattered ; and often, before 
the bestowment of any new remarkable comforts, especial- 
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ly after long-continued deadness and ill frames, there are 
renewed humblings, in a great sense of their own exceeding 
yileness and unworthiness, as before their first comforts 
were bestowed. 

Many in the country have entertained a mean thought 
of this great work, from what they have heard of impres- 
sions made on persons’ imaginations. But there have been 
exceeding great misrepresentations, and innumerable false 
reports, concerning that matter.» It is not, that I know of, 
the profession or opinion of any one person in the town, that 
any weight is to be laid on any thing seen with the bodily 
eyes. I know the contrary to be a received and establish- 
ed principle amongst us. I cannot say that there have 
been no instances of persons who have been ready to give 
too much heed to vain and useless wnaginations ; but they 
have been easily corrected, and | conclude it will not be 
wondered at, that a congregation should need a guide in 
such cases, to assist them in distinguishing wheat from 
chaff. But such impressions on the imaginations as have 
been more usual, seem to me to be plainly no other than 
what is to be expected in human nature in such circum- 
stances, and what is the natural result of the strong exer- 
cise of the mind, and impressions on the heart. _ 

I do not suppose, that they themselves imagined they 
saw any thing with their bodily eyes; but only have had 
within them ideas strongly impressed, and as it were lively 
pictures in their minds. For instance, some when in great 
terrors, through fear of hell, have had lively ideas of a 
dreadful furnace. Some, when their hearts have been 
strongly impressed, and their affections greatly moved with 
a sense of the beauty and excelleney of Chris/, have had 
their imaginations so wrought upon, that, together with a 
sense of his glorious spiritual perfections, there has arisen 
in the mind an idea of one of glorious majesty, and of a 
sweet and gracious aspect. Some, when they have been 
greatly affected with Christ’s death, have at the same time 
a lively idea of Christ hanging upon the cross, and his 
blood running from his wounds. Barely such things will 
not be wondered at by them who have observed, how 
any strong affections about temporal matters will ex- 
cite lively ¢deas and pictures of different things in the 
mind. 

The vigorous exercises of the mind, doubtless, more 
strongly impress it with imaginary ideas in some than 
others, which probably may arise from the difference of 
constitution, and seems evidently in some, partly to arise 
from their peculiar circumstances. When persons have 
been exercised with extreme terrors, and there is a sudden 
change to light and joy, the imagination seems more sus- 
ceptive of strong ideas ; the inferior powers, and even the 
frame of the body, are much more affected, than when the 
same persons have as great spiritual light and joy after- 
wards ; of which it might, rence be easy to give a rea- 
son. The forementioned Reverend Messrs. Lord and 
Owen—who, I believe, are esteemed persons of learning 
and discretion where they are best known—declared, that 
they found these impressions on persons’ imaginations quite 
different things from what fame had before represented to 
them, and that they were what none need to wonder at— 
or to that purpose. 

There have indeed been some few instances of im- 
pressions on persons’ wmaginations, which have been some- 
what mysterious to me, and I have been at a loss about 
them. For, though it has been exceeding evident to me, 
by many things that appeared both then and afterwards, 
that they indeed had a greater sense of the spiritual ex- 
cellency of divine things accompanying them ; yet I have 
not been able well to satisfy myself, whether ‘their ima- 
ginary 2deas have been more than could naturally arise 
from their spiritual sense of things. However, I have 
used the utmost caution in such cases; great care has 
been taken both in public and in private to teach persons 
the difference between what is spiritual and what is merely 
imaginary. I have often warned persons not to lay the 
stress of their hope on any ideas of any outward glory, 
or any external thing whatsoever, and have met with no 
Opposition in such instructions. But it is not strange if 
some weaker persons, in giving an account of their ex- 
periences, have not so prudently distinguished between 
the spiritual and imaginary part; of which some who 
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have not been well affected to religion might take ad- 
vantage. 

There has been much talk in many parts of the country, 
as though the people have symbolized with the quakers, and 
the quakers themselves have been moved with such reports ; 
and some came here, once and agaiu, hoping to find good 
waters to fish in; but without the least success, and have 
left off coming. There have also been reports spread 
about the country, as though the first occasion of so re- 
markable a concern was an apprehension that the world 
was near to an end; which was altogether a false report. 
Indeed, after this concern became so general and extraor- 
dinary, as related, the minds of some were filled with spe- 
culation, what so great a dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence might forebode; and some reports were heard from 
abroad, as though certain divines and others thought the 
conflagration was nigh ; but such reports were never ge- 
nerally looked upon worthy of notice. 

The work which has now been wrought on souls, is 
evidently the same that was wrought in my venerable pre- 
decessor’s days; as I have had abundant opportunity to 
know, having been in the ministry here two years with 
him, and so conversed with a considerable number whom 
my grandfather thought to be savingly converted at that 
time; and having been particularly acquainted with the 
experiences of many who were converted under his minis- 
try before. And I know no one of them, who in the 
least doubts of its being the same spirit and the same 
work. Persons have now no otherwise been subject to 
impressions cn their imaginations than formerly: the 
work is of the same nature, and has not been attended 
with any extraordinary circumstances, excepting such as 
are analogous to the extraordinary degree of it before de- 
scribed. And God’s people who were formerly con- 
verted, have now partaken of the same shower of divine 
blessing—in the renewing, strengthening, edifying influ- 
ences of the Spirit of God—that others have in his con- 
verting influences ; and the work here has also been plainly 
the same with that of other places which have been men- 
tioned, as partaking of the same blessing. I have parti- 
cularly conversed with persons, about their experiences, 
who belong to all parts of the country, and in varions parts 
of Connecticut, where a religious concern has lately ap- 
peared ; and have been informed of the experiences of 
many others by their own pastors. 

It is easily perceived by the foregoing account, that it 
is very much the practice of the people here, to converse 
freely one with another about their spiritual experiences ; 
which many have been disgusted at. But however our 

eople may have, in some respects, gone to extremes in it, 
it is, doubtless, a practice that the circumstances of this 
town, and neighbouring towns, have naturally led them 
into. Whatsoever people have their minds engaged to 
such a degree in the same affair, that it is ever uppermost 
in their thoughts, they will naturally make it the subject 
of conversation when they get together, in which they will 
grow more and more free. Restraints will soon vanish ; 
and they will not conceal from one another what they 
meet with. And it has been a practice which, in the ge- 
neral, has been attended with many good effects, and 
what God has greatly blessed amongst us: but it must 
be confessed, there may have been some i!l consequences 
of it; which yet are rather to he laid to the indiscreet 
management of it than to the practice itself ;_and none can 
wonder, if among such a multitude some fail of exercising 
so much prudence in choosing the time, manner, and oc- 
easion of such discourse, as is desirable. 


SECT: 111. 
This work further illustrated in particular instances. 


Bur to give a clear idea of the nature and manner of 
the operation of God’s Spirit, in this wonderful effusion ot 
it, I would give an account of two particular instances. 
The first is an adult person, a young woman whose name 
was Apicatt Hurcarnson. I fix upon her especially, 
because she is now dead, and so it may be more fit to 
speak freely of her than of living instances : though I am 
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under far greater disadvantages, on other accounts, to give 
a full and clear narrative of her experiences, than I might 
of some others; nor can any account be given but what 
has been retained in the memories of her friends, of what 
they have heard her express in her lifetime. 

She was of an intelligent family ; there could be nothing 
in her education that tended to enthusiasm, but rather to 
the contrary extreme. It is in nowise the temper of the 
family to be ostentatious of experiences, and it was far 
from being her temper. She was before her conversion, 
to the observation of her neighbours, of a sober and inof- 
fensive conversation ; and was a still, quiet, reserved per- 
son. She had long been infirm of body, but her infirmity 
had never been observed at all to incline her to be no- 
tional or fanciful, or to occasion any thing of religious 
melancholy. She was under awakenings scarcely a week, 
before there seemed to be plain evidence of her being 
savingly converted. 

She was first awakened in the winter season, on Mon- 
day, by something she heard her brother say of the neces- 
sity of being in good earnest in seeking regenerating grace, 
together with the news of the conversion of the young 
woman before mentioned, whose conversion so generally 
affected most of the young people here. This news 
wrought much upon her, and stirred up a spirit of envy 
in her towards this young woman, whom she thought very 
unworthy of being distinguished from others by such a 
mercy; but withal it engaged her in a firm resolution to 
do her utmost to obtain the same blessing. Considering 
with herself what course she should take, she thought, 
that she had not a sufficient knowledge of the principles 
of religion, to render her capable of conversion; where- 
upon she resolved thoroughly to search the Scriptures ; 
and accordingly immediately began at the beginning of the 
Bible, intending to read it through. She continued thus 
till Thursday: and then there was a sudden alteration, by 
a great increase of her concern, in an extraordinary sense 
of her own sinfulness, particularly the sinfulness of her 
nature, and wickedness of her heart. This came upon her, 
as she expressed it, as a flash of lightning, and struck her 
into an exceeding terror. Upon which she left off reading 
the Bible, in course, as she had begun; and turned to the 
New Testament, to see if she could not find some relief 
there for her distressed soul. 

Her great terror, she said, was, that she had sinned 
against God: her distress grew more and more for three 
days; until she saw nothing but b/ackness of darkness be= 


fore her, and her very flesh trembled for fear of God's 


wrath: she wondered and was astonished at herself, that 
she had been so concerned for her body, and had applied so ~ 
often to physicians to heal that, and had neglected her soul. 
Her sinfulness appeared with a very awful aspect to her, 
especially in three things; viz. her original sin, and her 
sin in murmuring at God’s providence—in the weakness 
and afflictions she had been under—and in want of duty 
to parents, though others had looked upon her to excel in 
dutifulness. On Saturday, she was so earnestly engaged 
in reading the Bible and other books, that she continued 
in it, searching for something to relieve her, till her eyes 
were so dim, that she could not know the letters. While 
she was thus engaged in reading, prayer, and other reli- 
gious exercises, she thought of those words of Christ, 
wherein he warns us not to be as the heathen, that think 
they shall be heard for their much spealsing ; which, she 
said, led her to see that she had trusted to her own prayers 
and religious performances, and now she was put to a 
nonplus, and knew not which way to turn herself, or 
where to seek relief. 

While her mind was in this posture, her heart, she said, 
seemed to fly to the minister for refuge, hoping, that he 
could give her some relief. She came the same day to her 
brother, with the countenance of a person in distress, ex- 
postulating with him, why he had not told her more of 
her sinfulness, and earnestly inquiring of him what she 
should do. She seemed that day to feel in herself an 
enmity against the Bible, which greatly affrighted her. 
Her sense of her own exceeding sinfulness continued in- 
creasing from Thursday till Monday and she gave this 
account of it: That it had been Her opinion, till now, she 
was not guilty of Adam’s sin, nor any way concerned in 
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it, because she was not active in it; but that now she saw 
she was guilty of that sin, and all over defiled by it ; and 
the sin which she brought into the world with her, was 
alone sufficient to condemn her. } | 

On the Sabbath-day she was so ill, that her friends 
thought it not best that she should go to public worship, 
of which she seemed very desirous: but when she went 
to bed on the Sabbuth night, she took up a resolution, that 
she would the next morning go to the minister, hoping to 
find some relief there. As she awaked on Monday morning, 
a little before day, she wondered within herself at the 
easiness and calmness she felt in her mind, which was of 
that kind she never felt before. As she thought of this, 
such words as these were in her mind: The words of the 
Lord ave pwe words, health to the soul, and marrow to the 
bones : and then these words, The blood of Christ cleanses 
from all sin; which were accompanied with a lively 
sense of the excellency of Christ, and his sufficiency to 
satisfy for the sins of the whole world. She then thought 
of that expression, It is a p/easant thing for the eyes to be- 
hold the sun ; which words then seemed to her to oe very 
applicable to Jesus Christ. By these things her mind was 
ied. into such contemplations and views of Christ, as filled 
her exceeding full of joy. She told her brother, in the 
morning, that she had seen (7. e. in realizing views by 
faith) Christ the last night, and that she had really thought 
that she had not loicupledie enough to be converted ; but, 
says she, God can make it quite easy! On Monday she 
felt all day a constant sweetness in her soul. She had a 
repetition of the same discoveries of Christ three mornings 
together, and much in the same manner, at each time, 
waking a little before day; but brighter and brighter 
every day. 

At the last time, on Wednesday morning, while in the 
enjoyment of a spiritual view of Christ’s glory and fulness, 
her soul was filled with distress for Christless persons, to 
consider what a miserable condition they were in. She 
felt a strong inclination immediately to go forth to warn 
sinners; and proposed it the next day to her brother to 
assist her in going from house to house; but her brother 
restrained her, by telling her of the unsuitableness of such 
a method. She told one of her sisters that day, that she 
loved all mankind, but especially the people of God. Her 
sister asked her, Why she loved all mankind? She re- 

lied, Because God had made them. After this, there 
nappened to come into the shop where she was at work, 
three oes who were thought to have been lately con- 
verted : her seeing of them, as they stepped in one after 
another, so affected her, and so drew forth her love to 
them, that it overcame her, and she almost fainted. When 
they began to talk of the things of religion, it was more 
than she could bear; they were obliged to cease on that 
account. It was a very frequent thing with her to be 
overcome with a flow of affection to them whom she 
thought godly, in conversation with them, and sometimes 
only at the sight of them. 

She had many extraordinary discoveries of the glory of 
God and Christ ; sometimes, in some particular attributes, 
and sometimes in many. She gavean account, that once, 
as those four words passed through her mind, wispom, 
JUSTICE, GOODNESS, dnd TRUTH, her soul was filled with a 
sense of the glory of each of these divine attributes, but 
especially the last. Truth, said she, sunk the deepest / 
And, therefore, as these words passed, this was repeated, 
TRUTH, TRUTH! Her mind was so swallowed up with a 
sense of the glory of God’s truth and other perfections, that 
she said, i¢ seemed as though her life was going, and that 
she saw it was easy with God to tale away her life by dis- 
coveries of himself. Soon after this she went to a private 
religious meeting, and her mind was full of a sense and 
view of the glory of God all the time. When the exercise 
was ended, some asked her concerning what she had ex- 
perienced ; and she began to give an account, but as she 
was relating it, it revived such a sense of the same things, 
that her strength failed ; and they were obliged to take her 
and lay her upon the bed. Afterwards she was greatly 
affected, and rejoiced with these words, Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain! 

She had several days together a sweet sense of the ex- 
cellency and loveliness of Christ in his meekness, which 
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disposed her continually to be repeating over these words, 
which were sweet to her, MEEK AND LOWLY IN HEART, 
MEEK AND LOWLY IN HEART. She once expressed herself 
to one of her sisters to this purpose, that she had con- 
tinued whole days und while nighis, in a-constant ravish- 
ing view of the glory of God and Christ, having enjoyd 
as much us her Lfe could bear. Once, as her brother was 
speaking of the dying love of Christ, she told him, she 
had such a sense of it, that the mere mentioning of it was 
ready to overcome her. ¢ 

Once, when she came to me, she said, that at such and 
such a time, she thought she saw as much of God, and had 
as much joy and pleasure, as was possib'e in this life; and 
that yet, afterwards, God discovered himself far more 
abundantly. She saw the same things as before, yet more 
clearly, and in a far more excellent and'delightful manner ; 
and was filled with a more exceeding sweetness. She 
likewise gave me such an account of the sense she once 
had, from day to day, of the glory of Christ, and of God, 
in his various attributes, that it seemed to me she dwelt 
for days together in a kind of beatific vision of God; and 
seemed to have, as I thought, as immediate an intercourse 
with him, asa child with a father. At the same time, she 
appeared most remote from any high thought of herself, 
and of her own sufficiency ; but was like a little child, 
and expressed a great desire to be instructed, telling me 
that she longed very often to come to me for instruction, 
and wanted to live at my house, that I might tell her what 
was her duty. 

She often expressed a sense of the glory of God appear- 
ing in the trees, the growth of the fields, and other works 
of God’s hands. She told her sister who lived near the 
heart of the town, that she once thought it a pleasant thing 
to live in the middle of the town, but new, says she, I 
think it much more pleasant to sit and see the wind blowing 
the trees, and to behold in the country what Gov has made. 
She had sometimes the powerful breathings of the Spirit of 
God on her soul, while reading the Scripture ; and would 
express her sense of the certain truth and divinity thereof. 
She sometimes would appear with a pleasant smile on her 
countenance ; and once, when her sister took notice of 
it, and asked why she smiled, she replied, I am brim-full 
of a sweet feeling within! She often used to express how 
good and sweet ut was to lie low before God, and the lower 
(says she) the better / and that it was pleasant to think of 
lying in the dust, all the days of her life, mourning for sin. 
She was wont to manifest a great sense of her own mean- 
ness and dependence. She often aps an exceeding 
compassion, and pitiful love, which she found in her heart 
towards persons in a Christless condition. This was 
sometimes so strong, that, as she was passing by such in 
the streets, or those that she feared were such, she would 
be overcome by the sight of them. She once said, that she 
longed to have the whole world saved, she wanted, as it 
poe to pull them all to her; she could not bear to have 
one lost. 

She had great longings to die, that she might be with 
Christ: which increased until she thought she did not 
know how to be patient to wait till God’s time. But once, 
when she felt those longings, she thought with herself, If 
I long to die, why do I go to physicians? Whence she 
concluded that her longings for death were not well re- 
gulated. After this she often put it to herself, which she 
should choose, whether to live or to die, to be sick orto be 
well; and she found she could not tell, till at last she 
found herself disposed to say these words; I am quite 
willing to live, and quite willing to die; quite willing to 
be sick, and quite willing to be well ; and quite willing for 
any thing that God will bring upon me! And then, said 
she, I felt myself perfectly easy, in a full submission to 
the will of God. ge then lamented much, that she had 
been so eager in her longings for death, as it argued want 
of such a resignation to God as ought tobe. She seemed 
henceforward to continue in this resigned frame till death. 

After this, her illness increased upon her: and once 
after she had before spent the greater part of the night in 
extreme feat she waked out of a little sleep with these 
words in her heart and mouth; J am willing to suffer for 
Christ’s sake, I am willing to spend und be spent for Christ’s 
sake ; I um willing to spend my Lfe, even my very life, fur 
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Christ's sake! And though she had an extraordinary re- 
signation, with respect to life or death, yet the thoughts 
of dying were exceeding sweet to her. “At a time when 
her brother was reading in Job, concerning worms feeding 
on the dead body, she Nate with a pleasant smile ; 
and being asked about it, she said, It was sweet to her to 
think of her being in such circumstances. At another 
time, when her brother mentioned the danger there seemed 
to be, that the illness she laboured under, might be an 
occasion of her death, it filled her with joy that almost 
overcame her. At another time, when she met a company 
following a corpse to the grave, she said, it was sweet to 
her to think, that they would in a little time follow her in 
like manner. 

Her illness, in the latter part of it, was seated much in 
her throat ; and an inward swelling filled up the 1 ipe, so 
that she could swallow nothing but what was perfectly 
liquid, and but very little of that, with great and long 
strugglings. That which she took in fled out at her nos- 
trils, till at last she could swallow nothing at all. She 
had a raging appetite for food ; so that she told her sister, 
when talking with her about her circumstances, that the 
worst bit would be sweet to her; but yet, when she saw 
that she could not swallow it, she seemed to be as perfectly 
contented without it, as if she had no appetite. Others 
were greatly moved to see what she underwent, and were 
filled with admiration at her unexampled patience. Ata 
time when she was striving in vain to get down a little of 
something liquid, and was very much spent with it; she 
looked up on her sister with a smile, saying, O s’‘s/er, th's 
is for my good! At another time, when her sister was 
speaking of what she underwent, she told her, that she 
lived a heaven upon earth for all that. She used sometimes 
to say to her sister, under her extreme sufferings, It as good 
to be so! Her sister once asked her, why she said so ; 
why, says she, because God would have it so: it is best that 
things should be as God would have them: it looks best to 
me. After her confinement, as they were leading her from 
the bed to the door, she seemed overcome by the sight of 
things abroad, as showing forth the glory of the Being 
who had made them.. As she lay on her death-bed, she 
would often say these words, God is my friend! And 
once looking upon her sister, with a smile, said, O sister, 
How good it is! How sweet and comfortable it is to con- 
sider, und think of heavenly things! and used this argu- 
ment to persuade her sister to be much in such meditations. 

She expressed, on her death-bed, an exceeding longing, 
beth for persons in a natural. state, that they might be con- 
ve ted; and for the godly, that they might sce and know 
more of God. And when those who looked on themselves 
as in a Christless state came to see her, she would be 
greatly moved with compassionate affection. One in par- 
ticular, who seemed to be in great distress about the state 
of her soul, and had come to see her from time to time, 
she desired her sister to persuade not to come.any more, 
because the sight of her so wrought on her compassions, 
that it overcame her nature. The same week that she died, 
when she was in distressing circumstances as to her body, 
some of the neighbours who came to see her, asked if she 
was willing to die? She replied, that she was quite willing 
either to live or die; shewas willing to be in pain; she was 
willing to be so always as she was then, if that was the will 
of God. She willed whut God willed. They asked her 
whether she was willing to die that night? She answered, 
Yes, if it be God’s will. And seemed to speak all with 
that perfect composure of spirit, and with such a cheerful 
and pleasant countenance, that it filled them with admi- 

tion. 

2 She was very weak a considerable time before she died, 
having pined away with famine and thirst, so that her flesh 
seemed to be dried upon her bones; and therefore could 
say but little, and manifested her mind very much by 
signs. She said she had mutter enough to fill up all her 
time with tall, if she had but strength. A few days before 
her death, some asked her, Whether she held her integrity 
still? Whether she was not afraid of death? she answered 
to this purpose, that she had not the least degree of fear 
of death. They asked her why she would be so confident? 


# She was living in-March, 1789, and maintained the character of a true 
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She answered, If I should say otherwise, 1 should speak 
contrary to what I know. There is, said she, indeed, a 
dark entry, that looks something dark, but on the other side 
there uppears such a bright shining light, that 1 cannot be 
afraid ! She said not long before she died, that she used 
to be afraid how she should grapple with diath; But, says 
she, God has showed me that he can mcke it easy in greut 
pain. Several days before she died, she could scarcely 
say any thing but just Yes,and No, to questions that were 
asked her; for she seemed to be dying for thrce days to- 
gether. But seemed to continue in an admirably sweet 
composure of soul, without any interruption, to the last ; 
and died as a person that went to sleep, without any 
struggling, about noon, on Friday, June 27, 1735. 

She had long been infirm, and often had been exercised 
with great pain; but she died chiefly of famine. It was, 
doubtless, partly owing to her bodily weakness, that her 
nature was so often overcome, and ready to sink with 
gracious affection; but yct the truth was, that she had 
more grace, and greater discoveries of God and Christ, 
than the present frail state did well consist with. She 
wanted to be where strong grace might have more liberty, 
and be without the clog of a weak body ; there she longed 
to be; and there she doubtless now is. She was looked 
upon amongst us, as a very eminent instance of christian 
experience; but this is but a very broken and imperfect 
account I have given of her: her eminency would much 
more appear, if her experiences were fully related, as she 
was wont to express, and manifest them, while living. I 
once read this account to some of her pious neighbours, 
who were acquainted with her, who said, to this purpose, 
that the picture fell much short of the life; and particu- 
larly that it much failed of duly representing her hwmility, 
and that admirable dowliness of heart, that at all times 
appeared in her. But there are, blessed be God! many 
living instances, of much the like nature, and in some 
things no less extraordinary. 

But I now proceed to the other instance, that of the 
little child before mentioned. Her name is Phebe Bartlet,* 
daughter of William Bartlet. I shall give the account 
as I took it from the mouth of her parents, whose veracity 
none who know them doubt of. 

She was born in March, 1731. About the latter end of 
April, or beginning of May, 175, she was greatly affected 
by the talk of her brother, who had been hopefully con- 
verted a little before, at about cleven years of age, and 
then seriously talked to her about the great things of re- 
ligion. Her parents did not know of it at that time, and. 
were not wont, in the counsels they gave to their children, 
particularly to direct themselves to her, being so young, 
and, as they supposed, not capable of understanding. But 
after her brother had talked to her, they observed her very 
earnestly listen to the advice they gave to the other chil- 
dren; and she was observed very constantly to retire, 
several times in a day, as was concluded, for secret prayer. 
She grew more and more engaged in religion, and was 
more frequent in her closet; till at last she was wont to 
visit it five or six times a day: and was so engaged in it, 
that nothing would at any time divert her from her stated 
closet exercises. Her mother often observed and watched 
her, when such things occurred as she thought most likely 
to divert her, either by putting it out of her thoughts, or 
otherwise engaging her inclinations ; but never could ob- 
serve her to fail. She mentioned some very remarkable 
instances. 

She once of her own accord spake of her unsuccessful- 
ness, in that she could not find God, or to that purpose. 
But on Thursday, the last day of July, about the middle 
of the day, the child being in the closet, where it used to 
vetire, its mother heard it speaking aloud ; which was un- 
usual, and never had been observed before. And her voice 
seemed to be as of one exceedingly importunate and en- 
gaged ; but her mother could distinctly hear only these 
words, spoken in a childish manner, but with extraordi- 
nary earnestness, and out of distress of soul, PRAY, BLESS- 
ED Lorn, give me salvation! I pray, BEG, pardon all my 
sins! When the child had done prayer, she came out of 
the closet, sat down by her mother, and cried out aloud. 
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Hier mother very earnestly asked her several times, what 
the matter was, before she would make any answer ; but 
she continued crying, and writhing her body to and fro, 
like one in anguish of spirit. Her mother then asked her, 
whether she was afraid that God would not give her sal- 
vation. She then answered, Yes, I am afraid I shall go 
to hell! Wer mother then endeavoured to quiet her, and 
told her she would not have her cry, she must be a good 
girl, and pray every day, and she hoped God would give her 
salvation. But this did not quiet herat all; she continued 
thus earnestly crying, and taking on for some time, till at 
length she suddenly ceased crying, and began to smile, and 
presently said with a smiling countenance, Mother, the 
kingdom of heaven is come to me! Her mother was sur- 

rised at the sudden alteration, and at the speech; and 
eee not what to make of it; but at first said nothing to 
her. The child presently spake again, and said, there is 
another come to me, and there is another, there is three ; 
and being asked what she meant, she answered, one is, 
Thy will be done, and there is another, Enjoy him for ever ; 
by which it seems, that when the child said, there is three 
come to me; she meant three passages of her catechism 
that came to her mind. 

After the child had said this, she retired again into her 
closet; and her mother went over to her brother’s, who 
was next neighbour ; and when she came back, the child, 
being come out of the closet, meets her mother with this 
cheerful speech; I can find God now! referring to what 
she had before complained of, that she cou'd not find God. 
Then the child spoke again and said, I love God! her 
mother asked her, how we/l she loved God, whether she 
loved God better than her father and mother, she said, Yes. 
Then she asked her, whether she loved God bet/er than 
her little sister Rachel. She answered, Yes, bet/er than any 
thing !_ Then her elder sister, referring to her saving she 
could find God now, asked her, where she could find God. 
She answered, In heaven. Why, said she, have you been 
in heaven? No, said the ch By this it seems not to 
have been any imagination of any thing seen with bodily 
eyes, that she called God, when she said, I can find God 


now. Her mother asked her, whether she was afraid of 


going to hell, and if that had made her cry? She answer- 
ed, Yes, I was ; but now I shan’t. Her mother asked her, 
whether she thought that God had given her salvation : 
she answered, Yes. Her mother asked her, When? She 
answered, To-day. She appeared all that afternoon ex- 
ceeding cheerful and jovful. One of the neighbours asked 
her, how she felt herself? She answered, I feel better than 
I did. The neighbour asked her, what made her feel bet- 
ter. She answered, God makes me. That evening, as she 
lay a-bed, she called one of her little cousins to her, who 
was present in the room, as having something to say to 
him; and when he came, she told him, that Heaven was 
better than earth. The next day, her mother asked her 
what God made her for? She answered, To serve him; 
and added, Every body should serve God, and get an in- 
terest in Christ. 

The same day the elder children, when they came home 
from school, seemed much affected with the extraordinary 
change that seemed to be made in Phebe. And her sister 
Abigail standing by, her mother took occasion to counsel 
her, now to improve her time, to prepare for another world. 
On which Phebe burst out in tears, and cried out, Poor 
Nabby! Her mother told her, she would not have her ery, 
she hoped that God would give Nabby salvation ; but that 
did not quiet her, she continued earnestly: crying for some 
time. When she had in a measure ceased, her sister Eu- 
nice being by her, she burst out again, and cried, Poor 
Eunice! and cried exceedingly ; and when she had almost 
done, she went into another room, and there looked up on 
her sister Naomi: and burst out again, crying, Poor Amy! 
Her mother was greatly affected at such a behaviour in a 
child, and knew not what to say to her. One of the 
neighbours coming in a little after, asked her what she had 
cried for. She seemed at first backward to tell the reason : 
her mother told her she might tell that person, for he had 
given her an apple: upon which she said, she cried because 
she was afraid they would go to hell. 

_ At night,a certain minister, who was occasionally in the 
own, was at the house, and talked with her of religious 
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things. After he was gone, she sat leaning on the table, 
with tears running from her eyes; and being asked what 
made her cry, she said, It was thin‘ing about God. The 
next day, being Saturday, she seemed great part of the day 
to be in a very affectionate frame, had four turns of crying 
and seemed to endeavour to curb herself, and hide her 
tears, and was very backward to talk of the occasion. On 
the Sabbath-day she was asked, whether she believed in 
God; she answered, Yes. And being told that Christ 
was the Son of God, she made ready answer, and said, I 
know it. } 

From this time there appeared a very remarkable abiding 
change in the child. She has been very strict upon the 
Sabbath ; and seems to long for the Sabbath-day before it 
comes, and will often in the week time be inquiring how 
long it is to the Sabbath-day, and must have the days be- 
tween particularly counted over, before she will be con- 
tented. She seems to love God’s house, and is very eager 
to go thither. Her mother once asked her, why she had 
such a mind to go? whether it was not to see fine folks ? 
She said, No, it was to hear Mr. Edwards preach. When 
she is in the place of worship, she is very far from spend- 
ing her time there as children at her age usually do, but 
appears with an attention that is very extraordinary for 
such achild. She also appears very desirous at all oppor- 
tunities to go to private religious meetings; and is very 
still and attentive at home, during prayer, and has appear- 
ed affected in time of family-prayer. She seems to delight 
much in hearing religious conversation. When I once was 
there with some strangers, and talked to her something of 
religion, she seemed more than ordinarily attentive ; and 
when we were gone, she looked out very wistfully after us, 
and said, I wish they would come aguin! Her mother 
asked her, why? Says she, I love to hear em talk. 

She seems to have very much of the fear of God before 
her eyes, and an extraordinary dread of sinning against 
him; of which her mother mentioned the following re- 
markable instance. Some time in August, the last year, 
she went with some bigger children, to get some plums in 
a neighbour’s lot, knowing nothing of any harm in what 


‘she did; but when she brought some of the plums into 


the house, her mother mildly reproved her, and told her 
that she must not get plums without leave, because it was 
sin: God had commanded her not to steal. The child 
seemed greatly surprised, and burst out in tears, and cried 
out, I wont have these plums! and turning to her sister 
Eunice, very earnestly said to her, Why did you ask me to 
go to that plum-tree? I should not have gone, if you had 
not asked me. The other children did not seem to be much 
affected or concerned ; but there was no pacifying Phebe. 
Her mother told her, she might go and ask leave, and then 
it would not be sin for her to eat them; and sent one of 
the children to that end; and, when she returned, her 
mother told her, that the owner had given leave, now she 
might eat them, and it would not be stealing. This still- 
ed her a little while; but presently she broke out again 
into an exceeding fit of crying. Her mother asked her, 
what made her cry again? Why she cried now, since they 
had asked leave? What it was that troubled her now? 
And asked her several times very earnestly, before she 
made any answer ; but at last said, ¢¢ wus because, BECAUSE 
IT WAS SIN. She continued a considerable time crying ; 
and said she would not go again if Eunice asked her an 
hundred times ; and she retained her aversion to that fruit 
for a considerable time, under the remembrance of her 
former sin. 

She sometimes appears greatly affected, and delighted 
with texts of Scripture that come to her mind. Particu- 
larly about the beginning of November, that text came to 
her mind, Rev. iii. 20. “ Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock : If any man hear my voice, and open the door, L 
will come in, and sup with him, and he with me.” She 
spoke of it to those of the family, with a great appearance 
of joy, a smiling countenance, and elevation of voice ; and 
afterwards she went into another room, where her mother 
overheard her talking very earnestly to the children about 
it; and particularly heard her say to them, three or four 
times over, with an air of exceeding joy and admiration, 
Why it is to sup witH Gop. Some time about the mid- 
dle of winter, very late in the night, when all were a-bed, 
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her mother perceived that she was awake, and heard her, 
as though she was weeping. She called to her, and asked 
her what was the matter. She answered witha low voice, 
so that her mother could not hear what she said; but 
thinking that it might be occasioned by some spiritual af- 
fection, said no more to her: but perceived her to lie 
awake, and to continue in the same frame, for a consider- 
able time. The next morning, she asked her, whether she 
did not cry the last night. ‘The child answered, Yes, I 
did cry a little, for I was thinking about God and Christ, 
and they loved me. Her mother asked her, whether to think 
ve Godand Christ loving her made her cry? she answered, 
es, wt does sometimes. 

She has often manifested a great concern for the good of 
others’ souls: and has been wont many times affection- 
ately to counsel the other children. Once, about the latter 
end of September, the last year, when she and some others 
of the children were in a room by themselves, husking 
Indian corn, the child, after a while, came out and sat by 
the fire. Her mother took notice that she appeared with a 
more than ordinary serious and pensive countenance ; but 
at last she broke silence, and said, I have been talking to 
Nabby and Eunice. Her mother asked her, what she had 
said to them. Why, said she, I told them they must pray, 
and prepare to die ; that they had but a little while to live 
in this world, and they must be always ready. When Nabby 
came out, her mother asked her, whether she had said that 
to them. Yes, said she, she said that, and a great deal 
more. At other times, the child took opportunities to talk 
to the other children about the great concern of their souls, 
_ so as much to affect them. She was once exceeding im- 
portunate with her mother to go with her sister Naomi to 
pray: her mother endeavoured to put her off; but she 
pulled her by the sleeve, and seemed as if she would by no 
means be denied. At last her mother to!d her, that Amy 
must go and pray by herself ; but, says the child, she will 
not go ; and persisted earnestly to beg of her mother to go 
with her. 

She has discovered an uncommon degree ofa spirit of 
charity, particularly on the following occasion. A poor man 
that lives in the woods, had lately lost a cow that the 
family much depended on ; and being at the house, he was 
relating his misfortune, and telling of the straits and diffi- 
culties they were reduced to by it. She took much notice 
of it, and it wrought exceedingly on her compassion. After 
she had attentively heard him awhile, she went away to 
her father, who was in the shop, and entreated him to give 
that man a cow: and told him, that the poor man had no 
cow / that the hunters, or something else, had killed _his 
cow / and entreated him to give him one of theirs. Her 
father told her, that they could not spare one. Then she 
entreated him to let him and his family come and live at 
his house: and had much more talk of the same nature, 
whereby she manifested bowels of compassion to the poor. 

She has manifested great love to her minister: particu- 
larly when I returned from my long journey for my health, 
the last fall. When she heard of it, she appeared very joy- 
ful at the news, and told the children of it, with an ele- 
vated voice, as the most joyful tidings; repeating it over 
and over, Mr. Edwards is come home! Mr. Edwards is 
come home! She still continues very constant in secret 
prayer, so far as can be observed, for she seems to have no 
desire that others should observe her when she retires, 
being a child of a reserved temper. Every night, before 
she goes to bed, she will say her catechism, and will by 
no means miss. She never forgot it but once, and then, 
after she was a-bed, thought of it, and cried out in tears, J 
han't said my catechism / and would not be quieted till her 
mother asked her the catechism as she lay in bed. She 
sometimes appears to be in doubt about the condition of 
her soul ; and when asked, whether she thinks that she is 
prepared for death, speaks something doubtfully about it. 
At otber times she seems to have no doubt, but when 
asked, replies, Yes, without hesitation. 

In the former part of this great work of God amongst us, 
till it got to its height, we seemed to be wonderfully 
smiled upon and blessed in all respects. Sctan seemed to 
be unusually restrained ; persons who before had been in- 
volved in melancholy, seemed to be as it were waked up 
out of it; and those who had been entangled with extra- 
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ordinary temptations, seemed wonderfully freed. And not 
only so, but it was the most remarkable time of health that 
ever | knew since I have been in the town. We ordinarily 
have several bills put up, every sabbath, for sick per- 
sons; but now we had not so much as one for many 
sabbaths together. But after this it seemed to be other- 
wise. 

When this work of God appeared to be at its greatest 
height, a poor weak man who belongs to the town, being 
in great spiritual trouble, was hurried with violent tempta- 
tions to cut his own throat, and made an attempt, but did 
not do it effectually. He, after this, continued a con- 
siderable time exceedingly overwhelmed with melancholy ; 
but has now fora long time been very greatly delivered, by 
the light of God’s countenance lifted up upon him, and 
has expressed a great sense of his sin in so far yielding to 
temptation ; and there are in him all hopeful evidences of 
his having been made a subject of saving mercy. 

In the latter part of May, it began to be very sensible 
that the Spirit of God was gradually withdrawing from us, 
and after this time Sutan seemed to be more let loose, and 
raged in a dreadful manner. ‘The first instance wherein it 
appeared, was a person putting an end to his own life by 
cutting his throat. He was a gentleman of more than 
common understanding, of strict morals, religious in his be- 
haviour, and a useful and honourable person in the town ; 
but was of a family that are exceedingly prone to the 
disease of melancholy, and his mother was killed with it. 
He had, from the beginning of this extraordinary time, 
been exceedingly concerned about the state of his soul, 
and there were some things in his experience that appeared 
very hopéful; but he durst entertain no hope concerning 
his own good estate. Towards the latter part of his time, 
he grew much discouraged, and melancholy grew again 
upon him, till he was wholly overpowered by it, and was 
In a great measure past a capacity of receiving advice, or 
being reasoned with to any purpose. The devil took the 
advantage, and drove him into despairing thoughts. He 
was kept awake at nights, meditating terror, so that he had 
scarce any sleep at all for a long time together ; and it was 
observed at last, that he was scarcely well capable of 
managing his ordinary business, and was judged delirious 
by the coroner’s inquest. The news of this extraordinarily 
affected the minds of people here, and struck them as 
it were with astonishment. After this, multitudes in this 
and other towns seemed to liave it strongly suggested to 
them, and pressed upon thein, to do as this person had 
done. And many oho seemed to be under no melancholy, 
some pious persons who had no specia! darkness or doubts 
about the goodness of their state—nor were under any 
special trouble or concern of mind about any thing spiritual 
or temporal—had it urged upcn them as if somebody had 
spoketo them, Cut your own throat, now is a good opportu- 
nity. Now ! now! So that they were obliged to fight with 
all their might to resist it, and yet no reason suggested to 
them why they should do it. 

About the same time, there were two remarkable in- 
stances of persons led away with strange enthusiastic delu- 
sions; one at Suffield, and another at South Hadley. That 
which has made the greatest noise in the country was the 
conduct of the man at South Hadley ; whose delusion 
was, that he thought himself divinely instructed to direct a 
poor man in melancholy and despairing circumstances, to 
say certain words in prayer to Cod, as recorded in Psal. 
exvi. 4. for his own relief. ‘The man is esteemed a pious 
man; I have seen this error of his; had a particular ac- 
quaintance with him; and I believe none would question 
his piety who had such acquaintance. He gave me a par- 
ticular account of the manner how he was deluded, which 
is too long to be here inserted ; but, in short, he exceed- 
ingly rejoiced, and was elevated with the extraordinary 
work carried on in this part of the country ; and was pos- 
sessed with an opinion, that it was the beginning of the 
glorious times of the church spoken of in Scripture. Ile 
had read it as the opinion of some divines, that many in 
these times should he endued with extraordinary gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, and had embraced the notion, though he 
had at first no apprehensions that any besides ministers 
would have such gifts. But he since exceedingly laments 
the dishonour he has done to God, and the wound he has 
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given religion in it, and has lain low before God and man 
for it. E 

After these things, the instances of conversion were rare 
here in comparison of what they had before been, though 
that remarkable instance before noticed of the little child, 
was after this. The Spirit of God not long after this time, 
appeared very sensibly withdrawing from all parts of the 
country, though we have heard of the work going on in 
some places of Connecticut, and that it continues to be 
carried on even to this day. But religion remained here, 
and I believe in some other places, the main subject of 
conversation for several months after. And there were 
some turns, wherein God’s work seemed to revive, and we 
were ready to hope that all was going to be renewed again ; 
yet, in the main, there was a gradual decline of that 
general, engaged, lively spirit in religion, which had been. 
Several things have happened since, which have diverted 
people’s minds, and turned their conversation more to 
other affairs; particularly, his excellency the Governor’s 
coming up, and the committee of general court, on the 
treaty with the Indians.—Afierwards, the Spring field con- 
troversy; and since that, our people in this town have 
been engaged in the building of a new meeting-house. 
Some other occurrences might be mentioned, that have 
seemed to have this effect. But as to those who have 
been thought converted at this time, they generally seem 
to have had an abiding change wrought on them. I have 
had particular acquaintance with many of them since; and 
they generally appear to be persons who have a new sense 
of things, new apprehensions and views of God, of the 
divine attributes of Jesus Christ, and the great things of 
the gospel. They have a new sense of their truth, and 
they affect them in a new manner; though it is very far 
from being always alike with them, neither can they revive 
a sense of things when they please. Their hearts are often 
touched, and sometimes filled, with new sweetnesses and 
delights ; there seems to express an inward ardour and 
burning of heart, like to which they never experienced 
before ; sometimes, perhaps, occasioned only by the men- 
tion of Christ’s name, or some one of the divine perfer- 
tions. There are new appetites, and a new kind of breath- 
ings and_pantings of heart, and groanings thut cannot be 
uttered. There is a new kind of inward labour and struggle 
of soul towards heaven and holiness. 

Some who before were very rough in their temper and 
manners, seemed to be remarkably softened and sweeten- 
ed. And some have had their souls exceedingly filled, 
and overwhelmed with light, love, and comfort, long since 
the work of God has ceased to be so remarkably carried 
on in a general way; and some have had much greater 
experiences of this nature than they had before. There is 
still a great deal of religious conversation continued in the 
town, amongst voung and old; a religious disposition ap- 
pears to be still maintained amongst our people, by their 
holding frequent private religious meetings; and all sorts 
are generally worshipping God at such meetings, on Sab- 
bath-nights, and in the evening after our public lecture. 
Many children in the town still keep up such meetings 
among themselves. I know of no one young person in 
the town who has returned to former wavs of looseness and 
extravagance in any respect ; but we still remain a reform- 
eG peovle, and God has evidently made us a new people. 

cannot say that there has been no instance of any one 
person who has conducted himself unworthily ; nor am I 
SO vain as to imagine that we have not been mistaken in 
our good opinion concerning anv; or that there are none 
who pass amongst us for sheep, that are indeed wolves in 
sheep’s clothing ; and who probably may, some time or 
other, discover themselves by their fruits. We are not so 
pure, but that we have great cause to be humbled and 
ashamed that we are so impure ; nor so religious, but that 
those who watch for our halting, may see things in us, 
whence they may take occasion to reproach us and religion. 
But in the main, there has been a great and marvellous 
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work of conversion and sanctification among the peop.e 
here ; and they have paid all due respect to those who 
have been blest of God to be the instruments of it. Both 
old and young have shown a forwardness to hearken not 
only to my counsels, but even to my reproofs, from the 
pulpit. . 

A great part of the country have not received the most 
favourable thoughts of this affair; and to this day many 
retain a jealousy concerning it, and prejudice against it. 
have reason to think that the meanness and weakness of 
the instrument, that has been made use of in this town, 
has prejudiced many against it; nor does it appear to me 
strange that it should be so. But yet the circumstance of 
this great work of God, is analogous to other circumstances 
of it. (sod has so ordered the manner of the work in many 
respects, as very signally and remarkably to show it to be 
his own peculiar and immediate work ; and to secure the 
glory of it wholly to his own almighty power, and sove- 
reign grace. And whatever the circumstances and means 
have been, and though we are so unworthy, vet so hath it 
pleased God to work! And we are evidently a people 
blessed of the Lord! For here, in this corner of the world, 
God dwells, and manifests his glory. i 

Thus, Reverend Sir, I have given a large and particular 
account of this remarkable affair; and yet, considering how 
manifold God’s works have been amongst us, it is but a 
very brief one. I should have sent,it much sooner, had I 
not been greatly hindered by illness in my family, and also 
in my own person. It is poe much larger than you 
expected, and, it may be, than you would have chosen. I 
thought that the extraordinary nature of the thing, and the 
innumerable misrepresentations which have gone abroad 
of it, many of which, doubtless, have reached your ears, 
made it necessary that I should be particular. But I 
would leave it entirely with your wisdom to make what 
use of it you think best, to send a part of it to England, 
or all, or nove, if you think it not worthy; or otherwise 
to dispose of it as you may think most for God’s glory, 
and the interest of religion. If you are pleased to send 
any thing to the Rev. Dr. Guyse, I should be glad to have 
it signified to him, as my humble desire, that since he and 
the congregation to which he preached, have been pleased 
to take so much notice of-us, as they have, that they would 
also think of us at the throne of grace, and seek there for 
us, that God would not forsake us, but enable us to bring 
forth fruit answerable to our profession, and our mercies ; 
and that our “ light may so shine before men, that others 
seeing our good works, may glorify our Father which is in 
heaven.” 

When I first heard of the notice the Rey. Dr. Watts 
and Dr. Guvyse took of God’s mercies to us, I took occa- 
sion to inform our congregation of it in a discourse from 
these words—4d city that is set upon a hill cannot be hid. 
And having since seen a particular account of the notice 
which the Rev. Dr. Guyse and his congregation took of it, 
in a letter you wrote to my honoured uncle Williams, I 
read that part of your letter to the congregation, and la- 
boured as much as in me lay to enforce their duty from it. 
The congregation were very sensibly moved and affected 
at both times. 

I humbly request of you, Reverend Sir, your prayers for 
this county, in its present melancholy circumstances, into 
which it is brought by the Springfield quarrel; which, 
doubtless, above all things that have happened, has tended 
to put a stop to the glorious work here, and to prejudice 
this country against it, and hinder the propagation of it. I 
also ask your prayers for ¢his town, and would particularly 
beg an interest in them for him who is, 


Honoured Sir, 
With humble respect, 
Your obedient Son and Servant, 


Northampton, JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


Nov. 6, 1736. 


SOME THOUGHTS 
THE PRESENT REVIVAL OF RELIGION 


IN NEW ENGLAND, 


AND THE 


WAY IN WHICH IT OUGHT TO BE ACKNOWLEDGED AND PROMOTED , 


HUMBLY OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 


IN A TREATISE ON THAT SUBJECT. 


Isa. xl. 3.—Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a high-way for our God. 


THE PREFACE. 


Iw the ensuing treatise, I condemn ministers assuming, or taking too much upon them, and appearing as though they 
supposed that they were the persons to whom it especially belonged to dictate, direct, and determine ; but perhaps shail 
be thought to be very guilty of it myself. And some, when they read this treatise, may be ready to say, that while I 
condemn this in others, I have the monopoly of it. I confess that I have taken a great deal of liberty freely to ex- 
press my thoughts concerning almost every thing appertaining to the wonderful work of God that has of late been carried 
on in the land, and to declare what has appeared to me to be the mind of God concerning the duty and obligations of 
all sorts of persons, and even those that are my superiors and fathers, ministers of the gospel, and civil rulers. But yet 
I hope the liberty I have taken is not greater than can be justified. In a free nation, such liberty of the press is allowed, 
that every author takes leave, without offence, freely to speak his opinion concerning the management of public affairs, 
and the duty of the legislature, and those that are at the head of the administration, though vastly his superiors. As at 
this day, private subjects offer their sentiments to the public, from the press, concerning the management of the war with 
Spain; freely declaring what they think to be the duty of the parliament, and the principal ministers of state, &c. We 
in New England are now engaged in a more important war. And I am sure, if we consider the sad jangling and con- 
fusion that has attended it, we shall confess that it is highly requisite somebody should speak his mind, concerning the 
way in which it ought to be managed. Not only a few of the many particulars, which are the matter of strife, should 
be debated, on the one side and the other, in pamphlets (as has of late been done, with heat and fierceness enough)— 
which do not tend to bring the contention in general to an end, but rather to inflame it, and increase the uproar—but 
something should be published to bring the affair in general, and the many things that attend it, which are the subjects of 
debate, under a particular consideration. And certainly it is high time that this was done. If private persons may 
speak their minds without arrogance ; much more mav a minister of the kingdom of Christ speak freely about things of 
this nature, which do so nearly concern the interest of the kingdom of his Lord and Master, at so important a juncture. 
If some elder minister had undertaken this, I acknowledge it would have been more proper; but I have heard of no 
such thing like to be done. J hope therefore [ shall be excused for undertaking such a work. I think that nothing I have 
said can justly be interpreted, as though I would impose my thoughts upon any, or did not suppose that others have 
equal right to think for themselves. We are not accountable one to another for our thoughts ; but we must all give an 
account to Him who searches our hearts, and has doubtless his eye especially upon us at such an extraordinary season as 
this. If I have well confirmed my opinion concerning this work, and the way in which it should be acknowledged and 
promoted, with Scripture and reason, I hope those who read it will receive it as a manifestation of the mind and will 
of God. If others would hold forth further light to me in any of these particulars, I hope I should thankfully receive 
it. I think I have been made in some measure sensible, and much more of late than formerly, of my need of more 
wisdom than I have. [ make it my rule to lay hold of light and embrace it, wherever I see it, though held forth by a 
child or an enemy. If I have assumed too much in the following discourse, and have spoken in a manner that savours 
of a spirit of pride, no wonder that others can better discern it than I myself. If it be so, I ask pardon, and beg the 
prayers of every christian reader, that I may have more light, humility, and zeal; and that I may be favoured with 
such measures of the divine Spirit, as a minister of the gospel stands in need of, at such an extraordinary season. 


THOUGHTS ON THE REVIVAL, &c. 


PART, I 


SHOWING THAT THE EXTRAORDINARY WORK WHICH HAS OF LATE BEEN GOING ON IN THIS LAND, IS A GLORIOUS 
WORK OF GOD. 


Tue error of those who have had ill thoughts of the great 
religious operation on the minds of men, which has been 
carried on of late in New Englund, (so far as the ground 
of such an error has been in the understanding, and not in 
the disposition,) seems fundamentally to lie in three 
things: First, In judging of this work a priori. Second- 
ly, In not taking the Holy Scriptures as a whole rule 
whereby to judge of such operations. Thirdly, In not 
justly separating and distinguishing the good from the 
ad. 


SECT. I. 


We should not judge of this work by the supposed causes, 
but by the effects. 


Tuey have greatly erred in the way in which they have 
gone about to try this work, whether it be a work of the 
Spirit of God or no, viz. in judging of it @ prior; from 
the way that it began, the instruments that have been em- 
ployed, the means that have been used, and the methods 
that have been taken and succeeded, in carrying it on. 
Whereas, if we duly consider the matter, it will evidently 
appear that such a work is not to be judged of « prior’, 
but @ posteriort. We are to observe the effect wrought ; 
and if, upon examination of that, it be found to be agree- 
able to the word of God, we are bound to rest in it as 
God’s work ; and shall be like to be rebuked for our 
arrogance, if we refuse so to do till God shall explain to 
us how he has brought this effect to pass, or why he has 
made use of such and such means in doing it. These 
texts are enough to cause us, with trembling, to forbear 
such a way of proceeding in judging of a work of God’s 
Spirit: Isa. xl. 13, 14. “ Who hath directed the Spirit of 
the Lord, or being his counsellor hath taught him? With 
whom took he counsel, and who instructed him, and 
taught him in the path of judgment, and taught him 
knowledge, and showed to him the way of understanding ?” 
John iii. 8. “ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof; but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth.”” We hear the sound, we 
perceive the effect, and from thence we judge that the 
wind does indeed blow; without waiting, before we pass 
this judgment, first to be satisfied what should be the 
cause of the wind’s blowing from such a part of the 
heavens, and how it should come to pass that it should 
blow in such a manner, at sucha time. To judge a priori, 
is a wrong way of judging of any of the works of God. 
We are not to resolve that we will first be satisfied how 
God brought this or the other effect to pass, and why he 
hath made it thus, or why it has pleased him to take such 
a course, and to use such and such means, before we will 
acknowledge his work, and give him the glory of it. This 
is too much for the c/ay to take upon it with respect to the 
potter. “ God gives not account of his matters: His 
judgments are a great deep: He hath his way in the sea, 
and his path in the great waters, and his footsteps are not 
known; and who shall teach God knowledge, or enjoin 
him his way, or say unto him, What dost thou? We 
know not what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the bones 
do grow in the womb of her that is with child; even so we 


know not the works of God who maketh all.” No wonder 
therefore if those that go this forbidden way to work, in 
judging of the present wonderful operation, are perplexed 
and confounded. We ought to take heed that we do not 
expose ourselves to the calamity of those who pried into 
the ark of God, when God mercifully returned it to Israel, 
after it had departed from them. 4 

Indeed God has not taken that course, nor made use of 
those means, to begin and carry on this great work, which 
men in their wisdom would have thought most advisable, 
if he had asked their counsel; but quite the contrary. 
But it appears to me that the great God has wrought like 
himself, in the manner of his carrying on this work ; so as 
very much to show his own glory, exalt his own sove- 
reignty, power, and all-sufficiency. He has poured con- 
tempt on all that human strength, wisdom, prudence, and 
sufficiency which men have been wont to trust, and to 
glory in; so as greatly to cross, rebuke, and chastise the 
pride and other corruptions of men; Isa. ii. 17. “ And 
the loftiness of man shall be bowed down, and the haughti- 
ness of men shall be made low, and the Lord alone shall 
be exalted in that day.” God doth thus, in intermingling 
in his providence so many stumbling-blocks with this 
work: in suffering so much of human weakness and in- 
firmity to appear ; and in ordering so many things that are 
mysterious to men’s wisdom: in pouring out his Spirit 
chiefly on the common people, and bestowing his greatest 
and highest favours upon qene admitting them nearer to 
himself than the great, the honourable, the rich, and the 
learned ; agreeable to that prophecy, Zech. xii. 7. “ The 
Lord also shall save the tents of Judah first, that the glory 
of the house of David, and the glory of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, do not magnify themselves against Judah.” 
Those who dwelt in the tents of Judah were the common 
people, who dwelt in the country, and were of inferior 
rank. The inhabitants of Jerusu/em were their citizens, 
their men of wealth and figure; and Jerusalem also was 
the chief place of the habitation or resort of their priests 
and Levites, and their officers and judges ; there sat the 
great Sunhedrim. The house of David was the highest 
rank of all, the royal family, and the great men about the 
king.—It is evident by the context, that this prophecy has 
respect to something further than saving the people out of 
the Bubylonish captivity. 

God in this work has begun at the lower end, and he 
has made use of the weak and foolish things of the world 
to carry iton. Some of the ministers chiefly employed, 
have been mere babes in age and standing ; and some of 
them not so high in reputation among their brethren as- 
many others; and God has suffered their infirmities to 
appear in the sight of others, so as much to displease 
them ; and at the same time it has pleased God greatly to 
succeed them, while he has not so succeeded others who 
are generally reputed vastly their superiors. Yea, there is 
reason to think that it has pleased God to make use of the 
infirmities of some, particularly their imprudent zeal, and 
censorious spirit, to chastise the deadness, negligence, 
earthly-mindedness, and vanity found among ministers in 
the late times of declension and deadness, wherein wise 
virgins and foolish, ministers and people, have sunk into 
a deep sleep. These things in ministers of the gospel, 
that go forth as the ambassadors of Christ, and have the 


Sect. IT. WE SHOULD JUDGE OF 
care of immortal souls, are extremely abominable to God ; 
vastly more hately in his sight than all the imprudence 
and intemperate heats, wildness and distraction (as some 
call it) of these zealous preachers. A supine carelessness, 
and a vain, carnal, worldly spirit in a minister of the gos- 
pel, is the worst madness and distraction in the sight of 
God. God may also make use at this day of the un- 
christian censoriousness of some preachers, the more to 
humble and purify some of his own children and true 
servants that have been wrongfully censured, to fit them 
for more eminent service and future honour. 


SECT. II. 
We should judge by the rule of Scripture 


AwnotueEr foundation-error of those who do not acknow- 
ledge the divinity of this work is, not taking the Holy 
Scriptures as whole, and in itself a sufficient rule to judge 
of such thmgs by. They who have one certain consistent 
rule to judge by, are like to come to some clear deter- 
mination ; but they who have half a dozen different rules, 
instead of justly and clearly determining, do but perplex 
and darken themselves and others. They who would 
learn the true measure of any thing, and will have many 
different measures to try it by, have a task that they will not 
accomplish.—Those of whom I am speaking will indeed 
make some use of Scripture, so far as they think it serves 
their turn, but do not make use of it alone as a rule suf- 
ficient by itself, but make as much and a great deal more 
use of other things, diverse and wide from it, by which to 
judge of this work. For, ‘ 

I. Some make philosophy, instead of the Holy as 
their rule of judging of this work ; particularly the philoso- 

hical notions they entertain of the nature of the soul, its 
aculties and affections. Some are ready to say, “‘ There 
is but little sober solid religion in this work; it is little 
else but flash and noise. Religion now ali runs out into 
transports and high flights of the passions and affections.” 
Tn their philosophy, the affections of the soul are some- 
thing diverse from the will, and not appertaining to the 
noblest part of the soul. They are ranked among the 
meanest principles that belong to men as partaking of ani- 
mal nature, and what he has in common with the brute 
creation, rather than any thing whereby he is conformed to 
angels and pure spirits. And though they acknowledge 
that a good use may be made of the affections in religion, yet 
they suppose that the substantial part of religion does not 
consist in them, but that they are something adventitious 
and accidental in Christianity. 

But these gentlemen, I cannot but think, labour under 

eat mistakes, both in their philosophy and divinity. It 
is true, distinction must be made in the affections or pas- 
sions. There is a great deal of difference in. high and 
raised affections, which must be distinguished by the skill 
of the observer. Some are much more solid than others. 
There are many exercises of the affections that are very 
flashy, and little to be depended on; and oftentimes a 

eat deal appertains to them, or rather is the effect of 

em, that has its seat in animal nature, and is very much 
owing to the constitution and frame of the body ; and that 
which sometimes more especially obtains the name of 
passion, is nothing solid or substantial. But it is false 
philosophy to suppose this to be the case with all exercises 
of affection in the soul, or with all great and high aftec- 
tions ; and false divinity to suppose that religious affec- 
tions do not appertain to the substance and essence of 
Christianity. On the contrary, it seems to me that the 
very life and soul of all true religion consists in them. 

i? humbly conceive that the affections of the soul are not 
properly distinguished from the will, as though they were 
two faculties. All acts of the affections are in some sense 
acts of the will, and all the acts of the will are acts of the 
affections. All exercises of the will are, in some degree 
or other, exercises of the soul’s appetition or aversion ; or 
which is the same thing, of its love or hatred. The soul 
wills one thing rather than another, or chooses one thing 
rather than another, no otherwise than as it loves one thing 
more than another; but love and hatred are affections of 
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the soul. Therefore all acts of the will are truly acts or 
the affections ; though the exercises of the will do not ob- 
tain the name of passions, unless the will, either in its 
aversion or opposition, be exercised in a high degree, or 
in a vigorous and lively manner.—All will allow that true 
virtue or holiness has its seat chiefly inthe heart, rather 
than in the head. It therefore follows, from what has 
been said already, that it consists chiefly in holy affections. 
The things of religion take place in men’s hearts, no further 
than they are affected with them. The informing of the 
understanding is all vain, any farther than it affects the heart, 
or, which is the same thing, has influence on the affections. 

Those gentlemen, who make light of these raised affec- 
tions in religion, will doubtless allow that true religion 
and holiness, as it has its seat in the heart, is capable of 
very high degrees, and high exercises in the soul. For in- 
stance ; they will probably allow, that the holiness of the 
heart or will is capable of being raised to a hundred times 
as great a degree of strength as it is in the most eminent 
saint on earth, or to be exerted in a hundred times so 
vigorous exercises of the heart; and yet be true religion 
or holiness still. Now therefore I would ask them, by 
what name they will call these high and vigorous exercises 
of the will or heart? Are they not high affections? What 
can they consist in, but in high acts of love; strong and 
vigorous exercises of benevolence and complacence ; high, 
exalting, and admiring thoughts of God and his _per- 
fections ; strong desires after God, &c.?—And now, what 
are we come to but high and raised affections? yea, those 
very affections that before they objected against, as worthy 
of little regard ? 

All will allow that there is nothing but solid religion in 
heaven ; but there, holiness is raised to an exceeding great 
height, to strong, high, exalted exercises of heart. Now, 
what other strong and high exercises of the heart, or of - 
holiness as it has its seat in their hearts, can we devise for 
them, but holy affections, high degrees of actings of love 
to God, rejoicing in God, admiration of God, &c.?— 
Therefore these things in the saints and angels in heaven 
are not to be despised and cashiered by the name of great 
heats and transports of the passions——And it will doubt- 
less be yet further allowed, that the more eminent the 
saints are on earth, the stronger their grace, and the higher 
its exercises are, the more they are like the saints in 
heaven, 7. e. (by what has been just now observed,) the 
more they have of high or raised affections in religion. 

Though there are false affections in religion, and in 
some respects raised hiyh ; yet undoubtedly there are also 
true, holy, and solid affections ; and the higher these are 
raised, the better. And, when they are raised to an ex- 
ceeding great height, they are not to be suspected merel 
because of their degree, but on the contrary to be esteemed. 
Charity, or divine love, is in Scripture represented as the 
sum of all the religion of the heart; but this is only a 
holy affection. And therefore, in proportion as this is 
firmly fixed in the soul, and raised to a great height, the 
more eminent a person is in holiness. Divine love or 
charity is represented as the sum of all the religion of 
heaven, and that wherein mainly the religion of the church 
in its more perfect state on earth shall consist, when know- 
ledge, and tongues, and prophesyings shall cease; and 
therefore the higher this holy affection is raised in the 
church of God, or in a gracious soul, the more excellent 
and perfect is the state of the church, or a particular soul. 

If we take the Scriptures for our rule, then the greater 
and higher our exercises of love to God, delight and com- 

lacency in him, desires and longings after him, delight in 
his children, love to mankind, brokenness of heart, ab- 
horrence of sin, and self-abhorrence for it; the more we 
have of the peace of God which passeth all understanding, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, unspeakable and full of glory : 
the higher our admiring thoughts of God, exulting and 
glorying in him; so much the higher is Christ’s religion, or 
that virtue which he and his apostles taught, raised in the 
soul. 

It is a stumbling to some, that religious affections 
should seem to be so powerful, or that they should be so 
violent, (as they express it,) in some persons. They are 
therefore ready to doubt whether it can be the Spirit of 
God ; or, whether this vehemence be not rather a sign of 
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the operation of an evil spirit. But why should such a 
doubt arise? What is represented in Seriprare as more 
powerful in its effects than the Spirit of God ? which is 
therefore called “ the power of the Highest,” Luke i. 35. 
and its saving effect in the soul is called “ the power of 
godliness.” So we read of the “ demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power,” 1 Cor. ii. 4. And it is said to operate in 
the minds of men with the “ exceeding greatness of divine 
power,” and “ according to the working of God’s mighty 
power,” Eph. i. 19. So we read of “ the effectual work- 
ing of his power,” Eph. iii. 7. “ the power that worketh in 
Christians,” v. 20. the g/orious power of God in the opera- 
tions of the Spirit, Col. i. 11. and the work of faith, 
wrought with power, 2 Thess. i.11. In 2 Tim. 1. 7. the 
Spirit of God is called “ the Spirit of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind.”—So the Spirit is represented by a 
mighty wind, and by fire, things most powerful in their 
operation. : 

If. Many are guilty of not taking the Holy Scriptures 
as a sufficient and whole rule, whereby to judge of this 
work. “They judge by those things which the Scripture 
does not give as any signs or marks whereby to judge one 
way or the other, viz. the effects that religious exercises 
and affections of mind have upon the body. Scripture- 
rules respect the state of the mind, moral conduct, and 
voluntary behaviour; and not the physical state of the 
body. ‘The design of the Scripture is to teach us divinity, 
and not physic and anatomy. Ministers are made the 
watchmen of men’s souls, and not their bodies ; and there- 
fore the great rule which God has committed into their 
hands, is to make them divines, and not physicians.— 
Christ knew what instructions and rules his church would 
stand in need of, better than we do; and, if he had seen 
it needful in order to the church’s safety, he doubtless 
would have given to ministers rules for judging of bodily 
effects. He would have told them how the pulse should 
beat under such and such religious exercises of mind; 
when men should look pale, and when they should shed 
tears ; when they should tremble, and whether or no they 
should ever be faint or cry out ; or whether the body should 
ever be put into convulsions. LHe probably would have 
put some book into their hands, that should have tended 
to make them excellent anatomists and physicians. But 
he has not done it, because he did not see it to be need- 
ful —He judged, that if ministers thoroughly did their duty 
as watchmen and overseers of the state and frame of men’s 
souls, and of their voluntary conduct, according to the 
rules he had given, his church would be well provided for 
as to its safety in these matters. And therefore those 
ministers of Christ, and overseers of souls, who are full of 
concern about the involuntary motions of the fluids and 
solids of men’s bodies, and who from thence are full of 
doubts and suspicions of the cause—when nothing appears 
but that the state and frame of their minds, and their vo- 
luntary behaviour, is good, and agreeable to God’s word— 
go out of the place that Christ has set them in, and leave 
their proper business, as much as if they should undertake 
to tell who are under the influence of the Spirit by their 
looks, or their gait. I cannot see which way we are in 
danger, or how the devil is like to get any notable advan- 
tage against us, if we do but thoroughly do our duty with 
respect to those two'things, viz. the state of persons’ minds, 
and their moral conduct ; seeing to it that they be main- 
tained in an agreeableness to the rules that Christ has given 
us. If things are but kept right in these respects, our fears 
and suspicions arising from extraordinary bodily effects 
seem wholly groundless. 

The most specious thing alleged against these extraor- 
dinary effects on the body, is, That the body is impaired, 
and that it is hard to think that God, in the merciful in- 
fluences of his Spirit on men, would wound their bodies, and 
impair their health. But if it were in multiplied instances 
(which I do not suppose it is) that persons received a last- 
ing wound to their health by extraordinary religious im- 
pressions made upon their minds, yet it is too much for 
us to determine that God shall never bring an outward 
calamity, in bestowing a vastly greater spiritual and eter- 
nal good. Jacob in doing his duty in wrestling with God 
for the blessing, and even at the same time that he received 
the blessing from God, suffered a great outward calamity 
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from his hand. God gave him the blessing, but sent him 
away halting on his thigh, and he went lame all his life 
after. And yet this is not mentioned as if it were any 
diminution of the great mercy of God to him, when God 
blessed him, and he received his name Israel, because as a 
prince he had power with God, and had prevailed. 

But, say some, The operations of the Spirit of God are 
of a benign nature; nothing is of a more kind influence on 
human nature than the merciful breathings of God’s own 
Spirit. _ But it has been generally supposed and allowed 
in the church of God, till now, that there is such a thing 
as being sick of love to Christ, or having the bodily strength 
weakened by strong and vigorous exercises of love to him. 
And however kind to human nature the influences of the 
Spirit of God are, yet nobody doubts but that divine and 
eternal things, as they may be discovered, would over- 
power the nature of man in its present weak state; and 
that therefore the body, in its present weakness, is not fit- 
ted for the views, and pleasures, and employments of 
heaven. Were God to discover but a little of that which 
is seen by saints and angels in heaven, our frail natures 
would sink under it. Let us rationally consider what we 
profess to believe of the infinite greatness of divine wrath, 
divine glory, the divine infinite love and grace in Jesus 
Christ, and the infinite importance of eternal things; and 
then how reasonable it is to suppose, that if God a little 
withdraw the veil, to let light into the soul—and give a 
view of the great things of another world in their transcend- 
ent and infinite greatness—that human nature, which is as 
the grass, a shaking leaf, a weak withering flower, should 
totter under such a discovery ! Such a bubble is too weak 
to bear a weight so vast. Alas ! what is man that he should 
support himself under a view of the awful wrath or infinite 
glory and love of JEHOVAH! No wonder therefore that 
itis said, “ No man can see me and live ;” and, “ Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” That external 
glory and majesty of Christ which Daniel saw, when 
“ there remained no strength in him, and his comeliness was 
turned in him into corruption,” Dan. x. 6—8. and which 
the apostle John saw, when he fell at his feet as dead ; was 
but a shadow of that spiritual majesty of Christ which will 
be manifested in the souls of the saints in another world, 
and which is sometimes, ina degree, manifested to the soul 
in this world. And if beholding the image of this glory 
did so overpower human nature, is it unreasonable to sup- 
pose that a sight of the spiritual glory itself, should have as 
powerful an effect? The prophet Habakkuk, speaking of 
the awful manifestations God made of his majesty and 
wrath, at the Red sea, and in the wilderness, and at mount 
Sinai, where he gave the law ; and of the merciful influ- 
ence and strong impression God caused it to have upon 
him, to the end that he might be saved from that wrath, and 
rest in the day of trouble; says, Hab. iii. 16. “ When I 
heard, my belly trembled, my lips quivered at the voice, 
rottenness entered into my bones, I trembled in myself, 
that I might rest in the day of trouble.” This is an effect 
similar to what the discovery of the same majesty and wrath 
has had upon many in these days; and to the same pur- 
poses, viz. to give them rest in the day of trouble, and save 
them from that wrath. The psalmist also speaks of such 
an effect as I have often seen on persons under religious 
affections of late, Psal. exix. 131. 

God is pleased sometimes, in dealing forth spiritual 
blessings to his people, in some respects to exceed the capa- 
city of the vessel in its present scantiness ; so that he not 
only fills it, but makes their cup to run over ; (Psal. xxiii. 
5) and pours out a blessing, sometimes, in such manner 
and measure that there is not room enough to receive it. 
(Mal. iii. 10.) He gives them riches more than they can 
carry away; as he did to Jehoshaphat and his people in a 
time of great favour, by the word of his prophet Jahaziel in 
answer to earnest prayer, when the people blessed the Lord 
in the valley of Berachah, 2 Chron. xx. 25,26. It has been 
with the disciples of Christ, for a long season, a time of 
great emptiness on spiritual accounts. They have gone 
hungry, and having been toiling in vain, during a dark night 
with the church of God; as it was with the disciples of 
old, when they had toiled all night for something to eat, 
and caught nothing, Luke v. 5. and John xxi. 3. But now, 
the morning being come, Jesus appears to his disciples, and 
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takes a compassionate notice of their wants, and says to 
them, Children, have ye any meat? and gives some of them 
such abundance of food, that they are not able to draw their 
net ; yea, so that their net breaks, and their vessel is over- 
loaded, and begins to sink ; as it was with the disciples of 
old, Luke v. 6, 7. and John xxi. 6- 

We cannot determine that God never shall give any 
person so much of a discovery of himself, not only as to 
weaken their bodies, but to take away their lives. It is sup- 
posed by very learned and judicious divines, that Moses’s life 
was taken away after this manner; and this has also been 
supposed to be the case with some other saints. Yea, I do 
not see any solid sure grounds any have to detertnine, that 
Ged shall never make such strong impressions on the 
mind by his Spirit, that shall be an occasion of so impair- 
ing the frame of the body, that persons shall be deprived 
of the use of reason. As I said before, it is too much for 
us to determine, that God will not bring an outward 
calamity in bestowing spiritual and eternal blessings; so 
it is too much for us to determine how great an outward 
calamity he will bring. If God gives a great increase of 
discoveries of himself, and of love to.him, the benefit is 
infinitely greater than the calamity, though the life should 
oo after be taken away ; yea, though the soul should 
he for years in a deep sleep, and then be taken to heaven: 
or, which is much the same thing, if it be deprived of the 
use of its faculties, and be as inactive and unserviceable, 
as if it lay in a deep sleep for some years, and then should 
pass into glory. We cannot determine how great a 
calamity distraction is, considered with all its conse- 
quences ; and all that might have been consequent if the 
distraction had not happened; nor indeed whether, thus 
considered, it be any calamity at all, or whether it be not 
a mercy, by preventing some great sin, &c. It is a great 
fault in us to limit a sovereign all-wise God, whose judg- 
ments are a great deep, and his ways past finding out, 
where he has not limited himself, and in things concern- 
ing which he has not told us what his way shall be. It is 
remarkable, considering in what multitudes of instances, 
and to how great a degree, the frame of the body has 
been overpowered of late, that persons’ lives have, notwith- 
standing, been preserved. The instances of those who have 
been deprived of reason, have been very few, and those, 
perhaps all of them, persons under the peculiar disadvan- 
tage of a weak, vaporous habit of body. A merciful and 
careful divine hand is very manifest in it, that the ship, 
though in so many instances it has begun to sink, yet has 
been upheld, and has not totally sunk. The instances of 
such as have been deprived of reason are so few, that cer- 
tainly they are not enough to cause alarm, as though this 
work was like to be of baneful influence; unless we are 
disposed to gather up all that we can. to darken it, and set 
it forth in frightful colours. 

There is one particular kind of exercise by which many 
have been overpowered, that has been especially stumbling 
to some; and that is, their deep distress for the souls of 
others. I am sorry that any put us to the trouble of de- 
fending such a thing as this. It seems like mere trifling in 
so plain a case, to enter into a particular debate, in order 
to determine whether there be any thing in the greatness 
and importance of the case that will bear a proportion to 
the greatness of the concern manifested. Men may be 
allowed, from no higher a principle than common hu- 
manity, to be very deeply concerned, and greatly exer- 
cised in mind, at seeing others in great danger of, or being 
burmt up in a house on fire. And it will be allowed to be 
equally reasonable, if they saw them in danger of a ca- 
lamity ten times greater, to be still much more concerned ; 
and so much more still, if the calamity was still vastly 
greater. Why then should it be thought unreasonable, 
and looked on with a suspicious eye, as if it must come 
from some bad cause, when persons are extremely con- 
cerned at seeing others in a very great danger of suffering 
the fierceness and wrath of almighty God to all eternity ? 
Besides, it will doubtless be allowed that those who have 
great degrees of the Spirit of God, which is a Spirit of love, 
may well be supposed to have vastly more love and com- 
passion to their fellow-creatures, than those who are influ- 
enced only by common humanity. Why should it be 
thought strange that those who are full of the Spirit of 
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Christ, should be proportionably, in their love to souls, 
like to Christ? He had so strong a love and concern for 
them, as to be willing to drink the dregs of the cup of 
God’s fury ; and, at the same time that he offered up his 
blood for souls, he offered up also, as their high priest, 
strong crying and tears, with an extreme agony, wherein 
the soul of Christ was as it were in travail for the souls of 
the elect; and therefore, in saving them, he is said to see 
of the travail of his soul. As such a spirit of love and 
concern for souls was the spirit of Christ, so it is that of 
the church. ‘Therefore the church, in desiring and seeking 
that Christ might be brought forth in the souls of men, is 
represented, Rev. xil. as a “woman crying, travailing in 
birth, and pained to be delivered.” The spirit of those 
who have been in distress for the souls of others, so far as I 
can discern, seems not to be different from that of the 
apostle, who travailed for souls, and was ready to wish 
himself accursed from Christ, for others; and that of the 
psalmist, Psal. cxix. 53. “ Horror hath taken hold upon 
me, because of the wicked that forsake thy law.”” And ver. 
136. “ Rivers of waters ran down mine eyes, because they 
keep not thy law.” And that of the prophet Jeremiah, 
Jer. iv. 19. “ My bowels! my bowels! I am pained at 
my very heart! my heart maketh a noise inme! I cannot 
hold my peace! because thou hast heard, O my soul, the 
sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war!” And so chap. ix. 
1. and xiii. 17. xiv. 17. and Isa. xvii. 4. We read of 
Mordecai, when he saw his people in danger of being 
destroyed with a temporal destruction, Esth. iv. 1. that 
“he rent his clothes, and put on sackcloth with ashes, and 
went out in the midst of the city, and cried with a loud 
and bitter ery.” And why then should persons be thought 
to be distracted, when they cannot forbear crying out, at 
the consideration of the misery of those who are going to 
eternal destruction. 

III. Another thing that some make their rule to judge 
of this work by, instead of the Holy Scriptures, is hestory, 
or former observation. Herein they err two ways: 

First, If there be any thing extraordinary in the cir- 
cumstances of this work, which was not observed in 
former times, theirs is a rule to reject this work which 
God has not given them, and they limit God, where he 
has not limited himself. And this is especially unreason- 
able in this case: for whosoever has well weighed the 
wonderful and mysterious methods of divine wisdom in 
carrying on the work of the new creation—or in the pro- 
gress of the work of redemption, from the first promise of 
the seed of the woman to this time—may easily observe 
that it has all along been God’s manner to open new 
scenes, and to bring forth to view things new and wonder- 
ful—such as eye had not seen, nor ear heard, nor entered 
into the heart of man or angels—to the astonishment of 
heaven and earth, not only in the revelations he makes of 
his mind and will, but also in the works of his hands. As 
the old creation was carried on through six days, and 
appeared all complete, settled in a state of rest, on the 
seventh; so the new creation, which is immensely the 
greatest and most glorious work, is carried on in a gradual 
progress, from the fall of man, to the consummation of all 
things. And as in the progress of the old creation, there 
were still new things accomplished ; new wonders every 
day in the sivht of the angels, the spectators of that work— 
while those morning-stars sang together, new scenes were 
opened, till the whole was finished—so it is in the pro- 
gress of the new creation. So that that promise, Isa. Ixiv. 
4. “For since the beginning of the world, men have not 
heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye seen, 
O God, besides thee, what he hath prepared for him that 
waiteth for him.” Though it had a glorious fulfilment in 
the days of Christ and his apostles, as the words are ap- 
plied, 1 Cor. ii. 9. yet it always remains to be fulfilled, in 
things that are yet behind, till the new creation is finished, 
at Christ’s delivering up the kingdom to the Father. And 
we live in those latter days, wherein we may he especially 
warranted to expect that things will be accomplished, con- 
cerning which it will be said, Who hath heard such a 
thing? who hath seen such. things ? . 

Besides, those things in this work, which have been 
chiefly complained of as new, are not so new as has been 
generally imagined. Though they have been much more 
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frequent lately, in proportion to the uncommon degree, 
extent, and ‘swiftness, and other extraordinary circum- 
stances, of the work, yet they are not mew in their kind ; 
but are of the same nature as have been found, and well 
approved of, in the church of God before, from time to 
time.—We have a remarkable instance in Mr. Bolton, 
that noted minister of the church of England, who after 
being awakened by the preaching of the famous Mr. 
Perkins, minister of Christ in the university of Cambridge, 
was the subject of such terrors as threw him to the ground, 
and caused him to roar with anguish. The pangs of the 
new birth in him were such, that he lay pale and without 
sense, like one dead; as we have an account in the Fudfil- 
ment of the Scripture, the 5th edition, p. 103,104. We 
have an account in the same page of another, whose ccm- 
forts under the sun-shine of God’s presence were so great, 
that he could not forbear crying out in a transport, and ex- 
pressing in exclamations the great sense he had of forgiving 
mercy and his assurance of God’s love. And we have a 
remarkable instance, in the life of Mr. George Trosse, 
written by himself, (who, of a notoriously vicious profligate 
liver, became an eminent saint and minister of the gospel,) 
of terrors occasioned by awakenings of conscience, so 
overpowering the body, as to deprive him, for some time, 
of the use of reason. 

Yea, such extraordinary external effects of inward im- 
pressions have not been found merely in here and there a 
single person, but there have been times wherein many 
have been thus affected, in some particular parts of the 
church of God; and such effects have appeared in con- 
gregations, In many at once. So it was in the year 1625, 
m the west of Scotlund, ona time of great outpouring of the 
Spirit of God. It was then a frequent thing for many to 
be so extraordinarily seized with terror in hearing the word, 
by the Spirit of God convincing them of sin, that they fell 
down, and were carried out of the church, and they after- 
wards proved most solid and lively Christians; as the 
author of the Fulfilling of the Scripture informs us, p. 185. 
The same author in the preceding page, informs of many 
in France that were so wonderfully affected with the 
preaching of the gospel, in the time of those famous 
divines Farel and Viret, that for a time they could not 
follow their secular business: and, p. 186. of many in 
Ireland, in a time of great outpouring of the Spirit there, 
in the year 1628, that were so filled with divine comforts, 
and a sense of God, that they made but little use of either 
meat, drink, or sleep ; and professed that they did not feel 
the need thereof. The same author gives a similar account 
of Mrs. Katharine Brettergh, of Lancashire, in Englund, 
(p. 391, 392.) After great distress, which very much 
affected her body, God did so break in upon her mind 
with light and discoveries of himself, that she was forced 
to burst out, crying, “ O the joys, the joys, the joys that I 
feel in my soul! O they be wonderful, they be wonderful! 
The place where I now am is sweet and pleasant! How 
comfortable is the sweetness I feel, that delights my soul! 
The taste is precious ; do you not feel it? Oh so sweet as 
itis!” And at other times, “ O my sweet Saviour, shall 
I be one with thee, as thou art one with the Father? And 
dost thou. so love me that am but dust, to make me par- 
taker of glory with Christ? O how wonderful is thy love! 
And O that my tongue and heart were able to sound forth 
thy praises as Louch Y’ At another time she burst forth 
thus ; “ Yea, Lord, I feel thy mercy, and I am assured of 
thy love! And so certain am I thereof, as thou art that 
God of truth; even so certainly do I know myself to be 
thine, O Lord my God; and this my soul knoweth right 
well!” Which last words she again doubled. To a grave 
minister, one Mr. Harrison, then with her, she said, “ My 
soul hath been compassed with the terrors of death, the 
sorrows of hell were upon me, and a wilderness of woe 
was inme; but blessed, blessed, blessed be the Lord my 
God! he hath brought me to a place of rest, even to the 
Sweet running waters of life. The way I now go inisa 
sweet and easy way, strewed with flowers; he hath brought 
me into a place more sweet than the garden of Eden, O 
the joy, the joy, the delights and joy that I feel! O how 
wonderful !’ 

Great outcries under awakenings were more frequently 
heard of in former times in the country than they have 
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been of late, as some aged persons now living do testify : 
particularly I think fit here to insert a testimony of my 
Leconte father, of what he remembers formerly to have 
heard.—“ J well remember that one Mr. Alexander Allen, 
a Scots gentleman of good credit, that dwelt formerly in this 
town, showed me a letter that came from Scotland, that 
gave an account of a sermon preached in the city of Kdin- 
burgh (as I remember) in the time of the sitting of the 
general assembly of divines in that kingdom, that so affect- 
ed the people, that there was a great and loud cry made 
throughout the assembly. I have also been credibly in- 
formed, and how often I cannot now say, that it was a 
common thing, when the famous Mr. John Rogers of 
Dedham, in England, was preaching, for some of his hear- 
ers to cry out; and, by what I have heard, I conclude 
that it was usual for many that heard that very awakening 
and rousing preacher of God’s word, to make a great cry 
in the congregation. 

: (Signed) TIMOTHY EDWARDS.” 
Windsor, May 5, 1742. 


Mr. Fiavel gives a remarkable instance of a man whom 
he knew, that was wonderfully overcome with divine com- 
forts ; which it is supposed he knew, as the apostle Paul 
knew the man that was caught up to the third heaven. He 
relates, that “ As the person was travelling alone, with his 
thoughts closely fixed on the great and astonishing things 
of another world, his thoughts began to swell higher and 
higher, like the water in Ezekiel’s vision, till at last they 
became an overflowing flood. Such was the intenseness 
of his mind, such the ravishing tastes of heavenly joys, 
and such his full assurance of his interest therein, that he 
utterly lost all sight and sense of this world, and the con- 
cernments thereof; and for some hours knew not where he 
was, nor what he was about; but, having lost a great 

uantity of blood at the nose, he found himself so faint, 
that it brought him a little more to himself. And after he 
had ec himself at a spring, and drank of the water 
for his refreshment, he continued to the end of his journey, 
which was thirty miles; and all this while was scarce 
sensible: and says, he had several trances of considerable 
continuance. The same blessed frame was preserved all 
that night, and, in a lower degree, great part of the next 
day; the night passed without one wink of sleep; and 
yet he declares he never had a sweeter night’s rest in all 
his life. Still, adds the story, the joy of the Lord over- 
flowed him, and he seemed to be an inhabitant of another 
world. And he used for many years after to call that day 
one of the days of heaven; and professed that he under- 
stood more of the life of heaven by it, than by all the books 
he ever read, or discourses he ever entertained about it.” 

There have been instances before now, of persons crying 
out in transports of divine joy in New England. We 
have an instance in Capt. Clap’s memoirs, (published by 
the Rev. Mr. Prince,) not of a silly woman or child, but a 
man of solid understanding, that, m a high transport of 
spiritual joy, was made to cry out aloud on his bed. His 
words, p. 9.are, “ God’s Holy Spirit did witness (I do be- 
lieve) together with my spirit, that I was a child of God; 
and did fill my heart and soul with such full assurance 
that Christ was mine, that it did so transport me, as to 
make me cry out upon my bed, with a loud voice, He is 
come, he is come |” 

There has, before now, been both crying out and falling, 
even in this town, under awakenings of conscience, and in 
the pangs of the new birth; and also in one of the neigh- 
bouring towns, more than seven years ago, a great number 
together cried out and fell down under conviction; and in 
most of whom there was an abiding good issue. And the 
Rev. Mr. Williams of Deerfield gave me an account of 
an aged man in that town, many years before that, who 
being awakened by his preaching, cried out aloud in the 
congregation. There have been many instances, before 
now, of persons in this town fainting with joyful dis- 
coveries made to their souls, and once several ‘together. 
And there have been several instances here of persons 
waxing cold. and_benumbed, with their hands clinched, 
yea, and their bodies in convulsions, being overpowered 
with a ie sense of the astonishingly great and excel- 
lent things of God and the eternal world 
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Secondly, Another way that some err in making history 
and former observation their rule instead of the Holy 
Scripture, is in comparing some external, accidental cir- 
cumstances of this work, with what has appeared some- 
times in enthusiasts. They find an agreement in some 
such things, and so they reject the whole work, or at least 
the substance of it, concluding it to be enthusiasm. Great 
use has been made to this purpose of many things that are 
found amongst the guakers ; however totally and essen- 
tially different in its nature this work is, and the principles 
upon which it is built, from the whole religion of the 
quikers. ‘To the same purpose, some external appear- 
ances that were found amongst the French prophets, and 
other enthusiasts in former times, have been of late trump- 
ed =p with great assurance and triumph. 

IV. I would propose it to be considered, whether or 
no some, instead of making the Scriptures their only rule 
to judge of this work, do not make their own experience 
the rule, and reject such and such things as are now pro- 
fessed and experienced, because they themselves never felt 
them. Are there not many, who, chiefly on this ground, 
have entertained and vented suspicions, if not peremptory 
condemnations, of those extreme terrors, and those great, 
sudden, and extraordinary discoveries cf the glorious per- 
fections of God, and of the beauty and love of Christ ? 
Tlave they not condemned such vehement affections, such 
high transports of love and joy, such pity and distress for 
the souls of others, and exercises of mind that have such 
great effects, merely, or chiefly, because they knew no- 
thing about them by experience? Persons are very ready 
to be suspicious of what they have not felt themselves. 
It is to be feared that many good men have been guilty of 
this error ; which however does not make it the less un- 
reasonable. And perhaps there are some who upon this 
ground do not only reject these extraordinary things, but 
all such conviction of sin, discoveries of the glory of God, 
excellency of Christ, and inward conviction of the truth 
of the gospel, by the immediate influence of the Spirit of 
God, now supposed to be necessary to salvation—These 
persons who thus make their own experiences their rule 
of judgment, instead ‘of bowing to the wisdom of God, 
and yielding to his word as an infallible rule, are guilty of 
casting a great reflection upon the understanding of the 
Most High. 
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We should distinguish the good from the bud, and not judge 
of the whole by a part. 


AwotneEr foundation-error of those who reject this 
work, is, their not duly distinguishing the good from the 
bad, and very unjustly judging of the whole by a part; 
and so rejecting the work in general, or in the main sub- 
stance of it, for the sake of some accidental evil in it. 
They look for more in men because subject to the opera- 
tions of a good spirit, than is justly to be expected from 
them for that reason, in this imperfect state, where so 
much blindness and corruption remains in the best. When 
any profess to have received light and comforts from 
heaven, and to have had sensible communion with God, 
many are ready to expect that now they appear like an- 
gels, and not still like poor, feeble, blind, and sinful worms 
of the dust. There being so much corruption left in the 
hearts of God’s own children, and its prevailing as it 
sometimes does, is indeed a mysterious thing, and always 
was a stumbling-block to the world; but will not be so 
much wondered at by those who are well versed in, and 
duly mindful of, two things, viz. First, The word of 
God, which teaches the state of true Christians in this 
world ; and, Secondly, Their own hearts, at least if they 
have any grace, and have experience of its conflicts with 
corruption. True saints are the most inexcusable, in 
making a great difficulty of much blindness and many 
sinful errors in those who profess pee If all our 
conduct, both open and secret, should be known, and our 
hearts laid open to the world; how should we be even 
ready to flee from the light of the sun, and hide ourselves 
from the view of mankind! And what great allowances 
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would we need that others should make for us? Perhaps 
much greater than we are willing to make for others. 

The great weakness of the greater part of mankind, in 
any affair that is new and uncommon, appears in not dis- 
tinguishing, but either approving or condemning all in the 
lump. They who highly approve of the affair in general, 
cannot bear to have any thing at all found fault with; 
and, on the other hand, those who fasten their eyes upon 
some things in the affair that are amiss, and appear very 
disagreeable to them, at once reject the whole. Both 
which errors oftentimes arise from the want of persons 
having a due acquaintance with themselves. It is rash 
and unjust when we proceed thus in judging either of a 
particular person, or a people. Many, if they see any 
thing very ill in a particular person, a minister or private 
professor, will at once brand him as a hypocrite. And, 
if there be two or three of a people or society that behave 
themselves very irregularly, the whole must bear the 
blame of it. And if there be a few, though it may not be 
above one in a hundred, that professed, and had a show 
of being the happy partakers of what are called the saving 
benefits of this work, but afterwards give the world just 
grounds to suspect them, the whole work must be rejected 
on their account; and those in general, that make the like 
profession, must be condenined for their sakes. 

So careful are some persons lest this work should be 
defended, that now they will hardly allow that the influ- 
ences of the Spirit of God on the heart can so much as in- 
directly, and accidentally, be the occasion of the exercise 
of corruption, and the commission of sin. Thus far is 
true, that the influence of the Spirit of God in his saving 
operations will not be an occasion of increasing the cor- 
ruption of the heart in general; but on the contrary of 
weakening it: but yet there is nothing unreasonable in 
supposing, that, at the same time that it weakens corrup- 
tion in general, it may be an occasion of turning what is 
left into a new channel. There may be more of some 
kinds of the exercise of corruption than before; as that 
which tends to stop the course of a stream, if it do it not 
wholly, may give a new course to so much of the water 
as gets by the obstacle. The influences of the Spirit, for 
instance, may be an occasion of new ways of the exercise 
of pride, as has been acknowledged by orthodox divines 
in general. That spiritual discoveries and comforts may, 
through the corruption of the heart, be an occasion of the 
exercise of spiritual pride, was not used to be doubted, 
till now it is found to be needful to maintain the war 
against this work. “e 

They who will hardly allow that a work of the Spirit of 
God can be a remote occasion of any sinful behaviour or 
unchristian conduct, I suppose will allow that the truly 
gracious influences of the Spirit of God, yea, and a high 
degree of love to God, is consistent with these two things, 
vig. a considerable degree of remaining corruption, and 
also many errors in judgment in matters of religion. And 
this is all that need to be allowed, in order to its being 
most demonstratively evident, that a high degree of love 
to God may accidentally move a person to that which is 


| very contrary to the mind and will of God. Fora high 


degree of love to God will strongly move a person to do 
that which he believes to be agreeable to God’s will; and 
therefore, if he be mistaken, and be persuaded that that is 
agreeable to the will of God, which indeed is very contrary 
to it, then his love will accidentally, but strongly, incline 
him to that, which is indeed very contrary to the will of 
God.—They who are studied in logic have learned, that 
the nature of the cause is not to be judged of by the 
nature of the effect, nor the nature of the effect from the 
nature of the cause, when the cause is only causa sine qua 
non, or an occasional cause; yea, that, in such a case, 
oftentimes the nature of the effect is quite contrary to the 
nature of the cause. 

True disciples of Christ may have a great deal of false 
zeal, such as the disciples had of old, when they would 
have fire called for from heaven to come down on the Sa- 
maritans, because they did not receive them. And even 
so eminently holy, and great, and divine a saint as Moses— 
who conversed with God as a man speaks with his friend, 
and concerning whom God gives his testimony, that he 
was very meek, above any man uvon the face of the earth— 
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may be rash and sinful in his zeal, when his spirit is 
stirred by the hard-heartedness and opposition of others. 
He may speak very unadvisedly with his lips, and greatly 
offend God, and shut himself out from the possession of 
the good things that God is about to accomplish for his 
church on earth; as Moses was excluded Canaan, though 
he had brought the people out of Egypt, Psal. evi. 32, 33. 
And men, even in those very things wherein they are in- 
fluenced by a truly pious principle, may, through error 
and want of due consideration and caution, be very rash 
with their zeal. It was a truly good pee which animated 
that excellent generation of Israel in Joshua’s time; Josh. 
xxii. and yet they were rash and heady with their zeal, to 
gather all Israel together to go so furiously to war with 
their brethren of the two tribes and half, about their build- 
ing the altar Ed, without first inquiring into the matter, or 
so much as sending a messenger to be informed. So the 
Christians of the circumcision, with warmth and conten- 
tion condemned Peter for receiving Cornelius, Acts xi. 
This their heat and censure was unjust, and Peter was 
wronged in it; but there is every appearance in the story, 
that they acted from a real zeal and concern for the will 
and honour of God. So the primitive Christians, from 
their zeal for and against unclean meats, censured and 
condemned one another. This was a bad effect, and yet 
the apostle bears them witness, or at least expresses his 
charity towards them, that both sides acted from a good 
principle, and true respect to the Lord, Rom. xiv. 6. The 
zeal of the Corinthians with respect to the incestuous 
man, though the apostle highly commends it, yet heat the 
same time saw that they needed a caution, lest they 
should carry it too far, to an undue severity, so as to, fail 
of christian meekness and forgiveness, 2 Cor. il. 6—11. 
and chapter vii. 11, to the end. Luther, that great 
reformer, had a great deal of bitterness with his zeal. 

It surely cannot be wondered at by considerate persons, 
when multitudes all over the land have their affections 
greatly moved, that great numbers should run into many 
errors and mistakes with respect to their duty, and conse- 
quently, into many practices that are imprudent and 
irregular. I question whether there be a man in New 
England, of the strongest reason and greatest learning, but 
what would be put to it to keep master of himself, 
thoroughly to weigh his words, and to consider all the 
consequences of his behaviour, so as to conduct himself in 
all respects prudently, if he were so strongly impressed 
with a sense of divine and eternal things, at his affec- 
tions so exceedingly moved, as has been frequent of late 
among the common people. How little do they consider 
human nature, who look upon it so insuperable a stum- 
bling-block, when such multitudes of all kinds of capaci- 
ties, natural tempers, educations, customs, and manners of 
life, are so greatly and variously affected, that impru- 
dences and irregularities of conduct should abound ; 
especially in a state of things so uncommon, and when the 
degree, extent, swiftness, and power of the operation is so 
very extraordinary, and so new, that there has not been 
time and experience enough to give birth to rules for 
people’s conduct, and the writings of divines do not 
afford rules to direct us in such a state of things ! 

A great deal of noise and tumult, confusion and uproar, 
darkness mixed with light, and evil with good, is always 
to be expected in the beginning of something very glorious 
in the state of things in human society, or the church of 
God. After nature has long been shut up in a cold dead 
state, when the sun returns in the spring, there is, together 
with the increase of the light and heat of the sun, very 
tempestuous weather, before all is settled calm and 
serene, and all nature rejoices in its bloom and beauty. It 
is in the new creation as it was in the old; the Spirit of God 
first moved upon the face of the waters, which was an occa- 
sion of great uproar and tumult. Things were then 
gradually brought to a settled state, till at length all stood 
forth in that beautiful, peaceful order, when the heavens 
and the earth were finished, and God saw every thing that 
he had made, and behold it was very good. When God 
is about to bring to pass something great and glorious in 
the world, nature is in a ferment and struggle, and the 
world as it were in travail. When God was about to 
mtroduce the Messiah into the world, and a new, glorious 
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dispensation, he shook the heavens and the earth, and_he 
Hnok all nations. ‘There is nothing that the church of God 
is in Scripture more frequently represented by than vege- 
tables; as a tree, a vine, corn, &c. which gradually bring 
forth their fruit, and are first green before they are me. 
A great revival of religion is expressly compared to this 
gradual production of vegetables, Isa. Ixi. 11. “ As the 
earth bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden causeth 
the things that are sown in it to spring forth; so the Lord 
God will cause righteousness and praise to spring forth 
before all the nations.” The church is in a special manner 
compared to a palm-tree, (Cant. vil. 7, 8. xod. xv. 27. 
1 Kings vi. 29. Psal. xcii. 12.) of which it is observed, 
That the fruit of it, though very sweet and good when 
ripe, has, while unripe, a mixture of poison. : 

The weakness of human nature has always appeared in 
times of great revival of religion, by a disposition to run to 
extremes, and get into confusion ; and especially in these 
three things, enthusiasm, superstition, and intemperate 
zeal. So it appeared in the time of the reformation very 
remarkably, and even in the days of the apostles. Many 
were exceedingly disposed to lay weight on those things 
that were very chimerical, giving heed to fables, (1 Tim. 1. 
4. and iv. 7. 2 Tim. ii. 16. and ver. 23. and Tit. i. 14. 
and iii. 9.) Many, as ecclesiastical history informs us, 
fell off into the most wild enthusiasm, and extravagant 
notions of spirituality, and extraordinary illumination from 
heaven beyond others ; and many were prone to supersti- 
tion, will-worship, and a voluntary humility, giving heed 
to the commandments of men, being fond of an unprofit- 
able bodily exercise, as appears by many passages in the 
apostles’ writings. And what a proneness then appeared 
among professors to swerve from the path of duty, and the 
spirit of the gospel, in the exercises of a rash indiscreet zeal, 
censuring and condemning ministers and people; one 
saying, Iam of Paul ; another, I am of Apollos ; another, 
I am of Cephas.—They judged one another for differences 
of opinion about smaller matters, unclean meats, holy 
days and holy places, and their different opinions and 
practices respecting civil intercourse and communication 
with their heathen neighbours. And how mucn did vain 
jangling, disputing, and confusion prevail, through undue 

eat of spirit, under the name of a religious zeal! (1 Tim. 
vi. 4,5. 2 Tim ii. 16. and Tit. ii. 9.) and what a task 
had the apostles to keep them within bounds, and main- 
tain good order in the churches! How often do they 
mention their irregularities ! The prevailing of such like 
disorders seems to have been the special occasion of 
writing many of their epistles. The church in that great 
effusion of the Spirit, and under strong impressions, had 
the care of infallible guides, that watched over them day 
and night; but yet, so prone were they, through the 
weakness and corruption of human nature, to get out of 
the way, that irregularity and confusion arose in some 
churches, where there was an extraordinary outpouring of 
the Spirit, to a very great height, even in the apostles’ 
lifetime, and under their eye. And though some of the 
apostles lived long to settle the state of things, yet, pre- 
sently after their death the christian church ran into many 
superstitions and childish notions and practices, and in 
some respects into a great severity in their zeal. And let 
any wise person, that has not in the midst of the disputes 
of the present day got beyond the calmness of considera- 
tion, impartially consider, to what lengths we may reason- 
ably suppose many of the primitive Christians, in their 
heat of zeal, and under their extraordinary impressions, 
would soon have gone, if they had not had inspired 
guides. Is it not probable, that the church of Corinth in 
particular, by an increase of their irregularities and con- 
tentions, would ina little time have been broken to pieces, 
and dissolved ina state of the utmost confusion? And 
he this would have been no evidence that there had not 

een a most glorious and remarkable outpouring of the 
Spirit in that city. But as for us, we have no infallible 
apostle to guide and direct us, to rectify disorders, and 
reclaim us when we are wandering ; but every one does 
what is right in his own eyes; and they that err in judg- 
ment, and are got into a wrong path, continue to wander, 
till experience of the mischievous issue convinces them of 
their error. 


Secr. ILI. 


_ If we look over this affair, and seriously weigh it in its 
circumstances, it will appear a matter of no great difficulty 
to account for the errors that have been gone into, suppos- 
ing the work in general to be from a very great outpouring 
of tne Spirit of God. It may easily be accounted for, that 
many have run into just such errors as they have. It is 
known, that some who have been great instruments to 
promote this work were very young. They were newly 
awaked out of sleep, and brought out of that state of 
darkness, insensibility, and spiritual death, in which 
they had been ever since they were born. A new and 
wonderful scene opens to them; and they have in view 
the reality, the vastness, the infinite importance, and 
nearness of spiritual and eternal things ; and at the same 
time are surprised to see the world asleep about them. 
They have not the advantage of age and experience, and 
have had but little opportunity to study divinity, or to 
converse with aged experienced Christians and divines. 
How natural is it then for such to fall into many errors 
with respect to the state of mankind, with which they are 
so surprised, and with respect to the means and methods 
of their relief? Is it any wonder that they have not at 
once learned how to make allowances, and that they do 
not at once find out that method of dealing with the 
world, which is adapted to the mysterious state and nature 
of mankind? Is it any wonder that they cannot at once 
foresee the consequences of things, what evils are to be 
guarded against, and what difficulties are like to arise ? 

We have been long ina strange stupor: The influences 
of the Spirit of God upon the heart have been but little felt, 
and the nature of them but little taught; so that they are 
in many respects new to great numbers of those who have 
lately fallen under them. And is it any wonder that they 
who never before had experience of the supernatural 
influence of the Divine Spirit upon their souls, and never 
were instructed in the nature oF these influences, do not 
so well know how to distinguish one extraordinary new 
impression from another, and so (to themselves insensibly) 
run into enthusiasm, taking every strong impulse or im- 
pression to be divine? How natural is it to suppose, that 
among the multitudes of illiterate people who find them- 
selves so wonderfully changed, and brought into such new 
circumstances, many should pass wrong and very strange 
judgments of both persons and things about them! Now 
thev behold them in a new light, and in their surprise they 
go further from the judgment that they were wont to make 
of them than they ought, and, in their great change of 
sentiments, pass from one extreme to another. And why 
should it be thought strange, that those who scarce ever 
heard of any such thing as an outpouring of the Spirit of 
God before ; or, if they did, had no notion of it; do not 
know how to behave themselves in such a new and strange 
state of things? And is it any wonder that they are ready 
to hearken to those who have instructed them, who have 
been the means of delivering them from such a state of 
death and misery as they were in before, or have a name 
for being the happy instruments of promoting the same 
work among others! Is it unaccountable that persons in 
these circumstances are ready to receive every thing they 
say, and to drink down error as well as truth from them ? 
And why should there be all indignation, and no compas- 
sion, towards those who are thus misled ? 

These persons are extraordinarily affected with a new 
sense, and recent discovery, of the greatness and excellency 
of the Divine Being, the certainty and infinite importance 
of eternal things, the preciousness of souls, and the dread- 
ful danger and madness of mankind, together with a great 
sense of God’s distinguishing kindness and love to them. 
Is it any wonder that now they think they must exert them- 
selves, and do something extraordinary for the honour of 
God and the good of souls? They know not how to sit 
still, and forbear speaking and acting with uncommon 
earnestness and vigour. And in these circumstances, if 
they be not persons of more than common steadiness and 
discretion, or have not some person of wisdom to direct 
them, it is a wonder if they do not proceed without due 
caution, and do things that are irregular, and that will, in 
the issue, do much more hurt than good. _ ’ 

Censuring others is the worst disease with which this 
affair has been attended. But this is indeed a time of 
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great temptation to this sinful error. When there has been 
a long-continued deadness, and many are brought out of a 
State of nature in so extraordinary a manner, and filled 
with such uncommon degrees of light, it is natural for such 
to form their notions of a state of grace wholly from what 
they experience, Many of them know no other way; for 
they never have been taught much about a state of grace, 
the different degrees of grace, and the degrees of darkness 
and corruption with which grace is compatible, nor con- 
cerning the manner of the influences of the Spirit in con- 
verting a soul, and the variety of the manner of his opera- 
tions. They therefore forming their idea of a state of grace 
only by their own experience, no wonder that it appears 
an insuperable difficulty to them to reconcile such a state, 
of which they have this idea, with what they observe in 
professors about them. It is indeed in itself a very great 
mystery, that grace should be compatible with so much 
and such kind of corruption as sometimes prevails in the 
truly godly; and no wonder that it especially appears so 
to uninstructed new converts, who have been converted in 
an extraordinary manner. 

Though censoriousness is very sinful, and is most com- 
monly found in hypocrites and persons of a pharisaical 
spirit, yet it is not so inconsistent with true godliness as 
some imagine. We have remarkable instances of it in 
those holy men of whom we have an account in the book 
of Job. Not only were Job’s three friends, who seem to 
have been eminently holy men, guilty of it, in very unrea- 
sonably censuring the best man on earth—very positively 
determining that he was an unconverted man—but Job 
himself, who was not only a man of true piety, but 
excelled all men in’ piety, and particularly excelled in an 
humble, meek, and patient spirit, was guilty of bitterly 
censuring his three friends, as wicked, vile hypocrites, Job 
xvi. 9—11. “ He teareth me in his wrath who hateth me, 
he gnasheth upon me with his teeth ; mine enemy sharpen- 
eth his eyes upon me: they have gaped upon me with 
their mouth.—God hath delivered me to the ungodly, and 
turned me over into the hands of the wicked.” He is very 
positive that they are hypocrites, and shall be -miserably 
destroyed as such, Job xvi. 2—4. “ Are there not mockers 
with me? and doth not mine eye continue in their pro- 
vocation? Lay down now, put me in surety with thee; 
who is he that will strike hands with me! For thou hast 
hid their heart from understanding, therefore shalt thou not 
exalt them.” And again, ver. 8—10. “ Upright men shall 
be astonished at this, and the innocent shall stir up himselt 
against the hypocrite; the righteous also shall hold on his 
way, and he that hath clean hands shall be stronger and 
stronger. But as for you all, do you return and come 
now, for I cannot find one wise man (2. e. one good man) 
among you.” rr 

Thus, I think, the errors and irregularities that attend 
this work may be accounted for, from the consideration of 
the infirmity and common corruption of mankind, together 
with the circumstances of the work, though we should 
suppose it to be the work of God. And it would not be 
a just objection in any to say, if these powerful impressions 
and great affections are from the Spirit of God, why does 
not the same Spirit give strength of understanding and 
capacity in proportion, to those persons who are the sub- 
jects of them; so that strong affections may not, through 
their error, drive them to an irregular and sinful conduct ? 
I do not know that God has any where obliged himself to 
do it. The end of the influences of God’s Spirit is, to 
make men spiritually wise to salvation, which is the most 
excellent wisdom; and he has also appointed means for 
our gaining such degrees of other knowledge as we need, 
to conduct ourselves regularly, which means should be 
carefully used. But the end of the influence of the Spirit 
of God is not to increase men’s natural capacities, nor has 
God obliged himself immediately to increase civil prudence 
in proportion to the degrees of spiritual light. 

if we consider the errors that attend this work, not only 
as from man and his infirmity, but also as from God and 
by his permission and disposal, they are not strange, upon 
the supposition of its being, as to the substance of it, a 
work of God. If God intends this great revival of religion 
to be the dawning of a happy state of his church on earth, 
it may be an instance of the divine wisdom, in the begin- 
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ning of it, to suffer so many irregularities and errors in 
conduct, to which he knew men in their present weak 
siate were most exposed, under great religious affections, 
and when animated with great zeal. For it is very likely 
to be of excellent benefit to his church, in the continuance 
and progress of the work afterwards. Their experience, in 
the first setting out, of the mischievous consequences of 
these errors, and smarting for them im the beginning, may 
be a happy defence to them afterwards, for many genera- 
tions, from these errors, which otherwise they might con- 
tinually be exposed to. As when David and all Israel 
went about to bring back the ark into the midst of the 
land, after it had been long absent, first in the land of the 
Philistines, and then in Kirjath-jearim, in the utmost bor- 
ders of the land; they at first sought not the Lord after 
the due order, and they smarted for their error: but this 
put them upon studying the law, and more thoroughly 
acquainting themselves with the mind and will of God, 
and seeking and serving him with greater circumspection. 
The consequence was glorious, viz. their seeking God in 
such a manner as was accepted of him. The ark of God 
ascended into the heights of Sion, with great and extraor- 
dinary rejoicings of the king and all the people, without 
any frown or rebuke from God intermixed; and God 
dwelt thenceforward in the midst of the people for those 
glorious purposes expressed in the 68th Psalm. 

It is very analogous to the manner of God’s dealing 
with his people, to permit a great deal of error, and suffer 
the infirmity of his people to appear, in the beginning of a 
glorious work of his grace, for their felicity, to teach them 
what they are, to humble them, and fit them for that glo- 
rious prosperity to which he is about to advance them, and 
the more to secure to himself the honour of such a glorious 
work. For, by man’s exceeding weakness appearing in 
the beginning of it, it is evident that God does not lay the 
foundation of it in man’s strength or wisdom.—And as we 
need not wonder at the errors that attend this work, if we 
look at the hand of men who are guilty of them, and the 
hand of God in permitting them: so neither shall we see 
cause to wonder if we consider them with regard to the 
hand that Satan has in them. For, as the work is much 
greater than any other that ever has been in New Eng- 
land ; so, no wonder that the devil is more alarmed and 
enraged, that he exerts himself more vigorously against it, 
and more powerfully endeavours to tempt and mislead the 
subjects and promoters of it. 


SECT LY: 
The nature of the work in general. 


Wuatever imprudences there have been, and whatever 
sinful irregularities ; whatever vehemence of the passions, 
and heats of the imagination, transports, and ecstasies ; 
whatever error in judgment, and indiscreet zeal ; and what- 
ever Outcries, faintings, and agitations of body; yet, it is 
manifest and notorious, that there has been of late a very 
uncommon influence upon the minds of a very great part 
of the inhabitants of New England, attended with the best 
effects. ‘There has been a great increase of seriousness, 
and sober consideration of eternal things; a disposition to 
hearken to what is said of such things, with attention and 
affection ; a disposition to treat matters of religion with 
solemnity, and as of great importance; to make these 
thmgs the subject of conversation; to hear the word of 
God preached, and to take all opportunities in order to it ; 
to attend on the public worship of God, and all external 
duties of religion, in amore solemn and decent manner ; so 
that there is a remarkable and general alteration in the face 
of New Englund in these respects. Multitudes in all parts 
of the land, of vain, thoughtless, regardless persons, are 
quite changed, and become serious and considerate. There 
1s a vast increase of concern for the salvation of the pre- 
cious soul, and of that inquiry, What shall I do to be 
suvea? The hearts of multitudes had been greatly taken 
off from the things of the world, its profits, pleasures, and 
honours. Multitudes in all parts have had their econ- 
Sciences awakened, and have been made sensible of the 
vernicious nature and consequences of sin, and what a 
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dreadful thing it is to be under guilt and the displeasure 
of God, and to live without peace and reconciliation with 
him. They have also been awakened to a sense of the 
shortness and uncertainty of life, and the reality of another 
world and future judgment, and of the necessity of an 
interest in Christ. They are more afraid of sin, more care- 
ful and inquisitive that they may know what is contrary to 
the mind and will of God, that they may avoid it, and what 
he requires of them, that they may do it, niore careful to 
guard against temptations, more watchful over their own 
hearts, earnestly desirous of knowing and of being diligent 
in the use of the means that God has appointed in his 
word, in order to salvation. Many very stupid, senseless 
sinners, and persons of a vain mind, have been greatly 
awakened. 

There is a strange alteration almost all over New Eng- 
land amongst young people: by a powerful invisible in- 
fluence on their minds, they have been brought to forsake, 
in a general way, as it were at once, those things of which 
they were extremely fond, and in which they seemed to 
place the happiness of their lives, and which nothing before 
could induce them to forsake; as their frolicking, vain 
company-keeping, night-walking, their mirth and Jollity, 
their impure language, and lewd songs. In vain did 
ministers preach against those things before, in vain were 
laws made to restrain them, and in vain was all the vigi- 
lance of magistrates and civil officers ; but now they have 
almost every where dropt them as it were of themselves, 
And there is great alteration amongst old and young as to 
drinking, tavern-haunting, profane speaking, and extra- 
vagance in apparel. Many notoriously vicious persons 
have been reformed, and become externally quite new 
creatures. Some that are wealthy, and of a fashionable, 
gay education; some great beaus and fine ladies, that 
seemed to have their minds swallowed up with nothing 
but the vain shows and pleasures of the world, have been 
wonderfully altered, have relinquished these vanities, and 
are become serious, mortified, and humble in their con- 
versation. It is astonishing to see the alteration there is 
in some towns, where before there was but little appear- 
ance of religion, or any thing but vice and vanity. And 
now they are transformed into another sort of people ; 
their former vain, worldly, and vicious conversation and 
dispositions seem to be forsaken, and they are, as it were, 
gone over to anew world. Their thoughts, their talk, and 
their concern, affections, and inquiries are now about the 
favour of God, an interest in Christ, a renewed sanctified 
heart, and _a spiritual blessedness, acceptance, and happi- 
ness in a future world. 

Now, through the greatest part of New England, the 
holy Bible is in much greater esteem and use than before. 
The great things contained in it are much more regarded, 
as things of the greatest consequence, and are much more 
the subjects of meditation and conversation: and other 
books of piety that have long been of established reputa- 
tion, as the most excellent, and most tending to promote 
true godliness, have been abundantly more in use. The 
Lord’s day is more religiously and strictly observed. 
And much has been lately done at making up differences, 
confessing faults one to another, and making restitution : 
probably more within two years, than was done in thirty 
years before. It has been undoubtedly so in many places. 
And surprising has been the power of this spirit, in many 
instances, to destroy old grudges, to make up long-con- 
tinued breaches, and to bring those who seemed to be in 
a confirmed irreconcilable alienation, to embrace each 
other ina sincere and entire amity. Great numbers under 
this influence have been brought to a deep sense of their 
own sinfulness and vileness ; the sinfulness of their lives, 
the heinousness of their disregard of the authority of the 
great God, and of their living in contempt of a Saviour. 
They have lamented their former negligence of their souls, 
and their neglecting and losing precious time. The sing 
of their life have been extraordinarily set hefore them ; and 
they have had a great sense of their hardness of heart, 
their enmity against that which is good, and proneness to 
all evil ; and also of the worthlessness of their own religious 
performances, how unworthy of God’s regard were their 
prayers, praises, and all that they did in religion. It has 
been a common thing, that persons have had such a sense 
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of their own sinfulness, that they have thought themselves 
to be the worst of all, and that none ever was so vile as 
they. And many seem to have been greatly convinced 
that they were utterly unworthy of any mercy at the hands 
of God, however miserable they were, and though they 
stood in extreme necessity of mercy; and that they de- 
served nothing but eternal burnings. They have been 
sensible that God would be altogether just and righteous 
in inflicting endless damnation upon them, at the same 
time that they have had an exceedingly affecting sense of 
the dreadfulness of such endless torments, and apprehend- 
ed themselves to be greatly in danger of it. And many 
have been deeply affected with a sense of their own igno- 
rance and blindness, and exceeding helplessness, and so of 
their extreme need of the divine pity and help. 
Multitudes in New England have lately been brought 


to a new and great conviction of the truth and certainty of | 


the things of the zospel ; to a firm persuasion that Christ 
Jesus is the Son of God, and the great and only Saviour 
of the world; and that the great doctrines of the gospel 
touching reconciliation by his blood, and acceptance m 
his righteousness, and eternal life and salvation through 
him, are matters of undoubted truth. They have had a 
most affecting sense of the excellency and sufficiency of 
this Saviour, and the glorious wisdom and grace of God 
shining in this way of salvation ; and of the wonders of 
Christ’s dying love, and the sincerity of Christ in the in- 
vitations of the gospel. They have experienced a conse- 
quent affiance and sweet rest of soul in Christ, as a glorious 
Saviour, a strong rock and high tower; accompanied with 
an admiring and exalted apprehension of the glory of the 
divine perfections, God’s majesty, holiness, sovereign 
grace, &c.—with a sensible, strong, and sweet love to God, 
and delight in him, far surpassing all temporal delights, 
or earthly pleasures; and a rest of soul in Fenn) as a por- 
tion and the fountain of all good. And this has been 
attended with an abhorrence of sin, and self-loathing for it, 
and earnest longings of soul after more holiness and con- 
formity to God, with a sense of the great need of God’s 
help in order to holiness of life; together they have had a 
most dear love to all that are supposed to be the children 
of God, and a love to mankind in general, and a most 
sensible and tender compassion for the souls of sinners, 
and earnest desires of the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom in the world. And these things have appeared with 
an abiding concern to live a holy life, and great complaints 
of remaining corruption, and a longing to be more free 
from the body of sin and death. And not only do these 
effects appear in new converts, but great numbers of those 
who were formerly esteemed the most sober and pious 
people, have, under the influence of this work, been great- 
ly quickened, and their hearts renewed with greater degrees 
of light, renewed repentance and humiliation, and more 
lively exercises of faith, love, and joy in the Lord. Many 
have been remarkably engaged to watch, and strive, and 
fight against sin ; to cast out every idol, sell all for Christ, 
give up themselves entirely to God, and make a sacrifice 
of every worldly and carnal thing to the welfare and pros- 
perity of their souls. And there has of late appeared in 
some places an unusual disposition to bind themselves to 
it in a solemn covenant with God. And now, instead of 
meetings at taverns and drinking-houses, and of young 
people in frolics and vain company, the country is full of 
meetings of all sorts and ages of persons—young and old, 
men, women, and little children—to read and pray, and sing 
praises, and to converse of the things of God and another 
world. In very many places the main of the conversation 
in all companies turns on religion, and things ofa spiritual 
nature. Instead of vain mirth among young people, there 
is now either mourning under a sense of the guilt of sin, 
or holy rejoicing in Christ Jesus: and, instead of their 
lewd songs, there are now to be heard from them songs of 
praise to God, and the Lamb that was slain to redeem 
them by his blood. And there has been this alteration 
abiding on multitudes all over the land, for a year and a 
half, without any appearance of a disposition to return to 
former vice and vanity. 

And, under the influences of this work, there have been 
many of the remains of those wretched people and dregs 
of mankind, the poor Indians, that seemed to be next to a 
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state of brutality, and with whom, till now, it seemed to be 
to little more purpose to use endeavours for their instruc- 
tion and awakening, than with the beasts. Their minds 
have now been strangely opened to receive instruction, and 
been deeply affected with the concerns of their precious 
souls; they have reformed their lives, and forsaken their 
former stupid, barbarous, and brutish way of living; and 
particularly that sin to which they have been so exceeding- 
ly addicted, their drunkenness. Many of them to appear- 
ance brought truly and greatly to delight in the things of 
God, and to have their souls very much engaged and en- 
tertamed with the great things of the gospel. And many 
of the poor negroes also have been in like manner wrought 
upon and changed. Very many little children have been 
remarkably enlightened, and their hearts wonderfully af- 
fected and enlarged, and their mouths opened, expressing 
themselves in a manner far beyond their years, and to the 
just astonishment of those who have heard them. Some 
of them for many months, have been greatly and delight- 
fully affected with the glory of divine things, and the ex- 
cellency and love of the Redeemer, with their hearts 
greatly filled with love to and joy im him; and they have 
continued to be serious and pious in their behaviour. 

The divine power of this work has marvellously appear- 
ed in some instances I have been acquainted with; in sup- 
porting and fortifying the heart under great trials, such as 
the death of children, and extreme pain of body; and in 
wonderfully maintaining the serenity, calmness, and joy of 
the soul, in an immoyeable rest in God, and sweet resigna- 
tion to him. And some under the blessed influences of 
this work have, in a calm, bright, and joyful frame of mind, 
been carried through the valley of the shadow of death. 

And now let us consider : Is it not strange that in a 
christian country, and such a land of light as this is, there 
are many at a loss to conclude whose work this is, whether 
the work of God or the work of the devil? Is it not a 
shame to New Englund that such a work should be much 
doubted of here? Need we look over the histories of all 
past times, to see if there be not some circumstances and 
external appearances that attend this work, which have 
been formerly found amongst enthusiasts? Whether the 
Montanists had not great transports of joy, and whether 
the French prophets had not agitations of body! Blessed 
be God! he does not put us to the toil of such inquiries. 
We need not say, Who shall ascend into heaven, to bring 
us down something whereby to judge of this work? Nor 
does God send us beyond the seas; nor into past ages, to 
obtain a rule that shall determine and satisfy us: but we 
have a rule near at hand, a sacred book that God himself 
has put into our hands, with clear and infallible marks, 
sufficient to resolve us in things of this nature; which 
book I think we must reject, not only in some particular 
passages, but in the substance of it, if we reject such a 
work as has now been described, as not being the work of 
God. The whole tenor of the gospel proves it; all the 
notion of religion that the Scripture gives us confirms it. 

I suppose there is scarcely a minister in this land, but 
from Sabbath to Sabbath is used to pray that God would 
pour out his Spirit, and work a reformation and revival of 
religion in the country, and turn us from our temperance, 
profaneness, uncleanness, wordliness, and other sins ; and 
we have kept from year to year, days of public fasting and 

rayer to God, to acknowledge our backslidings, and 
humble ourselves for our sins, and to seek of God _for- 
giveness and reformation : and now when so great and ex- 
tensive a reformation is so suddenly and wonderfully ac- 
complished, in those very things that we have sought to 
God for, shall we not acknowledge it ? or, do it with great 
coldness, caution, and reserve, and scarcely take any notice 
of it in our public prayers and praises, or mention it but 
slightly and cursorily, and in such a manner as carries an 
appearance as though we would contrive to say as little of 
it as ever we could, and were glad to pass from it? And 
that because the work is attended with a mixture of error, 
imprudences, darkness, and sin; because some persons are 
carried away with impressions, and are indiscreet, and too 
censorious with their zeal; and because there are high 
transports of religious affections ; and some effects on their 
bodies of which we do not understand the reason. 
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SECT. V. 
The nature of the work in a particular instance. 


1 wave been particularly acquainted with many persons 
who have been the subjects of the high and extraordinary 
transports of the present day. But in the highest transports 
JT have been acquainted with, and where the affections of 
admiration, love, and joy, so far as another could judge, 
have been raised to the highest pitch, the following things 
have been united, viz. A very frequent dwelling for some 
considerable time together, in views of the glory of the di- 
vine perfections and Christ’s excellencies ; so that the soul 
has been as it were perfectly overwhelmed, and swallowed 
up with light and love, a sweet solace, anda rest and joy of 
soul altogether unspeakable. The person has more than 
once continued for five or six hours together, without in- 
terruption, in a clear and lively view or sense of the in- 
finite beauty and amiableness of Christ’s person, and the 
heavenly sweetness of his transcendent love. So that (to 
use the person’s own expressions) the soul remained in a 
kind of heavenly elysium, and did as it were swim in the 
rays of Christ’s love, like a little mote swimming in the 
beams of the sun that come in at a window. The heart was 
swallowed up in a kind of glow of Christ’s love coming 
down as a constant stream of sweet light, at the same time 
the soul all flowing out in love to him; so that there 
seemed to be a constant flowing and reflowing from heart 
to heart. The soul dwelt on high, was lost in God, and 
seemed almost to leave the body. The mind dwelt ina 
pure delight that fed and satisfied it; enjoying pleasure 
without the least sting, or any interruption. And, (so far 
as the judgment and word of a person of discretion may 
be taken, speaking upon the most deliberate consideration,) 
what was enjoyed in a single minute of the whole space, 
which was many hours, was worth more than all the out- 
ward comfort and pleasure of the whole life put together ; 
and this without being in any trance, or at all deprived of the 
exercise of the bodily senses. And this heavenly delight has 
been enjoyed for years together; though not frequently so 
long together to such a height. Extraordinary views of 
divine things, and the religious affections, were frequently 
attended with very great effects on the body. Nature often 
sunk under the weight of divine discoveries, and the strength 
of the body was taken away. The person was deprived of 
all ability to stand or speak. Sometimes the hands were 
clinched, and the flesh cold, but the senses remaining. 
Animal nature was often in a great emotion and agitation, 
and the soul so overcome with admiration, and a kind of 
omnipotent joy, as to cause the person, unavoidably, to 
leap with all the might, with joy and mighty exultation. 
The soul at the same time was so strongly drawn towards 
God and Christ in heaven, that it seemed to the person as 
though soul and body would, as it were of themselves, of 
necessity mount up, leave the earth, and ascend thither. 

These effects on the body were not owing to the influ- 
ence of example, but began about seven years ago, when 
there was no such enthusiastical season as many account 
this, but it was a very dead time through the land. They 
arose from no distemper catched from Mr. Whitefield, or 
Mr. Tennant, because they began before either of them 
came into the country.—Near three years ago, they greatly 
increased, upon an extraordinary self-dedication, renun- 
ciation of the world, and resignation of all to God ; which 
were made in a great view of God’s excellency, in high 
exercise of love to him, and rest and joy in him. Since 
that time they have been very frequent ; and began in a yet 
higher degree, and greater frequency, about a year and a 
half ago, upon another new resignation of all to God, with 
a yet greater fervency and delight of soul; the body often 
fainting with the love of Christ.—These effects appeared in 
a higher degree still, the last winter, upon another resigna- 
tion to and acceptance of God, as the only portion and hap- 
piness of the soul, wherein the whole world, with the dear- 
est enjoyments in it, were renounced as dirt and dung. 
All that is pleasant and glorious, and all that is terrible in 
this world, seemed perfectly to vanish into nothing, and 
nothing to be left but God, in whom the soul was perfectly 
swallowed up, as in an infinite ocean of blessedness,— 
Since this time there have often been great agitations of 
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body, and an unavoidable leaping for joy ; and the soul as 
it were dwelling, almost without interruption, in a kind of 
paradise; and very often, in high transports, disposed to 
speak to others concerning the great and glorious things of 
God, and Christ, and the eternal world, im a most earnest 
manner, and with a loud voice, so that it is next to impos- 
sible to avoid it. These effects on the body did not arise 
from any bodily distemper or weakness, because the great- 
est of all have been in a good state of health. 

This great rejoicing has been with trembling, z. e. attend- 
ed with a deep and lively sense of the greatness and ma- 
jesty of God, and the person’s own exceeding littleness 
and vileness. Spiritual joys in this person never were at- 
tended with the least appearance of laughter, or lightness, 
either of countenance or manner of speaking; but witha 
peculiar abhorrence of such appearances in spiritual rejoic- 
ings. These high transports, when past, have had abiding 
effects in the increase of sweetness, rest, and humility 
which they have left upon the soul; and a new engaged- 
ness of heart to live to God’s honour, and watch and fight 
against sin. And these things took place not in the giddy 
age of youth, nor in a new convert, or unexperienced 
Christian, but in one that was converted above twenty- 
seven years ago; and neither converted nor educated in 
that enthusiastic town of Northampton, (as some may be 
ready to call it,) but in a town and family which none, 
that I know of, suspected of enthusiasm. And these effects 
were found in a Christian that has been long, in an un- 
common manner, growing in grace, and rising, by very 
sensible degrees, to higher love to God, weanedness from 
the world, mastery over sin and temptation, through great 
trials and conflicts, long-continued strugglings and fight- 
ing with sin, earnest and constant prayer and labour in re- 
ligion, and engagedness of mind in the use of all means, 
attended with a great exactness of hfe.—Which growth 
has been attended, not only with a great increase of reli- 
gious affections, but with a wonderful alteration of out- 
ward behaviour, in many things, visible to those who are 
most intimately acquainted, so as lately to have become as 
it were a new person; and particularly in living so much 
more above the world, and in a greater degree of stedfast- 
ness and strength in the way of duty and self-denial, main- 
taining the christian conflict against temptations, and con- 
quering from time to time under great trials ; persisting in 
an unmoved, untouched calm and rest, under the changes 
and accidents of time. The person had formerly, in lower 
degrees of grace, been subject to unsteadiness, and many 
ups and downs, in the frame of mind, being under great 
disadvantages, through a vaporous habit of body, and often 
subject to melancholy, and at times almost over-borne with * 
it, 1t having been so even from early youth ; but strength of 
grace and divine light has of a long time wholly conquer- 
ed these disadvantages, and carried the mind, in a constant 
manner, quite above all such effects—Since that resigna- 
tion spoken of before, made near three years ago, every 
thing of that nature seems to be overcome and crushed by 
the power of faith and trust in God, and resignation to 
him ; the person has remained in a constant uninterrupted 
rest, humble joy in God, and assurance of his favour, with- 
out one hour’s melancholy or darkness, from that day to 
this; vapours have had great effects on the body, such as 
they used to have before, but the soul has been always out 
of their reach. And this stedfastness and constancy has 
remained through great outward changes and trials ; such 
as times of the most extreme pain, and apparent hazard of 
immediate death. 

These transporting views and rapturous affections are 
not attended with any enthusiastic disposition to follow 
impulses, or any supposed prophetical revelations ; nor have 
they been observed to be attended with any appearance of 
spiritual pride, but very much of a contrary disposition, an 
increase of humility and meekness, and a disposition in 
honour to prefer others. And it is worthy to be remarked, 
that when these discoveries and holy affections were evi- 
dently at the greatest height—which began early in the 
morning of the holy Sabbath, and lasted for days together, 
melting all down in the deepest humility and poverty of 
Spirit, reverence and resignation, and the sweetest meek- 
ness, and universal benevolence—these two things were 
felt in a remarkable manner, viz. First, a peculiar aversion 
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to judging other professing Christians of good standing in 
the visible church, with respect to their conversion or de- 
grees of grace ; or at all intermeddling with that matter, so 
much as to determine against and condemn others in the 
thoughts of the heart. Such want of candour appeared hate- 
ful, as not agreeing with that lamb-like humility, meek- 
ness, gentleness, and charity, which the soul then, above 
other times, saw to be beautiful. The disposition then felt 
was, on the contrary, to prefer others to self, and to hope 
that they saw more of God and loved him better ; though 
before, under smaller discoveries, and feebler exercises of 
divine affection, there had been a disposition to censure and 
condemn others. Secondly, another thing that was felt at 
that time, was a very great sense of the importance of moral 
social duties, and how great a part of religion lay in them. 
There was such a new sense and conviction of this, be- 
yond what had been before, that it seemed to be as it were 
a clear discovery then made to the soul. But, in general, 
there has been a very great increase of a sense of these two 
things, as divine views and divine love have increased. 

The things already mentioned have been attended also 
with the following things, viz. An extraordinary sense of 
the awful majesty, greatness, and holiness of God, so as 
sometimes to overwhelm soul and body; a sense of the 
piercing all-seeing eye of God, so as sometimes to take away 
the bodily strength; and an extraordinary view of the infinite 
terribleness of the wrath of God; together with a sense of 
the ineffable misery of sinners who are exposed to this 
wrath. Sometimes the exceeding pollution of the person’s 
own heart, as a sink of all manner of abomination, and the 
dreadfulness of an eternal hell of God’s wrath, opened to 
view both together. There was a clear view of a desert of 
that misery, and that by the pollution of the best duties ; 
yea, only by the irreverence, and want of humility, that at- 
tended once speaking of the holy name of God, when done 
in the best manner that ever it was done. The strength 
of the body was very often taken away with a deep mourn- 
ing for sin, as committed against so holy and good a God ; 
sometimes with an affecting sense of actual sin, some- 
times especially indwelling sin, and sometimes the con- 
sideration of the sin of the heart as appearing in a parti- 
cular thing, as for instance, in that there was no greater 
forwardness and readiness to self-denial for God and 
Christ, who had so denied himself forus. Yea, sometimes 
the consideration of sin that was in only speaking one 
word concerning the infinitely great and holy God, has 
been so affecting as to overcome the strength of nature. 
There has been a very great sense of the certain truth of 
the great things revealed in the gospel ; an overwhelming 
sense of the glory of the work of redemption, and the 
way of salvation by Jesus Christ; of the glorious har- 
mony of the divine attributes appearing therein, as that 
wherein mercy and truth are met together, and righteous- 
ness and peace have kissed each other. <A sight of the 
fulness and glorious sufficiency of Christ, has been so af- 
fecting as to overcome the body. A constant immovable 
trust in God through Christ, with a great sense of his 
strength and faithfulness, the sureness of his covenant and 
the immutability of his promises, made the everlasting 
mountains and perpetual hills to appear as mere shadows 
to these things. 

Sometimes the sufficiency and faithfulness of God, as 
the covenant God of his people, appeared in these words, 
I AM THAT I AM, in so affecting a manner as to 
overcome the body. A sense of the glorious, unsearch- 
able, unerring wisdom of God in his works, both of crea- 
tion and providence, was such as to swallow up the soul, 
and overcome the strength of the body. There was a 
sweet rejoicing of soul at the thoughts of God being in- 
finitely and unchangeably happy, and an exulting glad- 
ness of heart that God is self-sufficient, and infinitely 
above all dependence, and reigns over all, and does his will 
with absolute and uncontrollable power and sovereignty. 
A sense of the glory of the Holy Spirit, as the great Com- 
forter, was such as to overwhelm both soul and body ; 
only mentioning the word the Comrorrer, has imme- 
diately taken away all strength ; that, word, as the person 
expressed it, seemed great enough to fill heaven and earth. 
There was a most vehement and passionate desire of the 
honour and glory of God’s name; a sensible, clear, and 
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constant preference of it, not only to the person’s own 
temporal interest, but to his spiritual comfort in this world. 
There was a willingness to suffer the hidings of God’s face, 
and to live and die in darkness and horror, if God’s honour 
should require it, and to have no other reward for it but 
that God’s name should be glorified, although so much of 
the sweetness of the light of God’s countenance had been 
experienced. A great lamenting of ingratitude and the 
defect of love to God, took away bodily strength; and 
there were very often vehement longings and faintings after 
more love to Christ, and greater conformity to him ; espe- 
cially longing after these two things, viz. to be more per- 
fect in humility and adoration. The flesh and heart seem 
often to cry out for lying low before God, and adoring 
him with greater love and humility. The thoughts of the 
perfect humility with which the saints in heaven worship 
God, and fall down before his throne, have often over- 
come the body, and set it into a great agitation. The per- 
son felt a great delight in singing praises to God and Jesus 
Christ, and longing that this present life may be, as it 
were, one Gonmied song of praise to God. ere was a 
longing, as the person expressed it, to sit and sing this life 
away; and an overcoming pleasure in the thoughts of 
spending an eternity in that exercise. Together with 
living by faith to a great degree, there was a constant and 
extraordinary distrust of our own strength and wisdom; a 
reat dependence on God for his help in order to the per- 
ormance of any thing to God’s acceptance, and being re- 
strained from the most horrid sins. 

A sense of the black ingratitude of true saints, as to 
coldness and deadness in religion, and their setting their- 
hearts on the things of this world, has overcome the 
bodily frame. There was an experience of great longing 
that all the children of God might be lively in religion, 
fervent in their love, and active in the service of God; 
and, when there have been appearances of it in others, re- 
joicing so in beholding the pleasant sight, that the joy of 
soul has been too great for the body.—The person took 
pleasure in the thoughts of watching and striving against 
sin, fighting through the way to heaven, and filling up this 
life with hard labour, and bearing the cross for Christ, as 
an opportunity to give God honour; not desiring to rest 
from labours till arrived in heaven, but abhorring the 
thoughts of it, and seeming astonished that God’s own 
children should be backward to strive and deny them- 
selves for God. There were earnest longings that all 
God’s people might be clothed with humility and meek- 
ness, like the Lamb of God, and feel nothing in their 
hearts but love and compassion to all mankind ; and great 
grief when any thing to the contrary appeared in any of 
the children of God, as bitterness, fierceness of zeal, cen- 
soriousness, or reflecting uncharitably on others, or dis- 
puting with any appearance of heat of spirit: a deep 
concern for the good of others’ souls ; a melting compas- 
sion to those that looked on themselves as in a state of 
nature, and to saints under darkness, so as to cause the 
body to faint. There was found an universal benevolence 
to mankind, with a longing as it were to embrace the 
whole world in the arms of pity and love; and ideas of 
suffering from enemies the utmost conceivable rage and 
cruelty, with a disposition felt to fervent love and pity in 
such a case, so far as it could be realized in thought. 
Sometimes a disposition was felt to a life given up to 
mourning alone in a wilderness over a lost and miserable 
world ; compassion towards them being often to that de- 
gree, that would allow of no support or rest, but in going 
to God, and pouring out the soul in prayer for them. 
Earnest desires were felt that the work of God, now in the 
land, may be carried on, and that with greater purity, and 
freedom from all bitter zeal, censoriousness, spiritual pride, 
hot disputes, &c. and a vehement and constant desire for 
the setting up of Christ’s kingdom through the earth, as a 
kingdom of holiness purity, love, peace, and happiness to 
mankind. ' 

The soul often entertained, with unspeakable delight, 
the thoughts of heaven, as a world of love ; where love 
shall be the saints’ eternal food, where they shall dw. ll 
in the light, and swim in an ocean of love, and where the 
very air and breath will be nothing but love; love to the 
people of God, or God’s true saints, as having the image 
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of Christ, and as those who will in a very little time shine 
in his perfect image. The strength was very often taken 
away with longings that others might love God more, and 
serve God better, and have more of his comfortable pre- 
sence, than the person that was the subject of these long- 
ings; desiring to follow the whole world to heaven, or 
that every one should go before, and be higher in grace 
and happiness, not by this person’s diminution, but by 
others’ increase. This experience included a delight in 
conversing on religious subjects, and in seeing Christians 
together, talking of the most spiritual and heavenly things 
in religion, in a lively and feeling manner ; and very fre- 
quently the person was overcome with the pleasure of 
such conversation. A great sense was often expressed, of 
the importance of the duty of charity to the poor, and how 
much the generality of Christians come short in the prac- 
tice of it. There was also a great sense of the need minis- 
ters have of much of the Spirit of God, at this day’ espe- 
cially ; and there were most earnest longings and wrestlings 
with God for them, so as to take away the bodily strength. 
It also included the greatest, fullest, longest continued, and 
most constant assurance of the favour of God and of a 
title to future glory, that ever I saw any appearance of in 
any person, enjoying, especially of late, (to use the person’s 
own expression,) the riches of full assurance. Formerly 
there was a longing to die with something of impatience ; 
but lately, since that resignation forementioned, about 
three years ago, an uninterrupted entire resignation to God 
with respect to life or death, sickness or health, ease or 
pain, which has remained unchanged and unshaken, when 
actually under extreme and violent pains, and in times of 
threatenings of immediate death. But notwithstanding 
this patience and submission, the thoughts of death and 
the day of judgment are always exceeding sweet to the 
soul. This resignation is also attended with a constant 
resignation of the lives of dearest earthly friends, and 
sometimes when some of their lives have been imminently 
threatened ; the person often expressing the sweetness of 
the liberty of having wholly left the world, and renounced 
all for God, and having nothing but God, in whom is an 
infinite fulness. These things have been attended with a 
constant sweet peace and calm, and serenity of soul, with- 
out any cloud to interrupt it; a continual rejoicing in all 
the works of God’s hands, the works of nature, and God’s 
daily works of providence, all appearing with a sweet 
smile upon them; a wonderful access to God by prayer, 
as it were seeing him, and immediately conversing with 
him, as much oftentimes (to use the person’s own expres- 
sions) as if Christ were here on earth, sitting on a visible 
throne, to be approached to and conversed with. 

There have been frequent, plain, sensible, and immediate 
answers of prayer, all tears wiped away, all former troubles 
and sorrows of life forgotten, and all sorrow and sighing 
fled away—excepting grief for past sins, and for remaining 
corruption, and that Christ is loved no more, and that God 
is no more honoured in the world; and a compassionate 
grief towards fellow-creatures—a daily sensible doing and 
suffermg every thing for God, for a long time past, eating, 
working, sleeping, and bearing pain and trouble for God, 
and doing all as the service of love, with a continual unin- 
terrupted cheerfulness, peace, and joy. Oh how good, said 
the person once, is it to work for God in the day-time, and 
at night to lie down under his smiles! High experiences 
and religious affections in this person have not been 
attended with any disposition at all to neglect the necessary 
business of a secular calling, to spend the time in reading 
and prayer, and other exercises of devotion ; but worldly 
business has been attended with great alacrity, as part of 
the service of God: the person declaring that, it being 
done thus, it was found to be as good as prayer. These 
things have been accompanied with exceeding concern and 
zeal for moral duties, and that all professors may with 
them adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour; and an 
uncommon care to perform relative and sorix| duties, and 
a noted eminence in them; a great inoffensiveness of life 
and conversation in the sight of others ; a great meekness, 
gentleness, and benevolence of spirit and behaviour; and 
a great alteration in those things that formerly used to be 
the person’s failings ; seeming to be much overcome and 
swallowed up by the late great increase of grace, to the 
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observation of those who are most conversant and most 
intimately acquainted. : ; 

In times of the brightest light and highest flights of love 
and joy, there was found no disposition to the opinion of 
being now perfectly free from sin, (according to the notion 
of the Wesleys and their followers, and some other high 
pretenders to spirituality in these days,) but exceedingly 
the contrary. At such times especially, it was seen how 
loathsome and polluted the soul is; soul and body, and 
every act and word, appearing like rottenness and corrup- 
tion in that pure and holy light of God’s glory. The person 
did not alight instruction or means of grace any more for 
having had great discoveries ; on the contrary, never was 
more sensible of the need of instruction than now. And 
one thing more may be added, viz. That these things have 
been attended with a particular dislike of placing religion 
much in dress, and spending much zeal about those things 
that in themselves are matters of indifference, or an affect- 
ing to show humility and devotion by a mean habit, or a 
demure and melancholy countenance, or any thing singular 
and superstitious. = 


SECT. VI. 
This work is very glorious. 


Now if such things are enthusiasm, and the fruits of a 
distempered brain, let my brain be evermore possessed of 
that happy distemper! If this be distraction, I pray God 
that the world of mankind may be all seized with this 
benign, meek, beneficent, beatifical, glorious distraction ! 
If agitations of body were found in the French. prophets, 
and ten thousand prophets more, it is little to their purpose 
who bring it as an objection against such a work as this, 
unless their purpose be to disprove the whole of the chris- 
tian religion. e great affections and high transports, 
that others have lately been under, are in general of the 
same kind with those in the instance that has been given, 
though not to so high a degree, and many of them not so 
pure and unmixed, and so well regulated. I have had 
opportunity to observe many instances here and elsewhere; 
and though there are some instances of great affections in 
which there has been a great mixture of nature with grace, 
and, in some, a sad degenerating of religious affections ; 
yet there is that uniformity observable, which makes it 
easy to be seen, that in general it is the same spirit from 
whence the workin all parts of the land has originated. 
And what notions have they of religion, that reject what 
has been described, as not true religion! What shall we 
find to answer those expressions in Scripture, “ The peace 
of God that passeth all understanding ; rejoicing with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory, in believing in and loving 
an unseen Saviour ;—All joy and peace in believing; God’s 
shining into our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ; With 
open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
and being changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord ;—Having the 
love of God shed abroad in our hearts, by the Holy Ghost 
given to us ;—Having the Spirit of God and of glory rest 
upon us ;—A being called out of darkness into marvellous 
light ; and having the day-star arise in our hearts :”—I say, 
if those things which have been mentioned, do not answer 
these expressions, what else can we find out that does 
answer them? Those that do not think such things as 
these to be the fruits of the true Spirit, would do well to 
consider what kind of spirit they are waiting and praying 
for, and what sort of fruits they expect he should produce 
when he comes. I suppose it will generally be allowed, 
that there is such a thing as a glorious outpouring of the 
Spirit of God to be expected, to introduce very joyful and 
glorious times upon religious accounts ; times ‘wherein 
holy love and joy will be raised to a great height in true 
Christians: but, if those things be rejected, what is left 
that we can find wherewith to patch up a notion, or form 
an idea, of the high, blessed, joyful religion of these times ? 
What is there sweet, excellent, and joyful, of a religious 
nature, that is entirely of a different nature from these 
things ? 
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Those who are waiting for the fruits, in order to deter- 
mine whether this be the work of God or no, would do well 
to consider, what they are waiting for; whether it be not to 
have this wonderful religious influence subside, and then 
to see how they will behave themselves? That is, to have 
grace subside, and the actings of it in a great measure to 
cease, and to have persons grow cold and dead; and then 

_ to see whether, after that, they will behave themselves with 
that exactness and brightness of conversation, that is to be 
expected of lively Christians, or those that are in the 
vigorous exercises of grace. There are many that will not 
be satisfied with any exactness or laboriousness in religion 
now, while persons have their minds much moved, and 
their affections are high; for they lay it to their flash of 
affection, and heat of zeal, as they call it; they are wait- 
ing to see whether they will carry themselves as well when 
these affections are over; that is, they are waiting to have 
persons sicken and lose their strength, that they may see 
whether they will then behave themselves like healthy 
strong men. I would desire that they would also con- 
sider, whether they be not waiting for more than is reason- 
ably to be expected, supposing this to be really a great 
work of God, and much more than has been found in 
former great outpourings of the Spirit of God, that have 
been universally acknowledged in the christian church ? 
Do not they expect fewer instances of apostacy and evi- 
dences of pyenceey in professors, than were after that 
great outpouring of the Spirit in the apostles’ days, or that 
which was in the time of the reformation? And do not 
they stand prepared to make a mighty argument of it 
against this work, if there should be ha/f'so many? And, 
they would do well to consider how dong they will wait to 
see the good fruit of this work, before they will determine 
in favour of it. Is not their waiting unlimited? The 
visible fruit that is to be expected of a pouring out of the 
Spirit of God on a country, is a visible reformation in that 
country. What reformation has lately been brought to 
pass in New England, by this work, has been before ob- 
served. And has it not continued long enough already, to 
give reasonable satisfaction? If God cannot work on the 
hearts of a people after such a manner, as reasonably to 
expect it should be acknowledged in a year and a half, or 
two years’ time; yet surely it is unreasonable that our ex- 
pectations and demands should be unlimited, and our 
waiting without any bounds. 

As there is the clearest. evidence, from what has been 
observed, that this is the work of God; so it is evident 
that it is a very great and wonderful and exceeding glori- 
ous work.—This is certain, that it is a great and wonderful 
event, a strange revolution, an unexpected, surprising 
overturning of things, suddenly brought to pass; such as 
never has been seen in New England, and scarce ever has 
been heard of in any land. Who that saw the state of 
things in New we a few years ago, would have 
thought that in so short a time there would be such a 
change? This is undoubtedly either a very great work of 
God, or a great work of the devil, as to the main substance 
of it. For though, undoubtedly, God and the devil may 
work together at the same time, and in the same land; 
and Satan will do his utmost endeavour to intrude, and, 
by intermingling his work, to darken and hinder God’s 
work ; yet God and the devil do not work together in 
producing the same event, and in effecting the same 
change in the hearts and lives of men. But it is apparent 
that as to some things wherein the main substance of this 
work consists, there is a likeness and agreement every 
where: now this is either a wonderful work of God, ora 
mighty work of the devil: and so is either a most happy 
event, greatly to be admired and rejoiced in, or a most 
awful calamity. Therefore, if what has been said before 
be sufficient to determine it to be, as to the main, the work 
of God, then it must be acknowledged to be a very won- 
derful and glorious work of God. 

Such a work is, in its nature and kind, the most glorious 
of any work of God whatsoever, and is always so spoken of 
in Scripture. It is the work of redemption (the great end 
of all the other works of God, and of which the work of cre- 
ation was but a shadow) in the event, success, and end of 
it: it is the work of new creation, which is infinitely more 
glorious than the old. I am bold to say, that the work of 
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God in the conversion of one soul, considered together with 
the source, foundation, and purchase of it, and also the 
benefit, end, and eternal issue of it, isa more glorious work 
of God than the creation of the whole material universe. 
It is the most glorious of God’s works, as it above all 
others manifests the glory of God ; it is spoken of in Scrip- 
ture, as that which shows the excceding greatness of God’s 
power, and the glory and riches of divine grace, and wherein 
Christ has the most glorious triumph over his enemies, and 
wherein God is mightily exalted. And it is a work above 
all others glorious, as it concerns the happiness of man- 
kind; more happiness, and a greater benefit to man, is 
the fruit of each single drop cf such a shower, than all the 
temporal good of the most happy revolution, or all that a 
people could gain by the conquest of the world. 

This work is very glorious both in its nature, and in its 
degree and circumstances. It will appear very glorious, if 
we consider the unworthiness of the people who are the 
subjects of it; what obligations God has laid us under by 
the special privileges we have enjoyed for our souls’ good, 
and the great things God did for us at our first settlement 
in the land; how he has followed us with his goodness te 
this day, and how we have abused his goodness; how 
long we have been revolting more and more, (as all con- 
fess,) and how very corrupt we were become at last; in 
how great a degree we had forsaken the fountain of living 
waters ; how obstinate we have been under all manner of 
means that God has used to reclaim us; how often we 
have mocked God with hypocritical pretences of humili- 
ation, as in our annual days of public fasting, and other 
things, while, instead of reforming, we only grew worse 
and worse; and how dead a time it was every where be- 
fore this work began. If we consider these things, we 
shall be most stupidly ungrateful, if we do not acknow- 
ledge God’s visiting us as he has done, as an instance of 
the glorious triumph of free and sovereign grace. 

The work is very glorious, if we consider the extent ot 
it; being in this respect vastly beyond any that ever was 
known in New England. There has formerly sometimes 
been a remarkable awakening and success of the means of 
grace, in some particular congregations ; and this used to 
be much noticed, and acknowledged to be glorious, though 
the towns and congregations round about continued dead : 
but now God has brought to pass a new thing, he has 
wrought a great work, which has extended from one end 
of the land to the other, besides what has been wrought 
in other British colonies in America. 

The work is very glorious in the great numbers that 
have, to appearance, been turned from sin to God, and so, 
delivered from a wretched captivity to sin and Satan, 
saved from everlasting burnings, and made heirs. of eternal 
glory. How high an honour and great a reward of their 
labours, have some eminent persons of note in the church 
of God signified that they should esteem it, if they should 
be made the instruments of the conversion and eternal 
salvation of but one soul! And no greater event than that, 
is thought worthy of great notice in heaven among the 
hosts of glorious angels, who rejoice and sing on such an 
occasion. Now, when there are many thousands of souls 
thus converted and saved, shall it be esteemed worth but 
little notice, and be mentioned with coldness and indiffer- 
ence here on earth, by those among whom such a work is 
wrought 

The work has been very glorious and wonderful in many 
circumstances and events of it, wherein God has in an un- 
common manner made his hand visible and his power 
conspicuous ; as in the extraordinary degrees of awaken- 
ing, and the suddenness of conversions in innumerable in- 
stances. How common a thing has it been for a great 

art of a congregation to be at once moved by a mighty 
invisible power ! and for six, eight, or ten souls to be con- 
verted to God (to all appearance) in an exercise, in whom 
the visible change still continues! [flow great an alteration 
has been made in some towns, yea, some populous towns, 
the change still abiding! And how many very vicious 
persons have been wrought upon, so as to become visibly 
God has also made his hand very visible, 
and his work glorious, in the multitudes of little children 
that have been wrought upon. J suppose there have been 
some hundreds of instances of this nature of late, any one 
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of which formerly would have been looked upon so re- 
markable, as to be worthy to be recorded, and published 
through the land. The work is very glorious in its influ- 
ences and effects on many who have been very ignorant 
and barbarous, as I before observed of the Endiuns and 
UT OES. j ‘ ; 
athe work is also exceeding glorious in the high attain- 
ments of Christians, in the extraordinary degrees of light, 
love, and spiritual joy, that God has bestowed upon great 
multitudes. In this respect also, the land in all parts has 
abounded with such instances, any one of which, if they 
had happened formerly, would have been ct worthy 
to be noticed by God’s people throughout the British do- 
minions. The New Jerusalem in this respect has begun to 
come down from heaven, and perhaps never were more 
of the prelibations of heaven’s glory given upon earth. _ 
There being a great many errors and sinful irregularities 
mixed with this work of God, arising from our weakness, 
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darkness, and corruption, does not hinder this work of 
God’s power and grace from being very glorious. Our 
follies and sins in some respects manifest the glory of it. 
The glory of divine power and grace is set off with the 
ereater lustre, by what appears at the same time of the 
weakness of the earthen vessel. It is God’s pleasure to 
manifest the weakness and unworthiness of the subject, at 
the same time that he displays the excellency of his power 
and the riches of his grace. And I doubt not but some of 
these things which make some of us here on earth to be 
out of humour, and to look on this work with a sour dis- 
pleased countenance, heighten the songs of the angels, 
when they praise God and the Lamb for what they see of 
the glory of God’s all-sufficiency, and the efficacy of 
Christ’s redemption. And how unreasonable is it that we 
should be backward to acknowledge the glory of what 
God has done, because the devil, and we in hearkening to 
him, have done a great deal of mischief! 
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SHOWING THE OBLIGATIONS THAT ALL ARE UNDER TO ACKNOWLEDGE, REJOICE IN, AND PROMOTE THIS WORK; AND 
THE GREAT DANGER OF THE CONTRARY. 


SECT. I- 


The danger of lying still, and keeping long silence, respect- 
ing any remarkable work of God. 


THERE are many things in the word of God, showing 
that when God remarkably appears in any great work for 
his church, and against his enemies, it is a most dangerous 
thing, and highly provoking to God, to be slow and 
backward to acknowledge and honour God in the work. 
Christ’s people are in Scripture represented as his army ; 
he is the Lord of hosts, the Captain of the host of the 
Lord, as he called himself when he appeared to Joshua, 
with a sword drawn in his hand, Joshua v. 13—15. the 
Captain of his people’s salvation: and therefore it may 
well be highly resented, if they do not resort to him when 
he orders his banner to be displayed ; or if they refuse to 
follow him when he blows the trumpet, and gloriously 
appears going forth against his enemies. God expects that 
every living soul should have his attention roused on such 
an occasion, and should most cheerfully yield to the call, 
and heedfully and diligently obey it. Isa. xviii. 3. “ All 
ye inhabitants of the world, and dwellers on the earth, see 
ye when he lifteth up an ensign on the mountains; and 
when he bloweth the trumpet, hear ye.” Especially 
should all Israel be gathered after their Captain, as we 
read they were after Hhud, when he blew the trumpet in 
mount Ephraim, when he had slain Eglon king of Moab, 
Judges iii. 27,28. How severe is the martial law in such 
a case, when any of the army refuses to obey the sound of 
the trumpet, and follow his general to the battle! God 
at such a time appears in peculiar manifestations of his 
glory ; and siscretores not to be affected and animated, and 
to lie still, and refuse to follow God, will be resented asa 
high contempt of him. Suppose a subject should stand 
by, and be a spectator of the solemnity of his prince’s 
coronation, and should appear silent and sullen, when all 
the multitude were testifying their loyalty and joy with 
loud acclamations ; how greatly would he expose himself 
to be treated as a rebel, and quickly to perish by the 
authority of the prince that he refuses to honour ! 

At a time when God manifests himself in such a great 
work for his church, there is no such thing as being 
neuters ; there is a necessity of being either for or against 
the king that then gloriously appears. When a king is 
crowned, and there are public manifestations of joy on 
that occasion, there is no such thing as standing by as an 
indifferent spectator ; all must appear as loyal subjects, and 
express their joy on that occasion, or be accounted ene- 
mies. So when God, in any great dispensation of his 
providence, remarkably sets his King on his holy hill of 


Zion, Christ in an extraordinary manner comes down 
from heaven to the earth, and appears in his visible church 
in a great work of salvation for his people. When Christ 
came down from heaven in his incarnation, and appeared 
on earth in his human presence, there was no such thing 
as being neuters, neither on his side nor against him. 
Those who sat still and said nothing, and did noi declare 
for him, and come and join with him, after he, by his 
word and works, had given sufficient evidence who he 
was, were justly looked upon as his enemies. Matt. xii. 
30. “ He that is not with me is against me; and he that 
gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad.” So it is when 
Christ comes to carry on the work of redemption in the 
application of it, as well as in its revelation and purchase. 
If a king should come into one of his provinces, which 
had been oppressed by its foes, where some of his subjects 
had fallen off to the enemy, and joined with them against 
their lawful sovereign and his loyal subjects ; I say, if the 
royal sovereign himself should come into the province, and 
should ride forth there against his enemies, and should 
call upon all who were on his side to come and gather 
themselves to him ; there would be no such thing, in such 
a case, as standing neuter. They who lay still and staid 
at a distance would undoubtedly be looked upon and 
treated as rebels. So in the day of battle, when two 
armies join, there is no such thing for any present as being 
of neither party, all must be on one side or the other ; and 
they who are not found with the conqueror in such a case, 
must expect to have his weapons turned against them, and 
to fall with the rest of his enemies. 

When God manifests himself with such glorious power 
in a work of this nature, he appears especially determined 
to put honour upon his Son, and to fulfil his oath that he 
has sworn to him, that he would make every knee to bow, 
and every tongue to confess to him. God hath had it 
much on his heart, from all eternity, to glorify his dear 
and only-begotten Son; and there are some special 
seasons that he appoints to that end, wherein he comes 
forth with omnipotent power to fulfil his promise and oath 
tohim. Now these are times of remarkable pouring out 
of his Spirit, to advance his kingdom; such isa day of 
his power, wherein his people shall be made willing, and 
he shall rule in the midst of his enemies ; these especially 
are the times wherein God declares his firm decree, that 
his Son shall reign on his holy hill of Zion. And there- 
fore those who at such a time do not kiss the Son, as he 
then manifests himself, and appears in the glory of his 
majesty and grace, expose themselves to perish from the 
way, and to be dashed in pieces with a rod of iron. 

As such is a time wherein God eminently sets his King 
on his holy hill of Zion, so it is 4 time wherein he remark- 
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ably fulfils that in Isa. xxviii. 16. “ Therefore thus saith 
the Lord God, Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation, a 
stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure foun- 
dation.” Which the two apostles Peter and Paul (1 Pet. 
il. 6—8. and Rom. ix. 33.) join with that prophecy, Isa. 
vii. 14, 15. “ And he shall be for a sanctuary ; but for a 
stone of stumbling, and for a rock of offence to both the 
houses of Israel, for a gin and for a snare to the inhahit- 
ants of Jerusalem. hand many among them shall stumble 
and fall, and be broken, and be snared, and be taken.” As 
signifying that both are fulfilled together. Yea, both are 
joined together by the prophet Isaiah himself; as you 
may see in the context of that forementioned place, Isa. 
xxvii. 16. In ver. 13. preceding, it is said, “ But the word 
of the Lord was unto them, precept upon precept, precept 
upon precept, line upon line,-line upon line, here a little 
and there a little; that they might go, and fall backward, 
and be broken, and snared, and taken.” And accordingly, 
when Christ is in a peculiar and eminent manner mani- 
fested and magnified, by a glorious work of God in his 
church, as a foundation and a sanctuary for some, he is 
remarkably a stone-of stumbling and a rock of offence, a 
gin and a snare, to others. They who continue long to 
stumble and to be offended and insnared in their minds, 
at such a great and glorious work of Christ, in God’s 
account, stumble at Christ, and are offended in him; for 
the work is that by which he makes Christ manifest, and 
shows his glory, and by which he makes the stone that the 
builders refused, to become the head of the corner. This 
shows how dangerous it is to continue always stumbling 
at such a work, for ever doubting of it, and forbearing 
fully to acknowledge it, and give God the glory of it. 
Such persons are in danger to go, and fall backward, and 
be broken, and snared, and taken, and to have Christ a 
stone of stumbling to them, that shall be an occasion of 
their ruin; while he is to others a sanctuary, and a sure 
Joundation. 

The prophet Isaiah (Isa. xxix. 14.) speaks of God’s 
proceeding to do a marvellous work and a wonder, which 
should stumble and confound the wisdom of the wise and 
prudent ; which the apostle in Acts xiii. 41. applies to the 
glorious work of salvation wrought in those days by the 
redemption of Christ, and that glorious outpouring of the 
Spirit to apply it which followed. The prophet in the 
context of that place in Isa. xxix. speaking of the same 
thing, and of the prophets and rulers and seers, those wise 
and prudent whose eyes God had closed, says to them, 
ver. 9. “ Stay yourselves and wonder.” In the original 
it is, “ Be ye slow and wonder.” [I leave it to others to 
consider whether it be not natural to interpret it thus, 
“ Wonder at this marvellous work ; let it be a strange 
thing, a great mystery that you know not what to make 
of, and that you are very slow and backward to acknow- 
ledge, long delaying to come to a determination concern- 
ing it.’ And what persons are in danger, and are thus 
slow to acknowledge God in such a work, we learn from 
the apostle in that forementioned place, Acts xi. 41. 
“ Behold, ye despisers, and wonder and perish ; for I work 
a work in your days, a work which you shall in nowise 
believe, though a man declare it unto you.” a 

The church of Christ is called upon greatly to rejoice, 
when at any time Christ remarkably appears, coming to 
his church, to carry on the work of salvation, to enlarge 
his own kingdom, and to deliver poor souls out of the pit 
wherein there is no water. Zech. ix. 9,10,11. “ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jeru- 
salem; behold, thy King cometh unto thee; he is just, 
and having salvation :—His dominion shall be from sea 
to sea.—As for thee also, by the blood of thy covenant, I 
have sent forth thy prisoners out of the pit wherein is no 
water.” Christ was pleased to give a notable typical or 
symbolical representation of such a great event as is spoken 
of in that prophecy, in his solemn entry into the literal 
Jerusalem, which was a type of the church or daughter of 
Zion ; probably intending it as a figure and prelude of 
that great actual fulfilment of this prophecy, that was to 
be after his ascension, by the pouring out of the Spirit in 
the days-of the apostles, and that more full accomplish- 
ment that should be im the latter ages of the christian 
church. We have an account, that when Christ .made 
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this his solemn entry into Jerusalem, and the whole 
multitude of the disciples were rejoicing and praising God, 
with loud voices, for all the mighty works that they had 
seen, the Pharisees from among the multitude said to 
Christ, Master, rebuke thy disciples; but we are told, 
Luke xix. 39, 40. Christ ‘answered and said unto them, 
I tell you, that if these should hold their peace, the stones 
would immediately cry out.” Signifying, that if Christ’s 
professing disciples should be unaffected on such an oc- 
casion, and should not appear openly to acknowledge and 
rejoice in the glory of God therein appearing, it would 
manifest such fearful hardness of heart that the very stones 
would condemn them. Should not this make those con- 
sider, who have held their peace so long since Christ has 
come to our Zion having salvation, and so wonderfull 
manifested his glory in this mighty work of his Spirit, and 
so many of his disciples have been rejoicing and praising 
God with loud voices? 

It must be acknowledged, that so great and wonderful 
a work of God’s Spirit, is a work wherein God’s hand is 
remarkably /ifted up, and wherein he displays his majesty, 
and shows great favour and mercy to sinners, in the glo- 
rious ope he gives them, and by which he makes 
our land to become much more a land of uprightness. 
Therefore that place, Isa. xxvi. 10, 11. shows the great 
danger of not seeing God’s hand, and acknowledging his 
glory and majesty, in such a work ; “ Let favour be showed 
to the aca yet will he not learn righteousness: In the 
land of uprightness he will deal unjustly, and will not 
behold the majesty of the Lord. Lord, when thy hand is 
lifted up, they will not see; but they shall see, and be 
ashamed for their envy at the people ; yea, the fire of thine 
enemies shall devour them.” 


SECT. II. 
The latter-day glory, is probably to begin in America. 


Ir is not unlikely that this work of God’s Spirit, so 
extraordinary and wonderful, is the dawning, or, at least, 
a prelude of that glorious work of God, so often foretold 
in Scripture, which, in the progress and issue of it, shall 
renew the world of mankind. If we consider how long 
since the things foretold as what should precede this great 
event, have been accomplished ; and how long this event 
has been expected by the church of God, and thought to 
be nigh by the most eminent men of God in the church ; 
and withal consider what the state of things now is, and 
has for a considerable time been, in the church of God, 
and the world of mankind; we cannot reasonably think 
otherwise, than that the beginning of this great work of 
God must be near. And there are many things that make 
it probable that this work will begin in America.—lt is 
signified that it shall begin in some very remote part of the 
world, with which other parts have no communication but 
by navigation, in Isa. lx. 9. “Surely the isles shall wait 
for me, and the ships of Turshish first, to bring my sons 
from far.” It is exceeding manifest that this chapter is a 
prophecy of the prosperity of the church, in its most glo- 
rious state on earth, in the latter days ; and I cannot think 
that any thing else can be here intended but America by 
the isles that are far off, from whence the first-born sons 
of that glorious day shall be brought. Indeed, by the 
isles, in prophecies of gospel-times, is very often meant 
Europe. It is so in prophecies of that great spreading of 
the gospel that should be soon after Christ’s time, because 
it was far separated from that part of the world where the 
church of God had till then been, by the sea. But this 

rophecy cannot have respect to the conversion of Europe, 
in the time of that great work of God, in the primitive 
ages of the christian church ; for it was not fulfilled then. 
The isles and ships of Turshish, thus understood, did not 
wait for God first; that glorious work did not begin in 
Europe, but in Jerusalem, and had for a considerable time 
been very wonderfully carried on in Asa, before it reached 
Europe. And as it is not that work of God which is 
chiefly intended in this chapter, but some more glorious 
work that should be in the latter ages of the christian 
church ; therefore, some other part of the world is here 
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intended by the isles, that should be, as Europe then was, 
far separated from that part of the world where the church 
had before been, and with which it can have no commu- 
nication but by the ships of Tarshish. And what is chiefly 
intended is not the British isles, nor any isles near the 
other continent ; for they are spoken of as at a great dis- 
tance from that part of the world where the church had 

till then been. This prophecy therefore seems plainly to 
point out America, as the first-fruits of that glorious day. 

God has made as it were two worlds here below, two 
great habitable continents, far separated one from the 
other: The latter is as it were now but newly created; it 
has been, till of late, wholly the possession of Satan, the 
church of God having never been in it, as it has been in 
the other continent, from the beginning of the world. 
This new world is probably now discovered, that the new 
and most glorious state of God’s church on earth might 
commence there ; that God might in it begin a new world 
in a spiritual respect, when he creates the new heavens 
and new earth. 

God has already put that honour upon the other conti- 
nent, that Christ was born there literally, and there made 
the purchase of redemption. So, as Providence observes a 
kind of equal distribution of things, it is not unlikely that 
the great spiritual birth of Christ, and the most glorious 
application of redemption, is to begin in this. The elder 
sister brought forth Judah, of whom Christ came, and so 
she was the mother of Christ; but the younger Sister, 
after long barrenness, brought forth Joseph and Benjamin, 
the beloved children. Joseph who had the most glorious 
apparel, the coat of many colours; who was separated 
from his brethren, and was exalted to great glory out of a 
dark dungeon—who fed and saved the world when ready 
to perish with famine, and was as a fruitful bough by a 
well, whose branches ran over the wall, and was blessed 
with all manner of blessings and precious things of heaven 
and earth, through the good-will of him that dwelt in the 
bush—was, as by the horns of an unicorn, to push the 
people together, to the ends of the earth, z. e. conquer the 
world. See Gen. xlix. 22, &c. and Deut. xxxiii. 13, 
&c. And Benjamin, whose mess was five times so great 
as that of any of his brethren, and to whom Joseph, that 
type of Christ, gave wealth and raiment far beyond all 
the rest, Gen. xlv. 22. 

The other continent hath slain Christ, and has from age 
to age shed the blood of the saints and martyrs of Jesus, 
and has often been as it were deluged with the church’s 
blood. God has therefore probably reserved the honour 
of building the glorious temple to the daughter that has 
not shed so much blood, when those times of the peace, 
ee and glory of the church, typified by the reign of 

olomon, shall commence. 

The Gentiles first received the true religion from the 
Jews: God’s church of ancient times had been among 
them, and Christ was of them. But, that there may be a 
kind of equality in the dispositions of providence, God 
has so ordered it, that when the Jews come to be admitted 
to the benefits of the evangelical dispensation, and to re- 
ceive their highest privileges of all, they should receive 
the gospel from the Gentiles. Though Christ was of 
them, yet they have been guilty of crucifying him; it is 
therefore the will of God, that the Jews should not have 
the honour of communicating the blessings of the king- 
dom of God in its most glorious state to the Gentiles ; 
but on the contrary, they shall receive the gospel in the 
beginning of that glorious day from the Gentiles: In 
some analogy to this, I apprehend, God’s dealings will 
be with the two continents. America has received the 
true religion of the old continent; the church of ancient 
times has been there, and Christ is from thence. But 
that there may be an equality, and inasmuch as that con- 
tinent has crucified Christ, they shall not have the honour 
of communicating religion in its most glorious state to us, 
but we to them. 

The old continent has been the source and original of 
mankind, in several respects. The first parents of man- 


* It is evident that the Holy Spirit, in those expressions in Psal, xix. 4, 6. 
has respect to something else besides the natural sun, and that a regard is 
had to the Sun of righteousness, who by his light converts the soul, makes 
wise the simple, enlightens the eyes, and rejoices the heart; and by his 
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kind dwelt there; and there dwelt Noah and his sons; 
there the second Adam was born, and crucified and raised 
again: and ’tis probable that, in some measure to balance 
these things, the most glorious renovation of the world 
shall originate from the new continent, and the church of 
God in that respect be from hence. And so it is probable » 
that will come to pass in spirituals, which has taken place 
in temporals, with respect to America; that whereas, till 
of late, the world was supplied with its silver, and gold, 
and earthly treasures from the old continent, now it js 
supplied chietly from the new; so the course of things in 
spiritual respects will be in like manner turned.—And it is 
worthy to be noted, that America was discovered about the 
time of the reformation, or but little before: which re- 
formation was the first thing that God did towards the 
glorious renovation of the wérld, after it had sunk into the 
depths of darkness and ruin, under the great antichristian 
apostacy. So that, as soon as this new world stands forth 
in view, God presently goes about doing some great thing 
in order to make way for the introduction of the church’s 
latter-day glory—which is to have its first seat in, and is 
to take its rise from, that new world. ; 

It is agreeable to God’s manner, when he accomplishes 
any glorious work in the world, in order to introduce a 
new and more excellent state of his church, to begin where 
no foundation had been already laid, that the power of 
God might be the more conspicuous ; that the work might 
appear to be entirely God’s, and be more manifestly a 
creation out of nothing; agreeable to Hos. i. 10. “ And it 
shall come to pass, that in the place where it was said 
unto them, Ye are not my people, there it shall be said 
unto them, Ye are the sons of the living God.” When 
God is about to turn the earth into a paradise, he does not 
begin his work where there is some good growth already, 
but in the wilderness, where nothing grows, and nothing 
is to be seen but dry sand and barren rocks ; that the light 
may shine out of darkness, the world be replenished from 
emptiness, and the earth watered by springs from a 
droughty desert; agreeable to many prophecies of Scrip- 
ture, as Isa. xxxii. 15. “ Until the Spirit be poured from 
on high, and the wilderness become a fruitful field.” And 
chap. xli. 18, 19. “ I will open rivers in high places, and 
fountains in the midst of the valleys: I will make the 
wilderness a pool of water, and the dry land springs of 
water. I wal plant in the wilderness the cedar, the 
shittah-tree, and the myrtle, and oil-tree: I will set in the 
desert the fir-tree, and the pine, and the box-tree together.” 
And chap. xliii. 20. “ I will give waters in the wilderness, 
and rivers in the desert, to give drink to my people, my 
chosen.” And many other parallel scriptures might be 
mentioned. Now as, when God is about to do some great 
work for his church, his manner is to begin at the lower 
end; so, when he is about to renew the whole habitable 
earth, it is probable that he will begin in this utmost, 
meanest, youngest, and weakest part of it, where the 
church of God has been planted last of all; and so the 
first shall be last, and the last first; and that will be ful- 
filled in an eminent manner in Isa. xxiv. 19. “ From the 
uttermost part of the earth have we heard songs, even 
glory to the righteous.” 

There are several things that seem to me to argue, that 
the Sun of righteousness, the Sun of the new heavens and 
new earth, when he rises—and comes forth as the bride- 
groom of his church, rejoicing as a strong man to run his 
race, having his going forth from the end of heaven, and 
his circuit to the end of it, that nothing may be hid from 
the light and heat of it,*—shall rise in the west, contrary 
to the course of things in the old heavens and earth. The 
movements of Providence shall in that day be so wonder- 
fully altered in many respects, that God will as it were 
change the course of nature, in answer to the prayers of 
his church; as he caused the sun to go from the west to 
the east, when he promised to do such great things for his 
church ; a deliverance out of the hand of the king of As- 
syrtd, is often used by the prophet Isaiah, as a type of the 
glorious deliverance of the church from her enemies in the 


preached gospel enlightens and warms the world of mankind; by the 


psalmist’s own application in ver, 7. , icati 
is eae pp. rx. 7. and the apostle’s application of ver. 4, 
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latter days. The resurrection as it were of Hezekiah, the 
king and captain of the church, (as he is called, 2 Kings 
xx. 5.) is given as an earnest of the church’s resurrection 
and salvation, Isa. xxxviii. 6. and is a type of the resur- 
rection of Christ. At the same time there is a resurrection 
of the sun, or coming back and rising again from the west, 
whither it had gone down; which is also a type of the Sun 
of righteousness. The sun was brought back ten degrees ; 
which probably brought it to the meridian. The Sun of 
righteousness has long been going down from east to west ; 
and probably when the time comes of the church’s deliver- 
ance from her enemies, so often typified by the Assyrians, 
the light will rise in the west, till it shines through the 
world like the sun in its meridian brightness. 

The same seems also to be represented by the course of 
the waters of the sanctuary, Ezek. xlvii. which was from 
west to east; which waters undoubtedly represented the 
Holy Spirit, in the progress of his saving influences, in the 
latter ages of the world: for it is manifest, that the whole 
of those last chapters of Ezekiel treat concerning the glo- 
rious state of the church at that time. And if we may sup- 
pose that this glorious work of God shall begin in any part 
of America, I think, if we consider the circumstances of the 
settlement of New England, it must needs appear the most 
likely, of all American colonies, to be the place whence 
this work shall principally take its rise. And, if these things 
be so, it gives us more abundant reason to hope that what 
is now seen in America, and especially in New Englund, 
may prove the dawn of that glorious day: and the very 
uncommon and wonderful circumstances and events of this 
work, seem to me strongly to argue that God intends it as 
the beginning or forerunner of something vastly great. 
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The danger of not acknowledging and encouraging, and 
especially of deriding, this work. 

I wave thus long insisted on this point, because, if these 
things are so, it greatly manifests how much it behoves us 
to encourage and promote this work, and how dangerous 
it will be to forbear so doing. It is very dangerous for 
God’s professing people to lie still, and not to come to the 
help of the Lord, whenever he remarkably pours out his 
Spirit, to carry on the work of redemption in the applica- 
tion of it; but above all, when he eomes forth, to introduce 
that happy day of God’s power and salvation, so often 
spoken of. That is especially the appointed season of the 
application of redemption. The appointed time of Christ’s 
reign. The reign of Satan as god of this world lasts till 
then; but afterwards will be the proper time of actual 
redemption, or new creation, as is evident by Isa. lxv. 17, 
18, &c. and Ixvi. 12. and Rev. xxi. 1. All the outpour- 
ings of the Spirit of God before this, are as it were by way 
of anticipation. There was indeed a glorious season of 
the application of redemption in the first ages of the chris- 
tian church, which began at Jerusalem, on the day of Pen- 
tecost ; but that was not the proper time of ingathering. 
It was only as it were the feast of first-fruits ; the ingather- 
ing is at the end of the year, or in the last ages of the 
christian church, as is represented, Rev. xiv. 14—16. and 
will probably as much exceed what was in the first ages 
of the christian church, though that filled the Roman em- 
pire, as that exceeded all that had been before, under the 
Old Testament, confined only to the land of Judea. 

The great danger of not appearing openly to acknow- 
ledge, rejoice in, and promote that great work of God, in 
bringing in that glorious harvest, is represented in Zech. 
xiv. 16,17, 18,19. “And it shall come to pass, that 
every one that is left, of all the nations which came 
against Jerusalem, shall even go up from year to year to 
worship the King, the Lord of hosts, and to keep the 
feast of tabernacles. And it shall be, that whoso will not 
come up of all the families of the earth unto Jerusalem, to 
worship the King, the Lord of hosts, even upon them 
shall be no rain. And if the family of Hgupt go not up, 
and come not, that have no rain; there shall be the plague 
wherewith the Lord will smite the heathen that come not 
up to keep the feast of tabernacles. This shall be the 
punishment of Egypt, and the punishment of all nations 
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that come not up to keep the feast of tabernacles.” It is 
evident by all the context, that the glorious day of the 
church of God in the latter ages of the world, is the time 
spoken of. The feast of tabernacles. here seems to signify 
that glorious spiritual feast which God shall then make 
for his church, the same that is spoken of, Isa. xxv. 6. and 
the great spiritual rejoicings of God’s people at that time. 
There were three great feasts in Israel at which all the 
males were appointed to go up to Jerusalem ; the feast of 
the passover ; and the feast of the first-fruits, or the feast 
of Pentecost ; and the feast of inguthering, at the end of 
the year, or the feast of tubernucles. In te first of these, 
viz. the feast of the passover, was represented the purchase 
of redemption by Jesus Christ; for the paschal lamb was 
slain at the time of that feast. The other two that fol- 
lowed it were to represent the two great seasons of the 
application of the purchased redemption. In the former 
of them, viz. the feast of the first-fruits, which was called 
the feast of Pentecost, was represented that time of the 
outpouring of the Spirit in the first ages of the christian 
church, for the bringing in the first-fruits of Christ’s re- 
demption, which began at Jerusalem on the day of Pente- 
cost. The other, which was the feast of ingathering, at 
the end of the year-.-which the children of Israel were ap- 
pointed to keep on occasion of their gathering in their corn 
and their wine, and all the fruit of their land, and was 
called the feast of tabernacles—represented the other more 
joyful and glorious season of the application of Christ’s 
redemption, which is to be in the latter days. Then will 
be the great day of ingathering of the elect, the proper and 
appointed time of gathering in God’s fruits, when the an- 
gel of thé covenant shall thrust in his sickle, and gather 
the harvest of the earth; and the clusters of the vine of 
the earth shall also be gathered. This was upon many 
accounts the greatest feast of the three. There were much 
greater tokens of rejoicings in this feast than any other. 
The people then dwelt in booths of green boughs, and 
were commanded to take boughs of goodly trees, branches 
of palm-trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and willows 
of the brook, and to rejoice before the Lord their God. 
This represents the flourishing, beautiful, pleasant state of 
the church, rejoicing in God’s grace and love, and tri- 
umphing over all her enemies. ‘The tabernacle of God 
was first set up among the children of Isrvel, at the time 
of the feast of tabernacles ; but, in that glorious time of 
the christian church, God will above all other times set up 
his tabernacle amongst men, Rev. xxi. 3. “ And I heard 
a great voice out of heaven, saying, The tabernacle of God 
is with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall be with them, and 
be their God.” 

The world is supposed to have been created about the 
time of year wherein the feast of tabernacles was appoint- 
ed; so, in that glorious time God will create a new heaven 
and a new earth. The temple of Solomon was dedicated 
at the time of the feast of tabernacles, when God descend- 
ed ina pillar of cloud, and dwelt in the temple; so, at 
this happy time, the temple of God shall be gloriously 
built up in the world, and God shall in a wonderful man- 
ner come down from heaven to dwell with his church. 
Christ is supposed to have been born at the feast of taber- 
nacles; so, at the commencement of that glorious day, 
Christ shall be born; then, above all other times, shall 
“the woman clothed with the sun, with the moon under 
her feet, that is in travail, and pained to be delivered, 
bring forth her son, to rule all nations,” Rev. xii. The 


feast of tabernacles was the last feast that Israel had in 


the whole year, before the face of the earth was destroyed 
by the winter; presently after the rejoicings of that feast 
were past, a tempestuous season began, Acts xxvii. 9. 
“ Sailing was now dangerous, because the feast was now 
already past.” So this great feast of the christian church 
will be the last feast she shall have on earth ; soon after it 
is past, this lower world will be destroyed. At the feasé 
of tabernacles, Israel left their houses to dwell in booths 
or green tents; which signifies the great weanedness of 
God’s people from the world, as pilgrims and strangers 
on the earth, and their great joy there. Israel were pre- 
pared for the feast of tabernacles by the feast of trumpets, 
and the day of atonement, both in the same month ; so, 
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way shall be made for the joy of the church of God, in its 
glorious state on earth, by the extraordinary preaching of 
the gospel, deep repentance and humiliation for past sins, 
and for the great and long-continued deadness and car- 
nality of the visible cburch. ; f 
tubernacles, stood in Jerusalem, and “cried, saying, ih 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink; he 
that believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, out of bis 
belly shall flow rivers of living waters :” signifying the 
extraordinary freedom and riches of divine grace towards 
sinners at that day, and the extraordinary measures of the 
Holy Spirit that shall be then given; agreeable to Rev. 
xxi. 6. and xxil. 17. 

It is threatened (Zech. xiv.) that those who at that time 
shall not come to keep this feast, 7. e. that shall not ac- 
knowledge ‘God’s glorious works, praise his name, and 
rejoice with his people—but who should stand at a dis- 
tance, as unbelieving and disaffec'ed—wpon them shall be 
no rain; they shall have no share in the shower of divine 
blessing that shall then descend on the earth, the spiritual 
rain spoken of, Isa. xliv. 3. but God would give them 
over to hardness of heart and blindness of mind. The 
curse is denounced against such, in a manner still more 
awful, ver. 12. “ And this shall be the plague wherewith 
the Lord shall smite all the aes that have fought 
against Jerusalem: their flesh shall consume away while 
they stand upon their feet, and their eyes shall consume 
away in their holes, and their tongue shall consume away 
in their mouth.” Here also, in all probability, is intended 
a: spiritual judgment, or a plague and curse from God 
upon the soul, rather than upon the body; that such per- 
sons, who at that time shall oppose God’s people in his 
work, shall in an extraordinary manner be given over to a 
state of spiritual death and ruin, that they shall remark- 
ably appear dead while alive, and shall be as walking rot- 
ten corpses while they go about amongst men. The great 
dangey of not joining with God’s people at that glorious 
day is also represented, Isa. lx. 12. “ For the nation and 
kingdom that will not serve thee shall perish; yea, those 
nations shall be utterly wasted.” 

Most of the great temporal deliverances wrought for 
Israel of old, were typical of the great spiritual works of 
God for the salvation of souls, and the deliverance and 
prosperity of his church, in gospel days; and especially 
they represented that greatest of all deliverances of God’s 
church in the latter days ; which is above all others the 
proper season of actual redemption of men’s souls. But 
it may be observed, that if any appeared to oppose God’s 
work in those great temporal deliverances ; or if there 
were any of his professing people, who on such occasions 
lay still, stood at a distance, or did not arise and acknow- 
ledge God in his work, and appear to promote it; it was 
what in a remarkable manner incensed God’s anger, and 
brought his curse upon such persons.—When God wrought 
that great work of bringing the children of Israel out of 
Egypt, (which was a type of God’s delivering his church 
out of the spiritual Hgypt at the time of the fall of Anti- 
christ, as is evident by Rev. xi. 8. and xv. 3.) how highly 
did he resent it, when the Amalekites appeared as op- 
posers in that affair! and how dreadfully did he curse 
them for it! Exod. xvii. 14, 15, 16. “ And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book, and 
rehearse it in the ears of Joshua ; for I will utterly put out 
the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven. And 
Moses built an altar, and called the name of it Jehovah- 
nissi. For he said, Because the Lord will have war with 
Amalek from generation to generation.” And accordingly 
we find that God remembered it a long time after, 1 Sam. 
xv. 3. And how highly did God resent it in the Moub- 
ites and Ammonites, that they did not lend a helping hand, 
and encourage and promote the affair! Deut. xxiui. 3, 4. 
“ An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter into the con- 
gregation of the Lord; even to their tenth generation, 
shall they not enter into the congregation of the Lord for 
ever: because they met you not with bread and with 
water in the way, when ye came forth out of Egypt.’ 
And how were the children of Reuben, and the children of 
Gad, and the half-tribe of Munasseh threatened, if they 
did not go and help their brethren in their wars against 
the Canaanites! Num. xxxii. 20—23. “ And Moses 
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Christ, at the great feast of 
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said unto them, if ye will do this thing, if ye will 
go armed before the Lord to war, and will go all of you 
armed over Jordan before the Lord, until he hath driven 
out his enemies from before him, and the land be subdued 
before the Lord; then afterward ye shall return, and be 
guiltless before the Lord, and before Israel; and_ this 
land shall be your possession before the Lord. But if ye 
will not do so, behold, ye have sinned against the Lord; 
and be sure your sin will find you out.” 

That was a glorious work which God wrought for Israel, 
when he delivered them from the Canaanites, by the hand 
of Deborah and Barak. Almost every thing about it 
showed a remarkable hand of God. It was a prophetess, 
one immediately inspired by God, that called the people 
to the battle, and conducted them in the whole affair. 
The people seem to have been miraculously animated and 
encouraged in the matter, when they willingly offered 
themselves, and gathered together to the battle; they 
jeoparded their lives in the high places of the field, with- 
out being pressed or hired, when one would have thought 
they should have but little courage for such an undertaking. 
For what could a number of poor, weak, defenceless 
slaves do, without a shield or spear to be seen among forty 
thousand of them, to go against a great prince, with his 
mighty host, and nine hundred chariots of iron? And the 
success wonderfully showed the hand of God ; which 
makes Deborah exultingly to say, Judg. v. 31. “ O my 
soul, thou hast trodden down strength!” Christ with his 
heavenly host was engaged in that battle; and therefore it is 
said, ver. 20. “ They fought from heaven, the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera.”” The work of God there- 
fore, in this victory and deliverance which Christ and his 
host wrought for Isruel, was a type of what he will accom- 
plish forhis church in that great last conflict of the church 
with her open enemies, that shall introduce the church’s 
latter-day glory; as appears by Rev. xvi. 16. (speaking of 
that great battle,) ‘‘ And he gathered them together into a 
place, called in the Hebrew tongue, Armageddon,” i. e. the 
mountain of Megiddo ; alluding, as is supposed by ex- 
positors, to the place where the battle was fought with the 
host of Sisera, Judg. v. 19.“ The kings came and fought, 
the kings of Canaan, in Taanach, by the waters of Me- 
giddo.” Which can signify nothing else than that this 
battle, which Christ and his church shall have with their 
enemies, is the antitype of the battle that was fought there. 
But what a dreadful curse from Christ did some of God’s 
professing people Israel bring upon themselves, by lying 
still at that time, and not putting to a helping hand! 
Judg. v. 23. “ Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the 
Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof: because 
they came not to the he!p of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty.” The angel of the Lord was the 
captain of the host; he that had led Israel, and fought for 
them in that battle, who is very often called the angel of 
the Lord, in Scripture ; the same that appeared to Joshua 
with a sword drawn in his hand, and told him that he was 
come as the captain of the host of the Lord: and the same 
glorious captain who is represented as leading forth his 
hosts to that battle, of which this was the type, Rev. xix. 
11, &e. It seems the inhabitants of Meroz were unbe- 
lieving concerning this great work; they would not 
hearken to Deborah’s pretences, nor did it enter into them 
that such a poor defenceless company should ever prevail 
against those that were so mighty. They did not acknow- 
ledge the hand of God, and therefore stood at a distance, 
and did nothing to promote the work ; but what a bitter 
curse from God did they bring upon themselves by it !— 
It is very probable that one great reason why the inha- 
bitants of Meroz were so unbelieving concerning this 
work, was, that they argued a priori; they did not like the 
beginning of it, it being a woman that first led the way, 
and had the chief conduct in the affair; nor could they 
believe that such despicable instruments, as a company of 
unarmed slaves, were ever like to effect so great a thing ; 
and pride and unbelief wrought together, in not being 
willing to follow Deborah to the battle. 

It was another glorious work of God that he wrought for 
Israel, in the victory that was obtained by Gidvon over the 
Midianites and Amalekites, and the children of the east, 
when they came up against Israel like grasshoppers, a 
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multitude that could not be numbered. This also was a 
remarkable type of the victory of Christ and his church 
over his enemies, by the pouring out of the Spirit with the 
preached gospel; as is evident by the manner in which 
Gideon was immediately directed of God, which was not 
by human sword or bow, but by blowing of trumpets, and 
by lights in earthen vessels. We read that, on this occa- 
sion, Gideon called the people together to help in this great 
affair ; and that accordingly great numbers resorted to him, 
and came to the help of the Lord, Judg. vii. 23, 24. But 
the inhabitants of Succoth and Pence were unbelieving, 
and would not acknowledge the hand of God in that work, 
though it was so great and wonderful, nor would they join 
to promote it. Gideon desired their help, when he was 
pursuing after Zeba and Zalmunna; but they despised his 
pretences, and his confidence of the Lord being on his side, 
to deliver those two great princes into the hands of such a 
despicable company as he and his three hundred men, and 
would not own the work of God, nor afford Gideon any 
assistance. God proceeded in this work in a way that was 
exceeding cross to their pride. And they also refused to 
own the work, because they argued a prioni; they could 
not believe that God would do such great things by such 
a despicable instrument, one of such a poor, mean family 
in Manasseh, and he the least in his father’s house ; and 
the company that was with him appeared very wretched, 
being but three hundred men, and they weak and faint. 
- But we see how they suffered for their folly, in not ac- 
knowledging and appearing to promote this work of God : 
Gideon, when he returned from the victory, too’ them, and 
taught them with the briers and thorns of the wilderness, 
ae beat down the tower of Penuel, (be brought down 
their pride and their false confidence,) and slew the men of 
the city, Judg. viii. This in all probability Gideon did, as 
moved and directed by the angel of the Lord, that is 
Christ, who first called him, and sent him forth in this 
battle, and instructed and directed him in the whole affair. 
The return of the ark of God to dwell in Zion, in the 
midst of the land of Isrwel, after it had been long absent— 
first in the land of the Philistines, and then in Kirjath- 
Jjearim, in the utmost borders of the land—strikingly repre- 
sented the return of God to a professing people, in the 
spiritual tokens of his presence, after long absence from 
them. The ark ascending up into a mountain, typified 
Christ’s ascension into heaven. It is evident by the 
psalms that were penned on that occasion, especially the 
68th Psalm, that the exceeding rejoicings of Israel on that 
occasion represented the joy of the church of Christ on his 
returning to it, after it has been in a low and dark state, to 
revive his work, bringing his people bac/r, as it were, fiom 
Bashan, and from the depth of the sea; scattermg their 
spiritual enemies, and causing that though they had lien 
among the pots, yet they should be us the wings of a dove, 
covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold ; and 
giving the blessed tokens of his presence in his house, that 
his people may see the oings of God their King in the 
sanctuary. The gifts of which David, with such royal 
bounty, distributed amongst the people on that occasion, 
(2 Sam. vi. 18, 19. and 1 Chron. xvi. 2, 3.) represent 
spiritual blessings that Christ liberally sends down on his 
church, by the outpourings of the Spirit. See Ps. Ixvui. 
1, 3,13, 1824. And we have an account how that all 
the people, from Shihor of Egypt, even unto the entering 
in of Hemath, gathered together, and appeared to join and 
assist in that great affair; and that all Israel “ brought up 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord, with shouting, and 
with sound of the cornet, and with trumpets, and with 
cymbals, making a noise with psalteries and harps,” 
1 Chron. xiii. 2, 5. and xv. 28. And not only the men, 
but the women of Jsruel, the daughters of Zim appeared, 
as publicly joining in_ the praises and rejoicings on that 
occasion, 2 Sam. vi. 19. But we read of one of David's 
wives, even Michal, Saul’s daughter, whose heart was not 
engaged in the affair, and did not appear with others to 
rejoice and praise God on this occasion, but kept away, 
and stood at a distance, as disaffected, and disliking the 
management. She despised and ridiculed the transports 
and extraordinary manifestations of joy; and the curse 
that she brought upon herself by it was that of being 
barren to the day of her death. Let this be a warning to 
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us: let us take heed, in this day of the bringing up of the 
ark of God, that, while we are in visibility and profession 
the spouse of the spiritual David, we do not show our- 
selves to be indeed the children of falsehearted and rebel- 
lious Saul, by our standing aloof, and our not joining in 
the joy and praises of the day, disliking and despising the 
joys and affections of God’s people because they are so 

igh in degree, and so bring the curse of perpetual barren- 
ness upon our souls. 

Let us take heed that we be not like the son of the 
bond-woman, born after the flesh, that persecuted him that 
was born after the Spirit, and mocked at the feasting and 
rejoicings that were made for Isaac when he was weaned ; 
let we should be cast out of the family of Abraham, as he 
was, Gen. xxi. 8, 9. That affair contained spiritual 
mysteries, and was typical of things that come to pass in 
these days of the gospel; as is evident by the apostle’s 
testimony, Gal. iv. 22, &c. And particularly it seems to 
have been typical of two things ; 

First, The weaning of the church from its milk of 
carnal ordinances, ceremonies, shadows, and beggarly ele- 
ments upon the coming of Christ, and pouring out of the 
Spirit in the days of the apostles. The church of Christ, 
in the times of the Old Testament, was in its minority, 
even as a babe; and the apostle tells us that babes must 
be fed with milk, and not with strong meat: but when 
God weaned his church from these carnal ordinances, on 
the ceasing of the legal dispensation, a glorious gospel- 
feast was provided for souls, and God fed his people with 
spiritual dainties, filled them with the Spirit, and gave them 
joy in the Holy Ghost. Jshmae/ in mocking at the time 
of Isaac’s feast, by the apostle’s testimony, represented the 
carnal Jews, the children of the literal Jerusalem, who, 
when they beheld the rejoicings of Christians in their 
spiritual and evangelical privileges, were filled with envy, 
deriding, contradicting, and blaspheming, (Acts 11. 13. and 
chap. xiii. 45. and xviii. 6.) and therefore were cast out of 
the family of Abraham, and out of the land of Canaan, 
to wander through the earth. 

Secondly, This weaning of Isaac seems also to represent 
the conversion of sinners, which is several times repre- 
sented in Scripture by the weaning of a child; as in Ps. 
exxxi. and Isa. xxviii. 9. because in conversion the soul is 
weaned from the enjoyments of the world, which are as it 
were the breast of our mother earth; and is also weaned 
from the covenant of our first parents, which we as naturally 
hang upon, as a child on its mother’s breast. And the 
great feast that Abraham made on that occasion represents 
the spiritual feast, the heavenly privileges, and holy joys 
and comforts, which God gives to souls at their conversion. 
Now is a time when God in a remarkable manner is 
bestowing the blessings of such a feast: let every one take 
heed that he do not now show himself to be the son of the 
bond-woman, and born after the flesh, by standing and 
deriding, with mocking Ishmuel; lest they be cast out as 
he was, and it be said concerning them, “ These sons of 
the bond-woman shall not be heirs with the sons of the 
free-woman.” Do not let us stumble at these things, be- 
cause they are so great and extraordinary ; for /f we “have 
run with the footmen, and they have wearied us, how shall 
we contend with horses ?”’ There is doubtless:a time com- 
ing when God will accomplish things vastly greater and 
more extraordinary than these. 

And that we may be warned not to continue doubting 
and unbelieving concerning this work, because of the ex- 
traordinary degree of it, and the suddenness and swiftness 
of the accomplishment of the great things that pertain to 
it; let us consider the example of the unbelieving lord in 
Samaria, who could not believe so extraordinary a work of 
God to be accomplished so suddenly as was declared to 
him. The prophet Elisha foretold that the great famine 
in Samaria should very suddenly, even in one day, be 
turned into an extraordinary plenty ; but the work was too 
great and too sudden for him to believe ; says he, “ Ifthe 
Lord should make windows in heaven, might this thing 
be?” And the curse that he brought upon himself by it 
was, that he saw it with his eyes, and did not eat thereof, 
but miserably perished, and was trodden down as the mire 
of the streets, when others were feasting and rejoicing, 
2 Kings vil. 
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When God redeemed his people from their Babylonish 
captivity,and they rebuilt Jerusalem, it was, as 1S universally 
owned, a remarkable type of the spiritual redemption of 
God’s church; and particularly of the great deliverance 
of the christian church from spiritual Babylon, and their 
rebuilding the spiritual Jerusalem, in the latter days; and 
therefore they are often spoken of as one by the prophets. 
And this probably was the main reason that it was so order- 
ed in Providence, and particularly noted in Scripture, that 
the children of Isrwel, on that occasion, kept the greatest 
feast of tabernacles that ever had been kept in Israel since 
the days of Joshwz, when the people were first settled in 
Canaan. (Neh. viii. 16,17.) For at that time happened 
that restoration of Israe/, which had the greatest resem- 
blance of that great restoration of the church of God, of 
which the feast of tabernacles was the type, of any that 
had been since Joshua first brought the people out of the 
wilderness, and settled them in the good land. But we 
read of some that opposed the Jews in that affair, weaken- 
ed their hands, ridiculed God’s people, the instruments 
employed in that work, despised their hopes, and made as 
though their confidence was little more than a shadow, and 
would utterly fail them: “ What do these feeble Jews? 
(say they,) will they fortify themselves? will they sacrifice? 
will they make an end ina day ? will they revive the stones 
out of the heaps of the rubbish which are burnt? Even 
that which they build, if a fox go up, he shall even break 
down their stone wall.’”’ Let not us be in any measure 
like them, lest it be said to us, as Nehemiah said to them, 
Neh. ii. 20. “ We his servants will arise and build; but 
you have no portion, nor right, nor memorial in Jerusalem.” 
And lest we bring Nehemiah’s imprecations upon us, chap. 
iy. 5. “ Cover not their iniquity, and let not their sin be 
blotted out from before thee ; for they have provoked thee 
to anger before the builders.” 

As persons will greatly expose themselves to the curse 
of God, by opposing, or standing at a distance, and keep- 
ing silence at such a time as this; so for persons to arise, 
and readily to acknowledge God, and honour him in such 
a work, and cheerfully and vigorously to exert themselves 
to promote it, will be to put themselves much in the way 
of the divine blessing. What a mark of honour does God 
put upon those in Israel, that willingly offered themselves, 
and came to the help of the Lord against the mighty, when 

‘the angel of the Lord led forth his armies, and they fought 
from heaven against Sisera/ Judg. v. 2,9, 14—18. And 
what a great blessing is pronounced on Jael, the wife of 
Heber the Kenife, for her appearing on the Lord’s side, 
and for what she did to promote that work ! “ Blessed 
above women shall Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite be, 
blessed shall she be above women in the tent.” And what 
a blessing is pronounced on those which shall have any 
hand in the destruction of Babylon, which was the head city 
of the kingdom of Satan, and of the enemies of the church 
of God! Psal. exxxvii. 9. “ Happy shall he be that taketh 
and dasheth thy little ones against the stones.” What a 
particular and honourable notice is taken, in the records of 
God’s work, of those that arose and appeared as David's 
helpers, to introduce him into the kingdom of Israel! 1 
Chron. xii. The host of those who thus came to the help 
of the Lord, in that glorious revolution in Isael, by which 
the kingdom of that great type of the Messiah was set up 
in Israel, is compared to the host of God, (ver. 22.) “ At 
that time, day by day, there came to David to help him, 
until it was a great host, like the host of God.” And 
doubtless it was intended to be a type of the host that 
shall appear with the spiritual David, as his helpers, when 
he shall come to set up his kingdom in the world ; the 
same host that we read of, Rev. xiv. 14. The Spirit of God 
then pronounced a special blessing on David’s helpers, as 
co-workers with God, ver. 18. “ Then the Spirit came upon 
Amasai, who was chief of the captains, and he said, Thine 
are we, David, and on thy side, thou son of Jesse: Peace, 
peace be unto thee, and peace be to thine helpers; for thy 
God helpeth thee.” So we may conclude, that God will 
much more give his blessing to such as come to the help of 
the Lord, when he sets his own dear Son as King on his 
holy hill of Zion: They shall be received by Christ, and he 
will put peculiar honour upon them, as David did on those 
his helpers ; as we have an account in the following words, 
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ver. 18. “Then David received them, and made them cap- 
tains of the band.” It is particularly noted of those that 
came to David to Hebron, ready armed to the war, to turn 
the kingdom of Saul to him, according to the word of the 
Lord, that “ they were men that had understanding of the 
times, to know what Israel ought to do, ? ver. 23, and 32. 
Wherein they differed from the Pharisees and other Jews, 
who did not come to the help of the Lord, at the time that 
the great Son of David appeared to set up his kingdom in 
the world. These Christ condemns, because they had not 
“ understanding of those times,’ Luke xii. 56. “ Ye hypo- 
crites, ye can discern the face of the sky, and of the earth ; 
but how is it that ye do not discern these times;” so it 
will always be, when Christ remarkably. appears on earth, 
on a design of setting up his kingdom here ; many will not 
understand the times, nor what Israe! ought to do, and so 
will not come to turn about the kingdom to David. 

The favourable notice that God will take of such as ap- 
pear to promote the work of God, at such a time as this, 
may also be argued from such a very particular notice 
being taken in the sacred records, of those that helped in 
rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem, upon the return from the 
Babylonish captivity, Nehem. chap. iil. 


SEC?PaIY, 
The obligations of rulers, ministers, and all sorts to promole - 
this work. 


Ar such a time as this, when God is setting his King on 
his holy hill of Zion, or establishing his dominion, or 
showing forth his regal glory from thence, he expects that 
his visible people, without exception, should openly appear 
to acknowledge him in such a work, and bow before him, 
and join with him. But especially does he expect this of 
civil rulers: God’s eve is especially upon them, to see how 
they behave themselves on such occasions. When a new 
king comes to the throne, if he comes from abroad, and 
enters into his kingdom, and makes his solemn entry into 
the royal city, it is expected that all sorts should acknow- 
ledge him ; but above all others is it expected that the 
great men, and public officers of the nation, should then 
make their appearance, and attend on their sovereign, with 
suitable congratulations, and manifestations of respect and 
loyalty. If such as these stand at a distance at such a time, 
it will be much more noticed ; and will awaken the prince’s 
jealousy and displeasure much more, than such a beha- 
viour in the common people. And thus it is, when that 
eternal Son of God, and heir of the world—by whom kings 
reign, and princes decree justice, and whom his Father has 
appointed to be King of kings—comes as it were from far, 
and in the spiritual tokens of his presence enters into the 
Ttoyal city Zin. God has his eye at such a time, espe- 
cially, upon those princes, nobles, and judges of the earth, 
spoken of, Prov. vii. 16. to see how they behave them- 
selves, whether they bow to him, who is made the head of 
all principality and power. This is evident by Psal. ii. 6, 
7, 10—12. “ Yet have I set my King upon my holy hill of 
Zion. I will declare the decree: the Lord hath said unto 
me, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.—Be 
wise now therefore, O ye kings: be instructed, ye judges 
of the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with 
trembling. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry and ye perish 
from the way, when his wrath is kindled but a little.” 
There seems to be in the words an allusion to a new king 
coming to the throne, and making his solemn entry into 
the roval city, when it is expected that all, especially men 
in public office and authority, should manifest their loyal- 
ty, by some open and visible tokens of respect, by the way, 
as he passes along ; and those that refuse or neglect it, are 
in danger of being immediately struck down, and perish- 
ing from the way, by which the king goes in solemn pro- 
cession. 

The day wherein God, in an eminent manner, sends 
forth the rod of Christ’s strength out of Zion, that he may 
rule in the midst of his enemies, the day of his power 
wherein his people shall be made willing, is also eminent- 
ly a day of his wrath, especially to such rulers as oppose 
him, or will not bow to him. It will prove a day wherein 
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he “ shall strike through kings, and fill the places with the 
dead bodies, and wound the heads over many countries,” 
Psal. cx. And thus it is, that when the Son of God 
“‘girds his sword upon his thigh, with his glory and his 
majesty, and in his majesty rides prosperously, because of 
truth, meekness, and nghteousness, his right hand teaches 
him terrible things.” They were the princes of Succoth 
especially who suffered punishment, when the inhabitants 
of that city refused to come to the help of the Lord. When 
Gideon was pursuing after Zebah and Zalmunna, we read 
that Gideon took the elders of the city, and thorns of the 
wilderness, and briers, and with them he taught the men 
of Succoth. It is especially noticed, that the rulers and 
chief men of Israel, were called upon to assist in the affair 
of bringing up the ark of God ; they were chiefly consulted, 
and were principal in the management of the affair, 1 Chron. 
xiii. 1. “ And David consulted with the captains of thou- 
sands and hundreds, and with every leader.” And chap. 
xv. 25. “ So David and the elders of Israel, and the cap- 
tains over thousands, went to bring up theark of the covenant 
of the Lord, out of the house of Obed-E:lom, with joy.” So 
2Sam.vi.1. And so it was when the ark was brought into 
the temple, (1 Kings viii. 1, 3. and 2 Chron. v. 2, 4.) 

And as rulers, by neglecting their duty at such a time, 
will especially expose themselves to God’s great displea- 
sure ; so by fully acknowledging God in such a work, and 
by cheerfully and vigorously exerting themselves to pro- 
mote it, they will especially be in the way of receiving 
peculiar honours and rewards at God’s hands. It is noted 
of the princes of Israel, that they especially appeared to 
honour God with their princely offering, on occasion of 
setting up the tabernacle of God in the congregation of 
Israel. I have observed already that this was done at the 
time of the feast of tabernacles, and was a type of the taber- 
nacle of God being with men, and his avelling with men 
in the latter days. And with what abundant particularity 
is it noted of each prince, how much he offered to God on 
that occasion, for their everlasting honour, in the 7th chap- 
ter of Numbers! And so, with bow much favour and 
honour does the Spirit of God take notice of those princes 
in Israel, who came to the help of the Lord, in the war 
against Sisera/ Judg. v. 9. “ My heart is towards the 
governors of Israel, that offered themselves willingly among 
the people.” And, (ver. 14.) “ Out of Machir came down 
governors.” (ver. 15.) “ And the princes of Issachar were 
with Deborah.” — And in the account we have of rebuild- 
ing the wall of Jerusalem, Neh. ii. it is particularly noted 
what a hand one and another of the rulers had in this affair; 
such a part of the wall was repaired by the ruler of the 
half-part of Jerusa/em, and such a part by the ruler of the 
other half-part of Jerusalem, and such a part by the ruler 
of part of Beth-haccerem, and such a part by the ruler of 
part of Mizpah, and such a part by the ruler of the half- 
part of Bethzur; and such a part by the ruler of Muzpah, 
ver.9—19. And there itis particularly noted of the rulers 
of one of the cities, that they put not their necks to the work 
of the Lord, though the common people did; and they 
are stigmatized for it in the sacred records, to their ever- 
lasting reproach, (v. 5.) “ And next unto them the Tekoites 
repaired ; but their nobles put not their necks to the work 
of the Lord.” So the Spirit of God, with special hon- 
our, takes notice of princes and rulers of several tribes, 
who assisted in bringing up the ark, Psal. Ixvili. 27. 

And I humbly desire it may be considered, whether we 
have not reason to fear, that God is provoked with this 
land, because no more notice has been taken of the late 
glorious work by the civil authority ; that no more has been 
done by them as a public acknowledgment of God in this 
work, and no more improvement of their authority to pro- 
mote it. This might have been done, either by appointing 
a day of public thanksgiving to God for so unspeakable a 
mercy, or a day of fasting.and prayer, to humble ourselves 
before God for our past deadness and unprofitableness 
under the means of grace, and to seek the continuance and 
increase of the tokens of his presence. Can it be pleasing 
to God, that the civil authority have not so much as enter- 
ed upon any public consultation, what should be done to 
advance the present revival of religion, and great reform- 
ation that is begun in the land? Is there not danger that 
such a behaviour, at such a time, will be interpreted by 
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God, as a denial of Christ? If but a new governor comes 
into a province, how much is there done, especially by 
those who are in authority, to put honour upon him! 
They arise, appear publicly, and go forth to meet, to ad- 
dress, and congratulate him, and with great expense to at- 
tend and aid him! If the authority of the province, on 
such an occasion, should all sit still, and say and do nothing, * 
and take no notice of the arrival of their new governor, 
would there not be danger of its being interpreted by him, 
and his prince that sent him, as a denial of his authority, 
or a refusing to receive and honour him as their governor? 
And shall the head of the angels, and Lord of the universe, 
come down from heaven, in so wonderful a manner, into 
a land ; and shall all stand ata distance, and be silent and 
inactive on such an occasion? I would humbly recom- 
mend it to ourrulers to consider whether God does not now 
say to them, “ Be wise now, ye rulers ; be instructed, ye 
judges of New England : kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and 
ye perish from the way.” 

It is prophesied, Zech. xii. 8. that, in the glorious day of 
the christian church, the house of David, or the rulers in 
God's “ Israel, shall be as God, as the angel of the Lord, 
before his people.” But how can such rulers expect to 
have any share in this glorious promise, who do not so 
much as openly acknowledge God in the work of that 
Spirit, by whom the glory of that day is to be accomplish- 
ed? The days are coming, when the saints shall reign on 
earth, and all dominion and authority shall be given into 
their hands: but, if our rulers would partake of this 
honour, they ought, at such a day as this, to bring their 
glory and honour into the spiritual Jerusalem, agreeable to 
Rev. xxi. 24. 

But, above all others, is God’s eye upon the ministers of 
the gospel, as expecting of them, that they should arise, 
acknowledge, and honour him in such a work as this, and 
do their utmost to encourage and promote it. For this is 
the very business to which they are called and devoted ; it 
is the office to which they are appointed, as co-workers 
with Christ. They are his ambassadors and instruments, 
to awaken and convert sinners, and establish, build up, and 
comfort saints ; it is the business they have been solemnly 
charged with, before God, angels, and men, and to which 
they have given up themselves by the most sacred vows. 
These especially are the officers of Christ’s kingdom, who, 
above all other men upon earth, represent his person ; into 
whose hands Christ has committed the sacred oracles, holy 
ordinances, and all his appoimted means of grace, to be ad- 
ministered by them. ‘They are the stewards of his house- 
hold, into whose hands he has committed its provision ; 
the immortal souls of men are committed to them, as a 
flock of sheep are committed to the care of a shepherd, or 
as a master commits a treasure to the care of a servant, of 
which he must give an account. It is expected of them, 
above all others, that they should have understanding of the 
times, and know what Israel ought to do; for it 1s their 
business to acquaint themselves with things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God, and to teach and enlighten others in 
thesame. We whoare employed in the sacred work of the 
gospel ministry, are the watchmen over the city, to whom 
God has committed the keys of the gates of Zion ; and if, 
when the rightful King of Zion comes to deliver his people 
from the enemy that oppresses them, we refuse to open the 
gates to him, how greatly shall we expose ourselves to his 
wrath ! We are appointed to be the captains of the host 
in this war; and if a general will highly resent it in a 
private soldier, if he refuses to follow him when his ban- 
ner is displayed, and his trumpet blown ; how much more 
will he resent it in the officers of his army! The work of 
the gospel-ministry, consisting in the administration of 
God’s word and ordinances, is the principal means that 
God has appointed for carrying on his work on the souls of 
men; and it is his revealed will, that whenever that glorious 
revival of religion, and reformation of the world, so often 
spoken of in his word, is accomplished, it should be prin- 
cipally by the labours of his ministers. Therefore, how 
heinous will it be in the sight of God, if, when a work of 
that nature is begun, we appear unbelieving, slow, back- 
ward, and disaffected ! There was no sort of persons 
among the Jews treated with such manifestations of God’s 
great displeasure, and severe indignation, for not acknow- 
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ledging Christ, and the work of his Spirit, in the days of 
Christ and his apostles, as the ministers of religion. See 
how Christ deals with them for it, Matt. xxii. With what 
gentleness did Christ treat publicans and harlots, in com- 
parison of them! ; 

When the tabernacle was erected in the camp of Israel, 

- and God came down from heaven to dwell in it, the priests 
were above all others concerned, and busily employed in 
the solemn transactions of that occasion, Lev. viii. and ix. 
And so it was at the time of the dedication of the temple 
by Solomon, (1 Kings viii. and 2 Chron. v. vi. and vii.) 
which was at the time of the feast of tabernacles, the same 
as when the tabernacle was erected in the wilderness. 
And the Levites were primarily and most immediately 
concerned in bringing up the ark into mount Zion; the 
business properly belonged to them, and the ark was car- 
ried upon their shoulders, 1 Chron. xv. 2. “ Then David 
said, None ought to carry the ark of God but the Levites ; 
for them hath the Lord chosen to carry the ark of God, and 
to minister unto him for ever.” And (ver. 11, 12.) “ And 
David called for Zadock and Abiathar the priests, and for 
the Levites, for Uriel, Asaiah, and Joel, Shemarah, and 
Eliel, and Amminadab, and said unto them, Ye are the chief 
of the fathers of the Levites ; sanctify yourselves, both ye 
and your brethren, that you may bring up the ark of the 
Lord God of Israel, unto the place that I have prepared for 
it.” So we have an account that the priests led the way 
in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem, after the Babylonish 
captivity, Neh. ii. 

Though ministers preach never so good doctrine, and be 
never so painful ek laborious in their work, yet if they 
show to their people that they are not well-affected to this 
work, but are doubtful and suspicious of it, they will be 
very likely to do their people a great deal more hurt than 
good. For the very fame of such a great and extraordinary 
work of God, if their people were suffered to believe it to 
be his work, and the example of other towns, together with 
what preaching they might hear occasionally, would be 
likely to have a much greater influence upon the minds of 
their people to awaken and animate them in religion, than 
all other labours with them. Besides, their ministers’ 
opinion will not only beget in them a suspicion of the 
work they hear of abroad, whereby the mighty hand of 
God that appears in it loses its influence upon their minds; 
but it will also tend to create a suspicion of every thing of 
the like nature, that shall appear among themsélves, as 
being something of the same distemper that is become so 
epidemical in the land. And what is this, in effect, but to 
create a suspicion of all vital religion, and to put the 
people upon talking against and discouraging it, wherever 
it appears, and knocking it on the head as fast as it rises. 
We, who are ministers, by looking on this work from year 
to year with a displeased countenance, shall effectually 
keep the sheep from their pasture, instead of doing the 
part of shepherds by feeding them ; and our people had a 
great deal pee be without any settled minister at all, at 
such a day as this. 

We who are in this sacred office had need to take heed 
what we do, and how we behave ourselves at this time: a 
less thing in a minister will hinder the work of God, than 
in others. If we are very silent, or say but little about the 
work, in our public prayers and preaching, or seem care- 
fully to avoid speaking of it in our conversation, it will be 
interpreted by our people, that we, who are their guides, to 
whom they are to have their eye for spiritual instruction, 
are suspicious of it; and this will tend to raise the same 
suspicions in them; and so the forementioned conse- 
quences will follow. And if we really hinder and stand in 
the way of the work of God, whose business above all 
others it is to promote it, how can we expect to partake of 
the glorious benefits of it? And, by keeping others from 
the benefit, we shall keep them out of heaven; therefore 
those awful words of Christ to the Jewish teachers, should 
be considered by us, Matt. xxiii. 13. “ Woe unto you, for 
you shut up the kingdom of heaven ;——for ye neither go 
in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering, to 
goin.” If we keep the sheep from their pasture, how 
shall we answer it to the great Shepherd, who has bought 
the flock with his precious blood, and has committed the 
care of them to us? I would humbly desire of every 
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minister that has thus long remained disaffected to this 
work, and has had contemptible thoughts of it, to consider 
whether he has not hitherto been like Michal, without any 
child, or at least in a great measure barren and unsuccess- 
ful in his work: I pray God it may not be a perpetual 
barrenness, as hers was. Pars 

The times of Christ’s remarkably appearing in behalf of 
his church, to revive religion, and advance his kingdom in 
the world, are often spoken of in the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture, as times wherein he will remarkably execute judg- 
ments on such ministers or shepherds as do not feed the 
flock, but hinder their being fed, and so will deliver his 
flock from them, (Jer. xxiii. throughout, and Ezek. xxxiv. 
throughout, and Zech. x. 3. and Isa. lvi. 7, 8, 9, &e.) I 
observed before, that Christ’s solemn, magnificent entry 
into Jerusalem, seems to be designed as a representation of 
his glorious coming into his church, the spiritual Jerwsa- 
lem; and therefore it is worthy to be noted, to our present 
purpose, that Christ at that time cast out all them who sold 
and bought in the temple, and overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers, and the seats of them that sold doves ; 
signifying that, when he should come to set up his king- 
dom on earth, he would cast out those out of his house, 
who, instead of being faithful ministers, officiated there 
only for worldly gain. Not that I determine, that all 
ministers who are suspicious of this work, do so; but I 
mention these things to show why it is to be expected, that 
a time of a glorious outpouring of the Spirit of God to 
revive religion, will be a time of remarkable judgments 
on those ministers who do not serve the end of their 
ministry. 1 ; 

The example of the unbelieving lord in Samaria should 
especially be for the warning of ministers and rulers. At 
the time when God turned an extreme famine into great 
plenty, by a wonderful work of his, the king appointed 
this lord to have the charge of the gate of the city ; where 
he saw the common people, in multitudes, entering with 
great joy and gladness, loaden with provision, to feed and 
feast their almost famished bodies ; but he himself, though 
he saw it with his eyes, never had one taste of it, but, being 
weak with famine, sunk down in the crowd, and was 
trodden to death, as a punishment of God for his not 
giving credit to that great and wonderful work of God, 
when sufficiently manifested to him to require his belief. 
—Ministers are those whom the King of the church has 
appointed to have the charge of the gate at which his 
people enter into the kingdom of heaven, there to be en- 
tertained and satisfied with an eternal feast, 2. e. ministers 
have the charge of the house of God, which is the gate of 
heaven. 

They should especially take heed of a spirit of envy 
towards other ministers, whom God is pleased to use for 
carrying on this work more than they; and that they do 
not from such a spirit, reproach some preachers who have 
the true spirit, as though they were influenced by a false 
spirit—or were bereft of reason, were mad, aud proud, 
false pretenders, and deserved to be put in prison or the 
stocks, as disturbers of the peace—lest they expose them- 
selves to the curse of Shemaiuh the Nehelamite, who envied 
the prophet Jeremiah, and in this manner reviled him, in 
his letter to Zephaniah the priest, Jer. xxix. 26, 27. “The 
Lord hath made thee priest in the stead of Jehoiada the 
priest, that ye should be officers in the house of the Lord, 
for every man that is mad, and maketh himself a prophet, 
that thou shouldest put him in prison, and in the stocks. 
Now therefore, why hast thou not reproved Jeremiah of 
Anathoth, which maketh himself a prophet to you?” His 
curse is denounced in the 32d ver. “ Therefore thus saith 
the Lord, Behold, I will punish Shemaiah the Nehemalite, 
and his seed: he shall not have a man to dwell among his 
people, neither shall he behold the good that I will do for 
my people, saith the Lord, because he hath taught rebellion 
against the Lord.” All superiors or elders should take 
heed, that at this day they be not like the elder brother, 
who could not bear that the prodigal should be sump- 
tuously entertained, and male not join in the joy of the 
feast. He was like Michal, Sau/’s daughter, offended at 
the music and dancing that he heard; the transports of 
Joy displeased him ; it seemed to him to be an unseemly 
and unseasonable noise; and therefore stood at a dis- 
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tance, sullen, and much offended, and full of invectives 
against the young prodigal. : 

It is our wisest and best way, fully, and without re- 
luctance, to bow to the yreat God in this work, and to be 
entirely resigned to him, with respect to the manner in 
which he carries it on, and the instruments he is pleased to 
use. Let us not show ourselves out of humour, and sul- 
lenly refuse to acknowledge the work in its full glory, be- 
cause we have not had so great a hand in promoting it, or 
have not shared so largely in its blessings, as some others. 
Let us not refuse to give all that honour which belongs to 
others as instruments, because they are young, or are 
upon other accounts much inferior to ourselves and others : 
and may appear to us very unworthy that God should put 
so much honour upon them. When God comes to accom- 
plish any great work for his church, and for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of his Son, he always fulfils that 
Scripture, Isa. ii. 17. “ And the loftiness of man shall be 
bowed down, and the haughtiness of man shall be made 
low, and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.” If 
God has a design of carrying on this work, every one, 
whether he be great or small, must either bow to it, or be 

_broken before it. It may be expected that God’s hand 
will be upon every thing that is high, and stiff, and strong 
in opposition; as in Isa. ii. 12—15. “For the day 
of the Lord of hosts shall be upon every one that is proud 
and lofty, and upon every one that is lifted up, and he 
shall be brought low; and upon all the cedars of Lebanon, 
that are high and lifted up, and upon all the oaks of 
Bashan, and upon all the high mountains, and upon all 
the hills that are lifted up, and upon every high tower, and 
upon every fenced wall.’ 

Not only magistrates and ministers, but every living soul, 
is now obliged to arise and acknowledge God in this 
work, and put to his hand to promote it, as they would 
not expose themselves to God’s curse. All sorts of persons 
throughout the whole congregation of Israel, great and 
small, rich and poor, men and women, helped to build the 
tabernacle in the wilderness ; some in one way, others in 
another; each one according to his capacity: every one 
whose heart stirred him up, and every one whom his 
spirit made willing; all sorts contributed and all sorts 
were employed in that affair, in labours of their hands, 
both men and women. Some brought gold and silver, 
others blue, purple, and scarlet, and fine linen; others 
offered an offering of brass; others, with whom was found 
shittim-wood, brought it an offering to the Lord: the 
rulers brought onyx-stones, and spice, and oil; and some 
brought goats’ hair, some rams’ skins, and others badgers’ 
skins. (See Exod. xxxv. 20, &c.) And we are told, ver. 
29. “ The children of Israel brought a willing offering 
unto the Lord, every man and woman, whose heart made 
them willing.” And thus it ought to be in this day of 
building the tabernacle of God; with such a willing and 
cheerful heart ought every man, woman, and child, to do 
something to promote this work: those who have not 
onyx-stones, or are not able to bring gold or silver, yet 
may bring goats’ hair. i bia 

As all sorts of persons were employed in building the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, so the whole congregation of 
Tsrael were called together to set up the tabernacle in 
Shiloh, after they came into Canaan, Josh. xviii. 1. and 
the whole congregation of Israel were gathered together, 
to bring up the ark of God from Kiyjuthjrarim. Again, 
they were all assembled to bring it up out of the house of 
Obed-Edom into mount Zion ; so again, all Israel met 
together to assist in the great affair of the dedication of the 
temple, and bring the ark into it. So we have an account, 
how that all sorts assisted in the rebuilding the wall of 
Jerusalem, not only the proper inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
but those that dwelt in other parts of the land ; not only 
the priests and rulers, but the Nethinims and merchants, 
husbandmen and mechanics, and even women, Neh. iil. 
5, 12, 26, 31, 32. And we have an account of one and 
another, that he repaired over against his house, ver. 10, 
23, 28. and one that repaired over against his chamber, 
ver. 30. So now, at this time of the rebuilding the wall 
of Jerusalem, every one ought to promote the work of God 
within his o vn sphere, and by domg what belongs to him, 
in the place in which God has set him. Men in a private 
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capacity may repair over against their houses; and even 
those that have not the government of families, and have 
but a part of a house belonging to them, should repair 
each one over against his chamber. - Every one should be 
engaged to do the utmost that lies in his power, labouring 
with watchfulness, care, and diligence, with united hearts, 
and united strength, and the greatest readiness to assist 
one another in this work; as God’s people rebuilt the 
wall of Jerusalem, who were so diligent in the work, that 
they wrought from break of day till the stars appeared, 
and did not so much as put off their clothes in the night. 
They wrought with great care and watchfulness ; with one 
hand they laboured in the work, and with the other they 
held a weapon, besides the guard they set to defend them. 
They were so well united in it, that they appointed one to 
stand ready with a trumpet in his hand, that, if any were 
assaulted in one part, those in the other parts, at the sound 
of the trumpet, might resort to them, and hel, them. 
Neh. iv. 

Great care should be taken that the press should be 
improved to no purpose contrary to the interest of this 
work. We read, that when God fought against Sisera, for 
the deliverance of his oppressed church, they that handle 
the pen of the writer came to the help of the Lord in that 
affair, Judges v.14. Whatever sort of men in Isruel were 
intended, yet, as the words were indicted by a spirit that 
had a perfect view of all events to the end of the world, 
and had a special eye in this song, to that great event of ° 
the deliverance of God’s chureh in the latter days, of 
which this deliverance of Israel was a type, it 1s not 
unlikely that they have respect to authors, who should 
fight against the kingdom of Satun with their pens. Those 
therefore that publish pamphlets to the disadvantage of 
this work, and tend either directly or indirectly to bring it 
under suspicion, and to discourage or hinder it, would do 
well thoroughly to consider whether this be not indeed the 
work of God; and whether, if it be, it is not likely that 
God will go forth as fire, to consume all that stand in his 
way; and whether there be not danger that the fire 
kindled in them will scorch the authors. 

When a people oppose Christ in the work of his Holy 
Spirit, it is because it touches them in something that is dear 
to their carnal minds, and because they see the tendency of 
it is to cross their pride, and deprive them of the objects of 
their lusts. We should take heed that at this day we be 
not like the Gadarenes, who—when Christ came into their 
country in the exercise of his glorious power and grace, 
triumphing over a legion of devils, and delivering a miser- 
able creature that had long been their captive—were all 
alarmed, because they lost their swine by it; and a whole 
multitude of the country came, and besought him to 
depart out of their coasts. They loved their filthy swine 
better than Jesus Christ ; and had rather have a legion of 
devils in their country with their herd of swine, than Jesus 
Christ without them. ‘ 

This work may be opposed in other ways, besides by 
directly speaking against the whole of it. Persons may 
say that they believe there is a good work carried on in the 
country ; and may sometimes bless God, in their public 
prayers, in general terms, for any awakenings or revivals 
of religion there have lately been in any part of the land ; 
and may pray that God would carry on his own work, 
and pour out his Spirit more and more; and yet, as I 
apprehend, be in the sight of God great opposers of his 
work. Some will express themselves after this manner, 
who are so far from acknowledging and rejoicing in the 
infinite mercy and glorious grace of God in causing so 
happy a change, that they look on the religious state of the 
couniry, take it on the whole, much more sorrowful than 
it was ten years ago; and whose conversation, to those 
who are well acquainted with them, evidently shows, that 
they are more out of humour with the state of things, and 
enjoy themselves less, than they did before ever this work 
began. If it be manifestly thus with us, and our talk and 
behaviour with respect to this work be such as has though 
but an indirect tendency to beget ill thoughts and suspi- 
cions in others concerning it, we are opposers of the work 

f God. 
- Instead of coming to the help of the Lord, we shall 
actually fight against him, if we are abundant in insisting 
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on and setting forth the blemishes of the work ; so as to 
manifest that we rather choose and are more forward to 
take notice of what is amiss, than what is good and glori- 
ous in the work. Not but that the errors committed ought 
to be observed and lamented, and a proper testimony 
borne against them, and the most probable means should 
be used to have them amended ; but insisting much upon 
them, as though it were a pleasing theme, or speaking of 
them with more appearance of heat of spirit, or with 
ridicule, or an air of contempt, than grief for them, has no 
tendency to correct the errors; but h.s a tendency to 
darken the glory of God’s power and grace appearing in the 
substance of the work, and to beget jealousies and ill 
thoughts in the minds of others concerning the whole of it. 
Whatever errors many zealous persons have ran into, yet 
if the work, in the substance of it, be the work of God, 
then it is a joyful day indeed; it is so in heaven, and 
ought to be so among God’s people on earth, especially in 
that part of the earth where this glorious work is carried 
on. It is a day of great rejoicing with Christ himself, the 


good Shepherd, when he finds his sheep that was lost, lays , 


it on his shoulders rejoicing, and calls together his friends 
and neighbours, saying, Rejoice with me. If we therefore 
are Christ’s friends, now it should be a day of great 
rejoicing with us. If we viewed things in a just light, so 
great an event as the conversion of such a multitude of 
sinners, would draw and engage our attention much more 

‘than all the imprudences and irregularities that have 
been ; our hearts would be swallowed up with the glory 
of this event, and we should have no great disposition to 
attend to any thing else. The imprudences and errors of 
poor feeble worms do not prevent great rejoicing, in the 
presence of the angels of God, over so many poor sinners 
that have repented ; and it will be an argument of some- 
thing very ill in us, if they prevent our rejoicing. 


Who loves, in a day of great joy and gladness, to be © 


much insisting on those things that are uncomfortable ? 


Would it not be very improper, on a king’s coronation-_ 
| 
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day, to be much in taking notice of the blemishes of the 
royal family? Or would it be agreeable to the bride- 
groom, on the day of his espousals, the day of the gladness 
of his heart, to be much insisting on the blemishes of his 
bride? We have an account, how at the time of that 
joyful dispensation of Providence, the restoration of the 
church of Israel after the Babylonish captivity, and at the 
time of the feast of tabernacles, many wept at the faults 
which were found amongst the people, but were reproved 
for taking so much notice of the blemishes of that affair, 
as to overlook the cause of rejoicing. Neh. vii. 9—12. 
«“ And Nehemiah which is the Virshatha, and Ezra the 
priest the scribe, and the Levites that taught the people, 


‘| said unto all the people, This day is holy unto the Lord 


your God, mourn not nor weep: for all the people wept, 
when they heard the words of the law. Then he said 
unto them, Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, 
and send portions unto them for whom nothing is pre- 
pared ; for this day is holy unto the Lord ; neither be you 
sorry, for the joy of the Lord is your strength. So the 
Levites stilled all the people, saying, Hold your peace, for 
the day is holy, neither be you grieved. And all the peo- 
ple went their way to eat, and to drink, and to send por- 
tions, and to make great mirth, because they had under- 
stood the words that were declared unto them.” | 

God doubtless now expects, that all sorts of persons in 
New England, rulers, ministers, and people, high and low, 
rich and poor, old and young, should take great notice of 
his hand in this mighty work of his grace, and should ap- 
pear to acknowledge his glory in it, and greatly to rejoice 


| In it, every one doing his utmost, in the place where God 


has set them in, to promote it. And God, according to 
his wonderful patience, seems to be still waiting to give us 
opportunity thus to acknowledge and honour him. But, 
if we finally refuse, there is not the least reason to expect 
any other than that his awful curse will pursue us, and 
that the pourings out of his wrath will be L plies 
to the despised outpourings of his Spirit and grace. 


PART IEP 


SHOWING, IN MANY INSTANCES, WHEREIN THE SUBJECTS, OR ZEALOUS PROMOTERS, OF THIS WORK, HAVE BEEN 
INJURIOUSLY BLAMED, 


Tuts work, which has lately been carried on in the land, 
is the work of God, and not the work of man. Its begin- 
ning has not been of man’s power or device, and its being 
carried on depends not on our strength or wisdom; but 
yet God expects of all, that they should use their utmost 
endeavours to promote it, and that the hearts of all should 
be greatly engaged in this affair. We should improve our 
utmost strength in it. however vain human strength is 
without the power of God; and so he no less requires 
that we should improve our utmost care, wisdom, and pru- 
dence, though human wisdom, of itself, be as vain as 
human strength. ‘Though God is wont to carry on such a 
work, in such a manner as many ways to show the weak- 
ness and vanity of means and human endeavours in them- 
selves ; yet, at the same time, he carries it on in such a 
manner as to encourage diligence and vigilance in the use 
of proper means and endeavours, and to punish the 
neglect of them. Therefore, in our endeavours to promote 
this yreat work, we ought to use the utmost caution, vigi- 
lance, and skill, in the measures we take in order to it. A 
great affair should be managed with great prudence. 
This is the most important affair that ever New England 
was called to be concerned in. When a people are en- 
gaged in war with a powerful and crafty nation, it con- 
cerns them to manage an affair of such consequence with 
the utmost discretion. Of what vast importance then 
must it be, that we should be vigilant and prudent in the 
management of this great war with so great a host of 
subtle and cruel enemies. We must either conquer or be 
conquered ; and the consequence of the victory, on one 
side, will be our eternal destruction in both soul and body 


in hell, and on the other side, our obtaining the kingdom 
of heaven, and reigning in it in eternal glory! We had 
need always to stand on our watch, and to be well versed 
in the art of war, and not be ignorant of the devices of 
our enemies, and to take heed lest by any means we be 
beguiled through their subtlety. 

Though the devil be strong, yet, in such a war as this, 
he depends more on his craft than his strength. The 
course he has chiefly taken, from time to time, to clog, 
hinder, and overthrow revivals of religion in the church of 
God, has been by his subtle, deceitful management, to 
beguile and mislead those that have been engaged 
therein; and in such a course God has been pleased, in 
his holy and sovereign providence, to suffer him to suc- 
ceed, oftentimes, in a great measure, to overthrow that 
which in its beginning appeared most hopeful and glo- 
rious. ‘The work now begun, as I have shown, is eminent- 
ly glorious, and, if it should go on and prevail, it would 
make New England a kind of heaven upon earth. Is it 
not therefore a thousand pities that it should be over- 
thrown, through wrong and improper management, which 
we are led into by our subtle adversary, in our endeavours 
to promote it?—My present design is to take notice of 
are nines at which offence has been taken beyond just 

ounds. 


I. One thing that has been complained of is, ministers 
addressing themselves rather to the affections of their 
hearers than to their understandings, and striving to raise 
their passions to the utmost height, rather by a very affec- 
tionate manner of speaking, and a great appearance of 
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earnestness in voice and gesture, than by clear reasoning, 
and informing their judgment: by which means it is ob- 
jected that the affections are moved, without a proportion- 
able enlightening of the understanding. 

To which I would say, I am far from thinking that it is 
not very profitable for ministers, in their preaching, to en- 
deavour clearly and distinctly to explain the doctrines of 
religion, and unravel the difficulties that attend them, and 
to confirm them with strength of reason and argumenta- 
tion, and also to observe some easy and clear method in 

_ their discourses, for the help of the understanding and 
memory; and it is very probable that these things have 
been of late too much neglected by many ministers. Yet 
I believe that the objection made, of affections raised with- 
out enlightening the understanding, is in a great measure 
built on a mistake, and confused notions that some have 
about the nature and cause’ of the affections, and the man- 
ner in which they depend on the understanding. All af- 
fections are raised either oy light in the understanding, or 
by some error and delusion in the understanding: for all 
affections do certainly arise from some apprehension in the 
understanding; and that apprehension must either be 
agreeable to truth, or else be some mistake or delusion ; 
if it be an apprehension or notion that is agreeable to 
truth, then it is ight in the unde:standing. Therefore the 
thing to be inquired into is, whether the apprehensions or 
notions of divine and eternal things, that are raised in 
people’s minds by these affectionate preachers, whence 
their affections are excited, be apprehensions agreeable to 
truth, or whether they are mistakes. If the former, then 
the affections are raised the way they should be, viz. b 
informing the mind, or conveying light to the understand- 
ing. They go away with a wrong notion, who think that 
those preachers cannot affect their hearers by enlightening 
their understandings, except by such a distinct and learn- 
ed handling of the doctrinal points of religion, as cepends 
on human discipline, or the strength of natural reason, 
and tends to enlarge their hearers’ learning, and speculative 
knowledge in divinity. The manner of preaching without 
this, may be such as shall tend very much to set divine 
and eternal things in a right view, and to give the hearers 
such ideas and apprehensions of them as are agreeable to 
truth, and such impressions on their hearts as are answer- 
able to the real nature of things. And beside the words 
that are spoken, the manner of speaking has a great 
tendency to this: I think an exceeding affectionate way 
of preaching about the great things of religion, has in it- 
self no tendency to beget false apprehensions of them ; 
but.on the contrary, a much greater tendency to beget true 
apprehensions of them, than a moderate, dull, indifferent 

’ way of speaking of them. An appearance of affection and 
earnestness in the manner of delivery, though very great 
indeed, if it be agreeable to the nature of the subject—and 
be not beyond a proportion to its importance, and worthi- 
ness of affection, and if there be no appearance of its being 
feigned or forced—has so much the greater tendency to 
beget true ideas or apprehensions in the minds of the 
hearers concerning the subject spoken of, and so to en- 
lighten the understanding: and that for this reason, That 
such a way or manner of speaking of these things does, in 
fact, more truly represent them, than a more cold and in- 
different way of speaking of them. If the subject be in 
its own nature worthy of very great affection, then speak- 
ing of it with very great affection is most agreeable to the 
nature of that subject, or is the truest representation of it, 
and therefore has most of a tendency to beget true ideas of 
it in the minds of those to whom the representation is 
made. And I do not think ministers are to be blamed 
for raising the affections of their hearers too high, if that 
which they are affected with be only that which is worthy 
of affection, and their affections are not raised beyond a 

roportion to their importance, or worthiness of affection. 
i should think myself in the way of my duty, to raise the 
affections of my hearers as high as possibly I can, provided 
that they are affected with nothing but truth, and with 
affections that are not disagreeable to the nature of the sub- 
ject. I know it has long been fashionable to despise a 
very earnest and pathetical way of preachmg; and they 
only have been valued as preachers, who have shown the 
greatest extent of learning, strength of reason, and correct- 
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ness of method and language. But I humbly conceive it 
has been for want of understanding or duly considering 
human nature, that such preaching has been thought to 
have the greatest tendency to answer the ends of preaching ; 
and the experience of the present and past ages abundantly 
confirms the same. Though, as I said before, clearness of 
distinction and illustration, and strength of reason, and a 
good method, m the doctrinal handling of the truths of 
religion, is many ways needful and profitable, and not to 
be neglected ; yet an increase in speculative knowledge in 
divinity is not what is so much needed by our people as 
something else. Men may abound in this sort of light, 
and have no heat. How much has there been of this sort 
of knowledge, in the christian world, in this age! Was 
there ever an age, wherein strength and penetration of rea- 
son, extent of learning, exactness of distinction, correctness 
of style, and clearness of expression, did so abound? And 
yet, was there ever an age, wherein there has been so little 
sense of the evil of sin, so little love to God, heavenly- 
mindedness, and holiness of life, among the professors of 
the true religion? Our people do not so much need to 
have their heads stored, as to have their hearts touched ; 
and they stand in the greatest need of that sort of preach- 
ing, which has the greatest tendency to do this. 

Those texts, Isa. lviii. 1. “ Cry aloud, spare not, lift up 
thy voice like a trumpet, and show my people their trans- 
gression, and the house of Jacob their sins.” And, Ezek. 
vi. 11. “ Thus saith the Lord God, Smite with thine hand, 
and stamp with thy foot, and say, Alas, for all the evil 
abominations of the house of Israel!” I say, these texts 
(however the use that some have made of them has been 
laughed at) will fully justify a great degree of pathos, and 
manifestation of zeal and fervency in preaching the word 
of God. They may indeed be abused, so as to counte- 
nance that which would be odd and unnatural amongst us, 
not making due allowance for difference of manners and 
customs in different ages and nations; but, let us interpret 
them how we will, they at least imply, that a most affec- 
tionate and earnest manner of delivery, in many cases, 
becomes a preacher of God’s word. 

Preaching of the word of God is commonly spoken of in 
Scripture, in such expressions as seem to import a loud 
and earnest speaking; as in Isa. xl. 2. “ Speak ye com- 
fortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her iniquity 
is pardoned.” And ver. 3. “ The voice of him that erieth 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord,’—-ver. 6. 
“ The voice said, Cry. And he said, What shall I cry? 
All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the 
flower of the field.” Jer. ii. 2. “© Go and ery in the ears of 
Jerusalem, saying, Thus saith the Lord,” &e. Jonah i. 2. 
“ Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and cry against it.” 
Isa. 1xi. 1, 2. “ The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
to the meek—to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound : to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance 
of our God.” Isa. Ixii. 11. € Behold, the Lord hath pro- 
claimed unto the end of the world, Say ye to the daughter 
of Zion, Behold, thy salvation cometh,” &c. Rom. x. 18. 
“ Their sound went into all the earth, and their words to 
the end of the world.” Jer. xi. 6. “ Proclaim all these 
words in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jeru- 
salem, saying, Hear ye the words of this covenant, and do 
them.” So, chap. xix. 2. and vii. 2. Prov. viii. 1. “ Doth 
not wisdom cry, and understanding put forth her voice ?” 
ver. 3, 4. “ She crieth at the gates, at the entry of the city, 
at the coming in at the doors. Unto you, O men, I call, 
and my voice is to the sons of men.” And chap. i. 20. 
“ Wisdom crieth without, she uttereth her voice in the 
streets.” Chap. ix. 3. “ She hath sent forth her maidens, 
she crieth upon the high places of the city.” John vii. 
37. “In the last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus 
stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink.” 

Tt seems to be foretold, that the gospel should be espe- 
cially preached in a loud and earnest manner, at the intro- 
duction of the prosperous state of religion in the latter 
days. Isa. xl. 9. “ O Zion, that bringest good tidings, 
get thee up into the high mountain! O Jerusalem, that 
bringest good tidings, lift up thy voice with strength! Lift 
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it up, and be not afraid! Say unto the cities of Judah, 
Behold your God!” Isa. lii. 7, 8. “ How beantiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings !—Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice.” Isa. 
xxvii. 13. “ And it shall come to pass in that day, that 
the great trumpet shall be blown, and they shall come 
which were ready to perish.” —And this will be one way 
by which the church of God will ery at that time like a 
travailing woman, when Christ mystical, is going to be 
brought forth; as Rev. xii. at the beginning. It will be 
by ministers, as her mouth, that Christ will then cry like a 
travailing woman, as in Isa. xlii. 14. “ I have long time 
holden my peace, | have been still and refrained myself: 
now will I cry like a travailing woman.” Christ cries by 
his ministers, and the church cries by her officers. And 
it is worthy to be noted, that the word commonly used in 
the New Testament which we translate preach, properly 
signifies to proclaim aloud like a crier. 

Il. ‘Another thing that some ministers have been greatly 
blamed for, and I think unjustly, is speaking terror to 
them who are already under great terrors, instead of com- 
forting them. Indeed, if ministers in such a case go about 
to terrify persons with that which is not true, or to affright 
them by representing their case worse than it is, or in any 
respect otherwise than it is, they are to be condemned ; 
but if they terrify them only by still holding forth more 
light to them, and giving them to understand more of the 
truth of their case, they are altogether to be justified. When 
consciences are greatly awakened by the Spirit of God, it 
is but light imparted, enabling men to see their case, in 
some measure, as it is; and, if more light be let in, it will 
terrify them still more. But ministers are not therefore to 
be blamed, that they endeavour to hold forth more light to 
the conscience, and do not rather alleviate the pain they 
are under, by intercepting and obstructing the light that 
shines already. To sav any thing to those who have never 
believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, to represent their case 
any otherwise than exceeding terrible, is not to preach the 
word of God to them; for the word of God reveals nothing 
but truth ; but this is to delude them. Why should we be 
afraid to let persons who are in an infinitely miserable 
condition, know the truth, or bring them into the light, for 
fear it should terrify them? It is light that must convert 
them, if ever they are converted. The more we bring sin- 
ners into the light, while they are miserable, and the light 
is terrible to them, the more likely it is that afterward the 
light will be joyful to them. The ease, peace, and comfort, 
which natural men enjoy, have their foundation in dark- 
ness and blindness; therefore as that darkness vanishes, 
and light comes in, their peace vanishes, and they are 
terrified. But that is no good argument why we should 
endeavour to hold their darkness, that we may uphold 
their comfort. The truth is, that as long as men reject 
Christ, and do not savingly believe in him, however they 
may be awakened, and however strict, and conscientious, 
and laborious they may be in religion, they have the 
wrath of God abiding on them, thev are his enemies, and 
the children of the devil; (as the Scripture calls all who 
are not savingly converted, Matt. xiii. 38. 1 John iii. 10.) 
and it is uncertain whether they shall ever obtain mercy. 
God is under no obligation to show them mercy, nor will 
he, if they fast and pray and cry never so much: and 
they are then especially provoking God, under those ter- 
rors, that they stand it out against Christ, and will not 
accept of an offered Saviour, though they see so much need 
of him. And seeing this is the truth, they should be told 
so, that they may be sensible what their case indeed is. 

To blame a minister for thus declaring the truth to 
those who are under awakenings, and not immediately 
administering comfort to them, is like blaming a surgeon, 
becanse when he has begun to thrust in his lance, where- 
by he has already put his patient to great pain, and he 
shrinks and cries out with anguish, he is so cruel that he 
will not stay his hand, but goes on to thrust it in further, 
till he comes to the core of the wound. Such a compas- 
sionate physician, who as soon as his patient began to 
flinch, should withdraw his hand, and go about imme- 
diately to apply a plaister, to skin over the wound. and 
leave the core untouched, would heal the hurt slightly, 
crying, Peace, peace, when there is no peace. ; 
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Indeed something besides terror is to be preached to 
them whose consciences are awakened. They are to be 
told that there is a Saviour provided, who is excellent and 
glorious; who has shed his precious blood for sinners, 
and is every way sufficient to save them; who stands 
ready to receive them, if they will heartily embrace him ; 
for this is also the truth, as well as that they now are in an 
infinitely dreadful condition. This is the word of God. 
Sinners, at the same time that they are told how miserable 
their case is, should be earnestly invited to come and ac- 
cept of a Saviour, and yield their hearts unto him, with all 
the winning, encouraging arguments, that the gospel 
affords. But this is to induce them to escape from the 
misery of their condition, not to make them think their 
present condition to be less miserable than it is, or to 
abate their uneasiness and distress, while they are in it. 
That would be the way to quiet them, and fasten them 
there, and not to excite them to flee from it. Comfort in 
one sense, is to be held forth to sinners under awakenings 
of conscience, 7. €. comfort is to be offered to them in 
Christ, on their fleeing from their present miserable state to 
him. But comfort is not to be administered to them, in 
their present state, or while out of Christ. No comfort is 
to be administered to them, from any thing in them, any 
of their qualifications, prayers, or other performances, past, 
present, or future; but ministers should, in such cases, 
strive to their utmost to take all such comforts from them, 
though it greatly increases their terror. A person who 
sees himself ready to sink into hell, is prone to strive, 
some way or other, to lay God under some obligation to 
him ; but he is to be beat off from every thing of that 
nature, though it greatly increases his terror, to see him- 
self wholly destitute of any refuge, or any thing of his 
own to lay hold of; as a man that sees himself in danger 
of drowning, is in terror, and endeavours to catch hold on 
every twig within his reach, and he that pulls away those 
twigs from him increases his terror; yet if they are insuf- 
ficient to save him, and by being in his way prevents his 
looking to that which will save him, to pull away them is 
necessary to save his life. 

If sinners are in distress from any error they embrace, 
or mistake they are under, that is to be removed. For 
instance, if they are in terror, from an apprehension that 
thev have committed the unpardonable sin, or that those 
things have happened to them which are certain signs of 
reprobation, or any other delusion, such terrors have no 
tendency to do them any good ; for these terrors are from 
temptation, and not from conviction. But that terror 
which arises from conviction, or a sight of truth, is to be 
increased ; for those who are most awakened, have great 
remaining stupidity. It is from remaining blindness and 
darkness that they see no more, and that remaining blind- 
ness is a disease which we should endeavour to remove. 
T am not afraid to tell sinners who are most sensible of 
their misery, that their case is indeed as miserable as they 
think it to be, and a thousand times more so; for this is 
the truth. Some may be ready to say, that though it be 
the truth, yet the truth is not to be spoken at all times, 
and seems not to be seasonable then. But it seems to 
me, such truth is never more seasonable than at such a 
time, when Christ is beginning to open the eves of con- 
science. Ministers ought to act as co-workers with him ; 
to take ‘that opportunity, and to the utmost to improve 
that advantage, and strike while the iron is hot. hen 
the light has begun to shine, then they should remove all 
obstacles, and use all proper means, that it may come in 
more fully. And experience abundantly shows, that to 
take this course is not of a hurtful tendency, but very 
much the contrary. I have seen, in very many instances, 
the happy effects of it, and oftentimes a very speedy 
happy issue ; and never knew any ill consequence, in case 
of real conviction, and when distress has been only from 
thence. 

I know of but one case, wherein the truth ought to be 
withheld from sinners in distress of conscience, and that is 
the case of melancholy : and it is not to be withheld from 
them, as if the truth tends to do them hurt; but because, 
if we speak the truth to them, sometimes they will be de- 
ceived, and led into error by it, through that strange dis- 
position there is in them to take things wrong. So that, 
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though what is spoken is truth, yet as it is heard, re- 
ceived, and applied by them, it is falsehood ; as it will 
be, unless the truth be spoken with abundance of caution 
and prudence, and consideration of their disposition and 
circumstances. But the most awful truths of God’s word 
ought not to be withheld from public congregations, be- 
cause it may happen that some such melancholic persons 
may he in it: any more than the Bible is to be withheld 
from the christian world, because it is manifest that there 
are a great many melancholic persons in christendom 
that exceedingly abuse the awful things contained in the 
Scripture, to their own wounding. Nor do I think that 
to be of weight, which is made use of by some, as a great 
and dreadful objection against the terrifying preaching that 
has of late been in New England, viz. That there have 
been some instances of melancholic persons who have so 
abused it, that the issue has been the murder of them- 
selves. The objection from hence is no stronger against 
awakening preaching, than it is against the Bible itself. 
‘There are hundreds, and probably thousands, of instances, 
of persons who have murdered themselves under reli- 
gious melancholy. These murders probably never would 
have been, if the world had remained ina state of hea- 
thenish darkness. The Bible has not only been the occa- 
sion of these sad effects, but of thousands, and I suppose 
millions, of other cruel murders committed in the perse- 
cutions that have been raised, which never would have 
been if it had not been for the Bible. Many whole coun- 
tries have been as it were deluged with innocent blood, 
which would not have been if the gospel never had been 
preached in the world. It is not a good objection against 
any kind of preaching, that some men abuse it greatly to 
their hurt. It has been acknowledged by all divines, as a 
thing common in all ages, and all christian countries, that 
a very great part of those who sit under the gospel abuse 
it. It proves an occasion of their far more aggravated 
damnation, and so of eternally murdering their souls ; 
which is an effect infinitely more terrible than the murder 
of their bodies. It is as unjust to lay the blame of these 
self-murders to those ministers who have declared the aw- 
ful truths of God’s word in the most lively and affecting 
manner, as it would be to lay the blame of hardening 
men’s hearts, and blinding their eyes, and their more 
dreadful eternal damnation, to the prophet Isazah or Jesus 
Christ, because this was the consequence of their preach- 
ing with respect to many of their hearers; Isa. vi. 10. 
John ix. 39. Matt. xiii. 14. Though a few have abused 
the awakening preaching to their own temporal death; yet 
it may be to one such instance, there have been hundreds, 
yea thousands, who have been saved, by this means, from 
eternal death. 

What has more especially given offence to many, and 
raised a loud cry against some preachers, as though their 
conduct were intolerable, is their frighting poor innocent 
children with talk of hell-fire, and eternal damnation. But 
if those who complain so loudly of this, really believe what 
is the general profession of the country, vzz. That all are 
by nature the children of wrath, and heirs of hell—and 
that every one that has not been born again, whether he be 
young or old, is exposed every moment to eternal destruc- 
tion—then such a complaint and cry as this bewrays a great 
deal of weakness and inconsideration. Innocent as children 
seem to us, yet, if they are out of Chiist, they are not so 
in the sight of God; but are in a most miserable con- 
dition, as well as grown persons: and they are naturally 
very senseless and stupid, being born as the wild ass’s colt, 
and need much to awaken them. Why should we conceal 
the truth from them ? Will those children who have been 
dealt tenderly with in this respect, and lived and died 
insensible of their misery till they come to feel it in hell, 
ever thank parents and others for their tenderness, in not 
letting them know their danger? If parents’ love towards 
their children were not blind, it would affect them much 
more to see their children every day exposed to eternal 
burnings, and yet senseless, than to see them suffer the 
distress of that awakening which is necessary in order to 
their escape, and that tends to their being eternally happy 
as the children of God. <A child that has a dangerous 
wound may need the painful lance, as well as grown per- 
sons; and that moet be a foolish pity, in such a case, 
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that should hold back the lance, and throw away the life: 
——TI have seen the happy effects of dealing plainly and 
thoroughly with children in the concerns of their souls, 
without sparing them at all, in many instances ; and never 
knew any ill consequence of it, in any one instance. 

III. Another thing, against which a preat deal has been 
said, is having so frequent religious meetings, and spending 
so much time in religion. Indeed, there are none of the 
externals of religion but what are capable of excess; and 
I believe it is true, that there has not been a due proportion 
observed of late. We have placed religion too much in 
the external duties of the first table; we have abounded 
in religious meetings, in praying, reading, hearing, singing, 
and religious conference ; and there has not been a pro- 
portionable increase of zeal for deeds of charity, and other 
duties of the second table; though it must be acknow- 
ledged that they are also much increased. But yet it 
appears to me, that this objection has been in the general 
groundless. Though worldly business must be done, and 
persons ought not to neglect that of their particular call- 
Ings; yet it is to the honour of God, that a people should 
be so much in outward acts of religion, as to carry in ita 
visible, public appearance of a great engagedness of mind, 
especially at such an extraordinary time. When God 
appears unusally present with a people in wonderful 
works of power and mercy, they should spend more time 
than usual in religious exercises, to put honour upon that 
God who is then extraordinarily present, and to seek his 
face. Thus it was with the christian church in Jerusalem, 
on occasion of that extraordinary pouring out of the Spirit, 
soon after Christ’s ascension, Acts 1. 46. “And they con- 
tinued daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread from house to house ;” and at Hplesus, where the 
Christians attended public religious exercises, every day, 
for two years together, Acts xix. 8, 9, 10. “And he went 
into the synagogue, and spake boldly for the space of three 
months, disputmg and persuading the things concerning 
the kingdom of God. But when divers were hardened, 
and believed not, but spake evil of that way before the 
multitude, he departed from them, and separated the dis- 
ciples, disputing daily in the school of one Tyrannus. 
And this continued by the space of two years; so that 
all they that dwelt in Asia, heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks.” And as to the grand objection 
of, sex days shalt thou labour ; all that can be understood 
by it, and all that the very objectors themselves understand 
by it, is, that we may follow our secular labours in those 
six days that are not the Sabbath, and ought to be diligent 
in them: not but that sometimes we may turn from them, 
even within those six days, to keep a day of fasting or 
thanksgiving, or to attend a lecture; and that more fre- 
quently or rarely, as God’s providence and the state of 
things shall call us, according to the best of our discretion. 

Though secular business, as I said before, ought not to 
be neglected ; yet I cannot see how it can be maintained, 
that religion ought not to be attended, lest it should injure 
our temporal affairs, on any other principle than that of 
infidelity.—None object against injuring one temporal 
affair for the sake of another of much greater importance : 
And therefore, if eternal things are as real as temporal 
things, and are indeed of infinitely greater importance ; 
then why may we not voluntarily suffer, in some measure, 
in our temporal concerns, while we are seeking eternal 
riches, and immortal glory? It is looked upon as no way 
improper for a whole nation to spend a considerable time, 
and much of their outward substance, on some extraordi- 
nary temporal occasion, for the sake only of the ceremonies 
of a public rejoicing ; and it would be thought dishonour- 
able to be very exact about what we spend, or careful lest 
we injure our estates, on such an occasion. And why 
should we be exact only with Almighty God, so that it 
should be a crime to be otherwise than scrupulously care- 
ful lest we injure ourselves in our temporal interest, to put 
honour upon him, and seek our own eternal happiness ? 
We should take heed that none of us be in any wise like 
Judas, who greatly complained of needless expense, and 
waste of outward substance, to put honour upon Christ, 
when Mary broke her box, and poured the precious oint- 
ment on his head. He had indignation withm himself on 
that account, and cries out, “ Why was this waste of oint- 
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ment made? For it might have been sold for more than 
three hundred pence, and have been given to the poor, 
Mark xiv. 3, &c. and John xii. 4, &. | rides 
Besides, if the matter be justly examined, J believe it 
will be found, that the country has lost no time from their 
temporal affairs by the late revival of religion, but have 


rather gained; and that more time has been saved from . 


frolicking and tavern-haunting, idleness and unprofitable 
visits, vain talk, fruitless pastimes, and needless diver- 
sions, than has lately been spent in extraordinary religion ; 
and probably five times as much has been saved in various 
ways, as has been spent by religious meetings. The great 
complaint made against so much time being spent in re- 
ligion, cannot be in general from a real concern that God 
may be honoured, and his will done, and the best good of 
men promoted; as is very manifest from this, that now 
there is a much more earnest and zealous outcry made in 
the country against this extraordinary religion, than was 
before against so much time spent in tavern-haunting, vain 
company-keeping, night-walking, and other things, which 
wasted both our time and substance and injured our 
moral viriue. ; 

The frequent preaching that has lately obtained, has ina 
particular manner been objected against as unprofitable 
and prejudicial. It is objected, that, when sermons are 
Went so very often, one sermon tends to thrust out another ; 
so that persons lose the henefit of all. They say, two or 
three sermons in « week is as much as they can remember 
and digest—Such objections against frequent preaching, if 
they be not from an enmity against religion, are for want of 
duly considering the way that sermons usually profit an 
auditory. The main benefit obtained by preaching is by 
impression made upon the’ mind at the time, and not by 
an effect that arises afterwards by a remembrance of what 
was delivered. And though an after-remembrance of what 
was heard in a sermon is oftentimes very profitable ; yet, 
for the most part, that remembrance is from an impression 
the words made on the heart at the time; and the memory 
profits, as it renews and increases that impression. A 
frequent inculcating the more important things of religion 
in preaching, has no tendency to rase out such impressions, 
but to increase them, and fix them deeper and deeper in 
the mind, as is found by experience. It never used to be 
objected against, that persons upon the Sabbath, after they 
have heard two sermons on that day, should go home, and 
spend the remaining part of the Sabbath in reading the 
Scriptures, and printed sermons; which, in proportion as 
it has a tendency to affect the mind at all, tends as much 
to drive out what they have heard, as if they heard another 
sermon preached. It seems to have been the practice of 
the apostles to preach every day, in places where they 
went ; yea, though sometimes they continued long in one 
place, Acts ii. 42, 46. and xix. 8, 9,10. They did not 
avoid preaching one day, for fear they should thrust out of 
the minds of their hearers what they had delivered the day 
before ; nor did Christians avoid going every day to hear, 
for fear of any such bad effect; Acts ii. 42, 46. 

There are some things in Scripture that seem to signify 
that there should be preaching in an extraordinary fre- 
quency, at the time when God should introduce the flou- 
rishing state of religion in the latter days ; as Isa. Ixii. 1, 2. 
“ For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, and for Jerusa- 
lem’s sake | will not rest, until the righteousness thereof 
go forth as brightness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp 
that burneth. And the Gentiles shall see thy righteousness, 
and all kings thy glory.” And ver. 5, 6. “ For as a young 
man marrieth a virgin, so shall thy sons marry thee: And 
as a bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, so shall thy God 
rejoice over thee. I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O 
Jerusalem, which shall never hold their peace day nor 
mght.” The destruction of the city of Jericho is evidently, 
in all its circumstances, intended by God as a great type 
of the overthrow of Satan’s kingdom. The priests blowing 
with trumpets, represents ministers preaching the gospel. 
The people compassed the city seven days, the priests 
blowing the trumpets. But, when the day was come that 
the walls of the city were to fall, the priests were more 
frequent and abundant in blowing their trumpets ; there 
was as much done in one day then, as had been done in 
seven days before ; they compassed the city seven times 
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that day, blowing their trumpets, till at length it came to 
one long and perpetual blast, and then the walls of the city 
fell down flat. ‘Che extraordinary preaching that shall be 
at the beginning of that glorious jubilee of the church, is 
represented by the extraordinary sounding of trumpets, 
throughout the land of Canaan, at the beginning of the year 
of jubilee. And the reading of the law before all Israel, 
in the year of release, at the feast of tabernacles ; and the 
crowing of the cock at break of day, which brought Peter 
to repentance ; seem to me to be intended to signify the 
awakening of God’s church out of their lethargy, wherein 
they had denied their Lord, by the SrHEOn ALY Dia 
of the gospel that shall be at the dawning of the day of the 
church’s light and glory. And there seems at this day to 
be an uncommon hand of Divine Providence, in animat- 
ing, enabling, and upholding some ministers in such abun- 
dant labours. abe 

IV. Another thing, wherein I think some ministers 
have been injured, is in being very much blamed for mak- 
ing so much of outcries, faintings, and other bodily effects ; 
speaking of them as tokens of the presence of God, and 
arguments of the success of preaching ; seeming to strive 
to their utmost to bring a congregation to that pass, and 
seeming to rejoice in it, yea, even blessing God for it when 
they see these effects. : 

Concerning this I would observe, in the first place, That 
there are many things, with respect to cryings out, falling 
down, &c. charged on ministers, that they are not guilty 
of. Some would have it, that they speak of these things 
as certain evidences of a work of the Spirit of God on the. 
hearts of their hearers, or that they esteem these bodily 
effects themselves to be the work of God, as though the 
Spirit of God took hold of and agitated the bodies of men ; 
and some are charged with making these things essential, 
and supposing that persons cannot be converted without 
them; whereas I never yet could see the person that held 
either of these things. 

But for speaking of such effects as probable tokens of 
God’s presence, and arguments of the success of preaching, 
it seems to me they are not to be blamed ; because I think 
they are so indeed. And therefore when I see them ex- 
cited by preaching the important truths of God’s word, 
urged and enforced by proper arguments and motives, or 
as consequent on other means that are good, I do not scru- 
ple to speak of them, and to rejoice in them, and bless God 
for them as such; and for this reason, viz. That from time 
to time, upon proper inquiry and examination, and obser- 
vation of the consequences and fruits, I have found that 
these are all evidences of the persons in whom these effects 
appear, being under the influences of God’s Spirit, in such 
cases. Crying out, in such a manner, and with such cir- 
cumstances, as I have seen them from time to time, is as 
much an evidence to me, of the general cause it proceeds 
from, as language. I have learned the meaning of it the 
same way that persons learn the meaning of language, viz. 
by useand experience. I confess that when I see a great 
crying out in a congregation, in the manner that I have 
seen it, when those things are held forth to them which are 
worthy of their being greatly affected by them, I rejoice in 
it, much more than merely in an appearance of solemn at- 
tention, and a show of affection by weeping ; and that be- 
cause when there have been those outcries, I have found 
from time to time a much greater and more excellent effect. 
To rejoice that the work of God is carried on calmly, with- 
out much ado, is in effect to rejoice that it is carried on 
with less power, or that there is not so much of the influ- 
ence of God’s Spirit—For though the degree of the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God on particular persons, is by no 
means to be judged of by the degree of external appear- 
ances, because of the different constitutions, tempers, and 
circumstances of men; yet, if there be a very powerful 
influence of the Spirit of God on a mixed multitude, it will 
cause some way or other a great visible commotion. 

And as to ministers aiming at such effects, and striving 
by all means to bring a congregation to that pass, that 
there should be such an uproar among them; I suppose 
none aim at it any otherwise, than as they strive to raise 
the affections of their hearers to such a height as very often 
appears in these effects. And if those affections are com- 
monly good, and it be found by experience that such a 
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degree of them commonly has a good effect, I think they 
are to be justified in so doing. 

V. Again, some ministers have been blamed for keeping 
persons together, that have been under great affections, 
which have appeared in such extraordinary outward mani- 
festations.—Many think this promotes confusion ; that per- 
sons in such circumstances do but discompose each others’ 
minds, and disturb the minds of others; and that there- 
fore it is best they should be dispersed ; and that when 
any ina congregation are strongly seized, that they cannot 
forbear outward manifestations of it, they should be re- 
moved, that others’ minds may not be diverted. 

I cannot but think that those who thus object go 
upon quite wrong notions of things. For though persons 
ought to take heed that they do not make an ado without ne- 
cessity ; for this will be the way in time to have such appear- 
ances lose all their effect; yet the unavoidable manifesta- 
tions of strong religious affections tend to a happy in- 
influence on the minds of bystanders, and are found by 
experience to have an excellent and durable effect. And 
so to contrive and order things, that others may have op- 
portunity and advantage to observe them, has been found 
to be blessed, as a great means to promote the work of 
God ; and to prevent their being in the way of observa- 
tion, is to prevent the effect of that which God makes use 
of as a principal means of carrying on his work at such 
an extraordinary time, viz. example; which is often 
spoken of in Scripture, as one of the chief means by which 
God would carry on his work in the prosperity of religion 
in the latter days—I have ieeptioas some texts already 
to this purpose, in what I published before, of the marks 
of a work of the true Spirit; but would here mention 
some others. In Zech. ix. 15, 16. those that in the latter 
days should be filled in an extraordinary manner with the 
Holy Spirit, so as to appear in outward manifestations, 
and making a noise, are spoken of as those that God, in 
these uncommon circumstances, will set up to the view of 
others, as a prize or ensign, by their example and the ex- 
cellency of their attainments, to animate and draw others, 
as men gather about an ensign, and run for a prize, a 
crown and precious jewels, set up in their view. The 
words are; “ And they shall drink and make a noise as 
through wine, and they shall be filled like bowls, and as 
the corners of the altar. And the Lord their God shall 
save them in that day as the flock of his people; for they 
shall be as the stones of a crown, lifted up as an ensign 
upon his land.” (I shall have occasion to say something 
more of this scripture afterwards.) Those that make the 
objection I am upon, instead of suffering this ensign to be 
in public view, are for having it removed, and hid in 
some corner. To the like purpose is that, Isa. Ixii. 3. 
“Thou shalt be a crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, 
and a royal diadem in the hand of thy God.” Here it is 
observable, that it is not said, thou shalt be a crown upon 
the head, but in the hand, of the Lord; 7. e. held forth, in 
thy beauty and thy excellency, as a prize, to be bestowed 
upon others that shall behold thee, and be animated by 
the brightness and lustre which God shall endow thee 
with. The great influence of the example of God’s people, 
in their bright and excellent attainments, to propagate re- 
ligion in those days, is further signified in Isa. lx. 3, 
«And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and Kings to 
the brightness of thy rising.” With ver. 22. “ A little one 
shall become a thousand, and a small one a strong nation.” 
And Zech. x. 8, 9. “ And they shall increase, as they 
have increased: and I will sow them among the people.” 
And Hos. ii. 23. “ And I will sow her unto me in the 
earth.” So Jer. xxxi. 27. 

VI. Another thing that gives great disgust to many, is 
the disposition that persons show, under great affections, 
to speak so much ; and, with such earnestness and vehe- 
mence, to be setting forth the greatness, and wonderfulness, 
and importance of divine and eternal things; and to be 
so passionately Bee inviting, and entreating others. 

Concerning which I would say, that I am far from 
thinking that such a disposition should be wholly without 
any limits or regulation (as I shall more particularly show 
afterwards); and I believe some have erred, in setting no 
bounds, and indulging and encouraging this disposition 
without any kind of restraint or direction. But yet it 
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seems to me, that such a disposition in general is what 
both reason and Scripture mall eante. Those who are of- 
fended at such things, as though they were unreasonable, 
are not just. Upon examination it will probably be found, 
that they have one rule of reasoning about temporal things, 
and another about spiritual things. They do not at all 
wonder, if a person on some very great and affecting occa- 
sion, an occasion of extraordinary danger or great joy, that 
eminently and immediately concerns him and others—is 
disposed to speak much, and with great earnestness, 
especially to those with whom he is united in the bonds 
of dear affection, and great concern for their good. And 
therefore, if they were just, why would not they allow it 
in spiritual things ? and much more in them, agreeably to 
the vastly greater importance and more affecting nature of 
spiritual things, and the concern which true religion causes 
in men’s minds for the good of others, and the disposition 
it gives and excites to speak God’s praises, to show forth 
his infinite glory, and talk of all his glorious perfections 
and works ? 

That a very great and proper sense of the importance of 
religion, and the danger sinners are in, should sometimes ~ 
cause an almost insuperable disposition to speak and warn 
others, is agreeable to Jer. vi. 10, 11. “To whom shall [ 
as and give warning, that they may hear? Bebold, 
their ear is uncircumcised, and they cannot hearken: Be- 
hold, the word of the Lord is unto them a reproach; they 
have no delight in it. Therefore I am full of the fury of 
the Lord; I am weary with holding in: I will pour it 
out upon the children abroad, and upon the assembly of 
the young men together; for.even the husband with the 
wife shall be taken, the aged, with him that is full of days.” 
And that true Christians, when they come to be as it were 
waked out of sleep, and to be filled with a sweet and joy- 
ful sense of the excellent things of religion, by the preach- 
ing of the gospel, or by other means of grace, should be 
disposed to be much in speaking of divine things, though 
before they were dumb, is agreeable to what Christ says 
to his church, Cant. vii. 9. “ And the roof of thy mouth is 
like the best wine, for my beloved, that goeth down 
sweetly, causing the lips of those that are asleep to speak.” 
The roof of the church's mouth is the officers in the church, 
that preach the gospel; their word is to Christ’s beloved 
like the best wine, that goes down sweetly ; extraordinarily 
refreshing and enlivening the saints, causing them to speak, 
though before they were mute and asleep. It is said by 
some, that the subjects of this work, when they get to- 
gether, talking loud and earnestly in their pretended great 
joys, several in a room talking at the same time, make a 
noise just like a company of drunken persons. On which 
I would observe, that it is foretold that God’s people 
should do so, in that forementioned place, Zech. ix. 15— 
17. of which I shall now take more particular notice. The 
words are as follows; “The Lord of hosts shall defend 
them, and they shall devour and subdue with sling stones, 
and they shall drink and make a noise as through wine, 
and they shall be filled like bowls, and as the corners of 
the altar. And the Lord their God shall save them in that 
day as the flock of his people; for they shall be as the 
stones of a crown, lifted up as an ensign upon his land. 
For how great is his goodness, and how great is his 
beauty ! Corn shall make the young men cheerful, and 
new wine the maids.”’ The words are very remarkable: 
Here it is foretold, that at the time when Christ shall set 
up an universal kingdom upon earth (ver. 20.) the children 
of Zion shall drink, till they are filled like the vessels of 
the sanctuary. And, if we would know with what they 
shall be thus filled, the prophecy does in effect explain it- 
self; they shall be filled as the vessels of the sanctuary 
that contained the drink-offering, which was wine. And 
yet the words imply, that it shall not literally be wine 
that they shall drink and be filled with, because it is said, 
They shall drink, and make a noise, as through wine, as 
if they had drank wine; which implies that they had not 
literally done it. And therefore we must understand the 
words, that they shall drink into that, and be filled with 
that, which the wine of the drink-offering typically repre- 
sented, which is the Holy Spirit, as well as the blood of 
Christ, that new wine that is drank in our heavenly 
Father’s kingdom. They shall be filled with the Spirit, 
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which the Apostle sets in opposition to a being drunk with 
wine, Eph. v. 18. “This is the new wine spoken of, ver. 
17. It is the same with that best wine, spoken of in Can- 
ticles, “ that goes down sweetly, causin the lips of those that 
are asleep to speak.” It is here foretold, that the children of 
Zion, in the latter days, should be filled with that which 
should make them cheerful, and cause them to make a 
noise as through wine, and by which these joyful happy 
persons shall be as the stones of a crown lifted up as an 
ensign upon God’s land, being made joyful in the extra- 
ordinary manifestations of the beauty and love of Christ : 
as it follows, “ How great is his goodness! and how great is 
his beauty!” And it is further remarkable that, as is here 
foretold, it should be thus especially amongst young 
people ; “Corn shall make the young men cheerful, and 
new winethe maids.” It would be ridiculous to understand 
this of literal bread and wine. Without doubt, the same 
spiritual blessings are signified by bread and wine here, 
which were represented by Melchizedek’s bread and wine, 
and are signified by the bread and wine in the Lord’s sup- 
per. One of the marginal readings is, “‘ shall make the 
young men to speak ;” which is agreeable to that in Can- 
ticles, of the “ best wines causing the lips of those that are 
asleep to speak.” 

We ought not to be, in any measure, like the unbeliev- 
ing Jews in Christ’s time, who were disgusted both with 
crying out with distress, and with joy. When the poor 
blind man cried out before all the multitude, “ Jesus, thou 
Son of David, have mercy on me!” and continued instant- 
ly thus doing, the multitude rebuked him, and charged him 
that he should hold his tongue, Mark x. 46—48. and Luke 
xviii. 38, 39. They looked upon it to be a very indecent 
noise that he made; a thing very ill becoming him, to 
cause his voice to be heard so much, and so loud, among 
the multitude. And when Christ made his solemn and 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem, (which, I have before ob- 
served, was a type of the glory and triumph of the latter 
days,) the whole multitude of the disciples, especially 
young people, began to rejoice and praise God with a loud 
voice, for all the mighty works that they had seen, saying, 
“ Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the Lord! 
peace in heaven, and glory in the highest!” The Phari- 
sees said to Christ, “ Master, rebuke thy disciples.” They 
did not understand such great transports of joy ; it seemed 
to them a very unsuitable and indecent noise and clamour 
that they made, a confused uproar, many crying out to- 
gether, as though they were out of their wits ; they wonder- 
ed that Christ would tolerate it. But what says Christ ? 
“T tell you, that if these should hold their peace, the 
stones would immediately cry out.” The words seem to 
intimate, that there was cause enough to constrain those 
whose hearts were not harder than the very stones, to cry 
out, and make a noise; which is something like that other 
expression, of “ causing the lips of those that are asleep to 
speak.” 

When many, under great religious affections, are earnest- 
ly speaking together of divine wonders, in various parts of 
a company, to those who are next them; some attending 
to one, and others to another; there is something very 
beautiful in it, provided they do not speak so as to drown 
each others’ voices, that none can hear what any say. There 
is a greater and more affecting appearance of a joint en- 
gagedness of heart, in the love and praises of God; and I 
had rather see it, than to see one speaking alone, and all 
attending to what he says; it has more of the appearance 
of conversation. When a multitude meets on any occa- 
sion of temporal rejoicing, freely and cheerfully to con- 
verse together, they are not wont to observe the ceremony 
of but one speaking at a time, while all the rest in a 
formal manner set themselves to attend to what he says. 
That would spoil all conversation, and turn it into the 
formality of set speeches. It is better for lay persons, 
speaking one to another of the things of God, when they 
meet together, to speak after the manner of christian con- 
versation, than to observe the formality of but one speaking 
at a time, the whole multitude silently and solemnly at- 
tending to what he says; which would carry in it too 
much of the air of the authority and solemnity of preaching. 
The apostle says, 1 Cor. xiv. 29, 30, 31. “ Let the prophets 
speak, two or three, and let the others judge: If any thing 
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be revealed to another that sitteth by, let the first hold his 
eace: For ye may all prophesy, one by one, that all may 
earn, and all may be comforted ;” but this does not reach 
the present case, because what the apostle is speaking of 
is the solemnity of their religious exercises in public wor- 
ship, and persons speaking in the church by immediate 
inspiration, and in the use of the gift of prophecy, or some 
gift of inspiration, in the exercises of which they acted as 
extraordinary ministers of Christ. in 

VII. Another thing that some have found fault with, is 
abounding so much in singing in religious meetings. Ob- 
jecting against such a thing as this, seems to arise from a 
suspicion already established of this work. They doubt of 
the pretended extraordinary love and joys that attend this 
work, and so find fault with the manifestations of them. 
If they thought persons were truly the subjects of an ex- 
traordinary degree of divine love, and heavenly rejoicing 
in God, I suppose they would not wonder at their having 
a disposition to be much in praise. They object not 
against the saints and angels in heaven singing praises and 
hallelujahs to God, without ceasing day or night; and 
therefore doubtless will allow that the more the saints on 
earth are like them in their dispositions, the more they will 
be disposed to do like them. They will readily own that 
the generality of Christians have great reason to be asham- 
ed that they have so little thankfulness, and are no more in 
praising God, whom they have such infinite cause to praise. 
And why therefore should Christians be found fault with, 
for showing a disposition to be much in praising God, and 
manifesting a delight in that heavenly exercise? ‘T'o com- 
plain of this, is to be too much like the Pharisees, who were 
disgusted when the multitude of the disciples began to re- 
joice, and with loud voices to praise God, and cry, Ho- 
sanna, when Christ was entering into Jerusalem. 

There are many things in Scripture, that seem to inti- 
mate that praising God, both in speeches and songs, will 
be what the church of God will very much abound in, in 
the approaching glorious day. So on the seventh day of 
compassing the walls of Jericho, when the priests blew with 
the trumpets in an extraordinary manner, the people shout- 
ed with a great shout, and the wall of the eity fell down 
flat. So the ark was brought back from its banishment, 
with extraordinary shouting and singing of the whole con- 
gregation of Israel. And the places in the prophecies of 
Scripture, signifying that the church of God, in the glorious 
Jubilee that is foretold, shall greatly abound in singing and 
shouting forth the praises of God, are too many to be 
mentioned. And there will be cause enough for it: I be- 
lieve it will be a time wherein both heaven and earth will 
be much more full of joy and praise than ever they were 
before. 

But what is more especially found fault with, in the 
singing that is now practised, is making use of hymns of 
human composure. I am far from thinking that the book 
of Psalms should be thrown by in our public worship, but 
that it should always be used in the christian church to the 
end of the world: but I know of no obligation we are un- 
der to confine ourselves to it. I can find no command or 
rule of God’s word, that does any more confine us to the 
words of the Scripture in our singing, than it does in our 
praying ; we speak to God in both. And I can see no 
reason why we should limit ourselves to such particular 
forms of words, that we find in the Bible, in speaking to 
him by way of praise, in metre, and with music, than when 
we speak to him in prose, by way of prayer and supplica- 
tion. And it is really needful that we should have some 
other songs besides the Psalms of David. It is unreason- 
able to suppose that the christian church should for ever, 
and even in times of her greatest light, in her praises of 
God and the Lamb, be confined only to the words of the 
Old Testament, wherein all the greatest and most glorious 
things of the gospel, that are infinitely the greatest subjects 
of her praise, are spoken of under a veil, and not so much 
as the name of our glorious Redeemer ever mentioned, but 
in some dark figure, or as hid under the name of some 
type. And as to our making use of the words of others, 
and not those that are conceived by ourselves, it is no more 
than we do in all our public prayers ; the whole worship- 
ping assembly, excepting one only, makes use of the 
words that are conceived by him who speaks for the rest. 
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_ VIII. Another thing that many have disliked, is the re- 
ligious meetings of children to read and pray together, and 
perform religious exercises by themselves. What is ob- 
jected is children’s want of that knowledge and discretion 
which is requisite in order to a decent and profitable 
management of religious exercises. But it appears to me 
the objection is not sufficient. Children, as they have the 
nature of men, are inclined to society ; and those of them 
who are capable of society one with another, are capable of 
the influence of the Spirit of God in its active fruits. And 
if they are inclined by a religious disposition, which they 
have from the Spirit of God, in order to improve their 
society one with another, in a religious manner, and to re- 
ligious purposes, who should forbid them? If they have 
not discretion to observe method in their religious per- 
formances, or to speak sense in all that they say in prayer, 
they may notwithstanding have a good meaning, and God 
understands them, and it does not spoil or interrupt their 
devotion one with another. We who are adults have de- 
fects in our prayers, that are a thousand times worse in the 
sight of God, and are a greater confusion, and more absurd 
nonsense in his eyes, than their childish indiscretions. 
There is not so much difference before God, between chil- 
dren and grown persons, as we are ready to imagine; we 
are all poor, ignorant, foolish babes, in his sight. Our 
adult age does bring us so much nearer to God as we are 
apt to think. God in this work has shown a remarkable 
regard to little children ; never was there such a glorious 
work amongst persons in their childhood, as has been of 
late, in New England. He has been pleased in a wonder- 
ful manner to perfect praise out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings ; and many of them have more of that know- 
ledge and wisdom that pleases him, and renders their re- 
ligious worship Ateepiabte, than many of the great and 
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learned men of the world : it is they, in the sight of God, 
who are the ignorant and foolish children ; these are grown 
men, and an hundred years old, in comparison with them. 
It is to be hoped that the days are coming, prophesied of, 
Ee: 20. when “ the child shall die an hundred years 
old. 

I have seen many happy effects of children’s religious 
meetings ; and God has seemed often remarkably to own 
them in their meetings, and really descended from heaven 
to be amongst them: I have known several probable in- 
stances of children’s being converted at such meetings. I 
should therefore think, that if children appear to be really 
moved to it by a religious disposition, a not merely from 
a childish affectation of imitating grown persons, they 
ought by no means to be discouraged or discountenanced. 
But yet it is fit that care should be taken of them by their 
parents and pastors, to instruct and direct them, and to 
correct imprudent conduct and irregularities if they are 
perceived, or any thing by which the devil may pervert and 
destroy the design of their meetings—All should take 
heed that they do not find fault with and despise the re- 
ligion of children, from an evil principle, lest they should 
be like the chief priests and scribes, who were sore dis- 
pleased at the religious worship and _ praises of little chil- 
dren, and the honour they gave Christ in the temple. We 
have an account of it, and of what Christ said upon it, in 
Matt. xxi. 15, 16. “ And when the chief priests and scribes 
saw the wonderful things that he did, and the children 
crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the Son of 
David, they were sore displeased, and said unto him, 
Hearest thou what those say? And Jesus saith unto them, 
Yea, have ye never read, Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise ?” 
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SHOWING WHAT THINGS ARE TO BE CORRECTED OR AVOIDED, IN PROMOTING THIS WORK, OR IN OUR BEHAVIOUR 
UNDER IT, 


Havrwe thus observed, in some instances, wherein the 
conduct of those that have appeared to be the subjects of 
this work, or have-been zealous to promote it, has been 
objected against or complained of without or beyond just 
cause; I proceed now to show what things ought to be 
corrected or avoided. 

Many, who are zealous for this glorious work of God, 
are heartily sick of the great noise there is in the country 
about imprudences and disorders ; they have heard it so often 
from the mouths of opposers, that they are prejudiced 
against the sound. And they look upon it, that what is 
called being prudent and regular, so much insisted on, is 
no other than being asleep, or cold and dead, in religion ; 
and that the great imprudence, so much blamed, is only 
being alive and engaged in the things of God. They are 
therefore rather confirmed in any practice, than brought off 
from it, by the clamour they hear against it, as imprudent 
and irregular. And, to tell the truth, the cry of irregular- 
ity and imprudence has been much more in the mouths of 
those who have been enemies to the main of the work than 
others ; for they have watched for the halting of the zeal- 
ous, and eagerly catched at any thing that has been wrong, 
and have greatly insisted on it, made the most of it, and 
magnified it; especially have they watched for errors in 
zealous preachers, who are much in reproving and con- 
demning the wickedness of the times. They would there- 
fore do well to consider that scripture, Isa. xxix. 20, 21. 
«The scorner is consumed, and all that watch for iniquity 
are cut off, that make a man an offender for a word, and 
lay a snare for him that reproveth in the gate, and turn 
aside the just for a thing of nought.” They have not only 
too much insisted on the magnified real errors, but have 
very injuriously charged them as guilty im things wherein 
they have been innocent, and have done their duty. This 
has so prejudiced the minds of some, that they have been 


ready to think that all that which has been said about er- 
rors and imprudences was injurious and from an ill spirit. 
It has confirmed them, that there is no such thing as any 
prevailing imprudences; and it has made them less cau- 
tious and supicious of themselves, lest they should err.— 
Herein the devil has had an advantage put into his hands, 
and has taken it; and, doubtless, has been too subtle for 
some of the true friends of religion. That would be strange 
indeed, if in so great a commotion and revolution, and 
such a new state of things, wherein so many have been 
engaged, none have been guilty of any imprudence. It 
would be such a revival of religion as never was, if among 
so many men, not guided by infallible inspiration, there 
had not been many notable errors in judgment and con- 
duct ; our young preachers, and young converts, must in 
general vastly exceed Luther, the head of the reformation, 
who was guilty of a great many excesses in that great af- 
fair in which God made him the chief instrument. 

If we look back into the history of the church of God 
in past ages, we may observe that it has been a common 
device of the devil, to overset a revival of religion; when 
he finds he can keep men quiet and secure no longer, then 
he drives them to excesses and extravagances. He holds 
them back as long as he can; but when he can do it no 
longer, then he will push them on, and, if possible, run 
them upon their heads. And it has been by this means 
chiefly that he has been successful, in several instances, to 
overthrow most hopeful and promising beginnings. Yea, 
the principal means by which the devil was successful, by 
degrees, to overset the grand religious revival of the world, 
in the primitive ages of Christianity, and in a manner to 
overthrow the christian church through the earth, and to 
make way for the great Antichristian apostacy, that master- 
piece of all the devil’s works, was to improve the indis- 
creet zeal of Christians, to drive them into those three ex- 
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tremes of enthusiasm, superstition, and severity towards op- 
po ers; which should be enough for an everlasting warn- 
ing to the christian church. = : 

Though the devil will do his diligence to stir up the open 
enemies of religion, yet he knows what is for his interest 
so well, that, in a time of revival of religion, his main strength 
shall be tried with the friends of it; and he will chiefly 
exert himself in his attempts to mislead them. One truly 
zealous person, in the time of such an event, that seems to 
have a great hand in the affair, and draws the eyes of many 
upon him, may do more (through Satan’s being too subtle 
for him) to hinder the work, than a hundred great, and 
strong, and open opposers. In the time of the great work 
of Christ, bis hands, with which he works, are often wound- 
ed in the house of his friends, and his work hindered chief- 
ly by them: so that if any one inquires, as in Zech. xiii. 
6. “ What are those wounds in thine hands?” he may an- 
swer, * Those with which I was wounded in the house of 
my friends.” 

The errors of the friends of the work of God, and espe- 
cially of the great promoters of it, give vast advantage to 
the enemies of sucha work. Indeed there are many things 
which are no errors, but are only duties faithfully and 
thoroughly done, that wound the minds of such persons 
more than real errors: but yet one real error gives opposers 
as much advantage, and hinders and clogs the work as 
much, as ten that are only supposed ones. Real errors do not 
fret and gall the enemies of religion so much as those things 
that are strictly right; but they encourage them more, they 
give them liberty, and open a gap for them; so that some 
who before kept their enmity burning in their own breasts, 
and durst not show themselves, will on such an occasion 
take courage, and give themselves vent, and their rage will 
be like that of an enemy let loose. Those who lay still 
before, having nothing to say but what they would be 
ashamed of, (agreeable to Tit. il. 8.) when they have such 
a weapon put into their hands, will fight with all violence. 
And indeed the enemies of religion would not know what 
to do for weapons to fight with, were it not for the errors of 
its friends ; and so must soon fall before them. Besides, 
in real errors, things that are truly disagreeable to the rule 
of God’s word, we cannot expect the divine protection, 
and that God will appear on our side, as if our errors were 
only supposed ones. 

Since therefore the errors of the friends and promoters 
of such a glorious work of God are of such dreadful 
consequence ; and seeing the devil, being sensible of this, 
is so assiduous, watchful, and subtle in fis attempts with 
them, and has thereby been so successful to overthrow 
religion heretofore; certainly such persons ought to be 
exceeding circumspect and vigilant, diffident and jealous 
of themselves, and humbly dependent on the guidance of 
the good Shepherd. 1 Pet. iv. 7. “ Be sober, and watch 
unto prayer.” And chap. v. 8. “ Be sober, be vigilant ; 
because your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walk- 
eth about.” For persons to go on resolutely, in a kind of 
heat and vehemence, despising admonition and correction, 
being confident that they must be in the right because they 
are full of the Spirit, is directly contrary to the import of 
these words, be sober, be vigilant. 

It is a mistake I have observed in some, by which they 
have been greatly exposed to their wounding, that they 
think they are in no danger of going astray, or being mis- 
led by the devil, because they are near to God; and so 
have no jealous eye upon themselves, and neglect vigilance 
and circumspection, as needless in their case. They say, 
they do not think that God will leave them to dishonour 
him, and wound religion as long as they keep near to 
him. And I believe so too, as long as they keep near to 
God, so as to maintain an universal and diligent watch, 
and care to do their duty, avoid sin and snares with diffi- 
dence in themselves, and humble dependence and prayer- 
fulness. But not merely because they are receiving 
blessed communications from God, in refreshing views of 
him; if at the same time they let down their watch, and 
are not jealous over their own hearts, by reason of its 
remaining blindness and corruption, and a subtle adver- 
sary.—It is a grand error for persons to think they are out 
of danger from the devil, and a corrupt, deceitful heart, 
even in their highest flights, and most raised frames of 
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spiritual joy. For persons, in such a confidence, to cease 
to be jealous of themselves, and to neglect watchfulness 
and care, is a presumption by which I have known many 
wofully insnared. However Highly we may be favoured 
with divine discoveries and comforts, yet, as long as we are 
in the world, we are in the enemies’ country; and there- — 
fore that direction of Christ to his disciples is never out of 
date in this world, Luke xxi. 36. “ Watch and pray always, 
that you may be accounted worthy to escape all these 
things, and to stand before the Son of man.” It was not 
out of date with the disciples to whom it was given, after 
they came to be full of the Holy Ghost, and out of their 
bellies flowed rivers of living water, by that great effusion 
upon them that began on the day of Pentecost. And 
though God stands ready to protect his people, especially 
those that are near to him; yet he expects of all great care 
and labour, and that we should put on the whole armour 
of God, that we may stand in the evil day. To whatever 
spiritual privileges we are raised, we have no warrant to 
expect protection in any other way ; for God has appointed 
this whole life, to be all asa race ora battle; the state of 
rest, wherein we shall be so out of danger as to have no 
need of watching and fighting, is reserved for another 
world. I have known it in abundance of instances, that 
the devil has come in very remarkably, even in the midst 
of the most excellent frames. It may seem a great mystery 
that it should be so; but it is no greater mystery, than that 
Christ should be taken captive by the devil, and carried 
into the wilderness, immediately after the heavens had 
been opened to him, and the Holy Ghost descended lke 
a dove upon him, and when he heard that comfortable, 
joyful voice from the Father, saying, “ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” In like manner 
Christ in the heart of a Christian, is oftentimes as it were 
taken, and carried captive into a wilderness, presently after 
heaven has been as it were opened to the soul, and the 
Holy Ghost has descended upon it like a dove, and when 
God has been sweetly owning the believer, and testifying 
his favour to him as his beloved child. 

It is therefore a great error and sin in some persons, at 
this day, that they are fixed in some things which others 
account errors, and will not hearken to admonition and 
counsel, but are confident that they are in the right, be- 
cause God is much with them. There were some such in 
the apostles’ days. The apostle Paw/, writing to the Co- 
rinthwns, was sensible that some of them would not be 
easily convinced that they had been in any error, because 
they looked upon themselves as spiritual, or full of the 
Spirit of God, 1 Cor. xiv. 37, 38. “ If any man think 
himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge 
that the things that I write unto you are the command- 
ment of the Lord; but if any man be ignorant, let him 
be ignorant.”’ 

And although those who are spiritual amongst us have 
no infallible apostle to admonish them, yet let me entreat 
them, by the love of Christ, calmly and impartially to 
weigh what may be said to them by one who is their hearty 
and fervent friend, (though an inferior worm,) in giving his 
humble opinion concerning the errors that have been com- 
mitted, by the zealous friends or promoters of this great 
work of God. In speaking of past errors, and those we 
are in danger of, I would, in the 

First place, take notice of the causes whence the errors 
that attend a great revival of religion usually arise; and, 
as I go along, take notice of some particular errors that 
arise from each of those causes. 

Secondly, Observe some errors that have been owing to 
the influence of several of those causes conjunctly. 

The errors that attend a great revival of religion usually 
arise from these three things; 1. Undiscerned spiritual 
pride ; 2. Wrong principles; and 3. Ignorance of Satan’s 
advantages and devices. 


SECT. I. 


One cause of errors attending a great revival of religion, 
as undiscerned spiritual pride. 


Tue first and the worst cause of errors, that prevail in 
such a state of things, is spiritual pride. This is the main 
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door by which the devil comes into the hearts of those 
who are zealous for the advancement of religion. It is 
the chief inlet of smoke from the bottomless pit, to darken 
the mind and mislead the judgment. This is the main 
handle by which the devil has hold of religious persons, 
and the chief source of all the mischief that he intro- 
duces, to clog and hinder a work of God.—This cause of 
error is the main spring, or at least the main support, of all 
the rest. Till this disease is cured, medicines are in vain 
applied to heal other diseases. It is by this that the mind 
defends itself in other errors, and guards itself against 
light, by which it might be corrected and reclaimed. The 
spiritually proud man is full of light already, he does not 
need instruction, and is ready to despise the offer of it. 
But, if this disease be healed, other things are easily 
rectified. The humble person is like a little child, he 
easily receives instruction; he is jealous over himself, 
sensible how liable he is to go astray, and therefore, if it 
be suggested to him that he does so, he is ready most 
narrowly and impartially to inquire. Nothing sets a 
person so much out of the devil’s reach as humility, and 
so prepares the mind for true divine light without dark- 
ness, and so clears the eye to look on things as they truly 
are; Ps. xxv. 9. “ The meek will he guide in judgment. 
And the meek will he teach his way.”’ Therefore we 
should fight, neither with small nor with great, but with 
the king of Israel. Our first care should be to rectify the 
heart, and pull the beam out of our eye, and then we shall 
see clearly. 

I know that a great many things at this day are very 
injuriously laid to the pride of those that are zealous in the 
cause of God. When any person appears, in any respect, 
remarkably distinguished in religion from others; if he 
professes those spiritual comforts and joys that are greater 
than ordinary, or appears distinguishingly zealous in 
religion; if he exerts himself more than others in the 
cause of religion, or seems to be distinguished with 
success; ten to one but it will immediately awaken 
the jealousy of those about him. They will suspect 
(whether they have cause or no) that he is very proud of 
his goodness, and affects to have it thought that nobody 
is so good as he; and all his talk is heard, and all his 
behaviour beheld, with this prejudice. Those who are 
themselves cold and dead, a especially such as never 
had any experience of the power of godliness on their 
own hearts, are ready to entertain such thoughts of the 
best Christians ; which arises from a secret enmity against 
vital and fervent piety. But zealous Christians should 
take heed lest this prove a snare to ther, and the devil 
take advantage from it, to blind their eyes from beholding 
what there is indeed of this nature in their hearts, and 
make them think, because they are charged with pride 
wrongfully and from an ill spirit, in many things, that 
therefore it is so in every thing. Alas, how much pride 
have the best of us in our hearts! It is the worst part of 
the body of sin and death; the first sin that ever entered 
into the universe, and the last that is rooted out: it is 
God’s most stubborn enemy ! . 

The corruption of nature may all be resolved into two 
things, pride and_worldly-mindedness, the devil and the 
beasi, or self and the world. These are the two pillars of 
Dagon’s temple, on which the whole house leans. But the 
former of these is every way the worst part of the cor- 
ruption of nature ; it is the first-born son of the devil, and 
his image in the heart of man chiefly consists in it. It is 
toe last thing in a sinner that is overborne by conviction, in 
order to conversion ; and here is the saint’s hardest con- 
flict ; the last thing over which he obtains a good degree of 
conquest, that which most directly militates against God, 
and is most contrary to the Spirit of the Lamb of God. It 
is most like the devil its father, in a serpentine deceitful- 
ness and secrecy; it lies deepest, is most active, and is 
most ready secretly to mix itself with every thing. 

And, of all kinds of pride, spiritual pride is upon many 
accounts the most hateful, it is most like the devil; most 
like the sin he committed in a heaven of light and glory, 
where he was exalted high in divine knowledge, honour, 
beauty, and happiness. Pride is much more difficult to be 
discerned than any other corruption, because its nature 
very much consists in a person’s having too high a thought 
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-less was as eminent a saint as an 
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of himself. _No wonder that he who has too high a thought 
of himself, does not know it ; for he necessarily thinks that 
the opinion he has of himself has just grounds, and there- 
fore is not too high ; if he thought such an opinion of him- 
self was without just grounds, he would therein cease to 
have it. Those that are spiritually proud, have a high con- 
ceit of these two things, viz. their light, and their humility ; 
both which are a strong prejudice against a discovery of 
their pride. Being proud of their “ght, that makes them 
not jealous of themselves; he who thinks a clear light 
shines around him, is not suspicious of an enemy lurking 
near him unseen ; and then, being proud of their humility, 
that makes them least of all jealous of themselves in that 
particular, viz. as being idee the prevalence of pride. 
There are many sins of the heart that are very secret in 
their nature, and difficultly discerned. The psalmist says, 
Psal. xix. 12. “ Who can understand his errors,? cleanse 
thou me from secret faults.” But spiritual pride is the 
most secret of all sins. The heart is deceitful and un- 
searchable in nothing so much as in this matter; and 
there is no sin in the world, that men are so confident in. 
The very nature of it is to work self-confidence, and drive 
away jealousy of any evil of that kind. There is no sin so 
much like the devil as this for secrecy and subtlety, and 
appearing in a great many shapes undiscerned and unsus- 
pected. It appears as an angel of light ; takes occasion to 
arise from every thing; it perverts and abuses every thing, 
and even the exercises of real grace, and real humility, as 
an occasion to exert itself: it is a sin that has, as it were, 
many lives; if you kill it, it will live still; if you mortify 
and suppress it in one shape, it rises in another; if you 
think it is all gone, yet it is there still. ‘There are a great 
many kinds of it, that lie in different forms and shapes, 
one under another, and encompass the heart like the coats 
of an onion; if you pull off one, there is another under- 
neath. We had need therefore to have the greatest watch 
imaginable over our hearts with respect to this matter, and 
to cry most earnestly to the great searcher of hearts for 
his help. He that trusts his own heart is a fool. 

Ged’s own people should be the more jealous of them- 
selves with respect to this particular at this day, because 
the temptations that many have to this sin are exceeding 
great. The great and distinguishing privileges to which 
God admits many of his saints, and the high honours he 
puts on some ministers, are great trials of persons in this 
respect. It is true, that great degrees of the spiritual 
presence of God tends greatly to mortify pride and cor- 
ruption; but yet, though in the experience of such favours 
there be much to restrain pride one way, there is much to 
tempt and provoke it another; and we shall be in great 
danger thereby, without great watchfulness and prayer- 
fulness. The angels that fell, while in heaven had great 
honours and high privileges, in beholding the face of 
God, and viewing his infinite glory, to cause in them ex- 
ercises of humility, and to keep them from pride; yet, 
through want of watchfulness in them, their great honour 
and heavenly privilege proved to be to them an undoing 
temptation to pride, though they had no principle of pride 
in their hearts to expose them. Let no saint therefore, 
however eminent, ne however near to God, think himself 
out of danger. He that thinks himself most out of danger, 
is indeed most in danger. The apostle Pau/, who doubt- 
now, was not out of 
danger, even just after he was admitted to see God in 
the third heavens, 2 Cor. xii. and yet doubtless, what he 
saw in heaven of the ineffable glory of the Divine Being, 
had a direct tendency to make him appear exceeding 
little and vile in his own eyes. ead 

Spiritual pride in its own nature 1s so secret, that it is 
not so well discerned by immediate intuition on the thing 
itself, as by the effects and fruits of it; some of which [| 
would mention, together with the contrary fruits of pure 
christian humility. Spiritual pride disposes to speak of 
other persons’ sins, their enmity against God and his 
people, the miserable delusion of hypocrites, and their 
enmity against vital piety, and the deadness of some 
saints, with bitterness, or with laughter and levity, and an 
air of contempt; whereas pure christian humility rather 
disposes, either to be silent about them, or to speak of 
them with grief and pity. Spiritual pride is very apt to 
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suspect others ; whereas an humble saint is most jealous of 
himself, he is so suspicious of nothing in the world as he 
is of his own heart. The spiritually proud person is apt to 
find fault with other saints, that they are low in grace; 
and to be much in observing how cold and dead they are ; 
and being quick to discern and take notice of their de- 
ficiencies. But the eminently humble Christian has so 
much to do at home, and sees so much evil in his own 
heart, and is so concerned about it, that he is not apt to be 
very busy with other hearts ; he complains most of him- 
self, and complains of his own coldness and lowness in 
grace. He is apt to esteem others better than himself, and 
is ready to hope that there is nobody but what has more 
love and thankfulness to God than he, and cannot bear to 
think that others should bring forth no more fruit to God’s 
honour than he. Some who have spiritual pride mixed 
with high discoveries and great transports of joy, disposing 
them in an earnest manner to talk to others, are apt, in 
such frames, to be calling upon other Christians about 
them, and sharply reproving them for their being so cold 
and lifeless. ere are others, who in their raptures are 
overwhelmed with a sense of their own vileness; and, 
when they have extraordinary discoveries of God’s glory, 
are all taken up about their own sinfulness ; and though 
they also are disposed to speak much and very earnestly, 
yet it is very much in blaming themselves, and exhorting 
fellow-Christians, but in a charitable and humble manner. 
Pure christian humility disposes a person to take notice 
of every thing that is good in others, and to make the best 
of it, and to diminish their failings; but to gave his eye 
chiefly on those things that are bad in himself, and to take 
miuch notice of every thing that aggravates them. 

Tn a contrariety to this, it has been the manner in some 
pl.ces, or at least the manner of some persons, to speak of 
almost every thing that they see amiss in others, in the 
most harsh, severe, and terrible language. It is frequent 
with them to say of others’ opinions, or conduct, or advice 
—or of their coldness, their silence, their caution, their 
moderation, their prudence, &c.—that they are from the 
devil, or from hell; that such a thing is devilish, or hellish, 
or cursed, and that such persons are serving the devil, or 
the devil is in them, that they are soul-murderers, and the 
like; so that the words devil and hell are almost continu- 
ally in their mouths. And such kind of language they 
will commonly use, not only towards wicked men, but 
towards them whom they themselves allow to be the true 
children of God, and also towards ministers of the gospel 
and others who are very much their superiors. And 
they look upon it as a virtue and high attainment thus to 
behave themselves. Oh, say they, we must be pluin- 
hearted and bold for Christ, we must declure war against 
sin wherever we see it, we must not mince the matter in the 
cause of God and when speaking for Christ. And to make 
any distinction in persons, or to speak the more tenderly, 
because that which is amiss is seen in a superior, they look 
upon as very mean for a follower of Christ when speak- 
ing in the cause of his Master. What a strange device of 
the devil is here, to overthrow all christian meekness and 
gentleness, and even all show and appearance of it, and 
to defile the mouths of the children of God, and to intro- 
duce the language of common sailors among the followers 
of Christ, under a cloak of high sanctity and zeal, and 
boldness for Christ! And it is a remarkable instance of 
the weakness of the human mind, and how much too 
cunning the devil is for us! 

The grand defence of this way of talking is, That they 
say no more than what is true ; they only speak the truth 
without mincing the matter; and that true Christians who 
have a great sight of the evil of sin, and acquaintance with 
their own hearts, know it to be true, and therefore will not 
be offended to hear such harsh expressions concerning 
them and their sins. It is only (say they) hypocrites, or 
cold and dead Christians, that are provoked and feel their 
enmity rise on such an occasion. But it is a grand mis- 
take to think that we may commonly use all such language 
as represents the worst of each other, according to strict 
truth. It is really true, that every kind of sin, and every 
degree of it, is devilish and from hell, and is cursed, 
hellish, and condemned or damned. And if persons had 
a full sight of their hearts, they would think no terms too 
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bad for them ; they would look like beasts, like serpents, 
and like devils to themselves ; they would be at a loss for 
language to express what they see in themselves. The 
worst terms they could think of would seem as it were 
faint to represent what they see in themselves. But 
shall a child therefore, from time to time, use such lan- 
guage escee: an excellent and eminently holy father 
or mother, as, That the devil is in them; that they have 
such and such devilish, cursed dispositions ; that they 
commit every day hundreds of hellish, damned acts ; and 
that they are cursed dogs, hell-hounds, and devils? And 
shall the meanest of the people be justified, in commonly 
using such language concerning the most excellent magis- 
trates, or the most eminent ministers? I hope nobody 
has gone to this height. But the same pretences of bold- 
ness, plain-heartedness, and declared war against sin, will 
as well justify these things as the others. If we proceed 
in such a manner, on such principles as these, what a face 
will be introduced upon ae church of Christ, the little 
beloved flock of that gentle Shepherd the Lamb of God ! 
What a sound shall we bring into the house of God, into 
the family of his dear little children ! How far off shall 
we soon banish that lovely appearance of humility, sweet- 
ness, gentleness, mutual honour, benevolence, compla- 
cence, and an esteem of others above themselves, which 
ought to clothe the children of God all over! Not but that 
Christians should watch over one another, and in any wise 
reprove one another, and do it plainly and faithfully ; but 
it does not thence follow that dear brethren in the family 
of God, in rebuking one another, should use worse lan- 
guage than Michael the archangel durst use when rebuk- 
ing the devil himself. 

Christians who are but fellow-worms, ought at least to 
treat one another with as much humility and gentleness as 
Christ, who is infinitely above them, treats them. But 
how did Christ treat his disciples when they were so cold 
towards him, and so regardless of him, at the time when 
his soul was exceeding sorrowful even unto death—and he 
in a dismal agony was crying and sweating blood for 
them—and they would not watch with him and allow him 
the comfort of their company one hour in his great distress, 
though he once and again desired it of them? One would 
think that then was a proper time, if ever, to have reproved 
them for a devilish, hellish, cursed, and damned slothful- 
ness and deadness. But after what manner does Christ 
reprove them? Behold his astonishing gentleness! Says 
he, What, could ye not watch with me one hour? The spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. And how did he 
treat Peter when he was ashamed of his Master, while he 
was made a mocking stock and a spitting stock for him ? 
Why, he looked upon him with a look of love, and 
melted his heart. And though we read that Christ once 
turned, and said unto Peter, on a certain occasion, Get 
thee behind me, Satan ; and this may seem like an instance 
of harshness and severity in reproving Peter; yet I hum- 
bly conceive that this is by many taken wrong, and that 
this is indeed no instance of Christ’s severity in his treat- 
ment of Peter, but on the contrary, of his wonderful 
gentleness and grace, distinguishing between Peter and 
the devil in him, not laying the blame of what Peter had 
then said, or imputing it to him, but to the devil that 
influenced him. Christ saw the devil then present, 
secretly influencing Peter to do the part of a tempter to 
his Master; and therefore Christ turned him about to 
Peter, in whom the devil then was, and spake to the 
devil, and rebuked him. Thus the grace of Christ does 
not behold iniquity in his people, imputes not what is 
amiss in them to them, but to sin that dwells in them, and 
to Sutan that influences them. 

Spiritual pride often disposes persons to smgularity in 
external appearance, to affect a singular way of: speaking, 
to use a different sort of dialect from others, or to be 
singular in voice, countenance, or behaviour. But he that 
is an eminently humble Christian, though he will be firm 
to his duty, however singular—going in the way that leads 
to heaven alone, though all the world forsake him—yet he 
delights not in singularity for singularity’s sake. He does 
not affect to set up himself to be viewed and observed as 
one distinguished, as desiring to be accounted better than 
others—despising their company, or conformity to them— 
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but on the contrary is disposed to become all things to all 
men, to yield to others, and conform to them and please 
them, in every thing but sin. Spiritual pride commonly 
occasions a certain stiffness and inflexibility in persons, in 
their own judgment and their own ways; whereas the 
eminently humble person, though he be inflexible in his 
duty, and in those things wherein God's honour is con- 
cerned ; and with regard to temptation to those things he 
apprehends to be sinful, though in never so small a degree, 
he is not at all of a yielding spirit, but is like a brazen 
wall; yet in other things he is of a pliable disposition, 
not disposed to set up his own opinion, or his own will; 
- he is ready to pay deference to others’ opinions, loves to 
comply with their inclinations, and has a heart that is 
tender and flexible, like a little child. Spiritual pride dis- 

oses persons to affect separation, to stand at a distance 

‘om others, as being better than they ; and loves the show 
and appearance of the distinction. “ But, on the contrary, 
the eminently humble Christian is ready to look upon 
himself as not worthy that others should be united to him 
—to think himself more brutish than any man, and wor- 
thy to be cast out of human society—and especially un- 
worthy of the society of God’s children—And though he 
will not be a companion with one that is visibly Christ’s 
enemy—but delights most in the company of lively 
Christians, choosing such for his companions, and will be 
most intimate with them, not delighting to spend much 
time in the company of those who seem to relish no con- 
versation but about worldly things—yet he does not love 
the appearance of an open separation from visible Chris- 
tians, as being a kind of distinct company from them who 
are one visible company with him < Christ’s appoint- 
ment; and will as much as possible shun all appearances 
of a superiority, or distinguishing himself as feces than 
others. His universal benevolence delights in the appear- 
ance of union with his fellow-creatures, and will maintain 
it as much as he possibly can without giving open coun- 
tenance to iniquity, or wounding his own soul. And here- 
in he follows the example of his meek and lowly Re- 
deemer, who did not keep up such a separation and 
distance as the Pharisees, but freely ate with publicans 
and sinners, that he might win them. 

The eminently humble Christian is as it were clothed 
with lowliness, mildness, meekness, gentleness of spirit 
and behaviour, and with a soft, sweet, condescending, 
winning air and deportment; these things are just like 
garments to him, he is clothed all over with them. 1 Pet. 
vy. 5. And be clothed with humility.” Col. iii. 12. “ Put 
on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, 
long-suffering.” Pure christian humility has no such thing 
as roughness, or contempt, or fierceness, or bitterness in its 
nature ; it makes a person like a little child, harmless and 
innocent, that none need to be afraid of; or like a lamb, 
destitute of all bitterness, wrath, anger, and clamour ; 
agreeable to Eph.iv. 31. With such a spirit as this ought 
especially zealous ministers of the gospel to be clothed, 
and those that God is pleased to employ as instruments in 
his hands of promoting his work. ey ought indeed to 
be thorough in preaching the word of God, without 
mincing the matter at all; in handling the sword of the 
Spirit, as the ministers of the Lord of hosts, they ought 
not to be mild and gentle; they are not to be gentle and 
moderate in searching and awakening the conscience, but 
should be sons of thunder. The word of God, which is 
in itself sharper than any two-edged sword, ought not to 
be sheathed by its ministers, but so used that its sharp 
edges may have their full effect, even to the dividing 
asunder soul and spirit, joints and marrow. Yet they 
should do it without judging particular persons, leaving it 
to conscience and the Spirit of God to make the particu- 
lar application. But all their conversation should savour 
of nothing but lowliness and good-will, love and pity to 
all mankind ; so that such a spirit should be like a sweet 
odour diffused around them wherever they go. They 
should be like lions to guilty consciences, but like lambs 
to men’s persons. This would have no tendency to pre- 
vent the awakening of men’s consciences, but on the con- 
trary would have a very great tendency to awaken them. 
It would make way for the snap sword to enter ; it would 
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remove the obstacles, and make a naked breast for the 
arrow.—Yea, the amiable Christ-like conversation of such 
ministers in itself, would terrify the consciences of men, 
as well as their terrible preaching ; both would co-operate 
to subdue the hard, ae bring down the proud heart. If 
there had been constantly and universally observable such 
a behaviour as this in itinerant preachers, it would have 
terrified the consciences of sinners ten times as much as 
all the invectives and the censorious talk there has been 
concerning particular persons, for their opposition, hypo- 
crisy, delusion, pharisaism, &c. These things in general 
have rather stupified sinners’ consciences ; they take them 
up, and make use of them as a shield, wherewith to de- 
fend themselves from the sharp arrows of the word that 
are shot by these preachers. The enemies of the present 
work have been glad of these things with all their hearts. 
—Many of the most bitter of them are probably such as 
in the beginning of this work had their consciences some- 
thing galled and terrified with it; but these errors of 
awakening preachers are the things they chiefly make use 
of as plaisters to heal the sore that was made in their con- 
sciences. 

Spiritual pride takes great notice of opposition and in- 
juries that are received, and is apt to be often speaking of 
them, and to be much in taking notice of their aggrava- 
tions, either with an air of bitterness or contempt. Where- 
as pure and unmixed christian humility, disposes a per- 
son rather to be like his blessed Lord, when reviled, dumb, 
not opening his mouth, but committing himself in silence 
to him that judgeth righteously. The eminently humble 
Christian, the more clamorous and furious the world is 
against him, the more silent and still will he be; unless 
it be in his closet, and there he will not be still—Our 
blessed Lord Jesus seems never to have been so silent as 
when the world compassed him round, reproaching, buf- 
feting, and spitting on him, with loud and virulent out- 
cries, and horrid cruelties. There has been a great deal 
too much talk of late, among many of the true and zeal- 
ous friends of religion, about opposition and persecution. 
It becomes the followers of the Lamb of God, when the 
world is in an uproar about them, and full of clamour 
against them, not to raise another noise to answer it, but 
to be still and quiet. It is not beautiful, at such time, to 
have pulpits and conversation ring with the sound of per- 
secution, persecution, or with abundant talk about Phari- 
sees, carnal persecutors, and the seed of the serpent.— 
Meekness and quietness among God’s people, when op- 
posed and reviled, would be the surest way to have God 
remarkably to appear for their defence. It is particularly 
observed of Moses, on occasion of Aaron and Miriam 
envying him, and rising up in opposition against him, 
that he “ was very meek, above all men upon the face of 
the earth,’ Num. xii. 3. Doubtless because he remark- 
ably showed his meekness on that occasion, being wholly 
silent under the abuse. And how remarkable is the ac- 
count that follows of God’s being as it were suddenly 
roused to appear for his vindication ! What high honour 
did he put upon Moses / and how severe were his rebukes 
of his opposers! The story is very remarkable, and wor- 
thy every one’s observation. Nothing 1s so effectual to 
bring God down from heaven in the defence of his people, 
as their patience and meekness under sufferings. When 
Christ “ girds his sword upon his thigh, with his glory 
and majesty, and in his majesty rides prosperously, his 
right hand teaching him terrible things, it Js because of 
truth, and MEEKNEsS, and righteousness,” Psal. xlv. 
3, 4. “God will cause judgment to be heard from 
heaven; the earth shall fear and be still, and God will 
arise to judgment, to save all the meek of the earth,” Psal. 
Ixxvi. 8,9. “ He will lift vp the meek, and cast the 
wicked down to the ground,” Psal. exlvn. 6. “ He will 
reprove with equity for the meek of the earth, and will 
smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the 
breath of his lips will he slay the wicked,” Isa. xi. 4. 
The great commendation that Christ gives the church of 
Philadelphia is,“ Thou hast kept the word of my patience,” 
Rev. ili. 10. And we may see what reward he promises 
her, in the preceding verse, “ Behold, I will make them of 
the synagogue of Satan, which say they are Jews and are 
not, but do lie; behold, I will make them to come and 
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worship at thy feet, and to know that I have loved thee.” 
And thus it is that we might expect to have Christ appear 
for us, if under all the reproaches we are loaded with, we 
behaved ourselves with a lamb-like meekness and gentle- 
ness. But if our spirits are raised, and we are vehement 
and noisy with our complaints under colour of christian 
zeal, this will be to take upon us our own defence, and 
God will leave it with us, to vindicate our cause as well as 
we can; yea, if we go on in a way of bitterness, and high 
censuring, it will be the way to have him rebuke us, and 
put us to shame before our enemies. ; : 

Here some may he ready to say, “ It is not in our own 
cause that we are thus vehement, but it is in the cause of 
God, and the apostle directed the primitive Christians to 
contend earnestly for the fuith once delivered to the saints.” 
But how was it that the primitive Christians contended 
earnestly for the faith? They defended the truth with ar- 
‘guments and a holy conversation, but yet gave their rea- 
sons with meekness and fear. They contended earnestly 
for the faith, by fighting violently against their own unbe- 
lief, and the corruptions of their hearts: yea, they resisted 
unto blood striving against sin; but the blood that was 
shed in this earnest strife, was their own blood, and not 
the blood of their enemies. It was in the cause of God 
that Peter was so fierce, and drew his sword, and began to 
sinite with it; but Christ bids him put up his sword 
again, telling him that they that take the sword shall perish 
by the sword; and, while Peter wounds, Christ heals. They 
contend the most violently, and are the greatest conquer- 
ors in a time of persecution, who bear it with the greatest 
reekness and patience. Great humility improves even the 
reflections and reproaches of enemies, to put upon serious 
self-examination, whether or no there be not some just 
cause ; whether they have not in some respect given oc- 
casion to the enemy to speak reproachfully. Whereas 
spivitual pride improves such reflections to make them the 
more bold and confident, and to go the greater lengths in 
that for which they are found fault with. I desire it may 
be considered, whether there has been nothing amiss of 
late among the true friends of vital piety in this respect ; 
and whether the words of David, when reviled by Michal, 
have not been misinterpreted and misapplied to justify 
them in it, when he said, “ I will be yet more vile, and 
will be base in mine own sight.” The import of his words 
is, that he would humble himself yet more before God, 
being sensible that he was far from being sufficiently 
abased ; and he signifies this to Michal, that he longed to 
be yet lower, and had designed already to abase himself 
more in his behaviour—Not that he would go the greater 
length, to show his regardlessness of her revilings; that 
would be to exalt himself, and not to abase himself as more 
vile in his own sight. 

Another effect of spiritual pride is a certain unsuitable 
and self-confident boldness before God and men. Thus 
some, in their great rejoicings before God, have not paid a 
sufficient regard to that rule in Psal. ii. 11. They have 
not rejoiced with a reverential trembling, in a proper sense 
of the awful majesty of God, and the awful distance be- 
tween him and them. And there has also been an im- 
proper boldness before men, that has been encouraged and 
defended, by a misapplication of that scripture, Prov. xxix. 
25. “The fear of man bringeth a snare.” As though it 
became all persons, high and low, men, women, and chil- 
dren, in all religious conversation, wholly to divest them- 
selves of all manner of shamefacedness, modesty, or reve- 
rence towards man; which is a great error, and quite con- 
trary to Scripture. There is a fear of reverence that is due 
to some men, Rom. xiil. 7. “ Fear to whom fear, honour 
to whom honour.” And there is a fear of modesty and 
shamefacedness in inferiors towards superiors, which is 
amiable, and required by christian rules, 1 Pet. iii. 2. 
“ While they behold your chaste conversation coupled with 
fear ;” and 1 Tim. ii. 9. “In like manner also, that women 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness 
and sobriety.” The apostle means that this virtue shall 
have place, not only in civil communication, but also in 
spiritual communication, and in our religious concerns 
and behaviour, as is evident by what follows, ver. 11, 12. 

Let the women learn in silence, with all subjection. But 
I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over 
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the man; but to be in silence.” Not that I would hence 
infer that women’s mouths should be shut up from cbris- 
tian conversation; but all that I mean from it at this time 
is, that modesty, or shamefacedness, and reverence towards 
men, ought to have some place, even in our religious 
communication one with another. The same is also evi- 
dent by 1 Pet. iii. 15. “ Be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope 
that is in you, with meekness and fear.” It is well if that 
very fear and shamefacedness, which the apostle recom- 
mends, have not sometimes been condemned, under the 
name of a cursed fear of man. 

It is beautiful for persons, when they are at prayer as 
the mouth of others, to make God only their fear and their 
dread, and to be wholly forgetful of men present, who, let 
them be great or small, are nothivg in the presence of the 
great God. And it is beautiful for a minister, when he 
speaks in the name of the Lord of hosts, to be bold, and 
to put off all fear of men. And it is beautiful in private 
Christians, though they are women and even children, to 
be bold in professing the faith of Christ, in the praetice of 
all religion, and in owning God’s hand in the work of his 
power and grace, without any fear of men; though they 
should be reproached as fools and madmen, frowned upon 
by great men, and cast off by parents and all the world. 
But for private Christians, women and others, to instruct, 
rebuke, and exhort, witha like sort of boldness as becomes 
a minister when preaching, is not beautiful. Some have 
been bold in things that have really been errors ; and have 
gloried in their boldness in practising them, though odd and 
irregular. And those who have gone the greatest lengths 
in these things, have been by some most highly esteemed, 
as appearing bold for the Lord Jesus Christ, and fully on 
his side; while others who have professed to be godly, and 
who have condemned such things, have been spoken of as 
enemies of the cross of Christ, or at least very cold and 
dead ; and thus many, that of themselves were not in- 
clined to such practices, have by this means been driven 
on, being ashamed to be behind, and accounted poor sol- 
diers for Christ. 

Another effect of spiritual pride is to make the subject 
of it assuming. It oftentimes makes it natural to persons 
so to act and speak, as though in a special manner it be- 
longed to them to be taken notice of and much regarded. 
It is very natural to a person that is much under the influ- 
ence of spiritual pride, to take all the respect that is paid 
him. If others show a disposition to submit to him, and 
yield him the deference of a preceptor, he is open to it, and 
freely admits it; yea, it is natural for him to expect such 
treatment, and to take much notice if he fails of it, and to 
have an ill opinion of others that do not pay him that which 
he looks upon as his prerogative.—He is apt to think that 
it belongs to him tospeak, and to clothe himself with a 
judicial and dogmatical air in conversation, and to take it 
upon him, as what belongs to him, to give forth his sen- 
tence, and to determine and decide. Whereas pure chris- 
tian humility vaunteth not itself, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, and is apt to prefir others in honour. One under 
the influence of spiritual pride is more apt to instruct 
others, than to inquire for himself, and naturally puts on 
the airs of a master. Whereas one that is full of pure hu- 
mility, naturally has on the air of a disciple; his voice is, 
“ What shall I do? What shall I do that I may live 
more to God’s honour? What shall I do with this wicked 
heart?” He is ready to receive instruction from any body, 
agreeable to Jam. i. 19. “ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, 
let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak.” The emi- 
nently humble Christian thinks he wants help from every 
body, whereas he that is spiritually proud thinks that every 
body wants his help. Christian humility, under a sense 
of others’ misery, entreats and beseeches; but spiritual 
pride affects to command and warn with authority. There 
ought to be the utmost watchfulness against all such ap- 
pearances of spiritual pride, in all that profess to have been 
the subjects of this work, and especially in the promoters 
of it, but above all in itinerant preachers. The most emi- 
nent gifts, and highest tokens of God’s favour and blessing, 
will not excuse them.—Alas! what is man at his best 
estate! What is the most highly-favoured Christian, or 
the most eminent and successful minister, that he should 
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now think he is sufficient for something, and somebody to 
be regarded ; and that he should go forth, and act among 
his fellow-creatures as if he were wise, and strong, and 
good | ig 

Ministers who have been the principal instruments of 
carrving on this glorious revival of religion, and whom 
God has made use of to bring up his people as it were 
out of Egypf, should take heed, that they do not provoke 
God, as Mosvs did, by assuming too much to themselves, 
and by their intemperate zeal to shut them out from see- 
ing the good things that God is going to do for his church 
in this world. The fruits of Moses’s unbelief, which pro- 
voked God to shut him out of Canaan, and not to suffer 
him to partake of those great things God was about to do 
for Israel, were chiefly these two things :—First, His 
mingling bitterness with his zeal. He had a great zeal for 
God, and he could not bear to see the intolerable stiff- 
neckedness of the people, that they did not acknowledge 
the work of God, and were not convinced by all his won- 
ders that they had seen. But human passion was min- 
gled with his zeal, Psal. evi. 32, 33. ““Thev angered him 
also at the waters of strife; so that it went ill with Moses 
for their sakes: because they provoked his spirit, so that 
he spake unadvisedly with his lips.” Hear mw, ye re- 
tels, savs he, with bitterness of language —Secondly, He 
behaved himself, and spake, with an assuming air. He 
assumed too much to himself; Hear now, ye ri bels, must 
we fetch water out of this rock? Spiritual pride wrought 
in Moses at that time. His temptations to it were very 
great ; for he had had great discoveries of God, and had 
been privileged with intimate and sweet communion with 
him, and God had made him the instrument of great good 
to his church. But though he was so humble a person. 
and, by God’s own testimony, meek above all men upon 
the face of the whole earth, yet his temptations were too 
strong for him. Which surely should make our young 
ministers, that have of late been highly favoured, and 
have had great success, exceeding careful, and distrustful 
of themselves. Alas! how far are we from having the 
strength of holy, meek, aged Moses/ The temptation at 
this dav is exceeding great to both those errors that Moses 
was guilty of. There is great temptation to bitterness and 
corrupt passion with zeal ; for there is so much unreason- 
able opposition made against this glorious work of God, 
and so much stiff-neckedness manifested in multitudes of 
this generation, notwithstanding all the great and wonder- 
ful works in which God has passed before them, that it 
greatly tends to provoke the spirits of such as have the 
interest of this work at heart, so as to move them to speak 
unadvisedly with their lips. And there is also great 
temptation to an assuming behaviour in some persons. 
When a minister is greatly succeeded from time to time, 
and so draws the eves of the multitude upon him, when 
he sees himself followed, resorted to as an oracle—and 
people ready to adore him, and as it were to offer sacrifice 
to him, as it was with Paw and Barnabas at Lystra—it 
is almost impossible for a man to avoid taking upon him 
the airs of a master, or some extraordinary person; a man 
had need to have a great stock of humility, and much 
divine assistance, to resist the temptation. But the greater 
our dangers are, the more ought to be our watchfulness, 
prayerfulness, and diffidence, lest we bring ourselves into 
mischief. Fishermen who have heen very successful, 
having caught a great manv fish, had need to be careful 
that thev do not at length begin to burn incense to their 
net. And we should take warning by Gideon, who after 
God had highly favoured and exalted him, and made him 
the instrament of working a wonderful deliverance for his 
people, at length made a god of the spoils of his enemies, 
which became a snare to him and to his house, so as to 
prove the ruin of his family. Wire 

All voung ministers, in this day of bringing up the ark 
of God, should take warning by the example of a young 
Levite in Israel, Uzza the son of Ahinadab. We seemed 
to havea real concern for the ark of God, and to be zealous 
and engaged in his mind on that joyful occasion of bring- 
ing it up. God made him an instrument to bring the ark 
out of its long-continued obscurity in Kirjath-jearim, and 
he was succeeded to bring it a considerable way towards 
mount Zion; but for his want of humility, reverence, and 
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circumspection, and assuming or taking too much upon 
him, God broke forth upon him, and smote him for his 
error, so that he never lived to see and partake of the great 


joy of his church on occasion of the carrying up the ark 


info mount Zion, and the great blessings of heaven upon 
Israel consequent upon it. Ministers employed to carry 
on this work, have been chiefly of the younger sort, who 
have doubtless (as Uzza had) a real concern for the ark ; 
and it is evident that they are much animated and en- 
gaged in their minds (as he was) in this jovful day of bring- 
ing up the ark.—They are afraid what will become of the 
ark under the conduct of its ministers : they see it shakes, 
and they are afraid these blundering oxen will throw it. 
Some of them, it is to be feared, have been over-officious 
on this occasion, have assumed too much to themselves, 
and have been bold to put forth their hand to take hold of 
the ark, as though they were the only fit and worthy per 
sons to defend it. If young ministers had great humility, 
without a corrupt mixture, it would dispose them espe- 
cially to treat aged ministers with respect and reverence, 
as their fathers, notwithstanding that a sovereign God may 
have given themselves greater assistance and success, 1 
Pet. v. 5. “ Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves unto 
the elder; yea, all of you be subject one to another; and 
be clothed with humility; for God resisteth the proud, 
and giveth grace to the humble.” Lev. xix. 32. “ Thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honour the face 
of the old man, and fear thy God; I am the Lord.” 

As spiritual pride disposes persons to assume much to 
themselves, so it also disposes them to treat others with 
neglect. On the contrary, pure christian humility dis- 

oses persons to honour all men, agreeable to that rule, 1 
Pet. ii. 17. There has been in some, who I believe are 
true friends of religion, too great appearance of this fruit 
of spiritual pride, in their treatment of those whom they 
looked upon to be carnal men; and particularly in refus- 
ing to enter into any discourse or reasoning with them. 
Indeed to spend a great deal of time in jangling and 
warm debates about religion, is not the wav to propagate, 
but to hinder it; and some are so dreadfully set against 
this work, that it is a dismal task to dispute with them ; 
all that one can say is utterly in vain. I have found it so 
by experience. To enter into disputes about religion, at 
some times, is quite unseasonable ; particularly in meet- 
ings for religious conference, or exercises of worship. 
But vet we ought to be very careful that we do not refuse 
to discourse with men, with any appearance of a super- 
cilious neglect, as though we counted them not worthy to 
be regarded; on the contrary, we should condescend to 
carnal men, as Christ has condescended to us, to bear 
with our unteachableness and stupidity.—He still follows 
us with instructions, line upon line, and precept upon 
precept, saying, Come, let us reason together: setting light 
before us, and using all manner of arguments with us, 
and waiting upon such dull scholars, as_ it were hoping 
that we should receive light. We should be ready with 
meekness and calmness, without hot disputing, to give 
our reasons, why we think this work is the work of God, 
to carnal men when they ask us, and not turn them by as 
not worthy to be talked with ; as the apostle directed the 
primitive Christians to be ready to give a reason of the 
christian faith and hope to the enemies of Christianity, 1 
Pet. iii. 15. “ Be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you, 
with meekness and fear.” And we ought not to condemn 
all reasoning about things of religion under the name of 
carnal reason. For my part, I desire no better than that 
those who oppose this work should fairly submit to have 
the cause betwixt us tried by strict reasoning. 

One qualification that the Scripture speaks of once and 
again, as requisite in a minister, is, that he should be 
(sdaxrixoc) apt to teach, 1 Tim. iii. 2. And the apostle 
seems to explain what he means by it, in 2 Tim. ii. 24, 
25. or at least there expresses one thing that he intends 
by it, viz. That a minister should be ready, meekly to 
condescend to and instruct opposers ; “And the servant 
of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, 
apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves, if God groban will give them 
repentance, to the acknowledging of the truth. 
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SECT. II. 


Another cause of errors in conduct attending a religious 
revival, is the adoption of wrong principles. 


One erroneous principle, than which searce any has 
proved more mischievous to the present glorious work of 
God, is a notion that it is God’s manner in these days, to 

uide his saints, at least some that are more eminent, by 
Inspirauon, or immediate revelation. They ee he 
makes known to them what shall come to pass hereafter, 
or what it is his will that they should do, by impressions 
made upon their minds, either with or without texts of 
Scripture ; whereby something is made known to them, 
that is not taught in the Scripture. By such a notion the 
devil has a great door opened for him; and if once this 
opinion should come to be fully yielded to, and established 
in the church of God, Satan would have opportunity 
thereby to set up himself as the guide and oracle of God’s 
people, and to have his word regarded as their infallible 
rule, and so to lead them where he would, and to intro- 
duce what he pleased, and soon to bring the Bible into 
neglect and contempt——Late experience, in some in- 
stances, has shown that the tendency of this notion is to 
cause persons to esteem the Bible as in a great measure 
useless. 

This error will defend and support errors. As long as 
a person has a notion that he is guided by immediate di- 
rection from heaven, it makes him incorrigible and im- 
pregnable in all his misconduct. For what signifies it, for 
poor blind worms of the dust, to go to argue with a man, 
and endeavour to convince him and correct him, that is 
guided by the immediate counsels and commands of the 
great JEHOVAH? This great work of God has been 
exceedingly hindered by this error; and, till we have 
quite taken this handle out of the devil’s hands, the work 
of God will never go on without great clogs and hin- 
derances.—Satan will always have a vast advantage in his 
hands against it, and as he has improved it hitherto, so he 
will do still. And it is evident, that the devil knows the 
vast advantage he has by it, that makes him exceeding 
loth to let go his hold. 

It is strange what a disposition there is in many well- 
disposed and religious persons to fall in with and hold 
fast this notion. It is enough to astonish one, that such 
multiplied, plain instances of the failing of such supposed 
revelations in the event, do not open every one’s eyes. I 
have seen so many instances of the failing of such im- 
ewe that would almost furnish a history. I have 
een acquainted with them when made under all kinds of 
circumstances, and have seen them fail in the event, when 
made with such circumstances as have been fairest and 
brightest, and most promising. They have been made 
upon the minds of apparently eminent saints, and with an 
excellent heavenly frame of spirit yet continued, and made 
with texts of ges that seemed exceeding apposite, 
yea, many texts following one another, extraordinarily and 
wonderfully brought to the mind, and the impressions re- 
peated over and over; and yet all has most manifestly 
come to nothing, to the full conviction of the persons 
themselves. God has in so many instances of late, in his 
providence, covered such things with darkness, that one 
would think it should be enough quite to blank the ex- 
pectations of those who have been ready to think highly 
of such things. It seems to be a testimony of God, that 
he has no design of reviving revelations in his church, and 
a rebuke from him to the groundless expectations of it. 

It seems to me that Zech. xiii. 5. is a prophecy con- 
cerning ministers of the gospel in the latter and glorious 
day of the christian church (which is evidently spoken 
of in this and the foregoing chapters). The words, I ap- 
prehend, are to be interpreted in a spiritual sense. I am 
an husbandman: The work of ministers is very often, in 
the New Testament, compared to the business of the hus- 
bandmen, that take care of God’s husbandry, to whom he 
lets out his vineyard, and sends them forth to labour in 
his field, where one plants and another waters, one sows 
and another reaps ; so ministers are called labourers in 
God’s harvest. And as it is added, Men taught me to 
keep cattle from my youth ; so the work of a minister is 
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very often in Scripture represented by the business of a 
shepherd or pastor. And whereas it is said, I am no 
prophet ; but man taught me from my youth: it is as much 
as to say, I do not pretend to have received my skill, 
whereby I am fitted for the business of a pastor or shep- 
herd in the church of God, by immediate pleat but 
by education, by being trained up to the business by 
human learning, and instructions received from my yout 
or childhood, by ordinary means. __ he 

And why cannot we be contented with the divine oracles, 
that holy, pure word of God, which we have in such 
abundance and clearness, now since the canon of Scripture 
is completed ? Why should we desire to have any thing 
added to them by impulses from above? Why should we 
not rest in that standing rule that God has given to his 
church, which, the apostle teaches us, is surer than a voice 
from heaven? And why should we desire to make the 
Scripture speak more to us than it does? Or why should 
any desire a higher kind of intercourse with heaven, than 
by having the Holy Spirit given in his sanctifying in- 
fluences, infusing and exciting grace and holiness, love 
and joy, which is the highest kind of intercourse that the 
saints and angels in heaven have with God, and the chief 
excellency of the glorified man Christ Jesus? 

Some that follow impulses and impressions indulge a 
notion, that they do no other than follow the guidance of 
God’s word, because the impression is made with a text 
of Scripture that comes to their mind. But they take that 
text as it is impressed on their minds, and ane itasa 
new revelation to all intents and purposes ; while the text, 
as it isin the Bible, implies no such thing, and they them 
selves do not suppose that any such revelation was con- 
tained in it before. Suppose, for instance, that text should 
come into a person’s mind with strong impression, Acts 
ix. 6. “Arise, and go into the city; and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do ;” and he should interpret it as 
an immediate signification of the will of God, that he 
should now forthwith go to such a neighbouring town, and 
there he should meet with a further discovery of his duty. 
If such things as these are revealed by the impression of 
these words, it is to all intents a new revelation, not the 
less because certain words of Scripture are made use of in 
the case. Here are propositions or truths entirely new, 
that those words do not contain. These propositions, 
That itis God’s mind and will that such a fate by 
name should arise at such a time, and go to such a place, 
and that there he should meet with discoveries, are entirely 
new propositions, wholly different from those contained in 
that text of Scripture. They are no more implied in the 
words themselves, without a new revelation, than it is 
implied that he should arise and go to any other place, or 
that any other person should arise and go to that place. 
The propositions, supposed to be now revealed, are as 
really different from those contained in that scripture, as 
they are from the propositions contained in that text, Gen. 
v. 6. “And Seth lived an hundred and five years, and 
begat Enos.” This is quite a different thing from the 
Spirit’s enlightening the mind to understand the words of 
God, and know what is contained and revealed in them, 
and what consequences may justly be drawn from them, 
and to see how they are applicable to our case and cir- 
cumstances ; which is done without any new revelation, 
only by enabling the mind to understand and apply a 
revelation already made. 

Those texts of Scripture, that speak of the children of 
God as led by the Sprit, have been by some brought to 
defend such impulses ; particularly Rom. viii. 14. “For 
as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God:” And Gal. v.18. “But if ye are led by 
the Spirit, ye are not under the law.” But these texts 
themselves confute them that bring them ; for it is evident 
that the leading of the Spirit which the apostle speaks of 
is peculiar to the children of God, and that natural men 
cannot have ; for he speaks of it as a sure evidence of 
their being the sons of God, and not under the law. But 
a leading or directing of a person by immediately revealing 
to him where he should go, or what shall hereafier come to 
pass, or what shall be the future consequence of his doing 
thus or thus, if there be any such thing in these days, is 
not cf the nature of the gracious leading of the Spirit of 
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God, peculiar to God’s children. It is no more than a 
common gift; there is nothing in it but what natural men 
are capable of, and many of them have had in the days of 
inspiration. A man may have ten thousand such revela- 
tions and directions from the Spirit of God, and yet not 
have a jot of grace in his heart. It is no more than the 
gift of prophecy, which immediately reveals what will be, 
or should be hereafter ; but this is only a common gift, as 
the apostle expressly shows, 1 Cor. xiii. 2, 8. Ifa person 
has any thing revealed to him from God, or is directed to 
any thing by a voice from heaven, or a whisper, or words 
immediately suggested to his mind, there is nothing of the 
nature of grace merely in this: it is of the nature of a 
common influence of the Spirit, and is but dross in com- 
parison of the excellency of that gracious leading of the 
Spirit that the saints have. Such a way of being directed 
where one shall go, and what he shall do, is no more than 
what Balaum had from God, who from titne to time reveal- 
ed to him what he should do; so that he was in this sense 
led by the Spirit for a considerable time. There is a more 
excellent way in which the Spirit leads the sons of God, 
that natural men cannot have; and that is, by inclining 
them to do the will of God, and go in the shining path of 
truth and christian holiness, froma holy, heavenly disposi- 
tion, which the Spirit of God gives them, and which in- 
clines and leads them to those things that are excellent 
and agreeable to God’s mind, whereby they “ are trans- 
formed by the renewing of their minds, and prove what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God,”’ Rom. 
xil. 2. And so the Spirit of God does in a gracious man- 
ner teach the saints their duty; and he teaches them ina 
higher manner than ever Balaam, or Saul, or Judas, were 
taught. The Spirit of God enlightens them with respect 
to their duty, by making their eye single and pure, where- 
by the whole body is full of light. The sanctifying in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God rectifies the taste of the soul, 
whereby it savours those things that are of God, and na- 
turally relishes and delights in those things that are holy 
and agreeable to God’s mind; and, like one of a distin- 
guishing taste, it chooses those things that are good and 
wholesome, and rejects those that are evil. The sanctified 
ear tries words, and the sanctified heart tries actions, as 
the mouth tastes meat. And thus the Spirit of God leads 
and guides the meek in his way, agreeable to his promises ; 
he enables them to understand the commands and coun- 
sels of his word, and rightly to apply them. Christ blames 
the Pharisees that they had not this holy distinguishing 
taste, to discern and distinguish what was right and wrong, 
Luke xii. 57. “* Yea, and why even of your own selves 
judge ye not what is right?” _ 

The leading of the Spirit which God gives his children, 
and which is peculiar to them, is that teaching them his 
statutes, and causing them to understand the way of his 
precepts, which the psalmist so very often prays for, espe- 
cially in the 119th Psalm: and not in giving them new 
statutes and new precepts. He graciously gives them eyes 
to see, and ears to hear, and hearts to understand; he 
causes them to understand the fear of the Lord, and so 
“ brings the blind by a way they knew not, and leads them 
in paths that they had not known, and makes darkness 
light before them, and crooked things straight.’”” So the 
assistance of the Spirit in praying and preaching seems by 
some to have been greatly misunderstood, and they have 
sought after a miraculous assistance of inspiration, by the 
immediate suggesting of words to them, by such gifts and 
influences of the Spirit, in praying and teaching, as the 
apostle speaks of, 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 26. (which many natural 
men had in those days,) instead ofa gracious holy assistance 
of the Spirit of God, which is the far more ercellent way ; 
(as 1 Cor. xii. 31. and xiii, 1.) the gracious and most ex- 
cellent assistance of the Spirit of God in praying and 
preaching, is not by immediately suggesting words to the 
apprehension, which may be with a cold, dead heart; but 
by warming the heart, and filling it with a great sense of 
things to be spoken, and with holy affections, that these 
may suggest words. Thus indeed the Spirit of God may 
be said, indirectly and mediately, to suggest words to us, 
to indite our petitions for us, and to teach the preacher 
what to say; he fills the heart, and that fills the mouth. 
We know that when men are greatly affected in any 
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matter, and their hearts are very full, it fills them with 
matter for speech, and makes them eloquent upon that 
subject; and much more have spiritual affections this ten- 
dency, for many reasons that might be given. Whena 
person is in a holy and lively frame in secret prayer, or in 
christian conversation, it will wonderfully supply him with 
matter, and with expressions, as every true Christian 
knows; and it has the like tendency to enable a person in 
public prayer and preaching. And, if he has these holy 
influences of the Spirit on his heart in a high degree, no- 
thing in the world will have so great a tendency to make 
both the matter and manner of his public performances ex- 
cellent and profitable. But, since there is no immediate 
suggesting of words from the Spirit of God to be expected 
or desired, they who neglect and despise study and pre- 
meditation, in order to a preparation for the pulpit, in such 
an expectation, are guilty of presumption: though doubt- 
less it may be lawful for some persons, in some cases, (and 
they may be called to it,) to preach with very little study ; 
and the Spirit of God, by the heavenly frame of heart that 
he gives them, may enable them to do it to excellent pur- 
pose. Besides this most excellent way of the Spirit of God 
assisting ministers in public performances, which (con- 
sidered as the preacher’s privilege) far excels inspiration, 
there is a common assistance which natural men may have 
in these days, and which the godly may have intermingled 
with a gracious assistance, which 1s also very different from 
inspiration, and that is, his assisting natural principles; as 
the natural apprehension, reason, memory, conscience, and 
natural affection. 

But, to return to the head of impressions and immediate 
revelations ; many lay themselves open to a delusion by 
expecting direction from heaven in this way, and waiting 
for it. In such a case it is easy for persons to imagine that 
they have it. They are perhaps at a loss concerning some- 
thing, undetermined what they shall do, or what course they 
shall take in some affair; and they pray to God to direct 
them, and make known to them his mind and will: and 
then, instead of expecting to be directed, by being assisted 
in considering the rules of God’s word, his providence, 
and their circumstances, to look on things in a true light, 
and justly to weigh them, they are waiting for some secret 
immediate influence, unaccountably swaying their minds, 
and turning their thoughts or inclinations that way in 
which God would have them to go. Hereby they are ex- 
posed to two things ; first, they lay themselves open to the 
devil, and give him a fair opportunity to lead them where 
he pleases; for they stand ready to follow the first extra- 
ordinary impulse that they shall have, groundlessly con- 
cluding it is from God. And, secondly, they are greatly 
exposed to be deceived by their own imaginations: for 
such an expectation awakens and quickens the imagina- 
tion; and that oftentimes is called an uncommon impres- 
sion, that is no such thing; and they ascribe that to the 
agency of some invisible being, which is owing only to 
themselves. 

Avain, another way that many have been deceived, is 
by drawing false conclusions from true premises. Many 
true and eminent saints have been led into mistakes and 
snares, by arguing that they have prayed in faith. They 
have indeed been greatly assisted in prayer for such a parti- 
cular mercy, and have had the true spirit of prayer in exer- 
cise in their asking it of God: but they have concluded 
more from these premises than is a just consequence from 
them. That they have thus prayed is a sure sign that 
their praver is accepted and heard, and that God will give 
a gracious answer according to his own wisdom, and that 
the particular thing asked shall be given, or that which is 
equivalent; this is a just consequence from it—But it is 
not inferred by any new revelation now made, but by the 
promises made to the prayer of faith in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. But that God will answer them in that individual 
thing they ask, if it be not a thing promised in God’s word, 
or they do not certainly know that it is what will be most 
for the good of God’s church, and the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom and glory, nor whether it will be best for 
them, is more than can be justly concluded from it. It 
God remarkably meets with one of his children while he is 
praying for a particular mercy of great importance, for him- 
self or some other person, or any society of men, and does 
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by the influences of his Sp:rit greatly humble him, and 
empty him of himself in his prayer, and manifests himself 
remarkably in his excellency, sovereignty, and all-sufficient 
power and grace in Jesus Cbrist—and in a remarkable 
manner enables the person to come to him for that mercy, 
poor in spirit, and with humble resignation to God, and 
with a great degree of faith in the divine sufficiency, and 
the sufficiency of Christ’s mediation—that person has in- 
deed a great deal the more reason to hope that God will 
grant that mercy, than otherwise he would have. The 
greater probability is justly inferred, agreeable to the pro- 
mises of the Holy Scripture, in that such prayer is accepted 
and heard; and it is much more probable that a prayer 
that is heard will be returned with a particular mercy that 
is asked, than one that is not so. And there is no reason 
at all to doubt, but that God sometimes especially enables 
to the exercises of faith, when the minds of his saints are 
engaged in thoughts of, and prayer for, some particular 
blessing they greatly desire ; 7. e. God is pleased especially 
to give them a believing frame, a sense of his fulness, and 
a spirit of humble dependence on him, at such times. 
When they are thinking of and praying for such mercy, he 
gives them a particular sense of his ability, and of the suf- 
ficiency of his power to overcome obstacles, and the suffi- 
ciency of his mercy and of the blood of Christ for the re- 
moval of the guilt that is in the way of the bestowment of 
such a mercy, in particular. When this is the case, it 
makes the probability still much greater, that God intends 
to bestory the particular mercy sought, in his own time, 
and his own way. But here is nothing of the nature of a 
revelation in the case, but only a drawing rational conclu- 
sions from the particular manner and circumstances of the 
ordinary gracious influences of God’s Spirit. And as God 
is pleased sometimes to give his saints particular exercises 
of faith in his sufficiency, with regard to particular mercies; 
so he is sometimes pleased to make use of his word in 
order to it, and helps the actings of faith with respect to 
such a mercy. The strengthening of their faith in God’s 
sufficiency, in this case, is therefore a just improvement of 
such scriptures ; it is no more than what those scriptures, 
as they stand in the Bible, hold forth. But to take them 
as new whispers or revelations from heaven, is not making 
ape improvement of them. If persons have thus a spirit 
of prayer remarkably given them, concerning particular 
mercy, from time to time, so as evidently to be assisted to 
act faith in God, in that particular, in a very distinguishing 
manner ; the argument in some cases may be verv strong, 
that God does design to grant that mercy, not from any 
revelation now made of it, but from such a kind and man- 
ner of the ordinary influence of his Spirit with respect to 
that thing. 

But here a great deal of caution and circumspection 
must be used in drawing inferences of this nature. There 
are many ways by which persons may be misled and de- 
luded. The ground on which some expect that they shall 
receive the thing they have asked for, is rather a strong 
imagination, than any true humble faith in the divine suf. 
ficiency. They have a strong persuasion that the thing 
asked shall be granted, (which they can give no reason for,) 
without any remarkable discovery of that glory and fulness 
of God and Christ, that is the ground of faith. And some- 
times the confidence that their prayers shall be answered, 
is only a self-righteous confidence, and no true faith. Thev 
have a high conceit of themselves as eminent saints, and 
special favourites of God, and have also a bigh conceit 
of the prayers they have made, because they were much 
enlarged and affected in them; and hence they are positive 
in it, that the thing will come to pass. And sometimes, 
when once they have conceived such a notion, thev grow 
stronger and stronger in it; and this they think is from an 
immediate divine hand upon their minds to strengthen 
their confidence; whereas it is only by their dwelling in 
their minds on their own excellency, and high experiences, 
and great assistances, whereby they look brighter and 
brighter in their own eyes. Hence it is found by observa- 
tion and experience, that nothing in the world exposes so 


much to enthusiasm as spiritual pride and self-righteous- 
ness. 


In order to drawing 


a just inference from the supposed 
assistance we have had 


in prayer for a particular mercy, 
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and judging of the probability of the bestowment of that 
individual mercy, many things must be considered. We 
must consider the importance of the mercy sought, and the 
principle whence we so earnestly desire it; how far it is 
good, and agreeable to the mind and will of God; the de- 
gree of love to God that we exercised in our praver; the 
degree of discovery that is made of the divine sufficiency, 
and the degree in which our assistance is manifestly dis- 
tinguishing with respect to that mercy.—And there is 
nothing of greater importance in the argument than the de- 
gree of humility, poverty of spirit, self-emptiness, and re- 
signation to the holy will of God, exercised in seeking that 
mercy. Praying for a particular mercy with much of these 
things, I have often seen blessed with a remarkable bestow- 
ment of the particular thing asked for. From what has 
been said, we may see which way God may, only by the 
ordinary gracious influences of his Spirit, sometimes give 
his saints special reason to hope for the bestowment of a 
particular mercy they prayed for, and which we may sup- 
pose he oftentimes gives eminent saints, who have great 
degrees of humility, and much communion with God. 
And here, I humbly conceive, some eminent servants of 
Jesus Christ that we read of in ecclesiastical story, have 
been led into a mistake ; and, through want of distinguish- 
ing such things as these from immediate revelations, have 
thought that God has favoured them, in some instances, 
with the same kind of divine influences that the apostles 
and prophets had of old. 

Another erroneous principle that some have embraced, 
and which has been a source of many errors in their con- 
duct, is, That persons ought always to do whatsoever the 
Spirit of God (though but indirectly) inclines them to. In- 
deed the Spirit of God is in itself infinitely perfect, and all his 
immediate actings, simply considered, are perfect, and there 
can be nothing wrong in them ; and therefore all that the 
Spirit of God inclines us to directly and immediately, with- 
out the intervention of any other cause that shall pervert 
and misimprove what is from him, ought to be dene. But 
there may be many things, disposition to do which may in- 
directly be from the Spirit of God, that we ought not to 
do. _ The disposition in general may be good, and from the 
Spirit of God ; but the particular determination of that dis- 
position, as to particular actions, objects, and circumstances, 
may be from the intervention or interposition of some in- 
firmity, blindness, inadvertence, deceit, or corruption of 
ours. So that although the disposition in general ought to 
be allowed and promoted, and all those actings of it that 
are simply from God’s Spirit, yet the particular ill direc- 
tion or determination of that disposition, which is from 
some other cause, ought not to be followed. 

As for instance, the Spirit of God may cause a person to 
have a dear love to another, and so a great desire of and 
delight in his comfort, ease, and pleasure. This disposition 
in general is good, and ought to be followed; but yet 
through the intervention of indiscretion, or some other bad 
cause, it may be ill directed, and have a bad determina- 
tion, as to particular acts; and the person indirectly, 
through that real love he has to his neighbour, may kill 
him with kindness; he may do that out of sincere good- 
will to him, which may tend to ruin him.—A good dispo- 
sition may, through some inadvertence or delusion, strong- 
lv incline a person to that which, if he saw all things as 
they are, would be most contrary to that disposition. The 
true loyalty of a general, and his zeal for the honour of his 
prince, may exceedingly animate him in war; but this 
good disposition, through indiscretion and mistake, may 
push him forward to those things that give the enemy great 
advantage, and may expose him and his army to ruin, and 
may tend to the ruin of his master’s interest. 

The apostle does evidently suppose that the Spirit of 
God, in his extraordinary, immediate, and miraculous in- 
fluences on men’s minds, may in some respect excite in- 
clinations, which, if gratified, would tend to confusion, and 
therefore must sometimes be restrained, and in their exer- 
cise must be under the government of discretion, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 31—33. “ For ye may all prophesy one by one, that 
all may learn, and all may be comforted. And the spirits 
of the prophets are subject to the prophets. For God is not 
the author of confusion, but of peace, asin all the churches 
of the saints.” Here by ‘the spirits of the prophets, ac- 
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cording to the known phraseology of the apostle, is meant 
the Spirit of God acting in the prophets, according to 
those special gifts with which each one was endued : and 
here it is plainly implied that the Spirit of God, thus 
Operating in them, may be an occasion of their having 
sometimes an inclination to do that, in the exercise of 
those gifts, which it was not proper, decent, or profitable 
that they should ; and that therefore the inclination, though 
indirectly from the Spirit of God, should be restrained ; 
and that it ought to be subject to the discretion of the 
prophets, as to the particular time and circumstances of 
its exercise. 

I make no doubt but that it is possible for a minister to 
have by the Spirit of God such a sense of the importance 
of eternal things, and of the misery of mankind—so many 
of whom are exposed to eternal destruction—together with 
such a love to souls, that he might find in himself a dis- 
position to spend all his time, day and night, in warning, 
exhorting, and calling upon men; and so that he must be 
obliged as it were to do violence to himself ever to refrain, 
so as to give himself any opportunity to eat, drink, or sleep. 
And so I believe there may bea disposition, in like man- 
ner, indirectly excited in lay-persons, through the inter- 
vention of their infirmity, to do what only belongs to 
ministers; yea, to do those things that would not become 
either ministers or people. Through the influence of the 
Spirit of God, together with want of discretion, and some 
remaining corruption, women and children might feel 
themselves inclined to break forth aloud to great congre- 
gations, warning and exhorting the whole multitude ; and 
to scream in the streets, or to leave their families, and go 
from house to house, earnestly exhorting others; but yet 
it would by no means follow that it was their duty to do 
these things, or that they would not have a tendency to do 
ten times as much hurt as good. 

Another wrong principle, from whence have arisen errors 
in conduct, is, that whatsoever is found to be of present 
and immediate benefit, may and ought to be practised, 
without looking forward to future consequences. Some 
persons seem to think that it sufficiently justifies any thing 
they say or do, that it is found to be for present edifica- 
tion ; it assists and promotes their present affection, and 
therefore they think they should not concern themselves 
about future consequences, but leave them with God. In- 
deed in things that are in themselves our duty, being 
required by moral rules, or absolute positive commands of 
God, they must be done, and future consequences must 
be left with God; our discretion takes no place here: 
but in other things we are to be governed by discretion, and 
must not only look at the present good, but our view must 
be extensive, and we must look at the consequences of 
things. It is the duty of ministers especially to exercise 
this discretion. In things wherein they are not determined 
by an absolute rule, and not enjomed them by a wisdom 
superior to their own, Christ has left them to their own 
discretion, with that general rule, that they should exercise 
the utmost wisdom they can obtain, in pursuing that 
which, upon the best view of the consequences of things, 
will tend most to the advancement of his kingdom. 
This is implied in those words of Christ to his disciples, 
when he sent them forth to preach the gospel, Matt. x. 16. 
“ Be ye wise as serpents. ” 

The Scripture always represents the work of a gospel- 
minister by those employments that especially require a wise 
foresight of, and provision for, future events and conse- 
quences. So it is compared with the business of a steward, 
which in an eminent manner requires forecast ; as, for 
instance, a wise laying in of provision for the supply of 
the needs of a family, according to its future necessities. 

‘So it is compared to the husbandman, that almost wholly 
consists in things done with a view to the future fruits and 
consequences of his labour. The husbandman 's discretion 
and forecast is eloquently set forth in Isa. xxviii. 24, 25, 
26. “ Doth the plowman plow all day to sow ? doth 
he open and break the clods of his ground? When he 
hath made plain the face thereof, doth he not cast abroad 
the fitches, and scatter the cummin, and cast in the prin- 
cipal wheat, and the appointed barley, and the rye in their 
place? For his God doth instruct him to discretion, and 
doth teach him.” So the work of the ministry is compared 
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to that of a wise builder or architect, who has a compre- 
hensive view; and for whom it is necessary, that, when 
he begins a building, he should have at once a view of the 
whole frame, and all the future parts of the structure, even to 
the pinnacle, that all may be fitty framed together. So also 


-it is compared to the business of a trader or merchant, who 


is to gain by trading ; a business that exceedingly requires 
forecast, and without which it is never like to be followed 
with success for any long time. So it isrepresented by the 
business of a fisherman, which depends on peculiar skill ; 
and to that of a soldier, which perhaps, above any other 
secular business, requires great foresight, and a wise pro- 
vision for future events and consequences. 

And particularly, ministers ought not to be careless how 
much they discompose the minds of natural men, or how 
great an uproar they raise in the carnal world, and so lay 
blocks in the way of the propagation of religion. This 
certainly is not to follow the example of the zealous 
apostle Paul, who though he would not depart from his 
duty to please carnal men, yet, wherein he might with 
a good conscience, exceedingly laid out himself to 
please them. He avoided raising in the multitude pre- 
ae oppositions, and tumults against the gospel; and 

ooked upon it as of great consequence. 1 Cor. x. 32, 33. 

“ Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the Gen- 
tiles, nor to the church of God: even as I please all men 
in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of 
many, that they may be saved.” Yea, he declares that he 
laid himself out so much for this, that he made himself a 
kind of a servant to all sorts of men, conforming to their 
customs and various humours in every thing wherein he 
might, even in the things that were very burdensome to 
him, that he might not fright men away from Christianity, 
and cause them to stand as it were braced and armed 
against it, but on the contrary, if possible, might with 
condescension and friendship win and draw them to it; 1 
Cor. ix. 19—23. And agreeable hereto are the directions 
he gives to others, both ministers and people: So he 
directs the christian Romans, not to please themsclves, but 
every one please his neighbour, for his good, to edification, 
Rom. xv. 1, 2, and to follow after the things that make for 
peace, chap. xiv. 19. And he expresses it in terms ex- 
ceeding strong, Rom. xii. 18. “If it be possible, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” And he 
directs ministers to endeavour, if possible, to gain opposers 
by a meek, condescending treatment, avoiding all appear- 
ance of strife or fierceness, 2 Tim. ii. 24—26. ‘To the 
like purpose, the same apostle directs Christians to walk 
in wisdom towards them that are without, Eph. iv. 5. and 
to avoid giving offence to others, if we can, “ that our 
good may not be evil spoken of,” Rom. xiv 16. So that 
it is evident, the most zealous and most successful propa- 
gator of vital religion that ever was, looked upon it to be 
of great consequence to endeavour, as much as possible, 
by all the methods of lawful meekness and gentleness, to 
avoid raising the edhe and opposition of the world 
against religion.—When we have done our utmost, there 
will be opposition enough to vital religion, against which 
the carnal mind of man has such an enmity. We should 
not therefore needlessly increase and raise that enmity. 
The apostle, though he took so much pains to please men, 
had persecution almost every where raised against him. A 
fisherman is careful not needlessly to ruffle and disturb the 
water, lest he should drive the fish away from his net; but 
he will rather endeavour if possible to draw them into it. 
Such a fisherman was the apostle, 2 Cor. xu. 15, 16. 
« And I will very gladly spend and be spent for you; 
though the more abundantly I love you, the less I be 
loved. But be it so, I did not burden you, nevertheless, 
being crafty, I caught you with guile.” ; 

The necessity of suffering persecution, in order to being 
a true Christian, has undoubtedly by some been carried to 
an extreme, and the doctrine has been abused. It has 
been looked upon as necessary to uphold a man’s credit 
amongst others as a Christian, that he should be perse- 
cuted. I have heard it made an objection against the 
sincerity of particular persons, that they were no more 
hated and reproached. And the manner of glorying in 
persecution, or the cross of Christ, has in some heen very 
wrong, bearing too much the appearance of lifting up 
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themselves in it, that they were very much hated and re- 
viled, more than most, as an evidence of their excelling 
others, in being good soldiers of Jesus Christ. Such an 
improvement of the doctrine of the enmity between the 
seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent, and of the 
necessity of persecution, becoming credible and customary, 
has a direct tendency to cause those that would be ac- 
counted true Christians, to behave themselves so towards 
those that are not well-affected to religion, as to provoke 
their hatred, or at least to be but little careful to avoid it, 
and not very studiously and earnestly to strive (after the 
apostle’s example and precepts) to please them to their 
edification, and by meekness and gentleness to win them, 
and by all possible means to live peaceably with them. 

I believe that saying of our Saviour, “ I came not to 
send peace on earth, but division,” has been abused ; as 
though when we see great strife arise about religion, violent 
heats of spirit against the truly pious, and a loud clamour 
and uproar against the work of God, it was to be rejoiced 
in, because it is that which Christ came to send. It has 
almost been laid down as a maxim by some, That the 
more division and strife, the better sign; which naturally 
leads persons to seek and provoke it, or leads them to such 
a manner of behaviour, such a roughness and sharpness, 
or such an affected neglect, as has a natural tendency to 
raise prejudice and opposition ; instead of striving as the 
apostle did to his utmost, by all meekness, gentleness, and 
benevolence of behaviour, to prevent or assuage it— 
Christ came to send a sword on earth, and to cause 
division, no otherwise than he came to send damnation ; 
for Christ, that is set for the glorious restoration of some, 
is set for the fall of others, and to be a stone of stumbling 
and rock of offence to them, and an occasion of their 
vastly more aggravated and terrible ruin. And this is 
always the consequence of a great revival of vital religion; 
it is the means of the salvation of some, and the more 
aggravated damnation of others. But certainly this is no 
just argument that men’s exposedness to damnation is not 
to be lamented, or that we should not exert ourselves to 
our utmost, in all the methods that we can devise, that 
others might be saved, and to avoid all such behaviour 
towards them as tends to lead them down to hell. 

I know there is naturally a great enmity in the heart of 
man against vital religion; and I believe there would have 
been a great deal of opposition against this glorious work 
of God in New England, if the subjects and promoters 
of it had behaved themselves never so agreeably to Chris- 
tian rules ; and I believe if this work goes on and spreads 
much in the world, so as to begin to shake kingdoms and 
nations, it will dreadfully stir up the rage of earth and 
hell, and will put the world into the greatest uproar that 
ever it was in since it stood. I believe Satan’s dying 
struggles will be the most violent; but yet a great deal 
might be done to restrain this opposition, by a good con- 
formity to that of the apostle, Jam. iii. 13. Who is a 
wise man, and endued with knowledge? let him show out 
of a good conversation his works with meekness of 
wisdom.” And I also believe that if the rules of christian 
charity, meekness, gentleness, and prudence had been duly 
observed by the generality of the zealous promoters of this 
work, it would have made three times-the progress that it 
has; 7. e. if it had pleased God in such a case to give a 
blessing to means in proportion as he has done. 

Under this head of carelessness about future conse- 

uences, it may be proper to say something of introducing 
things new and strange, and that have a tendency by their 
novelty to shock and surprise people. Nothing can be 
more evident from the New Testament, than that such 
things ought to be done with great caution and moderation, 
to avoid the offence that may be thereby given, and the 
prejudices that might be raised, to clog and hinder the 
progress of religion. Yea, it ought to be thus in things 
that are in themselves good and excellent, and of great 
weight, provided they are not things of absolute duty, 
which though they may appear to be innovations, yet can- 
not be neglected without immorality or disobedience to the 
commands of God. What great caution and moderation 
did the apostles use in introducing things that were new, 
and abclishing things that were old, in their day! How 
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Moses removed and abolished among the christian Jews / 
and how long did even the apostle Paul himself conform 
to those ceremonies which he calls weak and beggarly ele- 
ments! yea, even to the rite of circumcision, (Acts xvi. 3.) 
that he might not prejudice the Jews against Christianity ! 
So it seems to have been very gradually that the Jewish 
sabbath was abolished, and the christian sabbath imtro- 
duced, for the same reason. And the apostles avoided 
teaching Christians in those earlier days, at least for a 
great while, some high and excellent divine truths, because 
they could not bear them yet, 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2. Heb. v. 11, 
to the end. Thus strictly did the apostles observe the rule 
that their blessed Master gave them, of not putting new 
wine into old bottles, lest they should burst the bottles, and 
lose the wine. And how did Christ himself, while on 
earth, forbear so plainly to teach his disciples the great 
doctrines of Christianity, concerning his satsifaction, and 
the nature and manner of a sinner’s justification and recon- 
ciliation with God, and the particular benefits of his death, 
resurrection, and ascension! because, in that infant state 
of the disciples, their minds were not prepared for such 
instructions ; and therefore the more clear and full revela- 
tion of these things was reserved for the time when their 
minds should be further enlightened and strengthened b 
the outpouring of the Spirit after his ascension ; John xvi. 
12, 13. “ I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when he the Spirit of 
truth is come, he will guide you into all truth.” And 
Mark iv. 33. “ And with many such parables spake he 
the word unto them, as they were able to bear it.”—These 
things might be enough to convince any one, that does not 
think himself wiser than Christ and his apostles, that great 
prudence and caution should be used in introducing 
things into the church of God, that are very uncommon, 
though in themselves excellent, lest by our rashness and 
imprudent haste we hinder religion much more than we 
help it. 

Persons influenced by indiscreet zeal are always in too 
much haste; they are impatient of delays, and therefore 
are for jumping to the uppermost step first, before they 
have taken the preceding steps; whereby they expose 
themselves to fall and break their bones. They are de- 
lighted to see the building rise, and all their endeavour and 
strength is employed in advancing its height, without 
taking care proportionably of the bottom; whereby the 
whole is in danger of coming to the ground. Or they are 
for putting on the cupola and pinnacle before the lower 
parts of the building are done; which tends at once to 
put a stop to the building, and hinder its ever being a 
complete structure. Many that are thus imprudent and 
hasty with their zeal, have a real eager appetite for that 
which is good ; but like children, are impatient to wait for 
the fruit, and therefore snatch it before it is ripe. Often- 
times in their haste they overshoot their mark, and frus- 
trate their own end; they put that which they would 
obtain further out of reach than it was before, and establish 
and confirm that which they would remove. Things must 
have time to ripen. The prudent husbandman waits till 
the harvest is ripe, before he reans. We are now just 
beginning to recover out of a dreadful disease ; but to feed 
a man recovering from a fever with strong meat at once, is 
the ready way to kill him. The reformation from popery 
was much hindered by this hasty zeal. Many were for 
immediately rectifying all disorders by force, which was 
condemned by Luther, and was a great trouble to him. 
See Sleiden’s Hist. of the Reformation, p- 52, &c. and 
book v. throughout. Jt is a vain prejudice that some 
have lately imbibed against such rules of prudence and 
moderation ; but they will be forced to come to them at 
last ; they will find themselves unable to maintain their’ 
cause without them ; and, if they will not hearken before, 
experience will convince them at last, when it will be too 
late for them to rectify their mistake. 

Another error, arising from an erroneous principle, is a 
wrong notion that they have an attestation of Divine Pro- 
vidence to persons, or things. We go too far, when we 
look upon the success that God gives to some persons, in 
making them the instruments of doing much good, as a 
testimony of God’s approbation of those persons and all 
the courses they take. It has been a main argument to 
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defend the conduct of some ministers, who have been 
blamed as imprudent and irregular, that God has blessed 
them, and given them great success; and that however 
men charge them as guilty of wrong things, yet that God 
is with them, and then who can be-against them? And 
pcobably some of those ministers themselves, by this very 
means, have had their ears stopt against all that has been 
said to convince them of their misconduct. But there are 
innumerable ways by which persons may be misled, in 
forming a judgment of the mind and will of God, from 
the events of providence. If a person’s success be a 
reward of something in him that God approves, yet it is 
no argument that he approves of every thing in him. Who 
can tell how far the divine grace may go in greatly reward- 
ing some small good in a person, a good meaning, some- 
thing good in his disposition ; while he at the same time, 
in sovereign mercy, hides his eyes from a great deal that is 
bad, which it is his pleasure to forgive, and not to mark 
against the person, though in itself it be very ill? God has 
not told us after what manner he will proceed in this 
matter, and we go upon most uncertain grounds when we 
undertake to determine. It is an exceeding difficult thing 
to know how far love or hatred are exercised towards per- 
sons or actions by all that is before us. God was pleased 
in his sovereignty to give such success to Jacvb in that 
which, from beginning to end, was a deceitful, lying con- 
trivance and proceeding of his. In that way he obtained 
a blessing that was worth infinitely more than the fatness 
of the earth and the dew of heaven, given to Esaw in his 
blessing ; yea, worth more than all that the world can 
atford. God was for a while with Judas, so that by God’s 
power accompanying him, he wrought miracles and cast 
out devils; but this could not justly be interpreted as 
God’s approbation of his person, or the thievery in which 
he lived at the same time. 

The dispensations and events of providence, with their 
reasons, are too little understood by us, to be as our rule, 
instead of God’s word; God has his way in the sea, and 
his path in the mighty waters, and his foots'eps are not 
known, and he gives us no account of any of his matters. 
And therefore we cannot safely take the events of his pro- 
vidence as a revelation of his mind concerning a person’s 
conduct and behaviour; we have no warrant so to do. 
God has never appointed those things to be our rule. We 
have but one rule to go by, and that is his holy word ; and 
when we join any thing else with it, as having the force 
of a rule, we are guilty of that which is strictly forbidden, 
Deut. iv. 2. Prov. xxx. 6. and Rev. xxii. 18. They who 
make what they imagine is pointed forth to them in pro- 
vidence, the rule of behaviour, do err, as well as those that 
follow impulses and impressions. We should put nothing 
in the room of the word of God. It is to be feared that 
some have been greatly confirmed and imboldened, by the 
great success that God has given them, in some things 
that have really been contrary to the rules of God’s holy 
word. If so, they have been guilty of presumption, and 
abusing God’s kindness to them, and the great honour he 
has put upon them. They have seen that God was with 
them, and made them victorious in their preaching; and 
this, it is to be feared, has been abused by some to a 
desree of self-confidence. This has much taken off all 
jealousy of themselves ; they have been bold therefore to 
go great lengths, in a presumption that God was with 
them, and would defend them, and finally baffle all that 
found fault with them. 7 

Indeed there is a voice of God in his providence, that 
may be interpreted and well understood by the rule of his 
word ; and providence may, to our dark minds and weak 
faith, confirm the word of God, as it fulfils it. But to 
umprove divine providence thus, is quite a different thing 
from making a rule of providence. Good use may be 
made of the events of providence, of our own observation 
-and experience, and human histories, and the opinion of 
eminent men ; but finally all must be brought to one rule, 
viz. the word of God, and that must be regarded as our 
only rule. 

Nor do I think that they go upon sure ground, who con- 
clude they have not been in an error in their conduct, 
because at the time of their doing a thing for which they 
have been blamed and reproached by others, they were 
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favoured with special comforts of God’s Spirit. God’s 
bestowing special mercies on a person, is no sign that he 
approves of every thing he sees in him at that time. 

avid had the presence of God while he lived in poly- 
gamy ; and Solomon had some very high favours, and 
peculiar smiles of Heaven, and parece at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, while he greatly multiplied wives to 
himself, and horses, and silver, and gold; all contrary to 
the most express command of God to the king, in the law 
of Moses, Deut. xvii. 16, 17. We cannot tell how far 
God may hide his eyes from beholding iniquity in Jacob, 
and seeing perverseness in Israel. We cannot tell what are 
the reasons of God’s actions any further than he interprets 
for himself. God sometimes gave some of the primitive 
Christians the extraordinary influence of his Spirit when 
they were out of the way of their duty, and even while 
they were abusing it; as is plamly implied, 1 Cor. xiv. 
31, 33.—Suppose a person has done a thing for which he 
is reproached, and that reproach be an occasion of his 
feeling sweet exercises of grace in his soul, I do not think 
that a certain evidence that God approves of the thing he 
is blamed for: for undoubtedly a mistake may be the 
occasion of stirring up the exercise of grace. If a person, 
through mistake, thinks he has received some particular 
great mercy, that mistake may be the occasion of stirring 
up the sweet exercises of love, and true thankfulness to 
God. Suppose one that is full of love to God should 
hear what es deems credible tidings, concerning a remark- 
able deliverance of a child or a dear friend, or of some 
glorious thing done for the city of God, no wonder if, on 
such an occasion, the sweet actings of love to God, and 
delight in God, should be excited, though indeed after- 
wards it should provea false report that he had heard. So, 
if one that loves God is much maligned and reproached 
for doing what he thinks God required and approves, no 
wonder that it is sweet to such an one to think that God is 
his friend, though men are his enemies ; no wonder at all, 
that this is an occasion of his betaking himself to God as 
his sure friend, and find sweet complacence in him ; though 
he be indeed in a mistake concerning that which he 
thought was agreeable to God’s will. As I have before 
shown that the exercise of a truly good affection may he 
the occasion of error, and may indirectly incline a person 
to do that which is wrong; so, on the other hand, error, or 
a doing that which is wrong, may be an occasion of the 
exercise of a truly good affection. The reason of it is this, 
that however all exercises of grace be from the Spint of 
God, yet he dwells and acts in the hearts of the samts, in 
some measure, after the manner of a vital, natural princi- 
ple, a principle of new nature in them; whose exercises 
are excited by means, in some measure, as other natural 
principles are. Though grace is not in the saints asa 
mere natural principle, but as a sovereign agent, and so 
its exercises are not tied to means, by an immutable law of 
nature, as in mere natural principles; yet God has so 
constituted, that grace should dwell so in the hearts of the 
saints, that its exercises should have some degree of con- 
nexion with means, after the manner of a principle of 
nature. 

Another erroneous principle that has been an_ occasion 
of some mischief and confusion, is, That external order in 
matters of religion, and use of the means of grace, is but 
little to be regarded. It has been spoken lightly of, 
under the names of ceremonies and dead forms, Kc. and 
is probably the more despised by some, because their op- 
posers insist so much upon it, and because they are so 
continually hearing from them the cry of disorder and con- 
fusion ——It is objected against the importance of external 


“order, that God does not look at the outward form, he 


looks at the heart. But that is a weak argument against 
its importance, that true godliness does not consist in it ; 
for it may be equally made use of against all the outward 
means of grace whatsoever. True godliness does not con- 
sist in ink and paper, but yet that would be a foolish ob- 
jection against the importance of ink and paper in religion, 
when without it we could not have the word of God. If 
any external means at all are needful, any outward actions 
of a public nature, or wherein God's people are oan 
concerned in public society, without doubt external order 
is needful. The management of an external affair that is 
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public, or wherein a multitude is. concerned, without 
order, is in every thing found impossible—Without order 
there can be no general direction of a multitude to any 
articular designed end, their purposes will cross and 
inder one another. A multitude cannot act in union one 
with another without order; confusion separates and di- 
vides them, so that there can be no concert or agreement. 
1f a multitude would help one another in any affair, they 
must unite themselves one to another in a regular subor- 
dination of members, in some measure as it is in the 
natural body ; by this means they will be in some capacity 
to act with united strength. And thus Christ has ap- 
pointed that it should be in the visible church, as _1 Cor. 
xii. 14, &c. and Rom. xii. 4—8. Zeal without order will 
do but little, or at least it will be effectual but a little while. 
Let a company, however zealous against the enemy, go 
forth to war without any order, every one rushing forward 
as his zeal shall drive him, all in confusion; if they gain 
something at first onset, by ABLaee a the enemy, yet how 
soon do they come to nothing, and fall an easy helpless 
prey to their adversaries! Order is one of the most neces- 
sary of all external means of the spiritual good of God’s 
church ; and therefore it is requisite even in beaven itself, 
where there is the least need of any external means of 
grace. Order is maintained amongst the glorious angels 
there. And the necessity of it for carrying on any design, 
wherein a multitude are concerned, is so great that even 
the devils in hell are driven to something of it, that they 
may carry on the designs of their kingdom. And it is very 
observable, that those irrational creatures for whom it is 
needful that they should act in union, and join as a multi- 
tude together to carry on any work for their preservation-— 
by a wonderful instinct that God has put into them—ob- 
serve and maintain a most regular and exact order among 
themselves ; such as bees and some others. And order in 
the visible church is not only necessary for carrying on the 
designs of Christ’s glory and the church’s prosperity, but it 
is absolutely necessary to its defence ; without it, it is like 
a city without walls, and can be in no capacity to defend 
itself from any kind of mischief. And so, however it be 
an external thing, yet is not to be despised on that ac- 
count; for though it be not the food of souls, yet it is in 
some respect their defence. The people of Ho/land would 
be very foolish to despise the dikes that keep out the sea 
from overwhelming them, under the names of dead stones 
and vile earth, because the matter of which they are built 
is not good to eat. It seems to be partly on this founda- 
tion that some have seemed to act on that principle, That 
the power of judging and openly censuring others should 
not be reserved in the hands of particular persons, or con- 
sistories appointed thereto, but ought to be left at large, for 
any body that pleases to take it upon them, or that think 
themselves fit for it. But more of this afterwards. 

On this foundation also, an orderly attending on the 
stated worship of God in families, has been made too light 
of; and it has been in some places too much a common 
and customary thing to be absent from family-worship, 
and to be abroad late in the night at religious meetings, or 
to attend religious conversation. Not but that this may 
be done on certain extraordinary occasions; I have seen 
the case to be such in many instances, that I have thought 
did afford sufficient warrant for persons to be absent from 
family-prayer, and to be from home till very late in the 
night. But we should take heed that it do not become a 
custom or common practice ; if so, we shall soon find the 
consequences to be very ill. It seems to be on the same 
foundation—the supposed unprofitableness of external 
order—that it has been thought by some, there is no need 
of religious services and performances being limited to 
any certain office in the church; (of which more after- 
wards ; and also, that those officers themselves, particu- 
larly that of the gospel-ministry, need not be limited, as it 
used to be, to persons of a liberal education; but some of 
late have been for having others, whom they have sup- 
poses to be persons of eminent experience, Sas 
icensed to preach, yea and ordained to the work of the 
ministry ; and some ministers have seemed to favour such 
a thing. But how little do they seem to look forward, and 
consider the unavoidable consequences of opening such a 
door! If once it should become a custom, or a thing 
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generally approved and allowed of, to admit uneducated 

ersons to the work of the ministry, because of their re- 
markable experiences, and good understanding, how many 
lay-persons would soon appear as candidates for the work 
of the ministry; I doubt not but that I have been ac- 
quainted with scores that would have desired it. And 
how shall we know where to stop? If one is admitted be- 
cause his experiences are remarkable, another will think 
his experiences also remarkable; and we perhaps shall 
not be able to deny but that they are nearly as great. Ifone 
is admitted because, besides experiences, he has good 
natural abilities, another by himself, and many of his 
neighbours, may be thought equal to him. It will be 
found of absolute necessity that there should be some cer- 
tain, visible limits fixed, to avoid bringing odium upon 
ourselves, and breeding uneasiness and strife amongst 
others; and I know of none better, and indeed no other 
that can well be fixed, than what the prophet Zechariah 
fixes, viz. That those only should be appointed to be 
pastors or shepherds in God’s church, that “ have been 
taught to keep cattle from their youth,” or that have had 
an education for that purpose. Those ministers who would 
break over these limits, and make a practice of it, would 
break down that fence which they themselves, after they 
have been wearied with the ill consequences, would be 
glad to have somebody else build up for them. Not but 
that there may probably be some persons in the land, who 
have had no education at college, that are in themselves 
better qualified for the work of the ministry, than some 
others who have taken their degrees, and are now ordained. 
But yet I believe the breaking over those bounds which 
have hitherto been set, in ordaining such persons, would 
in its consequences be a greater calamity than the missing 
such persons in the work of the ministry. Opening a door 
for the admission of unlearned men to the work of the 
ministry, though they should be persons of extraordinary 
experience, would on some accounts be especially preju- 
dicial at such a day as this; because such persons, for 
want of extensive knowledge, are oftentimes forward to 
lead others into those things which a people are in danger 
of at such a time, above all others; viz. impulses, vain 
imaginations, superstition, indiscreet zeal, and such like 
extremes. 

Another erroneous principle that some have been, at 
least, in danger of, is, that ministers, because they speak 
as Christ’s ambassadors, may assume the same style, and 
speak as with the same authority, that the prophets of old 
did, yea that Jesus Christ himself did in the 23d of 
Matthew, “ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers,” &c.; 
and that not only when they are speaking to the people, 
but also to their brethren in the ministry. The principle 
is absurd, because it makes no difference in the degrees 
and orders of messengers, though God has made a very 
great difference; for though they all come in some respect 
in the name of God, and with something of his authority, 
yet certainly there is a vast difference in the degree of au- 
thority with which God has invested them. Jesus Christ 
was sent into the world as God’s messenger, and so was 
one of his apostles; and so also is an ordinary pastor 
ofachurch : but yet it does not follow, that because Jesus 
Christ and an ordinary minister are both messengers of 
God, that therefore an ordinary minister, in his office, is ” 
vested with an equal degree of authority that Christ was 
in his. As there is a great difference in their authority, 
and as Christ came as God’s messenger ina vastly higher 
manner, so another style became him, more authoritative 
than is proper for us worms of the dust, though we also 
are messengers of inferior degree. It would be strange if 
God, when he has made so great a difference in the degree 
in which he has invested different messengers with his au- 
thority, should make no difference as to the outward appear- 
ance and show of authority. Though God has put great 
honour upon ministers, and they may speak as his am- 
bassadors, yet he never intended that they should have the 
same outward appearance of authority and majesty, either 
in their behaviour or speech, as his Son shall have, when 
he comes to judgment at the last day ; though both come 
in the name of the Lord. Alas! can it enter into the 


hearts of worms of the dust, that it is fit and suitable it 
should be so ? 
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A third cause of errors in conduct, is, being ignorant or 
unobservant of some things, by which the devil has special 
advantage. - 

Anp here I would particularly notice some things with 
respect to the inward experiences of Christians themselves. 
And something with regard to the external effects of ex- 
periences. 

I. Inward experiences. There ave three things I would 
notice with regard to the experiences of Christians, by which 
the devil has many advantages against us. / 

1. The first thing is the mirture there oftentimes is in 
the experiences of true Christians; whereby when they 
have truly gracious experiences, and divine and spiritual 
discoveries and exercises, they have something else mixed 
with them, besides what is spiritual. There is a mixture 
of that which is natural, and that which is corrupt, with 
that which is divine. The great imperfection of grace, the 
feebleness and infancy of the new nature, and the great 
remains of corruption, together with our circumstances in 
this world, where we are encompassed with what tends to 
pollute us, expose to this. And indeed it is not to he 
supposed that Christians ever have any experiences in this 
world that are wholly pure, entirely spiritual, without any 
mixture of what is natural and carnal. The beam of light, 
as it comes from the fountain of light upon our hearts, is 
pure; but, as it is reflected thence, it is mixt. The seed 
as sent from heaven, and planted in the heart, is pure ; 
but, as it springs up out of the heart, is impure: yea, 
there is commonly a much greater mixture than per- 
sons for the most part seem to imagine. I have often 
thought that the experiences of true Christians are very 
frequently as it is with some sorts of fruits, which are en- 
velaped in several coverings of thick shells or pods, that 
are thrown away by him that gathers the fruit, and but a 
very small part of the whole bulk is the pure kernel that is 
good to eat. 

The things, of all which there is frequently some mix- 
ture with gracious experiences, yea with very great and 
high experiences, are these three; human or natural af- 
fection and passions ; impressions on the imagination ; and 
a degree of self-righteousness or spiritual pride. There is 
very often with that which is spiritual a great mixture of 
that affection or passion which arises from natural princi- 
ples; so that nature has a verv great hand in those vehe- 
ment motions and flights of the passions that appear. 
Hence the same degrees of divine communications from 
heaven shall have vastly different effects, in what out- 
wardly appears, in persons of different natural tempers. 
The great mixture of that which is natural with that which 
is spiritual, is very manifest in the peculiar effects that di- 
vine influences have in some certain families, or persons of 
such a blood, in distinguishing the operations of the passions 
and affections, and the manner of their outward expressions. 
I know some remarkable instances of this. The same is 
also evident by the different effects of divine communica- 
tions on the same person at different times, and in different 
circumstances. The novelty of things, or the sudden tran- 
sition from an opposite extreme, and many other things that 
might be mentioned, greatly contribute to the raising of the 
passions. And sometimes there is not only a mixture of 
that which is common and natural with gracious experi- 
ence, but even that which is animal, what is in a great 
measure from the body, and is properly the result of the 
animal frame. In what true Christians feel of affections 
towards God, all is not always purely holy and divine ; 
every thing that is felt in the affections does not arise from 
spiritual principles, but common and natural principles 
have a very great hand; an improper self-love may havea 
great share in the effect : God is not loved for his own sake, 
or for the excellency and beauty of his own perfections, as 
he ought to be; nor have these things in any wise that 

roportion in the effect that they ought to have. So, in the 
lone true Christians have one to another, very often there is 

a great mixture of what arises from common and natural 

principles, with grace. Self-love has a great hand; the 

children of God are not loved purely for Christ’s sake, but 
there may be a great mixture of that natural love which 
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many sects of heretics have boasted of, who have been 
greatly united one to another, because they were of their 
company, on their side, against the rest of the world ; yea, 
there may be a mixture of natural love to the opposite sex, 
with christian and divine love. So there may be a great 
mixture in that sorrow for sin which the godly have, and 
also in their joys; natural principles may greatly contribute 
to what is felt, a great many ways, as might easily be shown. 
There is nothing that belongs to christian experience more 
liable to a corrupt mixture than zeal. Though it be an ex- 
cellent virtue, a heavenly flame, when it is pure; yet as it 
is exercised in those who are so little sanctified, and so 
little humbled, as we are in the present state, it is very 
apt to be mixed with human passion, yea with corrupt, 
hateful affections, pride and uncharitable bitterness, and 
other things that are not from heaven, but from hell. 

Another thing often mixed with what is spiritual in the 
experiences of Christians, isan impression on the imagina- 
tion ; whereby godly persons, together with a spiritual 
understanding of divine things, and conviction of their 
reality and certainty, and a deep sense of their excellency 
or great importance upon their hearts, have strongly im- 
pressed on their minds external ideas or images of things. 
A degree of imaginationin such a case, is unavoidable, and 
necessarily arises from human nature, as constituted in the 
present state ; and often is of great benefit ; but, when itis 
in too great a degree, it becomes an impure mixture that 
is prejudicial. This mixture very often arises from the 
constitution of the body. It commonly greatly contributes 
to the other kind of mixture mentioned before, wiz. of 
natural affections and passions; it helps to raise them to a 
great height. 

Another thing that is often mixed with the experiences 
of true Christians, which is the worst mixture of all, isa 
degree of self-righteousness or spiritual pride. This is often 
mixed with the joys of Christians. Their joy is not purely 
the joy of faith, or a rejoicing in Christ Jesus, but is partly 
a rejoicing in themselves. There is oftentimes in their 
elevations a looking upon themselves, and a viewing their 
own high attamments; they rejoice partly because they 
are taken with their own experiences and great discoveries, 
which makes them in their own apprehensions so to ex- 
cel; and this heightens all their passions, and especially 
those effects that are more external. There is a much 
greater mixture of these things in the experiences of some 
Christians than others ; in some the mixture is so great, as 
very much to obscure and hide the beauty of grace in them, 
like a thick smoke that hinders all the shining of the fire. 

These things we ought to be well aware of, that we may 
not take all for gold that glisters, and that we may know 
what to countenance and encourage, and what to discou- 
rage; otherwise Satan will have a vast advantage against 
us, for he works in the corrupt mixture. Sometimes, for 
want of persons distinguishing the ore from the pure 
metal, those experiences are most admired by the persons 
themselves and by others, that are not the most excellent. 
The great external effects, and vehemence of the passions, 
and violent agitations of the animal spirits, is sometimes 
much owing to the corrupt mixture, (as 1s very apparent in 
some instances,) though it be not always so. I have ob- 
served a great difference among those of high affections, 
who seem disposed to be earnestly talking to those about 
them. Some insist much more, in their talk, on what 
they behold in God and Christ, the glory of the divine 
perfections, Christ’s beauty and excellency, and wonderful 
condescension and grace, and their own unworthiness, 
and the great and infinite obligations that they themselves 
and others are under to love and serve God; others insist 
almost wholly on their own high privileges, their assur- 
ance of God's love and favour, and the weakness and 
wickedness of opposers, and how much they are above 
their reach. The latter may have much of the presence of 
God, but their experiences do not appear to be so solid 
and unmixed as the former. And there is a great deal of 
difference in persons’ earnestness in their talk and beha- 
viour. In some it seems to come from the fulness of 
their hearts, and from the great sense they have of truth. 
They have a deep sense of the certainty and infinite great- 
ness, excellency, and importance of divine and eternal 
things, attended with all appearances of great humilitv 
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Tn others their earnestness seems to arise from a great 
mixture of human passion, and an undue and intem- 
perate agitation of the spirits, which appears by their ear- 
nestness and vehemence. not being proportioned to the 
nature of the subject they insist on, but they are violent 
in every thing they say, as much when they are talking of 
things of smaller importance, as when speaking of things 
of greater weight. I have seen it thus in an instance or 
two, in which this vehemence at length issued in distrac- 
tion. And there have been some few instances of a more 
extraordinary nature still, even of persons finding them- 
selves disposed earnestly to talk and cry out, from an un- 
accountable kind of bodily pressure, without any extraor- 
dinary view of any thing in their minds, or sense of any 
thing upon their hearts; wherein probably there was the 
immediate hand of the devil. 

2. Another thing, by which the devil has great advan- 
tage, is the unheeded defects there sometimes are in the 
experiences of true Christians, connected with those high 
affections wherein there is much that is truly good. I do 
not mean that defect or imperfection of degree which is in 
every holy disposition and exercise in this life, in the best 
of the saints; but I aim at experiences being especially 
defective in some particular thing that ought to be in 
them ; which, though it be not an essential defect, or such 
as is in the experiences of hypocrites, which renders them 
utterly vain, monstrous, and altogether abominable to 
God, is such as maims and deforms the experience. The 
essence of truly christian experiences is not wanting, but 
that is wanting which is very needful in order to the pro- 
per beauty of the image of Christ in such a person’s ex- 
periences. Things are very much out of a due propor- 
tion; there is indeed much of some things, but at the 
same time there is so little of some other things that 
should bear a proportion, that the defect very much de- 
forms the Christian, and is truly odious in the sight of 
God. What I observed before was something too much, 
something mixed, not belonging to the Christian as such; 
what I speak of now is something not enough, something 
wanting that does belong to the Christian as such. The 
one deforms the Christian as a monstrous excrescence ;_ by 
the other the new creature is maimed, some member in a 
great measure is wanting, or so small and withering as to 
be very much out of due proportion. This is another 
spiritual calamity that the saints are liable to through the 
great imperfection of grace in this life. Thus the chicken 
in the egg, in the beginning of its formation, has indeed 
the rudiments or lineaments of all the parts; yet some 
few parts only are plainly seen, when others are hid, so 
that without a microscope it appears very monstrous. 
When this deficiency and disproportion is great, as some- 
times it is in real saints, it is not only a great deformity in 
itself, but has many ill consequences; it gives the devil 
great advantage, leaves a door open for corruption, exposes 
to very deformed and unlovely actions, and issues often- 
times in the great wounding of the soul. 

For the better understanding of this matter, we may ob- 
serve, that God, in the revelation that he has made of 
himself to the world by Jesus Christ, has taken care to 
five a proportionable manifestation of two kinds of excel- 
lencies or perfections of his nature, viz. those that espe- 
cially tend to possess us with awe and reverence, and to 
search and humble us; and those that tend to win, to 
draw, and encourage us. By the one, he appears as an in- 
finitely great, pure, holy, and heart-searching judge; by 
the other, as a gentle and gracious father and a loving 
friend. By the one, he is a pure, searching, and burning 
flame ; by the other, a sweet, refreshing light. These two 
kinds of attributes are as it were admirably tempered to- 
gether in the revelation of the gospel. There is a propor- 
tionable manifestation of justice and mercy, holiness and 
grace, majesty and gentleness, authority and condescen- 
sion. God hath thus ordered that his diverse excellen- 
cies, as he reveals himself in the face of Jesus Christ, 
should have a proportionable manifestation, herein provid- 
ing for our necessities. He knew it to be of great conse- 
quence that our apprehensions of these diverse perfec- 
tions of his nature should be duly proportioned one to 
another. A defect on the one hand, viz. having a disco- 
very of his love and grace, without a proportionable dis- 
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covery of his awful majesty, his holy and searching 
purity, would tend to spiritual pride, carnal confidence, 
and presumption ; and a defect on the other hand, viz. 
having a discovery of his holy majesty, without a propor- 
tionable discovery of his grace, tends to unbelief, a sinful 
fearfulness and spirit of bondage. And therefore herein 
chiefly consists that deficiency of experiences that I am 
now speaking of. The revelation God has made of him- 
self in his word, and the provision made for our spiritual 
welfare in the gospel, are perfect ; but the actual light and 
communications we have, are many wavs exceeding im- 
perfect and maimed. And experience plainly shows, that 
Christians may have high manifestations in some respects, 
and yet their circumstances may be unhappy in this re- 
gard, that their discoveries are no more general. There is 
a great difference among Christians in this respect ; some 
have much more general discoveries than others, who are 
upon many accounts the most amiable Christians. Chris- 
tians may have experiences that are very high, and yet 
there may be very much of this deficiency and dispropor- 
tion. Their high experiences are truly from the Spirit of 
God, but sin comes in by the defect, (as indeed all sin is 
originally from a defective, privative cause,) and in such a 
case high discoveries, at the same time that they are en- 
joved, may be and sometimes are the occasion, or causa 
sine qua non, of sin. Sin may come in at the back door, 
the gap that is left open; as spiritual pride often does. 
And many times the Spirit of God is quenched by this 
means, and God punishes the pride and presumption that 
rises, by bringing such darkness, and suffering such awful 
consequences and horrid temptations, as are enough to 
make one’s hair stand on end to hear them.—Christians 
therefore should diligently observe their own hearts as to 
this matter, and should pray to God that he would give 
them experiences in santa one thing may bear a propor- 
tion to another, that God may be honoured and their 
souls edified thereby ; and ministers should have an eye to 
this, in their private dealings with the souls of their people. 

It is chiefly from such a defect of experiences that some 
things have arisen which have been pretty common among 
true Christians of late, though supposed by many to have 
risen from a good cause; as particularly, talking of divine 
and heavenly things, and expressing divine joys, with 
laughter or light behaviour. I believe in many instances 
such things have arisen from a good cause, as their causa 
sine qua non. High discoveries and gracious joyful af- 
fections have been the occasion of them; but the proper 
cause has been sin, even that odious defect in their ex- 
perience, whereby there has been wanting a sense of the 
awful and holy majestv of God as present with them, and 
their nothingness and vileness before him, proportionable to 
the sense they have had of God’s grace and the love of Christ. 
And the same is true in many cases of unsuitable boldness ; 
a disposition to speak with authority, intemperate zeal, and 
many other things that sometimes appear under great reli- 
gious affections. And sometimes the vehemence of the 
motion of the animal spirits, under great affections, is 
owing in considerable measure to experiences being thus 
partial. I have known it in several instances, that persons 
have been greatly affected with the dying love of Christ, 
and the consideration of the happiness of the enjoyment 
of him in heaven, and other things of that nature, and 
their animal spirits at the same time have been in great 
emotion ; but in the midst of it they have had such a deep 
sense of the awful, holy majesty of God, as at once com- 
posed them, and quieted animal nature, without diminish- 
ing their comfort, but only has made it of a better and more 
solid nature. When they have had a sense both of the 
majesty and grace of God, one thing has as it were balanced 
another, and caused a more happy sedateness and com- 
posure of body and mind. 

. From these things we may learn how to judge of expe- 
riences, and to estimate their goodness. Those are not 
always the best which are attended with the most violent 
affections, and most vehement motions of the animal spi- 
rits, or have the greatest effects on the body. Nor are they 
always the best, that most dispose persons to abound in 
talk to others, and to speak in the most vehement manner, 
though these things often arise from the greatness of spiritual 
experiences. But those are the most excellent experiences 
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that are qualified as follows: 1. That have the least mir- 
twre, or are the most purely spiritual. 2. That are the least 
deficient and partial, in which the diverse things that ap- 
pertain to christian experience are proportionable one to 
another. And, 3. That are raised to the highest degree. It 
Is no matter how high they are raised if they are qualified 
as before mentioned, the higher the better. Experiences, 
thus qualified, will be attended with the most amiable be- 
haviour, will bring forth the most solid and sweet fruits, 
will be the most durable, and will have the greatest effect 
on the abiding temper of the soul. 

If God is pleased to carry on this work, and it should 
prove to be the dawning of a general revival of the chris- 
tian church, it may be expected that the time will come 
before long, when the experiences of Christians shall be 
much more generally thus qualified. We must expect green 
fruits before we have ripe ones. It is probable that here- 
after the discoveries which the saints shall have of divine 
things, will be in a much higher degree than yet have been; 
but yet shall be so ordered of an infinitely wise and all- 
sufficient God, that they shall not have so great an effect, 
in proportion, on the body, and will be less oppressive to 
nature. The outward manifestations will rather be like 
those that were in Stephen, when he was full of the Holy 
Ghost, when “all that sat in the council, looking stedfast- 
ly on him, saw his face as it had been the face of an an- 
gel.” Their inward fulness of the Spirit of God, in his 
divine, amiable, and sweet influences, shall as it were shine 
forth in a heavenly aspect, and the manner of speech and 
behaviour.—But, 

3. There is another thing concerning the experiences of 
Christians, of which it is of yet greater importance that we 
should be aware, than of the preceding, and that is the 
degenerating of experiences. hat 1 mean is something 
diverse from the mere decay of experiences, or their gradu- 
ally vanishing, by persons losing their sense of things ; 
viz. experiences growing by degrees worse and worse in 
their kind, more and more partial and deficient; in which 
things are more out of due proportion, and also have more 
and more of a corrupt mixture ; the spiritual part decreases, 
and the other useless and hurtful parts greatly increase. This 
] have seen in very many instances; and great are the mis- 
chiefs that have risen through want of being more aware of it. 

There is commenly, as I observed before, in high expe- 
riences, besides that which is spiritual, a mixture of three 
things, viz. natural or common affections, workings of the 
imagination, and a degree of self-righteousness or spiritual 
pride. Now it often comes to pass, that through persons 
not distinguishing the wheat from the chaff, and for want 
of watchfulness and humble jealousy of themselves—and 
by laying great weight on the natural and imaginary part, 
yielding to it, and indulging it, whereby that part grows 
and increases, and the spiritual part decreases—the devil 
sets in, and works in the corrupt part, and cherishes it to 
his utmost. At length the experiences of some persons, 
who began well, come to little else but violent motions of 
carnal affections, with great heats of the imagination, a 
great degree of enthusiasm and swelling of spiritual pride: 
very much like some fruits which bud, blossom, and ker- 
nel well, but afterwards are blasted with an excess of 
moisture ; so that though the bulk is monstrously great, 
yet there is little else in it but what is useless and un- 
wholesome. It appears to me very probable, that many of 
the heresies that have arisen, and sects that have appeared 
in the christian world, in one age and another, with wild 
enthusiastic notions and practices, began at first by this 
means, that it was such a degenerating of experiences which 
first gave rise to them, or at least led the way to them.— 
Nothing in the world so much exposes to this, as an un- 
heeded spiritual pride and self-confidence, and persons 
being conceited of their own stock, without an humble, 
daily, and continual dependence on God. And this very 
thing seems to be typified of old, by the corrupting of the 
manna. Some of the children of Israel, because they had 
gathered a store of mMannit, trusted in it; there being, as 
they apprehended, sufficient in the store they had gathered 
and laid up, without humbly looking to heaven, and stoop- 
ing to the earth, for daily supplies; and the consequence 
was, that their manna bred worms and stank, Exod. xvi. 
20. Pride above all things promotes this degeneracy of ex- 
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periences, because it grieves and quenches the Spirit of the 
Lamb of God; and so it kills the spiritual part, cherishes 
the natural part, inflames the carnal affections, and heats 
the imagination.—The unhappy subject of such a degene- 
racy, for the most part, is not sensible of bis own calamity ; 
but because he finds himself still violently moved, has 
greater heats of zeal, and more vehement motions of his 
animal spirits, thinks himself fuller of the Spirit of God 
than ever. But indeed it is with him, as the apostle says 
of the Galatians, Gal. iii. 3. “ Having begun in the Spirit, 
they are made perfect by the flesh.” 

By the mixture there is of common affection with love to 
God, the love of true Christians is liable to degenerate, 
and to be more and more built on a supposition of being 
his high and peculiar favourites, and less and less on an 
apprehension of the excellency of God’s nature as he is in 
himself. So the joy of Christians, by reason of the mix- 
ture there is with spiritual joy, is liable to degenerate, and 
to become little else but joy in self, joy in a person’s own 
supposed eminency, and distinction from others in the fa- 
vour of God. So zeal, that at first might be in great part 
spiritual, yet, in a long continuance of opposition and con- 
troversy, may degenerate more and more into human and 
proud passion, and may come to bitterness, and even a de- 
gree of hatred. And so love to the brethren may by 
degrees come to little else but fondness, and zeal for a 
party ; yea, through a mixture of a natural love to the op- 
posite sex, may degenerate more and more, till it issues in 
that which is criminal and gross. And I leave it with 
those who are better acquainted with ecclesiastical history, 
to inquire whether such a degeneracy of affections as this, 
might not be the first thing that led the way, and gave oc- 
casion to the rise, of the abominable notions of some sects 
that have arisen, concerning the community of women. 
However that is, yet certainly the mutual embraces and 
kisses of persons of different sexes, under the notion of 
christian love and holy kisses, are utterly to be disallowed 
and abominated, as having the most direct tendency 
quickly to turn Christian love into unclean and brutish lust, 
which will not be the better, but ten times the worse, for 
being christened by the name of christian love. I should 
also think it advisable, that meetings of young people, of 
both sexes, in the evening, by themselves, without a 
minister, or any elder people amongst them, for religious 
exercises, should be avoided. For though for the present, 
while their minds are greatly solemn with lively impres- 
sions, and a deep sense of divine things, there may appear 
no ill consequence; yet we must look to the further end 
of things, and guard against future dangers, and advan- 
tages that Satan might gain against us. As a lively, so- 
lemn sense of divine things on the minds of young persons 
may gradually decay, so there will be danger that an ill 
improvement of these meetings may gradually prevail; if 
not in any unsuitable behaviour while together in the meet- 
ing, yet, when they break up to go home, they may na- 
turally consort together in couples, for other than religious 
purposes ; and it may at last so terminate, that young per- 
sons may go to such meetings, chiefly for the sake of such 
an opportunity for company-keeping. ‘ 

The defect there sometimes is in the experiences of 
Christians exposes them to degenerate, as well as the mix- 
ture that they have. Deficient maimed experiences do 
sometimes become more and more so. The mind being 
wholly intent upon those things that are in view, and those 
that are most wanting being neglected, there is less and 
less of them, and so the gap for corruption to come in 
erows wider and wider. And commonly both these causes 
operate together.—We had need to be jealous over our- 
selres with a godly jealousy, as the apostle was over the 
christian Corinthians, lest by any means, as the serpent be- 
guiled Eve through his subtilty, so our minds should be cor- 
rupted from the simplicity that ts in Christ. God indeed 
will never suffer his true saints totally and finally to fall 
away, but yet may punish their pride and self-confidence, 
by suffering them to be long led into a dreadful wilder- 
ness, by the subtle serpent, to the great wounding of their 
own souls and the interest of religion. 

Before I dismiss this head of the degenerating of expe- 
riences, I would mention one thing more that tends to it; 
and that is, persons aiming in their experience to go be- 
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yond the rule of God’s word, i. e. aiming at that which is 
indeed, in some respect, beyond the rule. Thus some 
persons have endeavoured utterly to root out and abolish 
all natural affection, or any special affection or respect to 
their near relations, under a notion that no other love ought 
to be allowed but spiritual love, and that all other love is 
to be abolished as carnal, and that it becomes Christians 
to love none upon the account of any thing else but the 
image of God; and that therefore love should go out to 
one and another only in that proportion in which the image 
of God is seen in them. They might as well argue that a 
man ought utterly to disallow of, and endeavour to abolish, 
all love or appetite to his daily food, under a notion that 
it isa carnal appetite, and that no other appetite should be 
tolerated but spiritual appetites. Why should the saints 
strive after that, as a high attainment in holiness, which 
the apostle in Rom. i. 31. mentions as one instance wherein 
the heathen had got to the most horrid pass in wickedness, 
viz. being without natu al affection? Some have doubted 
whether they might prav for the conversion and salvation 
of the souls of their children, any more than for the souls 
of others; because the salvation of the souls of others 
would be as much to God’s glory, as the salvation of their 
children; and they have supposed that to pray most for 
their own, would show a selfish disposition. So they have 
been afraid to tolerate a compassionate grief and concern 
for their nearest friends, for fear it would be an argument 
of want of resignation to God.—It is true, there is great 
danger of persons setting their hearts too much upon their 
earthly friends; our love to earthly friends ought to be 
under the government of the love of God, and should be 
attended with a spirit of submission and resignation to his 
will, and every thing should be subordinated to his glorv. 
But that is no argument that these affections should be 
entirely abolished. The Creator of the world has put 
them in us, for the good of mankind, and because he saw 
they would be needful for them, as they must be united 
in society in the present state, and are of great use when 
kept in their proper place; and to endeavour totally to 
root them out, would be to reproach and oppose the wis- 
dom of the Creator. Nor is the being of these natural 
inclinations, if well regulated, inconsistent with any part 
of our duty to God, or any argument of a sinful selfishness, 
any more than our natural abhorrence of pain, and the 
natural inclination to ease that was in the man Christ 
Jesus himself. 

It is the duty of parents to be more concerned and to 
pray more for the salvation of their children, than for the 
children of their neighbours ; as it is the duty ofa minister 
to be more concerned for the salvation of the souls of his 
flock, and to pray more for them, than those of other con- 
gregations, because they are committed to his care. So 
our near friends are more committed to our care than 
others, and our near neighbours, than those that live at a 
great distance ; and the people of our land and nation are 
more, in some sense, committed to our care than the people 
of China, and we ought to pray more for them, and to be 
more concerned that the kingdom of Christ should flonrish 
among them, than in another country, where it would be 
as much, and no more, for the glory of God. Compassion 
ought to be especially exercised towards friends, Job vi. 
14. Christ did not frown upon a special affection and 
compassion for near friends ; but rather countenanced and 
encouraged it, from time to time, in those who, in the exer- 
cise of such an affection and compassion, applied to him 
for relief for their friends ; as in the instances of the woman 
of Canaan, Jairus, Mary and Martha, the centurion, the 
widow of Nain, and many others. The apostle Pani, 
though as much resigned and devoted to God, and under 
the power of his love, perhaps, as any mere man that ever 
lived, had a peculiar concern for his countrymen the Jews, 
the rather on that account, that they were his bethren and 
kinsmen according to the flesh. He had a very high degree 
of compassionate grief for them, insomuch that he tells us 
he had great heaviness and continual sorrow of heart for 
them, and could wish himself accursed from Christ for 
them.—Many things are proper for the saints in heaven, 
which are not suitable to our state in this world: and for 
Christians, in these and other instances, to affect to go 
beyond the present state of mankind, and what God has 
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appointed as fit for it, is an instance of that which the wise 
man calls being righteous overmuch, and has a tendency to 
open a door for Satan, and to cause religious affections to 
degenerate into something very unbecoming Christians.— 
Thus I have, as I proposed, taken notice of some things 
with regard to the inward experiences of Christians, by 
which Satan has an advantage. I now proceed, 

IL. To take notice of something with regard to the er- 
ternal effects of experiences, which also gives Sutan an 
advantage. What | refer to, is the secret and unaccount- 
able influence that custom has upon persons, with respect 
to the external effects and manifestations of the inward 
affections of the mind. By custom I mean, both a person's 
being accustomed to a thing in himself, in his own com- 
mon, allowed, and indulged practice; and also the coun- 
tenance and approbation of others amongst whou: he 
dwells, by their general voice and practice. It is well 
known, and appears sufficiently by what I have said al- 
ready in this treatise and elsewhere, that I am far from 
ascribing all the late uncommon effects and outward mani- 
festations of inward experiences to custom and fashion, as 
some do; I know it to be otherwise, if it be possible for 
me to know any thing of this nature by the most critical 
observation, under all manner of opportunities of observ- 
ing. But yet this also is exceeding evident by experience, 
that custom has a strange influence in these things. I 
know it by the different manners and degrees of external 
effects and manifestations of great affections and high dis- 
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gradually led into, and to which they are insensibly hahit- 
uated, by example and custom ; and also in the same place, 
at different times, according to their conduct. If some 
person conducts them, that much countenances and en- 
courages such kind of outward manifestations of great 
affections, they naturally and insensibly prevail, and grow 
by degrees unavoidable; but, when afterwards they come 
under another kind of conduct, the manner of external 
appearances will strangely alter. And yet it seems to be 
without any proper design or contrivance of those in whom 
there is this alteration ; it is not properly affected by them, 
but the influence of example and custom is secret and in- 
sensible to the persons themselves. These things have a 
vast influence in the manner of persons manifesting their 
joys, whether with smiles and an air of lightness, or whe- 
ther with more solemnity and reverence; and so they 
have a great influence as to the: dispositions persons have 
under high affections to abound in talk; and also as to 
the manner of their speaking, the loudness and vehemence 
of their speech. It would, however, be exceeding unjust, 
and against all the evidence of fact and experience, and 
the reason of things, to ascribe to custom all dispositions 
to be much in speaking to others, and to speak in a very 
earnest manner. It is manifest that example and custom 
has some way or other, a secret and unsearchable influence 
on those actions that are involuntary, in different places, 
and in the same places at different times. 

It would be very unreasonable, and prejudicial to the 
interest of religion, to frown upon all these extraordinary 
external effects and manifestations of great religious af- 
fections.—A measure of them is natural, necessary, and 
beautiful, and the effect in no wise disproportioned to the 
spiritual cause, and is of great benefit to promote religion. 
Yet I think they greatly err who suppose that these things 
should be wholly unlimited, and that all should be en- 
couraged in going to the utmost length that they feel 
themselves inclined to. There ought to be a general re- 
straint upon these things, and there should be a prudent 
care taken of persons in such extraordinary circumstances. 
They should be moderately advised at proper seasons, not 
to make more ado than there is need of, but rather to hold 
a restraint upon their inclinations ; otherwise extraordinary 
outward effects will grow upon them, they will be more 
and more natural and unavoidable, and the extraordinary 
outward show will increase, without any increase of the 
internal cause. Persons will find themselves under a kind 
of necessity of making a great ado, with less and less af- 
fection of soul, till at length almost any slight emotion 
will set them going; and they will be more and more 
vic lent and boisterous, and will grow louder and louder, 
ull their actions and behaviour become indeed very ab- 
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surd. These things experience proves. Thus I have taken 
notice of the more general causes whence the errors that 
have attended this great revival of religion have risen, and 
under each head have observed some particular errors that 
have flowed from these fountains. 


SECT. IV. 


Some particular errors that have risen from several of the 
preceding causes—Censuring others. 


In some cases perhaps they have been chiefly owing to 
one, and in others to another, and in others to the influence 
of several, or all conjunctly. And here the first thing I 
would take notice of is, censuring professing Christians of 
good standing in the visible church, as unconverted. I 
need not repeat what I have elsewhere said to show this 
to be against the plain, frequent, and strict prohibitions of 
the word of God. It is the worst disease that has attended 
this work, most contrary to the spirit and rules of Chris- 
tianity, and of the worst consequences.—There is a most 
unhappy tincture that the minds of many, both ministers 
and people, have received that way. The manner of many 
has been, when they first enter into conversation with any 
person that seems to make any pretences to religion, to fix 
a judgment of him, from his manner of talking of religious 
things, whether he be converted, or experimentally ac- 
-quainted with vital piety, or not; and then to treat him 
accordingly, and freely to express their thoughts of him to 
others, especially those of whom they have a good opinion, 
as true Christians, and accepted as brethren and com- 
panions in Christ. Or if they do not declare their minds 
expressly, yet by their manner of speaking of them, at 
least to their friends, they will show plainly what their 
thoughts are. So, when they have heard any minister 
pray or preach, their first work has been to observe him 
on a design of discerning him, whether he be a converted 
man or no; whether he prays like one that feels the saving 
power of God’s Spirit in his heart, and whether he 
preaches like one that knows what he says. It has been 
so much the way in some places, that many new converts 
do not know but it is their duty to do so, they know no 
other way. And when once persons yield to such a 
notion, and give in to such a humour, they will quickly 
grow very discerning in their own apprehension; and think 
they can easily tell a hypocrite. And when once they 
have passed their censure, every thing seems to confirm 
it; they see more and more in the person they have cen- 
sured, that seems to them to show plainly that he is an 

unconverted man. And then, if the person censured be 
a minister, every thing in his public performances seems 
dead and sapless, and to do them no good at all, but on 
the contrary to be of a deadening influence, and poisonous 
to the soul; yea, it seems worse and worse to them, his 
preaching grows more and more intolerable. Which is 
owing to a secret, strong prejudice, that steals in more and 
more upon the mind, as UE plainly and certainly 
shows. When the Spirit of God was wonderfully poured 
out in this place more than seven years ago, and near 
thirty souls in a week, take one with another, for five or 
six weeks together, were to appearance brought home to 
Christ, and all the town seemed to be alive and full of 
God, there was no such notion or humour prevailing here. 
When ministers preached here, as very many did at that 
time, young and old, our people did not go about to dis- 
cern whether they were men of experience or not; they 
did not know that they must. Mr. Stoddard never brought 
them up in that way; it did not seem natural to them to 
go about any thing of that nature, nor did any such thing 
enter into their hearts; but, when any minister preached, 
the business of every one was to listen and attend to what 
he said, and apply it to his own heart, and make the utmost 
improvement of it. And it is remarkable, that never did 

* In these expressions our excellent author is not sufficiently guarded.— 
Our knowing or not knowing persons to be reprobates, in any sense of that 
term, is no sufficient standard of obligation to hate or to love them, in the 
way of benevolence. The obligation to love or to hate is founded on the 
naiure of the object, as good or bad. But here we are liable to err, for 
want of discriminating between a person and his criminal qualities. Now 


every criminal object should be regarded by us a being possessed of physi- 
tal ora ; but tis existence and these powers, being the product of divine 
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there appear such a disposition in the people to relish, 
approve of, and admire ministers’ preaching as at that time. 
Such expressions as these were frequent in the mouths of 
one and another, on occasion of the preaching of strangers 
here, viz. That they rejoiced there were so many such emi- 
nent ministers in the country; and they wondered the 
never heard the fame of them before. They were thankful 
that other towns had sa good means; and the like. And 
scarcely ever did any minister preach here, but his preach- 
ing did some remarkable service ; as I had good oppor- 
tunity to know, because at that time I had particular 
acquaintance with most of the persons in the town, in 
their soul-concerns. That it has been so much otherwise 
of late in many places in the land is another instance of 
the secret and powerful influence of custom and example. 
There has been an unhappy disposition in some minis- 
ters toward their brethren in the ministry in this respect, 
which has encouraged and greatly promoted such a spirit 
among some of their people. A wrong improvement has 
been made of Christ’s scourging the buyers and sellers 
out of the temple. It has been expected by some, that 
Christ was now about thus to purge his house of uncon- 
verted ministers; and this has made it more natural to 
them to think that they should do Christ service, and act 
as co-workers with him, to put to their hand, and en- 
deavour by all means to cashier those ministers that they 
thought to be unconverted. Indeed it appears to me 
probable that the time is coming when awful judgments 
will be executed on unfaithful ministers, and that no sort 
of men in the world will be so much exposed to divine 
judgments. But then we should leave that work to Christ, 
who is the searcher of hearts, and to whom vengeance 
belongs; and not, without warrant, take the scourge out 
of his hand into ourown. There has been too much of a 
disposition in some, as it were, to give ministers over as 
reprobates, being looked upon as wolves in sheeps’ cloth- 
ing; which has tended to promote and encourage a spirit 
of bitterness towards them, and to make it natural to treat 
them too much as if they knew God hated them. If 
God’s children knew that others were reprobates, it would 
not be required of them to love them; we may hate those 
that we know God hates ; as it is lawful to hate the devil, 
and as the saints at the day of judgment will hate the 
wicked.* Some have been too apt to look for fire from 
heaven upon particular ministers; and this has naturally 
excited that disposition to call for it, which Christ rebuked 
in his disciples at Samaria. For my part, though I be- 
lieve no sort of men on earth are so exposed to spiritual 
judgments as wicked ministers, yet I feel no disposition to 
treat any minister as if I supposed that he was finally re- 
jected of God ; for I cannot but hope that there is coming 
a day of such great grace, a time so appointed for magni- 
fying the riches and sovereignty of divine mercy, beyond 
what ever was, that a great number of unconverted minis- 
ters will obtain wnercy. There were no sort of persons in 
Christ’s time that were so guilty, and so hardened, and to- 
wards whom Christ manifested such great indignation, 
as the priests and scribes ; and there were no such perse- 
cutors of Christ and his disciples as they. And yet in 
that great outpouring of the Spirit that began on the day of 
Pentecost, though it began with the common people, yet 
in the progress of the work, after awhile, “a great com- 
pany of priests in Jerusalem were obedient to the faith,” 
Acts vi. 7. And Saul, one of the most violent of all the 
persecuting Pharisees, became afterwards the greatest pro- 
moter of the work of God that ever was. I hope we shall 
yet see in many instances a fulfilment of that in Isa. xxix. 
24. “ They also that erred in spirit shall come to under- 
standing, and they that murmured shall learn doctrine.” 
Nothing has been gained by this practice. The end that 
some have aimed at in it has not been obtained, nor is ever 
like to be.- Possibly some have openly censured minis- 
ters, and encouraged their people’s uneasiness under them, 
in hopes that the uneasiness would be so general, and so 
bounty, deserve our benevolent approbation, not our hatred. On the other 
hand, every criminal object, or agent, is chargeable with criminal designs 
and hateful qualities exclusively his own; and these alone deserve our 
hatred. Inno other sense but this latter can it be truly said that God hates 
the workers of iniquity, wicked men, or even the devil. Butif so, in no 


other sense or degree ought we to hate them. Had our author been scien- 
tifically acquainted with that principle which accounts for the true or 


igin 


of moral evil, he would have seen the impropriety of his statement.—W, 
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great, that unconverted ministers in general would be cast 
off, and then things would goon happily. But there is no 
likelihood of it. The devil indeed has obtained his end ; 
this practice has bred a great deal of “unhappiness amopg 
ministers and people, has spoiled Christians’ enjoyment of 
Sabbaths, and made them their most uneasy, uncomfort- 
able, and unprofitable days, and has stirred up great con- 
tention, and set all ina flame. In Poe Bear and another, 
where there was a glorious work of God’s Spirit begun, it 
has in a great measure knocked all on the head, and their 
ministers hold their places. Some have aimed at a better 
end in censuring ministers ; they have supposed it to be a 
likely means to awaken them. Whereas indeed no one 
thing has had so great a tendency to prevent the awaken- 
ing of disaffected ministers in general ; and no one thing 
has actually had such influence to lock up the minds of 
ministers against any good effect of this great work of God 
in the land. I have known instances of some who seemed 
to be much moved by the first appearance of this work, but 
since have seemed to be greatly deadened by what has ap- 
peared of this nature. And, if there be one or two in- 
stances of ministers who have been awakened by it, there 
are ten to one on whom it has had a contrary influence. 
The worst enemies of this work have been inwardly 
caused by this practice ; they have made a shield of it to 
defend their consciences, and have been glad that it has 
been carried to so great a length; at the same time that 
they have looked upon it, and improved it, as a door open- 
ed for them to be more bold in opposing the work in general. 

There is no such dreadful danger of natural men being 
undone by our forbearing thus to censure them, and carry- 
ing it towards them as visible Christians. It will be no 
bloody hell-peopling charity, as some seem to suppose, 
when we only allow them to be worthy of a public charity, 
on their profession and good external behaviour ; any more 
than Judus was in danger of being deceived, by Christ’s 
treating him a long time as a disciple, and sending him 
forth as an apostle. Christ did not then take it upon him 
to act as the judge and searcher of hearts, but only as the 
head of the visible church. Indeed such a charity as this 
may be abused by some, as every thing is, and will be, 
that is in its own nature proper, and of never so good ten- 
dency. I say nothing against dealing thoroughly with 
conscience, by the most convincing and searching dispen- 
sation of the word of God. I do not desire that sword 
should be sheathed, or gently handled by ministers; but 
let it be used as a two-edged sword, to pierce, even to the 
dividing asunder soul and spirit, joints and marrow; let 
conscience be dealt with, without any compliments ; let 
ministers handle it in flaming fire, without having any 
more mercy on it, than the furnace has on those metals 
that are tried in it. But we should let men’s persons alone: 
let the word of God judge them, but let us not take it upon 
us till we have a warrant for it. 

Some have been ready to censure ministers because they 
seem, in comparison of some other ministers, to be very 
cold and lifeless in their ministerial performances. But 
then it should be considered, that, for ought we know, God 
may hereafter raise up ministers of so much more excellent 
and heavenly qualifications, and so much more spiritual 
and divine in their performances, that there may appear as 
great a difference between them, and those who now seem 
the most lively, as there is now between them, and others 
that are called dead and sapless. And those that are now 
called lively ministers may appear to their hearers, when 
they compare them with others who shall excel them, as 
wretchedly mean, and their performances poor, dead, dry 
things ; and many may be ready to be prejudiced against 
them, as accounting them good for nothing, and, it may be, 
calling them soul-murderers. What a poor figure may we 
suppose the most lively of us, and those that are most ad- 
mired by the people, make in the eyes of one of the saints 
of heaven, any otherwise than as their deadness, deformity, 
and rottenness is hid by the veil of Christ’s righteousness ! 

Another thing that has been supposed to be sufficient 
warrant for openly censuring ministers as unconverted, is 
their opposing this work of God that has lately been car- 
ried on in the land. And there can be no doubt with me 
but that opposition against this work may be such, as to 
render either ministers or people truly scandalous, and ex- 
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pose them to public ecclesiastical censure ; and that minis- 
ters hereby may utterly defeat the design of their ministry, 
(as I observed before,) and so give their people just cause 
of uneasiness. I should not think that any person had 
power to oblige me constantly to attend the ministry of one 
who did from time to time plainly pray and preach 
against this work, or speak reproachfully of it frequently in 
his public performances, after all christian methods had 
been used for a remedy, and to no purpose.—But to deter- 
mine how far opposing this work is consistent with a state 
of grace, is, aS experience shows, a very difficult thing: 
who can tell how far, and for how long time, some persons 
of good experience in their own souls may proceed, through 
prejudices they have received from the errors that have been 
mixed with this work, or through some peculiar disad- 
vantages they are under to behold things in a right view, by 
reason of the persons they converse with, or their own cold 
and dead frames? I have seen what abundantly con- 
vinces me, that the business is too high for me; Iam glad 
that God has not committed such a difficult affair to me; I 
can joyfully leave it wholly in his hands, who is infinitely fit 
for it, without meddling atall with it myself. We may re- 
present it as exceeding dangerous to oppose this work, for 
this we have good warrant in the word of God ; but I know 
of no necessity we are under to determine whether it be 
possible for those that are guilty of it to be in a state of 
grace or no. oo 

God seems so strictly to have forbidden our judging our 
brethren in the visible church, not only because he knew 
that we were infinitely too weak, fallible, and blind, to be 
well capacitated for it, but also because he knew that it 
was not a work suited to our proud hearts ; that it would 
he setting us vastly too high, and making us too much of 
lords over our fellow-creatures. Judging our brethren, 
and passing a condemnatory sentence upon them, seems to 
carry in it an act of authority, especially to sentence them 
with respect to that state of their hearts, on which depends 
their liableness to eternal damnation. This is evident by such 
interrogations as the following, to hear which from God’s 
mouth, is enough to make us shrink into nothing with 
shame and confusion, under a sense of our own blindness 
and worthlessness, Rom. xiy. 4. “ Who art thou that 
judgest another man’s servant? to his own master he 
standeth or falleth.” And James iv. 12. “There is one 
lawyiver that is able to save and to destroy ; who art thou 
that judgest another?” Our wise and merciful Shepherd 
has graciously taken care not to lay in our way such a 
temptation to pride ; he has cut up all such poison out of 
our pasture ; and therefore we should not desire to have it 
restored. Blessed be his name, that he has not laid such 
a temptation in the way of my pride! I know that, in 
order to be fit for this business, I must not only be vastly 
more knowing, but more humble than I am.—Though [ 
believe some of God’s own children have of late been 
very guilty in this matter, yet, by what is said of it in the 
Scripture, it appears to me very likely, that God will 
awfully rebuke that practice. May it in sovereign and 
infinite mercy be prevented, by the deep and open humi- 
lation of those that have openly practised it ! 

As this practice ought to be avoided, so should all such 
open, visible marks of distinction and separation that im- 
ply it, (as particularly, distinguishing such as we have 
Judged to be in a converted state with the compellations 
of brother or sister,) any further than there is a visible 
ecclesiastical distinction. In those places where it is the 
manner to receive such, and such only, to the communion 
of the visible church, as recommend themselves by giving 
a satisfying account of their inward experiences, there 
Christians may openly distinguish such persons, in their 
speech and ordinary behaviour, with a visible separation, 
without being inconsistent with themselves. I do not now 
pretend to meddle with that controversy, whether such an 
account of experience be requisite to church-fellowship. 
But certainly, to admit persons to communion with us as 
brethren in the visible church, and then visibly to reject 
them, and to make an open distinction between them and 
others, by different names or appellations, is to be incon- 
sistent with ourselves. It is to make a visible church 
within a visible church, and visibly to divide between 
sheep and goats, setting one on the right hand, and the 
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other on the left.—This bitter root of censoriousness must 
be totally rooted out, as we would prepare the way of the 
Lord. it has nourished and upbeld many other things 
contrary to the humility, meekness, and love of the gos- 
pel. The minds of many have received an unha py turn, 
with their religion: there is a certain point or sharpness, 
a disposition to a kind of warmth, that does not savour of 
that meek, lamb-like, sweet disposition that becomes 
Christians. Many have now been so long habituated to 
it, that they do not know how to get out of it; but we 
must get out of it; the point and sharpness must be 
blunted, and we must learn another way of manifesting 
our zeal for God. 

Some have a way of reflecting on cthers, and censuring 
them in open prayer ; which, though it has a fair show of 
love, is indeed the boldest way of reproaching others 
imaginable ; because there is implied in it an appeal to 
the most high God, concerning the truth of their censures 
and reflections—And some have a way of joining a sort 
of imprecations with their petitions for others, though but 
conditional ones, that appear to me wholly needless and 
improper. They pray that others may either be converted 
or removed. I never heard nor read of any such thing 
practised in the church of God till now, unless it be with 
respect to some of the most visibly and notoriously aban- 
doned enemies of the church of God. This is a sort of 
cursing men in our prayers, adding a curse with our 
blessing ; whereas the rule is, Bless, and curse not. To 

ray that God would kill another, is to curse him as 

ilisha cursed the children who came out of Bethel. And 
the case must be very great and extraordinary indeed to 
warrant it, unless we were prophets, and did not speak 
our own words, but words indited by the immediate in- 
spiration of the Spirit of God. It is pleaded, that if God 
has no design of converting others, it is best for them and 
others, that they should be immediately taken away and 
sent to hell before they have contracted, more guilt. To 
which I would say, that so it was best for those children 
who met E/ shu, seeing God had no design of converting 
them, to die immediately, as they did; but yet Elisha’s 
imprecating that sudden death upon them, was cursing 
them ; and therefore would not have been lawful for one 
who did not speak in the name of the Lord as a prophet. 
—And then, if we give way to such things as these, where 
shall we stop? A child that suspects he has an uncon- 
verted father and mother, may pray openly that his father 
and mother may either be converted, or taken away and 
sent to hell now quickly, before their guilt is greater. For 
unconvytrted parents are as likely to poison the souls of 
their family in their manner of training them up, as un- 
converted ministers are to poison their people. And so it 
might come to be a common thing all over the country, 
for children to pray after this manner concerning their 
varents, brethren and sisters concerning one another, hus- 
ands concerning their wives, and wives concerning their 
husbands ; and so for persons to pray concerning all their 
unconverted friends and neighbours. And not only so, 
but we may also pray concerning all those saints who are 
not lively Christians, that they may either be enlivened or 
taken away; if that be true which is often said by some 
at this day, that these cold dead saints do more hurt than 
natural men, and lead more souls to hell, and that it 
would be well for mankind if they were all dead. 

How needless are such petitions or imprecations as 
these! What benefit is there of them? Is it not sufficient 
for us to pray that God would provide for his church and 
the good of souls, take care of his own flock, and give it 
needful means and advantages for its spiritual prosperity ? 
Does God need to be directed by us in what way he shall 
do it? What need we ask of God to do it by killing such 
and such persons, if he do not convert them? unless we 
delight in the thoughts of God’s answering us in such 
terrible ways, and with such awful manifestations of his 
wrath to our fellow-creatures—And why do not ministers 
Girect sinners to pray for themselves, that God would 
either convert them or kill them, and send them to hell 
now, before their guilt is greater ?- In this way we should 
lead persons in the next place to selt-murder: for many 
probably would soon begin to think, that what they may 
pray for, they may seek by the use of means. 
~ <aohinn Be 2£E 
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Some, with whom I have discoursed avout this way of 
praying, have said, That the Spirit of God, as it were, 
forces out such words from their mouths, when otherwise 
they should not dare to utter them. But such kind of 
impulse does not look like the influence of the Spirit of 
God. The Spirit of God indeed sometimes strongly in- 
clines men to utter words ; not by putting expressions in- 
to the mouth, and urging to utter them, but by filling the 
heart with a sense of divine things, and holy aftections, 
whence the mouth speaks. That other way of being urged 
to use certain expressions, by an unaccountable force, is 
very probably from the influence of the devil. 


SE GT AaVE 
Of errors connected with lay-erhor ting. 


Awnotuer thing, in the management of which there has 
been much error and misconduct, is lay-exhorting ; about 
which there has been abundance of disputing, jangling, 
and contention. In the midst of these disputes, I sup- 
pose that all are agreed as to these two things, viz. 1. That 
all exhorting one another by lay-men is not unlawful or 
improper; but, on the contrary, that such exhorting is a 
christian duty. And, 2. I suppose also, all will allow 
that there is some kind or way of exhorting and teaching 
which belongs only to the office of teachers All will al- 
low that God has appointed such an office as that of teach- 
ers in the christian church, and therefore doubtless will 
allow that something or other is proper and peculiar to 
that office, or some business of ¢euching that does not be- 
long as much to others as to them. If there be any way 
of teaching that is peculiar to that office, then for others to 
take that upon them, is to invade the office of a minister ; 
which doubtless is very sinful, and is often so represented 
in Scripture. But the great difficulty is to settle the 
bounds, and to tell exactly how far lay-men may go, and 
when they exceed their limits; which is a matter of so 
much difficulty, that I do not wonder if many in their 
zeal have transgressed. ‘The two ways of teaching and ex- 
horting, the one ef which ought ordinarily to be left to 
ministers, and the other of which may and ought to be 
practised by the people, may be expressed by those two 
names of preaching, and erhorting in way of christian 
conversation. But then a great deal of difficulty and con- 
troversy arises to determine what is preaching, and what is 
christian conversation. However, I will humbly offer my 
thoughts concerning this subject of lay-exhorting, as fol- 
lows. 

I. The common people, in exhorting one another, ought 
not-to clothe themselves with the like authority with that 
which is proper for ministers. There is a certain authority 
that ministers have and should exercise in teaching, as well 
as in governing the flock. ‘Teaching is spoken of in Scrip- 
ture as an act of authority, 1 Tim. ii. 12. In order toa 
man’s preaching, special authority must be committed to 
him, Rom. x. 15. “ How shall they preach, except they be 
sent ?” Ministers in this work of teaching and exhorting are 
clothed with authority, as Christ’s messengers, Mal. 11. 7. as 
representing him, and so speaking in his name, and in his 
stead, 2 Cor. v. 18—20. And it seems to be the most 
honourable thing that belongs to the office of a minister of 
the gospel, that to him is committed the word of reconcilia- 
tion, and that he has power to preach the gospel, as Christ’s 
messenger, and speaking in his name. ‘The apostle seems 
to speak of it as such, 1 Cor. i. 16,17. Ministers there- 
fore, in the exercise of this power, may clothe themselves 
with authority in speaking, or may teach others in an au- 
thoritative manner, Tit. ii. 15. “ These things speak and 
exhort, and rebuke with all authority: Let no man des- 
pise thee.” But the common people,.in exhorting one 
another, ought not thus to exhort in an authoritative 
manner. ‘There is a great deal of difference between 
teaching as a father amongst a company of children, and 
counselling in a brotherly way, as the children may kindly 
counsel and admonish one another. Those that are mere 
brethren ought not to assume authority in exhorting, 
though one may be better, and have more experience, than 
another. Lay-men ought not to exhort as though they 
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were the ambassadors or messengers of Christ, as ministers 
do; nor should they exhort, warn, and charge in his 
name, according to the ordinary import of such an expres- 
sion, when applied to teaching. —Indeed in one sense, a 
Christian ought to do every thing he does in religion in the 
name of Christ, 7. e. he ought to act in a dependence on 
him as his head and mediator, and do all for his glory. 
But the expression, as it is usually understood, when ap- 
plied to teaching or exhorting, is speaking in Christ’s stead, 
and as having a message from him. , 

Persons may clothe themselves with authority in speak- 
ing, either by the authoritative words they make use of, or in 
the manner and authoritative air of their speaking. Though 
some may think that this latter is a matter of indifference, 
or at least of small importance, yet there is indeed a great 
deal in it; a person may go much out of his place, and 
be guilty of a great degree of assuming, in the manner of 
his speaking those words, which, as they might be spoken, 
might be proper for him.—The same words, spoken in a 
different manner, may express what is very diverse. 
Doubtless there may be as much hurt in the manner of a 
person’s speaking, as there may in his looks; but the wise 
man tells us, that “an high look is an abomination to the 
Lord,” Prov. xxi. 4. Again, a man may clothe himself 
with authority, in the circumstances under which he 
speaks; as for instance, if he sets himself up as a public 
teacher. Here I would have it observed, that I do not 
suppose that a person is guilty of this, merely because he 
speaks in the hearing of many. Persons may speak only 
in a way of conversation, and yet speak in the hearing of 
a great number, as they often do in their common conyer- 
sation about temporal things, at feasts and entertainments, 
where women as well as others converse freely together, in 
the hearing it may be of a great number, and yet without 
offence. And if their conversation on such occasions should 
turn on spiritual things, and they should speak as freely 
and openly, I do not see why it would not be as harmless. 
Nor do I think, that besides a great number being present, 
persons speaking with a very earnest and loud voice, is 
for them to set up themselves as public teachers, if they 
do it from no contrivance or premeditated design, or as 
purposely directing themselves to a congregation or multi- 
tude. But persons speaking in conversation, or when all 
freely converse one with another—directing themselves to 
none but those that are near them, and fall in their way 
—in that earnest and pathetic manner, to which the sub- 
ject naturally leads, and as it were constrains them: I 
say, that for persons to do thus, though many happen to 
hear them, does not appear to me to be setting themselves 
up as public teachers. Yea, suppose all this happens to 
be in a meeting-house; I do not think that this much 
alters the case, provided the solemnity of public service 
and divine ordinances be over; and provided also that 
they speak in no authoritative way, but in an humble 
manner, becoming their degree and station, though they 
speak very earnestly and pathetically.—Indeed modesty 
might in ordinary cases restrain some persons (as women 
and those that are young) from so much as speaking when 
a great number are present, at least, when some of those 
present are much their superiors, unless they are spoken to. 
And yet, the case may be so extraordinary as fully to 
warrant it. If something very extraordinary happens to 
persons, or if they are in extraordinary circumstances ; as 
if a person be struck with lightning in the midst of a great 
company, or if he lies a-dying, it appears to none any viola- 
tion of modesty for him to speak freely before those that are 
much his superiors. I have seen some women and chil- 
dren in such circumstances, on religious accounts, that it 
has appeaed to me no more a transgressing the laws of 
humility and modesty for them to speak freely, let who 
will be present, than if they were in danger of dying. 

But then may a man be said to set up himself as a 
pe teacher, when in a set speech, of design, he directs 

imself to a multitude, as looking that they should com- 
pose themselves to attend to what he has to say. And 
much more when this is a contrived and premeditated 
thing, without any thing like a constraint by an extraor- 
dinary sense or affection; and more still, when meetings 
are appointed on purpose to hear lay-persons exhort, and 
they take it as their iyasihess to be speakers, while they 
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expect that others should come, and compose themselves, 
and attend as hearers. When private Christians take it 
upon them in private meetings to act as the masters or 
presidents of the assembly, and accordingly from time to 
time to teach and exhort the rest, this has the appearance 
of authoritative teaching. 

When private Christians, who are no more tnan mere 
brethren, exhort and admonish one another, it ought to be 
in an humble manner, rather by way of entreaty, than 
with authority; and the more, according as the station of 
persons is lower. Thus it becomes women, and those that 
are young, ordinarily to be at a greater distance from any 
appearance of authority in speaking than others. ‘Thus 
much at least is evident by 1 Tim. ii. 9, 11,12. That 
lay-persons ought not to exhort one another as clothed 
with authority, is a general rule ; but it cannot justly be 
supposed to extend to heads of families in their own fami- 
lies. Every christian family is a little church, and the 
heads of it are its authoritative teachers and governors. 
Nor can it extend to schoolmasters among their scholars ; 
and some other cases might perhaps be mentioned, that 
ordinary discretion will distinguish, where a man’s circum- 
stances do properly clothe him with authority, and render 
it fit and suitable for him to counsel and admonish others 
in an authoritative manner. 

II. No man but a minister duly appointed to that 
sacred calling, ought to follow teaching and exhorting as a 
calling, or so as to neglect that which is his pres calling. 
Having the office of a teacher in the church of God im- 
plies two things: 1. A being invested with the authority 
of a teacher; and 2. A being called to the business of a 
teacher, to make it the business of his life. Therefore 
that man who is not a minister, taking either of these upon 
him, invades the office of a minister. Concerning assum- 
ing the authority of a minister I have spoken already. 
But if a lay-man do not assume authority im his teaching, 
yet if he forsakes this proper calling, or doth so at least in 
a great measure, and spends his time in going about from 
house to house to counsel and exhort, he goes beyond his 
line, and violates christian rules. Those that have the 
office of teachers or exhorters, have it for their calling, 
and should make it their business, as a business proper to 
their ofice; and none should make it their business but 
such, Rom. xu. 3—8. “ For I say, through the grace 
given unto me, to every man that is among you, not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think; but 
to think soberly, according as God hath dealt to every 
man the proportion of faith. For as we have many mem- 
bers in one body, and all members have not the same 
office ; so we being many, are one body in Christ—He 
that teacheth let him wait on teaching, or he that ex- 
horteth, on exhortation.” 1 Cor. xii. 29. “ Are all apos- 
tles? are all prophets? are all teachers?” 1 Cor. vii. 20. 
‘“* Let every man abide in the same calling wherein he was 
called.” 1 Thess. iv.11. “And that ye study to be quiet, 
and to do your own business, and to work with your own 
hands, as we commanded you.” 

It will be a very dangerous thing for lay-men, in either 
of these respects, to invade the office of a minister. If 
this be common among us, we shall be in danger of hav- 
ing a stop put to the work of God, of the ark turnin 
aside from us, before it comes to mount Zion, and of Go 
making a breach upon us; as of old there was an un- 
happy stop put to the joy of the congregation of Israel, 
in bringing up the ark of God, because others carried it 
besides the Levites. And therefore David, when the error 
was found out, says, 1 Chron. xv. 2. “None ought to 
carry the ark of God, but the Levites only ; for them hath 
the Lord chosen to carry the ark of God, and to minister 
unto him for ever.” “And because one presumed to 
touch the ark who was not of the sons of Aaron, there- 
fore the Lord made a breach upon them, and covered their 
day of rejoicing with a cloud in his anger—Before I dis- 
miss this head of lay-exhorting, I would take notice of 
three things relating to it, upon which there ought to be a 
restraint. 

1. Speaking in the time of the solemn worship of God; 
as public prayer, singing, or preaching, or administration 
of the sacrament of the holy supper, or any duty of social 
worship. This should not be allowed. “I know it will 
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be said, that in some cases, when persons are exceedingly 
affected, they cannot help it; and I believe so too; but 
then I also believe, and know by experience, that there 
are several things which contribute to that inability, be- 
sides merely and absolutely the sense of divine things 
upon their hearts. Custom and example, or the thing 
being allowed, have such an influence, that they actually 
help to make it impossible for persons under strong af 
fections to avoid speaking. If it was disallowed, and per- 
sons at the time that they were thus disposed to break 
out, had this apprehension, that it would be very unbe- 
coming for them so to do, it would contribute to their 
ability to avoid it. Their inability arises from their strong 
and vehement disposition : and, so far as that disposition 
is from a good principle, it would be weakened by this 
thought, viz. “ What lam going to do, will be for the 
dishonour of Christ and religion.” And so the inward 
vehemence, that pushed them forward to speak, would fall, 
and they would be enabled to avoid it. This experience 
confirms. 

2. There ought to be a moderate restraint on the loud- 
ness of persons’ talking under high affections ; for, if there 
be not, it will grow natural and unavoidable for persons 
to be louder and louder, without any increase of their in- 
ward sense ; till it becomes natural to them, at last, to 
scream and halloo to almost every one they see in the 
Streets, when they are much affected. But this is certainly 
very improper, and what has no tendency to promote reli- 
gion. The man Christ Jesus, when he was upon earth, had 
doubtless as great a sense of the infinite greatness and im- 
Spas of eternal things, and the worth of souls, as any 

ave now; but there is not the least appearance in his his- 
tory, of his taking any such course, or manner of exhort- 
ing others. 

3. There should also be some restraint on the abundance 
of talk, under strong affections ; for, if persons give them- 
selves an unbounded liberty to talk just so much as they 
feel an inclination to, they will increase and abound more 
and more in talk, beyond the proportion of their sense or 
affection ; till at length it will become ineffectual on those 
that hear them, and, by the commonness of their abundant 
talk, they will defeat their own end. 


SECT. VI. 
Of errors connected with singing praises to God. 


One thing more of which I would take notice, before I 
conclude this part, is the’ mismanagement of singing 
praises to God. I believe it to have been one fruit of the 
extraordinary degrees of the sweet and joyful influence of 
the Spirit of God, that there has appeared such a disposi- 
tion to abound in this divine exercise; not only in ap- 
pointed solemn meetings, but when Christians occasion- 
ally meet together at each other’s houses. But the mis- 
management I have respect to is a way of performing it, 
without almost any appearance of that reverence and so- 
lemnity with which all visible, open acts of divine wor- 
ship ought to be attended. It may be two or three are in 
a room singing hymns of praise to God, others talking at 
the same time, others about their work, with little more 
appearance of regard to what is doing, than if only singing 
a common song for their amusement and diversion. There 
is danger, if such things are continued, that a mere no- 
thing be made of this duty, to the great violation of the 
third commandment. Let Christians abound as much as 
they will in this holy, heavenly exercise, in God’s house 
and in their own houses; but, let it be performed as a 
holy act, wherein they have immediately and visibly to do 
with God. When any social open act of devotion or so- 
lemn worship of God is performed, God should be re- 
verenced as present. As we would not have the ark of 
God depart from us, nor provoke God to make a breach 
upon us, we should take heed that we handle the ark 
with reverence. < ers: 

With respect to companies singing in the streets, going 
to or coming from the place of public worship, I would 
humbly offer my thoughts in the following particulars : 

4. The rule of Christ, concerning putling new wine into 
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old bottles, does undoubtedly take ves in things of this 
nature, supposing the thing in itself is good, but not es- 
sential, and not particularly enjomed or forbidden. For 
things so very new and uncommon, and of so open and 
public a nature, to be suddenly introduced and set up 
and practised in many parts of the country, without the 
matter being so much as first proposed to any public con- 
sideration, or giving any opportunity for the people of 
God to weigh the matter, or to consider any reasons 
that might be offered to support it, is putting new wine 
into old bottles with a witness; as if it were with no 
other design than to burst them directly. Nothing else 
can be expected to be the consequence of this than up- 
roar and confusion, great offence, and unhappy mischiev-~ 
ous disputes, even among the children of God themselves, 
Not that what is good in itself, and is new, ought to be 
forborne, till there is nobody that will like it; but it 
ought to be forborne till the visible church of God is so 
prepared for it, at least, that there is a probability it will 
not do more hurt than good, or hinder the work of God 
moré than promote it; as is more evident from Christ’s 
rule, and the apostles’ practice. If it be brought in when 
the country is so unprepared, that the shock and surprise, 
the contention and prejudice against religion it is like to 
occasion, will do more to hinder religion, than the prac- 
tice is like to promote it, then the fruit is picked before it 
is ripe. And, indeed, such a hasty endeavour to intro- 
duce an innovation, supposing it to be good in itself, is 
the likeliest way to retard the effectual introduction of it; 
it will hinder its being extensively introduced, much more 
than it will promote it, and so will defeat its own end. ‘But, 

2. As to the thing itself, if a considerable part of a con- 
gregation have occasion to go in company together to a 
place of public worship, and they should join together in 
singing praises to God, as they go, I confess, that after long 
consideration—and endeavouring to view the thing every 
way with the utmost diligence and impartiality I am 
capable of—I cannot find any valid objection against it. 
As to the-common objection from Matt. vi. 5. “ And when 
thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are; for 
they love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in the 
corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men ;” it 
is strong against a single person singing in the streets, or in 
the meeting-house by himself, as offering to God personal 
worship. But as it is brought against a considerable com- 
pany, their thus publicly worshipping God, appears to me 
to have no weight at all; it is of no more force against a 
company’s thus praising God in the streets, than against 
their praising him in the synagogues, or meeting-houses ; 
for the streets and the synagogues are both put together in 
these words of our Saviour, as parallel in the case. It is 
evident that Christ speaks of personal, and not public 
worship. If to sing in the streets be ostentatious, then it 
must be because it is a public place, and it cannot be done 
there without being very open; but it is no more public 
than the synagogue or meeting-house is when full of 
people. Some worship is in its nature private, as that 
which is proper to particular persons, or families, or private 
societies, and has respect to their particular concerns: but 
that which I now speak of, is performed under no other 
notion than a part of God’s public worship, without any 
relation to any private, separate society, and in which every 
visible Christian has equal liberty to join, if it be con- 
venient for him, and he has a disposition, as in the worship 
that is performed in the meeting-house. When persons 
are going to the house of ee worship, to serve God 
there with the assembly of his people, they are upon no 
other design than that of putting public honour upon 
God; that is the business they go from home upon; and, 
even in their walking the streets on this errand, they appear 
in a publie act of respect to God; and therefore, if they 
go in company with public praise, it is not being public 
when they ought to be private. It is one part of the 
beauty of public worship, that it be very public ; the more 
public it is, the more ae honour it puts upon God: and 
especially is it beautiful in public praise ; for the very 
notion of publicly praising God, is to declare abroad his 
glory, to publish his praise, to make it known, and pro- 
claim it aloud, as is evident by innumerable expressions of 
Scripture. It is fit that God's honour should not be con- 
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in the great congregation, and 
proclaimed before the sun, and upon the house-tops, pee 
kings and all nations, and that his praises should be hear 
to the utmost ends of. the earth, : ; 

I suppose none will condemn singing God’s praises, 
merely because it is performed in the open air ; and, if it 
may be performed by a company in the open air, doubt- 
less they may do it moving, as well as standing still. So 
the children of Israel praised God, when they went to 
mount Zion with the ark of God; and the multitude 

raised Christ, when they entered with him into Jerusalem, 
a little before his passion. The children of Israel were 
wont, from year to year, to go up to Jerusalem in com- 
panies, from all parts of the land, three times in the year, 
when they often used to manifest the engagedness of their 
minds by travelling all night, and manifested their joy 
and gladness by singing praises with great decency and 
beauty, as they went towards God’s holy mountain ; as is 
evident by Isa. xxx. 29. “ Ye shall have a song as in the 
night, when a holy solemnity is kept, and gladness of 
heart, as when one goeth with a pipe to come into the 
mountain of the Lord, to the mighty One of Israel.” 
And Ps. xlii. 4. “ When I remember these things, I pour 
out my soul in me; for I had gone with the multitude, I 
went with them to the house of God; with the voice of 
joy and praise, with a multitude that kept holy-day.” 
Ps. c. 4. “ Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise.” When God’s people are 
going to his house, the occasion is so joyful to a Christian 
ina lively frame, that the duty of singing praises seems to 
be peculiarly beautiful on such an occasion. So that if 
the state of the country were ripe for it, and there should 
be frequent occasions for a considerable part of a congre- 
gation to go together to the places of public worship, and 
there was in other respects a proportionable appearance of 
fervency of devotion, it appears to me that it would be 
ravishingly beautiful, if such things were practised all over 
the land, and would have a great tendency to enliven, ani- 
mate, and rejoice the souls of God’s saints, and yreatly to 
propagate vital religion. I believe the time is coming when 
the world will be full of such things. 

3. It seems to me to be requisite that there should be 
the consent of the governing part of the worshipping 
societies, to which persons have joined themselves, and of 
which they own themselves a part, in order to the introduc- 
ing of things in public worship, so new and uncommon, 
and not essential, nor particularly commanded, into the 
places where those worshipping societies belong. The 
poate and union of such societies seems to require it. 

ey have voluntarily united themselves to these worship- 
ping societies, to the end that they might be one in the 
affairs of God’s public worship, and have obliged them- 
selves in covenant to act as brethren, mutual assistants, 
and members of one body in those affairs. All are hereby 
naturally and necessarily led to be concerned with one 
another, in matters of religion and God’s worship; and 
this is a part of the public worship, that must be perform- 
ed from time to time in the view of the whole, being 
performed at a time when they are meeting together for 
mutual assistance in worship, and therefore that which all 
must unavoidably be in some measure concerned in, at 
least so as to show their approbation and consent, or open 
dislike and separation from them in it. Hence charity, 
and a regard to the union and peace of such societies, 
seems to require a consent of the governing part, in order 
to the introducing any thing of this nature. Certainly if 
weare of the spirit of the apostle Paul, and have his dis- 
cretion, we shall not set up any such practice without it. 
He, for the sake of peace, conformed in things wherein he 
was not particularly forbidden, to the Jews when among 
them; and so, when among those that were without the 
law, he conformed to them wherein he might. To be 
sure, those go much beyond proper limits, who, coming 
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from abroad, do immediately of their own heads, in a 
strange place, set up such a new and uncommon practice 
among a people. ‘ 

In introducing any thing of this nature among a people, 
their minister especially ought to be consulted, and his 
voice taken, as long as he is owned for their minister. 
Ministers are pastors of worshipping societies, and their 
heads and guides in the affairs of public worship. They 
are called in Scripture, “ those that rule over them ;” and 
their people are commanded “ to obey them, because the 
watch for their souls, as those that must give account.” If 
it belongs to these shepherds and rulers to direct and guide 
the flock in any thing at all, it belongs to them so to do in 
the circumstantials of their public worship.—Thus I have 
taken particular notice of many of those things that have 
appeared to me to be amiss in the management of our re- 
ligious concerns relating to the presefit revival of religion, 
and have taken liberty freely to express my thoughts upon 
them. Upon the whole it appears manifest to me, that 
things have as yet never been set a-going in their right 
channel ; if they had, and means had been blessed in pro- 
portion as they have been now, this work would have so 
prevailed, as before this time to have carried all before it, 
and have triumphed over New Englund as its conquest. 

The devil, in driving things to these extremes, besides 
the present hinderance of the work of God, has, I believe, 
had in view a twofold mischief, in the issue of things ; 
one, with respect to those that are cold in religion, to 
carry things to such an extreme in order that people in 
general, having their eyes opened by the great excess, 
might be tempted entirely to reject the whole work, as 
being all nothing but delusion and distraction. And 
another, with respect to those of God’s children who have 
heen very warm and zealous out of the way, to sink them 
down in unbelief and darkness. The time is coming, I 
doubt not, when the greater part of them will be con- 
vinced of their errors; and then probably the devil will 
take advantage to lead them into a dreadful wilderness, to 
puzzle and confound them about their own experiences, 
and the experiences of others ; and to make them to doubt 
of many things that they ought not, and even to tempt 
them with atheistical thoughts. I believe, if all true 
Christians over the land should now at once have their eyes 
opened fully to see all their errors, it would seem for the 
present to damp religion. The dark thoughts that it 
would at first occasion, and the inward doubts, difficulties, 
and conflicts that would rise in their souls, would deaden 
their lively affections and joys, and would cause an appear- 
ance of a present decay of religion. But yet it would do 
God’s saints great good in their latter end; it would fit 
them for more spiritual and excellent experiences, more 
humble and heavenly love, and unmixed joys, and would. 
greatly tend to a more powerful, extensive, and durable: 
prevalence of vital piety. I do not know but we shall be 
in danger, after our eyes are fully opened to see our errors, 
to go to contrary extremes. The devil has driven the pen-. 
dulum far beyond its proper point of rest; and when he 
has carried it to the utmost length that he can, and it be- 
gins by its own weight to swing back, he probably will set 
in, and drive it with the utmost fury the other way; and 
So give us no rest; and if possible prevent our settling in. 
a proper medium. What a poor, blind, weak, and miser- 
able creature is man, at his best estate! We are like poor 
helpless sheep; the devil is too subtle for us. What is 
our strength! What is our wisdom! How ready are we 
to go astray! How easily are we drawn aside into innu- 
merable snares, while in the mean time we are bold and. 
confident, and doubt not but we are right and safe! We are 
foolish sheep in the midst of subtle serpents and cruel 
wolves, and do not know it. Oh how unfit are we to be 
left to ourselves! And how much do we stand in need of 
the wisdom, the power, the condescension, patience, for- 
giveness, and gentleness of our good Shepherd ! 
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SHOWING POSITIVELY, WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE TO PROMOTE THIS WORK. 


Iw considering means and methods for promoting this 
glorious work of God, I have already observed, in some 
instances, wherein there has been needless objecting and 
complaining; and have also taken notice of many things 
amiss, that ought to be amended. I now proceed to show 
positively, what ought to be done, or what courses (ac- 
cording to my humble opinion) ought to be taken to pro- 
mote this work. The obligations that all are under, with 
one consent, to do their utmost, and the great danger of 
neglecting it, were observed hefore—I hope that some, 
upon reading what was said under that head, will be 
ready to say, What shall we do? Tosuch readers I would 
now offer my thoughts, in answer to suchan inquiry. 


SECT. f. 
We should endeavour to remove stumbling-blocks. 


Tuar which I think we ought to set ourselves about, in 
the first place, is to remove stumbling-blocks. When 
God is revealed as about to come gloriously to set up his 
kingdom in the world, this is proclaimed, “ Prepare ve the 
way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a bigh-way 
for our God,” Isa. xl. 3. And again, Isa. lvii. 14. “ Cast 
ve up, cast ye up; prepare the way; take up the stum- 
bling-block out of the way of my people.” And, chap. 
Ixii. 10. “* Go through, go through the gates; prepare you 
the way of the people; cast up, cast up the highway ; 
gather out the stones.” 

And, in order to this, there must bea great deal done at 
confessing of faults, on both sides. For undoubtedly many 
and great are the faults that have been committed, in the 
Jangling and confusions, and mixtures of light and dark- 
ness, that have been of late. There is hardly any duty 
more contrary to our corrupt dispositions, and mortifying 
to the pride of man; but it must bedone. Repentance of 
faults 1s, in a peculiar manner, a proper duty, when the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand, or when we especially ex- 

ect or desire that itshould come; as appears by John the 

aptist’s preaching. And if God does now loudly call 
upon us to repent, then he also calls upon us to make 
proper manifestations of our repentance. I am persuaded 
that those who have openly opposed this work, or have 
from time to time spoken lightly of it, cannot be excused 
in the sight of God, without openly confessing their fault 
therein; especially ministers. If they have any way, either 
directly or indirectly, opposed the work, or have so be- 
haved, in their public performances or private conversation, 
as to prejudice the minds of their people against the work ; 
if hereafter they shall be convinced of the goodness and 
divinity of what they have opposed, they ought by no 
means to palliate the matter, or excuse themselves, and 
pretend that they always thought so, and that it was only 
such and such imprudences that they objected against. 
But they ought openly to declare their conviction, and 
condemn themselves for what they have done; for it is 
Christ that they have spoken against, in speaking lightly of 
and prejudicing others against this work ; yea, it is the 
Holy Ghost. And though they have done it ignorantly 
and in unbelief, yet, when they find out who it is that they 
have opposed, undoubtedly God will hold them bound 
publicly to confess it, 

And on the other side, if those who have been zealous to 
promote the work have in any of the fore-mentioned in- 
stances openly gone much out of the way, and done that 
which is contrary to christian rules, whereby they have 
openly injured others, or greatly violated good order, and 
so done that which has wounded religion, they must pub- 
licly confess it, and humble themselves; as they would 
gather out the stones, and prepare the way of God’s peo- 


ple. They who have laid great stumbling-blocks in others’ 
way, by their open transgression, are bound to remove them 
by their open repentance. 

Some probably will be ready to object against this, that 
the opposers will take advantage by this to behave them- 
selves insolently, and to insult both them and religion. 
And indeed, to the shame of some, they have taken ad- 
vantage by such things; as of the good spirit that Mr. 
Whitfield showed in his retractations, and some others. 
But if there are some imbittered enemies of religion, that 
stand ready to improve every thing to its disadvantage, yet 
that ought not to hinder doing an enjoined christian 
duty ; though it be in the manifestation of humility and 
repentance, after a fault openly committed. To stand it 
out, in a visible impenitence of a real fault, to avoid such 
an inconvenience, is to do evil in order to prevent evil. 
Besides, the danger of evil consequence is much greater 
on the other side: to commit sin, and then stand in it, is 
what will give the enemy the greatest advantage. For 
Christians to act like Christians, in openly humbling 
themselves when they have openly offended, in the end 
brings the greatest honour to Christ and religion ; and 
a this way are persons most likely to have God appear for 
them. 

Again, at such a davas this, God especially calls his 
people to the exercise of extraordinary meekness and mu- 
tual forbearance. Christ appears as it were coming in his 
kingdom, which calls for great moderation in our behavi- 
our towards all men; Phil. iv. 5. “ Let your moderation be 
known unto all men: The Lord is at hand.” The awe of 
the Divine Majesty, that appears present or approaching, 
should dispose us to it, and deter us from the contrary. 
For us to be judging one another, and behaving with fierce- 
ness and bitterness one towards another, when he who is 
the searcher of all hearts, to whom we must all give an 
account, appears so remarkably present, is exceeding un- 
suitable. Our business at sucha time should be at home, 
searching and condemning ourselves, and taking heed to 
our own behaviour. If there be glorious prosperity to the 
church of God approaching, those that are the most meek 
will have the largest share in it. For, when Christ “ rides 
forth in his glory and his majesty,” it is “ because of truth, 
meekness, and righteousness,” Psal. xlv. 3, 4. and, when 
God remarkably “ arises to execute judgment,” it is “ to 
save all the meek of the earth,” Psal. lxxvi. 9. and it is 
“ the meek” that “ shall increase their joy in the Lord,” 
Tsa. xxix. 19. And, when the time comes that God will 
give this lower world into the hands of his saints, it is “ the 
meek that shall inherit the earth.” Psal. xxxvil. 11. and 
Matt. v. 9. “ But with the froward, God will show him- 
self unsavoury.” 

Those therefore that have been zealous for this work, and 
have greatly erred and been injurious with their zeal, ought 
not to be treated with bitterness. There is abundant 
reason to think, that most of them are the dear children of 
God, for whom Christ died; and therefore that they will 
see their error. As to those things, wherein we see them 
to be in an error, we have reason to say of them as the 
apostle, Phil. ili. 15. “ If any are otherwise minded, God 
shall reveal this unto them.”’ Their errors should not be 
made use of to excite indignation towards them, but should 
influence all who hope we are the children of God, to 
humble ourselves, and become more entirely dependent on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, when we see those who are God’s 
own people so ready to go astray. And those ministers 
whovhave been judged, and injuriously dealt with, will do 
the part of Christ’s disciples, not to judge and revile. 
again, but to receive such injuries with meekness and 
forbearance, and making a good improvement of them, 
more strictly examining their hearts and ways, and com- 
mitting themselves to God. This will be the way to have 
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God vindicate them in his providence, if they belong ie 


him. We have not yet seen the end of things; nor 


we know who will be most vindicated, and honoured of 


in the issue. Eccl. vii. 8. “ Better is the end of a 
eons the beginning thereof ; and the patient in spirit 
is better than the proud in spirit.”—Contrary to this mutual 
meekness, is each party’s stigmatizing one another with 
odious names, as is done in many parts of New England ; 
which tends greatly to widen and perpetuate the breach. 
Such distinguishing names of reproach do as it were divide 
us into two armies, separated, and drawn up in battle- 
array ; which greatly hinders the work of God. / 

And as such an extraordinary time as this does especi- 
ally require of us the exercise of great forbearance one 
towards another ; so there is peculiarly requisite in God’s 
people the exercise of great patience, in waiting on God, 
under any special difficulties and disadvantages they may 
be under as to the means of grace. The beginning of a 
revival of religion will naturally and necessarily be at- 
tended with a great many difficulties of this nature ; many 
parts of the reviving church will, for a while, be under 

reat disadvantages, by reason of what remains of the old 
diceases of a general corruption of the visible church. We 
cannot expect that, after a long time of degeneracy and 
depravity in the state of things in the church, all should 
come to rights at once; it must be a work of time. And 
for God’s people to be over-hasty and violent, in such a 
case, being resolved to have every thing rectified at once, 
or else forcibly to deliver themselves by breaches and 
separations, is the way to hinder things coming to rights 
as they otherwise would. Itis the way to keep them back, 
and to break all in pieces. Indeed the difficulty may be 
so intolerable as to allow of no delay, and God’s people 
cannot continue in the state wherein they were, without 
violations of God’s absolute commands: but otherwise, 
though the difficulty may be very great, another course 
should be taken. God’s people should have recourse 
directly to the throne of grace, to represent their diffcul- 
ties before the great Shepherd of the sheep, who has the 
care of all the affairs of his church ; and, when they have 
done, they should wait patiently upon him. If they do 
so, they may expect that in his time he will appear for 
their deliverance: but if, instead of that, they are impa- 
tient, and take the work into their own hands, they will 
betray their want of faith, will dishonour God, and’ have 
reason to fear that he will leave them to manage their 
affairs for themselves as well as they can. If they had 
waited on Christ patiently, continuing still instant in 
prayer, they might have had him appearing for them, 
much more effectually to deliver them. He that believeth 
shall not make haste. And it is for those that are found 
patiently waiting on the Lord, under difficulties, that he 
will especially appear, when he comes to do great things 
for his church ; as is evident by Isa. xxx. 18. chap. xl. 
at the latter end, and xlix. 23. and Psal. xxxvii. 9. and 
many other places. 

I have somewhere, not long since, met with an exposi- 
tion of those words of the spouse, several times repeated 
in the book of Canticles, iy charge you, O daughters of’ 
Jerusalem, that ye stir not up, nor awake my love, till he 
please. It was the only satisfying exposition that ever I 
met with, and was to this purpose, »%z. That when the 
church of God is under great difficulties, and in distress, 
and Christ does not appear for her help, but seems to 
neglect her, as though he were asleep, God’s people, or the 
daughters of Jerusalem, in such a case, should not show 
a hasty spirit, and, not having patience to wait for Christ 
to awake for their help till his time comes, take indirect 
courses for their own deliverance, and use violent means 
for their escape, before Christ appears to open the door for 
them ; and so, as it were, stir up, and awake Christ, before 
his time. When the church is in distress, and God seems 
not to appear for her in his providence, he is very often 
he seh in Scripture as being asleep; as Christ was 
asleep in the ship, when the disciples were tossed by the 
Storm, and the ship covered with waves. And God’s 
appearing for his people’s help, is represented as his 
awaking out of sleep, Psal. vii. 6. xxxv. 23. xliv. 23. lix. 
4. Ixxiii. 20. Christ has an appointed time for his thus 
awaking out of sleep ; and his people ought to wait upon 
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him, and not, in an impatient fit, stir him up before his 
time. It is worthy to be observed, how strict this charge 
is given to the daughters of Jerusalem 3 it is repeated 
three times over in the book of Canticles, chap. 11. 7— iii. 
5.—viii. 4. In the 2d chapter and six first verses, are 
represented the support Christ gives his church, while she 
is in a suffering state, as the lily among thorns. Inthe 7th 
verse is represented her patience in waiting for Christ, to 
appear for her deliverance, when she charges the daughters 
oF Jerusalem not to stir up, nor awake her love till he 
please, by the roes, and the hinds of the field ; which are 
creatures of a gentle, harmless nature. They are not 
beasts of prey, do not devour one another, do not fight 
with their enemies, but flee from them; and are of a 
pleasant loving nature, Prov. v.19. In the next verse, 
we see the church’s success, in this way of waiting under 
sufferings, with meekness and patience; Christ soon 
awakes, speedily appears, and swiftly comes ; “ The voice 
of my beloved! Behold, he cometh, leaping upon the 
mountains, skipping upon the hills !” 


SECT. II. 
What must be done more directly to advance this work. 


Wuart has been mentioned hitherto, has relation to the 
behaviour we are obliged to, as we would prevent the 
hinderances of the work ; but, besides these, there are 
things that must be done, more directly to advance it. And 
here it concerns every one, in the first place, to look into 
his own heart, and see to it that he be a partaker of the 
benefits of the work himself, and that it be promoted in 
his own soul. Now is a most glorious opportunity for the 
good of souls. It is manifestly with respect to a time of 
great revival of religion in the world, that we have that 
gracious, earnest, and moving invitation proclaimed in the 
55th of Isa. “ Ho, every one that thirsteth,” &c. as is evi- 
dent by the foregoing chapter, and what follows in the 
close of this. In the 6th verse, it is said, “ Seek ye the 
Lord while he may be found, call upon him while he is: 
near.” And it is with special reference to such a time, 
that Christ proclaims as he does, Rev. xxi. 6. “ I will give 
unto him that is athirst, of the fountain of the water of 
life freely.” And chap. xxii. 17. “ And the Spirit and the 
bride say, Come; and let him that heareth say, Come; 
and let him that is athirst come: and whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely.” And it seems to be 
with reference to such a time, which is typified by the 
Jeast of tabernacles, that Jesus, at that feast, stood and 
cried, as we have an account, John vii. 37, 38. “ In the 
last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, 
saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. 
He that believeth on me, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water.” And it is with special reference to God’s 
freeness and readiness to bestow grace at such a time, that 
it is said in Isa. Ix. 11. of the spiritual Jerusalem, “ Thy 
gates shall be open continually, they shall not be shut 
day nor night.” 

And though I judge not those who have opposed this 
work, and would not have others judge them, yet, if any 
such shall happen to read this treatise, I would take the 
liberty to entreat them to leave off troubling themselves so 
much about others, and to look into their own souls, and 
see to it that they are the subjects of a true, saving work of 
the Spirit of God.—If they have reason to think they never 
have been, or if it be but a very doubtful hope that they 
have, then how can they have any heart to be fiercely en- 
gaged about the mistakes and the supposed false hopes of 
others? And I would now beseech those who have hi- 
therto been somewhat inclining to Arminian principles, 
seriously to weigh the matter with respect to this work, 
and consider, whether, if the Scriptures are the word of 
God, the work that has been described in the first part of 
this treatise must not be, as to the substance of it, the 
work of God, and the flourishing of that religion which is 
taught by Christ and his apostles. Can any good medium 
be found, where a man can rest with any stability, between 
owning this work, and being a deist?” If indeed this be 

| the work of God, does it not entirely overthrow their 
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scheme of religion ; and does it not infinitely concern them, 
as they would be partakers of eternal salvation, to relin- 
quish their scheme? Now is a good time for Arminians 
‘to change their principles. I would now, as one of the 
friends of this work, humbly invite them to come and join 
‘with us, and be on our side; and, if I had the authority 
of Moses, I would say to them as he did to Hobub, Num. 
x. 29. “ We are journeying unto the place, of which the 
Lord said, I will give it you; come thou with us, and we 
will do thee good: for the Lord hath spoken good con- 
cerning Israel.” 

As the benefit and advantage of the good improvement 
of such a season is very great, so the danger of neglecting 
and misimproving it is proportionably great. It is abun- 
dantly evident by the Scripture, that as a time of great 
outpouring of the Spirit is a time of great favour to those 
who are partakers of the blessing, so it is always a time of 
remarkable vengeance to others. So in Isa. Ixi. 2. what 
is called, the acceptable year of the Lord, is also called, 
the day of vengeance of our God. So it was amongst the 
Jews, in the apostles’ days. The apostle in 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
says of that time, that it was the accepted time, and day of 
salvation ; and Christ says of the same time, Luke xxi. 22. 
“ These are the days of vengeance.” While the blessings 
of the kingdom of heaven were given to some, there was 
an are laid at the root of the trees, that those that did not 
bear fruit, might be hewn down, and cast into the fire, 
Matt. iii. 9—11. Then was glorified both the goodness 
and severity of God, in a remarkable manner, Rom. xi. 
22. The harvest and the vintage go together: at the same 
time that the earth is reaped, and God’s elect are gathered 
into his garner, “ the angel that has power over fire, thrusts 
in his sickle, and gathers the cluster of the vine of the 
earth, and casts it into the great wine-press of the wrath of 
God,” Rev. xiv. So it is foretold, in reference to the begin- 
ning of the glorious times of the christian church, that as 
“the hand of the Lord is known towards his servants, so 
shall his indignation be towards his enemies,” Isa. xvi. 14. 
So when that glorious morning shall appear, wherein “ the 
Sun of righteousness shall arise to the elect with healing in 
his wings, the day shall burn as an oven to the wicked,” 
Mal. iv. 1—3. There is no time like it for the increase of 
guilt, and treasuring up wrath, and desperate hardening 
of the heart, if men stand it out; which is the most awful 
judgment, and fruit of divine wrath, that can be inflicted 
on any mortal. So that a time of great grace, and the 
fruits of divine mercy, is evermore also a time of divine 
vengeance, on those that neglect and misimprove such a 
season. 

The state of the present revival of religion has an awful 
aspect upon those that are advanced in years. The work 
has been chiefly amongst the young; and comparatively 
but few others have been made partakers of it. And in- 
deed it has commonly been so, when God has: begun any 
great work for the revival of his church ; he has taken the 
young people, and has cast off the old and stif-necked 
veneration. There was a remarkable outpouring of the 
Spirit of God on the children of Israel in the wilderness, 
but chiefly on the younger generation, their little ones, that 
they said should be a prey, the generation that entered into 
Canaan with Joshua. That generation seems to have been 
the most excellent that ever was in the church of Israel. 
There is no generation, of which there is so much good, 
and so little evil, spoken in Scripture, as might be shown. 
In that generation, such as were under twenty years when 
they went out of Egypt, was that kindness of youth, and 
love of espousals, spoken of, Jer. 11. 2,3. But the old 
generation were passed by; they remained obstinate and 
stiff-necked, were always murmuring, and would not be 
convinced by all God’s wondrous works that they beheld. 
God by his awful judgments executed in the wilderness, 
and the affliction which the people suffered there, con- 
yinced and humbled the younger generation, and fitted 
them for great mercy; as 1s evident by Deut. ii. 16. but 
he destroyed the old generation; “ he swore in his wrath 
that they should not enter into his rest, and their carcasses 
fell in the wilderness.” When it was a time of great 
mercy, and of God’s Spirit on their children, it was re- 
imarkably a day of vengeance unto them; as appears by 
the 90th Psalm. Let the old generation in this land take 
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warning from hence, and take heed that they do not refuse 
to be convinced by all God’s wonders that he works before 
their eyes, and that they do not continue for ever objecting, 
murmuring, and eavilling against the work of God, lest, 
while he is bringing their children into a land flowing with 
milk and honey, he should swear in his wrath concerning 
them, that their carcasses shall fall in the wilderness. 

So when God had a design of great mercy to the Jews, 
in bringing them out of the Babylonish captivity, and re- 
turning them to their own land, there was a blessed out- 
pouring of the Spirit upon them in Babylon, to bring them 
to deep conviction and repentance, and to cry earnestly to 
God for mercy ; which is often spoken of by the prophets. 
But it was not upon the old generation, that were carried 
captive. The captivity continued just long enough for that 
perverse generation to waste away and die in their captivity, 
at least those of them that were adult persons when carried 
captive. The heads of families were exceeding obstinate, 
and would not hearken to the earnest repeated warnings 
of the prophet Jeremiah ; but he had greater success among 
the young people; as appears by Jer. vi. 10, 11. “ To 
whom shall I speak and give warning, that they may hear? 
Behold, their ear is uncircumcised, and they cannot 
hearken: behold, the word of the Lord is unto them a 
reproach ; they have no delight in it. Therefore I am full 
of the fury of the Lord; I am weary with holding in: I 
will pour it out upon the children abroad, and upon the 
assembly of the young men together: for even the hus- 
band with the wife (i e. the heads of families, and parents 
of these children) shall be taken, the aged, with him that 
is full of days.” Blessed be God! there are some of the 
elder people that have been made partakers of this work. 
And those that are most awakened by these warnings of 
God’s word, and the awful frowns of his providence, will 
be most likely to be made partakers hereafter. It intinitely 
concerns them to take heed to themselves, that they may 
be partakers of it; for how dreadful will it be to go to hell, 
after having spent so many years in doing nothing but 
treasuring up wrath ! 

But above all others does it concern us who are minis- 
ters, to see to it that we have experience of the saving 
operations of the same Spirit that is now poured out on 
the land. How sorrowful and melancholy is the case, 
when it is otherwise! For one to stand at the head of 
a congregation of God’s people, as representing Christ and 
speaking in his stead; and to act the part of a shepherd 
and guide to a people in such a state of things, when 
many are under great awakenings, many are converted, 
and many of God’s saints are filled with divine light, love, 
and joy: to undertake to instruct and lead them all under 
these various circumstances ; to be put to it continually to 
play the hypocrite, and force the airs of a saint in preach- 
ing; and irom time to time in private conversation, and 
particular dealing with souls, to undertake to judge of their 
circumstances: to try to talk with persons of experience, 
as if he knew how to converse with them, and had experi- 
ence as well as they; to make others believe that he re- 
joices when others are converted ; and to force a pleased 
and joyful countenance and manner of speech, when there 
is nothing in the heart: what sorrowful work is here! Oh 
how miserable must such a person feel! What a wretched 
bondage and slavery is this! What pains, and how much 
art, must such a minister use to conceal himself! And how 
weak are his hands! What infinite provocation of the 
most high God, and displeasure of his Lord and Master, 
he incurs, by continuing a secret enemy to him in his 
heart, in such circumstances! I think there is a great deal 
of reason from the Scripture to conclude, that no sort of 
men in the world will be so low in hell as ungodly minis- 
ters. Every thing spoken of in Scripture, as that which 
ageravates guilt, and heightens divine wrath, meets in 
them. And what great disadvantages are unconverted 
ministers under, to oppose any irregularities, imprudences, 
or intemperate zeal, which they may see in those who are 
the children of God, when they are conscious to them- 
selves that they have no zeal at all! If enthusiasm and 
wildness comes in like a flood, what poor, weak instru- 
ments are such ministers to Hubstake it! With what 
courage can they open their mouths, when they look in- 
ward, and consider how it is with them ! 
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We who are ministers, not only have need of some true 
experience of the saving influence of the Spirit of God 
upon our heart, but we need a double portion at such a 
time as this. We need to be as full of light as a glass that 
is held out in the sun; and, with respect to love and zeal, 
we need to be like the angels, who are a flame of fire. The 
state of the times extremely requires a fulness of the divine 
spirit in ministers, and we ought to give ourselves no rest 
till we have obtained it. And, in order to this, I should 
think ministers, above all persons, ought to be much in 

rayer and fasting, both in secret and one with another. 


t seems to me, that it would become the circumstances of 


the present day, if ministers in a neighbourhood would 
often meet together, and spend days in fasting and fervent 
prayer among themselves, earnestly seeking extraordinary 
supplies of divine grace from heaven. And how desirable 
that, on their occasional visits one to another, instead of 
spending away their time in sitting and smoking, in 
diverting, or worldly, unprofitable conversation—telling 
news, and making their remarks on this and the other 
trifling subject—thev would spend their time in praying 
together, singing praises, and religious conference. How 
much do many of the common people shame many of us 
who are in the work of the ministry, in these respects ! 
Surely we do not behave ourselves so much like christian 
ministers, and the disciples and ambassadors of Christ, as 
we ought to do. And, while we condemn zealous persons 
for censuring ministers at this day, it ought not to be with- 
out deep reflections upon, and great condemnation of, our- 
selves ; for indeed we do very much to provoke censorious- 
ness, and lay a great temptation before others to the sin of 
judging. And if we can prove that those who are guilty 
of it transgress the scripture-rule, our indignation should 
be chiefly against ourselves. 

Ministers, at this day in a special manner, should act 
as fellow-helpers in their great work. It should be seen 
that they are animated and engaged, that they exert them- 
selves with one heart and soul, and with united strength, to 
promote the present glorious revival of religion; and to 
that end should often meet together, and act in concert. 
And if it were a common thing in the country, for minis- 
ters to join in public exercises, and second one another in 
their preaching, I believe it would be of great service. I 
mean that ministers having consulted one another as to 
their subjects before they go to the house of God, should 
there (two or three of them) in short discourses earnestly 
enforce each other’s warnings and counsels. Such ap- 
pearance of united zeal in ministers would have a great 
tendency to awaken attention, and to impress and animate 
the hearers; as has been found by experience in some 
parts of the country——Ministers should carefully avoid 
weakening one another’s hands: and therefore every thing 
should be aveided, by which their interest with their people 
might be diminished, or their union with them broken. 
Therefore, if ministers have not forfeited their acceptance 
in that character in the visible church, by their doctrine or 
behaviour, their brethren in the ministry ought studiously 
to endeavour to heighten the esteem and aftection of their 
people towards them, that they may have no temptation to 
Benen their admitting other ministers to preach in their 
pulpits. 

wo things exceeding needful in ministers, as they 
would do any great matters to advance the kingdom of 
Christ, are zeal and resolution. Their influence and 
power, to bring to pass great effects, is greater than can 
well be imagined. A man of but an ordinary capacity 
will do more with them, than one of ten times the parts 
and learning without them; more may be done with them 
in a few days, or at least weeks, than can be done without 
them in many years. Those who are possessed of these 
qualities commonly carry the day, in almost all affairs. 
Most of the great things that have been done in the world, 
the great revolutions that have been accomplished in the 
kingdoms and empires of the earth, have been chiefly 
owing to them. The very appearance of a thoroughly 
engaged spirit, together with a fearless courage and un- 
yielding resolution, in any person that has undertaken the 
managing of any affair amongst mankind, goes a great way 
towards accomplishing the effect aimed at. It is evident 
that the appearance of these in Alerander did three times 
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as much towards conquering the world, as all the blows 
that he struck. And how much were the great things that 
Oliver Cromwell did owing to these! And the great 
things that Mr. Whitfield has done, every where, as he 
has run through the British dominions, (so far as they are 
owing to means,) are very much owing to the appearance 
of these things which he is eminently possessed of. When 
the people see these in a person, to a great degree, it awes 
them, and has a commanding influence upon their minds. 
It seems to them that they must yield ; they naturally fall 
before them, without standing to contest or dispute the 
matter; they are conquered as it were by surprise. But 
while we are cold and heartless, and only go on in a dull 
manner, in an old formal round, we shall never do any 
great matters. Our attempts, with the appearance of suc 
coldness and irresolution, will not so much as make per- 
sons think of yielding. They will hardly be sufficient to 
put it into their minds; and if it be put into their minds, 
the appearance of such indifference and cowardice does as 
it were call for and provoke opposition.—Our misery is 
want of zeal and courage; for not only through want of 
them does all fail that we seem to attempt, but it prevents 
our at/empting any thing very remarkable for the kingdom 
of Christ. Hence oftentimes, when any thing very con- 
siderable is proposed to be done for the advancement of 
religion or the public good, many difficulties are in the 
way, and a great many objections are started, and it may 
be it is put off from one to another; but nobody does any 
thing. And after this manner good designs or proposals 
have often failed, and have sunk as soon as proposed. 
Whereas, if we had but Mr. Waiéfield’s zeal and courage, 
what could not we do, with such a blessing as we might 
expect ! 

Zeal and courage will do much in persons of but an 
ordinary capacity; but especially would they do great 
things, if joined with great abilities. If some great men 
who have appeared in our nation, had been as eminent m 
divinity as they were in philosophy, and had engaged in the 
christian cause with as much zeal and fervour as some 
others have done, and with a proportional blessing of 
heaven, they would have conquered all Christendom, and 
turned the world upside down. We have many ministers 
in the land that do not want abilities, they are persons of 
bright parts and learning ; they should consider how much 
is expected and will be required of them by their Lord and 
Master, how much they might do for Christ, and what great 
honour and glorious a reward they might receive, if they 
had in their hearts a heavenly warmth, and divine heat 
proportionable to their light. 

With respect to candidates for the ministry, I will not 
undertake particularly to determine what kind of exami- 
nation or trial they should pass under, in order to their ad- 
mission to that sacred work. But I think this is evident 
from the Scripture, that another sort of trial with regard to 
their virtue and piety is requisite, than is required in order 
to persons bemg admitted into the visible church. The 
apostle directs, that hands be laid suddenly on no man; but 
that they should first be tried, before they are admitted to 
the work of the ministry ; but it is evident that persons were 
suddenly admitted by baptism into the visible church, on 
profession of their faith in Christ, without such caution or 
strictness in their probation. And it seems to me, those 
would act very unadvisedly, that should enter on that 
great and sacred work, before they had comfortable satis- 
faction concerning themselves, that they have had a saving 
work of,God on their souls. ¥ 

And though it may be thought that I go out of my pro- 
per sphere, to intermeddle in the affairs of the colleges ; 
vet I will take the liberty of an Englishman that speaks 
his mind freely concerning public affairs, and the liberty of 
a minister of Christ, (who doubtless may speak his mind 
as freely about things that concern the kingdom of his 
Lord and Master,) to give My Opinion, in some things, 
with respect to those societies ; the original and main de- 
sign of which. is to train up persons, and fit them for the 
work of the ministry. And I would say in general, that it 
appears to me care should be taken, some way or other, 
that those societies should be so regulated, that they should, 
in fact, be nurseries of piety. Otherwise they are funda- 
mentally ruined and undone as to their main design and 
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most essential end. They ought to be so constituted, that 
vice and idleness should have no living there. They are 
intolerable in societies, whose main design is, to train up 
youth in christian knowledge and eminent piety, to fit 
them to be pastors of the flock of the blessed Jesus. I 
have heretofore had some acquaintance with the affairs of a 
college, and experience of what belonged to its tuition and 
government ; and I cannot but think that it is practicable 
enough, so to constitute such societies, that there should 
be no residing there, without being virtuous, serious, and 
diligent. It seems to me a reproach to the land, that ever 
it should be so with our colleges, that, instead of being 
places of the greatest advantages for true piety, one cannot 
send a child thither without great danger of his being in- 
fected as to his morals. It is perfectly intolerable , and any 
thing should be done, rather than it should be so. If we 
pretend to have any colleges at all, under any notion of 
training up youth for the ministry, there should be some 
way found out, that should certainly prevent its being 
thus. To have societies for bringing persons up to be am- 
bassadors of Jesus Christ, and to lead souls to heaven, 
and to have them places of so much infection, is the great- 
est nonsense and absurdity imaginable. 

And as thorough and effectual care should be taken that 
vice and idleness be not tolerated in these societies, so cer- 
tainly their design requires that extraordinary means should 
be used in them for training up the students in vital reli- 
gion, and experimental and practical godliness ; so that 
they should be holy societies, the very place should be as 
it were sacred. They should be, in the midst of the land, 
fountains of piety and holiness. There is a great deal of 
pains taken to teach the scholars human learning; there 
ought to be as much and more care thoroughly to educate 
them in religion, ana lead them to true and eminent holi- 
ness, If the main design of these nurseries is to bring up 
persons to teach Christ, then it is of the greatest import- 
ance that there should be care and pains taken to bring 
those who are there educated to the knowledge of Christ. 
It has been common in our public prayers, to call these 
societies, the schools of the prophets; and, if they are 
schools to train up young men to be prophets, certainly 
there ought to be extraordinary care taken to train them up 
to be Christians —And I cannot see why it is not on all 
accounts fit and convenient for the governors and _ in- 
structors of the colleges particularly, singly, and frequently, 
to converse with the students about the state of their souls; 
as is the practice of the Rev. Dr. Doddrilge, one of the 
most noted of the present dissenting ministers in Englund, 
who keepsanacademy at Northampton, as he himself informs 
the Rev. Mr. Wadsworth of Hartford in Connecticut, in a 
letter dated at No: thampton, March 6th, 1741. The origi- 
nal of which letter I have seen, and have by me an extract 
of it, sent me by Mr. Wadsworth ; which is as follows : 

“ Through the divine goodness, I have every year the 

leasure to see some plants taken out of my nursery, and set 
in neighbouring congregations ; where they generally settle 
with an unanimous consent, and that to a very remarkable 
degree, in some very large and once divided congregations, 
A circumstance in which I own and adore the hand of a 
wise and gracious God ; and cannot but look upon it as a 
token for good. I have at present a greater proportion of 
pious and ingenious youth under my care, than I ever be- 
fore had; so that I hope the church may reasonably expect 
some considerable relief from hence, if God spare their 
lives a few years, and continue to them those gracious 
assistances which he has hitherto mercifully imparted.—I 
will not, Sir, trouble you at present with a large account 
of my method of academical education: only would ob- 
serve, that I think it of vast importance to instruct them 
carefully in the Scriptures; and not only endeavour to 
establish them in the great truths of Christiamity, but to 
labour to promote their practical influence on their hearts. 
For which purpose, I frequently converse with each of 
them alone, and conclude the conversation with praver. 
This does indeed take up a great deal of time; but I bless 
God, it is amply repaired in the pleasure I have in seeing 
my labour is not in vain in the Lovd.” 

‘There are some who are not ministers, nor are concern- 
ed immediately in those things that appertain to their 
office, or in the education of persons for it, who are under 
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great advantages to promote such a glorious work as this. 
Some laymen, though it be not their business publicly to 
exhort and teach, are in some respects under greater advan- 
tage to encourage and forward this work than ministers; as 
particularly great men, or those who are high in honour and 
influence. How much might such do to encourage reli- 
gion, and open the way for it to have free course, and bear 
down opposition, if they were but inclined ! There is com- 
monly a certain unhappy shyness in great men with respect 
to religion, as though they were ashamed of it, or at least 
ashamed to do much at it; whereby they dishonour and 
doubtless greatly provoke the King of kings, and very much 
wound religion among the common people. They are care- 
ful of their honour, and seem to be afraid of appearing 
openly forward and zealous in religion, as though it were 
what would debase their character, and expose them to 
contempt.—But, in this day of bringing up the ark, they 
ought to be like David, that great king of Israel, who 
made himself vile before the ark ; and as he was the high- 
est in honour and dignity among God’s people, so he 
thought it became him to appear foremost in the zeal and 
activity manifested on that occasion ; thereby animating 
and encouraging the whole congregation to praise the Lord, 
and rejoice before him with all their might. And though 
it diminished him in the eyes of scoffing Michal, yet it 
did not at all abate the honour and esteem of the congre- 
gation of Israel, but advanced it; as appears by 2 Sam. 
V1. 22. 

Rich men have a talent in their hands, in the disposal 
and improvement of which they might very much promote 
such a work as this, if they were so disposed. they are 
far beyond others in advantages to do good, and lay up for 
themselves treasures in heaven. What a thousand pities 
it is that, for want of a heart, they commonly have no 
share at all there, but heaven is peopled mostly with the 

~poor of this world! One would think that our rich men 
who call themselves Christians, might devise some notable 
things to do with their money, to advance the kingdom of 
their professed Redeemer, and the prosperity of the souls 
of men, at this time of such extraordinary advantage for it. 
Tt seems to me, that in this age most of us have but very 
narrow penurious notions of Christianity, as it respects 
our use and disposal of our temporal goods. The primi- 
tive Christians had not such notions ; they were trained 
up by the apostles in another way—God has greatly dis- 
tinguished some of the inhabitants of New England from 
others, in the abundance he has given them of the good 
things of this life. If they could now be persuaded to lay 
out some considerable part of that which God has given 
them for his honour, and lay it up in heaven, instead of 
spending it for their own honour, or laying it up for their 
posterity, they would not repent of it afterwards. How 
liberally did the heads of the tribes contribute to their 
wealth at the setting up the tabernacle, though it was in a 
barren wilderness! These are the days of erecting the 
tabernacle of God amongst us. We have a particular ac- 
count how the goldsmiths and the merchants helped to re- 
build the wall of Jerusa/em, Neh. iii. 32. The days are 
coming, and I believe not very far off, when the sons of 
“ Zion shall come from far, bringing their silver and their 
gold with them, unto the name of the Lord their God, and 
to the holy One of Israel ;’”’ when the merchants of the 
earth shall trade for Christ, more than for themselves, and 
“ their merchandise and hire shall be holiness to the Lord, 
and shall not be treasured or laid up for posterity, but shall 
be for them that dwell before the Lord, to eat sufficiently, 
and for durable clothing ;” when “ the ships of Tarshish 
shall bring the wealth of the distant parts of the earth to 
the place of God’s sanctuary, and to make the place of 
his feet glorious; and the abundance of the sea shall be 
converted to the use of God's church, and she shall suck 
the milk of the Gentiles, and suck the breasts of kings.” 
The days are coming, when the great and the rich men of 
the word “ shall bring their honour and glory into the 
church,” and shall, as it were, strip themselves in order to 
spread their garments under Christ’s feet, as he enters 
triumphantly into Jerusalem ; and when those that will not 
do so shall have no glory, and their silver and gold shall 
be cankered, and their garments moth-eaten. For the 
saints shall then inherit the earth, and they shall reign on 
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it; and those that honour God he will honour, and those 
that despise him shall be lightly esteemed.-—If some of 
our rich men would give one quarter of their estates to 
promote this work, they would act a little as if they were 
designed for the kingdom of heaven, and as rich men will 
-act by and by who shall be partakers of the spiritual wealth 
and glories of that kingdom. 

Great things might be done for the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ at this day by those who have ability, 
by establishing funds for the support and propagation of re- 
ligion ; by supporting some who are eminently qualified 
with gifts and grace in preaching the gospel in certain parts 
of the country, which are more destitute of the means of 
grace ; by searching out children of promising abilities, and 
their hearts full of love to Christ, but of poor families, (as 
doubtless there are such now in the land,)and bringing them 
up for the ministry ; and by distributing books, that are 
remarkably fitted to promote vital religion, and have a 
great tendency to advance this work.—Or if they would 
only bear the trouble and expense of sending such books 
into various parts of the land to be so/d, it might be an oc- 
casion that ten times so many of those books should be 
bought, as otherwise would be—by establishing and sup- 

orting schools in poor towns and villages; which might 
be done on such a foundation, as not only to bring up 
children in common learning, but also might very much 
tend to their conviction and conversion, and being trained 
up in vital piety. Doubtless something might be done 
this way in old towns and more populous places, that might 
have a great tendency to the flourishing of religion in the 
rising generation. 


SECT. III. 
Of some particulars that concern all in general. 


Anp here, the first thing I shall mention is fasting and 
prayer. It seems to me, that the circumstances of the 
present work loudly call upon God’s people to abound in 
this; whether they consider their own experience, or the 
t.ches of God’s grace. God has lately given them an ex- 
perience of the worth of his presence, and of the blessed 
fruits of the effusions of his Spirit, to excite them to pray 
for the continuance, increase, and greater extent of such 
blessinys ; and they have great encouragement to pray for 
the out-pouring of his Spirit, and the carrying on of this 
work, by the great manifestations he has lately made of the 
freeness and riches of his grace. There is much in what 
we have seen of the glorious works of God’s power and 
grace, to put us in mind of the yet greater things of this 
nature that he has spoken of in his word, and to excite 
our longings, and our hopes of their approach. Beside, 
we should consider the great opposition that Sutan makes 
against this work, the many difficulties with which it is 
clogged, and the distressing circumstances that some parts 
of God’s church in this land are under at this day, on one 
account and another. : 

So is God’s will, through his wonderful grace, that the 
prayers of his saints should be one great and principal 
means of carrying on the designs of Christ’s kingdom in 
the world. When God has something very great to ac- 
complish for his church, it is his will that there should 
precede it the extraordinary prayers of his people; as is 
manifest by Ezek. xxxvi. 37. “1 will yet, for this, be in- 
quired of by the house of Israel, to do it for them :” (see 
the context.) And it is revealed that, when God is about 
to accomplish great things for his church, he will begin by 
remarkably pouring out the spirit of grace and supplication, 
Zech. xii. 10. If we are rot to expect that the devil should 
go out of a particular person, under a bodily possession, 
without extraordinary prayer, or prayer and fasting ; how 
much less should we expect to have him cast out the land, 
and the world, without it ! 

_ Lam sensible that somewhat considerable has been done 
in duties of this nature in some places, but I do not think 
so much as God in the present dispensations of his provi- 
dence calls for. I should think the people of God in this 
land, at such a time as this is, would be in the way of their 
duty while doing three times as much at fasting and prayer 
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as they do; not only, nor principally, for the pouring out 
of the Spirit on those places to which they belong; but 
that God would appear for his church, and, in mercy to 
miserable men, carry on his work in the land, and in the 
world, and fulfil the things he has spoken of in his word, 
that his church has been so long wishing, and hoping, and 
waiting for. “ They that make mention of the Lord,” at 
this day, ought not to “ keep silence,” and should “give God 
no rest, till he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise 
in the earth ;” agreeable to Isa. Ixii. 6,7. Before the first 
great out-pouring of the Spirit of God on the christian 
church, which began at Jerusulem, the disciples gave 
themselves to incessant prayer, Actsi. 15,14. There isa 
time spoken of, wherein God will remarkably and wonder- 
fully appear for the deliverance of his church from all her 
enemies, and when he will avenge his own elect : and Christ 
reveals that this will be in answer to their incessant prayers, 
or “ crying day and night,” Luke xviii.7. In Israel, the 
day of atonement, which was their great day of fasting and 
prayer, preceded and made way for the glorious and joyful 


feast of tabernacles. When Christ is mystically born into 


the world, to rule over all nations, it is represented in the 
12th chap. of Rev. as being in consequence of the church’s 
“ erying, and travailing in birth, and being pained to be 
delivered.” One thing here intended doubiless is, her 
crying and agonizing in prayer. 

God seems at this very time to be waiting for this from 
us. When he is about to bestow some great blessing on 
his church, it is often his manner, in the first place, so to 
order things in his providence, as to show his church their 
great need of it, and to bring them into distress for want 
of it, and so put them upon crying earnestly to him for it. 
Let us consider God’s present dispensations towards his 
church in this land: a glorious work of his grace has been 
begun and carried on; aud he has of late suffered in- 
numerable difficulties to arise, that in a great measure clog 
and hinder it, and bring many of God’s dear children into 
great distress. And yet he does not wholly forsake the work 
of his hand ; there are remarkable tokens of his presence 
still to be seen, here and there; as though he was not 
forward to forsake us, and (if I may so say) as though he 
had a mind to carry on his work, but only was waiting 
for something that he expected in us, as requisite in order 
to it. And we have a great deal of reason to think, that 
one thing at least is, that we should further acknowledge 
the greatness and necessity of such a mercy, and our de- 
pendence on God for it, in earnest and importunate prayers 
to him. And by the many errors that have been run into, 
by the wounds we have thereby given ourselves and the 
cause that we would promote, and the mischief and con- 
fusion we have thereby made, God has hitherto been re- 
markably showing us our great and universal dependence 
on him, and exceeding need of his help and grace; which 
should engage our cries to him for it. 

There is no way that Christians ina private capacity can 
do so much to promote the work of God, and advance the 
kingdom of Christ, as by prayer. By this even women, 
children, and servants may have a public influence. Let 
persons in other respects be never so weak, and never so 
mean, and under never so poor advantages to do much for 
Christ and the souls of men; yet, if they have much of the 
spirit of grace and supplication, in this way they may have 
power with him who is infinite in power, and has the go- 
vernment of the whole world. A poor man in his cottage 
may have a blessed influence all over the world. God 1S, 
if I may so say, at the command of the prayer of faith ; 
and in this respect is, as it were, under. the power of his 
people ; as princes, they have power with God, and pre- 
vail. Though they may be private persons, their prayers 
are put up in the name of a Mediator who is a public 
person, being the Head of the whole church, and the Lord 
of the universe. If they have a great sense of the im- 
portance of eternal things, and a concern for the precious 
souls of men, they need not regret it that they are not 
preachers ; they may go in their earnestness and agonies 
of soul, and pour out their souls before one who is able 
to do all things. Before him they may speak as freely as 
ministers ; they have a great High Priest, through whom 
they may come boldly at all times, and may vent them- 
selves before a prayer-hearing Father without restraint. 
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_ If the people of God at this day, instead of spending 
time in fruitless disputing, in talking about opposers, 
tudging them, and animadverting upon the unreasonable- 
ness of their talk and behaviour, and its inconsistence 
with true experience, would be more silent in this way, 
and open their mouths much more before God, and spend 
more time in fasting and prayer, they would be more in 
the way of a blessing. And if some Christians who have 
been complaining of their ministers, and struggling in 
vain to deliver themselves from the difficulties complained 
of under their ministry, had said and acted less before 
men, and had applied themseives with all their might to 
cry to God for their ministers, had as it were risen and 
stormed heaven with their humble, fervent, and incessant 
prayers for them, they would have been much more in the 
way of success. 

30d in his providence appearing in the present state of 
things, does especially call on his people in New England 
to be very much in praying to him for the pouring out of 
the Spirit upon minis‘ers in the land. -For though it is not 
for us to determine concerning particular ministers, how 
much they have of the Spirit of God; yet in the general 
it is apparent, that there is at this day need of very great 
degrees of the presence of God with the ministry in New 

England, much greater degrees of it than have hitherto been 
granted ; they need it for themselves, and the church of 
God stands in extreme need of it. 

On days of fasting and prayer, wherein the whole con- 
gregation is concerned, if the day, besides what is spent 

“in our families, was not wholly spent in the meeting-house, 
but part of it in particular praying companies or societies, 
it would have a tendency to animate and engage devotion, 
more than if the whole day were spent in public, where 
the people are no way active themselves in the worship, 
any otherwise than as they join with the minister. The 
inhabitants of many of our towns are now divided into 
particular praying societies; most of the people, young 
and old, have voluntarily associated themselves in distinct 
companies, for mutual assistance in social worship, in 
private houses. What.J intend therefore is, that days of 
prayer should be spent partly in these distinct praying 
companies. Such a method as fhis, has been several times 
proved, viz. In the forenoon, after the duties of the family 
and closet, as early as might be, all the people of the 
congregation have gathered in their particular religious 
societies ; companies of men by themselves, and com- 
panies of women by themselves; young men by them- 
selves, and young women by themselves ; and companies 
of children in all parts of the town by themselves, as 
many as were capable of social religious exercises ; the 
boys by themselves, and the girls by themselves: and 
about the middle of the day, at an appointed hour, all 
have met together in the house of God, to offer up public 
prayers, and to hear a sermon suitable to the occasion ; 
and then, they have retired from the house of God again 
into their private societies, and spent the remaining part 
of the day in praying together there, excepting so muchas 
was requisite for the duties of the family and closet in their 
own houses.—And it has been found to be of great benefit, 
to assist and engage the minds of the people in the duties 
of the day. { 

I have often thought it would be very desirable, and 
very likely to be followed with a great blessing, if there 
could be some contrivance for an agreement of all God’s 

eople in America, who are well-affected to this work, to 

Meer a day of fasting and prayer; wherein we should all 
unite on the same day, in humbling ourselves before God 
for our past long-continued lukewarmness and unprofit- 
ableness; not omitting humiliation for the errors that so 
many of God’s people—though zealously affected towards 


this work—through their infirmity and remaining blindness | 


and corruption have run into: and together with thanks- | to me that there has been an omission, with respect to the 


| external worship of God. 


ivings to God for so glorious and wonderful a display of 


is power and grace in the late out-pourings of his Spirit, | 
| singing praises. 


to address the Father of mercies, with prayers and sup- 

lications, an¢ earnest cries, that he would guide and direct 
te, own people, and that he would continue and still carry 
on this work, and more abundantly and extensively pour 
out his Spirit, and particularly upon ministers ; and that 
he would bow the heavens and come down, and erect his 
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glorious kingdom through the earth—Some perhaps may 
think that its being all on the same day, is a circumstance 
of no great consequence; but I cannot be of that mind. 
Such a circumstance makes the union and agreement of 
God’s people in his worship the more visible, and puts the 
greater honour upon God, and would have a great tendency 
to assist and enliven the devotions of Christians. It 
seems to me, it would mightily encourage and animate 
God’s saints in humbly and earnestly seeking to God for 
such blessings which concern them all ; and that it would 
be much for the rejoicing of all, to think, that at the same 
time such multitudes of God’s dear children, far and near, 
were sending up their cries to the same common Father, 
for the same mercies. Christ speaks of agreement in ask- 
ing, as what contributes to the prevalence of the prayers of 
his people, Matt. xviii. 19. “Again I say unto you, that 
if any two of you shall agree on earth, as touching any 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven.” If the agreement, or united 
purpose and appointment, of but two of God’s children, 
would contribute much to the prevalence of their prayers ; 
how much more the agreement of so many thousands ! 
Christ delights greatly in the union of his people, as ap- 
pears by his prayer in the 17th of John; and aepeetainy 
1s the appearance of their union in worship lovely and at- 
tractive unto him. 

T doubt not but such a thing as T have now mentioned 
is practicable without a great deal of trouble. Some con- 
siderable number of ministers might meet together, and 
draw up the proposal, wherein a certain day should be 
fixed at a sufficient distance, endeavouring therein to avoid 
any other public day that might interfere with the design 
in any of the provinces, and the business of the day 
should be particularly mentioned. These proposals should 
be published, and sent abroad into all parts, with a desire, 
that as many ministers as are disposed to fall in with then, 
would propose the matter to their congregations, and, 
having taken their consent, would subscribe their names, 
together with the places of which they are ministers, and 
send back the proposals thus subscribed to the printer. 
The hands of many ministers might be to one paper. The 
printer having received the papers, thus subscribed, from 
all the provinces, might print the proposals again, with all 
the names; thus they might be sent abroad again with the 
names, that God’s people mig!it know who are united with 
them in the affair. One of the ministers of Boston might 
be desired to have the oversight of printing and dispersing 
the proposals. In such a way, perhaps, might be fulfilled, 
in some measure, such a general mourning and supplica- 
tion of God’s people as is spoken of, Zech. xii. at the lat- 
ter end, with which the church’s glorious day is to be in- 
troduced.—And_ such a day might be something like the 
day of atonement in Israel, before the joyful feast of taber- 
nacles. 

One thing more I would mention concerning fasting and 
prayer, wherein I think there has been a neglect in minis- 
ters ; and that is, That although they recommend and much 
insist on the duty of secret praver, in their preaching, so 
little is said about secret fasting. It is a dutv recom- 
mended by our Saviour to his followers, just in like man- 
ner as secret prayer is ; as may be seen by comparing Matt. 
vi. 5, 6, with ver. 16—18. Though I do not suppose that 
secret fasting is to be practised in a stated manner, and 
steady course, like secret prayer ; vet it seems to mea duty 
that all professing Christians should practise, and fre- 
quentlv practise. There are many occasions, of both a 
spiritual and temporal nature, that properly require it ; and 
there are many particular mercies we desire for ourselves 
or friends, that it would be proper in this manner to seek 
of God. 


Another thing I would also mention, wherein it appears 


There has been of late a great 
increase of preaching the word, of social prayer, and of 
These external duties of religion are at- 
tended much more frequently than they used to be; yet [ 
cannot understand that there is any increase of the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s supper, or that God’s people do 
any more frequently commemorate the dying love of their 
Redeemer, in this sacred memorial of it, than they used to 
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not dispose Christians as much to increase in this as in 
those other duties ; or why it is not as proper that Christ’s 
disciples should abound in this duty, in this joyful season, 
which is spiritually supper-time, a feast-day with God’s 
saints, wherein Christ 1s so abundantly manifesting his 
dying love to souls, and is dealing forth so liberally of the 


precious fruits of his death. It seems plain by the Scrip- 


ture, that the primitive Christians were wont to celebrate 
this memorial of the sufferings of their dear Redeemer 
every Lord’s day; and so I believe it will be again in the 
church of Christ, in days that are approaching. And 
whether we attend this holy and sweet ordinance so often 
now, or no; yet J cannot but think it would become us, 
at sucha time as this, to attend it much oftener than is com- 
monly done in the land. . 

But another thing I would mention, which it is of much 
greater importance that we should attend to, and that is the 
duty incumbent upon God’s people at this day, to take 
heed, that while they abound in external duties of devo- 
tion, such as praying, hearing, singing, and attending re- 
ligious meetings, there be a proportionable care to abound 
in moral duties, such as acts of righteousness, truth, meek- 
ness, forgiveness, and love towards our neighbour ; which 
are of much greater importance in the sight of God than 
all the externals of his worship. Our Saviour was par- 
ticularly careful that men should be well aware of this, 
Matt. ix. 13. “ But go ye and learn what that mean- 
eth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” And chap. xii. 
7. “ But if ye had known what this meaneth, I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the 
guiltless.” 

The internal acts and principles of the worship of God, 
or the worship of the heart, in love and fear, trust in God, 
and resignation to him, &c. are the most essential and im- 
portant of all duties of religion whatsoever ; for therein 
consists the essence of all religion. But of this inward 
religion there are two sorts of external manifestations or 
expressions. To one sort belong outward acts of worship, 
such as meeting in religious assemblies, attending sacra- 
ments and other outward institutions, honouring God with 
gestures, such as bowing, or kneeling before him, or with 
words, in speaking honourably of him in prayer, praise, or 
religious conference. To the other sort belong expressions 
of our love to God, by obeying his moral commands, self- 
denial, righteousness, meekness, and christian love, in our 
behaviour among men. The latter are of vastly the great- 
est importance in the christian life; God makes little ac- 
count of the former, in comparison of them; they are 
abundantly more insisted on, by the prophets of the Old 
Testament, and Christ and his apostles in the New. When 
these two kinds of duties are spoken of together, the latter 
are evermore greatly preferred; as in Isa. i. 12—18. and 
Amos v. 21, &c. and Mic. vi. 7, 8. and Isa. lviii. Di Ostia 
and Zech. vii. ten first verses, and Jer. ii. seven first verses, 
and Matt. xv. 3, &c. Often, when the times were very 
corrupt in Israel, the people abounded in the former kind 
of duties, but were at such times always notoriously de- 
ficient in the latter; as the prophets complain, Isa. lviii. 
four first verses, Jer. vi. 18, compared with ver. 20. hy po- 
crites and self-righteous persons do much more commonly 
abound in the former kind of duties than the latter ; as 
Christ remarks of the Pharisees, Matt. xxiii. 14, 25—34. 
When the Scripture directs us to show our faith by our 
works, it is principally the latter sort are intended ; as ap- 
pears by Jam. ii. from ver. 8, to the end, and 1 John 2d 
chap. ver. 3, 7—11. And we are to be judged, at the last 
day, especially by these latter sort of works ; as is evident 
by the account we have of the day of judgment, in the 25th 
of Matt. External acts of worship, in words and gestures, 
and outward forms, are of little use, but’as signs of some- 
thing else, or as they are a profession of inward worship. 
They are not so properly showing our religion by our deeds; 
for they are only showing our religion by words, or an 
outward profession. But he that shows religion in the 
other sort of duties, shows it in something more than a 
profession of words, he shows it in deeds. And though 
eeeds may sb hypocritical, as well as words ; yet in them- 
ete ens of greater Importance, for they are much 

profitable to ourselves and our neighbour. We can- 
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I do not see why an increase of love to Christ should’ 


| as you please. 


* Parry. 


not express our love to God by doing any thing that is 
profitable to him; God would therefore have us do it in 
those things that are profitable to our neighbours, whom 
he has constituted his receivers. Our goodness extends 
not to God, but to our fellow-Christians. The latter sort of 
duties put greater honour upon God, because there is 
greater self-denial in them. ‘lhe external acts of worship, 
consisting in bodily gestures, words, and sounds, are the 
cheapest part of religion, and least contrary to our lusts. 
The difficulty of thorough, external religion, does not lie in 
them. Let wicked men enjoy their covetousness, their 
pride, their malice, envy, and revenge, their sensuality and 
voluptuousness, in their behaviour amongst men, and they 
will be willing to compound the matter with God, and 
submit to what forms of worship you please, and as many 
This was manifest in the Jews in the days 
of the prophets, the Pharisees in Christ’s time, and the 
Papists and Mahometans at this day. 

Ata time when there is an apparent approach of any glo 
rious revival of God’s church, he especially calls his pro- 
fessing people to the practice of moral duties, Isa. lvi. 1. 
“ Thus saith the Lord, Keep ye judgment, and do justice ; 
for my salvation is near to come, and my righteousness to 
be revealed.” So when John preached that “the kingdom 
of heaven was at hand,” and cried to the people, ‘‘ Prepare 
ye the way ofthe Lord, make his paths straight,” Luke ii. 
4. the people asked him, “ What they should do?” He 
answers, “ He that hath two coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do like= 
wise.” The publicans said, “ What shall we do?” He’ 
answers, “ Exact no more than that which is appointed 
you.” And the soldiers asked him, “ What shall we do ?” 
He replies, ‘“‘ Do violence to no man, neither accuse any 
falsely ; and be content with your wages,” ver. 10—14. 

Ged’s people at such time as this, ought especially to 
abound in deeds of charity, or alms-giving. Wegenerally, 
in these days, seem to fall far below the true spirit and 
practice of Christianity with regard to this duty, and seem 
to have but little notion of it, so far as I can understand 
the New Testament.—At a time when God is so liberal of 
spiritual things, we ought not to be strait-handed towards 
him, and sparing of our temporal things. So far as I can 
judge by the Scripture, there is no external duty whatso- 
ever, by which persons will be so much in the way, not only 
of receiving temporal benefits, but also spiritual blessings, 
the influences of God’s Holy Spirit in the heart, in divine 
discoveries and spiritual consolations. I think it would be 
unreasonable to understand those promises, made to this 
duty, in the 58th chap. of Isaiah, in a sense exclusive of 
spiritual discoveries and comforts ; Isa. lviii. 7, &e.—“ Is 
it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring 
the poor that are cast out, to thy house? when thou seest 
the naked, that thou cover him, and that thou hide not thy- 
self from thine own flesh? Then shall thy light break forth 
as the morning, and thy health shall spring forth speedily ; 
and thy righteousness shall go before thee ; the glory of the 
Lord shall be thy rere-ward. Then shalt thou call, and the 
Lord shall answer ; thou shalt cry, and he shall say, Here I 
am: if thou take away from the midst of thee the yoke, 
the putting forth of the finger, and speaking vanity: and 
if thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, and satisfy the 
afflicted soul; then shall thy light rise in obscurity, and 
thy darkness be as the noon-day. And the Lord shalt 
guide thee continually, and satisfy thy soul in drought, 
and make fat thy bones: and thou shalt be like a watered 
garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters fail not.” 
So that giving to the poor is the way to receive spiritual 
blessings, is manifest by Psal. exii. 4, &e. “ Unto the up- 
right there ariseth light in the darkness: he is gracious, 
and full of compassion, and righteous. A good man 
showeth favour, and lendeth; he will guide his affairs 
with discretion. Surely he shall not be moved for ever ; 
the righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance. He 
shall not be afraid of evil tidings: his heart is fixed, 
trusting in the Lord. His heart is established, he shall 
not be afraid, until he see his desire upon hig enemies. 
Te hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor; his horn’ 
shall be exalted with honour.” That this is one likely means 
to obtain assurance, is evident by 1 John iii. 18, 19. “ My 
little children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue, 
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but in deed, and in truth. And hereby we know that we 
are of the truth, and shall assure our hearts before him.’’ 
_ We have a remarkable instance in Abraham, of God re- 
warding deeds of charity with sweet discoveries of him- 
self. Me had been remarkably charitable to his brother 
Lot, and the people redeemed out of captivity with him, 
-by exposing his life to rescue them. He had re-taken not 
only the persons, but all the spoil that had been taken by 
Chedorlaomer and the confederate kings. The king of 
Sodom offered him, that, if he would give him the per- 
sons, he might take the goods to himself; but Abraham 
refused to take any thing, even so much as a thread or 
Shoe-latchet, but returned all—He might have greatly 
enriched himself if he had taken the spoil to himself, for 
it was the spoil of five wealthy kings and their kingdoms, 
yet he did not covet it. The king and people of Sodom 
were now become objects of charity, having ES stript of 
all by their enemies ; therefore Abraham generously be- 
stowed all upon them, as we have an account in Gen. xiv. 
and four last verses. He was soon rewarded for it, by a 
blessed discovery that God made of himself to him; as in 
the next words: “ After these things the word of the 
Lord came unto Abraham in a vision, saying, Fear not, 
Abraham: I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great re- 
ward.” <“ Tam thy shield to defend thee in battle, as I 
have now done: and though thou hast charitably refused 
to take any reward for exposing thy life to rescue this 
ple, yet fear not, thou shalt not be a loser, thou shalt 
ave a reward ; I am thy exceeding great reward.” 

When Christ was upon earth, he was poor, and an ob- 
ject of charity; and, during the time of his public minis- 
try he was supported by the charity of some of his fol- 
lowers, and particularly certain women, of whom we read 
Luke viii. 2,3. And these women were rewarded, by 
being peculiarly favoured with gracious manifestations 
which Christ made of himself to them. He discovered 
himself first to them after his resurrection, before the 
twelve disciples: they first saw a vision of glorious angels, 
who spake comfortably to them; and then Christ himself 
appeared to them, and spake peace to them, saying, “ All 
hail, be not afraid; and they were admitted to come and 
hold him by the feet, and worship him,” Matt. xxviii. 
And though we cannot be charitable in this way to Christ, 
who in his exalted state is infinitely above the need of our 
charity ; yet we may be charitable to him even now, as 
well as they then. For though Christ is not here, yet he 
has left others in his room, to be his receivers ; and they 
are the poor. Christ is yet poor in his members ; and he 
that gives to them, lends to the Lord: and Christ tells 
us, that he shall look on what is done to them, as done to 

‘him. 

Rebekah, in her marriage with Isaac, was undoubtedly 
a remarkable type of the church, in her espousals to the 
Lord Jesus. She obtained her husband in doing deeds of 
charity ; agreeable to the prayer of Abrahum’s servant, who 
desired that this might be the thing to distinguish the vir- 
gin who was to be Isaac’s wife. So Cornelius was brought 
to the knowledge of Christ in this way. “ He was a de- 
yout man, and one that feared God, with all his house ; 
which gave much alms to the people, and prayed to God 
alway. And an angel appeared to him, and said to him, 
Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial 
before God ; and now send men to Joppa, and call for one 
Simon, whose surname is Peter,” &c. ie x. at the begin- 
ning. And we have an account of the following parts of 
the chapter, how God, by Pefer’s preaching, revealed 
Christ to Cornelius and his family, and of the Holy Ghost 
descending upon them, and filling their hearts with joy 
and their mouths with praises. 

Some may possibly object, That for persons to do deeds 
of charity, in hope of obtaining spiritual blessings and 
comforts in this way, would seem to show a self-righteous 
spirit, as though they would offer something to God to 

urchase these favours. But, if this be a good objection, 
it may be made against every duty whatsoever. All ex- 
ternal duties of the first table will be excluded by it, as 
well as those of the second. First-table duties have as 
direct a tendency to raise self-righteous wee expecta- 
tions of receiving something from God, on account of 
them, as second-table duties ; and on some accounts more, 
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for those duties are more immediately offered to God, and 
therefore persons are more ready to expect something from 
God for hen But no duty is to be neglected, for fear of 
making a righteousness of it. And I have always ob- 
served, that those professors who are most partial in their 
duty—exact and abundant in external duties of the first 
table, and slack as to those of the second—are the most 
selfrighteous. 

If God’s people in this land were once brought to 
abound in such deeds of love, as much as in praying, 
hearing, singing, and religious meetings and conference, it 
would be a most blessed omen. Nothing would have a 
greater tendency to bring the God of love down from 
heaven to earth ; so amiable would be the sight in the 
eyes of our loving and exalted Redeemer, that it would 
soon as it were fetch him down from his throne in heaven, 
to set up his tabernacle with men on the earth, and dwell 
with them. I do not remember ever to have read of any 
remarkable outpouring of the Spirit, that continued any 
long time, but what was attended with an abounding in 
this duty. We know it was so with that great effusion of 
the Spirit which began at Jerusalem in the apostles’ days. 
And so it was in the late remarkable revival of religion in 
Suzony, which began by the labours of the famous pro- 
fessor Franck, and has now been carried on for above 
thirty years, and has spread its happy influences into many 
parts of the world; it was begun, and has been carried on, 
by a wonderful practice in this duty. And the remarkable 
blessing that God has given Mr. Whitfield, and the great 
success with which he has crowned him, may well be 
thought to be very much owing to his laying out himself 
so abundantly in charitable designs. And it is foretold, 
that God’s people shall abound in this duty at the time of 
the great outpouring of the Spirit that shall be in the latter 
days, Isa. xxxii. 5, 8. “ The vile person shall no more be 
called liberal, nor the churl said to be bountiful—But the 
liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things shall 
he stand.” 

To promote a reformation, with respect to all sorts of 
duties among a professing people, one proper means, and 
that which is recommended by frequent scripture exam- 

les, is their solemn, public renewing of their covenant 
with God.—And doubtless it would greatly tend to pro- 
mote this work in the land, if the congregations of God’s 
people could generally be brought to this. Suppose a 
draught of a covenant be made by their ministers, 
wherein there should be an express mention of those 
particular duties that the people of the respective con- 
gregations have been observed to be most prone to 
neglect, those particular sins into which they have hereto- 
fore especially fallen, or of which it may be apprehended 
they are especially in danger, whereby they may prevent 
or resist the motions of God’s Spirit. Suppose the matier 
be fully proposed and explained to the people, and, after 
sufficient opportunity for consideration, they be led, all 
that are capable of understanding, particularly to sub- 
scribe the covenant. Suppose also all appear together on 
a day of prayer and fasting, publicly to own it before God 
in his house, as their vow to the Lord; hereby congrega- 
tions of Christians would do what would be beautiful in 
itself, what would put honour upon God, and be very 
profitable to themselves. Such a thing was attended with 
a very wonderful blessing in Scotlund, and followed with 
a great increase of the blessed tokens of the presence of 
God, and remarkable outpourings of his Spirit; as_the 
author of the Fudfilling of the Scripture informs, p. 186. 
5th edition—A people must be taken when they are in a 
good mood, when considerable religious impressions pre- 
vail among them ; otherwise innumerable will be their ob- 
jections and cavils against it. ; a ate 

One thing more I would mention, which, if God should 
still carry on this work, would tend much to promote it ; 
and that is, That a history should be published once a 
month, or once a fortnight, of its progress, by one of the 
ministers of Boston, who are near the press, and are most 
conveniently situated to receive accounts from all parts. 
It has been found by experience, that the tidings of re- 
markable effects of the power and grace of God in any 
place, tend greatly to awaken and engage the minds of 
persons in other places. It is a great pity, therefore, but 
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that some means should be used for the most eee 
most extensive, and certain information of such things ; 
that the country be not left to the slow, partial, and doubt- 
ful information, and false representations, of common re- 
ort. 
C Thus I have (I hope, by the help of God) finished what 
I proposed. I have taken the more pains im t, because it 
appears to me that now God is giving us the most happy 
season to attempt an universal reformation that ever was 
given in New Bn yland. And it is a thousand pities, that 
we should fail of that which would be so glorious, for 
want of being sensible of our opportunity, of being aware 
of those things that tend to hinder it, of taking improper 
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courses to obtain it, or of not being sensible in what way 
God expects we should seek it. If it should please God 
to bless any means for convincing the country of his hand 
in this work, for bringing them fully and freely to acknow- 
ledge his glorious power and grace in it; and for bringing 
them to engage with one heart and soul, and by due 
methods, to endeavour to promote it, it would be a dispen- 


| sation of Divine Providence that would have a most glori- 


ous aspect, happily signifying the approach of great and 
alerioak things to the church of Gadvand justly causing 
us to hope that Christ would speedily come to set up his 
kingdom of light, holiness, peace, and joy on earth, as is 
foretold in his word. Amen ; even so come, Lord Jesus! 


AN HUMBLE INQUIRY 


INTO THE 
RULES OF THE WORD OF GOD, 


CONCERNING 


THE QUALIFICATIONS 


REQUISITE 


TO A COMPLETE STANDING AND FULL COMMUNION 


IN THE VISIBLE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Behold now I have opened my mouth :—My words shall be of the uprightness of my heart——Job xxxiii. 2, 3. 


Copfitebatur [ Lutherus] dolorem suum, quod ab ipsis reflorescentis Evangelii Primordiis, quosvis absque Discrimine ad Ccenam Dominicam admisisset, 
quodque Disciplinam, Fratrum Discipline similem, apud suos non constituisset.— Quia objiciebatur, Fratres non habere Ecclesiam apertam ;— Respon- 
sum fuit, Sancta dare non Sanctis probibuisse Christum :— Errorem [in Papatz] corrigi non posse aliter quam ut _certa Probatione, nec illa subitanea, 
Cordium Arcana reveluntur, Novitiique diu et caute tum informentur, tum explorentur.— Ratio Discipl. Fratr Bohem. 


THE AUTHORS PREFACE. 


My appearing in this public manner on that side of the question, which is defended in the following sheets, will pro- 
bably be surprising to many ; as it is welt known, that Mr Stoddard, so great and eminent a divine, and my venerable 
predecessor in the pastoral office over the church in Northampton, as well as my own grandfather, publicly and strenu- 
ously appeared in opposition to the doctrine here maintained. 

However, I hope it will be not taken amiss that I think as I do, merely because I herein differ from him, though so 
much my superior, and one whose name and memory | am under distinguishing obligations, on every account, to treat 
with great respect and honour. Especially may I justly expect, that it will not be charged on me as a crime, that I do 
not think in every thing just as he did, since none more than he himself asserted this scriptural and protestant maxim, 
that we ought to call no man on earth master, or make the authority of the greatest and holiest of mere men the ground 
of our belief of any doctrine in religion. Certainly we are not obliged to think any man infallible, who himself utterly 
disclaims infallibility. Very justly Mr. Stoddard observes in his Ap; eal to the Learned, p. 97. “ All protestants agree, 
that there is no infallibility at Rome; and I know nobody else pretends to any, since the apostles’ days.” And he in- 
sists, in his preface to his sermon on the same subject, That it argues no want of a due respect in us to our, forefathers, 
for us to exumine their opinions. Some of his words in that preface contain a good apology for me, and are worthy to 
be repeated on this occasion. They are as follows : 

“It may possibly be a, fault (says Mr. Stoddard) to depart from the ways of our fathers: but it may also be a virtue, 
and an eminent act of obedience, to depart from them in some things. Men are wont to make a great noise, that we are 
bringing in innovations, and depart from the o/d way : but it is beyond me, to find out wherein the imiguily does lie. 
We may see cause to alter some practices of our futhers, without despising them, without priding ourselves in our wisdom, 
without apostacy, without abusing the advantages God has given us, without a spirit of compliance with corrupt men, 
without inclination to superstition, without making disturbance in the church of God: and there is no reason, that it 
should be turned as a reprovch upon us. Surely it is commendable for us to examine the practices of our fathers ; we 
have no sufficient reason to take practices upon trust from them. Let them have as high a character as belongs to them ; 
yet we may not look upon their principles as orwc/es. Nathan himself missed it in his conjecture about building the 
house of God. He that believes janes because they affirm them, makes ido/s of them. And it would be no humility, 
put baseness of spirit, for us to judge ourselves incapable to examine the principles that have been handed down to us. 
if we be by any means fit to open the mysteries of the gospel, we are capable to judge of these matters : and it would il 
become us, so to indulge ourselves in ease, as to neglect the examination of received principles. If the practices of our 
fathers in any particulars were mistaken, it is fit they should be rejected ; if they be not, they will bear exam.nation. 1f 
we be forbidden to examine their practice, that will cut off all hopes of reformation.” 

Thus, in these very reasonable and apposite sayings, Mr. Stoddard, though dead, yet speaketh: and here (to apply 
hem to my own case) he tells me, that 1 am not at all blamable, for not luking his principles on trust ; that notwith- 
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standing the high character justly belonging to him, I ought not to look on his principles as oracles, as thengh he opel ye 

'ss it, as well-as Nathan himself in hus conjecture about building the house of God; nay, surely, that I am even fo be 
panned. einai his practice, and judging for myself; that if would ill become me to do otherwise; that this 
would be no manifi stution of humility, but rather show a baseness of spirit ; that if I be - eapalie f o,jnige fers myself ie 
these mutters, I am by no means fit to oe the mysteries of the gospel; that if I should relieve i Pp ae o <P aap 
advance | them, I should be guilty of making him an idol—Also he tells his and my flock, with a o ers, ; 1 a Wn 
comes them, so to indulge their eave, as to neglect examining received princip'es and practices ; and ‘ ae It ae , Hon : 
in any particulars be rejected: that if in some things | differ in my judgment from him, it would be aa ee a : 
on this account, to make a great noise, as though 1 were bringing in innovations, and departing from the o - way 5 t ae 
may see cause to alter so.ie practices of my grandfather and predecessor, without despising him, without pri Beni Lf et 
my wisdm, without apostacy, withouk despising the advantages God has given me, without inclination to superstition, an 
without mating disturbance in the church of God ; in short, that it is beyond him to Jind out wherein the iniquity of my 
so doing lies; and that there is no reuson why it should be turned as a reproach upon me. Thus, I think, he sufficiently 
vindicates my conduct in the present case, and warns all with whom I am concerned, not to be at all displeased with 
me, or to find the least fault with me, merely because I examine for myself, have a judgment of my own, and am for 

ractising in some particulars different from him, how positive soever he was that his judgment and practice were right. 
it is reasonably hoped and expected, that they who have a great regard to his judgment, will impartially regard his judg- 
ment, and hearken to his admonition in these things. ; 

I can seriously declare, that an affectation of making a show as if I were something wiser than that excellent person, 
is exceeding distant from me, and very far from having the least influence in my appearing to oppose, in this way of the 
press, an opinion which he so earnestly maintained and promoted. Sure I am, I have not affected to vary from his 
Judgment, nor in the least been governed by a spirit of contradiction, neither indulged a cavilling humour, in remarking 
on any of his arguments or expressions.—I have formerly been of his opinion, which I imbibed from his books, even 
from my childhood, and have in my proceedings conformed to his practice ; though never without some difficulties in 
my view, which I could not solve. Yet, however, a distrust of my own understanding, and deference to the authority of 
so venerable a man, the seeming strength of some of his arguments, together with the success he had in his ministry, 
and his great reputation and influence, prevailed for a long time to bear down my scruples.—But the difficulties and 
uneasiness on my mind increasing, as I became more studied in divinity, and as I improved in experience; this 
brought me to closer diligence and care to seurch the Scriptures, and more impartially to examine and weigh the argu- 
ments of my grandfather, and such other authors as I could get on his side of the question. By which means, after 
long searching, pondering, viewing, and reviewing, I gained satisfaction, became fully settled in the opinion I now 
maintain, as in the discourse here offered to public view ; and dared to proceed no further in a practice and administra- 
tion inconsistent therewith: which brought me into peculiar circumstances, laying me under an inevitable necessity 
publicly to declare and maintain the opinion I was thus established in; as also to do it from the press, and to do it at 
this time without delay. 

It is far from a pleasing circumstance of this publication, that it is against what my honoured grandfather strenuously 
maintained, both from the pulpit and press. I can truly say, on account of this and some other considerations, it is 
what 1 engage in with the greatest re-uctance that ever I undertook any public service in my life. But the state of 
things with me is so ordered, by the sovereign disposal of the great Governor of the world, that my doing this appeared 
to me very necessary and altogether unavoidable. I am conscious, not only is the interest of religion concerned in this 
affair, but my own reputation, future usefulness, and my very subsistence, all seem to depend on my freely opening and 
defending myself, as to my principles, and agreeable co:duct in'my pastoral charge ; and on my doing it from the press : 
in which way alone am I able to state and justify my opinion, to any purpose, before the country, (which is full of 
noise, misrepresentations, and many censures concerning this affair,) or even before my own people, as all would be 
fully sensible, if they knew the exact state of the case—I have been brought to this necessity in divine providence, by 
such a situation of affairs and coincidence of circumstances and events, as I choose at present to be silent about; and 
which it is not needful, nor perhaps expedient, for me to publish to the world. : 

One thing among others that caused me to go about this business with so much backwardness, was the fear of a bad 
improvement some ill-minded people might be ready, at this day, to make of the doctrine here defended ; particularly 
that wild enthusiastical sort of people, who have of late gone into unjustifiable separations, even renouncing the minis- 
ters and churches of the land in general, under pretence of setting up a pure church. It is well known, that I have 
heretofore publicly remonstrated, both from the pulpit and press, against very many of the notions and practices of this 
kind of people: and shall be very sorry if what I now offer to the public, should be any occasion of their encouraging or 
strengthening themselves in those notions and practices. To prevent which, I would now take occasion to declare, I 
am sti:l of the same mind concerning them that I have formerly manifested. I have the same opinion concerning the 
religion and inward experiences chiefly in vogue among them, as I had when I wrote my Treatise on Religious A ffec- 
tions, and when I wrote my Observations and Reflections on Mr. Brainerd’s Life. I have no better opinion of their 
notion of a pure church by means of a spirit of discerning, their censorious outcries against the standing ministers and 
churches in general, their /ay ordinations, their lay preachings, and public evho-tings, and administering sacraments ; their 
assuming, self-confident, contentious, uncharitable, separating spirit ; their going about the country, as sent by the Lord, 
to make proselytes ; with their many other extravagant and wicked ways. My holding the doctrine that is defended in 
this discourse, is no argument of any change of my opinion concerning them; for when I wrote those two books before 
mentioned, I was of the same mind concerning the qualifications of communicants at the Lord’s table that I am of 
now. 

However, it is not unlikely, that some will still exclaim against my principles, as being of the same pernicious ten- 
dency with those of the Separatists. To such I can only by a solemn protestation aver the sincerity of my aims, and the 
great care I have exercised to avoid whatsoever is erroneous or might be in any respect mischievous. But as to my 
success in these my upright aims and endeavours, I must leave it to every reader to judge for himself, after he has 
carefully perused and impartially considered the following discourse: which, considering the nature and importance of 
the subject, I hope all serious readers will accompany with their earnest prayers to the Father of lights, for his gracious 
direction and influence. And, to Him be glory in the churches by Christ Jesus. 

J. E. 


A PREFACE 
BY HIS AMERICAN FRIENDS. 


_ Txoucn the doctrine here maintained by our dear and reverend brother, was brought over hither by the pious and 
judicious fathers of this country from the Puritans in England, and held by them and their successors in our churches 
above threescore years without dissension ; yet some good and learned men have since gone into another way of think- 
ing in this matter. And as the Worp or GOD is our only rule of judging, and this only can bind the conscience 
in religion, it must needs concern every man to search the Scriptures, that he may come to as satisfying a knowledge as 
may be, whether he has a right to the Lord’s supper, and whether it be his immediate duty to partake of it, or admit 
oe others. And for all that we had hitherto read on this subject, it seemed to us, there wanted further searchings and 
iscoveries. 

_ And though we have not all had opportunity to read the composure following ; yet we apprehend the reverend Author 

singularly qualified to manage this important argument, from his great acquaintance th the Scriptures, and diligent 
application to the study of them, with a special aim to find the mind of Curisr and settle his judgment in this parti- 
cular; both to get more light himself, and communicate the same to others. And we have this peculiar motive to 
excite attention to what he writes, that he is so far from arguing from the prejudice or influence of education, that 
being brought up in the contrary way of thinking, and more inclined thereto from a special veneration of his reverend 
grandfather ; yet on carefully searching the sacred volumes, he was obliged to yield to those convictions they produced 
in him, and change his judgment. 
__ The following Treatise contains the substance of those convictions, or the particular reasons of this alteration. And 
if those who are now in his former way of thinking, would with due seriousness, humility, calmness, diligence, and 
impartiality, search the Scriptures, and consider his arguments derived from them, looking up to GOD through 
Curist, and subjecting their minds entirely to him, they may either see and yield to the same convictions, and find 
cause to change their judgments also, or will at least continue their fraternal affection to the worthy Author, and others 
in the same sentiments with him. 

We heartily pray that the reverend Author and his flock may for a long time be happy together ; that their cordial 
love and tenderness to each other may continue and operate in mutual and all lawful condescensions and forbearances 
under different sentiments in these particulars ; that every one may be open to light, and guard against all prejudice, 
precipitance, and passion; that they may be very watchful against the ence of Satan to disunite or disaffect them ; 
that they may ae the things that make for peace and edification—And the GOD of light, love, and peace, will 


continue with them. 
THOMAS PRINCE. 


JOHN WEBB. 
Boston, THOMAS FOXCROFT. 
August 11, 1746. M. BYLES. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 


A narrative of the transactions to which the following Treatise refers, may be read in the account of the Author’s 
Life, which was printed originally at Boston, New England, in 1765, and lately reprinted at Glasgow. ‘The works 
of the Author are now very well known in this country. The world, it is apprehended, owe no small obligation to 
Dr. John Erskine, one of the ministers of this city, who first introduced them to their acquaintance. 

There are very few persons attentive to the subjects on which President Edwards has written who will not acknow- 
ledge, that he has cast much light upon them. And nothing will prevent Christians from considering the present 
Treatise as one of the most able and prerane pae of his works, but prejudice and indifference about the subject of 
it. His own opinion of it may be seen in his Preface. It will there cup if persgns should even be inattentive to 
its internal evidence, that it called forth the complete extent of his abilities, and was the fruit of dependence on the 
Father of lights for instruction and preservation from error. . ' . y : 

The whole of his works are now reprinted in Britain, excepting only his Defence of this Treatise, against the Objec- 
tions of Mr. Solomon Williams. _ If the present performance, which is exceedingly scarce, meets with encouragement, 
the publisher intends to print it also. 


Edinburgh, May 15, 1790. 
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THE QUESTION STATED AND EXPLAINED, 


Tue main question I would consider, and for the nega- 
tive of which I would offer some arguments in the fol- 
lowing discourse, is this; Whether, according to the 
rules of Curist, any ought to be admitted to the communion 
and privileges of members of the visible church of Curist 
- in complete standing, but such as are in profession, and in 
the eye of the church’s christian judgment, godly or gra- 
cious persons ? 

When 1 speak of members of the visible church of 
Christ, in complete standing, I would be understood of 
those who are received as the proper immediate subjects 
of all the external privileges Christ has appointed for the 
ordinary members of his church. I say ordinary members, 
in distinction from any peculiar privileges and honours of 
church-officers and rulers. All allow, there are some that 
are in some respect in the church of God, who are not 
members in complete standing, in the sense that has heen 
explained. All that acknowledge infant baptism, allow 
infants, who are the proper subjects of baptism, and are 
baptized, to be in some sort members of the christian 


church ; yet none suppose them to be members in such: 


standing as to be the proper immediate subjects of all ec- 
clesiastical ordinances and privileges: but that some fur- 
ther qualifications are requisite in order to this, to be 
obtained, either in a course of nature, or by education, or 
by divine grace. And some who are baptized in infancy, 
even after they come to be adult, may yet remain for a 
season short of such a standing as has been spoken of; 
being destitute of sufficient knowledge, and perhaps some 
other qualifications, through the neglect of parents, or their 
own negligence, or otherwise ; or because they carelessly 
neglected to qualify themselves for ecclesiastical privileges 
by making a public profession of the christian faith, or 
owning the christian covenant, or forbear to offer them- 
selves as candidates for these privileges; and yet not be 
cast out of the church, or cease to be in any respect its 
members: this, I suppose, will also be generally allowed. 

One thing mainly intended in the foregoing question is, 
whether any adult persons but such as are in the pro- 
fession and appearance endowed with the christian grace 
or piety, ought to be admitted to the christian sacraments. 
Particularly, whether they ought to be admitted to the 
Lord’s supper ; and, if they are such as were not baptized 
in infancy, ought to be admitted to baptism. Adult per- 
sons having those qualifications that oblige others to re- 
ceive them as the proper immediate subjects of the chris- 
tian sacraments, is a main thing intended in the question, 
by being such as ought to be admitted to the communion 
and privileges of members of the visible church, in complete 
standing. There are many adult persons that by the al- 
lowance of all are in some respects within the church of 
God, who are not members in good standing, in this re- 
spect. There are many, for instance, that have not at 
present the qualifications proper to recommend them to 
the Lord’s supper: there are many scandalous persons, 
who are under suspension. The late venerable Mr. Stod- 
dard, and many other great divines, suppose, that even ex- 
communicated persons are still members of the church of 
God; and some suppose, the worshippers of Baal in 
Israel, even those who were bred up such from their in- 
fancy, remained still members of the church of God. 


And very many protestant divines suppose, that the mem- 
bers of the church of Rome, though they are brought up 
and live continually in gross idolatry, and innumerable 
errors and superstitions that tend utterly to make void the 
gospel of Christ, still are in the visible church of Christ : 
yet, I suppose, no orthodox divines would hold these to 
be properly and regularly qualified for the Lord’s supper. 
It was therefore requisite, in the question before us, that a 
distinction should be made between the members of the 
visible church in general, and members tn complete standing. 
It was also requisite, that such a distinction should be 
made in the question, to avoid lengthening out this dis- 
course exceedingly, with needless questions and debates 
concerning the state of baptized infants; that is need/ess 
as to my present purpose. Though I have no doubts 
about the doctrine of infant baptism; yet God’s manner 
of dealing with such infants as are regularly dedicated to 
him in baptism, is a matter liable to great disputes and 
many controversies, and would require a large disserta- 
tion by itself to clear it up; which, as it would extend 
this discourse beyond all bounds, so it appears not neces- 
sary in order to a clear determination of the present ques- 
tion. The revelation of God’s word is much plainer and 
more express concerning adult persons, that act for them- 
selves in religious matters, than concerning infants. . The 
Scriptures were written for the sake of adult persons, or 
those that are capable of knowing what is written. It is 
to such the spose speaks in the Epistles, and to such 
only does God speak throughout his word; and the 
Scriptures especially speak for the sake of these, and about 
those to whom they speak. And therefore if the word of 
God affords us light enough concerning those spoken of 
in the question, as I have stated it, clearly to determine 
the matter with respect to them, we need not wait till we 
see all doubts and controversies about baptized infants 
cleared and settled, before we pass a judgment with re- 
spect to the point in hand. The denominations, charac- 
ters, and descriptions, which we find given in the Scrip- 
ture to visible Christians, and to the visible church, are 
principally with an eye to the church of Christ in its 
adult state and proper standing. If any one was about to 
describe that kind of birds called doves, it would be most 
proper to describe grown doves, and not young ones in 
the egg or nest, without wings or feathers. So if any one 
should describe a palm-tree or olive-tree by their visible 
form and appearance, it would be presumed that they de- 
scribed those of these kinds of trees in their natural and 
proper state ; and not as just peeping from the ground, or 
as thunder-struck or blown down. And therefore I would 
here give notice, once for all, that when in the ensuing 
discourse I use such like phrases as visible saints, members 
of the visible church, &c. if for the most part, mean per- 
sons that are adult and in good standing. 
_ The question is not, whether Christ has made convert- 
Ing grace or piety ztself the condition or rule of his peo- 
ple’s admitting any to the privileges of members in full 
communion with them. There is no one qualification of 
the mind whatsoever, that Christ has properly made the 
term of this ; not so much as a common belief that Jesus 
is the Messiah, or a belief of the being of a God. It is 
the credible profession and visibility of these things, that 
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is the church’s rule in this case. Christian piety or god- 
liness may be a qualification requisite to communion in 
the christian sacraments, just in the same manner as a be- 
lief that Jesus is the Messiah, and the Scriptures the 
word of God, are requisite qualifications ; and in the same 
manner as some kind of repentance is a qualification in 
one that has been suspended for being grossly scandalous, 
in order to his coming again to the Lord’s supper; and 
yet godliness z¢se/f not be properly the rule of the church’s 
proceeding, in like manner as such a belief and repentance, 
as I have mentioned, are not their rule. It is a visibility 
to the eye of a christian judgment, that is the rule of the 
church’s proceeding in each of these cases.—There are 
two distinctions must be here observed. As, 

1. We must distinguish between such qualifications as 
are requisite to give a person a right to ecclesiastical pri- 
vileges in foro ecclesie, or a right to be admitted by the 
church to those privileges; and those qualifications that 
are a proper and good foundation for a man’s own conduct 
in coming and offering himself as a candidate for imme- 
diate admission to these privileges. There is a difference 
between these. Thus, for instance, a profession of the be- 
lief of a future state and of revealed religion, and some other 
things that are internal and out of sight, and a visibility 
of these things to the eye of a christian judgment, is all 
relating to these things, that is requisite to give a mana 
right in foro ecclesi@, or before the church; but it is the 
real existence of these things, that is what lays a proper 
and good foundation for his making this profession, and so 
demanding these privileges. None will suppose, that he 
has good and proper ground for such a conduct, who does 
not believe another world, nor believe the Bible to be the 
word of God. And then, 

2. We must distinguish between that which nexily 
brings an obligation on a man’s conscience to seek admis- 
sion to a christian ordinance, and that which is a good 
foundation for the dictate of an enlightened well-informed 

~ conscience, and so is properly a solid foundation of a right 
in him to act thus. Certainly this distinction does really 
take place among mankind in innumerable cases. The 
dictates of men’s consciences are what bring them undera 
most immediate obligation to act; but it is that which is 
a good foundation for such a dictate of an enlightened con- 
science, that alone is a solid foundation of a right in him 
so to act. Believing the doctrine of the Trinity with all 
the heart, in some sense, (let us suppose a moral sense,) is 
one thing requisite in order to a person’s having a solid 
foundation of a right in him to go and demand baptism in 
the name of the Trinity; but his best judgment or dictate 
of his conscience, concerning his believing this doctrine 
with this sincerity, or with all his heart, may be sufficient 
to bring an obligation on his conscience. Again, when a 
delinquent has been convicted of scandal, it 1s repentance 
in some respect sincere, (some a moral sincerity,) that is a 
roper foundation of a right in him to offer himself for 
tenes and restoration; but it is the dictate of his 
conscience or his best judgment concerning his sincerity, 
that is the thing which immediately obliges him to offer 
himself. It is repentance itse/f, that is the proper qualifi- 
cation fundamental of his mght, and without which he 
cannot have a proper right; for though he may be de- 
ceived, and ‘hink he has real repentance when he has not, 
et he has not properly a right to be deceived; and _per- 
aps deceit in such cases is always owing to something 
blamable, or the influence of some corrupt principle: 
but yet his best judgment brings him under obligation. In 
the same manner, and no otherwise, I suppose that chris- 
tian grace itself is_a qualification requisite in order to a 
proper solid ground of a right in a person to come to the 
christian sacraments. But of this [ may say something 
more when I come to answer objections. ; 

When I speak, in the question, of being godly or graci- 
ous in the eye of a christian judgment, by christian judg- 
ment I intend something further than a kind of mere 
negative charity, implying that we forbear to censure and 
condemn a man, because we do not know but that he may 
be godly, and therefore forbear to proceed on the foot of 
such a censure or judgment in our treatment of him : as we 
would kindly entertain a stranger, not knowing but in so 
doing we entertain an “ or aos saint of God, But 
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I mean a positive judgment, founded on some positive 
appearance, or visibly, some outward manifestations that 
ordinarily render the thing probable. There is a differ- 
ence between suspending our judgment, or forbearing to 
condemn, or having some hope that possibly the thing may 
be so, and so hoping the best; and a positive judgment 
in favour of a person. For having some hope, onl 
implies that a man is not in utter despair of a thing, ouch 
his pore opinion may be otherwise, or he may sus- 
pend his opinion. Though we cannot know a man believes 
that Jesus is the Messiah, yet we expect some positive 
manifestation or visibility of it, to be a ground of our 
charitable judgment: so I suppose the case is here. 

When I speak of christian judgment, J mean a judg- 
ment wherein men do properly exercise reason, and have 
their reason under the due influence of love and other 
christian principles ; which do not blind reason, but regu- 
late its exercises ; being not contrary to reason, though they 
be very contrary to censoriousness, or unreasonable nice- 
ness and rigidness. 

I say in the eye of the Church’s christian judgment, 
because it is properly a visibility to the eye of the public 
charity, and not of a private judgment, that gives a person 
a right to be received as a visible saint by the public. If 
any are known to be persons of an honest character, and 
A ile to be of good understanding in the doctrines of 

Jhristianity, and particularly those doctrines that teach 
the grand condition of salvation, and the nature of true 
saving religion, and publicly and seriously profess the 
great and main things wherein the essence of true religion 
or godliness consists, and their conversation is agreeable ; 
this justly recommends them to the good opinion of the 
public, whatever suspicions and fears any particular person, 
either the minister, or some other, may entertain, from 
what he in particular has observed, perhaps from the 
manner of his expressing himself in giving an account of 
his experiences, or an obscurity in the order and method 
of his experiences, &c. The minister in receiving him to 
the communion of the church, is to act as a public officer, 
and in behalf of the public society, and not merely for 
himself, and therefore is to be governed, in acting, by a 
proper visibility of godliness in the eye of the public. 

It is not my design, in holding the negative of the fore- 
going question, to affirm, that all who are regularly ad- 
mitted as members of the visible church in complete 
standing, ought to be believed to be godly or gracious 
persons, when taken collectively, or considered in the 
gross, by the judgment of any person or society. This 
may not be, and yet each person taken singly may visibly 
be a gracious person to the eye of the judgment of Chris- 
tians in general. These two are not the same thing, but 
vastly diverse; and the latter may be, and yet not the 
former. If we should know so much of a thousand per- 
sons one after another, and from what we observed in 
them should havea prevailing opinion concerning each 
one of them, singly taken, that they were indeed pious, 
and think the judgment we passed, when we consider 
each judgment apart, to be right; it will not follow, when 
we consider the whole company collectively, that we shall 
have so high an opinion of our own judgment, as to think 
it probable, there was not one erroneous judgment in the 
whole thousand. We all have innumerable judgments 
about one thing or other, concerning religious, moral, se- 
cular, and philosophical affairs, concerning past, present, 
and future matters, reports, facts, persons, things, &c. 
And concerning all the many thousand dictates of judg- 
ment that we have, we think them every one right, taken 
singly ; for if there was any one that we thought wrong, it 
would not be our judgment; and yet there is no man, un- 
less he is stupidly foolish, who when he considers all in 
the gross, will say he thinks’ that his every opinion he is 
of, concerning all persons and things whatsoever, impor- 
tant and trifling, is right, without the least error. But the 
more clearly to illustrate this matter, as it relates to visi- 
bility, or probable appearances of holiness in professors ; 
supposing it had been found by experience concerning 
precious stones, that such and such external marks were 
probable signs of a diamond ; and supposing, by putting 
together a great number of experiments, the probability 1s 
as ten to one, that, take one time with another, one im ten 
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of the stones which have these marks (and no visible 
signs to the contrary) proves to be not a true diamond. 
Then it will follow; that when I find a particular stone 
with these marks, and nothing to the contrary, there is a 
probability of ten fo one, concerning that stone, that it is 
a diamond; and so concerning each stone that I find with 
these marks: but if we take ten of these together, it is as 
probable as not, that some one of the ten is spurious ; be- 
cause, if it were not as likely as not, that one to ten 1s 
false, or if taking one ten with another, there were not one 
in ten that was false, then the probability of those, -that 
have these marks, being true diamonds, would be more 
than fen to one, contrary to the supposition ; because that 
is what we mean by a probability of ten to one, that they 
are not false, viz. that take one ¢en with another there will 
be one false stone among them, and no more. Hence if we 
take a hundred such stones together, the probability will 
be just ten to one, that there is one false among them ; and 
as likely as not that there are ten false ones in the whole 
hundred. And the probability of the individuals must be 
much greater than fen to one, even a probability of more 
than a hundred to one, in order to its making it probable 
that every one is true. It is an easy mathematical demon- 
stration. Hence the negative of the foregomg question by 
no means implies a pretence of any scheme, that shall be 
effectual to keep all hypocrites out of the church, and for 
the establishing in that sense a pure church. 

When it is said, those who are admitted, &c. ought to be 
by profession godly or gracious persons ; it is not meant, 
they should merely profess or say that they are converted 
or are gracious persons, that they know SO, or think S05 
but that they profess the great things wherein christian 
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piety consists, viz. a supreme respect to God, faith in 
Christ, &c. Indeed it is necessary, as men would keep a 
good conscience, that they should think that these things 
are in them, which they profess to be in them ; otherwise 
they are guilty of the horrid wickedness of wilfully making 
a lying profession. Hence it is supposed to be necessary, 
in order to men’s regularly and with a good conscience 
coming into communion with the church of Christ in the 
christian sacraments, that they themselves should suppose 
the essential things, belonging to christian piety, to be in 
them. 

It does not belong to the present question, to consider 
and determine what the nature of christian piety is, or 
wherein it consists: this question may be properly deter- 
mined, and the determination demonstrated, without enter- 
ing into any controversies about the nature of conversion, 
&c. Nor does an asserting the negative of the question 
determine any thing how particular the profession of god- 
liness ought to be, but only that the more essential things, 
which belong to it, ought to be professed. Nor is it deter- 
mined, but that the public professions made on occasion 
of persons’ admission to the Lord’s supper, in some of 
our churches, who yet go upon that principle, that persons 
need not esteem themselves truly gracious in order to a 
coming conscientiously and properly to the Lord’s supper ; 
I say, it is not determined but that some of these profes- 
sions are sufficient, if those that made them were taught to 
use the words, and others to understand them, in no other 
than their proper meaning, and paler and custom had 
not established a meaning very diverse from it, or perhaps 
an use of the words without any distinct and clear deter- 
minate meaning. 
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REASONS FOR THE NEGATIVE OF THE FOREGOING QUESTION. 


Havriye thus explained what I mean, when I say, 
That none ought to be admitted,to the communion and 
privileges of members of the visible church of Christ in 
complete standing, but such as are in profession, and in the 
eye of the church’s christian judgment, godly or gracious 
persons: I now proceed to observe some things which may 
tend to evince the truth of this position. 


SECT. I- 


None ought to be admitted as members of the visible church 
of Christ but visible and professing saints. 

I secrn with observing, I think it is both evident by 
the word of God, and also granted on all hands, that none 
ought to be admitted as members of the visible church of 
Christ but visible and professing saints, or visible and pro- 
fessing Christians.—We find the word saint, when apple 
to men, used two ways in the New Testament. The word 
in some places is so used as to mean those that are read 
saints, who are converted, and are truly gracious persons ; 
as 1 Cor. vi. 2. “ Do ye not know that the saints shall 
judge the world?” Eph. i. 18. “ The riches of the glory 
of his inheritance in the saints.” Chap. iii. 17, 18. “ That 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith, that ye being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend 
with all saints, what is the breadth,” &c. 2 Thess. i. 10. 
“ When he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and 
admired in all them that believe.” So Rev. v. 8. chap. 
vili. 4. and xi. 18. and xiii. 10. and xiv. 12. and xix. 8. 
In other places the word is used so as to have respect not 
only to real saints, but to such as were saints in visibility, 
appearance, and profession ; and so were outwardly, as to 
what concerns their acceptance among men and their out- 
ward treatment and privileges, of the company of saints. 
So the word is used in very many places, a Re it is need- 
less to mention, as every one acknowledges it. 

In like manner we find the word Christian used two 


ways: the word is used to express the same thing as “a 
righteous man that shall be saved,” 1 Pet. iv. 16—18. 
Elsewhere it is so used as to take in all that were Chris- 
tians by profession and outward appearance; Acts xi. 26. 
So there 1s a twofold use of the word disciples in the New 
Testament. There were disciples in name, profession, and 
appearance; and there were those whom Christ calls 
disciples indeed, John viii. 30, 31—The word is arn as, 
truly. The expression plainly supposes this distinction of 
true or real disciples, and those who were the same in 
pretence and appearance. See also Luke xiv. 25—7. 
and John xv. 8. The same distinction is signified, in the 
New Testament, by those that dive, being alive from the 
dead, and risen with Christ, (2 Cor. iv. 11. Rom. vi. 11. 
and elsewhere,) and those who have « name to live, having 
only a pretence and appearance of life. And the distine- 
tion of the visible church of Christ into these two, is 
plainly signified of the growth of the good ground, and 
that in the stony and thorny ground, which had the same 
appearance and show with the other, till it came to wither 
away; and also by the two sorts of virgins, Matt. xxv. 
who both had_a show, profession, and visibility of the 
same thing. By these things, and many others which 
might be observed, it appears, that the distinction of real 
and visible or professing saints is scriptural, and that the 
visible church was made up of these two, and that none 
are according to Scripture admitted into the visible church 
of Christ, but those who are visible and professing saints 
or Christians. And it is the more neadless to insist longer 
upon it, because it is not a thing in controversy ; so far as 
my small reading will inform me, it is owned by all 

rotestants. To be sure, the most eminent divine in New 

ngland who has appeared to maintain the Lord’s supper 
to be properly a converting ordinance, was very full in it. 
In his Appeal to the Learned, in the title-page, and 
through the Treatise, he supposes that all who come to 
the Lord’s supper, must be visible saints, and sometimes 
speaks of them as professing saints, page 85,86: and sup- 
poses that it is requisite in order to their being admitted 
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to the communion of the Lord’s table, that they make a 
personal public profession of their faith and repentance to 
the just satisfaction of the church, page 93, 94. In these 
things the whole of the position that I would prove is in 
effect granted. If it be allowed (as it is allowed on all 
sides) that none ought to be admitted to the communion 
of the christian visible church, but visible and professing 
saints or Christians, if these words are used in any pro- 
priety of speech, or in any agreement with scripture repre- 
sentations, the whole of that which I have laid down is 
either oe or will certainly follow. 

As real saints are the same with real converts, or really 
gracious persons, so veszb/e saints are the same with visible 
converts, or those that are visibly converted and gracious 
persons. Visibility is the same with manifestation or ap- 
cae to our view andapprehension. And therefore to 

e visibly a gracious person, is the same thing as to be a 
truly gracious person to our view, apprehension, or esteem. 
The distinction of read and visible does not only take 
place with regard to saintship or holiness, but with regard 
to innumerable other things. There is visible and real 
truth, visible and real honesty, visible and real money, 
visible and real gold, visible and real diamonds, &c. &c. 
Visible and real are words that stand related one to 
another, as the words veal and seeming, or true and appar- 
ent: Some seem to speak of visibility with regard to saint- 
ship or holiness, as though it had no reference to the 
reality, or as though it were a distinct reality by itself; as 
though by visible saints were not meant those who to ap- 
pearance are real saints or disciples indeed, but properly 
a distinct sort of saints, which is an absurdity. ere is 
a distinction between real money and visible money, be- 
cause all that is esteemed money and passes for money is 
not real money, but some is false and counterfeit. By 
visible money, is not meant that which is taken and 
passes for a different sort from true money, but that which 
is esteemed and taken as real money, or which has that ap- 
pearance that recommends it to men’s judgment and 
acceptance as irue money ; though men may be deceived, 
and some of it may finally prove not to be so. . 

There are not properly two sorts of saints spoken of in 
Scripture. Though the word saints may be said indeed to 
be used two ways in Scripture, or used so as to reach two 
sorts of persons; yet the word has not properly two sig- 
nifications in the New Testament, any more than the 
word gold has two significations among us: the word 
gold among us is so used as to extend to several sorts of 
substances ; it is true, it extends to true gold, and also to 
that which only appears to be gold, and is reputed such, 
and by that appearance or visibility some things that are 
not real obtain the name of gold; but this is not properly 
through a diversity in the signification of the word, but by 
a diversity of the application of it, through the imperfec- 
tion of our discerning. It does not follow that there are 
properly two sorts of saints, because some who are not 
real saints, do by the show and appearance they make ob- 
tain the name of saints, and are reputed such, and whom 
by the rules of Scripture (which are accommodated to our 
imperfect state) we are directed to receive and treat as 
saints; any more than it follows that there are two sorts 
of honest men, because some who are not truly honest men, 
yet being so seemingly or visibly, do obtain the name of 

onest men, and ought to be treated by us as such. So 
there are not properly two distinct churches of Christ, one the 
real, and another the visible ; though they that are visibly 
or seemingly of the one only church of Christ, are many 
more than they who are really of his church; and so the 
visible or seeming church is of larger extent than the real. 

Visibility is a relative.thing, and has relation to an eye 
that views or beholds. Visibility is the same as appear- 
ance or exhibition to the eye; and to be a visible saint 
is the same as to appear to be a real saint in the eye that 
beholds ; not the eye of God, but the eye of man. Real 
saints or converts are those that are so in the eye of God ; 
visible saints or converts are those who are so in the eye 
ofman; not his bodily eye, for thus no man isa saint any 
more in the eye of a man than he is in the eye of a beast ; 
but the eye of his mind, which is his judgment or esteem. 
There is no more visibility of holiness in the brightest pro- 
fessor to the eye of our bodies, without the exercise of the 
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reason and judgment of our minds, than may be in a 
machine. But nothing short of an apparent probability, 
or a probable exhibition, can amount to a visibility to 
the eye of man’s reason or judgment. The eye which 
God has given to man is the eye of reason: and the eye 
of a Christian is reason sanctified, regulated, and enlight- 
ened, by a principle of christian love. But it implies a 
contradiction to say, that that is visible to the eye of 
reason, which does not appear probable to reason. And 
if there be a man that is in this sense a visible saint, he is 
in the eye of a rational judgment a real saint. To say a 
man is visibly a saint, but not visibly a real saint, but only 
visibly a visible saint, is a very absurd way of speaking ; 
it is as much as to say, he is to appearance an appearing 
saint; which is in effect to say nothing, and to use words 
without signification. The thing which must be visible 
and probable, in order to visible saintship, must be saint- 
ship itse/f, or real grace and true holiness ;_ not-visibility 
of saintship, not unregenerate morality, not mere moral 
sincerity. To pretend, or in any respect to exhibit, moral 
sincerity, makes nothing visible beyond what is pretended 
to or exhibited. For a man to have that visibly, which if 
he had it really, and have nothing more, would not make 
him a real saint, is not to be visibly a saint. 

Mr. Stoddard, in his Appeal to the Learned, seems to 
express the very same notion of visibility, and that visi- 
bility of saintship which is requisite to persons coming to 
the Lord’s supper, that I have here expressed. In page 
10, he makes a distinction between being visibly circum- 
cised in heart, and being really so; evidently meaning by 
the latter, saving conversion ; and he allows the former, 
viz. a visibility of heart-circumcision, to be necessary to a 
coming to the Lord’s supper. So that according to him, 
it is not a visibility of moral sincerity only, but a visibility 
of circumcision of heart, or saving conversion, that is a 
necessary requisite to a person’s coming to the Lord’s 
table. And in what manner this must be visible, he sig- 
nifies elsewhere, when he allows, that it must be so to a 


judgment of charity ; a judgment of rational charity. This 


he expressly allows over and over; as in page 2, 3, 28, 
33, 73, and 95: and having reason to look upon them as 
such, page 28. And towards the close of his book, he de- 
clares himself stedfastly of the mind, that it is requisite 
those be not admitted to the Lord’s supper, who do not 
make a personal and public profession of their faith and re- 

entance, to the just satisfuction of the church, page 93, 94. 

ut how he reconciled these passages with the rest of his 
Treatise, 1 would modestly say, 1 must confess myself 
ata loss. And particularly, I cannot see how they con- 
sist with what this venerable and ever-honoured author 
says, page 16, in these words; “ Indeed by the rule that 
God has given for admissions, if it be carefully attended, 
more unconverted persons will be admitted than convert- 
ed.” I would humbly inquire, how those visible qualifi- 
cations can be the ground of a rational judgment, that a 
person is circumcised in heart, which nevertheless, at the 
same time, we are sensible are so far from being any pro- 
bable signs of it, that they are more frequently without it 
than with it. The appearance of that thing surely cannot 
imply an appearing probability of another thing, which at 
the same time we are sensible is most frequently, and so 
most probably, without that other thing. 

Indeed I can easily see, how that may seem visible, 
and appear probable, to God’s people, by reason of the im- 
perfect and dark state they are in, and so may oblige their 
charity, which yet is not real, and which would not appear 
at all probable to angels, who stand in a clearer light. 
And the different degrees of light, in which God’s church 
stands, in different ages, may make a_difference in this 
respect. The church under the New “Testament being 
favoured by God with a vastly greater light in divine 
things, than the church under the Old Testament, that 
might make some difference, as to the kind of profession 
of ‘religion that is requisite, under these different dispen- 
gations, in order to a visibility of holiness; also a proper 
visibility may fail in the greater number in some extraor- 
dinary case.and in exempt circumstances. But how those 
signs can be a ground of a rational judgment that a thing 
is, which, at that very time, and under that degree of light 
we then have, we are sensible do oftener fail than not, 
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and this ordinarily, I own myself much at a loss. Surely 
nothing but appearing reason is the ground of a rational 
judgment. And indeed it is impossible in the nature of 
things, to form a judgment, which at that very time we 
think to be not only without, but against, probability. 

If it be said, that although persons do not profess that 
wherein sanctifying grace consists, yet seeing they profess 
to believe i of the gospel, which God is wont 
to make use of in order to sanctification, and are called 
the doctrine which is according to godliness ; and since we 
see nothing in their dives to make us determine, that they 
have not had a proper effect on their hear/s, we are obliged 
in charity to hope, that they are real sainis, or gracious 
persons, and to treat them accordingly, and so to receive 
them into the christian church, and to its special ordinances. 

I answer, this objection does in effect suppose and grant 
the very thing mainly in dispute. For it supposes, that a 
gracious character is the thing that ought to be aimed at in 
admitting persons into the communion of the church; and so 
that it is needful to have this charity for persons, or such a 
favourable notion of them, in order to our receiving them 
as properly qualified members of the society, and properly 
qualified subjects of the special privileges to which they 
are admitted. Whereas, the doctrine taught is, that sancti- 
fying grace is not a necessary qualification, and that there 
is no need that the person himself, or any other, should 
imagine he is a person so qualified. The assigned reason 
is, because it is no qualification requisite in itself; the or- 
dinance of the Lord’s supper is as proper for them that 
are not qualified as for those that are; it being according 
to the design of the institution a converting ordinance, and 
so an ordinance as much intended for the good of the wn- 
converted, as of the converted ; even as it is with the preach- 
ing of the gospel. Now if the case be so, why 1s there 
any talk about a charitable hoping they are converted, and 
so admitting them? What need of any charitable hope of 
such a qualification, in order to admitting them to an or- 
dinance that is as proper for those who are without this 
qualification, as for those that have it? We need not have 
any charitable hope of any such qualification in-order to 
admit a person to hear the word preached. What need 
have we to-aim at any thing Berane the proper qualifica- 
tions! And what need of any charitable opinion or hope 
of any thing further? Some sort of belief, that Jesus is 
the Messiah, is a qualification properly requisite to a coming 
to the Lord’s supper; and therefore it is necessary that we 
should have a charitable hope, that those have such a be- 
lief whom we admit ; though it be not necessary that we 
should know it, it being what none can know of another. 
But as to grace or christian piety, it clearly follows, on the 
principles which I oppose, that no kind of visibility or ap- 

earance, whether direct or indirect, whether to a greater or 
ess degree, no charity or hope of it, have any thing at all 
to do in the affair of admission to the Lord’s supper ; for, 
according to them, it is properly a converting ordinance. 
What has any visibility or hope of a person being already 
in health to do, in admitting him into an hospital for the 
use of those means that are appointed for the healing of the 
sick, and bringing them to health? And therefore it is 
needless here to dispute about the nature of visibility ; 
and all arguing concerning a profession of christian doc- 
trines, and an orderly life being a sufficient ground of pub- 
lic charity, and an obligation on the church to treat them 
as saints, are wholly impertinent and_ nothing to the pur- 
pose. For on the principles which I oppose, there is no 
need of any ground for treating them as saints, in order to 
admitting them to the Lord’s supper, the very design of 
which is to make them saints, any more than there is need 
of some ground of treating a sick man as being a man in 
health, in order to admitting him into an hospital. Per- 
sons, by the doctrine that I oppose, are not taught to offer 
themselves as candidates for church communion under any 
such notion, or with any such pretence, as their being gra- 
cious persons ; and therefore surely when those that teach 
them, receive them to the ordinance, they do not receive 
them under any such notion, nor has any appearance, hope, 
or thought of it, any thing to do in the case. 

The apostle speaks of the members of the christian 
church, as those that made a profession of godliness. 2 Cor. 
1x. 13. “ They glorified God for your professed subjection 
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to the gospel of Christ.” 1 Tim. ii. 9, 10. “ In like man- 
ner also that women adorn themselves in modest apparel— 
not with costly array; but which becometh women pro- 


_fessing godliness, with good works.” The apostle is speak- 


ing of the women that were members of that great church 
of Ephesus, which Timothy for the present had the care 
of; and he speaks of them as supposing that they all pro- 


_fessed godliness. By the allowance of all, profession is one 


thing belonging to the visibility of Christianity or holiness, 
in the members of the visible church. Visible holiness is 
an appearance or exhibition of holiness, by those things 
which are external, and so fall under our notice and ob- 
servation, and these are two, viz. profession, and outward be- 
haviour agyeeable to that profession. That profession 
which belongs to visible saintship, must. bea profession of 
godliness, or real saintship; for a profession makes nothing 
visible beyond what is professed. What is it to be a 
saint by profession, but to be by profession a true saint? 
For to be by profession a false saint, is to be by profession 
no saint ; and only to profess that, which if never so true, 
is nothing peculiar to a saint, is not to be a professing 
saint. 

In order toa man’s being properly a professing Christian, 
he must profess the religion of Jesus Christ : and he surely 
does not profess the religion that was taught by Jesus 
Christ, if he leaves out of his profession the most essential 
things that belong to that religion. That which is most 
essential in that religion itself, the profession of that is es- 
sential in a profession of that religion; for (as I have ob- 
served elsewhere) that which is most essential in a thing, 
in order to its being truly denominated that thing, the 
same is essentially necessary to be expressed or signified 
in any exhibition or declaration of that thing, in order to its 
being truly denominated a declaration or exhibition of that 
thing. If we take a more inconsiderable part of Christ’s 
religion, and leave out the main and most essential, surely 
what we have cannot be properly called the religion of 
Jesus Christ: so if we profess only a less important part, 
and are silent about the most important and essential part, 
it cannot be properly said that we profess the religion of 
Jesus Christ. And therefore we cannot in any propriety 
be said to profess Christ’s religion, unless we profess those 
things wherein consist piety of heart, which is vastly the 
most important and essential part of that religion, and is 
in effect all; being that without which all the rest that 
belongs to it, is nothing, and wholly in vain. But they who 
are admitted to the Lord’s supper, proceeding on the prin- 
ciples of those who hold it to be a converting ordinance,” 
do in no respect profess christian piety, neither in whole 
nor in part, neither explicitly nor implicitly, directly nor 
indirectly ; and therefore are not professing Christians, or 
saints by profession. I mean, though they may be godly 
persons, yet as they come to the ordinance without pro- 


fessing godliness, they cannot properly be called professing 


saints. 
Here it may be said, that although no erplicit and 


formal profession of those things which belong to true 


piety, be required of them ; yet there are many things they 
do, that are a virtual and implicit profession of these 
things : such as their owning the christian covenant, their 
owning God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be their 
God; and by their visibly joining in the public prayers 
and singing God’s praises, there is a show and implicit 
pigisssiee of supreme respect to God and love to him; 
y joining in the public confessions, they make a show of 
repentance ; by keeping Sabbaths and hearing the word, 
they make a show of a spirit of obedience; by offering to 
come to sacraments, they make a show of love to Christ 
and a dependence on his sacrifice. 
_ To this I answer; It is a great mistake, if any one 
imagines, that all these external performances are of the 
nature of a profession, of any thing that belongs to saving 
g’ace, as they are commonly used and understood. None 
of them are so, according to the doctrines that are taught 
and embraced, and the customs that are established, in 
such churches as proceed on the footing of the rinciples fore- 
mentioned. For what is professing, but ube utter- 
ing, or declaring, either by intelligible words, or by other 
established signs that are equivalent? But in such 
churches, neither their publicly saying, that they avouch 
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God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be their God, 
and that they give themselves up to him, and promise to obey 
all his commands, nor their coming to the Lord’s supper, or 
to any other ordinances, are taken for expressions or signs, 
of any thing belonging to the essence of christian piety. 
But on the contrary, the public doctrine, principle, and 
custom in such churches, establishes a diverse use of these 
words and signs. People are taught, that they may use 
them all, and not so much as make any pretence to the 
least degree of sunctifying grace ; and this is the established 
custom. So they are used, and so they are understood. 
And therefore whatever some of these words and signs 
may in themselves most properly and naturally import, 
they entirely cease to be significations of any such thing 
among people accustomed to understand and use them 
otherwise ; and so cease to be of the nature of a profession 
of christian piety. There can be no such thing among 
such a people, as either an explicit or implicit profession 
of godliness, by any thing which (by their established doc- 
trine and custom) an unregenerate man may and ought to 
say and perform, knowing himself to be so. For let the 
words and actions otherwise signify what they will, yet 
people have in effect agreed among themselves, that per- 
sons who use them need not intend them so, and that 
others need not understand them so. And hence they 
cease to be of the nature of any pretension to grace. And 
surely it is an absurdity to say, that men openly and 
solemnly profess grace, and yet do not so much as pre- 
tend to it. Ifa certain people should agree, and it should 
be an established principle among them, that men might 
and ought to use such and such words to their neighbours, 
which according to their proper signification were a pro- 
fession of entire love and devoted friendship towards the 
man they speak to, and yet not think that he has any love 
in his heart to him, yea, and know at the same time that 
he had a reigning enmity against him; and it was known 
that this was the established principle of the people ; would 
not these words, whatever their proper signification was, 
entirely cease to be any profession or testimony of friend- 
ship to his neighbour? To be sure, there could be no 
visibility of it to the eye of reason. 4 
Thus it is evident, that those who are admitted into the 
church on the principles that I oppose, are not ake 
saints, nor visible saints; because that thing which alone is 
P: is not what they profess, or pretend, or 


There is one way to evade these things, which has been 
taken by some. They ae Although it be true, that 
the Scripture represents the members of the visible church 
of Christ as professors of godliness ; and they are abun- 
dantly called by the name of saints in Scripture, undoubt- 
edly because they were saints by profession, and in visi- 
bility, and the acceptance of others, yet this is not with any 
reference to saving holiness, but to quite another sort of 
saintship, viz. moral sincerity; and that this is the real 
saintship, discipleship, and godliness, which is professed, 
and visible in them, and with regard to which, as having 
an appearance of it to the eye of reason, they have the 
name of saints, disciples, &c. in Scripture. —It must be 
noted, that in this objection the visibility is el apa to 
be of real saintship, discipleship, and godliness, but only 
another sort of real godliness, than that which belongs to 
those who shall finally be owned by Christ as his people, 
at the day of judgment. ; 

To which I answer, This is a mere evasion; the only 
one, that ever I saw or heard of; and I think the only 
one possible. For it is certain, they are not professors of 
sanctifying grace, or true saintship: the principle pro- 
ceeded on being, that they need make no pretence to that ; 
nor has any visibility of saving holiness any thing to do in 
the affair. If then they have any holiness at all, it must be 
of another sort. And if this evasion fails, all fails, and the 
whole matter in debate must be given up. Therefore | 
desire that this matter may be impartially considered and 
examined to the very bottom ; and that it may be thoroughly 
inquired, whether this distinction of these two sorts of real 
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Christianity, godliness, and holiness, is a distinction of 
which Christ in his word is the author; or whether it be a 
human invention of something which the New Testament 
knows nothing of, devised to serve and maintain an hy- 
pothesis—And here I desire that the following things 
may be observed : 
1. According to this hypothesis, the words sain(s, dis- 
ane and Christians, are used four ways in the New 
estament, as applied to four sorts of persons. (1.) To 
those that m truth and reality are the heirs of elernal life, 
and that shall judge the world, or have indeed that saint- 
ship which is saving. (2.) To those who profess this, and 
pretend to and make a fair show of a supreme regard to 
Christ, and to renounce the world for his sake, but have 
not real ground for these pretences and appearances. (3.) 
To those who, although they have not saving grace, yet 
have that other sort of real godliness, or saintship, viz. 
moral sincerity in religion ; and so are properly a sort of 
real saints, true Christians, sincerely godly persons, and 
disciples indeed, though they have no saving grace. And, 
(4.) To those who make a profession and have a visibility 
of this latter sort of sincere Christianity, and are nominally 
such kind of saints, but are not so indeed.—So that here 
are two sorts of real Christians, and two sorts of visible 
Christians; two sorts of invisible and real churches of 
Christ, and two sorts of visible churches. Now will any 
one that is well acquainted with the New Testament say, 
there is in that the least appearance or shadow of such a 
four-fold use of the words, saints, disciples, &e.? It is 
manifest by what was observed before, that these words 
are there used but wo ways; and that those of mankind to 
whom these names are applied, are there distinguished 
into but /wo sorts, viz. Those who have really a saving in- 
terest in Christ, spiritual conformity and union to ee 
and those who have a name for it, as having a profession 
and appearance of it. And this is further evident by 
various representations, which we there find of the visible 
church ; as in the company of virgins that went forth to 
meet the bridegroom, we find a distinction of them into 
but éwo sorts, viz. The wise that had both lamps and oil ; 
and those who had /amps indeed like the wise virgins, 
(therein having an external show of the same thing,) but 
really had no ot/; signifying that they had the same pro- 
fession and outward show of religion, and entertained the 
same hopes with the wise virgins. So when the visible 
church is represented by the husbandman’s floor, we find 
a distinction but of two sorts, viz. the wheat and the chaff. 
And, when the church is compared to the husbandman’s 
field, we find a distinction but of two sorts, the wheat and 
the fares, which (naturalists observe) appear exactly like 
the wheat, till it comes to bring forth its fruit; represent- 
ing, that those who are only visible Christians, have an ap- 
earance of the nature of wheat, which shall be gathered 
into Christ’s barn, that is, of the nature of saving grace. 
2. It is evident, that those who had the name of disciples 
in the times of the New Testament, bore that name with 
reference to a visibility of the same relation to Christ, 
which they had who should be finally owned as his. ‘This 
is manifest, John viii. 30, 31. ‘As he spake these words, 
many believed on him. Then said Jesus to those Jews 
which believed on him, If ye continue in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed.” (Compare Luke xiv. 25, 26, 
27.and John xv. 8.) The phrase, disciples indeed, is rela- 
tive; and has reference to a wisebility, pretence, or name, 
only, to which it is set in opposition; which makes it 
evident, that those who then bore the name of disciples, had 
a visibility and pretence of discipleship indeed. For true 
discipleship is not properly set in opposition to any thing 
else ae a pretence to the same thing, that is not true. The 
phrase, gold indeed, is in opposition to something that has 
the appearance of that same metal, and not to an appear- 
ance of brass. If there were another sort of real disciple- 
ship in those days, besides saving discipleship, persons 
might be Christ’s disciples indeed, or truly, (as the word in 
the original is,) without continuing in his word, and without 
selling all that they had, and without hating father and 
mother and their own lives, for his sake. By this it ap- 
pears, that those’ who bore the name of disciples in those 
times were distinguished into but two sorts, disciples in 
name or visibility, and disciples indeed ; and that the visi- 
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bility and profession of the former was of the discipleship 
of the latter. “3 

3. The same thing is evident by 1 John ii. 19. “They 
went out from us, because they were not of us: If they 
had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with 
us.’—The words naturally suggest and imply, that those 
professing Christians, who at last proved fulse, did, before 
they went out, seem to belong to the society of the true 
saints, or those endued with persevering grace and holi- 
ness. They seemed to be of their number, and so were 
accepted in the judgment of charity. i 

4. The name that visible Christians had in the days of 
the New Testament, was of saving Christianity, and not of 
moral sincerity ; for they had a name to live, though many 
of them were dead, Rev. iii. 1. Now it is very plain what 
that is in religion which is called by thename of life, all over 
the New Testament, viz. saving grace ; and I do not know 
that any thing else, of a religious nature, is ever so called. 

5. The visibility of saintship in the apostles’ days, was 
not of moral sincerity, but gracious sincerity, or saving 
saintship. For they are spoken of as being visibly of the 
number of those saints who shall judge the world, and 

~ judge angels. 1 Cor. vi. 1, 2, 3. “ Dare any of you, hay- 
ing a matter against another, go to law before the unjust, 
and not before the saints? Do ye not know, that the saints 
shall judge the world? And if the world shall be judged By 
you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters? 
Know ye not that we shall judge angels?” These things 
manifestly imply, that if the christian Corinthians were 
what they supposed they were, what they professed to be, 
and what they were accepted to be, they were some of 
those saints who at the day of judgment should judge 
angels and men. 

6. That the visibility was not only of moral sincerity but 
saving grace, is manifest, because the apostle speaks of 
visible christians as visible “‘ members of Christ’s body, of 
his flesh, and of his bones, and one spirit with him, and 
temples of the Holy Ghost,” Eph. v. 30. and 1 Cor. vi. 
16,19. And the apostle Peter speaks of visible Chris- 
tians as those who were visibly such righteous persons as 
should be saved ; and that are distinguished from the wn- 
godly, and them that obey not the gospel, who shall perish. 
1 Pet. iv. 16, 17, 18. “ Yet if any man suffer as a Chris- 
tian, let him not be ashamed, but let him glorify God on 
this behalf. For the time is come that judgment must be- 
gin at the house of God; “and if it first begin at us,” 
(us Christians, comprehending himself, and those to whom 
he wrote, and all of that sort,) “ what shall the end of them 
be that obey not the gospel of God? And if the righteous 
prance! be saved, where shall the wngodly and sinners ap- 
pear ? 

7. That the visibility was not merely of moral sincerity, 
but of that sort of saintship which the saints in heaven 
have, is manifest by this, that they are often spoken of as 
visibly belonging to heaven, and as of the society of the 
saints in heaven. So the apostle in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians speaks of them as visibly of the same houschold 
or family of God, a part of which is in heaven. Chap. ii. 
19. “ Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreign- 
ers, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the house- 
hold of God.” Together with the next chapter, verse 15. 
“ Of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” 
Where the context and continuation of discourse demon- 
strates, that he is still speaking of the same family or 
household he had spoken of in the latter part of the pre- 
ceding chapter. So all visible Chriz:tians are spoken of as 
visibly the children of the church which is in heaven. 
Gal. iv. 26. “ Jerusalem which is above, is free, which is 
the mother of us all.” The same apostle speaks of visible 
Christians as being visibly come to the heavenly city, and 
having joined the glorious company of angels there, and as 
visibly belonging to the “ general assembly and church of 
the first-born, that are written in heaven, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect,” Hebd. xii. 22, 23. And else- 
where they are spoken of as being visibly of the number of 
those who have their “ names written in the book of life,” 
Rev. iii. 5. and xxii. 19. They who truly have their names 
written in the book of life, are God’s true saints, that have 
saving grace: as is evident by Rev. xiii. 8. “ And all that 
dwell on the earth, shall worship him, whose names are 
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not written in the book of life of the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” And chap. xx. 12. “ And another 
book was opened, which was the book of life.” Ver. 15. 
« And whosoever was not found written in the book of life, 
was cast into thelake of fire.” We are told in the conclusion 
of this chapter, how they were disposed of whose names 
were not written in the book of life; and then the prophet 
proceeds, in the next chapter, to tell us, how they were 
disposed whose names were found there written, vz. that 
they were admitted into the New Jerusalem. Verse 27. 
“ And there shall in no wise enter into it any thing that de- 
fileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh 
alie; but they which are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life.” And yet in the next chapter it is implied, that some 
who were not truly gracious persons, and some that should 
finally perish, were visibly of the number of those that had 
both a part in the New Jerusalem, and also their names 
written in the book of life. Verse 19. “ And if any man 
shall take away from the words of the book of this pro- 
phecy, God shall take away his part out of the book of life, 
and out of the holy city.” 

8. That baptism, by which the primitive converts were 
admitted into the church, was used as an exhibition and 
token of their being visibly “ regenerated, dead to sin, alive 
to God, having the old man crucified, being delivered from 
the reigning power of sin, being made free from sin, and 
become the servants of righteousness, those servants of 
God that have their fruit unto that holiness whose end is 
everlasting life ;” as is evident by Rom. vi. throughout. In 
the former part of the chapter, he speaks of the Christian 
Romans, as “ dead to sin, being buried with Christ in 
baptism, having their old man crucified with Christ,” &c. 
He does not mean only, that their baptism laid them under 
special obligations to these things, and was a mark and 
token of their engagement to be thus hereafter ; but was 
designed as a mark, token, and exhibition, of their being 
visibly thus already. As is most manifest by the apostle’s 
prosecution of his argument in the following part of the 
chapter. Verse 14. “ For sin shall not have dominion 
over you, for ye are not under the law, but under grace.” 
Verse 17, 18. “ God be thanked, ye were the servants of 
sin, but ye have obeyed from the heart that form of doc- 
trine which was delivered you. Being then made free from 
sin, ye became the servants of righteousness.” Verse 22. 
“ But now being made free from sin, and become servants 
to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end ever- 
lasting life.” 

9. It is evident, that it is not only a visibility of moral 
sincerity in religion, which is the scripture qualification of 
admission into the christian church, but a visibility of re- 
generation and renovation of heart, because it was foretold 
that God’s people and the ministers of his house in the 
days of the Messiah, should not admit into the christian 
church any that were not visibly circawmcised in heart. 
Ezek. xliv. 6—9.“ And thou shalt say to the rebellious, 
even to the house of Israel, Thus saith the Lord God, O 
ye house of Israel, let it suffice you of all your abomina- 
tions, in that ye have brought into my sanctuary strangers 
uncircumcised in heurt,and uncircumcised in flesh, to be in 
my sanctuary to pollute it, even my house, when ye offer 
my bread, the fat, and the blood; and they have broken 
my covenant, because of all your abominations: and ye 
have not kept the charge of mine holy things, but ye have 
set keepers of my charge in my sanctuary for yourselves. 
Thus saith the Lord, No stranger uncircumcised in heart, 
nor uncircumcised in flesh, shall enter into my sanctuary, of 
anv Stranger that is among the children of Israel.” 

The venerable author of the Appeal to the Learned, says, 
page 10. “ That this scripture has no particular reference 
to the Lord’s supper.” I answer, tho.gh I do not sup- 
pose it has merely a reference to that ordinance, yet I think 
it manifest, that it has a reference to admitting persons 
into the christian church, and to external church privi- 
leges. It might be easy to prove, that these nine last 
chapters of Ezekiel must be a vision and prophecy of the 
state of things in the church of God in the Messiah’s days; 
but I suppose it will not be denied, it being a thing 
wherein divines are so generally agreed. And I suppose, 
none will dispute but that by the house of God and his 
sanctuary, which it is here foretold the uncircumcised in 
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heart should not be admitted into in the days of the gos- 
pel, is meant the same house, sanctuary, or temple of God, 
that the prophet had just before been speaking of, in 
the foregoing part of the same chapter, and been describ- 
ing throughout the four preceding chapters. But we all 
know, that the New Testament house of God is his church. 
Heb. iii. 3. “ For this man was counted worthy of more 
glory than Moses, inasmuch as he who builded the 
house, hath more honour than the house.” Verse 6. 
* But Christ as a Son over his own house, whose house 
are we,” &c. 2 Tim. ii. 20. “In a great house there are 
not only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and 
of earth,” &c. 1 Tim. iii. 15. “That thou mayest know 
how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, 
which is the church of the living God.” Eph. ii. 20, 21. 
“ And are built_upon the foundation of the prophets and 
apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ; 
in whom all the building fitly framed together, groweth 
into an holy temple in the Lord.” 1 Cor. iii. 9. “ Ye are 
God’s building.” Verse 16. “ Know ye not, that ye are 
the temple of God?” 1 Pet. ii. 5. “Ye also as lively 
stones are built up a spiritual house.” Chap. iv. 17. “ For 
the time is come, that judgment must begin at the house of 
God: and if it begin at us, what shall the end be?” &c. 
Heb. x. 21. “ And having an high priest over the house of 
God.” Ezekiel’s temple is doubtless the same which it is 
foretold the Messiah should build. Zech. vi. 12, 13. 
“ The man whose name is the Branch—he shall build the 
temple of the Lord, even he shall build the temple of the 
Lord.” And what the temple that Christ builds is, the 
apostle tells us, Heb. iii. 3,6. The temple that Ezekiel 
in his vision was bid to observe the measures of, as mea- 
sured with a reed, (Ezek. xl. 3, 4.) we have reason to think, 
was the same the apostle John in his vision was bid to 
measure with a reed, Rev. xi. 1. And when it is here fore- 
told, that the wncircumcised in heart should not enter into 
the Christian sanctuary or church, nor have communion in 
the offerings of God’s bread, of the fat and blood, that were 
made there, I think so much is at least implied, that they 
should not have communion in those ordinances of the chris- 
tian sanctuary, in which that body and b/ood of Christ were 
symbolically represented, which used of old to be symbo- 
lically represented by the fat and the blood. For the ad- 
mission ito the christian church here spoken of, is an 
admission into the visible, and not the mystical, church ; 
for such an admission is spoken of as is made by the 
officers of the church. And I suppose it will not be 
doubted, but that by circumcision of heart is meant the 
spiritual renewing of the heart; not any common virtues, 
which do not in the least change the nature, and mortify 
the corruption of the heart; as is held by all orthodox 
divines, and as Mr. Stoddard in particular abundantly in- 
sisted. However, if any body disputes it, [ desire that 
the Scripture may be allowed to speak for itself; for it 
very often speaks of circwmeision of heart, and this every 
where, both in the Old Testament and New, manifestly 
signifies that great change of heart that was typified by the 
ceremony of circumcision of the flesh. ‘The same which 
afterwards was signified by baptism, viz. regeneration, or 
else the progress of that work in sanctification ; as we read 
of the washing of regeneration, &c. The apostle tells us 
what was signified both by circumcision and baptism, 
Col. ii. 11, 12. “ In whom also ye are circumcised with 
the circumcision made without hands, in putting off the 
sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ, buried with 
him in baptism ; wherein also you are risen with him, 
through the faith of the operation of God.” Where I 
would observe by the way, he speaks of all the members 
of the church of Colosse as visibly cercwmncised with this 
circumcision ; agreeable to Ezekiel’s prophecy, that the 
members of the christian church shall visibly have this 
circumcision. The apostle speaks, in like manner, of the 
members of the church of Philippi as spinitually circum- 
cised, (i. €. in profession and visibility,) and tells wherein 
this circumcision appeared. Philip. 1. 3. “ For we are 
the circumcision, which worship God in the spirit, and re- 
joice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh.” 
‘And in Rom. ii. 28, 29. the apostle speaks of this christian 
and Jewish circumcision together, calling the former the 
circumcision of the heart. “ But he is nota Jew which is 
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one outwardly, neither is that circumcision which is out- 
ward in the FLEsH; but he isa Jew, which is one inward- 
ly, and circwmcision is that of rHE HEART, in the spirit, not in 
the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of God.” And 
whereas in this prophecy of Ezekiel it is foretold, that none 
should enter into the christian sanctuary or church, but 
such as are circumcised in heart and circumcised in flesh ; 
thereby I suppose is intended, that none should be ad- 
mitted but such as were visibly segenerated, as well as 
baptized with outward baptism. 

By what has been observed, I think it abundantly evi- 
dent, that the saintship, godliness, and holiness, of which, 
according to Scripture, professing Christians and visible 
saints do make a profession and have a visibility, is not 
any religion and virtue that is the result of common grace, 
or moral sincerity, (as it is called,) but saving grace.—Yet 
there are many other clear evidences of the same thing, 
which may in some measure appear in all the following 
part of this discourse. 


SE Cleelle 


All who are capable of it are bound to make an explicit 
open profession of the true religion. 


I come to another reason, why I answer the question at 
first proposed, in the negative, viz. That it is a duty which 
in an ordinary state of things is required of all that are 
capable of it, to make an explicit open profession of the 
true religion, by owning God's covenant ; or, in other 
words, professedly and verbally to unite themselves to God 
in his covenant, by their own public act. 

Here I would (first) prove this point; and then (se- 
condly ) draw the consequence, and show how this de- 
monstrates the thing in debate. 

First, I shall endeavour to establish this point, viz. That 
it is the duty of God’s people thus publicly to own the 
covenant ; and that it was not only a duty in Israel of old, 
but is so in the christian church, and to the end of the 
world ; and that it isa duty required of adult persons before 
they come to sacraments. And this being a point of great 
consequence in this controversy, but a matter seldom 
handled, (though it seems to be generally taken for grant- 
ed.) I shall be the more particular in the consideration of it. 

This not only seems to be in itself most consonant to 
reason, and is a duty generally allowed in New England, 
but is evidently a great institution of the word of God, 
appointed as a very important part of that public religion 
by which God’s people should give honour to his name. 
This institution we have in Deut. vi. 13. “ Thou shalt fear 
the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shalt swear by his 
name.” Itis repeated, chap. x. 20. “Thou shalt fear the 
Lord thy God, him shalt thou serve, and to him shalt thou 
cleave, and swear by his name.” In both places it might 
have been rendered ; thou shalt swear in his name, or into 
his name. In the original, bishmo, with the prefix beth, 
which signifies im or info, as well as by. And whereas, in 
the latter place, in our translation, it is said, ¢o him shalt 
thou cleave and swear by his name. The words are thus in 
the Hebrew, ubho thidhbak ubhishmo tisshabhéang. The 
literal translation of which is, into him shalé thou cleave, 
[or unite,] and into his name shalt thou swear. There is 
the same prefix, beth, before him, when it is said, Thou 
shalt cleave to him, as before his name, when it is said, 
Thou shalt swear by his name. Swearing into God's name, 
is a very emphatical and significant way of expressing a 
person’s taking on himself, by his own solemn profession, 
the name of God, as one of his people; or by swearing to 
or covenanting with God, uniting himself by his own act 
to the people that is called by his name. Lhe figure of 
speech 1s something like that by which Christians in the 
New Testament are said to be baptized es ro ovopa, INTO 
THE NAME of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
So Christians are said to be baptized into Christ, Gal. ii. 
17. his swearing by the name, or into the name, of the 
Lord, is so often, and in such a manner, spoken of by the 
prophets as a great duty of God’s solemn public worship, 
as much as praying or sacrificing, that it would be unrea- 
sonable to understand it only, or chiefly, of occasionally 
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taking an oath before a court of judicature, which, it may 
be, one tenth part of the people never had occasion to do 
once in their lives. If we well consider the matter, we 
shall see abundant reason to be satisfied, that the thing 
intended in this institution was publicly covenanting with 
God. Covenanting in Scripture is very often called by 
the name of swearing, and a covenant 1s called an oath.* 
And particularly God's covenant is called his oath, Deut. 
xxxix. 12. “ That thou shouldst enter into covenant with 
the Lord thy God, and into his oath.” Ver. 14. “ Neither 
with you only do I make this covenant and this oath. 
1 Chron. xvi. 15, 16. “ Be ye mindful always of his cove- 
nant :—Even of the covenant which he made with Abraham, 
and his oath unto Isaac.” 2 Chron. xv. 12.“ And they en- 
tered into covenant to seek the Lord God of the'r fathers.” 
Ver. 14, 15. “ And they sware unto the Lord with a loud 
voice: and all Judah rejoiced at the oath.” Swearing fo the 
Lord, or swearing in or into the name of the Lord, are 
equipollent expressions in the Bible. The prefixes beth and 
lamed are evidently used indifferently in this case to signify 
the same thing, Zeph. i. 5. “ That swear by the Lord, and 
that swear by Malcham.” The word translated to the Lord, 
is Laihovah, with the prefix /amed; but to Malcham, is 
Bemalcham with the pretix beth, into Malchum. In 1 Kings 
Xvill. 32. it is said, “ Elijah built an altar in the name of 
the Lord ;” beshem. Here the prefix beth is manifestly of 
the same force with lamed, in 1 Kings viii. 44. “ The house 
I have built for thy name or to thy name ;” leshem. 

God’s people in swearing to his name, or into his name, 
according to the institution, solemnly professed two things, 
viz. their faith and obedience. The former part of this 
profession of religion was called, Saying, the Lord liveth. 
Jer. v. 2. “And though they say, the Lord liveth, yet 
surely they swear falsely.” Verse 7. “They have sworn 
by them that are no gods:” that is, they had openly 
professed idol-worship. Chap. iv. 2. “ Thou shalt swear, 
the Lord liveth, in truth, in judgment, and in righteous- 
ness ; and the nations shall bless themselves in him, and 
in him shall they glory.” (Compare this with Isaiah xlv. 
23, 24, 25.) Jer. xliv. 26. “ Behold I have sworn by my 
great name, saith the Lord, that my name shall no more 
be named in the mouth of any man of Judah in all the 
land of Egypt, saying, the Lord liveth :” i.e. They shall 
Never any more make any profession of the true God, and 
of the true religion, but shall be wholly given up to hea- 
thenism. See also Jer. xii. 16. and xvi. 14, 15. and xxiii. 
7, 8. Hos. iv.15. Amos viil. 14. and ver. 5. 

These words, CHAI JEHOVAH, Jehovah liveth, sum- 
marily comprehend a profession of faith in that all-suffi- 
ciency and immutability of God, which is implied in the 
name JEHOVAH, and which attributes are very often 
signified in Scripture by God’s being the LIVING GOD, 
as is very manifest from Josh. iii. 10. 1 Sam. xvii. 26, 36. 
2 Kings xix. 4, 16. Dan. vi. 26. Psalm xviii. 46. and in- 
numerable other places. 

The other thing professed in swearing into the Lord 
was obedience, called, Walking in the nume of the Lord. 
Micah iv. 5. “ All people will walk every one in the 
name of his god, and we will walk in the name of the 
Lord our God for ever and ever.” Still with the prefix 
beth, beshem, as they were said to swear beshem, in the 
name, or into, the name of the Lord. 

This institution, in Deuteronomy, of swearing into the 
name of the Lord, or visibly and explicitly uniting them- 
selves to him in covenant, was not prescribed as an extra- 
ordinary duty, to be performed on a return from a general 
apostacy, and some other extraordinary occasions : but is 
evidently mentioned in the institution, as a part of the 
public worship of God to be performed by all God’s 
ia properly belonging to the visible worshippers of 

ehovah ; and so it is very often mentioned by the pro- 
phets, as I observed before, and could largely demon- 
strate, if there was occasion for it, and would not too much 
lengthen out this discourse. 

And this was not only an institution belonging to Israel 
under the Old Testament, but also to Gentile converts, 
and Christians under the New Testament. Thus God 
declares concerning the Gentile nations, Jer. xii. 16. “If 


* As Gen. xxi 23, to the end. xxvi 28, to the end. xxxi, 44, 53. Josh. ii. 
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they will diligently learn the ways of my people, to SWEAR 
BY MY NAME, THE Lorp LIvETH, as they taught my 
people to swear by Baal: then shall they be built in the 
midst of my people,” 7. e. They shall be added to my 
church ; or as the apostle Paul expresses it, Eph. ii. 19— 
22. “ They shall be no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God, and be built upon the foundation of Christ ; in whom 
all the purtpine fitly framed together, &c.—In whom 
they also shall be Buritpep for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit.” So it is foretold, that the way of 
public covenanting should be the way of the Gentiles 
joining themselves to the church in the days of the gospel, 
Isa. xliv. 3—5. “I will pour water upon him that is 
thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground; I will pour my 
Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring, 
and they shall spring up as among the grass, as willows 
by the water-courses ; one shall say, I am the Lord’s, and 
another shall call himself by the name of Jacob, and 
another shall subscribe with his hand unto the Lord,”—as 
subscribing an instrument whereby they bound them- 
selves to the Lord. This was subscribing and covenant- 
ing themselves into the name of Israel, and swearing into 
the name of the Lord, in the language of those foremen- 
tioned texts in Deuteronomy. So taking hold of God’s 
covenant, is foretold as the way in which the sons of the 
stranger in the days of the gospel should be joined to 
God’s church, and brought into God’s sanctuary, and to 
have communion in its worship and ordinances, in Isa. 
lvi. 3, 6, 7. So in Isa. xix. 18. the future conversion of 
the Gentiles in the days of the gospel, and their being 
brought to profess the true religion, is expressed by saying, 
that they should Swear ro rHE Lorp or nosts. “ In 
that day shall five cities in the land of Egypt speak the 
language of Canaan, and swear to the Lord of hosts.”’ So 
in Jer. xxiii. 5—8. it seems to be plainly foretold, that 
after Christ is come, and has wrought out his great redemp- 
tion, the same way of publicly professing faith in the all. 
sufficient and immutable God, by swearing, The Lord 
liveth, should be continued, which was instituted of old; 
but only with this difference, that whereas formerly they 
covenanted with God as their Redeemer out of Egypt, 
now they shall as it were forget that work, and have a 
special respect to a much greater redemption. “ Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto 
David a righteous Branch.—Therefore they shall no more 
say, The Lord liveth, which brought up the children of 
Israel out of the land of Egypt; but, The Lord liveth, 
which brought up, and which led the seed of the house of 
Israel out of the north country,” &c. 

Another remarkable place wherein it is plainly foretold, 
that the like method of professing religion should be con- 
tinued in the days of the gospel, is Isaiah xlv. 22—25. 
“ Look unto me, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the 
earth; for I am God, and there is none else: I have 
sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in 
righteousness, and shall not return, that unto me every 
knee shall bow, EVERY TONGUE SHALL SWEAR: surely 
shall one say, In the Lord have I righteousness and 
strength: even to him shall men come:—in the Lord 
shall all the seed of Israel be justified, and shall glory.” 
This prophecy will have its last fulfilment at the day of 
judgment; but it is plain, that the thing most directly in- 
tended is the conversion of the Gentile world to the chris- 
tian religion. What is here called swearing, the apostle, 


in citing this place, once and again calls confessing ; Rom. 
xiv. 11.—“ Every tongue shall confess to God.” Philip. 
i. 10.—* That every tongue should confess that Jesus 


Christ is Lord.” Which is the word commonly used in 
the New Testament, to signify making a public profession 
of religion. So Rom. x. 9,10. “If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart, that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved: for with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion.” Where a public profession of religion with the 
mouth is evidently spoken of asa great duty of all Christ’s 
people, as well as believing in him; and ordinarily requi- 


12, &. 1 Sam. xx. 16,17, 42. 2 Kings xi. iii i 
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Site to salvation; not that it is necessary in the same 
manner that faith is, but in like manner as baptism is. 
Faith and verbal profession are jointly spoken of here as 
necessary to salvation, in the same manner as faith and 
baptism are, in Mark xvi. 16. “ He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved.” And I know no good reason 
why we should not look on moral profession and cove- 
nanting with Christ, in those who are capable of it, as much 
of a stated duty in the christian church, and an institution 
universally pertaining to the followers of Christ, as baptism. 

And if explicit, open covenanting with God bea great 
duty required of all, as has been represented, then it ought 
to be expected of persons before they are admitted to the 
privileges of the adult in the church of Christ. Surely it 
1s proper, if this explicit covenanting takes place at all, 
that it should take place before persons come to those or- 
dinances wherein they, by their own act, publicly confirm 


‘and seal this covenant. This public transaction of cove- 


nanting, which God has appointed, ought to have exist- 
ence, before we publicly confirm and seal this transaction. 
It was that by which the Israelites of old were introduced 
into the communion of God’s nominal or visible church 
and holy city : as appears by Isaiah xlviii. 1, 2. “ Hear 
ye this, O house of Jacob, which aRE CALLED BY THE 
NAME OF IsRaAEL, and are come forth out of the waters 
of Judah, wHIcH SWEAR BY THE NAME OF THE Lorp, 
and make mention of the God of Israel, but not in truth 
nor in righteousness: FOR THEY CALL THEMSELVES OF 
THE HOLY city,” &c. When, and after what manner par- 
ticularly, the Israelites ordinarily performed this explicit 
covenanting, I do not know that we can be certain. But, 
as it was first done on occasion of God’s first promulgat- 
ing his law or covenant at mount Sinai—on a repetition or 
renewed promulgation of it on the plains of Moab—on the 
public reading of the law in Josiah’s time (2 Kings xxiii. 
3.)-—on after the return from the captivity—and on the 
public reading of it at the feast of tabernacles (Neh. viii. 
1x. and x.) so it appears to me most likely, that it was 
done every seventh year, when the law or covenant of God 
was, by divine appointment, read in the audience of all the 

eople at the feast of tabernacles ; at least by all who then 
heat the law read the first time, and who never had 
publicly owned the covenant of God before. There are 
good evidences that they never had communion in those 
ordinances which God had appointed as seals of his cove- 
nant, wherein they themselves were to be active, such as 
their sacrifices, &c. till they had done it. It is plainly 
implied in Psal. 1. that it was the manner in Israel vocally 
to own God’s covenant, or to take it into their mouths, be- 
fore they sealed that covenant in their sacrifices. See ver. 
16. taken with the preceding part of the psalm, from ver. 
5. And that they did it before they partook of the pass- 
over, (which indeed was one of their sacrifices,) or entered 
into the sanctuary for communion in the temple-worship, 
is confirmed by the words of Hezekiah, when he proclaim- 
ed a passover, 2 Chron. xxx. 8. “ Now be ye not stiff 
necked, as your fathers were; but yield yourselves unto 
the Lord, (in the Hebrew, Give the hand to the Lord,) 
and enter into his sanctuary, which he hath sanctified for 
ever, and serve the Lord your God.” To give the hand, 
seems to be a Hebrew phrase for entering into covenant, 
or obliging themselves by covenant, Ezra x. 19. “And 
they gave their hands that they would put away their 
wives.’ And, as has been already observed, it was foretold 
that Christians should in this way be admitted to com- 
munion in the privileges of the church of Christ—Having 
thus extablished the premises of the argument, I how come 
to the consequence. 


SECT, III. 


That none ought to be admitted to the privileges of adult 
persons in the church of Christ, but such as make a pro- 
fession of real piety. 

Tux covenant to be owned or professed, is God's cove- 
nant, which he has revealed as the method of our spiritual 
union with him, and our acceptance as the objects of his 


eternal favour; which is no other than the covenant of 
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grace ; at least it is so, without dispute, in these days of 
the gospel. To own this covenant, is to profess the con- 
sent of our hearts toit ; and that is the sum and substance 
of true piety. It is not only professing the assent of our 
understandings that we understand there is such a covenant, 
or that we understand we are obliged to comply with it ; 
but it is to profess the consent of our wills, it is to mani- 
fest that we do comply with it. There is mutual profession 
in this affair, a profession on Christ’s part, and a profes- 
sion on our part; as it isin marriage. And it is the 
same sort of profession that is made on both sides, in this 
respect, that each professes a consent of heart. Christ in 
his word declares an entire consent of heart as to what he 
offers; and the visible Christian, in the answer that he 
makes to it in his christian profession, declares a consent 
and compliance of beart to his proposal. Owning the 
covenant is professing to make the transaction of that 
covenant our own. The transaction of that covenant is that 
of espousals to Christ; on our part, it is giving our souls 
to Christ as his spouse. There is no one thing that the 
covenant of grace is so often compared to in Scripture, as 
the marriage-covenant; and the visible transaction, or 
mutual profession, there is between Christ and the visible 
church, is abundantly compared to the mutual profession 
there is in marriage. In marriage the bride professes to 
oat to the bridegroom’s suit, and to take him for her 

usband, renouncing all others, and to give up herself to 
him to be entirely and for ever possessed by fn as his 
wife. But he that professes this towards Christ, professes 
saving faith. They that openly covenanted with God ac- 
cording to the tenor of the institution, Deut. x. 20. visibly 
united themselves to God in the union of that covenant. 
They professed on their parts the union of the covenant of 
God, which was the covenant of grace. It is said in the 
institution, “ Thou shalt cleave to the Lord, and swear by 
his name;” or as the words more literally are, “Thou 
shalt unite unto the Lord, and swear into his name.” So 
in Isaiah lvi. it is called a “ joining themselves to the 
Lord.” But the union, cleaving, or joining of that cove- 
nant, is saving faith, the grand condition or the covenant 
of Christ, by which we are in Christ. This is what [on 
our part] brings us into the Lord. For a person explicitly 
or professedly to enter intv the union or relation of the 
covenant of grace with Christ, is the same as professedly 
to do that which on our part is the uniting act, and that is 
the act of faith. To profess the covenant of grace, is to 
profess it, not as a spectator, but as one immediately 
concerned in the affair, as a party in the covenant pro- 
fessed ; and this is to profess that in the covenant which 
belongs to us as a party, or to profess our part in the cove- 
nant; and that is the soul’s ele ving acceptance of the 
Saviour. Christ’s part is salvation, our part is a saving 
faith in him; not a feigned, but unfeigned faith; not a 
common, but special and saving faith; no other faith is 
the condition of the covenant of grace. 

I know the distinction made by some, between the in- 
ternal and external covenant ; but, I hope, the divines that 
make this distinction, would not be understood, that there 
are really and properly ¢wo covenants of grace; but only 
that those who profess the one only covenant of grace, 
are of two sorts. There are those who comply with it in- 
ternally and really, and others who do so only eternally, 
that is, in profession and visibility. But he that externally 
and visibly complies with the covenant of grace, appears 
and professes to do so really.—There is also this distinc- 
tion concerning the covenant of grace ; it is exhibited two 
ways, the one externally, by the preaching of the word, the 
other internally and spiritually, by enlightening the mind 
rightly to understand the word. But it is with the cove- 
nant, as it is with the call of the gospel]: he that really 
complies with the external call, has the internal call; so he 
that truly complies with the erternal proposal of God’s 
covenant, as visible Christians profess to do, does indeed 
perform the inward condition of it. But the New Testa- 
ment affords no more foundation for supposing two real 
and properly distinct covenants of grace, than it does to 
suppose two sorts of real Christians. . lg 

When those persons who were baptized in infancy pro- 
perly own their baptismal covenant, the meaning is, that 
they now, being capable to act for themselves, do profess- 
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edly and explicitly make their parents’ act, in giving them 
up to God, their own, by expressly giving themselves up 
to God. But this no person can do, without either being 
deceived, or dissembling and professing what he himself 
supposes to be a falsehood, unless he supposes that in his 
heart he consents to be God’s. A child of christian 
parents never does that for himself which his parents did 
for him in infancy, till he gives himself wholly to God. 
But surely he does not do it, who not only keeps back a 

art, but the chief part, his heart and soul. He that keeps 

ack his heart, does in effect keep back all; and there- 
fore, if he be sensible of it, is guilty of solemn wilful 
mockery, if at the same time he solemnly and publicly 
professes that he gives himself up to God. If there are 
any words used by such, which in their proper signification 
imply that they give themselves up to God; and if these 
words, as they intend them to be understood, and as they 
are understood by those that hear them, according to their 
established use and custom among that people, do not 
imply, that they do it really, but do truly reserve or keep 
back the chief part ; it ceases to be a profession of giving 
themselves up to God, and so ceases to be a professed 
covenanting with God. The thing which they profess be- 
longs to no existing covenant of God; for God has 
revealed no such covenant, in which our transacting of it 
is a giving up ourselves to him with reserve, or holding 
back our souls, our chief part, and in effect our all. And 
therefore, although such public and solemn professing may 
be a very unwarrantable and great abuse of words, and 
taking God’s name in vain, it is no professed covenanting 
with God. 

One thing, as observed, that belonged to Israel’s swear- 
ing into the name of the Lord, was saying, The Lord liveth ; 
whereby they professed their faith in God’s all-sufficiency, 
immutability, and faithfulness. But if they really had 
such a faith, it was a saving grace. To them who indeed 
trust in the all-sufficiency of God, he will surely be an 
all-sufficient portion; and them who trust in God’s im- 
mutability and faithfulness, he surely will never leave nor 
forsake. There were two ways of swearing Jehovah liveth, 
that we read of in Scripture; one we read of, Jer. il. 2. 
“Thou shalt swear, The Lord liveth, in truth, in judg- 
ment, and in righteousness :” and the other way is swear- 
ing falsely, which we read of in the next chapter, verse 2, 
3. “ And though they say, The Lord liveth, yet surely the 
swear falsely.” And certainly none ought to do this. It 
follows, “ O Lord, are not thine eyes upon the truth?” 7. e. 
God desires sincerity of heart in those that profess religion. 
Here a gracious sincerity is opposed to a false profession ; 
for when it is said, “ O Lord, are not thine eyes upon the 
truth?” the expression is parallel with Ps. li. 6. “ Behold 
thou desirest truth in the inward parts.” 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 
“ Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.” Ps. xi. 7. “ His countenance doth 
behold the upright.” | But these texts speak of a gracious 
sincerity. Those spoken of, Jer. iv. 2. that “ sware, The 
Lord liveth, in truth, in judgment, and righteousness,” 
were gracious persons, who had a thorough conversion to 
God, as appears by the -preceding verse, “If thou wilt 
return, O Israel, saith the Lord, return unto me ;” 7. e. Do 
not do as Judah was charged with doing in the foregoing 
chapter, verse 10. “ Judah hath not turned unto me with 
her whole heart, but feignedly.”” Do not do thus, “ but if 
thou wilt return, return unto me.” And then it is added 
in the second verse, “ And thou shalt swear, The Lord 
liveth, in truth,” &e.; that is, then your profession of 
religion will be worth regarding, you will be indeed what 
you pretend to be, you will be Israelites indeed, in whose 
profession is no guile. They who said, “The Lord liveth, 
in truth, in judgment, and in righteousness ;” said, The 
Lord liveth, as David did, Ps. xviii. 46. “ The Lord liveth, 
and blessed be my Rock.” And as the apostle says he 
did, 1 Tim. iv. 10. “ We trust in the living God, who is 
the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe.” 
And as he would have Timothy exhort rich men to do, 
chap. vi. 17. “ That they trust not in uncertain riches, but 
in the living God.” When the apostle speaks of a pro- 
fession of our faith in Christ, as one duty which all Chris- 
tians ought to perform as they seek salvation, it is the pro- 
fession of a saving faith. His words plainly imply it: 
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“Tf thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” The faith which was 
to be professed with the mouth, was the same which the 
apostle speaks of as in the heart, but that is saving faith. 
The latter is yet plainer in the following words ; “ for with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” Believing unto 
righteousness, is saving faith; but it is evidently the same 
faith which is spoken of, as professed with the mouth, in the 
next words in the same sentence. And that the Gentiles, 
in professing the christian religion, or swearing to Christ, 
should profess saving faith, is implied, Isa. xlv. 23, 24.— 
« Every tongue shall swear; surely shall one say, In the 
Lord have I righteousness and strength ;” 7. e. should 
profess entirely to depend on Christ’s righteousness and 
strength. ; ’ ml ae 
For persons merely to promise, that they will believe in 
Christ, or that they ‘will hereafter comply with the con- 
ditions and duties of the covenant of grace, is not to own 
that covenant. Such persons do not profess now to enter 
into the covenant of grace with Christ, or into the relation 
of that covenant to Christ. All they do at present, is to 
say, they will do it hereafter; they profess, that they will 
hereafter obey that command of God, to bel’eve on the name 
of his Son Jesus Christ. But what is such a profession 
good for, and what credit is to be given to such promises 
of future obedience ; when at the same time they pretend 
no other at present, than to live and continue in rebellion 
against those great commands which give no allowance or 
licence for delay? They who do thus, instead of properly 
owning the covenant, do rather for the present visibly reject 
it. It is not unusual, in some churches, where the doc- 
trine I oppose has been established, for persons at the 
same time that they come into the church, and pretend to 
own the covenant, freely to declare to their neighbours, 
they have no imagination that they have any true faith in 
Christ, or love to him. Such persons, instead of being 
professedly united to Christ, in the union of the covenant 
of grace, are rather visibly destitute of the love of Christ ; 
and so, instead of being qualified for admission to the 
Lord’s supper, are rather exposed to that denunciation of 
the apostle, 1 Cor. xvi. 22.“ If any man love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maran-atha.” 
That outward covenanting, which is agreeable to scrip- 
ture-institution, is not only a promising what is future, 
(though that is not excluded,) but a professing what is 
present, as it is in the marriage-covenant. Tl'or a woman 
to promise, that she will hereafter renounce all other men 
for the sake of him who makes suit to her, and will in 
some future time accept of him for her husband, is not for 
her now to enter into the marriage-covenant with him. She 
that does this with a man, professes now to accept of him, 
renouncing all others; though promises of hereafter be- 
having towards him as a wife, are also included in the 
transaction. It seems the primitive converts to Chris- 
tianity, in the profession they made of religion, in order to 
their admission into the christian church, and in their 
visibly entering into covenant, in order to the initiating 
seal of the covenant in baptism, did not erplicitly make 
any promises of any thing future. They only professed 
the present sentiments and habit of their minds, they pro- 
fessed that they believed in Christ, and so were admitted 
into the church by baptism; and yet undoubtedly they - 
were, according to forementioned prophecies, admitted in 
the way of public covenanting. As the covenant-people 
of God, they owned the covenant, before the seal of the 
covenant was applied. Their professing faith in Christ 
was visibly owning the covenant of grace, because faith in 
Christ was the grand condition of that covenant. Indeed, 
if the faith which they professed in order to baptism, was 
only an historical or doctrinal faith, (as some suppose,) or 
any common faith, it would not have been any visible 
entering into the covenant of grace; for a common faith is 
not the condition of that covenant; nor would there 
properly have been any covenanting in the case. If we 
suppose, the faith they professed was the grace by which 
the soul is united to Christ, their profession was a cove- 
nanting in this respect also, that it implied an engagement 
of future obedience ; for true faith in Christ includes in 
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ifs nature an acceptance of him as our Lord and King, 
and devoting ourselves to his service. Buta profession of 
historical faith implies no profession of accepting Christ 
as our King, nor engagement to submit to him as such. 

When the Israelites publicly covenanted with God, ac- 
cording to the institution in Deuteronomy, they did not 
only promise something future, but professed something 
present; they avouched Jehovah to be their God, and also 
promised to keep his commands. Thus it was in that 
solemn covenant-transaction between God and the people 
on the plains of Moab; which is summarily described, 
Deut. xxvi. 17, 18. “ Thou hast avouched the Lord this 
day to be thy God, and to walk in his ways, and to keep 
his statutes, and his commandments, and his judgments, 
and to hearken unto his voice ; and the Lord hath avouch- 
ed thee this day to be his peculiar people, as he hath 
promised thee, and that thou shouldst keep all his com- 
mandments.” The people in avouching God for their 
God, professed a compliance with the terms of the cove- 
nant of grace; as summarily expressed in those words, 
“T will be thy God, and thou shalt be my people.” They 
that avouch the Lord to be their God, profess to accept of 
Jehovah as their God; and that is to accept him as the 
object of their supreme respect and trust. For that which 
we choose as the object of our highest regard, that, and 
that only, do we take as our God. None therefore that 
value and love the world more than Jehovah, can, without 
lying, or being deceived, avouch Jehovah to be their God. 
And none that do not trust in Christ, but trust more in 
their own strength or righteousness, can avouch Christ to 
be their Saviour. To avouch God to be our God, is to 
profess that he is our God by our own act ; 2. e. That we 
choose him to be our chief good and last end, the supreme 
object of our esteem and regard, to whom we devote our- 
selves. And if we are sensible that we do not do this 
sincerely, we cannot profess that we actually do it; for he 
that does not do it sincerely, does not do it at all. There 
is no room for the distinction of a moral sincerity and gra- 
cious sincerity in this case. A supreme respect of heart to 
God, or a supreme love to him, which is real, is but of one 
sort. Whoever does with any reality at all make God the 
object of the supreme regard of his heart, is certainly a 
gracious person. And whoever does not make God the 
supreme object of his respect with a gracious sincerity, 
certainly does not.do it with any sincerity. I fear, while 
leading people in many of our congregations, who have no 
thought of their having the least spark of true love to God 
in their hearts, to say, publicly and solemnly, that they 
avouch God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be thew 
God, and that they give themselves up to him, we have led 
them to say they know not what. To be sure, they are 
very obscure expressions, if they mean any thing that a 
carnal man does, under the reigning power of sin and en- 
mity against God. ; a 

Here possibly it may be objected, that it is unreasonable 
to suppose any such thing should be intended, in the pro- 
fession of the congregation in the wilderness, as a gracious 
respect to God, that which is the condition of God’s cove- 
nant, when we have reason to think that so few of them 
were truly gracious. But I suppose, upon mature con- 
sideration, this will not appear at all unreasonable. It is 
no more unreasonable to suppose this people to make a 
profession of that respect to God, which they had_ not in 
their hearts now, than at other times when we are inform- 
ed they did so, as in Ezek. xxxii. 31. “ They come unto 
thee as the people cometh, and they sit before thee as my 
people :” [7. e.as though they were my saints, as they pro- 
fess to be:] “ For with their mouth they show much love, 
but their heart goeth after their covetousness.” So in the 
apostle’s time, people professed that to be in their hearts 
towards God, which was not there. The apostle is speak- 
ing of them, when he says, ite tenlGene’ They profess that 
they know God, but in works they deny him.” This was 
common among that people ; God declares them to be an 
hypocritical nation, Isaiah x. 6. And itis certain, this was 
the case with them in the wilderness ; they there professed 
that respect to God which they had not; as is evident by 
Psal. Ixxviii. 36, 37. “ They did flatter him with their 


* See Num. xiv. 31. Deut. i. 39. and viii. 15, 16. Josh. xxii. 2, and ver, 11, 
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mouth, and they lied unto him with their tongues ; for their 
heart was not right with him, neither were they stedfast in 
his covenant.” In owning the covenant with God, they 
professed their heart was right with him, because it is 
mentioned as an evidence of their having lied or dealt 
falsely in their profession, that their heart was not right 
with him, and so proved not stedfast in God’s covenant, 
which they had owned. If their heart had been right with 
God, they would have been truly pious persons ; which is 
a demonstration, that what they professed was true piety. 
It also appears that if they had had such a heart in them, 
as they pretended to have, they would have been truly 
pious persons, Deut. v. where we have a rehearsal of their 
covenanting at mount Sinai: Concerning this it is said, 
verse 28, 29. “ And the Lord heard the voice of your 
words, when ye spake unto me; and the Lord said unto 
me, They have well said all that they have spoken. O 
that there were such an heart in them, that they would fear 
me, and keep all my commandments always, that it might 
be well with them and with their children for ever.” The 
people were mistaken about their disposition and prepara- 
tion of heart to go through the business of God’s service, 
as the man in the parable, who undertook to build a tower 
without counting the cost. Nor need it seem at all in- 
credible, that the generation who covenanted at mount 
Sinai, should, the greater part of them, be deceived, and 
think their hearts thoroughly disposed to give up them- 
selves for ever to God, if we consider how much they had 
strongly to move their affections. They saw the wonders 
wrought in Egypt and at the Red sea, where they were led 
through on dry ground, and. the Egyptians miraculous! 

destroyed; whereby their affections were greatly raised, 
and they sang God’s praises. And particularly they now 
saw at mount Sinai, the astonishing manifestations of 
God’s majesty. Probably the greater part of the sinners 
among them were deceived with false affections; and if 
there were others less affected and not deceived, it is not 
incredible that they, in those circumstances, should wilful- 
ly dissemble in their profession, and so in a more gross 
sense flatter God with their lips, and lie to him with their 
tongues. And these things are more credible concerning a 
generation peculiarly left to hardness and blindness of mind 
in divine matters, and peculiarly noted in the book of 
Psalms for hypocrisy. And the generation of their chil- 
dren, who owned the covenant on the plains of Moab, had 
much to move their affections ; they saw the awful judg- 
ments of God on their fathers. God had brought them 
through the wilderness, and subdued Sihon king of the 
Amorites and Og the king of Bashan before them.—They 
had heard Moses’s affecting rehearsal of the whole series of 
God’s wonderful dealings with them, together. with his 
most pathetic exhortations. But it was also a time of great 
revival of religion and powerful influence of the Spirit of 
God, and that generation was probably the most excellent 
that ever was in Israel. There is more good and less hurt 
spoken of them, than of any other generation that we have 
any account of in Scripture.* A very great part of them 
swore in truth, in judgment, and in righteousness. And 
no wonder that others at such a time fell in, either deceiv- 
ing, or being deceived, with common affections ; as is usual 
in times of great works of God for his church, and of the 
flourishing of religion. In succeeding generations, as the 
people grew more corrupt, I suppose, their covenanting or 
swearing into the name of the Lord degenerated into a 
matter of mere form and ceremony ; even as subscribing 
religious articles seems to have done with the church of 
England ; and as, it is to be feared, owning the covenant, 
as it is called, has too much done in New England; it 
being visibly a prevailing custom for persons to neglect 
this, till they come to be married, and then to do it for their 
credit’s sake, and that their children may be baptized. 
And I suppose, there was commonly a great laxness in 
Israel among the priests who had the conduct of this 
affair. There were many things in the nature of that com- 
paratively carnal dispensation, which negatively gave occa- 
sion for such things: that is, whereby it had by no means 
so great a tendency to prevent such iregularities, as the 
more excellent dispensation introduced by Christ and his 
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apostles. And though these things were testified against 
by the prophets, before the Babylonish captivity ; yet God, 
who is only wise, did designedly in a great measure wink 
at these and many other great irregularities in the church, 
till the time of reformation should come, which the Mes- 
siah was to have the honour of introducing. But of these 
things I may perhaps have occasion to say something 
more, when I come to answer the objection concerning the 
passover. 

Now to return to the argument from the nature of cove- 
nanting with God, or owning God’s covenant. As to the 
promises, which are herein either explicitly or implicitly 
made ; these imply a profession of true piety. For, in the 
covenant of grace universal obedience 1s engaged, obedi- 
ence to all the commands of God; and the performance 
of inward spiritual duties is as much engaged, as external 
duties ; and in some respects much more. Therefore he 
that visibly makes the covenant of grace his own, promises 
to perform those internal duties, and to perform all duties 
with a gracious sincerity. We have no warrant, in our 
profession of God’s covenant, to divide the duties of it, to 
take some, and leave out others: especially to leave out 
those great commands, of believing with the heart, of lov- 
ing the Lord our God with all our heart and with all our 
soul, and our neighbour as ourselves. He that leaves out 
these, in effect leaves out all; for these are the sum of our 
whole duty, and of all God’s commands. If we leave these 
out of our profession, surely it is not the covenant of grace 
which we profess. The Israelites, when they covenanted 
with God at mount Sinai, and said, when God had de- 
clared to them the ten commandments, “ All that the Lord 
hath spoken will we do, and be obedient ;” promised, that 
as they professed to know God, they would in works not 
deny, but own and honour him, and would conform to 
those two great commandments, which are the sum of all 
the ten, and concerning which God said, “ These words 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart,’ 
Deut. vi. 6—And when they covenanted on the plains of 
Moab, they promised to keep and do God’s commands, 
“ with all their heart, and with all their soul,” as is very 
evident by Deut. xxvi. 16,17. So it was also when the 
people owned their covenant in Asa’s time, 2 Chron. xv. 
12. “ They entered into a covenant to seek the Lord God 
of their fathers, with all their heart, and with all their 
soul.” We have also another remarkable instance, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 3. and 2 Chron. xxxiv. 31. 

Now he who is wholly under the power of a carnal 
mind, which is not subject to the law of God, nor indeed 
can be, cannot promise these things without either great 
deceit, or the most manifest and palpable absurdity. 
Promising supposes the person to be conscious to himself, 
or persuaded of himself, that he has such a heart in him; 
for his lips pretend to declare his heart. The nature of a 
promise implies intention or design. And proper real in 
tention implies will, disposition, and compliance of heart. 
But no natural man is properly willing to do these duties, 
nor does his heart comply with them : and to make natu- 
ral men believe otherwise, tends greatly to their hurt. A 
natural man may be willing, from self-love, and from 
sinister views, to use means and take pains that he may 
obtain a willingness or disposition to these duties: but 
that is a very different thing from actually being willing, 
or truly having a disposition to them. So he may promise, 
that he will, from some considerations or other, take great 
pains to obtain such a heart; but this is not the promise 
of the covenant of grace. Men may make many religious 
promises to God some way relating to the covenant of 
grace, which yet are not themselves the promises of that 
covenant; nor is there any thing of the nature of cove- 
nanting in the case, because although they should actually 
fulfil their promises, God is not obliged by promise to 
them. If a natural man promises to do all that it is pos- 
sible for a natural man to do in religion, and fulfils his 

romises, God is not obliged, by any covenant that he 

as entered into with man, to perform any thing at all for 
him, respecting his saving benefits. And therefore he that 
promises these things only, enters into no covenant with 
God ; because the very notion of entering into covenant 
with any being, is entering into a mutual agreement, doing 
or engaging that which, if done, the other party becomes 
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engaged on his part. The New Testament informs us but 
of one covenant God enters into with mankind through 
Christ, and that is the covenant of grace; in which God 
obliges himself to nothing in us that is exclusive of un- 
feigned _fuith, and the spiritual duties that attend it. There- 


“fore if a natural man makes never so many vows, that he 


will perform all external duties, and will pray for help to 
do spiritual duties, and for an ability and will to comply 
with the covenant of grace, from such principles as he 
has, he does not lay hold of God’s covenant, nor properly 
enter into any covenant with God. For we have no op- 
portunity to covenant with God in any other way, than 
that which he has revealed ; he becomes a covenant-party 
in no other covenant. It is true, every natural man that 
lives under the gospel, is obliged to comply with the terms 
of the covenant of grace; and if he promises to do it, his 
promise may increase his obligation, though he flattered 
God with his mouth, and lied to him with his tongue, as the 
children of Israel did in promising. But it will not 
thence follow, that they ought knowingly to make a lying 
promise, or that ministers and churches should countenance 
them in so doing. 

Indeed there is no natural man but what deceives him- 
self, if he thinks he is truly willing to perform external 
obedience to God, universally and perseveringly through 
the various trials of life. And therefore in promising it, 
he is either very deceitful, or is like the foolish deceived 
man that undertook to build when he had not wherewith 
to finish. And if it be known by the church, before whom 
he promises to build and finish, that at the same time he 
does not pretend to have a heart to finish, his promise is 
worthy of no credit or regard from them, and can make 
nothing visible to them but his presumption. 

A great confirmation of what has been said under this 
head of covenanting, is Psal.1.16. ‘ But unto the wicked 
God saith, What hast thou to do, to declare my statutes, 
or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth?” 
This term, the wicked, in the more general use of it in 
Scripture, is applied in that extent as to include all un- 
godly or graceless persons, all that are under the reigning 
power of sin, and are the objects of God's anger, or ex- 
posed to his eternal vengeance ; as might easily be made 
to appear by a particular enumeration of texts all over the 
Bible. All such are in Scripture called, workers of ini- 
quity, the children of the wicked one, Matt. xiii. 38. All 
such are said to be of the devil, 1 John iii. 8. And to be 
the children of the devil, verse 10. The righteous and the 
wicked are, in a multitude of places in Scripture, evidently 
opposed one to the other, and distinguished as saints and 
sinners, holy and unholy, those that fear God and those 
that fear him not, those that /ove him and those that hate 
him. All mankind are in Scripture divided by these dis- 
tinctions, and the Bible knows of no newters or third sort. 

Indeed those who are really wicked, may be visibly 
righteous, righteous in profession and outward appearance. 
But a sort of men who have no saving grace, and yet are 
not really wicked, the Scripture is entirely ignorant of. It 
is reasonable to suppose, that by wicked men, in this psalm, 
is meant all that hate instruction, and reject God's word, 
(Psal. 1. 17.) and not merely such as are guilty of particu- 
lar crimes mentioned, verse 17—20. stealing, adultery, 
fraud, and backbiting. Though only some particular ways 
of wickedness are mentioned, yet we are not to understand 
that all others are excluded; yea the words, in the con- 
clusion of the paragraph, are expressly applied to all that 
forget God in such a manner as to expose themselves to 
be torn in pieces by God’s wrath in hell, verse 22. “Now 
consider this, ye that forget God, lest I tear you in pieces, 
and there be none to deliver.” We can no more justly - 
argue, that because some gross sins are here specified, that 
no sinners are meant but such as live in those or other 
gross sins, than we can argue from Rev. xxii. 14, 15. 
that none shall be shut out of heaven but those who have 
lived in the gross sins there mentioned ; “ Blessed are they 
that do his commandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates into 
the city: for without are dogs, and sorcerers, and mur- 
derers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh a 
lie.” Nothing is more common in Scripture, than—in the 
descriptions it gives both of the godly and ungodly, to- 
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gether with their general character—to insert some parti- 
cular excellent practices of the one to which grace tends, 
and some certain gross sins of the other for which there is 
a foundation in the reigning corruption of their hearts. So, 
lying is mentioned as part of the character of all natural 
men, Psal. lviii. 3, 4. (there called wicled men, as in 
Psal. 1.) “The wicked are estranged from the womb ; 
they go astray as soon as they be bom, speaking lies: 
their ites is like the poison of a serpent,” &c. So it 
is said of the wicked, Psal. x. 2, 3, 4, 7. “His mouth is 
full of cursing and bitterness.” This the apostle, Rom. iii. 
cites as a description of all natural men. So it is said of 
the wicked, Psal. cxl. 3. “They have sharpened their 
tongues as a serpent; adders’ poison is under their lips ;” 
which.the same apostle, in the same place, also cites as 
what is said of all natural men. The very same gross sins 
which are here mentioned in the fiftieth psalm, are from 
time to time inserted in Solomon’s descriptions of the 
wicked man, as opposed to the righteous, in the book of 
Proverbs. Particularly, the sins mentioned in the 19th 
verse of that psalm, “Thou givest thy mouth to evil, and 
thy tongue frameth deceit ;” are thus mentioned, as belong- 
ing to the character of the wicked man, Prov. xii. 5,6. “The 
thoughts of the righteous are right ; but the counsels of the 
wicked are deceit. The words of the wicked are to lie in 
wait for blood ; but the mouth of the upright shall deliver 
them.” Nevertheless it is plain, that the wise man in this 
book, in his distinction of the righteous and the wicked, 
means the same as godly and ungodly. Only reading the 
two foregoing chapters will be enough to satisfy any of 
this. Observe chap. x. 3, 7, 16, 20, 21, 24, 28-32. and 
xi. 3, 5, 9, 11, 18—23, 30, 31. besides innumerable other 
like texts all over the book. In chap. i. 16. it is said of 
sinners, “Their feet run to evil, and make haste to shed 
blood.” This the apostle, in Rom. iii. 15. cites as belong- 
ing to the description of all natural men. So in the de- 
scription of the wicked, Prov. iv. 14—19.1t is said that 
“they sleep not unless they have done mischief ; that they 
drink the wine of violence,” &c. and yet by the wicked 
there is meant the same with the graceless man ; as ap- 
pears by the antithesis there made between him and the 
just, or righteous, “‘ whose path is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more to the perfect day.” 

As a further evidence that by the wicked in Psal. I. 16. 
is meant the same as the ungodly or graceless, it is to be 
observed, here is a pretty manifest antithesis, or opposition 
between the wicked, and the saints, that shall be gathered 
to Christ at the day of judgment, ver. 5. There God 
speaking of his coming to tia area says, “ Gather m 
saints together, those that have made a covENANT wit 
me by sacrifice :” and then, after showing the insufficiency 
of the sacrifices of beasts, implying that it is a greater 
sacrifice by which these saints make a COVENANT with 
him, it is added, “ But to the wicked” [that are not in 
the number of my saints] “ God doth say, What hast 
thou to do, to take my covenant into thy mouth?” Ap- 
proving of the covenanting of the former, but disapproving 
the covenanting of the latter. As tothe gathering of God’s 
saints, there mentioned, if we consider the foregoing and 
the following verses, it is evidently the same with the 

athering of his elect, when Christ comes in the clouds of 

eaven, Matt. xxiv. 30, 31. and with the gathering of the 
righteous, as his wheat into his barn, at the day of judg- 
ment, Matt. xiii. And therefore there is as much reason 
to suppose, that by the wicked, which are opposed to 
them, is meant all graceless persons, as there is to under- 
stand the doers of iniquity, Matt. xii. as opposed to the 
righteous, which shall then “ shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father,” ver. 43.—And there is one thing 
more which still further confirms me in my construction 
of Psal. 1. 16. which is, That the plain reason here given 
against wicked men taking Go ’s covenant into their 
mouths, holds good with respect to all graceless men, viz. 
Because they do not comply with, but reject, the very 
covenant, which they with their mouths profess to own 
and consent to. Ver.17. “ Seeing thou hatest instruction, 
and castest my words behind thee ” as much as to say, 
«“ Thou rejectest and hast a reigng enmity against my 
statutes, with which thou declarest and professest a com- 
pliance.” And this is the spirit and practice of all who 
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live in the sin of unbelief and rejection of Christ; they 
live in a way that is altogether inconsistent with the 
covenant of grace; for against the sum and substance of 
the condition and engagement of that covenant every 
natural man is under the reigning power of enmity, and 
lives in contradiction to it. Therefore, I think, it follows, 
that they who know it is thus with them, have nothing to do 
to take God’s covenant into their mouths. 


SECT. IV. 


The nature of things seems to afford no good reason why the 
people of Christ should not openly profess a proper respect 
to him in_ their hearts, as well as a true notion of him in 
their heads, or a right opinion of him in their judgments, 
and this 1s confirmed by scripture testimony. 


I can conceive of nothing reasonably to be supposed as 
the design or end of a public profession of religion, that 
does not as much require a profession of honour, esteem, 
and friendship of heart towards Christ, as an orthodox 
opinion about him ; or why the former should not be as 
much expected and required in order to be admitted into 
the company of his friends and followers, as the latter. It 
cannot be because the former in itself is not as important 
as the latter; seeing the very essence of religion itself 
consists in the former, and without it the latter is wholly 
vain, and makes us never the better; neither happier in 
ourselves, nor more acceptable to God—One end of a 
public profession of religion is giving public honour to 
God. But surely the profession of inward esteem and a 
supreme respect of heart towards God more directly tends 
to it, than the declaring of right speculative notions of 
him. We look upon it that our friends do the more espe- 
cially and directly put honour upon us, when upon proper 
occasions they stand ready not only to own the truth of 
such and such facts concerning us, but also to testify their 
high esteem and cordial and entire regard to us. When 
persons only manifest their doctrinal knowledge of religion, 
and express the assent of their judgments, but at the same 
time make no pretence but that they are wholly destitute 
of all true love to God, and are under the dominion of 
enmity against him, their profession is, in some respects, 
very greatly to God’s dishonour : for they leave reason for 
the public greatly to suspect that they hold the truth in 
unrighteousness, and that they are some of those who have 
both seen and hated Christ and his Father, John xv. 24. 
Who of all persons have the greatest sin, and are most to 
God’s dishonour. 

I am at a loss, how that visibility of saintship, which the 
honoured author of The Appeal to the Learned, supposes 
to be all that is Acuied! in order to admission to the 
Lord’s supper, can be much to God’s honour, viz. Such a 
visibility as leaves reason to believe, that the greater part 
of those who have it, are enemies to God in their hearts, 
and inwardly the servants of sin. Such a visibility of 
religion as this, seems rather to increase a visibility of 
wickedness in the world, and so of God’s dishonour, than 
any thing else; 7. e. it makes more wickedness visible to 
the eye of a human judgment, and gives men reason to 
think, there is more wickedness in the world than other- 
wise would be visible to them. Because we have reason 
to think, that those who live in a rejection of Christ, under 
the light of the gospel, and the knowledge and common 
belief of its doctrine, have vastly greater sin ahd guilt than 
other men. And that venerable divine himself did abun- 
dantly teach this. : : 

Christ came into the world to engage in a war with God's 
enemies, sin and Satan ; and a great war there is main- 
tained between them ; and the contest is, who shall have 
the possession of our HEARTS. Now it is reasonable, 
under these circumstances, that we should declare on 
whose side we are, whether on Christ’s side, or on the side 
of his enemies. If we would be admitted among Christ’s 
friends and followers, it is reasonable, that we should 
profess we are on the Lord's side, and that we yield our 
HEARTS to him, and not to his rivals. And this seems 
plainly to be the design and nature of a public profession 
of Christ. If ¢hés profession is not made, no profession is 
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made that is worth regarding, in such a case as this, and 
to any such purpose as being admitted among his visible 
friends. There is no being on Christ’s side, in this case, 
but with an undivided heart preferring him to all his rivals, 
and renouncing them all for his sake. The case admits of 
no neutrality, or lukewarmness, or a middle sort of persons 
with a moral sincerity, or such a common faith as is con- 
sistent with loving sin and the world better than Christ. 
He that is not with me (says Christ) is against me. And 
therefore none profess to be on Christ’s side, but they who 
profess to renounce his rivals. For those who would be 
called Christians, to profess no higher regard to Christ 
than what will admit of a superior regard to the world, is 
more absurd than if a woman pretending to marry a man, 
and take him for her husband, should profess to take him 
in some sort, but yet not pretend to take him in such a 
manner as is inconsistent with her allowing other men a 
fuller possession of her, and greater intimacy with her, 
than she allows him. The nature of the case, as it stands 
between us and Jesus Christ, is such, that an open solemn 
profession of being entirely for him, and giving him the 
possession of our hearts, renouncing all competitors, 1s 
more requisite in this, than a like profession in any other 
case. The profession of an intermediate sort of state of 
our mind, is very disagreeable to the nature of Christ’s 
work and kingdom in the world, and all that belongs to 
the designs and ends of his administrations; and for 
ministers and churches openly to establish such a profes- 
sion of Christ as part of his public service, which does not 
imply more than lukewarmness, is, I fear, to make a mere 
sham of a solemn public profession of Christianity, and 
seems to be wholly without warrant from the word of 
God, and greatly to his dishonour. 

Tt cannot be justly pretended, as a reason why the 
opinion. concerning doctrines should be professed, and not 
Jriendship or respect of heart, that the former is more easily 
Dead and known by us than the latter. For though it 
be true, that men may be at a loss concerning the latter, 
yet it is as true they may be so concerning the former 
too. They may be ata loss in many cases concerning the 
fulness of the determination of their own inclination and 
choice ; and so they may concerning the fulness of the 
determination of their judgment. I know of nothing in 
human nature that hinders the acts of men’s wills being 
properly subject to their own consciousness, any more 
than the acts of their judgment; nor of any reason to sup- 
pose that men may not discern their own consent, as well 
as their assent. The Scripture plainly supposes gracious 
dispositions and acts to be things properly under the eye 
of conscience. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. “ Know ye not your own- 
selves?” John xxi. 15. “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me?” and many other places. Nor is the nature of 

odliness less made known, that the true doctrines of re- 
igion. Piety of heart, in the more essential things be- 
longing to it, is as clearly revealed, as the doctrines con- 
cerning the nature of God, the person of the Messiah, and 
the method of his redemption. 

We find in Scripture, that all those of God’s professing 
people or visible saints who are not truly pious, are repre- 
sented as counterfeits, as having guile, disguise, and a fulse 
appearance, as making false pretences, and as being deceit- 
fad and hypocrites.—Thus Christ says of Nathanael, John 
1. 47. “ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile ;” 
that is, a truly gracious person; implying, that those of 
God’s professing people, who are not gracious, are guileful, 
and_deceitful in their profession. So sinners in Zion, or in 
God’s visible church, are called hypocrites. Isa. xxxiii. 
14. “ The sinners in Zion are afraid, fearfulness hath sur- 
prised the hypocrites.” Isa. xi. 17. “ Every one is an 
hypocrite and an evil-doer.” So they are called lying chil- 
dren, Isa. xxx. 9. and chap. lix. 13. and are represented as 
lying, in pretending to be of the temple or church of God. 
Jer. vii. 2, 4. “Hear the word of the Lord, all ye of 
Judah, that enter in at these gates to worship the Lord. — 
Trust ye not in lying words, saying, The temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are 
these.” These are spoken of as falsely calling themselves 
of the holy city, Isa. xlviii. 1, 2. They are called silver- 


* This distinction is too vague. A more satisfactory reason is, that the 
very nature of morai government requires this mode of treatment, See 
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dross, and reprobate or refuse silver, (Ezek. xxii. 18. Jer. 
vi. 30.) which glisters and shows like true silver, but has 
not its inward worth. So they are compared to adulterated 
wine, Isa. i. 22. and to trees full of leaves, bidding fair for 
fruitfulness, Matt. xxi. 19. Clouds that look as if they 
were full of rain, yet bring nothing but wind, Jude 12. 
Wells without water, that ap but cheat the thirsty travel- 
ler, 2 Pet. ii. 13. A deceitful bow, that appears good, but 
fails the archer, Psal. Ixxviii. 57. Hos. vii. 16—Mr. Stod- 
dard, in his A P cal to the Learned, from time to time, sup- 
poses all visible saints, who are not truly pious, to be 
hypocrites, as in page 15, 17, 18. 

Now what ground or reason can there be thus to repre- 
sent those to be visible saints, or members of God’s visible 
church, who are not ¢ruly pious, if the profession of such 
does not imply any pretence to true piety ; and when they 
never made a pretence to any thing more than common 
grace, or moral sincerity, which many of them truly have, 
and therefore are not at all hypocritical or deceitful in their 
pretences, and are as much without guile, in what they 
make a profession of, as Nathanael was? The psalmist 
speaking of sincere piety, calls it truth in the inward parts. 

sal. li. 6. “ Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward 
parts.” It is called truth with reference to some declara- 
tion or profission made by God’s visible people; but on 
the hypothesis which I oppose, common grace is as properly 
truth in the inward parts, in this respect, as saving grace. 

God says concerning Israel, Deut. xxxii. 5. “ Their spot 
is not the spot of his children.” God here speaks of him- 
self, as it were, disappointed ; the words having reference 
to some profession they had made. For why should the 
remark be made, after this manner, that spots appears 
upon them, and showed marks that they were not his chil- 
dren, if they never pretended to be his children, and never 
were accepted under any such notion to any of the privi- 
leges of his people ? 

God is pleased to represent himself in his word as if he 
trusted the profession of his visible people, and as disap- 
pointed when they did not approve themselves as his faith. 
ful, stedfast, and thorough friends. Isa. Ixiii. 8, 9, 10. 
“ For he said, Surely they are my people, children that 
will not lie. So he was their Saviour: in all their affliction 
he was afflicted. But they rebelled and vexed his Holy 
Spirit ; therefore he was turned to be their enemy.” The 
same is represented in many other places. I suppose that 
God speaks after this manner, because, in his present ex- 
ternal dealings with his visible people, he does not act in 
the capacity of the Searcher of hearts, but accommodates 
ese to their nature, and the present state end circum- 
stances of his church, and speaks to them and treats them 
after the manner of men, and deals with them in their own 
way.* But supposing the case to be even thus, there 
would be no ground for such representations, if there were 
no profession of true godliness. When God is represented 
as trusting that men will be his faithful friends, we must 
understand that he trusts to their pretences. But how 
improperly would the matter be so represented, if there 
were no pretences to trust to, no pretences of any real 
thorough friendship! However there may be a profession 
of some common affection that is morally sincere, yet there 
is no pretence of loving him more than, yea not so much 
as, his enemies.—What reason to trust that they will be 
faithful to God as their master, when the religion they pro- 
fess amounts to no more than serving two masters ? What 
reason to trust that they will be stable in their ways, when 
they do not pretend to be of a single heart, and all know 
that the double-minded persons used to be unstable in all 
their ways? Those who only profess moral sincerity or 
common grace, do not pretend. to love God above the 
world. And such grace 1s what God and man know is 
liable to pass away as the early dew, and the morning cloud. 
—If what men profess amounts to nothing beyond luke- 
warmness, it 18 not _to be expected, that they will be faith- 
ful to the death. If men do not pretend to have any oil in 
their vessels, what cause can there be to trust that their 
lamps will not go out? If they do not pretend to have any 
root in them, what cause is there for any disappointment 
when they wither away. 


“An Essay on Equity and Sovereignty,” throughout.--W, 
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When God, in the forementioned place, Isa. lxiii. repre- 
sents himself as trusting Israel’s profession, and saying, 
“ Surely they are my people, children that will not lie ;” it 
cannot be understood, as if he trusted that they were his 
people in that sense, in which the ten tribes were called 
God’s people after they had given up themselves to idola- 
try for two or three hundred years together without once 
repenting. But, surely they are my sincere saints and 
children, as they profess to be, Israelites indeed, without 
guile ; they would not do so evil a thing as to make a 
ying profession. This seems to be the plain import of the 
words. It therefore shows that the profession they made 
was of real vital godliness. 

The eight first verses of the fifty-sixth chapter of Isaiah, 
I think, afford good evidence, that such qualifications are 
requisite in order to the privileges of a visible church state, 
as I have insisted on.—In the four preceding chapters we 
have a prophecy of gospel-times, the blessed state of 
things which the Messiah should introduce. The prophecy 
of the same times is continued in the former part of this 
chapter. Here we have a prophecy of the abolishing of 
the ceremonial law, which was a wall of separation, that 
kept two sorts of persons, (viz. eunuchs and:Gentiles,) out 
from the ordinances of the church or congregation of the 
Lord, (for the words congregution and church are the same;) 
the place of whose meeting was in Gcd’s house within 
God's walls, ver. 5. and on God’s holy mountain, ver. 7. 
That in the ceremonial law which especially kept out the 
Gentiles, was the law of circumcision; and the law that 
the eunuch shall not enter into the congregation or church 
of the Lord, we have in Deut. xxiii. 1. Now here it is 
foretold, that in the days when “ God’s salvation shall be 
come, and his righteousness revealed,” by the coming of 
the Messiah, this wall of separation should be broken 
down, this ceremonial law removed out of the way; (but 
still taking care to note, that the law of the Sabbath shall 
be continued, as not being one of those ceremonial ob- 
servances which shall be abolished ;) and then it is de- 
clared, what is the great qualification which should be 
looked at in those blessed days, when these external cere- 
monial qualifications of circumcision and soundness of 
body should no more be insisted on, viz. piety of heart 
and practice, “‘ joining themselves to the Lord, loving the 
name of the Lord, to be his servants, choosing the things 
that please bim,” &e. Ver. 3, &c. “ Neither let the son 
of the stranger that hath joined himself to the Lord. speak, 
saying, The Lord hath utterly separated me from his peo- 
ple; neither let the eunuch say, Behold, I am a dry tree; 
for thus saith the Lord unto the eunuchs that keep my 
Sabbaths, and choose the things that please me, and take 
hold of my covenant, even unto them will I give in my 
house, and within my walls, a place, and a name better 

“than of sons and of daughters; I will give unto them an 
everlasting name, that shall not be cut off. Also the sons 
of the stranger that join themselves to the Lord, to serve 
him, and to love the name of the Lord, to be his servants, 
every one that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and 
taketh hold of my covenant: even them will J bring to my 
holy mountain, and make them joyful in my house of 

prayer; their burnt-offerings and their sacrifices shall be 
accepted upon mine altar: for mine house shall be called 
an house of prayer for all people. The Lord God which 
gathered the outcasts of Israel, saith, Yet will I gather 
others to him besides those that are gathered unto him.” 


SECT. V. 


The representations which Christ makes of his visible 
church, from time to time, in his discourses and parables, 
make the thing manifest which 1 have laid duwn. 


Turs is required by the representation which Christ 
makes in the latter end of Matthew vii. of the final issue 
of things with respect to the different sorts of members of 
his visible church. Those that only say, erd, Lord, and 
those who do the will of his Father which 2s in heaven ; 
those who build their house upon u rock, and those who 
build upon the sand. They are all (of both kinds) evident- 
ly such as have pretended to a high honour and regard 
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to Christ, have claimed an interest in him, and accordingly 
hoped to be finally acknowledged and received as his. 
Those visible Christians who are not true Christians cry, 
Lord, Lord; that is, are forward to profess respect and 
claim relation to him; and will be greatly disappointed 
hereafter in not being owned by him. They shall then 
come and cry, Lord, Lord. This compellation, Lord, is 
commonly given to Jesus Christ in the New Testament, 
as signifying the special relation which Christ stood in to 
his disciples, rather than his universal dominion. They 
shall then come and earnestly claim relation, as it is re- 
presented of Israel of old, in the day of their distress, and 
God’s awful judgments upon them, Hos. viii. 2. “ Israel 
shall ery unto me, My God, we know thee.” To know 
does not here intend speculative knowledge, but knowing 
as one knows his own, with a peculiar respect and interest. 
These false disciples shall not only claim an interest in 
Christ, but shall plead and bring arguments to confirm 
their claim ; “ Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name, and in thy name have cast out devils, and in thy 
name bave done many wonderful works ?” It is evidently 
the language of those that are dreadfully disappointed. 
“ Then (says Christ) I will profess unto them, I never 
knew you ; depart from me, ye that work iniquity :” q. d. 
“ Though they profess a relation to me, | will profess 
none to them ; though they plead that they know me, and 
have an interest in me, I will declare to them that I never 
owned them as any of mine; and will bid them depart 
from me as those that I will never own, nor have any thing 
to do with in such a relation as they claim.” Thus all the 
hopes they had lived in, of being hereafter received and 
owned by Christ as in the number of his friends and fa- 
vourites, are dashed in pieces.—This is further illustrated 
by what follows, in the comparison of the wise man who 
built his house on a rock; representing those professed 
disciples who build their hope of an interest in him ona 
sure foundation, whose house shall stand in the trying day : 
and the foolish man who built his house on the sand; 
representing those professed disciples or hearers of his 
word, who build their opinion and hope of an interest in 
him on a false foundation, whose house in the great time 
of trial shall have a dreadful fall, their vain hope shall 
issue in dismal disappointment and confusion. 

On the whole, it is manifest that all visible Christians 
or saints, all Christ’s professing disciples or hearers that 
profess him to be their Lord, according to the scripture 
notion of professing Christ, are such as profess a “ saving 
interest in him and relation to him, and live in the hope of 
being hereafter owned as those that are so interested and 
related.” —By those that hear Christ's sayings, in this place, 
are not meant merely auditors of the word preached; for 
there are many such who make no pretence to an interest 
in Christ, and have no such hope or opinion built on any 
foundation at all; but those who profess to hearken, be- 
lieve, and yield submission to the word of Christ. This 
is confirmed by the manner in which the matter is ex- 
pressed in Luke vi. “ Whosoever cometh to me, and 
heareth my savings, and doth them, I will show you to 
whom he is like;” 2. e. Whosoever visibly comes to me, 
and is one of my professed disciples, &c. 

This matter is confirmed by that parallel representation 
that Christ gives us in Luke xiii. 25—29. of his final dis- 
posal of the two different sorts of persons that are in the 
kingdom or church of God ; viz. those who shall be allow- 
ed in bis church or kingdom when it comes to its state of 
glorv, and those who though they have visibly been in it, 
shall be thrust out of it. It is represented of the latter, 
that they shall then come and claim relation and interest, 
and cry, “ Lord, Lord, open to us;” and “ Christ shall 
answer, and say, I know you not whence you are.” As 
much as to say, “ Why do you claim relation and ac- 
quaintance with me? You are strangers to me, I do not 
own you.” “ Then (it is said) they shall begin to say, 
We have eaten and drank in thy presence, and thou hast 
taught in onr streets.” As much as to say, “ This isa 
strange thing, that thou dost not own us! We are exceed- 
ingly surprised, that thou shouldst account us as strangers 
that have no part in thee, when we have eaten and drank 
in thy presence,” &c. And when he shall finally insist 
upon it, that he does not own them, and will have nothing 
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to do with them as his, “ then there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth ;” then they shall be filled with dismal 
disappointment, confusion, and despair, when they shall 
see Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the 
kingdom of God, with whom they expected to dwell for 
ever there, and they themselves thrust out. By this it is 
evident, that those visible members of the kingdom of God, 
that hereafter shall be cast out of it, are such as look upon 
themselves now interested in Christ and the eternal bless- 
ings of his kingdom, and make that profession. ny 
The same is manifest by the parable of the ten virgins, 
Matt. xxv. In the first verse it is said, “ The kingdom of 
heaven (i. e. the church of Christ) is likened unto ten vir- 
gins.” The two sorts of virgins evidently represent the 
two sorts of members of the visible church of Christ; the 
wise, those who are true Christians ; and the foolish, those 
who are apparent but not true Christians. The foolish 
virgins were to all appearance the children of the bride- 
chamber; such as had accepted of the invitation to the 
wedding, which represents the invitations of the gospel, 
wherein the bridegroom and bride say, Come. They herein 
had testified the same respect to the bridegroom and bride 
that the wise had. The parable naturally leads us to sup- 
pose, that they were to appearance every way of the same 
society with the wise, pretended to be the same sort of 
persons, in like manner interested in the bridegroom, and 
that they were received by the wise under such a notion. 
They made a profession of the very same kind of honour 
and regard to the bridegrooms in going forth to meet him 
with their lamps, as his friends to show him respect, and 
had the same hopes of enjoying the privileges and enter- 
tainments of the wedding: there was a difference with 
respect to oil in their vessels, but there was no difference 
with respect to their lamps. One thing intended by their 
lamps, as I suppose is agreed by all, is their profession. 
This is the same in both; and in both it is a profession of 
grace, as a lamp (from its known end and use) is a mani- 
festation or show of oil. Another thing signified by the 
blaze of their lamps seems to be the light of hope. . Their 
lamps signify in general the appearance of grace or godli- 
ness, including both the appearance of it to the view or 
judgment of others, and also to their own view, and the 
judgment they entertain of themselves. Their lamps 
shone, not only in the eyes of others, but also in their own 
eyes. This is confirmed because on hearing the midnight 
cry, they find their lumps are gone out ; which seems most 
naturally to represent, that however hypocrites may main- 
tain their hopes while they live, and while their judge is 
at a distance, yet when they come to be alarmed by the 
sound of the last trumpet, their hopes will immediately 
expire and vanish away, and very often fail them in the 
sensible approaches of death. Where is the hope of the 
hypocrite, when God takes away his soul? But till the 
midnight cry the foolish virgins seem to entertain the 
same hopes with the wise. When they first went forth 
with the wise virgins, their lamps shone in their own eyes, 
and in the eyes of others, in like manner with the lamps 
of the wise virgins.—So that by this parable it also ap- 
pears, that all visible members of the christian church, or 
kingdom of heaven, are those that profess to be gracious 
persons, as looking on themselves, and at least pretending, 
to be such. : 
And that true piety is what persons ought to look at in 
themselves as the qualification that is proper in coming 
into the visible church of Christ, and taking the privileges 
of its members, I think, is evident also from the parable 
of the marriage, which the king made for his son, Matt. 
xxil. particularly the 11th and 12th verses, “ And when 
the king came in to see the guests, he saw there a man 
which had not on a wedding-garment : and he saith unto 
him, Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having on a 
wedding-garment? and he was speechless.”—Mr. Stod- 
dard says, (Appeal, page 4, 5.) “ Here is a representation 
of the day of judgment; and such persons as come for 
salvation without a wedding-garment shall be rejected in 
that day. So that here being nothing said about the 
Lord's supper, all arguing from this scripture falls to the 
ground,” Upon which I take leave to observe, that the 
king’s coming in to see the guests, means Christ’s visiting 
his professing church at the day of judgment, I make no 
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doubt; but, that the guests coming into the king’s house 
means persons coming for salvation at the day of judg- 
ment, I am not convinced. If it may properly be repre~ 
sented, that any reprobates will come for salvation at the 
day of judgment, they will not do so before the king ap- 
pears; but Christ will appear first, and then they will 
come and cry to him for salvation—Whereas, in this pa- 
rable, the guests are represented as gathered together in 
the king’s house before the king appears, and the king as 
coming in and finding them there; where they had enter- 
ed while the day of grace lasted, while the door was kept 
open, and invitations given forth ; and not like those who 
come for salvation at the day of judgment, Luke mii. 25. 
who come “after the door is shut, and stand without 
knocking at the door.” I think it is apparent beyond all 
contradiction, that by the guests coming into the kiny’s 
house at the invitation of the servants, is intended Jews 
and Gentiles coming into the christian church, at the 
preaching of Christ’s apostles and others, making pro- 
fession of godliness, and expecting to partake of the 
eternal marriage supper. I showed before, that what is 
called the house of God in the New Testament, is his 
church. In this parable, the king first sends forth his 
servants to call them that were bidden, and they would not 
come; and they having repeatedly rejected the invitation, 
and evil-entreated the servants, the king sent forth his 
armies and burnt up their city; representing the Jews 
being first invited, and rejecting the invitations of the gos- 
pel, and persecuting Christ’s ministers, and so_provoking 
God to give up Jerusalem and the nation to destruction. 
Then the king sends forth his servants into the highways, 
to call in all sorts; upon which many flocked into the 
king’s house; hereby most plainly representing the preach- 
ing the gospel to the Gentiles, and their flocking into the 
christian church. This gathering of the Gentiles into the 
king’s house, is BEFORE the day of judgment, and the 
man without the wedding-garment among them. It fitly 
represents the resorting that should be to the christian 
church, during the day of grace, through all ages; but by 
no means signifies men’s coming for salvation after the 
day of grace is at an end, at Christ’s appearing in the 
clouds of heaven. Let this parable be compared with 
that parallel place, Luke xiv. 16—24. The company ga- 
thered to the marriage in this parable, plainly represents 
the same thing with the comparty of virgins gathered to 
the marriage in the other parable, Matt. xxv. viz. the com- 
pany of visible saints, or the company belonging to the 
visible kingdom of heaven; and therefore both parables 
are introduced alike with these words, “ The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto,” &e. As to the man’s being cast out 
of the king’s house when the king comes in to see his 
guests, it is agreeable to other representations made of false 
Christians being thrust out of God’s kingdom at the day 
of judgment; the “ servant’s not abiding in the house for 
ever, though the son abideth ever ;” God’s “ taking away 
their part out of the holy city, and blotting their names out 
of the book of life,” &c. 

Mr. Stoddard says, ‘This person that had not a wed- 
ding-garment, was areprobate; but every one that partakes 
of the Lord’s supper without grace is not a reprobate.” I 
answer, all that will be found in the king’s house without 
grace when the king comes in to see the guests, are doubtless 
reprobates. 

If it be questioned, whether by the wedding-garment be 
meant true piety, or whether hereby is not intended moral 
sincerity, let the Scripture interpret itself; which else- 
where tells us plainly what the wedding-garment is at the 
marriage of the Son of God: Rev. xix. 7, 8. “The mar- 
riage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself 
ready. And to her was granted that she should be array- 
ed in fine linen, clean and white ; for the fine linen is the 
righteousness of saints.” None, I suppose, will say, this 
righteousness that is so pure, is the common grace of luke- 
warm professors, and those that go about to serve God 
and mammon. The same wedding-garment we have an 
account of in Psal. xlv. 13, 14. “The king’s daughter is 
all glorious within, her clothing is of wrought gold: she 
shall be brought unto the king in raiment of needle-work.” 
But we need go no where else but to the parable itself; 
that alone determines the matter. The wedding-garment 
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eas of as that without which professors will be ex- 
cluded from among God’s people at the day of judgment, 
1s not moral sincerity, or common grace, but special saving 
grace. If common grace were the wedding-garment in- 
tended, not only would the king cast out those whom he 
found without a wedding-garment, but also many witha 
wedding-garment: for all such as shall be found then 
with no better garment than moral sincerity, will be bound 
hand and foot, and cast into outer darkness ; such a wed- 
ding-garment as this will not save them. So that true 
piety, unfeigned faith, or the righteousness of Christ which 
is upon every one that believeth, is doubtless the wed- 
ding-garment intended. But if a person has good and 
ake ground to proceed on in coming into the king’s 
ouse, that knows he is without this wedding-garment, why 
should the king upbraid him, saying, “ How camest thou 
in hither, not having a wedding-garment?”’ And why 
should he be speechless, when asked such a question? 
Would he not have had a good answer to make? viz. 
“Thou thyself hast given me leave to come in hither, 
without a wedding-garment.” Or this, “ Thy own word is 
my warrant; which invited such as had only common 
grace, or moral sincerity, to come in.” 
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What took place, in fact, in the manner and circumstances 
of the admission of members into the primitive christian 
church, and the profession they made in order to their ad- 
mission, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, will fur- 
ther confirm the point. 


WE have an account, concerning these, of their being 
first awakened by the preaching of the apostles and other 
ministers, and earnestly inquiring what they should do to 
te saved, and of their being directed to repent and beliere 
on the Lord Jesus, as the way to have their sins blotted 
out, and to be saved; and then, upon their professing that 
they did believe, of their being baptized and admitted 
into the christian church. Now can any reasonably ima- 
gine, that these primitive converts, when they made that 
profession in order to their admission, had any such dis- 
tinction in view as that which some now make, of two 
sorts of real Christianity, two sorts of sincere faith and re- 
pentance, one with a moral and another with a gracious 
sincerity ? Or that the apostles, who disciplined them and 
baptized them, had instructed them in any such distinc- 
tion? The history informs us of their teaching them but 
one faith and repentance; Believing in Christ that they 
might be suved, and repentance for the remission of sins ; 
and it would be unreasonable to suppose, that a thought of 
any lower or other kind entered into the heads of these con- 
verts, when immediately upon their receiving such instruc- 
tions they professed faith and repentance ; or that those 
who admitted them understood them as meaning any other 
but what they professed. 

Let us particularly consider what we are informed con- 
cerning those multitudes, whose admission we have an 
account of in Actsii. We are told concerning the three 
thousand first converts, that they were greatly awakened 
by the preaching of the apostles, pricked in their hearts, 
made sensible of their guilt and misery; “ and said to 
Peter, and the rest of the apostles, Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” 7. e. What shali we do to be saved, 
and that our sins may be remitted? Upon which they di- 
rected them what they should do, viz. “ Repent, and be 
baptized, in the name of the Lord Jesus, for the remission 
of sins.” They are here directed into the way of salvation, 
viz. faith and repentance, with a proper gas of 
these.— Then, we are told, that they which gladly received 
the word were baptized; that is, They which appeared 
gladly to receive the word, or manifested and professed a 

-cordial and cheerful compliance with the calls of the word, 
with the directions which the apostles had given them. 
The manifestation was doubtless by some profession, and 
the profession was of that repentance for the remission of 
sins, and that faith in Christ, which the apostles had di- 
rected them to, in answer to their inquiry, what they should 
dv to be saved? I can see no ground to suppose they 
26 2 
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thought of any lower or other kind. And it is evident vy 
what follows, that these converts now looked upon it that 
they had complied with these directions, and so were at 
peace with God. ‘Their business now is to rejoice and 
praise God from day to day ; “ They continued stedfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship—continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house, they did eat their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart, praising God.” The account of them 
now is not as of persons under awakenings, weary and 
heavy-laden sinners, under an awful sense of guilt and 
wrath, pricked in their hearts, as before ; but of persons 
whose sorrow was turned into joy, looking on themselves 
as now in a good estate. And in the last verse it is said, 
“The Lord added to the church daily such as should 
be saved ;” in the original it is rovs cwCopevas, the saved ; 
oc c@fouevoe WaS a common appellation given to all visible 
Christians, or to all members of the visible christian church. 
It is as much as to say, the converted, or the regenerate. 
Being converted is in Scripture called being saved, because 
it is so in effect; they were “ passed from death to life,” 
John v. 24. Tit. i. 4. “ According to his mercy he savED 
us, by the washing of REGENERATION, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.” 2 Tim. i. 9. “Who hath savep 
us, and called us with an holy calling.” Not that all who 
were added to the visible church were indeed regenerated, 
but they were so in profession and repute, and therefore 
were so in name. 1 Cor. i. 18. “ The preaching of the 
cross is to them that perish, foolishness ; but unto us [i. e. 
us Christians] which are savED [rows cwfouevois| it is the 
power of God.” So those that from time to time were 
added to the primitive church, were all called o cwtopevor, 
the saved. Before, while under awakenings, they used to 
inquire of their teachers, what they should do to be saved ; 
and the directions that used to be given them, were to 7¢- 
pent and believe in Christ ; and before they were admitted 
into the church, they professed that they did so; and 
thenceforward, having visibly complied with the terms pro- 
posed, they were called THE saveD; it being supposed, 
that they now had obtained what they inquired after when 
they asked what they should do to be saved. Accordingly 
we find that Christ’s ministers treated them no more as 
miserable perishing sinners, but as true converts ; not set- 
ting before them their sin and misery to awaken them, and 
to convince them of the necessity of a Saviour, exhorting 
them to fly from the wrath to come, and seek conversion 
to God; but exhorting them to hold fust the profession of 
their faith, to continue in the grace of God, and persevere 
in holiness; endeavouring by all means to confirm and 
strengthen them in grace. Thus when a great number be- 
lieved and turned to the Lord at Antioch, Barnabas was 
sent to them; ‘“ who, when he came, and had seen the 
grace of God, was glad, and exhorted them all, that with 
purpose of heart they should cleave to the Lord.” Acts 
x1. 23. See also Acts xiii. 43. and xiv. 22. and xv>32, 41. 
and xx. 32. And when the apostles heard of the conversion 
of the Gentiles to the christian faith, visible by their pro- 
fession when they joined themselves to the christian church, 
they supposed and believed that God had given them 
saving repentance, and a heart-purifying faith. Acts xi. 
18. “ When they heard these things, they held their peace, 
and glorified God, saying, Then hath God also granted 
unto the Gentiles nrpENTANCE unto Trre.” Chap. xv. 
9. “ And put no difference between us and them, purifying 
their hearts by rarrH.” : 

If any should here object, that when such multitudes 
were converted from Judaism and heathenism, and re- 
ceived into the christian church in so short a season, it was 
impossible there should be time for each one to say so 
much in his public profession, as to be any credible exhi- 
bition of true godliness to the church: I answer, This ob- 
jection will soon vanish, if we. particularly consider how 
the case was with those primitive converts, and how they 
were dealt with by their teachers. It was clues the 
manner of the first preachers of the gospel, when their 
hearers were awakened and brought in good earnest to in- 
quire what they should do to be saved, then particularly to 
instruct them in the way of salvation, and explain to them 
what qualifications must be in them, or what they must do 
in order to their being saved, agreeable to Christ’s diree 
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tion, Mark xvi. 15,16. This we find was the method they 
took with the three thousand, in the second chapter of Acts, 
ver. 37--40. And it seems, they were particular and full 
in it: they said much more to them than the words re- 
corded. It is said, ver. 40. “ With many other words did 
Peter testify and exhort.” And this we find to be the 
course Paul and Silas took with the jailor, chap. Xvi. 
Who also gave more large and full instructions than are 
rehearsed in the history. And when they had thus in- 
structed them, they doubtless saw to it, either by them- 
selves or some others who assisted them, that their instruc- 
tions were understood by them, before they proceeded to 
baptize them. For I suppose, none with whom I have to 
do in this controversy, will maintain, from the apostles’ ex- 
ample, that we ought not to insist on a good degree of 
doctrinal knowledge in the way and terms of salvation, as 
requisite to the admission of members into the church. 
And after they were satisfied that they well understood 
these things, it took up no great time to make a profession 
of them, or to declare that they did, or found in themselves, 
those things they had been told of as necessary to their 
salvation. After they had been well informed what saving 
faith and repentance were, it took up no more time to pro- 
fess that faith and repentance, than any other—In this 
case not only the converts’ words, but the words of the 
preacher, which they consented to, and in effect made their 
own, are to be taken into their profession. For persons 
that are known to be of an honest character, and manifestly 
qualified with good doctrinal knowledge of the nature of 
true godliness, in the more essential things which belong 
to it, solemnly to profess they have or do those things, is 
to make as credible a profession of godliness as I insist 
upon. And we may also well suppose, that more words 
were uttered by the professors, and with other circum- 
stances to render them credible, than are recorded in that 
very brief history, which we have of the primitive church 
in the Acts of the Apostles ; and also we may yet suppose 
one thing further, wz. that in that extraordinary state of 
things so particular a profession was not requisite in order 
to the church’s satisfaction, either of doctrines assented to, 
or of the consent and disposition of the heart, as may be 
expedient in a more ordinary state of things; for various 
reasons that might be given, would it not too much 
lengthen out this discourse. 

One thing which makes it very evident, that the inspired 
ministers of the primitive christian church looked upon 
saving faith as the proper matter of the profession requisite 
in order to admission into the church, is the story of Phili 
and the eunuch, in Acts viii. For when the Cum 
desires to be baptized, Philip makes answer, ver. 37. “ If 
thou believest with all thine heart, thou mayst.” Which 
words certainly imply, that believing with all his heart was 
requisite in order to his coming to this ordinance properly 
and in a due manner. I cannot conceive what should 
move Philip to utter these words, or what he should aim 
at in them, if at the same time he supposed, that the 
eunuch had no need to look at any such qualification in 
himself, or at all to inquire whether he had such a faith, in 
order to determine whether he might present himself as the 
subject of baptism. 

It is said by some, that Philip intended nothing more 
by believing with all his heart, than that he believed that 
doctrine, that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, with a 
moral sincerity of persuasion. But here again I desire, 
that the Scripture may be allowed to be its own interpreter. 
The Scripture very much abounds with such phrases as 
this, with all the heart, or with the whole heart, in speaking 
of religious matters. And the manifest intent of them is 
to signify a gracious simplicity and godly sincerity. Thus, 
1 Sam. xii. 20. “ Turn not aside from following the Lord, 
but serve the Lord with all your heart.” So ver. 24. 
“ Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth, with all 
your heart.” 1 Kings viii. 23. “ Who keepest covenant 
and mercy with thy servants, that walk before thee with 
all their heart.” Chap. xiv. 8. “ My servant David, who 
kept my commandments, and who followed me with all 
his heart.” 2 Kings x. 31. “ But Jehu took no heed to 
walk in the law of the Lord God of Israel with all his 
heart.” 2 Chron. xxii. 9. “ Jehoshaphat songht the Lord 
with all his heart.” Chap. xxxi. 20, 21. “ Hezekiah 
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wrought that which was good and right and truth before 
the Lord his God; and in every work that he began in the 
service of the house of God, and in the law, and in the 
commandments, to seek his God, he did it with all his 
heart.” Ps. ix. 1.“ I will praise thee, O Lord, with my 
whole heart.” Ps. Ixxxvi. 12. “ I will praise thee, O Lord 
my God, with all my heart, and will glorify thy name.” 
Ps. cxi. 1. “ I will praise thee, O Lord, with my whole 
heart, in the assembly of the upright.” And cxix. 2. 
“< Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, and that seek 
him with the whole heart.” Ver. 10. “ With my whole 
heart have I sought thee.” Ver. 34. “ Give me under- 
standing, and I shall keep thy law, yea, I shall observe it 
with my whole heart.” _ Ver. 69. “ The proud have forged 
a lie against me, but I will keep thy precepts with my 
whole heart.” Jer. xxiv. 7. “ And I will give them an 
heart to know me—for they shall return unto me with 
their whole heart.” Joel ii. 12, 13. “ Turn ye even unto me 
with all your heart—and rend your heart, and not your gar- 
ments.” And we have the like phrases in innumerable 
other places. And I mp that not so much as one 
place can be produced, wherein there is the least evidence 
or appearance of their being used to signify any thing but 
a gracious sincerity. And indeed it must be a very im~ 
proper use of language, to a hee of those as performing 
acts of religion with all their hearts, whose heart the Scrip- 
tures abundantly represent as under the reigning power of 
sin and unbelief—and as those that do not give God their 
hearts, but give them to other things—as those who go 
about to serve two masfers, and who draw near to God with 
their lips, but have at the same time their hearts fur from 
him, ranning more after other things ; and who have not a 
single eye, nor single heart. The word believe, in the New 
Testament, answers to the word frust in the Old; and 
therefore the phrase used by Philip, of believing with all 
the heart, is parallel to that in Prov. ii. “ Trust in the 
Lord with all thine heart.” And believing with the heart 
is a phrase used in the New Testament, to signify saving 
faith—Rom. x. 9, 10. “If thou shalt believe in thine 
heart, that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved ; for with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness.” The same is signified by obeying the form of 
doctrine from the heart, Rom. vi. 17, 18. “ But God be 
thanked, that ye were the servants of sin, but ye have 
obeved from the heart that form of doctrine which was 
delivered you; being then made free from sin, ye became 
the servants of righteousness.” Here it is manifest, that 
saving faith is intended by obeying the form of doctrine 
from the heart. And the same is signified as if it had 
been said, “ ye have believed with the heart” the form of 
doctrine. But Philp uses a yet stronger expression, he 
does not only say, if thou believest with the heart, or from 
the heart, but with att thine heart. Besides, for any to 
Suppose, that those same persons which the Scriptures 
represent in some places as under the power of an evil 
heart of unbelief—as double-minded with regard to their 
faith, (James i. 6, 7, 8.) who, though they believe for a 
while, have their hearts like a rock, in which faith has no 
root, (Luke viii.)\—and yet that this same sort of persons 
are in other scriptures spoken of as believing with all their 
heart ; I say, for any to suppose this, would be to make 
the voice of God’s word not very harmonious and con- 
sonant to itself—And one thing more I would observe on 
this head, there is good reason to suppose, that Philip, 
while he sat in the chariot with the eunuch, and (as we 
are told) preached unto him Jesus, had showed to him the 
way of salvation—had opened to him the way of getting 
an interest in Christ, or obtaining salvation by him, viz. 
believing m him, agreeable to Christ’s own direction, Mark 
xvi. 15, 16. and agreeable to what we find to be the 
manner of the first preachers of the gospel. And there- 
fore, when after this discourse he puts it to the eunuch, 
whether he believed with all his heart ; it is natural to sup- 
pose, that he meant whether he found his heart acquiescing , 
i the gospel-way of salvation, or whether he sincerely 
exercised that belief in Christ which he had been incul- 
cating ; and it would be natural for the eunuch so to un- 
derstand him. 

Here if it be objected, that the eunuch’s answer and 
the profession he hereupon made, (wherein he speaks 
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nothing of his heart, but barely says,) I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, shows that he understood no more 
by the inquiry, than whether he gave his assent to that 
doctrine: to this I answer; we must take this confession 
of the eunuch together with Philip’s words, to which they 
were a reply, and expound the one by the other. Nor is 
there any reason but to understand it in the same sense in 
which we find the words of the like confession elsewhere 
in the New Testament, and as the words of such a con- 
fession were wont to be used in those days ; as particularly 
the words of Peter’s confession, Matt. xvi. 16. “ And 
Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Which was a profession of saving 
faith, as appears by what Christ says upon it. And we 
read, 1 Cor. xii. 3. “ No man can say, that Jesus is the 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” Not but that a man 
might make a profession in these words without the Holy 
Ghost, but he could not do it heartily, or wirH aLL nis 
HEART. So 1 John iv. 15. “ Whosoever shall confess that 
Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in 
God.” 7. e. Whoever makes this christian confession (this 
profession which all Christians were wont to make) 
cordially, or with his whole heart, God dwells in him, &c. 
But it was ¢hus that the eunuch was put upon making this 
confession. 


SECT. VII. 


The epistles of the apostles to the churches, prove what has 
been asserted. 


Ir is apparent by the epistles of the apostles to the 
primitive christian churches, their manner of addressing and 
treating them throughout all those epistles, and what they 
say to them and of them, that all those churches were 
constituted of members so qualfied as has been represented, 
having such a visibility of godliness as has been insisted 
on. ‘Those who were reputed to be real saints, were taken 
into the church under a notion of their being truly pious 
persons, made that profe:sion, and had this hope of them- 
selves; and that natural and. graceless men were not ad- 
mitted designedly, but unawares, and beside the aim of 
the primitive churches and ministers ; and that such as re- 
mained in good standing, and free from an offensive be- 
haviour, continued to have the reputation and esteem of real 
saints, with the apostles, and one with another. 

There were numbers indeed in these churches, who after 
their admission fell into an offensive behaviour; of some 
of whom the apostles in their epistles speak doubtfully ; 
others that had behaved themselves very scandalously, they 
speak of in language that seems to suppose them to be 
wicked men.—The apostle Paul, in his epistles to the 
Corinthians, oftentimes speaks of some among them that 
had embraced heretical opinions, and had behaved them- 
selves in a very disorderly and schismatical manner, whom 
he represents as exposed to censure, and to whom he 
threatens excommunication. On occasion of so many of- 
fences of this kind appearing among them that for a while 
had been thought mel of, he puts them all upon examining 
themselves, whether they were indeed in the faith, and 
whether Christ was truly in them, as they and others had 
supposed, 2 Cor. xilii—And the same epese speaks of 
great numbers among the Galatians, who had made a high 
profession, and were such as he had thought well of when 
they were first admitted into the church, but since had 
given him cause to doubt of their state, by giving heed to 
seducers, that denied the great gospel-doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone : yet notwithstanding, the apostle speaks 
of them in such language as shows surprise and disap- 
pointment, and implies that he had looked upon them as 
true Christians, and hoped that his labours among them 
had had a saving effect upon them. Gal. i. 6. “ 1 marvel 
that ye are so soon removed from him that called you into 
the grace of Christ, unto another gospel.” Chap. iv. 11. 
“TJ am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labour 
in vain.” And ver. 20. “ I desire to be. present with you 
now, and change my voice ; for I stand in doubt of you.” 
As much as to say, “ I have heretofore addressed you with 
the voice of love and charity, as supposing you the dear 
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children of God; but now I begin to think of speaking to 
you in other language.” In the same chapter, to show 
them what little reason he had to expect that they would 
come to this, he puts them in mind of the great profession 
they had made, and the extraordinary appearances there 
had formerly been in them of fervent piety.—Ver. 15. 
“ Where is the blessedness you spake of? For I bear you 
record, that if it had been possible, you would have pluck- 
ed out your own eyes, and have given them unto me.” 
The apostle James, in his epistle, speaks of scandalous 
persons among the twelve tribes that were scattered abroad ; 
some that were men of unbridled tongues ; some that seem 
to have been a kind of antinomians in their principles, 
and of a very bitter and violent spirit, that reproached, 
condemned, and cused their brethren, and raised wars and 


Sightings among professing Christians, and were also very 


unclean in their practice, adulterers and adulteresses, chap. 
iv. 4. And in the fifth chapter of his epistle, he seems to 
speak to the unbelieving Jews, who persecuted the Chris- 
tians, ver. 6.—And the apostles also often speak of some 
who had once been admitted into the church, crept in un- 
awares, but who apostatized from Christianity, and finaily 
proved notoriously wicked men. But otherwise, and as 
to such members of the visible church as continued in the 
same good standing and visibility of Christianity, wherein 
they were admitted, it is evident by the epistles of the 
apostles, they were all in the eye of a christian judgment 
truly pious or gracious persons. And here [| desire the 
following things may be particularly observed. 

The apostles continually, in their epistles, speak to them 
and of them, as supposing and judging them to be gra- 
cious persons. Thus the apostle Paul, in his epistle to the 
Romans, chap. i. 7. speaks of the members of that church 
as beloved of God. In chap. vi. 17, 18, &c. he “ thanks 
God, that they had obeyed from the heart that form of 
doctrine which had been delivered them,—were made free 
from sin, and become the servants of righteousness,” &c. 
The apostle in giving thanks to God for this, must not only 
have a kind of negative charity for them, as not knowing 
but that they were gracious persons, and so charitably 
hoping (as we say) that it was so; but he seems to have 
formed a positive judgment that they were such. His 
thanksgiving must at least be founded on rational proba- 
bility ; since it would be but a mocking of God, to give 
him thanks for bestowing a merey which at the same time 
he did not see reason positively to believe was bestowed. 
In chap. vii. 4—6. the apostle speaks of them as those 
that once were in the flesh, and were under the law, but now 
delivered fiom the law, and dead to it. In chap. vill. 15, 
and following verses, he tells them, they had received 
the Spirit of adoption, and speaks of them as having the 
witness of the Spirit that they were the children of God, 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ. And the whole 
of his discourse, to the end of the chapter, implies, that 
he esteemed them truly gracious persons. In-chap. ix. 
23, 24. he speaks of the christian Romans, together with 
all other Christians, both Jews and Gentiles, as vessels of 
mercy. In chap. xiv. 6, 7, 8. speaking of the difference 
that then was among professing Christians, in point of re- 
gard to the ceremonial institutions of the law, he speaks 
of both parties as acting from a gracious principle, and as 
those that lived to the Lord, and should die unto the 
Lord ; “ He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord, &c. For none of us liveth to himself, and no man 
[2. e. none of us] dieth to himself. For whether we live, we 
live unto the Lord, or whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord : whether we live therefore or die, we are the Lord’s.” 
In chap. xv. 14. he says, “ I myself also am persuaded of 
you, my brethren, that ye are full of goodness.” His being 
thus persuaded implies a positive judgment of charity. 

And the same apostle in his first epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, directs it “‘ to the church at Corinth, that are 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, with all that 
in every place call on the name of the Lord Jesus ;” 7. e. 
to all visible Christians through the world, or all the 
members of Christ’s visible church every where. And 
continuing his speech, chap. i. 8. he speaks of them as 
those “ that God would confirm to the end, that they may 
be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ:” plain- 
ly speaking of them all as persons, in christian esteem, 
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savingly converted. In the next verse, he speaks of the 
fuithfulness of God as engaged thus to preserve them to 
‘salvation, having called them to the fellowship of his Son. 
And in the 30th verse, he speaks of them as having a 
saving interest in Christ ; “ Of him are ye in Christ Jesus; 
who of God is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption.” In chap. ili. 21—23. he 
says to the members of the church of Corinth, “ All things 
are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come; all are yours, and ye are Christ’s.” In chap. iv. 
15. he tells them, he had begotten them through the gospel. 
In chap. vi. 1—3. he speaks of them as “those who shall 
judge the world, and shall judge angels.” And in verse 
11. he says to them, “ Ye are washed, ye are sanctified, ye 
are justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of God.” And in chap. xv. 49, to the end, he speaks 
of them as having an interest, with him and other Chris- 
tians, in the happiness and glory of the resurrection of the 
just. And in his second epistle, chap. 1. 7. he says to 
them, “ Our hope of you is stedfast; knowing that as you 
are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be also of the 
consolation.” This stedfast hope implies a positive judg- 
ment. We must here understand the apostle to speak of 
such members of the church of Corinth, as had not visibly 
backslidden. Again, in the 14th and 15th verses, he speaks 
of a confidence which he had, that they should be his re- 
joicing in the day of the Lord Jesus. In all reason we 
must conclude, there was a visibility of grace, carrying 
with it an apparent probability in the eyes of the apostle, 
which was the ground of this his cenfidence. Such an ap- 
parent probability, and his confidenceas built upon it, are both 
expressed in chap. iii. 3, 4. “ Ye are manifestly declared 
to be the epistle of Christ, ministered by us; written not 
with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not in 
tables of stone, but in the fleshy tables of the heart; and 
such trust have we through Christ to God-ward.” And in 
ver. 18. the apostle speaks of them, with himself and other 
Christians, as all with open face beholding, as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lord, and being chunged into the same 
image, fiom glory to glory. 

And in the epistle to the churches of Galatia. chap. iv. 
26. the apostle speaks of visible Christians, as visibly be- 
longing to heaven, the Jerusalem which is above. ‘And, 
ver. 28, 29. represents them to be the children of the pro- 
mise, as Isaac was; and born afler the Spirit. In the 6th 
verse of the same chapter, he says to the christian Gala- 
tians, “ Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spi- 
rit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 
And chap. vi. 1. he speaks of those of them that had not 
fallen into scandal, as spiritual persons. 

In his epistle to that great church at Ephesus, he 
blesses God on behalf of its members, as being, together 
with himself and all the faithful in Christ Jesus, “ Chosen 
in him before the foundation of the world, to be holy and 
without blame before him in love, being predestinated to 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself, ac- 
cording to the good pleasure of his will, to the praise of 
the glory of his grace, wherein God had made them ac- 
cepted in the beloved: in whom they had redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins.” In chap. i. 
13, 14. he thus writes to them, “ In whom ye also trusted 
—In whom after ye believed, ye were sealed with that 
Holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our inherit- 
ance, until the redemption of the purchased possession.” 
And in chap. ii. at the beginning ; “ You hath he quicken- 
ed, who were dead in trespasses and sins.” With much 
more, showing that they were, in a charitable esteem, 
regenerated persons, and heirs of salvation. 

So in the epistle to the church at Philippi, the apos- 
tle tells them, that he “thanks God upon every remem- 
brance of them, for their fellowship in the gospel ; being 
confident of this very thing, that he which had beeun a 
good work in them, would perform it until the day of 
Christ: even (says he) as it is meet for me to think this 
of you all.” Ifit was meet for him to think this of them, 
and to be confident of it, he had at least some appearing 
rational probability to found his judgment and confidence 
upon ; ior surely it is not meet for reasonable creatures to 
think at random, and be confident without reason. In 
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' ver. 25, 26. he speaks of his “confidence that he should 


come to them for their furtherance and joy of faith, that their 
rejoicing might be more abundant in Christ Jesus.” 
Which words certainly suppose that they were persons 
who had already received Christ, and comfort in him ; had 
already obtained faith and joy in Christ, and only needed 
to have it increased. ; 

In the epistle to the members of the church at Colosse, 
the apostle saluting them in the beginning of the epistle, 
“gives thanks for their faith in Christ Jesus, and love to 
all saints, and the hope laid up for them in heaven ;” and 
speaks of “the gospel bringing forth fruit in them, since 
the day they knew the grace of God in truth ;” 7. e. since 
the day of their saving conversion. In chap. i. 8. he 
speaks of “ their love in the Spirit ;” and ver. 12—14. as 
“made meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light; as being delivered from the power of darkness, 
and translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son; as 
having redemption through Christ’s blood, and the for- 
giveness of sins.” JInchap. il. at the beginning, he speaks 
of them as “risen with Christ; as being dead; [?. e. to the 
law, to sin, and the world ;] as having their life hid with 
Christ in God ;” and being such as, “ when Christ their 
life should appear, should appear with him in glory.” In 
ver. 7. he speaks of them as “having once walked and 
lived in lusts, but as having now put off the old man with 
his deeds, and put on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge, after the image of him that created him.” 

In the first epistle to the members of the church at 
Thessalonica, in words annexed to his salutation, chap. i. 
he declares what kind of visibility there was of their election 
of God, in the appearance there had been of true and 
Saving conversion, and their consequent holy life, ver. 3—- 
7. And in the beginning of the second epistle, he speaks 
of their faith and love greatly increasing ; and in ver. 7. 
expresses his confidence of meeting them in eternal rest, when 
the Lord Jesus Christ should be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels. And in chap. ii. 13. he gives thanks to God, 
that from the beginning he had chosen them to salvation. 

In _ the epistle to the christian Hebrews, though the 
apostle speaks of some that once belonged to their churches, 
but had apostatized and proved themselves hypocrites ; 
yet concerning the rest that remained in good standing, he 
says, chap. vi. 9. “I am persuaded better things of you, 
and things that accompany salvation.” Where we may 
again note, his being thus perswaded evidently implies a 
positive judgment. And in chap. xii. 22, &c. he speaks 
of them as visibly belonging to the glorious society of 
heaven. And in chap. xii. 5, 6. he speaks of them as 
those who may boldly say, The Lord is my helper. 

The apostle James, writing to the Christians of the 
twelve tribes which were scattered abroad, speaks of them 
as regenerated persons, meaning, as I observed before, 
those which were in good standing. Chap. i.18. “ Of his 
own will begat he us by the word of truth, that we should 
be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures.” The apostle 
Peter writing to the Jewish Christians, scattered through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
(large countries, and therefore they must in the whole be 
Supposed to be a great multitude of people,) to all these, 
gives the title of e/ect, according to the oreknowledge of 
God the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit unto 
obedience, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ. 
And in the verses next following, speaks of them as rege- 
nerated, “ or begotten again to a lively hope, to an inherit- 
ance incorruptible,” &c. And as “kept by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation.” And says to them in 
ver. 8, 9. “ Whom (namely, Christ ) having not seen, ye 
love ; in whom though now ye see him not, yet believing, 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory ; receiv 
ing the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls.” 
And in ver. 18, to the end, the apostle speaks of them ag 
“redeemed from their vain conversation, by the precious 
blood of Christ—And as having purified their souls in 
obeying the truth through the Spirit.—Being born again of 
incorruptible seed,” &c. And in the former part of chap. 
ii. he speaks of them as “ living stones, coming to Christ 
and on him built up a spiritual house, an holy priest 
hood, to offer Ne Spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ— And as those that believe, to whom 
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Christ is precious.——As a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people, called out of 
darkness into marvellous light.” The church at Babylon, 
occasionally mentioned in chap. v. 13. is said to be elected 
together with them. And in his second epistle (which ap- 
pears by chap. iii. 1. to be written-to the same persons) 
the inscription is, To them which have obtained like precious 
faith with us, 7. €. with the apostles and servants of Christ. 
Aud in the third chapter, he tells them, both his epistles 
were designed to stir up their PURE minds. 

In the first epistle of John, written (for ought appears) 
to professing Christians in general, chap. ii. 12, c the 
apostle tells them, “ He writes to them because their sins 
were forgiven; because they had known him that was from 
the beginning.—Because they had overcome the wicked 
one,” &c. In ver. 20,21. he tells them, they bave an unc- 
tion from the Holy One, and know all things ; and that he 


did not write to them because they had not known the 
truth, but because they had known it, &c. And in ver. | 


27. he says, “ The anointing which ye have received of him, 
abideth m you, and ye need not that any man should 
teach you; but as the same anointing teacheth you of all 
things, and is true, and is no lie; and even as it hath 
taught you, ye shall abide in him.” And in the begin- 
ning of chap. iii. he addresses them as those “ who were the 
sons of Cos, who when he should appear should be like 
him, because they should see him as ie is.” In chap. iv. 
4. he says, “ Ye are of God, little children, and have over- 
come,” &c. 

The apostle Jude, in his general epistle, speaks much of 
apostates and their wickedness; but to other professing 
Christians, that had not fallen away, he says, ver. 20, 21. 
«“ But ye, beloved, building up yourselves on your most 
holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, keep yourselves in 
the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life:” plainly supposing, that they 
had professed faith with love to God our Saviour, and 
were by the apostle considered as his friends and lovers. 
Many other passages to the like purpose might be 
observed in the epistles, but these may sufhee. 

Now how unaccountable would these things be, if the 
members of the primitive christian churches were not ad- 
mitted into them under any such notion as their being 
really godly persons and heirs of eternal life, nor with any 
respect to such a character appearing on them ; and that 
they themselves joined to these churches without any such 
pretence, as having no such opinion of themselves ! : 

But it is particularly evident that they had such an opi- 
nion of themselves, as well as the apostles of them, by 
many things the apostles say in their epistles. Thus, in 
Rom. viii. 15, 16. the apostle speaks of them as “ having 
received the Spirit of adoption, the Spirit of God bearing 
witness with their spirits, that they were the children of 
God.”—And chap. v. 2. of “ their rejoicing in hope of the glory 
of God.”—In 1 Cor. i. 7. he speaks of them as “ waiting for 
the coming of the Lord Jesus.” In chap. xv. 17. the 
apostle says to the members of the church at Corinth, “ If 
Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your 
sins :” plainly supposing, that they hoped their sins were 
forgiven.—In Philip. i. 25, 26. the apostle speaks of his 
coming to Philippi, to “ increase their joy of faith, and 
that their rejoicing in Christ might be more abundant :” 
implying, (as was observed before,) that they had received 
comfort already, in some degree, as supposing themselves 
to have a saving interest in Christ.—In 1 Thess. i. 10. he 
speaks of the members of the church at Thessalonica as 
“ waiting for Christ from heaven, as one who had deliver- 
ed them from the wrath to come.”—In Heb. vi. 9, 10. he 
speaks of the christian Hebrews as having that “ hope 
which was an anchor of their souls.’—The apostle Peter, 
1 Epist. i. 3—9. speaks of the visible Christians he wrote 
to, as being “ begotten to a lively hope, of an inheritance 
incorruptible, &c.—Wherein they greatly rejoiced,” &c.— 
And even the members of the church of Laodicea, the very 
worst of all the seven churches of Asia, yet looked upon 
themselves as truly gracious persons, and made that pro- 
fession ; they “ said ¢hey were rich, and increased in goods, 
and knew not that they were wretched and miserable,’ 
&c. Rev. iii. 17. a 

It is also evident, that the members of these primitive 
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churches had this judgment one of another, and of the 
members of the visible church of Christ in general. In 1 
Thess. iv. 13, &c. the apostle exhorts the christian Thessa- 
lonians, in mourning for their deceased friends who were 
visible Christians, no¢ to sorrow as the hopeless heathen 
were wont to do for their departed friends ; upon this con- 
sideration, that they had reason to expect to meet them 
again in g/orious circumstances at the day of judgment, 
never to part more. The ground of comfort concerning 
their dead friends, is evidently something more than such 
a hope as we ought to have of all that profess christian doc- 
trines, and are not scandalous in life, whom we must for- 
bear to censure, because we do not know but they are true 
saints.—The members of the church of Sardis, next to 
Laodicea, the worst of the seven churches of Asia, yet had 
a name that they lived ; though Christ, who speaks to these 
seven churches from heaven, in the character of the Searcher 
of hearts, (see Rev. 11.23.) explicitly tells them, that they were 
dead ; perhapsall inadead frame, and the most ina dead state. 

These things evidently show, how all the christian 
churches through the world were constituted in those days ; 
and what sort of holiness or sainéship it was, that all visible 
Christians in good standing had a visibility and profession 
of, in that apostolic age; and also what sort of visibility of 
this they had, viz. not only that which gave them right to 
a kind of negative charity, or freedom from censure, but 
that which might justly induce a posiftve judgment in their 
favour. The churches to whom these epistles were writ- 
ten, were all the principal churches in the world ; some of 
them very large, as the churches at Corinth and Ephesus. 
Some of the epistles were directed to all the churches 
through large countries where the gospel had great success, 
as the epistle to the Galatians. The epistle to the He- 
brews was written to all the Jewish Christians in the land 
of Canaan, in distinction from the Jews that lived in other 
countries, who were called Hellenists or Grecians, because 
they generally spake the Greek tongue. The epistles of 
Peter were written to all the christian Jews through many 
countries, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithy- 
nia; containing great numbers of Jews, beyond any other 
Gentile countries. The epistle of James was directed to 
all christian Jews, scattered abroad through the whole 
world. ‘The epistles of John and Jude, for ought appears 
in those epistles, were directed to all visible Christians 
through the whole world. And the apostle Paul directs 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, not only to the mem- 
bers of that church, but to all professing Christians on 
the face of the earth : 1 Cor. i. 2. and chap. xiv. 33. calling 
them all churches of the saints. And by what Christ says 
to the churches of Sardis and Laodicea in the Apocalypse, 
of whom more evil is said than of any christian churches 
spoken of in the New Testament, it appears that even the 
members of those churches looked on themselves as in a 
state of salvation, and had such a name with others. 

Here possibly some may object, and say, It will not 
follow from the apostles speaking to and of the members 
of the primitive church after the manner which has been 
observed, as though they supposed them to be gracious 
persons, that therefore a profession and appearance of this 
was looked upon in those days as a requisite qualification 
for admission into the visible church; because another 
reason may be given for it, vez. Such was the extraordinary 
state of things at that day, that the gveater part of those 
converted from heathenism and Judaism to Christianity, 
were hopefully gracious persons, by reason of its being a day 
of such large communications of divine grace, and such 
greatand unavoidable sufferings of professors, &c.—And the 
apostles knowing those facts, might properly speak to and 
of the churches, as if they were societies of truly gracious 
persons, because there was just ground on such accounts, 
to think the greater part of them to be so; although no 

rofession or visibility of this was requisite in their mem- 
tea by the constitution of those churches, and the door ot 
admission was as open for others as for such. 

But this cannot be a satisfactory nor a true account ot 
the matter, if we consider the following things. 

(1.) The apostles in the very superseriptton or direction 
of their letters to these churches, and in their salutation at 
the beginning of their epistles, speak of them as gracious 
persons. For instance, the apostle Peter, in the direction 
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of his first letter to all professing Jewish Christians 
through many countries, says thus, “To the strangers 
scattered through Pontus, &c. elect, according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father, through sanctification of the 
Spirit unto obedience, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ.” And in his directing his second epistle to the 
same persons, he says, “ Simon Peter, a servant and an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, to them that have obtained like 

recious faith with us,” &c. And the apostle Paul directs 
le epistle to the Romans thus, “ To them that be at 
Rome, beloved of God.” So he directs his first epistle 
to the Corinthians thus, “ Unto the church of God which 
is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus.” 
In what sense he means sanctified, his following words 
show, ver. 4—9. The same was before observed of words 
annexed to the apostle’s salutations, in the beginning of 
several of the epistles. This shows, that the apostles ex- 
tend this ‘character as far as they do the epistles them- 
selves. Which surely would be very improper, and not 
agreeable to truth, if the apostles at the same time knew 
very well that such a character did not belong to members 
of churches, as such, and that they were not received into 
those churches with any regard to such a character, or 
upon the account of any right they had to be esteemed 
such persons. In the superseription of letters to societies 
of men, we are wont to give them that title or denomination 
which properly belongs to them as members of such a 
body. Thus, if one should write to the Royal Society in 
London, or the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, it 
would be proper and natural to give them the title of 
Learned ; for whether every one of the members truly de- 
serve the epithet, or not, yet the title is agreeable to their 
profession, and what is known to be aimed at, and is pro- 
fessedly insisted on, in the admission of members. But if 
one should write to the House of Commons, or to the East- 
India Company, and in his superscription give them the 
title of Learned, this would be very improper, and ill-judg- 
ed ; because that character does not belong to their profes- 
sion as members of that body, and learning is not a quali- 
fication insisted on in their admission of members. Nor 
would it excuse the impropriety, though the writer might, 
from his special acquaintance, know it to be fact, that the 
greater part of them were men of learning. To inscribe a 
letter to them, would be something strange; but more 
strange, if it should appear, by various instances, to be a 
custom so to direct letters to such societies ; as it seems 
to be the manner of the apostles, m their epistles to 
christian churches, to address them under titles which 
imply a profession and visibility of true holiness. 

(2.) The apostle John, in his general epistle, very 
plainly manifests, that all to whom he wrote were supposed 
to have true grace, inasmuch ashe declares this to be the 
qualification he respects in writing to them ; and lets them 
know, he writes to them for that reason, because they are 
supposed to be persons of the character of such as have 
known God, overcome the wicked one, and have had their 
sins forgiven them. 1 John ii. 12—14, 21. 

(3.) The apostles, when speaking of visible Christians, 
as a society, and what belongs to such a kind of society, 
speak of it as visibly (7. e. in profession and_ reputation) 
a society of gracious persons. So the apostle Peter speaks 
of them as a ppiricaal house, an holy and royal priesthood, 
an holy nation, a peculiar people, a chosen or elect gene- 
ration, called out of darkness into marvellous light, 1 Pet. 
ii—The apostle Paul also speaks of them as the family of 
God, Eph. ii. 19. And in the next chapter he explains 
himself to mean that family a part of which is in heaven ; 
2. e. they were by profession a part of that divine family. 

(4.) The apostle Paul speaks often and expressly of the 
members of the churches to whom he wrote, as all of them 
in esteem and visibility truly gracious persons. Philip. i. 
6. “ Being confident of this very thing, that he which has 
begun a good work in you will perform it until the day of 
the Lord Jesus Christ: even as it is meet for me to think 
this of you ati” (that is, all singly taken, not collec- 
tively, according to the distinction before observed). So 
Gal. iv. 26. “ Jerusalem which is above, which is the 
mother of us aut.” Rom. vi. “ As many of us as have been 
baptized into Christ, have been baptized into his death.” 


Here he speaks of all that have been baptized ; and in the 
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continuation of the discourse, explaining what is here said, 
he speaks of their “ being dead to sin, no longer under the 
law, but under grace ; having obeyed the form of doctrine 
from the heart, being made free from sin, and become the 
servants of righteousness,” &c. Rom. xiv. 7, 8. “ None of 
us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself ;” 
(taken together with the context;) 2 Cor. ili. 18. “ We 
ALL with open face beholding as ina glass,” &c.; and 
Gal. iii. 26. “ Ye are aut the children of God by faith.” 

(5.) It is evident, that even in those churches where the 
greater part of the members were not true saints, as in 
those degenerate churches of Sardis and Laodicea, which 
we may suppose were become very lax in their admissions 
and discipline ; yet they looked upon themselves as truly 
Sigh persons, and had with others the reputation of 
such. 

(6.) If we should suppose, that, by reason of the extra- 
ordinary state of things in that day, the apostles had reason 
to think the greater part of the members of churches to be 
true Christians, yet unless profession and appearance of 
true Christianity was their proper qualification and the 
ground of their admission—and unless it was supposed 
that all of them esteemed themselves true Christians—it is 
altogether unaccountable that the apostles in their epistles 
to them never make any express particular distinction be- 
tween those different sorts of members. If the churches 
were made up of persons who looked on themselves in 
so different a state—some the children of God, and others 
the children of the devil, some the high favourites of heaven 
and heirs of eternal glory, others the children of wrath, 
being under condemnation to eternal death, and every 
moment in danger of dropping into hell—why do the 
apostles make no distinction in their manner of addressing 
them, and in the counsels, reproofs, and warnings they 
gave them? Why do they never direct their speech to the 
unconverted members of churches, in particular, in a man- 
ner tending to awaken them, and make them sensible of 
the miserable condition they were in, and press them to 
seek the converting grace of God? It is to be considered, 
that the apostle Paul was very particularly acquainted 
with the circumstances of most of those churches to whom 
he wrote ; for he had been among them, was their spiritual 
father, had been the instrument of gathering and founding 
those churches, and they had received all their instructions 
and directions relating to Christianity and their soul-con- 
cerns from him ; nor can it be questioned but that many of 
them had opened the case of their souls to him. And if 
he was sensible, that there was a number among them who 
made no pretensions to a regenerate state, and that none 
had reason to judge them to be in such a state, he knew 
that the sin of such—who lived in the rejection of a 
Saviour, even in the very house of God, in the midst of 
gospel-light, and in violation of the most sacred vows—was 
peculiarly aggravated, and their guilt and state peculiarly 
dreadful. Why should he therefore never particularly and 
distinctly point his addresses to such, applying himself to 
them in much compassion to their souls, and putting them 
in mind of their awful circumstances? But instead of this, 
we observe him continually lumping all together, and 
indifferently addressing the whole body, as if they were all 
in happy circumstances, expressing his charity for them 
all, and congratulating them all in their glorious and eter- 
nal privilege. Instead of speaking to them in such a 
manner as should have a tendency to alarm them with a 
sense of danger, we see him, on the contrary, calling on all 
without distinction to rejoice. Philip. iii. 1. “ Finally, 
my brethren, rejoice in the Lord.” So, 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 
“Finally, brethren, be of good comfort.” Philip. iv. 4. 
“ Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say, Rejoice.” 
The matter is insisted upon, as though rejoicing were a 
duty especially proper for them, and what they had the 
highest reason for. The apostle not only did not preach 
terror to those to whom he wrote, but is careful to guard 
them against fears of God’s wrath. In 1 Thess. v. at the 
beginning, the apostle observes, how that Christ will come 
on ungodly men “ as a thief in the night ; and when they 
shall say, Peace and safety, then sudden destruction shall 
come upon them, as travail on a woman with child, and 
they shall not escape :” then immediately he uses caution, 
that the members of the church at Thessalonica should not 
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take this to themselves, and be terrified, as though they 
were in danger ; and says, in the next words, “ But ye, 
brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should over- 
take you as a thief; ye are all the children of light, and the 
children of the day.” Ver. 9—11. “ For God hath not 
appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our 
Lord Jesus Christ; who died for us, that whether we 
wake or sleep, we should live together with him. Where- 
fore comfort yourselves together, and edify one another ; 
even as also ye do.” And ver. 16. “ Rejoice evermore.” 
How diverse is this way of treating churches, from the 
method in which faithful ministers are wont to deal with 
their congregations, wherein are many that make no _pre- 
tence to true piety, and from the way in which Mr. Stod- 
dard was wont to deal with his congregation. And how 
would he have undoubtedly judged such a way of treat- 
ing them the most direct course in the world eternally to 
undo them! And shall we determine that the apostle Paul 
was one of those prophets, who daubed with untempered 
mortar, and sewed pillows under all arm-holes, and healed 
the hurt of immortal souls slightly, erying, Pe:ce, peace, 
when there was no peace-—These things make it most 
evident, that the primitive churches were not constituted 
as those modern churches, where persons knowing and 
ee themselves unregenerate, are admitted, on prin- 
ciple. 

If it be here objected, that the apostle sometimes exhorts 
those to whom he writes, to put off the old man, and put on 
the new man, and to be renewed in the spirit of their minds, 
&c. as exhorting them to seek conversion: I answer, that 
the meaning is manifestly this, That they should mortify 
the remains of corruption, or the old man, and turn more 
and more from sin to God. Thus he exhorts the Ephe- 
sians to be renewed, &c. Eph. iv. 22, 23. whom yet he had 
before in the same epistle abundantly represented as 
savingly renewed aeady as has been before observed. 
And the like might be shown of other instances. 

(7.) It is clear, not only that the greater part of the 
members of the primitive churches were to appearance 
true Christians ; but that they were taken in under that 
notion, and because there appeared in them grounds of 
such an estimation of them. When any happened to be 
admitted that were otherwise, it was beside their aim; in- 
asmuch as when others were admitted, they are represent- 
ed as brought or crept in unawares. Thus the matter is 
represented by the apostles. Jude, ver. 4. “ There are cer- 
faim men crept in unawares—ungodly men, turning the 
grace of God into lasciviousness.” Gal. 1. 4. “ False 
brethren, unawares brought in.” If it be said, these here 
spoken of were openly scandalous pee and _ heretics : 
T answer, they were not openly scandalous when they were 
brought in; nor is there any reason to think they were 
heretics when admitted, though afterwards they turned 
apostates. Mr. Stoddard says, It does not follow that ald 
hypocrites crept in unawares because some did. ( Appeal, 
p. 17.) To which I would humbly say, It must be cer- 
tainly true with respect to all hypocrites who were ad- 
mitted, either that the church which admitted them was 
aware they were such, or else was not. If there were 
some of whom the church was aware that they were hypo- 
crites, at the time when they were taken in, then the 
church, in admitting them, did not follow the rude that 
Mr. Stoddard often declares himself to suppose ought to 
be followed in admitting members, 7z. to admit none but 
what in a judgment of rational charity are true Christians. 
(Appeal, p. 2, 3, 10, 28, 33, 67, 73, 93, 94.) But that 
not only heretics and designing dissemblers crept im un- 
awares, but that all false brethren, all church-members not 
truly gracious, did so, appears by such being represented 
as bastards in a family, who are false children and false 
heirs, brought into it wnawares, and imposed upon the 
disposers of those privileges by stealth.—Heb. xii. 8. “ If 
ye are without chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then 
are ye bastards, and not sons.” 

Thus it is abundantly manifest, from the apostolical 
writings, how the visible church of Christ, through the 
whole world, was at first constituted, under the direction 
of the apostles themselves, who regulated it according to 
the infallible guidance of the Spirit of their great Lord and 
Master.—And doubtless, as the christian church was con- 
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stituted then, so it ought to be constituted now. What 
better rule have we for our ecclesiastical regulations in 
other respects, than what was done in the primitive 
churches, under the apostles’ own direction; as particu- 
larly the standing officers of the church, presbyters and 
deacons, the method of introducing ministers in their ordi- 
nation, &c.? In this matter that I have insisted on, I 
think the Scripture is abundantly more full, than in those 
other things. 


SECT. VIII. 


The Scripture represents the visible church of Christ, as a 
society having its several members united by the bond of 
christian brotherly love. 


Besrpes that general benevolence or charity which the 
saints have to mankind, and which they exercise towards 
both the evil and the good in common, there is a peculiar 
and very distinguishing kind of affection, that every true 
Christian experiences towards those whom he Icoks upon 
as truly gracious persons. The soul, at least at times, is” 
very sensibly and sweetly knit to such persons, and there 
is an ineffable oneness of heart with them; whereby, to 
use the scripture phrase, (Acts iv. 32.) “ They are of one 
heart and one soul:” which holy affection is exercised 
towards others on account of the spiritual image of God 
in them, their supposed relation to God as his children, 
and to Christ as ne members, and to them as their spirit- 
ual brethren in Christ. This sacred affection is a very 
good and distinguishing note of true grace, much spoken 
of as such in Scripture, under the name of ¢Aadedgua, the 
love of the brethren, or brotherly love ; and is called by 
Christ, “ the receiving a righteous man in the name of a 
righteous man; and receiving one of Christ’s little ones in 
the name of a disciple, or because he belongs to Christ ;” 
(Matt. x. 41, 42. Mark ix. 41.) and a “ loving one another 
as Christ has loved them ;” (John xii. 34. and xv. 13—15.) 
having a peculiar image of that oneness which is between 
Christ himself and his saints. Compare John xvii. 20, to 
the end. 

This love the apostles are often directing Christians to 
exercise towards fellow-members of the visible church; 
as in Rom. xii. 10. “ Be ye kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love.” The words are much more 
emphatical in the original, and represent in a more lively 
manner, that peculiar endearment there is between gracious 
persons, or those that look on one another as such; tm 
PrAadedgia evs aNAnASS pidosopyo. The expressions properly 
signify, cleaving one to another with brotherly, natural, 
strong endearment. With the like emphasis and energy 
does the apostle Peter express himself, 1 Epist. i. 22. 
“ Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the 
truth through the Spirit, unto unfeigned love of the 
brethren, (es prdadedgiav avu7oKpitov, ) see that ye love one 
another with a pure heart fervently.” Again, chap. iil. 
8. “ Finally, be ye all of one mind, having compassion 
one of another, love as brethren, be pitiful, be court- 
eous.” The words in the Greek are much more sig- 
nificant, elegant, and forcible; mavres ouogpoves, ovpmabecs, 
piradedpor, evaTrAayxXvol, Pihoppoves. The same peculiar en- 
dearment the apostle has doubtless respect to in chap. iv. 
“ Above all things have fervent charity among yourselves.” 
And from time to time, he considers it as a note of their 
piety. Col. i. 4. “ We heard of your faith in Christ 
Jesus, and of the love which ye have to all saints.” 
1 Thess. iv. 9. “ As touching brotherly love, ye need not 
that I write unto you; for ye yourselves are taught of 
God to love one another.” So Philem. 5. “ Hearing of 
thy love and faith, which thon hast towards the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and towards all saints.” And this is what he ex- 
horts to, Heb. xiii. 1. “ Let brotherly love continue.” 
1 Thess. v. 26. “ Greet all the brethren with an holy kiss.” 
Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 20. 2 Cor. xii. 12. and 1 Pet. v. 14. 

This pcAdadedgia, or love to the brethren, is that virtue 
which the apostle John so much insists on in his first 
epistle, as one of the most distinguishing characteristics of 
true grace, and a peculiar evidence that God dwelleth in 
us, and we in God. By which must needs be understood 
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a love to saints as saints, or on account of the spiritual 
image of God supposed to be in them, and their spiritual 
relation to God; according as it has always been under- 
stood by orthodox divines. No reasonable doubt can be 
made, but that the apostle Jobn, in this epistle, has re- 
spect to the same sort of dove, which Christ prescribed to 
his disciples, in that which he called by way of eminency 
HIS COMMANDMENT, and HIS NEW COMMANDMENT, which 
he gave as a great mark of their being truly his disciples, as 
this same apostle gives an account in his gospel; and to 
which he plainly refers, when speaking of the love of the 
brethren in his epistle, chap. il. 7, 8. and ii. 23. But that 
love, which Christ speaks of in his mew commandment, is 
spoken of as between those that Christ loves, or is supposed 
to love ; and which has his /ove to them for its ground and 
pattern. And if this ¢Aadedgia, this love of the brethren, 
so much spoken of by Christ, and by the apostles Paul and 
John, be not that peculiar affection which gracious persons 
or true saints have one to another, which is so great a part, 
and so remarkable an exercise, of true grace, where is it 
spoken of at all in the New Testament? _ ws. 

We see how often the apostles exhort visible Christians 
to exercise this affection to all other members of the visible 
church of Christ, and how often they speak of the members 
of the visible church as actually thus wnited, in places al- 
ready mentioned. In 2 Cor. ix. 14. the apostle speaks of 
the members of other churches loving the members of the 
church of Corinth, with this peculiar endearment and one- 
ness of heart, for the grace of God in them; “ And by 
their prayer for you, which long after you, for the exceed- 
ing grace of God in you.” The word translated /ong after, 
is emimo0svrwv; which properly signifies to love with an ezr- 
ceeding and dear love. And this is represented as the bond 
that unites all the members of the visible church; Acts 
iv. 32. “ And the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and one soul.” This is the same thing which 
elsewhere is called being of one mind: 1 Pet. iii. 8. “ Fi- 
nally, be ye all of one mind.” And being of the same 
mind ;-1 Cor.i.10. “That ye be perfectly jomed together 
in the same mind.” And Philip. iv. 2. “I beseech 
Euodias, and beseech Syntyche, that they be of the sume 
mind in the Lord.” And being like-minded, (the word is 
the same in the Greek,) Rom. xv. 5, 6. “Now the God 
of patience and consolation grant you to be like-minded 
one towards another; that ye may with one mind, and one 
mouth, glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” There is reason to think, that it is this oncness of 
mini, or being of one heart and soul, is meant by that 
charity which the apostle calls the bond of’ perfectness, 
Col. ni. 14. anion 
all the members of the body, in Eph. iv. 15, 16. “But 
speaking the truth in ove, may grow up into him in all 
things, which is the head, even Christ; from whom the 
whole body fitly joined together, and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of 
the body, unto the edifying itself in Jove.” 

‘Herein seems much to consist the nature of scandal in 
the members of a church, viz. such an offence as is a 
wound and interruption to this kind of affection, being a 
stumbling-block to a christian judgment, in regard of its 
esteem of the offender as a real Christian, and what much 
lessens the visibility of his christian character. And 
therefore when scandal is removed by visible repentance, 
the church is directed to confirm their love to the offender, 
2 Cor. ii. 8. 

Now this intimate affection towards others as brethren 
in Christ and fellow-members of him, must have some ap- 
prehension of the understanding, some judgment of the 
mind, for its foundation. To say, that we must thus Jove 
others as visible members of Christ, if any thing else be 
meant, than that we must love them because they are 
visibly, or as they appear to our judgment, real members 
of Christ, is in effect to say, that we must thus love them 
without any foundation at all. In order to a real and 
fervent affection to another, on account of some amiable- 
ness of qualification or relation, the mind must first judge 
there is that amiableness in the object. The affections of 
the mind are not so at command that we can make them 
strongly to go forth to an object as having such loveliness, 
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when at the same time we do not positively judee any 
such thing concerning them, but only hope it may be so, 
because we see no sufficient reason to determine the con- 
trary. There must be a positive dictate of the understand- 
ing, and some degree of satisfaction of the judgment, to 
be a ground of that oneness of heart and soul, which is 
agreeable to scripture representations of ¢:Aade\gia, OF 
brotherly love. And a supposition only of that moral 
sincerity and virtue, or common grace, which some Insist 
upon, though it may be a sufficient ground of this inti- 
mate affection to them as brethren in the family of a 
heavenly Father,—this fervent love to them in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ. For gospel-sinners and domestic enemies 
in the house of God, Christians know, are of all others the 
most hateful enemies to Christ. 
It well agrees with the wisdom of Christ, with that 
eculiar favour he has manifested to his saints, and with 
ae dealings towards them in many other respects, to sup- 
ose, he has made provision in his institutions, that they 
might have the comfort of uniting with such as their hearts 
are united with, in some special religious exercises and 
duties of worship, and visible intercourse with their Re- 
deemer; that they should join with those concerning 
whom they can have some satisfaction of mind, that they 
are cordially united with them in adoring and expressing 
their love to their common Lord and Saviour, that they 
may with one mind, with one heart, and one soul, as well 
as with one mouth, glorify him; as in the forementioned 
Rom. xv. 5, 6. compared with Acts iv. 32. This seems 
to be what this heavenly affection naturally inclines to. 
And how eminently fit and proper for this purpose is the 
sacrament of the Lord's supper, the christian church’s 
ereat feast of love; wherein Christ’s people sit together as 
brethren in the family of God, at their Father’s table, to 
feast on the love of their Redeemer, commemorating his 
sufferings for them, and his dying love to them, and seal- 
ing their love to him and one another !—It is hardly 
credible, that Christ has so ordered things as that there 
are no instituted social acts of worship, wherein his suints 
are to manifest their respect to him, but such as wherein 
they ordinarily are obliged (if the rule for admissions be 
carefully attended) to join with a society of fellow-wor- 
shippers, concerning whom they have no reason to think 
but that the greater part of them are unconverted, (and 
are more provoking enemies to that Lord they love and 
adore, than most of the very heathen,) which Mr. Stoddard 
supposes to be the case with the members of the visible 
church. Appeal, p. 16. 


SECT. IX. 


It is necessary, that those who partake of the Lord’s supper, 
should judge themselves truly and cordially to accept of. 
Cunist, as their only Saviour and chief good; for of 
this the actions which communicants perform at the Lord’s 
table, are a solemn profession. ; 


THERE is in the Lord’s supper a mutual solemn pro- 


fession of the two parties transacting the covenant of grace, 


and visibly united in that covenant; the Lord Christ by 
his minister, on the one hand, and the communicants 
(who are professing believers) on the other. The ad- 
ministrator of the ordinance acts in the quality of Christ’s 
minister, acts in his name, as representing him; and stands 
in the place where Christ himself stood at the first ad- 
ministration of this sacrament, and in the original insti- 
tution of the ordinance. Christ, By the speeches and 
actions of the minister, makes a solemn profession of his 
part i the covenant of grace: he exhibits the sacrifice 
of his body broken and his blood shed; and in the 
minister’s offering the sacramental bread and wine to the 
communicants, Christ presents himself to the believing 
communicants, as their propitiation and bread of life : 
and by these outward signs confirms and seals his sincere 
engagements to be their Saviour and food, and to impart 
to them all the benefits of his propitiation and salvation. 
And they, in receiving what is offered, and eating and 
drinking the symbols of Christ’s body and blood, also 
profess their part in the covenant of grace; they profess 
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to embrace the promises and lay hold of the hope set be- 
fore them, to receive the atonement, to receive Christ as 
their spiritual food, and to feed upon him in their hearts 
by faith. Indeed what is professed on both sides is the 
heart: for Christ, in offering himself, professes the will- 
ingness of his heart to be theirs who truly receive him ; 
and the communicants, on_ their part, profess the willing- 
ness of their hearts to receive him, which they declare by 
significant actions. They profess to take Christ as their 
spiritual food, and bread of life. To accept of Christ as 
our bread of life, is to accept of him as our Saviour and 
portion ; as food is both the means of preserving life, and 
is also the refreshment and comfort of life. The signifi- 
cation of the word munna, that great type of this bread of 
life, is a portion. That which God offers to us as our 
food, he offers as our portion ; and that which we accept 


as our food, we accept as our portion. Thus the Lord's 


supper is plainly a mutwal renovation, confirmation, and 
seal of the covenant of grace: both the covenanting 
parties profess their consent to their respective parts in the 
covenant, and each affixes his seal to his profession. And 
there is in this ordinance the very same thing acted over 
in profession and sensible signs, which is spiritually trans- 
acted between Christ and his spouse in the covenant that 
unites them. Here we have from time to time the glorious 
bridegroom exhibiting himself with his great love that is 
stronger than death, appearing clothed in robes of grace, 
and engaging himself, with all his glory and love, and its 
infinite benefits, to be theirs, who receive him: and here 
we have his spouse accepting this bridegroom, choosing him 
for her friend, her only Saviour and portion, and relying 
on him for all his benefits. And thus the covenant-trans- 
action of this spiritual marriage is confirmed and sealed, 
from time to time. The actions of the communicants at 
the Lord’s table have as expressive and significant a lan- 
guage, as the most solemn words. When a person in this 
ordinance tales and eats and drinks those things which 
represent Christ, the plain meaning and implicit profession 
of these his actions, is this, “i take this crucified Jesus 
as my Saviour, my sweetest food, my chief portion, and 
the life of my soul, consenting to acquiesce in him as such, 
and to hunger and thirst after him only, renouncing all 
other saviours, and all other portions, for his sake.” The 
actions, thus interprefed, are a proper renovation and rati- 
fication of the covenant of grace; and no otherwise. And 
those that take and eat and drink the sacramental elements 
at the Lord’s table with any other meaning, | fear, know 
not what they do. 

The actions at the Lord’s supper thus implying, in their 
nature and signification, a renewing and confirming of the 
covenant, there is a declarative explicit covenanting sup- 
ee to precede it; which is the profession of religion, 
nefore spoken of, that qualifies a person for admission to 
the Lord’s supper. And doubtless there is, or ought to 
be, as much explicitly professed in words, as is implicitly 
professed in these actions ; for by these significant actions, 
the communicant sets his seal but to his profession. The 
established signs in the Lord’s supper are fully equivalent 
to words; they are a renewing and reiterating the same 
thing which was done before; only with this difference, 
that now it is done by speaking signs, whereas before it 
was by speaking sounds. Our taking the bread and wine 
is as much a professing to accept of Christ, at least, as a 
woman’s taking a ring of the bridegroom in her marriage 
is a profession and seal of her taking him for her hus- 
band. The sacramental elements in the Lord’s supper 
represent Christ as’a party in covenant, as truly as a proxy 
represents a prince to a foreign lady in her marriage ; and 
our taking those elements is as truly a_ professing to 
accept of Christ, as in the other case the lady’s taking the 

roxy is her professing to accept the prince as her hus- 

and. Or the matter may more fitly be represented by 
this similitude: it is as if a prince should send an ambas- 
sador to a woman in a foreign land, proposing marriage, 
and by his ambassador should send her his picture, and 
should desire her to manifest her acceptance of his suit, 
not only by professing her acceptance in words to his am- 
bassador, but in token of her sincerity openly to take or 
accept that picture, and to seal her profession, by thus re- 
presenting the matter over again by a symbolical action. 
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To suppose persons ought thus solemnly to profess 
that which at the same time they do not at all imagine 
they experience in themselves, and do not really pretend 
to, is a very great absurdity. For a man sacramentally 
to make such « profession of religion, proceeding avowedly 
on the foot of such doctrine, is to profess that which he 
does not profess ; his actions being no established signs of 
the thing supposed to be professed, nor carrying in them 
the least pretension to it. And therefore doing thus can 
be no man’s duty; unless it be men’s duty to make a 
solemn profession of that which in truth they make no 
profession of. The Lord’s supper is most evidently a pro- 


fessing ordinance ; and the communicants’ profession must 


be such as is adjusted to the nature and design of the 
ordinance ; which nothing short of faith in the blood of 
Christ will answer, even faith unfergned, which worketh 
by love. A profession therefore exclusive of this, is essen- 
tially defective, and quite unsuitable to the character of a 
communicant. 

When the apostle says, 1 Cor. xi. 28. “ Let a man ex- 
amine himself, and so let him eat;’ it seems most rea- 
sonable to understand it of trying himself with regard to 
the truth of his Christianity, or the reality of his grace ; 
the same as 2 Cor. xiii. 5. where the same word is used 
in the original. The Greek word (doxpmefero) will not 
allow of what some have supposed to be the apostle’s 
meaning, viz. that a man should consider and inquire into 
his circumstances, and the necessities of his case, that he 
may know what are the wants for the supply of which he 
should go to the Lord’s table. The word properly signi- 
fies proving or trying a thing with respect to its quality 
and goodness, or in order to determine whether it be ¢rue 
and of the right sort. And so the word is always used in 
the New Testament; unless that sometimes it is used 
metonymically, and in such places is variously translated, 
either discerning, or allowing, approving, liking, &c. these 
being the effects of triad. ‘Nor is the word used more 
frequently in the New Testament for any sort of trial what- 
ever, than for the trial of professors with regard to their 
grace or pieiy. The word (as Dr. Ames in his Cateche- 
seos Sciagraphia, and Mr. Willard in his Body of Di- 
vinity, observe) is borrowed from goldsmiths, properly 
signifying the frial they make of their silver and gold, 
whether it be genuine or counterfeit: and with a manifest 
allusion to this original application of the word, is often 
used in the New Testament for trying the piety of pro- 
fessors. It is used with this view in all the following 
texts: 1 Pet.i. 7. “That the érzal of your faith, being 
much more precious than of gold that perisheth, though it 
be tried by fire, might be found unto praise,” &c. 1 Cor. iii. 
13. “The fire shall ¢ry every man’s work of what sort it 
is.” James i. 3. “ The trying of your faith worketh pa- 
tience.” 1 Thess. ii. 4. “God who ¢rieth our hearts.” 
The same word is used in 2 Cor. viii. 8. “To prove the 
sincerity of your love.” So, Gal. vi. 3, 4. “ If any man 
thinketh himself to be something, when he is nothing, he 
deceiveth himself: but let every man prove his own work.” 
In all these places there is the same word in the Greek 
with that in the text now under consideration. 

When the apostle directs professing Christians to try 
themselves, using this word indefinitely, as properly signi- 
fying the examining or proving of a thing whether it be 
genuine or counterfeit, the most natural construction of his 
advice is, that they should try themselves with respect to 
their spiritual state and religious profession, whether they 
are disciples indeed, veal and genuine Christians, or whether 
they are not false and hypocritical professors. As if a 
man should bring a piece of metal that had the colour of 
gold, with the impress of the king’s coin, to a goldsmith, 
and desire him to try that money, without adding any 
words to limit his meaning, would not the goldsmith natu- 
rally understand, that he was to try whether it was true 
gold or true money ? | 

But here it is said by some, that the context of the 
passage under debate (1 Cor. xi. 28.) plainly limits the 
meaning of the word in that place; the apostle there 
speaking of those things that had appeared among the 
communicants at Corinth, which were of a scandalous na- 
ture, so doubtless unfitting them for the Lord’s supper ; 
and therefore when the apostle directs them to evramine or 
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prove themselves, it is but just, to suppose his meaning 
to be, that they should try whether they be not disquali- 
fied by scundal—To this I answer, though the apostle 
putting the Corinthians upon trymg themselves, was on 
occasion of mentioning some scandalous practices found 
among them, yet this is by no means any argument of its 
being only his meaning, that they should try themselves 
whether they were scandalous persons ; and not, that they 
should try whether they were genuine Christians. he 
very nature of scandal (as was observed before) is, that 
which tends to obscure the visibility of the piety of pro- 
fessors, and wound others’ charity towards them, by bring- 
ing the reality of their grace into doubt; and therefore 
what could be more natural, than for the apostle, when 
mentioning such scandals among the Corinthians, to put 
them upon trying the state of their souls, and proving 
their sincerity? This is certainly the case in this apostle’s 
directing the same persons to prove themselves, 2 Cor. xiil. 
5. using the same word there which he uses here, and 
giving his direction on the like occasion. For in the se- 
cond epistle (as well as in the first) his putting them on 
examining and proving themselves, was on occasion of his 
mentioning some scandals found among them; as is plain 
from the foregoing context. And yet there it is expressly 
said, that the thing concerning which he directs them to 
prove themselves, is, whether they be in the faith, and 
whether Christ is in them. Nor is there any thing more 
in the preceding context of one place, than in that of the 
other, obliging or leading us to understand the apostle to 
intend only a trying whether they were scandalous, and not 
whether they were sincere Christians. 

And as to the words following in the next verse ; “ For 
he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
judgment to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body :”’— 
these words by no means make it evident, (as some hold,) 
that what the apostle would have them examine them- 
selves about, is, whether they have doctrinal knowledge, 
sufficient to understand, that the bread and wine in the 
sacrament signify the body and blood of Christ: but on 
the contrary, to interpret the apostle in this sense only, is 
unreasonable, upon several accounts. (1.) None can so 
much as attempt such an eramination, without first know- 
ing, that the Lord’s body and blood is signified by these 
elements. For merely a man putting this question to 
himself, Do I understand that this bread and this wine sig- 
nify the body and blood of Christ ? supposes him already 
to know it from a previous information ; and therefore to 
exhort persons to such an examination, would be absurd. 
And then, (2.) It is incredible, that there should be any 
such gross ignorance in a number of the communicants in 
the Corinthian church, if we consider what the Scripture 
informs us concerning that church. St. Paul was an able 
and thorough instructor and spiritual father, who founded 
that church, brought them out of their heathenish dark- 
ness, and initiated them in the christian religion. He 
had instructed them in the nature and ends of gospel-or- 
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dinances, and continued at Corinth, constantly labouring 
in the word and doctrine for a long while, no less than 
a year and six months; and, we may well suppose, ad- 
ministered the Lord’s supper among them every Lord’s 
day ; for the apostle speaks of it as the manner of that 
church to communicate at the Lord's table with such fre- 
quency, 1 Cor. xvi. 2. And the Corinthian church, when 
the apostle wrote this epistle, was noted for excelling in 
doctrinal knowledge ; as is evident by chap i. 5—7. and 
several other passages in the epistle. Besides, the com- 
municants were expressly told at every communion, every 
week, when the bread and wine were delivered to them in 
the administration, that the bread signified the body, and 
that the wine signified the blood, of Christ. And, (3.) 
The apostle by his argument in chap. x. 16. supposes the 
Corinthians doctrinally acquainted with this subject al- 
ready. It therefore appears to me much more reasonable, 
to apprehend the case to be thus: the offensive behaviour 
of the communicants at Corinth gave the apostle reason to 
suspect, that some of them came to the Lord’s table with- 
out a proper impression and true sense of the great and 
glorious things there signified ; having no habitual hunger 
or relish for the spiritual food there represented, no inward 
vital and experimental taste of that flesh of the Son of man, 
which is meat indeed. The word translated discerning, 
signifies to discriminate or distinguish. The taste is the 
proper sense whereby to discern or distinguish food, Job 
xxxiv. 3. And it is by a spiritual sense or taste we discern 
or distinguish spiritual food. Heb. vy. 14.‘ Those who 
by reason of use, have their senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil :” Tpos drakpiowy, &c. a word of the same 
root with that rendered discerning, in 1 Cor. xi. 29. He 
that has no habitual relish of that spiritual food, which is 
represented and offered at the Lord’s table; he that has 
no spiritual taste, wherewith to perceive any thing more 
at the Lord’s supper, than in common food ; or that has no 
higher view, than with a little seeming devotion to eat 
bread, in the way of an ordinance, but without regarding 
in his heart the spiritual meaning and end of it, and with- 
out being at all suitably affected by the dying love of 
Christ therein commemorated ; such a one may most truly 
and properly be said not to discern the Lord’s body.— 
When therefore the apostle exhorts to se/f-examinalion as 
a preparative for the sacramental supper, he may well be 
understood to put professors upon inquiring whether they 
have such a principle of fuith, by means whereof they are 
habitually in a capacity and disposition of mind to discern 
the Lord’s body, practically and spiritually, (as well as 
speculatively and notionally,) in their communicating at 
the Lord’s table: which is what none can do who have a 
faith short of that which is justifyimg and saving. It is onl 
a living faith that capacitates men to discern the Lord’s 
body in the sacrament with that spiritual sensation or 
nsec gust, which is suitable to the nature and design of 
the eng and which the apostle seems principally to 
intend. 
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OBJECT. I. 


Tue Scripture calls the members of the visible church 
by the name of disciples, scholars, or learners: and that 
suggests to us this notion of the visible church, that it is 
the school of Christ, into which persons are admitted in 
order to their /earning of Christ, and coming to spiritual 
attainments, in the use of the means of teaching, discipline, 
and training up, established in the school. Now if this 
be a right notion of the visible church, then reason shows 
that no other qualifications are necessary in order to being 


members of this school, than such a faith and disposition of 


mind as are requisite to persons’ putting themselves undér 
Christ as their Muster and ‘feucher, and subjecting them- 


selves to the orders of the school. But a common fuith and 
moral sincerity are sufficient for this.—Therefore the Scrip- 
ture leads us to suppose the visible church to be properly 


| constituted of those who have these qualifications, though 


they have not saving faith and true prety. 


Answer 1. I own, the Scripture calls the members of 
the visible church by the name of disciples ; but deny, that 
it therefore follows that the church of which they are mem- 
bers, is duly and properly constituted of those who have 
not true piety. Because, if this consequence was good, 
then it would equally follow, that not only the visible, but 
also the invisible or mystical, church is properly constituted 
of those who have not unfeigned faith and true piety. For 
the members of the mystical church, as such, and to de- 
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note the special character of such, are called disciples ; 
Luke xiv. 26, 27, 33. and John viil. 31. and xiii. 35. and 
xv. 8. This shows, that in the argument I am answering, 
there is no connexion between the premises and the con- 
clusion. For the force of the objection consists in this, 
that the members of the visible church are called disciples 
in Scripture: this is the sum total of the premises: and 
if there be any connexion between the premises and the 
conclusion, it must lie in the truth of this proposition ; 
The church whose members are called by the name of’ dis- 
ciples, as signifying their state and quality as members of 
that society, that church is properly and fitly constituted, 
not only of persons truly pious, but of others that have 
merely a common faith and virtue. But this proposition, 
we have seen, is not true; and so there is no connexion 
between the former and latter part of it, which are the 
same with the premises and conclusion of this argument. 

2. Though r do not deny, that the visible-church of 
Christ may fitly be represented as a school of Christ, where 
persons are trained up in the use of means, in order to 
some spiritual attainments: yet it will not hence neces- 
sarily follow, that this is in order to ad/ good attainments ; 
for it will not follow but that certain good attainments may 
be pre-requisite, in order to a place in the school. The 
church of Christ is a school appointed for the training up 
Christ’s little children, to greater degrees of knowledge, 
higher privileges, and greater serviceableness in this world, 
and more meetness for the possession of their eternal in- 
heritance. But there is no necessity of supposing, that it 
is in order to fit them to become Christ’s children, or to be 
introduced into his family; any more than there is a ne- 
cessity of supposing, because a prince puts his children 
under tutors, that therefore it must be in order to their 
being of the royal family. If it be necessary, that there 
should be a church of Christ appointed as a school of in- 
struction and discipline, to bring persons to a/l good at- 
tainments whatsoever, then it will follow, that there must 
be a visible church constituted of scandalous and profune 
persons and feretics, and all in common that assume the 
christian name, that so means may be used with them in 
order to bring them to moral sincerity, and an acknow- 
ledgment of the christian faith. 

3. I grant, that no other qualifications are necessary in 
order to being members of that school of Christ which is 
his visible church, than such as are requisite in order to 
their subjecting themselves to Christ as their Master and 
Teacher, and subjecting themselves to the laws and orders of 
his school: nevertheless I deny, that a common faith and 
moral sincerity are sufficient for this; because none do 
truly subject themselves to Christ as their Master, but 
such as having their heurts purified by faith, are delivered 
from the reigning power of sin: for we cannot subject 
ourselves to obey fwo contrary masters at the same time. 
None submit to Christ as their Teacher, but those who 
truly receive him as their Prophet, to teach them by his 
word and Spirit; giving up themselves to his teachings, 
sitting with Mary at Jesus’ feet to hear his word; and 
hearkening more to his dictates, than those of their blind 
and deceitful lusts, and relying on his wisdom more than 
their own. The Scripture knows nothing of an ecclesiasti- 
cal school constituted of enemies of the cross of Christ, 
and appointed to bring such to be reconciled to him and 
submit to him as their Master. Neither have they who 
are not truly pious persons, any true disposition of heart 
to submit to the /aws and orders of Christ’s school, the 
rules which his word prescribes to all his scholars; such 
as, to love their Master supremely ; to love one another as 
brethren; and to love their book, i. e. their Bible, more 
than vain trifles and amusements, yea, above gold and 
silver; to be faithful to the interest of the Master and of the 
school ; to depend on his teachings ; to cry to him for know- 
ledve; above all their gettings, to get understanling, &c. 

4. Whatever ways of constituting the church may to us 
seem fit, proper, and reasonable, the question is, not what 
constitution of Christ’s church seems convenient to hwman 
wisdom, but what constitution is actually established by 
Christ’s infinite wisdom. Doubtless, if men should set 
their wits to work, and proceed according to what seems 
good in their sight, they would greatly alter Christ’s con- 
stitution of his church, to make it more convenient and 
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beautiful, and would adorn it with a vast variety of in- 
genious inventions; as the church of Rome has done. 
The question is, whether this school of Christ which they 
talk of, made up very much of those who pretend to no 
experiences or attainments but what consist with their 
being enemies of Christ in their hearts, and who in rea!:ty 
love the vilest lust better than him, be that church of 
Christ which in the New Testament is denominated his 
city, his temple, his family, his body, &c. by which names 
the visible church of Christ is there frequently called. 

T acknowledge, that means of Christ’s appointment, are 
to be used with those who are Christ’s, Gu do not profess 
themselves any other, to change their hearts, and bring 
them to be Christ’s friends and disciples. Such means are 
to be used with all sorts of persons, with Jews, Mahomet- 
ans, heathens, with nominal Christians that are heretical or 
vicious, the profane, the intemperate, the unclean, and all 
other enemies of Christ; and these means to be used con- 
stantly, and laboriously. Scandalous persons need to go 
to school, to learn to be Christians, as much as other men. 
And there are many persons that are not morally sincere, 
who from selfish and sinister views consent ordinarily to 
go to church, and so be in the way of means. And none 
ought to forbid them thus going to Christ’s school, that 
they may be taught by him, in the ministry of the gospel. 
But yet it will not follow, that such a school is the church 
of Christ. Human laws can put persons, even those who 
are very vicious, into the school of Christ, in that sense ; 
they can oblige them constantly to be present at public 
teaching, and attend on the means of grace appointed by 
Christ, and dispensed in his name: but human laws 
cannot join men to the church of Christ, and make them 
members of his body. 


OBJECT. 11: 


Visible saintship in the scripture sense cannot be the 
same with that which has been supposed and insisted on, 
because Israel of old were called God's people, when it is 
certain the greater part of them were far from having any 
such visible holiness as this. Thus the ten tribes were 
called God’s people, Hos. iv. 6. after they had revolted 
from the true worship of God, and had _ obstinately con- 
tinued in their idolatrous worship at Bethel and Dan for 
about two hundred and fifty years, and were at that time, 
a little before their captivity especially, in the height of 
their wickedness. So the Jews are called God’s people, in 
Ezek. xxxvi. 20. and other places, at the time of their 
captivity in Babylon, a time when most of them were 
abandoned to all kinds of the most horrid and open im- 
pieties, as the prophets frequently represent. Now it is 
certain, that the people at that time were not called God’s 
people because of any visibility of true piety to the eve of 
reason or of a rational charity, because most of them were 
grossly wicked, and declared their sin as Sodom. And in 
the same manner wherein the Jews of old were God's 
people, are the members of the visible christian Gentile 
church God's people ; for they are spoken of as graffid 
into the same olive-tvee, from whence the former were 
broken off by unbelief. 


Answ. 1. The argument proves too much, and therefore 
nothing at all. Those whom I oppose in this controversy, 
will in effect as much oppose themselves in it, as me. 
The objection, if it has any force, equally militates against 
their and my notion of visible saintship. or those Jews, 
which it is alleged were called God’s people, and yet were 
so notoriously, openly, and obstinately wicked, had neither 
any visibility of true piety, nor yet of that moral sencerity 
in the profession and duties of the true religion, which the 
opponents themselves suppose to be requisite in order to a 
proper visible holiness, and a due admission to the pri- 
vileges and ordinances of the church of God. None will 
pretend, that these obstinate idolaters and impious wretches 
had those qualifications which are now requisite in order 
to an admission to the christian sacraments. And there- 
fore to what purpose can they bring this objection? which, 
if it proves any thing, overthrows my scheme and their 
own both together, and both in an equally effectual man- 
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ner. And not only so, but will thoroughly destroy the 
schemes of all protestants through the world, concerning 
the qualifications of the subjects of christian ordinances. 
And therefore the support of what I have laid down 
against those whom I oppose in this controversy, requires 
no further answer to this objection. Nevertheless, for 
greater satisfaction, I would here observe further : 

2. That such appellations as God’s people, God’s Israel, 
and some other like phrases, are used and applied in Scrip- 
ture with considerable diversity of intention. Thus, we 
have a plain distinction between the house of Israel and 
the house of Israel, in Ezek. xx. 38—40. By the house 
of Israel in the 39th verse is meant literally the nation or 
family of Israel; but by the house of Israel in the 40th 
verse seems to be intended the spirituat house, the body of 
God’s visible saints, that Sioa attend the ordinances of 
his public worship in gospel-times. So likewise there is a 
distinction made between the house of Israel, and God's 
disciples who should profess and visibly adhere to his /aw 
and testimony, in Isa. viii. 14—17. And though the whole 
nation of the Jews are often called God’s people in those 
degenerate times wherein the prophets were sent to reprove 
them, yet at the same time they are charged as falsely 
calling themselves of the holy city, Isa. xlvii. 2. And 
God often tells them, they are rather to be reckoned among 
aliens, and as children of the Ethiopians, or posterity of 
the ancient Canaanites, on account of their grossly wicked 
and scandalous behaviour. See Amos ix. 7, &e. Ezek. 
xvi. 2, 3, &c. ver. 45, &c. Isa. i. 10. 

It is evident that God sometimes, according to the 
methods of his marvellous mercy and long-suffering 
towards mankind, has a merciful respect to a degenerate 
church, become exceeding corrupt, and constituted of 
members who have not those qualifications which ought to 
be insisted on. God continues still to have respect to 
them so far as not utterly to forsake them, or wholly to 
deny his confirmation of and blessing on their administra- 
tions. And not being utterly renounced of God, their 
administrations are to be locked upon as in some respect 
valid, and the society as in some sort a people or church 
of God. This was the case with the church of Rome, at 
least till the Reformation and council of Trent; for till 
then we must own their baptisms and ordinations to be 
valid.—The church that the pope sits in, is called, The 
temple of God, 2 Thess. ii. 4. 

And with regard to the people of Israel, it is very mani- 
fest, that something diverse is oftentimes intended by that 
nation being God’s people, from their being visible saints, 
visibly holy, or having those qualifications which are re- 
quisite in order to a due admission to the ecclesiastical 
privileges of such. That nation, that family of Israel ac- 
cording to the flesh, and with regard to that external and 
carnal qualification, were in some sense adopted by God 
to be his peculiar people, and his covenant people. This is 
not only evident by what has been already observed, but 
also indisputably manifest from Rom. ix. 3, 4, 5. “I 
have great heaviness and continual sorrow of heart ; for I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my 
brethren, my kinsmen, AaccORDING TO THE FLESH, who are 
Israelites, to whom pertaineth the apoprion, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law,.and the 
service of God, and the promises ; whose are the fathers; 
and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came.” It is to 
be noted, that the privileges here mentioned are spoken of 
as belonging to the Jews, not now as visible saints, not as 
eee aad of the true religion, not as members of the visi- 

le church of Christ; but only as people of such a nation, 
such a blood, such an external and carnal relation to the 
patriarchs their ancestors, Israelites ACCORDING TO THE 
FLESH. For the apostle is speaking here of the wnbeliev- 
ing Jews, professed unbelievers, that were out of the chris- 
tian church, and open visible enemies to it, and such as 
had no right to the external privileges of Christ’s people. 
So, in Rom. xi. 28, 29. this apostle speaks of the same un- 
believing Jews, as in some respect an elect people, and 
mterested in the calling, promises, and covenants God for- 
merly gave to their forefathers, and as still beloved for 
their sakes. As concerning the gospel, they are enemies 
for your sake; but as touching the election, they are be- 
loved for the fathers’ sakes: for the gifts and calling of 
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God are without repentance.” These things are not privi- 
leges belonging to the Jews now as a people of the right 
religion, or in the true church of visible worshippers of 
God; but as a people of such a pedigree or blood ; and 
that even after the ceasing of the Mosaic administration. 
But there were privileges more especially belonging to- 
them under the Old Testament: they were a family that 
God had chosen in distinction from all others, to show 
special favour to above all other nations. It was mani- 
festly agreeable to God’s design to constitute things so 
under the Old Testament, that the means of grace and 
spiritual privileges and blessings should be—though not 
wholly, yet in a great measure—confined to a particular 


family, much more than those privileges and blessings are 


confined to any posterity or blood now under the gospel. 
God purposely by these favours distinguished that nation 
not only from those who were not professed worshippers 
of the true God, butalso in a great measure from other na- 
tions, by a constituted wall of separation. This was not 
merely a wall between professors and non-professors, but 
between nation and nations. God, if he pleases, may 
by his sovereignty annex his blessing, and in some mea- 
sure fix it, for his own reasons, to a particular blood, as 
well as to a particular place or spot of ground, to a cer- 
tain building, to a particular heap of stones, or altar 
of brass, to particular garments, and other external 
things. And it is evident, that he actually did affix his 
blessing to that particular external family of Jacob, very 
much as he did to the city Jerusalem, where he chose to 
place his name, and to mount Zion where he commanded 
the blessing. God did not so affix his blessing to Jerusa- 
lem or mount Zion, as to limit himself, either by confining 
the blessing wholly to that place, never to bestow it else- 
where; nor by obliging himself always to bestow it on 
those that sought him there; nor yet obliging himself 
never to withdraw his blessing from thence, by forsaking 
his dwelling-place there, and leaving it to be a common or 
prot place. But he was pleased to make it the seat of 
is blessing ina peculiar manner, in great distinction from 
other places. In like manner did he fix his blessing to the 
progeny of Jacob. It wasa family which he delighted in, 
and which he blessed in a peculiar manner, and to which 
In a great measure he confined the blessing; but not so as 
to limit himself, or so as to oblige himself to bestow it on all 
of that blood, or not to bestow it on others that were not of 
that blood. He affixed his blessing both to the place and 
nation, by sovereign election, Psal. exxxi. 13—15. He 
annexed and fixed his blessing to both by covenant. 

To that nation he fixed his blessing by his covenant with 
the patriarchs. Indeed the main thing, the substance and 
marrow of that covenant which God made with Abraham 
and the other patriarchs, was the covenant of grace, which 
is continued in these days of the gospel, and extends to all 
his spiritual seed, of the Gentiles as well as Jews: but yet 
that covenant with the patriarchs contained other things 
that were appendages to that everlasting covenant of grace ; 
promises of lesser matters, subservient to the grand pro- 
mise of the future seed, and typical of things appertaining 
to him. Such were those that annexed the blessing to the 
land of Canaan, and the progeny of Isaac and Jacob. Just 
so it was also as to the covenant God made with David. 
2 Sam. vii. and Psal. cxxxii. If we consider that covenant 
with regard to its marrow and soul, it was the covenant of 
grace: but there were other subservient promises which 
were typical of its benefits ; such were promises of bless- 
ings to the nation of Israel, of continuing the temporal 
crown to David’s posterity, and of fixing the blessing to 
Jerusalem or mount Zion, as the place which he chose to 
set his name there. And in this sense it was that the very 
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chosen people ; even when they were no visible saints, when 
they lived in idolatry, and made no profession of the true 
religion. 

On the whole, it is evident that the very nation of Israel, 
not as visible saints, but as the progeny of Jacob according 
to the flesh, were in some respect a chosen people, a people 
of God, a covenant people, an holy nation; even as Jeru- 
salem was a chosen city, the city of God, a holy city, anda 
city that God had engaged by covenant to dwell in. 

Thus a sovereign and all-wise God was pleased to ordain 
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things with respect to the nation of Israel. Perhaps we 
may not be able to give all the reasons of such a constitu- 
tion ; but some of them seem to be pretty manifest ; as, 

1. The great and main end of separating one particular 
nation from all others, as God did the nution of Israel, was 
to prepare the way for the coming of the Messiah. God’s 
covenant with Abraham and the other patriarchs implied 
that the Messiah should be of their blood, or their seed ac- 
cording to the flesh. And therefore it was requisite that 
their progeny according to the flesh should be fenced in by a 
wall of separation, and made God’s people. If the Messiah 
had been born of some of the professors of Abraham’s re- 
ligion, but of some other nation, that religion being propa- 
gated from nation to nation, as it is now under the gospel, 
it would not have answered the covenant with Abraham, 
for the Messiah to have been born of Abraham’s seed only 
in this sense. The Messiah being by covenant so related 
to Jacob’s progeny according to the flesh, God was pleased, 
agreeable to the nature of such a covenant, to show great 
respect to that people on account of that external relation. 
Therefore the apostle mentions it as one great privilege, 
that of them according to the flesh Christ came, Rom. ix. 5. 
As the introducing of the Messiah and his salvation and 
kingdom was the special design of all God’s dealings and 
peculiar dispensations towards that people, the natural re- 
sult of this was, that great account should be made of their 
being of that nation, in God’s covenant dealings with them. 

2. That nation was a typical nation. There was then 
literally a dand, which was a type of heaven, the true 
dwelling-place of God ; and an ev/ernal city, which was a 
type of the spiritual city of God; an exlernal temple of 
God, which was a type of his spiritual temple. So there 
was an external people and family of God, by carnal genera- 
tion, which was a type of his spiritual progeny. And the 
covenant by which they were made a people of God, was 
a type of the covenant of grace; and so 1s sometimes re- 
presented as a marriage-covenant. God, agreeably to the 
nature of that dispensation, showed a great regard to ex- 
ternal and carnal things in these days, as types of spi- 
ritual things. What a great regard God did show then to 
external qualifications for privileges and services, appears 
in this, that there is ten times so much said in the books 
of Moses about such qualifications in the institutions of 
the passover and tabernacle services, as about any moral 
qualifications whatsoever. And so much were such typical 
qualifications insisted on, that even by the law of Moses, 
the congregation of the Lord, or church of visible worship- 
pers of God, and the number of public professors of the 
true religion who were visible saints, were not the same. 
Some were of the latter, that were not of the former; as 
the eunuchs, who were excluded the congregation, though 
never so externally religious, yea truly pious; and so also 
bastards, &c. 

3. It was the sovereign pleasure of God to choose the 
posterity of Jacob according to the flesh, to reserve them for 
special favours to the end of time. And therefore they are 
still kept a distinct nation, being still reserved for distin- 
guishing mercy in the latter day, when they shall be re- 
stored to the church of God. God is pleased in this way 
to testify his regard to their holy ancestors, and his regard 
to their external relation to Christ. Therefore the apostle 
still speaks of them as an elect nation, and beloved for the 
fathers’ sakes, even after they were broken off from the 
good olive by unbelief. God’s covenant with Abraham is 
in some sense in force with respect to that people, and 
reaches them even to this day; and yet surely they are not 
God’s covenant people, in the sense that visible Christians 
are. See Lev. xxvi. 42. 

If it be said, It was often foretold by the prophets, that 
in gospel-days other nations should be the people of God, 
as well as the nation of the Jews: and when Christ sent 
forth his apostles, he bid them go and disciple all nations. 

Ianswer; By a common figure of speech the prevailing 


part of a nation are called the nation, and what is done to | 


them is said to be done to the nation, and what is done by 
them is said to be done by that nation. And it is to be 
hoped, that the time is coming when the prevailing part of 
many nations, yea of every nation under heaven, will be 
regularly brought into the visible church of Christ. If by 
nations in these prophecies we understand any other than 
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the prevailing part, and it be insisted on that we must un- 
derstand it of all the people belonging to those nations ; 
there never yet has been any nation in this sense regularly 
brought into the visible church of Christ, even according 
to the scheme of those whom I oppose. For there never yet 
has been a whole nation outwardly moral. And besides, 
what Mr. Blake says in his Treutise of the Covenant, page 
238. may be applied here, and serve as an answer to this 
objection: “ The prophecies of the Old Testament (says 
he) of the glory of the New-Testament times, are in Old- 
Testament phrases, by way of allusion to the worship of 
those times, set forth to us.” In Rev. xxi, 24. nations are 
spoken of, as having an interest in the New Jerusalem, 
which yet is represented as perfectly pure, without the 
least degree of pollution and defilement, ver. 27. And as 
for the command to the apostles, to disciple all nations, it 
was a direction to them as to what they should attempt, 
not a prediction of what they should bring to pass in their 
day. For they never brought one-half of any one nation 
into the visible christian church, nor any at all in one-half 
of the nations in the world, it is very probable. 

If it should be further objected, that it is an evidence 
that Gentile Christians. are visible saints, according to the 
New-Testament notion of visible saintship, in the very same 
manner as the whole Jewish nation were till they were 
broken off by their obstinate rejection of the Messiah ; that 
the Gentile Christians are represented as being grafted 
into the same olive, from whence the Jews were broken off 
by unbelief, Rom. xi. 17, &e. 

I would inquire, What any one can intend by this ob- 
jection? Whether it be this, vz. That we ought to insist 
on no higher or better qualifications, in admitting persons 
as members of the christian church, and to all its privileges, 
than the whole Jewish nation in Christ’s time possessed, 
till they had obstinately persisted in their rejection of him? 
If this is nof intended, the objection is nothing to the pur- 
pose: or, if this 6e intended, neither then is it to the pur- 
pose of those with whom I have especially to do in this 
controversy, who hold orthodoxy, knowledge of the funda- 
mental doctrines of religion, moral sincerity, and a good 
conversation, to be qualifications, which ought to be insist- 
ed on, in order to a visible church-state. For a very great 
part of those Jews were destitute of these qualifications ; 
many of them were Sadducees, who denied a future state ; 
others of them Herodians, who were occasional conformists 
with the Romans in their idolatries; the prevailing sect 
among them were Pharisees, who openly professed the 
false doctrine of justification by the works of the law and 
external privileges, that leaven of the Pharisees, which 
Christ warns his disciples to beware of. Many of them 
were scandalously ignorant, for their teachers had taken 
away the key of knowledge. Multitudes were grossly 
vicious, for it was a generation in which all manner of sin 
and wickedness prevailed. 

I think that text in Rom. xi. can be understood no other- 
wise, in any consistence with plain fact, than that the Gen- 
tile Christians succeeded the Jews, who had been, either in 
themselves or ancestors, the children of Abraham, with re- 
spect to a visible interest in the covenant of grace, until 
they were broken off from the church, and ceased to be 
visible saints by their open and obstinate unbelief. In- 
deed their ancestors had all been thus broken off from the 
church of visible saints ; for every branch or family of the 
stock of Jacob had been in the church of visible saints, and 
each branch withered and failed through unbelief. This 
was the highest and most important sense, in which any of 
the Jews were externally the children of Abraham, and 
implied the greatest privileges. But there was another 
sense, in which the whole nation, including even those of 
them who were no visible saints, were his children, which 
(as has been shown) implied great privileges, wherein chris- 
tian Gentiles do not succeed them, though they have ad- 
ditional ecclesiastical privileges, vastly beyond the Jews. 

Whether I have succeeded, in rightly explaining these 
matters, or no, yet my failing in it is of no great importance 
with regard to the strength of the objection, that occasion- 
ed my attempting it ; which was, that scandalously wicked 
men among the Jews are called God's people, &c. The ob- 
jection, as I observed, is as much against the scheme of 
those whom I oppose, as against my scheme; and there- 
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fore it as much concerns them, to find out some expla- 
nation of the matter, that shall show something else is 
intended by it, than their having the qualifications of visible 
saints, as it does me; and a failing in such an attempt as 
much affects and hurts their cause, as it does mine. 


OBJECT. III. 


Those in Israel, who made no profession of piety of 
heart, did according to divine institution partake of the 
passover ; a Jewish sacrament, representing the same things, 
and a seal of the very same covenant of grace, with the 
Lord’s supper ; and particularly, it would be unreasonable 
to suppose, that all made a profession of godliness whom 
God commanded to keep that first passover in Egypt, which 
the whole congregation were required to keep, and there is 
no shadow of any such thing as all first making a solemn 
public : profession of those things wherein true piety con- 
sists : and so the people in general partook of the passover, 
from generation to generation ; but it would be improbable 
to suppose, that they all professed a supreme regard to God 
in their hearts. 


Answ. 1. The affair of the Israelites’ participation of the 
passover, and particularly that first passover in Egypt, is 
attended with altogether as much difficulty in regard to the 
qualifications which the objectors themselves suppose re- 
quisite in communicants at the Lord’s table, as with re- 
gard to those which I insist upon; and if there be any 
argument in the case, it is fully as strong an argument 
against their scheme, as mine. : / 

One thing they insist upon as a requisite qualification 
for the Lonts supper, is a public profession of religion as 
to the essential doctrines of it. But there is no more pub- 
lic profession of this kind, preceding that passover in 
Egypt, than of a profession of godliness. Here, not to in- 
sist on the great doctrines of the fall of man, of our undone 
state by nature, of the Trinity, of our dependence on the 
Sree grace of God for justification, &c. let us take only 
those two doctrines of a future slate of rewards and punish- 
men's, and the doctrine of the Messiuh to come, that 
Messiah who was represented in the pussover. Is there 
any more appearance, in sacred story, of the people 
m king a public profession in Egypt of these doctrines, 
before they partook of the passover, than of their making 
profession of the love of God? And is there any more 
probability of the former, than of the latter? Another 
thing which they on the other side suppose necessary to a 
due attendance on the Lord’s supper, is, that when any 
have openly been guilty of gross sins, they should before 
they come to this sacrament, openly confess and humble 
themselves for their faults. Now it is evident by many 
scriptures, that a great part of the children of Israel in 
Egypt had been guilty of joining with the Egyptians in 
worshipping their false gods, and had lived in idolatry. 
But the history in Exodus gives us no account of any 
public solemn confession of, or humiliation, for this great 
sin, before they came to the passover. Mr. Stoddard 
observes, (Appeal, p. 58, 59.) that there was in the church 
of Israel a way appointed by God for the removal of 
scandals ; men being required in that case to offer up their 
sucrifices, attended with confession and visible signs of 
repentance. But where do we read of the people offering 
up sacrifices in Egypt, attended with confession, for 
removing the scandal of that most heinous sin of idolatry 
they had lived in? Or is there any more probability of 
their publicly professing their repentance and humiliation 
for their sin, before their celebrating the passover, than of 
their publicly professing to love God above all? Another 
thing which they suppose to be requisite in order to admis- 
sion to the Lord’s table, and about which they would have 
a particular care to be taken, is, that every person admitted 
give evidence of a competent knowledge in the doctrines of 
religion, and none be allowed to partake who are grossly 
ignorant. Now there is no more appearance of this with 
regard to the congregation in Egypt, than of a profession 
of godliness ; and it is as difficult to suppose it. There is 
abundant reason to suppose, that vast numbers in that 
nation, consisting of more than a million of adult persons, 
had been brought up ina great degree of ignorance, amidst 
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their slavery in Egypt, where the people seem to have 
almost forgotten the true God and the true religion. And 
though pains had been taken by Moses, now for a short 
season, to instruct the people better ; yet it must be con- 
sidered, it is a very great work, to take a whole nation 
under such degrees of ignorance and prejudice, and bring 
every one of them to a competent degree of knowledge in 
religion ; and a greater work still for Moses both thus to 
instruct them, and also by examination or otherwise, to 
come to a just satisfaction, that all had indeed attained to 
such knowledge. ; 

Mr. Stoddard insists, that if grace be requisite in the 
Lord’s supper, it would have been as much so in the pass- 
over, inasmuch as the chief thing which the passover (as 
well as the Lord’s supper) ee aaa is Christ’s suffer- 
ings. Butif, on this account, the same qualifications are 
requisite in both ordinances, then it would be as requisite 
that the partakers should have knowledge to discern the 
Lord’s body, (in Mr. Stoddard’s sense of 1 Cor. xi. 29.) in 
the passover, as in the Lord’s supper. But this certainly 
is as difficult to suppose, as that they professed godliness. 
For how does it appear, that the people in general who 
partook of the pussover—knew that it signified the death 
of the Messiah, and the way in which he should make 
atonement for sin by his blood? Does it look very likely 
that they should know this, when Christ’s own disciples 
had not knowledge thus to discern the Lord's body in the 
pussover, of which they partook from year to year with 
their Master? Can it be supposed, they actually knew 
Christ’s death and the design TF it to be thereby signified, 
when they did not so much as realize the fact itself, that 
Christ was to die, at least not till the year before the last 
passover? Besides, how unreasonable would it be, to 
suppose, that the Jews understood what was signified, 
pertaining to Christ and salvation by him, in all those 
many kinds of sacrifices, which they attended and partook 
of, and all the vast variety of ceremonies belonging to 
them ; all which sacrifices were sacramental representa- 
tions of Christ’s death, as well as the sacrifice of the 
passover ! The apostle tells us, that all these things had a 
shadow of good things to come, the things concerning 
Christ ; and yet there are many of them, which the church 
of Christ to this day does not understand ; though we 
are under a thousand times greater advantage to understand 
them, than they were. For we have the New Testament, 
wherein God uses great plainness of speech, to guide us, 
and live in days wherein the vail which Moses put over 
his face is taken away in Christ, and the vail of the tem- 
ple rent, and have the substance and antitype plainly 
exhibited, and so have opportunity to compare these with 
those shadows. 

If it be objected, as a difficulty that lies. against our 
supposing a profession of godliness requisite to a partici- 
pation of the passover, that they who were uncircumcised 
were expressly forbidden to partake, and if conversion was 
as important and a more important qualification than cir- 
cumcision, why were not the unregenerate as expressly 
forbidden? I answer; Why were not scandalous sinners 
as expressly forbidden? And why was not moral sincerity 
as expressly required as circumcision ? 

If it be objected, that they were all expressly and 
strictly required to keep the passover; but if grace was 
requisite, and God knew that many of the partakers 
would have no grace, why would he give such universal 
orders ? 

I answer; When God gave those commands, he knew 
that the commands, in all their strictness, would reach 
many persons who in the time of the passover would be 
without so much as moral sincerity in religion. Every 
man in the nation, from the first institution till the death 
of Christ, were all (excepting such as were ceremonially 
unclean, or on a journey) strictly required to keep the 
feast of passover ; and yet God knew that multitudes - 
would be without the qualification of moral seriousness in 
religion. It would be very unreasonable to suppose, that 
every single person in the nation was morally serious, even 
in the very best time, or that ever there was such a happy 
day with any nation under heaven, wherein all were 
morally sincere in religion. How much then was it 
otherwise many times with that nation, which was so prone 
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to corruption, and so often generally involved in gross 
wickedness ! But the strict command of God to keep the 
passover reached the morally insincere, as well as others ; 
they are no where excepted, any more than the uncon- 
verted. And as to any general commands of God’s word, 
these no more required men to turn from a state of moral 
sincerity before they came to the passover, than they 
required them to turn from a graceless state. 

But further, I reply, that God required them all to keep 
the passover, no more strictly than he required them all to 
love the Lord their God with their whole heart. And if 
God might strictly command this, he might also strictly 
command them to keep that ordinance wherein they were 
especially to profess it, and seal their profession of it. 
That evi! generation were not expressly forbidden to keep 
the passover in succeeding years, for the whole forty years 
during which they went on provoking God, very often by 
gross sim and open rebellion; but still the express and 
strict commands for the whole congregation to keep the 
passover reached them, nor were they released from their 
obligation. 

If it be said, that we must suppose multitudes in Israel 
attended the passover, from age to age, without such a 
visibility of piety as I have insisted on ; and yet we do not 
find their Secdine this ordinance charged on them asa 
sin, in Scripture: I answer; We must also suppose that 
multitudes in Israel, from age to age, attended the pass- 
over, who lived in moral insincerity, yea and scandalous 
wickedness. For the people in general very often notori- 
ously corrupted themselves, and declined to ways of open 
and great transgression; and yet there is reason to think, 
that in these times of corruption, for the most part, they 
held circumcision and the pussover ; and we do not find 
their attending on these ordinances under such circum- 
stances, any more expressly charzed on them as a sin, than 
their coming without piety of heart. The ten tribes con- 
tinued constantly in zdolatry for about 250 years, and 
there is a ground to suppose, that in the mean time they ordi- 
narily kept up circumcision and the passover. For though 
they worshipped God by images, yet they maintained most 
of the ceremonial observances of the law of Moses, called 
the manner of the God of the land, which their priests 
taught the Samaritans who were settled in their stead, 
2 Kings xvii. 26,27. Nevertheless we do not find Elijah, 
Elisha, or other prophets, reproving them for attending 
these ordinances without the required moral qualifications. 
Indeed there are some things in the writings of the prophets, 
which may be interpreted as a reproof of this; but no 
more as a reproof of this, than of attending God’s ordi- 
nances without a gracious sincerity and true piety of heart 
and life. 

How many seasons were there, wherein the people in 
general fell into and lived in idolatry, that scandal of 
scandals, in the times of the judges, and of the kings both 
in Judah and Israel! But still amidst all this wickedness, 
they continued to attend the sacrament of circumcision. 
We have every whit as much evidence of it, as that they 
attended the passover without a profession of godliness. 
We have no account of their ever leaving it off at such 

- seasons, nor any hint of its being renewed (as a thing which 
had ceased) when they came to reform. Though we have 
so full an account of the particulars of Josiah’s reformation, 
after the long and scandalous reign of Manasseh, there is 
no hint of any reviving of c¢rcwncision, or returning to it 
after a cessation. And where have we an account of the 
people being once reproved for attending this holy sacra- 
ment while thus involved in scandalous sin, in all the Old 
Testament? And where is this once charged on them as 
a sin, any more than in the case of unconverted persons 
attending the sacrament of the passover?* 


- Answ. 2. Whatever was the case with respect to the 
qualifications for the sacraments of the Old-Testament dis- 
yensation, I humbly conceive it is nothing to the purpose 
in the present argument, nor needful to determine us with 
respect to the qualifications for the sacraments of the chris- 
tian dispensation, which is a matter of such plain fact in 


* Let the reader here take notice of what is observed in the conclusion 
of my answer to the objection fronr the instance of Judas. ; 
t On this “ precise agreement and difference,” Dr. Owen has written 
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the New Testament. Var am I from thinking the Old Tes- 
tament to be like an old almanack out of use; nay, [ 
think it is evident from the New Testament, that some things 
which had their first institution under the Old Testament, 
are continued under the New; for instance, the acceptance 
of the infant-seed of believers as children of the covenant 
with their parents ; and probably some things belonging 
to the order and discipline of christian churches, had their 
first beyinning in the Tech synagogue. But yet all allow 
that the Old-Testament dispensation is out of date, with 
its ordinances ; and I think, in a matter pertaining to the 
constitution and order of the New-Testament church—a 
matter of fact, wherein the New Testament itself is express, 
full, and abundant—to have recourse to the Mosaic dis- 
pensation for rules or precedents to determine our judg- 
ment, 1s quite needless, and out of reason. There is per- 
haps no part of divinity attended with so much intricacy, 
and wherein orthodox divines do so much differ, as the 
stating of the precise agreement and difference between the 
two dispensations of Moses and of Christ.¢ And _ pro- 
bably the reason why God has left it so intricate, is, be- 
cause our understanding the ancient dispensation, and 
God’s design in it, is not of so great importance, nor does 
it so nearly concern us. Since God uses great plainness 
of speech in the New Testament, which is as it were the 
charter and municipal law of the christian church, what 
need we run back to the ceremonial and typical institutions 
of an antiquated dispensation, wherein God’s declared de- 
sign was, to deliver divine things in comparative obscurity, 
hid under a veil, and involved in clouds? 

We have no more occasion for going to search among 
the tvpes, dark revelations, and carnal ordinances of the 
Old Testament, to find out whether this matter of fact 
concerning the constitution and order of the New-Testa- 
ment church be true, than we have occasion for going there 
to find out whether any other matter of fact, of which we 
have an account in the New Testament, be true; as par- 
ticularly, whether there were such officers in the primitive 
church as bishops and deacons, whether miraculous gifts of 
the Spirit were common in the apostles’ days, whether the 
believing Gentiles were received into the primitive chris- 
tian church, and the like. 


Answ. 3. I think, nothing can be alleged from the 
Holy Scripture, sufticient to prove a profession of godliness 
to be nota qualification requisite in order to a due and re- 
gular participation of the passorer. 

Although none of the requisite moral qualifications for 
this Jewish sacrament, are near so clearly made known in 
the Old Testament, as the qualifications for the christian 
sacraments are in the New; and although a supposed 
visibility of either moral sincerity or sanctifying grace, is 
involved in some obscurity and difficulty; yet I would 
humbly offer what appears to me to be the truth concern- 
ing that matter, in the things that follow, ; 

(1.) Although the people in Egypt before the first pass- 
over, probably made no explicit public profession at all, 
either of their humiliation for their former idolatry or of 
present devotedness of heart to God; it being before any 
particular institution of an express public profession, either 
of godliness, or repentance in case of scandal: yet I 
think, there was some sort of public manifestation, or wm- 
plicit profession of both—Probably in Egypt they im- 
plicitly professed the same things, which they afterwards 

rofessed more expressly and solemnly in the wilderness. 

he Israelites in Egypt had very much to affect their 
hearts, before the last plagne, in the great things that God 
had done for them ; especially in some of the latter plagues, 
wherein they were so remarkably distinguished from the 
Egyptians. They seem now to be brought to a tender 
frame, and a disposition to show much respect to God ; 
(see Exod. xii. 27.) and were probably now very forward 
to profess themselves devoted to him, and true penitents. 

(2.) After the institution of an eaplicit, public profession 
of devotedness to God, or (which is the same thing) of 
true piety of heart, this was wont to be required in order 
to a partaking of the passover and other sacrifices and sa- 


with admirable clearness in his Exposition to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the prefixed exercitation.—W 
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craments that adult persons were admitted to. Accordingly 
all the adult persons that were circumcised at Gilgal, had 
made this profession a little before on the plains of Moab. 
Not that all of them were truly gracious 5 but seeing they 
all had a profession and visibility, Christ in his dealings 
with his church as to external things, acted not as the 
Searcher of hearts, but as the Head of the visible church, 
accommodating himself to the present state of mankind ; 
and therefore he represents himself in Scripture as trusting 
his people’s profession ; as I formerly observed. — 

(3.) In degenerate times in Israel, both priests and 
people were very lax with respect to covenanting with 
God, and professing devotedness to him; and these pro- 
fessions were used, as public professions commonly are 
still in corrupt times, merely as matters of form and cere- 
mony, at least by great multitudes. _ : x 

(4.) Such was the nature of the Levitical dispensation, 
that it had in no measure so great a tendency to preclude 
and prevent hypocritical professions, as the New-Testament 
dispensation ; particularly, on account of the vastly greater 
darkness of it. For the covenant of grace was not then so 
fully revealed, and consequently the nature of the con- 
ditions of that covenant was not then so well known. 
There was then a far more obscure revelation of those great 
duties of repentance towards God and faith in the Mediator, 
and of those things wherein true holiness consists, and 
wherein it is distinguished from other things. Persons 
then had not equal advantage to know their own hearts, 
while viewing themselves in this comparatively dim light 
of Moses’s law, as now they have in the clear sun-shine of 
the gospel. In that state of the minority of the church, 
the nature of true piety, as consisting in the Spirit of adop- 
tion, or ingenuous filial love to God, and as distinguished 
from a spirit of bondage, servile fear, and self-love, was 
not so clearly made known. ‘The Israelites were therefore 
the more ready to mistake for true piety, that moral seri- 
ousness and those warm affections and resolutions that 
resulted from that spirzt of bondage, which showed itself 
in Israel remarkably at mount Sinai; and to which 
through all the Old-Testament times, they were especially 
incident. 

(5.) God was pleased in a great measure to suffer 
(though he did not propedy allow) a larness among the 
people, with regard to the visibility of holiness, and the 
moral qualifications requisite to an attendance on their 
sacraments. This he also did in many other cases of great 
irregularity, under that dark, imperfect, and comparatively 
carual dispensation; such as polygamy, putting away 
their wives at pleasure, the revenging of blood, killing the 
man-slayer, &c. And he winked at their worshipping in 
high places in Solomon’s time, (1 Kings iii. 4, 5.) the neg- 
lect of keeping the feast of tabernacles according to the 
law, from Joshua’s time till after the captivity, ( Neh. viii. 
17.) and the neglect of the synagogue-worship, or the 
public service of God in particular congregations, till after 
the captivity,* though the light of nature, together with 
the general rules of the law of Moses, did sufficiently 
teach and require it. 

(6.) It seems to be foretold in the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, that there would be a great a/teration in 
this respect, in the days of the gospel ; that under the new 
dispensation there should be far greater purity in the 
church. Thus, in the forementioned place in Ezekiel it 
is foretold, that “those who are [visibly] uncircumcised in 
heart, should no more enter into God’s sanctuary.” Again, 
Ezek. xx. 37, 38. “ And I will cause you to pass under 
the rod, and will bring you into the bond of the covenant ; 
and I will purge out from among you the rebels, and them 
that transgress against me.” It seems to be a prophecy of 
the greater purity of those who are visibly in covenant with 
God. Isa. iv. 3. “ Andit shall come to pass that he that 
is left in Zion, and he that remaineth in vehisalce: shall 
be called holy, even every one that is written among the 
living [%. e. has a name to live, or is enrolled among the 
saints] in Jerusalem.” Isa. lii. 1. “ Put on thy beautiful 
garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city ; from henceforth 
there shall wo More come to thee the uncircumcised and 
the unclean.” Zech. xiv. 21. “And in that day, there 


* Prid. Connect. Part 1. p. 354 —536. and 555, 556. 9th Edit. The word 
translated synagogies, Psal. Ixxiv. 8. sie) ifi 
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shall be no more the Canaanite in the house of the 
Lord.” Cire . 

(7.) This is just such an alteration as might reasonably 
be expected from what we are taught of the whole na/ure 
of the two dispensations. As the one had carnal ordi- 
nances, (so they are called Heb. ix. 10.) the other a spiri- 
tual service ; (John iv. 24.) the one an earthly Canaan, 
the other a heavenly ; the one an external J erusalem, the 
other a spiritual; the one an earthly high priest, the other 
a heavenly; the one a worldly sanctuary, the other a spi- 
ritual ; the one a bodily and temporal redemption, (which 
is all that they generally discerned or understood in the 
pussover,) the other a spiritual and eternal. And agree- 
ably to these things, it was so ordered in providence, that 
Israel, the congregation that should enter this worldly 
sanctuary, and attend these carnal ordinances, should be 
much more a worldly, carnal congregation, than the New- 
Testament congregation. One reason of sucha difference 
seems to be this, viz. That the Messiah might have the 
honour of introducing a state of greater purity and spiritual 
glory. Hence God is said to find fau/¢ with that ancient 
dispensation of the covenant, Heb. viii. 7, 8. And the 
time of introducing the new dispensation is called the 
time of reformation, Heb. ix. 10. And one thing, wherein 
the amendment of what God found fault with in the for- 
mer dispensation should consist, the apostle intimates, is 
the greater purity and spirituality of the church, Heb. viii. 
8, ti 


OBJECT. IV. 


It is not reasonable to suppose, that the multitudes 
which John the Baptist baptized, made a profession of 
saving grace, or had any such visibility of true piety, as 
has been insisted on. 


Awnsw. Those whom John baptized, came to him confess- 
ing their sins, making a profession of some kind of repent- 
ance ; and it is not reasonable to suppose, the repentance 
they professed was speciiically or in kind diverse from that 
which he had instructed them in, and called them to, 
which is called repentance for the remission of sins ; and 
that is saving repentance. John’s baptism is called ¢he 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins: I know 
not how such a phrase can be reasonably understood any 
otherwise, than so as to imply, that his baptism was some 
exhibition of that repentance, and a seal of the profession 
of it. Baptism is a seal of some sort of religious profes- 
sion, in adult persons : but the very name of John’s bap- 
tism shows, that it was a seal of a profession of repentance 
It is said, Luke iii. 3. “ John 
PREACHED the baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins.” What can be understood by this, but his preach- 
ing that men should now speedily ¢urn to God, by true 
repentance and faith in the promised Saviour, and come 
and confess their sins, avd openly declare this repentance 
towards God, and faith in the Lamb of God, and that 
they should confirm and seal this their profession by bap- 
tism, as well as therein receive the seal of God’s willing- 
ness to remit the sins of such as had this faith and 
repentance. Accordingly, we are told, the people cume and 
were baptized of him, confessing their sins, manifesting and 
professing that sort of repevtance and faith which he 
preached. 'They had no notion of any other sort of repent- 
ance put into their heads, that they could suppose John 
called them to profess in baptism, but this accompanied 
with faith in the Lamb whom he called them to behold g 
for he preached no other to them. The people that John 
baptized, prot both repentance for the remission of 
sins, and also faith in the Messiah; as is evident by Acts 
xix. 4, 5. “John verily baptized with the baptism of re- 
pentance, saying unto the people, that they should be- 
lieve on him that should come after him 3” 2. e. on Christ 
Jesus. “ When they heard this [John’s preaching] they 
were Pee in the name of the Lord Jesus.” : 

If it be objected here, that we are told, Matt. iii. 5526: 
“ There went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and 


Red by the generality of learned men to relate to another sort of assem- 
les, 


Ossrcr. V. 


all the region round about Jordan, and were baptized of 
him in Jordan, confessing their sins ;” and that it is not 
to be imagined, all these made any credible profession 
of saving repentance and faith: I answer; No more is 
to be understood by these expressions, according to the 
phraseology of the Scripture, than that there was a very 
great resort of pope from these places to John. Nor is 
any more to be understood by the like term of universality 
in John iii. 26. “ They came to John, and said unto 
him, Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to 
whom thou barest witness, behold, the same baptizeth, and 
ALL MEN come to him;” that is, there was a great re- 
sort to him from all quarters. It is in nowise unreasonable 
to suppose, there was indeed a very great number of 
Fook that came to John from the places mentioned, who 
eing exceedingly moved by his preaching, in that time of 
extraordinary outpouring of the Spirit, made profession of 
the faith and repentance which John preached. Doubt- 
less there were many more professors than real converts : 
but still in the great resort to John, there were many of 
the latter character ; as we may infer from the prophecy : 
as appears by Luke, i. 16, 17. “ And many of the children 
of Israel shall he turn to the Lord their God. And he 
shall go before him in the spirit and power of Elias, to 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and of the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just, to make ready a 
people prepared for the Lord.” And from that account 
of fact in Mark xi. 12. “ From the days of John the Bap- 
tist until now, the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.” And in Luke xvi. 16. 
“ The law and the prophets were until John: since that 
time the kingdom of God is preached, and every mun 
presseth into it.” Here the expression is no less universal, 
than that which is objected in Matt. iii. 5, 6. As to those 
wicked Pharisees, that so much opposed Christ, some of 
them I suppose had been baptized by John, and then had 
a great show of repentance and faith; but they afterwards 
apostatized, and were much worse than ever before: there- 
fore Christ speaks of them as being like a house from which 
the unclean spirit is visibly turned out for a while, and is 
left empty, swept, and garnished, but afterward is repossess- 
ed, re many devils instead of one, Luke xi. 24, &c. 
Yet as to the greater part of these Pharisees, they were not 
baptized by John; as appears by Luke vii. 29, 30. 

Te it be further objected, that John in baptizing such 
multitudes could not have time to be sufficiently informed 
of those he baptized, whether their profession of godliness 
was credible, or no: I answer; That we are not particu- 
larly informed of the circumstances of his teaching, and of 
the assistance he was favoured with, and the means he had 
of information, concerning those whom he baptized: but 
we may be sure of one thing, viz. He had as much op- 
portunity to inquire into the credibility of their profession, 
as he had to inquire into. their doctrinal knowledge and 
moral character; which my opponents suppose to be ne- 
cessary, as well as I; and this is enough to silence the 
present objection. 


OBJECT. V. 


Christ says, Matt. xx. 16. and again, chap. xxii. 14. that 
many are called, but few are chosen. By which it is evi- 
dent, that there are many who belong to the visible church, 
and yet but few real and true suints ; and that it is ordi- 
narily thus, even under the New Testument, and in days 
of gospel-light: and therefore that visibility of saintship, 
whereby persons are visible saints in a scripture sense, 
cannot imply an apparent probability of their being real 
saints, or truly gracious persons. 


Awnsw. In these texts, by those that are called, are not 
meant those who are visible saints, and have the requisite 
qualifications for christian sacraments; but all such as 
have the erfernal call of the word of God, and have its offers 
and invitations made to them. And it is undoubtedly 
true, and has been matter of fact, for the most part, that of 
those called in this sense, many have been but only called, 
and never truly obedient to the call, few have been true 
saints. So it was in the Jewish nation, to which the para- 
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ble in the twentieth of Matthew has a special respect ; in 
general they had the ex/ernal call of God’s word, and at- 
tended many religious duties, in hopes of God’s favour 
and reward, which is called /abouring in God's vineyard ; 
and yet but few of them eventually obtained salvation ; 
nay, great multitudes of those who were cudled in this sense, 
were scandilous persons, and gross hypocrites. The Pha- 
risees and Sadducees were ca/led, and they laboured in the 
vineyard, in the sense of the parable; for which they ex- 
pected great rewards, above the Gentile converts or pro- 
selytes; wherefore their eye was evil towards them, and 
they could not bear that they should be made equal to 
them. But still these Pharisees and Sadducees had not 
generally the intellectual and moral qualifications, that my 
Opponents suppose requisite for christian sacraments ; 
being generally scandalous persons, denying some funda- 
mental principles of religion, and explaining away some of 
its most important precepts. Thus, many in christendom-: 
are called, by the outward call of God’s word, and yet few 
of them are ina state of salvation: but not all who sit 
under the sound of the gospel, and hear its invitations, 
are fit to come to sacraments. 

That by those who are called, in this saying of our Sa- 
viour, is meant those that have the gospel-offer, and not 
those who belong to the society of vistble suints, is evident 
beyond all dispute, in Matt. xxii. 14. By the many thut 
are called, are plainly intended the many that are invited to 
the wedding. In the foregoing parable, we have an ac- 
count of those who from time to time were bidden, or 
CALLED, (for the word is the same in the original,) ver. 
3. “ And sent forth his servants to caLy them that were 
CALLED, [kadeoar TEs KeKAnpeEves, | and they would not 
come.” This has respect to the Jews, who refused not 
only savingly to come to Christ, but refused so much as 
to come into the visible church of Christ. Ver. 4. “ Again 
he sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them which are 
bidden, [or caLLep,] Behold I have prepared my din- 
ner,’ &e. Ver. 8. “ They which were bidden [or catt- 
ED] were not worthy,” Ver.9. ‘“‘ Go ye therefore into the 
high-wavs, and as many as ye shall find, bid [or catt, 
xahecate] to the marriage,” or nuptial banquet; represent- 
ing the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles ; who upon 
it came into the king’s house, 1. e. the visible church, and 
among them one that had not a wedding-garment, who was 
bound hand and foot, and cust out when the king cane: 
and then, at the conclusion, Christ adds this remark, ver. 
14. “ For many are caLLep or bidden [«Anrtor,] but 
few are chosen ;” which must have reference, not only to 
the man last mentioned, who came into the wedding-house, 
the christian visible church, without a wedding-garment, 
but to those also mentioned before, who were cad/ed, but 
would not so much as come into the king’s house, or join to 
the visible christian church. To suppose this saying to 
have reference only to that one man who came without a 
wedding-garment, (representing one that comes into the 
visible church, but is not a true saint,) would be to make 
the introduction of this aphorism, and its connexion with 
what went before, very strange and unintelligible, thus, 
“ Multitudes came into the king’s house, who were cadled, 
and the house was full of guests; but among them was 
found one man who was not chosen ; for many are called, 
but few are chosen.” 


OBJECT. VI. 


When the servants of the householder, in the parable of 
the wheat and tares (Matt. xiii.) unexpectedly found tares 
among the wheat, they said to their master, “ Wilt thou 
that we go and gather them up! But he said, Nay, 
lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat 
with them; let both grow together until the harvest.” 
Which shows the mind of Christ, that we ought not to 
make a distinction between true saints and others in this 
world, or aim at admitting true saints on/y into the visible 
church, but ought to let both be together in the church 
till the day of judgment. 


Awsw. 1. These things have no reference to introduc- 
tion into the field, or admission into the visible church, as 
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though no care nor measures should be taken to prevent 
tares being sown; or as though the servants who had the 
charge of the field, would have done well to have taken 
tures, appearing to be such, and planted them in the field 
amongst the wheat : no, instead of this, the eat plain- 
ly implies the contrary. But the words cited have wholly 
respect to a CASTING OUT and purging the field, after 
the tares had been introduced wrawares, and contrary to 
design, through men’s infirmity and Satan’s procurement. 
Concerning purging the tares out of the field, or casting 
men out of the church, there is no difference between me 
and those whom I oppose in the present controversy : and 
therefore it is impossible there should be any objection 
from that which Christ says here concerning this matter 
against me, but what is as much of an objection against 
them; for we both hold the same thing. It is agreed on 
all hands, that adult persons, actually admitted to com- 
munion in the visible church, however they may behave 
themselves so as to bring their spiritual state into suspicion, 
yet ought not to be cust owt, unless they are obstinate in 
heresy or scandal ; lest, while we go about to root out the 
tares, we should root out the wheat also. And it is also 
agreed on all hands, that when those represented under 
the name of ¢ures bring forth such evil fruit, such scandal- 
ous and obstinate wickedness, as is plainly and visibly 
inconsistent with the being of true grace, they ought to be 
cast out. And therefore it is impossible that this objection 
should be any thing to the purpose. 


Answ. 2. I think this parable, instead of being a just 
objection against the doctrine I maintain, is on the con- 
trary a clear evidence for’ it. 

For (1.) the parable shows plainly, that if any are in- 
troduced into the field of the householder, or church of 
Christ, who prove to be not wheat, (i. e. not true saints,) 
they are brought in unawares, or contrary to design. If 
tares are as properly to be sown in the field, as is the wheat, 
which must be the case if the Lord’s ass be a convert- 
ing ordinance ; then surely no care ought to be taken to 
introduce wheat only, and no respect ought to be had more 
to the qualities of wheat in sowing the field, than the quali- 
ties of tares ; nor is there any more impropriety in the 
tares having a place there, than the wheat. But this surely 
is altogether inconsistent with the scope of the parable. 

(2.) This parable plainly shows, that those who are in 
the visible iach) have at first a visibility, or appearance 
to human sight of true grace, or of the nature of true saints. 
For it is observed, tares have this property, that when they 
first appear, and till the products of the field arrive to 
some maturity, they have such a resemblance of wheat, 
that it is next to impossible to distinguish them. 


OBJECT. VIL. 


Christ himself administered the Lord’s supper to Judas, 
whom he knew at the same time to be graceless ; which is a 
full evidence, that grace is not in itself'a requisite qualifica- 
tion in order to coming to the Lord’s supper; and if it be 
not requisite in itself, a profession of it cannot be requisite. 


Awnsw.1. It is to me apparent, that Judas was not 
present at the administration of the Lord’s supper. It ‘is 
true, he was present at the passover, and dipped with 
Christ in the paschal dish. The three former evangelists 
do differ in the order of the account they give of this dip- 
ping in the dish—Luke gives an account of it after bis ac- 
count of the Lord’s supper, Luke xxii. 21. But Matthew 
and Mark both give an account of it before. (Matt. xxvi. 
23. Mark xiv. 20.) And the like might be shown in 
other instances of these three evangelists differing one 
from another in the order of their narratives; one places 
those things in his history after others, which another 
places first. These sacred historians do not undertake to 
declare precisely the date of every incident, but regard 
more the truth of facts, than the order of time. However, 
in the present case, the nature of the thing speaks for itself, 
and shows, that Judas’s dipping with Christ in the dish, or 
his hand being with Christ on the table, or recewing a sop 
dipped in the dish, must be in that order wherein Matthew 


FOR COMMUNION. 


Part III. 


and Mark place it in their history, vez. at the passover, an- 
tecedent to the Lord’s supper. For there is no such thing 
in the Lord’s supper as dipping of sops, and dipping to- 

ether in the dish ; but there was in the passover, where 
all had their hands together in the dish, and dipt their sops 
in the bitter sauce. None of these three evangelists give 
us any account of the time when Judas went out: but 
John—who is vastly more particular as to what passed 
that night, and is every where more exact as to the order 
of time than the other evangelists—is very precise as to the 
time, viz. that Jesus when he gave him the sop, at the same 
time sent him away, bidding him do quickly what he in- 
tended to do; and accordingly when he had received the 
sop, he went immediately out, John xii. 27—30. Now 
this sop being at the passover, it is evident he was not pre- 
sent at the Lord’s supper which followed. Many of the 
best expositors are of this opinion, such as Van Mastricht, 
Dr. Doddridge, and others. 


Answ. 2. If Judas was there, 1 deny the conse- 
quence. As I have observed once and again concerning 
the Lord’s dealings with his people under the Old Testa- 
ment, so under the New the same observation takes place. 
Christ did not come to judge the secrets of men, nor did 
ordinarily act in his external dealings with his disciples, 
and in the administration of ordinances, as the Searcher of 
hearts ; but rather as the Head of the visible church, pro- 
ceeding according to what was exhibited in profession and 
visibility ; herein setting an example to his ministers, who 
should stand in his place when he was gone, and _act in 
his name in the administration of ordinances. Judas had 
made the same profession of regard to his Master, and of 
forsaking all for him, as the other disciples: and therefore 
Christ did not openly renounce him till he himself had 
destroyed his profession and visibility of saintship, by 
public scandalous apostacy. Supposing then the presence 
of Judas at the Lord’s supper, this affords no consequence 
in favour of what I oppose. 


Answ. 3. If they with whom I have to do in this 
controversy, are not contented with the answers already 
given, and think there is a remaining difficulty in this mat- 
ter lymg against my scheme, I will venture to tell them, 
that this difficulty lies full as hard against their own scheme ; 
and if there be any strength at all in the argument, it is to 
all intents of the same strength against the need of those 
qualificutions which they themselves suppose to be neces- 
sary in order to an approach to the Lord’s table. For 
although they do not think renewing saving grace neces- - 
sary, yet they suppose moral seriousness or (as they vari- 
ously speak) moral sincerity in religion to be necessary. 
They suppose it to be requisite, that persons should have 
some kind of serious principle and view in coming to the 
Lord’s table ; some intention of subjecting themselves to 
Christ, and of seeking and serving him, in general; and 
in particular some religious end in coming to the sacra- 
mental supper, some religious respect to Christ in it. But 
now did not Christ at that time perfectly know, that Judas 
had none of these things? He knew he had nothing of 
sincerity in the christian religion, or of regard to Christ in 
that ordinance, of any sort whatsoever; he knew, that 
Satan had entered into him and filled his heart, and that 
he was then cherishing in himself a malignant spirit against 
his Master, excited by the reproof Christ had lately given 
him, (compare John xii. 8. with Matt. xxvi. 8—16. and 
Mark xiv. 4—11.) and that he had already formed a 
traitorous, murderous design against him, and was now in 
the prosecution of that bloody design, having actually just 
before been to the chief priests, and agreed with them to 
betray him for thirty pieces of silver. (See Matt. xxvi. 14, 
15, 16. Mark xiv. 10, 11. Luke xxii. 3—6. and John xiii. 
2.) Christ knew these things, and knew that Judas was 
utterly unqualified for the holy sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper; though it had not yet been made known to the 
church, or the disciples.—Therefore it concerns those on 
the contrary part in this controversy, to find out some so- 
lution of this difficulty, as much as it does me; and they 
will find they have as much need to take refuge in the 
solution already given, in one or other of the two pre- 
ceding answers to this objection. 


Ossecr. IX. 


By the way I would observe, that Christ’s not excluding 
‘J udas from the oe under these circumstances, know- 
ing him to be thus unqualified, without so much as moral 
‘sincerity, &c. is another thing that effectually enervates all 
the strength of the objection against me, from the passover. 
For Judas did not only in common with others fall under 
God’s strict command, in the law of Moses, to keep this 
feast, without any exception of his case there to be found ; 
but Christ himself, with his own hand, gave him the sop, 
a part of the paschal feast; even although at the same in- 
stant he had in view the man’s secret wickedness and 
hypocrisy, the traitorous design which was then in his 
heart, and the horrid conspiracy with the chief priests, 
which he had already entered into, and was now prose- 
cuting. This was then in Christ’s mind, and he intimated 
it to him, at the same moment when he gave him the sop, 
saying, “ What thou doest, do quickly.” This demon- 
strates, that the objection from the passover is no stronger 
argument against my scheme, than the scheme of those 
whom I cree. because it is no stronger against the 
necessity of sanctifying grace, the qualification for chris- 
tian sacraments, which | insist upon, than it is against the 
necessity of moral seriousness or sincerity, the qualification 
which they insist upon. 


OBJECT. VIII. 


If sanctifying grace be a requisite qualification in order 
to due access to christian sacraments, God would have 
given some certain rule, whereby those who are to admit 
them, might know whether they have such grace, or not. 


Answ. This objection was obviated in my stating the 
question. However, I will say something further to it in 
this place; and would observe, that if there be any 
strength in this objection, it lies in the truth of this pro- 
position, viz. That whatever qualifications are requisite in 
order to persons’ due access to christian sacraments, God has 
given some certain rule, whereby those who admit them, may 
know whether they have those qualifications, or not. If 
this proposition is not true, then there is no force at all in 
the argument. But I dare say, there is not a divine, nor 
Christian of common sense, on the face of the earth, that 
will assert and _ stand to it, that this proposition is true. 
For none will deny, that some sort of belief of the being 
of a God, some sort of belief that the Scriptures are the 
word of God, that there is a future state of rewards and 
punishments, and that Jesus is the Messiah, are qualifi- 
cations requisite in order to a due access to christian sa- 
craments ; and yet God has given those who are to admit 
persons no certain rule, whereby they may know whether 
they believe any one of these things. Neither has he given 
his ministers or churches any certain rule, whereby they 
may know whether any person that offers himself for ad- 
mission to the sacrament, has any degree of moral sin- 
cerity, moral seriousness of spirit, or any inward moral 
qualification whatsoever. These things have all their ex- 
istence in the soul, which is out of our neighbour’s view. 
Not therefore a certainty, but a profession and vis:bility, of 
these things, must be the rule of the church’s proceeding ; 
and it is as good and as reasonable a rule of judgment 
concerning saving grace, as it is concerning any other in- 
ternal invisible qualifications, which cannot be certainly 
known by any but the subject himself. 


OBJECT. IX. 


If sanctifying grace be requisite to a due approach to 
the Lord’s table, then no man may come but he that 
knows he has such grace. A man must not only ¢hink he 
has a right to the Lord’s supper, in order to his lawful 
partaking of it; but he must know he has a right. If 
nothing but sanctification gives him a real right to the 
Lord’s supper, then nothing short of the knowledge of 
sanctification gives him a known right to it: only an Gas 
nion and probable hopes of a right will not warrant his 
coming. 


IF GRACE BE REQUIRED, IT MUST BE KNOWN. 
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Answ. 1. I desire those who insist on this as an invin- 
cible argument, to consider calmly whether they them- 
selves ever did, or ever will, stand to ite For here these 
two things are to be observed : 

(1.) If no man may warrantably come to the Lord’s 
supper, but such as know they have a right, then no un- 
converted persons’ may come unless they not only think, 
but know, it is the mind of God, that unconverted persons 
should come, and know that he does not require grace in 
order to their coming. For unless they know that men 
may come without grace, they cannot know that they 
themselves have a right to come, being wilhout grace. 
And will any one assert and stand to it, that of necessity 
all adult persons, of every age, rank, and condition of life, 
must be so versed in this controversy, as to have a cer- 
tainty in this matter, in order to their coming to the Lord’s 
supper? It would be most absurd for any to assert it to 
be a point of easy proof, the evidence of which is so clear 
and obvious to every one of every capacity, as to super- 
sede all occasion for their being studied in divinity, in 
order to a certainty of its truth, that persons may come to 
the sacred table of the Lord, otarthetmndiig they know 
themselves to be unconverted! Especially considering, 
that the contrary to this opinion has been in general the 
judgment of protestant divines and churches, from the 
Reformation to this day; and that the most of the 
greatest divines that have ever appeared in the world, who 
have spent their lives in the diligent prayerful study of 
divinity, have been fixed in the reverse of that opinion. 
This is sufficient at least to show, that this opinion is not 
so plain as not to be a disputable point ; and that the evi- 
dence of it is not so obvious to persons of the lowest 
capacity and little inquiry, as that all may come to a cer- 
tainty in the matter, without difficulty and without study. 
I would humbly ask here, What has been the case in fact 
in ow churches, who have practised for so many years on 
this principle? Can it be pretended, or was it ever sup- 
posed, that the communicants in general, even persons of 
mean intellects and low education, not excepting the very 
boys and girls of sixteen years old, that have been taken 
into the church, had so studied divinity, as not only to 
think, but know, that our pious forefathers, and almost all 
the protestant and christian divines in the world, have 
been in an error in this matter? And have people ever 
been taught the necessity of this previous knowledge? 
Has it ever been insisted upon, that before persons come 
to the Lord’s supper, they must look so far into the case 
of a right to the Lord’s supper, as to come not only to a 
full settled opinion, but even certainty, in this point? And 
has any one minister or church in their admissions ever 

roceeded on the supposition, that all whom they took 
into communion were so versed in this controversy, as 
this comes to? Has it ever been the manner to examine 
them as to their thorough acquaintance with this particu- 
lar controversy? Has it been the manner to put by those 
who had only an opinion and not a certainty ; even as the 
priests who could not find their register, were put by, till 
the matter could be determined by Urim and Thummim ? 
And I dare appeal to every minister, and every member of 
a church that has been concerned in admitting communi- 
cants, whether they ever imagined, or it ever entered into 
their thought, concerning each one to whose admission they 
have consented, that they had looked so much into this 
matter, as not only to have settled their opinion, but to be 
arrived to a proper certainty? 

(2.) I desire it may be remembered, that the venerable 
author of the Appeal to the Learned, did in his ministry 
ever teach such doctrine from whence it will unavoidably 
follow, that no one unconverted man in the world can 
know he has a warrant to come to the Lord’s supper. For 
if any unconverted man has a warrant to worship his 
Maker in this way, it must be because God has given 
him such warrant by the revelation of his mind in the 
Holy Scriptures. And therefore if any unconverted man 
not only thinks, but knows, he has a warrant from God, he 
must of consequence, not only think, but know, that the 
Scriptures are the word of God. But I believe all that 
survive of the stated hearers of that eminent divine, and 
all who were acquainted with him, well remember it to be 
a doctrine which he often taught and much insisted on, 
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that no natural man knows the Scripture to be the word of 
God; that although such may think so, yet they do not 
know it; and that at best they have but a doubfful opinion: 
and he often would express himself thus ; No natural 
man is thoroughly convinced, that the Scriptures are the 
word of God; if they were convinced, they would be 
gained. Now if so, it is impossible any natural man in 
the world should ever know, it is his right, in his present 
condition, to come to the Lord’s supper. True, he may 
think it is his right, he may have that opinion: but he 
cannot know it; and so must not come, according to this 
argument. For it is only the word of God in the Holy 
Scriptures, that gives a man a right to worship the Su- 
reme Being in this sacramental manner, and to come to 
na in this way, or any other, as one in covenant with 
him. The Lord’s supper being no branch of natural wor- 
ship, reason without institution is no ground of duty or 
right in this affair. And hence it is plamly impossible for 
those that do not so much as know the Scriptures are the 
word of God, to know they have any good ground of duty 
or right in ths matter. Therefore, supposing unconverted 
men have a real right, vet since they have no known right, 
they have no warrant (according to the argument before 
us) to take and use their right; and what good then can 
their right do them? Or how can they excuse them- 
selves from resumption, in claiming a right, which they 
do not know belongs to them?—lIt is said, a probable 
hope that persons are regenerate, will not warrant them to 
come ; if they come, they take a liberty to do that which 
they do not know God gives them leave to do, which is 
horrible presumption in them. But if this be good arguing, 
I may as well say, a probable opinion that unregenerate 
men may communicate, will not warrant such to do it. 
They must have certain knowledge of this; else their right 
being uncertain, they run a dreadful venture in coming. 


Answ. 2. Men are liable to doubt concerning their 
moral sincerity, as well as saving grace. Suppose an un- 
converted man, sensible of his being under the reigning 
power of sin, was about to appear solemnly to own the 
covenant, (as itis commonly called,) and to profess to give 
up himself to the service of God in an universal and 
persevering obedience; and suppose at the same time he 
knew, that if he sealed this profession at the Lord’s supper, 
without moral sincerity, (supposing him to understand the 
meaning of that phrase,) he should eat and drink judement 
to himself; and if accordingly, his conscience being 
awakened, he was afraid of God’s judgment ; in this case, 
J believe, the man would be every whit as liable to doubts 
about his moral sincerity, as godly men are about their 
gracious sincerity. And if it be not matter of fact, that 
natural men are so often exercised and troubled with 
doubts about their moral sincerity, as godly men are about 
their regeneration, [ suppose it to be owing only to this 
cause, viz. that godly men being of more tender con- 
sciences than those under the dominion of sin, are more 
afraid of God’s judgments, and more ready to tremble at 
his word. The divines on the other side of the question, 
suppose it to be requisite, that communicants should be- 
eve the fundamental doctrines of religion with all their 
heart, (in the sense of Acts viii. 37.) the doctrine of Thrce 
Persons and one God, in particular. But I think there 
can be no reasonable doubt, that natural men—who have 
so weak and poor a kind of faith in these mysteries—if 
they were indeed as much afraid of the terrible conse- 
quences of their being deceived in being not morally sin- 
cere in their profession of the truth, as truly gracious men 
are wont to be of delusion concerning their experience of 
a work of grace—or whether they are evangelically sincere 
in choosing God for their portion—the former would be as 
frequently exercised with doubts in the one case, as the 
latter in the other. And I very much question, whether 
any divine on the other side of the controversy would 
think it necessary, that natural men in professing those 
things should mean that they know they are morally sincere, 
or intend any more than that they trust they have that 
sincerity, so far as they know their own hearts. Ifa man 
should come to them, proposing to join with the church, 
and tell them, though indeed he was something afraid 
whether he believed the doctrine of the Trinity with all 
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his heart, (meaning in a moral sense,) yet that he had often 
evumined himself as to that matter with the utmost im- 
partiality and strictness he was capable of, and on the 
whole he found reasons of probable hope, and his _pre- 

onderating thought of himself was, that he was sincere 
in it; would they think such an one ought to be rejected, 
or would they advise him not to come to the sacrament, 
because he did not certainly know he had this sincerity, 
but only thought he had it? 


Answ. 3. If we suppose sanctifying grace requisite 
in order to be properly qualified, according to God’s word, 
for an attendance on the Lord’s supper; yet it will not 
follow, that a man must know he has this qualification, in 
order to his being capable of conscientiously attending it. 
If he judges that he has it, according to the best light he 
can obtain, on the most careful examination, with the 
improvement of such helps as he can get, the advice of 
his pastor, &c. he may be bound in conscience to attend, 
And the reason is this; Christians partaking of the Lord’s 
supper is not a matter of mere claim, or right and privilege, 
but a matter of duty and obligation; being an affair 
wherein God has a cluim and demand on us. And as we 
ought to be careful, on the one hand, that we proceed on 
good grounds in taking to ourselves a privilege, lest we 
take what we have no good claim to; so we should be 
equally careful, on the other hand, to proceed on good 
grounds in what we withhold from another, lest we do 
not withhold that from him which is his due, and which 
he justly challenges from us. Therefore in a case of this 
complex nature, where a thing is both a matter of right 
or privilege to us, and also a matter of obligation to an- 
other, or a right of his from us, the danger of proceeding 
without right and truth is equal both ways; and conse- 
quently, if we cannot be absolutely sure either way, here 
the best judgment we can form, after all proper endeavours 
to know the truth, must govern and determine us; other- 
wise we shall designedly do that whereby, according to 
our own judgment, we run the greatest risk; which is 
certainly contrary to reason. If the question were only 
what a man has a right to, he might forbear till he were 
sure: but the question is, not only whether fe has right 
to attend the supper, but whether Ged also has not a right 
to his attendance there? Supposing it were merely a privi- 
lege which I am allowed but not commanded, in a certain 
specified case, then, supposing I am uncertain whether thut 
be the case with me or no, it will be safest to abstain. But 
supposing I am not only forbidden to take it, unless that 
be the case with me, but positively commanded and re- 
quired to take it, if that be the case in fact, then it is 
equally dangerous to neg/ect on uncertainties, as to tuke 
on uncertainties. In such a critical situation, a man must 
act according to the best of his judgment on his case ; 
otherwise he wilfully runs into that which he thinks the 
greatest danger of the two. 

Thus it is in innumerable cases in human life. TI shall 
give one plain instance: A man ought not to take upon 
him the work of the ministry, unless called to it in the 
providence of God ; for a man has no right to tuke chis 
honour to himself, unless called of God. Now let us sup- 
pose a young man, of a liberal education, and well ac- 
complished, to be at a loss whether it is the will of God 
that he should follow the work of the ministry ; and he 
examines himself, and examines his circumstances, with 
great seriousness and solemn prayer, and well considers 
and weighs the appearances in divine providence: and 
yet when he has done all, he is not come to a proper cer- 
tainty, that God calls him to this work ; but however, it 
looks so to him, according to the best light he can obtain, 
and the most careful judgment he can form: now such 
an one appears obliged in conscience to give himself to this 
work. He must by no means neglect it under a notion 
that he must not take this honour to himself, till he knows 
he has a right to it; because, though it be indeed a privi- 
lege, yet it is not a matter of mere privilege, but a matter 
of duty too ; and if he neglects it under these cercumstances, 
he neglects what, according to his own best judgment, he 
thinks God requires of him, and calls him to ; which is to 
sin against his consczence. 

As to the case of the priests, that could not find their 
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register, (Ezra ii.) alleged in the Appeal to the Learned, p. 
6-4. it appears to me of no force in this argument; for if 
those priests had neyer so great ussurance in themselves of 
their pedigree being good, or of their being descended 
from priesfs, and should have professed such assurance, yet 
it would not have availed. Nor did they abstain from the 
Brestieod, because they wanted satisfaction themselves, 

ut they were subject to the judgment of the Sanhedrim. 
God had never made any profession of the parties them- 
selves, but the visibility of the thing, and evidence of the 
fact to their own eyes, as the rule to judge of the qualifi- 
cation; this matter of pedigree being an external object, 
ordinarily within the view of man ; and not any qualifica- 
tion ofheart. But this isnot the case with regard to requisite 

ualifications for the Tord’s supper. These being many of 
them internal invisible things, seated in the mind and 
heart, such as the belief of a Supreme Being, &c. God 
has made a credible profession of these things the rule to 
direct in admission of persons to the ordinance. In making 
this profession they are determined and governed by their 
own judgment of themselves, and not by any thing within 
the view of the church. 


OBJECT. X. 


The natural consequence of the doctrine which has been 
maintained, is the bringing multitudes of persons of a 
tender conscience and true piety into great perplerities ; 
who being at a loss about the state of their souls, must 
needs be as much in suspense about their duty: and it is 
not reasonable to suppose, that God would order things so 
in the revelations of his will, as to bring his own people into 
such perplexities. 


Answ. 1. It is for want of the like tenderness of con- 
science which the godly have, that the other doctrine which 
Insists on moral sincerity, does not naturally bring those 
who are received to communion on those principles, into 
_ the same perp/ewities, through their doubting of their moral 

sincerity, of their believing mysteries with all their heart, 
&c. as has been already observed. And being f’ee from 
perplexity, only through stupzdity and hardness of heart, is 
worse than being in the greatest perplexity through tender- 
ness of conscience. 


Awnsw. 2. Suppposing the doctrine which I have main- 
tained, be indeed the doctrine of Ged’s word, yet it will 
not follow, that the perp/evities true saints are in through 
doubting of their state, are effects owing to the revelutions 
of God’s word. Perplexity and distress of mind, not only 
on occasion of the Lord’s supper, but innumerable other 
occasions, is the natural and unavoidable consequence of 
true Christians doubting of their state. But shall we 
therefore say, that all these perplexities are owing to the 
word of God? No, it is not owing to God, nor to any of 
his revelations, that true saints ever doubt of their state ; 
his revelations are plain and clear, and his rules sufficient 
for men to determine their own condition by. But, for 
the most part, it is owing to their own s/oth, and giving 
way to their ity dispositions. Must God’s institutions 
and revelations be answerable for all the perplexities men 
bring on themselves, through their own negligence and un- 
watchfulness? It is wisely ordered that the saints should 
escape perplexity in no other way than that of great strict- 
ness, diligence, and maintaining the lively, laborious, and 
self-denying exercises of religion. 

It might as well be said, it is unreasonable to suppose 
that God should order things so as to bring his own peo- 

le into such perplexities, as doubting saints are wont to 
Be exercised with, in the sensible approaches of death ; 
when their doubts tend to vastly greater perplexity, than in 
their approaches to the Lord’s table. If Christians would 
more thoroughly erercise themselves unto godliness, labour- 
ing always to keep a conscience void of offence both towards 
God and towards man, it would be the way to have the 
comfort and taste the sweetness of religion. If they would 
so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight, not as they that beat the 
air; it would be the way for them to escape perplexity, 
both in ordinances and providences, and to rejoice and en- 
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joy God in both.—Not but that doubting of their state 
sometimes arises from other causes, besides want of watch- 
fulness ; it may arise from melancholy, and some other 
peculiar disadvantages. But however, it is not owing to 
God’s revelations nor institutions ; which, whatsoever we 
may suppose them to be, will not prevent the perplexities 
of such persons. 


Anxsw. 8. It appears to me reasonable to suppose, 
that the doctrine 1 maintain, if wntversal/y embraced by 
God's people—however it might be an accidental occasion 
of perplexity in many instances, through their own infirmity 
and sin—would, on the whole, be a happy occasion of much 
more comfort to the saints than trouble, as it would have a 
tendency, on every return of the Lord’s supper, to put them 
on the strictest examination and trial of the state of their 
souls, agreeable to that rule of the apostle, 1 Cor. xi. 28. 
The neg/ect of which great duty of frequent and thorough 
se'f-examinution, seems to be one main cause of the dark- 
ness and perplexity of the saints, and the reason why they 
have so little comfort in ordinances, and so little comfort 
in general. Mr. Stoddard often taught his people, that 
assurance is attainable, and that those who are true saints 
might know it, if they would; 2. e. if they would use 
proper means and endeavours in order to it——And if so, 
then certainly it is not just, to charge those perplexities on 
God’s institutions, which arise through men’s negligence ; 
nor would it be just on the supposition of God’s institu- 
tions being such as I suppose them to be. 


OBJECT. XI. 


You may as well say, that unsanctified persons may not 
attend any duty of divine worship whatsoever, as that they 
may not attend the Lord’s supper; for all duties of wor- 
ship are holy and require holiness, in order to an acceptable 
performance of them, as well as that. 


Awnsw. If this argument has any foundation at all, it has 
its foundation in the supposed truth of the following pro- 
positions, viz. Whosoever is qualified for admission to one 
duty of divine worship, ts qualified for admission to all ; and 
he that is unqualified for one, and may be forbidden one, is 
unqualified for all, and ought to be allowed to attend none. 
But certainly these propositions are not true. ‘There are 
many qualified for some duties of worship, and may be 
diowed to attend them, who yet are not qualified for some 
others, nor by any means to be admitted to them. As every 
body grants, the unbaptized, the excommunicated, heretics, 
scandalous livers, &c. may be admitted to hear the word 
preached ; nevertheless they are not to be allowed to come 
to the Lord’s supper. Even excommunicated persons re- 
main still under the law of the Sabbath, and are not to be 
forbidden to observe the Lord’s day. Ignorant persons, 
such as have not knowledge sufficient for an approach to 
the Lord’s table, yet are not excused from the duty of 
prayer: they may pray to God to instruct them, and assist 
them in obtaining knowledge. They who have been edu- 
cated in Arianism and Socinianism, and are not yet brought 
off from these fundamental errors, and so are by no means 
to be admitted to the Lord’s supper, yet may pray to God 
to assist them in their studies, and guide them into the 
truth, and for all other mercies which they need. Socrates, 
that great Gentile philosopher, who worshipped the true 
God, as he was led by the light of nature, might pray to 
God, and he attended his duty when he did so; although 
he knew not the revelation which God had made of him- 
self in his word. That great philosopher, Seneca, who was 
contemporary with the apostle Paul, held one Supreme 
Being, and bad in many respects right notions of the di- 
vine perfections and providence, though he did not em- 
brace the gospel, which at that day was preached in the 
world: yet might pray to that Supreme Being whom he 
acknowledged. And if his brother Gallio at Corinth, 
when Paul preached there, had prayed to this Supreme 
Being to guide him into the truth, that he might know 
whether the doctrine Paul preached was true, he therein 
would have acted very becoming a reasonable creature, and 
any one would have acted unreasonably in forbidding him ; 
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but yet surely neither of these men was qualified for the 
christian sacrament. So that it is apparent there is and 
ought to be a distinction made between duties of worship, 
with respect to qualifications for them ; and that which is 
a sufficient qualification for admission to one duty, is not 
so forall. And therefore the position is not true, which is 
the foundation whereon the whole weight of this argument 
rests. To say, that althoughit be true there ought to be a 
distinction made, in admission to duties of worship, with 
regard to some qualifications, yet sanctifving grace is not 
one of those qualifications that make the difference ; would 
be but giving up the argument, and a perfect begging the 
question. ; 

It is said, there can be no reason assigned, why un- 
sanctified persons may attend ofher duties of worship, and 
not the Lord’s supper. But I humbly conceive this must 
be an inadvertence. For there is a reason very obvious 
from thatnecessary and very notable distinction among du- 
ties of worship, which follows : 

1. There are some duties of worship, that imply a pro- 
Session of God's covenant ; whose very nature and design 
1s an exhibition of those vital active principles and inward 
exercises, wherein consists the condition of the covenant of 
grace, or that union of soul to God, which is the union be- 
tween Christ and his spouse, entered into by an inward 
hearty consenting to that covenant. Such are the chris- 
tian sucraments, whose very design is to make and con- 
firm a profession of compliance with that covenant, and 
whose very nature is to exhibit or express the uniting acts 
of the soul: those sacramental duties therefore cannot be 
attended by any whose hearts do not really consent to that 
covenant, and whose souls do not truly close with Christ, 
without either their being self-deceived, or else wilfully 
making a false profession, and lying in a very aggravated 
manner. 

2. There are other duties, which are not in their own 
nature an exhibition of a covenant-union with God, or of 
any compliance with the condition of the covenant of 
grace; but are the expression of general virtues, or virtues 
in their largest extent, including both special and common. 
Thus prayer, or asking mercy of God, is in its own nature 
no profession of a compliance with the covenant of grace. 
It is an expression of some belief of the being of a 
God, some sense of our wants, and of a need of God’s 
help, some sense of our dependence, &c. but not merely 
such a sense of these things as is spiritual and saving. 
Indeed there are some prayers proper to be made by saints, 
and many things proper to be expressed by them in 

rayer, which imply the profession of a spiritual union of 
heart to God through Christ; but such as no heathen, no 
heretic, nor natural man whatever, can or ought to make. 
Prayer in general, and asking mercy and help from God, 
Is no more a profession of consent to the covenant of 
grace, than reading the Scriptures, or meditation, or per- 
forming any duty of morality and natural religion. A 
Mahometan may as well ask mercy, as hear instruction : 
and any natural man may as well express his desires to 
God, as hear when God declares his will to him. It is 
truc, when an unconverted man prays, the manner of his 
doing it is sinful: but when a natural man, knowing him- 
self to be so, comes to the Lord’s supper, the very matter 
of what he does, in respect of the profession he there 
makes, and his pretension to lay hold of God's covenant, 
is a lie, and a lie told in the most solemn manner. 

In a word, the venerable Mr. Stoddard himself, in his 
Doctrine of Instituted Churches, has taught us to distin- 
guish between instituted and natural acts of religion: the 
wo:d and yee he places under the head of moral duty, 
and considers as common to all; but the sacraments, ac- 
cording to what he says there, being instituted, are of 
special administration, and must be limited agreeable to the 
institution. 


OBJECT. XII. 


The Lord’s supper has a proper tendency to promote 
men’s conversion, being an affecting representation of the 
greatest and most important things of God’s word; it has 


a proper tendency to awaken and humble sinners; here 
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being a discovery of the terrible anger of God for sin, by 
the infliction of the curse upon Christ, when sin was im- 
puted to him ; and the representation here made of the 
dying love of Christ has a tendency to draw the hearts of 
sinners from sin to God, &c. 


Answ. Unless it be an evident truth, that whut the 
Lord’s supper may have tendency to promote, the sume it was 
appointed to promote, nothing follows from this argument. 
If the argument affords any consequence, the consequence 
is built on the tendency of the Lord’s supper. And if the 
consequence be good and strong on this foundation, as 
drawn from such premises, then wherever the premises hold, 
the consequence holds; otherwise it must appear, that the 
premises and consequence are not connected. And now let 
us see how it is in, fact. Do not scanda’ous persons need 
to have these very effects wrought in their hearts which 
have been mentioned? Yes, surely; they need them in-a 
special manner: they need to be awakened ; they need to 
have an affecting discovery of that terrible wrath of God 
against sin, which was manifested in a fou manner by 
the terrible effects of God’s wrath in the sufferings of his 
own incarnate Son. Gross sinners need this in some 
respect more than others. They need to have their hearts 
broken by an affecting view of the great and important 
things of God’s word. They need especially to fly to 
Christ for refuge, and therefore need to have their hearts 
drawn. And seeing the Lord's supper has so great a 
tendency to promote these things, if the consequence from 
the tendency of the Lord’s supper, as inferring the end of 
its appointment, be good, then it must be a consequence 
also well inferred, that the Lord’s supper was appointed 
for the reclaiming and bringing to repentance scandalous 
persons. 

To turn this off, by saying, Scandalous persons are ex- 
press/y forbid, is but giving up the argument, and begging 
the question. Itis giving up the argument ; since it allows 
the consequence not to be good. For it allows, that not- 
withstanding the proper tendency of the Lord’s supper to 
promote a design, yet it may be the Lord’s supper was not 
appointed with a view to promote that end.—And it is a 
begging the question ; since it supposes, that unconverted 
men are not evidently forbidden, as well as scandalous 
persons ; which is the thing in controversy. If they be 
evidently forbid, that is as much to reasonable creatures 
(who need nothing but good evidence) as if they were 
expressly forbidden.—To say here, that the Lord's supper is 
a converting ord'nance only to orderly members, and that 
there is another ordinance appointed for bringing scandalous 
peas to repentance, this 1s no solution of the difficulty ; 

ut is only another instance of yielding up the argument, 
and begging the question. For it plainly concedes, that 
the tendency of an ordinance does not prove it appointed to 
all the ends, which it seems to have a tendency to pro- 
mote; and also supposes, that there is not any other ordi- 
nance, appointed for converting sinners that are moral and 
orderly in their lives, erclusive of this, which is the thing 
In question. 

It is at best but very precarious arguing from the seem- 
ing tendency of things, to the divine appointment, or God’s 
will and disposition with respect to the wse of those things. 
Would it not have had a great tendency to convince the 
scribes and Pharisees, and to promote their conversion, if 
they had been admitted into the mount when Christ was 
transfigured? But yet it was not the will of Christ, that 
they should be admitted there, or any other but Peter, 
James, and John. Would it not have had a very great 
tendency to convince and bring to repentance the unbeliey- 
ing Jews, if they had been allowed to see and converse 
freely with Christ after his resurrection, and see him ascend 
into heaven ? But yet it was the will of God, that none 
but disciples should be admitted to these privileges. 
Might it not have had a good tendency, if all that were 
sincere followers of Christ, women as well as men, had 
been allowed to be present at the institution of the Lord’s 
supper? But yet it is commonly thought, none were ad- 
mitted beside the apostles. 

Indeed the ever honoured author of the 4 ppeal to the 
JT earned has supplied me with the true and proper answer 
to this objection, in the following words, p- 27, 28. “ The 
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efficacy of the Lord’s supper does depend upon the bless- 
ing of God. Whatever TENDENCY ordinances have in their 
OWN NATURE fo be serviceable to men, yet they will not 
prevail any further than God doth bless them. “ The 
weapons of our warfare are mighty through God,” 2 Cor. 
x. 4. It is God that teaches men to profit, and makes 
them profitable and serviceable to men’s souls. There is 
reason to hope for a divine. blessing on the Lord’s supper, 
when it is administered to those that it ovght to be adminis- 
tered to; God’s blessing is to be expected in God's way. 
If men act according to their own humours and fancies, 
and do not keep in the way of obedience, it is presumption 
to expect God’s blessing, Matt. xv. 9. “ In vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men.” But when they are admitted to the Lord’s supper 
that God would have to be admitted, there is ground to 
hope that he will make it profitable.” 


OBJECT. XIII. 


All that are members of the visible church and in the 
external covenant, and neither ignorant nor scandalous, are 
commanded to perform all external covenant duties ; and 
particularly they are commanded to attend the Lord’s 
hae in those words of Christ, Tis do in 1emembrunce 
o7 me, 


Answ. This argument is of no force, without first taking 
for granted the very thing in question. For this is plainly 
supposed in it, that however these commands are given to 
such as are in the external covenant, yet they are given 
indefinitely, but with exceptions and reserves, and do 
not immediately reach al/ such; they do not reach those 
who are unqualified, though they be in the external cove- 
nant. Now the question is, Who are these that are wn- 
qualified? The objection supposes, that only ignorant and 
scandalous persons are so. But why are they only sup- 
posed unqualified ; and not unconverted persons too? Be- 
cause it is taken for granted, that these are not unqualified. 
And thus the grand point in question is supposed, instead 
of being proved. Why are these limitations only singled 
out, neither ignorant nor scandalous ; and not others as 
well? The answer must be, because these are all the limi- 
tations which the Scripture makes : but this now is the very 
thing in question. Whereas, the business of an argument 
is to prove, and not to suppose, or to take for granted, the 
very thing which is to be proved. 

If it be here said, It is with good reason that those who 
are ignorant or scandalous alone are supposed to be except- 
ed in God’s command, and obligations of the covenant ; 
for the covenant spoken of in the objection, is the external 
covenant, and this requires only external duties; which 
alone are what lie within the reach of man’s natural power, 
and so in the reach of his legal power : God does not com- 
mand or require what men have no natural power to per- 
form, and which cannot be performed before something 
else, some antecedent duty, is performed, which antece- 
dent duty is not in their natural power. 

T reply, Still things are but supposed, which should be 
proved, and which want confirmation. ‘ 

(1.) It is supposed, that those who have externally (i. e. 
by oral profession and promise) entered into God’s cove- 
nant, are thereby obliged to no more than the external 
duties of that covenant: which is not proved, and I hum- 
bly conceive, is certainly not the true state of the case. 
They who have erternal/y entered into God’s covenant, are 
by external profession and engagements entered into that 
one only covenant of grace, which the Scripture informs us 
of; and therefore are obliged to fulfil the duties of that 
covenant, which are chiefly internal. The children of 
Tsrael, when they externally entered into covenant with 
God at mount Sinai, promised to perform all the duties of 
the covenant, to obey all the ten commandments spoken by 
God in their hearing, and written in tables of stone, which 
were therefore called The Tables of the Covenant ; the 
sum of which ten commands was, to love the Lord their 
God with all their heat, and with all their soul, and to love 
their neighbour as themselves ; which principally at least are 
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internal duties. In particular, they promised noé to covet ; 
which is an internal duty.—They promised to have no 
other god before the Lord ; which implied, that they would 
in their hearts regard no other being or object whatever 
above God, or in equality with him, but would give him 
their supreme respect. 

(2.) It is supposed, that God does not require impossibili- 
ties of men, in this sense, that he does not require those 
things of them which are out of their natural power, and 
particularly that he does not require them to be converted. 
But this is not proved; nor can I reconcile it with the 
tenor of the scripture revelation. And the chief advocates 
for the doctrine I oppose, have themselves abundantly as- 
serted the contrary. ‘The venerable author fore-mentioned, 
as every body knows, that knew him, always -taught, that 
God justly requires men to be converted, to repent of their 
sins, and turn to the Lord, to close with Christ, and sav- 
ingly to believe in him; and that in refusing to accept of 
Christ and turn to God, they disobeyed the divine com- 
munds, and were guilty of the most heinous sin; and that 
their moral inability was no excuse. : 

(3.) It is supposed, that God does not command men to 
do those things which are not to be done till something else 
is done, that is not within the reach of men’s natural 
ability. This also is not proved ; nor do I see how it ean 
be true, even according to the principles of those who in- 
sist on this objection. The fore-mentioned memorable 
divine ever taught, that God commandeth natural men 
without delay to believe in Christ: and yet he always held, 
that it was impossible for them to believe till they had by 
a preceding act submitted to the sovereignty of God ; and 
yet he held, that men never could do this of themselves, till 
humbled and bowed by powerful convictions of God’s 
Spirit. Again, be taught, that God commandeth natural 
men to dove him with all their heart: and yet he held, that 
this could not be till men had first believed in Christ; the 
exercise of love being a fruit of faith; and believing in 
Christ, he supposed not to be within the reach of man’s 
natural ability. Further, he held, that God requireth of 
all men holy, spiritual, and acceptable obedience ; and yet 
that such obedience is not within the reach of their natural 
ability ; and not only so, but that there must first be ove 
to God, before there could be new obedience, and that this 
love to God is not within the reach of men’s natural ability. 


Yet, before this love there must be fazth, which faith is not 


within the reach of man’s natural power ; and still, before 
faith there must be the knowledge of God, which know- 
ledge is not in natural men’s reach: and, once more, even 
before the knowledge of God there must be a thorough 
humiliation, which humiliation men could not work in 
themselves by any natural power of their own. Now, must 
it needs be thought, notwithstanding all these wnreusonable 
things, that God should command those whom he has 
nourished and brought up, to honour him by giving an 
open testimony of dove to him; only because wicked men 
cannot testify love till they have love, and love is not in 
their natural power? And is it any good excuse in the 
sight of God, for one who is under the highest obligations 
to him, and yet refuses him suitable honour by openly fes- 
tifying his love of him, to plead that he has no love to tes- 
tify; but on the contrary, has an infinitely unreasonable 
hatred? God may most reasonably require a proper testi- 
mony and profession of love to him ; and yet it may also be 
reasonable to suppose, at the same time, he forbids men to 
lie; or to declare that they have love, when they have none: 
because, though it be supposed, that God requires men to 
testify love to him, vet he requires them to do it in a right 
way, and in the true order, vez. first loving him, and then 
testifying their love. } 

4.) 1 do not see how it can be true, that a natural man 
has not a legal power to be converted, accept of Christ, 
love God, &c. by a legal power to do a thing, is plainly 
meant such power as brings a person properly within the 
reach of a legal obligation, or the obligation of a law or 
command to do that thing. But he that has such natural 
faculties, as render him a proper subject of moral govern- 
ment, inay properly be commanded, and put under the 
obligation of a daw to do things so reasonable ;_notwith- 
standing any native aversion and moral inability in him to 
do his duty, arising from the power of sin. This also, I 
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must observe, was a known doctrine of Mr. Stoddard’s, 
and what he ever taught, 


OBJECT. XIV. 


Fither wnsunctified persons may lawfully come to the 
Lord’s supper, or it is unlawful for them to carry themselves 
as saints; but it is not unlawful for them to carry them- 
selves as saints. 


Awnsw. It is the duty of unconverted men both to become 
saints, and to behaye as saints. The scripture rule is, Make 
the tree good, that the fruit may be good. Mr. Stoddard 
himself never supposed, that the fruit of saints was to be 
expected from men, or could possibly be brought forth by 
them in truth, till they were saints. 

And I see not how it is true, that unconverted men 
ought, in every respect, to do those erternal things, which 
it is the duty of a godly manto do. It is the duty of a 
godly man, conscious of his having given his heart unto 
the Lord, to profess his love to God and bis esteem of him 
above all, his unfeigned faith im Christ, &c. and in his 
closet-devotions to thank God for these graces as the fruit 
of the Spiritin him. Butit is not the dutv of another that 
really has no faith, nor love to God, to do thus. Neither 
any more is it a natural man’s duty to profess these things 
in the Lord's supper.—Mr. Stoddard taught it to be the 
duty of converts, on many occasions, to profess their faith 
and love and other graces before men, by relating their 
experiences in conversation: but it would be great wicked- 
ness, for such as know themselves to be not saints, thus to 
do ; because they would speak falsely, and utter lies in so 
doing. Now, for the like reason, it would be very sinful, 
for men to profess and seal their consent to the covenant 
of grace in the Lord's supper, when they know at the same 
time that they do not consent to it, nor have their hearts at 
all in the affair. 


OBJECT. XV. 


This scheme will keep out of the church some true 
saints ; for there are some such who determine against 
themselves, and their prevailing judgment is, that they are 
not saints: and we had better let in several hypocrites, 
than exclude one true child of God. 


Awnsw. I think, it is much better to insist on some 
visibility to reason, of true saintship, in admitting mem- 
bers, even although this, through men’s infirmity and 
darkness, and Satan’s temptations, be an occasion of some 
true saints abstaining; than by express liberty given, to 
open the door to as many as please, of those who have no 
wisibility of real saintship, and make no profession of it, 
nor pretension to it; and that because this method tends 
to the ruin and great reproach of the christian church, 
and also to the ruin of the persons admitted. 

1. It tends to the reproach and ruin of the christian 
church. Yor by the rule which God hath given for 
admissions, if it be carefully attended, (it is said,) MORE 
unconverted than converted persons, will be admitted. It is 
then confessedly the way to have the greater part of the 
members of the christian church un rodly men; yea, so 
much greater, that the godly shall be but few in compari- 
son of the ungodly ; agreeable to their interpretation of 
that saying of Christ, many are called, but few are chosen. 
Now, if this be an exact state of the case, it will demon- 
strably follow, on scripture principles, that opening the 
door so wide has a direct tendency to bring into christian 
churches such as are without even moral sincerity, and do 
not make religion at all their business, neglecting and 
casting off secret prayer and other duties, and living a life 
of carnality and vanity, so far as they can, consistently 
with avoiding church-censures ; which possibly may be 
sometimes to a great degree. Ungodly men may be 


* And this by the way answers another objection. which some have 
made, viz. That the way I plead for, tends to keep the church of Christ 
small, and hinder the growth of it. Whereas, I think, the contrary tends 
to keep it small, as it is the wickedness of its members, that above all 
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morally sober, serious, and conscientious, and may have 
what is called moral sincerity, for a while ; and even may 
have these things in a considerable measure, when they 
first come into the church: but if their hearts are not 
changed, there is no probability at all of these things con- 
tinuing long. The Scripture has told us, that this their 
goodness is apt to vanish like the morning cloud and early 
dew. How can it be expected but that their religion 
should in a little time wither away, when it has no root ? 
How can it be expected, that the /amp should burn long, 
without oil in the vessel to feed it? Lf dust be unmortified, 
and left in reigning power in the heart, it will sooner or 
later prevail ; and at length sweep away comimon grace and 
moral sincerity, however excited and maintained for a while 
by conviction and temporary affections. It will happen 
to them according to the true proverb, The dog ts returned 
to his vomit ; and the swine that was washed, to his wallow- 
ing in the mire. tis said of the hypocrite, Will he delight 
himself in the Almichty? Will he always call upon God? 
—And thus our churches will be likely to be such con- 
gregations as the psalmist said he hated, and would not 
sit with. Psal. xxvi. 4, 5. “I have not sat with vain 
persons, nor will I go in with dissemblers; I have hated 
the congregation of evil-doers, nor will I sit with the 
wicked.”—This will be the way to have the Lord’s table 
ordinarily furnished with such guests as allow themselves 
to live in known sin, meeting together only to crucify 
Christ afresh, instead of commemorating his crucifixion 
with the repentance, faith, gratitude, and love of friends. 
And this is the way to have the governing part of the 
church such as are not even conscientious men, and are 
careless about the honour and interest of religion. And 
the direct tendency of that is, in process of time, to intro- 
duce a prevailing negligence in discipline, and careless- 
ness in seeking ministers of a pions and worthy character. 
And the next step will be, the church being filled with 
persons openly vicious in manners, or else scandalously 
erroneous in opinions. It is well if this be not already the 
case in fact with some churches that have long professed 
and practised on the principles I oppose. And if these 
principles should be professed aa proceeded on by 
christian churches every where, the natural tendency of it 
would be, to have the greater part of what is called the 
church of Christ, through the world, made up of vicious 
and erroneous persons. And how greatly would this be 
to the reproach of the christian church, and of the holy 
name and religion of Jesus Christ in the sight of all 
nations !* 

And now is it not better, to have a few real living 
Christians kept back through darkness and scruples, than 
to open a door for letting in such universal ruin as this? 
To illustrate it by a familiar comparison ; Is it not better, 
when England is at war with France, to keep out of the 
British realm a few loyal Englishmen, than to give leave 
for as many treacherous Frenchmen to come in as please ? 

2. This way tends to the eternal ruin of the parties 
admitted ; for it lets in such, yea, it persuades such to 
come in, as know themselves to be impenitent and unbeliev- 
ing, in a dreadful manner to take God’s name in vain ; in 
vain to worship him, and abuse sacred things, by perform- 
ing those external acts and rites in the name of God, 
which are instituted for declarative signs and professions 
of repentance toward God, faith in Christ, and love to 
him, at the same time that they know themselves destitute 
of those things which they profess to have. And is it not 
better, that some true saints, through their own weakness 
and misunderstanding, should be kept away from the 
Lord’s table, which will not keep such out of heaven, 
than voluntarily to bring in multitudes of fudse professors 
to partake unworthily, and in effect to seal their own con- 
demnation. 


OBJECTS XViL. 


You cannot keep out hypocrites, when all is said and 
done ; but-as many graceless persons will be likely to get 


things in the world prejudices mankind against it; and is the chief stum- 
bling-block, that hinders the propagation of Christianity, and so the growth 
of the christian church. But holiness would cause the light of the church 
to shine so as to induce others to resort to it, 


Oesectr. XVII. 


into the church in the way of a profession of godline's, as 
if nothing were insisted on, but a freedom from public 


scandal. 


Answ. It may possibly be so in some places through 
the misconduct of ministers and people, by remissness in 
their inquiries, carelessness as to the proper matter of a 
profession, or setting up some mistaken rules of judgment ; 
neglecting those things which the Scripture insists upon as 
the most essential articles in the character of a real saint ; 
and substituting others-in the room of them; such as 
impressions on the imagination, instead of renewing influ- 
ences on the heart; pangs of affection, instead of the 
habitual temper of the mind ; a certain method and order 
of impressions and suggestions, instead of the nature of 
things experienced, &e. But to say, that in churches 
where the nature, the notes, and evidences of true Chris- 
tianity, as described in the Scriptures, are well under- 
stood, taught, and observed, there as many hypocrites 
are likely to get in; or to suppose, that there as many 
persons of an honest character, who are well instructed in 
these rules, and well conducted by them—and judging of 
themselves by these rules, do think themselves true saints, 
and accordingly make profession of godliness, and are 
admitted as saints in a judgment of rational charity—are 
likely to be carnal, unconverted men, as of those who make 
no stich pretence and have no such hope, nor exhibit any 
such evidences to the eve of a judicious charity, is not so 
much an objection against the vlactiine I am defending, as 
a reflection upon the Scripture itself, with regard to the 
rules it gives, either for persons to judge of their own state, 
or for others to forma charitable judgment, as if they were 
of little or no service. Weare in miserable circumstances 
indeed, if the rules of God’s holy word in things of such 
infinite importance, are so ambiguous and uncertain, like 
the heathen oracles. And it would be very strange, if in 
these days of the gospel, when God’s mind is revealed 
with such great plainness of speech, and the canon of Serip- 
ture is completed, it should ordinarily be the case in fact, 
that those who, having a right doctrinal understanding of 
the Scripture, and judging themselves by its rules, do pro- 
bably conclude or seriously hope of themselves, that they 
are real saints, are as many of them in a state of sin and 
condemnation, as others who have no such rational hope 
concerning their good estate, nor pretend to any special 
experiences in religion. 


OBJECT. XVII. 


Ifa profession of godliness be a thing required in order 
to admission into ‘the church, there being some frue saints 
who doubé of their state, and from a tender conscience will 
not dare to make such a profession ; and there being others, 
that have no grace, nor much tenderness of conscience, but 
great presumption and forwardness, who will boldly make 
the highest profession of religion, and so will get admit- 
tance : it will hence come to pass, that the very thing, which 
will in effect procure for the /atfer’ an admission, rather 
than the former, will be their presumption and wickedness. 


Awnsw. 1. It is no sufficient objection against the whole- 
s»meness of a rule established for regulating the civil state 
of mankind, that in some instances men’s wickedness may 
take advantage by that rule, so that even their wickedness 
shall be the very thing, which, by an abuse of that rule, 

rocures them temporal honours and privileges. For such 
is the present state of man in this evil world, that good 
rules, in many instances, are liable to be thus abused and 
perverted. As for instance, there are many human laws, 
accounted wholesome and necessary, by which an accused 
or suspected person’s own solemn profession of innocency, 
upon cath, shall be the condition of acquittance and im- 
punity ; and the want of such a protestation or profession 
shall expose him to the punishment. And yet, by an 
abuse of these rules, in some instances, nothing but the 
horrid sin of perjury, or that most presumptuous wicked- 
ness of false swearing, shall be the very thing that acquits 
aman: while another of a more tender conscience, who 
fears an oath, must suffer the penalty of the law. 


SOME TRUE SAINTS DOUBT OF THEIR STATE. 
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2. Those rules, by all wise lawgivers, are accounted 
wholesome, which prove of general good tendency, not- 
withstanding any bad consequences arising in some par- 
ticular instances.: And as to the ecclesiastical rule now in 
question, of admission to sacraments on a profession of 
godlivess, when attended with requisite circumstances ; 
although in particular instances it may be an occasion of 
some tender-hearted Christians abstaining, and some pre- 
sumptuous sinners being admitted, yet that does not hinder 
but that a proper visibility of holiness to the eye of reason, 
ora probability of it in a judgment of rational christian 
charity, may this way be maintained, as the proper quali- 
fication of candidates for admission. Nor does it binder 
but that it may be reasonable and wholesome for mankind, 
in their outward conduct, to regulate themselves by such 
probability ; and that this should bea reasonable and good 
rule for the church to regulate themselves by in their ad- 
missions; notwithstanding it may happen in particular 
instances, that things are really diverse from, yea the very 
reverse of, what they are visibly. Such a profession as has 
been insisted on, when attended with requisite circum- 
stances, carries in it a rational credibility in the judgment 
of christian charity: for it ought to be attended with an 
honest and sober character, and with evidences of good 
doctrinal knowledge, and with all proper, careful, and 
diligent instructions of a prudent pastor. And though the 
pastor is not to act as a scarcher of the heat, or a lord of 
conscience in this affair, yet that hinders not but that he 
may and ought to inquire particularly into the experiences 
of the souls committed to his care and charge, that he may 
be under the best advantages to instruct and advise them, 
to apply the teachings and rules of God’s word unto them, 
for their self-examination, to be helpers of their joy, and 
promoters of their salvation. However, finally, not any 
pretended extraordinary skill of Ais in discerning the heart, 
but the person’s own serious profession concerning what 
he finds in his own soul, after he has been well instructed, 
must regulate the public conduct with respect to him, 
where there is no other external visible thing to contradict 
and overrule it. And a serious profession of godliness, 
under these circumstances, carries in it a visibility to the 
eye of the church’s rational and christian judgment. 

3. If it be still insisted on, that a ru/e of admission into 
the church cannot be good, if liable to such abuse as that 
forementioned, I must observe, This will overthrow the 
rules that the objectors themselves go by in their admis- 
sions. For they insist upon if, that a man must not only 
have knowledge and be free of scandal, but must appear 
orthodox and profess the common faith. Now presump- 
tuous lying, for the sake of the honour of being in the 
church, having children baptized, and voting in ecclesias- 
tical affairs, may possibly be the very thing that brings 
some men into the church by this rule; while greater ten- 
derness of conscience may be the very thing that keeps others 
out. For instance, a man who secretly in his mind gives 
no credit to the commonly received doctrine of the Trinity, 
yet may, by pretending an assent to it, and in hypocrisy 
making a public profession of it, get into the church ; when 
at the same time another that equally disbelieves it, but has 
a more tender conscience than to allow himself in solemnly 
telling a lie, may by that very means be kept off from the 
communion. 


OBJECT. XVIII. 


It seems hardly reasonable to suppose, that the only 
wise God has made men’s opinion of themselves, and a pro- 


fession of it, the term of their admission to church-privi- 


leges ; when we know, that very often the worst men have 
the highest opinion of themselves. 


Awsw. 1. It must be granted me, that in fact this is 
the case, if any proper profession at all is expected and 
required, whether it be of sunctifying grace, or of moral 
sincerity, or any thing else that 1s good: and to be sure, 
nothing is required to be professed, or is worthy to be 
professed, any further than it is good. 


Answ. 2. If seme things, by the confession of all, must 
be professed, because they are good, and of great import- 
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ance; then certainly it must be very unreasonable, to say, 
that those things wherein true holiness consists are not to 
be professed, or that a profession of them should not be 
required, because they are good, even in the highest degree, 
and infinitely the most important and most necessary things 
of any in the world. And it is unreasonable to say, that 
it is the less to be expected we should profess sincere 
friendship to Christ, because friendship to Christ is the 
most excellent qualification of any whatsoever, and the 
contrary the most odious. How absurd is it to say this, 
merely under a notion that for a man to profess what is sO. 
good and so reasonable, is to profess a high opinion of 
himself ! 


Answ. 3. Though some of the worst men are apt to 
entertain the highest opinion of themselves, yet their sel{- 
conceit is no rule to the church; but the apparent creii- 
bility of men’s profession is to be the ground of ecclesias- 
tical proceedings. 


OBJECT. XIX. 


Ir it be necessary that adult persons should make a 

rofession of godliness, in order to their own admission to 
pean then undoubtedly it is necessary in order to their 
children being baptized on their account. For parents can- 
not convey to their children a right to this sacrament by 
virtue of any qualifications dower than those requisite in 
order to their own right: children being admitted to bap- 
tism only as being, as it were, parts and members of their 
parents. And besides, the act of parents in offering up 
their children in a sacrament, which is a seal of the cove- 
nant of grace, is in them a solemn attending that sacra- 
ment as persons interested in the covenant, and a public 
manifestation of their approving and consenting to it, as 
truly as if they then offered up themselves to God in that 
ordinance. Indeed it implies a renewed offering up them- 
selves with their children, and devoting both jointly to God 
in covenant; themselves, with their children, as parts of 
themselves. But now what fearful work will such doctrine 
make amongst us! We shall have multitudes wnhaptized, 
who will be without the external badge of Christianity, 
and so in that respect will be like heathens. And this is 
the way to have the land full of persons who are destitute 
of that which is spoken of in Scripture as ordinarily re- 
quisite to men’s ialion: and it will bring a reproach on 
vast multitudes, with the families they belong to. And 
not only so, but it will tend to make them profane and 
heathenish ; for by thus treating our children, as though 
“they had no part in the Lord, we shall cause them to 
cease from fearing the Lord ;” Josh. xxii. 24, 25. 


Answ. 1. As to children being destitute of that which 
is spoken of in Scripture as one thing ordinarily requisite 
to salvation ; 1 would observe, that baptism can do their 
souls no good any otherwise than through God’s blessing 
attending it: but we have no reason to expect his blessing 
with baptism, if administered to those that it does not be- 
long to by his institution. 


Awsw. 2. As to the reproach, which will be brought on 
parents and children, by children going without ba otism, 
through the parents neglecting a profession of god iness, 
and so visibly remaining among the unconverted ; if any 
insist on this objection, I think it will savour of much wi- 
reasonableness and even stupidity. 

It will savour of an Driconclle spirit. Is it not enough, 
if God freely offers men to own their children and to give 
them the honour of baptism, in case the parents will turn 
from sin and relinquish their enmity against him, heartily 
give up themselves and their children to him, and take 
upon them the profession of godliness ?—If men are truly 
excusable, in not turning to God through Christ, in not be- 
lieving with the heart, and in not confessing with the 
mouth, why do not we openly plead that they are so! 
And why do we not teach sinners, that they are noé to 
blame for continuing among the enemies of Christ, and 
neglecting and despising his great salvation? If they 
are not at all excusable in this, and it be wholly owing to 
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their own indulged lusts, that they refuse sincerely to give 
up themselves and their children to God, then how un- 
reasonable is it for them to complain that their children are 
denied the honour of having God’s mark set upon them as 
some of his? If parents are angry at this, such a temper 
shows them to be very insensible of their own vile treat- 
ment of the blessed God. Suppose a prince send to a 
traitor in prison, and upon opening the prison doors make 
bim the offer, that if he would come forth and submit 
himself to him, he should not only be pardoned himself, 
but both he and his children should have such and such 
badges of honour conferred upon them ; and yet the rebel’s 
enmity and stoutness of spirit against his prince is such, 
that he cannot find in his heart to comply with the gracious 
offer, will he have any cause to be angry, that his children 
have not those badges of honour given them? Besides, it 
is very much owing to parents, that there are so many 
young people who can make no profession of godliness. 
They have themselves therefore to blame, if proceeding on 
the principles which have been maintained, there is like to 
rise a generation of unbaptized persons. If ancestors had 
thoroughly done their duty to their posterity in instructing, 
praying for,and governing their children, and setting them 
good examples, there is reason to think, the case would 
have been far otherwise. 

Insisting on this objection would savour of much s¢tw- 
pidity. For the objection seems to suppose the country to 
be full of those that are unconverted, and so exposed every 
moment to eternal damnation; yet it seems we do not 
hear such great and general complaints and lamentable 
outcries concerning this. Now why is it looked upon so 
dreadful, to have great numbers going without the name 
and honourable badge of Christianity, when at the same 
time it is no more resented and laid to heart, that such 
multitudes go without the thing, which is infinitely more 
dreadful? Why are we so silent about this? What is 
the name good for, without the thing? Can parents bear 
to have their children go about the world in the most 
odious and dangerous state of soul, in reality the children 
of the devil, and condemned to eternal burnings; when at 
the same time they cannot bear to have them disgraced by 
going without the honour of being baptized? A high 
honour and privilege this is ; yet how can parents be con- 
tented with the sign, exclusive of the thing signified ? 
Why should they covet the external honour for their chil- 
dren, while they are so careless about the spiritual bless- 
ing? Does not this argue a senselessness of their own 
misery, as well as of their children’s, in being in a Christ- 
less state? If aman and hi8 child were both together bit- 
ten by a viper, dreadfully swollen, and like to die, would 
it not argue stupidity in the parent, to be anxiously con- 
cerned only about his child’s having on a dirty garment in 
such circumstances, and angry at others for not putting 
some outward ornament upon it? But the difference in 
this present case is infinitely greater, and more important. 
Let parents pity their poor children because they are with- 
out baptism ; and pity themselves who are in danger of 
everlasting misery, while they have no interest in the cove- 
nant of grace, and so have no right to covenant favours 
and honours, for themselves nor children. No religious 
honours, to be obtained in any other way than by real re- 
ligion, are much worth contending for. And in truth, it is 
no honour at all toa man, to have merely the outward 
badges of a Christian, without being a Christian indeed ; 
any more than it would be an honour to a man that has 
no learning, but is a mere dunce, to have a degree .at col- 
lege ; or than it is fora man who has no valour, but is a 
grand coward, to have an honourable commission in an 
army ; which only serves, by lifting him up, to expose him 
to deeper reproach, and sets him forth as the more notable 
object of contempt. 


Answ. 3. Concerning the tendency of this way of con- 
fining baptism to professors of godliness and their chil- 
dren, to promote irreligion and profaneness ; T would ob- 
serve, first, That Christ is best able to judce of the tendency 
of his own institutions. Secondly, Lam bold to say, that 
Supposing this principle and practice to have such a tend- 
ency, Is a great mistake, contrary to Scripture and plain 
reason and experience. Indeed such a tendency it would 
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have, to shut men out from having ony part in the Lord, 
(in the sense of the two tribes and half, Tosh. xxii. 25.),or 
to fence them out by such a partition-wall as formerly was 
between Jews and Gentiles; and so to shut them out as 
to tell them, if they were never so much disposed to serve 
God, he was not ready to accept them; according to the 
notion the Jews seem to have had of the uncircumcised 
Gentiles.—But to forbear giving men honours to which 
they have no title, and not to compliment them with the 
name and badge of God’s people and children, while they 

retend to nothing but what is consistent with their being 

is enemies, this has no such tendency. But the contrary 
has very much this tendency. For is it not found by con- 
Stant experience through all ages, that blind, corrupt man- 
kind, in matters of religion, are strongly disposed to rest in 
a name instead of the thing ; in the shadow, instead of the 
substance ; and to make themselves easy with the former, 
in the neglect of the latter? This over-valuing of com- 
mon grace, and moral sincerity, as it is called; this build- 
ing so much upon them, making them the conditions of 
enjoying the seals of God’s covenant, and the appointed 
privileges, and honourable and sacred badges, of God’s 
children ; this, I cannot but think, naturally tends to sooth 
and flatter the pride of vain man, while it tends to aggran- 
dize those things in men’s eyes, which they of themselves 
are strongly disposed to magnify and trust in, without 
such encouragements to prompt them to it, yea, against 
all discouragements and Becres that can possibly be 
used with them. 

This way of proceeding greatly tends to establish the 
negligence of parents, and to confirm the stupidity and 
security of wicked children.—If baptism were denied to all 
children, whose parents did not p/ofess godliness, and in a 
judgment of rational charity appear real saints, it would 
tend to excite pious heads of families to more thorough 
care and pains in the religious education of their children, 
and to more fervent prayer for them, that they might be 
converted in youth, before they enter into a married state ; 
and so if they have children, the entail of the covenant be 
secured.—And it would tend to awaken young people 
themselves, as yet unconverted, especially when about to 
settle in the world. Their having no right to christian privi- 
leges for their children, in case they should become parents, 
would tend to lead them at such a time seriously to reflect 
on their own awful state; which, if they do not get out of 
it, must lay a foundation for so much calamity and re- 
proach to their families. And if after their becoming 
parents, they still remain unconverted, the melancholy 
thought of their children going without so much as the 
external mark of Christians, would have a continual ten- 
dency to affect them with their own sin and folly in 
neglecting to turn to God, by which they bring such 
visible calamity and disgrace on themselves and families. 
They would have this additional motive continually to 
stir them up to seek grace for themselves and their chil- 
dren: Whereas, the contrary practice has a natural ten- 
dency to quiet the minds of persons, both in their own and 
their children’s unregeneracy. Yea, may it not be sus- 
pected, that the way of baptizing the children of such as 
never make any proper profession of godliness, is an ex- 
pedient originally invented for that very end, to give ease 
to ancestors with respect to their posterity, in times of 
general declension and degeneracy ? , 

This way of proceeding preatly tends to establish the 
stupidity and irreligion of children, as well as the negli- 
gence of parents. Tt is certain, that unconverted parents 
do never truly give up their children to God; since they 
do not truly give up themselves to him. And if neither 
of the parents appear truly pious, in the judgment of 
rational charity, there is not in this case any ground to ex- 
pect that the children will be brought up inthe nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, or that they will have any 
thing worthy the name of a christian education, how 
solemnly soever the parents may promise it. The faith- 
fulness of Abraham was such as might be trusted in this 
matter. See Gen. xviii. 19. But men thatare not so much 
as visibly godly, upon what grounds.are they to be trusted ? 
How can it be reasonably expected, that they should faith- 
fully bring up their children for Gon, who were never sin- 
cerely willing that their children or themselves should be 
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his? And it will be but presumption, to expect that those 
children who are never given up to God, nor brought up 
for him, should prove religious, and be God’s children. 
There is no manner of reason to expect any other than that 
such children ordinarily will grow up in irreligion, whether 
they are baptized or not. And for persons to go about 
with the name and visible seal of God, and the sacred 
badge of Christianity upon them, having had their bodies, 
by a holy ordinance, consecrated to God as his temples, 
yet living in irreligion and ways of wickedness ; this serves 
to tend exceedingly to harden them, and establish in them 
an habitual contempt of sacred things. Such persons, 
above all men, are like to be the most hardened and 
abandoned, and reclaimed with most difficulty : as it was 
with the wicked Jews, who were much more confirmed in 
their wickedness, than those heathen cities of Tyre and 
Sidon. To give that which is holy to those who are pro- 
fane, or whom we have no reason, from the circumstances 
of parentage and education, to expect will be otherwise, is 
not the way to make them better, but worse. It is the 
way to have them habitually érample holy things unier 
their feet, and increase in contempt of them, yea, even to 
turn again and rend us, and be more mischievous and 
hurtful enemies of that which is good, than otherwise they 
would be. 


OBJECT. XX. 


Some ministers have been greatly blessed in the other 
way of proceeding, and some men have been converted ut 
the Lord’s supper. 


Answ. Though we are to eye the providence of God, 
and not disregard his works, yet to mterpret them to a 
sense, or to apply them to an use, inconsistent with the 
scope of the word of God, is a misconstruction and misap- 
plication of them. God has not given us his providence, 
but his word, to be our governing rule. God is sovereign in 
his dispensations of providence; he bestowed the blessing 
on Jacob, even when he had a lie in his mouth. He was 
pleased to meet with Solomon, and make known himself 
to him, and bless him in an extraordinary manner, while 
he was worshipping in a /igh place. He met with Saul, 
when in a course of violent opposition to him, and out of 
the way of his duty in the highest degree, going to Damas- 
cus to persecute Christ; and even then bestowed the 
greatest blessing upon him, that perhaps ever was bestowed 
on a mere man. The conduct of Divine Providence, with 
its reasons, is too little understood by us, to be improved 
as ourrule. ‘ God has his way in the sea, his path in the 
mighty waters, and his footsteps are not known: and he 
gives none account of any of his matters.” But God has 
given us his word, to this very end, that it might be our 
rule ; and therefore has go ordered it that it may be under- 
stood by us. And strictly speaking, this is our on/y rule. 
If we join any thing else to it, as making it our rule, we 
do that which we have no warrant for, yea, that which 
God himself has forbidden. See Deut. iv. 2. Prov. xxx. 6. 
And with regard to God’s blessing and succeeding minis- 
ters, have not some had remarkable experience of it in the 
way which I plead for, as well as some who have been for 
the way I oppose? However, we cannot conclude, that 
God sees nothing at all amiss in ministers, because he 
blesses them. In general, he may see those things in them 
which are very right and excellent ; these he approves and 
regards, while he overlooks and pardons their mistakes in 
opinion or practice, and, notwithstanding these, is pleased 
to crown their labours with his blessing. 


As to the two last arguments in the Appeal to the Learned, 
concerning the subjects of the christian sacraments, their 
being members of the visible church, and not the invisible ; 
the force of those arguments depends entirely on the reso- 
lution of this question, Who are visible sain(s? or what 
adult persons are regularly admitted to the privileges of 
members of the visible church? Which question has 
already been largely considered ; and, I think, it has been 
demonstrated that they are those who exhibit a eredible pro- 
fession and visibility of gospel holiness or vital piety, and 
not merely of moral sincerity, So that there is no need of 
further debating the point in this place. 
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I might here mention many things not yet noticed, 
which some object as inconveniences attending the scheme 
I have maintained. If men should set up their own wit 
and wisdom in opposition to God’s revealed will, there is 
no end of objections of this kind, which might be raised 
against any of God’s institutions. Some have found great 
fault even with the creation of the world, as being very in- 
conveniently done, and have imagined that they could 
tell how it might be mended in a great many respects. 
But however God’s altar may appear homely to us, yet if 
we lift up our hand to mend it, we shall pollute it. Laws 
and institutions are given for the general good, and not to 
avoid every particular imconvenience. And however it 
may so happen, that sometimes inconveniences (real or 
imaginary) may attend the scheme I have maintained; 
yet, I think, they are in no measure equal to the manifest 
conveniences and happy tendencies of it, or to the pal- 
pable inconveniences and pernicious consequences of the 
other.—I have already mentioned some things of this 
aspect, and would here briefly observe some others. 

‘hus, the way of making such a difference between 
outward duties of morality and worship, and those great 
inward duties of our love of God and acceptance of Christ, 
that the former must be visib/e, but that there need be no 
exhibition nor pretence of the latter, in order to persons 
being adenstled| into the visible family of God; and that 
under a notion of the latter being impossibilities, but the 
other being within men’s power ; this, 1 think, has a direct 
tendency to confirm in men an insensibility of the heinous- 
ness of unbelief and enmity against God our Saviour, 
which are the source and sum of all wickedness. It 
tends to prevent their coming under an humbling convic- 
tion of the greatness and utter inexcusableness of these 
sins, which men must be brought to if ever they obtain 
salvation. Indeed it is a way that not only has this ten- 
deney, but has actually and apparently this effect, and 
that to a great degree. 

The effect of this method of proceeding in the churches 
in New England, which have fallen into it, is actually 
this—There are some that are received into these churches 
under the notion of their being in the judgment of rational 
charity visible saints or professing saints, who yet at the 
same time are actually open professors of heinous wick- 
edness ; I mean, the wickedness of living in known im- 
penitence and unbelief, the wickedness of living in en- 
mity against God, and in the rejection of Christ under the 
gospel. Or, which is the same thing, they are such as 
freely and frequently acknowledge, that they do not pro- 
fess to be as yet born again, but look on themselves as 
really unconverted, as having never unfeignedly accepted 
of Christ; and they do either explicitly or implicitly 
number themselves among those that love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; of whom the apostle says, let such be Ana- 
thema Maran-atha! And accordingly it is known, all 
over the town where they live, that they make no preten- 
sions to any sunctifying grace already obtained; nor of 
consequence are they commonly looked upon as any other 
than unconverted persons. Now, can this be judged the 
comely order of the gospel ? or shall God be supposed the 
author of such confusion? 

In this way of church-proceeding, God’s own children 
and the true disciples of Christ are obliged to receive 
those as their brethren, admit them to the communion of 
saints, and embrace them in the highest acts of christian 
society, even in their great feast of /ove, where they feed 
together on the body and blood of Christ, whom yet they 
have no reason to look upon otherwise than as enemies of 
the cross of Christ, and haters of their heavenly Father 
and dear Redeemer. For they make no pretension to any 
thing at all inconsistent with those characters ; yea, in many 
places, as I said before, freely professing this to be actually 
the case with them. ‘ 

Christ often forbids the members of his church to judge 
one another, But in this way of ecclesiastical proceeding, 
it is done continually, and looked upon as no hurt; a 
great part of those admitted into the church are by others 
of the same communion judged unconverted, eraceless per- 
sons ; and it is impossible to avoid it, while we stretch not 
beyond the bounds of a rational charity. 

This method of proceeding must inevitably have one of 
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these t-vo consequences : either there must be no public 
notice at all given of it, when so signal a work of grace is 
wrought, as a sinner being brought to repent and turn to 
God, and hopefully become the subject of saving: con- 
version ; or else this notice must be given in the way of 
conversation, by the persons themselves, frequently, freely, 
and in all companies, declaring their own experiences. 
But surely, either of these consequences must be very 
unhappy.—The former is so, viz. forbidding and_prevent- 
ing any public notice being given on earth of the repent- 
ance of @ sinner, an event so much to the honour of God, 
and so much taken notice of in heaven, causing joy in the 
presence of the angels of God, and tending so much to the 
advancement of religion in the world. For it is found. by 
experience, that scarce any one thing has so great an in- 
fluence to awaken sinners, and engage them to seek sal- 
vation, and to quicken and animate saints, as the tidings 
of a sinner’s repentance, or hopeful conversion. God 
evidently makes use of it as an eminent means of ad- 
vancing religion in a time of remarkable revival. And to 
take a course effectually to prevent its being notified on 
earth, appears to me a counteracting of God, in that which 
he ever makes use of as a chief means of the propagation 
of true piety, and which we have reason to think he will 
make use of as one principal means of the conversion of 
the world in the glorious latter day—But now as to the 
other way—the way of giving notice to the public of this 
event, by particular persons themselves publishing their 
own experiences, from time to time and from place to 
place, on all occasions and before all companies—I must 
confess, it is a practice that appears to me attended with 
many inconveniences, yea, big with mischiefs. The abun- 
dant trial of this method lately made, and the large expe- 
rience we have had of the evil consequences of it, is 
enough to put all sober and judicious people for ever out 
of conceit with it. I shall not pretend to enumerate all 
the mischiefs attending it, which would be very tedious ; 
but shall now only mention two things. One is, the bad 
effect it has upon the persons themselves that practise it, 
in the great tendency it has to spiritual pride; insensibly 
begetting and establishing an evil habit of mind in that 
respect, by the frequent return of the temptation, and this 
many times when they are not guarded against it, and 
have no time, by consideration and prayer, to fortify their 
minds. And then it has a very bad effect on the minds 
of others that hear their communication, and so on the 
State of religion in general, in this way. It being thus the 
custom for persons of all sorts, young and old, wise and 
unwise, superiors and inferiors, freely to tell their own 
experiences before all companies, it is commonly done 
very injudicicusly, often very rashly and foolishly, out of 
season, and in circumstances tending to defeat any good 
end. Even sincere Christians too frequently in their con- 
versation insist mainly on those things that are no part of 
their true spiritual experience; such as impressions on 
their imagination, suggestions of facts by passages of 
Scripture, &¢.; in which case children and weak persons 
that hear, are apt to form their notions of religion and true 
piety by such experimental communications, and much 
more than they do by the most solid and judicious in- 
structions they hear from the pulpit. This is found to be 
one of the devices whereby Satan has an inexpressible 
advantage to ruin the souls of men, and utterly to con- 
found the interest of religion—This matter of making a 
public profession of godliness or piety of heart, is cer- 
tainly a very important affair, and ought to be under some 
public regulation, and under the direction of shilful guides, 
and not Teft to the management of every man, woman, and 
child, according to their humour or fancy. And when it 
is done, it should be done with great seriousness, prepar- 
ation, and prayer, as a solemn act of public respect and 
honour to God, in his house and in the presence of his 
people. Not that I condemn, but greatly approve of, per- 
sons speaking sometimes of their religious experiences in 
private conversation, to proper persons and on_ proper oc- 
casions, with modesty and discretion, when the glory of 
God and the benefits or just satisfaction of others require 
it of them. 

In a word, the practice of promiscuous admission—or 
that way of taking all into the church indifferently, as visi- 
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ble saints, who are not either ignorant or scandalous—and 
at the same time that custom taking place of persons pub- 
lishing their own conversion in common conversation ; 
where these two things meet together, they unavoidably 
make two distinct kinds of visible churches, or different 
bodies of professing saints, one within another, openly 
distinguished one from another, as it were by a visible 
dividing line. One company consisting of those who are 
visibly gracious Christians, and open professors of godli- 
mess ; another consisting of those who are visibly moral 
livers, and only profess common virtues, without pretend- 
ing to any special and spiritual experiences in their 
hearts, and who therefore are not reputed to be converts. 
I may appeal to those acquainted with the state of the 
churches, whether this be not actually the case in some, 
where this method of proceeding has been long establish- 
ed. But I leave the judicious reader to make his own 
remarks on this case, and to determine, whether there be 
a just foundation in Scripture or reason for any such state 
of things ; which to me, I confess, carries the face of glar- 
ing absurdity. 

And now I commit this whole discourse (under God’s 
blessing) to the reader’s candid reflection and impartial 
judgment. I am sensible, it will be very difficult for 
many to be truly impartial in this affair; their prejudices 
being very great against the doctrine which I have main- 
tained. And, I believe, I myself am the person, who, 
above all other upon the face of the earth, have had most 
in my circumstances to prejudice me against this doctrine, 
and to make me unwilling to receive conviction of its 
trnth. However, the clear evidence of God’s mind in his 
word, as things appear to me, has constrained me to think 
and act as 1 have now done. I dare not go contrary to 
such texts as these, Lev. x. 10. Jer. xv. 19. Ezek. xxii. 26. 
and xliv. 6—8. And having been fully persuaded in my 
own mind, as to what is the scripture rule in this matter, 
after a most careful, painful, and long search, I am willing, 
in the faithful prosecution of what appears to me of such 
importance and so plainly the mind and will of God, to 
resign to his providence, and leave the event in his hand. 

It may not be improper to add here, as I have often had 
suggested to me the probability of my being answered from 
the press : If any one shall see cause to undertake this, I 
have these reasonable requests to make to him, viz. That 
he would avoid the ungenerous and unmanly artifices used 
by too many polemic writers, while they turn aside to vain 
Jangling, in carping at meidental passages, and displaying 
their wit upon some minute particulars, or less material 
things, in the author they oppose, with much exclamation, 
if possible to excite the ignorant and unwary reader’s dis- 
relish of the author, and to make him appear contemptible, 
and so to get the victory that way ; perhaps dwelling upon, 
and glorying in, some pretended iconsistencies in some 

arts of the discourse, without ever entering. thoroughly 
into the merits of the cause, or closely encountering any of 
the main arguments. If any one opposes me from the 
press, I desire he would attend to the true state of the 
question, and endeavour fairly to take off the force of each 
argument, by answering the same directly, and distinctly, 
with calm and close reasoning ; avoiding (as much as may 
be) both dogmatical assertion and passionate reflection. 
Sure I'am, I shall not envy him the applause of a victory 
over me, however signal and complete, if only gained by 
superior light and convincing evidence.—I would also re- 
quest him to set his name to his performance, that I may 
in that respect stand on even ground with him before the 
world, in a debate wherein the public is to judge between 
us. This will be the more reasonable, in case he should 
mingle any thing of accusation with his arguing. It was 
the manner even of the heathen Romans, and reputed by 
them but just and equal, to have accusers face to face. 


May the Gop of all grace and peace unite us more in 
judgment, affection, and practice, that with one heart, and 
one mouth, we may glorify his name through Jesus Christ. 
AMEN. 


SOME CONVERTED AT THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


fessions, catechisms, director-es, &c. 
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APPENDIX. 


Being a Letrer to the Auruor, in answer to his request 
of information concerning the opinion of Protestant Di- 
vines and Churches in general, of the Presbyterians in 
Scotland und Dissenters in England in particular, re- 
specting Five Questions that relate to this controversy. 


REV. AND DEAR SIR, 


Ir you look into Mr. Baxter’s controversial writings 
against Mr. Blake, you will meet with such accounts of 
principles and facts, as I think may reasonably give an 
inquirer much satisfaction as to the common judgment of 
protestant churches and divines in the points you men- 
tion. I particularly refer you to his Five Drspuratrons 
of Right to Sacraments, and the tue Nature of Visible 
Ch istianity ; where all or the most of your queries are con- 
sidered and answered, with a multitude of testimonies pro- 
duced in favour of sentiments contrary to those of your 
excellent predecessor, the late Mr. Stoddurd. I have not 
said this from any disposition to excuse myself from the 
labour of making some further inquiry, if it be thought 
needful. And as it may show my willingness to gratify 
your desire, I will now say something on your questions 
distinctly, but with as much brevity as I can. 


Quest. I. What is the general opinion respecting that 
SELF EXAMINATION 7eguiied in 1 Cor. xi. 28. Whether 
communicants are not here direcied to examire themselves 
concerning the truth of grace, or their zeal godliness ? 

Answ. This construction of the text, as far as I have had 
Opportunity to inquire, appears to me very generally re- 
ceived ; if I may judge by what many celebrated exposi- 
tors have said on the place, and by what many famous 
divines have written in treatises of preparation for the 
Lord’s supper, besides what is contained in public con- 
I think Dr. Reynolds, 
in his Meditations on the Lord’s Supper, has summarily 
expressed the common judgment of Calvinists in these 
strong lines of his: ‘ The sacrament is but a seal of the 
covenant ; and the covenant essentially includes conditions ; 
and the condition on our part is faith. No faith, no cove- 
nant ; no covenant, no seal ; no seal, no sacrament.—The 
matter then of this ¢rial (says he) must be that vital quali- 


Jication, which predisposeth a man for receiving of these 


holy mysteries ; and that is faith.” 

However, I may venture to be confident, that Mr. Stod- 
dard’s gloss on the text, who tells us in his controverted 
sermon, “ The meaning is, that a man must come solemnly 
to that ordinance, evamining what NEED he has of it,” is 
quite foreign from the current sense of Calvinist writers. 
And, though he makes a different comment in his Appeal 
to the Learned, saying, “The examination called for is, 
whether they wnderstood the nature of the ordinance, that 
so they may solemnly consider what uy have to do when 
they wait upon God in it,” neither can | find any appear- 
ance of a general consent of the learned and orthodox to 
this new gloss, at least as exhibiting the full meaning of the 
text. I might easily confront it with numerous authori- 
ties: but the Palatine Catechism, and that of the West- 
minsler Assembly, with the common explanations and cate- 
chizings upon them, may be appealed to as instar omnium. 
And I shall only add here, if it be allowed a just expecta- 
tion that the candidate for the communion examine himself 
about the same things at least as the pastor, to whom he 
applies for admission, ought to make the subject of bis ex- 
amination, then it was worth while to hear the opinion of 
those unnamed minis/ers in New England, (among whom 
the late Dr. Colman, I have reason to think, was the prin- 
cipal,) that answered Dr. Mather’s Order of the. Cole 
(anno 1700,) who, in the Postscript to their Review, thus 
express themselves: “ We highly approve—that the pro- 
ponant of the Lord’s table be examined of his baptismal 
vow ; his sense of spiritual wants, sinfulness, and wretch- 
edness; his hope, faith, experiences, resolutions through 
the grace of God.” This, I think, is something beyond 
Mr. Stoddard. - 
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Quest. IT. Whether it le the general opinion of those 
aforesaid, that some who know themselves to be unregenerate, 
and under the reigning power of sin, ought notwithstand- 
ing, in sucha state, to come to the Lord's table? 

Answ. I am aware, Sir, though you have seen fit to take 
no notice of it to me, that Mr. Stoddard (in his Doctrine 
of Instituted Churches) is peremptory in the affirmative ; 

ut I have met with no author among Calvinists, at home 
or abroad, consenting with him, unless it be Mr. Blake, 
and some that were for a promiscuous admission, with lit- 
tle or no limitation. If divines in general, of the Calvinistic 
character, were for such a latitude as Mr. Stoddard’s, what 
can we suppose to be the reason, that in treating on the 
Lords supper, they so constantly consider it as one of the 
rights of the church, belonging to the truly faithful alone, 
exclusivi ly of all others? Why do we hear them declaring, 
Tt is cer/ain that the right of external fellowship resides in 
the faithful only : and as to the rest, they are im that com- 
munion only by accident, and it is also only by accident that 
they are suffered there; but being what they are, they have 
not any fans in the rights of that society properly belonging 
to them? Jf they thought the sacrament instituted for 
conversion, why do we never find them recommending it 
as a converting ordinance, and urging persons to come to 
it with that view, who Anow themselves to be in an uncon- 
verted state? If they thought that any such have a right 
before God, and may come to it with a good conscience, why 
do we find them so solemnly warning all that are truly 
convinced of their remaining yet in a natural state, to re- 
frain coming to the Lord’s table in their unbelief and im- 
_ penitence; as if they judged it a sinfud and dangerous 
thing for them to come under such circumstances? I know 
Mr. Stoddard, in his Appeal, disputes the fact. But it 
has occurred to me in abundance of instances, while re- 
viewing my authors on this occasion. 

Among the foreign protestants in Germany, France, &e. 
T shall name but two out of many instances before me. 
The Heidelberg or Palatine Catechism, which had the 
solemn approbation of the synod of Dort, and was espe- 
cially praised by the divines of Great Britain ; which has 
been in a manner universally received and taught, formerly 
in Scotland, and still all over Holland, and by reason of 
its excellency has been translated into no less than thirteen 
several languages; this is most express in claiming the 
Lord’s supper for a special privilege of such as have true 
faith and repentance ; and forbidding it to hypocrites, as 
well as scandalous persons, declaring that none such ought 
to come. See the edghty-first and other questions and 
answers, with Ursin’s Latin Explications, and De Witte’s 
English Catechizings thereon. Here, Sir, indeed you have 
the judgment of a multitude in one. Another celebrated 
book is Claude’s Historical Defence of the Reformation ; 
in which I meet with repeated declarations of the same 
sentiments, perfectly on the negative side of the question 
in hand, but, I think, too many and too long to be here 
transcribed.—The language of some of them I have just 
now had occasion to make use of. 

As for the church of Scotland, I find they have adopted 
the Westminster Confession, Catechisms, and Directory, 
which debar all ignorant and ungodly persons from the 
Lord’s table, and require every one to examine himself, not 
only as to his knowledge, but also his faith, repentance, 
love, new obedience, &c.—In their books of discipline, I 
observe sundry passages that appropriate the sacrament to 
the truly penitent and faithful, as the only proper subjects. 
Their national covenunt, renewed from time to time, has 
this clause; to the which [true reformed kirk] we join 
ourselves willingly, in doctrine, faith, religion, discipline, 
and use of the holy sacraments, as lively members of the 
same in Christ our Head, &c. And among the divines of 
Scotland, I find many in their sermons, sacramental 
speeches, and other discourses, declaring themselves 
strongly on the negative part in the question before us, ad- 
vising to strictness in admission to the Lord’s supper, re- 
nouncing the opinion of its being a converting ordinance, 
inviting only the sincere friends of Christ to it, and fre- 
quently warning professors conscious of reigning sin and 
hypocrisy to forbear approaching the Lord’s table. I 
might bring much to this purpose from Mr. Andrew 
Gray’s book of sermons, noblishied anno 1716; and his 
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sermons printed anno 1746 ; with a preface by Mr. Willi- 
son.—So from Mr. Ebenezer Erskine’s synodical sermon, 
anno 1732.—And from Mr. Ralph Erskine’s sermon on 
Isa. xlii. 6. and his discourse on fencing the tables, annex- 
ed to his sermon on John xvi. 15.—So from Mr. Willi- 
son’s synodical sermon, anno 1733; where he sets down a 
variety of searching questions (no less than twenty-seven) 
which he advises to be put to proponants, and their an- 
swers to be waited for, before they are admitted.—The 
anonymous author of a Defence of National Churches 
against the Independents, (who is reputed to be Mr. Wil- 
lison,) asserts it as a presbyterian principle, that none have 
right before God to the complete communion of the church, 
but such as have grace ; and that none are to be admitted 
but those who are saints, at least in profession; such as 
profess to accept of the offers of Christ’s grace, &c. and 
confess themselves to be sincere. Mr. Aytone, in his Re- 
view against Mr, Glas, owns that the Lord’s supper is not 
a formal mean of conversion, but of further growth and 
nourishment to those already converted. In the same strain 
is Mr. Nasmith’s Treatise of the Entail of the Covenant.— 
And Mr. Warden’s Essay on Baptism. Ina word, I find 
Mr. Currie (in his synodical sermon, anno 1732) testifying 
of the ministers in Scotland, that they are tender (7. e. cir- 
cumspect and cautious) in admitting people to the holy 
tuble of the Lord; knowing the design of the ordinance is 
not conversion, but confirmation ; and he observes, that all 
who approve themselves to God here, will a thousand times 
rather choose to have, was it but one table or half a table 
of honest communicants, true believers and real saints, than 
have a hundred tables, by admitting any that ave unworthy, 
(or Christless souls,as he anon characterizes them,)of whom 
there are not moral evidences of their fitness for this holy 
ordinance. And for the commendable practice of the 
church of Scotland, in being pointed and particular in de- 
barring the unworthy from this ordinance, (says he,) God 
forbid ever it turn into desuetude. I think I may here not 
unfitly subjoin those remarkable passages in Mr. Ander- 
son’s excellent Defence of the Presbyterians, against Mr. 
Rhind ; where he informs us, they look upon this holy ordi- 
nance as the common privilege of -the faithful ; and there- 
fore they usually fence the Lord’s table, in the words of 
Scripture, 1 Cor. vi. 9. or some such-like. To exclude the 
impenitent from the privilege of gospel-mysteries ; to de- 
bar those from the Torts table, whom the Lord has, by 
the express sentence of his word, debarred out of the king- 
dom of heaven, is what every one, who is not quite lost in 
impiety, must own to be not only lawful, but a duty. 
Upon which I beg leave to observe, according to this prin- 
ciple I do not see but that a man who with apparent signs 
of credibility confesses himself habitually impenitent, 
ought to be debarred from the Lord’s table: and surely, 
by parity of reason, he that Anows himself to be unregene- 
rate, ought to refrain coming, since there can be no true 
repentance without regeneration. | think we have no just 
grounds to suppose Mr. Stoddard’s principle in this mat- 
ter has hitherto any general prevalence in the church of 
Scotland. 

And now to pass over to England, neither do T find 
reason to think the dissenters there in general are for Mr, 
Stoddard’s latitude. The Assembly of Divines pronounce 
all the ungodly, as well as ignorant, unworthy of the Lord’s 
table; direct to preparation for it, by examining ourselves 
of our being in Christ, &c. And though they declare this 
sacrament appointed for the relief even of the weak and 
doubting Christian, who unfeignedly desires to be found in 
Christ ; and having directed such a one to bewail his un- 
belief and labour to have his doubts resolved, they assert 
that so doing he may and ought to come to the Lord’s sup- 
per, to be further strengthened: yet | do not find any ap- 
pearance of a hint, as if others who know themselves to be 
in a natural state, or are conscious of their being certainly 
graceless, may and ought to come to this ordinance, that 
they may be converted. Nay, they expressly declare of 
ALL ungodly persons, that while they remain such, they 
cannot without great sin against Christ partake of those 
holy mysteries.—As to particular divines, I find multi- 
tudes of them among the dissenters, in later as well as 
former times, expressing the same sentiments : distinguish- 
ing between natural and instituted duties, between initial 
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and confirming means, between special ordinances and 
common : and declaring the Lord’s supper a disciple-privi- 
lege, peculiar to such as have disciple-properties, and ad- 
monishing as well the c/ose hypocrite, as the more gross, 
of the sim and danger of coming to it in his unregenerate 
state, impenitent and unbelieving. Thus Mr. Bolton, in 
his discourse on the Wedding Supper and the Wedding 
Garment, warns the graceless not to come to the Lord’s 
supper; affirming, that an unsanctified presence will be 
found_as bad as a profane absence.—Mr. Baxter, in his 
Five Disputations, has much that runs in the same strain ; 
so in his Reformed Liturgy, and in bis Christian Concord, 
where we have his brethren joining their testimony with 
his. Likewise Mr. Charnock, in his discourse of the Sub- 
jects of the Lord’s Supper—Mr. Palmer, in his Scripture- 
Rail to the Lord’s Table—Mr. Saunders, in his Anti- 
Diatribe—Mr. Langley, in his Suspension Reviewed—Mr. 
Doolittle, Mr. Henry, Dr. Earle, and others, in their 
books on the Lord’s Supper—Mr. Shower, in his Sacra- 
mental Discourses—Mr. Flavel, in his sermon on Gospel- 
Unity, and other pieces—Mr. Philip Henry, and Mr. 
‘Trosse, in the accounts of their Lives—Dr. Calamy, in his 
discourse on Vows, and his Defence of Nonconformity— 
Mr. Simon Browne, in the Continuation of Henry's Er- 
position, on 1 Cor. xi. 28—Dr. Harris, in his discourse on 
Se/f- Dedication—Dr. Jennings, in his sermons to Young 
People—t\ could, from all these authors, cite passages 
much to the purpose: but it would be too tedious. Yet 
I will give you a few hints from some others.—Dr. 
Williams, in his Gospel-Truth Stated, says, Though a man 
had it revealed to him that he is one of the elect, yet so 
long as he remains unregenerate, he has no right to’partake 
of the Lord’s supper—Dr. Guyse, in his late sermon at 
Mr. Gibbons’s ordination, observes, that men being church- 
members supposes them already to have a good work begun 
in them, and to be partakers of christian dove, even such 
as proceeds from faith, in a prevailing degree ; and persons 
(says he) that have nothing of this, ought not to be church- 
members.—Mr. Hall, in his Exhortation on the same oc- 
casion, remarks, that the seals of the covenant are to be 
used as discriminating signs of the real separation of true 
believers from the world; and urges to have the fence kept 
up, which Christ has set about his church, that it may ap- 
pear to be a body wholly distinct from the world: God’s 
house being erected for the entertainment, not of hypocrites 
and dead sinners, but of the living in Jerusalem.—But 
says Dr. Watts, in his Humble Attempt, it is true, this 
cannot be practised universally and perfectly here on earth, 
so as to prevent some secret sinners making their way into 
our separate congregations, and joining with us in the most 
solemn ordinances; yet he declares such not really worthy 
of any room or place in the house of God.—And in his 
Holiness of Times, Places, and People, the Doctor ob- 
serves, The visible christian church is founded.on a swp- 
position, that the members of it are, or should appear to be, 
members of the invisible: and none (says he) are to be ad- 
mitted into the vistble church, or esteemed complete mem- 
bers of it, but those who make such a declaration and 
profession of their faith in Christ and their avowed sub- 
jection to him, as may be supposed in a judgment of 
charity to manifest them to be real believers, true subjects 
of his spiritual kingdom, and members of the invisible 
church.—I find Dr. Doddridge in the same sentiments, 
by what he savs in his Family Expositor. Thus, on the 
case of Ananias and Sapphira, he has this note, The church 
is never happier, than when the sons of fulsehood are deter- 
red from intruding into it: if its members are less numerous, 
it is a sufficient balance, that it is more pure And on 
Simon’s case, he pronounces it to be in vain. for men to 
profess themselves Christians, in vain to submit to baptism, 
&c. if their heart be not right with God. And such persons 
being admitted to distinguishing ordinances, he calls an 
evil, in the present state of things unavoidable ; wishing 
for the happy medium, between fee divine ordi- 
nances by a foolish credulity, and defrauding the children 
of the household of their bread, by a rigorous severity and 
mistaken caution. He every where represents the I.ord’s 
supper as the sacrament of nuérition, a reviving and nou- 
rishing ordinance; but never that I can find, as a rege- 
nerating or converting one. Upon the case of Judas, the 
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Doctor observes, that if he had truly stated the order of 
the story, then Judas certainly went out before the Eucha- 
rist was instituted: and indeed one cannot reasonably 
suppose, Christ would have commanded him to drink of 
this cup as the blood shed for him for the remission of sins, 
when he had just before been declaring in effect, that his 
sins should never be forgiven.—By which observation, I 
think, Dr. Doddridge has quite demolished one of the 
most plausible pleas in favour of the secret and conscious 
hypocrite’s claim to the Lord’s supper. 

fn fine, even those who appear advocates for a latitude 
in admissions to the communion, I observe, generally in 
the course of the argument offer such distinctions, or make 
such concessions, as seem by fair consequence a giving up 
of the point, at least as stated in the present question. For 
they usually distinguish between a right in foro Dei and 
in foro ecclesie ; accordingly treat these as two different 
questions, Who ought to come? and, Who ought to be ad- 
mitted ? considering the latter as an ecclesiastical case, and 
here they assert a latitude; but the former, as a case of 
conscience, of private reference only, and here they grant a 
limitation. How large soever their principles, while taking 
the case in its ecc/esiasticul view, yet I have met with very 
few divines, that taking it as a private case of conscience, 
have gone Mr. Stoddard’s length, in asserting, that some 
unsanctified men have right before God to the Lord’s sup- 
per, and may come with a good conscience, yea, ought to 
come, notwithstanding they krow themselves at the same 
time to be in a natural condition. This he declares in his 
Doctrine of Instituted Churches, and confirms in his Ser- 
mon and Appeal. But then he has made some concessions, 
which seem to be subversive of his opinion. For he ex- 
pressly allows, that the sacrament by institution supposes 
communicants to be visible saints ; and this title of visible 
saints he assigns to “such as havea visible union to Christ, 
such as are in the judgment of rational charity believers, 
such as carry themselves so that there is reason to look 
upon them to be saints.” Now, taking the case as a private 
cave of conscience, (in which light only Mr. Stoddard pro- 
fesses to have designed to consider it in his sermon, and 
not at all as an ecclesiastical case,) I think, this visibility of 
saintship immediately respects the proponant for the Lord’s 
table, and must be referred to his own private judyment of 
himself. But then, how can there be a wsibility of saint- 
ship in the eve of the man’s own conscience, when at the 
same time he knows himself to be in a natural condition? 
Or how can a man come to the Lord’s table with a good 
conscience, as having right before God, while he cannot 
form so much as a judgment of rational charity for him- 
self; seeing he carries so, in the view of his own conscience, 
that he has no reason to look on himself to be a saint, nay, 
even knows he is still in a natural state, and therefore in 
the eye of his own impartial judgment is not such a one 
as the sacrament by institution supposes the communicant 
to be? Moreover, Mr. Stoddard, in describing visible 
saints, inserts into their character a serious profession of the 
true religion, which he sometimes calls a profession of 
faith and repentance, morally sincere: and in his Doctrine 
of Instituted Churches, (p. 19.) he lays down a remarkable 
position, in these words, SUCH A PROFESSION AS BEING 
SINCERE MAKES A MAN A REAL SAINT, BEING MORALLY 
SINCERE MAKES A MAN A VISIBLE SaINntT. Now ac- 
cording to this, it seems to me, the profession itself, whe- 
ther evangelically or morally sincere, is always of a uniform 
tenor ; having one and the same thing for the matter of it; 
and not respecting, in the different cases, a religion specifi- 
cally different, or a faith and repentance of a higher and a 
lower kind. But then it is quite beyond me to compre- 
hend, how a man who knows himself to be in a natural 
condition, can be so much as morally sincere in his pro- 


fession, while it is in its matter and tenor such a profession 


as being (evangelically) sincere makes a man a real saint. 
For if he knows himself to be in a natural condition, he 
then as certainly knows he hath not (in the principle or 
exercise) that fuith and repentance, which is the just matter 
of such a profession : and how therefore can he be reason- 
ably supposed, with any degree of moral sincerity, to make 
such a profession, when for the matter of it, it 1s the very 
same profession he would make, if he knew himself to be a 
reul saint? Can a person in any sound gospel sense pro- 
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fess himself a saint or believing penitent, and herein speak 
the truth with a common moral honesty, while yet he 
knows himself to be destitute of all such characters in the 
sight of God and conscience, being still in a natural con- 
dition, and under the dominion of unbelief'and impenitence ? 
For my own part, | must confess this a difficulty in Mr. 
Stoddard’s scheme, that I am not capable of solving. His 
favourite hypothesis, I think, must fall, if his position 
stands, and his concessions be abode by; which serve 
clearly to determine the present question in the negative, 
agreeable to the. general sense of protestant churches and 
divines. 


Quest. IIT. Whether it be not the general opinion, that 
persons admitted to the Lord’s table ought to PRorEss 
saving faith and repentance; meaning that faith and re- 
pentance, which are the terms of the covenant of grace ? 

Awnsw. I believe, after what has been already offered, 
we need be at no loss to know the mind of the generality 
respecting the subject of this inquiry. Were there occasion 
for it, [ could easily produce a cloud of witnesses, to evidence 
that the general opinion is on the affirmative side, in_ this 
question. Repeated searches have been made by diligent 
and impartial inquirers, who though of varying judgment 
and practice in church-discipline, yet agree in their re- 
ports: and from them I will give you the following attes- 
tations. 

Mr. Lob (in his True Dissenter ) tells us, It is the judg- 
ment of all the Nonconformists, that nothing less than the 
profession of saving faith, credibly significant of the thing 
professed, gives right to church-communion. And this he 
declares to be the rule of a/l protestants in general. He. 
brings even Mr. Humphrey (though opposite in judgment) 
for his voucher : who acknowledges, that the visible church 
.s defined by a profession of true regenerate faith, and of 
no less than that, according to the most general opinion of 
protestant divines. He speaks of it as the common opinion, 
that a profession of no less than true grace or justifying 
faith is the rule of admission to the church-sacraments. 
And though Mr. Humphrey went off from the received 
opinion, yet could he not come into Mr. Blake’s notions 
in this matter, who also had gone off from it, nor hope for 
their vindication: hence he makes that challenge, What 
man is there, that dares revive Mr. Blake’s cause, und de- 
fend it against Mr. Baxter's n1cutT to sacraments ? 

Mr. Baxter in this his book very copiously argues a 
profession of saving fuith, as the rule of admission to 
the sacraments, and much insists on its being so by the 
unanimous consent of judicious divines. He tells us, Mr. 
Gataker in his books has largely proved this by a multi- 
tude of quotations from protestant writers. And he adds 
his own testimony, repeatedly saying, It is indeed their 
most common doctrine—It is the common protestant doc- 
trine. And again, Certain I am, this is the common doctrine 
of reformed divines. He subjoins, I must profess, that I 
do not know of any one protestant divine, reputed ortho- 
dox, of the contrary judgment, before Dr. Ward and Mr. 
Blake, though some papists and Arminians I knew of 
that mind. And again, (beside Sir Henry Vane,) he says, 
All that I know of, since Dr. Ward, is Mr. Blake, Mr. 
Humphrey, and one John Timson; and John Timson, 
Mr. Humphrey, and Mr. Blake. He alleges Mr. Vines, 
as thus witnessing in the case on his side. To this pur- 
pose all our learned divines have given their suffrage: I 
need not authors or churches. It is so plain a case, that I 
wonder those [of the contrary opinion] have not taken 
notice of it, there is an army to a man against them. 

Mr. Langley, in his Suspension Reviewed, observes, The 
concurrent judgment of divines, English and foreign, 
episcopal and presbyterian, that a man of vast and 
digested reading, the learned Mr. Baxter, hath demonstrat- 
ed at large in stxry testimonies ; sundry of which have 
many in them, being the judgment of many churches and 
many /earned men therein; and more might easily be 
brought. In short, he calls it the old protestant doctrine 
asserted against the papists; and wonders at the confi- 
dence of the men, who tell us, against our own eyes, that 
it is a novelism. F : 

_ To these attestations I subjoin that of our Mr. Mitchel, 
(in his Introduction before the Defence of the Synod, 1662,) 
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who while asserting a different latitude of the two sacra- 
ments, yet pleads for strictness in admissions to the Lord’s 
table ; and testifies, It is most evident, that godly reform 
ing divines have in their doctrine unanimously taught, and 
in their practice (many of them) endeavoured, a strict 
selection of those who should be admitted to the Lord’s 
supper. 1 think it may be not improperly observed here, 
that in a manuscript, drawn up by this eminent person for 
his own satisfaction, and inserted in the account of his life, 
he has left his solemn testimony against a lax mode of pro- 


fession, (exclusive of all examinations and confessions, of a 


ractical and experimental nature,) as having been found 
tr plentiful experience a nurse of formality and irreligion. 
At the same time declaring his judgment, with a particular 
eye to the churches of New England, that the power of 
godliness will be lost, if only doctrinal knowledge and out- 
ward behaviour come to be accounted sufficient for a title 
to all church-privileges ; and the use of practical confes- 
sions and examinations of men’s spiritual estate be laid 
aside. For (says he) that which people sce to be publicly 
required and held in reputation, that will they look after, 
and usually no more. In another place he observes, this 
will not only lose the power of godliness, but in a little 
time bring in profaneness and ruin the churches, these two 
ways. (1.) Election of ministers will soon be carried by 
a formal looser sort. (2.) The exercise of discipline will 
by this means be impossible.—And discipline failing, pro- 
faneness riseth like a flood. Agreeably he says elsewhere ; 
Certain it is, that we stand for the purity of the churches, 
when we stand for such gualificutions as we do, in those 
whom we would admit to full communion ; and do with- 
stand those notions and reasonings that would infer a ar- 
ness therein, which hath apparent peri/ in it. In sum, 
(says he,) we make account that we shall be near about 
the middle-way of church reformation, if we keep baptism 
within the compass of the non-ercommunicable, aud the 
Lord’s supper within the compass of those that have (unto 
charity) somewhat of the power of godliness, or grace in 
exercise. For Mr. Mitchel, as he thought faith in the 
special and lively EXERCISE thereof necessary to a safe and 
comfortable participation of the Lord’s supper, so he judged 
an appearance of this unto rational charity, judging by 
positive sensible signs and evidences, justly required in or- 
der to admission into full communion. Whereas, he 
thought baptism annexed to initial faith, or faith in the being 
of it; the charitable judgment whereof (says he) runs 
upon a great latitude ; and he conceived the same s¢ricé- 
ness, as to outward signs, not necessary unto a charitable pro- 
bable judgment, or hope of the being of faith, which entitles 
to baptism, as of that growth and special exercise of faith, 
which is requisite to the Lord’s supper. These are the 
main distinctions, on which he grounded his opinion of a 
different latitude of the two sacraments. For I must ob- 
serve, as strenuously as he pleads for a various extent, as 
to the subjects of them, he never supposes any adult regu- 
larly admittable to either sacrament, but such as in eccle- 
siastical reputation sustain the character of believers ; such 
as in the account of a rational charity (judging by proba- 
ble signs) have the being of. regeneration; or as he 
variously expresses it, have true faith, in the judgment of 
charity; and do in some meusure perform the duties of 
faith and obedience, as to church-visibility and charitable 
hope ; and therefore are such as the church ought to receive 
and hold as heirs of the gruce of life, according to the 
rules of christian charity. Though it seems Mr. Shepard 
before him speaks of his church charity and experimental 
charity ; so Mr. Mitchel had his posiéive charity and his 
negative, and conducted his judgment and administrations 
accordingly, in admitting persons to the one sacrament or 
the other. I should not have been so prolix and particular 
here, but that [ thought it might serve to prepare the way 


for a more easy, short, and intelligible answer to your re- 
maining queries. 


Quest. IV. Whether it be the general opinion of pro- 
testant churches and divines, in the case of adult persons, 
that the terms of admission to both sacraments are the 
same ? 

Answ. I presume, Sir, the question does not respect a 
Sameness in the degree of qualifications, experiences, and 
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evidences ; but only a sameness in kind, or for the sub- 
stance and general nature of things. I suppose, you had 
no view here to any such critical distinction as that before 
mentioned, between an initial faith and a grown faith ; or 
between the simple being of faith, which entitleth to bap- 
tism, and the special exercise of faith, which fits for the 
Lord’s supper; nor aim at a nice adjustment of the 
several churacters of visibility, or motives of credibility, in 
the one case and the other, but only intend in general to 
Inquire, whether persons admittable to one or other sacra- 
ment, ought to profess true justifying faith, and not be 
admitted on the profession of any faith” of a kind inferior 
and specifically ditterent. Now, taking this to be the scope 
of your question, I have good reason to apprehend, that 
the generality of protestant churches and divines, of the 
Calvinistic persuasion especially, have declared themselves 
for the affirmative. 

I think all that hold the visible christian church ought to 


consist of such as make a visible and credible profession of 


faith and holiness, and appear to rational charity real 
members of the church invisible, (which is the common 
language of protestants,) are to be understood as in prin- 
ciple exploding the conceit of a conscious unbeliever’s 
right before God to special church-ordinances, and as 
denying the apparent unbeliever’s right before the church 
to admission, whether to one sacrament or the other. I 
observe, Kadem est ratio utriusque sucramenti, is a maxim 
(in its general notion) espoused by the several contending 
parties in this controversy about a right to sacraments. 
That a credible profession of saving faith and repentance 
is necessary to baptism, in the case of the adult, I can 


show, by the authority of Claude’s approved Defence of 


the Reformation, to be the general opinion of French 
protestants ; and by the Palatine Catechism, by the Ley- 
den Professors’ Synopsis, &c. to be the prevailing judg- 
ment of the reformed in Germany, Holland, and foreign 
arts. 
i And for the Dissenters in England, that they are in 
general of the same judgment, i might prove from the 
Assembly of Divines’ Contession, Catechisms, and Direc- 
tory ; and from the Heads of Agreement assented to by 
tne United Ministers, formerly distinguished by the names 
of Presbyterian and Congregational ; as also by a large 
induction of particular instances among divines of every 
denomination, would it not carry me to too great a length. 
I find Mr. Lob (in bis True Dissenter) assuring us in 
general, “ It is held by the dissenters, that nothing less 
than the profession of a saving faith gives a right to bap- 
tism.” or do I see, by their writings of a later date and 
most in vogue, any just grounds to pees a general 
change of sentiments among them. [ will mention two or 
three moderns of distinguished name. Dr. Harris (in his 
Self- Dedication) tells us, The nature of the Lord’s supper 
lainly supposes faith ; and that none but real Christians 
have right in the sight of God; though a credible profes- 
sion entitles to it in the sight of the church, who cannot 
know the heart. And he declares it the same faith, which 
qualifies the adult, both for baptism and for the Lord's 
supper ; there being the same common nature to both 
sacraments, and the latter only a recognising the former. 
The late Dr. Watts (in his Holiness of Times, Places, and 
People) says, The christian church receives none but upon 
profession of true faith in Christ, and sincere repentance ; 
none but those who profess to be members of the znvisible 
church, and in a judgment of charity are to be so esteem- 
ed. Our entrance into it is appointed to be by a visible 
profession of our being born of Gad, of real faith in Christ, 
of true repentance, and inward holiness. In fine, to name 
no more, Dr. Doddridge (in his Family Expositor, on 
Acts viii. 37.) supposes a credible profession of their faith 
in Christ required of the adult in apostolic times, in order 
to their being admitted to baptism ; even such (says he) as 
implied their cordially subjecting their souls to the gospel, 
and their being come to a point, so as to give up them- 
selves to Christ with all their heart. 

And for the church of Scotland, Mr. Anderson, who 
well understood their principles and practice, assures us, 
(in his Defence of them,) that presbyterians will not 
baptize without a previous profession or sponsion. ‘To the 
adult (says he) it is not ae ire (as it is also in 
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infants) that they be internally sanctified, but also that 
they make an outward profession, of which baptism is 
the badge and token. ‘To justify this, he observes con- 
cerning the catechwmens in primitive times, that during 
all that state they were probationers, not only as to their 
knowledge, but piety ; and were obliged, before they could 
be admitted to baptism, to give moral evidences of the 
grace of God in their hearts. And he advances it as a 
presbyterian principle, that fuith and repentance are pre- 
requured to baptism, in adult persons at least. By this he 
points out the true matter of baptismal profession : and 
then in opposition to such as pretend bapeem to be a 
converting ordinance, he observes, If they can have faith 
and repentance without the Spirit and spiritual regenera- 
tion, which they say is not obtained but zm and by baptism, 
I do not see why they may not go to heaven without the 
Spirit and spiritual regeneration: for I am sure, 7epent- 
ance toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, 
is the sum of the gospel—Mr. Warden, another of their 
noted writers, (in his Essay on Baptism,) says in the name 
of presbyterians, We think that baptism swpposeth men 
Christians ; else they have no right to baptism, the seal of 
Christianity ; all seals, in their nature, supposing the 
thing that is sealed. He that is of adult age, is to profess 
his faith in Christ, and his compliance with the whole 
device of salvation, before he can have the seal of the 
covenant administered to him. The author of the Defence 
of National Churches, (thought to be Mr. Willison,) says, 
{ know nothing more requisite to admission to the Lord’s 
supper, in foro ecclesiastico, than unto baptism in an adult 
eae ; they being both seals of the same covenant. And 

e thinks the objects of church-fellowship are “ all who 
profess to accept the offers of Christ’s grace, with subjec- 
tion to his ordinances, and a suitable walk, and who 
confess themselves sincere.” 

I have reserved Mr. Baxter for my last witness, because 
his attestation is comprehensive and of a general aspect. 
In his Disputations of Right to Sacraments, and other 
writings, he repeatedly declares, “ It hath been the con- 
stant principle and practice of the universal church of 
Christ, to require a profession of saving faith and repent- 
ance, as necessary before they would baptize ; and not to 
baptize any upon the profession of any dower kind of faith. 
He must shut his eyes against the fullest evidence of 
history and church-practice, who will deny this. I desire 
those otherwise-minded to help me to an instance of any 
one approved baptism, since Christ’s time or his apostles, 
upon the account of a faith that was short of justifying, 
and not upon the profession of a justifying faith. Hitherto 
this is not done by them, but the contrary is fully done 
by others, and yet they confidently except against my 
opinion as a novelty. Mr. Gataker’s books have multi- 
tudes of sentences recited out of our protestant divines, 
that affirm this which they call new. It is indeed the 
common protestant doctrine, that the sacraments do pre- 
suppose remission of sins, and our faith; that they are 
instituted to signify these as i being ; and do solemnize 
and publicly own and confirm the mutual covenant already 
entered in heart. The Jesuits themselves do witness this 
to be the ordinary protestant doctrine—It seems not 
necessary to mention the judgment of our reformed 
divines, as expressed in any of their particular sayings, 
when their public confessions and practices are so satisfac- 
tory herein.” Mr. Baxter, however, recites a multitude of 
their testimonies ; ee, the judgment of Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, Pet. Martyr, iscator, Melancthon, Altin- 
gius, Junius, Polanus, Zanchius, Ursinus, Pareus, Buca- 
nus, Musculus, Professores Leyd. et Salm. Wollebius, 
Vossius, Wendeline, Keckerman, Bullinger, Alsted, 
Deodate, Dr. Ames, Dr. Moulin; The Catechism of the 
Church of England, and English Divines; Bp. Usher, 
Dr. Willet, Dr. Fulk, Dr. Prideaux, Dr. Whitaker, Mr. 
Yates, Perkins, Cartwright, &c.; The Scottish Church in 
their Heads of Church-policy, and Divines of Scotland ; 
Mr. Gillespie, Mr. Rutherford, and Mr. Wood; The 
Westminister Assembly of Divines, their Confession, 
Catechisms, and Directory ; The Annot. of some of those 
Divines, &c. And for the reformed churches in general 
(Mr. Baxter observes) it is past all question, by their 
constant practice, that they require the profession of a 
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saving christian faith, and take not up with any lower. 
And respecting the then practice in England, he says, This 
is manifest by our daily administration of bapusm. I 
never heard (says he) any man baptize an infant but upon 
the parent’s, or susceptor’s, or offerer’s profession of a 
justifying fath. 
This leads to your last inquiry. 


Quest. V. Whether it be the general opinion, that the 
same qualifications are required in a parent bringing his 
child to baptism, as in an adult person for his own admis- 
sion to this ordinance ? 

Answ. Here, Sir, I suppose you intend only the same 
qualifications in kind; or a profession and visibility, in 
some degree, of the same sort of faith and repentance ; 
meaning that which is truly evangelical and saving. And 
understanding you in this sense, I am persuaded, by all I 
can observe, that the generality of protestants are in the 
affirmative ; not assenting to a specific and essential differ- 
ence, whatever circumstantial and gradual disparity they 
may allow, between the two cases you mention. f 

Mr. Baxter, speaking of the judgment and _ practice of 
the christian futhers, tells us, that faith (justifying faith, 
and not another kind of faith) was supposed to be in the 
parent, for himself and his seed: because the condition or 
qualification of the infant is but this, that he be the seed of 
a believer. And he thinks the generality of the reformed 
are in these sentiments. He declares his own judgment in 
full concurrence herewith, and backs the same with a 
variety of arguments, in his Five Disputations, and other 
writings. He observes, it seems strange to him that any 
should imagine, a lower belief in the parent will help his 
child to a title to baptism, than that which is necessary to 
his own, if he were unbaptized ; because mutual consent is 
necessary to mutual covenant, and the covenant must be 
mutual. No man hath right to God’s part, that refuseth 
his own: they that have no right to remission of sins, have 
no right given them by God to baptism. If God be not 
at all actually obliged in covenant to any ungodly man, 
then he is not obliged to give him baptism: but God is 
not obliged so to him. Most of our divines make the 
contrary doctrine Pelagianism, that God should he obliged 
to man in a state of nature in such a covenant. If the 
parent’s title be questionable, (says he,) the infant’s is so 
too; because the ground is the same: and it is from the 
parent that the child must derive it; nor can any man 
give that which he hath not. We ought not (says he) to 
baptize those persons, or their children, as theirs, who are 
visible members of the kinedom of the devil, or that do 
not so much as profess their forsaking the devil’s kingdom: 
but such are all that profess not a saving faith. If such 
are not visibly 7x the kingdom of the devil, at least they 
are not visibly out of it. All that are duly baptized, are 
baptized into Christ; therefore they are supposed to possess 
that faith by which men are united or ingrafted into 
Christ: but that is only justifying faith. Tell me (says 
he) where any man was ever said in Scripture to be united 
to Christ, without saving faith, or profession of it. In a 
word, Mr. Baxter takes occasion to declare himself in this 
manner: If Mr. Blake exacts not a profession of saving 
faith and repentance, I say he makes foul work in the 
church. And when such foul work shall be voluntarily 
maintained, and the word of God abused for the defile- 
ment of the church and ordinances of God, it is a greater 
scandal to the weak, and to the schismatics, and a greater 
reproach to the church, and a sadder case to considerate 
men, than the too common pollutions of others, which 
are merely through negligence, but not justified and de- 
fended. 

We are told by other impartial inquirers, that a/l the 
reformed do in their directories and practices require pro- 
Jessions, as well as promises, of parents bringing their 
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children to baptism; even professions of present faith 
and repentance, as well as ees of future obedience ; 
and these not merely of the moral, but the evangelical 
kind. The judgment of the church of Scotland may he 
known by their adopting the Confession, Catechisms, and 
Directory of the Assembly of Divines; who, when they 
require a parental profession, (as in their Catechisms, Ke.) 
intend it not of any dower kind, than a true gospel faith 
and obedience. The mind of the dissenters may be very 
much judged of by the reformed liturgy, presented in 
their name upon King Charles’s restoration; where 
parents’ credible profession of their faith, repentance, and 
obedience, is required in order to the baptism of their 
children. I seach bring further evidence from the writ- 
ings of particular divines among them, ancient and modern ; 
but I must for brevity omit this. Only I will give youa 
specimen in two or three hints. Mr. Charnock, that great 
divine, observes, “ Baptism supposes faith in the adult, and 
the profession of faith in the parent for his child.” The 
late eminent Dr. Watts, in his Holiness of Times, Places, 
and People, thus declares himself, with respect to the 
infunts of true believers : “ In my opinion, so far as they 
are any way members of the visible christian church, it is 
upon supposition of their being (with their parents) mem- 
bers of the invisible church of God.” 

On the whole, as to our fathers here in New England, 
it is true, they asserted a baptism-right in parents for them- 
selves and children, whom yet they excluded from full 
communion; the ground of which difference was hinted 
before: and they denied a parity of reason between the 
two cases now in view, on some accounts. Their chief 
ground was, that adult baptism requires a measure of 
visible moral fitness or inherent holiness in the recipient ; 
whereas, infant baptism requires nothing visible in its 
subject, but a relative fitness or federal holiness, the for- 
malis ratio of infant membership, accruing from God’s 
charter of grace to his church, taking in the infant seed 
with the believing parent. Baptism they supposed to run 
parallel with regular membership ; and the child of such 
a parent entitled to this covenant-seal in its own right, on 
the foot of a distinct personal membership, derivative in 
point of being, but independent for its duration, and for 
the privileges annexed to it by divine institution. How- 
ever, they certainly owned parental profession, as belonging 
to the due order and just manner of administration, both 
meet and needful. Accordingly they provided, that purents 
claiming covenant-privileges for their children, should own 
their covenant-state, have a measure of covenant-qualifi- 
cations, and do covenant-duties, in some degree, to the 
satisfaction of a rational charity. And it ought to be 
remembered, they have left it as their solemn judgment, 
that even taking baptism-right for a right of fitness in foro 
ecclesiastico, still the parents whose children they claimed 
baptism for, were such as must be allowed to have a title 
to it for themselves, in case they had remained unbaptized: 
looking upon them, although not duly fitted for the sacra- 
ment of communion and confirmation, yet sufficiently so 
for the sacrament of union and initiation; professors in 
their infancy parentally, and now personally, in an initial 
way ; appearing Abraham’s children, in some measure of 
truth, to a judicious charity; justly therefore baptizable, 
in their ae and offspring, by all the rules of the 
gospel. { am not here to argue upon the justness of this 
scheme of thought on the case; but only to represent the 
fact in a genuine light. 

IT have no room, Sir, for any further remarks. But must 
conclude, with christian salutes, and the tender of every 
brotherly office, from ; 

Your very affectionate Friend 
and humble Servant, 
Boston, THOMAS FOXCROFT, 
June 26, 1749. 
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of truth, that thou mightest answer the words of truth to them that send unto thee ? 


THE PREFACE. 


Stnce | have been so repeatedly charged by Mr. Williams with indecent and injurious treatment of Mr. Stoddard, 
(whom doubtless I ought to treat with much respect,) I may expect, from what appears of Mr. Williams's disposition 
this way, to be charged with ill treatment of him too. I desire therefore that it may be justly considered by the reader, 
what is, and what is not, injurious or unhandsome treatment of an author in a controversy. And here I would crave 
leave to say, that I humbly conceive, a distinction ought to be made between opposing and exposing a cause, or the 
arguments used to defend it, and reproaching persons. He is a weak writer indeed, who undertakes to confute an 
opinion, but dares not expose the nakedness and absurdity of it, nor the weakness or inconsistence of the methods 
taken and arguments used by any to maintain it, for fear he should be guilty of speaking evil of these things, and 
be charged with reproaching them. If an antagonist is angry at this, he thereby gives his readers too much oecasion 
of suspicion towards himself, as chargeable with weakness, or bitterness. 

I therefore now give notice, that I have taken full liberty in this respect; only endeavouring to avoid pointed and 
exaggerating expressions. If to set forth what I suppose to be the true absurdity of Mr. Williams’s scheme, or any 
part of it, that it may be viewed justly in all its nakedness; withal observing the weakness of the defence he has made, 
not fearing to show wherein it is weak, and how the badness of his cause obliges him to be inconsistent with himself, 
inconsistent with his own professed principles in religion, and with things conceded and asserted by him in the book 
especially under consideration ; and declaring particularly wherein I think his arguments fail, whether it be in begging 
the question, or being impertinent and beside the question, or arguing in effect against himself; also observing wherein 
Mr. W. has made misrepresentations of words or things; I say, if to do these things be reproaching him, and injurious 
treatment of him, then | have injured him.—But I think I should be foolish, if I were afraid to do that (and to do it 
as thoroughly as I can) which must be the design of my writing, if I write at all in opposition to his tenets, and to the 
defence he makes of them. 

' Indeed if I misrepresent what he says, in order to make it appear in the worst colours ; altering his words to another 
sense, to make them appear more ridiculous; or adding other words, that carry the sense beyond the proper import of 
his words, to heighten the supposed absurdity, and give me greater advantage to exclaim; if I set myself to aggravate 
matters, and strain them beyond bounds, making mighty things of mere trifles ; or if I use exclamations and invectives, 
instead of arguments ; then Mr. W. might have just cause to complain, and the reader would have just reason for dis- 
gust. But whether I have done so, or not, must be judged by the reader; of whom I desire nothing more than the 
most impartial and exact consideration of the merits of the cause, and examination of the force and weight of every 
argument. I desire, that no bitter reproachful invectives, no vehement exclamations, no supercilious assuming words 
and phrases, may be taken for reasoning, on either side. If the reader thinks he finds any such in what I have written, 
I am willing he should set them aside as nothing worth ; carefully distinguishing between them, and _ the strength of 
the argument. I desire not, that the cause should be judged of by the skill which either Mr. W. or I do manifest, in 
flinging one at another. ‘ f ; ee 

If in places where the argument pinches most, and there is the greatest appearance of strong reason, in Mr. W’s 
book, I do, (as some other disputants,) instead of entering thoroughly into the matter, begin to flounce and fling, and 
divert the reader’s attention to the argument, by the noise of big. words, or magisterial and disdainful expressions ; let 
the reader take it (as justly he may) for a shrewd sign of a consciousness of the weakness of my cause in that particu- 
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lar, or at least of a distrust of my own ability to defend myself well in the reader’s apprehension, and to come off with 
ood grace any other way. 
; 8 this case, Leball not hak it any injustice done me by the reader, though he suspects that I feel myself pressed, 
and begin to he in trouble, for fear I should not seem to come off like a champion, if 1 should trust to mere reasoning. 
I can uprightly say, I never have endeavoured by such means to evade a proper consideration of any part of Mr. 
W.’s reasoning ; nor have designedly contrived, in this or any other method, to free myself from the trouble of a just 
answer to any thing material in his book ; and I have been especially careful to speak most particularly to the main 
parts of his scheme, and such of his reasonings as I could suppose those of his readers who are on his side, would be 
most likely to have their chief dependence on, and to think most difficult to be answered. Wao F 

With regard to my method in this reply, 1 judged it most convenient to reduce my remarks on Mr. W.’s principles, 
and the parts of his scheme, and kinds of arguing, which repeatedly appear in various parts of his book, to their 
proper heads. 1 thought this tended to give the reader a clearer and more comprehensive view of the whole contro- 
versy, and the nature of the arguments ; and that it also would make my work the shorter. For otherwise, I must 
have had the same things, or things of the same nature, to have observed often, as I found them repeated in different 
parts of this book, and the same remarks to make over and over again.—And that the reader may not be without any 
advantages which he might have had in the other method, of keeping, in my reply, to the order in which things lie in 
the book answered, following my author from one page and paragraph to another, I have therefore subjoined a table, 
by which the reader may readily turn to what is said on each particular, that is wont to be brought into this debate, 
on one side or the other.* ; 

With regard to my citations from Mr. W.’s book, I have never designedly altered his words: and where I have for 
brevity’s sake referred to any sentiment of his, without citing the words at large, I have used care not to change or 
heighten the sense, or in any respect to vary from the just import of what he delivers. And that the reader may himself 
more easily and readily judge of the fairness of my citations and references, I have mentioned the page, and the part of the 
page, where the thing referred to is to be found: supposing each page to be divided into five equal parts, I have noted the 
several parts of the page by the letters a. 6. c.d. e. So that when I have referred to the top of the page, or the first 


fifth part of it, I have mentioned the number of the page, and added the letter a. to the number : 
third fifth part, then I have added the letter c.—and so of the rest, as the reader will see. 
less the thing referred to is to be found through the whole or great part of the page. 


and if the middle, or 
I have ever done thus, un- 
I have also done the same very 


often, where I have occasion to cite other authors. Only when I have before quoted the same thing, I am not always 
so exact and particular in noting the place again, in my second quotation or reference 
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PATER 


THE GENERAL MISREPRESENTATIONS MR. WILLIAMS MAKES CONCERNING THE BOOK HE WRITES AGAINST. 


SECT. I. 


Concerning the design of my writing and publishing my 
book, and the question debated in it. 


Mr. Witirams asserts it to be my professed and de- 
clared design, in writing the book which he has under- 
taken to answer, to oppose Mr. Stoddard. He has taken 
a great liberty in this matter. He charges me with a de- 
clared design of writing in opposition to Mr. Stoddard, no 
less than nine or ten times in his book. And he does not 
content himself merely with saying, there are passages in 
my Preface, or elsewhere, whence this may be inferred ; 
but he says expressly, that I profess to be disputing 
against Mr. Stoddard’s doctrine, (p. 14.d.) That I tell my 
readers, I am disputing against Nir. Stoddard’s question, 
(p. 37. d.)_ That I tell them so in my Preface, (p. 107. 
d.) That I often declare that I am opposing Mr. Stod- 
dard’s opinion, (p. 132. d.) And on this foundation he 
charges me with blotting a great deal of paper, disserving 
the cause of truth by changing the question, and putting 
it in such terms as Mr. S. expressly disclaims, and then 
confuting it as Mr. S——d’s principle; unfair treat- 
ment of Mr. S. (p. 2. d. ¢.)—surprisingly going off 


from Mr. S——d’s argument to cast an odium upon 
it, treating Mr. 8S. and his doctrine in such a manner 
as to reproach him and his principles, tending to ren- 
der them odious to the unthinking multitude, and tell- 
ing a manifest untruth, (p. 14. d. and 15. c. d.) Whereas, 
I never once signified it to be the thing I aimed at, 
to oppose Mr. Stoddard, or appear as his antagonist. But 
the very reverse was true; and meddling with him, 
or what he had said, I studied to avoid, as much as 
the circumstances of the debate with my people would 
allow, who had been taught by him, and who so greatly 
and continually alleged against me the things which 
he had said. Nor is there any appearance in those pas- 
sages Mr. W. cites from my preface, that this was the 
thing I aimed at. Nay, one of those passages which he 
produces to prove it, shows the contrary ; as it shows, that 
what I wrote being not consistent with, but opposite to, 
what Mr. S. had maintained, was an unsought for and 
unpleasing circumstance of that publication. My words 
are, “ It is far from a pleasing circumstance of this publi- 
cation, that it is against what my honoured grandfather stre- 
nuously maintained, both from the pulpit and the press.” 
Certainly my regretting and excusing such an unavoid- 
able circumstance was a thing exceeding diverse from 
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giving notice to the world, that the thing I aimed at was 
to set myself up as Mr. Stoddard’s antagonist, and to 
write an answer to,and confute, what he had written. It 
will, at first sight, be manifest to every impartial reader, 
that the design of my Preface was not to state the subject 
and intention of the book. This is done professedly, and 
very particularly afterwards, in the first part of the essay 
itself. And if I might have common justice, surely I 
might be allowed to tell my own opinion, and declare my 
own design, without being so confidently and frequently 
charged with misrepresenting my own thoughts and inten- 
tions. 

The very nature of the case is such as must lead every 
impartial person to a conviction, that the design of my 
writing must be to defend myself, in that controversy 
which I had with my people at Northampton ; as it is no- 
torious and publicly known, that that controversy was the 
occasion of my writing; and that therefore my business 
must be to detend that opinion or position of mine which 
I had declared to them, which had been the occasion of 
the controversy, and so the grand subject of debate between 
us ; whether this were exactly agreeable to any words that 
might be found in Mr. Stoddard’s writings on the subject, 
or not. Now this opinion or position was the same with 
that which I expressed in the first part of my book. In 
such terms I expressed myself to the committee of the 
church, when I first made that declaration of my opinion, 
which was the beginning of the controversy, and when 
writing in defence of my opinion was first proposed. And 
this was the point continually talked of in all conversation 
at Northampton, for more than two years, even till Mr. 
W.’s book came out. The controversy was, IVhether there 
was any need of making a credible profession of godliness, 
in order to persons being admitted to full communion ; 
whether they must profess having faith, on whether « pro- 
fession of common. fuith were not sufficient ; whether persons 
must be esteemed truly godly, and must be taken in under 
that notion, or whether if they appeared morally sincere, 
that were not sufficient ?, And when my book came abroad, 
there was no objection made, that I had not truly expressed 
the subject of debate in stating the question: but the 
subject of debate afterwards, in parish meetings, church- 
meetings, and in all conversation, was the question laid 
down in my book. No suggestion existed among them, 
that the profession persons made in Mr. Stoddard’s way, 
was taken as a profession of real godliness, or gospel- 


holiness; or that they were taken in wnder a notion of 


their being truly pious persons, as Mr. W. would have it. 
There was no suggestion, that the dispute was only about 
the degree of evidence ; but what was the thing to be made 
evident ; whether real godliness, or moral sincerity ? It was 
constantly insisted on, with the greatest vehemence, that 
it was not saving religion, which needed to be professed, 
or pretended to; but another thing, religion of a lower 
kind. The public acts of the church and parish, from 
time to time, show, that the point in controversy was, 
Whether the professors of godliness, only, ought to be ad- 
mitted? Public votes of which I made a record, were 
several times passed to know the church’s mind concerning 
the admission of those who are able and willing to make a 
profession of godliness ; using these terms. And once it 
was passed, That such should not be admitted in the way of 
publicly making such a profession. And at another time 
the vote passed, That the admission of such persons in such 
a way (described in the same words) should not be referred 
to the judgment of certain neighbouring ministers. At 
another time, it was insisted on by the parish, in a parish- 
meeting, That I should put a vote in the church, in these 
words, Whether there be not a dispute between Mr. Edwards 
pastor of the church, and the church, respecting the question 
he hath argued in his book last published. And accordingly 
the vote was put and affirmed, in a church-meeting, in the 
same terms. And this was the question J insisted on in 
my public lectures at Northampton, appointed for giving 
the reasons of my opinion. My doctrine was in these 
words, Jé is the mind and will of God, that none should 
be admitted to, full communion im the church of Christ, but 
such as in profession, and in the eye of a reasonable judg- 


* Whether I was mistaken in this, wili appear in the sequel. 
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ment, are truly saints, or godly persons. The town was 
full of objections against those sermons ; but none, as ever 
IT heard, objected, that my doctrine was beside the contro- 
versy.—And this was all along the point of difference be- 
tween me and the neighbourmg ministers. This was the 
grand subject of debate with them, at a meeting of minis- 
ters, appointed on purpose for conference on the subject. 
It was wholly concerning the matter of profession, or the 
thing to be exhibited and made evident or visible ; and 
not about the manner of professing, and the degrve of evi- 
dence. And this was the doctrine directly opposed by 
Mr. A—y, one of the neighbouring ministers, whom my 
people had got as their champion to defend their cause in 
the pulpit at Northampton. Thus one of the corollaries 
he dee from his doctrine (as it was taken from his mouth 
in writing) was, That “a man may be a visible saint, and 
yet there be no sufficient grounds for our charity, that he 
1s regenerate.” Quite contrary to what Mr. W. maintains. 
Another of his corollaries was in these words, “A minister 
or church may judge a man a saint, and upon good 
grounds, and not have grounds to judge him regenerate.” 
He proposed this inquiry, ‘‘ Do not such as join themselves 
to the church, covenant not only to be visible saints, but 
saints in heart?” The answer was in the negative; quite 
contrary to Mr. W. Another was, “ Does not a visible 
saint imply a visibility of grace, or an appearance of it?” 
The answer was, “Not always.”—Quite contrary to Mr. 
W. Another was, “Is it not hypocrisy in any man, to 
make a profession of religion, and join himself to the 
church, and not have grace?” The answer was in the 
negative ; also quite contrary to Mr. W.—But these 
sermons of Mr. A—y were highly approved by the gene- 
rality of the people of Northampton, as agreeable to their 
minds. ‘ 

And the controversy, as I have stated it in my book, 
was that in which the church and I appeared before the 
counci/, who determined our separation, when we each of 
us declared our sentiments before them. The point of 
difference was entirely the matter of profession, and the 
thing to be made visible: not the degree of evidence or 
visibility. No hint was given as though we both agreed, 
that true piety or gospel-holiness was the thing to be made 
visible, and that such only should be received as are truly 
godly persons in the eye of the church’s judgment, (as 
Mr. W. holds,) and that we only differed about the proper 
grounds of such a judgment. 

And therefore it is apparent, this controversy and its 
consequences, were the ground of my separation from my 

eople; and not any thing like the controversy which 
Mr. W. professes to manage in his answer. This contro- 
versy, when it came out in Mr. W—’s book, was new in 
Northampton, and entirely alien from all the dispute which 
had filled that part of the country, and a great part of 
New England, with noise and uproar, for about two years 
and a half. The thing which Mr. W. over and over allows. 
to be true, was the very same, both in effect and in terms, 
which the people had been most vehemently fighting 
against, from week to week, and from month to month, 
during all this time. And therefore the design of my 
writing led and obliged me to maintain that position or 
doctrine of mine, which was the occasion of this debate. 

And be it so, that I did suppose this position was con- 
trary to Mr. Stoddard’s opinion, and was opposed by 
him,* and therefore thought fit in my Preface to excuse 
myself to the world for differing from him; did this oblige 
me, in all that I wrote for maintaining my position, to 
keep myself strictly to the words which he had expressed 
his question in, and to regulate and limit myself in every 
argument I used, and objection I answered, by the terms 
which he made use of in proposing his opinion and argu- 
ments? And if I have not done it, do I therefore deserve 
to be charged before the world with changing the question, 
with unfair treatment of Mr. Stoddard, with surprisingly 
going off from his argument, with disserving the cause of 
truth, &e. 

Tt would have been no great condescension in Mr. W. 
if he had allowed that I knew what the question was, 
which was disputed between me and my people, as well 
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as he, ina distant part of the country. Yea, if he had ac- 
knowledged, that 1 was as likely as he, to understand Mr. 
Stoddard’s real sentiments and practice ; since I was in the 
ministry two years with him, as co-pastor of the same 
church, and was united with him in ecclesiastical ad- 
ministrations, in admitting members, and in examining 
them as to their qualifications. I have stood for more than 
twenty-three years ina pastoral relation to his church, most 
intimately acquainted with the nature of its constitution, its 
sentiments and method of administration, and all its re- 
ligious concerns. I have myself been immediately con- 
cerned in the admission of more than three quarters of its 
present members, and have had the greatest occasion to 
look into their way of admission, and have been acquainted 
with every living member that Mr. S. had admitted before 
my coming ; and have been particularly informed, by many 
of them, of the manner of Mr. S——d’s conduct in ad- 
mitting them, their own apprehensions concerning the 
terms of their admission, and the profession they made in 
order to it; and also the sentiments of the whole of that 
large town, who were born and brought up under his 
ministry, concerning his constant doctrine and practice, re- 
lating to the admission of members, from their infancy — 
Whereas, Mr. W. from his youth had lived in another 
part of the country, at seventy miles distance. 


SECT. II. 


Mr. Williams’smisrepresentations of the principles and tenets, 
delivered in the book which he undertakes to answer. 


Mr. W, very greatly misrepresents my opinion, and the 
principles I maintain in my book, in many respects. 

I. Lle says, (p. 5. d.) “The whole argument, and in- 
deed the whole controversy, turns upon this single point, 
viz. What is that evidence, which by divine appointment 
the church is to have, of the suintship of those who are ad- 
mitted to the outward privileges of the covenant of grace ? 
Mr. Edwards seems to suppose, this must be the highest 
evidence a man can give of sincerity; and I apprehend it 
to be the dowest evidence the nature of the thing will ad- 
mit.”—But this is very strange, since I had particularly 
declared in my stating of the question, (p. 5.) that the evi- 
dence I insisted on, was some outward manifestation, that 
ordinarily rendered the thing probable. Which shows, that 
all I insisted on, was only, that the evidence should amount 
to probability. And if the nature of the case will admit of 
some /ower kind of evidence than this, or if there be any 
such thing as a sort of evidence that does not so much as 
amount to probability, then it is possible that I may have 
some controversy with him and others about the degree of 
evidence, Otherwise it is hard to conceive, how he should 
contrive to make out a controversy with me. 

But that the reader may better judge, whether Mr. W. 
truly represents me as supposing that the evidence which 
should be insisted on, is the highest evidence a man can 
give of sincerity, 1 would here insert an extract of a Letter 
which I wrote to the Rev. Mr. Peter Clurk of Salem-Vit- 
lage, a twelvemonth before Mr. W—’s book was pub- 
lished. The original isdoubtless in Mr. Clark’s hands. In 
that letter, I declare my sentiments in the following words : 


“ Tt does not belong to the controversy between me and 
my people, how particular or large the profession should 
be thatis required. 1 should not choose to be confined to 
exact limits as to that matter. But rather than contend, I 
should content myself with a few words, briefly expressing 
the cardinal virtues, or acts implied in a hearty compli- 
ance with the covenant of grace ; the profession being made 
(as should appear by inquiry into te person’s doctrinal 
knowledge) understandingly ; if there were an external con- 
versation agreeable thereto. Yea, I should think that such 
a person, solemnly making such a profession, had a right 
to be received as the object of a public charity, however 
he himself might scruple his awn conversion, on account 


* T added this, because I supposed that such persons as judge themselves 
unconverted, if of my principles respecting qualifications for communion, 
would scruple coming, and could not come with a good conscience: but if 
they were of Mr. S—d’s principles, viz. That unconverted men might law- 
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of his not remembering the time, not knowing the method, 
of his conversion, or finding so much remaining sin, &c. 
And (if his own scruples did not hinder*) I should think 
a minister or church had no right to debar such a professor, 
though he should say, he did not think himself converted. 
For I call that a profession of godliness, which is a pro- 
fession of the great things wherein godliness consists, and 
not a profession of his own opinion of his good estate.” — 
Northampton, May 7, 1750. 


In like manner, I explained my opinion, very particu- 
larly and expressly, before the council that determined my 
separation from my peones and before the church, in a very 
public manner in the meeting-house, many people being 
present, near a year before Mr. W—’s book was published. 
And to make it the more sure, that what I maintained 
might be well observed, I afterwards sent in the foregoing 
extract of my letter to Mr. Clark of Salem-Village, into 
the council. And, as I was informed, it was particularly 
taken notice of in the council, and handed round among 
them, to be read by them. 

The same council, having heard that I had made certain 
draughts of the covenant, or forms of a public profession of 
religion, which I stood ready to accept of from the candi- 
dates for communion, they, for their further information, 
sent for them. Accordingly I sent them four distinct 
draughts or forms, which I had drawn up about a twelve- 
month before, (near two years before the publishing of Mr. 
W—’s book,) as what I stood ready to accept of (any one 
of them) rather than contend and break with my people.— 
The two shortest of those forms were as follows. 


One of them was ; 

“T hope, I do truly find a heart to give up myself wholly 
to God, according to the tenor of that covenant of grace 
which was sealed in my baptism, and to walk ina way of 
that obedience to all the commandments of God, which the 
covenant of grace requires, as long as I live.” 


The other’, 

“ T hope, I truly find in my heart a willingness to com- 
ply with all the commandments of God, which require me 
to give up myself wholly to him, and to serve him with 
my body and. my spirit; and do accordingly now promise 
to walk in a way of obedience to all the commandments of 
God, as long as I live.” 


Now the reader is left to judge, whether I insist, as Mr. 
W. represents, that persons must not be admitted without 
the highest evidence a man can give of sincerity. 

II. Mr. W. is abundant in suggesting and insinuating 
to his readers, that the opinion laid down in my book is, 
That persons ought not to be admitted to a communion 
without an absolute and peremptory determination in those 
who admit them, that they are truly godly ; because I sup- 
pose it to be necessary, that there should be a positive judg- 
ment in their favour. 

Here I desire the reader to observe, that the word posi- 
tive is used im two senses. (1.) Sometimes it is put in 
opposition to doubtful or uncertain: and then it signifies 
the same as certain, peremptory, or assured. But, (2.) The 
word positive is very often used in avery different sense ; not 
in opposition to doubtful, but in opposition to negative : and 
so understood, it signifies very much the sameas real or actual. 
Thus, we often speak of a negative good, and a positive good. 
A negative good is a mere negation or absence of evil ; but a 
positive good is something more,—some read, actual good, 
instead of evil. So there is a negative charity, and a posi- 
tive charity. A negative charity is a mere absence of an 
ill judgment of a man, or forbearing to condemn him. 
Such a charity a man may have towards any stranger he 
transiently sees in the street, that he never saw.or heard 
any thing of before. A positive charity is something fur- 
ther than merely not condemning, or not judging ill, it 
implies a good thought of aman. ‘The reader will easily 
see that the word positive, taken in this sense, is an ex- 


fully come, neither a man’s being of that opinion, nor his judging bimself 
unconverted, would hinder my receiving hins who exhibited proper evi- 
deuce to the church of his being a convert, 
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ceeding different thing from certain or peremptory. A man 
may have something more than a mere negutive charity 
towards another, or a mere forbearing to condemn him, he 
may actually entertain some good thought of him, and yet 
there may be no proper peremptoriness, no pretence of any 
certainty in the case. 

Now it is in this sense I use the phrase positive judg- 
ment, viz. In opposition to a mere negalive charity ; as I 
very plainly express the matter, and particularly and fully 
explain myself in stating the question. In my Inguiry (p. 
5.) I have the following words: “ By christian judgment, 
I intend something further than a kind of mere negutive 
charity, implying that we forbear to censure and condemn 
a man, because we do not know but that he may be godly, 
and therefore forbear to proceed on the foot of sucha 
censure or judgment in our treatment of him; as we 
would kindly entertain a stranger, not knowing but, in so 
doing, we entertain an angel, or precious saint of God: 


but I mean a positive judgment, founded on some positive * 


eee or visibility, some outward manifestation that 
ordinarily renders the thing probable. There is a difference 
between suspending our judgment, or forbearing to con- 
demn, or having some hope that possibly the thing may be 
so, and so hoping the best, nudva positive judgment in 
favour of a person. For having some hope, only implies, 
that a man 1s not in utter despair of a thing; though his 
jane opinion may be otherwise, or he may suspend 

is Opinion.” 

Here, I think, my meaning is very plainly and carefully 
explained. However, masmuch as the word positive is 
sometimes used for peremptory or certuin, Mr. W. catches 
at the term, and lays fast hold of the advantage he thinks 
this gives him, and is abundant, all over his book, in re- 
presenting as though I insisted on a positive judgment m 
this sense. So he applies the word, referring to my use of 
it, from time to time. Thus, (p. 69. b.) “ If there be any 
thing in this arguinent, I think it must be what I have 
observed, viz. That a Christian must make a positive judg- 
ment and determination, that another man is a saint, and 
this judgment must have for its ground something which 
he supposes is, at least ordinarily, a certain evidence of his 
saintship, and by which gracious sincerity is certainly dis- 
tinguished from every thing else.” And, (p. 141. a.) 
“The notion of men’s being able and fit to determine 
positively the condition of other men, or the certainty of 
their gracious state, has a direct tendency to deccive the 
souls of men.” And thus Mr. W. makes mention of a 
positive judgment above forty times in his book, with re= 
ference to my use of it, and to my declared opinion of its 
necessity ; and every where plainly uses the phrase in that 
sense, for absolute and peremptory, in opposition to doubt- 
fulness ; continually insinuating, that this is what I pro- 
“fessedly insist on. Whereas every act of the judgment 
whatsoever, is a positive judgment in the sense in which I 
have fully declared I use it, vzz. in opposition to negative ; 
which is no act, but a mere withholding of the act of the 
judgment, or forbearing any actual judgment.* Mr. W. 
himself does abundantly suppose, that there must be 
a positive judgment in this sense. He grants the very 
thing, though he rejects the term. For he holds, there 
must be such a visibility as makes persons to appear to be 
real saints. (p. 5. b.)—He allows, that the moral image of 
God or Christ must appear, or be supposed to be in them, 
as the ground and reason of our charity; and that there 
must be some apprehension, some judgment of mind, of 
the saintship of persons, for its foundation. (p. 68. c. d. e. 
and 69. a. 71. d.)—That they must have such a character 
appearing in them. (p. 55. e.)—That there must be a 
ju gmept founded on moral evidence of yospel-holiness. 

> 139. d. 
oT Me W. to make my scheme appear the more 


* . John Glas, in his Observes upon the original Constitution of the 
eae (p. 55, 5b.) says as follows, “ You seem to have a great 
prejudice at what you call positive evidences, and judging upon them in the 
admission of church-members. And I am at some loss to understand what 
you mean by them, though I have heard the expression frequently, among 
people of your opinion, used to express some very ill thing. If you mean by 

nositive evidences, infallible evidences of a thing that none but God infal- 
fioly knows, and ean assure a man’s own conscience of, with respect to a 
man himself; I think it would be a very great evil for a man to require 
such evidence to found his judgment of charity, concerning another man’s 
faith and holiness, or concerning bis being an object of brotherly love. 
And I think, he is bound by the law of Christ to form his judgment in this 
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ridiculous, more than once represents’ it as my opinion, 
that in order to persons being admitted into the church, 
there must be a judgment of their being regenerate, founded 
on such a degree of evidence, as that it shall not be liable 
to be mistaken more than once in ten times. Thus, (p. 63. 
c.) “ Mr. Edwards himself supposes, in his own scheme, 
when he has made a positive judgment that every one 
singly whom he admits into the church is regenerate ;_yet 
when taken collectively, it is probable one in ten will be 
an hypocrite.” (So, p. 71. b.) “ If any thing be intended 
to the purpose for which this argument is brought, I con- 
ceive, it must mean, that there must be such a positive 


judgment of the real holiness of persons, as is not mistaken 


more than once in ten times.”—Now, I desire the reader 
to observe what is the whole yround, on which he makes 
such a representation. In explaining my opinion, in the 
beginning of my Inquiry, (p. 6.) I desired it might be ob- 
served, that I did not suppose we ought to expect any such 
degree of certuinty of the godliness of those who are ad- 
mitted into the church, as that when the whole number 
admitted are taken collectively, or considered in the gross, 
we should have any reason to suppose every one to be 
truly godly; though we might have charity for each one 
that was admitted, taken singly, and by himself. And to 
show, that such a thing was possible, I endeavoured to 
illustrate it by a comparison, or supposed case of probability 
of ten to one, in the example of certain stones, with suc 
probable marks of a diumond, as by experience had been 
found not to fail more than once in ten times. In which 
case, if a particular stone were found with those marks, 
there would be a probability of ten to one, with respect to 
that stone, singly taken, that it was genuine: but if ten 
such were taken together, there would not be the same 
probability that every one of them was so; but in this 
case, it is as likely as not, that some one in the ten is spu- 
rious. Now it is so apparent, that this particular degree 
of probability of ten to one is mentioned only as a supposed 
case, for illustration, and because, in a particular example, 
some number or other must be mentioned, that it would 
have been an affront to the sense of my readers to have 
added any caution, that he should not understand me 
otherwise. However, Mr. W. has laid hold of this, as a 
good handle by which he might exhibit my scheme to the 
world in a ridiculous light; as though I had declared it 
my real opinion, that there must be the probability of just 
‘en to one, of true godliness, in order to persons’ admission 
into the church. He might with as much appearance of 
sense and justice, have asserted concerning all the supposed 
cases in books of arithmetic, that the authors fatend these 
cases should be understood as real facts, and that they have 
written their books, with all the sums and numbers in 
them, as books of history; and if any cases mentioned 
there only as examples of the several rules, are unlikely to 
be true accounts of fact, therefore have charged the authors 
with writing a false and absurd history. 

IV. Another thing, yet further from what is honourable 
in Mr. W. is this; That, whereas I said as above, that 
there ought to be a prevailing opinion concerning those 
that are admitted, taken singly, or hy themselves, that they 
are truly godly or gracious, though when we look on the 
whole number in the gross, we are far from determining 
that every one is a true saint, and that not one of the judg- 
ments we have passed, has been mistaken; Mr. W. be- 
cause I used the phrase sing/y taken, has laid hold on the 
expression, and from thence has taken occasion to insinuate 
to his readers, as if my scheme were so very extravagant, 
that according to this, when a great multitude are admitted, 
their admitters must he confident of EvERY onv’s being 
regenerated. Hence he observes, (p- 98. c.) “ There is no 
appearance, that Jo/m madea positive judgment that every 
one of these people were regenerated.” Plainly using the 
matter upon less evidence. But if you mean pone evidence in opposi- 
tion to negative, which is no evidence, I must own, I know not how to 
form a judgment of charity without some positive evidence, And is not a 
credible profession something positive 2—Is not a credible profession of the 
faith, love, and hope that is in Christ, or of Christianity, a positive evidence 
of a man’s being an object of brotherly love, which evidence ought to be 
the ground of my judgment of charity concerning, him, that he is a Chris- 
tiau, a believer in Christ, a brother for whom Christ died ? If it be other- 
wise, and if there be no evidence upon which I can charitably judge, that a 
man isa brother for whom Christ died, then tell me, how I can‘evidence my 


love to Jesus Christ, in the labour of love towards my brother, whom I have 
seen; and my love to God, in my love to them that are begotten of him.” 
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expression as a very strong one; leading the reader to 
suppose, that I insist the evidence shall be so clear, that 
when such a vast multitude as John baptized are viewed, 
the admitter should be peremptory in it, that his judgment 
has not failed so much as in a single instance ; the very 
reverse of what I had expressed. Jn like manner, Mr. W. 
treats the matter from time to time. As in p. 55.a. “ The 
thing to be proved from hence is, that the apostles and 
primitive Christians, not only thought that these persons 
were Christians, by reason of their external calling, and 
professed compliance with the call; but had formed a 
positive judgment concerning EVERY ONE OF THEM SING- 
Ly, that they were real saints.” Here the expression is 
plainly used as a very strong one ; as implying much more 
than esteeming so greata multitude, when taken in the 
gross, to be generally true saints, and with a manifest de- 
sign to carry the same idea in the mind of the reader as 
was before mentioned. See another like instance, p. 62. c. 

V. However, my opinion is not represented bad enough 
yet; but to make it appear still worse, Mr. W. is bold to 
strain his representation of it to that height, as to suggest 
that what I insist on, is a certuinty of others’ regeneration ; 
though this be so diverse from what I had largely explain- 
ed in stating the question, and plainly expressed in other 
parts of my book,* and also inconsistent with his own 
representations in other places. For if what I insist on be 
a probability that may fail once in ten times, as he says it 
is, p. 63. a. then it is not a certainty that I insist on; as 
he suggests, p. 141. a.—Speaking of the evil consequences 
of my opinion, he says, “ The notion of men’s being able 
and fit to determine positively the condition of other men, 
or the certainty of their gracious estate, has a direct 
tendency to deceive the souls of men.” So again in p. 69. 
And he suggests, that I require more than moral evidence, 
in p. 6. c. and p. 139. d. 

VI. Mr. W. represents me as insisting on some way of 
judging the state of such as are admitted to communion, 
by their inward and spiritual experiences, diverse from judg- 
ing by their profession and behaviour. So, p. 7. b. “ If 
their outward profession and behaviour be the ground of 
this judgment, then it is not the inward erperience of the 
heart.” P. 55. b. “ Which judgment must be founded on 
something beyond and beside their external calling, and 
visible profession to comply with it, and to be separated 
for God: and therefore this judgment must be founded, 
either upon revelation, or a personal acquaintance with 
their experiences,” &e. Jn like manner he is abundant, 
from one end of his book to the other, in representing as 
though I insisted on judging men by their inward and 
spiritual experiences, in some peculiar manner. Which is 
something surprising, since there is not so much as a word 
said about relating, or giving an account of, experiences, or 
what is commonly so called, as a term of communion. 
Mr. W. (p. 6. a.) pretends to quote two passages of mine, 
as an evidence, that this is what I insist on. One is from 
the 5th page of my book. Jt is true, I there say thus, “ It 
is a visibility to the eye of the public charity, and not a 
private judgment, that gives a person a right to be received 
as a visible saint by the public.” And I there say, “ A 
public and serious profession of the great and main things 
wherein the essence of true religion or godliness consists, 
together with an honest character, an agreeable conversa- 
tion, and good understanding of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and particularly those doctrines that teach the 
grand condition of salvation, and the nature of true saving 
religion; this justly recommends persons to the good 
opinion of the public; whatever suspicions and fears any 
particular person, either the minister, or some other, may 
entertain, from what he in particular has observed ; per- 
haps the manner of his expressing himself in giving an 
account of his experiences, or an obscurity in the order and 
method of his experiences,” &c.—But the words do not 
imply, it may be demanded of the candidate, that he 
should give an account of his experiences to the minister, 
or any body else, as the term of his admission into the 
church: nor had I respect to any such thing. But I knew 
it was the manner in many places for those who hoped 


* In stating the question, p. 5. b. I explained the requisite visibility, to be 
Some outward manifestation, that ordinarily renders the thing probable. 
To the like purpose, is what I say in p. 10, e. and p. 11. a. b. e. and p, 12. a. 
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they were godly persons, to converse with their neighbours, 
and especially with their minister, about their experiences ; 
whether it was required of them in order to their coming 
into the church, or no; and particularly, I was sensible, 
that this was the manner at Northampfon, for whose sake 
especially I wrote; and I supposed it the way of many 
ministers, and people, to judge of others’ state, openly and 
publicly, by the order and method of their experiences, or 
the manner of their relating them. But this I condemn 
in the very passage that Mr. W. quotes; and very much 
condemn in other writings of mine which have been pub- 
lished ; and have ever loudly condemned, and borne my 
testimony against. i 

There is one passage more, which Mr. W. adds to the 
preceding, and fathers on me, to prove that I require an 
account of experiences in order to admission ; pretending 
to rehearse my words, with marks of quotation, saying as 
follows, (p. 6. a.) and as he further explains himself else- 
where; “ The proper visibility which the public is to have 
of a man’s being a saint, must be on some account of his 
experience of those doctrines which teach the nature of 
true saving religion.”—I have made long and diligent 
search for such a passage in my writings, but cannot find 
it. Mr. W. says, I thus explain myself elsewhere ; but I 
wish he had mentioned in what place. 

If there be such a sentence in some of my writings, (as 
I suppose there is not,) it will serve little to Mr. W—’s 
purpose. If we take the word experience according to the 
common acceptation of it in the English language, wz. a 
person’s perceiving or knowing any thing by trial or experi- 
ment, or by immediate sensation or consciousness within 
himself; in this sense, I own, it may from what I say in 
my book be inferred, that a man’s profession of his ex- 
perience should be required as a term of communion. 
And so it may be as justly and as plainly inferred, that 
Mr. W. himself insists on a profession of experience as a 
term of communion; experience of a deep conviction of 
a man’s undone state without Christ; experience of a 
persuasion of his judgment and conscience, that there is 
no other way of salvation; experience of unfeigned 
desires to be brought to the terms of the covenant. For 
such things as these, he says, must be professed. So, p. 
75. d. e. and in innumerable other places. There is no 
such thing possible as a man’s professing any thing within 
himself or belonging to his own mind, either good or bad, 
either common or saving, unless it be something that he 


finds, or (which is the same thing) erperiences, within 


hinself. 

I know the word experience is used by many in a sort 
of peculiar sense, for the particular order and method of 
what passes within the mind and heart in conversion. 
And in this sense, Mr. W. knows, I disclaim the notion of 
making experiences a term of communion. I say, he knows 
it, because (in p. 6. a.) he quotes and rehearses the very 
words wherein i do expressly disclaim it. And I am very 
large and particular in testifying against it in my book on 
Religious Affections: (a book I have good reason to think 
Mr. W. has seen and read, having been thus informed by 
a man of his own principles, that had it from his mouth.) 
There, in p. 300. e. and 301. a. I say as follows: “ In order 
to persons making a proper profession of Christianity, 
such as the Scripture directs to, and such as the followers 
of Christ should require in order to the acceptance of the 
professors with full charity, as of their society, it is not 
necessary they should give an account of the particular 
steps and method, by which the Holy Spirit, sensibly to 
them, wrought, and brought about those great essential 
things of Christianity in their hearts. There is no foot- 
step in the Scripture of any such way of the apostles, or 
primitive ministers and Christians, requiring any such 
relation in order to their receiving and treating others as 
their christian brethren, to all intents and purposes ; or of 
their first examining them concerning the particular method 
and order of their experiences—They required of them a 
profession of the things wrought; but no account of the 
manner of working was required of them. Nor is there the 
least shadow in the Scripture of any such custom in the 


b.c. Andin p. 106. e. I say expressly, “‘ Not a certainty, but a profession 
and visibility of these things, must be the rule of the church's proceeding. 
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church of God, from Adam to the death of the apostle 
John.” To the same purpose again I express myself in p. 
302. d. And in the Prefuce to the book that Mr. W. writes 
against, [ make particular mention of this book on Reli- 
gous Affections, wherein these things are said; and there 
declare expressly, that when I wrote that book, I was of 
the same mind concerning the qualifications of communi- 
cants that 1 am of now.—But, 

VII. To make my scheme still more obnoxious and 
odious, Mr. W. once and again insinuates, that I insist on 
an account of such inward FEELINGS, as are by men 
supposed to be the certain discriminating marks of grace, 
(so p. 7. 6. and 141. e.) though I never once used the 
phrase any where in my book.—I said not a word about 
inward feelings, from one end of it to the other. Nor is 
any ¢nward feeling at all more implied in my scheme, than 
in his. But however Mr. W. knew that these phrases, 
experiences, and inward feelings, were become odious of 
late to a great part of the country ; and especially the latter 
of them, since Mr. Whitficld used it so much. And he 
well knew, that to tack these phrases to my scheme, and 
to suggest to his readers that these were the things I pro- 
fessed to insist on, would tend to render me and my 
scheme contemptible. If he says, Though I use not that 
phrase, yet the things I insist on, are such as are inwardly 
felt ; such as saving repentance, faith, &c. I answer, these 

, things are no more imward feelings, than the things he him- 

self insists on ; such as a deep conviction of a man’s undone 
State, unfeigned fervent desires after Christ, a fixed resolu- 
tion for Christ, engagedness for heaven, &e. 
- VIII. Mr. W. abundantly, in almost all parts of his 
book, represents my principles to be such as suppose men 
to be the srarcuers of others’ hearts. For which I 
have given no other ground, than only supposing that some 
such qualifications are necessary in order to communion, 
which have their seat in the heart, and so not to be intui- 
tively seen by others ; and that such qualifications must, 
by profession and practice, be made so visible or credible 
to others, that others may rationally judge they are there. 
And Mr. W. supposes the same thing as much as I. In 
p- 111. c. he expressly speaks of the qualifications neces- 
sary to communion, as being in the heart, and not possible 
to be known any other way than by their being seen there ; 
and also often allows, that these qualifications must be ex- 
hibited, and made visible, by a credible profession, and an- 
swerable practice. Yea, he goes further, he even supposes 
that those who admit them to sacraments, ought to be 
satisfied by their profession, that they really have these 
qualifications. Thus he says, p. 54.c. “The baptizer ought 
to be satisfied by a person’s profession, that he really be- 
lieves the gospel, and that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, 
the Saviour.” 

IX. Mr. W. is not contented with all these representa- 
tions of my scheme, but will have it appear more absurd 
and monstrous still ; and therefore represents me as main- 
taining that it is not the visible profession of experiences, 
that I suppose the ground of the. church’s judgment ; but 
these experiences and inward feelings themselves, by having 
the heart turned inside out, and viewing them immediately 
in the heart itself, and judging upon the next and tmme- 
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diate actings of the heart.—Here, I only desire the reader 
to read down Mr. W.’s 7th page, and make his own re- 
flections. 

X. Whereas, in p. 16. of my book, I observed it to be 
the opinion of some, that “ Although the members of the 
visible church are saints in profession and visibility, and in 
the acceptance of others, yet this is not with reference to 
saving holiness, but quite another sort of saintship, viz. 
moral sincerity ; and that this is the veal saintship, disci- 
pleship, and godliness, thatis professed and visible in them,” 
Ke. Mr. W. (p. 4, 5.) says, He does not remember that 
he ever heard of this, or that anybody thought of it, be- 
fore he saw it in my book ; and represents it as a poor man 
of straw, of my own framing; and he insists upon it, that 
wt is allowed on all hands, that the visibility must be with 
reference to saving holiness. 

I will not say, that Mr. W. knew it to be a false repre- 
sentation which he here makes ; but this I will say, that he 
ought to have been better informed, before he had thus 
publicly ridiculed this as a fiction of mine ; especially con- 
sidering the opportunities and advantages he has had to 
know otherwise: this being the notion that had been (as was 
before observed) so loudly and publicly insisted on, for more 
than two years, by the people of Northampton, and by the 
neighbouring ministers, and those of them that were Mr. 
W.’s near relatives; as he has abundant opportunities to 
be fully informed, having withal had great inducements to 
inquire. Besides, that this has been the universal opinion 
of all that part of the country (who thought themselves Mr. 
Stoddard’s followers) for more than twenty years, is a fact 
as notorious, as that the people there generally believe Mr. 
Stoddard’s doctrine of the necessity of a work of conver- 
sion in order to get to heaven.—And this is the opinion 
professedly maintained ina pamphlet published in Boiton 
(anno 1741,) entitled, A Right to the Lord’s Supper con- 
sidered : a piece which has long been well known among 
Mr. W’s nearest relatives, and in good repute with them ; 
as I have had occasion to observe. This pamphlet insists 
expressly and abundantly, that moral sincerity is the 
REAL discipleship and holiness, with respect to which 
visible Christians are called disciples and saints in Scrip- 
ture. Particularly see pages 9, 10, 13, and 14. And 
which is more strange yet, Mr. Blake, the great author 
Mr. W. makes so much use of, and in a book which I 
know he has long been the possessor of, speaks much of 
a profession of religion that has respect only to a dogmati- 
cal, historical faith, a common faith, a faith true indeed (as 
he says) in its kind, but short of that which is justifying 
and saving, and a profession which goes no further, as that 
which entitles to sealing ordinances. See Blake on the 
Covenant, p. 241, 244, 245. The same author again and 
again distinguishes between justifying fuith and faith of 
profession; as in p. 284, 285, 286. And which is more 
than all this, Mr. W. (as will appear in the sequel) abun- 
dantly contends for the same thing himself, though against 
himself, and although he charges me (p. 35. d.) with a 
great misrepresentation, in supposing that according to the 
scheme of my opposers, the profession required in those 
that are admitted, does not imply a pretence to any thing 
more than moral sincerity and common grace. 


PARISI 


AN EXAMINATION OF MR. WILLIAMS'S SCHEME, IN THE VARIOUS PARTS OF IT. 


SEC Tats 
Mr. W—’s Concessions. 


Mr. W. allows, that, in order to a man’s coming to sa- 
craments, he ought solemnly to profess and declare, that 
n candidate for communion at North- 


rofession, viz. That he believed the 
many of the people cried out, that I 


* When I first proposed to a certai 
ampton, the publicly making this p! 
truth of the gospel with all his heart, 


he is really and heartily convinced of the divine truth of 
the gospel, (p. 30. e. p. 36. a. p. 32. c. p. 84. a.) That he 
does sincerely, and with all his heart, believe the gospel,* 
(p. 49. e.) And that they which admit him, ought to be 
satisfied he really believes the gospel, that Jesus is the 
Son of God, the Saviour. (p. 54. c.) That he should pro- 
insisted on what no saint on earth could profess, and that this amounted to a 


profession of absolute perfection. Hence many reports spread about the 
country, that I insisted on perfection as a term of communion, 
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fess and declare he believes in Christ, and that the gospel 
is indeed the revelation of God. (p. 5. c.) He allows, that 
none ought to be admitted, but such as openly profess 
and declare a hearty consent to the covenant of grace, 
and compliance with the call of the gospel, and submission 
to the proposals of it, and satisfaction with that device for 
our salvation that is revealed in the gospel, and with the 
offer which God makes of himself to be our God in Christ 
Jesus,* and that they fall in with the terms of salvation 
proposed in the gospel, and renounce all other ways. (p. 
5. ¢. p. 8. a. p.9.b. c. p. 11.4. p. 18. e. p. 55. @. p. 32. ¢.) 
He plainly supposes it not to be lawful for them that are 
lukewarm in religion, or those that serve two masters, to 
come to sacraments. (p. 32. b. p. 35. d.e. p. 36.c.) He 
supposes, that there must be a real determination of a 
man’s judgment and affection for the word of God. (p. 55. 
c.) That there onght to be a profession of subjection to 
Christ with all the heart, (p. 10. d.) and of a devotedness 
to the service of God. (p. 49. d.) And a professed giving 
up themselves to Christ, to be taught, ruled, and led by 
him in the gospel-way to salvation; (p. 31. €. and 32. a.) 
And that communicants ought to declare, that they do, 
with all their hearts, cast themselves upon the mercy of 
God, to help them to keep covenant; (p. 125. b.) That 
they ought to profess a proper respect to Christ in their 
hearts, as well as a true notion of him in their heads ; (p. 
31.d.) That they must make a profession that imparts a 
pretence of real friendship to Christ, and love to God above 
the world. (p. 36.¢.) That none ought to be admitted but 
visible saints, and that this visibility must be such as to a 
judgment of rational charity makes them appear as real 
saints, wise virgins, and endowed with gospel holiness : 
(p. 5. a. 6. p. 41. e. p. 42. 6. p. 139. a. d. p. 14. a.) That 
there should be a charitable presumption, that the Spirit of 
God has taken hold of them, and turned their hearts to 
God. (p. 52. c¢.) That they should be such persons as are 
in the eye of a christian judgment truly gracious persons, 
supposed and believed in charity to be those to whom God 
has given saving repentance, and a heart-purifying faith ; 
(p. 65. e. and p. 47. b.c.) Such as have the moral image of 
Christ appearing in them, or supposed to be in them, and 
are to be loved on that account. (p. 68.c.) He allows, 
that there ought to be some apprehension, some judgment 
of the mind, that they are Christians and saints, and have 
the moral image of God in them.+ (p. 68. c. d. e. p. 69. a. 
and 71.d.) He allows, that they must be taken into the 
church under a notion of their being godly, and with respect 
to such a character appearing on them: and very often 
insists, that they themselves must make such a pretence. 
G50 CAGNC NED IS UmOnCad. 6upml sO. depres sice) 
So he allows, that they must not only be endowed with 
christian piety in appearance; but that they must be so 
in profession. (p. 3. a. p. 41.e. p. 44.d.) That they make 
a show of being wise virgins by the nature and purport of 
their profession. (p. 42. 6.) And he insists with great 
strenuousness, over and over, upon its being their scheme, 
that they ought to make a profession of real saintship. (p. 
132. a.c.d.) Yea, he holds, that there must be not only 
some visibility and profession of real piety, but moral evi- 
dence of it. (p. 139. d.) He often uses notes of distinction, 


* Mr. W. cites Mr. Guthrie (pref. p. 4, c. e.) as on his side, when he 
speaks of such a profession, as that which is to be made. 

+ By this it appears, when Mr. W, speaks of the church's rational judg- 
ment that persons have real holiness, and the like, he does not mean 
merely treating them as such, in public administrations, and external con- 
duct: for here he speaks not of the external conduct, but of the apprehen- 
sion of the understanding, and judgment of the mind; and this as the 
foundation of the affection of the heart. 

t Mr. W—'s words (p. 55. d. e.) are pretty remarkable: ‘* The reader 
(says he) will judge, whether the manner of Mr. Edwards's treating the 
question, and representing the opinion of Mr. Stoddard and others. in the 
words I have quoted above, be not »naccountable ; though this is neither 
the first nor the last time of his treating the matter in such a manner: as if 
Mr. Stoddard and his adherents supposed persons were to be admitted with- 
out any notion of their being godly, or any respect to such a character ap- 
Paane on them, and that they themselves are without such a pretence.’*— 

Whereas, Mr. Stoddard expressly maintains, that men may be daly quali- 
Jfied, and fit matter for church-membership, without saving grace. (Ap- 
peal, p. 15,16.) And that they may and onght to come, thorgh they know 
themselves to be in a natural condition. (Doct. of Instituted Churches, p. 
21. See also his Sermon on the subject, p. 13.) And according to Mr. 
Stoddard, communicants are not so much as stpposed godly persons. This 
Fad ie p. 43.) he says expressly, that by the institution communicants 
at the Lord's supper are not supposed to be real saints. And also asserts 
(Appeal, p. 76 ) that we are not obliged to believe visible saints to be real 
saints, And it seems by what he says in his Appeal, (p. 17.) the church 
may admit persons to communion, when at the same time they are aware 
that they are hypocrites. For there, in answer to Dr, Mather, who had 
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distinguishing between moral sincerity and real piety ; 
and insists much upon it as belonging to their scheme, 
that there must be a visibility of the latter, as thus distin- 
guished from the former. So, he rejects with great con- 
tempt any suggestion of its being the scheme of my op- 
posers, that moral sincerity is that saintship, which is to 
be professed and made visible; and in distinction from 
this, he asserts, that it is real holiness. (p. 4. d. e. and p. 5. 
a. b.) And again (p. 35. c.) he uses a note of distinction, 
and insists that the opposers of my opinion hold, that 
communicants must make a profession of something MORE 
than common grace and moral sincerity. And again (p. 
139. a. d.) he uses notes of discrimination, and says, that 
they must exhibit a credible profession of gospel-holiness, 
and NoT MERELY of moral sincerity ; and says, it is NOT 
the visibility of moral sincerity, BuT the moral evidence of 
gospel-sincerity, which God’s word makes the rule of 
judging —And as he holds, that communicants must pro- 
fess gospel-holiness, so he seems to suppose that these 
professors must judge this of themselves; several things 
he says, seem plainly to imply it. This appears evidently 
implied in that interrogation put by Mr. W. (p. 35. e.) 
“ Mr. S. rightly supposes all visible saints who are not 
truly pious, to be hypocrites; and the Scripture supposes 
and calls them so too: but will it therefore follow, that all 
hypocrites know they are so?” And he in effect asserts, 
that men should look at such a qualification, as sancufving 
grace, in themselves, and inquire whether they have it, or 
no, in order to determine whether they should present 
themselves to gospel-ordinances : for he greatly finds fault 
with me for suggesting, as if those of a different opinion 
from me supposed, that persons have no manner of need 
to look at any such qualification in themselves, or at all 
inquire, whether they have it, in order to present them- 
selves to sacraments. He refers to that passage in my 
book, (p. 55. d.) “ I cannot conceive what should move 
Philip to utter those words, or what he should aim at in 
them, if he at the same time supposed that the eunuch 
had no manner of need to look at any such qualification 
in himself, or at all to inquire whether he had such a faith, 
or no, in order to determine whether he might present him- 
self as the subject of baptism.” It is plain, the qualifica- 
tion I have respect to, is grace, or saving fuith. And so 
Mr. W. himself understands me; as appears by his re- 
flections, (p. 49. c. d. e.) where, after quoting this pas- 
sage, he consigns me over to another judgment, for suggest- 
ing that my opposers hold what I had there expressed, and 
for “ representing the matter, as if they looked on it as no 
matter whether a person coming to gospel ordinances had 
any GRACE or no, and that he had no manner of need to in- 
quire any thing about his sincerity.’’§ 


SECT. IT. 
Some plain consequences of the foregoing concessions. 


Trit be as Mr. W. says, that the church ought to admit 
none to their holy communion, in special ordinances, but 
visible saints, and that this visibility must be such as to a 


cited certain texts to prove, that when hypocrites do come into the church, 
they come in unawares ; he says, but neither of the places he cites proves 
that all hypocrites come in unawares. And in the next page he says, 
The discovery of men’s hypocrisy is not the reason of their being cast out. 
Still evidently on the same foundation, that some known hypocrites are fit 
to be admitted ; for he says, (p. 15. d.) Such as being admitted may not 
be cast out, are fit to be admitted. And these things are agreeable to what 
I know Mr. S/oddard’s church and congregation have universally supposed 
to be his constant doctrine and practice among them, Thus it was, with- 
out one dissenting voice among them, during the twenty-four years that I 
lived with them. And now the reader is desired to judge, as Mr. W. would 
have him, whether my representing it to be the opinion of Mr. S. and his 
adherents, that persons might be admitted into the church without any 
notion of their being godly, or any respect to such a character appearing 
on them, be unaccountable.— By these things it is evident, Mr. S——d's 
scheme was far from being what Mr. W. represents it to be, and pretends 
to maintain as his. Andif the question he had to controvert with me, were 
Mr. d's question, as he asserts; yet he greatly mistakes the true 
state of the question, though that be given as the title of his book. 

§ Now let all that have been acquainted with the controversy between 
me and my people at Northampton, consider these things, which Mr. W. 
earnestly insists do belong to his scheme: and judge whether they be 
agreeable to the scheme which my opposers there have so vehemently and 
long contended for ; yea, whether they are not very opposite to it; or whe- 
ther in these things Mr. W. has not entirely yielded up, yea, vehemently 
asserted, the chief things concerning which they contested with me; and 
so, whether he has at all helped their cause by writing his book, or rather, 
on the contrary, has fought against them. 
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judgment of rational charity, makes them appear as real 
saints, and those that are admitted must be such as pro- 
fess real saintship, gospel-holiness, in distinction from 
moral sincerity ; then the whole of my _ first argument, 
from the nature of a visibility and profession of Chris- 
tianity, is allowed by him, in both premises and conse- 
quences. And indeed Mr. W. does not only do thus con- 
sequentially, but he is express in it. In (p. 4. c.) taking 
notice of this argument, he says, “ The sense and force of 
it wholly lies in this compass ; a visible saint is one that to 
the view, appearance, and judgment of the church, is a 
real saint ; and since none but visible saints are to be 
admitted by the church, therefore none are to be admitted 
but such as appear to the view and judgment of the church 
to be real saints.” But these things, which Mr. W. him- 
self allows as the sum of the argument, both premises and 
consequence, are expressly allowed by him in what there 
follows. 

_2. If there must be a visibility and profession of real 
piety, in distinction from moral sinceri/y, so that it can be 
truly said, as Mr. W. says with discretive terms, and notes 
of discrimination, that Nor MERELY the one must be pro- 
fessed, Bur the other; and that more than moral sincerity 
must be professed, &c.—Then it follows (or rather it is the 
same thing) that men must profess religion with some 
discrimination, or marks of difference in their words, dis- 
tinguishing what is professed from moral sincerity ; con- 
trary to what Mr. W. strenuously and frequently asserts, 
(Ps 6.c. d.and p.9.c. and many other places.) For if 
the profession is made in words that signify no difference, 
then nothing different is signified or professed by those 
words; and so nothing MoRE; contrary to what Mr. W. 
also asserts. 

3. If it be as Mr. W. says, that the Scripture has deter- 
mined none ought to be admitted, but such as make an 
open profession and declaration of a hearty consent to 
the terms of the covenant of grace, such as covenant with 
God with their whole hearts, and profess gospel-holiness : 
then the whole of my second argument, concerning erp/i- 
cit covenanting with God, is expressly allowed, in both 
premises and consequence ; though Mr. W. seems at the 
same time, with much labour and earnestness, to militate 
against it. For the premises are, that all ought openly and 
explicitly to own God’s covenant, or consent to the terms of 
it. ‘This is the same thing that he asserts, as above. And 
the consequence, or thing which I inferred from it, was, 
that all that are admitted ought to make a profession of 
real godliness: and this also he expressly and often 
allows. 

4. Since it is supposed, that in order to admission, men 
ought to profess real friendship to Christ, and love to him 
above the world, and to profess a proper respect to Christ 
in their hearts, as well as true notion of him in their 
heads ; and that they ought to profess gospel-holiness, and 
not merely moral sincerity: therefore the whole of what 
belongs to my ¢hird argument, is allowed, both premises 
and consequence. The premises were, that the nulure of 
things affords us much reason for professing a proper 
respect to Christ in the heart, as a true notion of him in the 
head. This he allows. What I endeavoured to infer 
from hence, was, that therefore men ought to cukeat true 
piety, and not only moral sincerity: and this is also 
allowed by him. 

5. It appears, that the whole of my fourth argument, 
both premises and consequence, is allowed. The premises 
were, that the Scripture reckons all visible saints who are not 
‘truly pious, to be hypocrites. This Mr. W. expressly 
allows, (p. 25. e.) ‘The consequence I inferred, was, that 
visible saints are such as make a profession of true godli- 
ness, and not only moral sincerity. This also is very fully 
allowed by him, (p. 139. a.) 

6. Since it is supposed, that when Christ’s rules are 
attended, they that come to sacraments, do not know them- 
selves to be hypocrites, but most look at such a qualification 
in themselves, as grace, and make such a preéence, and po- 

fess gospel holiness : therefore all is in ettect allowed, that 
T endeavoured from the latter part of the 7th chapter of 
Matthew, which was to show, that professing Christians 
in general, all those that said, Lord, Lord, both those that 
built on the sard, and those that built. on a rock, were 
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such as imagined themselves to have a saving interest in 
Christ, and pretended to be his real disciples, and made 
such a profession. ‘The same was what I endeavoured to 
show from the parable of the ten virgins. And therefore 
all that I argued from thence is in ike manner allowed. 

7. Hence, in vain is all the opposition Mr. W. makes 
to what I allege from the Acts of the Apostles, from the 
story of the ewnuch and other parts of that book, concern- 
ing the manner and circumstances of the admission of 
members into the primitive christian church, and the pro- 
fession they made; seeing he grants the main point I 
endeavoured to prove by it, viz. That they did make, and 
all adult persons that are admitted into the church must 
make, a profession of something MORE than moral sincerity, 
even gospel-holiness. 

8. Hence, in vain is all he says in opposition to my 
eighth argument, taken from the manner of the apostles’ 
treating and addressing the primitive churches in their 
epistles ; since he does either expressly or virtually grant 
each of those three things, which he himself reckons up as 
the sum of what I intend under that argument, viz. (1.) 
That the apostles speak to the churches, and of them, as 
supposing and judging them to be gracious persons. (2.) 
That the members of these churches had such an opinion 
of themselves. (3.) That they had this judgment one of 
another. Mr. W. allows all these. He abundantly allows 
and asserts, that the members of churches are such as are 
supposed, and rationally judged, to be gracious persons, 
by those that admit them ; that they are taken in under 
that notion, and from respect to such a character appear- 
ing on them; and that they are rationally judged to be so 
by their fellow-Christians ; and that they must look at 
such a character in themselves, and must make sucha 
pretence. 

9. Since Mr. W. abundantly allows, that visible Chris- 
tians must be believed in charity to be truly pious ; and 
that they are such as have the moral image of Christ 
appearing in them, and supposed to be in them, and that 
they are to be loved on that account: therefore very 
impertinent and inconsistent is the opposition he makes to 
my ninth argument, from the nature of that brotherly love 
required towards all visible Christians ; which was to 
show, that visible Christians by the rule of Christ were to 
be apprehended to be true Christians. 

10. In like manner, vain and to no purpose is the op- 
position he makes to my tenth argument, from the nature 
of sacramental actions, supposed in their intent and signi- 
fication to be a solemn profession of those things wherein 
real piety consists, viz. a cordial acceptance of Christ and 
his benefits; from thence arguing, that a profession of 
these things is necessary, and so inferring, that those who 
perform these actions, should snpross themselves truly to 
accept of Christ: since both these things are in effect 
granted, that communicants must judge that they have 
sanctifying grace, and also that they must profess gospel- 
holiness, a compliance with the call of the gospel, and 
falling in with the terms of salvation Lay Saat &e. 

11. In vain also is the opposition he makes to my 
eleventh argument, from 1 Cor. xi. 28. “ Let a man ex- 
amine himself; and so let him eat.”’— Inferring from thence, 
that a man ought to inquire concerning such a qualifica- 
tion in himself, as grace, in order to know whether he 
may come to the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. Since 
Mr. W. himself plainly supposes this very thing. That 
men ought to look at such a qualification in themselves, as 
grace, and to inquire whether they have it, in order to de- 
termine whether they may present themselves to christian 
sacraments. 

12. If it be true, according to Mr. W.’s representation 
of his own scheme, That persons may not be admitted to 
sacraments, but under a notion of their being truly godly, 
and with respect to such a character appearing on them; 
and that persons themselves had need to look at such a 
qualification in themselves, and inquire whether they have 
it, in order to determine whether they may come to sacra- 
ments ; it must be because if they find they have it not, 
they may not come, or (which is the same thing) i is not 
fawful for them to come. For it would be ridiculous to 
sav that others must look at such a qualification in them, 
and must not admit them but from respect to such a cha- . 
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racter on them; and that they themselves also must look 
at such a qualification in themselves, and inquire whe- 
ther they have it in order to determine whether they 
May come; when yet they may come whether they have 
it or no, and have as much of a lawful right without 
it as with it. So that Mr. W. has in effect determined 
against himself the grand point, which he himself insists 
on, as the point in dispute, according to the true state of 
the question. And therefore, : 

13. It follows from the foregoing concessions, that Mr. 
W. is inconsistent with himself in all his arguings that 
men may come to sacraments without such a qualification 
or character as that of true piety. Because God has given 
no certain rule by which sacraments may be restrained to 
such ;* or because that otherwise none might come but 
those that know they have such a character ;f or because 
the contrary doctrine tends to bring saints into great per- 

lexities in their attendance on sacraments ;{ or from the 
awfulness of unregenerate men’s attending other duties.§ 
If there be any force in this arguing from other duties to 
an attendance on sacraments, then the argument will infer, 
that men must not be admitted to other duties, but under 
the notion of their being truly godly, and from respect to 
such a character appearing on them, &c.—as Mr. W. in- 
sists with regard to christian sacraments. And so if these 
things which Mr. W. concedes and asserts, are true, in 
vain is all arguing from the like tendency in sacraments to 
convert men, as in other duties ;|| and in vain is it to 
argue the lawfulness of men’s coming without this cha- 
racter, from their obligation to perform external covenant- 
duties,{ and to carry themselves like saints ;** and in 
vain is all arguing from the pretended bad consequences 
of the contrary doctrine.t+ 

14. The opposition Mr. W. makes to my argument 
from Isaiah lvi. especially those words, ver. 6, 7. “ The 
sons of the stranger that join themselves to the Lord, to 
love the Lord, and be his servants—will I bring into my 
holy mountain”—to prove that none havea right in the 
sight of God to the privileges of the christian church, but 
those that love God, and are truly pious; I say, the op- 
och ts Mr. W. makes to this argument is frivolous, since 

e in effect grants the same thing, (as above,) yea, expressly 
allows, that they must make pretences of being God’s real 
friends, and loving God more than the world, p. 36. c. 

15. If it be true, as Mr. W. allows and abundantly as- 
serts, that in order to persons being admitted to holy com- 
munion in special ordinances, the Scripture has deter- 
mined, that there must be an open profession and 
declaration of a person’s believing, or of a personal be- 
lieving, en Christ, (which is the same thing,) and of a 
hearty consent to the terms of the covenant of grace,tt 
and that therein must be a profession of gospel-holiness : 
then nothing to the contrary avails that great argument of 
his, taken from the state of baptized infants, that they are 
already in the church, and in covenant, and are members 
in complete standing, &c. and that therefore no owning 
the covenant or professing godliness can be demanded of 
them : §§ and in vain is all that he has said to prove this 
in his discourse on the wheat and se 

16. To what purpose is it, to object from the parable 
now mentioned, that the church ought not to make a dis- 
tinction between wheat and fares, in their admission of 
members, by pretending to discern the difference? When 
it is so apparent, that there is no pretence to any proper 
discerning in the case, nor any other distinction pleaded, 
than what is made by a judgment of charity. According 
to Mr. W—’s own scheme, churches are obliged to make 
a distinction, in the rational judgment they pass, and to 
admit none, but what they judve to be true saints; so 
that those who are wheat, in the eye of their judgment, 
only are to be admitted, and such as are ¢ares, in the eye 
of their judgment, are to be excluded. 

17. What is said by Mr. W. of the visible church 
being the school of Christ, and men being admitted into 
it as disciples or scholars, some of them in order to attain 
grace, (p. 81, and 83.) is nothing to the purpose, if it be 
as Mr. W. allows and asserts, that in order to be admitted 
into this school, they must be supposed, in a reasonable 
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judgment, to have this attainment already, and make a 
pretence to it, and a solenin profession of it, and must 
give moral evidence that they have it, and must be ad- 
mitted into the school under no other notion than that of 
their being already possessed of it. ; 

18. If it be as Mr. W. expressly says, That persons are 
not visible saints without a credible profession, visibility, 
and moral evidence, not only of moral sincerity, but true 
holiness, (p. 139.) then all is wholly insignificant and 
vain, that is said to prove, that the children of Israel were 
visible saints without any evidence of such holiness, by 
reason of the idolatry and gross and open wickedness of 
vast multitudes of them, who are yet called God’s people. 
And so likewise, all that is said to prove, that the mem- 
bers of the primitive christian church had no other visi- 
bility of saintship than they, because they are grafted into 
the same olive; and also all that Mr. W. has said to 
prove, that many of the members of the primitive churches 
were as grossly wicked as they. 

19. Since according to Mr. W. the terms of admission 
to the Jewish ordinances, were the same as to christian 
ordinances, the like profession and the same visibility of 
saintship required, and no other; as he strenuously as- 
serts, (p. 57. €. p. 61. e. and p. 65. c.) it will therefore fol- 
low from his foregoing concessions and assertions, that 
none were, by God’s appointment, to come to the passover, 
and to have their children circumcised, but such as openly 
professed and declared that they were convinced of the 
truth of God’s word, and believed it with all their hearts ; 
and professed a hearty consent to the terms of the cove- 
nant of grace: such as covenanted with God with their 
whole hearts, and gave up all their hearts and lives to 
Christ ; such as subjected themselves to Christ with their 
whole hearts, and gave up themselves to him, to be ruled, 
taught, and led by him; such as with all their hearts cast 
themselves on the mercy of God to enable them to keep 
covenant; such as professed to love God above the world, 
and professed more than common faith and moral sincerity, 
even true holiness, real piety ; and who gave moral evi- 
dence, that they had such a qualification; and were re- 
ceived to the passover, &c. under that notion, and with 
respect to such a character appearing in them, and appre- 
hended to bein them. And if these things are so, what is 
become of the argument from the passover and cireum- 
cision, against the necessity of the qualifications I have 
insisted on ? 

20. To what purpose does Mr. W. insist, (p. 98. a.) 
That we read not a word in Scripture about John the Bap- 
tist’s making any inquiry, whether the people he baptized 
made a credible profession of true piety? when he himself 
insists, that in order to admission to christian sacraments, 
men must make a credible profession of true piety. And 
why does he urge, (p. 96. €. and p. 97.) That the profession 
the people made which John baptized did not imply that 
they had saving repentance, but only an engagement to 
repent, hereafter? when he himself holds, that in order to 
admission to sacraments, men must profess something more 
than common grace, and not only promise it hereafter. 

21. It makes nothing to any point in controversy be- 
tween Mr. W. and me, whether Judas partook of the 
Lord’s supper or no, since according to the fore-mentioned 
principles, as well as mine, he could not be admitted there 
under any other notion than that of being truly pious, and 
from respect to such a character appearing on him, and a 
creaible profession of gospel-holiness ; and since he might 
not lawfully come without some qualifications he had not, 
viz. such a friendship for Christ, as is above lukewarmness, 
and above serving two masters, Christ and Mammon, and 
a giving up all his heart and life to Christ, and a real de- 
termination of his judgment and affections for Christ’s 
word, &c. 

22. Ifit be true, as Mr. W. allows, that ministers and 
churches ought not to admit adult persons to sacraments, 
without a pious character appearing on them, and their pro- 
fessing and exhibiting moral evidence of gospel-holiness, 
then no good argument can be brought against such a way 
of admission, from the success of ministers in another 
way, Or in any way whatsoever. 
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Besides these plain and obvious. consequences of Mr. 

W.’s concessions, some other consequences will hereafter 
be observed under particular heads. 
_ Thus Mr. W. has in effect given up every point belong- 
ing to the whole controversy, every thing material insisted 
on through that whole book which he undertakes to answer. 
He has established every part of my scheme, and every 
particular argument 1 have used to confirm it; and an- 
swered, or overthrown every argument which he brings, or 
pretends to support, against it. And I should have no 
further occasion to say any thing in reply to him, if he had 
not really, through great part of his performance, argued 
for other things, opposite to those that bins been rehearsed, 
which he so strenuously insists belong to his scheme. 
That arguing may seem to support another scheme, though 
nothing akin to his, any otherwise than as it is indeed a 
mixture of many schemes, one clashing with and de- 
stroying another; as will appear in the ensuing part of 
this reply. 


SBCT IT 


The inconsistence of the fore-mentioned concessions with 
the lawfulness of unsanctified persons coming to the 
Lord's supper, and their right to sacraments in the sight 
of God. 


Mr. W.in the book under consideration, which he en- 
titles the true state of the question, insists upon it that the 
question to be debated is the question Mr. Stoddard de- 
bated in his dispute with Dr. Mather; in whose scheme 
Mr. W. declares himself to be. Mr. S. in his dispute 
with Dr. Mather asserted, that it was lawful for some un- 
sanctified men to come to the Lord’s supper, and that they 
had a right so to do in the sight of God. And he declares 
that this was the point in dispute between him and Dr. 
Mather; as in Appeal, p. 20. “ That which I am to show 
is, that some unsanctified men have a right before God to 
the Lord’s supper.” So Mr. Blake (who is so great an 
author with Mr. W.) says in his treatise on the covenant, 
p- 244. “ That faith which is the condition of the pro- 
mise, is not the condition in foro Dei [before God] of a 
title to the seal.” And there (in the next p.) he insists, 
that it is a common faith, that is tietidved. by men not 
justified, which gives this title. Agreeable to these things 
Mr. W. says, (p. 132. d.) Some men havea lawful right to 
the sacrament without sanctification. Which is the same 
thing as to say, They havea right in the sight of God. Tor 
if they have no right in the sight of God to come to the 
Lord’s supper, then it is not lawful in the sight of God that 
they should come. 

Here I would lay down this as a maxim ; 

There is some inward religion and virtue or other, some 
sincerity of heart, either moral or saving, that is necessary 
to aright to sacraments in the sight of God, and in order to 
a lawful coming to them. Ne man, I trust, will say, that 
a man has a right in God’s sight, who has no sort of seri- 
ousness of mind; and that merely outward sounds and 
motions give him this right in God’s sight, without re- 
gard to any property or quality of mind, and though this 
outward show is joined with the most horrid and resolved 
secret irreligion and wickedness. Mr. W. in particular 
utterly disclaims such doctrine as this, and always main- 
tains that in order to men’s lawful coming, they must be 
morally sincere ; as in his Preface, and also in p. 25. d. e. 
p. 27. c.p.30.d. p. 35. e. p. 111.—In p. 115. he supposes, 
that if a man makes a doubt of his moral sincerity, no di- 
vine will advise him to come till he knows. 

Having observed this, I now desire it may be con- 
sidered, whether it be reasonable to suppose, as Mr. W. 
does, that God would give men that are without grace, a 
lawful right to sacraments, so that this gualification itself 
should be nothing necessary to a proper and rightful claim 
to these ordinances ; and yet that he would wholly forbid 
them to come, and others to admit them, without their 
making some pretence to it, and exhibiting moral evidence 
that they have it: that moral sincerity is the qualification 
which by God’s own appointment invests persons with a 
lawful right to sacraments, and that by his mstitution 
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nothmg more is requisite to a lawful right ; and yet that he 
has commanded them not to come, nor others to allow 
them to come, without making a profession of something 
more than moral sincerity, as Mr. W. says. Mr. W. sup- 
poses that God requires us, before we admit persons, to 
seek credible evidence of true piety, and to see to it that 
we have reasonable ground to believe they have it; other- 
wise, not to allow them to come; and yet that God does 
not look on such a qualification requisite in itself, when all 
is done, and that he has given them as true and lawful a 
night to come without it, as with it. If God insists upon 
it, as Mr. W. supposes, that members should be admitted 
under no other notion than of their being truly godly, and 
from respect to such a character appearing on them, is it 
not plain, that God looks on such a character in itself re- 
quisite, in order to a person’s being a rightful subject of 
sucha privilege? If the want of this qualification do not 
in the least hinder a person’s lawful right to a thing, on 
what account can the want of an appearance of it and pre- 
tence to it, warrant and oblige others to hinder his taking 
possession of that thing ? 

That we should be obliged to require a credible pretence 
and evidence of the being of a thing, in order to a certain 
purpose, the being of which is not requisite to that ‘pur- 
pose ; or that some evidence of a thing should be neces- 
sary, and yet withal no necessity there should be any 
foundation of such evidence, in the being of the thing to 
be made evident; that it should be necessary for us to 
seek evidence that something is true, and yet there be no 
need in order to the intended purpose, that there be any 
such truth to be made evident ;—if these things are the 
dictates of common sense, I am willing all that are pos- 
sessed of any degree of common sense should be judges. 

If God has plainly revealed, that gospel-holiness is not 
necessary in itself in order to men’s lawful right to sacra- 
ments, as Mr. W. greatly insists, then his churches need 
not believe it to be necessary ; yea, it is their duty to believe 
that it is not necessary, as it is their duty to believe what 
God says to be true. But yet Mr. W. holds, that God 
forbids his churches to admit any to sacraments, unless 
they first have some rational evidence obliging them ¢o be- 
lieve that they have gospel-holiness. Now how palpable is the 
inconsistence, that we must be obliged to believe men 
have a qualification in order to our suffering them to come, 
which yet at ithe same time we need not believe to be ne- 
cessary for them to have in order to their coming, but 
which God requires us to believe to be unnecessary! Or 
in other words, that God has made it necessary for us to 
believe or suppose men are truly pious, in order to our 
lawfully allowing them to take the sacraments, and yet at 
the same time requires us to believe no such thing as their 
being pious is necessary in order to their lawfully taking 
the sacraments ! 

Mr. Stoddard (whose principles Mr. W. in Preface, p. 3. 
a. declares himself to be fully established in) not only says, 
that some unsanctified men havea right before God to the 
Lord’s supper, but strongly asserts, over and over, that 
they are F1T to be admitted to the Lord’s supper, that they 
are DULY QUALIFIED, FIT MATTER for church-membership. 
—(Appeal, p. 15, 16.) And Mr, W. argues that such 
qualifications as some unsanctified men have, are SUFFI- 
CIENT to bring them into the church. Now if it be so, 
what business have we to demand evidence or pretence of 
any thing further? What case in the world can be men- 
tioned parallel to it, in any nation or age? Are there any 
such kind of laws or regulations to be found m any nation, 
city, or family ; in any society, civil, military or academic, 
stated or occasional, that the society should be required to 
insist on some credible pretence and evidence of a certain 
qualification, in order to persons being admitted to the pri- 
vileges of the society; prohibiting their being admitted 
under any other notion than as persons possessed of that 
qualification, or without a respect in their admission to such 
a character appearing on them: and yet at the same time, 
by the laws of that very society, that qualification is not 
necessary ; but persons are declared, without any such 
qualification, to have a LAWFUL RIGHT, to be FIT MATTER, 
to be DULY QUALIFIED, and to bave SUFFICIENT qualifi- 
cations to be admitted to these privileges, without that 
qualification ? 
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If some men have a right in the sight of God to sacra- 
ments without true piety, and are fit and duly qualified 
without it, in his sight and by his institution, and yet the 
church must not admit them unless they are truly pious in 
their sight; then the eye of man must require higher 
terms, than the infinitely holy eye of God himself; they 
must look for something that the eye of God looks not for, 
and which he judges them duly qualified without. 

Mr. W. when speaking of the evidence, on which he 
supposes the church ought to judge persons to be real 
saints, from time to time adds, that on such evidence “ The 
church is obliged, in their external carriage, to treat them 
us saints, and admit them to the external privileges of the 
church.”—So, p. 9. d. p. 12. a. &e. p. 13. a. b. and p. 14. ¢. 
and in other places. But what does he mean by treating 
them as saints, in admitting them to the external privileges 
of the church? If sinners have as much of a lawful right 
to these privileges, as saints, then why is giving them these 
privileges, a treating them as saimts, any more than as sv- 
ners? If it belongs to an ignorant child, to be admitted 
into school, as much as one that is learned, then how is it 
treating him as one that is learned, to admit him? Mr. W. 
(p. 11. d. e.) giving a reason why he that professes con- 
viction of the truth of the gospel, &c. ought to be admitted 
to sacraments, says, “ Though this conviction may be only 
by moral evidence and common illumination, yet—the 
church knows not but it is done on a divine and gracious 
discovery.” But how can this be a reason? What if the 
church did know that it was not on a gracious discovery, if 
the man has a right in the sight of God without, and God 
has made it his duty to come to sacraments without it ? 
Surely the church have no right to forbid him to do that 
which God has given him a right to do, and made it his 
duty to do; as Mr. S. says, (Doct. of Inst. Churches, p. 
20. 6.) The church may not hinder any man from doing 
his duty. 

Therefore if this be Mr. S d’s question, Whether 
some unsanctified men may lawfully come to the Lord’s 
supper, and if this be the grand point in dispute, the thing 
which Mr. W. undertakes to maintain, as he often declares, 
then it is most plainly evident, that in conceding and as- 
serting those things forementioned, he does in effect abun- 
dantly give up that which he himself insists on as the 
grand point in controversy ; and so makes void and vain 
all his own labour, and for himself effectually confutes all 
that he has written. 


SECT. IV. 


Concerning Mr. W.’s notion of a public profession of godliness 
in terms of an indeterminate and double signification. 


AccorpincG to Mr. W. the profession of godliness must 
ke in words not of a determinate meaning, or without any 
discrimination in the meaning of the words, obliging us to 
understand them of saving religion. (p. 6. c. d.) They 
must make an open declaration of their sincere consent to 
the terms of the covenant, without any discrimination, by 
which it can be determined, that the consent signified by 
the words is a gracious consent. (p. 9.c¢.) And without 
any marks of difference, or any distinction in the words, 
whereby we can be enabled to judge when they mean a 
saving faith, and when a different one. (p. 10. c. e. p. 
50. e. and p. 53.c.) That nothing should be expressed in 
the words of the profession, but what some unsanctified 
men may say, and speak true. (p. 47. e.) He supposes, 
that the primitive Christians in the profession they made 
of faith, did not speak only in that sense, viz. so as to sig- 
nify justifying faith ; and that the persons admitted did not 
understand that their profession was understood by those 
that admitted them, only in that sensé. (p. 58. c.) 

Agreeable to this notion of making a profession in words 
of indiscriminate meaning, and professing godliness with- 
out godliness, and yet speaking true, Mr. W. (in p. 44. d.e.) 
allows, that men must be by profession godly persons, in 


* The Apostle Pau! says, 1 Cor. xiv. 7. “Even thin vi i ivi 
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order to come to the sacrament ; and yet in the next sen- 
tence he denies, that christian grace itself is requisite in 
the person who is to come to the sacrament, or that the 
dictate of his conscience that he has it, is the thing that 
gives him a right to offer himself. And agreeable to this 
last clause, Mr. Stoddard (of whose opinion Mr. W. professes 
himself fully to be) expressly maintains, that a man may 
and ought to come to the Lord’s supper, though he knows 
himself to be in a natural condition. (Doct. of Inst. 
Churches, p. 21. See also his sermon on this controversy, 
p. 13.) So that putting these things together, it must be 
agreeable to Mr. W.’s scheme, that a man has a right to 
make a profession of godliness, without having godliness, 
and without any dictate of his conscience that he has the 
thing he professes, yea, though he knows he has not! And 
all this is made out by the doctrine of professing godliness 
in words that are ambiguous, and of two meanings. 

This notion of a solemn profession of godliness, in 
words of a double meaning, without any marks of differ- 
ence in thew peek is the great peculiarity of Mr. 
W.’s scheme ; and in all his controversy with me, this ap- 

ears to be the main hinge, the crisis of the whole affair. 
Therefore I would particularly consider it. And for the 
greater distinctness and clearness, I will lay down certain 
positions, as of most evident truth; observing some of 
their no less plain and evident consequences. yr 

I. Words declare or profess nothing any otherwise than 
by their signification: for to declare or profess something 
by words, is to signify something by words. And therefore, 
if nothing is signified by words of a pretended profession, 
nothing is really professed ; and if something be professed, 
no more is professed than the words of the profession 
signify or import. i 

II. Ifa man declare or profess any particular thing by 
words which have no distinguishing signification, or witk- 
out any signs or discriminating marks by which men may 
be enabled to distinguish what he means, his words are 
vain to the pretended purpose, and wholly fail of answer- 
ing the end of words, which is to convey the thing meant 
to others’ understanding, or to give notice to others of the 
thing supposed or understood.* 

Therefore to use words thus in common conversation, is 
to act in a vain trifling manner, more like children than 
men: but to use words thus in the sacred services of 
God’s house, and solemn duties of his worship, is some- 
thing much worse than children’s play. But thus Mr. 
W. expressly declares, words are to be used in a public 
profession of religion. (p. 10. c.) “ And these words are 
so used in such cases, without any marks of difference, 
whereby we are enabled to judge when they mean a saving 
faith, and when a different one.” 

III. A profession made in words that are either equi- 
vocal, or general, equally signifying several distinct things, 
without any marks of difference or distinction, by which 
we are enabled to judge what is meant, is not a profession 
or signification of any one of those several things ; nor can 
they afford any rational ground of understanding or ap- 
prehending any particular thing. Thus for instance, if a 
man using an equivocal term, should say, that such an 
evening a king was in that room, without any marks of 
difference or discrimination whatsoever, by which others 
could discern whether, by a king, he meant the ruler of a 
kingdom, or a king used in a game of chess; the words 
thus used would be no declaration, that the head of a 
kingdom was there at such a time; nor would they give 
any notice of any such thing to those to whom he spoke, 
or give them any rational ground to understand or Judge 
any such thing. 

Or if a man should use a general term, comprehending 
various particular sorts, without at all distinguishing or 
pointing forth any one particular sort, he thereby professes 
no one particular sort. Thus if a man professes that he 
has metal in his pocket, not saying what sort of metal, 
whether gold, silver, brass, iron, lead, or tin; his words 
are no profession that he has gold. 

So if a man professes sincerity or religion, designedly 


without distinct ideas in his mind, to which he applies them, does so far as 
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using terms of double signification, or (which comes to the 
same thing) of general signification, equally signifying 
two entirely distinct things, either moral sincerity, or real 
piely, his words are no profession of real piety ; he makes 
no credible profession, and indeed no profession at all of 
gospel holiness. 

V. Ifa man who knows himselt to be destitute of any 
certain qualification, yet makes a profession or pretence. in 
words of double meaning, equally signifying that qualifi- 
cation, and something else very different, with a’ design to 
recommend himself to others’ jadgment and apprehension, 
as possessed of that qualification, he is guilty of deceitful 
equivocation, viz. using words of double meaning, or 
capable of double application, with a design to induce 
others to judge something to be true. which is not true. But 
he that would recommend himself by such terms to others’ 
opinion or judgment, as being what he at the same time 
knows he is not, endeavours to induce them to believe 
what he knows is not true, which is to deceive them.* 

But if the scheme which Mr. W. undertakes to defend 
were true, it would follow that such a kind of equivoca- 
tion as this, (be it far from us to suppose it,) is what the 
infinitely wise and holy God has instituted to be pub- 
licly used in the solemn services of his house, as the very 
condition of persons’ admission to the external privileges 
of his people! For Mr. W. abundantly asserts, that 
persons must be es/eemed in the judgment and desl aadlat 
of others to have true piety; and that one thing that must be 
done in order to it, one thing. pertaining to the moral 
evidence that recommends them to this judgment, is the 
profession they make of religion, (p. 5. p. 139. p. 47. b,c. 
p- 132. p. 44. d.) Jn p. 42. speaking of the profession of 
visible Ghisstiaiss he has these words, “ And it is from 
the nature and purport of this profession, we say, the 
church is to judge the members to be wise virgins, or what 
they make a show of.” And Mr. W. insists upon it, that 
according to Christ’s institution, this must be in words 
equally signifying true godliness, and something else, 
without any discrimination or marks of difference——This 
is the scheme! And certainly such a doctrine of deceitful 
equivocation in the public exercises of religion, is more 
agreeable to the principles and practices of a religion I am 
loth to name, than the true religion of Jesus Christ. 

Mr. W. says, (p. 35. d.) “I am ata loss to conceive 
how it will help the cause of truth to represent those who 
are of Mr. S—’s opinion, as teaching men that they may 
enter into covenant with God with known and allowed 
guile.”” Supposing I had made such a representation, I 
can tell him how it would have helped the cause of truth, 
(as it would be speaking nothing but the truth,) if he be 
one of Mr. Séoddarda’s opinion, (as he says he is,) and re- 

resents his own opinion truly. 

But let the unreasonableness of this notion of professing 
gospel-holiness in words of two meanings, without any 
discrimination or mark of difference, be a little further 
considered. Since it is allowed, that gospel-holiness is the 
thing which is to be exhibited in the profession, and there 
are words which signify this by a determinate meaning, 
why must they needs be avoided, and words of doubtful 
and double signification only be made use of?+ Since 
the design of the profession is to exhibit to others’ under- 
standing that very thing ; if the proper and distinguishing 
names of that must nevertheless be avoided in the protes- 
sion, and for this very reason, that they point forth to 
others’ understanding that very thing by a determinate 
meaning; then we are brought to this gross absurdity, 
viz. That the end of a profession is to exhibit to others’ 
understanding and reasonable judgment a particular quali- 
fication ; but at the same time such words only must be 
used as do not distinctly point forth to others’ understand- 
ing and judgment that particular qualification. The church 
are to seek and demand a_ profession, that shall determine 
their rational judgment ; but yet are designedly to avoid 
such a profession as shall determine their undvrstandings 
—RBe it far from us to attribute to the allwise God any 
such an absurd and inconsistent constitution. 

# “To advance a dubious proposition, knowing it will be understood in 
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Mr. W. says, charity obliges the church to undrstand 
the words of the professors in the most favourable sense. 
But charity does not oblige us to understand their words 
in any other sense than that in which they professedly use 
them. But in churches which professedly act on Mr. 
W.’s scheme, (if any such there be,) the professors who are 
admitted, professedly use ambiguous words, or words 
equally signifying two entirely distinct things, without dis- 
crimination or marks of difference ; and therefore charity 
obliges us to understand their words no otherwise, than as sig- 
nifying that they have one or other of those two things; and 
not that they have one in particular: for their words do not 
signify this, in the sense they professedly use them. Ifa 
man that is indebted to me, professes that he has either 
gold or brass, which he promises to pay me; or if he uses 
an equivocal or general term, that equally, and without 
marks of difference, signifies either one or the other; 
charity may oblige me to believe what he says, which is, 
that he has either gold or brass: but no charity obliges 
me to believe that he has gold, which he does not say. 

Mr. W. in his description of such a profession as Christ 
has instituted, in order to admission to sacraments, often 
mentions two things, viz. A profession of something pre- 
sent, a present believing in Christ, and cordial consent to 
the terms of the covenant of grace, &c, Anda promise of 
something fu/ure. And with regard to the latter, he is 
very full in it, that what is promised for time to come is 
saving faith, repentance, and obedience.t Now what reason 
can be given why we should use words of double meaning 
in the former part of the profession more than in the latter ? 
Seeing Mr. W. allows that we must profess gospel-holi- 
ness as well as promise it, and seeing we may and must 
make use of words of indiscriminate and double meaning 
in professing present gospel-holiness, why should not we 
do so too in promising what is future; and so equivocate 
in our solemn vows and oaths as the papists do? if Mr. 
W. says it is very hard for men to discern the discrimina- 
tion between moral sincerity and gospel-holiness; I an- 
swer, there is as much need to discern the difference in 
order understandingly to promise stem with dis- 
crimination, as to profess it with discrimination. 

Mr. W. says, (p. 8. b. c.) “ It is a received rule arnong 
mankind, in all public judgments, to interpret words in 
the most extensive and favourable sense that the nature of 
the words or expressions will bear.”” I know not what he 
means: but if he means, (as he must, if he means any 
thing to the purpose,) that it is a received rule amongst 
mankind, to trust, or accept, or at all regard any profes- 
sions or declarations that men make, with professed de- 
sign, in words of double and indiscriminate meaning, 
without any marks of difference by which their reeavine 
can be known, for that. very end that they may be use 
with a safe conscience, though they have no dictates of 
their own consciences, that they have what others are to 
believe they have; I say, if this bea received rule amon 
mankind, it is a rule that mankind has lately receivé 
from Myr. W. Heretofore mankind, societies or particular 

ersons, would have been counted very foolish for regard- 
ing such professions. Is this the way in earthly kingdoms, 
in professions of allegiance to temporal princes, in order to 
their admission to the privileges of good subjects? Do 
they choose equivocal terms to put into their oaths of 
allegiance, to that end that men may use them and speak 
true, though they are secret enemies !—There are two 
competitors fer the kingdom of this world, Cirist and 
Satan ; the design of a public profession of religion is, to 
declare on which side men are. And is it agreeable to 
the custom of mankind in such cases, to make laws that 
no other than ambiguous words shall be used, or to accept 
of such in declarations of this kind? There are two com- 
petitors for the kingdom of Great Britain, King George, 
and the Pretender: is it the constitution of King George 
and the British parliament, that men should take oaths of 
allegiance, contrived m words of indeterminate significa- 
tion, to the end that men who are in their hearts enemies 
to King George, and friends to the Pretender, may use 
nication, when nat conttadietedinlfoog The sole, entire evidence, which 
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And certainly mankind, those of 
them that have common sense, never in any affairs of life 
look on such professions as worth a rush. Would Mr. WwW. 
himself, if tried, in any affair wherein his temporal in- 
terest is concerned, trust such professions as these ! If 
any man with whom he has dealings, should profess to 
him that he had pawned for him, in a certain place, a 
“hundred pounds, evidently, yea professedly, using the ex- 
pression as an ambiguous one, so that there 1s no under- 
standing by it, what is eas there, whether a hundred 
pound in money, or a hundred weight of stones: if he 
should inquire of the man what he meant, and he should 
reply, You have no business to search my heart, or to turn 
my heart inside out ; you are obliged in charity to under- 
stand my words in the most favourable sense ; would Mr. 
W. in this case stick to his own received rule? would he 
regard such a profession, or run the venture of one six- 
pence upon it? Would he not rather look on such a man 
as affronting him, and treating him as though he would 
make a fool of him? And would not he know, that every 
body else would think him a fool, if he should suffer him- 
self to be gulled by such professions, in things which con- 
cern his own private interest? And yet it seems, this is 
the way in which he thinks he ought to conduct himself 
as a minister of Christ, and one intrusted by him in affairs 
wherein his honour and the interests of his kingdom are 
concerned. 

And now I desire it may be judged by such as are pos- 
sessed of human understanding, and are not disabled by 
fis from exercising it, whether this notion of Mr. 

.’s, of making a solemn professicn of gospel-holiness in 
words of indiscriminate meaning, be not too absurd to be 
received by the reason God has given mankind.—This 
our notion of his is apparently the life and soul of 

is scheme; the main pillar of his temple, on which the 
whole weight of the building rests ; which if it be broken, 
the whole falls to the ground, and buries the builder, or at 
least his work, in its ruins. For if this notion of his be 
disproved, then inasmuch as it is agreed, that true godli- 
ness must be professed, it will follow, that it must be pro- 
fessed in ments properly signifying the thing by a deter- 
minate meaning, which therefore no ungodly men can use, 
and speak true; and that therefore men must have true 
godliness in order to a right in the sight of God to make 
such profession, and to receive the privileges depending 
thereon : which implies and infers all those principles of 
mine which Mr. W. opposes in his book, and confutes all 
that he says in opposition to them. 


them and speak true? 


SECT: V. 


Showing that Mr. Williams, in supposing that unsanctified 
men may profess such things, as he ions must be pro- 

« fessed, und yet speak true, is inconsistent with Mr. Stod- 
dard, and with linselt 


Mr. W. denies, that in order to men being admitted to 
sacraments, they need make any peculiar profession, dis- 
tinguished from what an unregenerate man may make, 
(p. 44. c. p. 50. e. 6. c. d.e. 9. c. 10. c. €. 45. €. 46. a. and 
53. e.) or that they need to profess any thing but what an 
unregenerate man may say, and speak true. (p. 47. c.) 
And that they need make no profession but what is com- 
patible with an unregenerate state. (p. 8. d. e.) And yet 
the reader has seen what things he says all must profess in 
order to come to sacraments. One thing he says they 
must profess, is a real conviction of the heart, of the divine 
truth of God’s word ; that they do sincerely and with all 
their hearts believe the gospel. And these things, he says, 
are agreeable to the opinion of Mr. Stoddard, and the 
doctrine he taught. (p. 32. b. c. and p. 36. a.) Let us 
compare these things with the doctrine Mr. S. taught. Mr. 
S. taught, that natural men do not believe the gospel, 
(Benef. of the Gosp. p. 89. we that they do not properly 
believe the word of God. (Guide to Christ, p. 26. d.) 
That they do not believe the testimony of God, do not lay 
weight on the word of God; that they do not believe the 
report of the gospel. (Safety of Ap. Edit. 2. p. 229. ¢. e.) 
that they do not receive God’s testimony, nor lay weight 
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on it. (Ibid. p. 99.) That there is no man, how great soever 
his profession, how large soever his knowledge, that con- 
tinues in a natural condition, who thoroughly believes 
that truth; 7. e. that men may be saved by Christ’s right- 
eousness. (Ibid. p. 4. d. and p. 5. d. e.) That common 
illumination does not corivince men of the truth of the 
gospel. (Benef. of the Gosp. p. 148, 149.) How then 
could it be the doctrine Mr. S. taught, that natural men 
may really and with all their hearts believe and be con- 
vinced of the truth of the gospel ? 4 ‘ 

And Mr. W. himself, in his sermons on Christ a King 
and Witness, (p. 114, 115.) says, “man since the fall 1s 
naturally ignorant of divine truth, and an enemy to it, 
and full of prejudices against the truth:” and further, 
(ibid. p. 114.) “The renewing of the Holy Ghost makes 
an universal change of the heart and life——He knows 
the doctrine contained in the Bible in a new manner.— 
Before, he had a view of the truth as a doubtful uncertain 
thing ; he received it as a thing which was probably true ; 
—and perhaps for the most part it appeared something 
likely to answer the end proposed.—But now the gospel 
appears to him divinely true and real,” &c. But how do 
these things consist with men being, before conversion, 
sincerely and with all their hearts convinced of the divine 
truth of the gospel? Can that be, and yet inen view it as 
a doubtful uncertain thing, as not. yet appearing to them 
divinely true and real? 

Again, Mr. W. supposes, that some unsanctified men 
may speak true, and pas a hearty consent to the 
terms of the covenant of grace, a compliance with the call 
of the gospel, submission to the proposals of it, satisfaction 
with that device for our salvation that is revealed in the 
gospel, and with the offer which God makes of himself 
to be our God in Christ Jesus, a fervent desire of Christ 
and the benefits of the covenant of grace, and an earnest 
purpose and resolution to seek salvation on the terms of 
it, (p- 11. c.) and a falling in with the terms of salvation 
proposed in the gospel, with a renouncing of all other ways, 
(which he speaks of as agreeable to Mr. Stoddard’s 
A Wor: p- 32. b.c.) Quite contrary to the current doctrine 
of Calvinistic divines; contrary to the opinion of Mr. 
Guthrie, whom he cites as a witness in his favour, (pref. 
p- 4.) who insists on satisfaction with that device for our 
salvation which is revealed in the gospel, and with the 
offer which God makes of himself to be our God in 
Christ, as the peculiar nature of saving faith. And con- 
trary to the principles of Mr. Perkins (another author he 
quotes as his voucher) delivered in these very words, which 
Mr. W. cites in the present point, (p.11.) “That a desire 
of the favour and mercy of God in Christ, and the means 
to attain that favour, is a special grace of God, and hath 
the promise of blessedness :—That wicked men cannot 
sincerely desire these means of eternal life, faith, repent- 
ance, mortification, reconciliation,’ &c. And it is exceed- 
ingly contrary to the constant doctrine of Mr. Stoddard, 
(though he says it was his opinion,) who ever insisted, that 
all unconverted sinners under the gospel are so far from 
heartily consenting to the covenant of grace—and comply- 
ing with the call of the gospel, and falling ia with the 
terms of salvation proposed in it, renouncing all other 
ways, as Mr. W. supposes—that they are wilful rejecters 
of Christ, despisers oF the gospel, and obstinate refusers 
of offered mercy. So he says, “The man that has but 
common grace—sets himself against the way of salvation 
which God_ prescribes.” (Nat. of Sav.’ Conv.) “In 
awakened sinners, it is not merely from weakness, but 
from pride and sturdiness of spirit, that they do not come 
to Christ.” (Safety of Ap. p. 229. c. d.) And in other places 
he says, that it is from the hardness and stubbornness of 
natural men’s hearts, that they do not comply with the 
gospel; That there is a mighty opposition in their hearts 
to believe in Christ, because it is cross to their haughty 
spirits; That they are enemies to this way of salvation ; 
Phat they are dreadfully averse to come to Christ. (See 
Book of three Sermons, p. 84. Guide to Christ, Pu Soke: 
Sufety of Ap. p. 106. and 194. e.) 

And this scheme of our author is in a glaring manner 
contrary to the doctrine of Mr. Williams himself, in his 
sermon on Isa. xlv. 11. (p.25, 26, 27.) Speaking to those 
whose natures remain unrenewed and unsanctified (see his 
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words p. 25. 2 he says, p. 27. 6. c. “ You are opposing 
all the means of your own deliverance and salvation. The 
offers of grace, the allurements and invitations of the great 
Saviour of the world, have all been ineffectual to persuade 
you to accept of deliverance from a slavery you are will- 
ingly held in. Nay, you strive against the liberty of the 
sons of God, and labour to find out all manner of diffi- 
culties and hinderances in the way of it. If you pray for 
it, you do not desire it should yet come, but would stay a 
while longer.” And are these the persons who can truly 
profess, that they comply with the call of the gospel, and 
submit to the proposals of it, and are satisfied with the 
device for our salvation, and with the offers of the gospel, 
and consent to the terms of the covenant of grace with all 
their hearts, renouncing all other ways? It is not much 
more easy to make these things consist with what he says 
in his answer to Mr. Croswell, (p. 26. b. c.) He there 
says, “There is not a son nor daughter of Adam excluded 
from salvation, who will accept Christ upon God’s offer, 
and take him in his person and offices, and whole work of 
redemption, to be their Saviour, and they find themselves 
willing to accept of Christ as so offered to them, and 
PLEASED WITH THAT DEVICE for their salvation, and 
heartily choosing him to be to them, and in them, wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.” (See also 
to the same purpose, Ibid. p. 32. e. and p. 33. a. b. and 

- 94... 

Mr. . though he holds, that it is lawful for some un- 
sanctified men to come to sacraments, yet supposes it not 
to be lawful for those that are /ukewarm in religion to come. 
(p. 35. d. e.) So that according to his scheme some un- 
sanctified professors are above lukewarmness: that is to 
say, their hearts within them are truly hot or fervent with 
christian zeal, and they such as Christ will never spue out 
of his mouth ; in a great inconsistence with the Scripture. 
He suggests, that it is an injury done to the cause of truth, 
in me, to represent Mr. Stoddard as being of another 
opinion. (p. 35. c. d. e.) But let us see whether such a 
representation be an injury to truth or no. Mr. S. taught, 
that natural men have no sincerity in them. (Guide to 
Christ, p. 60, 61.) That their hearts are dead as a stone, 
that there is no disposition or inclination to any thing that 
is good, but a total emptiness of all goodness. ( Ibid. p. 
63. 6.) That some of them have considerable shows of 
goodness, there is an appearance of good desires, &e. but 
there is nothing of goodness in all this; that all they do 
is in hypocrisy. -(Benef. of the Gos. p. 73. d.c.) That 
they are acted by a lust of self-love in all their religion ; 
—If they are swept and garnished, they are empty: there 
may be some similitude of faith and love, but no reality, 
not a spark of goodness in their hearts ; though corruption 
may be restrained, yet it reigns. He speaks abundantly 
to the saine purpose in his sermon, entitled, Natural men 
are under the government of self-love. : 

And Mr. W. bimself, in his sermon on Psal. xci. 1. 
describing carnal men, by which he means the same with 
unconverted men, (as is evident through the book, particu- 
larly p. 36. c.) says, p- 27, 28. that to such “ Religion 
looks like a dull unpleasant kind of exercises, and so dif- 
ferent from the sensual joys and pleasures which they 
choose, that they hute to set about it, as long as they dare 
let it alone ; and would do as little as ever they can at it: 
—That when they durst not let it alone any longer, they 
set about it, but would fain despatch it as soun and as 
easily as they can; because it seems to them a miserable 
uncomfortable sort of life. Ask your own conscience, 
(says he,) see if this be not the truth of the case.” —Now 
let the reader judge, whether this be a description of per- 
sons whom it would be injurious to represent as having 
nothing above lukewarmness. 

Another thing, which Mr. W. pupnee must be professed 
in order to come to sacraments, and therefore according to 
him is what an unsanctified man can profess, and speak 
true, is, “That they with all their hearts cast themselves 
upon the mercy of God, to help them to keep covenant. 
(p. 31. e. and p. 32. a.) And yet elsewhere he mentions a 
Teed on Christ for things of this nature, as a discri- 
minating mark of a true Christian. (Ser. on Christ a 
King and Witness, p.1 9.c.) Under a use of examination, he 


there says, “Do you depend on Christ to protect you | 
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from all your spiritual enemies, to restore you to holiness, 
to subdue all your heart to the will of God, to make you 
partakers of his image and moral perfections, and in that 
way to preserve and jead you to your true perfection and 
eternal happiness.” 

Mr. W. supposes (p. 36. a. 6. c.) that the profession 
men must make in order to come to sacraments, implies 
real friendship to God, loving God more than his enemies, 
loving him aor the world; and therefore according to 
Mr. W. unsanctified men may make this profession also, 
and speak true: contrary to the whole current of Scrip- 
tnre, which represents unsanctified men as the enemies of 
God, those that have not the love of God in them, under 
the power of a carnal mind, &c.—And contrary to the 
unanimous voice of all sound divines, yea, of the whole 
christian world. Mr. W. in the forementioned place blames 
me, that I had intimated (as he supposes) that the profes- 
sion which Mr. Stoddard taught to be necessary, did not 
imply real friendsh.,», and loving God above his enemies, 
and above the world. Let us then compare this with Mr. 
S—d’s doctrine, as extant in his writings. He speaks of 
it as a property of saving grace, wherein it specifically 
differs from common grace, that a true love to God prizes 
God above all the world. (Nat. of Sav. Conv. p. 7. b. c.) 
That every natural mau prefers vain and base things before 
God. (Ibid. p. 96. 6.) That they are all enemies to God, 
and the very being of God. (Ibid. p. 5. c. d. and p. 97.) 
That their hearts are full of enmity to God. (Ibid. p. 55. 
e.) That they have an aversion to those gracious actions of 
loving God, and trusting in Christ, and are under the 
dominion of a contrary inclination. (Ibid. p. 67.) That 
those of them whose consciences are enlightened, and are 
reforming their lives, have no loye; and that it is a burden 
to them that they suspect there is such a God, that they 
wish there was not such an one. And that they are haters 
of God, and are so addicted to their own interest, that 
they have a bitter spirit towards God, have an ill affection 
to him, and are adversaries to his felicity. (Ibid. p. 97. 
Three Serm. p. 38, 39.) That they are governed by a 
spirit of self-love, and are wholly destitute of love to God ; 
that some of them confess that they have but little love to 
God; but indeed they have not one spark of love to God 
in their hearts. ( Three Serm. p. 48.) That they set their 
interest at the right hand of God’s glory,—as if God’s 
honour were not to be regarded, compared with their in- 
terest, &c. &c. (Ibid. p. 63, 64.) 

So Mr. W. himself ( Christ a King and Witness, p. 145. 
e.) plainly supposes, that before conversion men love the 
world more than God. For, speaking of the nature of the 
change wrought in conversion, he says, things are quite 
turned about, God and Christ are got into the place the 
world had before. Again (Ibid. p. 18. 6.) he says, “ You 
must know that there is no man who is not either a true 
subject to Christ, or his enemy. That man who does not 
submit to Christ as his King and Lord, by bearing true 
faith and allegiance to him, is the enemy of Christ and his 
kingdom. Such are all they who will not depend on him, 
believe in him, give up themselves and all to him.” And 
again, (p. 106. e. 107. a.) “ Man since the fall has a na- 
tural unlikeness to God, and hates the holiness and purity 
of the divine nature.” And in his sermon on Isa. xlv. 11. 
he says to his hearers, If your nature remain unrenewed 
and unsanctified,—you are the enemies of God and Christ 
by wicked works, and an impure heart.—But yet now it 
seems, some of these may profess real friendship to Christ, 
and loving him above the world, and speak true. 

And these things are no less inconsistent with what Mr. 
W. says in the very book under consideration. He here 
says, (p. 36.) “ Why should any divine now tell us, that 
these same professions do not imply that there are any 
pretences of any real friendship, that they import no pre- 
tence of loving God more, yea, not so much, as his ene- 
mies, no pretence to love God above the world (te When 
he himself is the divine that tells us so, or plainly sup- 
poses so in this very book of his. For, in p. 8, 9. having 
mentioned the profession communicants may be required 
to make, he then says, that such a profession contains all 
that is essential to true religion in it; and if this is the 
fruit of the love of God, it is true godliness: plainly sup- 
posing, that persons may have these things without the 
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love of God; as the reader will see more evidently if he 
views the place. So that the profession must imply real 
friendship, and love to God, even above the world; and 
yet must contain only such things as may be with or 
without the love of God indiscriminately. 

Mr. W. allows, that in order to come to sacraments 
men ought to profess a subjection to Christ with all their 
hearts, (p. 10. d.) and to be devoted to the service of God, 
(p. 49. d.) and to give up themselves to Christ, to be 
taught, ruled, and led by him in a gospel-way to salvation, 
(p. 31. e. and p. 32. a.) And though he and Mr. Stoddard 
taught, that it is lawful for some unsanctified men to come 
to sacraments, yet Mr. W. supposes it to be unlawful for 
any to come to sacraments serving two masters ; and says 
Mr. S. taught that they ought to covenant with God with 
their whole hearts, and give up all their hearts and lives to 
Christ. We are therefore to understand Mr. W. that some 
unsanctified men can profess ail these things, and speak 
true. Strange doctrine for a christian divine! Let us see 
whether Mr. S. taught such doctrine. He taught that faith 
in Christ is the first act of obedience that any sinner does 
perform; that it is by faith that a man first gives himself 
to be God’s servant. (Safety of App. p. 228. e. p. 229. a.) 
That all those who are not converted, are under the do- 
minion of sin, enemies to God. (Ibid. p. 5. c. d.) That 
there is no obedience to God in what they do, who have 
only common grace; that they do not attend the will of 
God. (Ibid. p. 7. d.) That all ungodly men are servants 
of Satan, and live in a way of rebellion against God. ( bid. 
p- 94. 6.) That they are enemies to the authority of God ; 
to the wisdom, power, and justice of God, yea to the very 
being of God; they have a preparedness of heart to all 
wickedness that is committed in the world, if God did not 
restrain them; that if they were in the circumstances that 
the fallen angels are in they would be as the very devils. 
(Ibid. p. 95.) That their hearts are like the hearts of 
devils, as full of sin as a toad is full of poison, having no 
inclination to any thing that is good. (Guide to Christ, p. 
68. see also Benef. of the Gos. p.130. a. 6.) That they 
utterly neglect the end they were made for, and make it 
their business to serve themselves; they care not whether 
God’s glory sinks or swims. ( Three Sermons, p. 62.) That 
they hate God, because God crosses them in his laws. 
(Ibid. p. 38.c.) These are the men, which Mr. W. supposes 
must, and may (some of them) truly profess a subjection 
to Christ with all their hearts, and to be devoted to Christ ; 
and the men that Mr. S. taught, might covenant with God 
with their whole hearts, and give up all their hearts and 
lives to Christ. Mr. Stoddard taught, that men that have 
but common grace, go quite in another path than that 
which God directs to—That they set themselves against 
the way of salvation God prescribes. (Safety, p. 10.) 
That man in his natural state is an enemy to the way of 
salvation; that he is an enemy to the law of God, and the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. (Ibid. p. 106. b. c.) But yet 
these, if we believe Mr. W. may truly profess a subjection 
to Christ with all their hearts, and give up themselves to 
him, to be taught, ruled, and led by him ina gospel-way 
of salvation. Yet if we believe him, we must have the 
trouble of disbelieving him again; for in these things he 
3s as inconsistent with himself, as he is with Mr.S. For 
in his sermon on Isa. xlv. 11. (p. 26, 27.) he says to those 
whose natures are unrenewed and unsinctified, “If you 
are without Christ, you are in a state of slavery to sin, led 
about of divers lusts, and under the reigning power and 
dominion of your corruptions, which debase your souls, 
and bring them down from the dignity of their nature, to 
the vilest, most shameful, and accursed bondage. And by 
means of sin, ye are in bondage to the devil, the most 
hateful and accursed enemy of God and your own souls ;* 
—and are opposing all the means of your own deliver- 
ance.. The offers of grace, the calls and invitations of the 
gospel, have all been ineffectual to persuade you to accept 
of deliverance from a slavery you are willingly held in. 
Nay, you strive against the liberty of the sons of God.” 
And yet some of these are (if we believe what Mr. W. 
now says) subject to Christ with all their hearts, give up 
all their hearts and lives to Christ, and give up themselves 


* And yet now it seems, some such do serve but one master, and give 
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to be taught, ruled, and led by him in a gospel-way to 
salvation—Mr. W. in his sermons on Christ a King and 
Witness, (p. 81.) under a use of examination, giving marks 
of trial, says, “ Have you unreservedly given up your 
souls and bodies to him! [vizg. Christ.] You must be all 
Christ’s, and have No ormEeR Master. You must be 
given to him without reserve, both in body and spirit, 
which are his.” But now it seems, these are no discrimi- 
nating evidences of true piety: he says, (Ibid. p. 118) 
« A man naturally hates God should reign.” And (p. 119. 
c.) speaking of the natural man, he says, “ He hates to be 
controlled, and in all things subjected to God ;—he really 
owns no God but himself.” But if so, then certainly he 
is not subject to God with all his heart. 

Our author in the book more especially attended to, 
says, (p. 31. d. e.) He knows of nobody who has any 
controversy with me in what he calls my loose way of 
arguing, in my saying, “ The nature of things seems to 
afford no good reason why the people of Christ should not 
openly profess a proper respect to him in their hearts, as 
well as a true notion of him in their heads.” And then, m 
that and the following page, proceeds to show what respect 
Mr. S. and those that think with him, suppose men must 
profess in order to come to the Lord’s supper ; and (in p. 
33. a.) speaks of such a profession as is equally honour- 
able to Christ with a profession of saving grace. And, 
as according to Mr. W. no profession discriminating what 
is professed from common grace, can be required, so com- 
mon grace must be supposed to be a proper re:pect to 
Christ in the heart. Now let us see what Mr. S. says. 
“ There is (says he) an opposition between saving and 
common grace ;—they have a contrariety one to another, 
and are at war one with the other, and would destroy one 
the other—Common graces are Lusts, and do oppose 
saving grace.” (Nat. of Sav. Conv. p. 9. d. e.) “ Men 
that are in a natural condition, such of them as are ad- 
dicted to morality and religion, are serving their Lusts 
therein. The most orderly natural men do live an ungodly 
life ;—yea, their very religion is iniquity.” (Ibid. p. 96, 
97.)—** Their best works are not oy sinful, but properly 
sins ; they are acted by a SPIRIT OF Lust in all that they 
do.” (Saf. of App. p. 168. d.)\—* Moral virtues do not 
render men acceptable to God ; for though they look like 
virtues, yet they are Lusts.” (Ibid. p. 81.)—Now the 
question plainly is, Whether dust can be a proper respect to 
Christ in the heart? And, Whether a profession which 
implies no more in it, be equally honourable to Christ, as 
a credible profession of a gracious respect to him ? 


SECT. VI. 
Concerning visibility without apparent probability. 


Mr. Sropparp (Appeal, p. 16.) says thus: “Such 
persons as the apostles did admit into gospel churches, are 


fit to be admitted into them ; but they admitted many that 


had not a thorough work of regeneration. Indeed by the 
rule that God has given for admissions, if carefully attend- 
ed, more unconverted persons will be admitted, than con- 
verted.” 
This passage T took notice of in my book, where I say 
“ T would Se) inquire, How those visible qualifications 
can be the ground of a rational judgment, that a person is 
circumcised in heart, which nevertheless at the same time, 
we are sensible, are so far from being probable signs of it, 
that they are more frequently without it than with it,” &c. 
This seems to be a terrible thing in Mr. W.’s way, which 
he strikes at from time to time; and is an impediment he 
boggles at exceedingly. One while he pretends, he can 
give a sufficient answer. (p. 7, 8.) At another time he 
retends, that I remove the difficulty myself. (p. 725) 
Then again, in the same page, he pretends to solve the 
difficulty ; and then in the next page pretends, that if the 
case be as I say, That we cannot form a rational judgment 
that a thing is, which, at the same time, and under that 
degree of light we then stand in, it more probably is a mis- 
taken one than not, yet it can argue not! ing to the case ; 


up themselves to Christ to be led by him. 


Secr. VI. 


seeing the judgment we do form, is directed by a rule 
which is appointed for us. But still as if not satisfied 
with these answers and remarks, he seems afterwards to 
suggest, that Mr. S. did not express this as jus own senti- 
ment, but as Mr. Cotton’s, as 2 gentleman of the same 
principles with Mr. Mather, using it as argumentwm ad 
hominem. See p. 33. 

In p. 34. a. he expressly says, “ Mr. 8S. does not say, 
That when the rule which God has given for admissions 
is carefully attended, it leaves reason to believe, that the 

reater part of those who are admitted, are enemies to God,” 
<c.—True, he does not say this in terms; but he says, 
“more unconverted persons will be admitted, than con- 
verted :”"—which is equivalent. And ( p- 133. a.) Mr. W. 
presumes confidently to affirm, that Mr. S. says this [the 
thing forementioned] not with peculiar relation to his own 
scheme, but only as an application of a saying of Mr. 
Cotton’s, who was of a different opinion, and said upon a 
different scheme ; to show, that upon their own principles, 
the matter will not be mended. But this is contrary to 
the most plain fact.. For Mr. S. having said, The aposiles 
admtt:d many unconverted, he immediately adds the 
passage in dispute, indeed by the rule, &c. plainly express- 
ing his own sentiment; though he backs it with a saying 
of Mr. Cotton’s. So, Mr. Cotton’s words come in as a 
confirmation of Mr. S—d’s; and not Mr. S—d’s as an 
application of Mr. Cotton’s. However, Mr. W. delivers 
the same sentiment us his own, once and again, in his book : 
he delivers it as his own sentiment, (p. 34.) that probably 
many more hypocrites, than real saints, do make such a 
profession, as that which must be accepted. He delivers 
it as his own sentiment, (p. 61. e.) That the apostles judged 
it likely, that of the Christians taken into the church under 
their direction, as many were hypocrites in proportion to 
their number, as to those that were taken into the Jewish 
church. And as io the latter, he delivers it as his senti- 
ment, (p. 24. a.) that the body of the people were not 
regenerate. So that, according to his own sentiments, 
when the apostolical rule of taking in is observed, the 
body of those who are admitted will be hypocrites. 

Now therefore, I desire that this matter may be examin- 
ed to the very bottom.—And here let it be considered, 
whether the truth of the following things be not incon- 
testable. 

1. If indeed by the rule God has given for admissions, 
when it is carefully attended, more unconverted persons will 
be admitted, than converted ; then it will follow, That just 
such a visibility or visible appearance of saintship as the 
rule requires, is more frequently without real saintship, 
than with it. 

2. If Mr. S.and Mr. W.had just reason from the Holy 
Scripture, and Divine Providence, to think thus, and to 
publish such a sentiment, and the christian church has 
good reason to believe them ; then God has given the 
christian church in its present state (dark and imperfect as 
it is) good reason to think so too. 

3. If Christ by the rule he has given for admissions, 
requires his churches to receive such a visibility or appear- 
ance, which he has given the same churches at the same 
time reason to judge to be an appearance that, for the most 
part is without godliness, or more frequently connected 
with ungodliness; then he requires them to receive such 
an appearance, as he at the same time has given them 
reason to think does not imply a probability of godliness, 
but is attended rather with a probability of ungodliness. 
For that is the notion of probability ; an appearance, which 
so fur as we have means to judge, rs for the most part con- 
nected with the thing.* Therefore the sign or appearance, 
let it be what it will, implies a probability of that which 
we have reason to think it is for the most part connected 
or attended with. Where there is only probability with- 
out certainty, there is a peradventure in the case on both 
sides; or in vulgar language, the supposition on both 
sides stands a chance to be true. But that side which 
most commonly proves true in such a case, stands the 


% Mr. Locke thus defines probadility. (Him. Und. 7th Edit. 8vo. Vol. IT. 
p. 273.) “* Probability is nothing but the appearance of such an agreement 
or disagreement, by the intervention of proofs, whose connexion is not 
constant and immutable, or at least is not perceived to be so; but is, or 
appears FOR THE most PART to be so; and is enough to induce the mind to 
judge the proposition to be true, or false, rather than the contrary. 
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best chance; and therefore properly on that side lies the 
probability. 

4. That cannot be a credible visibility or appearance, 
which is not a probable appearance. To say, a thing is 
credib/e and not probable, is a contradiction. And it is 
impossible rationally to judge a thing true, and at the same 
time rationally to judge a thing most probably not true. 
Therefore it is absurd (not to say worse) to talk of any 
divine institution, leading us thus to judge. It would be 
to suppose, that God by his institution has made that 
Judgment rational, which he at the same time makes im- 
probable, and therefore irrational. 

This notion of admitting members into the church of 
Christ without and against probability of true piety, is not 
only very inconsistent with itself, but very inconsistent 
with what the common light of mankind teaches in their 
dealings one with another. Common sense teaches all man- 
kind, in admission of members into societies, at least societies 
formed for very great and important purposes, to admit 
none but those concerning whom there is an apparent pro- 
bability, that they are the hearty friends of the society, and 
of the main designs and interests of it; and especially not 
to admit such concerning whom there is a greater proba- 
bility of their being habitual fixed enemies. But thus it 
is, according to Mr. S.’s and Mr. W.’s doctrine, as well as 
the doctrine of the Scripture, with all wnsanctified men, in 
regard to the church of Christ. They are enemies to the 
head of the society, enemies to his honour and authority, 
and the work of salvation in the way of the gospel; the 
upholding and promoting of which is the main design of 
the society. The church is represented in Scripture as the 
household of God, in a peculiar manner intrusted with the 
care of his name and honour in the world, the interests 
of his kingdom, the care of his jewels, and most precious 
things. And would not common sense teach an earthly 
prince not to admit into his househo/d, such as he had no 
reason to look upon so much as probable friends and loyal 
subjects in their hearts; but rather friends and slaves in 
their hearts to his enemies and competitors for his crown 
and dignity? The visible church of Christ is often repre- 
sented as his city and his army. Now would not common 
sense teach the inhabitants of a besieged city to open the 
gates to none, but those concerning whom there is at least 
an a aes probability of their not being enemies? And 
would any imagine, that in a militant state of things it is 
a likely way to promote the interest of the war, to fill up 
the army with such as are more likely to be on the ene- 
mies’ side in their hearts, than on the side of their lawful 
and rightful prince, and his faithful soldiers and subjects. 


SECT. VII. 
Concerning the Lord's supper being a converting ordinance. 


Tuoucu Mr. W. holds, that none are to be admitted to 
the Lord’s supper, but such as make a credible profession 
of real godliness, and are to be admitted under that notion, 
and with respect to such a character appearing on them ; 
yet be holds at the same time, that the Lord’s supper is a 
converting ordinance, an ordinance designed for the bring- 
ing of some men that have no such a character, to be of 
such a charaeter, (p. 14. c. d. p. 15. p. 35. a. b. p. 83. b. 
p. 100. e. 101. a. 126, 127.) It is evident, that the mean- 
ing of those divines who speak of the Lord’s supper as a 
converting ordinance, is not merely that God in his sove- 
reign providence will use it as an occasion of the conver- 
sion of some; but that it is a converting means by his in- 
stitution given to men, appointing them to use it for this 
purpose. Thus Mr. Stoddard expressly declares, That the 
Lord’s supper is tNsTITUTED to be a means of regeneration, 
(Doct. of Inst. Churches, p. 22. 4.) INSTITUTED for the con- 
version of sinners, as well as the confirmation of saints ; 
(Appeal, p. 70. c. p. 71. a.) that the direct end of it is con- 
version, when the subject that it is administered unto 


And Mr. W. himself (p. 139.) says, “‘ It is moral evidence of gospel 
sincerity, which God's word makes the church's ri/e,”’ &c. Now does 
such an appearance, as we have reason at the same time to think is more 


frequently without gospel-holiness than with it. amount to moral evidence 


of gospel-sincerity 
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stands in need of conversion. (Ibid. p. 73, 74.) And thus 
Mr. W. after Mr. S. speaks of the Lord’s supper as by 
Christ’s APPOINTMENT @ proper means of conversion of 
some that are unconverted ; (p. 100. €. 101. a.) so he speaks 
of it as instituted for the conversion of sinners. (p. 126, 
and 127.) : F ; 

Now if so, what need of men being, to rational charity, 
converted already, in order to their coming to the Lord’s 
supper? Is it reasonable to suppose God would institute 
this ordinance directly for that end, that sinners might be 
converted by it; and then charge his ministers and churches 
not to admit any that they had not reasonable ground to 
think were converted already?—Mr. W. (in p. 83. b.) 
supposes two ends of Christ’s alae the communion 
of the christian church; that such as have grace already 
should be under proper advantages to gain more, and that 
those who have none, should be under proper advantages 
toattain grace. But this ill consists with other parts of his 
scheme.—If a king should erect an hospital for the help of 
the poor, and therein has two ends ; one, the nourishing of 
such as are in health, and the other, the healing of the sick ; 
and furnishes the hospital accordingly, with proper food for 
the healthy, and proper remedies for the sick: but at the 
same time charges the officers, to whom he commits the 
care of the hospital, by no means to admit any, unless it be 
under a notion of their being in health, and from respect to 
such a qualification in them, and unless they have reason- 
able ground and moral evidence to induce them to believe 
that they are well: and if this pretence should be made to 
justify such a conduct, that the hospital was indeed design- 
ed for the healing of the sick, yet it was designed to confer 
this benefit only on such diseased people as were hypo- 
crites, and made a profession and pretence of being in 
health ; will any man presume to say, that such a conduct 
is agreeable to the dictates of the understanding of rational 
beings? And to suppose, that such should be the conduct 
of the infinitely wise God, is as unscriptural, as it is un- 
reasonable. We often read in God’s word, of men’s being 
convinced of their wickedness, and confessing their sins, 
as a way to be healed and cleansed from sin: but where do 
we read of men’s pretending to more goodness than they 
have, and making a hypocritical profession and show of 
goodness, in order to their becoming good men!* Where 
have wea divine institution, that any who are wolves should 
put on shcep’s clothing, and so come to his people, that they 
may believe them to be sheep, and under this notion re- 
ceive them into the flock, to the end that they may truly 
become of his sheep ? 

But to examine. this matter, of the Lord’s supper being 
a converting ordinance to ungodly men professing godli- 
ness, a little more exactly. If Christ has appointed the 
Lord’s supper to be a converting ordinance to some such 
as these, then he has appointed it either only for such of 
them as are mistaken, and think themselves godly when 
they are not; or he has appointed it not only for such, 
but also for such as are sensible they are ungodly. 

If it be appointed as a converting ordinance only for such 
as are mistaken, and think themselves converted; then 
here is an institution of Christ, which never can, in any one 
instance, be made use of to the end for which he has ap- 
pointed men to use it. It cannot be used for this end by 
those who admit members, and administer the ordinance ; 
for they, as Mr. W. says, must admit none but such as 
they are bound by the rule of Christ to look upon as godly 
men already, and to administer the sacrament to them un- 
der that notion, and with respect to such a character. 
Neither can it be used to sucha purpose by any of the coni- 
municants : for by the supposition, they must be all such 
as think they are converted already, and also come under 
that notion. So that by this scheme of things, here is an 
Institution appointed to be upheld and used in the church, 
which the institution itself makes void and impossible. 
For, as was observed before, the notion of a converting 
ordinance has not reference to any secret decree of God, 


* Mr. Williams (p. 42.) owns that persons must make a profession where- 
in they make a show of being wise virgins, in order to come into the 
visible church. And (p. 35. e.) he owns, that all visible saints who are not 
truly plous, are hypocrites. Again, it may be observed, he abundantly in- 
sists, that men who have no more than common grace and moral sincerity, 
may lawfully come to sacraments ; and yet by what he says, (p. 35. e.) they 
must profess more. So that men who have no more must profess more ; 
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how fe in his sovereign pleasure will sometumes use it ; but 
to his institution given to men, appointing the end for which 
they should use ut. Therefore, on the present supposition, 
the institution appoints the Lord’s supper to be used in 
some cases for the conversion of sinners, but at the same 
time forbids its being either given or received under any 
other notion than that of the communicant’s being convert- 
ed already: which is in effect to forbid its being either 
given or received for the conversion of the communicant, in 
any one instance. So that the institution effectually de- 
stroys and disannuls itself—But God forbid, that we 
should ascribe any such inconsistent institutions to the 
Divine Head of the church ! 

Or if the other part of the disjunction be taken, and it be 
said, the Lord’s supper is appointed for the conversion of 
some that are sensible they are ungodly or unconverted, the 
consequence is no less absurd, on Mr. W.’s principles. 
For then the scheme is this. The institution requires some 
men to make a pretence of real piety, and to make a pub- 
lic solemn profession of gospel-holiness, which at the same 
time they are sensible they have not; and this, to the end 
that others may look upon them to be v¢al saints, and re- 
ceive them to the Lord’s supper under thut notion: not 
putting on a disguise, and making a show of what they 
have not, through mistake, but doing it consciously and 
wilfully, to the honour and glory of God: and all this 
strictly required of them, as the zstituted means of their 
becoming real saints, and the children of God ! 

Mr. W. says, (p. 14. d.) “ Since it is God’s will, that his 
church should admit all such visible saints, [vzz. such as 
he had been speaking of,] it follows, that the Lord’s sup- 
per is a converting ordinance to such of them as are un- 
converted.” But Mr. W. is mistaken as to his conse- 
quence. The Lord’s supper is not instituted to be a 
converting ordinance to all unconverted men, whom it is 
God’s will the church should admit. For it may be the 
chureh’s duty, and so God’s will, to admit those that live 
secretly in the grossest wickedness, as adultery, unclean- 
ness, deism, &c. Such men as these may make a fair 
profession, and the church may be ignorant of their secret 
wickedness, and therefore may have no warrant to reject 
them: but yet it will not follow, that God by his institu- 
tion has given such a lawful right to the Lord’s supper, 
having appointed it to be a converting ordinance to them. 


SECT. VIII. 


The notion of moral sincerity’s being the qualification, 
which gives a lawful right to christian sacraments, 
examined. 


TuovucH our author disdains the imputation of any such 
notion, as that of men’s being called visible and professed 
saints from respect to a visibility and profession of moral 
sincerity: yet it is manifest, that in his scheme (whether 
consistently or no, others must judge) moral sincerity is the 
qualification which entitles, and gives a lawful right, to 
sacraments. For he holds, that it is lawful for unsancti- 
fied men, who have this qualification, to come to sacra- 
ments ; and that it is not lawful for them to come without 
it. Therefore I desire this notion may be thoroughly ex- 
amined. y : 

_And for the greater clearness, let it be observed what 
sincerity in general is. Now sincerity, in the general no- 
tion of it, isan honest conformity of some profession or out- 
ward show of some inward property or act of mind, to the 
truth and reality of it. If there be a show or pretence of 
what zs not, and has no real evistence, then the pretence is 
altogether vain; it is only a pretence, and nothing else: 
and therefore is a pretence or show without any sincerity, 
of any kind, either moral or gracious. ; 

I now proceed to offer the following arguments against 


and this. it seems, according to divine institution !—Again he says, (p. 35. 
a. b,c.) That one end God designed by sppeinting ays to be eee a into 
the church, is, that through divine grace they might effectually be Saecne 
to Christ, to give him the whole possession of their hearts ; and yet in the 
very next paragraph (p. 35, e. and 36, a.) he speaks of it as unlawful for men 
to come to sacraments till they give up all their hearts to Christ. 


Sect. VIII. 


the notion of moral sincerity being the qualification, which 
gives a lawful right to sacraments. 

I. There is no such thing as moral sincerity, in the 
covenant of grace, distinct from gracious sincerity. If any 
sincerity at all be requisite in order to a title to the seals of 
the covenant of grace, doubtless it is the sincerity which 
belongs to that covenant. But there is only one sort of 
sincerity which belongs to that covenant; and that is a 
gracious sincerity. Thereis but one sort of faith belonging 
to that covenant; and that is saving faith in Jesus Christ, 
called in Scripture unfeigned faith. As for the faith of 
devils, it is not the faith of the covenant of grace. 

Here the distinction of an internal and exlernal cove- 
nant, will nothelp at all; as long as the covenant, of which 
the sacraments are seals, is a covenant of salvation, or a 
covenant proposing terms of eternal salvation. The sacra- 
ments are seals of such acovenant. ‘They are seals of the 
New Testament in Christ's blood, (Matt. xxvi. 28. Luke 
xxil. 28.) a Testament which has better promises than the 
Old, (Heb. viii. 6.) and which the apostle tells us, ma/es 
us heirs of the eternal inheritance. (Heb. ix. 15.)—Mr. W. 
himself speaks of the covenant sealed in baptism, as the 
covenant proposing terms of salvation. (p. 23. b.¢.) So he 
speaks of the covenant entered into by a visible people, as 
the covenant in which God offers everlasting happiness. 
(p. 24, 25.) But there is no other religion, no other sin- 
ceritv, belonging to this covenant of salvation, but that 
which accompanies salvation, or is saving religion and sin- 
cerity. As it is written, (Psal. li. 6.) “* Behold, thou de- 
sirest truth in the inward parts.” 

There is what may be called a moral sincerity, in distinc- 
tion from saving, in many moral things; as in loving our 
friends and neighbours, in loving our country, in choosing 
the protestant religion before the popish, in a conscientious 
care to do many duties, in being willing to take a great deal 
of pains in religion, in being sorrv for the commission of 
such and such acts of wickedness, &c. But there are some 
duties, which, unless they are done with a gracious sin- 
cerity, they cannot be done at all. As Mr. Stoddard ob- 
serves, (Safety of Ap. p. 216.) “There are some duties 
which cannot be done but from a grac’ous respect to God.” 
Thus, there is but one sort of sincerity in loving God as 
God, and setting our hearts on him as our highest happi- 
ness, loving him above the world, and loving holiness 
above all the objects of ourlusts. He that does not these 
things with a gracious sincerity, never really doth them at 
all. He that truly does them, is certainly a godly man ; 
as we are abundantly assured by the word of God. So, 
there is but one sort of sincere and cordial consent to the 
covenant of grace, but one sort of giving all our hearts to 
Jesus Christ ; which things-Mr. W. allows to be neces- 
sary, to come to sacraments. That to which a man’s heart 
is full of reigning enmity, he cannot with any reality at all 
cordially consent to and comply with: but the hearts of 
unsanctified men are full of reigning enmity to the covenant 
of grace, according to the doctrine of Scripture, and ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Mr. 8S. and Mr. W. too, as we 
have seen before. 

However, if there were any such thing, as being heartily 
willing to accept of Christ, and a giving all our hearts to 
Christ, withont a saving sincerity, this would not be a 
complying with the terms of a covenant of salvation. For 
it is self-evident, that only something which is saving, is a 
compliance with the terms of salvation. Now Mr. W. 
himself often allows (as has been observed) that persons 
must comply with the terms of the covenant of grace, in 
order to come to sacraments.—Yet because he also in 
effect denies it, I shall say something further in confirma- 
tion of it. 

1. The sacraments are covenant privileges. Mr. W. 
himself calls them so. (p. 5. a. 6.) Covenant privileges 
are covenant benefits, or benefits to which persons have a 
right by the covenant. But persons can have no right to 
anv of the benefits of a covenant, without compliance with 
its terms. For that is the very notion of the terms of a 
covenant, viz. Terms of an interest in the benefits of that 
covenant. It isso in all covenants whatsoever ; if a man 
refuses to comply with its conditions, he can claim nothing 


by that covenant. 
“9, If we consider the sacraments as seals of the cove- 
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nant, the same thing is evident, viz. That a man can have 
no right to them without a compliance with the terms. 
The sacraments are not only seals of the offer on God’s 
part, or ordinances God has appointed as confirmations of 
the truth of his covenant, as Mr. W. seems to insist. (p. 
74, 75.) For considered merely as seals and confirmations 
of the truth of the gospel, they are (as miracles and other 
evidences of the christian religion) seals equally given to 
Christians, Jews, Deists, moral and vicious, and the whole 
world that knows of them. Whereas, it is manifest, in the 
nature of the thing, sacraments are seals of the covenant to 
be. applied to the communicant, and of which he is the im- 
mediate subject, in a peculiar manner, as a party in cove- 
nant. Otherwise, what need would there be of his being 
one of God’s covenant people, in any sense whatsoever ? 

But now it is not reasonable to suppose, that the seal of 
the covenant belongs to any man, as a party in the cove- 
nant, who will not accept of and comply with the cove- 
nant. He that rejects the covenant, and will not comply 
with it, has no interest in it. And he that has no interest 
in the covenant, has no right to the seals; for the covenant 
and seals go together. It is so in all covenants among 
mankind ; after a man has come into a bargain proposed 
and offered by another, yielding to the terms of it, he has 
aright to have the bargain sealed, and confirmed to him, as 
a party im the covenant ; but not before. 

And if what the communicant does be a seal on his part 
also, as the nature of the thing demonstrates, seeing he is 
active in the matter,and as Mr. W. seems willing to allow, 
(p- 75.) it will follow, with equal evidence, that a man 
cannot lawfully partake, unless he yields to and complies 
with the covenant. To what purpose is a man’s sealing an 
instrument or contract, but to confirm it as his own act and 
deed, and to declare his compliance with his part of the 
contract. As when a servant seals his indenture, it is a 
testimony and ratification of his compliance as to the pro- 
posed contract with his master. And if a covenant of 
friendship be proposed between two parties, and they both 
put their seal to it, hereby they both testify and declare 
their mutual friendship. 

It has been already observed, that wnsanctified men, 
while such, cannot with any sincerity at all testify a present 
cordial compliance with the covenant of grace: and as they 
cannot do this, so neither can they with any sincerity pro- 
mise a fulure compliance with that covenant. Mr. W. 
often allows, that in order to christian communion men 
must promise a compliance with the covenant, in its spirit- 
ual and saving duties; that thev will believe and repent 
in the sense of the covenant, willingly accept of Christ and 
his salvation, love him and live to him, and will do it im- 
mediately, henceforward, from this moment. (p. 25. c. e. 
p. 26. a. p. 28. a. c. and p. 76. a. b.) But how absurd is 
this! when at the same instant, while they are making and 
uttering these promises, they are entirely averse to any such 
thing; being then enemies to Christ, willingly rejecting 
him, opposing his salvation, striving against it, labouring 
to find out all manner of difficulties and hinderances in the 
way of it, not desiring it should come yet, &c. which our 
author, ina place forecited, says is the case with all un- 


| sanctified men. 


And when unsanctified men promise, that they will 
spend the rest of their lives in universal obedience to 
Christ, there is no sincerity in such promises ; because 
there is not such a heart in them. There is no man but a 
true disciple of Christ, that is willing thoroughly to deny 
himself for him, and follow hin in a way of obedience to 
all his commands, unto the end, through all difficulties 
which Christ has given his followers reason to expect, or 
commanded them to prepare for; as is evident by Christ’s 
frequent declarations. (Luke xiv. 25—33. Matt. x. 37, 
38, 39. chap. xili. 44, 45, 46. and many parallel places.) 
Tf an unsanctified man thinks he is willing, he does not 
know his own heart. If he professes to be willing, he does 
not know what he says. The difficulty and cost of it is 
not in his view: and therefore he has no proper willing- 
ness to comply with the cost and difficulty. That which 
he is willing for, with a moral sincerity, is something else, 
which is a great deal easier, and less cross to flesh and 
blood. Suppose a king should propose to a subject his build- 
ing him such a tower, promising him a certain reward. — If 
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the subject should undertake it, not counting the cost, 
thinking with himself that the king meant another sort of 
tower, much cheaper ; and should be willing only to build 
that cheap one, which he imagined in his own mind ; when 
he would by no means have consented to build so costly 
a tower as the king proposed, if he had understood him 
right; such a man could not be said properly to be willing 
to comply with his prince’s proposal, with any sincerity 
at all. For what he consents to with a moral sincerity, is 
not the thing which the king proposed. , 

The promises of unsanctified men are like the promises 
of the man we read of, (Luke ix. 57, 58.) who said, “ Lord, 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.” To whom 
Christ replied, “‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head.” When he made his promise, he probably 
quite mistook the thing, and did not imagine, that to fol- 
low Christ wherever he went, would be to follow him in 
such poverty and hardship. I suppose, the rich young 
man we read of (Mark x. 17, &c.) might have what is call- 
ed moral sincerity. But he had no sincerity in the cove- 
nant of grace. When he came to Christ to know what he 
should do to have eternal life, it is probable he ignorantly 
thought himself willing to yield himself to Christ’s direc- 
tion. Yet when it came to a trial,and Christ told him he 
me ee nd sell all that he had and give to the poor, it 
proved that he had no sincerity of willingness at all for any 
such thing.—So that it is evident, however unsanctified 
men may be morally sincere in some things, yet they have 
no sincerity of any sort in that covenant, of which the sa- 
craments are seals ; and that moral sincerity, distinct from 
gracious, in this covenant, is a mere imagination, there being 
indeed no such thing. 

II. Another argument against this notion of moral sin- 
cerity, giving a right to church communion, is this: a 
q: ality that is transient and vanishing, can be no qualifica- 
tion of fitness for a standing privilege. Unsanctified men 
may be very serious, greatly affected, and much engaged 
in religion; but the Scripture compares their religion to a 
lamp not supplied with oil, which will go out, and to a 
plant that has no root nor deepness of earth, which will soon 
wither ; and compares such unsanctified men to the dog 
that will return to his vomit, and to the sow which, though 
washed ever so clean, yet her nature not being changed, 
will return to her wallowing in the mire. 

Mr. W. allows, that persons in order to come to sacra- 
ments, must have deep convictions, an earnest concern to 
obtain salvation, &ec. Now every one who is in any degree 
acquainted with religious matters, knows that such con- 
victions are not wont to last a great while, if they have no 
saving issue. Mr. S. in his sermon on the danger of 
speedy degeneracy, (p. 11.) says, “ Unconverted men will 
grow weary of religious duties.” And our author himself, 
(p. 78. ¢.) speaking of those professors in the primitive 
churches that fell away to heresy and other wickedness, 
takes notice that the apostle observes, 1r WILL BE So, that 
they which are approved, might be made manifest : and says 
Mr. W. upon it, evil and unsanctified men, by such sins, 
will discover their hypocrisy. 

Now seeing this is the case with moral sincerity and 
common religion, how can it be a qualification fora stand- 
ing privilege? Nothing can be a fitness for a durable pri- 
vilege, but a durable qualification. Yor no qualification 
has any fitness or adaptedness for more than it extends to; 
as a short scabbard cannot be fit fora long sword. If a 
man going a journey in the night, needs a lamp to light 
him in his way, who will pretend that a flaming wick with- 
out oil, which will last but a few rods, is fit for his pur- 
pose! Or if a man were building a house for himself and 
family, should he put into the frame pieces of timber 
known to be of such a nature as that they would probably 
be rotten in a few months ; or should he take blocks of 
ice, instead of hewn stone, because during a present cold 
season they seemed to be hard and firm ; and withal should 
for a covering put only leaves that will soon fade away, 
instead of tiles or shingles, that are solid and lasting ; 
would not every spectator ridicule his folly ? 

If it should be said, that unsanctified men, when they 


_ How small a proportion are there of the vast multitudes, that in the 
time of the late religious commotion through the land had their conscien- 
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Jose their moral sincerity, may be cast out again : this is far 
from helping the case, or showing that such men were ever 


fit to be admitted. To say, a piece of timber, though not 


of a durable nature, is fit to be put into the frame of a 
building, because when it begins to rot, it may be pulled 
out again, is so far from proving that it was ever fit to be put 
in, that the speedy necessity of pulling it out rather proves 
the contrary. If we had the power of constituting a hu- 
man body, or it were left to us to add members to our own 
bodies, as there might be occasion ; we should not think 
such a member was fit to be added to the frame, that had 
already radically seated in it a cancer or gangrene, by 
which it could last but a little while itself, and would en- 
danger the other members ; though it were true, that when 
the disease should prevail, there were surgeons which 
might be procured to cut that member off. . 
But to consider a little further this point of moral sin- 
cerity qualifying persons for the privileges of the church. 
I would lay down this proposition as a thing of clear eyi- 
dence: thove persons have no fitness in themselves to come 
to the privileges of the church, who, if they were known, 
would not be fit to be admitted by others. Yor to say, 
they are fit to be members, and yet noé fit to be allowed 
to be members, is apparently absurd. But they who have 
no better fitness than moral sincerity, if that were known, 
would not be fit to be admitted by others; as is allowed 
by Mr. W. For he holds, that in order to be fit to be 
admitted by others, they must credibly appear to them to 
have something more than moral sincerity, even gospel- 
holiness. And it is evident in itself, as well as allowed 
by Mr. W. that if such were known, they would not be 


fit to be admitted, on/y on their moral sincerity, and the 


profession and promises they make from such a principle ; 
and that for this reason, because such a prncinis alone 
would not be fit to be trusted. God himself has taught his 
church, that the religion of unsanctified men is not fit to 
be trusted ; as a lamp without o//, and a plant without 
root, are things not to be trusted.—God has directly taught 
his church to expect, that such religion will fail; and that 
such men, having no higher principle, will return to their 
wickedness. Job xxvu. 8, 9, 10. “ The hypocrite—will 
he delight himself in the Almighty? will he always call 
upon God ?”—Dan. xii. 10. “ The wicked will do wick- 
edly.” And therefore God does not require his church 
to accept their profession and promises. If he has taught 
us not to credit their profession and promises, then certainly 
he has taught us not to accept them. 

III. Another argument against this supposed rule of 
allowing and requiring unsanctified men with moral sin- 
cerity, to come to sacraments, is this. That rule, which 
if fully attended, would naturally bring it to pass, that the 
greater part of communicants would be wnfit, even accord- 
ing to that very rule, cannot be a divine rule. But this 
supposed rule of moral sincerity is such a rule. For if 
this rule be universally attended, then all unsanctified 
men, who have present convictions of conscience sufficient 
to make them morally sincere, must come into the com- 
munion of the church. But this conviction and common 
religion, if it do not issue in conversion, (as has been ob- 
served,) commonly vanishes away in a short time. And 
yet still these persons, if not convicted of open scandal, 
are leftin the communion of the church, and remain there, 
without even moral sincerity.— Experience gives us abund- 
ant reason to think, that of those who some time or other 
have considerable convictions of conscience, so as to make 
them for the present to be what is called morally sincere, 
but few are savingly converted.* And if all these must 
be admitted, (as they must, if this rule be fully attended,) 
then their convictions going away, and their sincerity 
vanishing with it, it will hereby be brought about, that the 
Lord’s table is chiefly surrounded with the worst sort of 
morally insincere persons, viz. stupid backsliders, that are 
in themselves far worse than they were before, according 
to the scripture account, Matt. xii. 45. and 2 Pet. ii. 20. 
—And this as the natural consequence of the foremention- 
ed rule, appointing moral s'ncerity to be the qualification 


for communion. us this supposed rule supplants its 
own design. i 


Se eared who give hopeful abiding evidences of a saving conversion 
0 God! 
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IV. Another argument, that moral sincerity is not the 
qualification to which God has annexed a lawful right to 
sacraments, is, that this qualification is not at all incon- 
sistent with a man’s living at the same time in the most 
heinous wickedness, in a superlative degree contrary to the 
christian religion. 

It was before observed to be a thing evident in itself, 
and allowed by Mr. W. that there are some sins, which, 
while wilfully continued and lived in, though secretly, do 
wholly d'squalify persons for christian sacraments, and 
make it un/awful for men to partake of them. Now if it 
be thus with some sins, doubtless it is because of the 
heimousness of those sins, the high degree of wickedness 
which is in them. And hence it will follow, that those 
sins which are in themselves most heinous, and most con- 
trary to the christian religion, do especially disqualify per- 
sons for christian sacraments, when wilfully lived in. 

Let it therefore now be considered, whether it will not 
follow from these premises, that for men to live in enmity 
against God and Christ, and in wilful unbelief and rejec- 
tion of Christ, (as the Scriptures teach, and as Mr. S. and 
Mr. W. too assert, is the case with all unsanctified men 
under the gospel,) wholly disqualifies them for christian 
sacraments. For it is very manifest, by Scripture and 
reason, that to live in these things, is to live in some of the 
most heinous kinds of wickedness; as is allowed by Cual- 
vinistic divines in general, and by Mr. S. in particular, 
who says, (‘Safety of Ap. p. 224. d.) “ You cannot anger 
God more by any thing, than by continuing in the neglect 
of Christ. This is the great controversy Ged has with sin- 
ners; not that they have been guilty of these and those 
particular transgressions, but that they abide in the rejec- 
tion of the gospel.”’ Again, he says, (ibid. p. 249. €.) 
“ The great sin, that God is angry with you for, is your 
unbelief. Despising the gospel is the great provoking sin.” 

A man’s continuing in hatred of his brother, See a 
fellow-communicant, is generally allowed to disqualify 
for communion. The apostle compares it to /eaven in the 
passover, 1 Cor. v. 6,7, 8. But now certainly it is as 
bad, and as contrary to the nature and design of christian 
sacraments, for a man to live in hatred of Curis, and to 
remain a hateful and accursed enemy (if I may use Mr. 
W.’s own language) to the glorious Redeemer and Head 
of the christian church. 

None will deny, that /y’ng and perjury are very gross 
and heinous sins, and (if known) very scandalous : and 
therefore it follows from what was observed before, that 
such sins, if lived in, though secretly, do disqualify persons 
for christian sacraments in God’s sight. But by our 
author's own account, all unsanctified men that partake 
of the Lord’s supper, live in /ying and perjury, and go on 
to renew these crimes continually ; since while they con- 
tinue ungodly men, they live in a constant violation of 
their promise and oath. For Mr. W. often lays it down, 
that all who enter into covenant with God, promise spiri- 
tual duties, such as repentance, faith, love, &e. And that 
they promise to perform these henceforward, even from 
the pre ent moment, unto the end of life; (see p. 25. c¢. €. 
96. a. 28. a. c. 76. a. 6.) and that they not only promise, 
but swear to do this. (p. 18. d. 100. c. 101. a. 129. a. 
130. c. 140. 6.) But fora man to violate the promises he 
makes in covenanting with God, Mr. W. once and again 
speaks of it as /ying. (p. 24.d. e. p. 130. c.) And if 
so, doubtless their breaking the oath they swear to God is 
perjury.—Now lying to menis bad; but lying to God is 


* Here I would observe, that not only in the general do unsanctified men, 
notwithstanding their moral sincerity, thus live in the most heinous wicked- 
ness; but particularly, according to Mr. W.’s own doctrine, their very 
attendance on the outward ordinances and duties of worship, is the vilest, 
most flagrant, and abominable impiety. In his sermons on Christ a King 
and Witness, (p. 77,78.) he says, ‘* If aman could perform all the outward 
acts of worship and obedience, which the Bible requires, from the begin- 
ning to the end of it, and not do them from faith in Christ, and love to 
God, and not express by them the thoughts, desires. and actings of his soul ; 
they would be so far from being that obedience which Christ requires, that 
they would be a mocking of God, and hateful to him. These outward 
acts ought to be no other, and in religion are designed to stand for nothin 
else, but to be representations of a man’s soul, and the acts of that. An 
when they are not so, they are in their own nature a lie, and false pretence 
of something within, which is not there : Therefore the Lord abhors them, 
and reckous these false pretences the vilest wickedness.--——-Now when a 
man performs all outward obedience and worship, but it does not come 
from his heart. he practically denies the omniscience of Christ, while he 

uts before him a show and pretence of something for the reality ; andso he 
elies his own profession. And all this, be it more or less, whatever it pre- 
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worse. (Acts v. 4.) And without doubt, perjury towards 
God is the worst sort of perjury. But if unsanctified men, 
when they entered into covenant with God, promised and 
swore, that they would immediately and thenceforward ac- 
cept of Christ as their Saviour, and love him, and live to 
him; then while they continue in a wilful rejection of 
him (which according to Mr. W. all unregenerate men 
do) they live continually in the violation of their promise 
‘and oath. * 

I would observe one thing further under this head, vez. 
That ungodly men which live under the gospel, notwith- 
standing any moral sincerity they may have, are worse, 
and more provoking enemies to God, than the very 
heathen, who never sinned against gospel-light and mercy. 
This is very manifest by the Scriptures, particularly Matt. 
x. 13, 14. Amos i. 2. Rom. ii. 9. 2 Pet. ii. 21. Rev. iii. 
15, 16. 

I had suggested, concerning Mr. Stoddard’s doctrine of 
admitting more unconverted than converted by attending 
Christ’s rule, that this supposes it to be the case of the 
members of the visible church, that the greater part of 
them are more provoking enemies to God than most of the 
heathen. Mr. W. represents himself as greatly alarmed 
at this: he calls it an extraordinary passage, and puts five 
questions about it to my serious consideration. (p. 72, 73.) 
The first and chief question is this; “‘ Did Mr. S. ever say 
in the Appeal, or any where else, of most of our fellow- 
worshippers at the sacrament, that we have no reason to 
think concerning them, but that they are more provoking 
enemies to the Lord, whom Christians love and adore, 
than most of the very heathen?” His three next questions 
are to represent the heinousness of such supposed ill treat- 
ment of Mr. S.—And I think will be sufficiently answered, 
by what I shall offer in reply to the first. 

I will tell him what Mr. S. said. Speaking to such as 
do not come to Christ, living under the gospel, he said, 
(Safety of Ap. p. 234, 235.) “You may not think to 
escape as the heathen do: your load will be heavier, and 
your fire will be hotter, and your judgment sorer, than the 
judgment of other men. God will proportion every man’s 
misery to his iniquity. And as you have enjoyed greater 
light and love, so you must expect more amazing and 
exquisite wrath, than other men. Conscience has more to 
accuse you of and condemn you for; and so has God: 
and you will sink down deeper into hell than other men. 
You are treasuring up a greater measure of wrath, than 
others, against the day of wrath. You will wish you had 
lived in the durkest corners of the earth among Scythians 
and barbarians.’ — 

And Mr. W. must allow me to remind him of what 
another divine has said, and that is himself. In his sermon 
on Isa. xlv. 11. (p. 25, 26.) he says, “ It is to be feared, 
there are great numbers here present, that afe in an un- 
converted, unrenewed, unpardoned state; strangers from 
God, and enemies to him. Yet you now look with great 
nity and compassion on that poor captive, for whom we 
fare now been offering up our earnest prayers,t who has 
heen so long in a pitiable and sorrowful condition, and 
who is now in the thickness of popish darkness and super- 
stition.—If you are out of Christ, and destitute of true 
faith in him, if your natures remain unrenewed and un- 
sanctified, what is your state better than hers, which looks 
so sorrowful and distressing? Rather, is it not worse ? 
When you consider, that in the fulness of the means of 
grace which you have enjoyed all your days, you are as 


tends to be of religion, instead of being that which Christ requires, is en- 
tirely different from it, yea, infinitely contrary toit. And those same ac- 
tions, which when they are the language of the heart, and flow from it, are 
pleasing and acceptable to God and Jesus Christ, are true obedience to him ; 
when they do not, are reckoned the most flagrant and abominable impiety, 
and threatened with the severest damnation of hell. —Now, who can be- 
lieve, that God has, by his own holy institution, made that sort of sincerity, 
which is nothing better than what is consistent with such a lying, vile, 
abominable, flagrantly wicked pretence and show of religion as this, the 
very thing that gives a right, even in his sight, to christian sacraments, i 

I might here also observe, that if moral sincerity or common grace gives 
aright to sacraments in the sight of God, then that which (according to 
Mr. S—d’s doctrine before observed) is a spirit of Lust, that which is con- 
trary to. and at war with, and would destroy saving grace, is the thing 
which gives a right in the sight of God to christian sacraments, 

+ Mrs. Eunice Williams, brought up in Canada, among the Caghna- 
waga Indians, sister to the then pastor of the church in Mansfield, where this 
sermon was preached, upon a day of prayer kept on her account; she being 
then in that place on a visit. 
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far from any saving knowledge of Jesus Christ, as those 
who have lived in the dregs and abyss of popish ignorance, 
and know not what to believe, but what the church, that 
is, antichrist, tells them. If you die thus, your misery 
will be uggravated inconceivubly beyond theirs; whic 
Christ has plainly enough shown us, when he upbraided 
the cities wherein most of his mighty works were done, 
and tells them how much in the comparison they fall below 
Tyre and Sidon,” (heathen cities, notorious for luxury, de- 
bauchery, and the grossest idolatry,) “ and Sodom; for 
whom it should be more tolerable than for them.” 

The same author says also, even in the book under con- 
sideration, (p. 86.) “That the unbelief and impieties of 
visible saints, is what they will be punished for above all 
men in the world.” ; 

And now, I think it may be rae for Mr. W. himself 
to answer his 5th question, which he puts to my serious 
consideration, viz. ‘“‘ What honour is it to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to treat visible saints in such a manner, when at 
the same time it is his revealed will they should be out- 
wardly treated as visible saints ?” 


SECT. IX. 


A view of what Mr. W. says concerning the public covenant- 
ing of professors. 

I. Mr. W. often speaks with contempt, of my supposing 
it to be a duty required of such as come to sacraments, that 
they should explicitly own the covenant, and disputes largely 
against it. (p. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. and many 
other places.) He says concerning me, (p. 22. a. 6.) “ It 
is very unhappy, that this good gentleman should use the 
Scripture in such a manner, to prove a divine institution 
which never had an existence; and after all that is said, 
is but a mere imagination and chimera; it being evident, 
there never was any such divine institution for the church 
under the Old Testament, binding particular persons pub- 
licly and explicitly to own the covenant, in order to their 
enjoying the outward ordinances of it.” However, it falls 
out something happily for me, that Iam not quite alone 
in the chimera, but have Mr. W. himself to join me in it; 
who abundantly asserts the same thing, (p. 5.c. p. 8. a. p. 
9. b. c. and many other places,) who uses the Scripture in 
the same manner, and supposes the same divine institution ; 
and who, (in p. 5. b. c. of the treatise in hand,) having 
stated the following inquiry, “ What is that evidence, 
which by DIVINE APPOINTMENT the church is to have, of 
the saintship of those who are admitted to the outward 
privileges of the covenant of grace?” makes this answer 
to it: “The Scrrerure has determmed the matter thus, 
that the open’ profession and declaration of a pprson’s be- 
lieving in Christ,—and a hearty consent to the terms of 
the covenant of grace, and engagement on his part to fulfil 
it,” &c. “is the sole and entire ground of that public judg- 
ment, which the church is to make of the real saintship of 
professors.” It is manifest, he cannot intend merely that 
they should be the posterity of such as thus owned the 
covenant, or declared their consent to it, and so are looked 
upon as those that owned the covenant in their ancestors, 
at the beginning of the covenant line; (though sometimes 
he seems to suppose, this is all that is necessary, as | shall 
take particular notice by and by;) for here he expressly 
speaks of a personal owning the covenant, or the open pro- 

Jession und declaration of a PERSON’s consent to the cove- 
nant. And thus he often speaks of the same matter, in 
like manner, as a personal thing, or what is done by the 
person judged of, and received. (See p. 10. c. d. 31. e. 32. 
é. 33. a. 34. b.c. 73. b. 84. a. 139. a And in the second 
page of his preface, he declares himself fully established in 

fr. § ’s doctrine concerning this affair of qualifica- 
tions for the Lord’s supper ; who expressly declare it to be 
his judgment, that “It is requisite, that persons be not 
admitted unto communion in the Lord’s supper, without 
making a PERSONAL and public profession of their faith 
and repentance.” (Appeal, p. 93, 94.) 

And as Mr. W. holds, that there must be a public per- 
sonal owning of the covenant ; so he also maintains, that 
this profession must be explicit, or express. THe says, (p. 
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} 20. d. e.) “ Since we have no direction in the Bible, at 


what time nor in what manner any personal explicit cove- 
nanting should be perme appears plain to a de- 
monstration, that the people knew nothing of any such 
institution ; as I suppose, the christian church never did, 
till Mr. Edwards discovered it.” But if I was the first 
discoverer, he should have owned, that since I have dis- 
covered it, he himself, and all my opposers, have seen 
cause to follow me, and receive my discovery. For so the 
case seems to be, if he gives us a true account (in p. 132. 
b.) where he rejects, with indignation, the imputation of 
any other opinion. “ How often (s:ys he) has Mr. 
Edwards said, none but visible saints are to be admitted ? 
Do not att Mr. Edwards’s opposErs say, that NO MAN 
is to be admitted, who does not profess his hearty belief 
of the gospel, and the earnest and sincere purpose of his 
heart, so far as he knows it, to obey all God’s commands, 
and keep his covenant? none, who do not makeas full 
and Express a profession as the Israelites did, or was 
ever required by Christ or his apostles, in any instances 
that can be produced in the Bible, of bodies of men or 
particular persons admitted into visible covenant with 
God ?”—He had before spoken of the worps which the 
Israelites used in their entering into covenant with God. 
(p.5.d.) Which must refer to their entering into covenant 
in the wilderness ; for we have no account of any words at 
all used by that nation, at their entering into covenant, if 
not there. And this he sometimes speaks of as the cove- 
nant they made, when God took them into covenant. (p- 
8. d. 36. d. e. 37. a. b.) And (p. 20.) he allows that to be 
an instance of explicit covenanting: but ridicules my pre- 
tending to show, that explicit covenanting was a divine 
institution for all ; when, he says, we have an account of 
but four instances of any erplicit covenanting with God 
by the Jews, and those on most extraordinary occasions, 
and by the body of the people. But what matter is it, 
whether there were four, or but two, or only that one 
instance in the wilderness? when he himself with such 
earnestness declares, that all my opposers hold, every 
man must make as full and express a profession of the 
covenant as ever the Israelites did, or was ever required, 
in any instance that can be produced in the Bible, whe- 
ther of bodies of men or particular persons’ admission, Kc. 
If this be so, and what he said before be also true, then 
all Israel, even every individual person among them, that 
ever was admitted to the privileges of the church, through- 
out all their generations,.by his own confession and asser- 
tion, did personally make as explicit a profession of the 
covenant, as the body of the people did in that instance 
in the we/derness. And not only so, but the same must 
every individual person do, that ever comes to sacraments, 
through all ayes, to the end of the world—Thus Mr. W. 
fights hard to beat down himself. But I will not say in 
his own language, that in so doing he fights hard to beat 
down a poor man of straw. 

If any should say, that Mr. W. when speaking of an 
express profession, does not mean a profession in words, but 
only in actions ; such as an outward attendance on ordi- 
nances and duties of worship: I answer, if such actions 
are a profession, yet certainly they are not an erpress pro- 
fession ; they are no more than an implicit profission. And 
besides, it is very plain, the profession he speaks of is a 
profession in words. Thus (p. 36. b.) when describing the 
profession which ought to be made, he says, “ It is in as 
strong WoRDs, as were used by any whom the apostles 
admitted.” And elsewhere (as was before noted) he often 
Insists, that a profession should be made in worps with- 
out any discrimination as te their meaning. Which shows, 
It 18 a profession in words, that he designs. And although 
(p- 104. e.) he speaks of a performance of the outward 
duties of morality and worship, as the only way that God 
ever appointed of making real saintship visible: yet this 
is only another instance of his great inconsistence with him- 
self; as appears by what has already been observed, and 
appears further by this, that when he speaks of a_profes- 
sion of consent to the terms of the covenant, &c. he often 
speaks of it as a profession which ought to be made in 
order to admission to these ordinances. (p. 5. b. c. 10. a 
35. €. 36. a. b. c. 132. b. and other places.) If so, then 
how can the attendance itself, on these ordinances of wer- 
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men first come to ordinances, in order to admission to ordi- 
nances? And moreover, Mr. W. himself distinguishes 
between engaging and sweuring to keep covenant in the 
public profession, and attending on the ordinances and 
duties of worship, which he speaks of as belonging to the 
fulfiiment of the engagement and oath. (p. 130.) And 
lastly 1 would observe, though it could be consistently 
made out (which it never can) that Mr. W. does not 
mean a professing in words, it would be nothing to the 
purpose. If it be in words, or in other signs which are 
equivalent to words, and which are a fill and express pro- 
Session, (as Mr. W. says,) it is exactly the same thing as to 
my purpose, and the consequence of the argument, which 
was, that real godliness must be professed. And indeed 
this very thing which I endeavoured to prove by all that I 
said on this head, is expressly again and again allowed by 
Mr. W. Yet he makes a great ado, as if there was a vast 
difference between him and me in this affair of public 
covenanting with God; and as though my notions of it 
were very singular, absurd, and mischievous. 

II. Mr. W. says a great deal in opposition to me, to 
show that swearing by God’s name, swearing to the Lord, 
and the like, do not mean covenanting with God : but yet 
(in p. 18.) in the midst of his earnest dispute against it, he 
owns it.—I mentioned several prophecies, referring to the 
Gentile converts in the days of the gospel, which foretell 
that they should swear by God's name, swear to the Lord 
of hosts, &c. as a prediction of the Gentiles publicly 
covenanting with God; using that as one thing which 
confirmed, that this was commonly the meaning of such 
phrases in the Old Testament. But Mr. W. despises my 
interpretation of these prophecies, and my argument from 
them. Nevertheless, in his reply, he owns the very thing : 
he in effect owns, that entering into covenant, and owning 
the covenant, is what is meant by these prophecies ; men- 
tioning this, plainly with approbation, as the universal 
sense of protestant commentators. His words are, (p. 18. 
d. e.) “ As to all these prophecies, which Mr. Edwards 
has quoted, referring to the Gentiles, and their swearing by 
the name of the Lord, the sense of protestant commentators 
upon them, I think, universally is, that when the Gentiles 
in God’s appointed time should be brought into covenant 
with God, it should be as the Jews were, by being per- 
suaded to consent to the terms of the covenant of grace, 
and engaging themselves to God, to be faithful to him, 
and keep covenant with him. He who heartily consents 
to the terms of the covenant of grace, gives up himself to 
the Lord, gives the hund to the Lord, engages to own and 
serve him ; which is the thing signified in all those meta- 
phorical phrases, which describe or point out this event, in 
the OldTestament language.” 

III. Mr. W. in these last-cited words, explains the 

hrase of giving the hand to the Lord, as signifying engag- 
ing themselves to God in covenant, and consenting to the 
terms of the covenant, and yet in the next page but two, 
he contemns and utterly disallows chee tee 3 the 
same phrase in the same manner. Mr. W. says, (p. 21. c.) 
“ As to the words of Hezekiah, when he called the 
Israelites to the passover, bidding them yield or give the 
hand to the Lord; and in Ezra, they gave the hand to put 
away their wives; which he thinks to be a Hebrew 
phrase for entering into covenant ; it carries its own confu- 
tation with it.” 

IV. Mr. W. often speaks of the professions made by the 
ancient Israelites and J ewish Christians, when they entered 
into covenant, and were admitted into the church. 
Whereas, according to the doctrine of the same author, in 
the same book, we have no account of any profession 
made by either, on any such occasion. For he insists, 
that the children of such as are in covenant, are born in 
covenant ; and are not admitted into covenant, any other- 
wise than as they were seminally in their ancestors; and 
that the profession of their ancestors, at the head of the 
covenant line, is that individual profession, which brings 
them into covenant. His words are, (p. 135. e. 136. a. b.c.) 
“ Jt is one and the same individual profession and engage- 
ment, which brings them and their children ito covenant. 
And if there is one instance in the Bible, where God ever 
took any man into covenant, and.not his children at the 
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ship, be all the profession which is to be made? Must ” 
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same time, I should be glad to see it. It is by virtue ot 
their being in covenant, that they have a right to the seals. 
And if these children are not cast out of covenant by God, 
their children have as good a right to the seals as they had. 
It is God’s will, that his mark and seal should be set 
upon them, AND THEIR CHILDREN, AND THEIR CHILDREN 
FoR EVER, till God casts them out of covenant. It is 
certain, they have an interest in thé covenant, and they 
have a right to the privileges of the covenant so long as 
they remain in covenant ; and that is, till God cuts them 
off, and casts them out.” 

And accordingly he supposes, that John the Baptist 
never inquired into the doctrinal knowledge of those he 
baptized, because they were already in covenant with God, 
and members of his visible church, and not yet turned 
out: and he suggests, that John knew many of them not 
to be of a good moral character. (p. 98.) So he largely 
insists, that the three thousund Jews and proselytes that 
the apostles baptized, (Acts ii.) were not taken into cove- 
nant, but only continued in covenant. (p. 46, 47.) So he 
supposes the eunuch, before Philip baptized him, was a 
member of the church, and in covenant with God. (p. 50.) 
Though he inconsistently mentions those same persons in 
the 2d of Acts, and the eunuch, as admitted into the church 
by the apostles, and primitive ministers. (p. 9. e. p. 10. a. 
p. 59. a.) And so (p. 8. d. p. 26. a.) he mentions God’s 
tuking all Israel into covenant: he mentions the pro- 


fession which the Israelites made, (p. 25. €.) and (p. 5. d.) 


he speaks of the words which the Israelites wsed, in their 
entering into covenant with God. And (p. 36.d.e. p. 37. 
a. b.) he speaks of their profession in Moses’s time, which 
God trusted so far as to admit them into covenant. Where- 
as indeed, according to Mr. W. they were not taken in, 
nor did they enter into covenant, neither in the plains of 
Moab, nor at mount Sinai. He says expressly, that they 
were in covenant before that time, when in Egyp/, being 
taken in their ancestors, Abraham, Isaac, and eb: (p. 
91. 6.) But then we read of no words that these patri- 
archs use! at their entering into covenant.-—-And it will 
undoubtedly follow, on Mr. W.’s principles, that we must 
go further back still for Israel’s being taken into covenant; 
we must go up even to Adam himself, the first father of 
mankind, who was visibly in covenant, and so his poste- 
rity, in the line of Noah's ancestors, without the line 
being broken by a visible cutting off, and casting out by 
God, as we have all reason to suppose. And after the 
flood, we have reason to think, God had a covenant race 
continued in Shem’s posterity, especially in the line of 
Abraham’s ancestors. And though Terah, Abraham's 
father, was tainted with the then prevailing idolatry; yet 
there is no appearance of the line being then cué off, in the 
way Mr. W. speaks of, by God’s visibly casting him out. 
On the contrary, God took a special fatherly care of him 
and his children, in bringing them from Ur of the Chal- 
dees, the land of graven images, to Haran. (Gen. xi. 31.) 
And God is called the God of the father of Abraham and 
Nahor, that is, the God of Terah. (Gen. xxxi. 53.) And 
if it be said, that in Abraham began a new dispensation of 
the covenant; so that Abraham might properly on that 
account be said to be tuken into covenant, as though his 
ancestors had not been in covenant: I answer, The alter- 
ation of the dispensation was in no measure so great as 
that after Christ’s resurrection and ascension ; and yet Mr. 
W. will not allow, that the Jewish converts, received 
(Acts ii.) on this new dispensation, were any more than 
continued in covenant, and in the church. So that, ac- 
cording to Mr. W.’s scheme, it must be Adam’s pro- 
fession of religion, that was the individual profession which 
made all his posterity, in the line of the church, even to 
the apostles’ days, visible saints, or (as he himself explains 
visible saintship) such as we have rational ground to think 
are real saints, possessed of gospel-holiness ; and on that 
account have a right to sacraments. For so he says it is 
with the children of them that are in covenant, and their 
children, and their children for ever, till cut off and cast 
out by God. ; 

So that now we have the scheme in a true view of it— 
The Pharisees and Sadducees that John baptized, whom 
Mr. W. supposes John knew to be not of a good moral 
character, and whose doctrinal knowledge he did not in- 
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quire into before he baptized them ; because they had be- 
fore been admitted in their ancestors; even these were 
visible saints, and such as John had rational ground to 
think had sufficient doctrinal knowledge and were ortho- 
dox and veal saints, having moral evidence that they had 
gospel-holiness, because Adam their original ancestor made 
a profession of religion, in words of double meaning, with- 
out any marks of distinction or discrimination, by which 
any might know their meaning. y 

‘And if we should go back no further than Abraham, it 
would not much mend the matter; supposing the case 
had been so, that we had the words of both Abraham’s 
and Adam’s profession written down in our Bibles: 
whereas, we have neither; no, nor have we the words of 
the profession of any one person, either in the Old Testa- 
ment or New, at their being tuken into the church, if the 
things which Mr. W. says are true; though he speaks so 
often of professions, and words of professions, and decla- 
rations, made on such occasions, as if we had an express 
account of them in Scripture. 

V. As our author abundantly maintains, that unsancti- 
fied men in covenanting with God, may and do promise 
the exercise of saving faith, repentance, love, &c.; so he 
holds, that they promise to begin the exercise of these 
graces immediately, from this moment, and to live in them 
Jrom henceforth. (p. 25.c.e. and 26. a.and 28. a.c. 76. a. b.) 

Now I desire this matter may be looked into, and tho- 
roughly examined—Not only the Holy Scriptures, and 
agreeable to them, Mr. Stoddard, and sound divines in 
general, teach us, but Mr. W. himself maintains, that men 
who are unsanctified do for the present refuse and oppose 
these things. In a forecited place of his sermon on Isaiah 
xlv. 11. our author says, that unregenerate and unsancti- 
fied men oppose all means for bringing them to these 
things, are willingly without them, and labour to find out 
all manner of difficulties and hinderances in the way of 
them; and if they pray for them, do not desire they 
should come yet, but would stay a while longer. Now, 
how is this consistent with such persons promising, with 
any sincerity at all, that they will comply with and _per- 
form these things immediately, from henceforth, without 
staying one moment longer? If God calls a man this mo- 
ment to yield his whole heart to him in faith, love, and 
new obedience ; and if he in answer to the call solemnly 
promises and swears* to God, that he will immediately 
comply with the call, without the least delay, and does it 
with any sincerity, how does he now willingly refuse, 
oppose, and struggle against it, as choosing to stay a while 
longer ? 

esides, such promises and oaths of unregenerate men 
must not only be contrary to sincerity, but very presemp- 
tuous, upon these two accounts. (1.) Because herein they 
take an oath to the Most High, which, it is ten thousand 
to one, they will break as soon as the words are out of 
their mouths, by continuing still unconverted ; yea, an 
oath which they are breaking even while they are uttering 
it. And what folly and wickedness is it for men to take 
such oaths! and how contrary to the counsel given by the 
wise man, in Eccl. v. 2—6.! And to what purpose should 
ungodly men be encouraged to utter such promises and 
oaths before the church, for the church’s acceptance ; 
which are so far from being worthy to be credited, or a 
fulfilment of them to be expected, that it is many thou- 
sands, and perhaps millions, of times more likely to be 
otherwise? That is, it is so much more likely they will 
not be converted the very next moment.—(2.) When an 
unconverted man makes such a promise, he promises 
what he has not to give, or that for which he has no suffi- 
ciency. There is indeed a sufficiency in God to enable 
him ; but he has no claim to it. For God’s helping a 
man savingly to believe in Christ is a saving blessing : 
and Mr. W. himself owns, that a man cannot by promise 
claim any saving blessings, till he has fulfilled the condi- 
tions of the covenant of grace. (p. 22. e. and 28. e.) So 
_that in vain it is said by Mr. W. (p. 27. €.) “I pray that 
it may be thoroughly considered what is propounded in 
the covenant of grace, and on what stuc’ a man is to 
finish.” Meaning (as appears by the sequel) the stock of 


* Tt must be observed, that Mr. W. often speaks of the promise which an 
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God’s sufficiency. To what purpose is this said? when 
the covenant of grace promises or makes over no such 
stock to him who has no interest in the promises of it, as 
having not yet complied with the condition of its pro- 
mises. Nor does an unconverted man promise any thing 
in an humble dependence on that stock ; no such men do 
luy hold on God's strength, or trust in God’s sufficiency. 
For this is a discriminating mark of a true saint; as our. 
author himself observes, in that forecited passage in his 
Sermons on Christ a King and Witness, p. 19. c. 

I would here take notice of it as remarkable, that though 
Mr. W- had owned that a natural man can claim no sav- 
ing blessings by God’s promise, yet to help out his scheme 
of a natural man engaging and promising, even with an 
oath, the exercises of saving grace, he (in p. 27, 28. espe- 
cially p. 28. e.) speaking of the great encouragement on 
which unsanctified men can promise these things, supposes 
God has given such encouragement to them who promise 
and engage themselves to God, with that degree of earnest- 
ness and sincerity which he often speaks of as requisite to 
communion, that we have reason to determine that God 
never will fail of bestowing on them saving grace; so that 
they shall fulfil their promises. I say, he ee that 
we have reason to determine this, because he himself de- 
termines it. His words are these :—“ Though there be no 
promise of saving good, exclusive of faith, yet there being 
a command and encouragement, there are suitable springs 
of his endeavour and hope, in his engaging himself to God, 
and casting himself upon his mercy with all the earnest- 
ness and sincerity he can. God NEVER will be worse than 
his encouragement, nor do less than he has encouraged ; 
and he has said, To him that hath shall be given.” Now 
if this be so, and if this will make it out, that an uncon- 
verted man who is morally sincere may reasonably, on this 
encouragement, promise immediately to believe and epee 
though this be not in his own power; then it will follow, 
that whenever an unconverted man covenants, with such 
moral sincerity as gives a lawful right to sacraments, God 
NEVER will fail of giving him converting grace that moment, 
to enable him from thenceforward to believe and repent, 
as he promises. And if this be so, and none may lawfully 
covenant with God without moral sincerity, (as Mr. W. 
also says,) then it will follow, that never any one person 
comes, nor can come, lawfully to the Lord’s supper, in an 
unconverted state ; because when they enter into covenant 
lawfully, (supposing them not converted before,) God al- 
ways converts them in the moment of their covenanting, 
before they come to the Lord’s table-—And if so, what is . 
become of all this grand dispute about the lawfulness of 
persons coming to the Lord’s table, who have not convert- 
ing grace ? 

VI. Mr. W. greatly misrepresents me from time to time, 
as though I had asserted, that z¢ ts wnpossible for an un- 
sanctified man to enter into covenant with God; and that 
those who were sanctified among the Isrvelites, did not 
enter into covenant with God; that the pretended cove- 
nanting of such is not corenanting, but only lying, wilful 
lying ; and that no natural man can own the covenant, but 
that he certainly lies, knows he lies, and designedly lies, in 
all these things, when he says them. (p. 26. d. 22. d. 24. d. 
31. a. b.c. 21. c.) Whereas, I never said nor supposed 
any such thing. I never doubted but that multitudes of 
unsanctified persons, and in all ages of the christian church, 
and in this age, and here in New England, have entered 
visibly, and in profession, into the covenant of grace, and 
have owned that covenant, and promised a compliance 
with all the duties of it, without known or wilful lying; 
for this reason, because they were deceived, and did not 
know their own hearts: and that they (however deceived) 
were under the obligations of the covenant, and bound by 
their engagements and promises. And that in that sense, 
they were God’s covenant people, that by their own bind- 
ing act they were engaged to God in covenant; though 
such an act, performed without habitual holiness, be an 
unlawful one. If a thing be externally devoted to God, 
by doing what ought not to have been done, the thing de- 
voted may, by that act, be the Lord’s: as it was with the 
censers of Korah and his company. (Num. xvi. 37, 38.) 


unregenerate man makes in covenanting with God, as his oath. P. 18. d. p. 
100. p 101. a, p. 129. a. p. 180. c p. 143. & 
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What I asserted, was, that none could profess a com- 
pliance with the covenant of grace, and avouch JEnovau 
to be their God, and Christ to be their Saviour, i. e. that 
they are so by their own act and choice, and yet love the 
world more than Jenovan without lying, or being de- 
ceived.* And that he who is wholly under the power of a 
carnal mind, which is not subject to the law of God, nor 
indeed can be, cannot promise to love God with all his 
heart and with all his soul, without either great deceit, or 
the most manifest and palpable absurdity. Inasmuch 
al ate supposes the person to be conscious to him- 
self, 
him ; because his lips pretend to declare his heart, and the 
nature of a promise implies real intention, will, and com- 
pliance of bear’ And what can be more evident than 
these propositions? Surely they that reject the covenant of 
grace im tleir hearts (as Mr. W. owns all unsanctified 
men do) cannot own it with their lips, without either de- 
ceiving or being deceived. Words cannot be a true signifi- 
cation of more than is in the mind. Inward ‘covenanting, 
as Mr. S. taught, is by an act of saving faith. (Safety of 
Ap. p. 85. e. 86. a.) And outward covenanting is an ex- 
pression of inward covenanting ; therefore, if it be not at- 
tended with inward covenanting, it is a false expression. 
And Mr. W. in effect owns the same thing ; for he says, 
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or persuaded of himself, that he has such a heart in | 


(p. 21. 6.) “ That there is no doubt they who are wilful ob- . 


stinate sinners, deal deceitfully and falsely when they pre- 
tend to covenant with God.” But so do all unregenerate 
sinners under the gospel, according to Mr. Stoddard and 
his own doctrine. And thus the very point, about which 
he contests so earnestly and so long, and with so many 
great words, is, in the midst of it all, given up fully, by his 
own concession. 

VII. Mr. W. is greatly displeased with my saying (as 
above) that none who are under the power of a carnal mind 
can visibly own the covenant, without lying ov being de- 
ceived, &c. And he finds great fault with my gloss on 
Psal. Ixxviii. 36, 37. “ They did flatter him with their 
mouth, and lied to him with their tongue:” which I inter- 
pret, as though they lied in pretending that respect to God, 
which indeed they had not. (p. 35. a. of my Inquiry.) 
But he insists, that what is meant is only their lying in 
breaking their promise. (p. 24. e.) And he insists upon 
‘it, (as has been observed already,) that natural men may 
covenant with God and speak true. But it seems he has 
wonderfully changed his mind of late ; for a little while ago 
he declared elsewhere for the very same things which he 
here inveighs againsé, and spoke of natural men’s profession 
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and pretence of respect to God, as being actually a tre IN 
ITS OWN NATURE; and not only becoming so by their 
breaking covenant afterwards. Particularly, it is remark- 
able, he has thus interpreted this very text now in dispute. 
In his sermons on Christ a King and Witness, speaking of 
the outward acts of worship done by those that do not love 
God nor believe in Christ, he expressly says, (p. 77.) 
‘They are in their own nature a LE; a false pretence 
of something within, that is not there——See (says Mr. 
W.) this interpretation of it, in Psal. Ixxviii. 34—37. 
“ They did flatter him with their mouths ; they lied to him 
with their tongues,”’ &c.—(Ibid. p. 74. b. e.) “ Christ's 
visible church are such as visibly and outwardly profess to 
be his subjects, and act outwardly as if they believed on 
him. But these outward acts in themselves are not that re- 
ligion and obedience, which Christ requires ; nay, of them- 
selves, they have no religion in them; and Christ has 
nothing to do with them, but as they are the fruits and ex- 
pressions of the heart, as they are the language and index 
of the mind and conscience, and outward declarations of 
the inward frame, tempers and acting, of the soul. If they 
are not so, they are so far from having any religion in them, 
that they are hateful to him, being only the visible resem- 
blance, the pretence and feigning, of religion ; i. e. they are 
mockery, hypocrisy, FALSEHOOD, AND LIES ; and belong not 
to the kingdom of Christ, but of the devil.” —Let the reader 
now compare this with my gloss on the text. 


Thus I have considered the various parts and principles 
of Mr. W.’s scheme, which are the foundations on which 
he builds all his superstructure, and the ground on which 
he proceeds in all ee reasonings, through his book ; and 
many particulars in his answers and arguments have been 
already considered.—Mr. W. says thus, (p. 135.a.) “ I own, 
that at present [ have no more expectation to see the 
scheme which Mr. Edwards aims to establish, defended 
upon Calvinistic principles, than the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation.” On whichI shall only say, it might perhaps 
be thought very impertinent in me, to tell my readers what 
I do or what I do not expect, concerning Ais scheme. 
Every reader, that has reason enough of his own not to take 
the big words and confident speeches of others for.demon- 
stration, is now left to judge for himself, whose scheme is 
most akin to the doctrine of transubstantiation, for in- 
consistence and self-contradiction. Nevertheless, I will 
proceed to consider our author’s reasonings a little more 
particularly, in the ensuing part. 


PART SLL, 


CONTAINING SOME REMARKS ON MR. WILLIAMS'’S EXCEPTIONABLE WAY OF REASONING, IN SUPPORT OF HIS OWN 
SCHEME, AND IN OPPOSITION TO THE CONTRARY PRINCIPLES, 


SECT. I. 


General observations upon his way of arguing, and answer- 
ing arguments ; with some instances of the first niethod 
excepted against. 


Mr. W. endeavours to support his own opinion, and to 
confute the book he pretends to answer, by the following 
methods. : f 

1. By frequently misrepresenting what I say, and then 
disputing or exclaiming against what he wrongfully charges 
as mine. , é iy 08. H 

2. By misrepresenting what others say in their writings, 
whose opinions he pretends to espouse. 

3. By seeming to oppose and confute arguments, and yet 
only saying things which have no reference at all to them, 
but relate entirely to other matters, that are altogether 

foreign to the argument in hand. 


* See my Inquiry, p. 33, 24. 


4. By advancing new and extraordinary notions ; which 
are both manifestly contrary to truth, and also contrary to 
the common apprehensions of the christian church in all ages. 

5. By making use of peremptory and confident as- 
sertions, instead of arguments. ; 

6. By using great exclamation, in the room of arguing ; 
as though he would amuse and alarm his readers, and 
excite terror in them, instead of rational conviction. ; 

7. By wholly overlooking arguments, and not answering 
at all; pretending, that there is no argument, nothing to 
answer; when the case is manifestly far otherwise. _ 

8. By frequently turning off an argument with this re- 
flection, that it is begging the question ; when there is not 
the least show or pretext for it. ; 

9. By very frequently begging the question himself, or 
doing that which 1s equivalent. ; 

10. By often alleging and insisting on things in which 
he is inconsistent with himself. 


+ Ibid. p.37, 38. 
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As to the first of these methods used by Mr. W. 2. e. 
his misrepresenting what I say, and then disputing or ex- 
claiming against what he injurionsly charges as mine, 
many instances have been already observed: I now would 
take notice of some other instances. ' 

In p. 15. c. He charges me with “ affirming vehement- 
ly, in a number of repetitions, that the doctrine taught Is, 
that no manner of pretence to any visible holiness is made 
or designed to be made.” These he cites as my words, 
marking them with notes of quotation. Whereas I never 
said or thought any such thing, but the contrary. I knew, 
that those whose doctrine I opposed, declared that visible 
holiness was necessary: and take particular notice of it, 
(p. 8.) where I say, “ It is granted on all hands, that none 
ought to be admitted, as members of the visible church of 
Christ, but visible saints :” and argue on this snpposition 
for fifteen pages together, in that same part of my book 
where Mr. W. charges me with asserting the contrary. 
What I say is, that people are taught, that they come into 
the church without any pretence to sanctifying ee (p. 
15. d.) I do not say, without a pretence to visihle holiness. 
Thus Mr. W. alters my words, to make them speak some- 
thing not only diverse but contrary to what I do say, and 
say very often; and so takes occasion, or rather males an 
occasion, to charge me before the world, with telling a 
manifest untruth. (p. 15. d.) 

Again, Mr.. W. in answering my argument concerning 
brotherly love, (p. 70. e. 71. a.) represents me as arguing, 
“ That in the exercise of christian love described in the 
gospel, there is such an union of hearts, as there cannot be 
of a saint to an unsanctified man.” Which is a thing I 
never said, and is quite contrary to the sentiments which I 
have abundantly declared. I indeed speak of that bro- 
therly love, as what cannot be of a saint to one that is not 
apprehended and judged to be sanctified. But that notion 
of a peculiar love, which cannot be to an unsanctified man 
—or without the reality of holiness in the person beloved 
—is what I ever abhorred, and have borne a most loud 
and open and large testimony against, again and again, 
from the press,* and did so in the preface to that very book 
which Mr. W. writes against. 

In p. 74. a. b. Mr. W. represents me as supposing, that 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, both the covenant- 
ing parties, vz. Christ and the communicant, seal to the 
truth of the communicant’s faith ; or that both seal to this 
as true, that the communicant does receive Christ. Where- 
as, by me, no such thing was ever thouvht; nor is any 
thing said that has such an aspect. What I say, is very 
plain and express, (p. 75.) “ That Christ by his minister pro- 
fesses his part of the covenant, presents himself, and pro- 
fesses the willingness of his heart to be theirs who receive 
him. That on the other hand, the communicant in re- 
ceiving the offered symbols, professes his part in the 
covenant, and the willingness of his heart to receive Christ 
who is offered.” How different is this from both parties 
sealing to the truth of the communicant’s faith ! 

In p. 76, 77, and 80. he greatly misrepresents my ar- 
gument from 1 Cor. xi. 28. “ Tet a man examine him- 
self,” &c. as though I supposed, the Greek word translated 
eramine, must necessarily imply an examination to appro- 
bation; that it signifies to approve; and that a man’s 
examination must mean bis approving himself to himself 
to be sanctified. This representation he makes over and 
over, and builds his answer to the argument upon it; and 
in opposition to this, he says, (p. 77. c.) “ Wherever the 
word means to examine to approbation, it is not used in 
its natural sense, but metonymically.” Whereas, there is 
not the least foundation for such a representation : no such 
thing is said or suggested by me, as if I supposed that the 
meaning of the word is to approve, or to examine to appro- 
bation. What I say is, that it properly signifies proving 
or trying a thing, whether it be true and of the right sort. 
(p. 77. d.) And, in the same place, I expressly speak of 
the word (in the manner Mr. W: does) as not used in its 
natural sense, but metonymically, when it is used to sig- 
nify approve. So that Mr. W.’s representation is not only 
diverse from, but contrary to, what I sav. Indeed I sup- 
pose (as well I may) that when the apostle directs persons 


* Marks of a Work of the True Spirit, p. 101, 102, 103,104. Thonghts 
on the Revival of Religion, from p. 292 to 303. Nature of Religious Affec- 
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to try themselves with respect to their qualifications for the 
Lord’s supper, he would not have them come, if upon trial 
they find themselves not qualified. But it would be ridi- 
culous to say, that I therefore suppose the meaning of the 
word, try or examine, is to approve, when it is evident that 
the ¢rying is only in order to knowing whether a thing is 
to be approved, or disapproved. f ; 

In p. 98. 6. on the argument from John’s baptism, Mr. 
W. alters my words, bringing them the better to comport 
with the odious representation he had made of my opinion, 
viz. that I required giving an account of experiences, as a 
term of communion; he puts in words as mine which 
are not mine, and distinguishes them with marks of quota- 
tion; charging me with representing it as “ probable that 
John had as much time to inquire into their experiences as 
into their doctrinal knowledge.”—Whereas, my words are 
these. (p. 101. a.) He had as much opportunity to inquire 
into the credibility of their profession, as he had to inquire 
into their doctrinal knowledge and moral character. 

In p. 118. d. (and to the like purpose, p. 134. c.) our 
author represents me, and others of my principles, as hold- 
ing, That the gospel does peremptorily sentence men to 
damnation for eating and drinking without sanctifving 
grace. Bnt surely Mr. W. would have done well to have 
referred to the place in my Inquiry, where any thing is said 
that has such an appearance. For, I find nothing that I 
have said in that book, or any other writing of mine, about 
the gospel peremptorily sentencing such men to damnation, 
or signifying how far I thought they were exposed to dam- 
nation, or expressing my sentiments more or- less about 
the matter. 

In p. 130. e. and 131. a. Mr. W. says, “ When one 
sees with what epithets of honour Mr. Edwards in some 
yarts of his book has complimented Mr. Stoddard, it must 
eae like a strange medley to tack to them ;—That he was 
a weak beggar of his question; a supposer of what was to 
be proved ; taking for granted the point in controversy ; 
inconsistent with himself; ridiculously contradicting his 
own arguments.” These expressions, which Mr. W. 
speaks of as tacked to those honourable epithets, he repre- 
sents as expressions which I had used concerning Mr. 
Stoddard. And his readers that have not consulted my 
book, will doubtless take it so from his manner of repre- 
sentation. Whereas, the truth is, no one of these expres- 
sions is used concerning Mr. 8. any where in my book; 
nor is there one disrespectful word spoken of him there. 
All the ground Mr. W. had to make such a representa- 
tion, was, that in answering arguments against my opinion 
T endeavoured to show them to be weak, (though I do not 
find that I used that epithet,) and certainly for one to pre- 
tend to answer arguments, and yet allow them to be strong, 
would be to show himself to be very weak. In answer- 
ing some of these arguments, and endeavouring to show 
wherein the inconclusiveness of them lay, I have some- 
times taken notice that the defect lay in what is called 
begging the question, or supposing the thing to be proved. 
And if I had said so concerning Mr. S——d’s arguments, 
speaking of them as his, I do not know why it should be 
represented as any personcal reflection, or unhandsome dis- 
honourable treatment of him. Every inconclusive argu- 
ment is weak ; and the business of a disputant is to show 
wherein the weakness lies: but to speak of arguments as 
weak, is not to call men weak ——All the ground Mr. W. 
has to speak of meas saying, that Mr. S. ridicu/onsly con- 
tradicted his own arguments, is, that (in p. 11.) citing some 
passages out of Mr. 8 d’s Appeal, Tiss these words ; 
“* But how he reconciled these passages with the rest of 
his treatise, I would modestly say, I must confess myself 
at a loss.” And particularly I observed, that I could not 
see how they consist with what he says, p. 16. and so 
proceed to mention one thing which appears to me not 
well to consist with them. But certainly this is not in- 
decently to reflect on Mr. S. any more than Mr. W. 
indecently reflects on the first reformers, in his answer 
to Mr. Croswell, (p. 74, 75.) where speaking of their 
doctrine of a particular persuasion as of the essence of 
saving faith, he says, They are found inconsistent with 
themsclves, and their doctrine lighter than vanity. And 
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again, (p. 82.) If ever, (says Mr. W.) any men were con- 
futed from their own concessions, these divines are. And 
more to the like purpose.—Which gives me a fair occasion 
to express the like wonder at him, as he does at me, (p. 
131. aio I forbear personal reflections. 

Mr. W. (in the same p. d.) has these words; “ And to 
say, that all caeencbed men do profess and seal their 
consent to the covenant of grace in the Lord’s supper, 
when they know at the same time they do not consent to 
it, nor have their heart at all in the affair,—is something 
worse than begging the question,”’—that is, as I suppose, 
(the same that he charged me with before,) telling w mani- 
fest untruth. By which he plainly suggests, that I have 
said thus. Whereas, I no where say, nor in any respect 
signify that I suppose, all unsanctified communicants do 
KNow that they do not consent to the covenant of grace. I 
never made any doubt, but that multitudes of unsanctified 
communicants are deceived, and think they do consent 
to it. 

In p. 132. d. he says of me, “The author endeavours to 
show, that the admitting unsanctified persons tends to the 
ruin and reproach of the christian church; and to the 
ruin of the persons admitted.” But how widely differ- 
ent is this from what I express in the place he refers to! 
(Ing. p. 121. c.) That which I say there, is, that “by 
express liberty given, to open the door to as many as 
please, of those who have no visibility of real saintship, 
and make no profession of it, nor pretension to it, is a 
method which tends to the ruin and great reproach of the 
christian church, and also to the ruin of the persons ad- 
mitted.” I freely grant, and show abundantly in my book, 
it is never to be expected, that all unsanctified men can be 
kept out, by the most exact attendance on the rules of 
Christ, by those that admit members. 

In p. 136. d. Mr. W. wholly without grounds speaks of 
me as representing, that “ unconverted men make preten- 
sion to nothing but what God’s enemies have, remaining 
in open and avowed rebellion against him.”” Whereas, [ 
suppose that some natural men do profess, and profess 
truly, many things, which those have not, who are open and 
avowed enemies of God. They may truly profess that sort 
of moral sincerity, in many things belonging to morality 
and religion, which avowed enemies have not : nor is there 
any sentence or word in my book, which implies or inti- 
mates the contrary. 

In p. 141. c.:d. Mr. W. evidently insinuates, that Iam 
one of those who “ If men live never so strictly conform- 
able to the laws of the gospel, and never so diligently seek 
their own salvation, to outward appearance, yet do not 
stick to speak of them, and act openly towards them, as 
persons giving no more public evidence, that they are not 
the enemies of God and haters of jesus Christ, than the 
very worst of the heathen.” But surely every one that has 
read my book, every one that knows my constant conduct, 
and manner of preaching, as well as writing, and how 
much I have written, said, and done, against judging and 
censuring persons of an externally moral and religious 
behaviour, must know how injurious this representation of 
me is. 


SECT. II. 


Instances of the second thing mentioned as exceptionable in 
Mr. W?s method of managing this controversy ; viz. His 
misrepresenting what is said in the writings of others, 
that he supposes favour his opinion. 


Peraps instances enough of this have already been 
taken notice of; yet I would now mention some others. 

In what he says in reply to my answer to the eighth od- 
jection, he says, (p. 108.) “ Mr. Stoddard does not say, 
If sanctifying grace be necessary to a person’s lawful par- 
taking of the Lord’s supper, then God would have given 
some certain rule, whereby those WHO ARE TO ADMIT THEM, 
may know whether they have such grace or not.” Mr. W. 
there intimates (as the reader may see) as if Mr. S. spake 
so, that it is to be understood disjunctively, meaning, he 
would either have given some certain rule to the church 
who admit them, or else to the persons themselves: so 
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that by one means or other, the Lord’s supper might be 
restrained to converted men. And he exclaims against me 
for representing as though Mr. Stoddard’s argument were 
concerning a certain rule, whereby those who are to admit 
them, may know whelher they have grace, (see the foregoing 
page,) and speaks of it as nothing akin to Mr. S.’s argu- 
ment. Now let the reader take notice of Mr. S.’s words, 
and see whether his argument be not something akin to 
this. He says expressly, (Appeal, p. 75.) “ God does not 
bind his cuuRcH to impossibilities. Ifhe had made such 
an ordinance, he would give gifts to his cuurcn, to dis- 
tinguish sincere men from hypocrites, whereby the ordi- 
nance might have been attended.—The minor is also evi- 
dent: he has given no such rule to his caurcu, whereby 
it may be restrained to converted men. This appears, be- 
cause by the rule that they are to go by, they are allowed 
TO GIvE the Lord’s supper to many unconverted men. 
For all visible signs are common to men converted, and 
unconverted.” So that Mr. S. in fact does say, If sancti- 
fying grace be necessary to a person’s lawful partaking of 
the Lord’s supper, then God would have given some cer- 
tain rule, whereby the church [those who are to admit 
them] may know, whether they have grace, or not. Though 
Mr. W. denies it, and says, this is nothing akin to Mr. S.’s 
argument ; contrary to the plainest fact. 

In p. 99. Mr. W. replying to my answer to the sixth 
objection, misrepresents Mr. Hudson, in the following 
passage. “ This, (2. e. baptism,) says Mr. Hudson, makes 
them members of the body of Christ. And as for a par- 
ticular explicit covenant, besides the general imposed on 
churches, [ find no mention of it, no example, nor warrant 
for it, in all the Scripture.”—Here Mr. W. is still mani- 
festly endeavouring to discredit my doctrine of un explicit 
owning the covenant of grace; and he so manages and 
alters Mr. Hudson's words, as naturally leads the reader to 
suppose, that Mr. Hudson speaks against this: whereas, 
he says not a word about it. What Mr. H. speaks of, is 
not an explicit owning the covenant of grace, or baptismal 
covenant; but a particular church-covenunt, by whicha 
particular society bind themselves explicitly, one to an- 
other, jointly to carry on the public worship. Mr. Hud- 
son’s words are, (p. 19.) “ I dare not make a particular 
erplicit holy covenant to be the FORM of @ PARTICULAR 
church, as this description seemeth to do ; because! find no 
mention of any such covenant, besides the general im- 
posed on churches, nor example, nor warrant for it, in all the 
Scripture.” And then afterwards Mr. Hudson says, “ but it 
is the general covenant sealed by baptism, and not this, 
that makes them members of the body of Christ.”—Mr. W. 
by citing distant passages in Mr. Hudson, and joining 
them, in his own way, by particles and conjunctions, which 
Mr. Hudson dues not use, and leaving out these words— 
To be the form of a particular church, as this description 
seemeth to do,—quite blinds the mind of his reader, as to 
Mr. Hudson's true sense, which is nothing to Mr. W.’s 
purpose-—Mr. Hudson says not a word here against, or 
about an express or explicit covenanting, or owning the 
covenant in my sense: but in other places, in the same 
book, he speaks of it, and for it, as necessary for all Chris- 
tians. Thus, (p. 69. 6. c.) “ There is one individual Ex- 
PRESS, eternal covenant ; not only on God’s part,—but also 
it is one external, visible covenant, on men’s part; which 
all Christians, as Christians, enter into, by their PRo- 
FFSSED acceptance, and EXxPRESs restipulation, and pro- 
mised subjection and obedience ; though not altogether in 
one place, or at one time.” He speaks again to the same 
purpose, p. 100. 


SECT. III. 


Instances of the third thing observed in Mr. W.’s manner 
of arguing, viz. His pretending to oppose and answer 
arguments, by saying things which have no reference to 
them, but relate to other matters, perfectly foreign to the 
subject of the argument. 

Sucu is his answer (p. 37, &c.) to my argument from 


Isa. lvi. Particularly from those words, 6. 7. “ Also the 
sons of the stranger, that join themselves to the Lord, to 
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serve him, to love the name of the Lord, to be his servants, 
—even them will I bring to my holy mountain, and 
make them joyful in my house of prayer, &e. For I say 
nothing under that argument, (as Mr. W. in his answer 

resumes,) which supposes any antithesis or opposition 
ie between the state of the Gentiles and eunuchs under 
the Old Testament, and under the gospel, as to terms of ac- 
ceptance with God: nor any opposition, as to a greater 
necessity of sanctifying grace, to the lawful partaking of 
ordinances, under the gospel, than under the law; as Mr. 
W. also supposes in his arguings on this head. But the 
opposition I speak of, as plainly pointed forth in the chap- 
ter, is this: That whereas under the law, not only piety of 
heart and practice were required, but something e/se, even 
soundness of body. and circumcision, it is foretold, that 
under the gospel, piety of heart and practice only should 
be required; that although they were eunuchs or uncir- 
cumcised, yet if it = bore that they loved the name of the 
Lord, &c. they should be admitted. 

So when I argued, that Christ, in the latter part of the 
7th chap. of Matt. representing the final issue of things, 
with regard to the visible church in general, speaks of all 
as those who had looked on themselves to be interested in 
him as their Lord and Saviour, and had an opinion of their 
good estate; though the hope of some was built on the 
sand, and others on.a rock :—Mr. W. in his reply, (p. 40, 
41.) entirely overlooks the argument, and talks about 
other things. He says, Christ does not find fault with 
those that cried, Lord, Lord, for entering into covenant, 
but for not keeping covenant. (p. 41. 6.) Here he runs 
back to another thing, relating to another argument, to 
which this has no reference, which he dwells wholly upon ; 
and says nothing to the argument I use in that place. 

So in his reply to what.I say on the parable of the 
wheat and tares, (p. 98, &c.) he has entirely overlooked the 
argument. He says, to vindicate the objection, (p. 99.) 
“ Which we think shows us the mind and will of Christ 
in this matter is, that his servants shall proceed only on 
certain established rules of his visible kingdom, and not 
upon any private rules of judging about them.”—W hereas, 
I never said, or supposed, that Christ’s servants must not 
proceed on certain eslablished rules of his visible kingdom, or 
that they ought to go upon any. private rules of judeing ; 
but particularly and largely expressed my mind to the 
contrary, in explaining the question ; (Ing. p. 5.) “ That it 
is properly a visibility to the eye of the public charity, and 
not of a private judgment, that gives ar ght to be received 
as visible saints by the public.” And repeat the same thing 
again, p.. 125. c. d. 

And as to what Mr. W. says in this place about infants 
being born in the church, it entirely diverts the reader to 
another point (which I shall hereafter particularly consider) 
wholly distinct from the subject of the argument ; which is 
about rules of admission into the church, whenever they are 
admitted. If persons are born in the church in complete 
standing, as Mr. W. supposes, then they are not admitted at 
all, but in their ancestors. But, however, the question re- 
turns, whether ancestors that are wnsanctified, can have a 
lawful right to come into the church? Mr. W. holds they 
may. The subject of the argument is about bringing in 
tares into the field, whenever they are brought in, whether 
sooner or later; and whether ¢tares have a lawful right, by 
warrant from Christ, to be in the field; supposing this to 
intend the church of Christ. The argument I produced to 
the contrary was, that the tares were introduced contrary 
to the owner’s design, through men’s infirmity and Satan’s 

rocurement. Which argument, being entirely overlooked 
y my opponent, I desire it may be now particularly con- 
sidered. 

When the devil brought in the tares, it is manifest, he 
brought in something that did not belong there; and 
therein counteracted the owner of the field, and did it 


* “ The apostles looked on all those, whom they gathered into churches 
or christian congregations to eat the Lord's supper, as having the* truth 
dwelling in them; and so they behoved, every one of them, to look upon 
one another: seeing they could not love one another as brethren in the 
truth, without acknowledging that truth as dwelling in them. And so we 
see the apostles, in their writings to the churches, supposing all their mem- 
bers objects of this brotherly love.—Christ’s visible church then is the con- 
gregation of those whom the apostle could call the saints and faithful in 
Christ Jesus.""—Glass’s Notes on Scripture Texts, Numb. 5. p. 32. 

t A good argument might also be drawn from the corruption of unsancti- 
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under that very notion of crossing his design. An enemy 
(says the parable) hath done this. But how does this con- 
sist with the tares having a lawful right, by the owner’s 
warrant and appointment, to have a standing in his field? 
If Christ by his institution has, in mercy to unsanctified 
men, given them a lawful right to come into the church, 
that it may be a means of their conversion; then it is a 
work of his kindness, as the compassionate Redeemer of 
souls, to bring them in; and not the doing of the great 
enemy and destroyer of souls. If the great Physician of 
souls has built his church, as an infirmary, in compassion 
to those that are sick, for this end, that they may be brought 
in and healed there; shall it be said with surprise, when 
such are found there, How came tho-e sick people HERE? 
And shall the compassionate Physician, who built the hos- 
pital, make answer, An enemy hath done this? 

Besides, if Christ has appointed that unsanctified men 
should come into the church, in order to their conversion, 
it would be an instance of the faithfulness of his servants to 
bring in such. But the bringing in tares into the field, is 
not represented as owing to the faithfulness and watchful- 
ness of the servants; but on the contrary, is ascribed to 
their sleepiness and remissness. They were brought in 
while they slept, who ought to have done the part of 
watchmen, in keeping them out, and preventing the de- 
signs of the subtle enemy that brought them in.—Perhaps 
some would be ready to make the reflection that those 
churches whose practice is agreeable to the loose principles 
Mr. W. espouses, do that at noon-day, in the presence of 
God, angels, and men, which the devil did in the dead of 
the night, while men slept / 

Again, Mr. W. in his reply to my argument from that 
christian brotlerly love, which is required towards all 
members of the visible church, goes entirely off from the 
argument, to things quite alien from it. His first answer 
(p. 69. c.) is, that the exercise of this christian love is not 
the term of communion or admission into the visible church: 
which is perfectly foreign to the business. For the argu- 
ment respects the object of this love, viz. visible saints, 
that are to be thus beloved; and not at all the qualifica- 
tions of the inherent subject of it, or the person that exer- 
cises this love. Tf they that are admitted, are to be loved 
as true saints, or for the image of Christ appearing in them, 
or supposed to be in them, (as Mr. W. allows (p. 68. c.) 
then it will follow, that none are to be admitted, but such 
as can reasonably be the objects of christian love, or be 
loved as true saints, and as those who have the image of 
Christ appearing in them. Whether the exercise of this 
love be the term of communion, or not; yet if we are 
commanded to exercise this love to all that are admitted 
to communion, then it will certainly follow, that some 
reasonable ground for being thus beloved, must be a term 
of communion in such as are admitted. To suppose it 
appointed, that we should love all that are admitted as 
true saints, and yet that it is not appointed that such as 
are admitted should exhibit any reasonable grounds for 
such a love, is certainly to suppose very inconsistent ap- 
pointments. * 

Mr. W.’s second answer (p. 70. b.) is no less imperti- 
nent; viz. That men’s right to communion in gospel-ordi- 
nances does not depend upon the corruptions of other men, in 
their forbearing to love them. As if my argument were, 
that unless men are actwally loved, as true saints, they have 
no right to communion ! Whereas, the argument was very 
diverse, viz. That unless men have a right to be so loved, 
they have no right to communion. If men have an ap- 
pearance, to reason, of being true saints, they may havea 
right to be loved as true saints, and to be admitted as 
such ; however corrupt and void of love other men are: 
but without such an appearance to reason, it is no corrup- 
tion, not to love them as true saints ; unless it be corrupt, 
not to act without reason. t—As to Mr. W.’s third answer, 


fied men; for that they are all so under the power of corruption. that they 
are not able to love saints, or any one else, with truly christian love. Avree- 
able to what Mr. Stoddard says in bis three sermons, (p. 40) ‘* Men are 
obliged to love their neighbours ws themselves, But no natural men do in 
any measure live up to that rule ; but men are great enemies one to another, 
hateful and hating one another. They do but little good one to another : 
they doa great deal of hurt one to another.’ Now is it reasonable to sup- 
pose, that such men have the proper qualifications, by divine institution, for 
a lawful right to be members of the visible family of God? ; 
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and the misrepresentation it is built 
been taken notice of. 

In Mr. W.’s reply to my answer to the first objection, 
(p. 81, &c.) he Bholly leaves the argument, and writes 
in support and defence of other matters, quite different 
from those which I mentioned, or had any concern with. 
The objection which I mentioned, and which had been 
much insisted on by some against my opinion, was, That 
church-members are called disciples, or scholars ; 2 name, 
that gives us a notion of the visible church as a school ; 
and leads us to suppose, that all who profess that sort of 
faith and sincerity, which implies a disposition to seek 
christian learning and spiritual attainments, are qualified 
for admission. But Mr. W. says nothing at all in support 
of this objection. In answer to it, I endeavoured to show, 
that the name disciples given to church-members, does 
not argue that unsanctified persons are fit to be members. 
He says nothing to show that it does. He says, if it will 
not follow from Christ’s visible church being represented 
as Christ’s school, that it is in order to all good attain- 
ments; yet vé ts in order to all that they have not yet attained. 
Which is nothing to the purpose, but foreign to the thing 
in debate, viz. Whether sunclifying grace is one of those 
things which are not yet attained by those that are lawfully 
in the church. He there says nothing to prove that it is; 
and especially to prove it from the meaning of the word, 
disciples ; which was the argument in hand. He insists, 
that men may be sufficiently subject to Christ as their 
master and teacher, in order to be in his school or church, 
without grace: but then the thing to be proved, was, that 
church-members being called disciples makes this evident, 
in order to support the argument or objection I was upon : 
which argument is entirely neglected throughout all his 
discoutse under this head. 

So in his reply to my answer to the eleventh objection, 
(p. 123, &e.) he wholly neglects the argument, and 
labours to support a different one. J endeavoured, with- 
out concerning myself about the words of any argument 
in Mr. Stoddard’s Appeal, to answer an argument abund- 
antly used at Northampton against my doctrine, of un- 
sanctified men not having a right to come to the Lord’s 
supper; which was this, “ You may as well say, that 
unsanctified men may not attend any other duty of wor- 
ship :” and particularly, “ You may as well forbid them 
to pray.”—As for Mr. 8.’s objection, in these words, “ If 
unsanctified men may attend all other ordinances or duties 
of worship, then they may lawfully attend the Lord’s 
it was an argument I was not obliged to attend 
to in the words in which he delivered it, because it was 
not an argument brought against my scheme of things, but 
one very diverse : since it is not my opinion, that unsanc- 


upon, it has already 


tified men may attend all other ordinances, or duties of 


worship, besides the Lord's supper ; for 1 do not suppose, 
‘such may offer themselves to baptism ; which Mr. S. takes 
for granted, in his argument. And therefore what Mr. 
W. says in support of it, is quite beside the business. As 
to the argument I was concerned with, taken especially 
from the lawfulness of unsanctified men praying, to prove, 
that therefore it must be lawful for them to come to the 
Lord’s supper, certainly if there be any consequence in 
it, the consequence depends on the truth of this supposi- 
tion, that the same thing which makes it lawful for a man 
to pray, also makes it luwful for him to come to the Lord’s 
supper. And seeing this position is proved to be not 
true, the argument falls to the-ground. And Mr. W.’s 
nice observations and distinctions, of a non obstante, and 
a simply and per se, are nothing to the purpose. , 
This good reason (with several others) may be given, 
why the same that makes i: :awful for a man to pray and 
hear the word, will not make it lawful for him to partake of 
sacraments, viz. that the sacraments are not only duties, 
but covenant privileges, and are never lawfully given or 
received but under that notion. Whereas, it is not so 
with prayer and hearing the word : and therefore they who 
have no interest in the covenant of grace, and are in no 
respect God’s corenant people, may lawfully hear the 
word and pray. But it is agreed on all hands, that they 
who are not in some respect God’s covenunt people, 
may not come to sacraments : and the reason is this, be- 
cause sacraments are covenant privileges. And this same 
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reason will prove, that none but true believers, or those 
that have saving faith, the only condition of the covenunt 
of grace, have a right to sacraments. For, as was observed 
betore, the condition ofany covenant is the condition of all 
the benefits or privileges of that covenant. (See Part II. 
sect. 8. 


SECT. Fv. 


The fourth thing observed in Mr. W.’s method of managing 
the controversy, particularly considered, viz. His ad- 
vancing new and extraordinary notions, not only mani- 
Jestly contrary to truth, but also to the common and re- 
ceived principles of the christian church. 


Tuus it is with regard to many things which have 
already been taken notice of. As, that men may be un- 
godly, and yet truly profess to love God more than the 
world ; that men may be professors of religion and have 
no true grace, and yet not be lukewarm, but serve God as 
their only master; that such may profess to be subject to 
Christ with all their hearts, and to give up all their hearts 
and lives to Christ, and speak true, &c. &c. 

I shall now take notice of another remarkable instance, 
viz. That Mr. W. in his reply to my argument from the 
epithets and characters given by the apostles to the mem- 
bers of visible christian churches, in their epistles, repre- 
sents, (p. 56. d.) That there “1s no difference in all the 
epithets and characters, which I had heaped up from the 
New Testament,” from those that are given in the Old 
Testament, to the whole body of the Jewish church ; 
which he elsewhere abundantly suppose to be the whole 
body of the Jewish nation ; yea, even in their worst times, 
till the nation was rejected and cast off by God from be- 
ing any longer his people; as I shall have occasion 
particularly to observe afterwards. 

That it may be the more easily judged, how manifestly 
this is contrary to truth, I shall here repeat some of those 
epithets and characters { before mentioned, to which Mr. 
W. has reference. This is very manifest concerning most 
of them ; but that I may not be tedious, I will now rehearse 
buta few instances: viz. Being “ made free trom sin, and 
becoming the servants of righteousness :” Having “ the 
spirit of adoption :” Being “ the children of God, heirs of 
God, joint-heirs with Christ :” Being “ vessels of mercy, 
prepared unto glory:” Being such “as do not live to 
themselves, nor die to themselves; but live to the Lord, 
and die unto the Lord ;” and who “ living and dying are 
the Lord’s :” Being those that have “ all things for theirs, 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things to come; because 
they are Christ’s :” Being “ begotten through the gospel :” 
Being such as “ shall judge the world :” Being “ washed, 
sanctified, justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the Spirit of our God :” Being “ manifestly declared to 
be the epistle of Christ, written not with ink, but by the 
Spirit Se living God; not in tables of stone, but in 
fleshly tables of the heart :” Being such as “ behold as in 
a glass the glory of the Lord, and are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory:” Being “ chosen in 
Christ before the foundation of the world, that they should 
be holy and without blame before him in love; and pre- 
destinated unto the adoption of children :” Being “ sealed 
by that holy spirit of promise:” Being “ quickened, 
though once dead in trespasses and sins :” Being “ made 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light :” Being “ dead, and having their life hid with Christ 
in God;” and being those who, “ when Christ who is 
our life shall appear, shall also Vinee with him in glory ; 
having put off the old man with his deeds, and having 
put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge, after 
the image of him that created him:” Being “ begotten 
again to a living hope—to an inheritance incorruptible, 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
for them; who are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation; who love Christ, though they have 
not seen him} in whom, though now they see him not, 
yet believing, they rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory; having purified their souls in obeying the truth 
through the Spirit; knowing him that is from the begin- 
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ning; having their sins forgiven; having overcome the 
wicked one; having an unction from the Holy One, by 
which they know all things; who are now the sons of 
God; and who, when Christ shall appear, shall be like 
him, because they shall see him as he is.” 

Now let the christian reader judge, with what face of 
reason our author could represent as though there were 
nothing in all these epithets and characters, more than 
used of old to be given to the whole nation of the Jews, 
and that even in times of their greatest corruption and 
apostacy, till the nation was rejected of God! One would 
think, there is no need of arguing the matter with any that 
have read the Bible. 

This representation of Mr. W.’s is not only very con- 
trary to truth, but also to the common sentiments of the 
christian church. Though I pretend not to be a person of 
great reading, yet I have read enough to warrant this 
assertion. I never yet (as I remember) met with any 
author that went the same‘length in this matter with Mr. 
W. but Mr. Taylor, of Norwich, in England, the author 
who lately has been so famous for his corrupt doctrine. 
In his piece which he calls A Key to the Apostolic Writ- 
ings, where he delivers his scheme of religion, (which seems 
scarcely so agreeable to the christian scheme, as the doc- 
trine of many of the wiser heathen,) he delivers the same 
opinion, and insists largely upon it; it being a main thing 
to establish his whole scheme. And it evidently appears, 
in the manner of his delivering it, that he is sensible it is 
exceeding far from what has hitherto been the commonly 
received sentiment m the christian world. He supposes 
that as all those epithets and characters belong to the whole 
nation of the Jews, even in their most corrupt times, so 
they belong to all christendom, even the most vicious parts 
of it; that the most vicious men, who are baptized, and 

rofess to believe Jesus to be*the Messiah, are “ chosen 

efore the foundation of the world, predestinated accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God, regenerated, justified, 
sanctified, children of God, heirs of God, joint-heirs with 
Christ, the spouse of Christ, the temple of God, made to 
sit together in heavenly places in Christ, being the family 
of heaven,” &c. &c. And certainly he may with as good 
reason, and with the same reason, suppose this of all 
christendom, even the most vicious parts of it, as of the 
whole nation of the Jews, however corrupt, till there was 
a national rejection of them. 

Indeed, it is manifest there is no other way of evading 
the force of the argument from the epistles, but by falling 
into Taylor’s scheme. If his scheme of religion be not 
true, then it is plain as any fact in the New Testament, 
that all the christian churches, through the whole earth, in 
the apostles’ days, were constituted in the manner that I 
insist on. The Scripture says ten times as much to demon- 
strate this matter, as it does about the manner of discipline, 
officers and government of the church, or about the 
several parts of the public worship, or the sanctification of 
the christian sabbath. 


SECT. V. 


Instances of the fifth and sixth particulars, in Mr. W.’s 
method of disputing, viz. his using confident and peremp- 
tory assertions, and great exclamations, instead of argu- 
ments. 


We have an instance of the former, in his reply to my 
answer to the 14th objection, viz. That ¢t is not unlawful 
for unsanctified men to carry themselves like saints. 1 
objected against this, if thereby be meant, that they may 
lawfully carry themselves externally like saints in all 
respects, remaining ungodly ; and mentioned some things 
which belonged to the external duty of godly men, which 
no ungodly man, remaining such, may do ‘To which Mr. 
W. makes no reply; but to prove the point says, “ Mr. 
St—d knew, and all divines know, That the external car- 
riage of some unsanctified men is to the outward appear- 
ance, and the public judgment of the church, the same 
with the carriage of the saints; and they know they are 
bound to such a behaviour.” And this peremptory con- 
fient assertion is all the argument he brings to prove the 
thing asserted. 
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Again, I observe, that sometimes Mr. W. uses great ev- 
clamution, as though he intended to alarm, and excite 
terror in his readers, and raise their indignation ; though 
they are perhaps never likely to know for what. We have 
two very remarkable instances of this, (p. 136 and 137.) 
where he says, “ I shall further take notice of two extra- 
ordinary and surprising passages, if I understand them. 
And I have with great diligence tried to find out the meaning 
of them. One is p. 129. between the 17th and 23d lines ; 
if it be rightly printed.”—He does not quote my words : 
this mighty exclamation would have become too flat, and 
appeared ridiculous, if he had—The passage referred to 
is in these words—* Indeed such a tendency (i. e. a ten- 
dency to irreligion and profaneness) it would have, to shut 
men out from having any part in the Lord, in the sense of 
the two tribes and half, Josh. xxii. 25. or to fence them out 
by such a partition-wall, as formerly was between Jews 
and Gentiles; and so to shut them out as to tell them, if 
they were never so much disposed to serve God, he was 
not ready to accept them: according to the notion the Jews 
seem to have had of the uncircumcised Gentiles.” That 
is, plainly to shut them out so as to tell them, that let 
them have hearts never so well and piously disposed to 
love and serve God, their love and service could not be 
accepted.—This doubtless would have a tendency to dis- 
courage religion in men. And how the owning of it, is an 
owning my scheme to have such a tendency, I do not 
know. Mr. W. might as well have picked out any other 
sentence through all the 136 pages of the book, and called 
it an extraordinary passage, and stood astonished over it, 
and told how he was ready to doubt whether it was reghtly 
printed, and what great diligence he had used to find out 
the meaning of it 

The other extraordinary passage he stands thunderstruck 
with, is in these words; “ May it not be suspected, that 
this way of baptizing the children of such as never make 
any proper profession of godliness, is an expedient origi- 
nally invented for that very end, to give ease to ancestors 
with respect to their posterity, in times of great declension 
and degeneracy ?”—Mr. W. knows, that through the 
whole of my book I suppose, this practice of baptizing 
the children of such as are here spoken of, is wrong ; and 
so does he too; for he abundantly allows, that persons in 
order to be admitted to the parle of visible saints, 
must make a profession of real piety, or gospel-holiness, 
And if it be wrong, as we are both agreed, then surely it is 
nothing akin to blasphemy, to suspect that it arose from 
some bad cause. 


SECT. VI. 


Instances of the seventh particular observed in Mr. W.’s 
way of disputing, viz. His wholly overlooking argu- 
ments, pretending there is no argument, nothing to answer ; 
when the case is far otherwise. 


Tuus in his reply to my tenth argument, which was 
this, “It is necessary, that those who partake of the Lord’s 
supper, should judge themselves truly and cordially to 
accept of Christ as their Saviour, and chief good ; for this 
is what the actions, which communicants perform at the 
Lord’s table, are a solemn profession of.” I largely en- 
deavoured (in p. 75, 76, and 77.) to prove this, from the 
nature of those significant actions, of receiving the symbols 
of Christ’s body and blood when offered, representing their 
accepting the thing signified, as their spiritual food, &c. 
To all which Mr. W. says, (p. 74. a.) “1 do not find that 
Mr. Edwards has said any thing to prove the proposition, 
which is the whole argument offered here in proof of the 
point proposed to be proved, but only gives his opinion, 
or paraphrase, of the purport and nature of the sacramental 
actions.”—Since Mr. W. esteems it no argument, I desire 
it may be considered impartially whether there be any ar- 
gument in it or no. 

These sacramental actions all allow to be significant 
actions: they are a signification and profession of some- 
thing : they are not actions without a meaning. And all 
allow, that these external actions signify something inward 
and spiritual. And if they signify any thing spiritual, 
they doubtless signify those spiritual things which they 
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represent. But what inward thing does the outward taking 
or accepting the body and blood of Christ represent, but 
the inward accepting Christ’s body and blood, or an ac- 
cepting him in the heart? And what spiritual thing is the 
outward feeding on Christ in this ordinance a sign of, but 
a spiritual feeding on Christ, or the soul’s feeding on him ? 
Now there is no other way of the soul’s feeding on him, 
but by that fai/h, by which Christ becomes our spiritual 


food, and the refreshment and vital nourishment of our | 


souls. The owfward eating and drinking in this ordinance 
Is a sign of spiritual eating and drinking, as much as the 
oulward bread in this ordinance is a sign of spiritual bread ; 
or as much as the ouw/ward drink is a sign of spiritual 
drink. And doubtless those actions, if they are a profes- 
sion of any thing at all, are a profession of the things 
they signify.* To say, that these significant actions are 
appointed to be a profession of something, but not to be a 
profession of the ¢hings they are appointed to signify, is as 
unreasonable as to say, that certain sounds or words are 
appointed to be a profession of something, but not to bea 
profession of the things signified by those words. 

Again, Mr. W. in his reply to my answer to the second 
objection, with like contempt passes over the main argu- 
ment which I offered, to prove that the nation of Israel 
were called God's people, and covenant people, in another 
sense besides a being visible saints. My argument (in 
p- 85, 86.) was this: That it is manifest, something di- 
verse from being visible saints, is often intended by that 
nation being called God's people, and that the family of 
Israel according to the flesh—not with regard to any moral 
and religious qualifications—were in some seuse adopted 
by God, to be his peculiar and covenant people; from 
Rom. ix. 3, 4, 5—“I could wish myself accursed from 
Christ for my brethren according to the flesh ; who are 
Israelites ; to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covENants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises ; whose are the fathers,” 
&c. I observed, that hese privileges are spoken of as 
belonging to the Jews, not now as visible saints, not as 
professors of the true religion, not as members of the 
visible church of Christ, (which they did not belong to,) 
but only as a people of such a nation, such a blood, such 
an external carnal relation to the patriarchs, their ancestors ; 
Israelites according to the flesh: inasmuch as the apostle 
is speaking here of the unbelieving Jews, professed un- 
believers, that were out of the christian church, and open 
visible enemies to it; and such as had no right at all to 
the external privileges of Christ’s people—lI observed 
further, that in like manner this apostle in Rom. xi. 28, 
29. speaks of the same unbelieving Jews, that were ene- 
mies to the gospel, as in some respect an elect people, and 
interested in the calling, promises, and covenants, God 
formerly gave their forefathers, and are still beloved for 
their sakes. ‘As concerning the gospel, they are enemies 
for your sakes ; but as touching the election, they are be- 
loved for the fathers’ sakes. Yor the gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance.” 

All that Mr. W. says, which has any reference to these 
things, is, “That he had read my explication of the name 
of the people of God, as given to the people of Israel, &c. 
But that he confesses, it is perfectly unintelligible to him.” 
The impartial reader is left to judge, whether the matter 
did not require some other answer. 


SECT. VII. 


What rs, and what is not, begging the question ; and how 
Mr. W. charges me, from time to time, with begging the 
question, without cause. 


Amonc the particulars of Mr. W.’s method of dis uting, 
[ observed, that he often causelessly charges me with begging 


# Mr. Stoddard owns, that the sacramental actions, both in baptism and 
the Lord’s supper, signify saving faith in Christ. Safety of App. p. 120. 
«By baptism is signified our fellowship with Christ in his sufferings. That 
is signified hereby, that we have an interest in the virtue of his sufferings, 
that his sufferings are made over unto us, and that we do participate in the 

ood and beneft of them.——It was John the Baptist’s manner, before he 
aptized persons, to teach them that they must believe on Christ. And the 
apostles and apostolical men would not baptize any adult persons but such 
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the question, while he frequently begs the question humself, 
or does that which is equivalent. 

But that it may be determined with justice and clearness, 
who does, and who does not, beg.the question, I desire it 
may be particularly considered, what that is which is 
called begging the question in a dispute——This is more 
epecally needful for the sake of illiterate readers. And 

ere, 

1. Let it be observed, that merely to suppose something 
in a dispute, without bringing any argument to prove it, 
is not begging the 5 alg : for this is done necessarily, 
in every dispute, and even in the best and clearest demon- 
strations. One point is proved by another, till at length 
the matter is reduced to a point that is supposed to need 
no proof; either because it is self-evident, or is a thing 
wherein both parties are agreed, or so clear that it is sup- 
posed it will not be denied. 

2. Noris begging the question the same thing as offer. 
ing a weak argument, to prove the point in question. It 
is not all weak arguing, but one particular way of weak 
arguing, that is called begging the question. 

3. Nor is it the same thing as missing the true question, 
and bringing an argument that is impertinent, or beside the 
question. 

But the thmg which is called begging the question, is the 
making use of the very point in debate, or the thing to be 
proved, as an argument to prove itself. Thus, if I were 
endeavouring to prove that none but godly persons might 
come to sacraments, and should take this for an argument to 
prove it, that none might come but such as have saving faith, 
taking this for granted; I should then beg the question : 
for this is the very point in question, whether a man must 
haye saving faith or no? It is called begging the question, 
because it is a depending as it were on the courtesy of the 
other side, to grant me the point in question, without 
offering any argument as the price of it. 

And whether the point I thus take for granted, be the 
main point in question, in the general dispute, or some 
subordinate point, something under consideration, under a 
particular argument; yet if I take this particular point 
for granted, and then make use of it to prove itself, it is 
begging the question. 

Thus if I were endeavouring, under this general con- 
troversy between Mr. W. and me, to prove that particular 
point, that we ought to love all the members of the church 
as true saints; and should bring this as a proof of the 
point, that we ought to love all the members of the church 
as true Christians, taking this for granted ; this is only the 
same thing, under another term, as the thing to be proved; 
and therefore is no argument at all, but only begging the 
question. 

Or if the point I thus take for granted, and make use 
of as an argument, be neither the general point in contro- 
versy, nor yet the thing nextly to be proved under a par- 
ticular argument; yet if it be. some known controverted 
point between the parties, it is begging the question, or 
equivalent to it: for it is begging a thing known to be in 
question in the dispute, and using it as if it were a thing 
allowed. 

I would now consider the instances, wherein Mr. W. 
asserts or suggests that I have begged the question. 

In p. 30. d.e. and 31. a. b. he represents the force of 
my reasoning as built on a supposition, that there is no 
unsanctified man, but what knows he has no desire of 
salvation by Christ, no design to fulfil the covenant of 
grace, but designs to live in stealing, lying, adultery,—or 
some other known sin: and then says, “ Is it not mani- 
fest, that such sort of reasoning is a mere quibbling with 
words, and begging the question?” And so insinuates, 
that [ have thus begged the question. Whereas, I no- 
where say or suppose this which he speaks of, nor any 
thing like it. But on the contrary, often say, what sup- 
poses an unsanctified man may think he is truly godly, 


as professed to believe on Christ.—He that believeth and is baptized, shall 
be saved. Baptism is mentioned as the evidence of faith.”"—So cone 
the Lord’s supper, ibid. p. 122. e. 123. a. ** In this ordinance we are invited 
to put our trust in the death of Christ. Take, eat; this ismy body: and 
drink ye all of it. When the body feeds on the sacramental bread and 
wine, the soul is to do that which answers unto it, The soul is to feed on 
Christ crucified ; which is nothing else but the acting faith on him, 
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and that he has truly upright and gracious designs and 
desires.—Nor does any argument of mine depend on any 
such supposition. Nay, under the argument he speaks of, 
I expressly suppose the contrary, vez. That unsanctified 
men who visibly enter into covenant, may be deceived. 

In p. 38. a. Mr. W. makes a certain representation of 
my arguing from Isaiah lvi. and then says upon it, “ It is 
no arguing, but only begging the question.” But as has 
been already shown, that which he represents as my argu- 
ment from that scripture, has no relation to my argument. 

In p. 59. in opposition to my arguing from the Epistles, 
that the apostles treated those members of churches which 
they wrote to, as those who had been received on a posi- 
tive judgment, 7. e. (as I explain myself,) a proper and 
affirmative opinion, that they were real saints; Mr. W. 
argues, that the apostles could make no such judgment of 
them, without either personal converse, or revelation ; un- 
less it be supposed to be founded on a presumption, that 
ministers who baptized them, would not have done it, un- 
less they had themselves made such a positive judgment 
concerning their state: and then adds these words, This 
may do for this scheme, but only it is a begging the ques- 
tion. Whereas, it is a point that never has been in question 
in this controversy, as ever I knew, whether some ministers 
or churches might reasonably and affirmatively suppose, 
the members of other churches they are united with, were 
admitted on evidence of proper qualifications, (whatever 
they be, whether common or saving,) trusting to the faith- 
fulness of other ministers and churches. Besides, this can 
be no point in question between me and Mr. W. unless it 
be a point in question between him and himself. For he 
holds, as well as IJ, that persons ought not to be received 
as visible Christians, without moral evidence (which is 
something positive, and not a mere negation of evidence 
of the contrary) of gospel-holiness. 

In p. 82. of my book I suppose, that none at all do 
truly subject themselves to Christ as their master, but 
those who graciously subject themselves to him, and are 
delivered from the reigning power of sin. Mr. W. sug- 
gests, (p. 83. d.) that herein I beg the question. For 
which there is no pretext, not only as this is no known 

oint in controversy between the parties in this debate; 

ut also as it is a point I do not take for granted, but offer 
this argument to prove it, that they who have no grace, 
are under the reigning power of sin, and no man can truly 
subject himself to two such contrary masters, at the same 
time, as Christ and sin. I think this argument sufficient 
to obtain the pomt, without begeing it. And besides, 
this doctrine, that they who have no grace do not truly 
subject themselves to Christ, was no point in question 
between me and Mr. W. But a point wherein we were 
fully agreed, and wherein he had before expressed himself 
as fully, and more fully, than I. In his sermons on Christ 
a King and Witness, (p. 18. b.) he speaks of all such as 
do not depend on Christ, believe in him, and give up 
themselves and all to him, as not true subjects to Christ ; 
but enemies to him, and his kingdom. We have expres- 
sions to the same purpose again, in p. 74. and 91. and in 
p- 94. d. e. of the same book, he says, “ It is utterly in- 
consistent with the nature of the obedience of the gospel, 
that it should be a forced subjection.—No man i8 a subject 
of Christ, who does not make the laws and will of Christ 
his choice, and desire to be governed by him, and to live 
in subjection to the will of Christ, as good and fit, and 
best to be the rule of his living, and way to his ha pines. 
A forced obedience to Christ is no obedience. Ht as in 
terms a contradiction. Christ draws men with the cords 
of love, and the bands of aman. Our Lord has himself 
expressly determined this point.”” There are other passages 
in the same book to the same purpose. So that 1 had no 
need to beg this point of Mr. W. since he had given it 
largely, and that in full measure, and over and over again, 
without begging. 

In p. 120. 6. he observes, “ That to say, such a pro- 
fession of internal invisible things is the rule to direct the 
church in admission,—is to hide the parallel, and beg the 
question. For the question here is about the persons’ 
right to come, and not about the church’s admitting them.” 
Tiere Mr. W. would make us believe, that he does not 
know, what begging the question is: for it is evident, his 
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meaning is, that my saying so is beside the question. But 
to say something beside the question, is a different thing 
from begging the question, as has been observed. My 
saving, that a profession of invisible things 1s the church’s 
rule in admission, is not begging the question :_ because it 
is not, nor ever was, any thing in question. For Mr. S. 
and Mr. W. himself are full in it, that a profession of in- 
visible things, such as a believing that Christ is the Son of 
God, &c. is the church’s rule. Yea, Mr. W. is express in 
it, that a credible profession and visibility of gosped-holiness 
is the church’s rule, p. 139. Nor is my saying as above, 
beside the question then in hand, relating to the church of 
Israel admitting to the priesthood, those that could not 
find their register. For that wholly relates to the rule of 
admission to the priesthood, and not to the priests’ assur- 
ance of their own right. For, as I observed, if the priests 
had been never so fully assured of their pedigree, yet if 
they could not demonstrate it to others, by a public re- 
gister, it would not have availed for their admission. _ 

Again, in p. 124. e. Mr. W. charges me with begging 
the question, in supposing that sacraments are duties of 
worship whose very nature and design is an exhibition of 
those vital and active principles and inward exercises, 
wherein consists the condition of the covenant of grace. 
He charges the same thing as a begging the question, p. 
131. d.—But this is no begging the question, for two rea- 
sons; (1.) Because I had before proved this point, by 
proofs which Mr. W. has not seen cause to attempt to 
answer, as has been just now observed, in the last section. 
(2.) This, when I wrote, was no point in question, where- 
in Mr. W. and I differed; but wherein we were agreed, 
and in which he had declared himself as fully as J, in his 
sermons on Christ a King and Witness ; P: 76. c. When 
we attend sacraments (says he) we are therein visibly to 
profess our receiving Christ, and the graces of his Spirit, 
and the benefits of his redemption, on his own terms and 
offer, and giving up the all of our souls to him, on his call, 
covenant, and engagement.” And in the next preceding 
page but one, in a place forecited, he speaks of these acts 
“ as mockery, hypocrisy, falsehood, and lies, if they are not 
the expressions of faith and hope, and spiritual acts of 
obedience.” So that I had no manner of need to come to 
Mr. W. as a beggar for these things, which he had so plen- 
tifully given me, and all the world that would accept 
them, years before. 


SECT. VILE. 
Showing how Mr. W. often begs the question himself. 


THE question is certainly begged in that argument 
which Mr. W. espouses and defends, viz. That the Lord’s 
supper has a proper tendency to promote men’s conyer- 
sion. In the prosecution of the argument Mr. W. implicitly 
yields, that it is not the apparent natural tendency alone, 
that is of any force to prove the point; but the appa- 
rent tendency under this circumstance, that there is no 
express prohibition. And thus it is allowed, that in the 
case of express prohibition with respect to the scandalous 
and morally insincere, no seeming tendency in the nature 
of the thing proves the ordinance to be intended for the 
conviction and conversion of such. So that it is a thing 
supposed in this argument, that all morally insincere per- 
sons are expressly forbidden, but unsanctified persons not 
so. Now when it is supposed, that morally insincere 
parsons are expressly forbidden, the thing meant cannot 

e, that they are forbidden in those very words; for 
no such prohibition is to be found : nor are men that live 
in sodomy, bestiality, and witchcraft, any where expressly 
forbidden in this sense. But the thing intended must be, 
that they are very evidently forbidden, by plain implica- 
tion, or consequence. But then the whole weight of the 
argument lies in this supposition, that unsanctified persons 
are not also plainly and evidently forbidden ; which is the 
very point in question. And therefore to make this the 
ground of an argument to prove this point, is a manifest 
begging the question. And what Mr. W. says to the con- 
trary, (p. 127. a.) that Mr. Stoddard had proved this 
point before, avails nothing: for let it be never so much 
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proved before, yet, after all, to take this very point and 
make use of it us a further argument to prove itself, is 
certainly begging the question. ‘The notion of bringing a 
new argument is bringing additional proof: but to take a 
certain point, supposed to be aaa y proved, to prove 
itself with over again, certainly does not add any thing to 
the evidence. 

Mr. W. says, my supposing unconverted persons, as 
such, to be as evidently forbidden, as scandalous persons, 
is as much begging the question. I answer, So it would 
be, if I made that point an argument to prove itself with, 
after Mr. W.’s manner. But this is far from being the 
case in fact. 

And the question is again most certainly begged, in that 
other thing said to support this argument, viz. That 
though the Lord’s supper may seem to have a tendency to 
convert scandalous sinners, yet there is another ordinance 
appointed for that. Here the meaning must be, that there 
is another ordinance ewc/usive of the Lord’s supper ; other- 
wise it is nothing to the purpose. For they do not deny 
but that there are other ordinances for the conversion of sin- 
ners, who are morally sincere, as well as of those who are 
scandalous. But the question is, Whether other ordi- 
nances are appointed for their conversion exc/usive of the 
Lord’s supper; or, whether the Lord’s supper be one 
ordinance appointed for their conversion? ‘This is the 
grand point i question. And to take this point as the 
foundation of an argument, to prove this same point, is 
plainly begging the question. And it is also giving up the 
argument from the tendency, and resting the whole argu- 
ment on another thing. 

Mr. W. again plainly begs the question in his reply, 
(p. 127. c.d.) That God’s prohibition is an argument, that 
God saw there was no such tendency for their conversion. 
Tis so saying supposes again, that there is no evident 
prohibition of unsanctified persons. In which he again 
flies to the very point in question, and rests the weight of 
his reasoning upon it. 

Just in the same manner Mr. W. begs the question in 
espousing and making use of that argument, That all in 
external covenant, and neither ignorant nor scandalous, are 
commanded to perform all external covenant duties. Here 
it is supposed, that scandalous persons, (which, according 
to Mr. W.’s scheme, must include all that have not moral 
sincerity,) though in the external covenant, are expressly, 
that is, evidently, excepted and forbidden : and that unsanc- 
tified men are not also evidently forbidden ; which is the 
point in question. For if unsanctified men, though in 
external covenant, are as evidently forbidden and excepted, 
as scandalous men that are in external covenant, then the 
argument touches not one any more than the other. So 
that the argument is entirely a castle in the air, resting on 
nothing but itself. The grand thing to be proved, first 
taken for granted, and then made an argument to prove 
itself! 

Tn explaining the nature of begging the question, I ob- 
served, that it is begging the question, or equivalent to it, 
whether the point that is taken for granted, and made an 
argument of, be the main point in controversy, or some 
particular known disputed point between the controverting 
parties : I will now illustrate this by an example. Itisa 
tone disputed point in this controversy, whether in the 
parable concerning the man without the welding garment, 
the king condemned the man for coming into the church 
without grace. Now supposing that I, because I look on 
the matter as very clear, should, besides using it as one 
distinct argument, also make it the basis of other argu- 
ments; and should use it in opposition to the strongest 
arguments of my opposers, as if it were sufficient to stop 
their mouths, without offering any proper solution of those 
arguments : as, in case I were pressed with the argument 
from the passover, if I should fly to the man without the 
wedding garment ; and should say, It is certain, this argu- 
ment from the passover can be of no force against the 
express word of God in the 22nd of Matt. For there tt ts 
plain as any fuct that ever the sun shone upon, that the 

* Thus that very eminent divine, and successful minister of Christ, the 
Jate Dr, Doddridge, in his Sermons on Regeneration, speaking of the means 
of regeneration (p. 251. e. 252, a.) says, ** I do not mention the admiuistra- 


tion of sacraments, upon this occasion; because, though they have so 
noble and effectual a tendency to improve men's niinds in piety, and to 
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king condemns the man for coming into the church with- 
out a wedding garment ; and it is plain as the sun at noon- 
day, that the wedding garment is g7ace.—And if when the 
argument from Judas’s partaking of the Lord’s supper is 
alleged, I should again fly to the man without a wedding 
garment, and say, whatever reasons Christ might have for 
admitting Judas, yet it is plainly revealed, in Matt. xxii. 
12. that God does not approve of men coming into the 
church without a wedding garment. This would be a 
beggarly impertinent way of disputing, thus to answer one 
argument by throwing another in the way, which is con- 
tested, and the validity of which is denied. It is fair, that 
I should have liberty to use the argument concerning the 
wedding garment, in its place, and make the most of it: 
but to use it as the support of other arguments, is to 
produce no additional proof. And thus, from time to 
time, to produce the disputed hypothesis of one argument, 
for answer to the arguments of my antagonist, instead of 
solving those arguments, is flying and hiding from argu- 
ments, instead of answering them: instead of defending 
the fortress which is attacked, it is dodging and flying 
from one refuge to another. 

Mr. W. acts this part from time to time, in the use he 
makes of his great argument from the Old-Testament 
church and its ordinances. Thus (in p. 8.) he takes this 
method to answer my argument from the nature of visi- 
bility and profession, insisting that the Israelites avouch- 
ing and covenanting was a thing compatible with wngod/i- 
ness; which he knows is a disputed point in this contro- 
versy, and what I deny.—Again, he makes use of the 
same thing, in answer to my argument from the nature of 
covenanting with God. (p. 23, 24.) And again he brings 
it in, (p. 25. e. 26. a.) answering what I say, by confidently 
asserting that concerning the church of Israel, which he 
knows is disputed, and I deny; wiz. That the covenant- 
ing of Israel did not imply a profession that they did 
already believe and repent : as in these words, “ This was 
never intended nor understood, in the profession which the 
Ts-aelites made; but that they wowld immediately and 
from thenceforth comply with the terms of the covenant ; 
and by the help of God, offered in it, woudd fulfil it. Lam 
sure, this was what they professed ; and I am sure, God 
declared he took them into covenant with him.” And the 
same thing is brought in again to answer the same argu- 
ment. (p. 31. c-)-—The same thing is thrown in, once and 
again, as an answer to what I say of the unreasonableness 
of accepting such professions as leave room to judge the 
greater part of the professors to be enemies of God. (p. 34. 
b.c.) The same thing is cast in asa sufficient block in the 
way of my arguing from the unreasonableness of accepting 
such professions, as amount to nothing more than duke- 
warmness. (p. 36. d. e.) The same is brought in, and 
greatly insisted on, to stop my mouth, in arguing from the 
Kpistles. (p. 56, 57.) The same is brought in again, to 
enervate my argument concerning brotherly love. (p. 69. d.) 
And this is made use of as the support of other arguments ; 
as that from the name disedples, and about the church being 
the school of Christ ; and to confute what I say, in answer 
to that argument. (p. 84. a.) The same is brought inasa 
support of the eleventh objection, and a confutation of my 
answer to that. (p. 125. c. d.e.) And again, in reply to 
what I say in answer to the nineteenth objection. (p. 137. 
bac 

rate thing, near akin to begging the question, is rest- 
ing the weight of arguments on things asserted without 
proof; which, though they do not properly make a part of 
the controversy, yet are things not allowed by those on the 
other side—Thus does Mr. W. in his arguing from the 
suecess of the Lord’s supper in the conversion of sinners. 
(p. 137,138.) Supposing, not only that the Lord’s supper 
has been the occasion of the conversion of many, but that 
their communicating was the means of it. This he offers 
nothing to prove, and it is not allowed by those on the 
other side.* And it is what would be very hard to prove: 
if many were converted aé the Lord’s table, (which yet is 
not evident,) it would not prove, that their partaking was 
promote christian edification ; yet I do not remember to have heard of 
any instance, in which they have been the means of men’s conversion ; 


which is the less to be wondered at, as they are appointed for a very 
different end.” 
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the means of their conversion ; it might be only what they 
saw and heard there, which others may see and hear, that 


do not partake. 


a 


SECT. IX. 


Mr. W.’s inconsistence with himself, in what he says in an- 
swer to my third and fourth arguments, and in his reply 
to my arguments from the Acts, and the Epistles. 


Tue last thing observed in Mr. W.’s way of disputing, 
is his alleging and insisting on things wherein he is incon- 
sistent with himself. His inconsistencies are of many sorts. 
Sometimes he alleges those things that are inconsistent 
with the doctrine of those whose principles he pretends to 
maintain.—He abundantly urges those things against my 
scheme, which are in hike manner against his own. He 
often argues against those things which he allows, and 
strenuously insists on. He denies what he affirms, and 
affirms what he utterly denies; laying down. and urging 
those things which are contrary.to what he says in other 
books; and sometimes contrary to what he says. in the 
same book. Yielding up the thing wherein the argument 
lies, yet strenuously maintaining the argument.—Allow- 
ing both premises and consequence, yet finding fault, and 
opposing. Sometimes he urges things which are contrary 
to what he says under differené arguments ; and sometimes 
contrary to what he says under the same argument. _Some- 
times he contradicts himself in the plain sense and mean- 
ing of what he says; at other times even in plain terms. 
Sometimes in effect contradicting himself in the same 
breath, and in the same sentence. 

These various kinds of inconsistence have many of them 
been already observed. And will further appear by a par- 
ticular consideration of what he says on several heads, in 
what remains. 

In my third argument, I insisted, that it could not be 
much to God’s honour, for men to profess the assent of 
their judgment to the true religion, without pretending to 
any real friendship or love to God in their hearts. Mr. W. 
in opposition, (p. 34. d. e.) speaks of it as an honour to 
God, that secret hypocrites openly declare their conviction 
of the truth of God’s word, &cxas in the multitude of sub- 
jects is the king’s honour. Andpyet he himself represents 
the matter quite otherwise in his sermons on Christ a King 
and Witness ; there (p. 87. a.) he has these words, “ to 
promote the kingdom of Christ, is not to do that which 
may prevail with men to make pretences that they are 
Christians, or that they own Jesus Christ as their Saviour, 
and to call him Lord, Lord, when really he is not so.” 

In answer to my fourth argument (p. 35. d.) Mr. W. 
says, I make great misrepresentation of the matter, in in- 
sinuating that according to Mr. S—d’s scheme, (of which 
scheme he declares himself to be,) they who are admitted 
make a pretence of No more than moral sincerity, and 
common grace. And yet he insists, that when Philip re- 
quired a profession of the eunuch’s faith his question de- 
signed No morse than an assent of the understanding, (p. 51. 
a. b.) which he there distinguishes from saving faith: and 
Says, that it is morally certain that his inquiry amounted 
to No Morr. And yet in his discourse on the same head 
(p. 49. c.) he inveighs against me for supposing it a con- 
sequence of the opinion of my opposers, that the eunuch, 
in order to come to sacraments, had no need to look at 
any such qualification in himself as saving faith. Cer- 
tainly the ewnuch in making answer to Philip’s inquiry, 
had no need to look at any more than Philip inquired 
after. In p. 50. a. he says, “It does not seem at all pro- 
bable, that Philip 1nQuIRED ANY THING about the re- 
generation or sanctification of the eunuch.” And yet in 
the next preceding sentence, he refers me over to another 
Judgment, for representing as though my opposers sup- 
posed, that it was no matter whether a person coming to 
gospel-ordinances had any grace or not, and had no man- 
ner of need to inquire any thing about his sincerity. 

And though he highly blames me for insinuating, as 
above, that my opposers require a pretence of No MORE 
than common grace and moral sincerity ; yet in opposition 
to my insisting on a profession of saving faith, speaking of 
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the profession which the apostles required, he says, (p. 58. 
c.) “ It is certain, that a profession in these words, which 
was wont to be required, do sometimes import NO mMoRE 
than a conviction of the understanding on moral evidence.” 
So he says concerning those whose admission into the 
christian church we have an account of in Acts ii. (p. 45. 
e.) “ There is not one word said about ANY OTHER FAITH, 
but believing that Jesus was the Messiah.” And if so, 
then certainly No MORE was professed. 

In p. 35. é. he allows, that all visible saints who are not 
truly pious, are Aypocrites; and yet maintains, that the 
profession they make is no more than what they may make 
and speak HONESTLY and TRULY. (p. 105. d. and 47. c.) 
How then are they all hypocrites, if they are honestly and 
truly what they profess to be ? \ ; 

In supporting the argument from John’s baptism, he in- 
sists, that the profession the people made, did not imply, 
that they had savingly repented: and that John openly 
supposed, that their profession did not imply it, in what he 
said to them. (p. 97. a. b. c.)--And (p. 98. a. 6.) he says, 
“ We read not a word of John’s inquiring whether these 

eople made a credible profession ot true piety.” And 
be there manifestly suggests, that John knew they were not 

ious, as he knew they were a generation of vipers. Yet 
how often elsewhere does Mr. W. insist, that men in order 
to come to sacraments must make a credible profession of 
true piety and gospel-holiness, and that they must in a 
judgment of charity be supposed to have real godliness ? 

In answer to my argument from the instance of the con- 
verts in Acts ii. Mr. W. speaking of their convictions, and 
being pricked in their hearts, (p. 45. c. d. e.) says, They 
were convinced that Jesus was the true Messiah and Saviour, 
whom God had promised to Israe/,—whereupon convinced 
of their sin, they cry out, What shall we do? To which the 
apostles reply, Repent and be baptized,—in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ for the remission of sins.—There is not 
one word said about any other faith, but believing that 
Jesus was the Messiah.”--And in the two next pages Mr. 
W. insists, that their gladly receiving the word can by no 
necessity from the text imply more, than that they now be- 
lieved that Jesus was the Nisa: and that it was matter 
of joy to them that the Messiah was come.—So that we 
have this inconsistené account of the matter from Mr. W. 
that these people are first convinced that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah, and this is cause of disivess to them: and _ they 
ask, what they shall do? Wereupon the apostles direct 
them to believe that Jesus is the Messiah ; which they be- 
lieved aleady, before they asked the question: but how- 
ever, when they heard this, they believed that Jesus was 
the Messiah. They now found it out, as a new thing they 
did not know of before, and are glad at the joyful dis- 
covery ; though just before they believed tle same thing, 
and the discovery filled them with distress. 

In p. 47. 6. whereas it is said concerning these new 
converts,— That such were added to the church, as were 
the saved,”—Mr. W. says, the like appellation is given to 
the whole church of Israel. And in this and the fore- 
going page, he insists, that these converts were before in 
the church of Israel, and were not now admitted, but only 
continued as some of God’s people. But if these things 
were so, they were the saved before their conversion to 
Christianity, as much as after; and others that were in 
the Jewish church, that were not yet converted to Chris- 
tianity, were as much ¢he saved as they. And then why 
is their being saved spoken of as what was now brought to 
pass, and as a thing that distinguished the believing Jews 
from others ? 

In the same page, c. Mr. W. says, “ we do not dispute 
but that the apostles swpposed and believed in charity, so 
far as they had any thing to do to suppose or believe any 
thing about it, that God had given these persons saving 
repentance, and a heart-purifying faith.” And yet in p. 
61. he speaks of the apostles as supposing the contrary 
of many of those that had been admitted into the primi- 
tive church ; in that they speak of them, as such temples 
of God as might be destroyed: “which (says Mr. We) 
cannot be true of sanctified persons, unless they can fall 
from grace.” 

In his answer to the argument from Philip and the 
eunuch he supposes, that believing with all the heart is 
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only such a belief of the doctrine of Christianity as un- 
sanctified men may have. And yet in that forementioned 
place, (Christ a Kung and Witness, p. 144.) he says, a man 
before he is renewed by the Holy Ghost, has a view of 
the truth as a doubtful uncertain thing. And in the book 
now especially attended to, he in effect owns the thing, 
which he earnestly disputes against in reply to this argu- 
ment. He greatly insists, that. the phrase, with all the 
heart, does not signify gracious sincerity ; and yet he owns 
it does. (p. 51. e. and 52.4. b.) He owns, that accord- 
ing to the usual way of speaking among mankind, both in 
our days, and also in the times when the Scriptures were 
written, “Gop requires men to give him their hearts, in- 
tending by it such a sincerity as God will own and ac- 
cept; which be sure (says he) is nothing less than a gra- 
evous sincerity ; which never can be, unless the whole soul 
and all its faculties be engaged for God.” Then after- 
wards adds, “‘ But how will this any ways prove, that 
when men use the same expressions, it must necessarily be 
understood in the same sense?” And yet in the same 
breath, he had observed that Gop in thus using the 
phrase, uses it according to the usual manner of speaking 
AMONG MANKIND. He gives this reason, why the phrase 
need not be understood in the same sense when used by 
men, that men are not searchers of hearts. But the argu- 
ment is about the phrase as Philip put it to the eunuch’s 
own conscience, which was or ought to be a searcher of 
his heart. 

And by the way I must observe, that Mr. W. would 
have done well, if he was able, to have reconciled these 
repugnant things, taken notice of in my book ; “ That with 
the heart man believeth to righteousness,” and that if men 
believe with the heart that God raised Christ from the 
dead, they shall be saved ; agreeable to Rom. x. 9,10. And 
yet that men may believe this with their heart, yea, and 
with all their heart, and still not believe to righteousness, 
nor ever be saved. So likewise that ‘ whoever shall con- 
fess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, 
and he in God ;” as in1 John iv. 15. And that “ who- 
soever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God,” 
1 Jobn v. 1. And yet, that a man may believe this 
very thing “ with all his heart, and confess it with his 
mouth ;” and this in the language of the same apostles 
and primitive ministers ; and still not be born of God, nor 
have a spark of grace in him. 

It may also be worthy to be considered, whether it be 
reasonable to suppose, that the faith which a man must 
profess, in order to being in the visible kingdom of Chrisé, 
and not in the visible kingdom of the devil, must not be 
some other sort of faith than that which the devil has: 
that seeing the very design of a public profession of reli- 
gion is to declare on which side we are, whether on Christ’s, 
or on the devil’s, no other faith is required to be pro- 
fessed, than such as Satan himself has, and such as is not 
at all inconsistent with being a willing, cursed servant and 
slave of the devil, and enemy to Christ; as Mr. W. says 
all unsanctified men are. 

Mr. W. in his reply to my argument from the epistles, 
(p. 55.) speaks of it as an unaccountable thing, that I 
should represent as if according to the principles of my 
opposites, the primitive Christians were not admitted un- 
der any such notion of their being REALLY godly persons, 
or with any respect to such a character :* and yet in his 
discourse on the same head, he abundantly insists, that it 
was not REAL holiness, but only FEDERAL holiness, which 
was the qualification to which the apostles had respect in 
admitting them; expressly, from time to time, distin- 
guishing federal holiness from real. In p. 56. e. and 57. 
a. “It makes it evident (says he) that this manner of 
treating churches and bodies of men, and such expressions 
used to them and of them, are to be understood in no 
OTHER SENSE, than to signify FEDERAL holiness.”—So in 
p- 60. he affirms the same thing, once and again, distin- 
guishing federal holiness from real. He says, they formed 
no positive judgment of their REAL piety.—And knew 
nothing at all about them, but only that they were rEDE- 
RALLY holy. And again, “They did not make a positive 
judgment, that these persons were REALLY godly ; and 


* So in p. 182, ¢. he exclaims against me thus; ‘‘ After all this, to re- 


peat it again and again, that these persons have no visibility to reason 
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the high characters they gave them, and the hopes they 
expressed concerning them, could be understood in no 
other sense than as holding forth a FEDERAL holiness.”— 
So that by this, they expressed no Hopzs concerning any 
thing more than their federal holiness, as distinguished 
from real. And he argues earnestly, through the two next 
pages, that they could not be looked upon, many of them, 
as having real holiness. How does this consist with their 
being treated as visible saints; under the notion of their 
having real holiness, and from respect to such a character 
appearing on them? or with none being visible saints, but 
such as have a credible visibility of gospel-holiness ? 

So in p. 63. b. he speaks of the gross scandals of many 
of those to whom the apostles wrote, as an absolute proof, 
that they considered them only as federally holy ; which 
he in the same place distinguishes from real holiness. 
Then how were they treated (as he insists) as those that 
had the character of REAL PIETY appearing on them, and 
as making a credible profession of gospel-holiness, and 
real Christianity ?- Which, he abundantly allows, all must 
make in order to being visible saints. See also p. 64. e. 

In p. 58. Mr. W. insists, that it does not appear, 
that those who were admitted into the primitive church, 
made a declaration that they had saving faith, but onLY 
that they engaged to that faith—But how does this con- 
sist with what he abundantly says elsewhere, that they 
must pretend to real piety, make a profession of gospel- 
holiness, exhibit moral evidence, that they have such holi- 
ness, &c.! These things are something else besides en- 
gaging to saving faith and gospel-holiness for the future. 


SECT. X. 


The unreasonableness and inconsistence of Mr. Ws an- 
swer to my argument from the man without a wedding 
garment, and concerning brotherly love, and from 1 Cor. 
x1. 28. and of what he says in support of the 15th ob- 
jection. 


Mr. W. in answering my argument from Matt. xxii. 
11. allows that the king’s house, into which the guest 
came, is the visible church. (p. 43. c. and 44. d.) So 
that the man’s coming in hither, is his coming into the 
visible church. Nor does he at all dispute but that by 
the wedding garment is meant saving grace; (for truly the 
thing is too evident to be disputed ;) and yet he says, (p. 
43. 6. c.) “ We read nothing of Christ condemning the 
man for coming into the church without saving grace.” 
So that Mr. W.’s answer amounts plainly to this; the 
king, when he comes to judgment, will say, 1 do not at 
all condemn thee for coming in hither withovt a wedding 
garment; but friend, how camest thou in hither without 
a wedding garment? And no wonder; the case is too 
plain to allow of any other than such a lamentable refuge as 
this is.—If the wedding garment be saving grace, which is 
not denied ; and if coming into the king’s house be coming 
into the visible church, as Mr. W. owns ; then if the king 
condemns the man for coming into the house without a 
wedding garment, he condemns him for coming into the 
visible church without saving grace. 

It is plain, the thing the man is blamed for, is some- 
thing else than simply a being without grace, or without a 
wedding garment. The king’s words have respect to this 
as it stands in connevion with coming into the king’s house. 
If Christ has commanded men who are not converted, to 
come into the church, that they may be converted, he will 
never say to them, upon their obeying this command, 
Friend, how camest thou in hither before thou wast con- 
verted ? Which would be another thing than blaming him 
simply for not being converted. Ifa man, at his own cost, 
sets up a school, in order to teach ignorant children to 
read; and accordingly ignorant children should go thither 
in order to learn to read, would he come into the school, 
and say in anger to an ignorant child that he found there, 
How camest thou in hither, before thou hadst learnt to read ? 
Did the apostle Paul ever rebuke the heathen, who came 
to hear him preach the gospel, saying, How came you hither 


' of reat saintship, &c. I think, gives better ground to retort Mr. Edwards's 


words " 
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to hear me preach, not having grace? This would have been 
unreasonable, because preaching is an ordinance appointed 
tothat end, that men might obtain grace. And so, in Mr. 
W.’s scheme, is the Lord’s supper.—Can we suppose, 
that Christ will say to men in indignation, at the day of 
judgment, How came you to presume to use the means L ap- 
‘pointed for your conversion, before you were converted ! 

It is true, the servants were to invite all, both bad and 
ood, to come to the feast, and to compel them to come in: 
ut this does not prove, that bad men, remaining in their 

badness, have a lawful right to come. The servants were 
to invite the vicious, as well as the moral; they were to 
invite the heathen, who (vere especially meant by them 
that were in the highways and hedges: yet it will not fol- 
low, that the heathen, while remaining heathen, have a 
lawful right to come to christian sacraments. But heathen 
men must turn from their heathenism, and come; so like- 
wise wicked men must turn from their wickedness, and 
come. 

I endeavoured to prove, that ¢hat brotherly love, which 
is required towards the members of the christian church in 
general, is such a love as is required to those on/y whom 
we have reason to look upon as true saints. Mr. W. dis- 
putes, through two pages, (p. 66, 67.) against the force of 
my reasoning to prove this point; and yet when he has 
done, he allows the point. He allows it (p. 68. d, e.) as 
an undisputed thing, that it is the image of God and Christ 
appearing or supposed to be in others, that is the ground 
and reason of this love. And so again (p. 71. d. e.) he 
grants, that there must be some apprehension, and judg- 
ment of the mind, of the saintship of persons, in order to 
this brotherly love. Indeed he pretends to differ from me 
in this, that he denies the need of any positive judgment : 
but doubtless the judgment. or apprehension of the mind 
must be as positive as the dove founded on that apprehen- 
sion and judgment of the mind. 

In p. 78, 79. he seems to insist, that what the apostle 
calls unworthy communicating, is eating in a greedy, dis- 
orderly, and irreverent manner: as though men might 
communicate without grace, and yet not communicate wn- 
worthily, in the apostle’s sense. But if so, the apostle 
differed much in his sense of things from Mr. W.—The 
latter says, in his sermon on Christ a King and Witness, 
(p. 77, 78.) “ These outward acts of worship, when not 
performed from faith in Christ, and love to God, are 
mocking God—in their own nature a lie—the vilest wick- 
edness ;—instead of being that religion, which Christ re- 
quires, it is infinitely contrary to it--the most flagrant and 
abominable impiety, and threatened with the severest dam- 
nation.” Js not this a communicating unworthily enough 
of all reason? 

In p. 132, 133. Mr.-W. strenuously opposes me in my 
supposition, that the way of freely allowing all that have 
only moral sincerity to come into the church, tends to the 
reproach and ruin of the church. On the contrary, he 
seems to suppose it tends to the establishing and building 
up of the church. But I desire that what Mr. Stoddard 
says, in his sermon on the danger of speedy degeneracy, 
may be considered under this head. He there largely in- 
sists, that the prevailing of unconverted men and unholy 
professors among a people, is the principal thing that brings 
them into danger of speedy degeneracy and corruption. He 
says, that where this is the case, there will be many bad 
examples, that will corrupt others; and that unconverted 
men will indulge their children in evil, will be negligentin 
their education ; and that by this means their children will 
be very corrupt and ungoverned ;* that by this means the 
godly themselves that are among them, will be tainted, as 
sweet liquor put into a corrupt vessel will be tainted ; that 
thus a people will grow blind, will not much regard the 
warnings of the word, or the judgments of God ; and that 
they will grow weary of religious duties after awhile ; and 
that many of their leading men will be carnal ; and that 
this will expose a people to have carnal ministers and other 
leading men in the town and church. 

And I desire also, that here may be considered what 


* If we have reason to expect it will be thus with ungodly parents, with 
respect to their children, then certainly such cannot. reasonably expect 
ministers and churches should admit their children to baptism, in a depend- 
ence that they do give them up to God, and will bring thom up in the nur- 
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Mr. W. himself says, in that passage forecited, (p. 86, 87.) 
of his sermons on Christ a King and Witness ; where, in 
explaining what it is to promote the kingdom of Christ, he 
says negatively, “That it is not to do that which may pre- 
vail on men to make pretences, that they are Christians, and - 
that they own Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and to call 
him Lord, Lord, when really he is not so.” Which he 
supposes is the case with all unsanctified professors ; for 
in the same book, he abundantly declares, that they who 
make such pretences, and have not true faith and love, 
make. false and lying pretences; as has been several times 
observed. 


SECT. XI. 


The impertinence of arguments, that are in like manner 
against the schemes of both the controverting parties: 
‘And this exemplified in what Mr. W. says concerning the 
notion of Israel being the people of God, and his manner 
of arguing concerning the memlers of the primitive chris- 
tian church. 


Inasmucu as in each of the remaining instances of Mr. 
W.’s arguing, that I shall take notice of, he insists upon 
and urges arguments which are in like manner against his 
own scheme, as against mine, I desire, that sueh a way of 
arguing may bea little particularly considered. 

And here I would lay down this as a maxim of undoubt- 
ed verity ; That an argument, brought to support one scheme 
against another, can avail nothing to the purpose it is 
brought for, if it is at the same time against the scheme it 
would support, in like manner as against that which it 
would destroy. 

It is an old and approved maxim, That argument which 
proves too much, proves nothing, t. e. If it proves too much 
for him that brings it—proves against himself in like man- 
ner as against his opponent—then it is nothing to help his 
cause.—The reason of it is plain: the business of a dis- 
pute is to make one cause good against another, to make one 
scale heavier than the other. But when aman uses an 
argument which takes alike out of both scales, this does not 
at all serve to make Ais side preponderate, but leaves the 
balance just as it was. 

Arguments brought by any man in a dispute, if they be 
not altogether impertinent, are against the difference be- 
tween him and his opponent, or against his opponent’s 
differing from him : for wherein there is no difference, there 
is no dispute.—But that can be no argument against his 
opponent differing from him, which is only an argument 
against what is common to both, and taken from some dif- 
ficulty that both sides equally share in. If 1 charge sup- 
posed absurdities or difficulties against him that differs 
from me, as an argument to show the unreasonableness 
of his differing ; and yet the difficulty is not owing to his 
differing from me, inasmuch as the same would lie 
against him, if he agreed with me, my conduct herein is 
both very impertinent and injurious. 

If one in a dispute insists on an argument, that lies 
equally against his own scheme as the other, and yet will 
stand to it that his argument is good, he in effect stands to 
that his own scheme is noé good; he supplants himself, 
and gives up his own cause, in opposing his adversary ; in 
holding fast his argument, he holds fast what is his own 
overthrow ; and in insisting that his argument is solid and 
strong, he in effect insists that his own scheme is weak and 
vain. If my antagonist will insist upon it, that his argu- 
ment is good, that he brings against me, which is in like 
manner against himself; then T may take the same argu- 
ment, in my turn, and use it against him, and he can have 
nothing to answer; but has stopped his own mouth, hay- 
ing owned the argument to be conclusive-——Now such sort 
of arguments as these Mr. W. abundantly uses. 

For instance, the argument taken from the whole nation 
of Israel being called God's people, and every thing that 
Mr. W. alleges, pertaining to this matter, is in like manner 


ture and admonition of the Lord, if they make no profession that implies 
more than moral sincerity ; and none but what wicked men may as well 
make as the godly, and speak true. 
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against his own scheme as against mine: and that, let the 
question be what it will; whether it be about the qualifi- 
cations which make it lawful for the church to admit, or 
about the lawfulness of persons coming to sacraments ; 
whether it be about the profession they should make before 
men, or the internal qualification they must have in the sight 
of God. And what Mr. W. says to the contrary, does not 
at all deliver the argument from this embarrassment and 
absurdity. Afier all he has said, the argument, if any 
thing related to the controversy, is plainly this, That be- 
cause the whole nation of Israel were God’s visible people, 
(which is the same as visible saints,) therefore the scrip- 
ture notion of visible suintship is of larger extent than mine; 
and the Scripture supposes those to be visible saints, which 
my scheme does not suppose to be so. 
_ But if this be Mr. W.’s argument, then let us see whether 
it agrees any better with Ais own scheme. _ Mr. Blake (Mr. 
W.’s great author) in his book on the Covenant, (p. 190. b.) 
insists, that Israel at the very worsr is owned as God’s 
covenant people, and were called God’s people; and (p. 
149. e.) that all the congregation of Israel, and every one 
of them, are called holy, and God’s own people, even 
Korah and his company.—And (p. 253. e. 254. a.) he 
urges, that every one who is descended from Jacob, even 
the worst of Israel, in their /owesé state and condition, 
were God’s people in covenant, called by the name of 
God’s people. And Mr. W. herein follows Mr. Blake, 
and urges the same thing ; that this nation was God’s cove- 
nant people, and were called God’s people, at the time 
that they were carried captive into Babylon, (p. 24. d.) 
when they were undoubtedly at their worst, more corrupt 
than at any other time we read of in the Old Testament ; 
being represented by the prophets, as overrun with abomi- 
nable idolatries, and other kinds of the most gross, heaven- 
daring impieties, most obstinate, abandoned, pertinacious, 
and nreclaimable in their rebellion against God, and 
against his word by his prophets. But yet these, it is 
urged, are called the people of God; not agreeable to my 
notion of visible saintship, but agreeable to Mr. W-’s. 
What his notion of visible saints is, he tells us in p. 139. 
He there says expressly, that he “does not suppose per- 
sons to be visible saints, unless they exhibit a credible 
protession and visibility of gospel-holiness.” Now do those 
things said about those vile wretches in Israel, agree with 
this? Did they exhibit moral evidence of gospel-holiness ? 
—But if we bring the matter lower still, and say, the true 
notion of visible saintship is a credible appearance and 
moral evidence of moral sincerity ; does this flagrant, open, 
abandoned, obstinate impiety consist with moral evidence 
of such sincerity as that! It is as apparent therefore, in 
Mr. W.’s scheme as mine, that when these are called 
God’s people, it is in some other sense than that wherein 
the members of the christian church are called visible 
saints. And indeed the body of the nation of Israel, in 
those corrupt times, were so far from being God’s church 
of visibly pious persons, visibly endowed with gospel-holt- 
ness, that that people, as to the body of them, were visibly 
and openly declared by God, to be a whore and a witch, 
and her children bastards, or childven of adultery. Isa. 
lvii. 3. ‘“* Draw near hither, ye sons of the sorceress, the 
seed of the adulterer and the whore.” We have the like 
in other places. And so the body of the same people in 
Christ’s time—which Mr. W. supposes even then to be 
branches of the ¢rue olive, in the same manner as the mem- 
bers of the christian church were in the apostles’ times— 
are visibly declared not to be God’s children, or children of 
the true church, but bastards, or an adulterous brood. 
Matt. xii. 39. “ An evil and adulterous generation seek- 
eth afier a sign.” Ver. 45. “ Even so shall it be with this 
wicked generation.” And certainly the ae were then, 
visibly and in the eyes of men, such as Christ had visibly 
and openly, and in the sight of men, declared them to be. 
If the question be not concerning the visibility which 
makes it (awful for others to admit persons, but concerning 
the qualifications which render it lawful for them to come, 
still the objection is no more against sy scheme than 
against Mr. W.’s. He (in p. &4—86.) says, that such 
openly scandalous persons ought not to be admitted into 
the church; insinuating, that these scandalous people 
among the Jews were otherwise when they were adinilted 
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at first : but that being taken in, and not cast out again, it 
was lawful for them to be there, and they had a lawful right 
to the privileges of the church. But this supposition, that 
all who are lawfully admitted by others, may lawfully come 
into the church, and lawfully continue to partake of its 
privileges ¢2// cast out, is utterly inconsistent with Mr. 
W.’s own scheme. For according to his scheme, it is not 
lawful for men that are not morally sincere, to partake of the 
privileges of the church ; but yet such may in some cases be 
lawfully admitted by others; for he maintains, that in ad- 
mitting them, they are not to act as searchers of hearts, even 
with regard to their moral sincerity; and so argues, (p. 106.) 
that Christ might give Judas the sacrament, when not 
morally sincere. If Christ as head of the visible church 
might admit Judas to his table, when he knew he was not 
morally sincere, and when it was not lawful for Judas him- 
self to come; then it is lawful for men to admit some, for 
whom it is not lawful to be there; contrary to Mr. W.’s 
assertion in p. 86. 6. 

It is true, that persons may become grossly scandalous, 
after having been regularly admitted on Mr. W.’s prin- 
ciples, on a profession in words of indiscriminate significa- 
tion. And so they may after being regularly admitted, 
according to my principles, on a credible profession of gos- 
pel-holiness in words of a determinate meaning : and there- 
fore the gross wickedness of such apostates as we read of 
in Scripture, is no more an objection against my principles, 
than his. 

Just in the same manner is Mr, W.’s arguing (p. 59—63.) 
concerning the members of churches mentioned in the 
epistles, equally against his own scheme and mine. He 
largely insists on it, that the apostle speaks of many of 
them as grossly scandalous, notoriously wicked persons, 
idolaters, heretics, fornicators, adulterers, adulteresses, &c. 
&c. In his arguing from these things, he is inconsistent 
with his own principles, two ways. (1.) Such a character 
is as plainly mconsistent with the character he insists on as 
necessary to render it lawful for persons themselves to come 
to sacraments, as mine. And, (2.) It is utterly inconsist- 
ent with what he often declares to be his notion of wisible 
saintship, necessary to a being admitted by others; so no 
more an argument against my opinion of visible saints hip, 
than his own. 


SECT. XII. 


The great argument from the Jewish sacraments, of the 
Passover, and Circumcision, considered. 


As has been observed concerning the argument from the 
Jewish nation, so the argument from the Jewzsh ordinances, 
if it be against my scheme, is as plainly, in every respect, 
against Mr. W.’s.—This grand argument, as plainly ex- 
pressed or implied, in Mr. Stoddard’s words (which Mr. 
W. insists I should attend to,) is this : 

God did expressly command all the nation of Israel to 
be circumcised; and he also expressly commanded the 
whole nation to come to the passover ; excepting such as 
were ceremoniously unclean, or on a journey. ‘Therefore 
it was lawful for unsanctified men to come. (See Mr. 
S.’s sermon on the controv. p. 8. and Appeal, p. 51.) The 
want of sanctification never was ailesed by any man asa 
reason for forbearing the passover. (Appeal, p.51.) Un- 
sanctified persons attending this ordinance is never charged 
on them as a sin in Scripture. (Ibid.) Jesus Christ himself 
partook of the passover with Judas ; which proves it to be 
teagtil for unsanctified men to come to the passover. But 
such as might lawfully come to the passover, may lawfully 
come to the Lord’s supper. 

Now let us consider what are the qualifications, which 
are necessary, according to Mr. W.’s scheme, to a lawful 
coming to christian sacraments ; and then see whether this 
objection, in every part of it, and every thing that belongs 
to it, be not as plainly and directly against Avs own scheme, 
as maine. 

According to Mr. W. it is not lawful for a man to come 
unless he is morally sincere. (Pref. p. 2 and 3. p. 21. b. 
95. d. e. 30. d. 35. e. 36. a. 111. b.c. 115. b.) And, ac- 
cording as he has explained that moral sincerity, which is 
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necessary in order to come to sacraments, it implies “a 
real conviction of the judgment and conscience of the truth 
of the great things of religion, a deep conviction of a 
man’s undone state without Christ, and an earnest concern 
to obtain salvation by him,—a fervent desire of Christ and 
the benefits of the covenant of grace, with an earnest 
purpose and resolution to seek salvation on the terms of 
it;—a man’s being willing to do the utmost that he can, 
by the utmost improvement of his natural and moral 
power, in the most earnest and diligent use of the ordi- 
nances of salvation ;—being resolved for Christ, coming to 
a point, being engaged for heaven ;—having a settled 
determination of the judgment and affections for God ;— 
giving up all his heart and life to Christ,” &e. &c.* Such 
moral sincerity as this is necessary, according to Mr. W. 
to be found in professing Christians, in order to their law- 
ful coming to christie sacraments. And he says, they are 
received into the church, on like terms, by entering into 
covenant in like manner, as the Jews; and that their holi- 
ness, both real and federal, is the same with theirs. (p. 
56, 57. p. 61. e. p. 65.c¢.) So that according to this 
scheme, none but those that had such qualifications as 
these, such a sincerity and engagedness in religion as this, 
might lawfully come to the passover—But now, do the 
things alleged agree any better with this scheme, than 
with mine? If the case be so, to what purpose is it alleged, 
that God, in Numb. ix. expressly commanded all of that 
perverse, rebellious, and obstinate generation in the wilder- 
ness, and the whole nation of Israel in all generations, to 
keep the passover, excepting such as were ceremonially 
unclean or on a journey, without the exception of any 
other? Was every one else of such a character as is above 
described? Was every one under deep convictions, and 
persons of such earnest engagedness in religion, of such 
settled strony resolution to give up their utmost strength 
and all their heart and life to God, &c.? Mr. W. suggests, 
that those who had not moral sincerity are expressly ex- 
cepted from the command. .(p.93.d.) But I wish he had 
mentioned the place of Scripture. He cites Mr. Stoddard, 
who says, God appointed sacrifice to be offered for scandal, 
with confession. But where did God appoint suerifice, for 
the want of such sincerity, for the want of such deep con- 
viction, earnest desire, and fixed resolution, as Mr. W. 
speaks of? And where are such as are without these 
things, expressly excepted from the command to keep the 
passover? Besides, there were many scandalous sins, for 
which no sacrifice was appointed: as David’s murder and 
adultery, and the sin of idolatry—which the nation in 
general often fell into—and many other gross sins. Nor 
was there any precept for deferring the keeping of the 
passover’, in case of scandalous wickedness, or moral un- 
cleanness, till there should be opportunity for cleansing by 
sacrifice, &c. as was in the case of ceremonial uncleanness. 

Mr. S. says, The want of sanctification was never 
alleged by any man as a reason for forbearing the passover. 
Where do we read in any part of the Bible, that the want 
of such deep conviction, &c. as Mr. W. speaks of, or in- 
deed any scandalous moral uncleanness, was ever alleged 
by any man, as a reason for forbearing to eat the passover? 
—Mr. S. urges, that unsanctified persons attending the 
passover was never charged on them as a sin. And where 
do we read of persons coming without such morul sincerity 
being any more charged on them as a sin, than the other? 
We have reason to think, it was a common thing for parents 
that had no such moral sincerity, yea, that were grossly 
and openly wicked, to have their children circumcised ; for 
the body of the people were often so: but where is this 
charged as a sin? Mr. S. says, (Serm. p. 7.) Ishmael was 
circumcised, but yet a carnal person. And there is as 
much reason to say, he was not of the character Mr. W. 
insists on, under deep convictions, having earnest desires 
of grace, a full and fixed determination, with all his 
heart, to the utmost of his power, to give his whole life to 
God, &c.— Mr. 8. says, (Serm. p. 8.) Hezekiah sent to invite 
the ae of Ephraim and Manasseh, and other tribes, to 
celebrate the passover, though they had lived in idolatry 
for some ages. But if so, this was as much of an evidence, 
that they were not of such a character as Mr. W. insists 
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on, as that they were without sanctifying grace—Mr. W. 
says, (p. 91. c.) The Israelites had carefully attended the 
seal of circumcision, from the time of its institution, till 
the departure out of Egypt. But surely most of them at 
the same time were without Mr. W.’s moral sincerity ; for 
it is abundantly manifest, that the body of the people fell 
away to idolatry in Egypt. (See Levit. xvii. 7. Josh. xxiv. 
14. Ezek. xx. 8. and xxiii. 3, 8, 27.) And there is not the 
least appearance of any more exception, either in the 
precepts or history of the Old Testament, of the case of 
bowed insincerity, 1 such as attended these ordinances, 
than of ungodliness, or an unsanctified state. 

Mr. S. urges, that Jesus Christ himself partook of the 
passover with Judas ; and thence he would argue, that it 
was lawful for an unregenerate person to partake of the 
Lord's supper. But there can be no argument, in any 
sort, drawn from this, to prove that it is lawful for men to 
partake of the Lord’s supper without sanctifying grace, 
any more than that it is lawful for them to partake without 
moral sincerity: for it is every whit as evident, that Judas 
was at that time without moral sincerity, as that he was 
unregenerate. We have no greater evidence, in all the 
scripture history, of the moral insincerity of any one man, 
than of Judas, at the time when he partook of the pass- 
over with Christ; he having just then bargained with the 
high priest to betray him, and being then in prosecution of 
the horrid design of the murder of the Son of God. 

If any thing contrary to my principles could be argued 
from all Israel being required, throughout their genera- 
tions, to. come to the passover und circumcision, it would be 
this ; that all persons, of all sorts, throughout all christen- 
dom, might lawfully come to baptism and the Lord's 
Supper; godly and ungodly, the knowing and the ignorant, 
the moral and the vicious, orthodox and heretical, protest- 
ants and papists alike. But this does not agree with Mr. 
W.’s principles, any better than with mine. 


SECT. XIII. - 
Concerning Judas’s partaking of the Lord’s supper. 


I THINK, we have a remarkable instance of tergiversa- 
tion, in what Mr. W. says in support of the argument 
from Judas’s partaking of the Lord’s supper. By those 
on his side of the question, it is insisted upon, as a clear 
evidence of its being lawful for unsanctified men to come 
to the Lord’s table, that Christ gave the Lord’s supper to 
Judas, when he knew he was unsanctified. In answer to 
which I showed, that this is just as much against their own 
principles, as mine ; because Christ knew as perfectly that 
he was not morally sincere, as that he was not graciously 
sincere ; and they themselves hold, that it 1s not ore for 
such as are not morally sincere, to partake. Mr. W. ridi- 
cules this, as very impertinent and strange ; because Christ 
did not know this as head of the visible church, but only 
as omniscient God and searcher of hearts. And what does 
this argue! Only, that although Judas was really not fit 
to come, yet, inasmuch as Christ, acting as king of the 
visible church, did not know it, he might admit him: but 
not, that it was lawful for Judas himself to come, who 
knew his own heart in this matter, and knew his own per- 
fidiousness and treachery ; Mr. W. denies, that it is lawful 
for such to come, as have no moral sincerity. So that 
here the question is changed; from, who muy lawfully 
come, to who may lawfully be admitted? Mr. W. abun- 
dantly insists, that the question is not, who shall be ad- 
mitted? but, who may lawfully come? Not, whether it be 
lawful to admit those who have not a visibility of saint- 
ship, or do not appear to be true saints? but whether 
those who are not true saints, may lawfully partake? And 
this he insists upon in his discourse on this very argument, 
(p- 104, c. d.) And to prove this latter point, viz. That 
those who are not real saints, may lawfully come, the in- 
stance of Judas’s coming to the Lord’s supper is produced 
as an undeniable evidence. But when it is answered, that 
the argument does not prove this, any more than that the 
morally insincere may lawfully come; because Judas was 


other places, 
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morally insincere: then Mr. W. (p. 106.) to shelter him- 
self, evidently changes the question, at once, to that which 
he had so much exclaimed against as not the question. 
Now, to serve his turn, the question is not, whether Judas 
might lawfully come? but, whether Christ might lawfully 
admit him, acting on a public visibility? And he makes 
an occasion to cry out against me, as talking strangely, 
and soon forgetting that I had said, Christ in this matter 
did not act as searcher of hearts. Whereas, let the ques- 
tion be what it will, the argument from Judas’s partaking, 
(should the fact be supposed,) if it proves any thing re- 
lating to the matter, is perfectly, and in every respect, 
against the one, just as it is against the other. If the 
question be about profession and visibility to others, and 
who others may lawfully admit, then Judas’s being ad- 
mitted, (if he was admitted,) no more proves, that men 
may be admitted without a visibility and profession of 
godliness, than without a visibility of moral sincerity. For 
it no more appears, that he was without a profession and 
visibility of the former, than of the latter. But if the ques- 
tion is not about visibility to others, or who others may 
admit, but who may lawfully come, then Judas’s coming 
no more proves, that a man may come without grace, than 
without moral necessity ; because he was in like manner 
without both: and Christ knew as perfectly, that he was 
without the one, as the other; and was not ignorant of 
the one case, as king of the visible church, any more than 
of the other. So that there is no way to support this argu- 
ment, but to hide the question, by shifting and changing 
it; to have one question in the premises, and to slip in 
another into the conclusion. Which is according to the 
course Mr. W. takes. In the premises, (p. 104, 105.) he 
expressly mentions Mr. S——d’s question, as now in 
view: and agreeably must here have this for his question, 
whether it was ao ald a man so qualified to come to the 
Lord’s supper? Who, according to Mr. W.’s own doctrine, 
(p. 111.) ought to act as a discerner of his own heart. But 
in his conclusion, (p. 106.) he has this for his question, 
whether Christ might lawfully admit a man so qualified, 
therein not acting as the searcher of hearts? What 
shuffling is this ! 


SECT. XIV. 


Concerning that great argument, which Mr. W. urges in 
various parts of his book, of those being born in the 
church, who are children of parents that are in covenant. 


Tr is hard to understand distinctly what Mr. W. would 


be at, concerning this matter, or what his argument is. | 


He often speaks of parents that are in covenant, as born 
in covenant, and so born in the church. For to be in 
covenant, is the same with him as to be members of the 
visible church. (See p. 98. c. 88. d. 89. b. 59. e. 60. a. 
136. 6.) And he speaks of them as admitted into the 
church in their ancestors, and by the profession of their 
ancestors. (p. 135. e. 136. a.) Yea, for ought I can see, 
he holds that they were born members in COMPLETE 
STANDING in the visible church. (p. 3.) 

And yet he abundantly speaks of their being apmrrrep 
into the church, and MapE members, after they are born, 
viz. by their baptism. And his words (unless we will 
suppose him to speak nonsense) are such as will not allow 
us to understand him, merely, that baptism is a sign and 
public acknowledgment of their having been admitted in 
their ancestors, in preceding generations. For he speaks 
of baptism as the ONLY rite (or way) of admission into the 
visible church, applying it to the baptism of children ; 
and as that which Makes them members of the body of 
Christ. (p. 99. ¢. d.) And he grants, that it was ordained 
for the apmrsston of the party baptized into the visible 
church. (p. 99. e. p. 100.4.) That baptism is an admis- 
sion; and that they were thus before admitted, (p. 100. 
c.) still speaking of the baptism of infants, and of admis- 
sion of members into churches.—But surely these things 
do not harmonize with the doctrine of their first receiving 
being in the church—as a branch receives being in the 
tree, and grows in it and from it—or their being born in 
the covenant, born in the house of God. And yet these re- 
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a things are uttered as it were in the same breath 
y Mr. W. (p. 99.) And he joins them together in the 
same line, (p. 46. e.) in these words,—“ Baptism insti- 
tuted by him, as a rite of apmrssron into his church, and 
being CONTINUED in covenant with God.’—Certainly, 
being then admitted into the church, and being continued 
in covenant (or in the church) into which they were ad- 
mitted before, are not the same thing, nor consistent one 
with another. If infants are born members in complete 
standing, as it seems Mr. W. holds, then their baptism 
does*nothing towards making them members ; nor is there 
any need of it to make the matter more complete. 

Again, (p. 3. b. where he also speaks of infants as mem- 
bers having a complete standing in the church,) he mam- 
tains, that nothing else is requisite in order to communon 
and privileges of members in complete standing, but only 
that they should be capable hereof, and should desire the 
same, and should not be under censure, or scandalously 
ignorant or immoral. (See also p. 100. c. d. to the same 
purpose.) Mr. W says this in opposition to my insisting 
on something further, viz. making a profession of godli- 
ness. And yet he himself insists on something further, as 
much as I; which has been observed before. For he 
abundantly insists on a personal, explicit profession and 
open drclaration of believing that the gospel is mdeed the 
revelation of God, and of a hearty consent to the terms of 
the covenant of grace, &c. And speaks of the whole con- 
troversy as turning upon that single point, of the degree of 
evidence to be given, and the find of profession to be 
made, whether in words of indiscriminate meaning? (See 
p- 5. 6. c. p.6.c.d.) And consequently not, whether they 
must make any profession at all, having been completely 
admitted before, in the profession of their ancestors ? 

Therefore, if the infants of visible believers are born in 
the church, and are already members in complete standing, 
and do not drop out of the church, and fall from a com- 
plete standing, when they grow up; and therefore if they 
are not ignorant nor immoral, and desire full communion, 
nothing else can be required of them: and it will hence 
follow, contrary to my principles, that they cannot be re- 
quired to make a profession in words of discriminate 
meaning: but then, it also equally follows, contrary to his 
principles, that neither can they be required to make a pro- 
fession in words of indiscriminate meaning. If nothing 
else besides those forementioned things is necessary, then 
no profession is necessary, in any words at all, neither of 
determinate nor indeterminate signification. So that Mr. 
W. in supposing some personal delete to be necessary, 

argument. 

But if he did not give it up by this means, it would not 
be tenable on other principles belonging to his scheme ; 
such as its being necessary in order to a being admitted to 
sacraments, that persons should have a visibility that 
recommends them to the reasonable judgment and appre- 
hension of the minds of others, as true Christians, really 
pious persons, and that there should be such a profession 
as exhibits moral evidence of this. For who will say, that 
the individual profession of an ancestor, a thousand or 
fifteen hundred years ago, is a credible exhibition and 
moral evidence of the real piety of his present posterity, 
without any personal explicit profession of any thing about 
religion, in any one of the succeeding generations. And if 
Mr. W. had not said, there must be a credible exhibition 
of gospel-holiness, but only some common faith or virtue ; 
yet no such thing is made visible to a rational judgment 
and apprehension of mind, by this means. How, for in- 
stance, does it make orthodoxy visible | What reasonable 
eround is there in it, at such a day as this in England, to 
believe concerning any man, that he believes the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and all other fundamental doctrines, with 
full conviction, and with all his heart, because he descend- 
ed from an ancestor that made a good profession, when 
the ancient Britons or Saxons were converted from hea- 
thenism, and because withal he is free from open scandal- 
ous immorality, and appears willing to attend duties of 
public worship ? If an attendance on these ae duties 
was in its own nature a profession of orthodoxy, or even 
piety; yet the reason of mankind teaches them the need 
of joing words and actions together in public manifesta- 
tions of the mind, in cases of importance: speech bemg 
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the great and peculiar talent, which God has given to 
mankind, as the special means and instrument of the 
manifestation of their minds one to another. Thus, treaties 
among men are not concluded and finished, only with 
actions, without words. Feasting together was used of old, 
as a testimony of peace and covenant friendship ; as be- 
tween Isaac and Abimelech, Laban and Jacob, but not 
without a verbal profession. Giving the hand, delivering 
the ring, &e. are to express a marriage agreement an 
union ; but still a profession in words is annexed. So we 
allow it to be needful, after persons have fallen into scan- 
dal, that in manifesting repentance there should be a 
verbal profession, besides attending duties of worship. 
Earthly princes will not trust a profession of allegiance 
in actions only, such as bowing, kneeling, keeping the 
king’s birth-day, &c. but they require also a profession in 
words, and an oath of allegiance is demanded. Yea, it is 
thought to be reasonably demanded, in order to men’s 
coming to the actual possession and enjoyment of those 
privileges they are born heirs to. Thus the eldest sons of 
noblemen in Great Britain, are born heirs to the honours 
and estate of their fathers; yet this no way hinders but 
they may be obliged, when they come to ripeness of age, 
in order to being invested in the actual possession, to take 
the oath of allegiance: though in order to their lawfully 
doing it, it may be necessary they should believe in their 
hearts, that King George is the lawful prince, and that they 
should not be enemies to him, and fiends to the Pre- 
tender. 

But moreover, if this objection of Mr. W. about infants 
being born in the church be well considered, it will appear 
to be all beside the question, and so nothing to the purpose. 
It is not to the purpose of either of the questions, Mr. W.’s 
or mine. The question as I have stated it, is concerning 
them that may be admitted members in comple'e stund- 
ing ; not about them that have a complete stan ling in 
the church already, and so are no candidates for admis- 
ston ; which, he says, is the case of these infants. And the 

uestion as he often states it is concerning them that may 
awfully come. And this objection, from infants being born 
im the church, as it must be understood from Mr. W. does 
not touch this guestion. For when Mr. W. objects, that 
sume persons are born in the church, and therefore may law- 
Jully come to sacraments, he cannot be understood to mean, 
that their being born in the church alone is sufficient ; but 
that, besides this, persons must have some virtue or re- 
ligion, of one sort or other, in order to their lawful coming. 
For he is full in it, that it is not lawful for men to come 
without moral virtue and sincerity. Therefore the ques- 
tion comes to this in the result: seeing persons, besides 
their being born in covenant, must have some sort of vir- 
tue and religion, in order to a lawful coming to the Lord’s 
supper, what sort of virtue and religion that is, whether 
common or saving? Now this question is not touched by 
the present objection. Merely persons being born in cove- 
nant, is no more evidence of their having moral sincerity, 
than saving grace. Yea, there is more reason to suppose 
the latter, than the former without it, in the imfant children 
of believing parents. For the Scripture gives us ground 
to think, that some infants have the habit of saving grace, 
and that they have a new nature given them. But no 
reason at all to think, that ever God works any mere 
moral change in them, or infuses any habits of moral vir- 
tue without saving grace—And we know, they cannot 
come by moral habits in infancy, any other way than by 
immediate infusion. They cannot obtain them by human 
insfruction, nor contract them by use and custom. And 
especially there is no reason to think, that the children of 
such as are visible saints, according to Mr. W’s scheme, 
have any goodness infused into them by God, of any kind. 
For in his scheme, all that are morally sincere may law- 
fully receive the privileges of visible saints ; but we have 
no scripture grounds to suppose, that God will bless the 
children of such parents as have nothing more than moral 
sincerity, with either common or saving ey.ce. There are 
no promises of the covenant of grace mace to such parents, 
either concerning themselves, or their children. The cove- 
nant of grace is a conditional covenant; as both sides in 
this controversy suppose. And therefore, by the sup- 
position, men haye no title to the promises without 
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the condition. And as saving faith is the condition, 
the promises are all made to ¢hat, both those which 
respect persons themselves, and those that respect their 
seed. As it is with many covenants or bargains among 
men; oy these, men are often entitled to possessions for 
themselves and their heirs: yet they are entitled to no 
benefits of the bargain, neither for themselves, nor their 
children, but by complying with the terms of the bargain. 
So with respect to the covenant of grace, the apostle says, 
(Acts ii. 39.) “ The promise is to you and to your chil- 
dren.” So the apostle says to the jailor, (Acts xvi. 31.) 
“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, and thy house.” And we find many promises, all 
over the Bible, made to the righteous, that God will bless 
their seed for their sakes. Thus, Psal. exii. 2. “ The 
generation of the upright shall be blessed.”  Psal. xix. 
35, 36. “ For God will save Zion ;—The seed also of his 
servants shall inherit it; and they that love his name shall 
dwell therein.” (See also Prov. xiv. 26. Psal. cii. 28. Psal. 
ciil. 17, 18. Exod. xx. 5, 6. Deut. vii. 9.) Supposing these 
to be what are called indefinite promises ; yet do they ex- 
tend to any but the seed of the righteous? Where are any 
such promises made to the children of unsanctified men, 
the enemies of God, and slaves of the devil, (as Mr. W. 
owns all unsanctified men are,) whatever moral sincerity 
and common religion they may have? 

The baptism of infants is the seal of these promises 
made to des seed of the righteous: and on these princi- 
ples, some rational account may be given of infant bap- 
tism; but there is no account can be given of it on Mr. 
W.’s scheme, no warrant can be found for it in Scripture ; 
for they are promises, that are the warrant for privileges : 
but there are no promises of God’s word to the seed of 
morally sincere men, and only half Christians. Thus this 
argument of Mr. W.’s, let us take it which way we will, 
has nothing but what is as much, yea, much more, against 
his scheme, than against mine. 

However, if this were not the case, but all the show or 
pretence of strength there is in the argument, lay directly 
and only against me, yet the strength of it, if tried, will 
avail to prove nothing at all. The pretended argument, 
so far as I can find it out, is this; The children of visible 
saints are born in covenant ; and being already in covenant, 
they must have a right to the privileges of the covenant, 
without any more ado: such therefore have a right to come 
to the Lord’s supper, whether they are truly avdly or not. 

But the show of argument there is here, depends on the 
ambiguity of the phrase, being in covenant ; which sig- 
nifies two distinct things: either, (1.) Being under the ob- 
ligation and bond of the covenant ; or, (2.) Being conformed 
to the covenant, and complying with the terms of it. Being 
the subject of the obligations and engagements of the 
covenant, is a thing quite distinct from being conformed 
to these obligations, and so being the subject of the con- 
ditions of the covenant. 

Now it is not being in covenant in the former, but the 
latter sense, that gives a right to the privileges of the cove- 
nant. The reason is plain, because compliance and con- 
formity to the terms of a covenant, is the thing which gives 
right to all the benefits; and not merely being under ties 
to that complies and conformity. Privileges are not an- 
nexed merely to obligations, but to compliance with obli- 
gations. 

Many that do not so much as visibly comply with the 
conditions of the covenant, are some of ne covenant 
people in t/t sense, that’ they are under the bonds and 
engagements of the covenant; so were Korah and his 
company ; SO were many gross idolaters in Jsruel, that 
lived openly in that sin; and so may heretics, deists, 
and atheists be God’s covenant people. They may still 
be held under the bonds of their covenant engagements 
to God ; for their great wickedness and apostacy does not 
free them from the obligation of the solemn promises and 
engagements they formerly entered into. But yet being 
in covenant merely in this sense, gives them no right to 
any privileges of the covenant. In order to that, they 
must be in covenant in another sense ; they must cordially 
consent to the covenant; which indeed Mr. W. himself 
owns, when he acknowledyes, that in order to come to 
sacraments, men must profess a cordial consent to, and 
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compliance with the conditions of the covenant of grace.* 
And if Mr. W. inquires, Why those children that were 
born in the covenant, are not cast out, when in adult age 
they make no such profession ; certainly, it as much con- 
cerns him to answer, as me; for it is as rauch his doctrine, 
as mine, that they must profess such consent. But | 
am willing to answer nevertheless—They are not cast out, 
because it is a matter held in suspense, whether they do 
cordially consent to the covenant, or not ; or whether their 
making no such profession do not arise from some other 
cause. And none are to be excommunicated, without 
somie positive evidence against them. And therefore they 
are left in the state they were in, in infancy, not admitted 
actually to partake of the Lord’s supper (which actual 
participation is a new positive privilege) for want of a 
profession, or some evidence, beyond what is merely 
negative, to make it visible that they do consent to the 
covenant. Tor it is reasonable to expect some appearance 
more than what is negative, of a proper qualification, in 
order to being admitted toa privilege beyond what they may 
have hitherto actually received. A negative charity may 
be sufficient for a negative privilege, such as freedom from 
censure and punishment; but something more than a 
negative charity, is needful to actual admission to a new 
positive privilege. if 
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A particular evamination of Mr. W.’s defence of the ninth 
objection, or that boasted argument, that if it be not law- 
ful for unconverted men to come to the Lord’s supper, 
then none may come but they that know themselves to be 
converted. 


Turs argument has been greatly gloried in, as altoge- 
ther invincible. Mr. W.seems to have been alarmed, and 
his spirits raised to no small degree of warmth, at the 
pretence of an answer to it: and he uses many big words 
and strong expressions in his reply ; such as, It is abso- 
lutely certain—It is beyond my power to comprehend, 
and [ believe beyond the power of any man to tell me— 
this I assert and stand to—as plain as the sun—a contra- 
diction of the Bible, of the light of nature, and of the 
common sense of mankind, &c. Kc. But let us get away 
from the noise of. a torrent, and bring this matter to the 
test of calm reasoning, and examine it to the very bottom. 

Ifere let it be considered, wherein precisely the argu- 
ment consists.——If it has any strength in it, it consists in 
this proposition, viz. That it is not lawful for men to come 
to sacraments, without a known right. This is a proposi- 
tion Mr. S. himself reduces the argument to, in his Appeal, 
p- 62,63. And it is very evident, that the whole strength 
of the argument rests on the supposed truth of this propo- 
sition. ; 

And here let it be noted, what sort of knowledge of a 
right Mr. S. and Mr. W. mean in this argument. It is 
knowledge as distinguished from such an opinion, or hope, 
as is founded on probability. Thus Mr. S. expressly in- 
sists, that a man must not only THrNnk he has a right, but 
he must KNow it —(dppeal, p.62.) And again, (p. 63.) 
Probable hopes will not warrant him to come. 

Mr. W. uses many peremptory strong expressions (p. 
109.) to set forth the certainty of that which never was 
denied; viz. That a man cannot know he has a right, 
unless he knows he has the qualification which gives him 
aright. But this is not the thing in question: The point 
is, Whether « man may not have a lavful right, or may 
not lawfully come, and yet not know his right, with such a 
knowledge and evidence as is beyond probability? This is 
the thing asserted, and herein lies the argument. And the 
negative of this cannot be maintained, in order to maintain 
Mr. W.’s scheme, without the grossest absurdity ; it being 
a position, which, according to Scripture, reason, Mr. S.’s 


* If it be said here, Those who have been born of baptized ancestors, 
though they do not comply with the terms of the covenant, are in covenant, 
in this sense, that they have a pat to the pronises of the covenant condi- 
tionally, in case they will hereafter comply: I answer, So are all mankind 
in covenant, God may be said to have bound himself to them all condition- 
ally; and many nave these promises declared to them, that still remain 
Jews, Mahometans, or heathens. 
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doctrine, and Mr. W.’s own, effectually destroys his 
scheme. , 

To this purpose, I observed, If this proposition be true, 
that no man may come, save he who not only thinks but 
knows he has a right, then it will follow, that no uncon- 
verted person may come, unless he knows that doctrine to be 
true, That unconverted men may havea right. Because an 
unconverted man cannot know, that he himself has a right, 
unless he knows that doctrine which Mr. S. maintained, 
to be true, viz. That men may have a right, though they 
are unconverted. And consequently no one unconverted 
man may lawfully come to the Lord’s supper, unless he 
is so knowing in this point of controversy, as not only to 
think, and have probable evidence, that this opinion is right, 
but Anows it to be so—Mr. W. endeavours to help the 
matter by a distinction, of different kinds of knowledge: 
and by the help of this distinction would make it out, that 
common people in general, and even boys and girls of 
sixteen years old, may with ease know, that his doctrine 
about unsanctified men’s lawful coming to the Lord’s 
supper, is true. And we must understand him (as he 
is defending Mr. S.’s argument) that they may know it 
with that evidence which is distinguished from proba- 
bility ; and this according to Mr. W. himself, is certaindy ; 
which he speaks of as above a thousund probabilities. (See 
p- 118.c.) But how miserable is this ; to pretend, that his 
doctrine about qualifications for sacraments, is so far from 
a disputable point, that it is of such plain and obvious 
evidence to common people, and even children, that 
without being studied in divinity, they may not only think 
it to he exceeding probable, but know it to be true / When 
it is an undeniable fact, that multitudes of the greatest 
ability and piety, that have spent their lives in the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, have never so much as ¢hought so. 

Again, I observed, that according to Mr. S.’s doctrine, 
not one unconverted man in the world can know, that he 
has warrant to come to the Lord’s supper; because, if he 
has any warrant, God has given him warrant in the Scrip- 
tures: and therefore if any unconverted man, not one 
thinks, but knows, that he has warrant from God, he must 
of consequence not only think, but know, the Scriptures to 
be the word of Gop. Whereas it was the constant doc- 
trine of Mr. 8. that no unconverted man knows the Scrip- 
tures to be the word of God.+A—But Mr. W. would make 
it out, that Mr. S. did hold, unconverted men might 
know the Scriptures to be the word of God ; but only not 
know it with @ gracious knowledge, such as effectually 
bowed men’s hearts, and influenced them to a gracious obc- 
dience. (p. 113. 6.) But let us see whether it was so, or 
not. Mr. S. in his Nature of Saving Conversion (p. 73.) 
says, “ The carnal man is ignorant of the divine authority 
of the word of God ;—His wound is, that he does not 
know certainly the divine authority of these institutions ; 
he does not know but they are the inventions of men.” 
Again (ibid. p. 74.) he says, “ The carnal man is wnacer- 
tain of those things that are the foundation of his reason- 
ings. Ife thinks there isa great probability of the truth of 
these things ; but he has vo assurance. Lis principles are 
grounded on an uncertain proposition.” And he observes, 
(p. 20.) ‘‘ Men when converted, do not look on it as pro- 
bable, that the word is his word, as they did before ; 
but they have assurance of the truth of it.”—So elsewhere, 
(Gude to Christ, p. 26.) “They that have not grace, do 
not properly believe the word of Gop.”’—And in another 
book, (Safely of Ap. p. 6.) “ The gospel always works ef- 
fectually where it is believed and received as the truth 
of Gov.”—In another book, ( Benef: of the Gos. p. 149.) 
“Common illumination does not convince men of the 
truth of the gospel.’”—In his discourse on the Viréwe of 
Christ’s Blood, (\y. 27.) speaking of such as have no interest 
in the blood of Christ, he says, ‘ They are strangers to the 
divine authority of the word of Goo.” Again, (ibid. p. 16.) 
“ Before [?. e. before saving faith] they were at a loss 
whether the word was the word of Gop.”—To the like 


+ I did not say, that it was also a doctrine according to Scripture; for 
there was no occasion for this, among those with whom I[ had chiefly to do 
in this controversy ; with whom IT knew it was a point as much settled and 
uncontroverted, as any doctrine of Mr. S. whatever. And I knew it to be 
the current doctrine of orthodox divines; who ever allow this doctrine to be 
implied in such texts as those, John xvii. 7, | John iv. 15, 16. Chap. v. 1, 
10, aud many others, 
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urpose are many other passages in his writings. (See 
Nak of Sav. Cor p: 72. Safety of Ap. p. 6, 7, 99, 107, 
186, 187, 229.—Benef. of the Gosp. p. 89. 

So that here, if it be true, that some unconverted men 
have a divine warrant to come tothe Lord’s supper; and 
if the thing which is the foundation of this argument, be 
also true, vz. That in order to men’s warrantably coming 
to the Lord’s supper, they must not only ¢hink but know 
they have a right ; then it must be true likewise, that they 
not only think but know, that the Scripture, wherein this 
warrant is supposed to be delivered, is the word of Gop. 
And then we have the following propositions to make hang 
together: that unconverted men are ignorant of the Scrip- 
ture’s being the word of God, are uncertain of it, have no 
assurance of it, are not convinced of it,do not properly 
believe it, are at a loss whether it be the word of God, or 
not; and yet they not only think, but know, that the 
Scriptures are the word of God, and that the gospel, which 
is the charter of all christian privileges, is divine; they 
have a knowledge of it, which is above all probable hope 
or thought, and attended with evidence above a thousand 
probabilities. 

And now let it be considered, whether this agrees better 
with Mr. W.’s own doctrine, concerning men’s knowmg 
the truth and divine authority of the gospel, in what has. 
been before cited from his sermons on Christ a King and 
Witness. Where he expressly says, that man, since the 
fall, is ignorant of the divine truth, and full of prejudices 
against it ; has a view of the truth contained in the Bible, 
as a doubtful uncertain thing; receives it as what is pro- 
bably true; sees it as a probable scheme, and something 
likely to answer the end proposed: but that after conver- 
sion it appears divinely true and real. (See p. 114, 115, 
and 144.) Then unconverted men only looked on the truth 
of the word of God, as probable, something likely, yet as 
a doubtful uncertain thing; but now they not only think 
but know it to be true. 

No distinction, about the different kinds of knowledge, or 
the various ways of knowing, will ever help these absur- 
dities, or reconcile such inconsistencies. If there be any 
such sort of knowing, as is contra-distinguished to proba- 
ble thinking, and to such opinion as is built on a thousand 
probabilities, which yet is inconsistent with being ignorant, 
not believing, being uncertain, nor assured, nor convinced, 
only looking on a thing probable, looking on it doubtful 
and uncertain, it must certainly be a new and very strange 
sort of knowledge. 

But this argument, that is so clear and invincible, must 
have such supports as these, or must quite sink to the 
earth. It is indeed a remarkable kind of argument. It is 
not only as much against the scheme it is brought to sup- 
port, as against that which it would confute; but abund- 
any more so. For if it were the case in truth, that none 
might come to the Lord’s supper, but they that know they 
have a right, yet it would be no direct and proper proof, 
that unconverted men might come. It would indeed prove, 
that many godly men might not come; which, it is true, 
would bring some difficulty on the scheme opposed ; yet 
would be no proof against it. But it is direct and perfect 
demonstration against the scheme it would support: it de- 
monstrates according to the Scripture, and according to the 
doctrine of those that urge the argument, that not one 
unconverted man in the world may lawfully come to the 
Lord’s supper; as no one of them certainly /nows the 
gospel to be divine, and so no one knows the charter 
to be authentic, in which alone the right of any to christian 
privileges is conveyed ; hence no one unsanctified man is 
sure of his right; and therefore (as they draw the conse- 
quence) no one unsanctified man may come to the Lord’s 
supper. And so it follows, that the more strongly Mr. W. 
stands to this argument, the more peremptory and confi- 
dent his expressions are concerning it, the more violently 
and effectually does he supplant himself. 

And this position, that a man must not take any privilege, 
till he not only thinks, but knows, he has a right, is not only 
unreasonable, as used by Mr. W. against me, when indeed 
it is ten times as much against himself; but it is wnrea- 
sonable in itself, as it is an argument, which if allowed 
and pursued, will prove, that a man may do nothing at all, 
never move hand or foot, for his own advantage, unless he 
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first, not only thinks, but knows, it is his duty. Mr. W. 
himself owns (p. 116.) that all the duties, which God re- 
quires of us in his instituted worship, are privileges, as 
well as the Lord’s supper: and so is every other duty, 
which we are to do for our own benefit. But all human 
actions are, upon the whole, either good or evil: every 
thing that we do as rational creatures, is either a duty, or 
asin; and the neglect of every thing that is our duty is 
forbidden. So that we must never so much as take a step, 
or move a finger, upon only a probable judgment and 
hope; but must first know it to be our duty, before we 
do it: nay, we must neither move, nor voluntarily forbear 
to move, without a certainty of our duty in the case, one 
way or other! 

As to its being alike difficult for men to know or be 
assured of their moral sincerity, as of their real sanctifica- 
tion, I shall speak to that under the next head; whereby 
it will appear again, another way, that this argument is 
vastly more against Mr. W.’s scheme than mine. 


SECT! XVI- 


A consideration of Mr. W.’s defence on the 10th objection, 
against the doctrine of the unlawfulness of unsanclified 
men coming to the Lord’s supper, that it tends to the great 
perplexity and torment of many godly men tn their atten- 
dance on this ordinance. 


My first reply to this objection was, that it is for want 
of like tenderness of conscience, that the other doctrine 
which insists on moral sincerity, does not naturally bring 
such as are received on those principles, into as great per- 
plevities—Mr. W. in his animadversions upon it says, 
“ This is an assertion which I take to be contrary to com- 
mon sense, and the experience of mankind: and the 
allowing of it to be true, must overthrow the law of nature, 
and cast infinite reproach upon the author of it.” 

These are strong expressions; but let us bring the mat- 
ter to the test of reason.—The necessary qualification, on 
Mr. W.’s principles, is moral sincerity, and a certain de- 


gree of moral sincerity. For there is scarcely any man, 
that lives under the light of the gospel, and is not an 


atheist, or deist, but what has some degree of moral sin- 
cerity, in some things pertaining to Christianity and his 
duty ; some degree of common faith, some degree of con- 
viction of the need of Christ, some desire of him, and 
moral willingness though from selfish considerations, to 
be good ; and some purpose to endeavour a conformity to 
the covenant of grace, and to seek salvation on the terms 
of it. But how shall a man know what is a sufficient 
degree of these things? Mr. W. has determined the mat- 
ter thus; that his belief of the doctrine of the gospel, and 
moral willingness, to be conformed to the covenant of 
grace, must be with his WHOLE heart, (p. 49.e. p. 5. c. 36. 
a.) And that his conviction of his undone state without 
Christ must be deep ; and his desire of Christ and his be- 
nefits fervent, and his purpose earnest, (p. 75. e. p. 11. c.) 
so as to induce him to enter into covenant with atu the 
earnestness he can, and engage him to use endeavours 
with avx the strength and power that he has. (p. 83. e. 
p- 32. d. p. 36. a. 

Now how exceeding difficult must it be for unsanctified 
men to determine, with any assurance, whether they have 
moral sincerity to such a degree /—How difficult for them 
to know, whether their convictions are thus deep! Every 
one that is used to deal with souls under conviction, 
knows, that when they are indeed under deep convictions, 
they are especially apt to complain of the hardness of their 
hearts, and to think their convictions are not deep.—How 
difficult to determine, with any assurance, whether their 
assent rises so high, that they can truly be said to believe 
with all their hearts! Whether their moral willingness 
to be conformed to the covenant of grace, be with their 
whole heart /!_ And whether they are really engaged with 
all the solicitude they can, and are willing to do all that 
they can! These things, I am pretty sure, are of vastly 
more difficult determination, than whether a man has any 
true holiness, or not. For in the former case, the determi- 
nation is concerning the degree of things, that are capable 
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of an infinite variety of degrees ; some of which are nearer 
to, and others are further from, the lowest sufficient degree : 
and consequently some of the degrees that are not suffi- 
cient, may yet be very near; which renders the matter of 
very difficult determination ; unspeakably more so, that 
when what is to be.distinguished, is the nature of things, 
which in all degrees is widely diverse, and even contrary 
to that which it is to be distinguished from: as is the case 
between saving and common grace; which Mr, W. him- 
self acknowledges.* It is more easy to distinguish light 
from darkness, than to determine the precise degree of 
light; and so it is more easy to determine, whether a man 
be alive or dead, than whether there be exactly such a 
certain degree of vigour and liveliness. 

_ This moral sincerity, which Mr. W. insists on, is a most 
indeterminate uncertain thing; a phrase without any cer- 
tain precise meaning; and must for ever remain so. It 
being not determined, how much men must be morally 
sincere; how much they must believe with a moral sin- 
cerity ; whether the deeply awakened and convinced sinner 
must believe, that God is absolutely sovereign with re- 
spect to his sulvation, and that Christ is perfectly sufficient 
to save him in particular ; and to what degree of moral 
assent and consent, he must believe and embrace these 
things, and comply with the terms of the covenant of 
grace; whether he must be willing to obey all God’s 
commands, the most difficult, as well as the most easy, 
and this in all circumstances, even the most difficult that 
can arise in providence; or whether only in some circum- 
stances; and what, and how many. The Scripture gives 
us many infallible rules, by which to distinguish between 
saving grace,and common. But I know of no rules given 
in the Bible, by which men may certainly determine this 
precise degree of moral sincerity. So that if grace is not 
the thing which gives a right to sacraments in the sight of 
God, we have no certain rule in the Bible, commensurate 
to the understanding of mankind, by which to determine 
when we have a right, and when not.—Now let the impar- 
tial reader judge, which scheme lays the greatest founda- 
tion for perplexity to communicants of tender consciences, 
concerning their qualifications for the Lord’s supper; and 
whether this argument drawn from such a supposed ¢en- 
dency to such perplexity (if there be any force in it) is not 
vastly more against Mr. W.’s scheme, than mine. 

And here by the way, let it be noted, that by these things 
it is again demonstrated, that the ninth objection, the great 
argument considered in the preceding section, concerning 
the necessity of a known right, in order to a lawful par- 
taking, is exceedingly more against Mr. W.’s principles, 
than mine; inasmuch as, on his principles, it is so much 
more difficult for men to know, whether they have a right, 
or have the prescribed qualification, or not. 

I answered this argument in the second place, by alleg- 
ing, that this doctrine of the necessity of saving grace in 
order to a right to the Lord’s supper, is not properly the 
cause of the perplexities of doubting saints, in their at- 
tendance on this ordinance; though it may be the occa- 
sion: but that their own negligence and sin is the true 
cause; and that this doctrine 1S no more the cause of these 
perplexities, than the doctrine of the necessity of saving 
grace in order to salvation, is the cause of the perplexity 
of doubting saints when they come to die. Upon which 
Mr. W. says, There is no shadow of resemblance of 
these cases, because death is no ordinance, &c. But if 
death is no ordinance, yet it is the required duty of the 
saints to yield themselves to the Lord, and resign to the 
will of God, in their death. And in this respect, the cases 
are exactly parallel, that perplexities are just so much the 
consequence of the respective doctrines, m one case, as in 
the other; that is, the perplexities of a doubting saint on 
a death-bed, the difficulty and trouble he meets with in 
resigning himself to the will of God in dying, is just in 
the same manner the consequence of the doctrine of the 
necessity of saving grace in order to eternal salvation, as 
the perplexities of a doubting saint at the Lord’s table are 
the consequence of the doctrine of the necessity of saving 
grace in order to a right to the Lord’s supper. And this is 
sufficient for my purpose. 


bd « . 
* his serm. on Christ a King and Witness, (p. 84. e.) where he 
ae «notwithstanding the visible likeness of nominal and real Christians, 
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Mr. W. himself says, in his answer to Mr. Croswell, (p. 
122. c.) “ Although there are comparatively few that ob- 
tain assurance; yet it is through their own sloth and 
negligence that they do not. We fully agree with Mr, 
Perkins, that a man in this life may ordinarily be infallibly 
certain of his salvation. So Mr. Stoddard (in his sermon 
on one good sign—) says, “ There is no necessity, that the 
people of God should lie under darkness and temptation ; 
they may obtain assurance.”—Now, if this be the case, 
then certainly there is no justice in laying the temptation 
aud uneasiness, which is the effect of sloth and negligence, 
to the doctrine I maintain, in those that embrace it. It is 
a wise dispensation of God, that he has so ordered things, 
that comfort in ordinances, and in all duties, and under all 
providences, should be to be obtained in a way of dili- 
gence; and that slothfulness should be the way to per- 
plexity and uneasiness, and should be a way hedged up 
with thorns, agreeable to Prov. xv. 19.—That it is so 
ordered, is for the good of the saints, as it tends to turn 
them out of this thorny path, into the way of diligence, 
And so this doctrine, as it has this tendency, has a tendency 
in the end to that solid peace and comfort, which is the 
happy fruit of their holy diligence. And that, and not the 
saints’ perplexity, is properly the effect of this doctrine. 


SECT. XVII. 


Containing some further observations on what is suid by 
Mr. W. in support of the 13th objection, concerning 
God’s commanding all the members of the visible church, 
that are not ignorant nor scandalous, to attend all ex- 
ternal covenant duties. 


Tr has been already demonstrated (sect. 8th of this third 
part) that in this argument the question is begged, notwith- 
standing what Mr. W. has said to the contrary, which 
sufficiently overthrows the whole argument. Nevertheless, 
that I may pass by nothing, which those who are on Mr. 
W.’s side may be likely to think material; I will here 
make some further observations on this objection, as re- 
presented and supported by Mr. W. 

The chief thing, that has the plausible appearance of 
argument in what Mr. S. and Mr. W. say on this head, is 
this ; “¢ That for God to require all who are in covenant to 
come to the Lord’s supper, and yet to forbid them to come 
unconverted, is to suppose, that he both commands them 
and forbids them at the same time.” And this is thought 
to be the more manifest, inasmuch as conversion is not in 
men’s power. Though it is not denied, but that God justly 
reqvires men to be converted, or to be truly holy. (See p. 
129, 130.) 

To this I would say, 

(1.) If when they speak of commanding and forbidding 
at the same time, they mean God’s commanding and 
forbidding the same thing at the same time, no such con- 
sequence follows from my principles. For that thing, and 
that only, which I suppose God requires of any, is to come 
to the Lord’s supper with a sanctified heart; and that this 
God requires at all times, and never forbids at any tune ; 
and that to come without this qualification, is what he 
always forbids, and requires at no time. So that what he 
requires, at the same time he forbids something, is not the 
same thing that he forbids; but a very different and con- 
trary one. And it is no absurdity, to suppose, that God 
requires one thing, and forbids a contrary thing at the same 
time. 

To illustrate this by an example: It was the duty of 
the Jews at Jerusalem, openly to confess Curtst, to own 
him as the Messiah, at that hour when he was led away to 
be crucified, and openly to testify their adoring respect to 
him on that extraordinary occasion. But yet they did not 
believe him to be the Messiah, and could not believe it, 
(many of them at least,) since they looked on his present 
abject circumstances as a demonstration, that he was not 
the Messiah. It was beyond their power, at least at once, 
in that instant, to give their assent, with all their hearts, to 
such a supposition. Nor was it in their power, to exercise 


there is a wide difference, as there is between the subjects of Curist and 
the slaves of the devil.” 
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an adoring respect to him: for, besides their strong pre- 
judices, most of them were judicially hardened, and given 
up to a spirit of unbelief and obstinate rejection of him ; 
as appears by that account, (John xii. 39, 40.) “ There- 
fore they could not believe, because that Esaias said again, 
He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart, that 
they should not see with their eyes,” &c. (See also Luke 
xix. 41, 42. and Matt. xiii. 14,15.) And yet it would 
have been unlawful for them to have made a lying pro- 
fession ; to profess, that they believed him to be the Mes- 
siah, and that they received and loved him as such, when 
at the same time they hated him, and did not believe he 
was the Messiah.—But here is no requiring and forbidding 
the same thing at the same time: for the only thing re- 
quired of them was, to have faith and love, and to testify 
it; which was not at all forbidden. 

(2.) None of the difficulties, which Mr. S. or Mr. W. 
object—either God’s supposed requiring impossibilities, or 
his requiring and forbidding at the same time—do follow, 
any more on my principles, than on Mr. W.’s. Mr. W. 
maintains, that God calls men this moment to enter imto 
covenant with him,and commands them to do it. (p. 28. c.) 
One thing implied in this, according to his own frequent 
explanation of visibly entering into covenant, is professing 
a belief of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. Now 
therefore, we will suppose a man to be a candidate for 
baptism, who has been brovght up in Arianism; and is 
strongly persuaded, that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
not true: yet he is this moment required to profess that 
doctrine ; but has no ability ina moment to believe the 
doctrine, because he does not at present see the evidence 
of it. For as Mr. W. himself says, (Sermon on Christ a 
King and Witness, p. 91. d. e. and 92. a.) “The under- 
standing cannot be brought to yield its assent to any 
truth, which it does not see the truth or apprehend the 
evidence of ——If you would hire him with cart-loads or 
ship-loads of gold and silver; if you should imprison 
him, whip him, burn him; you cannot make him believe 
a thing to be true, which he apprehends to be incredible, 
or which he sees no sufficient reason to believe.’ Now 
therefore what shall the man do, on Mr. W.’s principles ? 
He is commanded to profess the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which must be professed in order to be lawfully baptized 


* This instance may show us, that God’s requiring all Is7ael to enter 
into covenant with God, and seal their covenant in the passover, will not 
prove, that it was lawful for any to avouch the Lord to be their God, and 
promise and swear they would perform universal and gorevering obe- 
dience, when at the same moment they had no love to God, and even then, 
while speaking the words, continued in an habitual wilful disobedience to 
God's commands, and were willing slaves to the devil. Nor will it follow, 
from these commands given to the Israelites, concerning their covenanting 
with God, and sealing their covenant, that God ever did, since the founda- 
tion of the world, appoint or command any other covenanting with him, 
than as giving up themselves wholly and without reserve, both soul and 
body, both heart and life; or that ever he appointed or commanded any 
covenanting, wherein men give a part, and keep back a part, give him the 
outside, and keep back the noblest and best part, the heart, will, and af- 
fections, for sin and Satan; or that there is any such covenant of God in 
belng or that such covenanting has not always been as much without 
foundation in any institution of God, as any of the spurious sacraments of the 
church of Rome ; or that it has not always been strictly forbidden of God; 
or that it is not absolutely and in itself sinful and unlawful, as truly as the 
act of Ananias and Sapphira. 

t+ Much of the controversy discussed in this book (and the preceding 
one) which was agitated with great warmth in the American churches, and 
which is not unfrequently started among congregational churches in Great 
Britain, seems to originate in the want of clearly stating the scriptural de- 
sign of entering into full communion. If this be not previously settled, 
there is but litt!e hope of a satisfactory adjustment. Without entering here 
into the minutie of proofs, the following particulars are submitted to the 
reader's consideration, as probably calculated to aid his inquiries. 

1. The chief end oftevery human society, as well as of every intelligent 
being, ought to be this, viv. To glorify God, or to represent him as g/o- 
rious in all his perfections and ways. No human society, of whatever 
kind, is exempt from this obligation. For a society is only an aggregate of 
individuals; and as every individual is obliged to do this in all his actions, 
he is therefore thus obliged in his social capacity. This obligation arises 
from the respective natures of God and the creature, and it is clearly en- 
joined in the Holy Scripture. ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God "—- But, 

2. The distinguishing subordinate end or special design of any society, 
must designate its peculiar nature, whereby it is best adapted to promote 
that end. Though every socicty is bound to seek the one chief end, yet 
every social union is not adapted to answer all social ends. Societies of a 
religious, moral, charitable, scientific, or political design, must have mem- 
bers of a corresponding character, otherwise the proposed end cannot be 
answered. The qualifications of the members must have an aptitude to 
promote the design. 

3. The distinguishing design of a society denominated a church, evi- 
dently, is to promote religion. Numbers are united by divive appoint- 
ment, to maintain religion—to exhibit before the world real Christianity — 
to encourage those who seek the right way —to edify one another—and the 
like. Such particulars we gather from the sacred Scriptures. ‘ Striving 
together for the faith of the gospel.” —* That ye may be blameless and 
harmless, the sons of God (resembling him) without rebuke (or, cause of 
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in the name of the Trinity; and on Mr. W.’s principles, 
he is commanded to. do it this moment. Yet also on his 
principles, if the man professes it, and is not morally sin- 
cere, or knows he does not believe it, he is_guilty of hor- 
rible falsehood and prevarication ; which God doubtless 
forbids. Therefore here is certainly as much of an ap- 
pearance of commanding and forbidding the same thing at 
the same time, as in the other case. ¢ : 

Every husbandman in Israel, that lived even in Christ’s 
time, was required to offer a basket of the first-fruits ; and 
was commanded when he offered it, solemnly to make 
that profession, concerning the principal facts relating to 
the redemption out of Egypt,—which is prescribed in 
Deut. xxvi. 5—10. “ A-Syrian ready to perish was my 
father,” &c. Now supposing there had been an Israelite, 
who did not believe the truth of all these facts, which 
came to pass so many ages before, (as there are now many 
in christendom, who do not believe the facts concerning 
Jesus Christ,) and continued in his unbelief, till the very 
moment of his offering: God peremptorily requires him 
to make this profession ; yet none will say, that he may 
lawfully profess these things, at the same time when he 
does not believe them to be true. However, here is no 
commanding and forbidding the same thing at the same 
time: because, though God required the Jews to make 
this profession, yet the thing required was o believe it and 
profess it. Though some might not believe it, nor be able 
for the present to believe it; yet this inability arose from 
depravity and wickedness of heart, which did not at all 
excuse their unbelief, for one moment.* Mr. W. himself 
owns, (p. 129. b. c.) that God may require those things 
which are out of men’s natural power. ‘ 

Now this may be laid down as a truth, of easy and 
plain evidence; if God may require what wicked men, 
while such, are unable to perform, then he may also re- 
quire those things which are connected with it, and de- 
pendent on it, and which, if the other be done, they would 
be able to do, and might do, and without which they may 
not do it. So, if God may require an unsanctified man 
to love him, then he may require him to testify and _pro- 
fess his love, as I suppose Christians do in the act of par- 
taking of the Lord’s supper; and yet it may not be lawful 
for him to testify and profess love, when he has it not. 


rebuke) in the minds of a crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye 
shine as lights in the world, holding forth the word of life."—A church of 
Christ is appointed to shine in a dark world, to be blameless and harmless 
among the crooked and perverse, to imitate God, as far as practicable, 
while among the children of the wicked one, to give no offence to those 
who are without or those who are within the church, to hold forth, and 
hold fast, the word of life, by doctrine, by discipline, and by practice. 
“* Him that is weak in the faith receive you, but not to doubtful disputa- 
tions.” Provided a person be desirous of christian fellowship, and is pos- 
sessed of so much knowledge, so much experienced efficacy of truth, and 
so much good conduct, as is calculated to answer, in a prevailing degree, 
the design of a church being at ail formed, let him not be rejected. 
‘‘ Wherefore comfort yourselves together, and edify one another, even as 
also ye do?’ This is done by mutual instructions, exhortations, prayers, 
and praises ; by watchful discipline, and the exercise of religious gifts; by 
friendly offices, and acts of christian kindness. 

4. The preceding particulars are produced only as instances ; but in or- 
der accurately to ascertain the special end of christian fel‘owship, in full 
communion, al/ the passages contained in the New Testament relating to 
the subject ought to be included. For until the revealed special design for 
which a church of Christ is instituted be ascertained, it 1s obviously not 
possible to ascertain the precise nature of the society, and consequently the 
qualifications of its members. However, 

5. We will suppose that, by an appeal to all the passages of the New 
Testament, the precise design is known; from whence the nature of a 
church is deduced: the question returns,—Is there any general rule that 
may form an invariable standard by which all qualifications of candidates 
may be measured? There undoubtedly is, for this plain reason, because a 
church is a society instituted for specific ends, revealed in the New Testa- 
ment. Now as these ends are matter of divine record, and not of human 
opinion, the standard is invariable. 

6. We will further suppose, that the general rule, by which to measure 
qualifications for full communion, is The scriptural design for which a 
gospel church in full communion is divinely instituted. No party, how 
ever they may differ about other things, can object to this rule, with any 
colour of reason. To deny its claim, they must either subvert the evident 
principles of all voluntary societies, or else hold, that a christian church is 
not instituted in the New Testament for any specific end. But this no 
reasonable person, much less a serious Christian, will maintain. Hence, 

7. Those candidates for full communion, and only those, who are con- 
formed to this rule, are fully qualified. But here itis of essential import- 
ance to observe, that though a rule is, and from its very nature must be, 
fixed and invariable, the qualifications of individuals are variable things, 
admitting of more or less conformity to it. The conjectures of men, how- 
ever ingenious and plausible, cannot be admitted as a rule, because they 
are variable ; but the rule must be deduced from the design itself of insti- 
tuting a church, which is evidently a matter of pure divine pleasure, and 
which could not be known Fathou a revelation from God. <A rwz/e, then, 
must be sought from the sacred oracles by an induction of particulars re- 
lating to the point in question, and from their harmonious agreement : and 
it is the businegs of every christian church, minister and member, to search 
the Scriptures in order to ascertain it. To contend about qualifications, 
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Being a Letter to the people of the first church and congre- 
gation in Northampton. 


DEAR BRETHREN, 


Tuoucu T am not now your pastor, yet having so long 
stood in that relation to you, I look on myself obliged, 
notwithstanding all that has of late passed between us, 
still to maintain a special concern for your spiritual wel- 
fare. And as your present circumstances appear to me 
very evidently attended with some peculiar dangers, 
threatening the great wounding of the interest of vital re- 
ligion among you; which probably most of you are not 
well aware of; I look on myself called to ‘point forth 
your danger to you, and vive you warning. What I now 
especially have respect to, is the danger I apprehend you 
are in, from the contents of that book of Mr. W. of 
Tebunon, to which the foregoing performance is a reply ; 
which I perceive has been written and published very 
much by your procurement and at your expense; and so 
Gt may naturally be supposed and expected) is dispersed 
in your families, and will be valued and much used by 
you as a book of great importance. What I regard, is 
not so much the danger you are in of being established 
by that book in your former principles, concerning the 


before this is agreed upon, is to contend about the dimensions of different 
things, before a standard is fixed upon which to measure them. But the 
constituent parts of the qualifications in candidates cannot be found in 
Scripture; they must, most evidently, be sought in the characters of the 
individuals, which are indefinitely variable. ‘To suppose that the charac- 
ter, or the actual attainment, of each candidate is revealed in Scripture, is 
too absurd to be maintained by any rational mind. Therefore, 

8. What remains for a church to do in judging of qualifications, is to com- 
pare the proficiency of the candidate, with the scriptural rile. The former, 
admitting of iidefinite degrees of approximation to the standard, must be 
learnt from the person himself, from his conduct, and from the testimony of 
others. His profession, his declared experience of divine truth, his deport- 
ment in society, in short, his general character, is to be viewed, in com- 
parison with the evident design of God in forming a church. 

9. Should it be objected, that different persons, or churches, might fix on 
a different standard, by adding more texts of Scripture out of which a vari- 
ous general result would arise; it is answered, that therefore this is the 
point to be first settled. When any disagree about the rule, they cannot of 
course agree about the qualifications. There are many texts, however, 
such as those above produced, concerning which there can be no disagree- 
ment. The rule therefore should be admitted, as far as it goes. A measure of 
a foot long may, as far as it goes, be a standard of straightness and of mea- 
sure, as well as a yard or afathom. Or, to change the comparison, a small 
measure of capacity may be equally accurate, to a certain degree, as a 
larger measure. Let the church of small attainments act charitably, and 
wait for brighter evidence. If any lack wisdom, let them ask of God, who 
giveth liberally. ‘‘ Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded ; 
and if in any thing ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto 
you. Nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, let us walk by the 
same rule, let us mind the same thing.” Far 

10. The scriptural rule is not only invariable, but also perfect in its kind, 
as dictated by infinite wisdom for the noblest ends. But no human cha- 
 racter, in the present state, is perfect, so as to comport universally with the 
standard. Therefore no candidate for communion is perfectly qualified ; 
that is, his qualifications are only comparative. One may be qualifiedin a 
greater, and another in a smaller degree. One is qualified to fill his place 
eminently, another moderately well. One may be strong, and another 
weak in the faith. Yet he who is weak in the faith may be comparatively 
qualified. ‘Therefore, 1 ; ; j 

11. Since qualifications are so various, and admit of indefinite approxi- 
mations to the perfect standard, or deviations from it, we are bound to ac- 
cede to another conclusion, viz. That whatever kind or degree of quali- 
fication appears to befriend, rather than to oppose, to honour, rather than 
to discre it the scriptural design of full communion, ought to be admitted 
by the church. When a candidate for communion is proposed to a church, 
its immediate business is to consult the scriptural design of communion ; 
and then to consider how far the qualifications of the candidate appear to 
befriend and to honour it. i ; 

12. From the premises it follows, that to reason from qualifications for 
communion in the Jewish church, to those for fuil communion in a gospel 
church, must veeds be uncertain and inconclusive ; except it could be first 
proved, that the revealed design of each was the same. Butit requires no 

reat labour to show by an induction of particulars, that the design was 
very different; aud consequently, that what would be a suitable qualification 
for the one, would not be so for the other. ; 4 

13. We may further infer, that when a church requires a probable evi- 
dence of grace as the measuring rule of admission, and directs nearly all 
its attention to ascertain this point, its proceedings are irregular, unscrip- 
tural, and therefore unwarrantable. The rule of judging, as before shown, 
must be found in the Scripture, and not in the candidate. 

14. We may further infer from the preceding observations, that a probable 
evidence of grace in a candidate, is not the precise ground of the qualifi- 
cation, however desirable that evidence may be. Yet, because ordinarily, 
and most probably, the absence of saving grace implies the absence of the 

recise ground of answerableness to the scriptural design of full communion, 
such probable evidence is of great importance. However nice this dis- 
tinction may appear to some, the want of attending to it seems to have con- 
stituted the chief difference between our author and his antagonists. And, 
in fair investigation, another question, different from what was agitated, 
ought to have been first settled, viv. Whetber any person, who is not 
visibly the subject of saving grace, can “ befriend, rather than oppose, can 
honovr, rather than discredit, the scriptural design of full communion ? 
Fairly to answer this questicn in the negative, it is uot enough to prove, that 
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admission of members; (though I think these principles 


are indeed very opposite to the interest of true piety in 
churches ;) but ha I now mean is the danger there is, 
that while you are making much of that book as a means 
to maintain Mr. Stoddard’s doctrine concerning the terms 
of communion, you, and especially your children, will by 
the contents of it be led quite off from other religious 
principles and doctrines, which Mr. 8. brought you up 
im, and always esteemed as of vastly greater importance, 
than his particular tenet about the Lord’s supper ; and be 
naturally led into notions and principles, which he ever 
esteemed as of fatal tendency to the souls of men. 

By the way, I would have it observed, that when I take 
notice of these things in his book, my aim is not to beget 
in you an ill opinion of Mr. W.as though he were as 
corrupt in his settled persuasion, as one would be ready 
to think, if he were to judge only by things delivered in 
some parts of this book; and especially if it should be 
supposed, that he embraced all the consequences of what 
he here maintains. Men often do not see or allow the 
plain consequences of their own doctrines. And there- 
fore, though I charge very pernicious consequences on 
some things he says, yet I do not charge him with embrac- 
ing these consequences: nor will I undertake to explain 
how it could come to pass, that he should maintain things 
now in ¢his book, in opposition to me, which are so con- 
trary to the good and sound doctrines he has formerly 
delivered in other books. Let that be as it will, and how- 
ever orthodox the principles may be, which he more ordi- 


such a person cannot fal7ly answer the scriptural design. But it ought to be 
proved, that no person destitute of such probable evidence of saving grace, 
in any circumstances whatever, can be found, who might befriend and 
honour the scriptural design of communion, rather than the contrary. This 
is the real hinge of the controversy. 

15, It is an unscriptural notion, too much taken upon trust, that the im- 
mediate business of a church, is to form an opinion respecting the spiritual 
state of a person before God; as, whether he is the subject of saving grace 
~—whether he has a principle of sincerity—whether his motives are spiri- 
tually pure, &c. Whereas, a church ought not to act the part of a jury on 
the candidate's real state towards God, but on his state towards the church. 
They are to determine, whether he is or is not e/igible to answer the serip- 
tural ends of such a society, and indeed of that particular church. For, as 
the circumstances of divers churches may be very different, there may be 
cases, where the same person may be eligible to one church, and not to 
another. In one church he may promote its welfare, in another hinder it. 
This may greatly depend on his peculiar tenets, and the zeal with which he 
may be disposed to maintain them, In one society he may be a source of 
disquiet and confusion, but in another the reverse. 

16. Hence it is evident, that a visibility of saving grace, though it claims 
the christian love and respect of the church, does not in all cases constitute 
eligible qualifications. For, whatever has an evident tendency to produce 
disputes, animosities, and divisions in a church, ought to be kept out of it. 
But the admission of a person who appeared zealous for sentiments and eus- 
toms opposite to those held by the church, would have this apparent ten- 
dency, notwithstanding his possessing a visibility of grace, on other ac- 
counts. Therefore, though a visibility of grace, in some cases, may be suffi- 
ciently plain, yet an apparent failure in other respects may be sufficient to 
show that a person is not qualified for full communion. In short, if the 
church have goad reason to think, that his admission would do more harm 
than good, he should be deemed unqualified for membership in that so- 
ciety, though he may be entitled to a charitable opinion, or even christian 
love, on other accounts : and, on the contrary, if the church have good rea- 
son to think, that his admission would do more good than harm, he should 
be deemed qualified for membership—even though he may be less entitled 
to acharitable opinion of his state towards God, than the other. 


COROLLARIES. 


1. Any candidate who appears, in the charitable judgment of a christian 
church, likely to give a favourable representation of Christianity to the 
church and the wor!d—to encourage the desirous, by his knowledge and 
tempers—and_ to give and receive christian edification in that commu- 
nion—is, in the scripture sense, qualified for full communion, 

2. Personal religion, in the sight of God, is to be deemed necessary only 


for the sake of enabling the candidate to answer such ends,—as far as 


membership is concerned ; but, as final salvation is concerned, personal re- 
ligion is indispensably necessary, this connexion being clearly revealed, as 
well as founded in the nature of things. 

3. A christian minister may consistently exercise holy jealousy over some 
church-members, and warn them of the danger of hypocrisy, without 
threatening them with exclusion from their membership; because only 
their overt-acts (including sentiments, tempers, and conduct, ) are the object 
of discipline, as they were of admission. 

4, Some persons, though in a safe state towards God, may not answer the 
forementioned ends of membership, better than others who are not in such 

es . 
é Zaa person may be qualified for the society of heaven, while not quali- 
fied for full communion in a christian church; because the natures of the 
two societies are different, and consequently the scriptural ends of their ad- 
mission into each. For infants, and idiots, &c. may be qualified by grace 
for the society of heaven; but are totally unqualified for full communion 
in the church on earth. ra : 

6. Were christian churches to act always on these principles, much bitter 
strife and useless discussions would be avoided, in the admission and exclu- 
sion of members. For, in neither the one nor the other, would the church 
pronounce on the state of the persons towards God; for when any were 
admitted, no handle would be afforded to the presumption, that member- 
ship below is a qualification for heaven—and when any were excluded, no 


occasion would be given to the excommunicated person, or to the world, to” 


pass the censure of uncharitableness on the church; for every voluntary 
society has a right to judge, according to its own appropriate rules, who is, 
and who is not, qualified to promote its welfare.—W. 
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narily maintains ; yet the i// and unsound things he delivers 
here, may do nevertheless hurt to you and your children, 
who may read this book without having in view the more 
wholesome doctrines of his other writings. 

For instance, you have ever been taught, that wncon- 
verted men do not really believe the gospel, are never truly 
convinced of its truth ; and that it 1s of great importance 
that sinners should be sensible of the unbelief and atheism 
of their hearts. But contrary to this, Mr. W.’s book 
abundantly teaches you and your children this notion, 
That unsanctified men may really he convinced of the divine 
truth of the gospel, and believe it with all their hearts. 

You have been ever taught, that Christless sinners, 
especially when under some more slight awakenings, are 
very ready to flatter themselves that they are willing to ac- 
cept of Christ as their Saviour; but that they must be 
brought off from their vain imagination, and be brought to 
see that the fault is in their own wills, and that their not 
being interested in Christ is owing to their obstinacy and 
perverseness, and wilful wicked refusal of God’s terms; 
on which account they are wholy inexcusable, and may 
justly be cast off by God. But contrary to these things, 
this book. of Mr. W. abundantly teaches you, that men in 
an unconverted state, may indeed cordially consent to the 
terms of the covenant of grace, may comply with the call of 
the gospel, may submit to its proposals, may have satis- 
faction in the offer God makes of himself as our God m 
Christ, may fall in with the terms of salvation propounded 
in the gospel, and renounce all other wavs, and may sin- 
cerely and earnestly desire salvation in this way : and that 
some unconverted men are not wilful obstinate sinners. 
(p. 21. b.) Which doctrines, if embraced and retained by 
your children as true, will tend for ever to hinder that con- 
viction of the opposition and obstinacy of the heart, which 
Mr. S. ever taught you to be of such importance in order 
to the soul’s humiliation, and thorough conviction of the 
Justice of God in its damnation. 

You have ever been taught, that the hearts of natural 


men are wholly corrupt, entirely destitute of any thing — 


spiritually good, not having the least spark of love to God, 


and as much without all things of this nature, as a dead | 


corpse is without life: nevertheless, that it is hard for sin- 
ners to be convinced of this ; that they are exceeding prone 
to imagine, there is some goodness in them, some respect 


to God in what they do; yet that they must be brought off 


from such a vain conceit of themselves, and come to see 
themselves utterly depraved and quite dead in sin.—But 
now this book of Mr. W. leads you:to quite other notions ; 
it leads yon to suppose, that some natural men are above 
lukewarmness in religion, that they mav:truly profess to he 
the real friends of Christ, and to love Ged, more than his 
enemies, and above the world. 

It was a doctrine greatly inculcated on yow by Mr. S.as 
supposing it of great importance for all to be convinced of 
it, that natural men are not subject to the law of God, nor 
indeed can he ; that they never do truly serve God, but are 
wholly under the dominion of sin and Satan.—But if sin- 
ners believe Mr. W.’s book, they will not be convinced of 
these things; nay, they will believe quite contrary things, 
viz. That sinners, while in a state of nature, may have a 
cordial subjection to Jesus Christ, and may be subject to 
him with all their hearts, and may be so devoted to the 
service of Christ as to be above those that serve two mas- 
ters, may give up themselves to be taught, ruled, and led 
by him in a gospel-way of salvation, and may give up all 
their hearts and lives to bhim.—And is it likely, while sin- 
ners believe these doctrines of Mr. W. that they will ever 
be brought to a thorough humiliation, in a conviction of 
their being wholly under the power of enmity against 
God, which Mr. S. taught you to be of such great impor- 
tance ? : 

You know it was always a doctrine greatly insisted on 
by Mr. S. as a thing of the utmost consequence, that sin- 
ners who are seeking converting grace, should be thorough- 
ly sensible of God’s being under no manner of obligation, 
from any desires, labours, or endeavours of theirs, to be- 
stow his grace upon them; either in justice, or truth, or 
any other wav ; but that when they have done all, God is 
perfectly at liberty, whether to show them mercy, or not; 
that they are wholly in the hands of God’s sovereignty. 


ANSWER TO SOLOMON WILLIAMS. 


Parr III. 


(See Guide to Christ, p. 75. c. d. and Benef: of the Gosp. 
p. 64. and p. 75, 76.)—Whereas, if a sinner seeking sal- 
vation believes Mr. W.’s book, it will naturally lead him 
to think quite otherwise. He (in p. 28.) speaking of such 
sincerity and earnestness of endeavours as may be in na- 
tural men, to qualify them to come to the sacrament, and of 
the great encouragement God has given, that he will be- 
stow his saving grace on such as use such endeavours, 

adds these words, (near the bottom of the page,) “ God- 
never will be worse than his encouragement, nor do less 

than he has encouraged ; and he has said, to him that hath 

shall be given.” Naturally leading the awakened sinner, 

who is supposed to have moral sincerity enough to come 

to the sacrament, to suppose, that God is not wholly at 

liberty ; but that he has given so much encouragement, 

that it may be depended upon he will give his grace ; and 

that it would not be reasonable or becoming of God to do 

otherwise; because if God should do so, he would be worse 

than his encouragement, and would not fulfil that word of 

his, to him who hath shall be given. And_ how will this 

tend effectually to prevent the sinner looking on God as 

absolutely at liberty, and prevent his resigning himself 

wholly into the hands of God, and to his sovereign plea- 

sure } 

It is a doctrine which has ever been taught you, and 
used for the warning, awakening, and humbling of gospel 
sinners, that they have greater guilt, and are exposed toa 
more terrible punishment, than the heathen.—But this is 
spoken of by Mr. W. as an unsufferable treatment of 
visible saints; naturally tending to alleviate and smooth the 
matter in the consciences of those that are not scandalous 
persons, though they live in unbelief and the rejection of 
Christ under gospel light and mercy. 

If you will believe what Mr. W. savs, (p. 56.) those 
blessed epithets and character's in the epistles of the apos- 
tles, which you always, from the first foundation of the 
town, have been taught to be peculiar and glorious ex- 
pressions and descriptions of the blessed qualifications and 
state of true saints, and heirs of eternal happiness ; such 
as “being elected, chosen before the foundation of the 
world, predestinated to the adoption of children through 
Jesus Christ; quickened, and made alive to God, though 
once dead in trespusses and sins ; washed, sanctified, justi- 
fied ;—made to sit together in heavenly places in Christ; 
begotten again, to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled ;” 
—with innumerable others the like :—] say if you believe 
Mr. W. you have been quite mistaken all your days, and 
misled by all vour ministers ; these things are no more than 
were said of the whole nation of the Jews, even in their 
worst times! Which is (as I have observed) exactly agree- 
able to the strange opinion of Mr. Taylor, of Norwich, in 
England, that author who has so corrupted multitudes in 
New Englund. Thus you are at once deprived of all the 
chief texts in the Bible, that hitherto have been made use of 
among you, as teaching the discriminating qualifications 
and privileges of the truly pious, and the nature and bene- 
fits of a real conversion ; too much paving the way for the 
rest of Taylor's scheme of religion, which utterly explodes 
the doctrines you have been formerly taught concerning 
eternal election, conversion, justification; and so, of a 
natural state of death in sin; and the whole doctrine of 
original sin, and of the mighty change made in the soul by 
the redemption of Christ applied to it. 

And this, taken with those other things which I have ob- ~ 
served, in conjunction with some other things which have 
lately appeared in Northampton, tend to lead the young 
people among you apace into a hking to the new, fashion- 
able, lax schemes of divinity, which have so greatly pre- 
vailed in New England of late; as wide as the East is 
from the West, from those great principles of religion, 
which have always been taught, and have been embraced, 
and esteemed most precious, and have justly been ac- 
counted very much your glory by others. 

If this book of Mr. W. with all these things, is made 
much of by you, and recommended to your children, as of 
great importance to defend the principles of the town, how 
far has your zeal for that one tenet, respecting natural 
men’s right to the Lord’s supper, transported you, and 
made you forget your value and concern for the most 
precious and important doctrines of Jesus Christ, taught 
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you by Mr. Stoddard, which do most nearly concern the 
very vitals of religion ! 

I beseech you, brethren, seasonably to consider how dark 
the cloud is that hangs over you, and how melancholy the 
prospect (especially with regard to the rising generation) in 
many respects. I have long been intimately acquainted 
with your religious circumstances, your notions and _ prin- 
ciples, your advantages and dangers; having had perhaps 
greater opportunity for it than any other person on earth.— 
Before I left you, it was very evident, that Arminianism, 
and other loose notions in religion, and Mr. Taylor’s in 
particular, began to get some footing among you; and 
there were some things special in your circumstances, that 
threatened a great prevailing of such like notions: which 
if they should by eres generally prevail, will doubtless 
by degrees put an end to what used to be called saving 
religion, 
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Therefore let me entreat you to take the friendly warning 
I now give you, and stand on your guard against the en- 
croaching evil. If you are not inclined to htarken to me, 
from any remaining affection to one whose voice and coun- 
sels you once heard with joy, and yielded to with great 
alacrity ; yet let me desire you not to refuse, as you would 
act the part of friends to yourselves and your dear chil- 
dren. 

Iam, 


Dear Brethren, 
Ile who was once (as I hope through grace) 
Your faithful pastor, 
And devoted servant for Jesus’ sale, 
dja. 1B, 


-A HISTORY 


OF THE 


WORK OF REDEMPTION, 


CONTAINING 
THE OUTLINES OF A BODY OF DIVINITY, 


INCLUDING 


A VIEW OF CHURCH HISTORY, 


IN A METHOD ENTIRELY NEW. 


PREFACE. 


Ir has long been desired by the friends of Mr. Edwards, that a number of his manuscripts should be published ; but 
the disadvantage under which all posthumous aaa must necessarily appear, and the difficulty of getting any con- 
siderable work printed in this infant country hitherto, have proved sufficient obstacles to the execution of such a proposal. 
The first of these obstacles made me doubt, for a considerable time after these manuscripts came into my hands, 
whether I could, consistently with that regard which I owe to the honour of so worthy a parent, suffer any of them to 
appear in the world. However, being diffident of my own sentiments, and doubtful whether I were not over-jealous 
in this matter, I determined to submit to the opinion of gentlemen, who are friends both to the character of Mr. 
Edwards and to the cause of truth. The consequence was, that they gave their advice for publishing them. 

The other obstacle was removed by agentleman in the church of Scotland, who was formerly a correspondent of Mr. 
Edwards. He engaged a bookseller to undertake the work, and also signified his desire that these following discourses 
in particular might be made public. : : ; 

Ir. Edwards had planned a body of divinity, in a new method, and in the form of a history ; in which he was first 
to show how the most remarkable events, in all ages from the fall to the present times, recorded in sacred and profane 
history, were adapted to promote the work of redemption; and then to trace, by the light of scripture prophecy, how 
the same work should be yet further carried on even to the end of the world. His heart was so much set on executing 
this plan, that he was considerably averse to accept the presidentship of Prince-town college, lest the duties of that 
office should put it out of his power. 

The outlines of that work are now offered to the public, as contained in a series of sermons, preached at Nor- 
thampton in 1739,* without any view to publication. On that account, the reader cannot reasonably expect all that 
from them, which he might justly have expected, had they been written with such a view, and prepared by the author’s 
own hand for the press. 

As to elegance of composition, which is now esteemed so essential to all publications, it is well known, that the 
author did not m:ke that his chtef study. However, his other writings, though destitute of the ornaments of fine 
language, have it seems that solid merit, which has procured both to themselves and to him a considerable reputation 
in the world, and with many, a high esteem. It is hoped that the reader will find in these discourses many traces of 
plain good sense, sound reasoning, and thorough knowledge of the sacred oracles, and real unfeigned piety : and that, 
as the plan is new, and many of the sentiments uncommon, they may afford entertainment and improvement to the 
ingenious, the inquisitive, and the pious reader ; may confirm their faith in God's government of the world, in our holy 
christian religion in general, and in many of its peculiar doctrines ; may assist in studying with greater pleasure and 
advantage the historical and prophetical books of Scripture ; and may excite to a conversation hecoming the gospel. 

That this volume may produce these happy effects in all who shall peruse it, is the hearty desire and prayer o 


The reader’s most humble servant, 
Newhaven, Feb. 25, 1773. JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tury who have a relish for the study of the Scriptures, and have access to peruse the following sheets, will, I am 
persuaded, deem themselves indebted to the Rev. Mr. Edwards of Newhaven, for consenting to publish them. Though 
the acute philosopher and deep divine appears in them, yet they are in the general better calculated for the instruction 
and improvement of ordinary Christians, than those of President Edwards’s writings, where the abstruse nature of the 
subject, or the subtle objections of opposers of the truth, led him to more abstract and metaphysical reasonings. The 
manuscript being intrusted to my care, I have not presumed to make any change in the sentiments or composition. 
I have, however, taken. the liberty to reduce it from the form of sermons, which it originally bore, to that of a continued 
treatise ; and I have so altered and diversified the marks of the several divisions and subdivisions, that each class of 
heads might be easily distinguished. 


; JOHN E 19. 
Edinburgh, April 29,1774. O RSKIN 


* This is necessary to be remembered by the reader, in order to understand some chronological observations in the following work. 


A HISTORY 


OF THE 


WORK OF REDEMPTION. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


Tsarau li. 8. 


For the moth shall eat them up like a garment, and the 
worm shall eat them like wool: but my righteousness shall 
be for ever, and my salvation from generation to genera- 
tion. 


Tue design of this chapter is to comfort the church under 
her sufferings, and the persecutions of her enemies; and 
the argument of consolation insisted on, is the constancy 
and perpetuity of God’s mercy and faithfulness towards 
her, which shall be manifest in continuing to work salva- 
tion for her, protecting her against all assaults of her ene- 
mies, and carrying her safely through all the changes of 
the world, and finally, crowning her with victory and de- 
liverance. 

In the text, this happiness of the church of God is set 
forth by comparing it with the contrary fate of her enemies 
that oppress her. And therein we may observe, 

I. How short-lived the power and prosperity of the 
church’s enemies is: ‘The moth shall eat them up likea 
garment, and the worm shall eat them like wool ;” 7. e. 
however great their prosperity is, and however great their 
present glory, they shall by degrees consume and vanish 
away by a secret curse of God, till they come to nothing ; 
and all their power and glory, and so their persecutions, 
eternally cease, and they be finally and irrecoverably ruin- 
ed: as the finest and most glorious apparel will in time 
wear away, and be consuined by moths and rottenness. 
We learn who those are that shall thus consume away, by 
the foregoing verse, viz. those that are the enemies of God’s 
people: “ Hearken unto me, ye that know righteousness, 
the people in whose heart is my law, fear ye not the re- 

roach of men, neither be ye afraid of their revilings. 

II. The contrary happy let and portion of God’s church ; 
expressed in these words, “ My righteousness shall be for 
ever, and my salvation from generation to generation.” 
Who shall have the benefit of this, we also learn by the 
preceding verse, vz. They that know righteousness, and the 
people in whose heart is God's law ; or, in one word, the 
church of God. And concerning their happiness, we may 
observe, wherein it consists ; in its continuance. 

1. Wherein it consists, viz. In God’s righteousness 
and salvation towards them. By God’s righteousness 
here, is meant his faithfulness in fulfilling his covenant 
promises to his church, or his faithfulness towards his 
church and people, in bestowing the benefits of the cove- 
nant of grace upon them. Though these benefits are be- 
stowed of free and sovereign grace, as being altogether un- 
deserved; yet as God has been pleased, by the promises 
of the covenant of grace, to bind himself to bestow them, 
they are bestowed in the exercise of God’s righteousness 
or justice. And therefore the apostle says, Heb. vi. 10. 
“ God is not unrighteous, to forget your work and labour 
of love.” And 1 John i. 9. “ If we confess our sins, he 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.” So the word righteousness 
is very often used in Scripture for Gaod’s covenant faithful- 


ness ; as in Nehem. ix. 8. “Thou hast performed thy 
words, for thou art righteous.” So we are often to under- 
stand righteousness and covenant mercy for the same thing; 
as Psal. xxiv. 5. “ He shall receive the blessing from the 
Lord, and righteousness from the God of his salvation.” 
Psal. xxxvi. 10. “ Continue thy loving-kindness to them 
that know thee, and thy righteousness to the upright in 
heart.” And Psal.li. 14. “ Deliver me from blood-guilti- 
ness, O God, thou God of my salvation ; and my tongue 
shall sing aloud of thy righteousness.” Dan. ix. 16.“ O 
Lord, according to thy righteousness, I beseech thee, let 
thine anger and thy fury be turned away.”—And so in in- 
numerable other places. 

The other word here used is salvation. Of these two, 
God’s righteousness and his salvation, the one is the cause, 
of which the other is the effect. ‘God’s righteousness, or 
covenant mercy, is the root, of which his salvation is the 
fruit. Both of them relate to the covenant of grace. ‘The 
one is God’s covenant mercy and faithfulness, the other 
intends that work of God by which this covenant mercy 
is accomplished in the fruits of it. For salvation is the 
sum of all those works of God by which the benefits that 
are by the covenant of grace are procured and bestowed. 

2. We may observe its continuance, signified here by 
two expressions ; for ever, and from generation to genera- 
tion. ‘The latter seems to be explanatory of the former. 
The phrase for ever, is variously used in Scripture. Some- 
times thereby is meant as long as a man lives. It is said, 
that the servant who had his ear bored through with an 
awl to the door of his master should be his for ever. 
Sometimes thereby is meant during the continuance of the 
Jewish state. Of many of the ceremonial and Levitical 
laws it is said, that they should be statutes for ever. 
Sometimes it means as /ong as the world shall stand, or to 
the end of the generations of men. Thus, Eccles. i. 4. 
“« One generation passeth away, and another cometh; but 
the earth abideth for ever.” Sometimes thereby is meant 
to all eternity. So it is said, “ God is blessed for ever,” 
Rom. 1.25. And so it is said, John vi. 51. “ If any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever.”—And which of 
these senses is here to be understood, the next words de- 
termine, viz. to the end of the world, or to the end of the 
generations of men. It is said in the next words, “and 
my salvation from generation to generation.” Indeed the 
fruits of God’s salvation shall remain after the end of the 


“world, as appears by the 6th verse: “ Lift up your eyes to 


the heavens, and look upon the earth beneath: for the 
heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall 
wax old like a garment, and they that dwell therein shall 
die in like manner, but my salvation shall be for ever, and 
my righteousness shall not be abolished.” But the work 
of salvation itself toward the church shall continue to be 
wrought till then: till the end of the world God will goon 
to accomplish deliverance and salvation for the church, 
from all her enemies ; for that is what the prophet is here 
speaking of. vl the end of the world; till her enemies 
cease to be, as to any power to molest the church. And 
this expression from generation to generation, may deter- 
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mine us as to the time which God continues to carry on 
the work of salvation for his church, both with respect to 
the beginning and end. It is from generation to generation, 
i. e. throughout all generations ; beginning with the gene- 
rations of men on the earth, and not ending till these gene- 
rations end.—And therefore we deduce from these words 


this 
DOCTRINE. 


The work of redemption is a work that God carries on from 
the fall of man to the end of the world. 


Tue generations of mankind on the earth whieh began 
after the fall, by ordinary generation, are partakers of the 
corruption of nature that followed from it ; and these gene- 
rations, by which the human race is propagated, shall con- 
tinue to the end of the world. These two are the limits of 
the generations of men on the earth; the fall of man, and 
the end of the world, or the day of judgment. The same 
are the limits of the work of redemption, as to those pro- 
gressive works of God, by which that redemption is brought 
about and accomplished, though not as to the fruits of it ; 
for they shall be to eternity. 

The work of redemption and the work of salvation are 
the same thing. What is sometimes in Scripture called 
God’s saving his people, is in other places called his redeem- 
ing them. So Christ is called both the Saviour and the 
Redeemer of his people. 


Berore entering on the proposed History of the Work 
of Redemption, I would explain the terms made use of in 
the doctrine ;—and show what those things are that are de- 
signed to be accomplished by this great work of God. 

First. I would show in what sense the TrrMs of the 
doctrine are used ;—particularly the word redemption ;— 
and, how this is a work of God, carried on from the fall of 
man to the end of the world. 

I. The use of the word redemption.—And here it may 
be observed, that the work of redemption is sometimes un- 
derstood in a more limited sense, for the purchase of salva- 
tion; for the word strictly signifies, a purchase of deliver- 
ance. If we take the word in this restrained sense, the 
work of redemption was not so long in doing ; but was be- 
gun and finished with Christ’s humiliation. It was be- 
gun with Christ’s incarnation, carried on through his life, 
and finished with the time of his remaining under the 
power of death, which ended in his resurrection. And so 
we say, that on the day of his resurrection Christ finished 
the work of redemption, 7. e. then the purchase was finish- 
ed, and the work itself, and all that appertained to it, was 
virtually done and finished, but not actually. 

But sometimes the work of redemption is taken more 
largely, as including all that God accomplishes tending to 
this end ; not only the purchase itself, but also all God’s 
works that were properly preparatory to the purchase, and 
accomplishing the success of it. So that the whole dis- 
pensation, as it includes the preparation and purchase, the 
application and success of Christ’s redemption, is here 
called the work of redemption. All that Christ does in this 
great affair as Mediator, in any of his offices, either of pro- 
pe priest, or king ; either when he was in this world, in 

is human nature, or before, or since. And it includes not 
only what Christ the Mediator has done, but also what the 
Father, or the Holy Ghost, have done, as united or confe- 
derated in this design of redeeming sinful men; or, in one 
word, all that is wrought in execution of the external cove- 
nant of redemption. This is what I call the work of re- 
demption in the doctrine ; for it is all but one work, one 
design. The various dispensations or works that belong to 
it, are but the several parts of one scheme. It is but one 
design that is formed, to which all the offices of Christ 
directly tend, and in which all the persons of the Trinity 
conspire. All the various dispensations that belong to it 
are united ; and the several wheels are one machine, to 
answer one end, and produce one effect. 

II. When I say, this work is carried on from the fall of 
man to the end of the world; in order to the full under- 
standing of my meaning in it, I would desire two or three 
things to be observed. 

1, That it is not meant, that uothing was done in order 
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to it before the fall of man. Some things were done be- 
fore the world was created, yea from eternity. The per- 
sons of the Trinity were, as it were, confederated in a de- 
sign, anda covenant of redemption. In this covenant the 
Father had appointed the Son, and the Son had _under- 
taken the work ; and all things to be accomplished in the 
work were stipulated and agreed. There were things done 
at the creation of the world, in erder to that work; for the 
world itself seems to have been created in order to it. The 
work of creation was in order to God’s works of provi- 
dence. So that if it be inquired, which are greatest, the 
works of creation or those of providence? I answer, the 
works of providence ; because those of providence are the 
end of bis works of creation ; as the building of a house, or 
the forming of a machine, is for its we. But God’s main 
work of providence is this of redemption, as will more fully 
appear hereafter. i 

The creation of. heaven was in order to the work of re- 
demption ; as a habitation for the redeemed; Matt. xxv. 
34. “Then shall the King say unto them on his right, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world.” Even the 
angels were created to be employed in this work. And there- 
fore the apostle calls them, “ ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation,” Heb. i. 
14. As to this lower world, it was doubtless created to be 
a stage upon which this great and wonderful work of re- 
demption should be transacted : and therefore, as might be 
shown, in many respects this lower world is wisely fitted, 
in its formation, for such a state of man as he is in since 
the fall, under a possibility of redemption. So that when 
it is said, that the work of redemption is carried on from 
the fall of man to the end of the wor!d, it is not meant, that 
all that ever was done in order to redemption has been 
done since the fall. Nor, 

2. Is it meant that there will be no remaining fruits of 
this work after the end of the world. That glory and 
blessedness that will be the sum of all the fruits, will remain 
to all the saints for ever. The work of redemption is not a 
work always doing and never accomplished. The fruits of 
it are eternal, but the work has anissue. In the issue the 
end will be obtained; which end will last for ever. As 
those things which were in order to this work—God’s 
electing love, and the covenant of redemption—never had 
a beginning ; so the fruits of this work never will have an 
end. And therefore, 

3. When it is said in the doctrine, that this is a work 
that God is carrying on from the fall of man to the end of 
the world, what I mean is, that those things which belong 
to this work itself, and are parts of the scheme, are all this 
while accomplishing. There were some things done pre- 
paratory to its beginning, and the fruits of it will remain 
after it is finished. But the work itself was begun imme- 
diately upon the fall, and will continue to the end of the 
world. The various dispensations of God during this 
space, belong to the same work, and to the same design, 
and have all one issue ; and therefore are all to be reckoned 
but as several successive motions of one machine, to bring 
about in the conclusion one great event. 

And here also we must distinguish between the parts of 
redemption itself, and the parts of the work by which that 
redemption is wrought out. There is a difference between 
the parts of the benefits, and the parts of the work of God 
by which those benefits were procured and bestowed. For 
example, the redemption of Israel out of Egypt, consider- 
ed as the benefit which they enjoyed, consisted of two 

arts, viz. their deliverance from their former Egyptian 

ondage and misery, and their being brought into a more 
happy state, as the servants of God, and heirs of Canaan. 
But there are many more things which are parts of that 
work. To this belongs his calling of Moses, his sending 
him to Pharaoh, and all the signs and wonders he wrought 
in Egypt, and his bringing such terrible judgments on the 
Egyptians, and many other things. 

_ Such is this work by which God effects redemption, and 
it is carried on from the fall of man to the end of the world, 
im two respects. 

1. With Rei to the effect wrought on the souls of the 
redeemed ; which is common to all ages. This effect is 
the application of redemption with respect to the souls of 
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particular persons, in converting, justifying, sanctifying, 
and glorifying them. By these things they are actually 
redeemed, and receive the benefit of the work in its effects, 
And in this sense the work of redemption is carried on in 
all ages, from the fall of man to the end of the world. 
The work of God in converting souls, opening blind 
eyes, unstopping deaf ears, raising dead souls to life, and 
rescuing the miserable captives out of the hands of Satan, 
was begun soon after the fall of man, has been carried on 
in the world ever since to this day, and -will be to the end 
of the world. God has always had such a church in the 
world. Though oftentimes it has been reduced to a very 
narrow compass, and to low circumstances; yet it has 
never wholly failed. 

And as God carries on the work of converting the souls 
of fallen men through all ages, so he goes on to justify 
them, to blot out all their sins, and to accept them as 
righteous in his sight, through the righteousness of Christ. 
He goes on to adopt and receive them from being the chil- 
dren of Satan, to be his own children; to carry on the 
work of his grace which he has begun in them, to com- 
fort them with the consolations of his Spirit, and to bestow 
upon them, when their bodies die, that eternal glory which 
is the fruit of Christ’s purchase. What is said, Rom. viii. 
30. “ Whom he did predestinate, them he also called; 
and whom he called, them he also justified ; and whom 
he justified, them he also glorified :” is applicable to all 
ages, from the fall to the end of the world. 

And the way of effecting this, is carried on by repeating 
continually the same work over again, though in different 
persons, from age to age. But, 

2. The work of redemption with respect to the grand 
design in general, as it respects the universal subject and 
end, is carried on—not merely by repeating or renewing 
the same effect in the different subjects of it, but—by 
many successive works and dispensations of God, all 
tending to one great effect, united as the several parts of a 
scheme, and all together making up one great work. Like 
a temple that is building ; first, the workmen are sent forth, 
then the materials are gathered, the ground is fitted, and 
the foundation laid; then the superstructure is erected, 
one part after another, till at length the top-stone is laid, 
and all is finished. Now the work of redemption in this 
large sense, may be compared to such a building. God 
began it immediately after the fall, and will proceed to the 
end of the world. Then shall the top-stone be brought 
forth, and all will appear complete and glorious. 

This work is carried on in the former respect, as being 
an effect common to all ages; and in the /atte; respect— 
the grand design in general—not only by that which is 
common to all ages, but by successive works wrought in 
different ages. All are parts of one great scheme, whereby 
one work is brought about by various steps, one step in 
one age, and another in another. It is this last that I shall 
chiefly insist upon, though not excluding the former; for 
one necessarily supposes the other. 

Having thus explained what I mean by the ferms of the 
doctrine ; I now proceed, 

Sreconpty, to show what is the design of this great work, 
or what things are designed to be accomplished by it. Jn 
order to see how any design is carried on, we must first 
know what it is. To know for instance, how a workman 
proceeds, and to understand the various steps he takes in 
order to accomplish a piece of work, we need to be in- 
formed what he intends to accomplish ; otherwise we may 
stand by, seeing him do one thing after another, and be 
quite puzzled, because we see nothing of his scheme. 
Suppose an architect, with a great number of hands, were 
building some great palace; and one that was a stranger 
to such things should stand by, and see some men digging 
in the earth, others bringing timber, others hewing stones, 
and the like, he might see that there was a great deal 
done; but if he knew not the design, it would all appear 
to him confusion. And therefore, that the great works and 
dispensations of God which belong to this great affair of 
redemption may not appear like confusion to you, T would 
set before you briefly the main things designed to be ac- 
complished. , j ; 

I. It is to put all God's enemies under his feet, and that 
his goodness may finally appear trizmphant over all evil. 
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Soon after the world was created, evil entered into the 
world in the fall of the angels and man. Presently after 
God had made rational creatures, there were enemies who 
rose up against him from among them; and in the fall of 
man evil entered into this lower world ; where also God’s 
enemies rose up against him. Satan endeavoured to frus- 
trate his design in the creation of this lower world, to 
destroy his workmanship, to wrest the government of it 
out of his hands, to usurp the throne, and set up himself 
as the God of this world, instead of him who made it. 
To these ends he introduced sin into the world ; and having 
made man God’s enemy, he introduced guilt, and death, 
and the most dreadful misery. 

Now one great design of God, in the affair of redemp- 
tion, was to subdue those enemies: 1 Cor. xv. 25. “ He 
must reign till he haih put all enemies under his feet.” 
Things were originally so planned, that he might disap- 
point, confound, and triumph over Satan; and that he 
might be bruised under Christ’s feet, Gen. ili. 15. The 
promise was given, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head. It was a part of God’s original 
design in this work, to destroy the works of the devil, and 
confound him in all his ee 1 John ii. 8. “ For 
this purpose was the Son of God manifested, that he might 
destroy the works of the devil.” It was a part of his 
design, to triumph over sin, and over the corruptions of 
men, and to root them out of the hearts of his people, by 
conforming them to himself. He designed also, that his 
grace should triumph over man’s guilt, and sin’s infinite 
demerit. Again, it was a part of his design, to triumph 
over death ; and however this is the last enemy that shall be 
destroyed, yet that shall finally be vanquished and destroy- 
ed. Thus God appears glorious above all evil, and tri- 
umphant over all his enemies by the work of redemption. 

II. God’s design was perfectly to restore all the ruins of 
the fall, so far as concerns the elect part of the world, by 
his Son; and therefore we read of the restitution of all 
things, Acts ill. 21. “ Whom the heaven must receive, 
until the times of the restitution of all things; and of the 
times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord Jesus.” 
Acts iii. 19. “* Repent ye therefore and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out, when the times of refreshing 
shall come from the presence of the Lord.” 

Man’s soul was ruined by the fall; the image of God 
was defaced ; man’s nature was corrupted, and he became 
dead insin. The design of God was, to restore the soul 
of man to life and the divine image in conversion, to carry 
on the change in sanctification, and to perfect it in glory. 
Man’s body was ruined ; by the fall it became subject to 
death. The design of God was, to restore it from this 
ruin, and not only to deliver it from death in the resurrec- 
tion, but to deliver it from mortality itself, in making it 
like unto Christ’s glorious body. The world was ruined, 
as to man, as effectually as if it had been reduced to chwos 
again; all heaven and earth were overthrown. But the 
design of God was, to restore all, and as it were to create 
a new heaven and a new earth: Isa. Ixv. 17. “ Behold, I 
create new heayens, and a new earth; and the former shall 
not be remembered, nor come into mind.” 2 Pet. 11. 13. 
“ Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look for new 
heavens, and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

The work by which this was to be done, was begun im- 
mediately after the fall, and so is carried on till all is 
finished, when the whole world, heaven and earth, shall be 
restored. There shall be, as it were, new heavens, and a 
new earth, in a spiritual sense, at the end of the world. 
Thus it is represented, Rev. xxi. 1. “ And T saw a new 
heaven, and a new earth; for the first heaven and the first 
earth were passed away.” Z 

III. Another great design of God in the work of re- 
demption, was to gather together in one all things in Christ, 
in heaven and in earth, 2. e. all elect creatures; to bring 
all elect creatures, in heaven and in earth, to an union one 
to another in one body, under one head, and to unite all 
together in one body to God the Father. This was begun 
soon after the fall, and is carried on through all ages, and 
shall be finished at the end of the world. 

LV. God designed by this work to perfect and complete 
the elory of all the elect by Christ—glory, “such as eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor has ever entered into the 
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heart of man.” He intended to bring them to perfect ex- 
cellency and beauty in his holy image, which is the proper 
beauty of spiritual beings ; and to advance them £0 a 
glorious degree of honour, and raise them to an ineffable 
height of pleasure and joy. Thus he designed to glorify 
the whole church of elect men in soul and body, and wit 
them to bring the glory of the elect angels to its highest 
elevation under one head. 

V. In all this God designed to accomplish the glory of 
the blessed Trinity in an eminent degree. God had a 
design of glorifying himself from eternity ; yea, to glorify 
each person in the Godhead. The end must be considered 
as first in order of nature, and then the means; and there- 
fore we must conceive, that God having professed this 
end, had then as it were the means to choose; and the 
principal mean that he adopted was this great work of re- 
demption. It was his design in this work to glorify his 
only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ ; and by the Son to glorify 
the Father: John xiii. 31, 32. “ Now is the Son of man 
glorified, and God is glorified in him. If God be glorified 
in him, God also shall glorify him in himself, and shall 
straightway glorify him.” It was his design that the Son 
should thus be glorified, and should glorify the Father by 
what should be accomplished by the Spirit to the glory of 
the Spirit, that the whole Trinity, conjunctly, and each 
person singly, might be exceedingly glorified. The work 
that was the appointed means of this, was begun imme- 
diately after the fall, and is carried on till, and finished at, 
the end of the world, when all this intended glory shall be 
fully accomplished in all things 


Havrne thus explained the terms in the doctrine, and 
shown what things are to be accomplished by this great 
work of God, I proceed now to the proposed history ; that 
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is, to show how what was designed by the work of re- 
demption has been accomplished, in the various steps of 
this work, from the fall of man to the end of the wor d. 

In order to this, I would divide this whole space of 
time into three periods :——the : ’ 

1st, reaching from the fall of man to the incarnation of 
Christ ;—the samy : 

2d, from Christ’s incarnation till his resurrection ; or th 
whole time of Christ’s humiliation ;—the : 

3d, from thence to the end of the world. : 

Some may be ready to think this a very unequal di- 
vision ; and so indeed it is in some respects, because the 
second period, although so much shorter than either of the 
other—being but between thirty and forty years, whereas 
both the other contain thousands—in this affair is more 
than both the others.—I would therefore proceed to show 
distinctly how the work of redemption is carried on 
through each of these periods in their order, under three 
propositions. 


I. That from the fall of man to the incarnation of Christ, 
Ged was doing those things which were preparatory to his 
coming, as forerunners and earnests of it. ' 

II. That the time from Christ's incarnation to his 
resurrection, was spent in procuring and purchasing re- 
demption. i : 

III. That the space of time from the resurrection of 
Christ to the end of the world, is all taken up in bringing 
about or accomplishing the great effect or success of that 
purpose. ‘ } He 

In a particular consideration of these three propositions, 
the great truth taught in the doctrine may perhaps appear 
in a clear light. 


PERIOD I. 


FROM THE FALL TO THE INCARNATION. 


Tue great works of God in the world during this whole 
space of time, were all preparatory. There were many 
great changes and revolutions in the world, and they were 
all only the turning of the wheels of providence to make 
way for the coming of Christ, and what he was to do in 
the world. Hither tended especially all God’s great works 
towards his church. The church was under various dis- 
pensations of providence, and in very various circum- 
stances, before Christ came; but all these dispensations 
were to prepare the way for his coming. God wrought 
salvation for the souls of men through all that space of 
time, though the number was very small to what it was 
afterwards ; and all this was by way of anticipation. All 
the souls that were saved before Christ came, were only 
the earnests of the future harvest. 

God wrought many deliverances for his church and 
people before Christ came; but these were only so many 
images and forerunners of the great salvation. The church 
during that space of time enjoyed the light of divine reve- 
lation. They had in a degree the light of the gospel. But 
all these revelations were only so many earnests of the 
great light that he should bring who came to be the light 
of the world. That whole space of time was the time of 
night, wherein the church of God was not indeed wholly 
without light; but it was like the light of the moon and 
stars ; a dim light in comparison of the light of the sun, 
and mixed with a great deal of darkness. It had no glory 
by reason of the glory that excelleth, 2 Cor. iii. 10. The 
church had indeed the light of the sun, but it was only as 
reflected from the moon and stars. The church all that 
while was a minor. Gal. iv. 1—3. “ Now I say, that the 
heir as long as he is a child, differeth nothing from a 
servant, though he be lord of all; but is under tutors and 
governors, until the time appointed of the Father. Even 
So we, when we were children, were in bondage under the 
elements of the world.” 


But here, for the greater clearness and distinctness, [ 
shall subdivide this period into parts: 

1st, From the fall to the flood. 

2d, From thence to the calling of Abraham. 

3d, From thence to Moses. 

4th, From thence to David. 

5th, From David to the captivity in Babylon. 

6th, From thence to the incarnation of Christ. 


PART 


FROM THE FALL TO THE FLOOD. 


_ Tuoucu this period was the most distant from Christ’s 
Incarnation ; yet then was this glorious building begun. 
I. As soon as man fell, Christ entered on his mediatorial 
work. Then it was that he began to execute the work and 
office of a mediator. He had undertaken it before the 
world was made. He stood engaged with the Father to 
appear as man’s mediator, and to take on that office when 
there should be occasion, from all eternity. But now the 
time was come. Christ the eternal Son of God clothed 
himself with the mediatorial character, and therein pre- 
sented himself before the Father. He immediately ste ped 
in between a holy, infinite, offended Majesty, and offend- 


ing mankind. He was accepted in his interposition ; and — 


so wrath was prevented from going forth in the full ex- 
ecution of that amazing curse that man had brought on 
himself. 

It is manifest that Christ began to exercise the office of 
mediator between God and man as soon as ever man fell, 
because mercy began to be exercised towards man imme- 
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, diatel . There was mercy in the forbearance of God, that 
he did not destroy him, as he did the angels when they 
fell. But there is no mercy exercised toward fallen man 

_ but through a mediator. If God had not in mercy re- 

_ Strained Satan, he would immediately have seized on his 
prey. Christ began to do the part of an intercessor for 

_Mman as soon as he fell; for there is no mercy exercised 
towards man but what is obtained through Christ’s inter- 
cession. From that day Christ took on him the care of 
the church, in the-exercise of all his offices. He undertook 
to /each mankind in the exercise of his prop/etical office ; 
to intercede for fallen man in his priestly office; and to 
govern the church and the world as aking. He from that 
time took upon him the care of defending his elect church 

_from all their enemies. When Satan, the grand enemy, 
had conquered and overthrown man, the business of resist- 
ing and conquering him was committed to Christ. He 
thenceforward undertook to manage that subtle powerful 
-adversary. He was then appointed the Captain of the 
Lord’s hosts, the Captain of their salvation. Henceforward 
this lower world, with all its concerns, devolved upon the 
Son of Ged: for when man had sinned, God the Father 
would have no more to do immediately with this world of 
mankind, that had apostatized from and rebelled against 
him. He would henceforward act only through a me- 
diator, either in teaching men, or in governing, or bestow- 
‘ing any benefits on them. 

And therefore, when we read in sacred history what God 

did, from time to time, towards his church and people, 
and how he revealed himself to them, we are to understand 
it especially of the second person of the Trinity. When 
we read of God appearing after the fall, in some visible 
form or outward symbol of his presence, we are ordinarily, 
‘if not universally, to understand it of the second person of 
the Trinity. John i. 18. “ No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him.” He is therefore called 
“ the image of the invisible God,” Col. 1. 15. intimating, 
that though God the Father be invisible, yet Christ is his 
image or representation, by which he is seen. 

_ Yea, not only this lower world devolved on Christ, that 
he might have the care and government of it, and order it 
agreeably to his design of redemption, but also in some 
respect the whole universe. The angels from that time are 
subject to him in his mediatorial office, as is manifest by 
the scripture history, wherein we have accounts of their 
acting as ministering spirits in the affairs of the church. 

_ And therefore we may suppose, that immediately on the 
fall of Adam, it was made known in heaven among the 
angels, that God had a design of redemption with respect 
to fallen man; that Christ had now taken upon him the 
office and work of a mediator between God and man; 
and that they were to be subservient to him in this office. 
And as Christ, in this office, has heen solemnly installed 
the King of heaven, and is thenceforward, as God-man, 
the Light, the Sun of heaven, (agreeable to Rev. xxi. 23.) 
so this revelation made in heaven among the angels, was 
as it were the first dawning of this light there. When 
Christ ascended into heaven after his passion, and was 
solemnly enthroned, then this Sun rose in heaven, even 
the Lamb that is the light of the New Jerusalem. 

II. Presently upon this the gospel was first revealed on 
earth, in these words, Gen. ii. 15. “ And [ will put en- 
mity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 


and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt’ 


bruise his heel.” We must suppose, that God’s intention 
of redeeming fallen man was first signified in heaven, 
before it was signified on earth, because the business of 
the angels as ministering spirits of the Mediator required 
it;. for as soon as ever Christ had taken on him the work 
of a mediator, it was requisite that the angels should be 
ready immediately to be subservient to him in that office : 
so that the light first dawned in heaven; but very soon 
afier the same was signified on earth. In those words of 
G.d there was an intimation of another surety to be ap- 
pointed for man, after the first surety had failed. This 
was the first revelation of the covenant of grace; the first 
dawning of the light of the gospel on earth. 
This lower world before the fall enjoyed noon-day light ; 
the light of the knowledge of God, the light of his glory, 
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and the light of his favour. But when man fell, all this 
light was at once extinguished, and the world reduced back 
again to total darkness; a worse darkness than that which 
was in the beginning of the world, (Gen. 1. 2.) Darkness 
was upon the fuce of the deep, a darkness a thousand times 
more remediless than that. Neither men nor angels could 
find out any way whereby this darkness might be scattered. 
It appeared in its blackness when Adam and his wife saw 
that they were naked, and sewed fig-leaves ; when they 
heard the voice of the Lord God, walking in the garden, 
and hid themselves among the trees. When God first 
called them to an account, and said to Adam, “ What is 
this that thou hast done? Hast thou eaten of the tree, 
whereof I commanded thee, that thou shouldst not eat,?” 
Then we may suppose that their hearts were filled with 
shame and terror. But these words of God, (Gen. ili. 15.) 
were the first dawning of gospel light, after this dismal 
darkness. Before this there was not one glimpse of light, 
any beam of comfort, or the least hope. It was an obscure 
yet comprehensive revelation of the gospel; not indeed 
made to Adam or Eve directly, but contained in what God 
said to the serpent. 

Here was a certain intimation of a merciful design by 
“ the seed of the woman,” which was like the first glim- 
merings of the light in the east when the day first dawns. 
This intimation of mercy was given, even before sentence 
was pronounced on either Adam or Eve, from tenderness 
to them, lest they should be overborne with a sentence of 
condemnation, without having any thing held forth whence 
thev could gather any hore. 

One of those great things that were intended to be done 
by the work of redemption, is more plainly intimated, viz. 
God subduing his enemies under the feet of his Son. God’s 
design of this was now first declared. Satan probably had 
triumphed greatly in the fall of man, as though he had 
defeated the designs of God in his creation. But in these 
words God gives him a plain intimation, that he should 
not finally triumph, but that a complete victory and 
triumph should be obtained over him by the seed of the 
woman. 

This revelation of the gospel was the first thing that 
Christ did in his prophetical office. From the fall of man 
to the incarnation of Christ, God was doing those things 
that were preparatory to Christ’s coming to effect redemp- 
tion, and were forerunners and earnests of it. And one of 
those things was to foretell and promise it, as he did from 
age to age, till Christ came. This was the first promise 
given, the first prediction that ever was made of it. 

III. Soon after this, the custom of sacrificing was ap- 
pointed, to be a standing type of the sacrifice of Christ, 
till he should come, and offer up himself a sacrifice to God. 
Sacrificing was not a custom first established by the Le- 
vitical law, for it had been a part of God’s instituted wor- 
ship from the beginning. We read of the patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, offering sacrifice, and before 
them Noah, and Abel. And this was by divine appoint- 
ment; for it was part of God’s worship in his church, which 
was offered up in faith, and which he accepted. This 
proves that it was by his institution ; for sacrificing is no 
part of natural worship. The light of nature doth not 
teach men to offer np beasts in sacrifice to God; and 
seeing it was not enjoined by the law of nature, to be ac- 
ceptable to God, it must be by some positive command or 
institution ; for God has declared his abhorrence of such 
worship as is taught by the precept of men without his in- 
stitution. (Isa. xxix. 13.) And such worship as hath not 
a warrant from divine institution, cannot be offered up in 
faith, because faith has no foundation where there is no 
divine appointment. Men have no warrant to hope for God’s 
acceptance, in that which is not of his appointment, and in 
that to which he hath not promised his acceptance: and 
therefore it follows, that the custom of offering sacrifices 
to God was instituted soon after the fall; for the Scripture 
teaches us, that Abel offered “ the firstlings of his flock, 
and of the fat thereof,’ Gen. iv. 4. and that he was ac- 
cepted of God in this offering, Heb. xi. 4. And there is 
nothing in the story intimating that the institution was 
first given when Abel offered up that sacrifice to God; 
but rather that Abel only complied with a custom already 
established. 
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It is very probable that sacrifice was instituted imme- 
diately after God had revealed the covenant of grace, (Gen. 
iii. 15.) as the foundation on which the custom of sacri- 
ficing was built. That promise was the first stone laid 
towards this glorious building, the work of redemption ; 
and the next stone, the institution of sacrifices, to be a 

e of the great sacrifice. 

Nhe aeet Srele a we have an account of, after God 
had pronounced sentence on the serpent, on the woman, 
and on the man, was, that God made them coats of skins, 
and clothed them; which, by the generality of divines, are 
thought to be the skins of beasts slain in sacrifice. For 
we have no account of any thing else that should be the 
occasion of man’s slaying beasts, except to offer them in 
sacrifice, till after the flood. Men were not wont to eat 
the flesh of beasts as their common food till after the flood. 
The first food of man before the fall, was the fruit of the 
trees of paradise ; and after the fall, his food was the pro- 
duce of the field: Gen. iii. 18. “ And thou shalt eat the 
herb of the field.” The first grant that he had to eat flesh, 
as his common food, was after the flood: Gen. ix. 3. 
« Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you ; 
even as the green herb have I given you all things.” So 
that it is likely that these skins with which Adam and Eve 
were clothed, were the skins of their sacrifices. God’s 
clothing them with these was a lively figure of their bemg 
clothed with the righteousness of Christ. It was God 
that gave them this clothing; for it is said, God made 
them coats of siins, and clothed them. ‘The righteousness 
with which we are clothed, is of God. It is he only 
clothes the naked soul. 

Our first parents, who were naked, were clothed at the 
expense of life. Beasts were slain, in order to afford them 
clothing. So doth Christ, to afford clothing to our naked 
souls. The tabernacle in the wilderness, which signified 
the church, was covered with rams’ skins died red, as 
though they were dipped in blood, to signify that Christ’s 
righteousness was wrought out through the pains of death, 
under which he shed his precious blood. 

We observed before, that the light that the church en- 
joyed from the fall of man, till Christ came, was like the 
light which we enjoy in the night; not the light of the sun 
directly, but as reflected from the moon and other lumi- 
naries ; which light prefigured Christ, the Sun of righteous- 
ness that was afterwards to arise. This liyht they had 
chiefly two ways; one was by predictions of Christ to 
come ; the other was by types and shadows, whereby his 
coming and redemption were prefigured. ‘The first thing 
that was done to prepare the way for Christ in the former 
of these ways, was in that promise noticed in the foregoing 
particular; and the first thing of the latter kind, was that 
Institution of sacrifices that we are now upon. As that 
promise in Gen. iii. 15. was the first dawn of gospel-light 
after the fall in prophecy ; so the institution of sacrifices 
was the first hint of it in types. The former was done in 
pursuance of Christ’s prophetical office; in the latter, 
Christ exhibited himself in his priestly office. 

The institution of sacrifices was a great thing done to- 
wards preparing the way for Christ’s coming, and work- 
ing out redemption. For the sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment were the main of all the Old-Testament types of 
Christ and his redemption ; and it tended to establish in 
the minds of God’s visible church the necessity of a 
a propitiatory sacrifice, in order to the Deity’s being satis- 
fied for sin; and so prepared the way for the reception of 
the cae yospel, that reveals the great sacrifice in the 
visible church, and not only so, but through the world of 
mankind. For from this institution of sacrifices all na- 
tions derived the custom of sacrificing to the gods, to 
atone for their sins. No nation, however barbarous, was 
found without it. This is a great evidence of the truth of 
the christian religion; for no nation except the Jews, 
could tell how they came by this custom, or to what pur- 
pose it was to offer sacrifices to their deities. The light of 
nature did not teach them any such thing. That did not 
teach them that the gods were hungry, and fed upon the 
flesh which they burnt in sacrifice; and yet they all had 
this custom ; of which no other account can be given, but 
that they derived it from Noah, who had it from his an- 
cestors, on whom God had enjoined it as a type of the 
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great sacrifice of Christ. However, by this means all nations 
of the world had their minds possessed with this notion, 
that an atonement or sacrifice for sin was necessary ; and a 
way was made for their more readily receiving the great doc- 
trine of the gospel, the atonement and sacrifice of Christ. 

IV. God soon after the fall began actually to save the 
souls of men through Christ’s redemption. In this, Christ, 
who had lately taken upon him the work of mediator be- 
tween God and man, did first begin that work, wherein he 
appeared in the exercise of his kingly office, as in the 
sacrifices he was represented in his priestly office, and in 
the first prediction of redemption by Christ he had ap- 
peared in the exercise of his propletical office. In that 
prediction the light of Christ's redemption first began to 
dawn in the prophecies of it; in the institution of sacri- 
fices it first began to dawn in the types of it ; in this, viz. 
his beginning actually to save men, it first began to dawn 
in the fruit of it. 

It is probable, therefore, that Adam and Eve were the 
first fruits of Christ’s redemption ; it is probable by God’s 
manner of treating them, by his comforting them as he did, 
after their awakenings and terror. They were awakened, 
and ashamed with a sense of their guilt, after their eyes 
were opened, and they saw that they were naked, and 
sewed fig-leaves to cover their nakedness ;_as the sinner, 
under the first awakenings, is wont to endeavour to hide 
the nakedness of his soul, by a fancied righteousness of 
his own. Then they were further terrified and awakened, 
by hearing the voice of God as he was coming to condemn 
them. Their coverings of fig-leaves do not answer the 
purpose; but notwithstanding these, they ran to hide 
themselves among the trees of the garden, because they 
were naked, not daring to trust to their fig-leaves to hide 
their nakedness from God. Then they were further 
awakened by God’s calling of them to a strict account. 
But while their terrors were raised to such a height, and 
they stood, as we may suppose, trembling and astonished 
before their Judge, without any expedient whence the 
could gather any hope, then God took care to hold fort 
some encouragement, to keep them from the dreadful ef- 
fects of despair under their awakenings, by giving a hint 
of a design of mercy by a Saviour, even before he pro- 
nounced sentence againstthem. And when after this he pro- 
ceeded tu pronounce sentence, whereby we may suppose 
their terrors were further raised, God soon after took care 
to encourage them, and to let them see, that he had not 
wholly cast them off, by taking a fatherly care of them in 
their fallen, naked, and miserable state, by making them 
coats of skins and clothing them. Which also manifested 
an acceptance of those sacrifices that they offered to God, 
which were types of what God had promised, when he 
said, The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head. 
This promise, there is reason to think, they believed and 
embraced. Eve seems plainly to express her hope in 
and dependence on that promise, in what she says at the 
birth of Cain, Gen. iv. 1. “I have gotten a man from the 
Lord ;” i.e as God has promised, that my seed should 
bruise the serpent’s head ; so now has God given me this 
pledge and token of it, and I have a seed born. She 
plainly owns, that this child was from God, and’ hoped 
that her promised seed was to be of this, her eldest son 3 
though she was mistaken, as Abrahum was with respect to 
Ismael, as Isaac was with respect to Esau, and as Samuel 
was with respect to the first-born of Jesse. And especial- 
ly does what she said at the birth of Seth, express her 
hope and Sere on the promise of God; (ver. 25.) 
“ Yor God hath appointed me another seed, instead of 
Abel, whom Cain slew.” 

Thus it is exceeding probable, if not evident, that as 
Christ took on him the work of mediator as soon as man 
fell; so that he now immediately began his work of re- 
demption in its effect, and that he immediately encoun- 
tered his great enemy the devil, whom he had undertaken 
‘o conquer, and rescued those two first captives out of his 
hands; therein baffling him, soon after his triumph over 
them, whereby he had made them his captives. And 
though he seemed sure of them and all their posterity, 
Christ the Redeemer soon showed him, that he was mis- 
taken. He let him see it, in delivering those first captives, 
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threatening, “‘ The seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent’s head ;” and in this instance a presage of his subdu- 
ing all his enemies under his feet. 

After this we have another instance of redemption in 
one of their children, righteous Abel, as the Scripture 
calls him ; whose soul perhaps was the first that went to 
heaven through Christ’s redemption. In him we have at 
least the first recorded instance of the death of a redeemed 
person. If he was the first, then as the redemption of 
Christ began to dawn before in the souls of men in their 
conversion and justification, in him it first began to dawn 
in glorification; and in him the angels began first to do 
the part of ministering spirits to Christ, in going forth to 
conduct to glory the souls of the redeemed. And in him 
the elect angels in heaven had the first opportunity to see 
so wonderful a thing as the soul of one of the fallen race 
of mankind, that had been sunk by the fall into such an 
abyss of sin and misery, brought to heaven, and in the en- 
joyment of heavenly glory, which was a much greater thing 
than if they had seen him returned to the earthly paradise. 
Thus they saw the glorious effect of Christ’s redemption, 
in the great honour and happiness that was procured for 
sinful, miserable creatures. 

V. The next remarkable thing that God did in further 
carrying on this great redemption, was the first uncommon 
pouring out of the Spirit, through Christ, in the days of 
Enos. We read, Gen. iv. 26. “Then began men to call 
upon the name of the Lord.” The meaning of those 
words has been considerably controverted among divines. 
We cannot suppose the meaning is, that then first men 
performed the duty of prayer. Prayer is a duty of natural 
religion, and a duty to which a spirit of piety does most 
naturally lead men. Prayer is the very breath of a spirit 
of piety ; we cannot suppose therefore, that holy men be- 
fore, for above two hundred years, had lived without 
prayer. Therefore some divines think, that the meaning 
is, that then men first began to perform public worship, 
or to call upon the name of the Lord in public assem- 
blies. However, thus much must necessarily be under- 
stood by it, viz. that there was something new in the 
visible church of God with respect to calling upon the 
name of the Lord; that there was a great addition to the 
performance of this duty; and that in some respect or 
other it was carried far beyond what it ever had been be- 
fore, which must be the consequence of a remarkable pour- 
ing out of the Spirit of God. 

If it was now first that men were stirred up to meet in 
assemblies to assist one another in seeking God, so as they 
never had done before; it argues something extraordinary 
as the cause, and could be from nothing but the uncom- 
mon influences of God’s Spirit. We see by experience, 
that a remarkable pouring out of God’s Spirit is always 
attended with such an effect, viz. a great increase of the 
performance of the duty of prayer. When the Spirit of 
God begins a work on men’s hearts, it immediately sets 
them to calling on the name of the Lord. As it was with 
Paul after the Spirit of God had arrested him; Behold, he 
prayeth ! so it has been in all remarkable effusions of the 
Spirit of God recorded in Scripture ; and so it is foretold 
it will be in the latter days. It is foretold, that the Holy 
Spirit will be poured out as a spirit of grace and_suppli- 
cation, Zech. xii. 10. See also Zeph. ii. 9. “ For then 
will I turn to the people a pure language, that they may 
all call upon the name of the Lord, to serve him with one 
consent.” 

And when it is said, “ Then began men to call upon the 
name of the Lord,” no more can be intended by it, than 
that this was the first remarkable season of this nature 
that ever was. It was the beginning, or the first, of such 
a work of God. In this manner such an expression is 
commonly used in Scripture: so, 1 Sam. xiv. 35. “ And 
Saul built an altar unto the Lord; the same was the first 
altar that he built unto the Lord.” In the Hebrew it is, 
as you may see in the margin, that altar he began to build 
unto the Lord. Heb. ii. 3. “ How shall we escape if we 
neglect so great salvation, which first began to be spoken 
by the Lord ?” 

It may here be observed, that from the fall of man, to 
our day, the work of redemption in its effect has mainly 
been carried on by remarkable communications of the 
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Spirit of God. Though there be a more constant influ- 
ence of God’s Spirit always in some degree attending his 
ordinances ; yet the way in which the greatest things have 
been done towards carrying on this work, always have 
been by remarkable effusions, at special seasons of mercy, 
as may fully es hereafter in our further prosecution of 
our subject. And this in the days of Enos, was the first 
remarkable pouring out of the Spirit of God that ever was. 
There had been a saving work of God on the hearts of 
some before ; but now God was pleased to bring in a har- 
vest of souls to Christ; so that in this we see that great 
building, of which God laid the foundation immediately 
after the fall of man, carried on further, and built higher, 
than ever it had been before. 

VI. The next thing I shall notice, is the eminently holy 
life of Enoch, who, we have reason to think, was a saint of 
greater eminency than any that had been before him; so 
that in this respect the work of redemption was carried on 
to a still greater height. With respect to its effect in the 
visible church in general, we observed above how it was 
carried higher in the days of Enos than ever it had been 
before. Probably Enoch was one of the saints of that 
harvest; for he lived all the days that he did live on 
earth, in the days of Enos. And with respect to the de- 
gree to which this work was carried in the soul of a parti- 
cular person, it was raised to a greater height in Enoch 
than ever before. His soul, built on Christ, was built up 
in holiness to a greater height than any preceding instance. 
tle was a wonderful instance of Christ’s redemption, and 
of the efficacy of his grace. 

VII. In Enoch’s time, God more expressly revealed the 
coming of Christ than he had before done. Jude, ver. 14, 
15. “And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, pro- 
phesied of these, saying, Behold, the Lord cometh wita 
ten thousand of his saints, to execute judgment upon all, 
and to conyince all that are ungodly among them, of their 
ungodly deeds which they have ungodly committed, and 
of all their hard speeches which ungodly sinners have 
spoken ayainst him.” Here Enoch prophesies of the com- 
ing of Christ. It does not seem to be confined to any 
particular coming of Christ; but it has respect in general 
to Christ’s coming in his kingdom, and is fulfilled ina 
degree in both his first and second coming; and indeed 
in every remarkable manifestation Christ has made of him- 
self in the world, for the saving of his people, and the de- 
stroying of his enemies. It is very parallel in this respect 
with many other prophecies of the Old Testament; and, 
in particular, with that great prophecy of Christ’s coming 
in his kingdom, whence the Jews principally took their 
notion of the kingdom of heaven, Daniel vi. 10. “ A fiery 
stream issued, and came forth from before him: thousand 
thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand stood before him: the judgment was set, 
and the books were opened.” And ver. 13, 14. “I saw 
in the night visions, and behold, one like the Son of man, 
came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient 
of days, and they brought him near before him. And 
there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people, nations, and languages, should serve him : 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not 
pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be de- 
stroyed.” And though it is not unlikely that Enoch 
might have a more immediate respect in this prophecy to 
the approaching destruction of the old world by the flood, 
which was a remarkable resemblance of Christ’s destrue- 
tion of all his enemies at his second coming, yet it doubt- 
less looked beyond the type to the antitype. 

And as this prophecy of Christ’s coming is more ex~ 
press than any preceding it; so it is an instance of the 
increase of that gospel-hght which began to dawn pre- 
sently after the fall of man; and of that building which is 
the subject of our present discourse, being yet further car- 
ried on, and built up higher than it had been before. _ 

And here, by the way, I would observe, that the in- 
crease of gospel-light, and the progress of the work of re- 
demption, as it respects the church in general, from its 
erection to the end of the world, is very similar to the pro- 
gress of the same work, and the same light, in a particular 
soul, from the time of its conversion, till it is perfected 
and crowned in glory. Sometimes the light shines brighter, 
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and at other times more obscurely ; sometimes grace pre- 
vails, at other times it seems to languish for a great while 
together ; now corruption prevails, and then grace revives 
again. But in general grace is growing: from its first 
infusion, till it is perfected in glory, the kingdom of Christ 
is building up in the soul. So it is with respect to the 
great affair in general, as it relates to the universal subject 
of it, and as it is carried on from its first beginning, till it 
is perfected at the end of the world. : 

VIII. The next remarkable thing towards carrying on 
this work, was the translation of Enoch into heaven. (Gen. 
vy. 24.) “And Enoch walked with God, and he was not ; 
for God took him.” Moses, in giving an account of the 
genealogy of those that were of the line of Noah, does not 
say concerning Enoch, he lived so long and he died, as he 
does of the rest; but, he was not, for God took hin ; v. e. 
he translated him ; in body and soul carried him to heaven 
without dying, as it is explained in Heb. xi. 5. “ By faith 
Enoch was translated that he should not see death.” By 
this wonderful work of God, the work of redemption was 
carried to a greater height, in several respects, than it had 
been before. 

When showing what God aimed at in the work of re- 
demption, or what were the main things he intended to 
bring to pass ; among other things I mentioned the perfect 
restoration of the ruins of the fall, with respect to the elect, 
both in soul and body. Now this translation of Enoch 
was the first instance of restoration with respect to the 
body. There had been many instances of restoring the sou/ 
of man by Christ’s redemption, but none of redeeming and 
actually saving the body, till now. All the bodies of the 
elect are to be saved as well as their sou/s. At the end of 
the world, all their bodies shall actually be redeemed ; 
those that then shall have been dead, by a resurrection ; and 
others, that then shall be living, by causing them to undergo 
a glorious change. There was a number of the bodies of 
saints raised and glorified, at the resurrection of Christ ; 
and before that there was an instance of a body glorified in 
Elijah. But the first instance ofall was this of Enoch. 

By this, the work of redemption was carried on still 
further ; as, this wonderful work of God afforded a great 
increase of gospel-light to the church, hereby it had a 
clearer manifestation of a future state, and of the glorious 
reward of the saints in heaven. We are told,2 Tim.i. 10. 
“That life and immortality are brought to light by the 
gospel.” What was said in the Old Testament of a future 
state, is very obscure, in comparison with the more full, 
plain, and abundant revelation given of it in the New. 
But yet even in those early days, the church of God, in 
this instance, was favoured with an instance of it set be- 
fore their eyes, in that one of their brethren was actually 
taken up to heaven without dying; which we have all 
reason to think the church of God knew then, as they after- 
wards knew Elijah’s translation. And as this was a 
clearer manifestation of a future state than the church had 
enjoyed before, so it was a pledge or earnest of that future 
glorification of all the saints which God intended through 
the redemption of Jesus Christ. 

IX. The next thing that I shall observe, was the up- 
holding of the chureh of God in that family from which 
Christ was to proceed during that great and general defec- 
tion which preceded the flood. The church of God, in all 
probability, was small, in comparison with the rest of the 
world, from the time that mankind began to multiply ; or 
from the time, (Gen iv. 16.) “ When Cain went out from 
the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the land of Nod ;” 
which being interpreted, is the land of banishment. The 
church seems to have been kept up chiefly in the posterity 
of Seth: for this was the ea that God appointed instead 
of Abel whom Cain slew. But we cannot reasonably 
suppose that Se¢h’s posterity were one fiftieth part of the 
world: “ For Adam was one hundred and thirty years old 
when Seth was born.” But Cain, who seems to have been 
the leader of those that were not of the church, was Adam’s 
eldest child, and probably was born soon after the fall, 
which doubtless was soon after Adam’s creation ; so that 
there was time for Cain to have many sons before Seth was 
born ; besides many other children, that probably Adam and 
Eve had before this time, agreeably to God’s blessing, “ Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth ;’ and many 
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of these children might have children. The history of 
Cain before Seth was born, seems to imply, that there 
were great numbers of men on the earth: Gen. iv. 14, 15. 
“ Behold, thou hast driven me out this day from the face 
of the earth : and from thy face shall I be hid, and I shall 
be a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth ; and it shall come 
to pass, that every one that findeth me shall slay me. And 
the Lord said unto him, Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, 
vengeance shall be taken on him seven-fold. And the 
Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should 
kill him.” And all who existed when Seth was born, must 
be supposed to stand in equal capacity of multiplying their 
posterity with him; and therefore, Se/h’s posterity were 
but a small part of the inhabitants of the world. 

But after the days of Enos and Enoch, (for Enoch was 
translated before Enos died,) the church of God greatly 
diminished, in proportion as multitudes of the line of Seth, 
born in the church of God, fell away, and joined with the 
wicked world, principally by means of intermarriages with 
them: as Gen. vi. 1, 2,4. “ And it came to pass, when 
men began to multiply on the face of the earth, and 
daughters were born unto them, that the sons of God saw 
the daughters of men, that they were fair; and they took 
them wives of all which they chose.—There were giants in 
the earth in those days; and also after that, when the sons 
of God came in unto the daughters of men, and they bare 
children to them, the same became mighty men, which 
were of old men of renown.” By the sons of God here, 
are doubtless meant the children of the church. It isa 
denomination often given them in Scripture. They inter- 
married with the wicked world, and so had their hearts 
led away from God; and there was a great and continual 
defection from the church. The church, that used to be a 
restraint on the wicked world, diminished exceedingly, and 
so wickedness went on without restraint. Satan, that old 
serpent the devil, that tempted our first parents, and set 
up himself as the God of this world, raged exceedingly ; 
and every imagination of the thoughts of man’s heart was 
only evil continually, and the earth was filled with violence. 
It seemed to be deluged with wickedness then, as it was 
with water afterwards; and mankind in general were 
swallowed up init. And now Satan made a most violent 
and potent attempt to devour the church of God; and had 
almost done it. But yet God restored it in the midst of a!l 
this flood of wickedness and violence. He kept it up in 
that line of which Christ was to proceed. He would not 
suffer it to be destroyed, for a blessing was init. There 
was aparticular family, a root whence the branch of righte- 
ousness was afterwards to shoot forth, And _ therefore, 
however the branches were lopped off, and the tree seemed 
to be destroyed ; yet God, in the midst of all, kept alive 
this root, by his wonderful redeeming power and grace, so 
that the gates of hell could not prevail against it. 

Thus | have shown how God carried on the great affair 
of redemption ; how the building went on during this first 
period, from the fall of man, till God brought the flood on 
the earth. And I would observe, that though the Mosaic 
history during that space be very short, yet it is exceed- 
ingly comprehensive and instructive. And it may also be 
profitable for us here to observe, the efficacy of that pur- 
chase of redemption which had such great effects so many 
ages before Christ actually appeared. 


PART, 
FROM THE FLOOD TO THE CALLING OF ABRAHAM 


I pRocErpD now to show how the same work was carried 
on from the beginning of the flood till the calling of Abra- 
ham. For though that mighty, universal deluge overthrew 
the world: yet it did not overthrow this building of God, 
the work of redemption. This went on; and instead of 
being overthrown, continued to be built up, in order toa 
further preparation for the great Saviour’s coming into the 
world, for the redemption for his people. ’ 

I. The flood itself was a work of God that belonged to 
this great affair, and tended to promote it... All the mighty 
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works of God from the fall of man to the end of the world, 

are reducible to this work; and if seen in a right view, 
will appear as parts of it ; and so many steps for carrying it 
on ; and doubtless so great a work, so remarkable and uni- 
versal a catastrophe, as the deluge was, cannot be except- 
ed. Thereby God removed out of the way the enemies 
and obstacles that were ready to overthrow it. 

Satan seems to have been in a dreadful rage just before 
the flood, and his rage then doubtless was, as it always 
has been, chiefly against the church of God to overthrow 
it; and he had filled the earth with violence and rage 
against it. He had drawn over almost all the world to be 
on his side, and they listed under his banner against Christ 
and his church. We read, that the earth was filled with 
violence ; and doubtless that violence was chiefly against 
the church, in fulfilment of what was foretold, I will put 
enmity between thy seed and her seed. ‘Their enmity and 
violence was so great, and the enemies of the church so 
numerous, the whole world being against it, that it was 
come to the last extremity. Noah’s reproofs, and his 
preaching of righteousness, were utterly disregarded. 
God’s Spirit had striven with them a hundred and twenty 
years, but all in vain; and the church was reduced to so 
narrow limits, as to be confined to one family. There was 
no prospect of any thing else but of their totally swallow- 
ing up the church, and that in a very little time; and so 
wholly destroying that small root that had the blessing in 
it, whence the Redeemer was to proceed. 

And therefore, God’s destroying those enemies of the 
church by the flood belongs to this affair of redemption ; 
for it was one thing that was done in fulfilment of the 
covenant of grace, as it was revealed to Adam: “ I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head.” This was only 
a destruction of the seed of the serpent in the midst of their 
most violent rage against the seed of the woman, when in 
the utmost peril by them. 

We read in Scripture of scarce any destruction of nations 
but that one main reason given for it is, their enmity and 
injuries against God's church; and doubtless this was one 
main reason of the destruction of all nations by the flood. 
The giants that were in those days, in all likelihood, got 
themselves renown by their great exploits against heaven, 
and against Christ and his church, the remaining sons of 
God that had not corrupted themselves. 

We read, that just before the world shall be destroyed 
by fire, ‘‘ the nations that are in the four quarters of the 
earth, shall gather together against the church as the sand 
of the sea, and shall go up on the breadth of the earth, and 
compass the camp of the saints about, and the beloved city ; 
and then fire shall come down from Ged out of heaven, 
and devour them,” Rev. xx. 8,9. And it seems there 
was that which was very parallel to it, just before the world 
was destroved by water. And therefore their destruction 
was a work of God that did as much belong to the work 
of redemption, as the destruction of the Egyptians be- 
longed to the redemption of the children of Israel out of 
Egypt, or as the destruction of Sennacherib’s mighty army, 
that had compassed about Jerusalem to destroy it, belong- 
ed to God’s redemption of that city from them. 

By means of this flood, all the enemies of God’s church, 
against whom that little handful had no strength, were 
swept off at once. God took their part, appeared for them 
against their enemies, and drowned those of whom they 
had been afraid, in the flood of water, as he drowned the 
enemies of Israel that pursued them in the Red sea. _ 

Indeed God could have taken other methods to deliver 
his church : he could have converted all the world instead 
of drowning it ; and so he could have taken another method 
than drowning the [gyptians in the Red sea. But that is 
no argument, that the method he did take, was not a 
method to show his redeeming mercy to them. 

By the deluge the enemies of God’s people were dis- 

ossessed of the earth, and the whole earth was given to 
Noah and his family to possess it in quiet; as God made 
room for the Israelites in Canaan, by casting out their ene- 
mies from before them. And God thus taking the posses- 
sion of the enemies of the church, and giving it all to his 
church, was agreeable to that promise of the covenant of 
grace: Ps. xxxvii, 9-11. “ For evil-doers shall be cut off: 
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but those that wait upon the Lord, they shall inherit the 
earth. For yet a little while and the wicked shall not be: 
yea, thou_shalt diligently consider his place, and it shall 
not be. But the meek shall inherit the earth, and shall 
delight themselves in the abundance of peace.” 

II. Another thing belonging to the same work, was God’s 
wonderfully preserving that family of which the Redeemer 
was to proceed, when all the rest of the world was drown- 
ed. God’s drowning the world, and saving Noah and his 
family, were both reducible to this great work. ‘The say- 
ing of Noah and his family belonged to it two ways, viz. 
as from that family the Redeemer was to proceed, and it 
was the mystical body of Christ that was there saved. 
The manner of saving those persons, when all the world 
besides was so overthrown, was very wonderful. It was 
a wonderful type of the redemption of Christ, of that re- 
demption that is sealed by the baptism of water, and is so 
spoken of in the New Testament, as 1 Pet. iii. 20, 21. 
“ Which sometimes were disobedient, when once the long- 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark 
was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were 
saved by water. The like figure whereunto, even baptism, 
doth also now save us, (not the putting away of the filth of 
the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience towards 
God,) by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” That water 
which washed away the filth of the world, that cleared the 
world of wicked men, was a type of the blood of Christ, 
that takes away the sin of the world. That water which 
delivered Noah and his sons from their enemies, is a type 
of the blood that delivers God’s church from their sins, 
their worst enemies. That water which was so plentiful 
and abundant, that it filled the world, and reached above 
the tops of the highest mountains, was a type of that blood, 
which is sufficient for the whole world; sufficient to bury 
the highest mountains of sin. The ark, that was the refuge 
and hiding-place of the church in this time of storm and 
flood, was a type of Christ, the true hiding-place of the 
church from the storms and floods of God’s wrath. 

IIL. The next thing I would observe is, the new grant 
of the earth God made to Noah and his family ee 
ly after the flood, as founded on the covenant of grace. 
The sacrifice of Christ was represented by Noah’s building 
an altar to the Lord, and offering a sacrifice of every clean 
beast, and every clean fowl. And we have an account of 
God accepting this sacrifice: and thereupon he blessed 
Noah, and established his covenant with him, and with his 
seed, promising to destroy the earth in like manner no 
more ; signifying that it is by the sacrifice of Christ, God’s 
favour is obtaimed, and his people are in safety from de- 
stroying judgments, and obtain the blessing of the Lord. 
And God now, on occasion of this sacrifice that Noah offer- 
ed, gives him and his posterity a new grant of the earth ; a 
new power of dominion over the creatures, as founded on 
that sacrifice, and so founded on the covenant of grace. And 
so it is to be looked upon asa different grant from that which 
was made to Adam, Gen.1i. 28. “ And God blessed them, 
and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it ; and have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” That 
grant was not founded on the covenant of grace ; for it was 
given to Adam while he was under the covenant of works, 
and therefore was antiquated when that covenant ceased. 
Ifence it came to pass, that the earth was taken away from 
mankind by the Hood: for the first grant was forfeited ; 
and God had never made another after that, till after the 
flood. If the first covenant had not been broken, God 
never would have drowned the world, and so have taken it 
away from mankind ; for then the first grant made to man- 
kind would have stood good. But that being broken, God 
after a while destroyed the earth, when the wickedness of 
man was great. 

But after the flood, on Noah’s offering a sacrifice that 
represented the sacrifice of Christ, God in smelling a 
sweet savour, or accepting the sacrifice—as it was a re- 
presentation of the true sacrifice of Christ, which is a sweet 
savour indeed to God—gives Noah a new grant of the 
earth, founded on that covenant of grace which is by the 
sacrifice of Christ, with a promise annexed, that now the 
earth should no more be destroyed, till the consummation 
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of all things; (Gen. viii. 20—22. and chap. ix. 1—8, i) 
The reason why such a promise, that God would no more 
destroy the earth, was added to this grant made to Noah, and 
not to that made to Adam, was because this was founded 
on the covenant of grace, of which Christ was the surety, 
and therefore could not be broken. And therefore it comes 
to pass now, that though the wickedness of man has 
dreadfully raged, and the earth has been filled with vio- 
lence and wickedness, one age after another, and much 
more dreadful and aggravated wickedness, being against 
so much greater light and mercy ; especially in these days 
of the gospel: yet God’s patience holds out ; God does 
not destroy the earth: his mercy and forbearance abides 
according to his promise ; and his grant established with 
Noah and his sons abides firm and good, being founded on 
the covenant of grace. 

IV. On this God renews with Noah and his sons the 
covenant of grace, Gen. ix. 9, 10. “ And I, behold, I 
establish my covenant with you, and with your seed after 
you, and with every living creature that is with you,” &e.; 
which was the covenant of grace ; of which even the brute 
creation have this benefit, that it shall never be destroyed 
again until the consummation of all things. By this ex- 
pression in Scripture, my covenant, is commonly to be un- 
derstood the covenant of grace. The manner of expres- 
sion, I will establish my covenant with you, and with your 
seed after you, shows plainly, that it was a covenant already 
in being, and that Noah would understand by that de- 
nomination the covenant of grace. 

V. God’s disappointing the design of building the city 
and tower of Babel belongs to the great work of redemp- 
tion. For that was undertaken in opposition of this great 
building of God of which we are speaking. Men’s going 
about to build such a city and tower was an effect of the 
corruption into which mankind were now fallen. This city 
and tower was set up in opposition to the city of God, as 
the god to whom they built it, was their pride. Being 
sunk into a disposition to forsake the true God, the first 
idol they set up in his room, was theirown fame. And as 
this city and tower had their foundation laid in the pride and 
vanity of men, and the haughtiness of their minds, so it 
was built on a foundation exceedingly contrary to the nature 
of the kingdom of Christ, and his redeemed city, which 
has its foundation laid in humility. 

Therefore God saw that it tended to frustrate the design 
of that great building which was founded in Christ’s hu- 
miliation: and therefore the thing displeased the Lord, 
and he baffled and confounded the design. God will frus- 
trate and confound all other designs, that are set up in op- 
position to the great work of redemption. 

Isaiah, (chap. ii.) representing God setting up the king- 
dom of Christ in the world, foretells how, in order to it, 
he will bring down the haughtiness of men, and how the 
day of the Lord shall be on every high tower, and upon 
every fenced wall, &c. _Christ’s kingdom is established, by 
bringing down every high thing to make way for it, 2 Cor. 
x. 4, 5. “For the weapons of our warfare are mighty 
through God, to the pulling down of strong holds, casting 
down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth it- 
self against the knowledge of God.” What is done in a 

articular soul, to make way for the setting up of Christ’s 
ingdom, is to destroy Babel in that soul. 

They intended to have built Babel up to heaven. How- 
ever, that building of which we speak shall reach to heaven 
indeed, the highest heavens, at the end of the world, when 
it shall be finished: and therefore God would not suffer 
the building of his enemies, in opposition to it, to prosper. 
If they had prospered in building that city and tower, it 
might have kept the world of wicked men, the enemies of 
the church, together, as that was their design. They might 
have remained united in one vast, powerful city ; and so 
have been too powerful for the city of God. 

This Babel is the same with the city of Babylon; for 
Babylon in the original is Babel. But Babylon is always 
spoken of in Scripture as chiefly opposite to the city of 
God, as a powerful and terrible enemy, notwithstanding 
this great check put to the building of it in the beginning. 
But it probably would have been vastly more powerful, and 
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able to vex if not to destroy the church of God, if it had 
not been thus checked. ‘ ¢ 

Thus it was in kindness to bis church, and in prosecution 
of the great design of redemption, that God put a stop to 
the building of the city and tower of Babel. — 

VI. The dispersing of the nations, and dividing the earth 
among its inhabitants, immediately after God had caused 
the building of Babel to cease. This was done so as most 
to suit the great design of redemption. And particularly, 
God therein had an eye to the future propagation of the 
gospel among the nations. They were so placed, their 
habitation so limited, round about the land of Canaan, as 
most suited that design. Deut. xxxii. 8. “ When the 
Most High divided to the nations their inheritance, when 
he separated the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the 
people according to the number of the children of Israel.” 
Acts xvii. 26, 27. “ And hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation ; that they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him.” The land of 
Canaan was the most conveniently situated of any place 
in the world, for the purpose of spreading revealed light 
among the nations in general. The Roman empire, the 
chief part of the civilized world, in the apostolic age, was 
in the countries round about Jerusalem. The devil seeing 
the advantage of this situation of the nations for promoting 
the great work of redemption, and the disadvantage of it 
with respect to the interests of his kingdom, afterward led 
away many nations into the remotest parts of the world, to 
get them out of the way of the gospel. Thus he led some 
into America; and others into northern cold regions, that 
are almost inaccessible. 

VII. Another thing I would mention in this period, was 
God’s preserving the true religion in that line from which 
Christ was to proceed, when the world in general aposta- 
tized to idolatry, and the church was in imminent danger 
of being swallowed in the general corruption. Although 
God had lately wrought so wonderfully for the deliverance 
of his church, and had shown so great mercy towards it, 
as for its sake even to destroy all the rest of the world; 
and although he had lately renewed and established his 
covenant of grace with Noah and his sons; yet so prone 
is the corrupt: heart of man to depart from God, and to 
sink into the depths of wickedness, darkness, and delusion, 
that the world soon after the flood fell into gross idolatry ; 
so that before Abraham the distemper was become almost 
universal. The earth was become very corrupt at the time 
of the building of Babel; even God’s people themselves, 
that line of which Christ was to come. Josh. xxiv. 2. 
“ Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood in old 
time, even Terah the father of Abraham, and the father of 
Nahor ; and THEY SERVED OTHER Gops.”” The other side of 
the flood means beyond the river Euphrates, where the an- 
cestors of Abraham lived. 

Weare not to understand, that they were wholly drawn 
off to idolatry, to forsake the true God. For God is said 
to be the God of Nahor: Gen. xxxi. 53. “ The God of 
Abraham, and the God of Nahor, the God of their father, 
judge betwixt us.” But they partook in some measure of the 
general and almost universal corruption of the times; as 
Solomon was in a measure infected with idolatrous cor- 
ruption; and as the children of Israel in Egypt are said 
to serve other gods, though there was the true church of 
God among them; and as there were images kept for a 
considerable time in the family of Jacob, the corruption 
being brought from Padan-Aram, whence he fetched his 
wives. 

This was the second time that the church was almost 
brought to nothing by the corruption and general defection 
of the world from true religion. But still the true religion 
was kept up in the family from which Christ was to proceed. 
Which is another instance of God’s remarkably preserving 


his church in a time ofa general deluge of wickedness ; and 


wherein, although the god of this world raged, and had 
almost swallowed up God’s church, yet he did not suffer 
the gates of hell to prevail against it. 
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PART III. 
FROM THE CALLING OF ABRAHAM TG MOSES. 


I procErEp now to show how the work of redemption 
eS carried on from the calling of Abraham to Moses. 

na, 

I. It pleased God now to separate that person of whom 
Christ was to come, from the rest of the world, that his 
church might be upheld in his family and posterity till 
that time. He called Abraham out of his own country, 
and from his kindred, to go into a distant country, that 
God should show him; and brovght him first out of Ur 
of the Chaldees to Charran, and then to the land of 
Canaan. 

It was before observed, that the idolatrous corruption of 
the world was now become general; mankind were al- 
most wholly overrun with idolatry. God therefore saw it 
necessary, in order to uphold true religion in the world, 
that there should be a family separated from all others. It 
proved to be high time to take this course, lest the church 
of Christ should wholly be carried away with the apos- 
tacy. For Abraham’s own country and kindred had most 
of them fallen off ; and without some extraordinary inter- 
position of Providence, in all likelihood, in a generation 
or two more, the true religion in this line would have been 
extinct. And therefore God called Abraham, the person 
in whose family he intended to uphold the true religion, 
out of his own country, and from his kindred, to a far 
distant country, that his posterity might there remain a 
people separate from all the rest of the world ; that so the 
true religion might be upheld there, while all mankind 
besides were swallowed up in heathenism. 

The land of the Chaldees, whence Abraham was called, 
was the country about Babel. Babel, or Babylon, was 
the chief city of Chaldea. Learned men suppose by what 
they gather from the most ancient accounts of things, that 
it was in this land idolatry first began; that Babel and 
Chaldea were the original and chief seats of the worship 
of idols, whence it spread into other nations. And there- 
fore the land of the Chaldeans, the country of Babylon, is 
in Scripture called the land of graven images ; Jer. 1. 35, 
38. “ A sword is upon the Chaldeans, saith the Lord, and 
upon the inhabitants of Babylon, and upon her princes, 
and upon her wise men.—A drought is upon her waters, 
and they shall be dried up ; for it is the land of graven 
images, and they are mad upon their idols.” God calls 
Abraham out of this idolatrous country, to a great distance 
from it. And when he came there, he gave him no in- 
heritance in it, no not so much as to set his foot on; but 
he remained a stranger and a sojourner, that he and his 
family might be kept separate from all the world. 

This was a new thing: God had never taken such a 
method before. His church had not in this manner been 
separated from the rest of the world till now; but were 
wont to dwell with them, without any bar or fence to kee 
them separate; the mischievous consequence of ice 
had been found once and again. Before the flood, the 
effect of God’s people living intermingled with the wicked 
world, without any remarkable wall of separation, was, 
that the sons of the church joined in marriage with others, 
and thereby almost all soon became infected, and the 
church was almost brought to nothing. The method that 
God then took to fence the church was, to drown the 
wicked world, and save the church in the ark. Before 
Abraham was called, the world was become corrupt again. 
But now God took another method ; he did not destroy 
the wicked world, and save Abraham, and his wife, and 
Lot, but calls these persons to go and live separate from 
the rest of the world. 

This was a new and great thing, that God did toward 
the work of redemption. It was about the middle of the 
space of time between the fall of man and the coming of 
“hrist ; about two thousand years before the great Re- 
deemer was to appear. But by this calling of Abraham, 
the ancestor of Christ, a foundation was laid for uphold- 
ing the church in the world, till Christ should come. For 
the world having become idolatrous, there was a necessity 
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in order to this, that the seed of the woman should be 
thus separated from it. 

And then it was needful that there should be a particu- 
lar nation separated from the rest of the world, to receive 
the types and prophecies that were to be given of Christ, 
to prepare the way for his coming ; that to them might be 
committed the oracles of God; that by them the history 
of God’s great works of creation and providence might be 
preserved ; that Christ might be born of this nation; and 
that from hence the light of the gospel might shine forth 
to the rest of the world. These ends could not well be 
obtained, if God’s people, through all these two thousand 
years, had lived intermixed with the heathen world. So 
that the calling of Abraham may be looked upon as a 
kind of new foundation laid for the visible church of God, 
im a more distinct and regular state. Abraham, being the 
Lene in whom this foundation is laid, is represented in 

cripture as though he were the father of all the church, 
the father of all them that believe; a root whence the 
visible church rose as a tree, distinct from all other plants. 
Of this tree Christ was the branch of righteousness ; and 
from it, after Christ came, the natural branches were 
broken off, and the Gentiles were grafted in. So that 
Abraham still remains the father, the root. of the church. 
It is the same tree which, from that small beginning in 
Abraham’s time, has in these days of the gospel spread its 
branches over a great part of the earth, and will fill the 
whole in due time, and at the end of the world shall be 
transplanted from an earthly soil into the paradise of God. 

IT. There accompanied this a more particular and full 
revelation and confirmation of the covenant of grace than 
ever before. There had been before this two particular 
and solemn editions or confirmations of this covenant ; 
one, to our first parents, soon after the fall; the other, to 
Noah and his family, soon after the flood. And now there 
is a third, at and after the calling of Abraham. It is now 
revealed to Abraham, not only that Christ should come ; 
but that he should be his seed ; and promised, that all the 
families of the earth should be blessed in him. And God 
repeated the promises of this to Abraham. The first 

romise was when he first called him, Gen. xii. 2. “ And 
i will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing.” 
The same promise was renewed after he came into the 
land of Canaan, (chap. xiii. 14, &c.) Again after Abra- 
ham had returned from the slaughter of the kings, (chap. 
xv. 5,6.) And a fourth time, after his offering up Isaac, 
(chap. xxii. 16—18.) 

Tn this renewal of the covenant of grace with Abraham, 
several particulars concerning it were revealed more fully 
than before ; not only that Christ was to be of Abraham’s 
seed, but also, the calling of the Gentiles, that all nations 
should be brought into the church, all the families of the 
earth made blessed. And then the great condition of the 
covenant of grace, which is faith, was now more fully made 
known. Gen. xv. 5,6. “ And he said unto him, So shall 
thy seed be. And Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted unto him for righteousness.” Which is much 
noticed in the New Testament, as that for which Abraham 
was called the father of believers. 

And as there was now a further revelation of the covenant 
of grace, so there was a further confirmation of it by seals 
and pledges ; particularly, circumcision, which was a seal 
of the covenant of grace, as appears by the first institution 
of it, Gen. xvii. It there appears to be a seal of that 
covenant by which God promised to make Abraham a 
father of many nations, (ver. 5, 9, 10.) And we are 
expressly taught, that it was a seal of righteousness of 
faith, Rom. iv. 11. Speaking of Abraham, the apostle 
says, he received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the 
righteousness of faith. 

‘Abraham’s family and posterity must be kept separate 
from the rest of the eae till Christ should come ; and 
this sacrament was the principal wall of separation. 
Besides, God gave Abraham a remarkable pledge of the 
fulfilment of the promise he had made him, in his victory 
over Chedorlaomer and the kings that were with him. 
Chedorlaomer seems to have been a great emperor, who 
reigned over a great part of the world at that day ; and 
though he had his seat at Elam, which was not much, if 
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any thing, short of a thousand miles distant from the land 
of Canaan, yet he extended his empire so as to reign over 
many parts of the land of Canaan, as appears by chap. 
xiv. 4—7. It is supposed by learned men, that he was a 
king of the Assyrian empire at that day, which had been 
before begun by Nimrod at Babel. And as it was the 
honour of kings in those days to build cities for the seat 
of their empire, (Gen. x. 10—12.) so it is. conjectured, 
that he had gone forth and built him a city in Elam, and 
made that his seat; and that those other kings who came 
with him, were his deputies in the several cities and 
countries where they reigned. But yet as mighty an Fee 
as he had, and as great an army as he came with, Abra- 
ham, only with his trained servants, that were born in his 
house, conquered and subdued this mighty emperor, the 
kings that came with him, and all their army. This he 
received of God as a pledge of what he had promised, 
vig. the victory that Christ his seed should obtain over the 
nations of the earth, whereby he should ee the gates 
of his enemies. It is plainly spoken of as such in the 
41st of Isaiah. In that chapter is foretold the future glo- 
rious victory the church shall obtain over the nations of the 
world, (ver. 1, 10, 15.) This victory of Abraham over 
such a great emperor and his mighty forces, is spoken of 
as a pledge and earnest of victory to the church, (ver. 2, 
3.) “Who raised up the righteous man from the east, 
called him to his foot, gave the nations before him, and 
made him rule over kings? He gave them as the dust to 
his sword, and as driven stubble to his bow. He pursued 
them, and passed safely; even by the way that he had 
not gone with his feet.” 

Another remarkable confirmation Abraham received of 
the covenant of grace, was when he returned from the 
slaughter of the kings; when Melchisedec the king of 
Salem, the priest of the most high God, that great type of 
Christ, met him, and blessed him, and brought forth bread 
and wine. The bread and wine signified the same bless- 
ings of the covenant of grace, that the bread and wine 
does in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. As Abraham 
had a seal of the covenant in circumcision that was equi- 
valent to baptism, so now he had a seal of it equivalent 
to the Lord’s supper. And Melchisedec’s coming to meet 
him with such a seal of the covenant of grace, on the oc- 
casion of this victory, evinces, that it was a pledge of 
God’s fulfilment of the same covenant. (Gen xiv. 19, 20.) 

Another confirmation of the covenant of grace, was the 
vision he had, in the deep sleep that fell upon him, of the 
smoking furnace, and burning lamp, that passed between 
the parts of the sacrifice, (Gen. xv.) The sacrifice signi- 
fied that of Christ. The smoking furnace that passed 
through the midst of that sacrifice first, signified the suf- 
ferings of Christ. But the burning lamp that followed, 
which shone with a clear bright light, signifies the glory 
that followed Christ’s sufferings, and was procured by them. 

Another remarkable pledge that God gave Abraham of 
the fulfilment of the covenant of grace, was his giving of 
that child of whom Christ was to come, in his old age, 
(Heb. xi. 11, 12. and Rom. iy. 18, &c.) and his delivering 
Tsaac, after he was laid upon the wood of the sacrifice to 
be slain. This was a confirmation of Abraham’s faith in 
the promise that God had made of Christ, that he should 
be of Isaac’s posterity ; and was a representation of the 
resurrection of Christ. (Heb. xi. 17—19.) And because 
this was given as a confirmation of the covenant of grace, 
therefore God renewed that covenant with Abraham on 
this occasion, (Gen. xxiv. 15, &c. 

Thus you see how much more fully the covenant of 
grace was revealed and confirmed in Abraham’s time than 
ever it had been before ; by means of which Abraham 
seems to have had a clear view of Christ the great Re- 
deemer, and the future things that were to be accomplished 
by ‘him. And therefore Christ informs us, that “Abraham 
rejoiced to see his day, and he saw it, and was glad,” John 
vin. 56. So great an advance did it please God now to 
make in this building, which he had been carrying on 
from the beginning of the world. 

III. The next thing is God’s preserving the patriarchs 
for so long a time in the midst of the wicked inhabitants 
of Canaan, and from all other enemies. The patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were those of whom Christ 
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was to proceed ; and they were now separated from the 
world, that in them his church might be upheld. There- 
fore, in pee them, the great design of redemption 
was carried on. He preserved them, and kept the inhabit- 
ants of the land where they sojourned_ from. destroying 
them; which was a remarkable dispensation of providence. 
For the inhabitants of the land were at that day very 
wicked, though they grew more wicked afterwards. This 
appears by Gen. xv. 16. “In the fourth generation they 
shall come hither again; for the iniquity of the Canaanites 
is not yet full:” as much as to say, though it be very 
great, yet it is not yet full. And their great wickedness 
also appears by Abraham and Isaac’s aversion to their 
children marrying any of the daughters of the land. 
Abraham, when he was old, could not be content till he 
had made his servant swear that he would not take a wife 
for his son of the daughters of the land. And Isaac and 
Rebecca were content to send away Jacob to so great a 
distance as Padan-Aram, to take him a wife thence. And 
when Esau married some of the daughters of the land, 
we are told, that they were a grief of mind to Isuac and 
Rebecca. 

Another argument of their great wickedness, was the 
instances we have in Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and 
Zeboim, which were some of the cities of Canaan, thou h 
they were probably most notoriously wicked ; and likely 
to have the most bitter enmity against these holy men; 
agreeable to what was declared at first, “I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed.” Their holy lives were a continual condemnation 
” Besides, it could not be otherwise, 
but that they must be much in reproving their wickedness, 
as we find Lot was in Sodom; who, we are told, vexed 
his righteous soul with their unlawful deeds, and was to 
them a preacher of righteousness. 

And they were the more exposed to them, being strangers 
and sojourners in the land, and having as yet no inherit- 
ance there. Men are more apt to find fault with strangers, 
and to be irritated by any thing in them that offends, as 
they were with Lot in Sodom. He very gently reproved 
their wickedness ; and they say bce it, “This fellow came 
in to sojourn, and he will needs be a ruler and a judge ;””” 
and threatened what they would do to him. 

But God wonderfully preserved Abraham and Lot, 
Isaac and Jacob, and their families, amongst them, though 
they were few in number, and they might quickly have 
destroyed them; which is taken notice of as a wonderful 
instance of God’s preserving mercy towards his church, 
Psal. cv. 12, &c. “When they were but a few men in 
number ; yea, very few, and strangers in it. When they 
went from one nation to another, from one kingdom to 
another people. He suffered no man to do them wrong ; 
yea, he reproved kings for their sakes, saying, Touch not 
mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm.” 

This preservation was, in some instances especially, 
very remarkable ; when the people of the land were greatly 
irritated and provoked; as they were by Simeon and 
Levi's treatment of the Shechemites, in Gen. xxxiv. 30, 
&e. God then strangely preserved Jacob and his family, 
restraining the provoked people by an unusual terror on 
their minds, Gen. xxxv. 5. “ And the terror of God was 
upon the cities that were round about them, and they did 
not pursue after the sons of Jacob.” : 

And God preserved them, not only from the Canaanites, 
but from all others that intended mischief to them. He 
preserved Jacob and his company, when pursued by Laban, 
full of rage, and a disposition to overtake him as an 
enemy. God met him, rebuked him, and said to him, 
“Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob either good or 
bad.” How wonderfully did he also preserve him from. 
Esau his brother, when he came forth with an army, with 
a full design to cut him off! How did God, in answer to 
his prayer, when Jacob wrestled with Christ at Penuel, 
wonderfully turn Esau’s heart, and make him, instead of 
meeting him as an enemy with slaughter and destruction, 
to meet him as a friend and brother, doing him no harm ! 

And thus was this handful, this little root that had the 
blessing of the Redeemer in it, preserved in the midst of 
enemies and dangers ; which was not unlike to preserving 
the ark in the midst of the tempestuous deluge. 
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IV. The next thing I would mention is, the awful de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neighbouring 
cities. This tended to promote the great work designed 
two ways: First, as it tended powerfully to restrain the 
inhabitants of the land from injuring those holy strangers 
that God had brought to sojourn amongst them: Lot was 
one of those strangers ; he came into the land with Abra- 
ham; and Sodom was destroyed for their abusive disre- 
gard of Lot, the preacher of righteousness. And their 
destruction came upon their committing a most injurious 
and abominable insult on Lot, and the strangers that were 
come into his house, even those angels, whom they pro- 
bably took to be some of Lot’s former acquaintance come 
to visit him. They in a most outrageous manner beset 
Lot’s house, intending a monstrous abuse and act of vio- 
lence on those strangers, and threatening to serve Lot 
worse than them. 

But in the midst of this God smote them with blind- 
ness; and the next morning the city and the country 
about it was overthrown ina most terrible storm of fire 
and brimstone; which dreadful destruction, as it was in 
the sight of the rest of the inhabitants of the land, and 
therefore greatly tended to restrain them from hurting 
those holy strangers any more; it doubtless struck a 
dread and terror on their minds, and made them afraid to 
hurt them, and probably was one principal means to re- 
strain them, and preserve the patriarchs. And when that 
reason is given, why the inhabitants of the land did not 
pursue after Jacob, when they were so provoked by the 
destruction of the Shechemites, viz. hut the terror of the 
Lord was upon them ; it is very probable, that this was the 
terror which was set home upon them. They remembered 
the amazing destruction of Sodom, and the cities of the 

lain, that came upon them for their abusive treatment of 
Lot, and so durst not hurt Jacob and his family, though 
they were so much provoked to it. 

Another way that this awful destruction tended to pro- 
mote this great affair of redemption, was, that hereby 
God remarkably exhibited the terrors of his law, to make 
men sensible of their need of redeeming mercy. The 
work of redemption never was carried on without this. 
The law, from the beginning, is made use of as a school- 
master to bring men to Christ. 

But under the Old Testament there was much more 
need of some extraordinary, visible, and sensible mani- 
festation of God’s wrath against sin, than in the days of 
the gospel; since a future state, and the eternal misery of 
hell, is more clearly revealed, and since the awful justice 
of God against the sins of men has been so wonderfully 
displayed in the sufferings of Christ. And therefore the 
revelation that God gave of himself in those days, used to 
be accompanied with much more terror than it is in these 
days of the gospel. So when God appeared at mount 
Sinai to give the law, it was with thunders and lightnings, 
and a thick cloud, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding 
loud. Some external, awful manifestations of God’s wrath 
against sin were on some accounts especially necessary 
before the giving of the law: and therefore, before the 
flood, the terrors of the law handed down by tradition 
from Adam served for that purpose. Adam lived nine 
hundred and thirty years himself, to proclaim God’s aw- 
ful threatenings denounced in the covenant made with 
him, and how dreadful the consequences of the fall were ; 
and others, that conversed with Adam, lived till the flood. 
And the destruction of the world by the flood served to 
exhibit the terrors of the law, and manifested the wrath of 
God against sin; in order to make men sensible of the 
absolute necessity of redeeming mercy. And some that 
saw the flood were alive in Abraham’s time. 

But this was now in a great measure forgotten ; there- 
fore God was pleased again, in a most amazing manner, 
to show his wrath against sin, in the destruction of these 
cities; which was the liveliest image of hell of any thing 
that ever had been; and therefore the apostle Jude says, 
“ They suffer the vengeance of eternal fire,” Jude 7. God 
rained storms of fire and brimstone upon thei ;_ probably 
by thick flashes of lightning. The streams of brimstone 
burnt up all these cities; so that they perished in the 
flames of divine wrath. By this might be seen the dread- 
ful wrath of God against the ungodliness and unrighte- 
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ousness of men; which tended to show the necessity ot 
redemption, and so to promote that great work. 

V. God again renewed and confirmed the covenant of 
grace to Isaac and Jacob. ‘To Isaac in these words ; 
Gen. xxvi. 3, 4. “ And I will perform the oath which I 
sware unto Abraham thy father; and I will make thy 
seed to multiply as the stars of heaven, and will give unto 
thy seed all these countries; and in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.” And afterwards to Jacob ; 
first, in Isaac blessing him and his seed, wherein he acted 
and spoke by extraordinary divine direction, Gen. xxvii. 
29. “Let people serve thee, and nations bow down to 
thee; be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother’s sons 
bow down to thee: Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 
and blessed be he that blesseth thee.’ And therefore 
Esau, not included in this blessing, missed of being blessed 
as an heir of the benefits of the covenant of grace. 

This covenant was again renewed and confirmed to 
Jacob at Bethel, in his vision of the ladder that reached to 
heaven; which was a symbol of the way of salvation by 
Christ. The stone that Jacob rested on was a type of 
Christ, the stone of Israel, which the spiritual Israel rests 
upon; as is evident, because it was anointed, and made 
use of as an altar. But we know that Christ is the 
anointed of God, and is the only true altar. While Jacob 
was resting on this stone, and saw this ladder, God appears 
to him as his covenant God, and renews the covenant of 
grace with him; as in Gen. xxviii. 14. “ And thy seed 
shall be as the dust of the earth ; and thou shalt spread 
abroad to the west, and to the east, and to the north, and 
to the south; and in thee and in thy seed shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.” 

Jacob had another remarkable confirmation of this cove- 
nant at Penuel, where he wrestled with God, and _prevail- 
ed; where Christ appeared to him in the form of that 
nature which he was afterwards to receive in a personal 
union with his divine nature.—And God renewed his 


- covenant with him again, after he left Padan-Aram, and 


was come up to Bethel, and where he had the vision of 
the ladder; as you may see in Gen. xxxv. 10, ke. 

Thus the covenant of grace was now renewed much of- 
tener than it had been before. The light of the gospel 
now began to shine much brighter, as the time of Christ’s 
apes drew nearer. ( 

I. The next thing I would observe, is God’s remark- 
ably preserving the family of which Christ was to proceed 
from perishing by famine, by the instrumentality of Joseph. 
When there was a seven-years famine approaching, God 
was pleased, by a wonderful providence, to send Joseph 
into Egypt, there to provide for Jacob and his family, and 
to keep the holy seed alive, which otherwise would have 
perished. Joseph was sent into Egypt for that end, as he 
observes, Gen. 1. 20. “ But as for you, ye thought evil 
against me; but God meant it unto good, to save much 

eople alive.” How often had this holy root, that had mm 
it the future branch of righteousness, the glorious 
Redeemer, been in danger of being destroyed! But 
God wonderfully preserved it. 

This salvation of the house of Israel, by the hand of 
Joseph, was upon some accounts very much a resemblance 
of the salvation of Christ. The children of Israel were 
saved by Joseph their kinsman and brother, from perish- 
ing by famine ; as he that saves the souls of the spiritual 
Israel from spiritual famine is their near kinsman, and one 
that is not ashamed to call them brethren. Joseph was a 
brother they had hated, sold, and as it were killed; for 
they had designed to kill him. So Christ is one that we 
naturally hate, and by our wicked lives, have sold. for the 
vain things of the world, and by our sins have slain. 
Joseph was first in a state of humiliation; he was a 
servant, as Christ appeared in the form of a servant; and 
then was cast into a dungeon, as Christ descended into the 
grave. When he rose out of the dungeon, he was in a 
state of great exaltation, at the king’s right hand as his 
deputy, to reign over all his kingdom, to provide food, to 
preserve life; and being in this state of exaltation, he dis- 
penses food to his brethren, and so gives them life. So 
Christ was exalted at God’s right hand to be a Prince and 
Saviour to his brethren, received gifts for men, even for 
the rebellious, them that had hated and sold him, 
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VIT. After this there was a prophecy of Christ, on 
some accounts more particular than any before, in Jacob’s 
blessing his son Judah. This was more particular as it 
showed of whose posterity he was to be. When God 
called Abraham, it was revealed that he was to be of 
Abraham’s posterity. Before, we have no account of any 
revelation concerning Christ’s pedigree confined to nar- 
rower limits than the posterity of Noah: after this it was 
confined to still narrower limits ;_ for though Abraham 
had many sons, yet it was revealed, that Christ was to be 
of Isaac’s posterity. And then it was limited still more ; 
for when Isaac had two sons, it was revealed that Christ 
was to be of Israel’s posterity. And now, though Israel 
had twelve sons, yet it is revealed that Christ should be of 
Judah’s posterity. Christ is the lion of the tribe of Judah. 
Respect is chiefly had to his great acts, when it is said 
here, Gen. xlix. 8. “Judah, thou art he whom thy 
brethren shall praise; thy hand shall be in the neck of 
thine enemies ; thy father’s children shall bow down be- 
fore thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp; from the prey, my 
son, thou art gone up: he stooped down, he couched as a 
lion, and as an old lion; who shall rouse him up?” And 
then this prediction is more particular concerning the time 
of Christ's coming, as in ver. 10. “The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the gathering of 
the people be.” The Bey here, of the calling of the 
Gentiles consequent on Christ’s coming, seems to be more 

lain than any had been before, in the expression, ‘‘ to 
es shall the gathering of the people be.” ‘Thus you see 
how that gospel-light which dawned immediately after the 
fall of man, gradually increases. 

VIII. The work of redemption was carried on in this 
poses. in God’s wonderfully preserving the children of 

srael in Egypt, when the power of Egypt was engaged 
utterly to destroy them. They seemed to be wholly in the 
hands of the Egyptians; they were their servants, and 
were subject to the power of Pharaoh: and Pharaoh set 
himself to weaken them with hard bondage. And when 
he saw that did not do, he set himself to extirpate their 
race, by commanding that every male child should be 
drowned. But after all that Pharaoh could do, God 
wonderfully preserved them; and not only so, but in- 
creased them exceedingly ; so that, instead of being extir- 
pated, they greatly multiplied. 

IX. Here is to be observed, not only the preservation 
of the nation, but God’s wonderfully preserving and up- 
holding his invisible church in that nation, when in danger 
of being overwhelmed in the idolatry of Egypt. The 
children of Israel being long among the Egyptians, and 
servants under them, and so not having advantages to keep 
God’s ordinances among themselves, and maintain any 
public worship or instruction, whereby the true religion 
might be upheld, and there being now no written word, 
they by degrees, in a great measure, lost the true religion, 
and borrowed the idolatry of Egypt; and the greater part 
of the people fell away to the worship of their gods. 
This we learn by Ezek. xx. 6, 7, 8. and by chap. xxiii. 8. 

This now was the third time that God’s church was 
almost swallowed up and carried away with the wicked- 
ness of the world; once before the flood ; the other time, 
before the calling of Abraham; and now, the third time, 
in Egypt. But yet God did not suffer his church to be 
quite overwhelmed : he still saved it, like the ark in the 
flood, and as he saved Moses in the midst of the waters, 
in an ark of bulrushes, where he was in the utmost danger 
of being swallowed up. ‘The true religion was still kept 
up with some; and God had still a people among them, 
even in this miserable, corrupt, and dark time. The 

arents of Moses were true servants of God, as we may 
earn by Heb. xi. 23. “ By faith Moses, when he was born, 
was hid three months of his parents, because they saw 
that he was a proper child; and they were not afraid of 
the king’s commandment.” ne 

I have now shown how the work of redemption was 
carried on from the calling of Abraham to Moses; in 
which we have seen many great things done towards this 
work, and a great advancement of this building, beyond 
what had preceded. om Sig 
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PART IV. 
FROM MOSES TO DAVID. 


I proceED to the time which reaches from Moses to 
David. 

I. The first thing that offers itself is the redemption of 
the church of God out of Egypt; the most remarkable of 
all in the Old Testament, the greatest pledge and fore- 
runner of the future redemption by Christ, and much more 
insisted on in Scripture than any other of those redemp- 
tions. And indeed it was the greatest type of Christ's 
redemption of any providential event whatsoever. This 
was by Jesus Christ, for it was wrought by him who 
appeared to Moses in the bush; the person that sent 
Moses to redeem that people. But that was Christ, as is 
evident, because he is called the angel of tle Lord, Exod. 
iii. 2, 3. The bush represented the human nature of 
Christ, who is called the branch. This bush grew on 
mount Sinai or Horeb, a word that signifies a dry place, 
as the human nature of Christ was a root out of a dry 
ground. The bush burning with fire, represented the 
sufferings of Christ, in the fire of God’s wrath. It burn- 
ed, and was not consumed ; so Christ, though he suffered 
extremely, yet perished not; but overcame at last, and 
rose from his sufferings. Because this great mystery of 
the incarnation and sufferings of Christ was here revre- 
sented, therefore Moses says, I will turn aside, and behold 
this great sight. A great sight he might well call it, when 
there was represented, God manifest in the flesh, suffering 
a dreadful death, and rising from the dead. 

This was the glorious Redeemer who redeemed the 
church out of Egypt, from under the hand of Pharaoh ; 
as Christ, by his death and sufferings, redeemed bis people 
from Satan, the spiritual Pharaoh. He redeemed them 
from hard service and cruel drudgery; so Christ redeems 
his people from the cruel slavery of sin and Satan. He 
redeemed them, as it is said, from the iron furnace ; so 
Christ redeems his church from a furnace of fire and ever- 
lasting burnings.—He redeemed them with a strong hand 
and outstretched arm, and great and terrible judgments 
on their enemies ; so Christ with mighty power triumphs 
over principalit'es and powers, and executes terrible judg- 
ments on his church’s enemies, bruising the serpent’s head. 
He saved them, when others were destroyed, by the 
eh one of the blood of the paschal lamb; so God’s 
church is saved from death by the sprinkling of the blood 
of Christ, when the rest of the world is destroyed. God 
brought forth the people sorely against the will of the 
Egyptians, when they could not bear to let them go; so 
Christ rescues his people out of the hands of the devil, 
sorely against his will, when his proud heart cannot bear 
to be overcome. 

In that redemption, Christ did not only redeem the 
people from the Egyptians, but he redeemed them from 
the devils, the gods of Egypt; for before, they had been 
ina state of servitude to the gods of Egypt, as well as to 
the men. And Christ, the seed of the woman, did now, 
In a very remarkable manner, fulfil the curse on the 
serpent, in bruising his head: Exod. xii. 12. “ For I will 
pass through the land of Egypt this night, and will smite 
all the first-born in the land of Egypt, both man and beast, 
and against all the gods of Egypt will I execute judg- 
ment.” Hell was as much, nay more engaged in that 
affair, than Egypt was. The pride and cruelty of Satan, 
that old serpent, was more concerned in it than Pharaoh’s. 
He did his utmost against the people, and to his utmost 
Sd eee their redemption. But it is said, that when God 
redeemed his people out of Egypt, he “ broke the heads 
of the dragons in the waters, and broke the head of levia- 
than in pieces, and gave him to be meat for the people in- 
habiting the wilderness,” Ps. Ixxiv. 12-14. God forced 
their enemies to let them go, that they might serve him ; 
as Zacharias observes with respect to the church under the 
gospel, Luke i. 74, 75. 

The people of Israel went out with a high hand, and 
Christ went before them in a pillar of cloud and fire. 
There was a glorious triumph over earth and hell in that 
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_ deliverance. When Pharaoh and his hosts, and Satan by 

them, pursued the people, Christ overthrew them in the 
Red sea; the Lord triumphed gloriously ; the horse and 
his rider he cast into the sea, and there they slept their 
sleep, and never followed the children of Israel any more. 
The Red sea ca pueCs Christ’s blood, because the apostle 
compares the children of Israel’s passage through the Red 
sea to baptism, 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. But we all know that the 
water of baptism represents Christ’s blood. 

Thus Christ, the angel of God’s presence, in his love 
and his pity, redeemed his people, and carried them in the 
days of old as on eagles’ wings, so that none of their proud 
and spiteful enemies, neither Egyptians nor devils, could 
touch them. 

This was quite a new thing that God did towards this 

reat work of redemption. God never had done any thing 
ike it before; Deut. iv. 32, 34. This was a great ad- 
vancement of the work, that had been begun and carried 
on from the fail of man; a great step taken in Divine 
Providence towards a preparation for Christ’s coming into 
the world, and working out his great and eternal redemp- 
tion; for this was the people of whom Christ was to come. 
And now we may see how that plant flourished which God 
had planted in Abraham. Though the family of which 
Christ was to come, had been in a degree separated from 
the rest of the world before, in the calling of Abraham ; 
yet that separation appeared not to be sufficient. For 
though by that separation, they were kept, as strangers 
and sojourners, from being united with other people in the 
same political societies; yet they remained mixed among 
them, by which means they had been in danger of wholly 
losing the true religion, and of being overrun with the 
idolatry of their neighbours. God now, therefore, by this 
redemption, separated them as a nation from all others, to 
subsist by themselves in their own political and ecclesias- 
tical state, without having any concern with the heathen 
nations, that the church of Christ might be upheld, and 
might keep the oracles of God; that in them might be 
kept up those types and prophecies of Christ, and those 
histories and other divine previous instructions, which were 
necessary to prepare the way for Christ’s coming. 

Il. As this people were separated to be God’s peculiar 
people, so all other people upon the face of the whole 
earth were wholly rejected and given over to heathenism. 
This was one thing that God ordered in his providence 
to prepare the way for Christ’s coming, and the great 
salvation he was to accomplish; for it was only to pre- 
pare the way for the more glorious and signal victory and 
.triumph of Christ’s power and grace over the wicked and 

miserable world, and that Christ’s salvation of mankind 
might become the more sensible. This is the account the 
Scripture itself gives us of the matter, Rom. xi. 30, 32. 
The apostle, speaking to the Gentiles that had formerly 
been heathens, says, “ As ye in times past have not be- 
lieved God, yet have now obtained mercy through their 
unbelief; even so have these also now not believed, that 
through your mercy they also may obtain mercy. For 
God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon all:” 7. e. It was the will of God, that 
the whole world, Jews and Gentiles, should be concluded 
in visible and professed unbelief, that so God’s mercy 
and Christ’s salvation towards them all might be visible. 
For the apostle is not speaking only of that unbelief that is 
natural to all God's professing people as well as others, 
but that which appears, and is visible ; such as the Jews 
fell into, when they openly rejected Christ, and ceased to 
be a professing people. The apostle observes, how that 
first the Gentiles, even the Gentile nations, were included 
in a professed unbelief and open opposition to the true 
religion, before Christ came, to prepare the way for the 
calling of the Gentiles, which was soon after Christ came, 
in order that God’s mercy might be the more visible to 
them; and that the Jews were rejected, and apostatized 
from the visible church, to prepare the way for the calling 
of the Jews, which shall be in the latter days. So that it 
may be seen concerning all nations, Jews and Gentiles, 
that are redeemed by Christ, from being visibly aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, without hope, and with- 
out God in the world. ; ; : 

We cannot certainly determine precisely at what time 
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the apostacy of the Gentile nations from the trae God, or 
their being concluded in visible unbelief, became univer- 
sal. Their falling away was a gradual thing, as we ob- 
served before. It was general in Abraham’s time, but not 
universal: for then we find Melchizedec, one of the kings 
of Canaan, was priest of the most high God. And after 
this the true religion was kept up for a while among some 
of the rest of Abraham’s posterity, besides the family of 
Jacob; and also in some of the posterity of Nahor, as we 
have instances in Job, and his three friends, and Elihu. 
The land of Uz, where Job lived, was possessed by the 
age of Uz, or Huz, the son of Nahor, Abraham’s 

rother, of whom we read, Gen. xxii. 21. Bildad the 
Shuhite was of the offspring of Shuah, Abraham’s son by 
Keturah, Gen. xxv. 1, 2. and Elihu the Buzite, was of 
Buz the son of Nahor, the brother of Abraham. So the 
true religion lasted among some other people, besides the 
Israelites, a while after Abraham. But it did not last 
long: and it is probable that their total rejection, and 
giving up to idolatry, was about the time when God 
separated the children of Israel from Egypt to serve him. 
For they are often put in mind on that occasion, that God 
had now separated them to be his peculiar people; or to 
be distinguished from all other people upon earth, to be 
his people alone; to be his portion, when others were re- 
jected. This seems to imply, that God now chose them 
In such a manner, as was accompanied with a visible re- 
jection of all other nations in the world; that God visibly 
came, and took up his residence with them, forsaking all 
other nations. As the first calling of the Gentiles, after 
Christ came, was accompanied with a rejection of the 
Jews; so the first calling of the Jews to be God’s people, 
when they left Egypt, was accompanied with a rejection 
of the Gentiles. 

Thus all the nations in the world, except the Israelites, 
and those who embodied themselves with them, were given 
up to idolatry; and so continued till Christ came, which 
was about fifteen hundred years. They were concluded 
so long a time in unbelief, that there might be a thorough 
proof of the necessity of a Saviour; that it might appear 
by so long a trial, past all contradiction, that mankind 
were utterly insufficient to deliver themselves from that 
gross darkness and misery, and subjection to the devil; 
that all the wisdom of the heathen philosophers could 
not deliver them from their darkness, for the greater glory 
to Jesus Christ, who, when he came, enlightened and de- 
livered them by his glorious gospel. Herein the wonderful 
wisdom of God appeared, in thus preparing the way for 
Christ’s redemption. This the Scripture teaches us, 1 Cor. 
i, 21. “ For after that, in the wisdom of God, the world 
by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of preaching to save them that believe.” 

III. The next thing done towards the work of redemp- 
tion, is God’s giving the moral law in so awful a manner 
at mount Sinai. This was another new step taken in this 
great affair. Deut. iv. 33. “ Did ever people hear the 
voice of God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou 
hast heard, and live?” And it was a great thing, whether 
we consider it as a new exhibition of the covenant of 
works, or given as a rule of life. 

The covenant of works was here exhibited as a school- 
master to lead to Christ, not only for the use of that nation, 
under the Old Testament, but for the use of God’s church 
throughout all ages of the world. It is an instrument that 
the great Redeemer makes use of to convince men of their 
sin, misery, and helpless state, and of God’s awful and 
tremendous majesty and justice as a lawgiver, in order to 
make men sensible of the necessity of Christ as a Saviour. 
This work of redemption, in its saving effect on men’s 
souls, in all its progress, is not carried on without the use 
of this law delivered at Sinai. ; ; 

It was given in an awful manner, with a terrible voice, 
exceedingly loud and awful, so that all the ete in the 
camp trembled ; and even Moses himself, though so inti- 
mate a friend of God, said, “ I exceedingly fear and 
quake.” The voice was accompanied with thunders and 
lightnings, the mountain burning with fire to the midst of 
heaven, and the earth itself shaking and trembling. This 
was done in order to make all sensible how great that 
authority, power, and justice were, that stood engaged to 
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exact the fulfilment of this law, and to see it fully executed. 
Here might be understood, how strictly God would re- 
quire the fulfilment ; and how terrible his wrath would be 
against every transgressor. Men, being sensible of these 
things, might thoroughly prove their own hearts, and know 
how impossible it is for them to obtain salvation by the 
works of the law, and be assured of their absolute need of 
a mediator. ; eae 

If we regard the law given at mount Sinai—not as a 
covenant of works, but—as a rule of life, it is employed by 
the Redeemer, from that time to the end of the world, as 
a directory to his people, to show them the way in which 
they must walk, as they would go to heaven: for a way 
of sincere and universal obedience to this law is the narrow 
way that leads to life. f : 

IV. The next thing observable in this period, was God’s 

iving the typical law, those precepts that did not lege 
below to the moral law. Not only those laws which are 
commonly called ceremonial, which prescribe the ceremo- 
nies and circumstances of the Jewish worship, and their 
ecclesiastical state; but also those that were political, for 
regulating the Jewish commonwealth, commonly called 
judicial laws, were many of them typical. The giving this 
typical law was another great thing that God did in this 
period, tending to build up the glorious structure of re- 
demption. There had been many typical events of provi- 
dence before, that represented Christ and his redemption, 
and some typical ordinances, as particularly those two of 
sacrifices and circumcision; but now, instead of represent- 
ing the great Redeemer in a few institutions, God enacts a 
law full of typical representations of good things to come. 
By these, that nation were directed every year, month, 
and day, in their religious actions, and in their conduct, in 
all that appertained to their ecclesiastical and civil state, 
to something of Christ; one observance exhibiting one 
doctrine, or one benefit; another, another; so that the 
whole nation by this law was, as it were, constituted in a 
typical state. Thus the gospel was abundantly held forth 
to that nation; so that there is scarce any doctrine of it, 
but is particularly taught and exhibited by some obsery- 
ance of this law; though it was in shadows, and under a 
vail, as Moses put a vail on his face when it shone.-—To 
this typical law belong all the precepts which relate to 
building the tabernacle, set up in the wilderness, and all 
its form, circumstances, and utensils. 

V. About this time was given to the church the first 
written word of God. This was another great thing done 
towards the affair of redemption, a new and glorious ad- 
vancement of the building ; which God has given for the 
regulation of faith, worship, and practice to the end of the 
world. This rule grew, and was added to from that time, 
for many ages, till it was finished, and the canon of Scrip- 
ture completed by the apostle John. It is not very mate- 
rial, whether the first written word was the ten command- 
ments, written on the tables of stone with the finger of 
God, or the book of Job; and whether the book of Job 
was written by Moses, as some suppose, or by Elihu, as 
others. Ifit was written by Elihu, it must have been be- 
fore this period ; but yet could not be far from it, as ap- 
pears by considering whose posterity the persons spoken 
of in it were, together with Job’s great age, before it was 
written. 

The written word of God is the main instrument em- 
ployed by Christ, in order to carry on his work of re- 
demption in all ages. There was a necessity now of the 
word of God being committed to writing, fora steady rule 
to God’s church. Before this, the church had the word by 
tradition, either by immediate tradition from eminent men 
inspired, that were living, or else by tradition from former 
generations, which might be had with tolerable certainty 
in ages preceding this, by reason of men’s long lives. 
Noah might converse with Adam, and receive traditions 
from him; and Noah lived till about Abraham's time : 
and the sons of Jacob lived a considerable time to deliver 
the. revelations made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to 
their posterity in Egypt. But the distance from the begin- 
ning of things was become now so great, and the lives of 
men become so short—being brought down to the present 
standard about the time of Moses—and God having now 
separated a nation to be a peculiar people, to be the keep- 
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ers of the oracles of God ; God saw it to be a convenient 
time now to commit his word to writing, to remain hence- 
forward for a steady rule throughout all ages. And there- 
fore, besides the book of Job, Christ wrote the ten com- 
mandments on tables of stone, with his own finger. After 
this, the whole law, as containing the substance of the five 
books of Moses, was by God’s special command com- 
mitted to writing, which was called “ the book of the law,” 
and was laid up in the tabernacle, to be kept there for 
the use of the church, Deut. xxxi. 24—26. i 

VI. God was pleased now wonderfully to represent. the 
progress of his redeemed church through the world to 
their eternal inheritance, by the journey of the children of 
Israel through the wilderness, from Egypt to Canaan. 
Here all the various steps of the redemption of the church 
by Christ were represented, from the beginning to its con- 
summation in glory. The state they are redeemed from 
is represented by Egypt, and their bondage there, which 
they left. The purchase of their redemption was repre- 
sented by the sacrifice of the paschal lamb, which was” 
offered up that night in which God slew all the first-born 
of Egypt. The beginning of the application of the re- 
demption of Christ’s church in their conversion, was re- 
presented by Israel’s going out of Egypt, and passing 
through the Red sea in so extraordinary and miraculous a 
manner. The travel of the church through this evil world, 
and the various changes through which the church passes, 
was represented by the journey of the Israelites through 
the wilderness. The manner of their being conducted by 
Christ, was represented by the Israelites being led by the 
pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night. 
The manner of the church’s being supported in their pro- 
gress, supplied with spiritual food, a daily communica- 
tions from God, was represented by his supplying the 
children of Israel with manna from heaven, and water out 
of the rock. The dangers that the saints must meet with 
in their course through the world, were represented by the 
fiery flying serpents in the wilderness. e conflicts the 
church has with her enemies, were represented by their 
battle with the Amalekites and others. And imnumerable 
other particulars might be mentioned, which were lively 
images of what the church and saints meet with in all 
ages of the world. That these things were typical, is 
manifest from 1 Cor. x. 11. “ Now all these things ha 
pened unto them for ensamples, and they were written for 
our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come.” Here the apostle is speaking of those very things 
which we have now mentioned, and he says expressly, 
that they happened unto them for types; So it is in the 
original. 

VII. Another thing here must not be omitted, which ~ 
was a great and remarkable dispensation of Providence, 
respecting the whole world of mankind, in this period ; 
vig. the shortening of man’s life. It was now brought 
down from being between nine hundred and a thousand 
years, to about seventy or eighty. The life of man began 
to be shortened immediately after the flood. It was 
brought down the first generation to six hundred years, 
and the next to between four and five hundred years. So 
the life of man gradually grew shorter and shorter, till 
about the time of the great mortality which was in the 
congregation of Israel, after they had murmured at the re- 
port of the spies, and their carcasses fell in the wilderness, 
whereby all the men of war died. Then the life of man 
was reduced to its present standard, as Moses observes in 
that psalm which he wrote on occasion of that mortality : 
Psal. xc. 10. “ The days of our years are threescore years 
and ten; and if by reason of strength they be fourscore 
years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow; for it is 
soon cut off, and we fly away.” 

Man’s life being cut so very short, tended to prepare the 
way for poor, short-lived men, the more joyfully to enter- 
tain the glad tidings of everlasting life, brought to light by 
the gospel; and more readily to embrace a Saviour, that 
purchases and offers such a blessing. If men’s lives were 
still commonly about nine hundred years, how much less 
would be the inducement to regard the proffers of a future 
life; how much greater the temptation to rest in the things 
of this world, and to neglect any other life but this! This 
probably contributed greatly to the wickedness of the 
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-antediluvians. But now how much greater motives have 
men to seek redemption, and a better life than this, by the 
great Redeemer, since the life of man is not one twelfth 
part of what it used to be, and men now universally die 
at the age when formerly they used to be but setting out 
in the world. 

VIII. The same work was carried on in preserving that 
people, of whom Christ was to come, from totally perish- 
ing in the wilderness, by a constant miracle of forty years’ 
continuance. I observed before how God preserved those 
of whom the Redeemer was to proceed in a very wonder- 
ful manner; as Noah and his family from the flood; 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with their families, from the 
wicked inhabitants of Canaan; and Jacob and his family 
from perishing by the famine, by Joseph in Egypt. But 
this preservation of Isracl in the wilderness, was on some 
accounts more remarkable than any of them; for it was 
by a continual miracle of so long duration. There was, 
as may be fairly computed, at first two millions of souls 
in that congregation. But if miraculous support had been 
withheld, they must all have perished, im less than a 
month’s time, so that there would not have been one of 
them left. But yet this vast multitude subsisted for forty 
years together, in a dry barren wilderness, without sowing, 
reaping, or tillage. Their bread was daily rained down to 
them out of heaven, and they were furnished with water 
out of a rock; and the same clothes with which they came 
out of Egypt, lasted all that time. Never was any instance 
like this, of a nation being so upheld for so long a time to- 
gether. Thus God upheld his church by a continual 
miracle, and kept alive that people in whom was the bless- 
ing, the great Redeemer of the world. 

IX. God was pleased, during this time, to give a further 
revelation of Christ the Redeemer in the predictions of 
him. Three prophecies deserve particular notice. The 
first is that of Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 17—19. “ I shall see 
him, but not now; [ shall behold him, but not nigh: there 
shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise 
out of Israel, and shall smite the corners of Moab, and 
destroy all the children.of Sheth. And Edom shall be a 
possession, Seir also shall be a possession for his enemies, 
and Israel shall do valiantly. Out of Jacob shall come 
he that shall have dominion, and shall destroy him that 
remaineth of the city.” This is a plainer prophecy of 
Christ, especially with regard to his kingly office, than any 
former one. But we have another, that God gave by 
Moses, plainer still, especially with regard to his propheti- 
cal office, in Deut. xvii. 18, &e. “ I will raise up a pro- 
phet from among their brethren, like unto thee, and will 
put my words in his month, and he shall speak unto them 
all that I command him,” &e. This is a plainer prophecy 
of Christ than any before. All the preceding prophecies 
were in figurative, mystical language. The first prophecy 
was so, That the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head. The promises made to Abraham, Isaac, 
Bad Jacob, That in their seed all the families of the earth 
should be blessed, were also mystical ; and not so particular, 
because the expression, thy seed, is general, and not plainly 
limited to any particular person. The prophecy of Jacob 
in blessing Judah, Gen. xlix. 8. is in mystical langnage ; 
and so is that of Balaam, which speaks of Christ under 
the figurative expression of a star. But this isa plain pro- 
phecy, without being veiled at all in any mystical lan- 

nage. 
. There are several things contained in this prophecy of 
Christ. Here is his mediatorial office in general, ver. 16. 
Here it is revealed how he should bea person to stand 
between them and God, a being of such awful majesty, 
holiness, and justice, that they could not have come to 
him, and have intercourse with him immediately, without 
a mediator to stand between them; because, if they came 
to such a sin-revenging God immediately, they should 
die; God would prove a consuming fire to them. And 
here is a particular revelation of Christ with respect to his 
prophetical office : “ [ will raise them up a prophet from 
among their bretbren, like unto thee,” &e. And further, 
it is revealed what kind of a prophet he should be; a pro- 
phet like unto Moses, who was the head and leader of all 
the people, and who, under God, had been their redeemer, 
to bring them out of the house of bondage. Ile was their 
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shepherd, by whom God led them through the Red sea 
and the wilderness, was an intercessor for them with God, 
and was both a prophet and a king in the congregation ; 
for Moses had the power of a king among them. It is 
said of him, Deut. xxxiii. 5. that he was king in Jeshurun, 
was the prophet by whom God built up his church, and 
delivered his instructions of worship. Thus Christ was to 
be a prophet like unto Moses; so that this is both the 
plainest and fullest prophecy of Christ that ever had been 
from the beginning of ihe world to this time. 

The next prophecy respects the calling of the Gentiles, 
which should be after Christ’s coming, Deut. xxxii. 21. 
Here is a very plain prophecy of the rejection of the Jews 
and calling the Gentiles. As they moved God to jealousy, 
by that which was not God, by casting him off, and taking 
others, that were no gods, in his room; so God declares 
that he will move them to jealousy in like manner, by 
casting them off, and taking others, who had not been his 
people, in their room. The apostle Paul takes notice of 
this prophecy, as foretelling the calling of the Gentiles, in 
Rom. x. 19, 20. “ But I say, Did not Israel know? First, 
Moses saith, I will provoke you to jealousy by them that 
are no people, and by a foolish nation I will anger you. 
But Esaias is very bold, and saith, I was found of them 
that sought me not; I was made manifest to them that 
asked not after me.” 

Thus you see how the light of the gospel, which first 
began to dawn and glimmer immediately after the fall, 
gradually increases the nearer we come to Christ’s time. 

X. Another thing by which God carried on this work 
in this time, was a remarkable pouring out of his Spirit on 
the young generation in the wilderness. The generation 
that was grown up when they came out of Egypt, from 
twenty years old and upward, was a very froward and 
perverse generation. They were tainted with the idolatry 
and wickedness of Egypt, and were not weaned from it. 
Ezek. xx. 6—8. Hence they made the golden calf in 
imitation of the idolatry of Egvpt, that was wont to wor- 
ship a bull or an ox; and therefore cattle are called the 
abomination of the Egyptians, 1. e. their idol. With this 
generation God was exceeding angry, and swore in his 
wrath, that they should not enter into his rest. But the 
younger generation, who were under twenty years old 
when they came out of Egypt, were not so, Numb. xiv. 31. 
“ But your little ones, whom ye said should be a prey, 
them will I bring in; and they shall know the land that 
ye have despised.” This was the generation with whom 
the covenant was renewed, as we have an account in 
Deuteronomy, and that entered into the land of Canaan. 
This generation God was pleased to niake a people to his 
praise, and they were eminent for piety; as appears by 
many things said about them; particularly, Jer. 11. 2, 3. 
“ T remember thee, the kindness of thy youth, the love of 
thine espousals, when thou wentest after me in the wilder- 
ness, in a land that was not sown. Israel was holiness to 
the Lord, and the first-fruits of his increase.” Here the 
generation that went after God in the wilderness, is spoken 
of with very high commendations, as eminent for holiness. 
Their love to God is distinguished like the love of a bride 
at her espousals, when they followed him through that 
dreadful wilderness, after they went back from Kadesh- 
Barnea, Deut. viii. 15. “ Who led thee through the great 
and terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery serpents, and 
scorpions, and drought, where there was no water.” Though 
this generation had a much greater trial, than the genera- 
tion of their fathers had before they came to Kadesh-Bar- 
nea, yet they never murmured against God, as their fathers 
had done: but their trials had a contrary effect upon them, 
to awaken, convince, and humble them, and fit them for 
ereat mercy. They were awakened by those awful judg- 
ments of Cod inflicted on their fathers, whereby their car- 
casses fell in the wilderness. God poured out his Spirit 
with those awakening providences, and their own travel in 
the wilderness, and the word preached to them by Moses ; 
whereby they were humbled, and at length multitudes of 
them were savingly converted; as Deut. vill. 2, 3. “ And 
thou shalt remember the way which the Lord thy God led 
thee these forty years in the wilderness, to humble thee, 
and to prove thee, to know what was in thine heart, whether 
thou wouldst keep his commandments, or no. And he 
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humbled thee,” &c. And ver. 15. “ Who led thee through 
that great and terrible wilderness,—that he might humble 
thee, and that he might prove thee, to do thee good at thy 
latter end.” And therefore it is said, Hos. xiii. 5. “ I did 
know thee in the wilderness, in the land of great drought. 
God allured them, and brought them into that wilderness, 
and spake comfortably to them, as it was foretold that he 
would do afterwards, Hos. 11. 14. : 

Those terrible judgments that were executed in the con- 
gregation after their turning back from Kadesh-Barnea, in 
the matter of Korah, and the matter of Peor, were chiefly 
on the old generation, whom God consumed in the wilder- 
ness. Those rebellions were chiefly among the elders of 
the congregation, who were given up to their hearts’ lust ; 
and they walked in their own counsels, and God was 

rieved with their manners forty years in the wilderness. 

That this younger congregation were eminent for piety, 
appears by all their history. The former generation were 
wicked, and were followed with curses ; but this was holy, 
and wonderful blessings followed them. God did great 
things for them; he fought for them, and gave them the 

ossession of Canaan. And it is God’s manner, when 
he hath very great mercies to bestow on a visible people, 
first, to fit them for such mercies, and then to confer them. 
So it was here: they believed in God, and by faith over- 
came Sihon and Og, and the giants of Canaan; and are 
commended for cleaving to the Lord: Josh. xxii. 8. 
Joshua says unto them, “ Cleave unto the Lord, as ye 
have done unto this day.”’. But when Joshua and all that 
generation were dead, there arose another that knew not 
the Lord. This pious generation showed a laudable and 
fervent zeal for God on several occasions ; as on occasion 
of Achan’s sin; but especially when they suspected the 
two tribes and a half had set up an altar in opposition to 
the altar of burnt-offermg. There never was any genera- 
tion of Israel of which so much good and so little evil is 
mentioned. It is further observable, that in the time of 
this generation was the second general circimcision, 
whereby the reproach of Israel was fully rolled away, and 
they became pure; and when afterwards they were pol- 
luted by Achan, they purged themselves again. 

The men of the former generation being dead, and God 
having sanctified this to himself, he solemnly renewed his 
covenant with them, as we have a particular account -in 
the 29th chapter of Deuteronomy. We find that such 
solemn renovations of the covenant commonly accom- 
panied any remarkable pouring out of the Spirit, causing 
a general reformation: so we find it was in Hezekiah’s 
and Josiah’s times. It is questionable whether there ever 
was a time of so great a flourishing of religion in the 
Israelitish church, as in that generation; and as, in the 
christian church, religion was in its most flourishing cir- 
cumstances in the day of its espousals, in the apostles’ 
days, so it seems to have been with the Jewish church in 
the days of its first establishment in the times of Moses 
and Joshua. 

Thus God, at this time, gloriously advanced the work 
of redemption, both by his word and Spirit. Hereby the 
work of redemption was promoted, not only as it was in 
itself a glorious instance of redemption in its application, 
but as this was what God used for the orderly establish- 
ment of the Israelitish church, when it was first settled in 
the regular observance of God’s ordinances in Canaan : 
‘even as the pouring out of the Spirit, in the beginning of 
the christian church, was a great means for establishing the 
christian church in all succeeding ages. 

; XI. The next thing I would observe, was God’s bring- 
ing the fee of Israel by Joshua, and settling them in 
that land where Christ was to be born, and which was the 
great type of the heavenly Canaan, which Christ has pur- 
chased. Joshua was of Joseph’s posterity, and was an 
eminent type of Christ, and_is therefore called the shep- 
herd, the stone of Israel. Gen. xlix. 24. Being such a 
type, he bore the name of Christ. Joshua and Jesus are the 
same name, the one Hebrew, the other Greek: and there- 
fore, in the New Testament, originally written in Greek, 
Joshua is called Jesus, Acts vi. 45. “ Which also our 
gas brought in with Jesus,” 7. e. Joshua; Heb. iv. 8. 

Jesus had given them rest, he would not have spoken 
of another day ;” 7. e.if Joshua had given them rest. 
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God wonderfully gave his people possession of this 
land, conquering its former inhabitants, and the mighty 
giants, as Christ conquered the devil. He first conquered 
the great kings on the eastern side of Jordan, Sihon king 
of the Amorites, and Og king of Bashan; and then _di- 
vided the river Jordan, as before he had done the Red 
sea; causing the walls of Jericho to fall down at the 
sound of the trumpets of the priests. That sound typified 
the sound of the gospel by the preaching of gospel minis- 
ters, the walls of the accursed city Jericho, signifying the 
walls of Satan’s kingdom. After this he wonderfully de- 
stroyed the mighty host of the Amorites under the five 
kings, causing the sun and moon to stand still, to help the 
people against their enemies, at the prayer of the typical 
Jesus; plainly intimating, that God would make the 
whole course of nature to be subservient to the affair of 
redemption ; and that every thing should give place to the 
welfare of God’s redeemed people. ; 

Thus did Christ show his great love to his elect, that 
he would make the course of nature to give place to their 
happiness and prosperity; and showed that the sun and 
moon, and all things visible and invisible, were theirs by 
his purchase. At the same time, Christ fought as the 
captain of their host, and cast down great hailstones upon 
their enemies, by which more were slain than by the 
sword of Israel. And after this Christ gave the people a 
mighty victory over a yet greater army in the northern 
part of the land, gathered together at the waters of Merom, 
as the sand of the sea-shore, Josh. x1. 4. 

Thus God gave the people whence Christ was to pro- 
ceed, the land where he was to be born; where he was to 
live, preach, and work miracles; to die, and rise again ; 
and whence he was to ascend into heaven, as the land 
which was a great type of heaven. 

XIT. Another thing that God did towards carrying on 
this affair, was his actually setting up his stated worship 
among the people, as it had been before instituted in the 
wilderness. This worship was appointed at mount Sinai; 
it was to make way for the coming of Christ ; and the in- 
numerable ceremonial observances of it were typical of 
him and his redemption. But there were many parts of 
their instituted worship that could not be observed in the 
wilderness, by reason of their unsettled state there. And 
there were many precepts that respected the land of Ca- 
naan, and their places of habitation there ; which therefore 
could not be put in practice, till they came into that Jand. 
But now, when this was brought to pass, God set up his 
tabernacle in the midst of his people, as he had before 
promised them, Lev. xxvi. 11. “1 will set my tabernacle 
amongst you.” The tabernacle was set up at Shiloh, Josh. 
xvill. 1. and the priests and the Levites had their offices 
appointed them, and the cities of refuge, and now the 
people were in a condition to observe their feasts of the 
first-fruits, and their feasts of ingathering, and to bring all 
their tithes and appointed offerings to the Lord ; and most 
parts of God’s worship were set up, though there were 
some things that were not observed till afterwards. 

_ XIII. The next thing was God’s wonderfully preserv- 
ing that people, from this time forward, when all the males 
went up, three times in the year, to the place where God’s 
ark was. The people of Israel were generally surrounded 
with enemies, who sought all opportunities to destroy 
them, and dispossess them of their land. Till David's 
time, there were great numbers in the land of the remains 
of the Canaanites, and the other former inhabitants of the 
land, who were bitter enemies to the people of Israel: 
and these had, three times in the year, a fair opportunity 
of overrunning their country, and getting possession of 
their cities, when only the women, and those who were 
not able to go up, were left behind. And yet they were 
remarkably preserved throughout all generations at such 
seasons, agreeably to the promise, Exod. xxxiv. 24. “ Nei- 
ther shall any man desire thy land, when thou shalt go up 
to appear before the Lord thy God thrice in the year.” 
So wonderfully did God order affairs, and influence the 
hearts of their enemies. They were full of enmity against 
Israel, desired to dispossess them of their land, and often 
had so fair an opportunity, that the whole country was 
left naked and empty of all that could resist them. It 
would have been only for them to go and take possession ; 
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_and yet we never read, in all their history, of any of their 
enemies taking these opportunities against them; which 
could be no less than a continual miracle, which God, for 
the preservation of his church, kept up for so many gene- 
rations. It was surely a wonderful dispensation of Divine 
Providence to maintain and promote God’s great design of 
cedemption. 

XIV. God’s preserving his church and the true religion 
from being wholly extinct in the frequent apostacies of the 
Israelites in the time of the judges. How prone was that 
people to forsake the true God, who had done such won- 
derful things for them, and to fall into idolatry ! and how 
did the land, from time to time, seem to be almost over- 
run with it! But yet God never suffered his true wor- 
ship to be totally rooted out: his tabernacle stood, the 
ark was preserved, the book of the law was kept from 
being destroyed, God’s priesthood was upheld, and he 
still had achurch among the people. Time after time, 
when religion seemed to be almost gone, then God grant- 
ed a revival, and sent some angel, or raised up some emi- 
nent person, to be an instrument of their reformation. 

XV. God’s preserving that nation from being destroyed, 

‘although they were so often subdued and brought under 
the dominion of their enemies. It was a wonder, not 
only that the true religion was not wholly rooted out, and 
so the church destroyed that way; but also that the very 
nation in which that church was, was not utterly destroy- 
ed ; they were so often brought under the power of their 
enemies. One while they were subdued by Chushan- 
rishathaim king of Mesopotamia, another while they were 
brought under the Moabites ; now they were sold into the 
hand of Jabin king of Canaan; then they were under the 
dominion of the Midianites ; now they were sorely dis- 
tressed by the children of Ammon; and then by the Phi- 
listines. But yet God, in all these dangers, preserved 
them, and kept them from being wholly overthrown. From 
time to time, when it was come to extremity, and God 
saw that they were upon the very brink of ruin, then he 
raised up a deliverer, agreeable to Deut. xxxii. 36. “ For 
the Teelstall judge his people, and repent himself for 
his servants; when he seeth their power is gone, and 
there is none shut up or left.”—Those remarkable dispen- 
sations of Providence are very elegantly set forth by the 
psalmist, Psal. evi. 34, &c.—These deliverers were all 
types of Christ, the great redeemer and deliverer of his 
church; and some of them very remarkably so; as, Barak, 
Jephthah, Gideon, and Samson, in very mauy particulars ; 
and above all in the acts of Samson, as might be shown, 
were it not that this would take up too much time. 

XVI. It is observable, that when Christ appeared to 
manage the affairs of his church in this period, he often 
appeared in the form of that nature which he took upon 
him in his incarnation. So he seems to have appeared re- 
peatedly to Moses, and particularly at that time when God 
spake to bim face to face, as a man speaketh to his friend, 
and he beheld the similitude of the Lord, (Numb. xi. 8.) 
after ne had besought him to show him his glory ; which 
was the most remarkable vision that ever he had of Christ. 
There was a twofold discovery that Moses had of Christ : 
one was spiritual, made to his mind, by the word that 
was proclaimed, “ The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, and upon the children’s children, unto the third and 
to the fourth generation,” Exod. xxxiv. 6, &c. Another 
was external; which was that which Moses saw, when 
Christ passed by, and put him in a cleft of the rock. 
What he saw was doubtless a glorious human form, in 
which Christ appeared to him, and in all likelihood the 
form of his glorified human nature, in which he should 
afterwards appear. He saw not his face ; for it is not to be 
supposed that any man could subsist under a sight of the 
glory of Christ’s human nature as it now appears. 

So it was a human form in which Christ appeared to the 
seventy elders, of which we have an account, Exod. xxiv. 
9, 11. “Then went up Moses and Aaron, Nadab_and 
Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel. And they saw 
the God of Israel : and there was under his feet, as it were 
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a paved work of sapphire-stone, and as it were the body of 
heaven in his clearness. And.upon the nobles of the chil- 
dren of Israel he laid not his hand: also they saw God, 
and did eat and drink.” So Christ appeared afterwards to 
Joshua in the form of the human nature, Josh. v. 13, 14. 
“ And it came to pass when Joshua was by Jericho, he lift 
up his eyes, and looked, and behold, there stood a man 
over against him, with his sword drawn in his hand: and 
Joshua went unto him, and said unto him, Art thou for us, 
or for our adversaries? And he said, Nay, but as cap- 
tain of the host of the Lord am I now come.” And so he 
appeared to Gideon, Judg. vi. 11, &c. and so also to Ma- 
noah, Judg. xiii. 17—21. Here Christ appeared to Ma- 
noah in a representation both of his incarnation and death ; 
of his incarnation, in that he appeared in a human form ; 
and of his death and sufferings, represented by the sacrifice 
of a kid, and by his ascending up in the flame of the sacri- 
fice ; intimating, that it was he that was the great sacrifice, 
that must be offered up to God for a sweet savour, in the 
fire of his wrath, as that kid was burned and ascended up 
in the flame. Thus Christ appeared, time after time, in 
the form of that nature he was afterwards to assume ; be- 
cause he now appeared on the sume design and to carry on 
the same work. 

XVII. Another thing I would mention, done in this 
period towards the work of redemption, is the beginning 
of a succession of prophets, and erecting a school of the 
prophets, in Samuel’s time. There was something of this 
spirit of prophecy in Israel after Moses, before Samuel. 
Joshua and many of the judges had a degree of it. De- 
borah was a prophetess ; and some of the high-priests were 
inspired with this spirit; particularly Eli. That space of 
time was not wholly without instances of those that were 
set apart of God especially to this office, and so were call- 
ed prophets. Such an one we read of Judg. vi. 8. “ The 
Lord sent a prophet unto the children of Israel, which said 
unto them,” &c. Such an one he seems to have been of 
whom we read, 1 Sam. il. 27. “* And there came a man of 
God to Ehi,” &e. 

But there was no such order of men upheld in Israel, for 
any constancy, before Samuel; the want of it is taken no- 
tice of in 1 Sam. iii. 1. “ And the word of the Lord was 
precious in those days ; there was no open vision.” Butin 
Samuel there was begun a succession of prophets, maintain- 
ed continually from that time, at least with very little in- 
terruption, tili the spirit of prophecy ceased, about Mala- 
chi’s time: and therefore Samuel is spoken of in the New 
Testament as the beginning of this succession of prophets, 
Acts iii. 24. “ And all the prophets from Samuel, and those 
that follow after, as many as have spoken, have foretold of 
these days.” After Samuel was Nathan, and Gad, Iddo, 
and Heman, Asaph, and others. And afterwards, in the 
latter end of Solomon’s reign, we read of Ahijah; and in Je- 
roboam and Rehoboam’s time we read of prophets; and 
so continually one prophet succeeded another till the cap- 
tivity. In the writings of those prophets who are inserted 
in the canon of Scripture, we read of prophets as being a 
constant order of men upheld in the land. And even dur- 
ing the captivity there were prophets still, as Ezekiel and 
Daniel ; and after the captivity, as Zechariah, Haggai, and 
Malachi. 

And because God intended a constant succession of 
prophets from Samuel’s time, therefore in his time was be- 
gun a school of the prophets; that is, a school of young 
men, trained up under some great prophet, who was their 
master and teacher in the study of divine things, and the 
practice of holiness, to fit them for this office as God 
should call them to it. Those young men were called the 
sons of the prophets ; and oftentimes they are termed pro- 
phets. These at first were under the tuition of Samuel. 
Thus we read of Samuel’s being appointed over them, 1 
Sam. xix. 20. “ And when they saw the company of the 
prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing as appointed 
over them.” The company of prophets of whom we read 
1 Sam. x. 5. were the same. Afterwards we read of their 
being under Elijah. Elisha was one of these sons; but 
he desired to have a double portion of his spirit, as his suc- 
cessor, as the eldest son was wont to have a double por- 
tion of the estate of his father; and therefore the sons of 
the prophets, when they perceived that the spirit of Elijah 
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rested on Elisha, submitted themselves to him, and owned 
him for their master, as they had done Elijah before him, 
2 Kinws ii. 15. “ And when the sons of the prophets which 
were to view at Jericho, saw him, they said, The spirit of 
Elijah doth rest on Elisha. And they bowed themselves 
to the ground before him.” Elisha being their master, or 
teacher, he had the care of them; as you may see, 2 Kings 
iv. 38. “And Elisha came unto Gilgal, and there was a 
dearth in the land, and the sons of the prophets were sitting 
before him : and he said unto his servant, Set on the great 
pot, and seethe pottage for the sons of the prophets.” In 
Elijah’s and Elisha’s time, there were several places where 
there resided companies of these sons of the prophets; as 
at Bethel, at Jericho, and at Gilgal, unless that at Gilgal 
and Jericho were the same: and possibly that which is 
called the college, where the prophetess Huldah resided, 
was another at Jerusalem; see 2 Kings xxii. 14. It is 
there said of Huldah the prophetess, that she dwelt in Jeru- 
salem, in the college. They had houses built, where they 
used to dwell together; and therefore those at Jericho being 
multiplied, and finding their house too little for them, de- 
sired leave of their master and teacher Elisha, that they 
might go and hew timber to build a bigger; as you may 
see, 2 Kings vi.1,2. At some times there were numbers 
of these sons of the prophets in Israel; for when Jezebel 
cut off the prophets of the Lord, it is said, that Obadiah 
took a hundred of them, and hid them by fifty in a cave, 
1 Kings xviii. 4. 

These schools of the prophets being set up by Samuel, 
and afterwards kept up by suchas Elijah and Elisha, must 
be of divine appointment ; and accordingly we find, that 
those sons of the prophets were often favoured with a de- 
gree of inspiration, while they continued under tuition ; 
and God commonly when he called any prophet to the 
constant exercise of the prophetical office, and to some ex- 
traordinary service, took them out of these schools ; though 
not universally. Hence the prophet Amos, speaking of 
his being called to the prophetical office, says, that he had 
not been educated in the schools of the prophets, and was 
not one of the sons of the prophets, Amos vu. 14, 15. But 
Amos taking notice of it as remarkable, that he should be 
so called, shows that it was God’s ordinary manner to take 
his prophets out of these schools ; for therein he did but 
bless his own institution. 

Now this remarkable dispensation of Providence—God 
beginning a constant succession of prophets in Samuel’s 
time, which was to last for many ages; and to that end 
establishing a school of the prophets under Samuel, thence- 
forward to be continued in Tsrael—was a step that God 
took in the great affair of redemption. For the main busi- 
ness of this succession of prophets was, to foreshow Christ, 
and the glorious redemption he was to accomplish, and so 
to prepare the way for his coming ; as appears by that fore- 
mentioned place, Acts ili. 24. and Acts x. 43. “ To him 
give all the prophets witness ;” and Acts ili. 18. “ But 
those things which God before had showed by the mouth 
of all his prophets, that Christ should suffer, he hath so 
fulfilled.” 

The Old-Testament church was not wholly without 
light, but had not the light of the sun directly, only as re- 
flected. Now these prophets were the luminaries that 
reflected the light of the sun ; and accordingly they spoke 
abundantly of Jesus Christ, as appears by what we have of 
their prophecies in writing. And they made it very much 
their business, when they studied in their schools or col- 
leges, and elsewhere, to search out the work of redemp- 
tion; agreeable to what the apostle Peter says of them, 
1 Pet. i. 10, 11. “Of which salvation the prophets have 
inquired, and searched diligently, who prophesied of the 
grace that should come unto you; searching what, or what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ that was in them did 
signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that should follow.” We are told, 
that the church of the Redeemer is built on the founda- 
tion of the prophets and apostles, the Redeemer himself 
being the chief corner-stone, Eph. ii. 20. 

_ This was the first thing of the nature that ever was done 
in the world ; and it was a great thing that God did to- 
wards further advancing this great building of redemption. 
There had been before occasional prophecies of Christ, as 
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was shown; but now the time drawing nearer when the 
Redeemer should come, it pleased God to appoint a cer- 
tain order of men, in constant succession, whose main 
business it should be, to point out Christand hisredemption, 
and as his forerunners to prepare the way for his coming; 
and God established schools, wherein multitudes were in- 
structed and trained up to that end, Rev. xix. 10. “ I am 
thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren that have the testi- 
mony of Jesus ; for the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy.” 


PART V. 
¥ROM DAVID TO THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY, 


I come now to the fifth period of the times of the Old 
Testament, beginning with David, and extending to the 
Babylonish captivity ; and would now proceed to show 
how the work of redemption was therein carried on.—And 
here : 

1. The first thing to be noticed, is God’s anointing that 
person who was to be the ancestor of Christ, to be king 
over his people. The dispensations of Providence through 
the last period, par the people whence Christ was to 
proceed ; but now the Scripture leads us to consider God’s 
providence towards that particular person whence Christ 
was to descend, viz. David. It pleased God at this time 
remarkably to select out this person, from all the thousands 
of Israel, and to put a most honoural le mark of distinc- 
tion upon him, by anointing him to be king over his peo- 
ple. It was only God that could find him out. His 
father’s house is spoken of as being little in Israel, and he 
was the youngest of all the sons of his father, and was 
least expected by Samuel to be the man whom God had 
chosen. God had before, in the former ages of the world, 
remarkably distinguished the persons from whom Christ 
was to come; as Seth, and Noah, and Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob. But the last that we have any account of God’s 
marking out in any notable manner, the very person of 
whom Christ was to come, was in Jacob’s blessing his son 
Judah; unless we reckon Nahshon’s advancement in the 
wilderness to be the head of the tribe of Judah. But this 
distinction of the person of whom Christ was to come, in 
David, was very honourable ; -for it was God’s anointing 
him to be king over his people. And there was something 
further denoted by David’s anointing, than was in the 
anointing of Saul. God anointed Saul to be king person- 
ally ; but God intended something further by sending 
Samuel to anoint David, viz. to establish the crown of 
Israel in him and his family, as long as Israel continued to 
be a kingdom ; and not only so, but what was infinitely 
more still, establishimg the crown of his universal church, 
his spiritual Israel, in his seed, to the end of the world, and 
through eternity. 

This was a great dispensation of God, and a great step 
taken towards a further advancing of the work of redemp- 
tion, according as the time drew near wherein Christ was 
to come. David, as he was the ancestor of Christ, so he 
was the greatest personal type of Christ of all under the 
Old Testament. The types of Christ were of three sorts ; 
instituted, providential, and personal. The ordinance of 
sacrificing was the greatest of the estituted types ; the re- 
demption out of Egypt was the greatest of the providen- 
taal; and David the greatest of the personal ones. Hence 
Christ is often called David in the prophecies of Scripture ; 
as Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24. “ And I will set up one shepherd 
over them, and he shall feed them, even my servant David; 
—My servant David a prince among them ;” and so in 
many other places. He is very often spoken of as the seed 
and the son of David. 

David being the ancestor and great tvpe of Christ, his 
being solemnly anointed by God to be king over his people, 
that the kingdom of his church might be continued in his 
family for ever, may in some respects be looked on as an 
anointing of Christ himself. Christ was as it were anoint- 
ed in him; and therefore Christ’s anointing and David's 
anointing are spoken of under one scripture, Psal. 1xxxix. 
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20. “ I have found David my servant; with mv holy oil 
have I anointed him.” | And David’s throne and Christ’s 
are spoken of as one: Luke i. 32. “ And the Lord shall 
give him the throne of his father David.” Acts ii. 30. 
“ David—knowing that God had sworn with an oath to 
him, that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, he 
would raise up Christ to sit on his throne.’ 

Thus God beginning the kingdom of his church in the 
house of David, was, as it were, a new establishing of the 
kingdom of Christ; the beginning of it ina state of such 
visibility as it thenceforward continued in. It was plant- 
ing the root, whence that branch of righteousness was 
afterwards to spring up, the everlasting king of his church ; 
and therefore this everlasting king is called ¢he branch from 
the stem of Jesse. Isa. xi. 1. “ And there shall come forth 
a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out 
of his roots.”” Jer. xxiii. 5. * Behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will raise up unto David a righteous 
branch, and a king shall reign and prosper.” So chap. 
xxx. 15. “ In those days, and at that time, I will cause 
the branch of righteousness to grow up unto David, and he 
shall execute judgment and righteousness in the land.” 
So Christ, in the New Testament, is called the root and 
offspring of David, Rev. xxii. 16. 

It is observable, that God anvinted David after Saul to 
reign in his room. He took away the crown from him and 
his family, who was higher in stature than any of his peo- 
ple, and was in their eves fittest to bear rule ; to give it to 

avid, who was low of stature, and in comparison of des- 
picable appearance. So God was pleased to show how 
Christ, who appeared despicable, without form or comeli- 
ness, and was despised and rejected of men, should take 
the kingdom from the great ones of the earth. And also it 
is observable, that David was the youngest of Jesse’s sons, 
as Jacobthe younger brother supplanted Esau, and got the 
birthright and blessing from him; and as Pharez, brother 
of Christ’s ancestor, supplanted Zarah in the birth ; and as 
Isaac, another of the ancestors of Christ, cast out his elder 
brother Ishmael: thus was that frequent saying of Christ 
fulfilled, “‘ The last shall be first, and the first last.” 

II. The next thing I would observe, is God’s preserving 
David’s life, by a series of wonderful providences, till 
Saul’s death. I before took notice of the wonderful pre- 
servation of other particular persons who were the ancestors 
of Christ; as Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob; and have 
observed how, in their preservation, the work of redemp- 
tion itself may be looked upon as preserved from being 
defeated, and the whole church, which is redeemed through 
him, from being overthrown. But the preservation of 
David was no less remarkable than that of anv others 
already noticed. How often was there but a step between 
him and death. The first instance of it we have in his 
encountering a lion and a bear, when they had caught a 
lamb out of his flock, which, without miraculous assist- 
ance, could at once have rent this young stripling in pieces, 
as easily as they could the lamb that he delivered from 
them. So the root and offspring of David was preserved 
from the roaring lion that goes about seeking whom he may 
devour, and conquered him, and rescued the souls of men, 
that were as lambs in the mouth of this lion. Another 
remarkable instance was, in preserving him from that 
mighty giant Goliath, who was strong enough to have torn 
him to pieces, and given his flesh to the beasts of the field, 
and to the fowls of the air, as he threatened. But God 
preserved him, and gave him the victory over Goliath, so 
that he cut off his head with his own sword, and thus was 
made the deliverer of Israel. So Christ slew the spiritual 
Goliath with his own weapon, the cross, and delivered his 
represented people. And how remarkably did God _pre- 
serve David from being slain by Saul, when he first sought 
his life! He gave him his daughter to be a snare to him, 
that the hand of the Philistines might be upon him, requiring 
of hima hundred foreskins of the Philistines, that so his life 
might be exposed to them. The same divine care was 
evident in preserving him afterwards, when Saul spake to 
Jonathan, and to all his servants, to kill David; and in 
inclining Jonathan, instead of his killing him, as his father 
commanded, to love him as his own soul, and to be a great 
instrument of his preservation, even so as to expose his 
own life to preserve David ; though one would have 
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thought that none would have been more willing to have 
David killed than Jonathan, seeing that he was competitor 
with him for the crown. Again, Saul threw a javelin at 
him, to smite him even to the wall ; and sent messengers 
to his house, to watch, and to kill him, when Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, let him down through a window. He afterwards 
sent messengers, once and again, to Naioth in Ramah, to take 
him, and they were remarkably prevented by miraculous 
impressions of the Spirit of God; and afterwards, when 
Saul, being resolute in the affair, went himself, he also was 
among the prophets. How wonderfully was David’s life 
preserved at Gath among the Philistines, when he went to 
Achish the king of Gath, and was there in the hands of 
the Philistines, who, one would have thought, would 
have despatched him at once, he having so much provoked 
them by his exploits against them. He wasagain wonder- 
fully preserved at Keilah, when he had entered into a 
fenced town, where Saul thought he was sure of him. 
And how wonderfully was he preserved from Saul, when 
he pursued and hunted him in the mountains! How re- 
markably did God deliver him in the wilderness of Maon, 
when Saul and his army were compassing David about ! 
How was he delivered in the cave of Engedi, when, in- 
stead of Saul’s killing David, God delivered Saul into his 
hands in the cave! David cut off his skirt, and might as 
easily have cut off his head. He was delivered in like 
manner in the wilderness of Ziph; and afterwards pre- 
served in the land of the Philistines, though David had 
fought against the Philistines, and conquered them at 
Keilah, since he was last among them. This, one would 
think, would have been sufficient warning to them not to 
trust him, or let him escape a second time, if ever they had 
him in their hands again; but yet now, when they had a 
second opportunity, God wonderfully turned their hearts 
to befriend and protect, instead of destroving him. 

Thus was the precious seed that virtually contained the 
Redeemer, and all the blessings of his redemption, wonder- 
fully preserved, when hell and earth were conspired to 
destroy it. How often does David himself take notice of 
this, with praise and admiration, in the book of Psalms ! 

IIL. About this time, the written word of God, or the 
canon of Scripture, was augmented by Samuel. I have 
before observed, that the canon of Scripture was begun, 
and the first written rule of faith and manners was given 
to the church, about the time of Moses. Joshua probably 
enlarged it, and wrote the last chapter of Deuteronomy, 
and most of the book of Joshua. Others think that 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and part of the first book of 
Samuel, were written by Samuel. However that was, of 
this we have good evidence, that Samuel made an addition 
to the canon of Scripture; for Samuel is manifestly men- 
tioned in the New Testament, as one of the prophets whose 
writings we have in Scripture, Acts ni. 24. “ Yea and all 
the prophets from Samuel, and those that follow after, as 
many as have spoken, have likewise foretold of these days.” 
By that expression, “ as many as have spoken,” is meant, 
as many as have spoken by writing. 

And the way that Samuel spoke of these times of Christ 
and the gospel, was by giving the history of those things 
that typified, and pointed to them, particularly what he 
wrote concerning David. The Spirit of God moved him 
to commit those things to writing, chiefly because they 
pointed to Christ, and the times of the gospel; and, as 
was said before, this was the main business of all that 
succession of prophets that began in Samuel. That Sam- 
uel added to the canon of the Scriptures seems further to 
appear from 1 Chron. xxix. 29. “ Now the acts of David 
the king, first and last, behold they are written in the book 
of Samuel the seer.” 

Whether the book of Joshua was written by Samuel or 
not, yet it is the general opinion of divines, that the books 
of Judges and Ruth, and part of the first book of Samuel, 
were penned by him. The book of Ruth was penned for 
this reason, that though it seemed to treat of private af- 
fairs, yet the persons chiefly spoken of were of the family 
whence David and Christ proceeded, and so pointed to 
what the apostle Peter observed of Samuel and the other 
prophets, in the third chapter of Acts. These additions to 
the canon of the Scripture, the great and main instrument 
of the application of redemption, are to be considered as a 
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hat great building. : 
ue IV. Bnadies thing God did towards this work, at that 
time, was his inspiring David to show forth Christ and his 
redemption, in divine songs, which should be for the use 
of the church, in public worship, throughout all ages. 
David was himself endued with the spirit of prophecy. 
He is called a prophet, Acts ii. 29, 30. “ Let me freely 
speak to you of the patriarch David, that he is both dead and 
buried, and his sepulchre is with us unto this day ; there- 
fore being a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with 
an oath,” &c. So that herein he was a type of Christ, that 
he was both a prophet and a king. ; 

The oil that was used in anointing David was a type of 
the Spirit of God; and the type and the antetype were 
given both together; as we are told, 1 Sam. xvi. 13. 
“ Then Samuel took the horn of oil, and anointed him in 
the midst of his brethren; and the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon David from that day forward :” and it is pro- 
bable, that it now came upon him in its prophetical in- 
fluences. One way that this Spirit influenced him was by 
inspiring him to show forth Christ, and the glorious things 
of his redemption, in divine songs, sweetly expressing the 
breathings of a pious soul, full of admiration of the glori- 
ous things of the Redeemer, inflamed with divine love and 
elevated praise; and therefore he is called the sweet 
psalmist of Israel, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. The main subjects 
of these songs were the glorious things of the gospel ; as 
is evident by the interpretation that is often put upon them, 
and the use that is made of them in the New Testament : 
for there is no one book of the Old Testament that is so 
often quoted in the New, as the book of Psalms. Joy- 
fully did this holy man sing of those great things of Christ’s 
redemption, that had been the hope and expectation of 
God’s church and people from the beginning; and joy- 
fully did others follow him in it, as Asaph, Heman, Ethan, 
and others ; for the book of Psalms was not all penned by 
David, though the greater part of it was. Hereby the canon 
of the Scripture was further enlarged by an excellent por- 
tion of divine writ. 

This was a great advancement that God made in this 
building; and the light of the gospel, which had been 
gradually growing, was exceedingly increased by it: for 
whereas before there was but here and there a prophecy 
given of Christ in a great many ages, here Christ is spoken 
of by his ancestor David abundantly, in multitudes of songs, 
speaking of his incarnation, life, death, resurrection, ascen- 
sion into heaven, his satisfaction, intercession ; his prophe- 
tical, kingly, and priestly office ; his glorious benefits in this 
life and that which is to come; his union with the church, 
and the blessedness of the church in him ; the calling of 
the Gentiles, the future glory of the church near the end of 
the world, and Christ’s coming to the final judgment. 
All these things, und many more, concerning Christ and 
his redemption, are abundantly spoken of in the book of 
Psalms. 

This was also a plorious advancement of the affair of 
redemption, as God hereby gave his church a book of 
divine songs for their use in that part of their public wor- 
ship, viz. singing his praises, throughout all ages to the 
end of the mode It is manifest the book of Psalms was 
pene of God for this end. It was used in the church of 

srael by God’s appointment : this is manifest by the title 
of many of the Psalms, in which they are inscribed to the 
chief musician, 2. e. to the man that was appointed to be 
the leader of divine songs in the temple, in the public 
worship of Israel. So David is called the sweet psalmist 
of Israel, because he penned psalms for the use of the 
church of Israel ; sii accordingly we have an account 
that they were actually made use of in the church of 
Israel for that end, even ages after David was dead; as 
2 Chron, xxix. 30. “ Moreover, Hezekiah the king, and 
the princes, commanded the Levites to sing praises unto 
the Lord, with the words of David, and of Asaph the seer.” 
And we find that the same are appointed in the New 
Testament to be made use of in the christian church, in 
their worship: Eph. v. 19. “ Speaking to yourselves in 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs.” Col. iii.16. “ Ad- 
monishing one another in psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs.” So they have been, and will, to the end of the 
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world, be made use of in the church to celebrate the 
praises of God. The people of God were wont some- 
times to worship God by singing songs to his praise 
before ; as they did at the Red sea; and they had Moses’s 
prophetical song, in the 32d chapter of Deuteronomy, 
committed to them for that end; and Deborah, Barak, 
and Hannah sung praises to God : but now first did God 
commit to his church a book of divine songs for their 
constant use. 4 

V. The next thing I would notice, is God’s actually 
exalting David to the throne of Israel, notwithstanding all 
the opposition made to it. God was determined to do it, 
and he made every thing give place that stood in its way. 
He removed Saul and his sons out of the way ; and first 
set David over the tribe of Judah ; then, having removed 
Ishbosheth, set him over all Israel. Thus did God fulfil 
his word to David. He took him from the wee Se 
and made him king over his people Israel, Psal. Ixxvin. 
70, 71. And now the throne of Israel was established in 
that family in which it was to continue for ever. 

VI. Now first it was that God proceeded to choose a 
particular city out of all the tribes of Israel to place his 
name. ‘There is several times mention made in the law 
of Moses, of the children of Israel bringing their oblations 
to the place which God should choose ; as Deut. xii. 5—7. 
and other places; but God had never proceeded to do it 
till now. The tabernacle and ark were never fixed, but 
sometimes in one place, and sometimes in another ; but 
now God proceeded to choose Jerusalem. The city of 
Jerusalem was never thoroughly conquered, or taken out 
of the hands of the Jebusites, till David’s time. Itis said 
in Joshua xy. 63. “ As for the Jebusites, the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not drive them 
out: but the Jebusites dwell with the children of Judah at 
Jerusalem unto this day.” But now David wholly sub- 
dued it, as we have an account in 2 Sam. v. And now 
God proceeded to choose that city ¢o ee his name there, 
as appears by David’s bringing up the ‘ark thither soon 
after ; and therefore this is mentioned afterwards as the 
first time God proceeded to choose a city to that end. 
2 Chron. vi. 5,6. and chap. xii. 13. Afterwards God 

roceeded to show David the very place where he would 
ave his temple built, viz. in the threshing-floor of Araunah 
the Jebusite. 

This city of Jerusalem is therefore called the holy city ; 
and it was the greatest type of the church of Christ in all 
the Old Testament. It was redeemed by David, the 
captain of the hosts of Israel, out of the hands of the 
Jebusites, to be God’s city, the holy place of his rest for 
ever, where he would dwell. So Christ, the Captain of 
his people’s salvation, redeems his church out of the hands 
of devils, to be his holy and beloved city. And therefore 
how often does the Scripture, when speaking of Christ’s 
redemption of his church, call it by the names of Zion 
and Jerusalem ! This was the city that God had appointed 
to be the place of the first gathering and erecting of the 
christian church after Christ’s resurrection, of that remark- 
able effusion of the Spirit of God on the apostles and 
primitive Christians, and the place whence the gospel was 
to sound forth ito all the world; the place of the first 
christian church, that was to be, as it were, the mother of 
all other churches through the world ; agreeable to that 

rophecy, Isa. ii. 3, 4. “ Out of Zion shall go forth the 
aw, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem: and he 
shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many 
people,” &c. Thus God chose mount Zion whence the 
gospel was to be sounded forth, as the law had been from 
mount Sinai. 

VII. The next thing to be observed here, is God’s 
solemnly renewing the covenant of grace with David, and 
plomuails that the Messiah should be of his seed. We 
ave an account of it in the 7th chapter of the second - 
book of Samuel. It was done on occasion of the thoughts 
David entertained of building God a house. On this 
occasion God sends Nathan the prophet to him, with the 
glorious promises of the covenant of grace. It is espe- 
cially contained in these words, (ver. 16.) “ And thy 
house and thy kingdom shall be established for ever 
before thee; thy throne shall be established for ever.” 
Which promise has respect to Christ, the seed of David, 
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and is fulfilled in him only: for the kingdom of David 
has long since ceased, any otherwise than as it is upheld 
in Christ. 

That this covenant, now established with David by 
Nathan the prophet, was the covenant of grace, is evident 
by the plain testimony of Scripture, Isa. lv. 1—3. There 
we have Christ inviting sinners to come to the waters, &c. 
And in the 3d verse, he says, “ Incline your ear, and come 
unto me; hear and your souls shall live; and I will make 
with you an everlasting covenant, even the sure mercies of 
David.” Here Christ offers to poor sinners, if they will 
come to him, to give them an interest in the same ever- 
lasting covenant that he had made with David, conveying 
to them the same sure mercies. But what is that cove- 
nant, in which sinners obtain an interest when they come 
to Christ, but the covenant of grace ? 

This was the fifth solemn establishment of the covenant 
of grace with the church after the fall. The covenant of 
eee was revealed and established all along. But there 

ad been particular seasons, wherein God had in a very 
solemn manner renewed this covenant with his church, 
giving forth a new edition and establishment of it, reveal- 
Ing it in a new manner. The first was with Adam; the 
second with Noah ; the third with the patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; the fourth was in the wildemess by 
Moses ; and now the fifth is made to David. 

This establishment of the covenant of grace, David 
always esteemed the greatest smile of God upon him, the 
greatest honour put upon him; he Seba it, and rejoiced 
in it above all the other blessings of his reign. You may 
see how joyfully and thankfully he received it, when 
Nathan came to him with the glorious message, 2 Sam. 
vii. 18,&c. And so David, in his last words, declares this 
to be all his salvation, and all his desire; 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. 
“ He hath made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered 
in all things and sure: for this is all my salvation, and all 
my desire.” 

VIII. It was by David that God first gave his people 
Israel the possession of the whole promised land. I have 
before shown, how God giving possession of the promised 
land belonged to the covenant of grace. This was done in 
a great measure by Joshua, but not fully. Joshua did not 
wholly subdue that part of the promised land that was 
strictly called the land of Canaan, and that was divided by 
lot to the several tribes; but there were great numbers of 
the old inhabitants left unsubdued, as we read in the 
books of Joshua and Judges; and there were many left 
to prove Israel, and to be as thorns in their sides. ere 
were the Jebusites in Jerusalem, and many of the Canaan- 
ites, and the whole nation of the Philistines, who all 
dwelt in that part of the land that was divided by lot, and 
chiefly in that which belonged to the tribes of Judah and 
Ephraim. : : 

And thus these remains of the old inhabitants of Canaan 
continued unsubdued till David’s time; but he wholly 
subdued them all. Which is agreeable to what St. Stephen 
observes, Acts vii. 45. “ Which also our fathers brought 
in with Jesus (¢. e. Joshua) into the possession of the 
Gentiles, whom God drove out before the face of our 
fathers, unto the days of David.” They were till the days 
of David in driving them out, before they had wholly 
subdued them. But David entirely brought them under. 
He subdued the Jebusite, the whole nation of the Philis- 
tines, and all the rest of the remains of the seven nations 
of Canaan; 1 Chron. xviii. 1. “ Now after this it came to 
pass, that David smote the Philistines, and subdued them, 
and took Gath and her towns out of the hands of the 
Philistines.” : : : 

After this, all the remains of the former inhabitants of 
Canaan were made bond-servants to the Israelites. The 
posterity of the Gibeonites became servants before, hewers 
of Ged and drawers of water, for the house of God. But 
Solomon, David’s son and successor, put all the other re- 
mains of the seven nations of Canaan to bond-service ; at 
least made them pay a tribute of bond-service, 1 Kings 
ix. 20—22. And hence we read of the children of Solo- 
mon’s servants, after the return from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, Ezra ii. 55. and Neh. xi. 3. They were the children 
or posterity of the seven nations of Canaan, that Solomon 
had subjected to bond-service. 
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Thus David subdued the whole land of Canaan, strictly 
so called. But then that was not one half, nor quarter, of 
the land God had promised to their fathers. The land 
often promised to their fathers, included all the countries 
from the river of Egypt to the river Euphrates. These 
were the bounds of the land promised to Abraham, Gen. 
xv. 19. “In that same day the Lord made a covenant 
with Abram, saying, Unto thy seed have I given this land, 
from the river of Egypt, unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates.” So again God promised at mount Sinai, 
Exod. xxiii. 31. “ And I will set thy bounds from the 
Red sea even unto the sea of the Philistines, and from the 
desert unto the river: for 1 will deliver the inhabitants of 
the land into your hand; and thou shalt drive them out 
before thee.” So again, Deut. xi. 24. “ Every place 
whereon the soles of your feet shall tread, shall be yours : 
from the wilderness, and Lebanon, from the river, the 
river Euphrates, even unto the uttermost sea, shall your 
coast be.’”’ Again, the same promise is made to Joshua: 
Josh. i. 3, 4. “ Every place that the sole of your fect shall 
tread upon, have I given unto you,as I said unto Moses ; 
from the wilderness and this Lebanon, even unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates, all the land of the Hittites, and 
unto the great sea, towards the going down of the sun, shall 
be your coast.” But the land of which Joshua gave the 
people possession, was but a little part of this land. And 
the people never had possession of it, till now when God 
gave it them by David. 

This large country did not only include that Canaan 
which was divided by lot to those who came in with 
Joshua, but the land of the Moabites and Ammonites, the 
land of the Amalekites, and the rest of the Edomites, and 
the country of Zobah. All these nations were subdued 
and brought under the children of Israel by David. And 
he put garrisons in the several countries, and they became 
David’s servants, as we have a particular account in the 
8th chapter of 2d Samuel: and David extended their 
border to the river Euphrates, as was promised; see the 
3d verse: “ And David smote also Hadadezer the son of 
Rehob, king of Zobah, as he went to recover his border at 
the river Euphrates.” And accordingly we read, that 
Solomon his son reigned over all the region on this side 
the river, 1 Kings iv. 24. “ For he had dominion over all 
the region on this side the river, from Tiphsah even unto 
Azzah, over all the kings on this side the river.” This 
Artaxerxes king of Persia takes notice of long after: 
Ezra iv. 20. “There have been mighty kings also over 
Jerusalem, which have ruled over all countries beyond 
the river; and toll, tribute, and custom was paid unto 
them.” ; 

So that Joshua, that eminent type of Christ, did but 
begin the work of giving Israel the possession of the 
promised land; but left it to be finished by that much 

reater type and ancestor of Christ, even David, who sub- 

dued far more of that land than ever Joshua had done. 
And in this extent of his and Solomon’s dominion was 
some resemblance of the great extent of Christ’s king- 
dom; which is set forth by this very thing, Psal. Isxii. 
8. “He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and 
from the river unto the ends of the earth.” See also 
1 Kings viii. 56. ; ; 

IX. God by David perfected the Jewish worship, and 
added to it several new institutions. The law was given 
by Moses, but yet all the institutions of the Jewish wor- 
ship were not given by Moses; some were added by 
divine direction. So this greatest of all personal types of 
Christ did not only perfect Joshua's work, in giving Israel 
the possession of the promised land, but he also finished 
Moses’s work, in perfecting the instituted worship of Israel. 
Thus there must be a number of typical prophets, priests, 
and princes, to complete one figure or shadow of Chnst 
the antetype, he being the substance of all the types and 
shadows. Of so much more glory was Christ accounted 
worthy, than Moses, Joshua, David, and Solomon, and 
all the great prophets, priests, and princes, judges, and 
saviours of the Old Testament put together. 

The ordinances of David are mentioned as of parallel 
validity with those of Moses, 2 Chron. xxiii. 18. “ Also 
Jehoiada appointed the offices of the house of the Lord by 
the hand of the priests the Levites, whom David had 
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distributed in the house of the Lord, to offer the burnt- 
offerings of the Lord, as it is written in the law of Moses, 
with rejoicing and with singing, as it was ordained by 
David.” The worship of Israel was perfected by David, 
by the addition he made to the ceremonial law, (1 Chron. 
xxiii. &c.) consisting in the several orders and courses into 
whicn the Levites were divided, and the work and _ busi- 
ness to which he appointed them, different from what 
Moses had appointed them to; and also in the divisions 
of the priests, the sons of Aaron, into four and twenty 
courses, assigning to every course their business in the 
house of the Lord, and their particular stated times of at- 
tendance there. He also appointed some of the Levites to 
a new office, that of singers, particularly ordering and 
regulating them in that office, (1 Chron. xxv.) Others of 
the Levites he appointed by law to the several services of 
porters, treasurers, officers, and judges: and these ordi- 
nances of David were kept up thenceforth in the church of 
Israel, as long as the Jewish church lasted. Thus we find 
the several orders of priests, and the Levites, the porters, 
and singers, after the captivity. And we find the courses 
of the priests appointed by David still continuing in the 
New Testament; Zacharias the father of John the Bap- 
tist was a priest of the course of Abia; which is the same 
with the course of Abijah appointed by David, 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 10. 

Thus David as well as Moses was made like to Christ 
the Son of David, in this respect, that by him God gave, in 
a manner, a new ecclesiastical establishment, and new in- 
stitutions of worship. David did not only add to the insti- 
tutions of Moses, but by those additions he abolished some 
of the old institutions that had been in force till that time ; 
particularly those laws which appointed the business of 
the Levites, which we have in the 3d and 4th chapters of 
Numbers, which very much consisted in their charge of 
the several parts and utensils of the tabernacle. But those 
laws were now abolished; and they were no more to 
carry those things, as they had been used to do. But 
David appointed them to other work instead of it ; 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 26. “ And also unto the Levites, they shall no more 
carry the tabernacle, nor any vessels of it for the service 
thereof :” a sure evidence that the ceremonial law given by 
Moses is not perpetual, as the Jews suppose; but might 
be wholly abolished by Christ: for if David, a type of the 
Messiah, might abolish the law of Moses in part, much 
more might the Messiah himself abolish the whole. 

David, by God’s appointment, abolished all use of the 
tabernacle built by Moses, and of which he had the pattern 
from God: for God now revealed it to David to be his 
will, that a temple should be built instead of the taber- 
nacle. This was a great presage of what Christ, the Son 
of David, would do when he should come, viz. abolish 
the whole Jewish ecclesiastical constitution, which was 
but as a movable tabernacle, to set up the spiritual gospel- 
temple, which was to be far more glorious, of greater 
extent, and was to last for ever. David had the pattern of 
all things pertaining to the temple showed him, even in 
like manner as Moses had the pattern of the tabernacle : 
and Solomon built the temple according to that pattern 
which he had from his father David, which he received 
from God. 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, 12. “ Then David gave 
to Solomon his son the pattern of the porch, and of the 
houses thereof, and of the treasuries thereof, and of the 
upper chambers thereof, and of the inner parlours thereof, 
and of the place of the mercy-seat, and the pattern of all 
that he had by the Spirit, of the courts of the house of the 
Lord, and of all the chambers round about, of the trea- 
suries of the house of God, and of the treasuries of the 
dedicated things.” And, ver. 19. “ All this, said David, 
the Lord made me understand in writing by his hand upon 
me, even all the works of this pattern.” 

X. The canon of Scripture seems at or after the close of 
David's reign to be added to by the prophets Nathan and 
Gad. It appears probable by the Scriptures, that they 
carried on the history of the two books of Samuel from 
the place where Samuel left it, and finished them. These 
seem to be called the book of Samuel the seer, and Nathan 
the prophet, and Gad the seer, 1 Chron. xxix. 29 “ Now 
the acts of David the king, first and last, behold, they 
are written in the book of Samuel the seer, and in the 
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book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book of Gad the 
seer.” '# dy : 

XT. The next thing I would notice, is God’s wonderfully 
continuing the kingdom of his visible people in the line 
of Christ’s legal ancestors, as long as they remained an 
independent kingdom. Thus it was without any interrup- 
tion worth notice. Indeed the kingdom of all the tribes 
of Israel was not kept in that line; but the dominion of 
that part in which the true worship of God was upheld, 
who were God’s visible people, was always kept in the 
family of David, as long as there was any such thing as 
an independent king of Israel; according to his promise 
to David ; and not only in the family of David, but always 
in that part of David’s posterity whence Christ was legally 
descended. So that Christ’s legal ancestor was always on 
the throne, excepting Jehoahaz, who reigned three months, 
and Zedekiah; as you may see in Matthew’s genealogy of 
Christ. 

Christ was legally descended from the kings of Judah, 
though not naturally. He was both legally and naturally 
descended from David. He was naturally descended 
from Nathan the son of David; for Mary his mother was 
one of the posterity of David by Nathan, as you may see 
in Luke’s genealogy: but Joseph, the reputed and legal 
father of Christ, was naturally descended of Solomon and 
his successors, as we have an account in Matthew's 
genealogy. Jesus Christ, though he was not the natural 
son of Joseph, yet by the law and constitution of the 
Jews, was Joseph’s heir; because he was the lawful son 
of Joseph’s lawful life, conceived while she was his 
legally espoused wife. The Holy Ghost raised ne seed 
to him. A person, by the law of Moses, might be the 
legal son and heir of another, whose natural son he was 
not; as sometimes a man raised up seed to his brother: a 
brother, in some cases, was to build up a brother’s house ; 
so the Holy Ghost built up Joseph’s house. Joseph 
being in the direct line of the kings of Judah, of the house 
of David, he was in this respect the legal heir of the crown 
of David; and Christ being legally his first-born son, he 
was his heir; and so Christ, by the law, was the proper 
heir of the crown of David, and is therefore said to sit 
upon the throne of his father David. 

The crown of God’s people was wonderfully kept in the 
line of Christ’s legal ancestors. When David was old, 
and not able any longer to manage the affairs of the king- 
dom, Adonijah, one of his sons, set up to be king, and 
seemed to have obtained his purpose. All things for a 
while seemed fair on his side, and he thought himself 
strong. But Adonijah was not the ancestor of Joseph, the 
legal father of Christ ; and therefore how wonderfully did 
Providence work here! what a strange and sudden revolu- 
tion! All Adonijah’s kingdom and glory vanished away as 
soon as it was begun; and Solomon, the legal ancestor of 
Christ, was established in the throne. 

And after Solomon’s death, when Jeroboam had con- 
spired against the family, and Rehoboam carried himself 
in such a manner that it was a wonder all Isracl was not 
provoked to forsake him, (as ten tribes actually did,) and 
set up Jeroboam in opposition to him ; and though he was 
a wicked man, and deserved to have been rejected alto- 
gether from being king; yet he being the legal ancestor of 
Christ, God kept the kingdom of the two tribes, in which 
the true religion was upheld, in his possession. And 
though his son Abijam was another wicked prince; yet 
God still continued the crown in the family, and gave it to 
Abijam’s son, Asa. And afterwards, though many of the 
kings of Judah were very wicked men, and horribly pro- 
voked God, as particularly Jehoram, Ahaziah, Ahaz, Ma- 
nasseh, and Amon; yet God did not take away the crown 
from their family, but gave it to their sons, because they 
were the ancestors of Christ. God’s remembering his 
covenant established with David, is given as the reason 
why God did thus, notwithstanding their wicked lives; 
1 Kings xv. 4. speaking of Abijam’s wickedness, it is said, 
“ Nevertheless, for David's sake did the Lord his God 
give him a lamp in Jerusalem, to set up his son after him, 
and to establish Jerusalem :” so, 2 Chron. xxi. 7. speaking 
of Jehoram’s great wickedness, it is said, “ Howeel the 
Lord would not destroy the house of David, because 
of the covenant he had made with David, and as he 
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promised to give a light unto him, and to his sons for 
ever. 

The crown of the ten tribes was changed from one 
family to another continually. First, Jeroboam took it; 
but the crown descended only to his son Nadab. Then 
Baasha, who was of another family, took it; and it re- 
mained in his posterity but one generation after his death. 
And then Zimri, who was his servant, and not of his 
posterity, took it; from whom Omri, who was of another 
family, took it. The crown continued in hi8 family for 
three successions: and then Jehu, who was of another 
family, took it. The crown continued in his family for 
three or four successions ; and then Shallum, that was of 
another family, took it. The crown did not descend at all 
to his posterity; but Menahem, who was of another 
family, took it; and it remained in his family but one 
generation after him. Then Pekah, who was of another 
family, took it: and after him Hoshea, that was still of 
another family, took it. So great a difference was there 
between the crown of Israel and the crown of Judah; 
the one was continued evermore in the same family, and 
with very little interruption, in one right line; the other 
was continually tossed about from one family to another, 
as if it were the sport of fortune. The reason was not, 
because the kings of Judah, at least many of them, were 
better than the kings of Israel; but the one had the bless- 
ing in them; they were the ancestors of Christ, whose 
right it was to sit on the throne of Israel. But with the 
kings of Israel it was not so; and therefore Divine 
Providence exercised a continual care, through all the 
changes that happened through so many generations, and 
such a long space of time, to keep the crown of Judah in 
one direct line, in fulfilment of the everlasting covenant 
he had made with David, the mercies of which covenant 
were sure mercies; but in the other case there was no 
such covenant, and so no such interposing care of Pro- 
vidence. 

And here it must not be omitted, that there was once a 
very strong conspiracy of the kings of Syria and Israel, in 
the time of that wicked king of Judah, Ahaz, to dispossess 
him and his family of the throne of Judah, and to set one 
of another family, even the son of Tabeal, on it; as [sa. 
vii. 6. “ Let us go up against Judah, and vex it, and let 
us make a breach therein for us, and seta king in the 
midst of it, even the son of Tabeal.” And they seemed 
very likely to accomplish their purpose. There seemed 
to be so great a likelihood of it, that the hearts of the peo- 
ple sunk within them; they gave up the cause. It is 
said, “ The heart of Ahaz and his people was moved as 
the trees of the wood are moved with the wind.” And on 
this occasion God sent the prophet Isaiah to encourage 
the people, and tell them that it should not come to pass. 
And because it looked so much like a lost cause to Ahaz 
and the people, therefore God directs the prophet to give 


them this sign of it, viz. that Christ should be born of the | 


lezal seed of Ahaz, as Isa. vii. 14. “ Therefore the Lord 
himself shall give you a sign: behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” 
This was a good sign, and a great confirmation of the truth 
of what God promised by Isaiah, wiz. that the kings of 
Syria and Israel should never accomplish their purpose of 
dispossessing the family of Ahaz of the crown of Judah, 
and setting up the son of Tabeal; for Christ the Immanuel 
was to he of them. 

XII. The building of the temple was a great type of 
three things, viz. of Christ, especially his human nature ; 
of the church; and of heaven. The tabernacle seemed 
rather to represent the church in its movable, changeable 
state, in this world. But that beautiful, glorious, costly 
structure, the temple, that succeeded the tabernacle, seems 
especially to represent the church in its glorified state in 
heaven. This temple was built according to the direction 
and the pattern shown by the Holy Ghost to David, in 
the place where was the threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebu- 
site, in mount Moriah, 2 Chron. ii. 1.; the same moun- 
tain (and probably in the very same place) where Abra- 
ham offered up his son Isaac ; for that is said to be in the 
land of Moriah, Gen. xxii. 2. and was called the mountain 
of the Lord, as this of the temple was, Gen. xxil. 14. 
& And Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah- 
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jireh ; as it is said to this day, In the mount of the Lord 
it shall be seen.” 

This was the house where Christ dwelt, till he came to 
dwell in human nature. That his body was the antetype 
of this temple, appears from what he says, “ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up,” speaking of 
the temple of his body, John ii. 19, 20. ‘This continued 
to be the house of God, the place of worship for his church, 
till Christ came; the place that God chose, where all their 
sacrifices were offered up, till the great sacrifice came. 
Into this temple the Lord came, even the messenger of 
the covenant. Here he often delivered his heavenly doc- 
trine, and wrought miracles; here his church was gathered 
by the pouring out of the Spirit, after his ascension. Luke 
xxiv. 53. “ And they were continually in the temple, 
praising and blessing God.” And (Acts ii. 46.) respecting 
the multitudes that were converted by that great effusion 
of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, it is said, “ And 
they continued daily with one accord in the temple.” And 
the sacred historian (Acts v. 42.) speaking of the apostles, 
says, “ And daily in the temple, and in every house, they 
ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” And thence 
the sound of the gospel went forth, and the church was 
spread into all the world. 

XIII. It is here worthy to be observed, that in Solo- 
mon’s reign, after the temple was finished, the Jewish 
church was risen to its highest external glory. The Jewish 
church, as to its ordinances and constitution, is compared 
to the moon, Rev. xii. 1. “ And there appeared a great 
wonder in heaven, a woman clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars.” This church was like the moon in many other 
respects, but especially that it waxed and waned like the 
moon. From its first formation, which was in the covenant 
made with Abraham, when this moon began to appear, it 
had been gradually increasing in its glory. This time, 
wherein the temple was finished and dedicated, was about 
the middle between the calling of Abraham and the coming 
of Christ, and now it was full moon. After this the glory 
of the Jewish church gradually decreased, till Christ 
came; as I shall have occasion to show more particularly. 

Now the church of Israel was in its highest external 
glory. Now Israel was multiplied exceedingly, so that they 
seemed to have become like the sand on the sea-shore, 
1 Kings iv. 20. Now the kingdom of Israel was firmly 
established in the right family, the family of which Christ 
was to come. Now God had chosen the city where he 
would place his name; and had fully given his people the 
possession of the promised land.—They now possessed the 
dominion of it all, in quietness and peace, even from the 
river of Egypt, to the great river Euphrates ; all those na- 
tions which had formerly been their enemies, quietly sub- 
mitted to them; none pretended to rebel against them. 
Now the Jewish worship in all its ordinances was fully 
settled: instead of a movable tabernacle, they had a 
glorious temple; the most magnificent, beautiful, and 
costly structure, that ever had been, or has been since. 
Now the people enjoyed peace and plenty, and sat every 
man under his vine and fig-tree, eating and drinking and 
making merry, 1 Kings iv. 20. They were in the highest 
pitch of earthly prosperity, silver being as plenty as stones, 
and the land full of gold and precious stones, and other 
precious foreign commodities, which were brought by 
Solomon’s ships from Ophir and other parts of the world. 
Now they had a king reigning over them who was the 
wisest of men, and probably the greatest earthly prince 
that ever was: their fame went abroad into all the earth, 
so that they came from the utmost parts of the earth to 
see their glory and their happiness. ee 

Thus God was pleased, in one of Messiah’s ancestors, 
remarkably to shadow forth the kingdom of Christ and 
himself reigning in his glory. David, a man of war, a 
man who had shed much blood, and whose life was full of 
troubles and conflicts, was a more suitable representation 
of Christ in his state of humiliation, wherein he was con- 
flicting with his enemies. But Solomon, a man of peace, 
was a representation more especially of Christ exalted, 
triumphing and reigning in his kingdom of peace. And 
the happv glorious state of the Jewish church at that time, 
remarkably represented two things :—1. A glorious state 
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of the church on earth, in the latter ages of the world ; 
those days of peace, when nation shall not. lift. sword 
against nation, nor learn war any more. 2. The future 
glorified state of the church in heaven. The earthly Ca- 
naan never was so lively a type of the heavenly Canaan as 
it was then, when the happy pean of Israel indeed en- 
ioyed it as a land flowing with milk and honey. 

XIV. After this the glory of the Jewish church gradual- 
ly declined more and more till Christ came; yet the work 
of redemption went on. Whatever failed or declined, 
God still carried on this work from age to age; this build- 
ing was advancing higher and higher. It went on, even 
during the decline of the Jewish church, towards a further 
preparation of things for the coming of Christ, as well as 
during its increase; for so wonderfully were things or- 
dered by the infinitely wise Governor of the world, that 
whatever happened was ordered for good to this general 
design, and made a means of promoting it. When the 
Jews flourished, and were in prosperity, he made ¢hat to 
contribute to the promoting of this design ; and when they 
were in adversity, God made this also contribute to the 
same. While the Jewish church was in its increasing 
state, the work of redemption was carried on by their in- 
crease; and when they came to their declining state, from 
Solomon’s time till Christ, God carried on the work of 
redemption by that. The very decline itself, was one 
thing that God employed as a further preparation for 
Christ’s coming. ; 

As'the moon, from the time of its full, is approaching 
nearer and nearer to her conjunction with the sun; so her 
light is still more and more decreasing, till at length, when 
the conjunction comes, it is wholly swallowed up in the 
light of the sun. So it was with the Jewish church from 
the time of its highest glory in Solomon’s time. In the 
latter end of Solomon’s reign, the state of things began to 
darken, by his corrupting himself with idolatry, which 
much obscured the glory of this mighty and wise prince ; 
and troubles also began to arise in his kingdom. After his 
death the kingdom was divided, and ten tribes revolted, 
and withdrew their subjection from the house of David, 
apostatizing also from the true worship of God in the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, and setting up the golden calves of 
Bethel and Dan. And presently after this the number of 
the ten tribes was greatly diminished in the battle of Je- 
roboam with Abijah, wherein there fell down slain of 
Israel five hundred thousand chosen men; which loss the 
kingdom of Israel probably never in any measure recovered. 

The ten tribes finally apostatized from the true God 
under Jeroboam. The kingdom of Judah was greatly cor- 
rupted, and from that time forward more generally in a 
corrupt state than otherwise. In Ahab’s time the king- 
dom of Israel did not only worship the calves of Bethel 
and Dan, but the worship of Baal was introduced. Be- 
fore, they pretended to worship the true God by these 
images, the calves of Jeroboam ; but now Ahab intro- 
duced gross idolatry, and the direct worship of false gods 
in the room of the true God; and soon after, the worship 
of Baal was introduced into the kingdom of Judah, viz. in 
Jehoram’s reign, by his marrying Athaliah, the daughter of 
Ahab. After this God began to cut Israel short, by finally 
destroying and sending into captivity that part which was 
beyond Jordan, 2 Kings x.32, &c. Then Tiglath-Pileser 
subdued and enslaved all the northern parts, 2 Kings xv. 
29.; and at last all the ten tribes were subdued by Sal- 
maneser, and they were finally carried away captive out of 
their own land. After this also the kingdom of Judah was 
carried captive into Babylon, and a great part of the nation 
never returned. Those who returned were but a small 
number, compared with what had been carried captive ; and 
for the most part after this they were dependent on the 

ower of other states. They were subject one while to the 
ings of Persia, then to the monarchy of the Grecians, and 
then to the Romans. And before Christ’s time, the Jew- 
ish church was become exceeding corrupt, overrun with 
superstition and self-righteousness. And how small a 
pie the church of Christ in the days of his incarna- 
10n : 

God, by this gradual decline of the Jewish state and 
church from Solomon’s time, prepared the way for the 
coming of Christ several ways. 
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1. The decline of the glory of this legal dispensation, 
made way for the introduction of the more glorious dis- 
pensation of the gospel. The evangelical dispensation was 
so much more glorious, that the legal dispensation had no 
glory in comparison with it. The ancient dispensation, 
even as it was in Solomon’s time, was but an inferior glory, 
compared with the spiritual glory of the dispensation in- 
troduced by Christ. The church, under the Old Testa- 
ment, was a child under tutors and governors, and God 
dealt with it accordingly. Those pompous externals are 
called by the apostle, weak and beggarly elements. It was 
fit that those things should be diminished as Christ ap- 
proached; as John the Baptist, the forerunner of Christ, 
speaking of Christ, says, “ He must increase, but I must 
decrease,” John iii. 30. It is fit that the twinkling stars 
should gradually withdraw their glory, when the sun is 
approaching towards his rising point. The glory of the 
Jewish dispensation must be gradually diminished, to 
prepare the way for the more joyful reception of the 
spiritual glory of the gospel. If the Jewish church, 
when Christ came, had been in the same external glory 
that it was in, in the reign of Solomon, men would have 
their eyes so dazzled with it, that they would not have 
been likely, joyfully to exchange such great external 
grandeur, for only the spiritual glory of the despised Jesus. 
Again 

2. This gradual decline of the glory in the Jewish state, 
tended to make the glory of God’s power, in the great 
effects of Christ’s redemption, the more conspicuous. 
God’s people being so diminished and weakened by one 
step after another, till Christ came, was very much like the 
diminishing of Gideon’s army. God told pt that the 
people with him were too many for the conquest of the 
Midianites, lest Israel should vaunt itself, saying, “ My 
own hand hath saved me.” And therefore all that were 
fearful were commanded to return; and there returned 
twenty and two thousand, and there remained ten thou- 
sand. But still they were too many ; and then, by trying 
the people at the water, they were reduced to three hun 
dred men. So the people in Solomon’s time were too 
many, and mighty, and glorious for Christ ; therefore he 
diminished them ; first, by sending off the ten tribes ; then 
he diminished them by the captivity into Babylon; and 
then they were further dimiuished by their great and 
general corruption when Christ came ; so that Christ found 
very few godly persons among them. With a small hand- 
ful of disciples, Christ conquered the world. Thus 
high things were brought down, that Christ might be ex- 
alted. 

3. This prepared the way for Christ’s coming, as it made 
the salvation of those Jews who were saved by Christ to 
be more sensible and visible. Though the greater part of 
the Jewish nation was rejected, and the Gentiles called in 
their room; yet a great many thousands of the Jews were 
saved by Christ after his resurrection, Acts xxi. 20. They 
being taken from so low a state under temporal calamity 
in their bondage to the Romans, and from a state of so 
great superstition and wickedness, it made their redemp- 
tion the more sensibly and visibly glorious. 

XV. I would here take notice of the additions which 
were made to the canon of Scripture in or soon after the 
reign of Solomon. There were considerable additions 
made by Solomon himself, who wrote the books of Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes, probably near the close of his reign. His 
Song of Songs, as it is called, is wholly on the subject we 
are upon, viz. Christ and his redemption, representing the 
high and glorious relation, union, and love, that is between 
Christ and his redeemed church. And the sacred history 
seems, in Solomon’s reign, and some of the next succeed- 
ing, to have been enlarged by the prophets Nathan and 
Ahijah, Shemaiah and Iddo. "It is probable that part of 
the history which we have in the first of Kings, was writ- 
ten by them. (See 2 Chron. ix. 29. xii. 15. xiii. 22.) 

XVI. God wonderfully upheld his church and the true 
religion through this period. It was very wonderful, con- 
sidering the many and great apostacies of that people to 
idolatry. When the ten tribes had generally and finally 
forsaken the true worship, God kept up the true religion in 
the kingdom of Judah; and when they corrupted them- 
selves, as they very often did exceedingly, and idolatry was 
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ready totally to swallow up all, yet God kept the lamp 
alive. When things seemed to be come to an extremity, 
and religion at its last gasp, he was often pleased to grant 
blessed revivals by remarkable outpourings of his Spirit, 
particularly in Hezekiah’s and Josiah’s time. 

XVII. God remarkably kept the book of the law from 
being lost in times of general and long-continued neglect of 
it. The most remarkable instance of this kind was its pre- 
servation in the time of the great apostacy, during the 
greatest part of the long reign of Manasseh, which lasted 
fifty-five years, and the reign of Amon his son. This 
while the law was so much neglected, and such a careless 
and profane management of the affairs of the temple pre- 
vailed, that the book which used to be laid up by the side 
of the ark in the Holy of Holies, was lost for a long time; 
and nobody knew where it was. But yet God preserved it 
from being finally lost. In Josiah’s time, when they came 
to Ate the temple, it was found buried in rubbish. It 
had been lost..so long that Josiah himself seems to have 
been much a stranger to it. (See 2 Kings xxii. 8, &c.) 

XVIII. God remarkably preserved the tribe of which 
Christ was to proceed, from being ruined through the many 
and great dangers of this period. The visible church of 
Christ from Solomon’s reign was mainly in the tribe of 
Judah. The tribe of Benjamin, which was annexed to 
them, was but a very small tribe, and that of Judah ex- 
ceeding large ; and as Judah took Benjamin under his pro- 
tection when he went into Egypt to bring corn, so the tribe 
of Benjamin seemed to be under the covert of Judah ever 
after. And though, on occasion of Jeroboam’s setting up 
the calves at Bethel and Dan, the Levites resorted to Ju- 
dah out of all the tribes of Israel, (2 Chron. xi. 13.) yet 
they were also small, and not reckoned among the tribes. 
Many of the ten tribes, it is true, on that occasion, for the 
sake of worshipping God in the temple, left their inherit- 
ances in their several tribes, and settled in Judah, and so 
were incorporated with them, as we have account in the 
chapter just quoted, (ver. 16.) yet the tribe of Judah was so 
much the prevailing part, that they were called by one 
name, Judah. Therefore God said to Solomon, 1 Kings 
xi. 13. “ J will not rend away all the kingdom: but will 

ive one tribe to thy son, for David my servant’s sake, and 
or Jerusalem’s sake, which I have chosen.” So when 
the ten tribes were carried captive, it is said, there was 
none left but the tribe of Judah: 2 Kings xvii. 18. 
“ Therefore the Lord was very wroth with Israel, and re- 
moved them out of his sight: there was none left but the 
tribe of Judah only.””_ Whence they were all called Jews, 
a word derived from Judah. 

This was the tribe of which Christ was to come; and 
in this chiefly did God’s visible church consist, from 
Solomon’s time. This people, over whom the kings who 
were legal ancestors of Christ, and of the house of David, 
reigned, was wonderfully preserved from destruction 
- during this period, when they often seemed to be upon the 
brink of ruin, and just ready to be swallowed up. So it 
was in Rehoboam’s time, when Shishak king of Egypt 
came against Judah with a vast foree. Of this we read in 
~ the beginning of the 12th chapter of 2 Chronicles. So it 
was again in Abijah’s time, when Jeroboam set the battle 
in array against him with eight hundred thousand chosen 
men; a mighty army! 2 Chron. xiii. 3. Then God 
wrought deliverance to Judah, out of regard to the cove- 
nant of grace established with David, as is evident by 
ver. 4 and 5. and the victory they obtained was because 
the Lord was on their side, as you may see, ver. 12. So 
it was again in Asa’s time, when Zerah the Ethiopian 
came against him with a larger army of a thousand thou- 
sand and three hundred chariots, 2 Chron. xiv. 9. On this 
occasion Asa cried to the Lord, and trusted in him, being 
sensible that it was nothing with him to help those that 
had no power: (ver. 11.) “ And Asa cried unto the Lord 
his God, and said, Lord, it is nothing with thee to help, 
whether with many, or with those that have no power.” 
And accordingly God gave them a glorious victory over 
this mighty host. i, ; 

So again it was in Jehoshaphat’s time, when the children 
of Moab, and the children of Ammon, and the inhabitants 
of mount Seir, combined together against Judah with a 
mighty army, a force vastly superior to any that Jehosha- 
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phat could raise; and Jehoshaphat and his people were 
greatly afraid: yet they set themselves to seek God on 
this occasion, and trusted in him; and God told them by 
one of his prophets, that they need not fear them, nor 
should they have any occasion to fight in this battle, they 
should only stand still and see the salvation of the Lord. 
And according to his direction, they only stood still, and 
sang praises to God ; and God made their enemies do the 
work themselves, by killing one another; and the 
children of Judah had nothing to do, but to gather the 
spoil, which was more than they could carry away. (2 
Chron. xx.) 

So it was again in Ahaz’s time, when Rezin the king of 
Syria, and Pekah the son of Remaliah, the king of Israel, 
conspired against Judah, and seemed to be sure of their 
purpose; of which we have spoken already. So it was 
again in Hezekiah’s time, when Sennacherib, that great 
king of Assyria, and head of the greatest monarchy then 
in the world, came up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, after he had conquered most of the neighbouring 
countries. He sent Rabshakeh, the captain of his host, 
against Jerusalem, who ina very proud and scornful manner 
insulted Hezekiah and his people, as being sure of victory ; 
and the people were trembling for fear, like lambs before 
a lion. Then God sent Isaiah the prophet to comfort 
them, and assure them that their enemies should not pre- 


| vail; asa token of which he gave them this sign, viz. that 


the earth, for two years successively, should bring forth 


| food of itself, from the roots of the old stalks, without 


their ploughing or sowing; and then the third year they 
should sow and reap, and plant vineyards, a eat the 
fruit of them, and live on the fruits of their labour, as they 
were wont to do before. (See 2 Kings xix. 29.) This is 
mentioned as a type of what is promised in ver. 30, 31. 
“ And the remnant that is escaped of the house of Judah, 
shall yet again take root downward, and bear fruit upward. 
For out of Jerusalem shall go forth a remnant, and they 
that escape, out of mount Zion: the zeal of the Lord of 
hosts shall do this.” The corn springing again after it had 
been cut off with the sickle, and bringing forth another 
crop from the roots, represents the church reviving again, 
and flourishing, like a plant after it had seemingly been 
cut down past recovery. When the enemies of the church 
have done their utmost, and seem to have gained their 
oint ; when they have overthrown the church, so that its 
heute is scarcely visible, but is like a living root nid under 
ground; there is in it a secret life that will cause it to 
flourish again, and to take root downward, and bear fruit 
upward. This was now fulfilled. The king of Assyria 
had already carried captive the ten tribes; and Senna- 
cherib had also taken all the fenced cities of Judah, and 
ranged the country round about, and Jerusalem only re- 
mained: and Rabshakeh had in his own imagination 
already swallowed that up, as he had also in the fearful 
apprehensions of the Jews themselves. But God wrought 
a wonderful deliverance; he sent an angel, that in one 
night smote a hundred fourscore and five thousand in the 
enemy’s camp. ; ; 
XTXesin tee reign of Uzziah, and the following reigns, 
God was pleased to raise up a set of eminent prophets, 
who should commit their prophecies to writing, and leave 
them for the use of his church in all ages. We before 
observed, how that God began a constant succession of 
prophets in Israel in Samuel's time, and many of these 
prophets wrote by divine inspiration, and so added to the 
canon of Scripture. But none of them are supposed to 
have written books of prophecies till now. Several of them 
wrote histories of the wonderful dispensations of God to- 
wards his church. This we have observed already of 
Samuel, who is supposed to have written Judges and Ruth, 
and part of the first of Samuel, if not the book of Joshua. 
And Nathan and Gad seem to have written the rest of the 
two books of Samuel: and Nathan, with Ahijah and 
Iddo, wrote the history of Solomon, which is probably 
that which we have in the first book of Kings. The 
history of Israel seems to have been further carried on by 
Tddo and Shemaiah: 2 Chron. xii. 15. “ Now the acts of 
Rehoboam, first and last, are they not written in the book 
of Shemaiah the prophet, and Iddo the seer, concerning 
genealogies ?” And after that the history seems to have 
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been further carried on by the prophet Jehu, the son of 
Hanani: 2 Chron. xx. 34. “ Now the rest of the acts of 
Jehoshaphat, first and last, behold they are written in the 
book of Jehu son of Hanani, who is mentioned in the 
book of the kings of Israel.” 1 Kings xvi. 1, 7. And 
then it was further continued by the prophet Tsaiah 12 
Chron. xxvi. 22. “ Now the rest of the acts of Uzziah, 
first and last, did Isaiah the peoples the son of Amos 
write.” He probably did it as well in the second book of 
Kings, as in the book of his prophecy. And the history 
was carried on and finished by other prophets after him. 

Thus the prophets, even from Samuel's time, had been 
adding to the canon of Scripture by their historical writ- 
ings. But now, in the days of Uzziah, did God first raise 
up a set of great prophets, not only to write histories, but 
to write books of their prophecies. The first of these is 
thought to be Hosea the son of Beeri, and therefore 
his prophecy, or the word of the Lord by him, is called the 
beginning of the word of the Lord ; Hos. i. 2. “ The be- 
ginning of the word of the Lord by Hosea ;” that is, the 
beginning, or the first part, of the written word of that 
kind, viz. that which is written in books of prophecy. He 
prophesied in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and He- 
zekiah, kings of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam, the 
son of Joash, king of Israel. There were many other 
witnesses for God raised up about the same time to com- 
mit their prophecies to writing, Isaiah, Amos, Jonah, 
Micah, Nahum, and probably some others : and so from 
that time forward God seemed to continue a succession of 
writing prophets. . ; 

This was a great dispensation of Providence, and a great 
advance made in the affair of redemption, which will ap- 
pear, if we consider, that the main business of the pro- 
phets was to point out Christ and his redemption. They 
were all forerunners of the great prophet. The main end 
why the spirit of prophecy was given them was, that they 
might give testimony to Jesus Christ, the great Redeemer, 
who was to come. Therefore, the testimony of Jesus, and 
the spirit of prophecy, are spoken of as the same thing ; 
Rev. xix. 10. “And I fell at his feet to worship him: 
and he said unto me, See thou do it not: I am thy fellow- 
servant, and of thy brethren that have the testimony of 
Jesus: worship God: for the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy.” And therefore we find, that the great 
and main thing that the most of the prophets in their 
written prophecies insist upon, is Christ and his redemp- 
tion, and the glorious times of the gospel. And though 
many other things were spoken of in their prophecies, yet 
they seem to be only as introductory to their prophecy of 
these great things. Whatever they predict, here their pro- 
phecies commonly terminate. 

These prophets, inspired by the Spirit of Christ, wrote 
chiefly to prepare the way for his coming, and to exhibit 
the glory that should follow. And in what an exalted 
strain do they all speak of those things! Many other 
things they speak of in men’s usual language. But when 
they enter upon this subject, what a joyful heavenly 
sublimity is there in their language! Some of them are 
very particular and full in their predictions of these things, 
and above all the prophet Isaiah, who is therefore de- 
servedly called the evangelical prophet. He seems to 
teach the glorious doctrines of the gospel almost as plainly 
as the apostles did. The apostle Paul therefore takes no- 
tice, that the prophet Esaias is very bold, Rom. x. 20. 2. e. 
according to the meaning of the word in the New Testa- 
ment, is very plain, he speaks out very plainly and fully ; 
so being very bold is used 2 Cor. iil. 12. we use greut 
boldness of speech, or boldness, as in the margin. 

How plainly and fully does the prophet Isaiah describe 
the manner and circumstances, the nature and end, of the 
sufferings and sacrifice of Christ, in the 53d chapter of 
his prophecy! There is scarce a chapter in the New Tes- 
tament itself which is more full upon it. And how much, 
and in what a glorious strain, does the same prophet 
speak, from time to time, of the glorious benefits of Christ, 
the unspeakable blessings which shall redound to his 
church through his redemption! Jesus Christ, of whom 
this prophet spoke so much, once appeared to him in the 
form of the human nature, the nature he should after- 
wards take upon him. We have an account of it in the 
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6th chapter of his prophecy at the beginning: “I saw 
also hoon ‘liane throne, high and lifted up, and 
his train filled the temple,” &c. This was Christ, as we 
are expressly told in the New Testament. (See John xii. 
39—41.) ; 
Sel if we consider the abundant prophecies of this and 
the other prophets, what a great increase is there of gospel 
light ! How plentiful are the revelations and prophecies of 
Christ, compared with what they were in the first period 
of the Old Testament, from Adam to Noah; or to what 
they were in the second, from Noah to Abraham ; or to 
what they were before Moses, or in the time of Moses, 
Joshua, and the Judges! This dispensation was also a 
glorious advance of the work of redemption by the great 
additions that were made to the canon of scripture. Great 
part of the Old Testament was written now from the days 
of Uzziah to the captivity into Babylon. And how excellent 
are those portions of it! What a precious treasure have 
those prophets committed to the church of God, tending 
greatly to confirm the gospel of Christ 1 and which has 
peen of great comfort and benefit to God’s church in all 
ages since, and doubtless will be to the end of the world. 


PARTS VE 


FROM THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY TO THE COMING OF 
CHRIST. 


I come now to the (ast subordinate period of the Old 
Testament, viz. that which begins with the Babylonish 
captivity, and extends to the coming of Christ, being near 
six hundred years; and shall endeavour to show how the 
work of redemption was carried on through this period.— 
But before I enter upon particulars, | would observe three 
things wherein this period is distinguished from the pre- 
ceding ones. 

1. Though we have no account of a great part of this 
period in the scripture history, yet the events of it are more 
the subject of scripture prophecy, than any of the preced- 
ing periods. There are two ways wherein the Scriptures 
give account of the events by which the work of redemp- 
tion is carried on; one is by history, and another is by 
prophecy; and in one or the other of these ways we have 
in the Scriptures an account how the work of redemption 
is carried on from the beginning to the end. Although 
the Scriptures do not contain a proper /istory of the whole, 
yet the whole chain of great events, by which this affair 
hath been carried on from the commencement to the finish- 
ing of it, is found either in history or prophecy. And it 
is to be observed, that where the Scripture is wanting in 
one of these ways, it is made up in the other. Where scrip- 
ture history fails, there prophecy takes place; so that the 
account is still carried on, and the chain is not broken, till 
we come to the very last link of it in the consummation 
of all things. 

And accordingly it is observable of this space of time, 
that though it is so much less the subject of scripture his- 
tory, than most of the preceding periods, (there being 
above four hundred years of which the Scriptures give us 
no history,) yet its events are more the subject of pro- 
phecy, than those of all the preceding periods put together. 
Most of those remarkable prophecies of the book of Daniel, 
and most of those in ink Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, against 
Babylon, Tyrus, Egypt, and many other nations, were ful- 
filled in this period. 

Hence the reason why the Scriptures give us no history 
of so great a part of this time, is not because the events 
were not so important, or less worthy of notice, than those 
of the foregoing periods ; for they were great and remark- 
able. But there are several reasons which may be given 
for it. One is, that it was the will of God that the spirit 
of prophecy should cease in this period, (for reasons that 
may be given hereafter,) so that there were no prophets to 
write the history of these times; and therefore God de- 
signing this, took care that the great events of this period 
should not be without mention in his word. It is observ- 
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able, that the writing prophets in Israel, were raised up 
at the latter end of the foregoing period, and at the be- 
ginning of this ; for the time was now approaching, when, 
the spirit of prophecy having ceased, there was to be no 
inspired history, and therefore no other scripture account 
but what was given in prophecy. 

_Another reason may be, for the suspension of inspired 
history, that God in his providence took care, that there 
should be authentic and full accounts of the events of this 
period preserved in profane history. It is very worthy of 
notice, that with respect to the events of the five preceding 
subordinate periods, of which the Scriptures give the his- 
tory, profane history gives us no account, or at least of 
but very few of them. There are many fabulous and un- 
certain accounts of things that happened before ; but the 
commencement of authentic profane history is judged to 
be but about a hundred years before Nebuchadnezzar’s 
time. The learned Greeks and Romans used to call the 
ages before that the fubulous age; but the times after that 
they called the historical age. And from about that time 
to the coming of Christ, we have undoubted accounts in 
profane history of the principal events; accounts that 
wonderfully agree with the many prophecies that relate to 
those times. 

Thus the great God, who disposes all things, took care 
to give an historical account of things from the beginning 
of the world, through all those former ages concerning 
which profane history is silent; and ceased not till he 
came to those ages in which profane history related things 
with some certainty. And concerning those times he 
gives us abundant account in prophecy, that by comparing 
profane history with those prophecies, we might see the 
agreement. 

2. This last period of the Old Testament seems to have 
been remarkably distinguished from all others by great re- 
volutions among the nations of the earth, to make way for 
the kingdom of Christ. The time now drawing nigh 
wherein Christ, the great King and Saviour of the world, 
was to come, great and mighty were the changes that were 
brought to pass in order to it. The way had been prepar- 
ing for the coming of Christ from the fall of man, through 
all the foregoing periods ; but now, the time drawing nigh, 
things began to ripen apace for his coming; and therefore 
Divine Providence now wrought wonderfully. The great- 
est revolutions that any history has recorded, since the flood, 
fell out in this period. Almost all the nations far and 
near, within the knowledge of the Jews, were overturned 
again and again. All lands were in their turn subdued, 
captivated, and as it were emptied, and tumed upside 
down, and that most of them repeatedly, in this period ; 
agreeable to that prophecy, Isa. xxiv. 1. “ Behold, the Lord 
maketh the earth empty ; he maketh it waste, and turneth 
it upside down, and scattereth abroad the inhabitants 
thereof.” J 4 

This began with God’s visible church, in their captivity 
by the king of Babylon. And then the cup from them 
went round to all other nations, agreeable to what God re- 
vealed to the prophet Jeremiah, xxv. 15—27. Here special 
respect seems to be had to the great revolutions in the times 
of the Babylonish empire. . But after that there were three 
general overturnings before Christ came, in the succession 
of the three great monarchies of the world, after the Baby- 
lonish empire. The king of Babylon is represented in 
Scripture as overturning the world : but after that, the 
Babylonish empire was overthrown by Cyrus, who found- 
ed the Persian empire in the room of it; which was of 
much greater extent than the Babylonish empire in its 
greatest glory. Thus the world was overturned the second 
time. And then, the Persian empire was overthrown by 
Alexander, and the Grecian set_up, which was still of 
much greater extent than the Persian. And thus there 
was a general overturning of the world a third time. 
After that, the Grecian empire was overthrown by the Ro- 
mans, and the Roman empire was established ; which 
vastly exceeded all the foregoing empires in power and ex- 
tent of dominion. And so the world was overturned the 
fourth time. ; ; 

These several monarchies, and the great revolutions of 
the world under them, are abundantly spoken of in the 
prophecies of Daniel. They are represented in Nebu- 
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chadnezzar’s image of gold, silver, brass, and iron, and 
Daniel’s interpretation of it, (Dan. ii.) in the vision of the 
four beasts, and the angel’s interpretation of it, (Dan. vii.) 
And the succession of the Persian and Grecian monarchies 
is more particularly represented in the 8th chapter, in 
Daniel’s vision of the ram and the he-goat, and again in 
the 11th chapter. 

Beside these four general overturnings, the world was 
kept in a constant tumult between whiles ; and indeed in 
a continual convulsion through this whole period. Be- 
fore, the face of the earth was comparatively in quietness ; 
though there were many great wars among the nations, yet 
we read of no such mighty and universal convulsions and 
overturnings as there were in this period. The nations of 
the world, most of them, had long remained on their lees, 
without being emptied from vessel to vessel, as is said of 
Moab, Jer. xlviii. 11. Now these great overturnings were 
because the time of the great Messiah drew nigh. That 
they were to prepare the way for Christ's coming, is evi- 
dent by Scripture, particularly by Ezek. xxi. 27. “ I will 
overturn, overturn, overturn it, and it shall be no more, 
until he come whose right it is, and I will give it him.” 
The prophet, by repeating the word overturn three times, 
has respect to three overturnings, as in the Revelation, viii. 
13. The repetition of the word woe three times, signifies 
three distinct woes; as appears by what follows, ix. 12. 
* One woe is past ;” and x1. 14. “The second woe is past, 
and behold the third woe cometh quickly.” 

It must be noted, that the prophet Ezekiel prophesied in 
the time of the Babylonish captivity ; and therefore there 
were three great and general overturnings to come after this 
prophecy, before Christ came ; the first by the Persians, the 
second by the Grecians, the third by the Romans; and 
then Christ, whose right it was to take the diadem, and 
reign, should come. Here these great overturnings are 
evidently spoken of as preparatory to the coming and 
kingdom of Christ. But to understand the words aright, 
we must note the particular expression, “ I will overturn, 
overturn, overturn 2¢,” 2.e. the diadem and crown of Israel, 
or the supreme temporal dominion over God’s visible 
people. This God said should be no more, 7 e. the crown 
should be taken off, and the diadem removed, as it is said 
in the foregoing verse. The supreme power over Israel 
should be no more in the royal line of David, to which it 
properly belonged, but should be removed away, and given 
to others, and overturned from one to another: first the 
supreme power over Israel should be in the hands of the 
Persians ; then it should be overturned, and be in the 
hands of the Grecians; and then it should be overturned 
again, and come into the hands of the Romans, and be no 
more in the line of David, till that very person should 
come, who was the Son of David, whose proper right it 
was, and then God would give it to him. 

That those great shakings and revolutions of the nations 
of the world, were all to prepare the way for Christ’s com- 
ing, and setting up his kingdom in the world, is further 
manifest by Haggai ii. 6, 7. “ For thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, Yet once, it is a little while, and I will shake the 
heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land: and 
I will shake all nations, and the desire of all nations shall 
come, and I will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord 
of hosts.”” And again, ver. 21—23. It is evident by this, 
that these great revolutions and shakings of the nations, 
whereby the thrones of kingdoms and their armies were 
overthrown, and every one came down by the sword of his 
brother, were to prepare the way for the coming of him 
who is the desire of all nations. 

The great changes and troubles that have sometimes been 
in the visible church of Christ, (Rev. xi. 2.) are compared 
to the church’s being in travail to bring forth Christ: so 
these great troubles and mighty revolutions, were, as it 
were, the world’s being in travail to bring forth the Son of 
God. The apostle, in the 8th of Romans, represents the 
whole creation as groaning and travailing in pain together 
until now, to bring forth the liberty and manifestation of 
the children of God.—So the world as it were travailed in 
pain, and was in continual convulsions, for several hun- 
dred years together, to bring forth the first-born child, and 
the only-begotten Son of God. And those mighty revolu- 
tions were as so many pangs and throes in order to it. The 
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world being so long a time kept in a state of war and 
bloodshed, prepared the way for the coming of the Prince 
of peace, as it showed the great need the world stood in of 
such a prince, to deliver the world from its miseries. 

It pleased God to order it in his providence, that 
earthly power and dominion should be raised to its greatest 
height, and appear in its utmost glory, in those four great 
monarchies that succeeded one another, and that every one 
should be greater and more glorious than the preceding, 
before he set up the kingdom of his Son. By this it ap- 
peared how much more glorious his spiritual kingdom was 
than the most glorious temporal kingdom. The strength 
and glory of Satan’s kingdom in these four mighty mo- 
narchies, appeared in its greatest height: for, being the 
monarchies of the heathen world, the strength of them was 
the strength of Satan’s kingdom. God suffered Satan’s 
kingdom to rise to so great a height of power and magni- 
ficence before his Son came to overthrow it, in order to 
prepare the way for the more glorious triumph of his Son. 
Goliath must have on all his splendid armour when the 
stripling David comes against him with a sling and a 
stone, for the greater glory of David’s victory. God suf- 
fered one of those great monarchies to subdue another, 
and erect itself on the other’s ruins, appearing still in 
greater strength, and the last to be strongest and mightiest 
of all; that so Christ, in overthrowing that, might as it 
were overthrow them all at once. ‘The stone cut out of the 
mountain without hands, is represented as destroying the 
whole image, the gold, the silver, the brass, the iron, and 
the clay ; so that all became as the chaff of the summer 
threshing-floor. 

These mighty empires were suffered thus to overthrow 
the world, and destroy one another. And though their 

ower was So great, yet they could not uphold themselves, 
ee fell one after another, and came to nothing; even the 
last of them, which was the strongest, and had swallowed 
up the earth. It pleased God thus to show in them the 
instability and vanity of all earthly tke and greatness ; 
which served as a foil to set forth the glory of the king- 
dom of his Son, which never shall be destroyed, Dan. 11. 
44. “In the days of these kings shall the God of heaven 
set up a kingdom, which shall never be destroyed; and 
the kingdom shall not be left to other people, but it shall 
break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it 
shall stand for ever.” So greatly does this kingdom differ 
from all those kingdoms: they vanish away, and are left 
to other people; but this shall not be so left, but shall 
stand for ever. God suffered the devil to do his utmost, 
and to establish his interest, by setting up the greatest, 
strongest, and most glorious kingdoms in the world, before 
the despised Jesus overthrew him and his empire. Christ 
came into the world to bring down the high things of 
Satan’s kingdom, that the hand of the Lord might be on 
every one that is proud and lofty, and every high tower, and 
every lofty mountain; as the prophet Isaiah says, chap. 
ii. 12, &c. And therefore these things were suffered to 
rise very high, that Christ might appear so much the more 
glorious in being above them. Thus wonderfully did the 
great and wise Governor of the world prepare the way for 
a erecting of the glorious kingdom of his beloved Son 

esus. 

3. Another thing for which this last space of time before 
Christ was particularly remarkable, was the wonderful 
angola of the church through all those overturnings. 

"he preservation of the church was on some accounts 
more remarkable through this period, than through any of 
the foregoing. It was very wonderful that the church, 
which now was so weak, and in so low a state, and mostly 
subject to the dominion of heathen monarchies, should be 
preserved for five or six hundred years together, while the 
world was so often overturned, and the earth was rent in 

ieces, and made so often empty and waste, and the in- 
habitants of it came down so often every one by the sword 
of his brother. I say, it was wonderful that the church 
in its weak and low state, being but a little handful of 
men, should be preserved in all these great convulsions ; 
especially considering that the land of Judea, the chief 
place of the church’s residence, lay in the midst of the 
contending parties, was very much the seat of war amongst 
them, and was often overrun and subdued. It was some- 
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times in the hands of one people, and sometimes another, 
and very much the object of the envy and hatred of all 
heathen nations. It was often almost ruined by them, 
often great multitudes of its inhabitants being slain, and 
the land in a great measure depopulated ; and those who 
had them in their power, often intended the utter destruc- 
tion of the whole nation. Yet they were upheld; they 
were preserved in their captivity in Babylon, in all the 
dangers they passed throug under the kings of Persia, in 
the much greater dangers under the empire of the Greeks, 
and afterwards when the world was trodden down by the 
Romans. . 

Their preservation through this period was also pecu- 
liarly remarkable, in that we never read of the church 
suffering persecution in any former ones in any measure 
to such a degree as they did in this, under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, of which more afterwards. This wonderful 
preservation of the church through all these overturnings 
of the world, gives light and confirmation to what we read 
in the beginning of the 46th psalm: “ God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble.—Therefore 
will not we fear, though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea; though 
the waters thereof roar, and be troubled; though the 
mountains shake with the swelling thereof.” Thus I have 
taken notice of some general things wherein this last 
period of the Old-Testament times was distinguished. I 
come now to consider how the work of redemption was 
carried on in particulars. 


I. The first. thing that here offers, is the captivity of the 
Jews iato Babylon. This was a great dispensation of 
Providence, and such as never was before. The children 
of Israel in the time of the judges, had often been brought 
under their enemies; and many particular persons were 
carried captive at other times. But never had there been 
any such thing as destroying the whole land, the sanctuary, 
and the city of Jerusalem, and all the cities and villages 
of the land, and carrying the whole body of the people out 
of their own land into a country many hundred miles 
distant, and leaving the land of Canaan empty of God’s 
visible people. The ark had once forsaken the tabernacle 
of Shiloh, and was carried captive into the land of the 
Philistines: but never had there been any such thing as 
burning the sanctuary, utterly destroying the ark, carrying 
away all the sacred vessels and utensils, breaking up all 
their stated worship in the land, and the land lying waste 
and empty for so many years together.. How lively are 
those things set forth in the Lamentations of Jeremiah ! 
The work of redemption was promoted by this remarkable 
dispensation in these following ways. 

1. It finally cured that nation of their idolatry. The 
prophet Isaiah, speaking of the setting up of the kingdom 
of Christ, chap. il. 18. speaks of the abolishing of idolatry 
as one thing that should be done to this end: “and the 
idols he shall utterly abolish.” When the time was 
drawing near, that God would abolish heathen idelatry, 
through the greater part of the known world, as he did by 
the ee of the gospel, it pleased him first to abolish 
heathenism among his own people; which he did by 
their captivity into Babylon. This was a presage of that 
abolition of idols, which God was about to bring to pass 
by Christ through so great a part of the heathen world. 

This nation, that was addicted to idolatry for so many 
ages, notwithstanding all reproofs, warnings, corrections, 
and all the judgmeuts God inflicted on them for it; were 
now finally cured. So that however some might fall into 
this sin afterwards, as they did about the time of An- 
tiochus’s persecution, yet the nation, as a nation, never 
showed any propensity to this sin any more. This was a 
remarkable and wonderful change in that people, and 
what directly promoted the work of redemption, as it was 
a great advancement of the interest of religion. 

2. One thing that prepared the way for Christ’s coming, 
and for setting up the glorious dispensation of the gospel, 
was the taking away many of those things wherein con- 
sisted the glory of the Jewish dispensation. In order to 
introduce the glorious dispensation of the gospel, the ex- 
ternal glory of the Jewish church must be diminished. 
This the Babylonish captivity did many ways. 
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First, it removed the temporal dominion of the house of 
David, i. e. the supreme and independent government of 
themselves. It took away the crown and diadem from 
the nation. The time now a roaching when Christ, the 
great and everlasting King of iis church, was to reign, it 
was time for the typical kings to withdraw. As God said 
by Ezekiel, chap. xxi. 26. He removed the crown and 
diadem, that it might be no more, till he should come 
whose right it was.” The Jews henceforward were always 
dependent on the governing power of other nations, until 
Christ came, for near six hundred years ; except about 
ninety years, during which space they maintained a sort of 
independence by continual wars under the dominion of 
the Maccabees and their posterity. 

Again, by the captivity, the glory and magnificence of 
the temple were taken away, and the temple that was built 
afterwards was nothing in comparison with it. Thus it 
was meet, that when the time drew nigh that the glorious 
antetype of the temple should appear, that the typical 
temple should have its glory withdrawn. 

Moreover, they lost by the captivity the two tables of 
the testimony delivered to Moses, on which God with his 
own finger wrote the ten commandments on mount Sinai. 
These seem to have been preserved in the ark till the cap- 
tivity.—These were in the ark when Solomon placed the 
ark in the temple, 1 Kings viii. 9. “ There was nothing in 
the ark, save the two tables of stone, which Moses put 
there at Horeb.” We have no reason to suppose any 
other, but that they remained there as long as that temple 
stood. But the Jews speak of these as finally lost at that 
time; though the same commandments were preserved in 
the book of the law. These tables also were withdrawn 
on the approach of their antetype. 

Another thing that was lost was the Urim and Thum- 
mim. This is evident by Ezra ii. 63. “ And the Tirsha- 
tha said unto them, that they should not eat of the most 
holy things, till there should stand up a priest with Urim 
and Thummim.” We have no account that this was ever 
restored ; though the ancient writings of the Jews say the 
contrary. What this Urim and Thummim was, I shall 
not now inquire; but only observe, that it was something 
by which the high priest inquired of God, and received 
immediate answers bea him, or by which God gave forth 
immediate oracles on particular occasions. This was now 
withdrawn, the time approaching when Christ, the ante- 
type of the Urim and th amraien the great word and ora- 
cle of God, was to come. 

Another thing that the ancient Jews say was wanting in 
the second temple, was the Shechinah, or cloud of glory 
over the mercy-seat. This was promised to be in the 
tabernacle: Lev. xvi. 2. “ For I will appear in the cloud 
upon the mercy-seat.” And we read elsewhere of the 
cloud of glory descending into the tabernacle, Exod. xl. 
35. and so we do likewise with respect to Solomon’s tem- 
ple. But we have no account that this cloud of glory 
was in the second temple. And the ancient accounts 
of the Jews say, that there was no such thing in the 
second temple. This was needless in the second temple, 
considering that God had promised that he would fill this 
temple with glory another way, viz. by Christ’s coming 
into it; which was afterwards fulfilled. See Haggai u. 
7. “ T will shake all nations, and the desire of all nations 
shall come, and [ will fill this house with glory, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” 

When Moses built the tabernacle and altar in the wil- 
derness, and the first sacrifices were offered on it, fire came 
down from heaven, and consumed the burnt-offering, as in 
Lev. ix. 24. also when Solomon built the temple, and 
offered the first sacrifices, 2 Chron. vii.1. And this fire 
was never to go out, but to be kept alive with the greatest 
care, as God commanded, Ley. vi. 13. “ The fire shall 
ever be burning upon the altar; it shall never go out.” 
And there is no reason to suppose the fire kindled in 
Solomon’s time ever went out till the temple was destroy- 
ed by the Babylonians. But then it was extinguished, 
and never was restored. We have no account of its being 

iven on building the second temple, as we have at the 

ftiding of the tabernacle and first temple. But the Jews, 

after their return, were forced to make use of their com- 

mon fire instead of it, according to the ancient tradition of 
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the Jews. Thus the lights of the Old Testament go out 
on the approach of the glorious Sun of righteousness. 

3. The captivity into Babylon occasioned the dispersion 
of the Jews through the greater part of the known world, 
before the coming of Christ. For the whole nation being 
carried away far out of their own land, and continuing in 
a state of captivity for so long a time, they got possessions, 
built houses, and settled themselves in the land of their 
captivity, agreeable to the direction that Jeremiah gave 
them, (Jer. xxix.) And therefore, when Cyrus gave them 
liberty to return to the land where they had formerly 
dwelt, many of them never returned ; they were not will- 
ing to leave their settlements and possessions there, to go 
into a desolate country, many hundred miles distant, 
which none but the old men among them had ever seen; 
and therefore they were but a small number that returned, 
as we see in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Great 
numbers tarried behind, though they still retained the 
same religion with those that returned, so far as it could 
be practised in a foreign land. Those messengers that we 
read of in the 7th chapter of Zechariah, that came to in- 
quire of the priests and prophets in Jerusalem, Sherezer 
and Regem-melech, are supposed to be messengers sent 
from the Jews that remained still in Babylon. 

Those Jews who remained in that country were soon, 
by the great changes that happened in the world, dispersed 
thence into all the adjacent countries. Hence we find, 
that in Esther’s time, which was after the return from the 
captivity, the Jews were dispersed throughout all parts of 
the vast Persian empire, which extended from India to 
Ethiopia; Esth. ii. 8. “ And Haman said unto kin 
Ahasuerus, There is a certain people scattered abroad, and 
dispersed among the people in all the provinces of th 
kingdom,” &c. And so they continued dispersed till 
Christ came, and till the apostles went forth to preach the 
gospel. But yet these dispersed Jews retained their reli- 
gion. Their captivity, as before observed, thoroughly 
cured them of their idolatry ; and it was their manner, as 
many of them as could, to go up to Jerusalem at their 
great feasts. Hence we read in the 2nd chapter of Acts, 
that at the great feast of Pentecost, there were Jews abid- 
ing at Jerusalem out of every nation under heaven. These 
had come up from all countries where they were dispersed, 
to worship at that feast. And hence we find, in their 
history, that wherever the apostles went preaching through 
the world, they found Jews. They came to one city, 
and to another city, and went into the synagogue of the 
Jews. 

Antiochus the Great, about two hundred years before 
Christ, on a certain occasion, transplanted two thousand 
families of Jews from the country about Babylon into 
Asia the Less; and so they and their posterity, many of 
them, settled in Pontus, Galatia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, and 
in Ephesus; and from thence settled in Athens, and 
Corinth, and Rome. Whence came the synagogues in 
those places in which the apostle Paul preached.—Now, 
this dispersion of the Jews through the world before 
Christ came, did many ways prepare the way for his 
coming, and setting up his kingdom in the world. 

This was a means of raising a general expectation of the 
Messiah through the world, about the time that he actually 
came. For the Jews, wherever they were dispersed, car- 
ried the Holy Scriptures with them, and so the prophecies 
of the Messiah ; and being conversant with the nations 
among whom they lived, they, by that means, became ac- 
quainted with these prophecies, and with the expectations 
of the Jews concerning their glorious Messiah. Hence, 
the birth of such a glorious pee in Judea, about that 
time, began to be the general expectation of all nations, 
as appears by the writings of learned heathens, which are 
still extant; particularly the famous poet Virgil, who 
lived in Italy a little before Christ, has a poem about the 
expectation of a great prince that was to be born, and the 
happy times of righteousness and peace he was to intro- 
duce; some of it very much in the language of the pro- 
phet Isaiah. ‘ Ree 

Another way by which this dispersed state of the Jews 
prepared the way for Christ was, that it showed the neces- 
sity of abolishing the Jewish dispensation, and introducing 
a new dispensation of the covenant of grace. It showed 
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the necessity of abolishing the ceremonial law, and the 
old Jewish worship : for, by this means, the observance of 
that ceremonial law became impracticable even by the 
Jews themselves. The ceremonial law was adapted to the 
state of a people dwelling together in the same land, 
where was the city which God had chosen; where was 
the temple, the only place where they might offer sacri- 
fices ; and where alone it was lawful for their priests and 
Levites to officiate, where they were to bring their first- 
fruits, where were their cities of refuge, and the like. 
But by this dispersion, many of the Jews lived more than 
a thousand miles distant, when Christ came ; which made 
the observance of their laws of sacrifices, and the like, im- 
practicable. And though their forefathers might be to 

lame in not going up to the land of Judea when they 
were permitted by Cyrus, yet the case was now, as to 
many of them at least, become impracticable ; which 
showed the necessity of introducing a new dispensation, 
that should be fitted, not only to one particular land, but 
to the general circumstances and use of all nations of the 
world. 

Again, this universal dispersion of the Jews contributed 
to make the facts concerning Jesus Christ publicly known 
through the world. For, as observed before, the Jews who 
lived in other countries, used frequently to go up to Jeru- 
salem at their three great feasts, from year to year; by 
which means, they could not but become acquainted wit 
the wonderful things that Christ did in that land. We 
find that the great miracle of raising Lazarus excited the 
curiosity of those foreign Jews who came up at the feast 
of the passover to see Jesus; John xii. 19—21. These 
Greeks were foreign Jews and proselytes, as is evident by 
their coming to worship at the feast of the passover. The 
Jews who lived abroad among the Greeks, and spoke their 
language, were called Greeks, Hellenists, and Grecians, 
Acts vi. 1. These were not Gentile Christians; for this 
occurred before the calling of the Gentiles. 

By the same means the Jews who went up from other 
countries became acquainted with Christ’s crucifixion. 
Thus the disciples going to Emmaus say to Christ, whom 
they did not know, Luke xxiv. 18. “Art thou only a 
stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things 
which have come to pass there in these days;” plainly 
intimating, that the things concerning Jesus were so pub- 
licly known to all men, that it was wonderful to find any 
man unacquainted with them. And so afterwards they 
became acquainted with the news of his resurrection ; and 
when they returned into their own countries, they carried 
the news with them, and made these facts public through 
the world, as before they had made the prophecies of them. 

After this, those foreign Jews who came to Jerusalem, 
took great notice of the pouring out of the Spirit at Pente- 
cost, and the wonderful effects of it; and many of them 
were converted by it. There were Parthians, Medes, 
Flamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Egypt, 
and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and the strangers of 
Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians. And 
so they not only carried back the news of these facts, but 
Christianity itself, into their own countries with them ; 
which contributed much to the spreading of it through 
the world. 

Again, the dispersion of the Jews opened a door for the 
introduction of the apostles in all places where they came 
to preach the gospel. For almost in all places where they 
came to preach the gospel, they found synagogues of the 
Jews, where the Holy Scriptures were wont to be read, and 
the true God worshipped ; which was a great advantage to 
the apostles in spreading the gospel through the world. 
For their way was, into whatever city they came, first to 
go into the synagogue of the Jews, (they being of the 
same nation,) and there to preach the gospel unto them. 
And hereby their new doctrine was taken notice of by 
their Gentile neighbours, whose curiosity excited them to 
hear what they had to say; which became a fair occasion 
to the apostles to preach the gospel to them. This is the 
account we have in the Acts of the Apostles. And these 
Gentiles had been before, many of them, prepared in 
some measure, by the knowledge they had of the Jewish 
religion, of their worship of one God, their prophecies, 
and expectation of a Messiah. This knowledge they de- 
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rived from the Jews, who had long been their neighbours ; 
which opened the door for the gospel to have access to 
them. And the work of the apostles with them was 
doubtless much easier, than if they never had heard any 
thing before of such a person as the apostles preached, or 
any thing about the worship of one only true God. So 
many ways did the Babylonish captivity greatly prepare 
the way for Christ’s coming. ‘wa 

II. The next particular that I would notice is, the ad- 
dition made to the canon of robe poe in the time of the 
captivity, in those two remarkable portions of Scripture, 
the prophecies of Ezekiel and Daniel. Christ appeared 
to each of these prophets in the form of that nature which 
he was afterwards to takeuponhim. The prophet Ezekiel 
gives an account of his thus appearing to him repeatedly, 
as Ezek. i. 26. “And above the firmament that was over 
their heads, was the likeness of a throne, as the appearance 
of a sapphire-stone, and upon the likeness of the throne ~ 
was the likeness as the appearance of a man above upon 
it;”’ and so chap. vili. 1,2. So Christ appeared to the 
prophet Daniel: Dan. viii. 15, 16. “There stood before 
me as the appearance of aman. And I heard a man’s 
voice between the banks of Ulai, which called, and said, 
Gabriel, make this man to understand the vision.” There 
are several things which make it evident, that this was 
Christ ; but I cannot now stand to mention particulars. 
Christ appeared again as a man to this prophet, Dan. x. 
5, 6. “Then I lift up mine eyes and looked, and behold, 
a certain man clothed in linen, whose loins were girded 
with fine gold of Uphaz: his body also was like the beryl, 
and his face as the appearance of lightning, and his eyes 
as lamps of fire, and is arms and his feet like in colour 
to polished brass, and the voice of his words like the 
voice of a multitude.” Comparing this vision with that 
of the apostle John in the ist chapter of Revelation, 
makes it manifest that this person was Christ. And the 
prophet Daniel, in the historical part of his book, gives 
an account of a very remarkable appearance of Christ in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, with Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego. Dan. iii. 25. “Lo, I see four MEN loose,—and 
the form of the fourth is like the Son of God.” 

Christ not only appeared here in the form of the human 
nature, but he appeared in a furnace, saving those persons 
who believed on Ea from that furnace; by which is re- 

resented to us, how Christ, by coming himself into the 
urnace of God’s wrath, saves those that believe in him 
from that furnace, so that it has no power on them; and 
the wrath of God never reaches or touches them, so much 
as to singe the hair of their head. 

These two prophets, in many respects, were more par- 
ticular concerning the coming of Christ, and his glorious 
gospel-kingdom, than any of the prophets had been before. 
They mention those three great overturnings of the world 
that should be before he came. Ezekiel is particular in 
several places concerning the coming of Christ. The 
prophet Daniel is more particular in foretelling the time 
of Christ’s coming than ever any prophet had been before, 
(chap. ix.) He foretold, that it should be seventy weeks, 
i. e. seventy weeks of years, or seventy times seven years, 
which is four hundred and ninety years, from the decree 
to rebuild and restore the state of the Jews, till the 
Messiah should be crucified. This must be reckoned 
from the commission given to Ezra by Artaxerxes, whereby 
the very particular time of Christ’s crucifixion was pointed 
out, which never had been before. (Ezra vii.) 

The prophet Ezekiel is very particular in the mystical 
description of the gospel-church, in his vision of the 
temple and city, towards the latter part of his prophecy. 
The prophet Daniel points out the order of particular 
events that should come to pass relating to the christian 
church after Christ was come, as the rise of Antichrist, 
the continuance of his reign, his fall, and the glory that 
should follow.—Thus does the gospel-light still increase, 
the nearer we come to the time of Christ's birth. 

IIT. The next particular I would mention is, the de- 
struction of Babylon, and the overthrow of the Chaldean 
empire by Cyrus. The destruction of Babylon took place 
on that night in which Belshazzar the king, and the city 
m general, were drowned in a drunken festival, which 
they kept in honour of their gods, when Daniel was called 
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to read the hand-writing on the wall, Dan. v. 30. and it 
was brought about in such a manner, as wonderfully to 
show the hand of God, and remarkably to fulfil his word 
by his prophets, which I cannot now stand articularly to 
relate. Now that great city, which had long been’ an 
enemy to the city of God, was destroyed, after it had 
stood ever since the first building of Babel, which was 
about seventeen hundred years. If the check which was 
put to the building of this city at its beginning, whereby 
they were prevented from carrying it to that extent and 
magnificence they intended, promoted the work of re- 
demption, much more did this destruction of it. 

This was a remarkable instance of God’s vengeance on 
the enemies of his redeemed church; for God brought 
destruction on Babylon for the injuries they did to God’s 
children, as is often set forth in the prophets. It also pro- 
moted the work of redemption, as thereby God’s people 
who were held captive by them, were set at liberty to re- 
turn to their own land in order to rebuild Jerusalem; and 
therefore Cyrus is called God’s shepherd, Isa. xliv. and 
xlv. 1. And these are over and above those ways wherein 
the setting up and overthrowing the four monarchies of the 
world did promote the work of redemption. 

IV. What next followed was the return of the Jews to 
their own land, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the 
temple. Cyrus, as soon as he had destroyed the Babylonish, 
and erected the Persian empire on its ruins, made a decree 
in favour of the Jews, that they might return to their own 
land, and rebuild their city and temple. This return of 
the Jews out of the Babylonish captivity is, next to the 
redemption out of Egypt, the most remarkable of all the 
Old-Testament redemptions, and most insisted on in Scrip- 
ture, as a type of the great redemption of Jesus Christ. 
It was under the hand of one of the legal ancestors of 
Christ, viz. Zerubbabel, the son of Shealtiel, whose Ba- 
bylonish name was Sheshbazzar. He was the governor of 
the Jews, and their leader in their first return out of cap- 
tivity ; and, together with Joshua the son of Josedek the 
high priest, had the chief hand in rebuilding the temple. 
This redemption was brought about by the hand of Zerub- 
babel and Joshua the priest, as the redemption out of 
Egypt was brought about by the hand of Moses and 
Aaron. 

The return out of the captivity was a remarkable dis- 
pensation of Providence. It was remarkable, that the 
heart of a heathen prince, Cyrus, should be so inclined to 
favour such adesign. He not only gave the people liberty 
to return, and rebuild the city and temple, but gave charge 
that they should be helped with silver and gold, with goods, 
and beasts, as we read in Ezrai.4. And afterwards God 
wonderfully inclined the heart of Darius to further the 
building of the house of God with his own tribute-money, 
and gave command to their bitter enemies, the Samaritans, 
who had been striving to hinder them, to help them with- 
out fail, by furnishing them with all that they needed in 
order to it, and to supply them day by day. He madea 
decree, that whosoever failed of it, timber should be pull- 
ed down out of his house, and he hanged thereon, and his 
house made a dunghill, (Ezra vi.) After this, God inclined 
the heart of Artaxerxes, another king of Persia, to promote 
the work of preserving the state of the Jews, by his ample 
commission to Ezra, (Ezra vii.) He helped them abund- 
antly with silver and gold out of his own bounty, and of- 
fered more, as should be needful, out of the king’s treasure- 
house, commanding his treasurers beyond the river Ku- 
phrates to give more, as should be needed, unto a hundred 
talents of silver, a hundred measures of wheat, a hundred 
baths of wine, a hundred baths of oil, and salt, without pre- 
scribing how much. He gave leave to establish magistrates 
in the land; freeing the priests of toll, tribute, custom, and 
other things, which render this decree by Artaxerxes the most 
full and ample in the Jews’ prounol purse! had been given 
for the restoring of Jerusalem; and therefore, in Daniel’s 
prophecy, this is called the decree for restoring and building 
Jerusalem ; and hence the seventy weeks are dated. 

After this, another favourable commission was granted 
by the king of Persia to Nehemiah, (chap. 11.)—It was re- 
markable, that the hearts of beathen princes should be so 
inclined. It was the effect of Ais power, who hath the 
hearts of kings in his hands, and turneth them whither- 
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soever he will; and it was a remarkable instance of his 
favour to his people. 

Another remarkable circumstance.of this restitution of 
the state of the Jews to their own land was, that it was 
accomplished against so much opposition of their bitter in- 
defatigable enemies, the Samaritans, who, for a long time 
together, with all the malice and craft they could exercise, 
opposed the Jews in this affair, and sought their destruc- 
tion. QOne while they were opposed by Bishlam, Mithri- 
dath, Tabeel, Rehum, and Shimshai, as in Ezra iv. and 
then by Tatnai, Shetharboznai, and their companions, as in 
chap. v. and afterwards by Sanballat and Tobiah, as we 
read in the book of Nehemiah. 

We have showed before, how the settlement of the 
people in this land in Joshua’s time promoted the work of 
redemption. On the same accounts does their restitution 
belong to the same work. The re-settlement of the Jews 
in the land of Canaan belongs to this work, as it was a 
necessary means of preserving the Jewish church and dis- 
pensation in being, till Christ should come. If it had not 
been for this restoration of the Jewish church, temple, and 
worship, the people had remained without any temple, or 
land of their own, that should be as it were their head- 
quarters, a place of worship, habitation, and resort. The 
whole constitution, which God had done so much to 
establish, would have been in danger of utterly failing, 
long before the six hundred years had expired, which was 
from about the time of the captivity till Christ. And so 
all that preparation which God had been making for the 
coming of Christ, from the time of Abraham, would have 
been in vain. Now that very temple was built that God 
would fill with glory by Christ’s coming into it, as the pro- 
phets Haggai and Zechariah told the Jews in order to en- 
courage them in building it. 

V. The next particular { would observe, is the addition 
made to the canon of the Scriptures soon after the captivity 
by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, who were prophets 
sent to encourage the people in their work of rebuilding 
the city and temple; and the main argument they use to 
that end, is the approach of the coming of Christ. Hag- 
gai foretold that Christ should be of Zerubbabel’s legal 
posterity. ‘This seems to be the last and most particular 
revelation of the descent of Christ, till the angel Gabriel 
was sent to reveal it to his mother Mary. 

VI. The next thing I would take notice of, was the 
pouring out of the Spirit of God that accompanied the 
ministry of Ezra the priest after the captivity. That there 
was such an effusion of the Spirit of God, that accom- 
panied Ezra’s ministry, is manifest by many things in the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Presently after Ezra came 
up from Babylon, with the ample commission which Ar- 
taxerxes gave him, whence Daniel’s seventy weeks began, 
he set himself to reform the vices and corruptions he found 
among the Jews; and his great success in it we have an 
accountof in the 10th chapter of Ezra. So that there ap- 
peared a very general and great mourning of the congre- 
gation of Israel for their sms, which was accompanied with 
a solemn covenant that the people entered into with God ; 
and this was followed with a great and general reformation, 
as we have there an account. And the people about the 
same time, with great zeal, earnestness, and reverence, 
gathered themselves together to hear the word of God read 
by Ezra; and gave diligent attention, while Ezra and the 
other priests preached to them, by reading and expound- 
ing the law, and were greatly affected in the hearing of it. 
They wept when they heard the words of the law, and set 
themselves to observe it, and kept the feast of tabernacles, 
as the Scripture observes, after such a manner as it had not 
been kept since the days of Joshua the son of Nun, (Neh. 
viii.) After this, having separated themselves from all 
strangers, they solemnly observed a fast, by hearing the 
word, confessing their sins, and renewing their covenant 
with God. And they manifested their sincerity in that 
transaction, by actually reforming many abuses in religion 
and morals ; as we learn from the 9th and following chap- 
ters of Nehemiah. 

It is observable, that it has been God’s manner, on every 
remarkable new establishment of the state of his visible 
church, to afford a remarkable outpouring of his Spirit. 
So it was on the first establishment of the church of the 
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Jews at their coming into Canaan under Joshua; so it 
was now in this second settlement of the church in the 
time of Ezra; and so it was on the first establishment of 
the christian church after Christ’s resurrection ; God wise- 
ly and graciously laying the foundation of those establish- 
‘ments ina work of the Holy Spirit, for the lasting benefit 
of his church, thenceforward continued in those establish- 
ments. And this pouring out of the Spirit, was a final 
cure of the nation of that particular sin which just before 
they especially run into, wz. intermarrying with the Gen- 
tiles: for however inclined to it they were before, they ever 
afier showed an aversion to it. 

VII. Ezra added to the canon of the Scriptures. He 
wrote the book of Ezra; and he is supposed to have 
written the two books of Chronicles, at least of compiling 
them, if he was not the author of the materials, or all the 
parts, of these writings. That these books were written, or 
compiled and completed, after the captivity, the things 
contained in the books themselves make manifest ; for the 
genealogies contained therein, are brought down below the 
captivity; as 1 Chron. ili. 17, &e. We have there an 
account of the posterity of Jehoiachin for several successive 
generations. And there is mention in these books of this 
captivity into Babylon, as of a thing past, and of things 
that were done on the return of the Jews after the cap- 
tivity, (1 Chron. ix.) The chapter is mostly filled up with 
an account of things that came to pass after the captivity 
into Babylon, as you may see by comparing it with what 
is said in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. And that 
Ezra was the person who compiled these books, is pro- 
bable by this, because they conclude with words that we 
know are the words of Ezra’s history. The two last verses 
are Ezra’s words in the history he gives in the two first 
verses of the book of Ezra. 

VIII. Ezra is supposed to have collected all the books 
of which the Holy Scriptures did then consist, and disposed 
them in their proper order. Ezra is often spoken of as a 
noted and eminent scribe of the law of God, and the canon 
of Scripture in his time was manifestly under his special 
care. The Jews, from the first accounts we have from 
them, have always held, that the canon of Scripture, so 
much of it as was then extant, was collected, and orderly 
disposed and settled, by Ezra; and that from him they 
have delivered it down in the order in which he disposed 
it, till Christ’s time; when the christian church received 
it from them, and have delivered it down to our times. 
The truth of this is allowed as undoubted by divines in 
general. 

IX. The work of redemption was carried on and _ pro- 
moted in this period, by greatly multiplying the copies of 
the law, and appointing the constant public reading of 
them in all the cities of Israel in their synagogues. It is 
evident, that before the captivity, there were but few 
copies of the law. The original was laid up beside the 
ark ; and the kings were required to write out a copy of it 
for their use, and the law was required to -be read to the 
whole congregation of Israel once every seventh year. 
And we have no account of any other stated public read- 
ing of the law before the captivity but this. And it is 
manifest by several things that might be mentioned, that 
copies of the law were exceeding rare before the captivity. 
But after this, the constant reading of the law was set up 
in every synagogue throughout the land. First, they began 
with reading the law, and then they proceeded to establish 
the constant reading of the other books of the Old Testa- 
ment. And lessons were read out of the Old Testament, 
as made up of both the law and the other parts of the Scrip- 
ture then extant, in all the synagogues, which were set up 
in every city, and wherever the Jews in any considerable 
number dwelt. Thus we find it was in the time of Christ 
and the apostles. Acts xv. 21. “ Moses of old time hath 
in every city them that preach him, being read in the syna- 
gogues every sabbath-day.”’ This custom is universally 
supposed, both by Jews and Christians, to be begun by 
Ezra. ‘There were doubtless public assemblies before te 
captivity. They used to assemble at the temple at their 
great feasts, and were directed, when they were at a loss 
about any thing in the law, to go to the priest for instruc- 
tion ; and they used also to resort to thé prophets’ houses : 
and we read of synagogues in the land before, Psal. Ixxiv. 
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8. But it is not supposed that they had copies of the law 
for constant public reading and expounding through the 
land before. This was one great means of their being 
preserved from idolatry. olay é 

X. The next thing 1 would mention, is God’s remark- 
ably preserving the church and nation of the Jews, when 


| they were in imminent danger of being universally de- 


stroyed by Haman, as in the book of Esther. _ This series 
of providence was very wonderful in preventing this de- 
struction. Esther was doubtless born for this end, to be 
the instrument of this remarkable preservation. 

XI. After this the canon of Scripture was further en- 
larged in the books of Nehemiah and Esther; the one by 
Nehemiah himself. Whether the other was written by 
Nehemiah, or Mordecai, or Malachi, is not of importance 
for us to know, so long as it is one of those books that 
were always admitted and received as a part of their canon 
by the Jews, and was among those books which the Jews 
called their Scriptures in Christ’s time, and as such was 
approved by him. For Christ often in his speeches to 
the Jews, manifestly approves and confirms those books, 
which amongst them went by the name of the Scriptures, 
as might easily be shown. 

XII. After this the canon of the Old Testament was 
completed and sealed by Malachi. The manner of his 
concluding his prophecy seems to imply, that they were to 
expect no more prophecies, and no more written revela- 
tions from God, till Christ should come. For in the last 
chapter he prophesies of Christ’s coming ; ver. 2, 3. “ But 
unto you that fear my name, shall the Sun of righteousness 
arise with healing in his wings; and ye shall go forth and 
gtow up as calves of the stall. And ye shall tread down 
the wicked ; for they shall be as ashes under the soles of 
your feet, in the day that I shall do this, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” Then we read in ver. 4. “ Remember ye the law 
of Moses my servant, which I commanded unto him in 
Horeb for all Israel, with the statutes and judgments,” 
z. e. Remember and improve what ye have; keep close to 
your written rule, as expecting no more additions to it, 
till the night of the Old Testament is over, aud the Sun of 
righteousness shall at length arise. . 

XIII. Soon after this, the spirit of prophecy ceased 
among that people till the time of the New Testament. 
Thus the Old-Testament light, the stars of the long night, 
began apace to hide their heads, the time of the Sun of 
righteousness now drawing nigh. We before observed, 
how the kings of the house of David ceased before the 
true king and head of the church came; and how the cloud 
of glory withdrew, before Christ, the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, appeared. And now the spirit of prophecy 
ceased. The time of the great prophet of God was now 
so nigh, it was time for their typical prophets to be silent. 


We have now gone through the time of which we have 
any historical account in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment; and the last thing mentioned, by which the work 
of redemption was promoted, was the ceasing of the spirit 
of prophecy.—I now proceed to show how the work of 
redemption was carried on through the remaining times 
before Christ. In this we have not that thread of scrip- 
ture history to guide us that we have had hitherto; but 
have these three things, viz. the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, human histories, and some occasional evidence 
of things which happened in those times, in the New 
Testament. Therefore, 

XIV. The next particular that I shall mention under 
this period, is the destruction of the Persian empire, and 
setting up of the Grecian empire by Alexander. This 
came to pass about sixty or seventy years after the times 
wherein the prophet Malachi is supposed to have prophe- 
sied, and about three hundred and thirty years before 
Christ. This was the third revolution that came to pass 
in this period, and was greater and more remarkable than 
either of the foregoing. It was very remarkable on account 
of the suddenness of that conquest which Alexander made, 
and the greatness of the empire he set up, which much 
exceeded in extent all the foregoing. 

This event is much spoken of in the prophecies of Daniel. 
This empire is represented by the third kingdom of brass 
in Daniel’s interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, 
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Dan. ii. And in Daniel’s vision of the four beasts, it is 
represented by the third beast that was like a leopard, that 
had on his back four wings of a fowl, to represent the 
swiftness of its conquest, chap. vii. and is more particularly 
represented by the he-goat in the 8th chapter, that came 
from the west on the face of the whole earth, and touched 
not the ground, to represent how swiftly Alexander over- 
ran the world. The angel himself expressly interprets 
this he-goat to signify the king of Grecia, ver. 21. “ The 
rough goat is the king of Grecia; and the great horn that 
is between his eyes is the first king,” 7. e. Alexander 
himself. 

_After Alexander had conquered the world, he soon 
died ; and his dominion did not descend to his posterity, 
but four of his dea de captains divided his empire 
between them. Now that being broken, and four stood 
up for it, four kingdoms stand up out of the nation, but 
not in his power ; as in the 11th chapter of Daniel. The 
angel after foretelling the Persian empire, proceeds to 
foretell Alexander, ver. 3. “ And a mighty king shall 
stand up, that shall rule with great dominion, and do 
according to his will.” Then he foretells, in the 4th 
verse, the dividing of his kingdom between his four cap- 
tains : ‘“* And when he shall stand up, his kingdom shall 
be broken, and shall be divided toward the four winds of 
heaven ; and not to his posterity, nor according to his 
dominion which he ruled: for his kingdom shall be 
plucked up, even for others besides those.” Of these four 
captains, one had Egypt and the neighbouring countries 
on the south of Judea; and another had Syria and the 
neighbouring countries north of Judea ; and these two are 
called the kings of the north and of the south. (Dan. xi.) 

Now, this setting up of the Grecian empire did greatly 
(aaa the way for Christ’s coming, and for the erection of 

is kingdom. Besides the ways common to others in this 
period, there is one peculiar to this revolution, which 
remarkably promoted the work of redemption; and that 
was, that it made the Greek language common in the 
world. To have one common language understood and 
used through the greater part of the world, must greatly 

repare the way for the setting up of Christ’s kingdom. 

his gave advantage for spreading the gospel through all 
nations, with vastly greater ease, than if every nation had 
a distinct language, and did not understand each other. 
For though some of the first preachers of the gospel had 
the gift of tongues, so that they could preach in any 
language ; yet all had not this particular gift; and they 
who had could not exercise it when they would, but only 
at special seasons, when the Spirit of God was pleased to 
inspire them in this way. And the churches in different 
and distant parts of the world, as at Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Galatia, Corinth, &c. could not have had that communi- 
cation of which we have an account in the book of Acts, 
without a common language——After the Grecian empire 
was set up, many in all these countries well understood 
the Greek language ; which wonderfully opened the door 
for mutual communication between those churches which 
were so far separated one from another. 

Again, making the Greek language common through so 
great a part of the world, did wonderfully make way for 
the kingdom of Christ, because it was the language in 
which the New Testament was to be originally written. 
The apostles propagated the gospel through many scores 
of nations; and if those nations could not have under- 
stood the Bible any otherwise than as it was translated 
into so many languages, it would have rendered the 
spreading of the gospel vastly more difficult. But by the 
Greek being made common to all, they all understood the 
New Testament of Jesus Christ in the language in which 
the apostles and evangelists originally wrote it. As soon 
as ever it was written by its original penmen, it imme- 

* On the death of Alexander the Great, Ptolemy Lagus assumed the 
regal title in Egypt. He was succeeded by Ptolemy Philadelphus, Ever- 
getes, and Philopater. This last, no doubt, is the person to whom our 
author bere alludes. He was a cruel tyrant, revengeful and debauched. 
Having been at Jerusalem, during his expedition to Syria, and having been 
denied an entrance into the temple, he was greatly enraged against the 
whole body of the Jews. There were great numbers of them at Alexandria ; 
these he degraded into slaves. The only condition by which a mark of 
disgrace with hot iron, and consequent slavery, could be avoided, was to 
offer sacrifice to bis gods. Out of many thousands, only three hundred 


ielded by base compliance. These being excommunicated by their 
throm; ME en Philopater into greater fury He meditated nothing less 
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diately lay open to the world in a language that was com- 
monly understood. 

XV. The next thing I notice is the twanslating of the 
Old Testament into the Greek language, which was com- 
monly understood by the Gentiles. This is commonly 
called the Septuagint, or the translation of the Seventy ; 
and is supposed to have been made about fifty or sixty 
years after Alexander’s conquests. This is the rst trans- 
lation that ever was made of the Scriptures that we have 
any credible account of.. The canon of the Old Testa- 
ment had been completed by the prophet Malachi but 
about a hundred and twenty years before in its original. 
Hitherto the Scriptures had remained locked up among 
the Jews in the Hebrew tongue, which was understood by 
no other nation ; but now it was translated into a language 
that was commonly understood by the nations of the 
world. 

This translation of the Old Testament is still extant, 
and is of great use. The Jews have many fables about 
the occasion and manner of this translation ; but the truth 
of the case is supposed to be this, that multitudes of the 
Jews living in other parts of the world besides Judea, and 
being born and bred among the Greeks, the Greek became 
their common language. These not understanding the 
original Hebrew, they procured the Scriptures to be trans- 
lated for their use into the Greek language: and so hence- 
forward the Jews, in all countries, except Judea, were 
wont in their synagogues to make use of this translation 
instead of the Hebrew. ~ 

This translation of the Scriptures into a language so 
commonly understood through the world, greatly prepared 
the way for setting up Christ’s kingdom in the world. For 
the apostles commissioned to preach through the world, 
made great use of the scriptures of the Old Testament, and 
especially of the prophecies concerning Christ that were con- 
tamed in them. By means of this translation, and by the 
Jews being scattered every where, they had the Scriptures 
at hand in a language understood by the Gentiles. Hence 
they principally made use of this translation in their 
preaching and writings wherever they went. In all the 
numerous quotations out of the Old Testament in their 
writings, they are made almost every where in the very 
words of the Septuagint. The sense is the same as in the 
original Hebrew ; though the words are different. But yet 
this makes it evident, that the apostles in their preaching 
and writings, commonly made use of this translation. 
And this translation was principally used in christian 
churches through most nations of the world, for several 
hundred years after Christ. 

XVI. The next thing is the wonderful preservation of 
the church when it was eminently threatened and perse- 
cuted under the Grecian empire. The first time they 
were threatened was by Alexander himself. When be- 
sieging the city of Tyre, he sent to the Jews for assistance 
and supplies for his army. Out of a conscientious regard 
to their oath to the king of Persia, they refused; but he 
being a man of a very furious spirit, agreeable to the 
scripture representation of the rough he-goat, marched 
against them, with a design to cut them off. When he 
met the priests going out to him in their priestly gar- 
ments, God wonderfully turned his heart to spare them, 
and favour them, as he did the heart of Esau when he 
met Jacob. 

After this, one of the kings of Egypt, a successor of one 
of Alexander’s four captains, entertained a design of de- 
stroying the nation of the Jews;* but was remarkably 
and wonderfully prevented by a stronger interposition of 
Heaven for their preservation. d : 

But the most wonderful preservation of them all in this 
period was under the cruel persecution of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, king of Syria, and successor of another of Alex- 


than the utter ruin of the whole nation, Ue teat with those of Alexandria. 
He ordered them to be brought into the Hippodrome, an immense place 
without the city where the people usually assembled to see public races and 
diversions, and gave a peremptory i hl that five hundred elephants 
should be let loose upon them in that place. The first appointed day, the 
king, who was to have been present, overslept himself after a nocturnal de- 
bauch. The second passed by asimilar disappointment. On the third day 
the king came to the Hippodrome, and the elephants were let loose upon the 
defenceless Jews.—But, by a wonderful providence, these animals turned 
upon the spectators and soldiers, and great numbers were killed by them, 

his, attended with some other circumstances of affright, induced the tyrant 
to desist from his cruel purpose.— W. 
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ander’s four captains. The Jews were at that time subject 
to the power of Antiochus; and he being enraged against 
them, long strove to his utmost utterly to destroy them, 
and root them out; at least all of them that would not 
forsake their religion, and worship his idols. He did in- 
deed in a great measure waste the country, and depopulate 
the city of Jerusalem ; and rofaned the temple, by setting 
up his idols in some parts of it; and persecuted the people 
with insatiable cruelty ; so that we have no account of any 
persecution like this before. Many of the particular cir- 
cumstances of this persecution would be very affecting 
were there time to insist on them. This cruel persecution 
began about a hundred and seventy years before Christ. 
It is spoken of in the prophecy of Daniel, Dan. vii. 9, 
25. xi. 31—38. and in the New Testament, Heb. xi. 
36—38. 

Antiochus intended not only to extirpate the Jewish 
religion, but, as far as in him lay, the very nation; and 
particularly laboured to the utmost to destroy all copies of 
the law. And considering how weak they were, in com- 
parison with a king of such vast dominion, the eee 
of God appears very wonderful in defeating his design. 
Many times the Jews seemed to be on the very brink of 
ruin, just ready to be wholly swallowed up; and their 
enemies often thought themselves sure of obtaining their 
purpose. They once came against the people wiih a mighty 
army, with a design of killing all, except the women and 
children, and of selling these for slaves ; and so confident 
were they of obtaining their purpose, and others of pur- 
chasing, that above a thousand merchants came with the 
army, with money in their hands, to buy the slaves that 
should be sold. But God wonderfully stirred up and 
assisted one Judas, and others his successors, called the 
Maccabees, who, with a small handful in comparison 
vanquished their enemies time after time, and delivered 
their nation. This also was foretold by Daniel, xi. 32. 
Speaking of Antiochus’s persecution, he says, “* And such 
as do wickedly against the covenant, shall be corrupt by 
flatteries : but the people that do know their God, shall be 
strong and do exploits.” 

God afterwards brought this Antiochus to a fearful, 
miserable end, by a loathsome disease, under dreadful 
torments of body and horrors of mind ; which was fore- 
told, (Dan. xi. 45.) in these words, “ Yet he shall come to 
his end, and none shall help him.” After his death, there 
were attempts still to destroy the church; but God baffled 
them all. 

XVII. The next thing is the destruction of the Grecian, 
and setting up of the Roman, empire. This was the fourth 
revolution in this period. And though it was brought to 
pass more gradually than the setting up of the Grecian 
empire, yet it far exceeded that, and was much the great- 
est and largest temporal monarchy that ever was in the 
world ; so that the Roman empire was commonly called 
all the world; as in Luke ii. 1. “ And there went out a 
decree from Cesar Augustus, that all the world should be 
taxed :” 7. e. all the Roman empire. 

This empire is spoken of as much the strongest and 
greatest of any of the four: Dan. ii. 40. “ And the fourth 
kingdom shall be strong as iron: forasmuch as iron break- 
eth in pieces, and subdueth all things: and as iron that 
breaketh all these, shall it break in pieces, and bruise.” 
Dan. vii. 7, 19, 28. The time when the Romans first 
conquered and subdued the land of Judea, was between 
sixty and seventy years before Christ. Soon after this, the 
Roman empire was established in its greatest extent ; and 
the world continued subject to it henceforward till Christ 
came, and many hundred years after. 

The nations being thus united under one monarchy when 
Christ came, and when the apostles went forth to preach 
the gospel, greatly prepared the way for the spreading of 
the gospel, and the setting up of Christ’s kingdom in the 
world.—For the world being thus subject to one govern- 
ment, it opened a general communication, and so oppor- 
tunity was given for the more swift propagation of the 
gospel. Thus we find it in the British dominions, the 
communication is quick from one part to another. There 
are innumerable difficulties in travelling through different 
nations, that are under different independent governments, 
which there are not in travelling through different parts of 
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the same realm, or different dominions of the same prince. 
So the world being under one government, that of the 
Romans, facilitated the apostles’ travelling. : 

XVIII. About the same time learning and pile 
were risen to their greatest height in the heathen world.— 
Almost all the famous philosophers among the heathen, 
were after the captivity into Babylon. Almost all the wise 
men of Greece and Rome flourished in this time. What 
these philosophers in general chiefly professed as their 
business, was to inquire, wherein man’s chief happiness 
lay, and how to obtain it. They seemed earnestly to busy 
themselves in this inquiry, and wrote multitudes of books 
about it, many of which are still extant; but they were 
exceedingly divided, there having been reckoned several 
hundreds of different opinions which they had concerning 
it. Thus they wearied themselves in vain, wandering in 
the dark, not having the glorious sae to guide them. 
God was pleased to suffer men to do the utmost that they 
could with human wisdom, and to try the utmost extent of 
their own understandings in order to find out the way 
to happiness, before the true light came to enlighten the 
world. God suffered these great philosophers to try what 
théy could do for six hundred years together; and then it 
proved by the events of so longa time, that all they could 
do was in vain; the world not becoming wiser, better, or 
happier under their instructions, but growing more and 
more foolish, wicked, and miserable. He suffered this, 
that it might be seen how far reason and philosophy could 
go in their highest ascent, that the necessity of a divine 
teacher might more convincingly appear. God was pleased 
to make foolish the wisdom of this world—to show men 
the folly of their best wisdom—by the doctrines of his 
glorious gospel, which were above the reach of all their 
philosophy. See 1 Cor. 1. 19—21. 

After God had showed the vanity of human learning, 
when set up in the room of the gospel, God was pleased 
to make it subservient to the purposes of Christ’s kingdom, 
as a handmaid to divine revelation. Thereby the vanity 
of human wisdom was shown, and the necessity of the 
gospel appeared; and hereby a handmaid was prepared 
to the gospel. An instance of this we have in the apostle 
Paul, who was famed for his much learning, (Acts xxvi. 
24.) being skilled in the learning not only of the Jews, 
but also of the philosophers. This he improved to subserve 
the gospel; as he did in disputing with the philosophers 
at Athens, Acts xvii. 22, &e. By his learning he knew 
how to accommodate himself in his discourses to learned 
men, having read their writings; and he cites their own 
poets. Dionysius, a philosopher, was converted by him, 
and was made a great instrument of promoting the gospel. 
And there were many others in that and the following ages, 
who were eminently useful by their human learning mm 
promoting the interests of Christ’s kingdom. 

XIX. Just before Christ was born, the Roman empire 
was raised to its greatest height, and also settled in peace. 
About four and twenty years before Christ, Augustus 
Cesar, the first Roman emperor, began to rule as emperor 
of the world. ‘Till then the Roman empire had of a long 
time been a commonwealth under the government of the 
senate: but then it became an absolute monarchy. This 
personage, as he was the first, so he was the greatest of all 
the Roman emperors: he reigned in the greatest glory. 
Thus the power of the heathen world, which was Satan’s 
visible kingdom, was raised to its greatest height, after it 
had been strengthening itself more and more from the days 
of Solomon, which was about a thousand years. Now the 
heathen world was in its greatest glory for strength, wealth, 
and learning. 

God did two things to prepare the way for Christ’s 
coming, wherein he took a contrary method from that 
which human wisdom would have taken. He brought his 
own visible people very low, and made them weak ; but 
the heathen, his enemies, he exalted to the greatest height, 
for the more glorious tiumph of the cross of Christ. With 
a small number in their greatest weakness, he conquered 
his enemies in their greatest glory. Thus Christ triumphed 
over principalities and powers in his cross. 

_Augustus Cesar had been for many years establishing 
his empire, and subduing his enemies, till the very yeai 
that Christ was born: when, all his enemies being sub+ 
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dued, his dominion over the world seemed to be gloriously 
settled. All was established in peace ; in token whereof 
the Romans shut the temple of Janus, which was an 
established symbol among them of there being universal 
peace throughout the empire. And_this universal peace, 
which was begun that very year in which Christ was 
born, lasted twelve years, even till the year that Christ 
disputed with the doctors in the temple. 

_ Thus the world, after it had been, as it were, in a con- 
tinual convulsion for so many hundred years together— 
like the four winds striving together on the tumultuous 
raging ocean, whence arose those four great monarchies— 
was now established in the greatest height of the fourth 
and last monarchy, and settled in quietness. Now all 
things are ready for the birth of Christ. This remarkable 
universal peace, after so many ages of tumult and war, 
was a fit prelude for ushering the glorious Prince of peace 
into the world. 


Thus I have gone through the first grand period of the 
whole space between the fall of man and the end of the 
world, viz. from the fall to the time of the incarnation of 
Christ ; and have shown the truth of the first proposition, 
viz. That, from the fall of man to the incarnation of Christ, 
God was doing those things which were preparatory to 
Christ’s coming, and were forerunners of it. 


PART VII. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE FIRST PERIOD. 


Berore I proceed to the next period, I would make some 
few remarks, by way of improvement upon what has been 
said under this. 

I. From what has been said, we may strongly argue, 
that Jesus‘ of Nazareth is indeed the Son of God, and the 
Saviour of the world; and so that the christian religion is 
the true religion, seeing that Christ is the very person so 
evidently pointed at, in all the great dispensations of 
Divine Providence from the very fall of man, and was so 
undoubtedly in so many instances foretold from age to 
age, and shadowed forth in a vast variety of types and 
figures. If we seriously consider the course of things from 
the beginning, and observe the motions of all the great 
wheels of providence, we shall discern that they all tend 
hither. They are all as so many lines, whose course, if 
it be observed and accurately followed, will be found to 
centre here. It is so very plain in many things, that it 
would argue stupidity to deny it. This person, sent from 
God, came into the world with his commission and autho- 
rity, to do his work, and to declare his mind. The 
Governor of the world, in all his great works towards 
Jews and Gentiles, down to the time of Christ’s birth, 
has declared it. It isa plain and evident truth, that he 
who was born at Bethlehem, who dwelt at Nazareth and 
Capernaum, and who was crucified without the gates of 
Jerusalem, must be the great Messiah. Blessed are all 
they that believe in and confess him, and miserable are 
all that deny him. This shows the unreasonableness of 
the deists, who deny revealed religion, and of the Jews, 
who deny that this Jesus is the Messiah foretold and 
promised to their fathers. } 

Here should any object, That it may be, some cunning 
men contrived this history, and these prophecies, on pur- 
pose to prove that he is the Messiah. To such it may be 
replied, How could such a thing be contrived by cunning 
men to point to Jesus Christ, long before he ever was 
born ? How could they know that any such person would 
be born? And how could their subtlety help them to 
foresee and point at an event that was to come to pass 
many ages afterwards! For no fact can be more evident, 
than that the Jews had those writings long before Christ 
was born: as they have them still m great veneration, in 
all their dispersions through the world. They would 
never have received such a contrivance from Christians, to 
prove Jesus to be the Messiah, whom they always denied ; 
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and much less would they have been made to believe that 
they always had those books in their hands, if they had 
been an imposition. 

If. What has been said, affords a strong argument for 
the divine authority of the books of the Old Testament, 
from that admirable harmony there is in them, whereby they 
all pomt to the same thing. For we may see by what has 
been said, how-all the parts of the Old Testament, though 
written by so many different penmen, and in ages so dis- 
tant, harmonize one with another. All agree in one, and 
centre in the same event ; which it was impossible for 
any one of them to know, but by divine revelation. 

Now, if the Old Testament was not inspired by God, 
what account can be given of such an agreement? for if 
these books were written without any divine direction, 
then none of these penmen knew that there would come 
such a person as Jesus Christ into the world ; his coming 
was only a mere figment of their own brain: and if so, 
how happened it, that this figment of theirs came to pass ? 
How came a vain imagination of theirs, which they fore- 
told without any manner of ground for their prediction, to 
be exactly fulfilled? and especially how aa they come 
all to agree in it, all pointing exactly to the same thing, 
though many of them lived so many hundred years dis- 
tant one from another ?—This admirable consent and 
agreement in a future event, is therefore a clear and certain 
evidence of the divine authority of those writings. 

I{I. Hence we may learn how weak and ignorant the 
objection is, against the Old Testament being the word of 
God, because it consists so much of warlike histories and 
civil transactions. Here, say some, we have histories of 
their kings and rulers, their wars with neighbouring nations, 
and the changes that happened in their state and govern- 
ment: but other nations used to keep histories of their 
public affairs, as well as they; why then should we think 
that these histories which the Jews kept are the word of 
God, more than those of other people? What has been 
said, shows the folly and vanity of such an objection. 
For hereby it appears, that the case of these histories is 
very different from that of all others. This history alone 
gives us an account of the first original of all things ; and 
this alone deduces things down to us ina wonderful series 
from that original, giving an idea of the grand scheme of 
Divine Providence, as tending to its great end. And, to- 
gether with the doctrines and prophecies contained in it, 
the same book gives a view of the whole series of the great 
events of Divine Providence, from the origin to the con- 
summation of all things ; exhibiting an excellent and glori- 
ous account of the wise and holy designs of the supreme 
Governor in all.—No common history has had such pen- 
men. This history was all written by men who came with 
evident signs and testimonies of their being prophets of 
the most high God, immediately inspired.—And_ though 
histories, yet containing those great events of providence 
by which it appears how God has been carrying on the 
glorious work of redemption from age to age, they are no 
less full of divine instruction, and those things that show 
forth Christ, and his glorious gospel, than the other parts 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

To object against a book’s being divine, merely because 
it is historical, is a poor fancy ; as if that could not be the 
word of God which gives an account of what is past; or 
as though it were not reasonable to suppose, that God, in 
a revelation he should give mankind, would give us any 
relation of the dispensations of his own providence. If so, 
it must be because his works are not worthy to be related : 
or because the scheme of his government, and the series of 
his dispensations towards his church, and the world he has 
made, is not worthy that any record should be kept of it. 

The objection, That it isa common thing for nations 
and kingdoms to write histories and keep records of their 
wars, and the revolutions that come to pass in their terri- 
tories, is so far from being a weighty objection against the 
historical part of Scripture, as though it were not the word 
of God, that it is a strong argument in favour of it. For 
if the light of nature teaches all civilized nations to keep 
records of the events of their government and the series 
of their administrations, and to publish histories for the 
information of others, how much more may we expect 
that God would give the world a record of the dispensa- 
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tions of his government, which doubtless is infinitely more 
worthy of a history for our information? If wise kings 
have taken care that there should be good histories writ- 
ten of the nations over which they have reigned, shall we 
think it incredible, that Jesus Christ should take care that 
his church, which is his nation, his Apes people, should 
have in their hands a certain infallible history of their na- 
tion, and of his government of them ? 

If it had not been for the history of the Old Testament, 
how woefully should we have been left in the dark about 
many things which the church of God needs to know! 
How ignorant should we have been of God’s dealings to- 
wards mankind, and towards his church, from the begin- 
ning! We should have been wholly in the dark about the 
creation of the world, the fall of man, the first rise and 
continued progress of the dispensations of grace towards 
fallen mankind. We should have known nothing how 
God at first set up a church in the world, and how it was 
preserved ; after what manner he governed it from the be- 
ginning; how the light of the gospel first began to dawn 
in the world ; how it increased, and how things were pre- 
paring for the coming of Christ. 

If we are Christians, we belong to that building of God 
that has been the subject of our discourse: but if it had 
not been for the history of the Old Testament, we should 
never have known what was the first occasion of God’s 
going about this building, how the foundation of it was 
laid, and how it has gone on from the beginning. The 
times of the history of the Old Testament are mostly such 
as no other history includes; and therefore, if God had 
not taken care to give and preserve an account of these 
things for us, we should have been wholly without them. 

Those that object against the authority of the Old-Tes- 
tament history, may as well object against Moses’s account 
of the creation; for, in the former, we have a history of a 
work no less important, viz. the work of redemption. 
Yea, this is a far greater and more glorious work. If it 
be inquired which of the two works, that of creation, or 
that of providence, is greatest! if must be answered, the 
work of providence; but the work of redemption is the 
greatest of the works of providence.—And let those who 
make this objection consider what part of the Old-Testa- 
ment history can be spared, without making a great breach 
in that thread or series of events by which this glorious 
work has been carried on. This leads me to observe, 

IV. That, from what has been said, we may see much 
of the wisdom of God in the composition of the Serip- 
tures of the Old Testament, 2. e. in the parts of which it 
consists. Let us briefly take a view of the several parts 
of it, and of the need there was of them. 

It was necessary, for instance, that we should have some 
account of the creation of the world, of our first. parents, 
and their primitive state; of the fall, of the old world, and 
its degeneracy; of the universal deluge, and the origin of 
nations after this destruction of mankind. 

It seems necessary, moreover, that there should be 
some account of the succession of the church of God from 
the beginning. God suffered all the world to degenerate, 
and took one nation only to be his people, to preserve the 
true worship and religion till the Saviour of the world 
should come. In them the world was gradually prepared 
for that great light, and those wonderful things of which 
he was to be the author. Thus they were a typical na- 
tion, that in them God might shadow forth and teach, as 
under a vail, all the future glories of the gospel. lt was 
therefore necessary that we should have some account of 
this; how it was first effected by the call of Abraham, 
and by their being bond-slaves in Egypt, and how they 
were brought to Canaan. It was necessary that we should 
have some account of the revelation which God made of 
himself to that people, in giving their law, in the appoint- 
ment of their typical worship, wherein the gospel is vailed, 
and of the formation of their civil and ecclesiastical state. 

It seems exceeding necessary that we should have some 
account of their being actually brought to Canaan, the 
country promised them and where they always dwelt; 
that we should have a history of the successions of the 
church of Israel, and of those providences towards them, 
which were most considerable and fullest of gospel mys- 
tery; that we should have some account of the promised 
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external glory of that nation under David and Solomon, 
and a very particular account of David, whose history is 


®, 


so full of the gospel, and in whom began the race of their 


kings; and that we should have some account of the 
building of the temple, which was also full of gospel- 
mystery. 

‘And it is a matter of great consequence, that we should 
have some account of Israel’s dividing from Judah, and 
of the ten tribes’ captivity and utter rejection, and there- 
fore a brief history of them till that time; that we should 
have an account of the succession of the kings of Judah, 
and of the church, till their captivity into Babylon; of 
their return from captivity, and resettlement in their own 
land, with the origin of the last state of the church before 
Christ came. 

A little consideration will convince any one, that all 
these things were necessary, and that none of them could 
be spared ; and in the general, that it was necessary we 
should have a history of God’s church till such times as 
are within the reach of human histories. It was of vast 
importance that we should have an inspired history of 
those times of the Jewish church, wherein there was kept 
up a more extraordinary intercourse between God and 
them, while he used to dwell among them as it were visi- 
bly, revealing himself by the Shechinah, by Urim and 
Thummim, and by prophecy, and so more immediately to 
order their affairs. And it was necessary that we should 
have some account of the great dispensations of God in 
prophecy, after the finishing of inspired history ; for which 
it was needful that there should be a number of prophets 
raised who should foretell the coming of the Son of God, 
and the nature and glory of his kingdom, as so many har- 
bingers to make way for him, and that their prophecies 
should remain in the church. 

It was also a matter of great consequence that the 
church should have a book of divine songs given by in- 
spiration from God, whereim there should be a lively 
representation of the true spirit of devotion, of faith, 
hope, and divine love, of joy, resignation, humility, obe- 
dience, repentance, &c. as in the Psalms; also that we 
should have from God such books of moral instructions 
as we have in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, relating to the 
affairs and state of mankind, and the concerns of human 
life, containing rules of true wisdom and prudence for our 
conduct in all circumstances; and that we should have 
particularly a song representing the great love between 
Christ and his spouse the church, adapted to the dispo- 
sition and holy affections of a true christian soul towards 
Christ, and representing his grace and marvellous love to, 
and delight in, his people, as in Sclomon’s Song. It is 
important that we should have a book to teach us how to 
conduct ourselves under affliction, seeing the church of 
God here is in a militant state, and God’s people through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of heaven. The 
church is for a long time under trouble, meets with fiery 
trials, and extreme sufferings, before her time’ of peace 
and rest in the latter ages of the world. Therefore God 
has given us a book most proper in these circumstances, 
the book of Job; and though written on occasion of the 
afflictions of a particular saint, it was probably at first 
given to the church in Egypt under her afflictions there ; 
and is made use of by the apostle to comfort Christians 
under persecutions, James v. 11. “Ye have heard of the 
patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord ;-that 
the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy.” God was 
also pleased, in this book of Job, to give some view of 
the ancient divinity before the giving of the law. 

Thus, from this brief review, I think it appears, that 
every part of the scriptures of the Old Testament is very 
useful and necessary, and no part of it can be spared 
without loss to the church. et therefore the wisdom of 
God is conspicuous in ordering, that the scriptures of the 
Old Testament should consist of those very books of 
which they do consist. 

Before I dismiss this particular, I would add, that it is 
very observable, that the history of the Old Testament is 
large and particular where the great affair of redemption 
required it; even where there was most done towards this 
work, most to typify Christ, and to prepare the way for 
him. Thus it is very particular in the history of Abraham 
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and the other patriarchs ; but very short in the account we 
have of the time which the children of Israel spent in 
Egypt. It is large in the account of the redemption out 
of Egypt, and the first settling of the affairs of the Jewish 
church and nation in the time of Moses and J oshua; but 
much shorter in the times of the judges. So again, it is 
large and particular in the times of David and Solomon, 
and then very short in the history of the ensuing reigns. 
Thus the accounts are large and short, just as there is 
pore or less of the affair of redemption to be seen in 
lem. 

V. From what has been said, we may see, that Christ 
and his redemption are the great subject of the whole 
Bible. Concerning the New Testament, the matter is 
plain ; and by what has been said, it appears to be so 
also with respect to the Old Testament. Christ and his 
redemption is the great subject of the yrophecies of the 
Old Testament, as has been shown. It has also been 
shown, that he is the great subject of the songs of the Old 
Testament ; and the moral rules and precepts are all given 
in subordination to him. Christ and his redemption are 
also the great subject of the history of the Old Testament 
from the beginning all along; and even the history of the 
creation is brought in as an introduction to the history of 
pen that immediately follows it. The whole book, 
both Old Testament and New, is filled up with the gospel; 
only with this difference, that the Old Testament contains 
the gospel under a vail, but the New contains it unvailed, 
so that we may see the glory of the Lord with open face. 

VI. By what has been said, we may see the-usefulness 
and excellency of the Old Testament. Some are ready to 
look on the Old Testament as being out of date, and as if 
we in these days of the gospel have but little to do with 
it. But this is a very great mistake, arising from want of 


observing the nature and design of the Old Testament, | 


which, if it were observed, would appear full of the gospel 
of Christ, and would in an excellent manner illustrate and 
confirm the glorious doctrines and promises of the New 
Testament. Those parts of the Old Testament which are 
commonly looked upon as containing the least divine in- 
struction, are mines and treasures of gospel-knowledge ; 
and the reason why they are thought to contain so little 
is, because persons do but superficially read them. The 
treasures which are hid underneath are not observed. They 
only look on the top of the ground, and suddenly pass a 
judgment that there is nothing there. But they never dig 
into the mine: if they did, they would find it richly stored 
with what is more valuable than silver and gold, and would 
be abundantly requited for their pains. 

What has been said, may show us what a precious trea- 
sure God has committed into our hands, in that he has 
given us the Bible. How little do most persons consider 
what a privilege they enjoy, in the possession of that holy 
book, the Bible, which they have in their hands, and may 
converse with as they please. What an excellent book is 
this, and how far exceeding all human writings !_ It reveals 
God to us, and gives us a view of the grand design and 
glorious scheme of providence from the beginning of the 
world, either in history or prophecy. It reveals the great 
Redeemer, his glorious redemption, and the various steps 
by which God accomplishes it from the first foundation 
to the top-stone ! Shall we prize a history which gives us 
a clear account of some great earthly prince, or mighty 
warrior, as of an Alexander, a Cesar, or a Marlborough ? 
and shall we not prize the history that God gives us of 
the glorious kingdom of his Son Jesus Christ, the Prince 
and Saviour, and of the great transactions of that King 
of kings, and Lord of armies, the Lord mighty in battle ; 
and what he has wrought for the redemption of his chosen 
people ? 
: II. What has been said, may make us sensible how 
much most persons are to blame for their inattentive, un- 
observant way of reading the Scriptures. How much 
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profitable matter do the Scriptures contain, if it were but 
observed ! The Bible is the most comprehensive book in 
the world. But what will all this signify to us, if we read 
it without observing what is the drift of the Holy Ghost 
in it? The psalmist, (Psal. exix. 18.) begs of God, “That 
he would enlighten his eyes that he might behold wondrous 
things out of his law.” The Scriptures are full of wondrous 
things. Those histories which are too commonly read as 
if they were only private concerns of particular persons, 
such as of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph ; of Ruth, 
Joshua, the Judges, David and the Israelitish princes, are 
accounts of vastly greater things, things of greater im- 
portance and more extensive concernment, than they who 
read them are commonly aware of. 

The histories of Scripture are but too commonly read, 
as if they were written only to entertain men’s fancies, 
when the infinitely great things contained in them are 
passed over without notice. Whatever treasures the 
Scriptures contain, we shall be never the better for them 
if we do not observe them. He that has a Bible, and 
does not observe what it contains, is like a man who has 
a box full of silver and gold, and does not know it, nor 
observe that it is any thing more than a vessel filled with 
common stones. He will be never the better for his trea- 
sure; and so might as well be without it. He who has 
plenty of the choicest food stored up in his house, and 
does not know it, will never taste what he has, and will be 
as likely to starve as if his house were empty. 

VIII. What has been said, may show us how great a 
person Jesus Christ is, and how great his errand into the 
world, seeing there was so much done to prepare the way 
for his coming. God had been preparing the way for him 
through all ages of the world from the very beginning. If 
we had notice of a certain stranger being about to come 
into a country, and should observe that a great preparation 
was made for him, great things were done, many altera- 
tions made in the state of the whole country, many hands 
employed, persons of great note engaged in making the 
preparation ; and all the affairs and concerns of the coun- 
try ordered so as to be subservient to the design of enter- 
taining that person, it would be natural for us to think, 
surely this is some extraordinary person, and it is some 
very great business that he is coming upon. How great a 
person then must he be, for whose coming the great God 
of heaven and earth, and Governor of all things, spent four 
thousand years in preparing the way ! Soon after the world 
was created, and from age to age, he has been doing great 
things, bringing mighty events to pass, accomplishing 
wonders without number, often overturning the world in 
order to it. He has been causing every thing in the state 
of mankind, and all revolutions and changes in the habit- 
able world, from generation to generation, to be subservi- 
ent to this great design.—Surely this must be some great 
and extraordinary person, and a great work indeed it must 
needs be, about which he is coming. 

We read, (Matt. xxi. 8—10.) when Christ was coming 
into Jerusalem, and multitudes ran before him, having cut 
down branches of palm-trees, and strewed them in the 
way; and others spread their garments in the way, crying, 
« Hosanna to the Son of David,” that the whole city was 
moved, saying, Who is this? They wondered who that 
extraordinary person should be, that there should be such 
preparation made on occasion of his coming into the city. 
But if we consider, what great things were done in all ages 
to prepare the way for Christ’s coming, and how the world 
was often overturned to make way for it, much more may 
we cry out, Who is this? What great person is this? and 
say, (as in Psal. xxiv. 8, 10.) “ Who is this King of glory,” 
that God should show such respect, and put such vast 
honour upon him? Surely this person is honourable in 
God’s eyes, and greatly beloved of him; and surely it is 
a grand errand upon which he is sent. 
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PERIOD II. 


HISTORY OF REDEMPTION. 


Penrop II. 


FROM CHRIST'S INCARNATION TO HIS RESURRECTION. 2 


Havre shown how the work of redemption was carried 
on through the first period, from the fall of man to the in- 
carnation of Christ, | come now to the second exiod, vig. 
the time of Christ’s humiliation, or the space from his in- 
carnation to his resurrection. And this is the most remark- 
able article of time that ever was or ever will be. Though 
it was but between thirty and forty years, yet more was 
done in it than had been done from the beginning of the 
world to that time. We have observed, that all which had 
been done from the fall to the incarnation of Christ, was 
only preparatory for what was now done. And it may 
also be observed, that all which was done before the be- 
ginning of time, in the eternal counsels between the per- 
sons of the blessed Trinity, chiefly respected this period. 
We therefore now proceed to consider the second proposi- 
tion, viz. 


That during the time of Christ’s humiliation, from his 
incarnation to his resurrection, the purchase of redemption 
was made. 


Though many things had been done in the affair of re- 
demption, though millions of sacrifices had been offered ; 
yet nothing was done to purchase redemption before 
Christ’s incarnation. No part of the purchase was made, 
no part of the price was offered till now. But as soon as 
Christ was incarnate, the purchase began.—And the whole 
time of Christ’s humiliation, till the morning that he rose 
from the dead, was taken up in this purchase. Then the 
purchase was entirely and completely finished. As nothing 
was done before Christ’s incarnation, so nothing was done 
after his resurrection, to purchase redemption for men. 
Nor will there ever be any thing more done to all eternity. 
That very moment when the human nature of Christ 
ceased to remain under the power of death, the utmost 
farthing was paid of the price of salvation for every one of 
the elect. 

But for the more orderly and regular consideration of 
the great things done by our Redeemer to purchase re- 
demption for us, I would speak of his becoming incar- 
nate to capacitate himself for this purchase ;—and of the 
purchase itself. 


PART 


OF CHRIST'S INCARNATION. 


Curisr became incarnate, or, which is the same thing, 
became man, to pe himself in a capacity for working out 
our clea wie Por though Christ, as God, was infinitely 
sufficient for the work, yet to his being in an immediate 
capacity for it, it was needful that he should not only be 
God, but man. If Christ had remained only in the 
divine nature, he would not have been in a capacity to 
have purchased our salvation ; not from any imperfection 
of the divine nature, but by reason of its absolute and in- 
finite perfection: for Christ, merely as God, was not 
capable either of that obedience or suffering that was need- 
ful. The divine nature is not capable of suffering ; for it is 
infinitely above all suffering. Neither is it capable of 
obedience to that law which was given to man. It is as 
impossilile that one who is only God, should obey the law 
that was given to man, as it is that he should suffer man’s 
punishment. 

And it was necessary not only that Christ should take 
upon him a created nature, but that he should take upon 
him our nature. It would not have sufficed for Christ to 
have become an angel, and to have obeyed and suffered 
in the angelic nature. But it was necessary that he should 
become a mun, upon three accounts. 


1. If was needful in order to answer the law, that the 
very nuture to which the law was given, should obey it. 
Man’s law could not be answered, but by being obeyed 
by man. God insisted upon it, that the law which he 
had given to man shall be honoured, and fulfilled by the 
nature of man, otherwise the law could not be answered 
for men. The words, “Thou shalt not eat thereof,” &c. 
were spoken to the race of mankind, to the human nature ; 
and therefore the human nature must fulfil them. 

2. It was needful to answer the law that the nature that 
sinned should die. These words, “ Thou shalt surely die,” 
respect the human nature. The same nature to which the 
command was given, was that to which the threatening was 
directed. ; 

3. God saw meet, that the same world which was the 
stage of man’s fall and ruin, should also be the stage of his 
redemption. We read often of his coming into the world 
to save sinners, and of God’s sending him into the world 
for this purpose.—It was needful that he should come into 
this sinful, miserable, undone world, in order to restore and 
save it. For man’s recovery, it was needful that he should 
come down to man, to man’s proper habitation, and that 
he should tabernacle with us: John i. 14. “The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 


Concerning the incarnation of Christ, I would observe 
these following things. 

I. The incarviation itself ; in which especially two things 
are to be considered, viz. 

1. His conception; which was in the womb of one of 
the race of mankind, whereby he became truly the Son of 
man, as he was often called. He was one of the posterity 
of Adam, a child of Abraham, anda son of David, accord- 
ing to God’s promise. But his conception was—not in 
the way of ordinary generation, but—by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Christ was formed in the womb of the Vir- 
gin, of the substance of her body, by the power of the 
Spirit of God. So that he was the immediate son of the 
woman, but not the immediate son of any male whatso- 
ever ; and so was the seed of the woman, and the son of a 
virgin, one that had never known man. 

2. His birth—Though the conception of Christ was 
supernatural, yet after he was conceived, his human na- 
ture was gradually perfected in the womb of the virgin, in a 
way of natural progress; and so his birth was in the way 
of nature. But his conception being supernatural, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, he was both conceived and born 
without sin. 

II. The second thing I would observe concerning the 
incarnation of Christ, is the fulness of the time in which it 
was accomplished. It was after things had been preparing 
for it from the very first fall of mankind, and when all 
things were ready. It came to pass at a time, which in 
infinite wisdom was the most fit and proper: Gal. iv. 4. 
“ But when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth 
his Son, made of a woman, made under the law.” 

It was now the most proper time on every account. 
Any time before the flood would not have been so fit a 
time. For then the mischief and ruin that the fall brought 
on mankind, was not so fully seen. The curse did not so 
fully come on the earth before the flood, as it did after- 
wards: for though the ground was cursed in a great mea- 
sure before, yet it pleased God that the curse should once, 
before the restoration by Christ, be executed in an univ 


versal destruction, even Of the very form of the earth, that 


the dire effects of the fall might be seen before the re- 
covery, ‘Though mankind were mortal before the flood, yet 
their lives were almost a thousand years in length, a kind 
of immortality in comparison with what the life of man is 
now. It pleased God, that the curse, Dust thou art, and 
unto dust thou shalt return, should have its full accomplish- 
ment, and be executed in its greatest degree on mankind, 
before the Redeemer came to purchase a never-ending life. 


——— 
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It would not have been so fit a time for Christ to come, 
before Moses ; for till then mankind were not so univer- 
sally apostatized from the true God; they were not fallen 
universally into heathenish darkness ; and so the need of 
Christ, the light of the world, was not so evident. The 
woful consequence of the fall with respect to man’s mor- 
tality, was not so fully manifest till then; for man’s life 
was not so shortened as to be reduced to the present stand- 
ard, till about Moses’s time. 

It was most fit that the time of the Messiah’s coming 
should not betill all nations, but the children of Israel, had 
lain long in heathenish darkness ; that the remedilessness 
of their disease might by long experience be seen, and so 
the absolute necessity of the heavenly Physician. 

Another reason why Christ did not come soon after the 
flood probably was, that the earth might be full of people, 
that he might have the more extensive kingdom, that the 
effects of his light, power, and grace, might be glorified, 
and that his victory over Satan might be attended with the 
more glory in the multitude of his conquests. It was also 
needfu that the coming of Christ should be many ages 
after Moses, that the church might be prepared by the 
Messiah’s being long prefigured, foretold, and expected. 
It was not proper that Christ should come before the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, because Satan’s kingdom was not then 
come to its height. The heathen world before that con- 
sisted of lesser kingdoms. But God saw meet that the 
Messiah should come in the time of one of the four great 
monarchies. Nor was it proper that he should come in the 
time of the Babylonish, the Persian, or the Grecian 
monarchy. It was the will of God that his Son should 
make his appearance in the world in the time of the Ro- 
‘man, the greatest and strongest monarchy, which was 
Satan’s visible kingdom in the world ; that, by overcoming 
this, he might visibly overcome Satan’s kingdom in its 
greatest strength and glory, and so obtain the more com- 
plete triumph over Satan himself. 

It was not proper that Christ should come before the 
Babylonish captivity. For, before that, we have not his- 
tories of the state of the heathen world, to give us an idea 
of the need of a Saviour. Besides, learning did not much 
flourish, and so there had not been opportunity to show 
the insufficiency of human learning and wisdom to reform 
and save mankind. Again, the Jews were not dispersed 
over the world, as they were afterwards; and so things 
were not prepared in this respect for the coming of Christ. 
The necessity of abolishing the Jewish dispensation was 
not then so apparent as it was afterwards, by reason of the 
dispersion of the Jews; neither was the way prepared for 
the propagation of the gospel, as it was afterwards, by the 
same dispersion. Many other things might be mentioned, 
by which it would appear, that no other season before that 
very time in which Christ came, would have been proper 
for his appearing. * 

III. The next thing that I would observe concerning the 
incarnation of Christ, is the greatness of this event. Christ’s 
mcarnation was a greater and more wonderful thing than 
ever had yet come to pass. ‘The creation of the world was 
a very great thing, but not so great as the incarnation of 
Christ. It was agreat thing for God to make the creature, 
but not so great as for the Creator himself to become a 
creature. We have spoken of many great things that were 
accomplished between the fall of man and the incarnation 
of Christ: but God becoming man was greater than all. 
Then the greatest person was born that ever was or ever 
will be. } ; : 

IV. Next observe, concerning the incarnation of Christ, 
the remarkable circumstances of it. He was born of a poor 
virgin ; a pious holy person, but poor, as appeared by her 
offering at her purification : Luke 11. 24. “ And to offer a 
sacrifice according to that which is said in the law of the 
Lord, A pair of turtle-doves, or two young pigeons.” 
Which refers to Lev. v. 7. “ And if she be not able to 
bring a lamb, then she shall bring two turtle-doves or two 

oung pigeons.” And this poor virgin was espoused to a 
Gishand who was but a poor man. Though they were 
both of the royal family of David, which was the most 
honourable, and Joseph was the mghtful heir to the crown ; 
yet the family was reduced to a very low state; which is 
represented by the tabernacle of David being fallen, Amos 
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ix. 11. “In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of 
David that is fallen, and close up the breaches thereof, 
and I will raise up his ruins, and I will build it as in the 
days of old.” : 

He was born in the town of Bethlehem, as was foretold : 
(Mic. v. 2.) and there was a very remarkable providence 
of God to bring about the fulfilment of this prophecy, the 
taxing of all the world by Augustus Caesar, (Luke ii.) 
He was born in avery low condition, even in a stable, and 
laid ina manger. « 

V. Observe the concomitants of this great event.—And, 

1. The return of the Spirit ; which indeed began a little 
before, but yet was given on occasion of his birth. I have 
before observed how the spirit of prophecy ceased, not long 
after Malachi. From about the same time visions and im- 
mediate revelations ceased also. But on this occasion, 
they were granted anew, and the Spirit in these operations 
returns again. The first revealed instance of its restoration 
is the vision of Zacharias, the father of John the Baptist, 
(Luke i.) The next is the vision which the Virgin Mary 
had, (ibid.) The third is the vision which Joseph had, 
(Matt. i.) In the next place, the Spirit was given to Elisa- 
beth, (Luke i. 41.) Next, it was given to Mary, as ap- 
pears by her song, (Luke i. 46, &c.) Then to Zacharias 
again, (zbid. ver. 64.) Then it was sent to the shepherds, 
(Luke ii. 9.) Then it was given to Simeon, (Luke ii. 25.) 
Then to Anna, (ver. 36.) Then to the wise men in the 
east. Then to Joseph again, directing him to flee into 
Egypt; and after that directing his return. 

2. The next concomitant of Christ’s incarnation is, the 
great notice that was taken of it in heaven, and on earth. 
Tow it was noticed by the glorious inhabitants of the 
heavenly world, appears by their joyful songs on this 
occasion, heard by the shepherds in the night. This was 
the greatest event of Providence that ever the angels had 
beheld. We read of their singing praises when they saw 
the formation of this lower world : Job xxxviii. 7. “ When 
the morning-stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” And so they do, on this much greater 
occasion, the birth of the Son of God, who is the Creator 
of the world. 

The glorious angels had all along expected this event. 
They had taken great notice of the prophecies and pro- 
mises of these things: for we are ‘ol that they desire to 
look into the affairs of redemption, 1 Pet.i.12. They 
had been the ministers of Christ in this affair of redemp- 
tion, in all the several steps of it from the very fall of 
man; as in God’s dealings with Abraham, with Jacob, 
and with the Israelites. And doubtless they had long 


joyfully expected the coming of Christ ; but now they see 


it accomplished, and therefore greatly rejoice, and sing 
praises on this occasion. 

Notice was taken of it by Elisabeth and the Virgin 
Mary before the birth of Christ; not to say by John the 
Baptist before he was born, when he leaped in his mo- 
ther’s womb as it were for joy, at the voice of the saluta- 
tion of Mary. Elisabeth and Mary most joyfully praise 
God together, with Christ and his forerunner in their 
wombs, and the Holy Spirit in their souls. And after- 
wards what joyful notice is taken of this event by the 
shepherds, and by those holy persons, Zacharias, and 
Simeon, and Anna! How do they praise God on the 
oceasion! Thus the inhabitants of heaven, and the 
church on earth, unite in their joy and praise on this occa- 
sion. 

Great part of the universe takes joyful notice of the 
incarnation of Christ. Heaven takes notice of it, and the 
inhabitants sing for joy. This lower world of mankind, 
both Jews and Gentiles, take notice of it. It pleased 
3od to put honour on his Son, by wonderfully stirring up 
some of the wisest of the Gentiles to come a long journey 
to see and worship him at his birth. They were led by a 
miraculous star, signifying the birth of that glorious 

erson who is the bright and morning-star, going before, 
and leading them to the very place where the young child 
was. Some think they were instructed by the prophecy 
of Balaam, who dwelt in the eastern parts, and who fore- 
told Christ’s coming as a star that should rise out of 
Jacob. Or they might be instructed by that general 
expectation there was of the Messiah’s coming about that 
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time, from the prophecies the Jews had of him in their 
dispersions in all parts of the world. ; 
3. The next concomitant of the birth of Christ was his 
circumcision. But this may more properly be spoken of 
under another head, and so I will not insist upon it now. 
4, The next concomitant was his first coming into the 
second temple, when an infant, on occasion of the purifi- 
cation of the blessed Virgin. We read, Hagg. i. 7. * The 
desire of all nations shall come, and I will fill this house, 
(or temple) with glory.” And in Mal. ii. 1. “ The Lord, 
whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, even 
the messenger of the covenant.” And now was the first 
instance of the fulfilment of these prophecies. ; 
5. The last concomitant I shall mention is the sceptre’s 
departing from Judah, in the death of Herod the Great. 
The sceptre had never totally departed from Judah till 
now. Judah’s sceptre was greatly diminished in the 
revolt of the ten tribes in Jeroboam’s time; and the 
sceptre departed from Israel or Ephraim at the time of the 
captivity of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser. But it re- 
mained in the tribe of Judah, under the kings of the 
house of David. And when the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin were carried captive by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
sceptre of Judah ceased for a little while, till the return 
from the captivity under Cyrus: and then, though they 
were not an independent government, as they had been 
before, but owed fealty to the kings of Persia; yet their 
overnor was of themselves, who had the power of life and 
death, and they were governed by their own laws ; and so 
Judah had a lawgiver from between his feet during the 
Persian and Grecian monarchies. Towards the latter part 
of the Grecian monarchy, the people were governed by 
kings of their own, of the race of the Maccabees, for near 
a hundred years; and after that they were subdued by 
the Romans. But yet the Romans suffered them to be 
governed by their own laws, and to have a king of their 
own, Herod the Great, who reigned about forty years, and 
overned with proper kingly authority, only paying 
Romace to the Romans. But presently after Christ was 
born he died, as we have an account, Matt. 11. 19. and 
Archelaus succeeded him ; but was soon put down by the 
Roman emperor; and then the sceptre departed from 
Judah. There were no more temporal kings of Judah 
after that, neither had that people their governors from 
the midst of themselves, but were ruled by a Roman 
governor sent among them ; and they ceased to have the 
power of life and death among themselves. Hence the 
Jews say to Pilate, “ It is not lawful for us to put any 
man to death,” John xviii. 31. Thus the sceptre departed 
from Judah when Shiloh came. 


PART Wi. 
THE PURCHASE OF REDEMPTION. 


Havine thus considered Christ's coming into the 
world, and his taking on him our nature, to put himself 
in a capacity for the purchase of redemption, 1 come now 
to show what is intended by the purchase of redemption— 
to make some general observations concerning those things 
by which this purchase was made—and then to consider 
those things more particularly which Christ did and 
suffered, by which that purchase was made. 


SECT. I. 
The purchase itself, what? 


By Christ purchasing redemption, two things are in- 
tended, his satisfaction, and his merit. All is done by 
the price that Christ lays down, which does two things: it 
pays our debt, and so it satisfies ; it procures our title to 
happiness, and so it merits. The sudisfuction of Christ is 
to free us from misery, and the merit of Christ is to pur- 
chase happiness for us. 


HISTORY OF REDEMPTION. 


Perrop II 


The word purchase, in this connexion, is taken either 
more strictly or more largely. It is oftentimes used more 
strictly, to signify only the merit of Christ ; and some- 
times more largely, to signify both his satisfaction and 
merit. Indeed most of the words used in this affair have 
various significations. Thus sometimes divines use mervé 
for the whole price that Christ offered, both satisfactory, 
and positively meritorious. And so the word satisfaction 
is sometimes used, not only for his propitiation, but also 
for his meritorious obedience. For in some sense, not 
only suffering the penalty, but positively obeying, is 
needful to satisfy the law. The reason of this various use 
of these terms seems to be, that satisfaction and merit do 
not differ so much really as relatively. They both consist 
in paying a valuable price, a price of infinite value: but 
only that price, as it respects a debt to be paid, is called 
satisfaction; and _as it respects a positive good to be 
obtained, is called merit. The difference between paying 
a debt and making a positive purchase is more relative 
than essential. He who lays down a price to pay a debt, 
does in some sense make a purchase : he purchases liberty 
from the obligation. And he who lays down a price to 
purchase a good, does as it were make satisfaction: he 
satisfies the conditional demands of him to whom he pays 
it. This may suffice concerning what is meant by the 
purchase of Christ. 


SECT. II. 


Some general observations concerning those things by which 
this purchase was made. 


1. Awn here observe, That whatever in Christ had the 
nature of satisfaction, was by virtue of the suffering or 
humiliation that was in it; but whatever had the nature 
of merit, was by virtue of the obedience or righteousness 
there was in it. The satisfaction of Christ consists in his 
answering the demands of the law on man, which were 
consequent on the breach of the law. These were answered 
by suffering the penalty of the law. The merit of Christ 
consists in what he did to answer the demands, which 
were prior to man’s breach of the law, or to fulfil what 
the law demanded before man sinned, which was obedi- 
ence. z 

The satisfaction or propitiation of Christ consists either 
im his sufferg evil, or his being subject to abasement. 
Christ did not only make satisfaction by proper suffering, 
but by whatever had the nature of humiliation and abase- 
ment of circumstances. Thus he made satisfaction by 
continuing under the power of death, while he lay buried 
in the grave; though neither his body nor soul properly 
endured any suffering after he was dead. Whatever 
Christ was subject to that was the judicial fruit of sin, had 
the nature of satisfaction for sin. But not only proper 
suffering, but all abasement and depression of the state 
and circumstances of mankind below its primitive honour 
and dignity, such as his body remaining under death, his 
body and soul remaining separate, Kc. are the judicial 
fruits of sin. And all that Christ did in his state of 
humiliation, that had the nature of obedience, moral virtue 
or goodness, had the nature of merit, in it, and was part 
of the price with which he purchased happiness for the 
elect. 

2. Both Christ’s satisfaction for sin, and also his merit- 
ing happiness by his righteousness, were carried on through 
the whole time of his humiliation. Christ’s satisfaction 
for sin was not by his last sufferings only, though it was ~ 
poncipelly by them; but all his sufferings, and all his 
vumiliation, from the first moment of his incarnation to 
his resurrection, were propitiatory or satisfactory. Christ’s 
satisfaction was chiefly by his death, because his sufferings 
and humiliation in that was greatest. But all his other 
sufferings, and all his other humiliation, all along had the 
nature of satisfaction; the mean circumstances in which 
he was born; his being born of a poor virgin, in a stable, 
and laid in a manger; his taking the human nature upon 
him in its low state, and under those infirmities brought 
upon it by the fall; his being born in the form of sinful 
flesh, &c. And so all his sufferings in his infancy and 
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_ childhood, and all that labour, contempt, reproach, tempta- 
tion, and difficulty of any kind which he suffered through 
the whole course of his life, was of a propitiatory and 
Satisfactory nature—And so his purchase of happiness by 
his righteousness was also carried on through the whole 
time of his humiliation till his resurrection: not only in 
that obedience he performed through the course of his life, 
aa also in the obedience he performed in laying down his 
ife. 

3. It was by the same things that Christ hath satisfied 
God’s justice, and also purchased eternal happiness. He 
did not make satisfaction by some things, and then work 
out righteousness by other different things; but in the 
same acts by which he wrought out righteousness, he also 
made satisfaction, but only taken in a different relation. 
One and the same act of Christ, considered with respect 
to the obedience there was in it, was part of his righteous- 
ness, and purchased heaven: but considered with respect 
to the self-denial, and difficulty, and humiliation, with 
which he performed it, had the nature of satisfaction for 
sin, and procured our pardon. Thus his going about doing 
good, preaching the gospel, and teaching his disciples, was 
a part of his righteousness, and the purchase of heaven, as 
it was done in obedience to the Father; and the same was 
a part of his satisfaction, as he did it with great labour, 
trouble, and weariness, and under great temptations expos- 
ing himself hereby to reproach and contempt. So his 
laying down his life had the nature of satisfaction to God’s 
offended justice, considered as his bearing punishment in 
our stead: but considered as an act of obedience to God, 
who had given him this command, that he should lay down 
his life for sinners, it was a part of his righteousness and 
purchase, and as much the principal part of his righteous- 
ness as it was the principal part of his satisfaction. And 
to instance in his circumcision, what he suffered in it, had 
the nature of satisfaction: the blood that was shed therein 
was propitiatory blood; but as it was a conformity to the 
law of Moses, it was part of his meritorious righteousness. 
Though it was not properly the act of human nature, he 
being an infant; yet the human nature being the subject 
of it, and being the act of his person, it was accepted as an 
act of his obedience, as our mediator.—And even his being 
born in such a low condition, has the nature of satisfaction 
by reason of the humiliation that was in it; and of right- 
eousness, as it was the act of his person in obedience to 
the Father, what the will of the human nature did ac- 
quiesce in, though there was no act of the will of the 
human nature prior to it.—These things may suffice to 
have been observed in general, concerning the purchase 
Christ made of redemption. 
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Those things in particular by which the purchase was 
made.—Christ’s obedience and righteousness. 


I now proceed to consider the things that passed during 
the time of Christ’s humiliation, and first, with respect to 
his obedience and righteousness. And this is subject to a 
threefold distribution. I shall therefore consider his obedi- 
ence, with respect to the /aws which he obeyed—the differ- 
ent stages of his life in which he performed it—and the 
virtues he exercised in his obedience. 

J. The first distribution of the acts of Christ’s righteous- 
ness is with respect to the laws which he obeyed. But here 
it must be observed in general, that all the precepts which 
Christ obeyed may be reduced to one law, and that is 
what the apostle calls the law of works, Rom. iii. 27. 
Every command that Christ obeyed may be reduced to 
that great and everlasting law of God that is contained in 
the covenant of works, that eternal rule of right which 
God had established between himself and mankind. 
Christ came into the world to fulfil and answer the cove- 
nant of works; that is, the covenant that is to stand for 
ever as a rule of judgment. The covenant that we had 
broken, was the covenant that must be fulfilled. 

This law of works indeed includes all the laws of God 
that ever have been given to mankind ; for it is a general 
rule of the law of works, and indeed of the law of nature, 
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That God is to be obeyed, and that he must be submitted 
to in whatever positive precept he is pleased to give. It 
isa rule of the law of works, That men should obey their 
earthly parents: and it is certainly as.much a rule of the 
same law, That we should obey our heavenly Vather: and 
so the law of works requires obedience to all the positive 
commands of God. It required Adam’s obedience to that 
positive command, Not to eat of the forbidden fruit ; and 
it required obedience of the Jews to all the positive com- 
mands of their institution. When God commanded Jonah 
to arise and go to Nineveh, the law of works required him 
to obey: and so it required Christ’s obedience to all the 
positive commands whieh God gave him. 

But, more particularly, the commands of God which 
Christ obeyed, were of three kinds; they were such as he 
was subject to either merely as man, or as he was a Jew, or 
purely as Mediator. 

1. He obeyed those commands which he was subject to 
merely as man. These were the commands of the moral 
law, which was the same with that which was given at 
mount Sinai, written in two tables of stone, which are 
epligniony on mankind of all ages and all nations of the 
world. 

2. He obeyed all those laws he was subject to as he was 
a Jew. ‘Thus he was subject to the ceremonial law, and 
was conformed to it. He was conformed to it in his being 
circumcised the eighth day; and he strictly obeyed it in 
going up to Jerusalem to the temple three times a year ; 
at least after he was come to the age of twelve years, 
which seems to have been the age when the males began 
to go up to the temple. And so Christ constantly attended 
the service of the temple, and of the synagogues. 

To this head of nis obedience may be reduced his sub- 
mission to John’s baptism. _ For it was a special command 
to the Jews, to go forth to John the Baptist, and be bap- 
tized of him; and therefore Christ, being a Jew, was 
subject to this command : and therefore, when he came to 
be baptized of John, and John objected, that he had more 
need to come to him to be baptized of him, he gives this 
reason for it, That it was needful that he should do it, that 
he might fulfil all righteousness. (See Matt. in. 13—15.) 

3. Christ was subject to the mediatorial law; or that 
which related purely to his mediatorial office. Such were 
the commands which the Father gave him to teach such 
doctrines, to preach the gospel, to work such miracles, to 
call such disciples, to appoint such ordinances, and finally 
to lay down his life: for he did all these things in ohedi- 
ence to the commands he had received of the Father, as 
he often tells us, (John x. 18. xiv. 31.) These commands 
he was not subject to merely as man; for they did not 
belong to other men: nor yet was he subject to them as a 
Jew; for they were no part of the Mosaic law: but they 
were commands he had received of the Father, that purely 
respected his mediatorial office. 

shrist’s righteousness, by which he merited heaven for 
himself, and all who believe in him, consists principally in 
his obedience to this mediatorial law: for in fulfilling this 
law consisted his chief work and business in the world, 
The history of the evangelists is chiefly taken up in giving 
an account of his obedience to this law. This part of his 
obedience was attended with the greatest difficulty ; and 
therefore his obedience in it was most meritorious. What 
Christ had to do in the world by virtue of his being Me- 
diator, was infinitely more difficult than what he had to 
do merely asa man, or asa Jew. To his obedience to 
this mediatorial law belongs his going through his last 
sufferings, beginning with his agony in the garden, and 
ending with his resurrection. 

As the obedience of the first Adam, wherein his righte- 
ousness would have consisted, if he had stood, would have 
mainly consisted in his obedience to that special law to 
which he was subject as moral head and surety of man- 
kind, even the command of abstaining from the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil; so the obedience of the 
second Adam, wherein his righteousness consists, lies 
mainly in his obedience to that special law to which he 
was subject as mediator and surety for man. 

Before I proceed to the next distribution of Christ’s 
righteousness, [ would observe three things concerning 
his obedience to these laws. 
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1. He performed that obedience to them which was in 
every respect perfect. It was perfect with respect to the 
work commanded ; and the princip'e from which he obey- 
ed. It was perfect with respect to the ends he acted for ; 
he never had any by-ends, but aimed perfectly at such as 
the law of God required. It was perfect with respect to 
the manner of performance: every circumstance of each 
act was perfectly conformed to the command. It was 
perfect with respect to the degre of the performance: he 
acted wholly up to the rule.—It was perfect with respect 
to the constancy of obedience, without any interruption ; 
and with respect to perseverance. He held out in perfect 
obedience to the very end, in all the changes he passed 
through, and all the trials that were before him. 

The meritoriousness of Christ’s obedience, depends on 
the perfection of it. If it had failed in any instance, it 
could not have been meritorious: for imperfect obedience 
is not accepted as any obedience at all in the sight of the 
law of works, to which Christ was subject. That is not 
accepted as obedience to a law that does not fully answer it. 

2. Christ’s obedience was performed through the greatest 
trials and temptations that ever any obedience was. His 
obedience was attended with the greatest difficulties, and 
most extreme abasement; which was another thing that 
rendered it more meritorious and thankworthy. To obey 
another when his commands are easy, is not so worthy, 
as it is to obey when it cannot be done without great diffi- 
culty. 

3. He performed this obedience with infinite respect to 
God, and the honour of his law. The obedience he per- 
formed was with infinitely greater love to God, and regard 
to his authority, than that of angels. The angels perform 
their obedience with a sinless perfection of love; but 
Christ performed his with infinite love. Though the 
human nature of Christ was not capable of love absolutely 
infinite, vet Chnist’s obedience in that nature, is the obe- 
dience of his person, as God-man ; and therefore there was 
infinite love manifest in that obedience. And this, toge- 
ther with the infinite dignity of the person who obeyed, 
rendered his obedience infinitely meritorious. 

II. The second distribution of the acts of Christ’s ohe- 
dience, is with respect to the different parts of his life, 
wherein they were performed. And in this respect they 
may be divided into those which were performed in private 
life, and those which were performed in his public mi- 
nistry. 

1st, Those acts he performed during his private life — 
He was perfectly obedient in his childhood. He infinitely 
differed from other children, who, as soon as they begin to 
act, begin to sin and rebel. He was subject to his earthly 
parents, though he was Lord of all, Luke ii. 51. and was 
found about bis Father’s business even when a child, 
Luke ii. 42.—He then began to fulfil the mediatorial law, 
which the Father had given him. He continued his pri- 
vate life for about thirty years, dwelling at Nazareth in the 
house of his reputed father Joseph, where he served God 
in a private capacity, and in following a mechanical trade, 
the business of a carpenter. 

2dly, Those acts which he performed during his public 
ministry, which began when he was about thirty years of 
age, and continued for the three last years and a half of 
his life—Most of the evangelic history is taken up in 
giving an account of what passed during that time. In- 
deed all the history of Matthew, except the two first chap- 
ters; the whole of Mark ; all the gospel of John; and all 
of Luke, except the two first chapters ; excepting also 
what we find in the evangelists concerning the ministry of 
John the Baptist. Christ's first appearing in his public 
ministry, 1s what is often called his coming in Scripture. 
Thus John speaks of Christ’s coming as future, though he 
had been born long before. 

Concerning the public ministry of Christ, I would ob- 
serve the following things. 

1. The forerunner of Christ’s coming in his public minis- 
try was John the Baptist. He came preaching repentance 
for the remission of sins, to make way for Christ’s coming, 
agrecable to the prophecies of him, Isa. xl. 3—5. and Matt. 
iv. 5, 6. It is supposed that John the Baptist began his 
ministry about three years and a half before Christ; so 
that John’s ministry and Christ’s put together, made seven 
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years, which was the last of Daniel’s weeks ; and this 
time is intended in Dan. ix. 27. “ He will confirm the 
covenant with many for one week.” Christ came in the 
midst of this week of years, as Daniel foretold, “ And in 
the midst of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and the 
oblation to cease.” es ‘ 

John the Baptist’s ministry consisted principally in preach- 
ing the law, to awaken and convince men of sin, to prepare 
them for the coming of Christ, and to comfort them, as 
the law is to prepare the heart for the entertainment of 
the gospel. A very remarkable outpouring of the Spirit of 
God attended John’s ministry ; and the effect of it was, 
that Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region round 
about Jordan, were awakened and convinced. They went 
out to him, and submitted to his baptism, confessing their 
sins. John was the greatest of all the prophets who came 
before Christ, Matt. xi. 11. “ Among those that are born 
of women, there hath not risen a greater than John the 
Baptist ;” 7. e. he had the most honourable office. He was 
as the morning-star, which is the harbinger of the ap- 
proaching day, and forerunner of the rising sun. The other 
prophets were stars that gave light in the night; but those 
stars went out on the approach of the gospel-day. Now 
the coming of Christ being very nigh, the morning-star 
comes before him, the brightest of all the stars, as John 
the Baptist was, in the sense mentioned, the greatest of all 
the prophets. And when Christ came in his public mi- 
nistry, the light of that morning-star decreased too; as 
we see, when the sun rises, it dimimishes the light of the 
morning-star. So John the Baptist says of himself, John 
ii. 30. “ He must increase, but I must decrease.” And 
soon after Christ began his public ministry, John the Bap- 
tist was put to death; as the morning-star is visible a 
little while after the sun is risen, yet soon goes out. 

2. Christ’s entrance on his public ministry was by ba 
tism, followed with the temptation in the wilderness. His 
baptism was as it were his solemn inauguration, by which 
he entered on his ministry; and was attended with his 
being anointed with the Holy Ghost, in a solemn and 
visible manner, the Holy Ghost descending upon him 
symbolically, in a visible shape like a dove, attended with 
a voice from heaven, saying, “‘ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased,” Matt. iii. 16,17. After this 
he was led by the devil into the wilderness. Satan made a 
violent attack upon him at his first entrance on his work ; 
and now he had a remarkable trial of his obedience ; but 
he got the victory. He who had such success with the 
first Adam, had none with the second. 

3. I would take notice of the work in which Christ was 
employed during his ministry. And here are three things 
chiefly to be noticed, viz. his preaching, his working of 
miracles, and his calling and appointing disciples and 
ministers of his kingdom. 

(1.) His preaching the gospel. Great part of the work 
of his public ministry consisted in this ; and much of that 
obedience by which he purchased salvation for us, was in 
his speaking those things which the Father commanded 
him. He more clearly and abundantly revealed the mind 
and will of God, than ever it had been revealed before. 
He came from the bosom of the Father, perfectly knew his 
mind, and was in the best capacity to reveal it. As the 
sun, as soon as it is risen, begins to shine; so Christ, as 
soon as he came into his public ministry, began to en- 
lighten the world with his doctrine. As the law was given 
at mount Sinai, so Christ delivered his evangelical doc- 
trine, (full of blessings, and not curses,) to a multitude on 
a mountain, Matt. v.—vil. . 

When he preached, he did not teach as the scribes, 
but as one having authority; so that his hearers were 
astonished at his doctrine. He did not reveal the mind - 
and will of God in the style of the prophets, as, “ Thus 
saith the Lord ;” but in such a style as this, “ I say unto 
you,” “ Verily, verily, I say unto you.” He delivered his 
doctrines, not only as the doctrines of God the Father, 
but as his own doctrines. He gave forth commands, not 
(as the prophets were wont to do) as God’s commands, 
but as his own. He spake in such a style as this, “ This 
1s my commandment,” John xv. 12. “ Ye are my friends 
if ye do whatsoever I command you,” ibid. 14. é 

(2.) Another thing that Christ was employed in during 
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the course of his ministry, was working miracles. Con- 
cerning which we may observe,—Their multitude. Be- 
sides particular instances, we often have an account of 
multitudes coming at once with diseases, and his healing 
them. They were works of mercy. In them was display- 
ed not only his infinite power and greatness, but his in- 
finite mercy and goodness. He went about doing good, 
healing the sick, restoring sight to the blind, hearing to 
the deaf, and the proper use of their limbs to the lame 
and halt; feeding the hungry, cleansing the leprous, and 
raising the dead. 

They were almost all of them such as had been spoken of 
as the peculiar works of God, in the Old Testament. So 
with respect to stilling the sea, Psal. evii. 29. “ He maketh 
the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still ;” 
walking on the sea in a storm, Job ix. 8. “ Which alone 

'—treadeth upon the waves of the sea ;” and casting out 
devils, Psal. Ixxiv. 14. “ Thou breakest the heads of levia- 
than in pieces.” So as to feeding a multitude in a wilder- 
ness: Deut. viii. 16. “ Who fed thee in the wilderness 
with manna ;” telling man’s thoughts, Amos iv. 13. ‘¢ Lo, 
he that declareth unto man what is his thought—the Lord, 
the God of hosts 1s his name;” and raising the dead, 
Psal. Ixviii. 20. “ Unto God the Lord belong the issues 
from death.” So as to opening the eyes of the blind, Psal. 
exlvi. 8. “ The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind ;” heal- 
ing the sick, Psal. ciii. 3. “ Who healeth all thy diseases ;” 
and lifting up those who are bowed together, Psal. exlvi. 
8. “ The Lord raiseth them that are bowed down.” 

They were in general such works as were images of the 
great work which he came to work on man’s heart ; repre- 
senting that inward, spiritual cleansing, healing, renova- 
tion, and resurrection, of which all his redeemed are the 
subjects— He wrought them by his own power, and not as 
the other prophets did. They were wont to work all their 
miracles in the name of the Lord ; but Christ wrought in 
his own name. Moses was forbidden to enter into Ca- 
naan, because he seemed by his speech to assume to him- 
self the honour of working only one miracle. Nor did 
Christ work miracles as. the apostles did; but by his own 
authority and will: Thus, saith he, “I will, be thou 
clean,” Matt. viii. 3. And in the same strain he put the 
question, “ Believe ye that 1 am able to do this?” Matt. 
1X20. 

(8 ) Another thing that Christ did in the course of his 
ministry, was to call his disciples. He called many disci- 

- ples, eon he employed as ministers. He sent seventy 
at one time in this work: but there were twelve that he 
set apart as apostles, who were the grand ministers of his 
Parmlens and as it were the twelve foundations of his 
church. (See Rev. xxi. 14.) These were the main instru- 
ments of setting up his kingdom in the world, and there- 
fore shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 

4. I would observe how he finished his ministry. And 
this was, in giving his dying counsels to his disciples, and 
all that should be his disciples, which we have recorded 
particularly in the 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters of John’s 
gospel.—In instituting a solemn memorial of his death, the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper, wherein we have a re- 
presentation of his body broken, and of his blood shed. 
—In offtring up himself a sacrifice to God in his last suf 
ferings. This act he did as God’s minister, as God’s 
anointed priest; and it was the greatest act of his public 
ministry, the greatest act of his obedience, by which he 
purchased heaven for believers. The priests of old used 
to do many other things as God’s ministers ; but the high- 
est execution of their office was their actually offerin 
sacrifice on the altar. So the greatest thing that Christ did 
in the execution of his priestly office, and the greatest 
thing that he ever did, and the greatest thing that ever was 
done, was the offering up himself a sacrifice to God. 
Herein he was the antetype of all that had been done by 
all the priests, in all their sacrifices and offerings, from the 
beginning of the world. 

Tir . The third distribution of the acts by which Christ 

urchased redemption, regards the viriues that he exercised 

and manifested in them. Christ in doing his work for our 

redemption, exercised every possible virtue and grace. In- 

deed there are some particular virtues that sinful man may 
ome 
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have, which were not in Chnst; not from any defect of 
virtue, but because his virtue was perfect, and without de- 
fect. Such is the virtue of repentance, brokenness of 
heart for sin, mortification, and denying of lust. Christ 
had no sin of his own to repent of, nor any lust to deny. 
But all virtues which do not presuppose sin, were in him 
in a higher degree than in any mere creature. Every vir- 
tue in him was perfect. Virtue itself was greater in him 
than in any other; and it was under greater advantages to 
shine in him than in any other. Strict virtue shines most 
when most tried ; but never any virtue had such trials as 
Christ’s had. 

The virtue that Christ exercised in his work may be 
divided into three sorts, viz. the virtues which more im- 
mediately respect God, those which immediately respected 
himself, and those which immediately respect men. 

1. Those virtues which more immediately respect God. 
There appeared in him a holy fear and reverence towards 
God the Father. Christ had a greater trial of his virtue in 
this respect than any other had, from the honourableness 
of his person. This was the temptation of the angels that 
fell to cast off their worship of God and reverence of his 
majesty, that they were beings of such exalted dignity 
themselves. But Christ was infinitely more worthy and 
honourable than they ; for he was the eternal Son of God, 
and his person was equal to the person of the Father; 
and yet, as he had taken on him the office of mediator, 
and the nature of man, he was full of reverence towards 
God. He manifested a wonderful /ove toward God. The 
angels give great testimonies of their love towards God, in 
their constancy and agility in doing his will; and many 
saints have given great testimonies of their love, who, from 
love to God, endured great labours and sufferings: but 
none ever such testimonies of love to God as Christ has 
given. He manifested the most wonderful submission to 
the will of God. Never was any one’s submission so 
tried as his was. And he manifested the most wonderful 
spirit of obedience that ever was manifested. 

2. In this work he most wonderfully manifested those 
virtues which more immediately respected himself; as hu- 
mility, patience, and contempt of the world. Christ, 
though he was the most excellent and honourable, yet was 
the most humble; yea, he was the most humble of all 
creatures. No on or man ever equalled him in humi- 
lity, though he was the highest in dignity and honourable- 
ness. Christ would have been under the greatest tempta- 
tions to pride, if it had been possible for any thing to be a 
temptation to him. The temptation of the angels that fell 
was the dignity of their nature, and the honourableness of 
their circumstances ; but Christ was infinitely more ho- 
nourable than they. The human nature of Christ was so 
honoured as to be in the same person with the eternal Son 
of God, who was equal with God; and yet that human 
nature was not at all lifted up with pride. Nor was the 
man Christ Jesus at all lifted up with pride with all those 
wonderful works which he wrought, of healing the sick, 
curing the blind, lame, and maimed, and raising the dead, 
And though he knew that God had appointed him to be 
the king over heaven and earth, angels and men, as he 
says, Matt. xi. 27. “ All things are delivered unto me ot 
my Father;” though he knew he was such an infinitely 
honourable person, and thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God; and though he knew he was the heir of the 
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not disdain to be abased and depressed down into lower 
and viler circumstances and sufferings than ever any other 
elect creature was ; so that he became least of all, and low- 
est of all. The proper trial and evidence of humility, is 
stooping or complying with those acts or circumstances, 
when called to it, which are very low, and contain great 
abasement. But none ever stooped so low as Christ, if 
we consider either the infinite height that he stooped from, 
or the great depth to which he stooped. Such was his 
humility, that though he knew his infinite worthiness of 
honour, and of being honoured ten thousand times as much 
as the highest prince on earth, or angel in heaven; yet he 
did not think it too much when called to it, to be bound 
as a malefactor, to become the laughing-stock of the vilest 
of men, to be crowned with thorns, to have a mock robe 
put upon him, and to be crucified like a slave and male- 
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factor, as one of the meanest and worst of vagabonds and 
miscreants, and an accursed enemy of God and men, who 
was not fit to live. And this was not for himself, but for 
some of the meanest and vilest of creatures, even some of 
those accursed wretches that crucified him. Was not this a 
wonderful manifestation of humility, when he cheerfully 
and most freely submitted to this abasement ?—And how 
did his patience shine forth under all the terrible sufferings 
which he endured; when he was dumb, and opened not 
his mouth, but went as a lamb to the slaughter !—And 
what contempt of the glory of this world was there, when 
he rather chose this meanness, and suffering, than to be in- 
vested with the external glories of an earthly prince, as the 
multitude often solicited him ! \ 

3. Christ, in a wonderful manner, exercised those vwir- 
tues which more immediately respect other men. And 
these may be summed up under two heads, viz. meekness, 
and love. se 

Christ’s meekness‘was his humble calmness of spirit un- 
der the provocations that he met with. The greatness of 
provocation lies in two things, viz. in the degree of oppo- 
sition by which the provocation is given ; and, secondly, in 
the degree of the unreasonableness of that opposition, or in 
its being very causeless, and without reason, and the great 
degree of obligation to the contrary. Now, if we consider 
both these things, no man ever met with such provocations 
as Christ did, when he was upon earth. How much he 
was hated, what abuses he suffered from the vilest of men; 
how great his sufferings, and how spiteful and contemptu- 
ous they were in offering him those abuses! How cause- 
less and unreasonable were these abuses, how undeserving 
he was of them, yea how much deserving of the contrary, 
viz. of love, and honour, and good treatment at their hands ! 
If we consider these things, no man ever met with a 
thousandth part of the provocation that Christ met with 
from men: and yet how meek was he underall ! how com- 
posed and quiet his spirit! how far from being in a ruffle 
and tumult! When he was reviled, he reviled not again; 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened 
not his mouth. No appearance was there of a revengeful 
spirit: on the contrary, what a spirit of forgiveness did he 
exhibit ! so that he fervently and effectually prayed for their 
forgiveness, when they were in the highest act of provoca- 
tion that ever they perpetrated, vez. nailing him to the 
cross: Luke xxiii. 34. “ Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” 

And never did there appear such an instance of love to 
men. Christ’s love to men, especially in going through his 
last sufferings, and offering up his life and soul under those 
sufferings, which was his greatest act of love, was far be- 
yond all parallel. There have been very remarkable ma- 
nifestations of love in some of the saints, as in the apostle 
Paul, the apostle John, and others; but the love to men 
that Christ showed when on earth, as much exceeded the 
love of all other men, as the ocean exceeds a small stream. 

And it is to be observed, that all the virtues which ap- 
peared in Christ shone brightest in the close of his life, 
under the trials he met with then. Eminent virtue always 
shows brightest in the fire. Pure gold shows its purity 
chiefly in the furnace. It was chiefly under those trials 
which Christ underwent in the close of his life, that his 
love to God, his honour of God’s majesty, his regard to the 
honour of his law, his spirit of obedience, his humility, 


contempt of the world, his patience, meekness, and spirit. 


of forgiveness towards men, appeared. Indeed every thing 
that Christ did to work out redemption for us appears 
mainly in the close of his life. Here mainly is his satisfac- 
tion for sin, and here chiefly is his merit of eternal life for 
sinners, and here chiefly appears the brightness of his ex- 
ample, which he hath set us for imitation.—Thus we have 
taken a brief view of the things whereby the purchase of 


redemption was made with respect to his righteousness that 
appeared in them. 


SECT. IV. 
Christ’s sufferings and humiliation. 


Amonc those things in particular by which the purchase 
was made. we must reckon the sufferings and humiliation 
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to which Christ. was subject, whence arose the satisfaction: 
he made for sin. ae) 

I. He was subject to uncommon humiliation and suffer-. 
ing in his infuncy. His mother not only suffered in bear- 
ing him, but when her travail came upon her, it is said,, 
«“ there was no room in the inn,” Luke ii. 7. She was 
forced to betake herself toa stable ; where Christ was born. 
And we may conclude, that his mother’s circumstances in 
other respects were proportionably strait and difficult, and 
that she was destitute of the conveniences necessary for so 
young an infant which others were wont to have. Besides, 
he was persecuted in his infancy. They began to seek his 
life as soon as he was born. Herod, the chief man of the 
land, was so engaged to kill him, that, in order to it, he 
killed all the children in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and under. And Christ suffer- 
ed banishment in his infancy, was driven out of his native 
country into Egypt, and without doubt suffered much by 
being carried so long a journey, when he was so young, 
into a strange country. Fo. eae, Oe : 

TI. Christ was subject to great humiliation in his pri- 
vate life at Nazareth. He there led aservile, obscure life, 
in a mean, laborious occupation ; for he is called not only 
the carpenter's son, but the carpenter : Mark vi. 3. “ Is not 
this the carpenter, the brother of James and Joses, and 
Juda, and Simon?” By hard labour he earned his bread 
before he ate it, and so suffered that curse which God pro- 
nounced on Adam, Gen. iii. 13. “ In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” Let us consider how greata degree 
of humiliation the glorious Son of God, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, was subject to in this, that for about 
thirty years he should live a private obscure life among 
labouring men, and all this while be overlooked, not taken 
notice of in the world, more than other common labourers. 
Christ’s humiliation in some respects was greater in private 
life than in the time of his public ministry. There were 
many manifestations of his glory in the word he preached, 
and the miracles he wrought: but the first thirty years of 
his life he spent among ordinary men, as it were in silence. 
There was not any thing to make him to be taken notice 
of more than any ordinary mechanic, only the spotless 
purity and eminent holiness of his life ; and that was ina 
great measure hid in obscurity ; so that he was little taken 
notice of till after his baptism. 

III. Christ was the subject of great humiliation and 
suffering during his public life, from his baptism till the 
night wherein he was betrayed. 

1. He suffered great poverty, so that he had not where 
to lay his head, (Matt. viii. 20. compared with John xviii. 
1, 2. and Luke xxi. 27. and chap. xxii. 30.) So that. what 
was spoken of Christ in Cant. v. 2. “ My head is filled 
with dew, and my locks with the drops of the night,” was 
literally fulfilled. And through his poverty he doubtless 
was often tried with hunger, thirst, and cold. Matt. iv. 2. 
xxi. 18. His mother and natural relations were poor, not 
able to help him ; and he was maintamed by the charity 
of some of his disciples while he lived. So we read in 
Luke viii. at the beginning, of certain women that fol- 
lowed him, and ministered unto him of their substance. 
He was so poor, that he was not able to pay the demand- 
ed tribute, without a miracle. See Matt. xvii. 27. And 
when he ate his last passover, it was not at his own 
charge, but that of another, as appears by Luke xxii. 7, 
&c. And from his poverty he had no grave of his own to 
be buried in. It was the manner of the Jews, unless they 
were poor, to prepare themselves a sepulchre while they 
hved. But Christ had no land of his own, though he was 
possessor of heaven and earth; and therefore was buried 
by Joseph of Arimathea’s charity, and in his tomb, which 
he had prepared for himself. 

2. He suffered great hatred and reproach. He was de- 
spised and rejected of men; one of little account, slighted 
for his low parentage, and his mean city Nazareth. He 
was reproached as a glutton and drunkard, a friend of 
publicans and sinners ; was called a deceiver of the peo- 
ple ; sometimes was called a madman, and a Samaritan, 
and one possessed with a devil. (John vii. 20. viii. 48, 
and x. 20.) He was called a blasphemer, and was ac- 
counted by many a wizard, or one that wrought miracles 
by the black art, and by communication with Beelzebub. 
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They excommunicated him, and agreed to excommuni- 
cate any man that should own him. (John ix. 22.) They 
wished him dead, and were continually seeking to murder 
him ; sometimes by force, and sometimes by craft. They 
often took up stones to stone him, and once led him to 
the brow of a hill, intending to throw him down the pre- 
cipice, to dash him in pieces against the rocks. 

He was thus hated and reproached by his own visible 
people: John i. 11. “He came to his own, and his own 
received him not.” And he was principally despised and 
hated by those who were in chief repute, and were their 
greatest men. Indeed the hatred was general. Into what- 
ever part of the land he went, he met with hatred and con- 
tempt; in Capernaum, and Jericho; in Jerusalem, which 
was the holy city, even when he went to the temple to 
worship; also in Nazareth, his own city, among his own 
relations, and his old neighbours. ; 

3. He suffered the buffetings of Satan in an uncom- 
mon manner. One time in particular, he had a long con- 
flict with the devil, when he was in the wilderness forty 
days, with wild beasts and devils ; and was so exposed to 
the devil’s power, that he was carried about by him from 
place to place, while he was otherwise in a very suffering 
state.—So much for the humiliation and suffering of Christ’s 

ublic life, from his baptism to the night wherein he was 
etrayed. 

IV. I come now to his last humiliation and sufferings, 
from the evening of the night wherein he was betrayed to 
his resurrection. And here was his greatest humiliation 
and suffering, by which principally he made satisfaction to 
the justice of God for the sins of men. First, his life was 
sold by one of his own disciples for thirty pieces of silver; 
which was the price of the life of a servant, Exod. xxi. 32. 
Then he was in dreadful agony in the garden. There 
came such a dismal gloom upon his soul, that he began 
to be sorrowful and very heavy, and said, that his “soul 
was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death, and was sore 
amazed.” So violent was the agony of his soul, as to 
force the blood through the pores of his skin; so that 
while his soul was overwhelmed with amazing sorrow, his 
body was clotted with blood. The disciples, who used to 
be as his friends and family, at this time above all ap- 
peared cold towards, and unconcerned for him, at the 
same time that his Father’s face was hid from him. Judas, 
to whom Christ had been so very mere ful, and who was 
treated as one of his family or familiar friends, comes and 
betrays him in the most deceitful, treacherous manner. 
The officers and soldiers apprehend and bind him; his 
disciples forsake him, and flee ; his own best friends do 
not stand by him to comfort him in this time of his dis- 
tress. Heis led away as a malefactor to appear before 
the priests and scribes, his venomous, mortal enemies, 
that they might sit as his judges. Now they had got him 
into their hands, they sat up all night, to have the plea- 
sure of insulting him. But because they aimed at no- 
thing short of his life, they set themselves to find some 
colour to put him to death, and seek for witnesses against 
him. When none appeared, they set some to bear false 
witness ; and when their witness did not agree together, 
they examined him, in hope to catch something out of his 
own mouth. They hoped he would say, that he was the 
Son of God, and then they thought they should have 
enough. But because they see they are not like to obtain 
this, they adjure him, in the name of God, to say whether 
he was or not: and when he confessed that he was, then 
jt was a time of rejoicing with them, which they show, 
by spitting in his face, blindfolding him, and striking him 
in the face with the palms of their hands, and then bid- 
ding him prophesy who it was that struck him; thus 
ridiculing him for pretending to be a prophet. And the 
very servants have a hand in the sport: Mark xiv. 65. 
« And the servants did strike him with the palms of their 
hands.” , 

During the sufferings of the might, Peter, one of the 
chief of his own disciples, instead of standing by to com- 
fort, appears ashamed to own him, and denies and re- 
nounces him with oaths and curses. And after the chief 
priests and elders had finished the night in so shamefully 
abusing him, in the morning, (the morning of the most 
wonderful day that ever was,) they led him away to Pi- 
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late, to be condemned to death by him, because they nad 
not the power of life and death in their own hands. He 
is brought before Pilate’s judgment-seat, and there the 
riests and elders accuse him as a traitor. And when 
Pilate, upon examining into the matter, declared he found 
no fault in him, the Jews were but the more fierce and 
violent to have him condemned. Upon which Pilate, 
after clearing him, very unjustly brings him upon a se- 
cond trial; and then not finding any thing against him, 
acquits him again. Pilate treats him as a poor worthless 
fellow ; but is ashamed on so little pretence to condemn 
him as a traitor. 

And then he was sent to Herod to be tried by him, and 
was brought before his judgment-seat ; his enemies fol- 
lowed, and virulently accused him before Herod. Herod 
does not condemn him as a traitor, or one that would set 
up for a king, but looks upon him as Pilate did, as a poor 
worthless creature, not worthy to be noticed, and makes a 
mere laugh of the Jews accusing him as dangerous to 
Cesar, as one setting up to bea king against him; and 
therefore, in derision, dresses him up in a mock robe, 
makes sport of him, and sends him back through the 
streets of Jerusalem to Pilate with the mock robe on. 

Then the Jews prefer Barabbas before him, and are in- 
stant and violent with loud vociferations to Pilate, to cru- 
cify him. So Pilate, after he had cleared him twice, and 
Herod once, very unrighteously brings him on trial the 
third time, to try if he could not find something sufficient 
to crucify him., Christ was stripped and scourged: thus 
he gave his back to the smiters. After that, though Pilate 
still declared that he found no fault in him ; yet so unjust 
was he, that for fear of the Jews he delivered Christ to be 
crucified. But before they execute the sentence, his spite- 
ful and cruel enemies take the pleasure of mocking him 
again; they get round him, and make a set business of it. 
They stripped him, put on him a scarlet robe, a reed in his 
hand, and a crown of thorns on his head. Both Jews and 
Roman soldiers were united in the transaction; they bow 
the knee before him, and in derision cry, “ Hail, king of 
the Jews.” They spit upon him also, take the reed out of 
his hand, and smite him on the head. After this they led 
him away to erucify him, made ‘him carry his own cross, 
till he sunk under it, his strength being spent; and then 
they laid it on one Simon a Cyrenian. 

At length, being come to mount Calvary, they execute 
the sentence which Pilate had so unrighteously pro- 
nounced. They nail him to his cross by his hands and 
feet, then raise it erect, and fix one end in the ground, he 
being still suspended on it by the nails which pierced his 
hands and feet. Now Christ’s sufferings are come to the 
extremity: how the cup, which he so earnestly prayed 
might pass from him, is come; he must, he does drink it. 
Tn those days crucifixion was the most tormenting kind of 
death by which any were wont to be executed. There 
was no death wherein the person experienced so much of 
mere torment: and hence the Roman word, which signi- 
fies torment, is taken from this kind of death. Besides 
what our Lord endured in this excruciating corporeal 
death, he endured vastly more in his soul. Now was that 
travail of his soul, of which we read in the prophet ; now 
it pleased God to bruise him, and to put him to grief; 
now he poured out his soul unto death, as in Isa. lil. 
And if the mere forethought of this cup made him sweat 
blood, how much more dreadful and excruciating must 
the drinking of it have been! Many martyrs have endnred 
much in their bodies, while their souls have been joyful, 
and have sung for joy, whereby they have been supported 
under the sufferings of their outward man, and have 
triumphed over them. But this was not the case with 
Christ; he had no such support ; but his sufferings were 
chiefly those of the mind, though the other were extremely 
great. In his crucifixion Christ did not sweat blood, as 
he had done before; not because his agony was now not 
so great, but his blood had vent another way. _ But though 
he did not sweat blood, yet such was the sufferings of his 
soul, that probably it rent his vitals; when his side was 
pierced, there came forth blood and water. And so here 
was a kind of literal fulfilment of that in Psal. xxii. 14. 
“ T am poured out like water ;—my heart is like wax, it is 
melted in the midst of my bowels.” 
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Now under all these sufferings the Jews still mock him; 
and wagging their heads say, “Thou that destroyest the 
temple, and buildest it in three days, save thyself : if thou 
be the Son of God, come down from the cross.’ And 
even the chief priests, scribes, and elders, joined in the cry; 
saying, “He saved others, himself he cannot save. And 
probably the devil at the same time tormented him to the 
utmost of his power ; and hence it is said, Luke xxu. 53. 
“This is your hour, and the power of darkness.” 

Under these sufferings, Christ, having cried out once 
and again with a loud voice, at last said, Ir 1s rINISHED, 
(John xix. 30.) “and bowed the head, and gave up the 
ghost.” And thus was finished the greatest and most 
wonderful thing that ever was done. Now the angels be- 
held the most wonderful sight that ever they saw. Now 
was accomplished the main thing that had been pointed at 

by the various institutions of the ceremonial law, by all 
the typical dispensations, and by all the sacrifices from the 
beginning of the world. 

Christ being thus brought under the power of death, 
continued under it till the morning of next day but one. 
Then was finished that great work, the purchase of our 
redemption, for which such great preparation had been 
made from the beginning of the world. Then was finished 
all that was required in order to satisfy the threatenings 
of the law, and all that was necessary in order to satisfy 
divine justice ; then the utmost that vindictive justice de- 
manded, even the whole debt, was paid. Then was 
finished the whole of the purchase of eternal life. And 
now there is no need of any thing more to be done towards 
a purchase of salvation for sinners ; nor has ever any 
thing been done since, nor will any thing more be done 
for ever and ever. 


PART ITI. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE SECOND PERIOD. 


In surveying the history of redemption, we have now 
shown how this work was carried on through the two 
former of the three main periods into which this whole 
space of time was divided, viz. fronr the fall to the incarna- 
tion of Christ, and from thence to the end of the time of 
Christ’s humiliation. In the first of these periods, we 
have particularly explained how God prepared the way 
for Christ’s appearing and purchasing redemption ; and in 
the second period, how that purchase was made and 
finished. I would now make some improvement of what 
has been said on both these subjects considered conjunctly. 


SECT. I. 
An use of reproof. 


I srcrn with an use of reproof; a reproof of unbelief, 
of self-righteousness, and of a careless neglect of the salva- 
tion of Christ. 

1. How greatly do these things reprove those who do 
not believe in, but reject, the Lord Jesus Christ ! i. e. all 
those who do not heartily receive him. Persons may 
receive him in profession outwardly, and may wish that 
they bad some of those benefits that Christ has purchased, 
and yet their hearts not receive him. They may be hearty 
in nothing that they do towards Christ; they may have 
no high esteem of, nor any sincere respect to, Christ ; they 
may never have opened the door of their heart to him, but 
have kept him shut out all their days, ever since the salva- 
tion has been offered to them. Though their hearts have 
been opened to others, their door flung wide open to 
them, with free admittance at all times ; though they have 
been embraced, and the thrones of their hearts have been 
allowed them; yet Christ has always been shut out, and 
they have been deaf to all his calls. ‘They never could find 


an inclination of heart to receive him, nor would they ever 
trust in him. 
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Let me now call upon such to consider, how great is 
their sin, in thus rejecting Jesus Christ. You slight the 
glorious person, for whose coming God made such great 
preparation in sucha series of wonderful providences from 
the beginning of the world, and whom, after all things 
were made ready, God sent into the world, bringing to 
pass a thing before unknown, viz. the union of the divine 
nature with the human in one person. You have been 
guilty of slighting that great Saviour, who, after such pre- 
paration, actually aug ees the purchase of redemp- 
tion; and who, after he had spent three or four and thirty 
years in poverty, labour, and contempt, in purchasing re- 
demption, at last finished the purchase by closing his life 
under such extreme sufferings as you have heard ; and so 
by his death, and continuing for a time under the power 
of death, completed the whole. This is the person you 
reject and despise. You make light of all the glory of 
his person, and of all the glorious love of God the Father, 
in sending him into the world, and all his wonderful love 
appearing in the whole of this affair. That precious stone 
which God hath laid in Zion for a foundation in such a 
manner, and by such wonderful works as you have heard, 
is a stone set at nought by you. 

Sinners sometimes are ready to wonder why unbelief 
should be looked upon as a great sin ; but if you consider 
what you have heard, how can you wonder? If this 
Saviour is so great, and this work so great, and such great 
things have been done in order to it; truly there is no 
cause of wonder that the rejection of this Saviour is so 
provoking to God. It brings greater guilt than the sins of 
the worst of heathens, who never heard of those things, nor 
have had this Saviour offered to them. 

II. What has been said, affords matter of reproof to 
those who, instead of believing in Christ, trust in them- 
selves for salvation. Is it not a common thing with men 
to take it upon themselves to do that great work which 
Christ came into the world to do? to trust in their prayers, 
their good conversations, the pains they take in religion, 
the reformation of their lives, and their self-denial, in order 
to recommend them to God, to make some atonement for 
their past sims? Let such consider three things : 

1. How great a thing that is which you take upon you. 
Tt is to do the work of the great Saviour of the world.— 
Though you are poor, worthless, vile, and polluted, yet 
you arrogantly take upon you that very work for which the 
only-begotten Son of God became man; and in order to 
which God employed four thousand years in all the great 
dispensations of his providence, aiming chiefly to make 
way for Christ’s coming to do this work. ‘This is the 
work that you foolishly think yourself sufficient for; as 
though your prayers, and other performances, were excel- 
lent enough for this purpose. Consider how vain is the 
thought which you entertain of yourself. How must such 
arrogance appear in the sight of Christ, whom it cost so 
much. It was not to be obtained even by him, so great 
and glorious a person, at a cheaper rate than his going 
through a sea of blood, and passing through the midst of 
the furnace of God’s wrath. And how vain must your ar- 
rogance appear in the sight of God, when he sees you 
imagining yourself sufficient, and your worthless, polluted 
performance excellent enough, for the accomplishing of that 
work of his own Son, to prepare the way for which he was 
employed in ordering all the great affairs of the world for 
so many ages ! 

2. If there be ground for you to trust, as you do, in 
your own righteousness, then all that Christ did to pur- 
chase salvation, and all that God did from the fall of man 
to prepare the way for it, is in vain. Your self-righteous- 
ness charges God with the greatest folly, as though he has 
done all things in vain, to bring about an accomplishment 
of what you alone, with your poor polluted prayers, and 
the little pains you take in Be are sufficient to ac- 
complish for yourself. For if you can appease God’s anger, 
and commend yourself to him by these means, then you 
have no need of Christ; Gal. ii. 21. “If righteousness 
come by the law, then Christ is dead in vain.” 

: If you can do this by your prayers and good works, 
Christ might have spared his pains; he might have spared 
his blood; he might have kept within the bosom of his 
Father, without coming down into this evil world to be 
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despised, reproached, and persecuted to death. God 
needed not to have busied himself, as he did for four 
thousand years, causing so many changes in the state of 
the world all that while, in order to bring about that which 
you can accomplish in a few days, onty with the trouble of 
a few religious performances. Consider, what greater folly 
could you have devised to charge upon God than this, that 
all those things were done so needlessly ; when, instead of 
all this, he might only have called you forth, and com- 
mitted the business to you, which you think you can do 
so easily. Alas! how blind are natural men ! and especial- 
ly how vain are the thoughts which they have of them- 
selves! How ignorant of their own littleness and pollu- 
tion! What great things do they assume to themselves ! 

3. You that trust to your own righteousness, arrogate to 
yourselves the honour of the greatest thing that ever God 
himself did. You seem not only sufficient to perform di- 
vine works, but such is your pride and vanity, that you are 
not content without taking upon you to do the very 
nee work that ever God himself wrought. You see 

v what has been said, how God has subordinated all his 
other works to this of redemption. God’s works of pro- 
vidence are greater than those of creation ; and all his 
works of providence, from the beginning of the generations 
of men, were in order to make way for the purchasing of 
redemption. To take on yourself to work out redemp- 
tion, is a greater thing than if you had taken it upon you 
to create aworld. What a figure you would make, if you 
should seriously go about to create a world: or decking 
yourself with majesty, should pretend to speak the word 
of power, and call an universe out of nothing, intending 
to go on in order, and say, “ Let there be light ; Let there 
be a firmament,” &c. But then consider, that in attempt- 
ing to work out redemption for yourself, you attempt a 

reater thing than this, and are serious in it, and will not 

e dissuaded from it. You strive in it, are full of the 
thought that you are sufficient for it, and big with hopes 
of accomplishing it. 

You take upon you to do the very greatest and most 
difficult part of this work, viz. to purchase redemption. 
Christ can accomplish other parts of this work without 
. cost; but this part cost him his life, as well as imumerable 
pains and labours. Yet this is that part which self-righte- 
ous persons go about to accomplish for themselves. If all 
the angels in heaven had been sufficient for this work, 
would God have set himself to effect such things as he 
did in order to it? and would he ever have sent his own 
Son, the Creator of the angels, into the world, to have done 
and suffered such things ? 

What self-righteous persons take to themselves, is the 
same work that Christ was engaged in when he was in his 
agony and bloody sweat, and when he died on the cross, 
which was the greatest thing that ever the eves of angels 
beheld. Great as it is, they imagine they can do the same 
that Christ accomplished by it. Their self-righteousness 
does in effect charge Christ’s offering up himself in these 
sufferings, as the greatest instance of folly that ever men 
or angels saw, instead of being the most glorious display 
of the divine wisdom and grace. Yea, self-righteousness 
makes all that Christ did through the whole course of his 
life, all that he said and suffered, and his incarnation itself, 
and not only so, but all that God had been doing in the 
great dispensations of his providence from the beginning 
of the world to that time, as nothing but a scene of the 
most wild, extreme, and transcendent folly. 

Is it any wonder, then, that a self-righteous spirit is so 
represented in Scripture, and spoken of, as that which is 
most fatal to the souls of men? And is it any wonder, 
that Christ is represented in Scripture as being so provoked 
with the Pharisees and others, who trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous, and were proud of their good- 
ness, and thought that their own performances were a 
valuable price of God’s favour and love? 4 

Let persons hence be warned against a self-righteous 
spirit. 
Ss religion, take heed to yourselves that you do not trust 
in what you do. Harbour no such thoughts, that God 
now, seeing how much you are reformed, how you are 
sometimes affected, will be pacified towards you, and will 
not be so angry for your former sins; that you shall gain 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE SECOND PERIOD. 
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on him by such things, and draw his heart to show you 
mercy. If you entertain the thought, that God is obliged 
to do it, and does not act justly if he refuse to regard your 
prayers and pains; if you quarrel with God, and com- 
plain of him for not doing it, this shows what your opinion 
1s of your own righteousness, viz. that it is a valuable price 
of salvation, and ought to be accepted of God as such. 
Such complaining of God, and quarrelling with him, for 
not taking more notice of your righteousness, plainly shows 
that you are guilty of arrogance, thinking yourself sufficient 
to offer the price of your own salvation. 

III. What has been said on this subject, affords matter 
of reproof to those who carelessly neglect the salvation of 
Christ. These live a senseless kind of life, neglect the 
business of religion and their own souls, not taking any 
course to get an interest in Christ, or what he has done 
and suffered, or any part in that glorious salvation he has 
purchased. They have their minds taken up about the 
gains of the world, or the vanities and pleasures of youth, 
and make light of what they hear of Christ’s salvation, to 
that degree, that they do not at present so much as seek 
after it. Let me here apply myself to you in some ex. 
postulatory interrogations. 

1. Shall so many prophets, and kings, and righteous men, 
have their minds so much taken up with the prospect, that 
the purchase of salvation was to be wrought out in ages 
long after their death ; and will you neglect it when actu- 
ally accomplished? You have heard what great account 
the church in all ages made of the future redemption of 
Christ ; how joyfully they expected it, how they spoke of 
it, how they studied and searched into these things, how 
they sung joyful songs, and had their hearts greatly en- 
gaged about it, though they did not expect that it would 
be accomplished till many ages after their death, 1 Pet. i. 
10—12. How much did Isaiah and Daniel, and other 
prophets, speak concerning this redemption! And how 
much were their hearts engaged, and their attention and 
study fixed upon it! How was David’s mind taken up 
in this subject! He declared that it was all his salvation, 
and all his desire; 2 Sam. xxii. 5. How did he employ 
his voice and harp in celebrating it, and the glorious dis- 
play of divine grace therein exhibited! and all this although 
they beheld it not as yet accomplished, but saw that it was 
to be brought to pass so long a time after their day. And 
before this, how did Abraham and the other patriarchs re- 
joice in the prospect of Christ’s day, and the redemption 
which he was to purchase! And even the saints before 
the flood were affected and elated in the expectation of this 
glorious event, though it was then so long future, and it 
was so very faintly and obscurely revealed to them. 

Now these things are declared to you as actually ful- 
filled. The church now has seen accomplished all those 
great things which they so joyfully prophesied of; and 
you are abundantly shown how those things were accom- 
plished: Matt. xiii. 17. “ Verily I say unto you, that 
many prophets and righteous men have desired to see 
those things which ye see, and have not seen ; and to hear 
those things which ye hear,and have not heard them.” And 
yet, when these things are thus abundantly set before you 
as already accomplished, how light do you make of them ! 
How unconcerned are you about them, following other 
things, and not so much as feeling any interest in them ! 
Indeed your sin is extremely aggravated in the sight of 
God. God has put you under great advantages for your 
eternal salvation, far greater than those saints of old en- 
joyed. He has put you under a more glorious dispensa- 
tion; has given you a more clear revelation of Christ and 
his salvation; and yet you neglect all these advantages, 
and yo on ina careless course of life, as though nothing 
had been done, no such proposals and offers had been 
made you. 

2. Have the angels been so engaged about this salvation 
which is by Christ ever since the fall of man, though they 
are not immediately concerned in it, and will you who 
need it, and have it offered to you, be so careless about it ? 
You have heard how the angels at first were subjected to 
Christ as mediator, and how they have all along been 
ministering spirits to him in this affair. In all the great 
dispensations which you have heard of from the beginning _ 
of the world, they have been active and as a flame of fire * 
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in this affair, being most diligently employed as minister- 
ing spirits to minister to Christ in this great affair of man’s 
redemption. And when Christ came, how. engaged were 
their minds! They came to Zacharias, to inform him of 
the coming of Christ’s forerunner—They came to the 
Virgin Mary, to inform her of the approaching birth of 
Christ. They came to Joseph, to warn him of the danger 
which threatened the new-born Saviour, and to point out 
to him the means of safety. And how were their minds 
engaged at the time of the birth of Christ !_ The whole 
multitude of the heavenly hosts sang praises upon the oc- 
casion, saying, “‘ Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will towards men.” And afterwards, from 
time to time, they ministered to Christ when on earth ; 
at the time of his temptation, of his agony in the garden, 
at his resurrection, and at his ascension. All these 
things show, that they were greatly engaged in this 
affair; and the Scripture informs us, that they pry into 
these things: 1 Pet. i. 12. “ Which things the angels 
desire to look into.” And how are they represented in the 
Revelation as being employed in heaven in singing praises 
to him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb! Now, 
shall these take so much notice of this redemption, and of 
the purchaser, who need it not for themselves, and have 
no immediate concern or interest in it, or offer of it; and 
will you, to whom it is offered, and who are in such ex- 
treme necessity of it, neglect and take no notice of it? 

3. Did Christ labour so hard, and suffer so much to 
procure this salvation, and is it not worth the while for you 
to be at some labour in seeking it? Did our salvation lie 
with such weight on the mind of Christ, as to induce him 
to become man, to suffer even death itself, in order to 
procure it? And is it not worth the while for you, who 
need this salvation, and must perish eternally without it, 
to take earnest pains to obtain an interest in it after it is 
procured, and all things are ready ? 

4. Shall the great God be so concerned about this salva- 
tion, as often to overturn the world to make way for it; 
and when all is done, is it not worth your seeking after? 
What great, what wonderful things has he done ; removing 
and setting up kings, raising up a great number of pro- 
phets, separating a distinct people from the rest of the 
world, overturning nations and kingdoms, and often the 
state of the world; and so has continued bringing about 
one change and revolution after another for forty centuries 
in succession, to make way for the procuring of this salva- 
tion! And when at the close of thesé ages, the great 
Saviour comes, passing through a long series of reproach 
and suffering, and then suffering all the waves and billows 
of God’s wrath for men’s sins, insomuch that they over- 
whelmed his soul; after all these things done to procure 
salvation for sinners, is it not worthy of your being so much 
concerned about it, but that it should be thrown by, and 
made nothing of, in comparison of worldly gain, gay cloth- 
ing, or youthful diversions, and other such trifling things ? 

O! that you who live negligent of this salvation, would 
consider what you do! What you have heard from this 
subject, may show you what reason there is in that ex- 
clamation of the apostle, Heb. ii. 3. “How shall we 
escape if we neglect so great salvation?” And in Acts 
xin. 41. “ Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish ; 
for I work a work in your days, a work which you shall 
mm no wise believe, though a man declare it unto you.” 
God looks on you as great enemies of the cross of C hrist, 
as adversaries and despisers of all the glory of this great 
work. And if God has made such account of the glory 

Of salvation as to destroy many nations, in order to prepare 
the way for the glory of his Son in this affair ; how little 
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account will he make of the lives and souls of ten thousand 
such opposers and despisers as you, who continue impeni- 
tent, when your welfare stands in the way of that glory ! 
Why surely you shall be dashed to pieces as a potters 
vessel, and trodden down as the mire of the streets. God 
may, through wonderful patience, bear with hardened 
careless sinners for a while; but he will not long bear with 
such despisers of his dear Son, and his great salvation, the 
glory of which he has had so much at heart, before he will 
utterly consume without remedy or mercy. 


SECT. II. 
An use of encouragement. 


I witt conclude with a second use, of encouragement 
to burdened souls to put their trust in Christ for salvation. 
To all such as are not careless and negligent, but make 
seeking an interest in Christ their main business, being 
sensible in some measure of their necessity, and afraid of 
the wrath to come; to such, what has been said on this 
subject holds forth great matter of encouragement, to ven- 
ture their souls on the Lord Jesus Christ. And as motives 
proper to excite you so to do, let me lead you to consider 
two things in particular. 

1. The completeness of the purchase which has been 
made. You ee heard, that this work of purchasing 
salvation was wholly finished during the time of Christ’s 
humiliation. When Christ rose from the dead, and was 
exalted from that abasement to which he submitted for our 
salvation, the purchase of eternal life was completely made, 
so that there was no need of any thing more to be done in 
order to it. But now the servants were sent forth with a 
message, Matt. xxii. 4. “ Behold, I have prepared m 
dinner: my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all things 
are ready : come unto the marriage.” Therefore, are your 
sins many and great? Here is enough done by Christ ta 
procure their pardon. There is no need of any righteous- 
ness of yours to obtain your pardon and justification ; 
no, you may come freely, without money and without 
price. Since therefore there is such a free and gracious . 
Invitation given you, come, come naked as you are ; come 
as a poor condemned criminal; come and cast yourself 
down at Christ’s feet, as one justly condemned, and utterly 
helpless. Here is a complete salvation wrought out by 
Christ, and through him offered to you. Come, therefore, 
accept of it, and be saved. 

2. For Christ to reject one that thus comes to him, 
would be to frustrate all those great things which God 
brought to pass from the fall of man to the incarnation of 
Christ. It would also frustrate all that Christ did and 
suffered while on earth; yea, it would frustrate the incar- 
nation itself. All the great things done were for that end, 
that those might be saved who should come to Christ, 
Therefore you may be sure Christ will not be backward 
In saving those who come to him, and trust in him ; for 
he has no desire to frustrate himself in his own work. 
Neither will God the Father refuse you; for he has no 
desire to frustrate himself in all that he did for so many 
hundreds and thousands of years, to prepare the way for 
the salvation of sinners by Christ. Come, t erefore, hearken 
to the sweet and earnest calls of Christ to your soul. Do 
as he invites and as he commands you, Matt. xi. 28—30, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 
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FROM CHRIST'S RESURRECTION‘TO THE END OF THE WORLD. 


Ln discoursing on this subject, we have already shown 
how the work of redemption was carried on through the 
two first of the THREE PERIODS into which we divided the 


whole space of time from the fall to the end of the world. 
We are now come to the ¢hird and last period, beginning 
with Christ’s resurrection; and would show, that the 
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space of time from the end of Christ’s humiliation to the 
end of the world is all taken up in bringing about the great 
effect or success of Christ’s purchase. 


SECT. I. 
Scriptural representations of this period. 


Nor but that there were great effects and glorious suc- 
cess of Christ’s purchase of redemption before, even from 
the beginning of the generations of men. But all that suc- 
cess which was before, was only preparatory, by way of 
anticipation, as some few fruits are gathered before the 
harvest. There was no more success before Christ came, 
than God saw needful to prepare the way for his coming. 
The proper time of the success or effect of Christ’s redemp- 
tion is after the purchase has been made, as the proper 
time for the world to enjoy the light of the sun is the day- 
time, after the sun is risen, though we may have some 
small matter of it reflected from the moon and planets be- 
fore. And even the success of Christ’s redemption while 
he himself was on earth, was very small in comparison of 
what it was after. 

But, Christ having finished that greatest and most dif 
ficult of all works, now is come the time for obtaining the 
end, the glorious effect of it. Having gone through the 
whole course of his sufferings and humiliation, Christ is 
never to suffer any more. But now is the time for him to 
obtain the joy that was set before him. Having made his 
soul an offering for sin, now is the time for him to see his 
seed, to have a portion with the great, and to divide the 
spoil with the strong. 

One. design of Christ in what he did in his humiliation, 
was to lay a foundation for the overthrow of Satan’s king- 
dom ; and now is come the time to effect it, as Christ, a 
little before his crucifixion, said, John xii. 31. “ Now is 
the judgment of this world; now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out.’”” Another design was, to gather together 
in one all things in Christ. Now is come the time for this 
also: John xii. 32. “ And J, if I be lifted up, will draw 
_all men unto me ;” which is agreeable to Jacob’s prophecy 
of Christ, that ‘‘ when Shiloh-should come, to him should 
the gathering of the people be,” Gen. xlix. 10. Another 
design is the salvation of the elect. Now when his suffer- 
ings are finished, and his humiliation perfected, the time is 
eome for that also: Heb. v. 8, 9. “ Though he was a Son, 
yet learned obedience by the things which he suffered : 
and being made perfect, he became the author of eternal 
salvation unto all them that obey him.” Another design 
was, to accomplish by these things great glory to the per- 
sons of the Trinity. John xvii. 1. “ Father, the hour is 
come ; glorify thy Son, thatthy Son also may glorify thee.” 
Another design was the glory of the saints. John xvii. 11. 
“ As thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he 
should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given 
him.” And all the dispensations of God’s providence 
henceforward, even to the final consummation of all things, 
are to give Christ his reward, and fulfil his end in whathe 
did and suffered upon earth, and to fulfil the joy that was 
set before him. 


Before I enter on the consideration of any particular 
things accomplished in this period, I would briefly ob- 
serve how the times of this period are represented in 
Scripture.’ 

I. The times of this period, for the most part, are in the 
Old Testament called the latter days. We often, in the 
prophets of the Old Testament, read of things that should 
come to pass in the lutter days, and sometimes in the last 
days, evidently referring to gospel times. They are called 
the latter days, and the last days; because this is the last 
period of the series of God’s providences on earth, the last 
period of the great work of redemption ; which is as it 
were the sum of God’s works of providence; the last dis- 
pensation of the covenant of grace on earth. ‘ 

Il. The whole:time of this period is sometimes in Scrip- 
ture called the end of the world, 1 Cor. x. 11. “ Now all 
these things happened unto them for ensamples ; and they 


are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the. 
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world are come.” And the apostle, Eeb. ix. 26. in this ex- 
pression of the end of the world, means the whole of the 
gospel-day, from the birth of Christ to the day of judg- 
ment: “ But now once in the end of the world, hath he 
appeared, to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” 
This space of time may well be called the end of the world ; 
for this whole time is taken up in bringing things to their 
great end and issue, Before, things were ina kind of pre- 
paratory state; but now they are in a finishing state. An 
end is now brought to the former carnal state of things, 
which by degrees vanishes, and a spiritual state begins to be 
established more and more. Particularly, an end is 
brought to the former state of the church, which may be 
called its worldly state, in which it was subject to carnal 
ordinances, and the rudiments of the world. Then an end 
is brought to the Jewish commonwealth, in the destruction 
of their city and country. After that, an end is brought to 
the old heathen empire in Constantine’s time. The next 
step is the finishing of Satan’s visible kingdom in the world, 
upon the fall of Antichrist, and the calling of the Jews. 
And last will come the destruction of the outward frame 
of the world itself, at the conclusion of the day of judg- 
ment. Heaven and earth began to shake, in order to a dis- 
solution, according to the prophecy of Haggai, before Christ 
came, that so only those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain, 2. €. that those things which are to come to an 
end may terminate, and that only those things may remain 
which are to remain eternally. 

In the first place, the carnal ordinances of the Jewish 
worship came to an end, in order to make way for the 
establishment of that spiritual worship, which is to endure 
to all eternity : John iv. 21. “ Jesus saithunto the woman, 
Believe me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father.” Ver. 
23. “ But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true 


| worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: 


for the Father seeketh such to worship him.” ‘This is one 
instance of the temporary world coming to an end, and the 
eternal world beginning. And then, the outward femple 
and the city Jerusalem came to an end, to give place to 
the setting up of the spiritual temple and city, which are 


| to last for ever. Another instance of removing those things 


which are ready to vanish away, that those things which 
cannot be shaken may remain, is the bringing to an end 
the old heathen empire, to make way for the empire of 
Christ, which shall last to all eternity. After that, upon 
the fall of Antichrist, an end is put to Satan’s visible king- 
dom on earth, to establish Christ’s kingdom, which is an 
eternal kingdom; as the prophet Daniel says, chap. vii. 
27. “ And the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to 
the people of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve 
and obey him;” which is another instance of the ending 
of the temporary world, and the beginning of the eternal 
one. And then, lastly, the very frame of this corruptible 
world shall come to an end, to make way for the church 
to dwell in another dwelling-place, which shall last to 
eternity. 

Because the world is thus coming to an end by various 
steps and degrees, the apostle perhaps uses this expression, 
that (not the end but) the ends of the world are come on 
us; as though the world has several endings one after 
another.—The ele learnt is a finishing state: it 
is all spent in finishing things off which before had been 

reparing, or abolishing things which before had stood. 
ia is all spent as it were in summing things up, and bring- 
ing them to their issues, and their proper fulfilment. Now 
all the old types are fulfilled, and the predictions of all 
the prophets trom the beginning of the world shall be ac- 
complished in this period. ide , 

III. That state of things which is attained in the events 
of this period is called @ new heaven and a new earth: 
Tsa. Ixv. 17, 18. “For behold, I create new heavens, and 
a new earth: and the former shall not be remembered, 
nor come into mind. But be you glad and rejoice for 
ever in that which I create : for behold, I create Jerusalem 
a rejoicing, and her people a joy.” And chap. lxvi. 22. 
“‘ For as the new heavens and the new earth which I make, 
shall remain before me; so shall your seed and your name 
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remain.” See also chap. li. 16. As the former state of 
things, or the old world, by one step after another, is 
through this period coming to an end ; so the new state of 
things, or the new world, which is a spiritual world, is 
beginning and setting up. In consequence of each of 
these finishings of the old state of things, there is the 
beginning of a new and eternal state. So that which ac- 
companied the destruction of the literal Jerusalem, was 
an establishing of the spiritual. So with respect to the 
destruction of the old heathen empire, and all the other 
endings of the old state of things; till at length the very 
outward frame of the world itself shall come to an end; 
and the church shall dwell in heaven, which will be a 
new habitation. Then shall the utmost be accomplished 
that is meant by the new heavens and the new earth. (See 
Rey. xxi. 1.) 

The end of God’s creating the world, was to prepare a 
kingdom for his Son, (for he is appointed heir of the 
world,) which should remain to all eternity. So far as the 
kingdom of Christ is set up in_the world, so far is the 
world brought to its end, and the eternal state of things 
set up—so fur are all the great changes and revolutions of 
the world brought to their everlasting issue, and all things 
come to their ultimate period—so far are the waters of the 
long channel of divine providence, which has so many 
branches, and so many windings, emptied into their proper 
ocean, which they have been seeking from the beginning 
of their course, and so are come to their rest. So far as 
Christ’s kingdom is established in the world, so far are 
things wound up and settled in their everlasting state, and 
a period put to the course of things in this changeable 
world ; so far are the first heavens and the first earth come 
to an end, and the new heavens and the new earth, the 
everlasting heavens and earth, established in their room.— 
This leads me to observe, 

IV. That the state of things which is attained by the 
events of this period, is what is so often called the kingdom 
of heaven, or the kingdom of God. We very often read 
in the New Testament of the kingdom of heaven. John 
the Baptist preached, that the kingdom of heaven was at 
hand; and so did Christ and his disciples after him; re- 
ferring to something that the Jews in those days expected, 
and called by that name. They seem to have taken their 
expectation and the name chiefly from that prophecy of 
Daniel in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, Dan. ii. 44. “And 
in the days of these kings shall the God of heaven set up 
a kingdom ;” together with chap. vii. 13, 14. 

Now this kingdom of hearen is that evangelical state of 
things in the church, and in the world, wherein consists 
the success of Christ’s redemption in this period. There 
had been often great kingdoms set up before; as the 
Babylonish, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman 
monarchies. But Christ came to set up the last, which is 
not an earthly kingdom, but a heavenly, John xviii. 36. 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” This is the kingdom 
of which Christ speaks, Luke xxii. 29. “My Father hath 
appointed to me a kmgdom.” This kingdom began soon 
after Christ’s resurrection, and is accomplished in various 
steps from that time to the end of the world. Sometimes 
by the kingdom of heaven, is meant not only that spiritual 
state of the church which began soon after Christ’s resur- 
rection ; but also that more perfect state which shall obtain 
after the downfall of Antichrist ; and sometimes that glo- 
rious and blessed state to which the church shall be re- 
ceived at the day of judgment. So 1 Cor. xv. 50. “This 
I say, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.”—Under this head I would observe several things 
particularly, for the clearer understanding of what the 
Scripture says concerning this period. 

1. The setting up of the kingdom of Christ is chiefly 
accomplished by four successive great events, each of 
which is in Scripture called Christ’s coming in his kingdom. 
The first is Chnist’s appearing in those wonderful dispen- 
Sations of providence in the apostles’ days, in setting up 
his kingdom, and destroying its enemies, which ended in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. This is called Christ’s coming in 
his kingdom, Matt. xvi. 28. “Verily I say unto you, there 
be some standing here, which shall not taste of death till 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (And 
Matt. xxiv.) The second is that which was accomplished 
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in Constantine’s time, in’ the destruction of the heathen 
Roman empire. This is represented as Christ’s coming, 
and is compared to his coming to judgment, (Rev. vi. at 
the latter end.) The ¢hird is that which is to be accom- 
plished at the destruction of Antichrist. This also is 
represented as Christ’s coming in his kingdom in the 7th 
chapter of Daniel, and in other places. The, fourth and last 
ishis coming to the last judgment, which is the event princi- 
pally signified in Scripture by Christ’s coming in his kingdom. 

2. Each of the three former of these is a lively image, 
or type, of the fourth and last, viz. Christ’s coming to the 
final judgment, as the principal dispensations of provi- 
dence before were types of his first coming.——As 
Christ’s last coming to judgment is accompanied with the 
resurrection of the dead, so is each of the three foregoing 
with a spiritual resurrection. That coming of Christ 
which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem, was pre- 
ceded by a glorious spiritual resurrection of souls in the 
calling of the Gentiles through the preaching of the gospel. 
Christ’s coming in Constantine’s time, was accompanied 
with a glorious spiritual resurrection of the greater part of . 
the known aah in a restoration of it to a visible church 
state, from a state of heathenism. Christ’s coming at the 
destruction of Antichrist, will be attended with a spiritual 
resurrection of the church after it had been long as it 
were dead, in the times of Antichrist. This is called the 
first resurrection in the 20th chapter of Revelation. | 

Again, as Christ in the last judgment will gloriously 
manifest himself coming in the glory of his Father, so in 
each of the three foregoing events Christ gloriously mani- 
fested himself in sending judgments upon his enemies, 
and in showing favour to his church. As the last coming 
of Christ will be attended with a literal gathering together 
of the elect from the four winds of heaven, so were each 
of the preceding attended with a spiritual gathering in of 
the elect. As this gathering together of the elect will be 
effected by God’s angels with a great sound of a trumpet; 
(Matt. xxiv. 31.) so were each of the preceding spiritual 
ingatherings effected by the trumpet of the gospel, sounded 
by the ministers of Christ. As there shall precede the 
last appearance of Christ, a time of great degeneracy and 
wickedness, so this has been, or will be, the case with 
each of the other appearances. Before each of them is a 
time of great opposition to the church: before the first, 
by the Jews; before the second, in Constantine’s time, 
by the heathen; before the third, by Antichrist ; and before 
the last, by Gog and Magog, as described in the Revelation. 

By each of these comings of Christ, God works a glo- 
rious deliverance for his church. The first, which ended 
in the destruction of Jerusalem, was attended with bring- 
ing the church into the glorious state of the gospel. The 
second, which was in Constantine’s time, was accompanied 
with an advancement of the church into a state of liberty 
from persecution, the countenance of civil authority, and 
her triumph over heathen perseeutors. The ¢hird, which 
shall be at the downfall of Antichrist, will be accompanied 
with an advancement of the church into that state of the 
glorious prevalence of truth, liberty, peace, and joy, which 
we so often read of in the prophetical parts of Scripture. 
The dust will be attended with the advancement of the 
church to consummate glory in heaven. 

Fach of these comings of Christ is accompanied with a 
terrible destruction of the wicked, and the enemies of the 
church: the first, with the destruction of the persecuting 
Jews, which was amazingly terrible; the second, with 
dreadful judgments on the heathen persecutors of the 
chureh ; the ¢hird, with the awful destruction of Antichrist, 
the most cruel and bitter enemy that ever the church had ; 
the fourth, with divine wrath and vengeance on all the 
ungodly.—Further, there is in each of these comings of 
Christ an ending of the old, and a beginning of new, 
heavens and a new earth; or an end of a temporal state 
of things, and a beginning of an eternal state. 

3. I would observe, that each of those four great dis- 
pensations which are represented as Christ’s coming in his 
kingdom, are but so many steps and degrees of the accom- 
plishment of one event. They are not the setting up of so 
many distinct kingdoms of Christ; but only several de- 
grees of the accomplishment of that one event prophesied 
of, Dan. vii. 13, 14. “ And I saw in the night-visions, and 
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behold, one like the Son of man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought 
him near before him. And there was given him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and 
languages, should serve him: his dominion is an everlast- 
ing dominion, and his kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed.” This is what the Jews expected, and called 
“ the coming of the kingdom of heaven ;” and what John 
the Baptist and Christ had respect to, when they said, 
“ The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” This great event 
is accomplished by several steps. 

4. When Christ came with the preaching of the apos- 
tles, to set up his kingdom in the world, which dispensa- 
tion ended with the destruction of Jerusalem, then it was 
accomplished in a glorious degree; when the heathen em- 
pire was destroyed in Constantine’s time, it was fulfilled 
in a further degree; when Antichrist shall be destroyed, 
it will be accomplished in a yet higher degree; but when 
the end of the world is come, then will it be accomplished 
In its most perfect degree of all. And because these four 
great events are but images one of another, and the three 
former but types of the last, and since they are all only 
several steps of the accomplishment of the same thing; 
hence we find them all from time to time prophesied of 
under one, as in the prophecies of Daniel, and in the 24th 
chapter of Matthew, where some things seem more appli- 
cable to one of them, and others to another. 

Thus it appears, that as there are several steps of the 
accomplishment of the kingdom of Christ, so in each one 
of them the event is accomplished in a further degree than 
in the foregoing. That in the time of Constantine was a 
greater and further accomplishment of the kingdom of 
Christ, than that which ended in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; that which shall be at the fall of Antichrist, will 
be a further accomplishment of the same thing, than that 
which took place in the time of Constantine; and so on 
with regard to each: so that the kingdom of Christ is 
gradually prevailing and growing by these several great 
steps of its fulfilment, from the time of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, to the end of the world. 

5. The great providences of God between these four 
events, are to make way for the kingdom and glory of 
Christ in the great event following. Those dispensations 
of providence towards the church and the world, before 
the destruction of the heathen empire in the time of Con- 
stantine, seem all to have been to make way for the glory 
of Christ, and the happiness of the church in that event. 
And so the great providences after that, till the destruction 
of Antichrist, and the beginning of the glorious times of 
the church which follow, seem all calculated to prepare the 
way for the greater glory of Christ and his church in that 
event; and the following ones to the end of the world, 
seem to be for the greater manifestation of Christ’s glory 
at the consummation of all things.—Thus [ thought it 
needful to observe those things in general concerning this 
last period, before I take notice of particular providences 
by which the work of redemption is carried on through 
this period, in their order. 

Before I proceed, I will briefly answer an Inaurry, viz. 
Why the setting up of Christ’s kingdom after his humilia- 
tion, should be so gradual, since God could easily have 
finished it at once ?—Though it would be presumption in 
us to pretend to declare all the ends of God in this, yet 
doubtless much of his wisdom may be seen in it; and 
particularly in these two things. ‘ ‘ 

1. In this way the glory of God’s wisdom is more 
visible to the observation of creatures. If it had been 
done at once, or ina very short time, there would not have 
been such opportunities for creatures to perceive and ob- 
serve the particular steps of divine wisdom, as when the 
work is gradually accomplished, and one effect of his 
wisdom is held forth to observation after another. It is 
wisely determined of God, to accomplish his great design 
py a wonderful and long series of events, that the glory of 
nis wisdom may be displayed, in the whole series of 
events, that the glory of his perfection mav be seen, in 
particular successive manifestatious. If all that glory 
which appears in these events had been manifested at once, 
it would have been too much for us; it would have over- 
powered our sight and capacities. 
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2. Satan is more gloriously triumphed over.—God could 
easily, by an act of almighty power, at once have crushed 
Satan. But by giving him time to use his utmost subtlety 
to hinder the success of what Christ had done and suffered, 
he is not defeated merely by surprise, but has large op- 
portunity to ply his utmost power and subtlety again and 
again, to strengthen his own interest all that he can by the 
work of many ages. Thus God destroys and confounds 
him, and sets up Christ’s kingdom time after time, in spite 
of all his autle machinations and great works, and by 
every step advances it still higher and higher, till at length 
it is fully set up, and Satan perfectly and eternally van- 
quished.—I now proceed to take notice of the particular 
events, whereby, her the end of Christ’s humiliation to 
the end of the world, the success of Christ’s purchase has 
been or shall be accomplished. 


SECT. IT. 
How Christ was capacitated for effecting his purpose. 


As the incarnation of Christ was necessary in order to 
his being in a near capacity for the purchase of redemption ; 
so his resurrection and ascension were requisite in order to 
the success of his purchase. 

I. His resurrection. Jt was necessary in order to Christ’s 
obtaining the end and effect of his purchase of redemption, 
that he should rise from the dead. For God the Father 
had committed the whole affair of redemption to his Son, 
that he should not only purchase it as priest, but actually 
bring it about as king; and that he should do this as God- 
man. God the Father would have nothing to do with 
fallen man in a way of mercy but by a mediator. But in 
order that Christ might accomplish the success of his own 
purchase as God-man, it was necessary that he should 
rise from the dead. ‘Therefore Christ, after he had finished 
this purchase by death, rises from the dead, to fulfil the 
end of his purchase. This matter God the Father had 
committed unto him, that he might, as Lord of all, manage 
all to his own purposes: Rom. xiv. 9. “ For to this end 
Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that he might be 
Lord botli of the dead and of the living.” 

Indeed Christ’s resurrection (and so his ascension) was 
part of the success of what Christ did and suffered in his 
humiliation. For though Christ did vee: purchase 
redemption for himself, yet he purchased eternal life and 
glory for himself, as a reward of what he did and suffered : 
Phil. ii. 8, 9. “ He humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God 
also hath highly exalted him.” And it may be looked 
upon as part of the success of Christ’s purchase, since he 
did not rise asa private person, but as the head of the 
elect church; so that they did, as it were, all rise with 
him. Christ was justified in his resurrection, ?. e. God 
acquitted and discharged him hereby, as having done and 
suffered enough for the sins of all the elect: Rom. iv. 25. 
“ Who was delivered for our offences, and raised again for 
our justification.” And God put him in possession of 
eternal life, as the head of the church, as a sure earnest 
that they should follow. For when Christ rose from the 
dead, that was the beginning of eternal life in him. His 
life before his death was a mortal life, a temporal life ; but 
after his resurrection it was an eternal life: Rom. vi. 9. 
“ Knowing that Christ being raised from the dead, dieth 
no more; death hath no more dominion over him.” Rev. 
3. 18. “ Tam he that liveth, and was dead; and behold, I 
am alive for evermore, Amen.” But he was put in pos- 
session of this eternal life, as the head of the body; so 
that the whole church, as it were, rises in him. And now 
he who lately suffered so much, is to suffer no more for 
ever, but has entered into eternal glory. _ 

This resurrection of Christ is the most joyful event that 
ever came to pass; because hereby Christ rested from the 
great and difficult work of purchasing redemption, and 
received God’s testimony, that it was finished. ‘The death 
of Christ was the greatest and most wonderful event that 
ever came to pass; but that has a great deal in it that is 
sorrowful. But by the resurrection of Christ, that sorrow 
is turned into joy. The Head of the church, in that great 
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event, enters on the possession of eternal life; and the 
whole churcli 1s, as it were, begotten again to a lively hope, 
1 Pet. i. 3. Weeping had continued fora night, but now 
joy cometh in the morning. This is the day of his reign- 
ing, as the head of the church, and all the church reigns 
with him. This day was worthy to be commemorated 
with the greatest joy. Ps. cxvili. 24. “ This is the day 
which the Lord hath made, we will rejoice and be glad in 
it.” And therefore this, above all other days, is appointed 
to the end of the world, to be weekly sanctified, as a day 
of holy rest and joy, that the church therein may rest and 
rejoice with her Head. And as the 3d chapter of Genesis 
is the most sorrowful chapter in the Bible; so those 
chapters in the evangelist, that give an account of the 
resurrection of Christ, may be looked upon as the most 
joyful. These give an account of the finishing of the 
purchase of redemption, and the beginning of the glory of 
the Head of the church, as the greatest seal and earnest of 
the eternal glory of all the members. 

It is further to be observed, that the day of the gospel 
most properly begins with the resurrection of Christ. ‘ill 
Christ rose from the dead, the Old-Testament dispensation 
remained: but now it ceases, all being fulfilled that was 
shadowed forth in the typical ordinances of that dispensa- 
tion. Here most properly is the end of the Old-Testament 
night ; and Christ rising from the grave with joy and glory, 
was like the sun rising after a long night of darkness, 
appearing in joyful light to enlighten the world. Now 
that joyful dispensation begins, that glorious dispensation, 
of which the prophets testified so much. Now the gospel- 
sun is risen in his glory, and with healing in his wings, 
that those who fear God’s name, may go forth, and grow 
up_as calves of the stall. 

IJ. Christ’s ascension into heaven. In this T would in- 
clude his sitting at the right hand of God. For Christ’s 
ascension was nothing else, but ascending to God’s right 
hand in glory. A deliverer of a people as their king, in 
order that he may be under the best capacity for it, is first 
installed in his throne. We are told, that Christ was ex- 
alted for this end, that he might accomplish the success of 
his redemption: Acts v. 31. “ Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand, for to give repentance unto Israel, and 
the remission of sins.” 

Christ’s aseension into heaven was, as it were, his solemn 
coronation, when the Father set him upon the throne, and 
invested him with the glory of that kingdom which he had 
purchased for himself, that he might thereby obtain the 
success of his redemption in conquering all his enemies : 
Ps. cx. 1. “ Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool.” Christ entered into heaven, in 
order to obtain the success of his purchase, as the high 
priest of old, after he had offered sacrifice, entered into 
the holy of holies with the blood of the sacrifice, in order 
to obtain the success of the sacrifice which he had offered. 
See Heb. ix. 12. He entered into heaven, there to make 
intercession for his people, to plead the sacrifice which he 
had made in order to the success of it, Heb. vii. 25.—And 
as he ascended into heaven, God the Father did in a visible 
tanner set him on the throne as king of the universe. He 
then put the angels all under him, and subjected to him 
heaven and earth, that he might govern them for the good 
of the people for whom he died, Eph. i. 20—22.—And as 
Christ rose from the dead, so he ascended into heaven, as 
the head of the body, and forerunner of all the church ; 
and they, as it were, ascend with him: so that we are 
both raised up together, and made to sit together in hea- 
venly places in Christ, Eph. ii. 6. 

The day of Christ’s ascension was doubtless a joyful, 
glorious day in heaven. And as heaven received Christ, 
G 7od-man, as its king, so doubtless it received a great ac- 
cession of glory and happiness. So that the times in both 
parts of the church, that part which is in heaven, and that 
which is on earth, are become more glorious since Christ’s 
humiliation than before —So much for those things where- 
by Christ was put into the best capacity for obtaining the 
success of redemption. ; 
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SE@i shite 
Established means of success. 


Consrper those dispensations of Providence, by which 
the means of this pate were established after Christ’s 
resurrection. i reed 

I. The abolishing the Jewish dispensation. This indeed 
was gradually done, but it began from the time of Christ’s 
resurrection, in which the abolition of it is founded. For 
the Jewish dispensation was not fitted for the practice of 
the world in general, or for a church of God dwelling in 
all parts of the world: nor would it have been practicable 
by them. It would have been impossible for men living 
in all parts of the world to go to Jerusalem three times 
a year, as was prescribed in that constitution. When 
therefore God ha a design of enlarging his church, as he 
did after Christ’s resurrection, it was necessary that this 
dispensation should be abolished. If it had been con- 
tinued, it would have been a great block and hinderance to 
the enlargement of the church. Besides, their ceremonial 
law, by reason of its burdensomeness, and great peculiarity 
of some of its rites, was a wall of partition between the 
Jews and Gentiles, and would have kept the Gentiles from 
complying with the true religion. This wall therefore was 
broken down to make way for the more extensive success 
of the gospel; as Eph. iil. 14, 15. 

II. The next thing in order of time seems to be the ap- 
pointment of the christian sabbath. For though this was 
gradually established in the christian church, yet those 
things by which the revelation of God’s mind and will 
was made, began on the day of Christ’s resurrection, by 
his appearing then to his disciples, John xx. 19. And 
afterwards, his appearing was from time to time on that 
day rather than any other, John xx. 26. This appoint- 
ment was confirmed by his sending down the Holy Spirit 
so remarkably on that day, Acts il. 1. and afterwards by 
directing, that the public worship of Christians should be 
on that day, which may be concluded from Acts xx. 7. 
1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. and Rev. i.10. And so the day of the 
week on which Christ rose from the dead, that joyful day, 
is appointed to be the day of the church’s holy rejoicing 
to the end of the world, and the day of their stated public 
worship. And this is a very great and principal means of 
the success which the gospel has had in the world. 

III. The next thing was Christ’s appointment of the 
gospel-ministry, by commissioning and sending forth his 
apostles to teach and baptize all nations. Of these things 
we have an account in Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. “ Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and lo, am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.”——There were three things done 
by this one commission of Christ to his apostles, viz. 

1. The appointment of the office of the gospel-ministry. 
—For this commission which Christ gives to his apostles, 
in the most essential parts of it, belongs to all ministers ; 
and the apostles, by virtue of it, were ministers or elders 
of the church. 

2. Something peculiar in this commission, viz. to go 
forth from one nation to unother, preaching the gospel in 
all the world. The apostles had something above what 
belonged to their ordinary character as ministers; they 
had an extraordinary power of teaching and ruling, which 
extended to all the churches ; and not only all the churches 
which then were, but all that should be to the end of the 
world by their ministry. And so the apostles were, in 
subordination to Christ, made foundations of the christian 
church. See Eph. ii. 20. and Rev. xxi. 14. 

3. Here is an appointment of Christian baptism. This 
ordinance indeed had a beginning before; John the Rap- 
tist and Christ baptized. But now especially by this 
Institution is it established as an ordinance to be upheld 
in the christian church to the end of the world——The 
ordinance of the Lord’s supper had been established 
before, just before Christ’s crucifixion. 

IV. The next thing to be observed, is the enduing the 
apostles, and others, with extraordinary and miraculous gifts 
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healing, of prophecy, &c. The Spirit of God was poured 
out in great abundance in this respect ; so that not only 
ministers, but a very great part of the Christians through 
the world were endued with them, both old and young ; 
_ not only officers, and more honourable persons, but the 
meaner sort of people, servants, and handmaids, agreeable 
to Joel’s prophecy, Joel ii. 28, 29. of which prophecy the 
apostle Peter takes notice, that it is accomplished in this 
dispensation, Acts ii. 11. 
ow wonderful a dispensation was this! Under the 
Old Testament but few had such honours put upon them 
by God. Moses indeed wished that all the Lord’s people 
were prophets, Numb. xi. 29. whereas Joshua thought it 
much that Eldad and Medad prophesied. But now we 
find the wish of Moses fulfilled. And this continued in a 
very considerable degree to the end of the apostolic age, or 
the first hundred years after the birth of Christ, which is 
therefore called the age of miracles. 
__ This was a great means of the success of the gospel, and 
of establishing the christian church, not only in that age, 
but in all ages to the end of the world. For Christianity 
being established through so great a part of the known 
world by miracles, it was after that more easily continued 
by tradition ; and by means of these extraordinary gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, the apostles and others were enabled to 
write the New Testament, to be an infallible and perpe- 
tual rule of faith and manners to the church. And these 
miracles recorded in those writings are a standing proof of 
the truth of Christianity to all ages. 

V. The next thing is the revealing of those glorious 
doctrines fully and plainly, which had under the Old 
Testament been obscurely revealed. The doctrine of 
Christ’s satisfaction and righteousness, his ascension and 
glory, and the way of salvation, were under the Old Testa- 
ment in a great measure hid under the vail of types and 
shadows, and more obscure revelations, as Moses put a 
vail on his face to hide the shining of it; but now the vail 
of the temple is rent from the top to the bottom. Christ, 
the antetype of Moses, shines ; his face is without a vail; 
2 Cor. iii. 12, 13, and 18. Now these glorious myste- 
ries, which were in a great measure kept secret from the 
foundation of the world, are clearly revealed. Eph. iii. 3— 
5. Rom. xvi. 25. “ According to the revelation of the 
mystery which was kept secret since the world began, but 
now is made manifest ;” and, Col. 1. 26. “ Even the 
mystery which hath been hid from ages and generations, 
but now is made manifest to his saints.” 

Thus the Sun of righteousness, after it is risen, begins 
to shine forth clearly, and not by a dim reflection as 
before.—Christ, before his death, revealed many things 
more clearly than ever they had been in the Old Testa- 
mént: but the great mysteries of Christ’s redemption, 
reconciliation by his death, and justification by his nghte- 
ousness, were not so plainly revealed before Christ’s 
resurrection. Christ gave this reason for it, that he would 
not put new wine into old bottles; and it was gradually 
done even after his resurrection. In all likelihood, Christ 
much more clearly instructed them personally after his 
resurrection, and before his ascension ; as we read that he 
continued with them forty days, speaking of the things 
pertaining to the kingdom, Acts i. 3. and that “ he opened 
their understandings, that they might understand the 
scriptures,” Luke xxiv. 45. But the clear revelation of 
these things was principally after the pouring out of the 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost, agreeable to Christ’s pro- 
mise, John xvi. 12, 13. “ I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. _Howbeit, when 
the Spirit of truth is come, he shall guide you into all 
truth.” This clear revelation of the mysteries of the gospel, 
as they are delivered, we have chiefly through the hands 
of the apostle Paul, by whose writings a child may come 
to know more of the doctrines of the gospel, in many 
respects, than the greatest prophets knew under the dark- 
ness of the Old Testament. 

Thus we see how the light of the gospel, which began 
to dawn immediately after the fall, and gradually increased 
through all the ages of the Old Testament, is now come 
to the light of perfect day, as the brightness of the sun 
shining forth in his unvailed glory. 


VI. The next thing that I would observe, is the appoint- 
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ment of the office of deacons in the christian church, 
which we have an account of in the 6th chapter of the 
Acts, to take care for the outward supply of the members 
of Christ’s church, and the exercise of that great christian 
virtue charity. 

VII. The calling, qualifying, and sending the apostle 
Paul. This was begun in his conversion as he was going 
to Damascus, and was one of the greatest means of the 
success of Christ’s redemption that followed: for this 
success was more by the labours, preaching, and writings 
of this apostle, than all the other apostles put together. 
For, as he says, 1 Cor. xv. 10. he dubowred more abundantly 
than they all. As he was the apostle of the Gentiles, so it 
was mainly by his ministry that the Gentiles were called 
and the gospel spread through the world. Our nation, 
and the other nations of Europe, have the gospel among 
them chiefly through his means; and he was more em- 
ployed by the Holy Ghost in revealing the glorious doc- 
trines of the gospel by his writings, for the use of the 
church in all ages, than all the other apostles taken together. 

VIII. The next thing I would observe, is the institu- 
tion of ecclesiastical councils, for deciding controversies, 
and ordering the affairs of the church of Christ, of which 
we have an account in the 15th chapter of Acts. 

IX. The last thing I shall mention under this head, is 
the committing the New Testament to writing. This was 
all written after the resurrection of Christ by the apostles 
themselves, except the gospels of Mark and Luke, and the 
book of the Acts. He that wrote the gospel of Mark, is 
supposed to be the son of Mary, in whose house they 
were praying for Peter, when he, brought out of prison by 
the angel, came and knocked at the door; of which we 
read, Acts xii. 12. “And when he had considered the 
thing, he came to the house of Mary the mother of John, 
whose surname was Mark, where many were gathered 
together, praying.” He was the companion of the apos- 
tles Barnabas and Paul: Acts xv. 37. “ And Barnabas 
determined to take with them John, whose surname was 
Mark.”—He was Barnabas’s sister’s son, and seems some 
time to have been a companion of the apostle Paul: Col. 
iv. 10. “ Aristarchus, my fellow-prisoner, saluteth you, 
and Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas; touching whom 
ye received commandment: if he come unto you, receive 
him.” The apostles seem to have made great account of 
him, as appears by those places, and also by Acts xii. 25. 
“ And Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem, and 
took with them John, whose surname was Mark ;” and 
Acts xiii. 5. “ And when they were at Salamis, they 
preached the word of God in the synagogues of the Jews ; 
and they had also John to their minister ;” and 2 Tim. iv. 
11. “ Only Luke is with me: take Mark and bring him 
with thee; for he is profitable to me for the ministry.” 

He who wrote the gospel of Luke and the book of 
Acts, was a great companion of the apostle Paul. Beside 
the last-mentioned place, he speaks of himself as accom- 
panying Paul in his travels, and therefore speaks in the 
first person plural; We went to such a place; We set 
sail, &c. He was greatly beloved by the apostle Paul: 
he is that beloved physician spoken of, Col. iv. 14. The 
apostle ranks Mark and Luke among his fellow-labourers, 
Philemon 24. ‘“‘ Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, my 
fellow-labourers.” 

The books of the New Testament are either historical, 
doctrinal, or prophetical. The historical books are the 
writings of the four evangelists, giving us the history of 
Christ, his purchase of decempticn, his resurrection and 
ascension ; and the Acts of the Apostles, giving an account 
of the great things by which the christian church was first 
established and propagated. The doctrinal books are the 
epistles ; most of which we have from the great apostle 
Paul. And we have one prophetical book, which takes 
place after the end of the history of the whole Bible, and 
gives an account of the great events which were to come 
to pass, by which the work of redemption was to be 
carried on to the end of the world. ; 

All these books are supposed to have been written be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, excepting those which 
were written by the apostle John, who lived the longest of 
all the apostles, and who wrote after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, as is supposed. To this beloved disciple it 
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was that Christ revealed those wonderful things which 
were to come to pass in his church to the end of time; 
and he was the person who put the finishing hand to the 
canon of Scripture, and sealed the whole of it. So that 
now the canon of Scripture, that great and standing written 
rule, which was begun about Moses’s time, is completed 
and settled, and a curse denounced against him that adds 
any thing to it, or diminishes any thing from it. And so 
all the stated means of grace were finished in the apostolical 
age, or before the death of the apostle John, and are to re- 
main unaltered to the day of judgment. Thus far we have 
considered those things by which the means of grace were 
given and established in the christian church. 


SEC De hve 
How the success was carried on. 


From Christ’s resurrection till the fall of Antichrist, is 
the appointed day of Zion’s troubles. During this space 
of time, some part or other of the church is under perse- 
cution; and great part of the time, the whole church, or at 
least the generality of God’s people, have been persecuted. 
For the first three hundred years after Christ, the church 
was for the most part in a state of great affliction, the ob- 
ject of reproach and persecution ; first by the Jews, and 
then by.the heathen.—After this, from the beginning of 
Constantine’s time, the church had rest and prosperity for 
a little while ; which is represented in Rev. vii. at the be- 
ginning, by the angel’s holding the four winds for a little 
while. But presently after, the church again suffered per- 
secution from the Arians. After that, Antichrist rose, the 
church was driven away into the wilderness, was kept 
down in obscurity, contempt, and suffering, for a long time 
before the Reformation by Luther and others. And since 
the Reformation, the church’s persecutions have been be- 
yond all that ever were before. And though some parts of 
God’s church sometimes have had rest, yet to this day, for 
the most part, the true church is very much kept under by 
its enemies, and some parts of it under grievous persecu- 
tion. And so we may expect it will continue till the fall 
of Antichrist. Then will come the appointed day of the 
church’s prosperity on earth, the set time in which God 
will favour Zion, the time when the saints shall not be 
kept under by wicked men, but wherein they shall reign, 
as itis said, Rev. v. 10. “¢ And the kingdom shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High,” Dan. vii. 27. 

The suffering state of the church is in Scripture repre- 
sented as a state of the church’s travail, (John xvi. 20, 21. 
and Rev. xii. 1, 2.) striving to bring forth that glory and 
prosperity which shall be after the fall of Antichrist, and 
then shall she bring forth her child. This is a long time 
of the church’s trouble and affliction, though it be but for 
a little season, in comparison of the eternal prosperity of 
the church. Hence under the long continuance of this 
affliction, she cries out, (Rev. vi. 10.) “ How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood 
on them that dwell on the earth?” And we are told, that 
“ white robes were given unto every one of them; and it 
was said unto them, that they should rest yet for a little 
season, until their fellow-servants also, and their brethren 
that should be killed as they were, should be fulfilled.” 
So, Dan. xii. 6. “ How long shall it be to the end of these 
wonders.” 

It is to be observed, that during the time of these suf- 
ferings of the church, the main instrument of their suffer- 
ings has been the Roman government. Rome therefore in 
the New Testament is called Babylon; because, as of old 
the troubles of the city of Jerusalem were mainly from that 
adverse city Babylon, so the troubles of the christian 
church, the spiritual Jerusalem, during the long time of its 
tribulation, are mainly from Rome. Before the time of 
Constantine, the troubles of the christian church were from 
heathen Rome: since that time, its troubles have been 
mainly from antichristian Rome. And as of old, the cap- 
tivity of the Jews ceased on the destruction of Babylon, 
so the time of the trouble of the christian church will cease 


with the destruction of the church of Rome, that spiritual 
Babylon, 
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PART 


THE SUCCESS OF REDEMPTION FROM THE RESURRECTION 
OF CHRIST TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


I woutp now show, how the success of Christ’s pur- 
chase of redemption was carried on from Christ’s resurrec- 
tion to the destruction of Jerusalem. In speaking of this 
I would, 1. take notice of the success itself; and, 2. the 
opposition made against it by its enemies ; and, 3. the ter- 
rible judgments of God on those enemies. , 

I. I would observe the success itself. Soon after Christ 
had entered into the holy of holies with his own blood, 
there began a glorious success of what he had done and 
suffered.—Having undermined the foundation of Satan’s 
kingdom, it began to fall apace. Swiftly did it hasten to 
ruin, which might well be compared to Satan’s falling like 
lightning from heaven. Satan before had exalted his throne 
very high in this world, even to the very stars of heaven, 
reigning with great glory in his heathen Roman empire ; 
but never before had he such a downfall as he had soon 
after Christ’s ascension. He had, we may suppose, been 
very lately triumphing in a_ supposed victory, having 
brought about the death of Christ, which he doubtless 
gloried in as the greatest feat that ever he did ; and pro- 
bably imagined he had totally defeated God’s design by 
him. But he was quickly made sensible, that he had only 
been ruining his own kingdom, when he saw it tumbling 
so fast so soon after, as a consequence of the death of 
Christ. For Christ, having ascended, and received the 
Holy Spirit, poured it forth abundantly for the conversion 
of thousands and millions of souls. 

Never had Christ’s kingdom been so set up in the world. 
There probably were more souls converted in the age of 
the apostles, than had been before from the beginning of 
the world till that time. Thus God so soon begins glori- 
ously to accomplish his promise to his Son, wherein he had 
promised, That he should see his seed, and that the 
pleasure of the Lord should prosper in his hand, if he 
would make his soul an offering for sin. And, 

1. Here is to be observed the success which the gospel 
had among the Jews ; for God first began with them. Fe 
being about to reject the main body of that people, first 
calls in his elect from among them. It was so in former 
great and dreadful judgments of God on that nation ; the 
bulk of them were destroyed, and only a remnant saved, or 
reformed. The bulk of the ten tribes was rejected, when 
they left the true worship of God under Jeroboam, and 
afterwards more fully in Ahab’s time; but yet there was a 
remnant of them reserved. Many left their possessions in 
these tribes, and settled in the tribes of Judah and Benja- 
min. And afterwards there were seven thousand in Ahab’s 
time, who had not bowed the knee to Baal. From the 
captivity into Babylon, only a remnant of them ever re- 
turned to their own land. So now the greater part of the 
people were rejected entirely, but some few were saved. 
hod therefore the Holy Ghost compares this reservation of 
a number that were converted by the preaching of the 
apostles, to those former remnants: Rom. ix. 27. “ Esaias 
also crieth concerning Israel, Though the number of the 
children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall 
be saved.”—See Isa. x. 22. 

The glorious success of the gospel among the Jews 
after Christ’s ascension, began by the pouring out of the 
Spirit upon the day of Pentecost. (Acts ii.) So wonder- 
ful was this effusion, and so remarkable and swift the ef- 
fect of it, that we read of three thousand who were con- 
verted to the christian faith in one day, Acts ii. 41. and 
probably the greater part of these were savingly converted. 
And after this, we read of God’s adding to the church 
daily such as should be saved, (ver. 47 -) Soon after, we 
read, that the number of them were about five thousand. — 
Thus were not only a multitude converted, but the church 
ve eminent in piety, as appears by Acts ii. 46, 47. 
iv. 32. 
_ Thus the christian church was first formed from the na- 
tion of Israel; and therefore, when the Gentiles were 
called, they were udded to the christian church of Israel, as 
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_ the proselytes of old were to the Mosaic church of Israel. 
They were only grafted on the stock of Abraham, and 
were not a distinct tree ; for they were all still the seed of 
Abraham and Israel; as Ruth the Moabitess, and Uriah 
the Hittite, and other proselytes of old, were the same 
people, and ranked as the seed of Israel. 

The christian church began at Jerusalem, and from 
thence was propagated to all nations: so that this church 
of Jerusalem was the mother of all other churches in the 
world ; agreeable to the prophecy, Isa. ii. 3, 4. “ Out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem: and he shall judge among the nations, 
and rebuke many people.”’ So that the whole church of 
God is still his spiritual Jerusalem. 

After this, we read of many thousands of Jews in Jeru- 
salem that believed, Acts xxi. 20. And we read of mul- 
titudes of Jews who were converted in other cities of 
Judea, and in other parts of the world. For it was the 
manner of the apostles to go first into the synagogues of the 
Jews, and preach the gospel to them, and many in one 
place and another believed ; as in Damascus, Antioch, and 
many other places. 

In this pouring out of the Spirit, at the Pentecost, be- 
gan that first great dispensation which is called Christ’s 
coming in his kingdom. Christ’s coming thus in a spiritual 
manner for the glorious erection of his kingdom in the 
world, is represented as his coming down from heaven, 
whither he had ascended, John xiv. 18. “ I will not leave 
you comfortless; I will come unto you.” And ver. 28. 
“ Ye have heard how I said unto you, I go away, and 
come again unto you.” And thus the apostles began to 
see the kingdom of heaven come with power, as he pro- 
mised them, Mark ix. 1. 

2. After the success of the gospel had been so glorious- 
ly begun among the Jews, the Spirit of God was next 
wonderfully poured out on the Samaritans ; who were the 
eeeeciy of those whom the king of Assyria removed from 

ifferent parts of his dominions, and settled in the land 
which had been inhabited by the ten tribes, whom he car- 
ried captive. ‘These had received the five books of Moses, 
end practised most of the Mosaic rites, and so were a sort 
of mongrel Jews. We do not find them reckoned as Gen- 
tiles in the New Testament : for the calling of the Gentiles 
is spoken of as a new thing after this, beginning with the 
conversion of Cornelius. But yet it was an instance of 
making those a people who were no people: for they had 
corrupted the religion of Moses, and did not go up to Je- 
rusalem to worship. They had another temple of their 
own in mount Gerizim ; which is the mountain of which 
the woman of Samaria speaks, when she says, Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain. Christ there does not ap- 
prove of their separation from the Jews; but says, that 
they worshipped they knew not what, and that salvation 
is of the Jews. But now salvation is brought from the 
Jews to them by the preaching of Philip, (excepting that 
before Christ had some success among them,) with whose 

reaching there was a glorious pouring out of the Spirit 
of God in the city of Samaria ; where we are told, that 
“ the people believed Philip preaching the things concern- 
ing the kingdom of Christ, and were baptized, both men 
and women ; and that there was great joy in that city,” 
Acts viii. 8—12. 

Thus Christ had a glorious harvest in Samaria ; accord- 
ing to what he said to his disciples at Jacob’s well, three 
or four years before, on occasion of the people of Samaria 
appearing at a distance in the fields coming to the place 
where he was. John iv. 35, 36. The disposition which 
the people of Samaria showed towards Christ and his gos- 
pel, showed that they were ripe for the harvest; and now 
the harvest is come by Philip’s preaching. There used to 
be a most bitter enmity between the Jews and Samaritans ; 
but now, by their conversion, the christian Jews and Sa- 
maritans are all happily united: for in Christ Jesus is 
neither Jew nor Samaritan, but Christ is all in all. This 
was a glorious instance of the wolf dwelling with the 
lamb, and the leopard lying down with the kid. 

3. The next thing to be observed is the calling the Gen- 
tiles. This was a great and glorious dispensation, much 
spoken of in the Old Testament, and by the apostles, as a 
most glorious event. This was begun in the conversion of 
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Cornelius and his family, greatly to the admiration of 
Peter, who was used as the instrument of it, and of those 
who were with him, Acts x. and xi. The next instance 
was the conversion of great numbers of Gentiles in 
Cyprus, Cyrene, and Antioch, by the disciples who were 
scattered abroad by the persecution which arose about 
Stephen, Acts xi. 19—21. And presently upon this the 
disciples began to be called Christians first at Antioch, 
(ver. 26.) 

After this vast multitudes of Gentiles were converted in 
different parts of the world, chiefly by the ministry of the 
apostle Paul. Multitudes flocked into the church of 
Christ in a great number of cities where the apostle 
came. So the number of Gentile members of the chris- 
tian church soon far exceeded that of its Jewish mem- 
bers ; yea, in less than ten years’ time after Paul was sent 
forth from Antioch to preach to the Gentiles, it was said 
of him and his companions, that they had turned the world 
upside down: Acts xvii. 6. “These that have tumed the 
world upside down are come hither also.” But the most 
remarkable instance, seems to be that in Ephesus, which 
was a very great city, Acts xix. There was also a very 
extraordinary ingathering of souls at Corinth, one of the 
greatest cities in all Greece. And after this many were 
converted in Rome, the chief city of all the world; and 
the gospel was peobarned into all parts of the Roman 
empire. Thus the gospel-sun which had lately risen on 
the Jews, now rose upon, and began to enlighten, the 
heathen world, after they had continued in gross heathen- 
ish darkness for so many ages. 

This was a great and new thing, such as never had 
been before. All nations but the Jews, and a few who 
had occasionally joined them, had been rejected from 
about the time of Moses. The Gentile world had been 
covered with the thick darkness of idolatry; but now at 
the joyful sound of the gospel, they began in all parts to 
forsake their idols, and to cast them to the moles and to 
the bats. They now learned to worship the true God, and 
to trust in his Son Jesus Christ. God owned them for 
his people; and those who had so long been afar off, were 
made nigh by the blood of Christ. Men, from being 
heathenish and brutish, became the children of God; were 
called out of Satan’s kingdom of darkness, and brought 
into God’s marvellous light. In almost all countries 
throughout the known world there were christian assem- 
bhes, and joyful praises were sung to the true God, and 
Jesus Christ the glorious Redeemer. Now that great 
building which God began soon after the fall of man, rises 
gloriously in a new manner; now Daniel’s prophecies 
concerning the last kingdom, which should succeed the 
four heathenish monarchies, begins to be fulfilled; now 
the stone cut out of the mountain without hands, began to 
smite the image on its feet, and to break it in pieces, and 
to make great advances towards filling the earth; and now 
God gathers together his elect from the four winds of 
heaven, by the preaching of the apostles and other minis- 
ters, (the angels of the christian church sent forth with the 
great sound of the gospel-trumpet,) before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, agreeable to what Christ foretold, Matt. 
Xxiv. 31. 

II. I would proceed now, in the second place, to take 
notice of the opposition which was made to this success 
of Christ’s purchase by the enemies of it——Satan, who 
lately was so ready to triumph and exult, as though he 
had gained the victory in putting Christ to death, now 
finding himself fallen into the pit which he had digged, 
and finding his kingdom falling so fast, and seeing Chnist’s 
kingdom make such amazing progress, was filled with the 
greatest confusion and astonishment: and hell seemed to 
be effectually alarmed to make the most violent oppo- 
sition against it. And, first, the devil stirred up the Jews, 
who had_ before crucified Christ, to persecute the church : 
for it is observable, that the persecution which the church 
suffered during this period, was mostly from the Jews. 
Thus we read in the Acts, when the Holy Ghost was 
poured out at Pentecost, how the Jews mocked, and said, 
These men are full of new wine ; and how the scribes and 
Pharisees, and the captain of the temple, were alarmed, 
and bestirred themselves to oppose and persecute the 
apostles. They first apprehended and threatened them, 
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and afierwards imprisoned and beat them ; and breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the 
Lord, they stoned Stephen in a tumultuous rage; and 
were not content to persecute those that they could find 
in Judea, but sent abroad to Damascus and other places, 
to persecute all that they could find every where. Herod, 
who was chief among them, stretched forth his hands to 
vex the church, and killed James with the sword, and pro- 
ceeded to take Peter also, and cast him into prison. 

So in other countries we find, that almost wherever the 
apostles came, the Jews opposed the gospel in a most 
malignant manner, contradicting and blaspheming. How 
many things did the blessed apostle Paul suffer at their 
hands! How violent and blood-thirsty did they show 
themselves towards him, when he came to bring alms to 
his nation! In this persecution and cruelty was fulfilled 
that saying of Christ, Matt. xxiii. 34. “ Behold, I send 
you prophets, and wise men, and scribes; and some of 
them ye shall kill and crucify, and some of them shall ye 
scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them from city 
to city. 

IIL. I proceed to take notice of the judgments which 
were executed on those enemies of Christ, the persecuting 
Jews. 

1. The bulk of the people were given up to judicial 
blindness of mind and hardness of heart. Christ de- 
nounced such a woe upon them in the days of his flesh ; 
Matt. xiii. 14, 15———This curse was also denounced on 
them by the apostle Paul, Acts xxviii. 25, 26, 27. and 
under this curse, this judicial blindness and hardness, 
they remain to this very day, having been subject to it for 
about seventeen hundred years, being the most awful in- 
stance of such a judgment, and monument of God’s 
terrible vengeance, of any people. That they should con- 
tinue from generation to generation so obstinately to re- 
ject Christ, so that it is a very rare thing that any one of 
them is converted to the christian faith—though their own 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, which they acknowledge, 
are so full of plain testimonies against them—is a remark- 
able evidence of their being dreadfully left of God. 

2. They were rejected from being any longer God’s 
visible people. They were broken off from the stock of 
Abraham, and since that have no more been reputed his 
seed, than the Ishmaelites or Edomites, who are as much 
his natural seed as they. The greater part of the two 
tribes were now cast off, as the ten tribes had been before, 
and another people were taken in their room, agreeable to 
the predictions of their own prophets; Deut. xxxii. 21. 
“ They have moved me to jealousy with that which is not 
God; they have provoked me to anger with their vani- 
ties ; and I will move them to jealousy with those which 
are not a people, I will provoke them to anger with a 
foolish nation ;” and Isaiah Ixv. 1. “I am sought of them 
that asked not for me; 1 am found of them that sought 
me not.”——They were visibly rejected by God’s direct- 
mg his apostles to turn away from them, and let them 
alone; Acts xiii. 46, 47. “Then Paul and Barnabas 
waxed bold, and said, It was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to you: but seeing ye 

ut it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of ever- 
asting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles: for so hath the 
Lord commanded us.” And so Acts xviii. 6. and xxviii. 28. 

Thus far we have had the scripture history to guide us: 
henceforward we shall have the guidance only of scripture 
prophecy, and human histories. 

3. The third and last judgment of God on those ene- 
mies of the success of the gospel which I shall mention, 
is the terrible destruction of their city and country by the 
Romans.—They had great warnings and many means 
used with them before this destruction. First, John the 
epee warned them, and told them, that the axe was 
laid at the root of the tree; and that every tree which 
should not bring forth good fruit, should be hewn down, 
and cast into the fire. Then Christ warned them very 
particularly, and told them of their approaching destruc- 
tion, at the thoughts of which he wept over them. And 
then the apostles after Christ’s ascension abundantly 
eee them. _ But they proved obstinate, and went on 
He their Opposition to Christ and his church, and in their 

itter persecuting practices. Their so malignantly perse- 
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towards the end of the Acts of the Apostles, is supposed 
to have been not more than seven or eight years before 
their destruction. : 

After this, God was pleased to give them one more 
very remarkable warning by the apostle Paul, in his epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, written, it is supposed, about four 
years before their destruction ; wherein the plainest and 
clearest arguments are set before them from their own law, 
and from their prophets, for whom they professed such a 
reyard, to prove that Christ Jesus must be the Son of 
God, that all their law typified him, and that the Jewish 
dispensation must needs have ceased. For though the 
epistle was more immediately directed to the christian He- 
brews, vet the matter of the epistle plainly shows that the 
apostle intended it for the use and conviction of the unbe- 
lieving Jews. And in this epistle he mentions particu- 
larly the approaching destruction, chap. x. 25. “So much 
the more, as ye see the day approaching ;” and in ver. 27. 
he speaks of the approaching judgment and fiery indigna- 
tion which should devour the adversaries. 

But the generality of them, refusing to receive convic- 
tion, God soon destroyed with such terrible circumstances, 
as the destruction of no country or city since the founda- 
tion of the world can parallel ; agreeable to what Christ 
foretold, Matt. xxiv. 21. “ For then shall be tribulation, 
such as was not from the beginning of the world to this 
time, no, nor ever shall be.” The first destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Babylonians was very terrible, as it is 
in a most affecting manner described by the prophet Jere- 
miah, in his Lamentations ; but that was nothing to the 
dreadful misery and wrath which they suffered in this de- 
struction. God, as Christ foretold, brought on them all 
the righteous blood that had been shed from the founda- 
tion of the world. Thus the enemies of Christ are made 
his footstool after his ascension, agreeable to God’s pro- 
mise in Psalm ex. and he rules them with a rod of iron. 
The briars and thorns set themselves against him in battle: 
but he went through them; he burned them together. ~ 

This destruction of Jerusalem was in all respects agree- 
able to what Christ had foretold of it, Matt. xxiv. as ap- 
pears by the account which Josephus gives of it, who 
was then present, who hada share in the calamity, and 
who wrote the history of their destruction. Many cir- 
cumstances resembled the destruction of the wicked at 
the day of judgment; by his account, it was accom- 
panied with many fearful sights in the heavens, and with 
a separation of the righteous from the wicked. Their city 
and temple were burnt, and razed to the ground ; and the 
ground on which the city stood was ploughed, so that one 
stone was not left upon another, Matt. xxiv. 2. 

The people had ceased for the most part to be an in- 
dependent government after the Babylonish captivity ; 
but the sceptre entirely departed from Judah on the 
death of Archelaus, when Judea was madé a Roman 
province. After this, they were cast off from being the 
people of God; but now their very city and land are ut- 
terly destroyed, and they carried away from it; and so, 
have continued in their dispersions through the world for 
now above sixteen hundred years. 

Thus there was a final end put to the Old-Testament 
world : all was finished with a kind of day of judgment, 
in which the people of God were saved, and his enemies 
terribly destroyed—Thus does he who was so lately 
mocked, despised, and spit upon by these Jews, and whose 
followers they so malignantly persecuted, appear glori- 
ously exalted over his enemies. 


PART Ii. 


THE SUCCESS OF REDEMPTION FROM THE DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM, TO THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE. 


_JERUSALEM was destroyed about the year of our Lord 
sixty-eight, and so before that generation passed away 
which was contemporary with Christ. The destruction of 
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the heathen empire under Constantine, was about two 
hundred and sixty years after this. In showing how the 
success of the gospel was carried on through this time, I 
would, 1. Take notice of the opposition made against it 
by the Roman empire. 2. How the work of the gospel 
went on notwithstanding all that opposition. 3. The 
peculiar circumstances of tribulation and distress that the 
church was in. just before their deliverance by Constan- 
tine ; and 4. The great revolution in Constantine’s time. 

I. I would briefly show what opposition was made 
against the gospel, and the kingdom of Christ, by the Ro- 
man empire. This opposition was mainly after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, though it began before; but that 
which was before the destruction of Jerusalem, was mainly 
by the Jews. When Jerusalem was destroved, the Jews 
were mueh incapacitated for troubling the church; there- 
fore the devil turns his hand elsewhere, and uses other in- 
struments. The opposition which was made in the Roman 
aoe against the kingdom of Christ was chiefly of two 

inds. 

1. They employed all their learning, philosophy, and 
wit, in opposing it. Christ came into the world in an age 
wherein learning and philosophy were at their height in the 
Roman empire. The gospel, which held forth a crucified 
Saviour, was not at all agreeable to the notions of the 
philosophers.—The christian scheme of trusting in such a 
crucified Redeemer, appeared foolish and ridiculous to 
them. Greece was a country the most famous for learning 
of any in the Roman empire; but the apostle observes, 
that the doctrine of Christ crucified appeared foolishness 
to the Greeks, 1 Cor. i. 23. and therefore the wise men and 
aaa opposed the gospel with all the wit they had. 

e have a specimen of their manner of opposing, in their 
treatment of the apostle Paul at Athens, which was, and 
had been for many ages, the chief seat of philosophers in 
all the whole world. We read in Acts xvii. 18. that the 
philosophers of the Epicureans and Stoics encountered 
him, saying, “ What will this babbler say ? He seemeth to 
bea setter forth of strange gods.” Thus they were wont to 
deride and ridicule Christianity ; and, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, several philosophers published books against 
it. The chief of these were Celsus and Porphyry, who 
wrote with a great deal of virulence and contempt, much 
after the manner of the deists of the present age. Asgreat 
enemies and despisers as they were of the Christian reli- 
gion, they never denied the facts recorded of Christ and his 
apostles in the New Testament, particularly the miracles 
which they wrought, but allowed them. They lived too 
near the times of these miracles to deny them ; for they 
were so publicly done, and so lately, that neither Jews nor 
heathens in those days appeared to deny them; but they 
ascribed them to the power of magic. 

2. The authority of the Roman empire employed all 
their strength, time after time, to persecute, and if possible 
to root out, Christianity. This they did in ten general suc- 
cessive persecutions. We have heretofore observed that 
Christ came into the world when the strength of heathen 
dominion and authority was the greatest under the Roman 
monarchy. All the strength of this monarchy was em- 
ployed for a long time to oppose and persecute the chris- 
tian church, and if possible to destroy it, in ten successive 
attempts, which are called the ten heathen persecutions. 

The first of these, which was the persecution under 
Nero, was a little before the destruction of Jerusalem, in 
which the apostle Peter was crucified, and the apostle Paul 
beheaded, soon after he wrote his second epistle to Ti- 
mothy. When he wrote that epistle, he was a prisoner at 
Rome under Nero, and says, chap. iv. 6,7. “ I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” There were many thou- 
sands of other Christians slain in that persecution.—The 
other nine persecutions were all after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Some of these were very terrible indeed, and 
far exceeded the first persecution under Nero. One em- 
peror after another set himself with the utmost rage to root 
out the christian church from the earth, that there should 
not be so much as the name of Christian left in the world. 
Thousands, yea miilions, were put to cruel deaths in them ; 
for they spared neither sex norage. 
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In the second general persecution, (under Domitian,) that 
which was next after the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
apostle John was banished to the isle of Patmos, where he 
had those visions which he has recorded in the Revelation. 
Under that persecution it was reckoned, that about forty 
thousand suffered martyrdom; which yet was nothing to 
what were put to death under some succeeding persecu- 
tions. Ten thousand suffered that one kind of cruel death, 
crucifixion, in the ¢hird persecution under the emperor 
Adrian. Under the fourth persecution, which began about 
the year of Christ one hundred and sixty-two, many suf 
fered martyrdom in England, the land of our forefathers, 
where Christianity had been planted, it is supposed, in the 
days of the apostles. And in the da/er persecutions, the 
Roman emperors being vexed at the frustration of their 
predecessors, who were not able to extirpate Christianity, 
or hinder its progress, were enraged to be the more violent 
in their attempts. 

Thus a great part of the first three hundred years after 
Christ was spent in violent and cruel persecutions of the 
church by the Roman powers. Satan was very unwilling 
to quit his hold of so great and distinguished a part of the 
world, as the countries contained in the Roman empire, of 
which he had had the quiet possession for so many ages: 
and therefore, when he saw it going so fast out of his 
hands, he bestirred himself to his utmost. All hell was 
raised to oppose it with its utmost power. 

Satan thus exerting himself by the power of the heathen 
Roman empire, is called the great red dragon, having seven 
heads and ten horns, fighting against the woman clothed 
with the sun. (Rev. xii.) And this terrible conflict between 
the church of Christ, and the powers of the heathen em~ 
pire before Constantine, is represented (verse 7) by the war 
between Michael and his angels, and the dragon and his 
angels: “ And there was war in heaven ; Michael and his 
angels fought, and the dragon fought and his angels.” 

Il. I would take notice what success the gospel had n. 
the world before the time of Constantine, notwithstanding 
all this opposition.—Though the learning and power of the 
Roman empire were so great, and both were employed to 
the utmost against Christianity ; yet all wasin vain. They 
could neither root it out, nor stop its progress. In spite of 
all, the kingdom of Christ wonderfully prevailed, and’ 
Satan’s heathen kingdom mouldered and consumed away 
before it, agreeable to the text, “ The moth shall eat them 
up likea garment, and the worm shall eat them like wool.”: 
And it was very observable that, for the most part, the more’ 
they persecuted the church, the more it increased ; inso- 
much that it became a common saying, The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church.—Herein the church of 
Christ proved to be like a palm-tree; of which it is re- 
marked, that the greater weight is hung to its branches, the 
more it grows and flourishes. On this account probably 
the church is compared to a palm-tree, Cant. vii. 7. “ This 
thy stature is like to a palm-tree.” Justin Martyr, an 
eminent father in the christian church, says, that in his days 
there was no part of mankind, whether Greeks or barbari- 
ans, or by what name soever they were called, even the 
most rude and unpolished nations, where prayers and_ 
thanksgivings were not made to the great Creator of the 
world, through the name of the crucified Jesus. Ter- 
tullian, another eminent father in the christian church, 
who lived in the beginning of the following age, testifies, 
that in his days the christian religion had extended itself 
to the utmost bounds of the then known world, in which 
he reckons Britain; and thence demonstrates, that the 
kingdom of Christ was then more extensive than any of 
the four great monarchies. He moreover says, that though 
the Christians were strangers of no long standing, yet they 
had filled all places of the Roman dominions, their cities, 
islands, castles, corporations, councils, armies, tribes, the 
palace, senate, and courts of judicature; only they had 
left to the heathen their temples. He adds, that if they 
should all agree to retire out of the Roman empire, the 
world would be amazed at the solitude and desolation 
that would ensue upon it, there would be so few left ; 
and that the Christians were enough to be able easily to 
defend themselves, if they were disposed to rise up in arms 
against the heathen magistrates——And Pliny, a heathen’ 
who lived in those days, says, that multitudes, of each 
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sex, of every age and uality, were become Christians. 
This superstition, says he, having infected and overrun 
not the city only, but towns and countries, the temples 
and sacrifices are generally desolate and forsaken. 

And it was remarked by both heathen and christian 
writers in those days, that the famous heathen oracles in 
their temples—where princes and others for many past 
ages had been wont to inquire and receive answers with 
an audible voice from their gods, which were indeed 
answers from the devil—were now struck dumb, and gave 
no more answers: and particularly the oracle at Delphos, 
the most famous in the whole world, which both Greeks 
and Romans used to consult, began to cease to give any 
answers, even from the birth of Christ. The false deity 
who was worshipped, and who used to give answers from 
his oracle in that temple, being once inquired of, why he 
did not now give answers as he was wont to do? made 
this reply, (as several heathen historians who lived about 
those times relate,) There is a Hebrew boy, who is king 
of the gods, who has commanded me to leave this house, 
and begone to hell, and therefore you are to expect no 
more answers. And many heathen writers who lived 
about that time, speak much of the oracles being silenced, 
at which they wondered, not knowing what the cause 
should be. Plutarch wrote a particular treatise about it, 
which is still extant. And Porphyry, who opposed the chris- 
tian religion, has these words, “It is no wonder if the 
city for these many years has been overrun with sickness ; 
Esculapius, and the rest of the gods, having withdrawn 
their converse with men: for since Jesus began to be 
worshipped, no man has received any public help or be- 
nefit by the gods.” Thus did the kingdom of Christ pre- 
vail against the kingdom of Satan. 

Ill. I now proceed to take notice of the peculiar 
circumstances of tribulation and distress just before Con- 
stantine the Great came to the throne. This distress they 
suffered under the tenth heathen persecution, which, as 
it was the last, so it was by far the heaviest and most 
severe. The church before this, after the ceasing of the 
ninth persecution, had enjoyed a time of quietness for 
about forty years together ; but abusing their liberty, they 
began to grow cold and lifeless in religion, and conten- 
tions prevailed among them; by which they offended 
God to suffer this dreadful trial to come upon them. And 
Satan having lost ground so much, notwithstanding all his 
attempts, now seemed to bestir himself with more than or- 
dinary rage. Those who were then in authority set them- 
selves with the utmost violence to root out Christianity, by 
burning all Bibles, and destroying all Christians ; and 
therefore they did not stand to try or convict them in a 
formal process, but fell upon them wherever they could. 
Sometimes they set fire to houses where multitudes were 
assembled, burning them altogether; at other times they 
slaughtered such multitudes that their persecutors were 

uite spent with the labour of killing and tormenting 
them ; and in some populous places, so many were slain 
together, that the blood ran like torrents. It is related, 
that seventeen thousand martyrs were slain in one month’s 
time ; and that during the continuance of this persecution, 
in the province of Egypt alone, no less than one hundred 
and forty-four pete Christians died by the violence of 
their persecutors, besides seven hundred thousand that 
died through the fatigues of banishment, or the public 
works to which they were condemned. 

This persecution lasted for ten years together, and as it 
exceeded all the foregoing persecutions, in the number of 
martyrs, so it exceeded them in the variety and multitude 
of inventions of torture and cruelty. Some authors who 
lived at that time, say, they were innumerable, and ex- 
ceed all account and expression. This persecution in 
particular was very severe in England ; and is that which 
was foretold in Rev. vi. 9, 10. “ And when he had opened 
the fifth seal, I saw under the altar the souls of them that 
were slain for the word of God, and for the testimony 
which they held. And they cried with a loud voice, say- 
ing, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge 
and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ?” 
And at the end of the ten years, during which this perse- 
cution continued, the heathen persecutors thought they had 
finished their work, and boasted that they had utterly 
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destroyed the name and superstition of the Christians, 
and had restored and propagated the worship of the gods. 

Thus it was the darkest time with the christian church, 
just’ before the break of day. They were brought to the 

reatest extremity before God appeared for their glorious 
doveauce as the bondage of the Israelites in Egypt was 
the most severe and cruel just before their deliverance by 
the hand of Moses. Their enemies thought they had 
swallowed them up, and sealed their destruction, as 
Pharaoh and his host thought when they had hemmed in 
the children of Israel at the Red sea. 

IV. I come now, in the fourth place, to the great revo- 
lution by Constantine, which was in many respects like 
Christ’s appearing in the clouds of heaven to save his 
people, and judge the world. The people of Rome be- 
ing weary of the government of those tyrants to whom 
they had lately been subject, sent to Constantine, who was 
then in the city of York in England, to come and take the 
throne. He was encouraged, it is said, by a vision of a 
pillar of light in the heavens, in the form ofa cross, in the 
sight of his whole army, with this inscription, Ev route vxa, 
In this overcome; and the night following, by Christ’s 
appearing to him in a dream with the same cross in his 
hand, who directed him to makea cross like that to be his 
royal standard, that his army might fight under that ban- 
ner, and assured him that he should overcome. Accord- 
ingly he overcame his enemies, took possession of the 
imperial throne, embraced the christian religion, and was 
the first christian emperor that ever reigned. He came 
to the throne about three hundred and twenty years after 
Christ. There are several things which I would take 
notice of which attended, or immediately followed, Con- 
stantine’s coming to the throne. 

1. The christian church was thereby wholly delivered 
from persecution. Now the day of her deliverance came 
after such a dark night of affliction: weeping had con- 
tinued for a night, but now deliverance and joy came in 
the morning. Now God appeared to judge his people, 
and repented himself for his servants, when he saw their 
power was gone, and that there was none shut up or left. 
Christians had no persecutions now to fear. Their per- 
secutors now were all put down, and their rulers were 
some of them Christians like themselves. 

2. God now appeared to execute terrible judgments on 
their enemies. Remarkable are the accounts which his- 
tory gives of the fearful ends to which the heathen em- 
perors, princes, generals, captains, and other great men 
were brought, who had exerted themselves in persecuting 
the Christians ; dying miserably, one after another, under 
exquisite torments of body, and ioe of conscience, with 
a most visible hand of God upon them. So that what 
now came to pass might very fitly he compared to their 
hiding themselves in the dens and rocks of the mountains. 

3. Heathenism now was in a great measure abolished 
throughout the Roman empire. Images were now de- 
stroyed, and heathen temples pulled down. Images of 
gold and silver were melted down, and coined into money. 
Some of the chief of their idols, which were curiously 
wrought, were brought to Constantinople, and there 
drawn with ropes up and down the streets for the people 
to behold and laugh at. The heathen priests were dis- 
persed and banished. 

4. The christian church was brought into a state of 
great peace and prosperity. Now all heathen magistrates 
were put down, and only Christians were advanced to 
places of authority all over the empire. They had now 
christian presidents, christian governors, christian judges 
and officers, instead of their old heathenish ones. Con- 
stantine set himself to put honour upon christian bishops 
or ministers, and to build and adorn churches ; and now 
large and_beautiful christian churches were erected in all 
parts of the world, instead of the old heathen temples. 

This revolution was the greatest change in the face of 
things that ever came to pass in the world since the flood. 
—Satan, the prince of darkness, that king and god of the 
heathen world, was cast out. The roaring lion was con- 
quered by the Lamb of God, in the strongest dominion 
that he ever had. This was a remarkable accomplishment 
of Jer. x. 11. “ The gods that have not made the heavens 
and the earth, even they shall perish from the earth, and 
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from under these heavens.”—The chief part of the world 
was now brought utterly to cast off their gods and their 
old religion, to which they had been accustomed much 
longer than any of their histories give an account of. 
They had been accustomed to worship the gods so long, 
that they knew not any beginning of it. It was formerly 
spoken of as a thing unknown for a nation to change their 
gods, Jer. ii. 10, 11. but now the greater part of the na- 
tions of the known world were brought to cast off all their 
former gods. That multitude of gods which they wor- 
shipped, were all forsaken. Thousands of them were cast 
away for the worship of the true God, and Christ the only 
Saviour: and there was a most remarkable fulfilment of 
Isa. ii. 17, 18. And the loftiness of man shall be bowed 
down, and the haughtiness of men shall be made low: 
and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day. And the 
idols he shall utterly abolish.” And since that, those gods 
which were once so famous in the world, as Jupiter, and 
Saturn, and Minerva, and Juno, &c. are only heard of as 
things of old. They have had no temples, no altars, no 
worshippers, for many hundred years. 

Now is come the end of the old heathen world in its 
ee part, the Roman empire. And this great revo- 

ution, with that terrible destruction of the great men who 
had been persecutors, is compared, (Rev. vi.) to the end 
of the world, and Christ coming to judgment; and is most 
immediately signified under the sixth seal, which followed 
upon the souls under the altar crying, How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, dost thou not avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth? This vision of the sixth seal, by 
the general consent of expositors, ‘has respect to this down- 
fall of the heathen Roman empire; though it has a more 
remote respect to the day of judgment of which this was 
atype. The day of judgment cannot be what is immedi- 
ately intended ; because we have an account of many events 
which were to come to pass after those of the sixth seal. 

W hat came to pass now is also represented by the devil’s 
being cast out of heaven tothe earth. In his great strength 
and glory, over that mighty Roman empire, he had exalted 
his throne up to heaven.. But now he fell like lightning 
from heaven, and his kingdom was confined to the meaner 
and more barbarous nations, or to the lower parts of the 
world. This is the event foretold, Rev. xii. 9, &c. “ And 
the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called the 
devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world: he was 
cast out into the earth, and his angels were cast out with 
him,” &c. Satan had formerly tempted Christ, and pro- 
mised to give him the glory of the kingdoms of the world ; 
but now he is obliged to give it to him even against his 
will. This was a glorious fulfilment of that promise which 
God made to his Son, Isa. liii. 12. “ Therefore will I di- 
vide him a portion with the great, and he shall divide the 
spoil with the strong; because he hath poured out his 

soul unto death: and he was numbered with the trans- 

_gressors, and he bare the sin of many, and made interces- 
sion for the transgressors.” This was a great fulfilment of 
prophecies concerning the glorious time of the gospel, and 
particularly those of Daniel. Now it pleased the Lord 
God of heaven to set up a kingdom on the ruins of Satan’s 
kingdom; and such honour does the Father put upon 
Christ for the disgrace he suffered when on earth. 

From what has been said of the success of the gospel 
from Christ’s ascension to the time of Constantine, we may 
deduce a strong argument for the truth of the christian re- 
ligion, and that the gospel of Jesus Christ is really from 
God. Particularly, : bac. 

1. We may gather from what has been said, that it is 
the gospel, and that only, which has actually been the 
means of bringing the world to the knowledge of the true 
God. That those are no gods whom the heathen worship- 
ped, and that there is but one only God, is what, now since 
the gospel has so taught us, we can see to be truth by our 
own reason. It is plainly agreeable to the light of nature ; 
and it can be easily shown by reason to be demonstrably 
true. The very deists themselves acknowledge, that it can 
be demonstrated, that there is one God, and but one, who 
has made and governs the world. But now it is evident 
that it is the gospel, and that only, which has actually 
been the means of bringing men to the knowledge of this 
truth. It was not the instructions of philosophers ; they 
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tried in vain: The world by wisdom knew not God. Till 
the gospel and the Holy Scriptures came abroad, all the 
world lay in ignorance of the true God, and in the greatest 
darkness with respect to religion, embracing the absurdest 
Opinions and practices, which all civilized nations now ac- 
knowledge to be childish fooleries. The light of nature, 
their own reason, and all the wisdom of learned men, siy- 
nified nothing till the Scriptures came. But when these 
came abroad, they were successful to bring the world to an 
acknowledgment of the one only true God, and to worship 
and serve him. 

And hence it is, that all that part of the world which now 
acknowledges one only true God—Christians, Jews, Ma- 
hometans, and even deists—originally came to own him. 
It is owing to this that they are not in general at this day 
left in heathenish darkness. They have it all, either imme- 
diately from the Scriptures, or by tradition from their 
fathers, who had it first from the Scriptures. And doubt- 
less those who now despise the Scriptures, and boast of 
the strength of their own reason, as being sufficient to lead 
into the knowledge of the one true God, if the gospel had 
never come abroad in the world to enlighten their fore- 
fathers, would have been as sottish and brutish idolaters 
as the world in general was before the gospel came abroad. 
The Mahometans, who own but one true God, at first bor- 
rowed the notion from the Scriptures: for the first Maho- 
metans had been educated in the christian religion, and 
apostatized from it. And this is evident, that the Serip- 
tures were designed of God to be the proper means to 
bring the world to the knowledge of himself, rather than 
human reason, or any thing else. For it is unreasonable 
to suppose, that the gospel, and that only which God never 
designed as the proper mean for obtaining this effect, 
should actually obtain it; and that after human reason, 
which he designed as the proper mean, had been tried for a 
great many ages without any effect. If the Scriptures be 
not the word of God, then they are nothing but darkness 
and delusion, yea, the greatest delusion that ever was. 
Now, is it reasonable to suppose, that God in bis pro- 
vidence would make use of falsehood and delusion, to 
bring the world to the knowledge of himself, and that no 
part of it should be brought to the knowledge of him any 
other way ? 

2. The gospel prevailing as it did against such power- 
ful opposition, plainly shows the hand of God. The Ro- 
man government, that so violently set itself to hinder the 
success of the gospel, and to subdue the church of Christ, 
was the most powerful that ever was in the world ; and 
not only so, but they seemed to have the church in their 
hands. The Christians who were under their command, 
never took up arms to defend themselves; they armed 
themselves with nothing but patience, and such like spi- 
ritual weapons: and yet this mighty power could not con- 
quer, but, on the contrary, Christianity conquered them. 
The Roman empire had subdued many mighty and potent 
kingdoms; they subdued the Grecian monarchy, though 
it made the utmost resistance: and yet they could not 
conquer the church which was in their hands; but, on the 
contrary, were subdued and finally triumphed over by the 
church. : : 

3. No other sufficient cause can possibly be assigned for 
this propagation of the gospel, but only God’s own power. 
—There was certainly some reason. Here was a great and 
wonderful effect; and this effect was not without some 
cause.—Now, what other cause can be devised but only 
the divine power? It was not the outward strength of 
the instruments which were employed in it. At first, the 
gospel was preached only by a few fishermen, who were 
without power and worldly interest to support them. It 
was not their craft and policy that produced this won- 
derful effect; for they were poor illiterate men. It was 
not the agreeableness of the story they had to tell to 
the notions and principles of mankind. This was no 
pleasant fable: a crucified God and Saviour was to the 
i ews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness. It 
was not the agreeableness of their doctrines to the disposi- 
tions of men: for nothing is more contrary to the cor- 
ruptions of men than the pure doctrines of the gospel. 
This effect therefore can have proceeded from no other 
cause than the power and agency of God: and if the 
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power of God was thus exercised to cause the gospel to 
prevail, then the gospel is his word; for surely God does 
not use his almighty power to promote a mere 1mposture 
elusion. : ; 
an “This success 18 agreeable to what Christ and his 
apostles foretold——Matt. xvi. 18. “ Upon this rock will 
I build my church : and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” John xii. 24. “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 
abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. 
And ver. 31, 32. “ Now is the judgment of this world : 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out. And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me. 
John xvi. 8. “ When he (the Comforter) is come, he will 
reprove the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment,—because the prince of this world is judged. 

So the apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. chap. i. 21—28. declares, 
how that after the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching, to save them 
that believe ; and that God chose the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise; and weak things of the 
world, to confound the things which are mighty ; and base 
things of the world, and things which are oe yea 
and things which are not, to bring to nought things that 
are. f any man foretells a thing, very likely in itself to 
come to pass, from causes which can be foreseen, it is no 
great argument of a revelation from God: but when a 
thing is foretold which is very unlikely ever to come to 
pass, is entirely contrary te the common course of things, 
and yet it does come to pass just agreeable to the predic- 
tion, this is a strong argument that the prediction was 
from God. ‘Thus the consideration of the manner of the 
propagation and success of the gospel during the time 
which has been spoken of, affords great evidence that the 
Scriptures are the word of God. 


PART IL 


THE SUCCESS OF REDEMPTION FROM THE TIME OF CON- 
STANTINE TO THE RISE OF ANTICHRIST. 


T am now to show how the success of Christ’s redemp- 
tion is carried on from the overthrow of the heathen 
Roman empire in the time of Constantine the Great, till 
the rise of Antichrist. And in order to a more clear view 
of the great works of God in accomplishing the success 
of Christ’s redemption, and our seeing the glory of them, 
it will be necessary, as in the foregoing periods, to con- 
sider not only the success itself, but the opposition made 
to it. 

I. The opposition. Satan, the great red dragon, after so 
sore a conflict with Michael and his angels for the greater 
part of three hundred years, was at last entirely routed and 
vanquished ; so that he was cast down, as it were, from 


heaven to the earth. Yet he does not give over his opposi- | 


tion to the woman, the church of Christ, concerning 
which all this conflict had been; but is still in a rage, re- 


news his attempts, and has recourse to new devices against | 


the church. The serpent, after he is cast out of heaven to 
the earth, casts out of his mouth water as a flood, to cause 
the woman to be carried away of the flood. The opposi- 
tion that he made to the church of Chnst before the rise 
of Antichrist, was principally of two sorts. 

by corrupting the ohare 

new endeavours to restore paganism. 


Satan infested the church with heresies. Though there had 
been so glorious a work of God in delivering the church 
from her heathen persecutors, and overthrowing the heathen 
empire; yet the days of the church’s travail not being 
ended, and the set time of her prosperity not being yet 
come, (as being what was to succeed ae fall of Antichrist,) 
therefore the peace and prosperity which the church en- 
Joyed in Constantine’s time, was but very short. It was 
a respite, which gave the church a time of peace and 
silence, as it were, for half an hour, wherein the four 
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Mat ) It was either | 
of Christ with heresies, or by | 
| before the rise of Antichrist. 
1. After the destruction of the heathen Roman empire, | 
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angels held the four winds from blowing till the servants of 
God should be sealed in their foreheads. But the church 
soon began to be greatly infested with heresies; the two 
principal, and those which did most infest the church, 
were the Arian and Pelagian. : 

The Arians began soon after Constantine came to the 
throne. They denied the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
divinity of Christ and the Holy Ghost, and maintained, 
that they were but mere creatures. This heresy increased 
more and more in the church, and parce like a flood. 
which threatened to overthrowall,and entirely to carry aver 
the church, insomuch that before the close of the fourt 
century, the greater part of the christian church were be- 
come Arians. Some emperors, the successors of Constan- 
tine, were Arians; so that being the prevailing party, and 
having the civil authority on their side, they raised a great 

ersecution against the true church of Christ ; so that this 
ents might well be compared to a flood out of the mouth 
of the serpent, which threatened to overthrow all, and. 
quite carry away the woman. — y's 
The Pelagian heresy arose in the beginning of the next 


‘century. It began by one Pelagius, who was born in 


Britain : his British name was Morgan. He denied original 
sin and the influence of the Spirit of God in conversion, 
and held the power of free will, and many other things of 
like tendency; and this heresy did for a while greatly 
infest the church. Pelagius’s principal antagonist, who 
wrote in defence of the orthodox faith, was St. Augustin. 

2. The other kind of opposition which Satan made 
against the church, was in his endeavours to restore: 
paganism. His first attempt was by Julian the apostate.. 
Julian was nephew to Constantine the Great. When 
Constantine died, he left his empire to three sons; and 
after their death, Julian the apostate reigned in their stead. 
He had been a professed Christian; but he fell from 
Christianity, and turned pagan; and therefore is called 
the apostate. When he came to the throne, he used his 
utmost endeavours to overthrow the christian church, and 
He put down the 
christian magistrates, and set up heathens in their room. 
He rebuilt the heathen temples, set up the heathen wor- 
ship, and became a most notorious persecutor of the Chris- 
tians. He used to call Christ, by way of reproach, the 
Galilean. He was killed with a lance in his wars with 
the Persians. When he saw that he was mortally wounded, 
he took a handful of his blood, and threw it up towards 
heaven, crying out, “ Thou hast overcome, O Galilean.” 
He is commonly thought by divines to have committed 
the unpardonable sin. 

Another way that Satan attempted to restore paganism 
in the Roman empire, was by the invasions and conquest of 
heathen nations. For in this space of time, the Goths and 
Vandals, and other barbarous nations from the north, in- 
vaded the empire, and obtained great conquests. They 
even overran the empire, and in the fifth century took the 
city of Rome, and finally conquered and took possession 
of the western half of the empire, and divided it amongst 
them. It was divided into ten kingdoms, with which 
began the ten horns of the beast; for we are told, that the 
ten horns are ten kings, who should rise in the latter part 
of the Roman empire: these are also represented by the 
ten toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image. e invasion and 
conquests of these heathen nations are supposed to be fore- 
told in the 8th chapter of Revelation, in what came to pass 
under the sounding of the four first trumpets. Now by 
their means heathenism was again for a while restored after 
it had been rooted out.—So much for the opposition of 
Satan against the success of the gospel during this space 
I proceed, 

II. To show what success there was of the gospel in this 
Space, notwithstanding this opposition. 

1. I would observe, that the opposition of Satan in 
those things was baffled. Though the dragon cast out of 
his mouth such a flood after the woman to carry her away, 
yet he could not obtain his design; but the earth helped 
the woman, and opened her mouth, and swallowed up the 
flood which the dragon cast out of his mouth. These 
heresies, which for a while so much prevailed, after a while 
dwindled away, and orthodoxy was again restored. : 

2. The gospel, during this space of time, was further 
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“propagated amongst many barbarous nations in the con- 
fines of the Roman empire. In the time of Constantine 
there was a considerable propagation of the gospel in the 
East Indies, chiefly by the ministry of one Frumentius. 
Great numbers of the Iberians were converted to Chris- 
tianity by a christian woman of eminent piety, whom they 
had taken captive. And some account is given of several 
other barbarous nations who were not within the Roman 
empire, that great numbers of them were brought to re- 
ceive the gospel by the teaching and example of captives 
whom they had taken in war. About the year of Christ 
three hundred and seventy-two, the gospel was propagated 
among the barbarous inhabitants of Arabia; and among 
some of the northern nations ; particularly, a prince of the 
Goths about this time became Christian, and a great num- 
ber of his people with him. Towards the latter end of this 
century, the gospel was also further propagated among the 
Persians ; and also the Scythians, a barbarous people, 
whom the apostle mentions, Col. iii. 11. “ Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free.” 

And after this, about the year four hundred and thirty, 
there was a remarkable conversion of the Burgundians to 
the christian faith. Now the gospel began to be propa- 
gated in Ireland; and the Irish, who till now had been 
heathen, began to receive the christian faith. About the 
Same time it was further propagated among some bar- 
barous people in Scotland, and in some other places. In 
the next century, Zathus, a heathen king, who ruled over 
the Colchians, was brought to renounce his heathenism, 
and to embrace the christian religion. Several other bar- 
barous nations are recorded to have renounced heathenism 
and embraced Christianity about this time, that I cannot 
stand to mention.—Thus I have briefly considered the 
principal events of Providence which concern the success 
of the gospel of Christ from Constantine to the rise of 
Antichrist. 
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THE SUCCESS OF REDEMPTION FROM THE RISE OF ANTI- 
CHRIST TO THE REFORMATION. 


T comer now to the darkest and most dismal day that 
ever the christian church saw, and probably the darkest 
that ever it will see; from the rise of Antichrist till the 
Reformation by Luther and others. The true church in 
this space was for many hundred years in a state of great 
obscurity ; like the woman in the wilderness, she was al- 
most hid from sight and observation. Jn speaking of the 
events of this space of time, I would, 1. Take notice of the 
great machinations and works of Satan against the king- 
dom of Christ; 2. How the church of Christ was upheld 
during this time. rn 

TI. I would take notice of the great machinations and 
works of Satan against the kingdom of Christ during this 
time. Satan had done great things against the christian 
church before, but had been bafHed once and again. 
Michael and his angels had obtained a glorious victory 
How terrible was his opposition during the continuance of 
the heathen empire ; and how glorious was Christ’s victory 
and triumph over him in the time of Constantine! It 
pleased God now to prepare the way for a yet more glorious 
victory over him ; he is suffered to renew his strength, and 
to do the utmost that his power and subtlety can effect. 
He has a long time to lay his schemes, to establish his in- 
terest, and make his matters strong. God suffers him to 
carry his designs a great length indeed, almost to the swal- 
lowing up of his church; and to exercise a high, proud, 
and almost uncontrolled dominion in the world, a long 
time before Christ finally conquers, and utterly ruins his 
visible kingdom. This he will do in the time of the de- 
struction of Antichrist: thus gloriously triumphing over 
Satan, afier he has done to the utmost of his power and 
subtlety ; after he has lifted himself highest of all, and dealt 

ost proudly. nk ; 

E The two great works of the devil, in this space of time, 
against the kingdom of Christ, Ap his creating his Anti- 
2Q 
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christian and Mahometan kingdoms; which both together 
comprehend the ancient Roman empire; the kingdom of 
Antichrist the Western, and the Mahometan kingdom the 
Eastern, empire. As the Scriptures in the book of Revela- 
tion represent it, it is in the destruction of these that the 
glorious victory of Christ, at the introduction of the glo- 
rious times of the church, will mainly consist. And here 
let us briefly observe how Satan erects and maintains these 
ae great kingdoms of his in opposition to the kingdom of 
Shrist. 

1. With respect to the kingdom of Antichrist. This 
seems to be the masterpiece of all the contrivances of the 
devil against the kingdom of Christ, and is evidently so 
spoken of in Scripture. Antichrist is hat man of sin, (2 
Thess. ii. 3.) emphatically, as though he were so eminently. 
He is called Antichrist, which signifies the opponent or 
adversary of Christ, not because he is the only opponent 
of Christ; for the apostle John observes, that in his days 
there were many Antichrists. But yet this is called ¢he 
Antichrist, as though there were none but he, because he 
was so eminently, and above all others. So this contriy- 
ance of the devil, is called the mystery of iniquity, 2 Thess. 
i. 7. We find no enemy of Christ one half so much 
spoken of in the prophecies of Revelation as this ; and the 
destruction of no enemy is spoken of as so glorious, and 
so happy for the church. 

This is a contrivance to turn the ministry of the christian 
church into a ministry of the devil, and the angels of the 
churches into fallen angels. In the tyranny, superstition, 
idolatry, and persecution, which he sets up, he contrives to 
make an image of ancient paganism, and more than to 
restore what was lost by the overthrow of paganism in the 
time of Constantine. By these means, the head of the 
beast, which was wounded unto death in Constautine, has 
his deadly wound healed in Antichrist, Rev. xiii. 3. And 
the dragon, that formerly reigned in the heathen Roman 
empire, being cast out thence, after the beast with seven 
heads and ten horns rises up out of the sea, gives him his 
power, and seat, and great authority; and all the world 
wonders after the beast. 

Iam far from pretending to determine the time when 
the reign of Antichrist began, which is a point that has been 
so much controverted among divines and expositors. It is 
certain that the twelve hundred and sixty days, or years, 
which are so often in Scripture mentioned as the time of 
the continuance of Antichrist’s reign, did not commence 
before the year of Christ four hundred and seventy-nine ; 
because if they did, they would have ended, and Anti- 
christ would have fallen before now. The rise of Anti- 
christ was gradual. The christian church corrupted itself 
in many things presently after Constantine’s time; grow- 
ing more and more superstitious in its worship, and by de- 
grees bringing in many ceremonies into the worship of 
God, till at length they brought in the worship of saints, 
and set up images in their churches. The clergy in general, 
and especially the bishop of Rome, assumed more and 
more authority to himself. In the primitive times, he was 
only a minister of a congregation; then a standing mode- 
rator of a presbytery ; then a diocesan bishop; then a me- 
tropolitan, which is equivalent to an archbishop; then a 
patriarch. Afterwards he claimed the power of universal 
bishop over the whole christian church; wherem he was 
opposed for a while, but afterwards was confirmed in it by 
the civil power of the emperor in the year six hundred and 
six. After that he claimed the power of a temporal prince, 
and so was wont to carry two swords, to signify that both 
the temporal and spiritual sword was his. He claimed 
more and more authority, till at length, as Christ’s vice- 
gerent on earth, he claimed the very same power that Christ 
would have done, if he was present on earth reigning on 
his throne; or the same power that belongs to God, and 
was used to be called God on earth ; to be submitted to by 
all the princes of christendom. He claimed power to 
crown princes, and to degrade them at his pleasure ; and 
this power was owned: yea, kings and emperors used to 
kiss his feet. The emperors received their crowns at his 
hands; and princes were wont to dread the displeasure ot 
the pope, as they would dread a thunderbolt from heaven. 
If the pope was pleased to excommunicate a prince, all 
his subjects were at once freed from their allegiance to 
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him; and obliged not to own him any more, on pain of 
excommunication; and not only so, but any man might 
kill him wherever he found him. Further, the pope was 
believed to have power to damn men at pleasure; for 
whoever died under his excommunication, was looked 
upon as certainly damned. Several emperors were ac- 
tually deposed, and ejected, and died miserably by his 
means; and if the people of any state or kingdom did not 
please him, he had power to lay that state or kingdom 
under an interdict, which was a sentence pronounced by 
the pope against that state or kingdom, whereby all sacred 
administrations among them could have no validity. There 
could be no valid baptisms, or sacraments, or prayers, or 
preaching, or pardons, till that interdict was taken off; so 
that that people remained, in their apprehension, in a mi- 
serable, damnable state, and therefore dreaded it as they 
would a storm of fire and brimstone from heaven. And 
in order to execute his wrath on a prince or people with 
whom he was displeased, other princes must also be put 
to a great deal of trouble and expense. 

And as the pope and his clergy robbed the people of 
their ecclesiastical and civil liberties and privileges, so 
they also robbed them of their estates, drained all christen- 
dom of their money. They engrossed most of their riches 
into their own coffers, by vast revenues, besides pay for 
pardons and indulgences, baptisms and extreme unctions, 
deliverance out of purgatory, and a hundred other things. 
—See how well this agrees with the prophecies, 2 Thess. 
ii. 3, 4. Dan. vii. 20, 21. Rev. xiii. 6, 7. and chap. xvii. 
3, 4. 

’ During this time also superstition and ignorance more 
and more prevailed. The Holy Scriptures by degrees were 
taken out of the hands of the laity, the better to promote 
the unscriptural and wicked designs of the pope and the 
clergy; and instead of promoting knowledge among the 
people, they industriously promoted ignorance. It was a 
received maxim among them, That ignorance is the mother 
of devotion: and so great was the darkness of those times, 
that learning was almost extinct in the world. The very 
priests themselves, most of them, were barbarously igno- 
rant as to any commendable learning, or any other know- 
ledge, than their hellish craft in oppressing and tyrannizing 
over the souls of the people.—The superstition and wicked- 
ness of the church of Rome, kept growing worse and worse 
till the very time of the Reformation, and the whole chris- 
tian world were led away into this great defection, except- 
ing the remains of the christian church in the Eastern em- 
pire that had not been utterly overthrown by the Turks. 
The Greek church, and some others, were also sunk into 
great darkness and gross superstition, excepting also those 
few that were the people of God, who are represented by 
the woman in the wilderness, and God’s two witnesses, of 
which more hereafter—This is one of those two great 
kingdoms which the devil in this period erected in oppo- 
er to the kingdom of Christ, and was the greatest and 
chief. 

2. The Mahometan kingdom is another of mighty power 
and vast extent, set up by Satan against the kingdom of 
Christ. He set this up in the Eastern empire, as he did 
that of Antichrist in the Western. 

Mahomet was born in the year of Christ five hundred 
and seventy, in Arabia. When he was about forty years 
of age, he began to boast that he was the great prophet of 
God; and proceeded to teach his new-invented religion, 
of which he was to be worshipped as the head next under 
God. He published his Alcoran, which he pretended he 
received from the angel Gabriel; and being a subtle crafty 
man, possessed of considerable wealth, and living among a 
people who were very ignorant, and greatly divided in 
their opinions on religious matters, he by subtlety and fair 
promises of a sensual paradise, gained a number to be his 
followers. He set up for their prince, and propagated his 
religion by the sword, and made it meritorious of paradise 
to fight for him. By such means his party grew, and 
went on fighting till they conquered and brought over the 
neighbouring countries ; and so his party gradually in- 
creased till they overran a great part of the world. First, 
the Saracens were some of his followers, who were a peo- 
ple of Arahia, where Mahomet lived, and who about the 
year seven hundred, dreadfully wasted the Roman em- 
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pire.—They overran a great many countries belonging to 
the empire, and continued their conquests for a long time. 
These are supposed to be meant by the locusts mentioned 
in the 9th chapter of Revelation. ; 

And then the Turks, who were originally different from 
the Saracens, became followers of Mahomet, and conquer- 
ed all the Eastern empire. They began their empire about 
the year of Christ twelve hundred and ninety-six; began 
to invade Europe in the year thirteen hundred ; took Con- 
stantinople, and so became masters of all the Eastern em- 
pire, in the year fourteen hundred and fifty-three. And 
thus all the cities and countries where stood those famous 
churches of which we read in the New Testament, as Jeru- 
salem, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, &c. now became sub- 
ject to the Turks. These are supposed to be prophesied 
of by the horsemen in the 9th chapter of Revelation, be- 
ginning with the 15th verse. And the remains of the 
Christians in those parts of the world, who are mostly of 
the Greek church, are in miserable slavery under thesé 
Turks; are treated with a great deal of barbarity and 
cruelty, and are become mostly very ignorant and super- 
stitious. 

Thus I have shown what great works of Satan were 
wrought during this space of time in opposition to the 
kingdom of Christ. 

II. I come now to show how the church of Christ was 
upheld through this dark time. 

1. It is to be observed, that towards the former part of 
this space of time, some of the nations of christendom held 
out a long time before they complied with the corruptions 
and usurpations of the church of Rome. Though all the 
world wondered after the beast, yet all nations did not 
fall in at once. Many of the principal corruptions of the 
church of Rome were brought in with a great deal of 
struggle and opposition ; and particularly, when the pope 
gave out, that he was universal bishop, many churches 
greatly opposed him in it; and it was a long time before 
they would yield to his exorbitant claims. And so, when 
the worship of images was first brought into the churches, 
there were many who greatly opposed it, and long held 
out against it. And so with respect to other corruptions 
of the church of Rome. Those who dwelt nearer to the 
city of Rome complied sooner; but some that were 
more remote, were a long time before they could be in- 
duced to put their necks under the yoke: and particularly 
a great part of the churches in England, Scotland, and 
France, retained the ancient purity of doctrine and worship 
much longer than many others who were nearer the chief 
seat of Antichrist. 

2. In every age of this dark time, there appeared _parti- 
cular persons in all parts of christendom, who bore a testi- 
mony against the corruptions and tyranny of the church of 
Rome.—There is no one age of Antichrist, even in the 
darkest times, but ecclesiastical historians mention many 
by name who manifested an abhorrence of the pope, and 
his idolatrous worship, and pleaded for the ancient purity 
of doctrine and worship. God was pleased to maintain an 
uninterrupted succession of many witnesses through the 
whole time, in Germany, France, Britain, and other coun- 
tries ; private persons and ministers, some magistrates and 
persons of great distinction—And there were numbers in 
every age who were persecuted and put to death for this 
testimony. 

3. Besides these particular persons dispersed, there was 
a certain people called the Waldenses, who lived separate 
from all the rest of the world, and constantly bore a testi- 
mony against the church of Rome through all this dark 
time. ‘The place where they dwelt was the Vaudois, or the 
five vallevs of Piedmont, a very mountainous country, 
between Italy and France; it was compassed about with 
those exceeding high mountains, the Alps, which were 
almost impassable, and therefore the valleys were almost 
inaccessible. There this people lived for many ages, in a 
state of a separation from all the world, having very little 
to de with any other people. And there they served God 
in the ancient purity of his worship, and never submitted 
to the church of Rome. This probably was the place 
especially meant in the 12th chapter of Revelation, 6th 
verse, as prepared of God for the woman, that they should 
feed her there during the reign of Antichrist. 
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Some of the popish writers themselves own, that this 
people never submitted to the church of Rome. One of 
the popish writers, speaking of the Waldenses, says, The 
heresy of the Waldenses is the oldest heresy in the world. 
It is supposed that they first betook themselves to this 
place among the mountains, to hide themselves from the 
severity of the heathen persecutions which existed before 
Constantine the Great. And thus the woman fled into the 
wilderness from the face of the serpent, Rev. xii. 6, 14. 
“ And to the woman were given two wings of a great 
eagle, that she might fly into the wilderness, into her 
piace. where she is nourished for a time, and times, and 

alf atime, from the face of the serpent.” The people 
being settled there, their posterity continued from age to 
age: and being, as it were, by natural walls, as well as 
by God’s grace, separated from the rest of the world, they 
never partook of the overflowing corruption. 

These especially were those virgins who were not defiled, 
when other churches prostituted themselves; but they 
kept themselves pure for Christ alone. They followed the 
Lamb, their spiritual husband, whithersoever he went : 
they followed hit into this hideous wilderness, Rev. xiv. 
4, 5——Their doctrine and worship appear to be the same 
with the protestant doctrine and worship ; and by the con- 
fession of popish writers, they were a people remarkable 
for the strictness of their lives, for charity and other chris- 
tian virtues. They lived in external poverty in this hideous 
country; but they chose this rather than comply with the 
great corruptions of the rest of the world. 

Living in so secret a place, it was a long time before 
they were noticed. But at last, falling under observation, 
the Romanists went out in mighty armies against them, 
fell upon them with insatiable cruelty, barbarously massa- 
cring and putting to death men, women, and children, 
with all imaginable tortures. Their enemies continued 
peseniting them with but little intermission for several 
vundred years ; by which means many were driven out of 
the valleys of Piedmont. These fled into all parts of 
Europe, carrying with them their doctrine, to which many 
were brought over. Their persecutors could not by all 
their cruelties extirpate the church of God; so fulfilling 
his word, “ that the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it.” 

4. Towards the latter part of this dark time, several 
noted divines openly appeared to defend the truth, and 
bear testimony against the corruptions of the church of 
Rome.—The first and principal of these was a certain 
English divine, John Wickliff, who appeared about one 
hundred and forty years before the Reformation; he 
strenuously opposed the popish religion, taught the same 
doctrine that the Reformers afterwards did, and had many 
followers in England. He was hotly persecuted in his 
lifetime, yet died in peace; but after he was buried, his 
bones were dug up by his persecutors, and burnt. His 
followers remained in considerable numbers in England 
till the Reformation; they were cruelly persecuted, and 
multitudes were put to death for their religion. 

Wickliff had many disciples, not only in England, but 
in other parts of Europe, whither his books were carried ; 
and particularly in Bohemia, among whom were two emi- 
nent divines, Tous Huss, and Jerom, a divine of Prague, 
the chief city of Bohemia. These strenuously opposed the 
church of Rome, and had many who adhered to them. 
They were both burnt by the papists for their doctrine ; 
and their followers in Bohemia were cruelly persecuted, 
but never extirpated till the Reformation. 


PART V. 


THE SUCCESS OF REDEMPTION FROM THE REFORMATION 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Tirus having gone through the dark time of the church, 
T come now to consider that part which begins with the 
Reformation, and reaches to the present time. And here 
I would, 1. Speak of the Reformation itself; 2. The op- 
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position which the devil has made to the Reformed church ; 
3. What success there has lately been of the gospel in one 
place and another; 4. What the state of things is now in 
the world with regard to the church of Christ, and the suc- 
cess of his purchase. 

I. The first thing to be taken notice of is the Reforma- 
tion itself. "This was begun in Germany, about the year 
fifteen hundred and fifteen, by the preaching of Martin 
Luther, who being stirred in his spirit to see the horrid 
practices of the popish clergy—and having set himself 
diligently to inquire after truth by the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the writings of the ancient fathers of the 
church—very openly and boldly decried the corruptions 
and usurpations of the Romish church in his preaching and 
writings. He had soon a great number who fell in with 
him ; among whom was the Elector of Saxony, the sove- 
reign prince of the country to which he belonged. This 
greatly alarmed the church of Rome; it rallied all its 
force to oppose him and his doctrine, and fierce wars and 

erseculions were raised against it. But yet it went on 

y the labours of Luther and Melancthon in Germany, 
Zuinglius in Switzerland, and other eminent divines, who 
were contemporary with Luther ;' particularly Calvin, who 
appeared after the beginning of the Reformation, but was 
one of the most eminent reformers. 

Many of the princes of Germany soon fell in with the 
Reformed religion, and many other states and kingdoms 
in Europe, as England, Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, great part of France, Poland, Lithuania, Switzer- 
land, and the Low Countries. So that it is thought, that 
heretofore about half christendom were of the protestant 
religion ; though since, the papists have gained ground : 
so that the protestants now have not so great a propor- 
tion. 

Thus God began gloriously to revive his church again, 
and advance the: kingdom of his Son; after such a dismal 
night of darkness from the rise of Antichrist to that time. 
There had been many endeavours used by the witnesses 
for the truth for a reformation before. But now, when 
God’s appointed time was come, his work went on with a 
swift i wonderful progress; and Antichrist, who had 
been rising higher and higher from his beginning till that 
time, was swiftly and suddenly brought down; he fell 
half-way towards utter ruin, and never has been able to rise 
again to his former height. A certain late expositor, (Mr. 
Lowman,) who explains the five first vials in the 16th 
chapter of Revelation with greater probability perhaps 
than any who went before him, explains the fifth vial, 
which was poured out on the seat of the beast, of what 
came to pass in the Reformation; having explained the 
four preceding vials of certain great judgments which God 
brought on the popish dominions before the Reformation. 
Tt is said, Rev. xvi. 10. that “ the fifth angel poured out his 
vial on the seat of the beast ;” in the original, it is the 
throne of the beast ; “ and his kingdom was full of dark- 
ness, and they gnawed their tongues for pain, and blas- 
phemed the God of heaven because of their pains and 
their sores, and repented not of their deeds.” He poured 
out his vial upon the throne of the beast, 2. e. on the autho- 
rity and dominion of the pope: so the word throne is 
often used in Scripture; so 1 Kings i. 37. “ As the Lord 
hath been with my lord the king, even so be he with Solo- 
mon, and make his throne greater than the throne of my 
lord King David ;” 7.e. make his dominion and authority 
greater, and his kingdom more glorious. : 

But now, in the Reformation, the vials of God’s wrath 
were poured out on the throne of the beast, till it was ter- 
ribly shaken and diminished. The pope’s authority and 
dominion was so greatly diminished, both as to extent and 
degree, that he lost about half his dominions ; besides that 
authority, even in popish dominions, which he had before. 
He is not regarded, and his power is dreaded in no 
measure as it was wont to be. The powers of Europe have 
learned not to put their necks under the pope’s feet. He 
is as a lion that has lost his teeth, in comparison of what 
he was once. And when the pope and his clergy, enraged 
to see their authority so diminished at the Reformation, 
laid their heads together, and joined their forces to destroy 
the Reformation; their policy, which was wont to serve 
them so well, failed. They found their kingdom full of 
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darkness, so that they could do nothing, any more than 
the Egyptians, who rose not from their seats for three days. 
The Reformed church was defended as Lot and the angels 
were in Sodom, by smiting the Sodomites with darkness or 
blindness, so that they could not find the door. God then 
fulfilled that in Job v. 11, &c. “ To set up on high those 
that be low; that those which mourn may be exalted to 
safety. He disappointeth the devices of the crafty, so that 
their hands cannot perform their enterprise. 
the wise in their own craftiness; and the counsel of the 
froward is carried headlong. They meet with darkness in 
the day-time, and grope in the noon-day as in the night. 
But he saveth the poor from the sword, from their mouth, 
and from the hand of the mighty.”—Those proud enemies 
of God’s people being so disappointed, and finding them- 
selves so unable to uphold their own dominion and autho- 
rity, were made as it were to gnaw their tongues for pain, 
or to bite them for mere rage. 

II. I proceed to show what opposition has been made by 
Satan and his adherents, to this success of Christ’s’ pur- 
chase by the Reformation ; observing as we go along, how 
far they have been baffled, and how far they have been 
successful. 

The opposition which Satan has made against the Re- 
formed religion has been principally of the following kinds, 
viz. that which was made, 1. by a general council of the 
church of Rome; 2. by secret plots and devices; 3. by 
open wars and invasions; 4. by cruel oppression and 
persecution ; and, 5. by bringing in corrupt opinions. _ 

1. The first opposition that I shall notice is that which 
was made by the clergy of the church of Rome in a 
general council. This was the famous council of Trent, 
which the pope called a little while after the Reformation. 
In that council, there met together six cardinals, thirty-two 
archbishops, two hundred and twenty-eight bishops, be- 
sides innumerable others of the Romish clergy. This 
council, in all their sittings, including the times of inter- 
mission, was held for twenty-five years together. Their 
main business all this while was to concert measures for 
establishing the church of Rome against the reformers, 
and for destroying the Reformation. But it proved that 
they were not able to perform their enterprise. The Re- 
formed church, notwithstanding their great council, remain- 
ed, and still remains. So that the couneil of the froward 
is carried headlong ; their kingdom is full of darkness, and 
they weary themselves to find the door. 

Thus the church of Rome, instead of repenting of their 
deeds, when such clear light was-held forth to them by 
Luther and other servants of God, persisted, by general 
agreement in council, in their vile corruptions and wicked- 
ness, and obstinate opposition to the kingdom of Christ. 
The doctrines and practices of the church of Rome, which 
were chiefly condemned by the Reformed, were confirmed 
by the decrees of their council; and the corruptions, in 
Many respects, were carried higher than ever before. They 
uttered blasphemous reproaches and curses against the 
Reformed religion, and all the Reformed church was ex- 
communicated and anathematized by them. According to 
the prophecy, they blasphemed God. Thus God hardened 
el hearts, [z. e. left them to do so,] intending to destroy 
them. : 

2. The papists have often endeavoured to overthrow the 
Reformation by secret plots and conspiracies. There were 
many plots against the life of Luther. The papists were 
contriving to despatch him out of their way; and he, 
being a very bold man, often very much exposed himself 
m the cause of Christ: but yet they were wonderfully 


prevented from hurting him, and he at last died in his bed | 


in peace. There have been innumerable schemes secretly 
laid for the overthrow of the protestant religion; one of 
the most considerable, and which seemed to be the most 
likely to have taken effect, was that in the time of King 


James IT. of England. There was at that time a strong | 


conspiracy between the king of England and Lewis XIV. 
of France, who were both papists, to extirpate the North- 
ern heresy, as they called the protestant religion, not only 
out of England, but out of all Europe; and they had laid 
their schemes so, that they seemed to be almost sure of 
their purpose. They looked upon it, that if the Reformed 
religion were suppressed in the British realms, and in the 
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Netherlands, which were the strongest part, and chief 
defence of the protestant interest, they should have easy 
work with the rest. And just as their matters seemed to 
be come to a head, and their enterprise ripe for execution, 
God in his providence, suddenly dashed all their schemes 
in pieces by the Revolution, at the coming in of King 
William and Queen Mary; by which all their designs 
were at an end. Now the protestant mterest was more - 
strongly established, by the crown of England being 
transferred to the protestant house of Hanover, and a 
papist being, by the constitution of the nation, for ever 
rendered incapable of wearing the crown of England. 
Thus they groped in darkness at noon-day as in the night, 
and their hands could not perform their enterprise, and 
their kingdom was full of darkness, and they gnawed their 
tongues for pain. ; : N 

After this, there was a deep design laid to bring the 
same thing to pass in the latter end of Queen Anne’s reign, 
by the bringing in of the popish Pretender; which was no 
less suddenly and totally baffled by Divine Providence ; 
as all the plots against the Reformation by bringing in the 
Pretender have been. 

3. The Reformation has often been opposed by open 
wars and invasions. The emperor of Germany declared 
war with the duke of Saxony, and the principal men who 
favoured and received Luther’s doctrine. But they could 
not obtain their end; they could not suppress the Refor- 
mation. For the same end, some time after, the king of 
Spain maintained a long war with Holland and the Low 
Countries. But those cruel wars issued greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the Romish church, as they occasioned the 
setting up of one of the most powerful protestant states in 
Europe. The design of the Spanish invasion of England 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, was to suppress and root out 
the Reformed religion ; and therefore they brought in their 
fleet all manner of instruments of cruelty wherewith to 
torture the protestants who would not renounce the pro- 
testant religion. But their design was totally baffled, and 
their mighty fleet in a great measure ruined. : 

4. Satan has opposed the Reformation with cruel perse- 
cutions. The persecutions with which the protestants have 
been harassed by the church of Rome, have in many 
respects been far beyond any of the heathen persecutions. 
So that Antichrist has proved the greatest and most cruel 
enemy to the church of Christ that ever was in the world, 
in this, as well as in all other respects; agreeable to the 
description given of the church of Rome, Rev. xvii. 6. 
“ And I saw the woman drunken with the blood of the 
saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.” And, 
chap. xviii. 24. “ And in her was found the blood of pro- 
phets, and of saints, and of all them that were slain upon 
the earth.” 

The heathen persecutions had been very dreadful: but 
now persecution by the church of Rome was improved, 
and studied, and cultivated, as an art or science. Such 
ways of afflicting and tormenting were found out, as are 
beyond the invention of ordinary men, or men unstudied 
in those things: and beyond the invention of all former 
ages. And that persecution might be managed the more 
effectually, there were certain societies of men established 
im various parts of the popish dominions, whose business 
it should be to study, and improve, and practise persecu- 
tion in its highest perfection, viz. the courts of inquisition. 
The particular histories of the Romish persecution, and 
their courts of inquisition, will give that idea which a few 
words cannot express. 

When the Reformation began, the beast with seven heads 
and ten horns began to rage in a dreadful manner. The 
church of Rome renewed its persecution of the poor 
Waldenses, and great multitudes of them were cruelly 
tortured and put to death. Soon after the Reformation, 
there were terrible persecutions in various parts of 
Germany ; and especially in Bohemia, which lasted for 
thirty years together; in which so much blood was shed 
for the sake of religion, that a certain writer compares it 
to the plenty of waters of the great rivers of Germany. 
The countries of Poland, Lithuania, and Hungary, were 
in like manner deluged with protestant blood. 

By means of these and other cruel persecutions, the 
protestant religion was in a great measure suppressed in 
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Bohemia, the Palatinate, and Hungary, which before were 
protestant countries. Thus was fulfilled what was fore- 
told of the little horn, Dan. vii. 20, 21. “—and of the 
ten horns that were in his head, and of the other which 
came up, and before whom three fell, even of that horn 
that had eyes, and a mouth that spake very great things, 
whose look was more stout than his fellows. I beheld, 
and the same horn made war with the saints, and prevailed 
against them.” And what was foretold of the beast hav- 
ing ‘seven heads and ten horns, Rev. xiii. 7. “ And it was 
given unto him to make war with the saints, and to over- 
come them; and power was given him over all kindreds, 
and tongues, and nations.” 

Holland and the other Low Countries were for many 
years a scene of nothing but the most affecting and amaz- 
Ing cruelties, being deluged with the blood of protestants, 
under the merciless hands of the Spaniards, to whom 
they were then in subjection. But in this persecution, 
the devil in a great measure failed of his purpose ; as it 
issued ina great part of the Netherlands casting off the 
Spanish yoke, and setting up a wealthy and powerful pro- 
testant state, to the great defence of the protestant cause 
ever since. 

France is also another country, which since the Re- 
formation, in some respects, perhaps more than any other, 
has been a scene of dreadful cruelties suffered by the pro- 
testants. After many cruelties had been exercised to- 
wards the protestants in that kingdom, there was begun a 
persecution of them in the year fifteen hundred and 
seventy-one, in the reign of Charles IX. king of France. 
It began with a cruel massacre, wherein seventy thousand 
protestants were slain in a few days, as the king boasted : 
and in all this persecution, he slew, as is supposed, three 
hundred thousand martyrs. And it is reckoned, that 
about this time, within thirty years, there were martyred 
in this kingdom, for the protestant religion, thirty-nine 
princes, one hundred and forty-eight counts, two hundred 
and thirty-four barons, one hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred and eighteen gentlemen, and seven 
hundred and sixty thousand common people. 

But all these persecutions were, for exquisite cruelty, far 
exceeded by those which followed in the reign of Lewis 
X1V. which indeed are supposed to exceed all others ; 


and being long continued, by reason of the long reign of ; 


that king, they almost wholly extirpated the protestant re- 
ligion out of that kingdom, where had flourished a multi- 
tude of famous protestant churches all over the kingdom. 
Thus it was given to the beast to make war with the saints, 
and to overcome them. 

There was also a terrible persecution in England in 
Queen Mary’s time, wherein great numbers in all parts of 
the kingdom were burnt alive. And after this, though the 

rotestant religion has been for the most part established 

y law in England, yet there have been very severe per- 
secutions by the high-churchmen, who symbolize in 
many things with the papists. Such was that which oc- 
casioned our forefathers to flee from their native country, 
and to come and settle in this land, which was then a 
hideous howling wilderness. And these persecutions were 
continued with little intermission till King William came 
to the throne. 

Scotland has also been the scene, for many years toge- 
ther, of cruelties and blood by the hands of high-church- 
men, such as came very little short of the popish persecu- 
tion in Queen Mary’s days, and in many things much 
exceeded it, which continued till they were delivered by 
King William. i 

Treland also has been as it were overwhelmed with pro- 
testant blood. In the days of King Charles I. of Eng- 
land, above two hundred thousand protestants were cruelly 
murdered in that kingdom in a few days; the papists, by 
a secret agreement, rising at an appointed time, intending 
to kill every protestant in the kingdom at once. é 

Besides these, there have been very cruel persecutions 
in Italy, and Spain, and other places, which I shall not 
stand to relate.—Thus did the devil, and his great minister 
Antichrist, rage with such violence and cruelty against the 
church of Christ! and thus did the whore of Babylon 
make herself drunk with the blood of the saints and mav- 
tyrs of Jesus! By these persecutions the protestant church 
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has been much diminished. Yet have they not been able 
to prevail; but still the protestant church is upheld, and 
Christ fulfils his promise, that “the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” 

5. The last kind of opposition that Satan has made to 
the Reformation is by corrupt opinions. The first oppo- 
sition of this kind was by the sect of the Anabaptvsts, 
which began about four or five years after the Reforma- 
tion itself. This sect, as it first appeared in Germany, 


| were vastly more extravagant than the present Anabap- 


tists are in England. They held a great many exceeding 
corrupt opinions. One tenet of theirs was, that there 
ought to be no civil authority, and that it was lawful to 
rebel against it. And on this principle, they refused to 
submit to magistrates, or any human laws; and gathered 
together in vast armies, to defend themselves against their 
civil rulers, and put all Germany into an uproar, and so 
kept it for some time. 

he next opposition of this kind to the Reformation 
was that which was made by enthusiasts. Those are call- 
ed enthusiasts who falsely pretend to be inspired by the 
Holy Ghost as the prophets were. These began in Ger- 
many about ten years after Luther began the Reforma- 
tion ; and there arose various sects of them who were ex- 
ceeding wild and extravagant. The followers of these are 
the Quakers in England, and other parts of the British 
dominions. 

The next to these were the Soecinians, who had their be- 
ginning chiefly in Poland, by the teaching of Lelius So- 
cinus, and Faustus Socinus. They held, that Christ was a 
mere man, and denied Christ’s satisfaction and most of 
the fundamental doctrines of the christian religion. Their 
heresy has since been greatly propagated among protestants 
in Poland, Germany, Holland, England, and other places. 

After these arose the Arminians. They take their name 
from a Dutchman, whose name was Jacobus Van Harmin, 
which, turned into Latin, is called Jucobus Arminius ; 
and from his name the whole sect are called Arminians. 
This Jacobus Arminius was first a minister at Amsterdam, 
and then a professor of divinity in the university of Iey- 
den. He had many followers in Holland. There was 
upon this a synod of all the reformed churches called_to- 
gether, who met at Dort in Holland. The synod of Dort 
condemned them; but yet they spread and _ prevailed. 
They began to prevail in England im the reign of Charles 
I. especially in the church of England. The church of 
England divines before that were almost universally Cal- 
vimsts : but since that, Arminianism has gradually more 
and more prevailed, till they are become almost universally 
Arminians. And not only so, but Arminianism has greatly 
prevailed among the dissenters, and has spread greatly in 
New England, as well as Old. 

Since this, Arianism has been revived. Arianism, a 
little after Constantine’s time, almost swallowed up the 
christian world, like a flood out of the mouth of the ser- 
pent which threatened to swallow up the woman. And 
of late years, this heresy has been revived in England, 
and greatly prevails there, both in the church of England, 
and among dissenters. These hold, that Christ is but a 
mere creature, though they grant that he is the greatest of 
all creatures. 

Another thing which has of late exceedingly prevailed 
among protestants, and especially in England, is deism. 
The deists wholly cast off the christian religion, and are 

rofessed infidels. Indeed they own the being of God ; 
bat deny any revealed religion, or any word of God at all ; 
and say, that God has given mankind no other light to 
walk by but their own reason. With these opinions our 
nation, which is the principal nation of the Reformation, 
is very much overrun, and they prevail more and more. 
Thus much concerning the opposition that Satan has made 
against the Reformation. 

III. I proceed now to show what success the gospel has 
had in these later times of the Reformed church. This 
success may be reduced to three heads: 1. Reformation 
in doctrine and worship in countries called Christian ; 2. 
Propagation of the gospel among the heathen; 3. Revival 
of religion in the power and practice of it. 

1. As to the first, vz. reformation in doctrine, the most 
considerable success of late has been in the empire of 
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Muscovy, which is a country of vast extent. The people 
of this country, so many of them as c Il enters Chris- 
tians, professed to be of the Greek church ; Ae eee 
barbarously ignorant, and very superstitious, till o ry e 
years. Their late emperor, Peter the Great, set himself to 
reform his dominions, took great pains to bring them out 
of their darkness, and to have them instructed in religion. 
To that end, he set up schools of learning, ordered the 
Bible to be printed in the language of the country, made 
a law that every family should keep the Holy Scriptures 
in their houses, that every person should be able to read 
the same, and that no person should be allowed to marry 
till they were able to read the Scriptures. He also re- 
formed the churches of his country of many of their super- 
stitions, whereby the religion professed and practised in 
Muscovy is much nearer to that of the protestants than 
formerly it used to be. This emperor gave great encour- 
agement to the exercise of the protestant religion in his 
dominions. And since that, Muscovy is become a land 
of light, in comparison of what it was fifty years past. 

“2. As to the second kind of success which the gospel 
has lately had, viz. its propayation among the heathen, I 
would take notice of three things. 

(1.) The propagation of the gospel among the heathen 
here in America. This American continent, which is a 
very great part of the world, and, together with its neigh- 
bouring seas adjoining, takes up one side of the globe, 
was wholly unknown to all christian nations till these 
latter times. It was not known that there was any such 
part of the world, though it was very full of people: and 
therefore the devil had this part of the world as it were 
secure to himself, out of the reach of the light of the 

ospel, and so out of the way of molestation in his 
So aimon over them. Here the many nations of Indians 
worshipped him as God from age to age, while the gospel 
was confined to the opposite side of the globe. It is pro- 
bably supposed, from some remaining accounts, that the 
occasion of first peopling America was this; that the 
devil, being alarmed and surprised by the wonderful 
success of the gospel the first three hundred years after 
Christ, and by the downfall of the heathen empire in the 
time of Constantine—and seeing the gospel spread so fast, 
and fearing that his heathenish kingdom would be wholly 
overthrown through the world—led away a people from 
the other continent into America, that they might be quite 
out of the reach of the gospel, that here he might quietly 
possess them, and reign over them as their god —Many 
writers intimate, that some of the Indian nations, when 
the Europeans first came into America, had a tradition 
among them, that their god first led them into this conti- 
nent, and went before them in an ark. 

However, it is certain that the devil did here quietly 
enjoy his dominion over the poor Indians for many ages. 
But in later times God has sent the gospel into these parts, 
and now the christian church is set up here in New 
England, and in other parts of America, where before had 
been nothing but the grossest heathenish darkness. Great 
part of America is now full of Bibles, and full of at least 
the form of the worship of the true God and Jesus Christ, 
where the name of Christ before had not been heard of for 
many ages, if at all. And though there has been but a 
small propagation of the gospel among the heathen here, 
in comparison of what were to be wished for; yet there 
has been something worthy of notice.—There was some- 
thing remarkable in New England, both at first and of 
late, and in other parts of America among many Indians, 
of an inclination to be instructed in the christian religion. 

However small the propagation of the gospel among the 
heathen here in America has_been hitherto ; yet I think 
we may well look upon the discovery of so great a part of 
the world, and bringing the gospel into it, as one thing by 
which Divine Providence is preparing the way for the 
future glorious times of the church ; when Satan's king- 
dom shall be overthrown, throughout the whole habitable 
globe, on every side, and on all its continents. When 
those times come, then doubtless the gospel shall have 
glorious success, and all the inhabitants of this new-dis- 
covered world shall become subjects of the kingdom of 
Christ, as well as all the other ends of the earth. In all 
probability, Providence has so ordered it, that the mariner’s 
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compass (which is an invention of later times, whereby 
men are enabled to sail over the widest ocean, when before 
they durst not venture far from land) should prove a pre- 
paration for what God intends to bring to pass in the 
glorious times of the church, viz. the sending forth the 
gospel wherever any of the children of men dwell, how far 
soever off, and however separated by wide oceans from 
those parts of the world which are already christianized. 

(2.) There has of late years been a very considerable 
propagation of the gospel among the heathen in the 
dominions of Muscovy. I have already observed the 
reformation which has lately been among those who are 
called Christians there: but I now speak of the heathen. 
Great part of the vast dominions of the emperor of Muscovy 
are gross heathens. The greater part of Great Tartary, a 
heathen country, has in later times been brought under the 
Muscovite government; and there have been of late great 
numbers who have renounced their heathenism, and have 
embraced the christian religion. 

(3.) There has been lately a very considerable propaga- 
tion of the christian religion among the heathen in the 
East Indies ; particularly, many in Ma/abar have been 
brought over to the christian protestant religion, chiefly by 
the labours of certain missionaries sent thither to instruct 
them by the king of Denmark, who have brought over 
many heathens to the christian faith, and have set up 
schools among them, and a printing-press to print Bibles 
and other books for their instruction, in their own lan- 
guage, with great success. 

3. The last kind of suecess which I shall notice, is the 
revivals of the power and practice of religion. And here I 
shall take notice of but two instances. 

(1.) There has been not long since a remarkable revival 
of the power and practice of religion in Germany, through 
the ere of an eminent divine there, August Her- 
man Frank, professor of divinity at Halle in Saxony. 
Being a person of eminent charity, the great work that 
God wrought by him, began with his setting on foot a 
charitable design. It began only with his placing an alms- 
box at his study-door, into which some poor mites were 
thrown, whereby books were bought for the instruction of 
the poor. And God was pleased so wonderfully to smile 
on his design, and so to pour outa spirit of charity on 
that occasion, that he was enabled in a little time to erect 
public schools for the instruction of poor children, and an 
orphan-house for their supply and instruction—At last, 
near five hundred children were maintained and instructed 
in learning and piety by the charity of others; and the 
number continued to increase more and more for many 
years. This was accompanied with a wonderful reforma- 
tion and revival of religion, and a spirit of piety, in the 
city and university of Halle ; and thus it continued: Which 
also had great influence in many other places in Germany. 
Their example seemed remarkably to stir up multitudes to 
their imitation. 

(2.) Another thing, which it would be ungrateful in us 
not to notice, is that remarkable pouring out of the Spirit 
of God which has been of late in this part of New ng- 
land, of which we, in this town, have a such a share. 
But it is needless for me particularly to describe it, seeing 
you have so lately been eye-witnesses of it, and I hope 
multitudes are sensible of the benefit. Thus I have men- 
tioned the more remarkable instances of the success which 
the gospel has lately had in the world. 

EV: ppt now to the last thing proposed to be 
considered, relating to the success of Christ’s redemption 
during this space, viz. what is the present state of things 
now in the world, with regard to the church of Christ, and 
the success of his purchase. And this I would do, by 
showing how things are now compared with the first times 
of the Reformation.—And, 1. I would show wherein the 
state of things is altered for the worse ; and, 2. How it is 
altered for the better. 

1. I would show wherein the state of things is altered 
from what it was in the beginning of the Reformation, for 
the worse ; and it is so especially in these three respects. 

(1.) The reformed church is much diminished. The Re- 
formation, in former times, was supposed to take place 
through one half of christendom, excepting the Greek 
church ; or that there were as Many protestants as pa- 
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pists. But now it is not so; the protestant church is much 
diminished. Teretofore there have been multitudes of 
protestants in France ; many famous protestant churches 
were planted all over that country, who used to meet to- 
ether in synods, and maintain a very regular discipline. 
he protestant church of France was a great part of the 
glory of the Reformation. But now it is far otherwise: 
this church is all broken and scattered, and there are now 
but very few protestant assemblies in all that kingdom. 
The protestant interest is also greatly diminished in Ger- 
many. ‘Vhere were formerly several sovereign protestant 
rinces, whose successors are now papists; as, particu- 
arly the Elector Palatine, and the Elector of Saxony. The 
kingdom of Bohemia was formerly a protestant kingdom, 
but is now in the hands of the papists. Hungary was 
formerly a protestant country; but the protestants there 
have been greatly reduced, and in a great measure sub- 
dued, by persecutions. And the protestant interest has 
no way of late remarkably gained ground of the church of 
Rome. 

(2.) Another thing wherein the state of things is altered 
for the worse compared with the former times of the Re- 
formation, is the prevailing of icentiousness in principles 
and opinions.—There is not now that spirit of orthodoxy 
which then prevailed: there is very little appearance of 
zeal for the mysterious and spiritual doctrines of Christi- 
anity; and they never were so held in contempt, as they 
are in the present age; and especially in England, the 
principal kingdom of the Reformation. In this kingdom, 
those principles on which the power of godliness depends, 
are in a great measure exploded, and Arianism, Socinian- 
ism, Arminianism, and Deism, prevail, and carry almost 
all before them. History gives no account of any age 
wherein there was so great an infidel apostacy of those 
who had been brought up under the light of the gospel ; 
never was there such a disavowal of all revealed religion ; 
never any age wherein there was so much scoffing at and 
ridiculing the gospel of Christ by those who have been 
brought up under the gospel-light. 

(3.) Another thing wherein things are altered for the 
worse, is, that there is much less of the prevalency of the 

ower of godliness, than there was at the beginning of the 

eformation. <A glorious out-pouring of the Spirit of God 
accompanied the first Reformation, not only to convert 
multitudes in so short a time from popery to the true re- 
ligion, but to turn many to God and true godliness. But 
now there is an exceeding great decay of vital piety ; yea, 
it seems to be despised, called enthusiasm, and fanaticism. 
Those who are truly religious, are commonly looked upon 
to be beside their right mind; and vice and profaneness 
dreadfully prevail, like a flood which threatens to bear 
down all before it—But I proceed now to show, 

2. In what respects thingsare altered for the better from 
what they were in the first Reformation. 

(1.) The power and influence of the pope is much di- 
minished. Although, since the former times of the Re- 
formation, he has gained ground in extent of dominion ; 
yet he has lost in degree of influence. The vial which in 
the beginning of the Reformation was poured out on the 
throne of the beast, to the great diminishing of his power 
and authority in the world, has continued running ever 
since. The pope, soon after the Reformation, became less 
regarded by the princes of Europe than he had been be- 
fore; and so he has been since less and less. Many of 
the popish princes themselves seem now to regard him 
very little more than they think will serve their own de- 
signs ; of which there have been several remarkable proofs 
and instances of late. j 

(2.) There is far less persecution now than there was in 
the first times of the Reformation. Some parts of the 
protestant church are at this day under persecution, and so 
probably will be till the day of the church’s suffering and 
travail is at an end, which will not be till the fall of Anti- 
christ. But it is now in no measure as it was heretofore. 
There does not seem to be the same spirit of persecution 
prevailing ; it is become more out of ashion even among 
the popish princes. The wickedness of the enemies of 
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Christ, and the opposition against his cause, seem to run 
in another channel, The humour now is to despise and 
laugh at all religion; and there seems to be a spirit of in- 
difterency about it. However, so far the state of things is 
better than it has been, that there is so much less of perse- 
cution. 

3. There is a great increase of learning. In the dark 
times of poperv, before the Reformation, learning was so 
far decayed, that the world seemed to be overrun with 
barbarous ignorance. Their very priests were many of them 
grossly ignorant. Learning began to revive with the Re- 
formation, owing very much to the art of printing which 
was invented a little before this period. Since then, learn- 
ing has increased more and more, and at this day is un- 
doubtedly raised toa vastly greater height than ever it was 
before: and though no good use is made of it by the 
greater part of learned men, yet the increase of learning in 
itselfis a thing to be rejoiced in, because it isa good, and, 
if duly applied, an excellent handmaid to divinity. It isa 
talent which, if God gives men a heart, affords them great 
advantage to do great things for the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ, and the good of the souls of men. 
That learning and knowledge should greatly increase be- 
fore the glorious times, seems to be foretold, Dan. x1i. 4. 
* But thou, O Daniel, shut up the words, and seal the 
book, even to the time of the end: many shall run to and 
fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” And however 
little now learning is applied to the advancement of reli- 
gion; yet we may hope that the days are approaching 
wherein God will make great use of it for the advancement 
of the kingdom of Christ. 

God in his providence now seems to be acting over again 
the same part which he did a little before Christ came. 
When Christ came into the world, learning greatly pre- 
vailed; and yet wickedness never prevailed more than 
then. God was pleased to suffer human learning to come 
to such a height before he sent forth the gospel into the 
world, that the world might see the insufficiency ofall their 
own wisdom for the obtaining the knowledge of God, 
without the gospel of Christ, and the teaching of his Spirit. 
When, in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew 
not God, it pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching, 
to save them that believe. And when the gospel came to 
prevail first without the help of man’s wisdom, then God 
was pleased to make use of learning as a handmaid. So 
now, learning is at a great height in the world, far beyond 
what it was in the age when Christ appeared ; and now the 
world, by their learning and wisdom, do not know God ; 
and they seem to wander in darkness, are miserably de- 
luded, stumble and fall in matters of religion, as in mid- 
night darkness. Trusting to their learning, they grope in 
the day-time as in the night. Learned men are exceed- 
ingly divided in their opinions concerning the matters of reli- 
gion, running intoall manner of corrupt opinions, pernicious 
and foolish errors. They scorn to submit their reason to 
divine revelation, to believe any thing that is above their 
comprehension ; and so being wise in their own eyes, they 
become fools, and even vain in their imaginations; they 
turn the truth of God into a lie, and their foolish hearts are 
darkened. See Rom. i. 21, &c. 

But yet, when God has sufficiently shown men the in- 
sufficiency of human wisdom and learning for the purposes 
of religion, and when the appointed time comes for that 
glorious outpouring of the Spirit of God, when he will 
himself by his own immediate influence enlighten men’s 
minds; then may we hope that God will make use of the 
great increase of learning as a handmaid of religion, as a 
means of the glorious advancement of the kingdom of his 
Son. Then shall human learning be subservient to the 
understanding of the Scriptures, and to a clear explanation 
and a glorious defence of the doctrines of Christianity. 
And there is no doubt, that God in his providence has of 
late given the world the art of printing, and such a great 
increase of learning, to prepare for what he designs to ac- 
complish for his church in the approaching days of its 
prosperity. And thus the wealth of the wicked is laid up 
for the just, Prov. xiii. 22. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF PAST EVENTS. 


Havine now shown how the work of redemption has 
been carried on from the fall of man to the present time, 
before I proceed any further, | would make some aPpLi- 
CATION. ; 

I. From what has been said, we may see great evidence 
of the truth of the christian religion, and that the Scrip- 
tures are the word of God. There are three arguments of 
this, which may be drawn from what has been said. 

1. It may be argued from that violent and inveterate 
opposition there has always appeared of the wickedness of 
the world against this religion. The religion that the 
church of God has professed from the first, has always 
been the same. Though the dispensations have been 
altered, yet the religion which the church has professed 
has always, as to its essentials, been the same. The church 
of God, from the beginning, has been one society. The 
christian church is manifestly the same society continued, 
that was before Christ came; grafted on the same root, 
built on the same foundation. The revelation on which 
both have depended, is essentially the same: for as the 
christian church is built on the Holy Scriptures, so was 
the Jewish church. Though now the Scriptures are en- 
larged by the addition of the New Testament, still it is 
essentially the same revelation with that which was given 
in the Old Testament, only the subjects of divine revela- 
tion are now more clearly revealed in the New Testament 
than they were in the Old. The sum of both the Old 
Testament and New, is Christ and his redemption. The 
ground-work of the religion of the church of God, both 
before and since Christ has appeared, is the same great 
scheme of redemption by the Son of God. The church 
that was before the Israelitish church, was still the same 
society, and it was essentially the same religion that was 
professed and practised in it. Thus it was from Noah to 
Abraham, and thus it was before the flood ; for this also 
was built on the foundation of those revelations of Christ 
which were given to Adam, and Enoch. So that the 
church of God has always been built on those divine 
revelations, and were always essentially the same, and 
they are summarily comprehended in the Holy Scriptures. 
Ever since Moses’s time the church has been built on the 
Scriptures themselves. 

So that the opposition which has been made to the 
church of God in all ages, has always been against the 
same religion, and the same revelation. Now therefore 
the violent and perpetual opposition that has ever been 
made by the corruption and wickedness of mankind against 
this church, is a strong argument of the truth of this re- 
ligion, and this revelation, upon which this church has 
always been built. Contraries are well argued one from 
another. We may well and safely argue, that a thing is 
good, according to the degree of opposition in which it 
stands to evil, or the degree in ne evil opposes it, and 
is an enemy to it. Now it is evident by the things which 
you have heard concerning the church of Christ, and that 

oly religion of Jesus Christ which it has professed, that 
the wickedness of the world has had a perpetual hatred 
to it, and has made most violent opposition against it. 

That the church of God has always met with great op- 
position in the world, none can deny. This is plain by 
profane history as far as that reaches; and before that, 
divine history gives us the same account. The church of 
God, its religion and worship, began to be opposed in the 
time of Cain and Abel; and was so when the earth was 
filled with violence in Noah’s time. After this, how was 
the church opposed in Egypt ! and how was Israel always 
hated by the nations round about, agreeable to Jer. xii. 9. 
“Mine heritage is unto me as a speckled bird, the birds 
round about are against her.” And after the Babylonish 
captivity, how was this church persecuted by Antiochus 
Epiphanes and others! How was Christ persecuted when 
he was on earth! and how were the apostles and other 
Christians persecuted by the Jews, before the destruction 
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of Jerusalem by the Romans! How violent were that 
people against the church ! and how dreadful was the op- 
position of the heathen world against the Christian church 
after this before Constantine! How great was their spite 
against the true religion! And since that, how yet more 
violent, and spiteful, and cruel, has been the opposition of 
Antichrist against the church ! uf ‘ 

There is no other such instance of opposition. History 
gives no account of any other body of men that have been 
so hated, and so maliciously and insatiably pursued and 
persecuted, nor any thing like it. No other religion ever 
was so maligned age after age. The nations of other 
professions have enjoyed their religions in peace and 
quietness, however they have differed from their neighbours. 
One nation has worshipped one sort of gods, and others 
another, without molesting or disturbing one another about 
it. All the spite and opposition has been against this 
religion, which the church of Christ has professed. All — 
other religions have seemed to show an alee enmity 
to this; and men have seemed to have, from one age to 
another, such a spite against it, that they have seemed as 
though they could never satisfy their cruelty. They put 
their inventions upon the rack to find out torments that 
should be cruel enough; and yet, after all, never seemed 
to be satisfied. Their thirst has never been satisfied with 
blood. 

So that it is out of doubt, that this religion, and these 
Scriptures, have always been malignantly Se Bae in the 
world. The only question that remains is, What it is that 
has made this opposition ? whether or not it has been good 
or bad? whether it be the wickedness and corruption of 
the world, or not, that has done this? But of this there 
can be no greater doubt than that of the other, if we con- 
sider how causeless this cruelty has always been, who the 
opposers have been, and the manner in which they have 
opposed. The opposition has chiefly been from heathenism 
and popery; which are the fruits of the blindness, cor- 
ruption, and wickedness of men, as the very deists them- 
selves confess. The light of nature shows, that the religion 
of heathens, consisting in the worship of idols, and sacri- 
ficing their children to them, and in obscene and abomin- 
able rites and ceremonies, is wickedness. And the super- 
stitions, idolatries, and usurpations of the church of Rome, 
are no less contrary to the light of nature. By this ap- 
pears, that this opposition which has been made against 
the church of God, has been made by wicked men. And 
with regard to the opposition of the Jews in Christ’s and 
the apostles’ time, it was in a most corrupt time of that 
nation, when the people were generally become exceeding 
wicked, as some oF the Jewish writers themselves, Josephus 
and others, who lived about that time, expressly declare. 
And that it has been mere wickedness that has made this 
opposition, is manifest from the manner of opposition ; the 
extreme violence, injustice, and cruelty, with which the 
church of God has been treated. It seems to show the 
hand of malignant infernal spirits. 

Now what reason can be assigned, why the corruption 
and wickedness of the world should so implacably set 
itself against this religion of Jesus Christ, and against the 
Scriptures, but only that they are contrary to wickedness, 
and consequently are good and holy? Why should the 
enemies of Christ, for so many thousand years together, 
manifest such a mortal hatred of this religion, but only 
that it is the cause of God? If the Scriptures be not the 
word of God, and the religion of the church of Christ be 
not the true religion, then it must follow, that it is a most. 
wicked religion ; nothing but a pack of lies and abomin- 
able delusions, invented by the enemies of God. And if 
so, it is not likely that the enemies of God, and the wick- 
edness of the world, would have maintained such a per- 
petual and implacable enmity against it. 

_ 2. It is a great argument that the christian church and 
its religion is from God, that it has been upheld hitherto 
through all opposition and dangers. That the church of 
God and the true religion, which has been so continually 
and violently opposed, with so many endeavours to over= 
throw it—and which has so often been brought to the brink 
of ruin, through the greatest part of six thousand years— 
has yet been upheld, most remarkably shows the hand of 
God in favour of the church. If duly considered, it will 
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‘appear one of the greatest wonders and miracles that ever 
came to pass. There is nothing like it upon the face of 
the earth. There is no other society of men that has stood 
as the church has. As to the old world before the flood, 
that was overthrown by a deluge of waters; but yet the 
church of God was preserved. Satan’s visible kingdom 
on earth was then once entirely overthrown; but the 
visible kingdom of Christ never has been overthrown. All 
those ancient human kingdoms and monarchies of which 
we read, are long since come to an end; the Moabites, the 
Ammonites, the Edomites, &e. The great empire of proud 
Babylon was overthrown by the Persians ; then the Persian 
empire was overthrown by the Greeks ; after this the Gre- 
cian empire was overthrown by the Romans; and, finally, 
the Roman empire fell a sacrifice to various barbarous 
nations. Here is a remarkable fulfilment of the text, 
“The moth has eaten them up like a garment, and the 
worm has eaten them like wool; but God’s church re- 
mains.” 

Never were there so many and so potent endeavours to 
destroy any thing else, as there has been to destroy the 
church. Other kingdoms and societies of men, which 
have appeared to be ten times as strong as the church, 
have been destroyed with a hundredth part of the oppo- 
sition which the church of God has met with: which 
shows, that it is God who has been its protector. For it 
is most plain, that it has not upheld itself by its own 
strength. For the most part, it has been a very weak 
society. The children of Israel were but a handful of 
people, in comparison of the many who often sought their 
overthrow. So in Christ’s time, and in the beginning of 
the christian church, they were but a remnant: whereas 
the whole multitude of the Jewish nation were against 
them. And so in the beginning of the Gentile church, 
they were but a small number in comparison with the 
heathen, who sought their overthrow. In the dark times 
of Antichrist, before the Reformation, they were but a 
handful; and yet their enemies could not overthrow them. 
And commonly, the enemies of the church have not only 
had the greatest number on their side, but they have had 
the strength in other respects. They have commonly had 
all the civil authority on their side. So in Egypt, the civil 
authority was for the Egyptians, and the church were only 
their slaves, and in their hands; and yet they could not 
overthrow them. And so it was in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and Julian the apostate, the authority was all 
on the side of the persecutors, and the church was under 
their dominion; yet all their cruelty could not extirpate 
it. And fora great many ages, the civil authority was all 
on the side of Antichrist, and the church seemed to be in 
their hands. 

And not only has the strength of its enemies been greater 
than that of the church, but ordinarily the church has not 
used what strength they have had in their own defence, but 
have committed themselves wholly to God. In the time 
of the Jewish persecutions before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans, and of the heathen persecutions 
before Constantine, the Christians did not pretend to make 
any forcible resistance to their heathen persecutors. So it 
has been for the most part under the popish persecutions ; 
and yet they have never been able to overthrow the church 
of God; but it stands to this very day. 

And this is still the more exceeding wonderful, if we 
consider how often the church has been brought to the 
brink of ruin, and the case seemed to be desperate. In 
the time of the old world, when wickedness so prevailed 
as that but one family was left, yet God wonderfully ap- 
peared, and overthrew the wicked world with a flood, and 
yreserved his church. At the Red sea, when Pharaoh and 
fis host thought they were quite sure of their prey, God 
appeared, destroyed them, and delivered his chnrch. Un- 
der the tenth and last heathen persecution, their persecutors 
boasted that now they had done the business for the Chris- 
tians, and overthrown the christian church; yet in the 
midst of their triumph, the christian church rises out of 
the dust and prevails, and the heathen empire totally falls 
before it. So when the christian church seemed ready to 
be swallowed up by the Arian heresy, when Antichrist 
rose and prevailed, and all the world wondered after the 
beast; when the church for many bundred years was re- 
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duced to a small number, and the power of the world was 
engaged to destroy those little remnants; yet they could 
never fully accomplish their design, and at last God won- 
derfully revived his church by the Reformation, made it 
to stand as it were on its feet in the sight of its enemies, 
and raised it out of their reach. And when the popish 
powers plotted the overthrow of the Reformed church, and 
seemed just about to bring their matters to a conclusion, 
then God wonderfully appeared for the deliverance of his 
church, as at the Revolution by King William. Presently 
after the darkest times, God has made his church most 
gloriously to flourish. 

If such a preservation of the church of God, from the 
beginning of the world hitherto, attended with such cir- 
cumstances, is not sufficient to show a divine hand in 
favour of it, what can be devised that would be sufficient ? 
But if this be from the divine hand, then God owns the 
church, and owns that revelation and those Scriptures on 
which she is built; and so it will follow, that their religion 
is the true religion, or God’s religion, and that the Scrip- 
tures, which they make their rule, are his word. 

3. We may draw this further argument for the diving 
authority of the Scriptures from what has been said, we. 
that God has fulfilled those things which are foretold in 
the Scriptures—I have already observed in general, as I 
went along, how the prophecies of Scripture were fulfilled : 
I shall now single out but two instances of the fulfilment 
of scripture prophecy. 

(1.) One is in preserving his church from being ruined. 
I have just now shown what an evidence this is of the 
divine authority of the Scriptures in itself considered; I 
now speak of it as a fulfilment of scripture prophecy. This 
is abundantly foretold and promised in the Scriptures ; 
particularly in the text. There it is foretold, that other 
things shall fail, other kingdoms and monarchies, which 
set themselves in opposition, should come to nothing: 
“ The moth should eat them up like a garment, and the 
worm should eat them like wool.” It is here foretold, 
that God’s covenant mercy to his church should continue 
for ever; and so it hath hitherto proved, though the church 
has passed through so many dangers. The same is pro- 
mised, Isa. liv. 17. “ No weapon that is formed ayainst 
thee, shall prosper; and every tongue that shall rise against 
thee in judgment, thou shalt condemn.” And again, Isa. 
xlix. 14—16. “ But Zion said, The Lord hath forsaken 
me, and my Lord hath forgotten me. Cana woman for- 
get her sucking child, that she should not have compassion 
on the son of her womb? yea, they may forget, yet will I 
not forget thee. Behold, I have graven thee upon the 

alms of my hands, thy walls are continually before me.” 

he same is promised in Isa. lix. 21. xliii. 1, 2. and Zech. 
xii. 2, 3. So Christ promised the same, when he says, 
“ On this rock will I build my church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” Now if this be not from 
God, and the Scriptures be not the word of God, and the 
church of Christ built on the foundation of this word be 
not of God, how could the persons who foretold this, 
know it? for if the church were not of God, it was a very 
unlikely thing ever to come to pass. Yor they foretold 
great opposition and dangers, that other kingdoms should 
come to nought, and that the church should often be al- 
most swallowed up; and yet that the church should 
remain. Now how could they foresee so unlikely a thing 
but by divine inspiration ? ‘ 

(2.) The other remarkable instance is, the fulfilment of 
scripture prophecy, concerning Antichrist. The wav that 
this Antichrist should arise, is foretold, viz. by the falling 
away of the christian church into a corrupt state: 2 Thess. 
ii. 3. “ For that day shall not come, except there come a 
falling away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son 
of perdition.”—And it is prophesied, that this man of sin 
should set himself up in the temple or visible church ot 
God, pretending to be vested with divine power, as head 
of the church, (ver. 4.) And all this is exactly come to 
pass in the church of Rome. Again, it is intimated, that 
the rise of Antichrist should be gradual, (ver. 7.) “ For 
the mystery of iniquity doth already work: only he who 
now letteth, will let, until he be taken out of the way.” 
This also came to pass.—Again, it is prophesied of this 
mighty enemy of the christian church, that he should be a 
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great prince or monarch of the Roman empire: so he is 
represented in Daniel as a horn of the fourth beast, or 
fourth monarchy, as the angel himself explains it, (Daniel 
vii.) This also came to pass.—Yea it is prophesied, that 
the seat of this pretended vicar of God, and head of the 
church, should be the city of Rome itself. It is said ex- 
pressly, that the spiritual whore, or false church, should 
ae her seat on seven mountains or hills; Rev. xvi. 9. 
“The seven leads are seven mountains, on which the 
woman sitteth :” and (ver. 18.) “The woman which thou 
sawest, is that great city, which reigneth over the kings of 
the earth ;” which it is certain was at that time the city of 
Rome. ‘This prophecy also has come to pass. — 

Further, it was prophesied, that this Antichrist should 
reign over peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and 
tongues, Rev. xvii. 15. and that all the world should 
wonder after the beast, Rev. xiii. 3. This also was verified 
in the church of Rome. It was foretold that this Antichrist 
should be remarkable for the sin of pride, pretending 
to great things, and assuming very much to himself: 
(2 Thess. ii. 4.) “ That he should exalt himself above all 
that is called God, or that is worshipped.” So Rev. xii. 
5. “ And there was given unto him a mouth speaking 

reat things, and blasphemies.” Dan. vii. 8, 20. the little 

orn is said to have a mouth speaking very great things, 
and his look to be more stout than his fellows. This also 
was verified in the pope, and the church of Rome.——It 
was also pooce that Antichrist should be an exceed- 
ing cruel persecutor, Dan. vii. 21. The same horn “ made 
war with the saints, and prevailed against them:” Rev. 
xii. 7. “ And it was given unto him to make war with the 
saints, and to overcome them.” Rev. xvii. 6. “ And I saw 
the woman drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.” This also came to 
pass in the church of Rome.—It was foretold, that Anti- 
christ should excel in craft and policy: Dan. vii. 8. “In 
this horn were eyes like the eyes of aman.” And ver. 20. 
“ Even of that horn that had eyes.” This also marks the 
church of Rome. It was foretold, that the kings of 
christendom should be subject to antichrist: Rev. xvii. 
12, 13. “ And the ten horns which thou sawest, are ten 
kings, which have received no kingdom as yet; but re- 
ceived power as kings one hour with the beast. These 
have one mind, and shall give their power and strength 
unto the beast.” This also came to pass with respect to 
the Romish church.——It was foretold, that he should per- 
form pretended miracles and lying wonders: 2 Thess. ii. 
9. “ Whose coming is after the working of Satan, with al] 
power, and signs, and lying wonders.” Rev. xiii. 13, 14. 
“ And he doth great wonders, so that he maketh fire come 
down from heaven on the earth, in the sight of men, and 
deceiveth them that dwell on the earth, by the means of 
those miracles which he had power to do in the sight of 
the beast.” This also designates the church of Rome. 
Fire coming down from heaven, seems to have reference to 
their excommunications, which were dreaded like fire from 
heaven.—It was foretold that he should forbid to marry, 
and to abstain from meats: 1 Tim. iv. 3. “ Forbidding to 
marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, which 
God hath created to be received with thanksgiving.” 
This also is exactly fulfilled in the church of Rome.— 
It was foretold that he should be very rich, and arrive ata 
great degree of earthly splendour and glory: Rev. xvii. 4. 
“ And the woman was arrayed in purple, and scarlet 
colour, and decked with gold and precious stones, and 
pearls, having a golden cup in her hand.” And so chap. 
xvill. 7, 12, 13, 16. What can more expressly describe 
the church of Rome ?——It was foretold, that he should 
forbid any to buy or sell, but those that had his mark : 
Rey. xiii. 17. And that no man might buy or sell, save 
he that had the mark, or the name of the beast, or the 
number of his name.” This also is fulfilled in the church 
of Rome.——It was foretold that he should sell the souls 
of men, Rey. xviii. 13. where, in enumerating the articles 
of his merchandise, the souls of men are specifically men- 
tioned as one. Is not this also exactly fulfilled’in the 
same church ?——It was foretold, that Antichrist would 
not suffer the bodies of God’s people to be buried: Rev. 
x1. 8, 9. “ And their dead bodies shall lie in the street of 
the great city,—and they—shall not suffer their dead 
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bodies to be put in graves.” How literally has this come 
to pass with es the church of Rome! I might 
mention many other things which were foretold of Anti- 
christ, and show that they were fulfilled most exactly in 
the pope and the church of Rome. How strong an argu- 
ment is this, that the Scriptures are the word of God! 

II. From what has been said, we may learn what the 
spirit of true Christians is, viz. a spirit of suffering. Seeing 
God has so ordered it in his providence, that his church 
should for so long a time be in a suffering state, yea, often 
in a state of extreme suffering, we may conclude, that the 
spirit of the true church is a suffering spirit, otherwise 
God never would have ordered for it so much suffering ; 
for doubtless God accommodates the state and circum- 
stances of the church to the spirit that he has given her. 
No wonder therefore that Christ so much inculcated upon 
his disciples, that they must deny themselves, and take up 
their cress, of they would follow him. , 

And what spirit has the church shown and exercised 
under her sufferings ?. She has actually, under those terrible 
persecutions through which she has passed, rather chosen 
to undergo those dreadful torments, and to sell all for the 
pearl of great price, to suffer all that her bitterest enemies 
could inflict, than to renounce Christ and his religion. 
History affords a great number of remarkable instances, 
sets in view a great cloud of witnesses. This abundantly 
confirms the necessity of possessing a spirit to sell all for 
Christ, to renounce our own ease, our own worldly profit, 


_our honour, and our all, for Aim, and for the gospel. 


Let us inquire whether we are of such a spirit. How 
does it prove upon trial? Does it prove in fact that we are 
willing to deny ourselves, and renounce our own worldly 
interest, and to pass through the trials to which we are 
called in SEN, Alas, how small are our trials, 
compared with those of many of our fellow-Christians in 
former ages! And I would on this occasion apply that 
in Jer. xii. 5. “ If thou hast run with the footmen, and 
they have wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with 
horses?” If you have not been able to endure the light 
trials to which you have been called, how would you be 
able to endure the far greater trials to which the church has 
been called in former ages? Every true Chrisuan has 
the spirit of a martyr, and would suffer as a martyr, if he 
were called to it in providence. 

III. Hence we learn what great reason we have as- 
suredly to expect the fulfilment of what yet remains to be 
fulfilled of things foretold in Scripture. The Scriptures 
foretell many great things yet to be fulfilled before the 
end of the world ; but what great difficulties seem to be in 
the way! We seem at present to be very far from such a 
State as is foretold in the Scriptures; but yet we have 
abundant reason to expect, that these things, however 
seemingly difficult, will be accomplished in their season. 
We see the faithfulness of God to his promises hitherto ; 
how true he has been to his church, and how he has re- 
membered his mercy from generation to generation. We 
may say concerning what God has done hitherto for his 
church, as Joshua said to the children of Israel, Josh. 
xxii. 14. “ That not one thing hath failed of all that the 
Lord our God hath spoken concerning his church ;” but 
all things are hitherto come to pass agreeable to the divine 
prediction. This should strengthen our faith in those 
promises, and encourage us, and stir us up to earnest 
prayer to God for the accomplishment of the great and 
glorious things which yet remain to be fulfilled. 


PART VII. 


THE SUCCESS OF REDEMPTION FROM THE PRESENT TIME 
TO THE FALL OF ANTICHRIST, 


I come now to show how the success of Christ’s re- 
demption will be carried on from the present time, till 
Antichrist is fallen, and Satan’s visible kingdom on earth is 
destroyed.—With respect to this space of time, we have 
nothing to guide us but the prophecies of Scripture. 
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Through-most of the time from the fall of man to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans, we had scripture 
history to guide us; and from thence to the present time 
we had prophecy, together with the accomplishment of it in 
providence, as related in human histories. But hencefor- 
ward we have prophecy alone to guide us. And here I 
would pass by those things that are only conjectured, or 
that are surmised by some from those prophecies which are 
doubtful in their interpretation, and shall insist only on 
those things which are more evident. 

We know not what particular events are to come to pass 
before that glorious work of God’s Spirit begins, by which 
Satan’s kingdom is to be overthrown. By the consent of 
most divines, there are but few things, if any at all, fore- 
told to be accomplished before the beginning of that glori- 
ous work of God. But some think that the slaying of the 
witnesses, (Rev. xi. 7, 8.) is not yet accomplished; and 
there is a difference of opinion with respect to the pouring 
Out of the seven vials, (Rev. xvi.) how many are already, 
or how many remain to be poured out. A late expositor, 
indeed, whom I have before mentioned, seems to make it 
evident, that all are already poured out but two, viz. 
the sixth on the river Euphrates, and the seventh into 
the air. I will not now stand to inquire, what is intended 
by the pouring out of the sixth vial on the river Euphrates, 
that the way of the kings of the east may be prepared ; but 
would only say, that it seems to be something tmmediately 
preparatory to the destruction of spiritual Babylon, as the 
drying up of the river Euphrates, which ran through the 
midst of old Babylon, was what prepared the way of the 
kings of the Medes and Persians, (the kings of the east,) 
to come in under the walls, and destroy that city. 

But whatever this be, it does not appear that it is any 
thing which shall be accomplished before that work of 
God's Spirit is begun, by which, as it goes on, Satan’s 
visible kingdom on earth shall be utterly overthrown. And 
therefore I would proceed directly to consider what the 
Scripture reveals concerning the work of God itself, by 
which he will bring about this great event, as being the 
next thing to be accomplished that we are certain of from 
the prophecies of Scripture. 

I. I would observe some things im general concern- 
ing it. 

A: We have all reason to conclude from the Scriptures, 
that just before this work of God begins, it will be a very 
dark time with respect to the interests of religion in the 
world. It has been so before preceding glorious revivals 
of religion: when Christ came, it was an exceeding dege- 
nerate time among the Jews; and so it was a very dark 
time before the Reformation. And not only so, but it 
seems to be foretold in Scripture, that it shall be a time of 
but little religion, when Christ shall come to set up his 
kingdom in the world. Thus when Christ spake of his 
coming, to encourage his elect, who cry to him day and 
night, in Luke xviii. 8. he adds, “ Nevertheless, when the 
Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” 
Which seems to denote a great prevalency of infidelity 
just before Christ’s coming to avenge his suffering church. 
—Though Christ’s coming at the last judgment is not here 
to be excluded, yet there seems to be a special respect to 
his coming to deliver his church from their long-continued 
suffering, persecuted state, which is accomplished only at 
his coming at the destruction of Antichrist. Then will be 
accomplished the following passages, Rev. vi. 10. “ How 
long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ’” and 
Rey. xviii. 20. “ Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye 
holy apostles, and prophets, for God hath avenged you 
on her.” ‘ 

It is now a very dark time with respect to the interests 
of religion, wherein there is but a little faith, and a great 

revailing of infidelity on the earth. There is now a re- 
markable fulfilment of that in 2 Pet. ili. 3. “ Knowing 
this, that there shall come in the last days scoffers, walk- 
ing after their own lusts.” And so Jude 17, 18. “ But, 
beloved, remember ye the words which were spoken be- 
fore of the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ ; how that 
they told you there should be mockers in the last time, 
who should walk after their own ungodly lusts.” Whether 
the times shall be any darker still, or how much darker, 
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before the beginning of this glorious work of God, we 
cannot tell. 

2. There is no reason from the word of God to think 
any other, than that this great work of God will be 
wrought, though very swiftly, yet gradually. As the chil- 
dren of Israel were gradually brought out of the Baby- 
lonish captivity, first one company, and then another, and 
gradually rebuilt their city and temple ; and as the heathen 
Roman empire was destroyed by a gradual, though a very 
swift, prevalency of the gospel ; so, though there are many 
things which seem to hold forth that the work of God 
would be exceeding swift,—and many great and wonder- 
ful events should very suddenly be brought to pass, and 
some great parts of Satan’s visible kingdom should have a 
very sudden fall,—yet all will not be accomplished at once, 
as by some great miracle, like the resurrection of the dead. 
But this work will be accomplished by means, by the 
preaching of the gospel, and the use of the ordinary means 
of grace, and so shall be gradually brought to pass. Some 
shall be converted, and be the means of others’ conversion. 
God’s Spirit shall be poured out first to raise up instru- 
ments, and then those instruments shall be used with suc- 
cess. And doubtless one nation shall be enlightened and 
converted, and one false religion and false way of worship 
exploded, after another. By the representation in Dan. ii. 3, 
4. the stone cut out of the mountain without hands gradual- 
ly grows. So Christ teaches us, that the kingdom of heaven 
1s like a grain of mustard seed, Matt. xiii. 31, 32. and like 
leaven hid in three measures of meal, ver. 33. The same 
representation we have in Mark iv. 26, 27, 28. and in the 
vision of the waters of the sanctuary, Ezek. xlvii.—The 
Scriptures hold forth, that there should be several succes- 
sive great and glorious events by which this glorious work 
should be accomplished. The angel speaking to the pro- 
phet Daniel of those glorious times, mentions two glorious 
periods, at the end of which glorious things shall be ac- 
complished : Dan. xii. 11. “ And from the time that the 
daily sacrifice shall be taken away, and the abomination 
that maketh desolate set up, there shall be a thousand two 
hundred and ninety days.” But then he adds in the next 
verse, ‘* Blessed is he that waiteth, and cometh to the 
thousand three hundred and five and thirty days ;” inti- 
mating, that something very glorious should be accom- 
plished at the end of the former period, but something 
much more glorious at the end of the latter. 

II. I now proceed to show how this glorious work shall 
be accomplished. 

1. The Spirit of God shall be gloriously poured out for 
the wonderful vevival and propagation of religion. This 
great work shall be secon listed: not by the authority of 
princes, nor by the wisdom of learned men, but by God’s 
Holy Spirit: Zech. iv. 6, 7. “ Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts. Who art thou, 
O great mountain ? before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a 
plain, and he shall bring forth the head-stone thereof with 
shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it.” So the prophet 
Ezekiel, speaking of this great work of God, says, chap. 
xxxix. 29. “ Neither will 1 hide my face any more from 
them ; for I have poured out my Spirit on the house of 
Israel, saith the Lord God.’”’ We know not where this 
pouring out of the Spirit shall begin, or whether in 
many places at once; or whether, what hath already 
taken place, be not some forerunner and beginning of 
it. 

This pouring out of the Spirit of God, when it is he- 
gun, shall soon bring great multitudes to forsake that vice 
and wickedness which now so generally prevails; and 
shall cause that vital religion, which is now so despised 
and laughed at in the world, to revive. ‘The work of con- 
version shall break forth, and go on in such a manner as 
never has been hitherto; agreeable to Isa. xliv. 3, 4, 5. 
——God, by pouring out his Holy Spirit, will furnish men 
to be glorious instruments of carrying on this work ;_ will 
fill them with knowledge and wisdom, and fervent zeal 
for the promoting the kingdom of Christ, and the salvation 
of souls, and propagating the gospel in the world. The 
gospel shall begin to be preached with abundantly greater 
clearness and power than had heretofore been. This great 
work of God shall be brought to pass by the preaching of the 
gospel, as is represented in Rev. xiv. 6, 7, 8. that before 
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Babylon falls, the gospel shall be powerfully preached 
and propagated in the world. ; lent 

This was typified of old by the sounding of the silver 
trumpets in Israel in the beginning of their jubilee : Lev. 
xxv. 9. “Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the jubi- 
lee to sound on the tenth day of the seventh month; on 
the day of atonement shall ye make the trumpet sound 
throughout all your land. The glorious times which are 
approaching, are the church’s jubilee, which shall be in- 
troduced by the sounding of the silver trumpet of the 
gospel, as is foretold in Isa. xxvii. 13. “ And it shall come 
to pass in that day, that the great trumpet shall be blown, 
and they shall come which were ready to perish in the land 
of Assyria, and the outcasts of the land of Egypt, and 
shall worship the Lord in the holy mount at Jerusalem.’ 
And there shall be a glorious pouring out of the Spirit 
with this clear and powerful preaching of the gospel, to 
make it successful for reviving those holy doctrines of re- 
ligion which are now chiefly ridiculed in the world, and 
turning many from heresy, from popery, and from other 
false religions ; and also for turning many from their vice 
and profaneness, and for bringing vast multitudes savingly 
home to Christ. 

The work of conversion shall go on in a wonderful 
manner, and spread more and more. Many shall flow to- 
gether to the goodness of the Lord, one multitude after 
another continually, as in Isa. lx. 4, 5. “ Lit up thine 
eyes round about, and see; all they gather themselves to- 
gether, they come to thee; thy sons shall come from far, 
and thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side. Then 
thou shalt see and flow together.” And so ver. 8. “ Who 
are these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their 
windows ?” <Andas the gospel shall be preached to every 
tongue, and kindred, ae nation, and people, before the 
fall of Antichrist; so we may suppose, that it will be 
gloriously successful to bring in multitudes from every 
nation: and shall spread more and more with wonderful 
swiftness. (See Isa. lxvi. 7—9.) 

2. This pouring out of the Spirit of God will not affect 
the overthrow of Satan’s visible kingdom, till there has 
first been a violent and mighty opposition made. In this 
the Scripture is plain, that when Christ is thus gloriously 
coming forth, when the destruction of Antichrist is ready 
at hand, and Satan’s kingdom begins to totter, the powers 
of the kingdom of darkness will rise up, and mightily ex- 
ert themselves. Thus after the pouring out of the sixth 
vial, which was to dry up the river Euphrates, to prepare 
the way for the destruction of spiritual Babylon, (Rev. 
xvi.) the powers of hell will be mightily alarmed, and will 
stir up themselves to oppose the kingdom of Christ, be- 
fore the seventh vial shall be poured out, which shall give 
them a final and complete overthrow. The beloved dis- 
ciple informs us (ver. 13, 14.) that “three unclean spirits 
like frogs shall go forth unto the kings of the earth, to 
gather them together to the battle of the great day of God 
Almighty.” This seems to be the last and greatest effort 
of Satan to save his kingdom from being overthrown ; 
though perhaps he may make as great towards the end of 
the world to regain it. 

When the Spirit begins to be so gloriously poured 
forth, when the devil sees such multitudes flocking to 
Christ in one nation and another, when the foundations and 
pillars of his kingdom are ready to come to swift and sud- 
den destruction, all hell will be greatly alarmed. Satan 
has ever had a dread of having his kingdom overthrown, 
and has been doing great works to prevent it, especially 
since the day of Constantine the Great. To this end he 
set up those mighty kingdoms of Antichrist and Mahomet, 
and brought in all the heresies, superstitions, and corrupt 
opinions in the world. But when he sees all begin to fail, 
it will rouse him exceedingly. If Satan of old dreaded 
being cast out of the Roman empire, how much more 
does he dread being cast out of the whole world ! 

It seems, in this last great opposition, all the forces of 
Antichrist, and Mahometanism, and heathenism, will be 
united; all the forces of Satan’s visible kingdom through 
the whole world of mankind. And therefore it is said, 
that “spirits of devils shall go forth unto the kings of the 
earth, and of the whole world, to gather them together to 


the battle of the great day of God Almighty.” And these 
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spirits are said to come out of the mouth of the dragon, 
and out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the mouth 
of the fulse prophet; %. e. there shall be the spirit of 
opery, the spirit of Mahometanism, and the spirit of 
peathe nen all united. By the beast is meant Antichrist ; 
by the dragon, in this book, is commonly meant the devil, 
as he reigns over his heathen kingdom: by the false pro- 
het, is sometimes meant the pepe and his clergy; but 
bee an eye seems to be had to Mahomet, whom his fol- 
lowers call the great prophet of God. This will be as it 
were the dying struggles of the old serpent; a battle 
wherein he will fight as one that is almost desperate. - 

We know not particularly in what manner this opposi- 
tion shall be made. It is represented as a battle; it is 
called the battle of the great day of God Almighty. There 
will be some way or other a mighty struggle between 
Satan’s kingdom and the churci, and probably in all ways 
of opposition that can be; and doubtless great opposition 
by external force: The princes of the world who are on 
the devil’s side shall join hand in hand; for it is said, 
“ The kings of the earth are gathered together to battle,” 
Rev. xix. 19. And probably there will be great opposi- 
tion by subtle disputers and carnal reasoning, persecution, 
virulent reproaches, craft, and subtlety. The devil now 
doubtless will ply his skill, as well as strength, to the ut- 
most ; and those who belong to his kingdom, will every 
where be stirred up, and engaged to make an united 
violent opposition against this holy religion, which they 
see prevailing so mightily in the world.——But, ‘ 

3. Christ and his church shall in this battle obtain a 
complete and entire victory over their enemies. They 
shall be totally routed and overthrown in this their last 
effort. When the powers of hell and earth are thus 
gathered together against Christ, and his armies shall come 
forth against them by his word and Spirit, in how august 
and glorious a manner is this advance of Christ with his 
church described, Rev. xix. 11, &c. And to represent 
how great the victory they should obtain, and how mighty 
the overthrow of their enemies, it is said, (ver. 17, 18.) that 
“ all the fowls of heaven are called together, to eat the great 
supper given them, of the flesh of kings, and captains, 
and mighty men,” &c. and then, in the following verses, 
we have a distinct account of the victory and overthrow. 

In this victory, the seventh vial shall be poured out. 
It issaid, Rev. xvi. 16. of the great army that should be 
gathered together against Christ: “ And he gathered them 
together into a place called in the Hebrew tongue, Arma- 
geddon ;” then it is said, “ And the seventh angel poured. 
out his vial into the air; and there camea great voice cut 
of the temple of heaven, from the throne, saying, It is 


done.” Now the business is done for Satan and his 
adherents. When this victory is obtained, all is in effect 
done. Satan’s last and greatest opposition is conquered ; 


all his measures are defeated; the pillars of his kingdom 
broken asunder, and will fall of course. The devil is - 
utterly baffled and confounded, and knows not what else 
to do. He now sees his antichristian, Mahometan, and 
heathenish kingdoms through the world, all tumbling 
down. He and his most powerful instruments are taken 
captive. Now that is in effect done, for which the church 
of God had been so long waiting and hoping, and so earn- 
estly crying to God, saying, “ How long, O Lord, holy 
and true ?” 

The angel who set his right foot on the sea, and his left 
foot on the earth, lift up his hand to heaven, and swore 
by him that liveth for ever and ever, &c. that when the 
seventh angel should come to sound, the time should be 
no longer.—And now the time is come ; now the seventh 
sa ik sounds, and the seventh vial is poured out, both 
together; intimating, that now all is finished as to the 
overthrow of Satan’s visible kingdom -on earth. This 
victory shall be by far the greatest that ever was obtained 
over Satan and his adherents. By this blow, with which 
ihe stone cut out of the mountain without hands shall 
strike the image of gold, and silver, and brass, and iron, 
and clay, it shall all be broken to pieces. This will be a 
finishing blow to the image, so that it shall become as the 
chaff of the summer threshing-floor. 

In this victory will be a most glorious display of divine 
power. Christ shall therein appear in the character of 
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King of kings, and Lord of lords, as in Rev. xix. 16. 
Now Christ shall dash his enemies, even the strongest and 
proudest of them, in pieces; as a potter’s vessel shall they 
be broken to shivers.—Then shall strength be shown out 
of weakness, and Christ shall cause his church to thresh 
the mountains, as in Isa. xl, 15.—“ Behold, I will make 
thee a new sharp threshing-instrument having teeth: thou 
shalt thresh the mountains, and beat them small, and shalt 
make the hills as chaff.” And then shall be fulfilled Isa. 
xhi. 183—15. 

ITI. Consequent on this victory, Satan’s visible kingdom 
on earth shall be destroyed. When Satan is conquered 
in this last battle, the church of Christ will have easy 
work of it; as when Joshua and the children of Israel 
had obtained that great victory over the five kings of the 
Amorites. When God sent great hail-stones on their 
enemies, they had easy work of subduing the cities and 
country to which they belonged. So it was also after the 
other great battle that Joshua had with a great multitude 
at the waters of Merom. After this glorious victory of 
Christ and his church over their enemies, the chief powers 
of Satan’s kingdom. they shall destroy that kingdom in all 
those cities and countries to which they belonged. After 
this the word of God shall havea speedy and swift progress 
through the earth; as it is said, that on the pouring out of 
the seventh vial, “ the cities of the nations fell, and every 
island fled away, and the mountains were not found,” Rev. 
xvi. 19, 20.—When once the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands had broken the image in pieces, it was easy 
to abolish all the remains of it. The very wind will carry 
it away as the chaff of the summer threshing-floor. Be- 
cause Satan’s visible kingdom on earth shall now be de- 
stroyed, therefore it is said, that the seventh vial by which 
this shall be done, shall be poured out into the air; which 
is represented in Scripture as the special seat of his king- 
dom ; for he is called “ the prince of the power of the air,” 

“ph. ii. 2. Now is come the time for punishing levia- 
than, that piercing serpent, of which we read in Isa. xxvii. 
1.“ In that day the Lord with his sore and great and 
strong sword, shall punish leviathan the piercing serpent, 
even leviathan, that crooked serpent, and he shall slay the 
dragon that is in the sea.” 

Concerning this overthrow of Satan’s visible kingdom on 
earth, I would show wherein it will chiefly consist, with 
its extent and universality. 

1. I would show wherein this overthrow of Satan’s king- 
dom will chiefly consist. I shall mention the particular 
things in which it will consist, without pretending to de- 
termine in what order they shall come to pass, or which 
shall be accomplished first, or whether they shall be ac- 
complished together. ua. 

(i.) Heresies, infidelity, and superstition, among those 
who have been brought up under the light of the gospel, 
will then be abolished; and particularly deism, which is 
now so bold and confident in infidelity, shall be driven 
away, and vanish to nothing. All shall agree in the same 
great and important doctrines of the gospel ; Zech. xiv. 9. 
« And the Lord shall be king over all the earth: in that 
day shall there be one Lord, and his name one.” Then 
shall be abolished all superstitious modes of worship, and 
all shall cordially agree in worshipping God in his own 
way: Jer. xxxil. 39. “ And I will give them one heart, 
and one way, that they may fear me for ever, for the good 
of them, and of their children after them.” 

(2.) The kingdom of Antichrist shall be utterly over- 
thrown. His dominion has been much brought down 
already by the vial poured out on his throne in the Re- 
formation; but then it shall be utterly destroyed. Then 
shall be proclaimed, “ Babylon is fallen, is fallen.” When 
the seventh angel sounds, “ the time, times, and halfa time, 
shall be out; and the time shall be no longer.” Then 
shall be accomplished concerning Antichrist the things 
which are written (Rev. xviii.) of the spiritual Babylon, 
the idolatrous Roman government, that has for so many 
ages been the great enemy of the christian church, first 
under heathenism, then under popery.—That proud city 
which lifted herself up to heaven, in her pride and haughti- 
ness; that cruel, bloody city, shall come down to the 
ground. Then shall that be fulfilled, Isa. xxvi. 5. “ For 
he bringeth down them that dwell on high, the lofty city 
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he layeth it low, he layeth it low, even to the ground, he 
bringeth it even to the dust.” She shall be thrown down 
with violence, like a great millstone cast into the sea, and 
shall be found no more at all, and shall become a_habit- 
ation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, and a 
cage of every unclean and hateful bird. Now shall she 
be stripped of all her glory, and riches, and ornaments, 
and shall be cast out as an abominable branch, and shall 
be trodden down as the mire of the streets. All her policy 
and craft, in which she so abounded, shall not save her. 
All the strength and wisdom of this great whore shall fail 
her, and there shall be none to help her. The kings of 
the earth, who before gave their power and strength to the 
beast, shall now hate the whore, and shall make her deso- 
late and naked, and shall eat her flesh, and burn her with 
fire, Rev. xvii. 16. ‘ 

(3.) Satan’s Muhometan kingdom shall be utterly over- 
thrown. The locusts and horsemen in the 9th of Revela- 
tion, have their appointed and limited time set them there, - 
and the false prophet shall be taken and destroyed. And 
then—though Mahometanism has been so vastly propa- 
gated in the world, and is upheld by such a great empire 
—this smoke, which has ascended out of the bottomless 
pit, shall be utterly scattered before the light of that glorious 
day, and the Mahometan empire shall fall at the sound of 
the great trumpet which shall then be blown. 

(4.) Jewish infidelity shall then be overthrown. How- 
ever obstinate they have been now for above seventeen 
hundred years in their rejection of Christ, and however 
rare have been the instances of individual conversions, ever 
since the destruction of Jerusalem—but they have, against 
the plain teachings of their own prophets, continued to ap- 
prove of the cruelty of their forefathers in crucifying Christ 
—yet, when this day comes, the thick vail that blinds their 
eyes shall be removed, 2 Cor. iii. 16. and divine grace shall 
melt and renew their hard hearts, “and they shall look on 
him whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn for him 
as one mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness 
as one that is in bitterness for his first-born,” Zech. xii. 
10, &e. And then shall the house of Israel be saved: the 
Jews in all their dispersions shall cast away their old in- 
fidelity, and shall have their hearts wonderfully changed, 
and abhor themselves for their past untelief and ob- 
stinacy. They shall flow together to the blessed Jesus, 
penitently, humbly, and joyfully owning him as their glori- 
ous King and only Saviour, and shall with all their hearts, 
as with one heart and voice, declare his praises unto other 
nations. 

Nothing is more certainly foretold than this national 
conversion of the Jews, in Rom. xi. There are also many 
passages of the Old Testament which cannot be interpret- 
ed in any other sense, which [ cannot now stand to men- 
tion. Besides the prophecies of the calling of the Jews, 
we have a remarkable providential seal of the fulfilment of 
this great event, by a kind of continual miracle, viz. their 
being preserved a distinct nation in such a dispersed con- 
dition for above sixteen hundred years. The world affords 
nothing else like it. There is undoubtedly a remarkable 
hand of providence in it. When they shall be called, that 
ancient people, who alone were God’s people for so long a 
time, shall be his people again, never to be rejected more. 
They shall then be gathered into one fold together with 
the Gentiles; and so also shall the remains of the ten 
tribes, wherever they be, and though they have been re- 


jected much longer than the Jews, be brought in with their 


brethren. The prophecies of Hosea especially seem to 
hold this forth, that in the future glorious times of the 
church, both Judah and Ephraim, or Judah and the ten 
tribes, shall be brought in together, and shall be united as 
one people, as they formerly were under David and Solo- 
mon; (Hos. i. 11, &c.)—Though we do not know the 
time in which this conversion of Israel will come to pass ; 
vet thus much we may determine by Scripture, that it will 
be before the glory of the Gentile part of the church shall 
be fully accomplished ; because it is said, that their com- 
ing in shall be life from the dead to the Gentiles, (Rom. 
NICAL 25M Oe ; ; 

(5.) Then shall also Satan’s heathenish kingdom be 
overthrown. Gross heathenism now possesses a great part 
of the earth, and there are supposed to be more heathens 
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now in the world, than of all other professions taken toge- 
ther. But then the heathen nations shall be enlightened 
with the glorious gospel. There will be a wonderful spirit 
of pity towards them, and zeal for their instruction and 
conversion put into multitudes, and many shall go forth 
and carry the gospel unto them. Then shall the joyful 
sound be heard among them, and the Sun of righteousness 
shall arise with his glorious light shining on those vast 
regions of the earth that have been covered with hea- 
thenish darkness for many thousand years. Many of 
them doubtless ever since the times of Moses and Abra- 
ham, have lain thus in a miserable condition, under the 
cruel tyranny of the devil, who has all this while blinded 
and befooled them, domineered over them, and made a 
prey of them. Now the glad tidings of the gospel shall 
sound there, and they shall be brought out of darkness 
into marvellous light. 

It is promised, that heathenism shall thus be destroyed 
in many places. God has said, That the gods that have 
not made these heavens and this earth, shall perish from 
the earth, and from under these heavens, Jer. x. 11. and 
that he will utterly abolish idols, Isa. ii. 18——Then 
shall the many nations of Africa, who now seem to be in 
a state but little above the beasts, and in many respects 
much below them, be visited with glorious light, and de- 
livered from all their darkness, and shall become a civil, 
christian, understanding, and holy people.—Then shall 
the vast continent of America, which now in great part is 
covered with barbarous ignorance and cruelty, be every 
where covered with glorious gospel-light and christian 
love ; and instead of worshipping the devil as now they 
do, they shall serve God, and praises shall be sung every 
where to the Lord Jesus Christ, the blessed Saviour of the 
world. So we may expect it will be in that great and po- 
pulous part of the world, the East Indies, which are now 
mostly inhabited by the worshippers of the devil. Then 
the kingdom of Christ will be established in those conti- 
nents which have been more lately discovered towards the 
north and south poles, where men differ very little from the 
wild beasts, except in impiety. The same will be the case 
with respect to those countries which have never yet been 
discovered. Thus will be gloriously fulfilled Isa. xxxv. 1. 
“The wilderness and the solitary:place shall be glad for 
them: and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” 
(See also ver. 6, 7.) 

_2. Having thus shown wherein this overthrow of Satan’s 
kingdom will consist, I come now to observe its universal 
extent. 'The visible kingdom of Satan shall be overthrown, 
and the kingdom of Christ set up on the ruins of it, every 
where throughout the whole habitable globe. Now shail 
the promise made to Abraham be fulfilled, That in him 
and in his seed all the families of the earth shall be blessed ; 
and Christ now shall become the desire of all nations, 
agreeable to Haggai ii. 7—Now the kingdom of Christ 
shall in the most strict and literal sense be extended to all 
nations, and the whole earth. There are many passages 
of Scripture that can be understood in no other sense. 
What can be more universal than Isa. xi. 9. “ For the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” As much as to say, As there is no 
part of the channel or cavity of the sea, but what is 
covered with water ; so there shall be no part of the world 
of mankind but what shall be covered with the knowledge 
of God. So it is foretold in Isa. xlv. 22. that all the ends 
of the earth shall look to Christ, and be saved. And to 
show that the words are to be understood in the most 
universal sense, it is said in the next verse, “I have sworn 
by myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in right- 
eousness, and shall not return, that unto me every knee 
shall bow, every tongue shall swear.”—So the most uni- 
versal expression is used, Dan. vii. 27. “ And the kingdom 
and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under the 
whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints of 
the most high God.” 

When the devil was cast out of the Roman empire, 
because that was the highest and principal part of the 
world, and the other nations that were left were low and 
mean In comparison, it was represented as Satan’s being 
cast out of heaven to the earth, Rev. xii. Oo; buteitsisime= 
presented that he shall be cast out of the earth too, and 
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shut up in hell, Rev. xx. 1, 2, 3.—This is the greatest re- 
volution by far that ever came to pass: therefore it is said 
in Rev. xvi. 17, 18. that on the pouring out of the 
seventh vial, “there was a great earthquake, such as was 
not since men were upon earth, so mighty an earthquake 
and so great.” And this is the third great dispensation of 
Providence which is in Scripture compared to Christ’s 
coming to judgment, Rev. xvi. 15. There, after the sixth 
vial, and after the devil’s armies were gathered together 
to their great battle, and just before Christ’s glorious vic- 
tory over them, it is said, “ Behold I come quickly ; 
blessed is he that watcheth, and keepeth his garments.” 
So it is called Christ’s coming, 2 Thess. ii. 8. Speaking 
of Antichrist it is said, “And then shall that Wicked be 
revealed, whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of 
his mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of his 
coming.” See also Dan. vii. 13, 14. where Christ’s com- 
ing to set up his kingdom on earth, and to destroy Anti- 
christ, is called coming with clouds of heaven. And this is 
more like Christ’s last coming to judgment, than any of 
the preceding dispensations which are so called. The 
dispensation is so much greater and more universal, and 
so more like the day of judgment, which respects the 
whole world. The great spiritual resurrection of the 
church of God accompanying it, resembles the general re- 
surrection at the end of the world more than any other. 
(See Rev. xx. 4.) 

Terrible judgments and fearful destruction shall now be 
executed on God’s enemies. There will doubtless at the 
introducing of this dispensation be a visible and awful 
hand of God against blasphemers, deists, obstinate here- 
tics, and other enemies of Christ, terribly destroying them, 
with remarkable tokens of wrath and vengeance. More 
especially will this dispensation be attended with terrible 
judgments on Antichrist; the cruel persecutors who be- 
long to the church of Rome, shall in a most awful man- 
ner be destroyed; which is compared to a casting of 
Antichrist into the burning flame, Dan. vii. 11. and to 
casting him alive into the lake that burns with fire and 
brimstone, Rev. xix. 20. 

Then shall this cruel persecuting church suffer those 
judgments from God, which shall be far more dreadful 
than her persecutions of the saints, agreeable to Rev. xviii. 
slic The judgments which God shall execute on the 
enemies of the church, are so great, that they are com- 
pared to God’s sending great hail-stones from heaven upon 
them, every one of the weight of a talent, as it is said on 
the pouring out of the seventh vial, Rev. xvi. 21. “ And 
there fell upon men a great hail out of heaven, every stone 
about the weight of a talent: and men blasphemed God, 
because of the plague of the hail; for the plague thereof 
was exceeding great.”” And now shall be that treading of 
the wine-press spoken of, Rev. xiv. 19, 20. 

This shall put an end to the church’s suffering state, 
and shall be attended with their glorious and joyful 
praises. The church’s afflicted state has been continued, 
excepting some short intermissions, from the resurrection 
of Christ to this time; but now shall a final end be put 
to her suffering state. Indeed after this, near the end of 
the world, the church shall be greatly threatened ; but it 
is said, it shall be but for « di/tle season, Rev. xx. 3. for as 
the times of the church’s rest have been but short, before 
the long day of her afflictions are at an end ; so whatever 
affliction she may suffer after this, will be very short. In 
every other respect, the day of the church’s afflictions and 
persecution shall now come to a final end. The Scrip- 
tures, in many places, speak of this time as the end of the 
suffering state of the church. So Isa. li. 22. “ Behold, [ 
have taken out of thine hand the cup of trembling, even 
the dregs of the cup of my fury, thou shalt no more 
drink it again.” Then shall be proclaimed to the church, 
Isa. x]. 1, 2. “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God. Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry 
unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that her ini- 
quity is pardoned: for she hath received of the Lord’s 
hand double for all her sins.” Also Isa. liv. 8, 9. and lx. 
20. belong to this time. “The Lord shall be thine ever- 
lasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall be ended.” 
And so ak ii. 15. “The Lord hath taken away thy 
Judgments, he hath cast out thine enemy: the King of 
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Israel, even the Lord, is in the midst of thee: thou shalt 
‘not see evil any more.” 

The time before this, had been the’church’s sowing-time, 
wherein she sowed in tears and in blood; but now is her 
harvest, wherein she will come again rejoicing, bringing 
her sheaves with her. Now the time of travail of the 
woman clothed with the sun is at an end; now she hath 
brought forth her son; for this glorious setting up of the 
kingdom of Christ through the world, is what the church 
had been in travail for, with such terrible pangs, for so 
many ages: Isa. xxvi. 17.—‘* Like as a woman with child 
that draweth near the time of her delivery, is in pain, and 
cricth out in her pangs ; so have we been in thy sight, O 
Lord.” (See Isa. tx. 20. and Ixi. 10, 11.) And now the 
church shall forget her sorrow, since a man-child is born 
into the world: now succeed her joyful praise and tri- 
umph. Her praises shall then go up to God from all parts 
of the earth ; (as Isa. xlii. 10—12.) and praise shall not 
only fill the earth, but also heaven. The church on earth, 
and the church in heaven, shall both gloriously rejoice and 
praise God, as with one heart, on that occasion. Without 
doubt it will be a time of very distinguished joy and praise 
among the holy prophets and apostles, and the other saints 
in heaven: Rev. xviii. 20. “ Rejoice over her, thou heaven, 
and ye-holy apostles and prophets, for God hath avenged 

you on her.” See how universal these praises will be in 
sa. xliv. 23. “ Sing, O ye heavens, for the Lord hath done 
it: shout, ye lower parts of the earth: break forth into 
Singing, ye mountains, O forest, and every tree therein : for 
the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified himself in 
Israel.” See what joyful praises are sung to God on this 
occasion by the universal church in heaven and earth, in 
the beginning of the 19th chapter of Revelation. 

This dispensation is above all preceding ones like Christ’s 
coming to judgment, in that it so puts an end to the former 
state of the world, and introduces the everlasting kingdom 
of Christ. Now Satan’s visible kingdom shall be over- 
thrown, after it had stood ever since the building of Babel; 
the old heavens and the old earth shall in a greater mea- 
sure pass away, and the new heavens and new earth be 
set up ina far more glorious manner, than ever before — 
Thus I have shown how the success of Christ’s purchase 
has been carried on through the times of the afflicted state 
of the christian church, from Christ’s resurrection till 
Antichrist is fallen, and Satan’s visible kingdom on earth 
is overthrown. 


PART VIII. 


THE SUCCESS OF REDEMPTION THROUGH THAT SPACE 
WHEREIN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH SHALL, FOR THE 
MOST PART, BE IN A STATE OF PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 


In order to describe this part, 1 would speak, first, of’ 


the prosperous state of the church through the greatest part 
of this period ; and, secondly, of the great apostacy there 
shall be towards the close of it. 

I. I would speak of the prosperous state of he church 
through the greater part of this period. And in the general, 
I would observe two things, 

1. That this is most properly the time of the kingdom 
of heaven upon earth. Though the kingdom of heaven was 
in a degree set up soon after Christ’s resurrection, and in 
a further degree in the time of Constantine; and though 
the christian church in all ages of it is called the kingdom 
of heaven; yet this is the principal time of the kingdom of 

eaven upon earth, the time principally intended by the 
prophecies of Daniel whence the Jews took the name of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

2. Now is the principal fulfilment of all the prophecies 
of the Old Testament which speak of the glorious times of 
the gospel in the latter days. Though there has been a 
glorious fulfilment of those prophecies already, in the times 
of the apostles, and of Constantine ; yet the expressions 
are too high to suit any other time entirely, but that which 
is to succeed the fall of Antichrist. This is most properly 
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the glorious day of the gospel. Other times are only fore- 
runners and preparatory to this: those were the seed-time, 
but this is the harvest. But more particularly, 

(1.) It will be a time of great light and knowledge. The 
present, are days of darkness, in comparison of those days.— 
Che light of that glorious time shall be so great, that it is 
represented as though there should then be no night, but 
only day ; no evening nor darkness. So Zech. xiv. 6, 7. 
“And it shall come to pass in that day, that the light shall 
not be clear, nor dark. But it shall be one day, which 
shall be known to the Lord, not day, nor night; but 
it shall come to pass, that at evening-time it shall be 
light.”—It is further represented, as though God would 
then give such light to his church, that it should so much 
exceed the glory of the light of the sunand moon, that they 
should be ashamed: Isa. xxiv. 23. “ Then the moon shall 
be confounded, and the sun ashamed, when the Lord of 
hosts shall reign in mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, and 
before his ancients gloriously.” 

There is a kind of vail now cast over the greater part of 
the world, which keeps them in darkness; but then this 
vail shall be destroyed: Isa. xxv. 7. “ And he will destroy 
in this mountain the face of the covering cast over all 
people, and the vail that is spread over all nations.” Then 
all countries and nations, even those which are now most 
ignorant, shall be full of light and knowledge. Great 
knowledge shall prevail every where. It may be hoped, 
that then many of the Negroes and Indians will be divines, 
and that excellent books will be published in Africa, in 
Ethiopia, in Tartary, and other now the most barbarous 
countries ; and not only learned men, but others of more 
ordinary education, shall then be very knowing in religion : 
Isa. xxxii. 38, 4. “ The eyes of them that see, shall not be 
dim; and the ears of them that hear, shall hearken. The 
heart also of the rash shall understand knowledge.” 
Knowledge then shall be very universal among all sorts of 
persons ; Jer. xxxi. 34. “ And they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, say- 
ing, Know the Lord: for they shall all know me, from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them.” 

There shall then be a wonderful unravelling of the dif- 
ficulties in the doctrines of religion, and clearing up of 
seeming inconsistencies: “ So crooked things shall be made 
straight, and rough places shall be made plain, and dark- 
ness shall become light before God’s people.” Difficulties 
in Scripture shall then be cleared up, and wonderful things 
shall be discovered in the word of God, which were never 
discovered before. The great discovery of those things in 
religion which had been before kept hid, seems to be com- 
pared to removing the vail, and discovering the ark of the 
testimony to the people, which before used to be kept in 
the secret part of the temple, and was never seen by them. 
Thus at the sounding of the seventh angel, when it is pro- 
claimed, “ that the kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ,” it is added, that 
“ the temple of God was opened in heaven, and there was 
seen in his temple the ark of his testament.” So great shall 
be the increase of knowledge in this time, that heaven shall 
be as it were opened to the church of God on earth. 

(2.) It shall be a time of great holiness. Now vital reli- 
gion shall every where prevail and reign. Religion shall 
not be an empty profession, as it now mostly is, but holi- 
ness of heart ane life shall abundantly prevail. Those 
times shall be an exception from what Christ says of the 
ordinary state of the church, viz. that there shall be bué few 
saved ; for now holiness shall become general: Isa. Ix. 21. 
“ Thy people also shall be all righteous.” Not that there 
will be none remaining in a Christless condition; but that 
visible wickedness shall be suppressed every where, and 
true holiness shall become general, though not universal. 
[t shall be a wonderful time, not only for the multitude of 
godly men, but for eminency of grace : Isa. Ixv. 20. “ There 
shall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old man 
that hath not filled his days: for the child shall die an 
hundred years old, but the sinner being an hundred years 
old, shall be accursed.” Zech. xii. 8. “ He that is feeble 
among them at that day shall be as David; and the house 
of David shall be as God, as the angel of the Lord before 
them.” And holiness shall then be as it were inscribed on 
every thing, on all men’s common business and employ- 
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ments, and the common utensils of life : all shall be dedi- 
cated to God, and applied to holy purposes : every thing 
shall then be done to the glory of God: Isa. xxii. 18. 
« And her merchandise and her hire shall be holiness to 
the Lord.” (And so Zech. xiv. 20, 21.)—And as God's 
people then shall be eminent in holiness of heart, so they 

shall be also in holiness of life and practice. . 

(3.) It shall be a time wherein religion shall in every 
respect be wppermost in the world. It shall be had in 
great esteem and honour. ‘The saints have hitherto for the 
most part been kept under, and wicked men have go- 
verned. But now they will be Sides The kingdom 
shall be given into the hands of the saints of the “ most 
high God,” Dan. vii. 27. And “they shall reign on 
earth,” Rev. v. 10. They shall live and “reign with 
Christ a thousand years,” Rev. xx. 4. In that day, such 

ersons as are eminent for true piety and religion, shall 

e chiefly promoted to places of trust and authority. 
Vital religion shall then take possession of kings’ palaces 
and thrones; and those who are in highest advance- 
ment shall be holy men: Isa. xlix. 23. “ And kings 
shall be thy nursing-fathers, and their queens thy nursing- 
mothers.” Kings shall employ all their power, and 
glory, and riches, for the advancement of the honour and 
glory of Christ, and the good of his church: Isa. Ix. 
16.“ Thou shalt also suck the milk of the Gentiles, and 
shalt suck the breasts of kings.” And the great men of 
the world, and the rich merchants, and others who have 
great wealth and influence, shall devote all to Christ and 
his church: Psal. xlv. 12. “ The daughter of Tyre shall 
be there with a gift, even the rich among the people shall 
entreat thy favour.” 

(4.) Those will be times of great peace and love. There 
shall then be universal peace and a good understanding 
among the nations of the world, instead of confusion, wars, 
. and bloodshed. Isa. ii. 4. “ And he shall judge among the 
nations, and shall rebuke many people : and they shall beat 
their swords into plough-shares, and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” It is represented 
as if all instruments of war should be destroyed, having 
become useless: Psal. xlvi. 9. “ He maketh wars to cease 
unto the end of the earth: he breaketh the bow, and cut- 
teth the spear in sunder, he burneth the chariot in the fire.” 
(See also Zech. ix. 10.) Then shall all nations dwell 
quietly and safely, without fear of any enemy. Isa. xxxii. 
18. “ And my people shall dwell in a peaceable habita- 
tion, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet resting-places.” 
(Also Zech. viii. 10, 11.) 

Then shall malice, and envy, and wrath, and revenge, 
be suppressed every where ; and peace and love shall pre- 
vail between one man and another; which is most ele- 
gantly set forth in Isa. xi. 6—10. Then shall there be 

eace and love between rulers and ruled. Rulers shall 
ove their Peeve, and with all their might seek their best 
good ; and the people shall love their rulers, shall joyfully 
submit to them, and give them that honour which is their 
due. So shall there be happy love between ministers and 
their people: Mal. iv. 6. “ And he shall turn the heart of 
the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to 
their fathers.” Then shall flourish in an eminent manner 
those | christian virtues of meekness, forgiveness, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, and brotherly-kindness, 
those excellent fruits of the Spirit. Men, in their temper 
and disposition, shall then be like the Lamb of God, 
ee porely Jesus. The body shall be conformed to the 

ead. 

_ Then shall all the world be united in one amiable so- 
ciety. All nations, in all parts of the world, on every 
side of the globe, shall then be knit together in sweet 
harmony. All parts of God’s church shall assist and pro- 
mote the spiritual good, of one another. A communica- 
tion shall then be upheld between all parts of the world 
to that end; and the art of navigation, which is now ap- 
plied so much to favour men’s covetousness and pride, 
and is used so much by wicked debauched men, shall 
then be consecrated to God, and applied to holy uses. 
(See Isa. Ix. 5—9.) And then men will be abundant in 
expressing their love one to another, not only in words, 
but in deeds of charity, Isa. xxxii. 5. “ The vile person 
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shall be no more calied liberal, nor the churl said to be 
bountiful ;” but (ver. 8.) “ the liberal deviseth liberal — 
things, and by liberal things shall he stand.” 

(5.) It will be a time of eacedlent order in the church of 
Christ. The true government and discipline of the church _ 
will then be settled and put into practice. All the world 
shall then be as one church, one orderly, regular, beautiful 
society. And as the body shall be one, so the members 
shall be in beautiful proportion to each other. Then shall 
that be verified in Psal. exxii. 3. “ Jerusalem is builded 
as a city that is compact together.” ‘ 

(6.) The church of God shall then be beautiful and glo- 
rious on these accounts ; yea, it will appear in the periec- 
tion of beauty: Isa. lx. 1. “ Arise, shine, for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” Isa. 
lxi. 10. “ He hath covered me with the robe of righteous- 
ness, as a bridegroom decketh himself with ornaments, and 
as a bride adorneth herself with her jewels.” On these 
accounts, the church will then be the greatest image of 
heaven itself. 

(7.) That will be a time of the greatest temporal pros- 
perity. Such a spiritual state as we have just described, 
has a natural tendency to health and long life; and that 
this will actually be the case, is evident by Zech. viii. 4. 
“ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, There shall yet old men 
and old women dwell in the streets of Jerusalem, and 
every man with his staff in his hand for very age.” It has 
also a natural tendency to procure ease, quietness, pleasant- 
ness, and cheerfulness of mind, also wealth, and a great 
increase of children; as is intimated in Zech. vii. 5. 
“ And the streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof.” But further, the tem- 
poral prosperity of the people of God will also be pro- 
moted by a remarkable blessing from heaven: Isa. Ixv. 
21. “ They shall build houses, and inhabit them; and 
they shall plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of them.” 
And in Mic. iv. 4. “ Bot they shall sit every man under 
his vine, and under his fig-tree, and none shall make them 
afraid.” Zech. vii. 12. “ For the seed shall be prosperous, 
the vine shall give her fruit, and the ground shall give her 
increase, and the heavens shall give their dew, and | will 
cause the remnant of this people to possess all these 
things.” (See also Jer. xxxi. 12, 13. and Amos ix. 13.) 
Yea then they shall receive all manner of tokens of God’s 
presence, acceptance, and favour: Jer. xxx. 9. “ And 
it shall be to me a name of joy, a praise and an honour 
before all the nations of the earth, which shall hear all the 
good that I do unto them: and they shall fear and trem- 
ble for all the goodness and for all the prosperity that I 
procure unto it.” Even the days of Solomon were but 
an image of those days, as to the temporal prosperity 
which shall be obtained in them. 

(8.) It will also be a time of great rejoicing: Tsa. xxxv. 
10. “ And the ransomed of the Lord shall return and 
come to Zion with songs, and everlasting joy upon their 
heads: they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.” Chap. lv. 12.“ For ye shall go 
out with joy, and be led forth with peace : the mountains 
and the hills shall break forth before you.” Chap. Lxvi. 
11. “ That ye may suck, and be satisfied with the biter 
of her consolations : that ye may milk out, and be delight- 
ed with the abundance of her glory.” Chap. xii. 3. “ With 


joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation.” 


That will be the church’s glorious wedding-day with Christ 
upon earth: Rev. xix. 7. “ Let us be glad and rejoice, 
and give honour to him ; for the marriage of the Lamb is 
come, and his wife hath made herself ready.” Ver. 9. 
“ Blessed are they which are called to the marriage-supper 
of the Lamb.” 

The Scriptures every where represent this prosperity to 
be of long continuance. The former intervals of rest and 
Pree penieye as we before observed, are represented to be 

ut short ; but the representations of this state are quite 
different: Rev. xx. 4. “ And I saw the souls of them 
that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus,—and they 
lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years.” sa. Ix. 
15. “ Whereas thou hast been forsaken and hated, so that 
no man went through thee, I will make thee an eternal 
excellency, a joy of many generations.” —This may suftice 
as to the prosperous state of the church through the greater 
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ae of the period from the destruction of Satan’s visible 
ingdom in the world to Christ’s appearing in the clouds 
of heaven to judgment. 

II. I now come to aie of the great apostacy there 
should be towards the close of this period, and how the 
church should, for a short time, be threatened by her ene- 
mies. And this I shall do under three particulars. 

1. A little before the end of the world, a great part of 
the world shall fall away from Christ and his church. It 
is said, Rev. xx. 3. that Satan should be cast into the 
bottomless pit, and shut up, and have a seal set upon him, 
that he should deceive the nations no more fill the thou- 
sand years should be fulfilled ; and that afterward he must 
be loosed out of his prison for a little season. Accord- 
ingly we are told, (ver. 7, 8.) that when the thousand 
years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, 
and go forth to deceive the nations, which are in the four 
quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog. This intimates, 
that the apostacy would be very general. The nations of 
the four quarters of the earth shall be deceived; and the 
number of those who shall now turn enemies to Christ 
shall be vastly great, as the army of Gog ard Magog is 
represented in Ezek. It is said, (Rev. xx. 8.) that the 
number of them is as the sand of the sea, and that they 
went up on the breadth of the earth, as if they were an 
army large enough to reach from one side of the earth to 
‘the other. 

Thus after a happy and glorious season, such a long day 
of light and holiness, of love and peace, and joy, it shall 
again be a dark time. Satan shall begin to set up his 
dominion again in the world; and this world shall again 
become a scene of darkness and wickedness. The bottom- 
less pit shall be opened, and devils shall come up again 
out of it, and a dreadful smoke shall ascend to darken 
the world. And the church of Christ, instead of extend- 
ing to the utmost bounds of the world, as it did before, 
shall be reduced to narrow limits. The world of mankind 
being continued so long in a state of great prosperity shall 
now begin to abuse their prosperity, to serve their lust and 
corruption. This we learn from Luke xvi. 26, &c. 

2. Those apostates shall make great opposition to the 
church of God. The church shall be threatened with a 
sudden and entire overthrow by them. It is said, Satan 
shall gather them together to battle, as the sand on the sea- 
shore ; and they went up on the breadth of the earth, and 
compassed the camp of the saints about, and the beloved 
city. So that this beloved city shall seem just ready to 
be swallowed up by them: for her enemies shall not only 
threaten her, but shall actually have gathered together 
against her; and not only so, but shall have besieged her, 
shall have compassed her about on every side-—However, 
there is nothing in the prophecy which seems to hold forth, 
that the church had actually fallen into their hands, as it 
had fallen into the hands of Antichrist, to whom it was 
given to make war with the saints, and to overcome them. 
God will never suffer this to take place after the fall of 
Antichrist; for then the day of her mourning shall be 
ended, alarmingly threatened with utter and sudden de- 
struction. 

3. Now the state of things will seem most remarkably 
to call for Christ’s immediate appearance to judgment. 
For then the world shall be filled with the most aggravated 
wickedness. For much the greater part of the world shall 
have become visibly wicked and open enemies to Christ, 
and their wickedness shall be dreadfully aggravated by 
their apostacy. Before the fall of Antichrist, most of the 
world was full of visibly wicked men. But the greater 
part of these are poor heathens, who never enjoyed the 
light of the gospel; and others are those that have been 
bred up in the Mahometan or popish darkness. But these 
have apostatized from the christian. church, the visible 
kingdom of Christ, in which they enjoyed the great light 
and privileges of glorious times, which shall be incom- 

arably greater than the light and ‘privileges which the 
church of God enjoys now. This apostacy will he most 
like the apostacy of the devils of any that ever had before 
been: for the devils apostatized, and turned enemies to 
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Christ, though they enjoyed the light of heaven; and these 
will apostatize, and turn enemies to him, though they have 
enjoyed the light and privileges of the glorious times of 
the church. That such should turn open and avowed 
enemies to Christ, and should seek the ruin of his church, 
will cry aloud for such immediate vengeance as was exe- 
cuted on the devils when they fell. 

The wickedness of the world will remarkably call for 
Christ’s immediate appearing in flaming fire to take ven- 
geance on them, because of the way in which they shall 
manifest their wickedness. This will be by scoffing and 
blaspheming Christ and his holy religion; and particularly, 
they will scoff at the notion of Christ’s coming to judg- 
ment, of which the church shall be in expectation. For 
now doubtless will be the greatest fulfilment of 2 Pet. iii. 3, 
4. “ Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last days 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where 
is the promise of his coming? For since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation.’’ They shal] be in no expectation of the 
coming of Christ to judgment, and shall laugh at the 
notion. They sliall trample all such things under foot, 
and shall give up themselves to their lusts, or to eat and 
drink, and wallow in sensual delights, as though they were 
to be here for ever. They shall despise the warnings the 
church shall give them of the coming of Christ to judg- 
ment, as the people of the old world despised what Noah 
told them of the approaching flood, and as the people of 
Sodom did when Lot said to them, The Lord will destroy 
this city. Their wickedness on this account will cry aloud 
to heaven for Christ’s appearing in flaming fire to take 
vengeance of his enemies ; and because they shall exercise 
their wickedness in a wicked design and violent attempt 
against the holy city of God, wherein, for so long a time, 
so much of the religion of Christ had been seen. 

And the great number of the wicked is another thing 
which shall especially call for Christ’s coming: for the 
world then will doubtless be exceeding full of people, 
having continued so long in so great a state of prosperity, 
without such terrible desolating extremities, as wars, pesti- 
lences, and the like, to diminish them. And the major 
part of this world, which shall be so populous, will be 
wicked contemptuous apostates from God. Undoubtedly 
the world then will be by far fuller of wickedness than 
eyer it was before, from its foundation. And if the 
wickedness of the old world, when men began to multiply 
on the earth, called for the destruction of the world by a 
deluge of water, this wickedness will as much call for its 
destruction by a deluge of fire. i 

Again, the circumstances of the church at that day will 
also eminently call for the immediate appearing of Christ, 
as they will be compassed about by their blasphemous 
murderous enemies, just ready to be swallowed up by 
them. And it will be a most distressing time with the 
church, excepting the comfort they will have in the hope 
of deliverance from God : for all cther help will seem to 
fail. The case will be come to the last extremity, and 
there will be an immediate need that Christ should come 
to their deliverance. And though the church shall be so 
eminently threatened, yet so will Providence order it, that 
it shall be preserved till Christ shall appear in his imme- 
diate presence, coming m the glory of his Father with all 
his holy angels. And then will come the time when all 
the elect shall be gathered in. That work of conversion 
which has been carried on from the beginning of the 
church after the fall through all those ages, shall be carried 
on no more. ‘There never shall another soul be converted. 
Every one of those many millions, whose names were 
written in the book of life before the foundation of the 
world, shall be brought in; not one soul shall be lost, 
And the mystical body of Christ, which has been growing 
since it first began in the days of Adam, will be complete 
as to the number of parts, having every one of its mem- 
bers. In this respect, the work of redemption will now 
be finished. And now the end for which the means of 
erace have been instituted shall be obtained—All that 
eflect which was intended, shall now be accomplished. 
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PART IX. 
THE GENERAL JUDGMENT. 


Tus I have shown how the success of Christ’s redemp- 
tion has been accomplished during the continuance of the 
christian church under the means of grace. We have 
seen what great revolutions there have been, and are to 
be, during this space of time; how the great wheels of 
Providence have gone round for the accomplishment of 
that kind of success of Christ’s purchase, which consists 
in the bestowment of grace on the elect. In the prosecu- 
tion of the subject, we are come to the time when all the 
wheels have gone round ; the course of things in this state 
of it is finished, and all things are ripe for Christ’s coming 
to judgment. f 

The success of Christ’s purchase is of two kinds, con- 
sisting either in grace or glory. ‘The success consisting in 
the former of these, is to be seen in those works of God 
which are wrought during those ages that the church is 
continued under the means of grace; and the success, 
consisting in the latter, will chiefly be accomplished at the 
day of judgment.—Having already shown how the former 
kind of success has been accomplished, I come now to the 
latter, viz. that kind of success which is accomplished in 
the bestowment of glory on the church at the day of 
judgment. And here I would mention two or three 
things in general, concerning this kind of success of 
Christ’s purchase. 

1. How great the success of Christ’s purchase is, ap- 
pears chiefly in this very thing. The success of Christ’s 

urchase summarily consists in the salvation of the elect. 
But this bestowment of g/ory is eminently called their 
salvation: Heb. ix. 28. “'To them that look for him, shall 
he appear the second time, without sin unto salvation.” — 
So it is called redemption, being eminently that wherein 
the redemption of the church consists. So in Eph. iv. 30. 
“ Sealed unto the day of redemption ;” and Luke xxi. 28. 
and Eph.i.14. “ Redemption of the purchased possession.” 

2. All that precedes this, while the church is under the 
means of grace, is only to make way for the success which 
is to be accomplished in the bestowment of glory. The 
means of grace, and God’s grace itself, is bestowed on the 
elect to make them meet for glory. 

3. All those glorious things which were brought to pass 
for the church while under the means of grace, are but 
images and shadows of this. So were those glorious 
things which were accomplished for the church in the days 
of Constantine the Great ; and so is all that glory which 
is to succeed the fall of Antichrist. However great, it is 
all but a shadow of what will be bestowed at the day of 
judgment. But I hasten more particularly to show how 
this kind of success will be accomplished. 

I. Christ will appear in the glory of his Father, with all 
his holy angels, coming in the clouds of heaven. When 
the world is thus revelling in their wickedness, and com- 
passing the holy city, just ready to destroy it, then shall 
the glorious Redeemer make his appearance. He through 
whom this redemption has all along been carried on, shall 
appear in the rey of the world; the light of his glory 
shall break forth ; the whole world shall immediately have 
notice of it, and they shall lift up their eyes and behold 
this wonderful sight. very eye shall see him, (Rev. i. 7.) 
Christ shall appear coming in his human nature, in that 
same body (now glorified) which was brought forth in a 
stable, and laid in a manger, which afterwards was so 
cruelly used, and nailed to the cross. 

_ Men shall now lift up their eyes, and see him coming 
in such majesty and glory as now is to us utterly incon- 
ceivable. ‘lhe glory of the sun in a clear firmament, will 
be but darkness in comparison of it ; and all the glorious 
angels and archangels shall attend him; thousand thou- 
sands ministering to him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand round about him—How different a person will 
he then appear from what he did at his first coming, when 
he was as a root out of a dry ground, a poor, despised, 
afflicted man! How different now is his appearance, in the 
midst of those glorious angels, principalities, and powers, 
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in heavenly places, attending him as his ordinary servants, 
from what it was when in the midst of a ring of soldiers, 
with his mock robe and his crown of thorns, buffeted and 
spit upon, or hanging on the cross between two thieves, 
with a multitude of his enemies triumphing over him ! 

This will be a most unexpected sight to the wicked 
world: it will come as a cry at midnight: they shall be 
taken in the midst of their wickedness, and it will give 
them a dreadful alarm. It will at once break up their 
revels, their eating, and drinking, and carousing. It will 
puta quick end to the design of the great army that will 
then be compassing the camp of the saints: it will make 
them let drop their weapons out of their hands. The 
world, which will then be very full of people, most of 
whom will be wicked men, will then be filled with 
dolorous shrieking and crying ; for all the kindreds of the 
earth shall wail because of him, (Rev. i. 7.) _And where 
shall they hide themselves ? How will the sight of that 
awful majesty terrify them when taken in the midst of 
their wickedness ! Then they shall see who he is, what 
kind of a person he is, whom they have mocked and 
scoffed at, and whose church they have been endeavouring 
to overthrow. This sight will change their voice. The 
voice of their laughter and singing, while they are marry- 
ing and giving in Beat and the voice of their scoffing, 
shall be changed into hideous, hellish yelling. Their 
countenances shall be changed from a show of carnal 
mirth, haughty pride, and contempt of God’s people; 
they shall put on ghastly terror and amazement; and 
trembling and chattering of teeth shall seize upon them. 

But with respect to the saints, it shall be a joyful and 
most glorious sight to them: for this sight will at once de- 
liver them from all fear of their enemies, who were before 
compassing them about, just ready to swallow them up. 
Deliverance shall come in their extremity: the glorious 
Captain of their salvation shall appear for them, at a time 
when no other help appeared. Then shall they lift up 
their heads, and their redemption shall be drawing nigh, 
(Luke xxi. 28.) Christ will appear with infinite majesty, 
yet at the same time they shall see infinite love in his 
countenance. And thus to see their Redeemer coming in 
the clouds of heaven, will fill their hearts full of gladness. 
Their countenances also shall be changed, not as the 
countenances of the wicked, but from being sorrowful, to 
be exceedingly joyful and triumphant. And now the 
work of redemption will be finished in another sense, viz. 
that the whole church shall be completely and eternally 
freed from all persecution and molestation from wicked 
men and devils. 

II. The last trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised, and the living changed. God sent forth his angels 
with a great sound of a trumpet, to gather together his 
elect from the four corners of the earth in a mystical sense, 
before the destruction of Jerusalem ; 7. e. he sent forth the 
apostles, and others, to preach the gospel all over the 
world. And so ina mystical sense the great trumpet was 
blown at the beginning of the glorious times of the church. 
But now the great trumpet is blown in a more literal 
sense, with a mighty sound which shakes the earth. There 
will be a great signal given by a mighty sound made, 
which is called the voice of the archangel, as being the 
angel of greatest strength, 1 Thess. iv. 16. “ For the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the tramp of God.” On 
the sound of the great trumpet, the dead shall be raised 
every where. Now the number of the dead is very great. 
How many has death cut down since the world has stood. 
But then the number will be much greater, the world 
shall have stood longer, and through most of the remain- _ 
ing time it will doubtless be much fuller of inhabitants 
than ever it has been. All these shall now rise from the 
dead. The graves shall be opened in all parts of the world, 
and the sea shall give up the innumerable dead that are in 
it, (Rev. xx. 13.) 

And now all the inhabitants that ever shall have been 
upon the face of the earth, shall all appear upon earth at 
once. Among these will be Adam and Eve, the first 
parents of mankind, Abel, and Seth, and Methuselah, and 
all the saints who were their contemporaries; Noah and 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the prophets of Israel and 
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holy confessors. Among them will appear all the holy 
apostles of Jesus Christ, and all the saints of their times ; 
all the holy martyrs who fell under furious persecutions. 
There will be found all who belonged to the church in its 
wilderness-state, during the dark times-of Antichrist, and 
all who have suffered under his persecuting cruelty, with 
all the saints of past and the present time, and that shall be 
to the end of the world.—Now also all the enemies of the 
church in all the ages shall appear again; all the wicked 
heathens, and Jews, and Mahometans, and papists. Sin- 
ners of all sorts ; demure hypocrites, profane sensualists, 
heretics, deists, and all cruel persecutors, and all who shall 
have died in sin, shall come together. 

And at the same time that the dead are raised, the living 
shall be changed. The bodies of the wicked who shall 
then be living, shall be so changed as to fit them for eter- 
nal torment; and the bodies of all the living saints shall 
be changed to be like unto Christ’s glorious body, 1 Cor. 
BOL pO 2s OSs The bodies of the saints shall be so 
changed as to render them for ever incapable of pain, or 
affliction, or uneasiness ; and all that dulness and heavi- 
ness, and all that deformity, which their bodies had before, 
shall be put off; and they shall put on strength and 
beauty, activity, and incorruptible unfading glory. And 
in such glory shall the bodies of all the risen saints appear. 

And now the work of redemption shall be finished in 
another respect, viz. that all the elect shall now be actually 
redeemed both in soul and body. Before this, the work of 
redemption, as to its actual success, was but incomplete ; 
for only the sou/s of the redeemed were actually saved and 
glorified, excepting in some few instances: but now all 
the bodies of the saints shall be saved and glorified to- 
gether; all the elect shall be glorified in the whole man, 
the soul and body in union. 

ITT. Now shall the saints be caught up in the clouds to 
meet the Lord in the air, and all wicked men and devils 
shall be arraigned before the judgment-seat. When the 
dead saints are raised, then the whole church, consisting of 
all the elect through all ages, will stand together on the 
earth, at least all excepting those few whose bodies were 
glorified before ; and then they shall all mount up as with 
wings to meet Christ. It seems that Christ, when he 
comes to judgment, will not come quite to the ground, 
but his throne will be fixed in the airy region, whence he 
may be seen by all that vast multitude that shall be 
gathered before him. The saints therefore shall ascend up 
to their Saviour. Thus the apostle tells us, that when the 
dead in Christ are raised, and the living changed, then 
those who are alive and remain, shall be caught up_to- 
gether with them, to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall 
we be ever with the Lord, 1 Thess. iv. 16,17. What a 
wonderful sight will that be, when all the many millions 
of saints are thus mounting up. 

Then shall the work of redemption be finished in 
another respect : then shall the whole church be perfectly 

and for ever delivered from this present evil world; shall 
take their everlasting leave of this earth, where they have 
been strangers, and which has been for the most part a 
scene of trouble and sorrow: where the devil has reigned 
as god, and has greatly molested them, and which has 
been such a scene of wickedness and abomination , where 
Christ their Lord has been cruelly used ; and where they 
have been so hated, reproached, and persecuted. They 
shall leave it, and shall never set foot on it again. And 
there shall be an everlasting separation made between 
them and wicked men. Before, they were mixed to- 
gether, and it was impossible in many instances to deter- 
mine their characters; but now all shall become visible ; 
hoth saints and sinners shall appear in their true charac- 
ters and forms.—Then shall all the church be seen ascend- 
ing to the right hand of Christ. What a mighty cloud of 
them will there be! / 

And then also the work of redemption will be finished 
in another respect, viz. that then the church shall all be 

athered together. They all belonged to one society be- 
ire, but yet were greatly separated with respect to the 
place of their habitation. Some were in heaven, and some 
on earth; and those who were on earth were separated, 
many of them by wide oceans, and vast continents. But 
now they shall all be gathered together, never to be sepa- 
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rated any more. And not only shall all the members of the 
church now be gathered together, but all shall be gathered 
unto their Head, into his immediate glorious presence, 
never to be separated from him any more. 

At the same time, all wicked men and devils shall be 
brought before the judgment-seat of Christ. These shall 
be gathered to the left hand of Christ, and, as it seems, 
will still remain upon the earth, and shall not be caught u 
into the air, as the saints shall be. The devil, that old 
serpent, shall now be dragged up out of hell. He, that 
first procured the fall and misery of mankind, and has so 
set himself against their redemption—and has all along 
shown himself such an inveterate enemy to the Redeemer— 
shall never more have any thing to do with the church of 
God, nor be suffered in the least to afflict or molest any 
member of it for ever. Instead of that, now he must be 
Now is 
come the time which he has always dreaded; the time 
wherein he must be judged, and receive his full punish- 
ment. He who by his temptation maliciously procured 
Christ’s crucifixion, and triumphed as though he had ob- 
tained the victory, even he shall see the consequences of 
that death which he procured. Now he must stand before 
that same Jesus, to be judged, condemned, and eternally 
destroyed by him. If Satan, the prince of hell, trembles 
at the thought of it thousands of years beforehand, how 
much more will he tremble, proud and stubborn as he 
is, when he comes to stand at Christ’s bar ! 

Then shall he also stand at the bar of the saints, whom 
he has so hated, afflicted, and molested: for the saints 
shall judge him with Christ: 1 Cor. vi. 3. “ Know ye not 
that we shall judge angels?” Now shall he be as it were 
subdued under the church’s feet, agreeable to Rom. xvi. 
20.—Satan, when he first tempted our first parents to sin, 
deceitfully and lyingly told them, that they should be as 
gods: but little did he think that they should indeed be 
so far as gods, as to be assessors with God to judge him. 
Much less did he think, that one of that nature which he 
then tempted, one of the posterity of those very persons 
whom he tempted, should actually be united to God; 
that as God he should judge the world, and that he him- 
self must stand trembling and astonished before his judg- 
ment-seat. But thus all the devils in hell, who have so 
opposed Christ and his kingdom, shall now at last stand 
in utmost amazement and horror before Christ and his 
church, who shall appear to condemn them. 

Now also shall all Christ’s other enemies be brought to 
appear before him. Now shall proud scribes and Phari- 
sees, who had such a malignant hatred of Christ while 
in his state of humiliation, and who persecuted him to 
death, be made to come. Now those before whose judg- 
ment-seat Christ once stood, as a malefactor at their bar— 
and those who mocked him, buffeted him, and spit in his 
face—shall see Christ in his awful glory, as forewarned, 
Matt. xxvi. 64, 65. Then Christ was before their judg- 
ment-seat; but now it is their turn to stand before his 


judgment-seat with inconceivable horror and amazement, 


with ghastly countenances, quaking limbs, chattering teeth, 
and knees smiting one against another. 

Now also all the cruel enemies and persecutors of the 
church that have been in all ages, shall come in sight to- 
gether. Pharaoh and the Egyptians, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the malignant scribes aud Pharisees, the persecuting hea- 
then emperors, Julian the apostate, the cruel persecuting 
popes and papists, Gog and Magog, shall all appear at 
once before the judgment-seat of Christ. They and the 
saints who have in every age been persecuted by them, 
shall come in sight, and must now confront one another 
before the great Judge. And now shall the saints on their 
glorious thrones be made the judges of those unjust kings 
and rulers who before judged and condemned them, and 
put them to cruel death. Now shall those persecutors 
behold the glory to which they are arrived, whom they 
before so cruelly despised, and so cruelly treated. Thus 
wonderfully will the face of things be altered; now will 
all things be coming to rights. 

IV. The righteousness of the church shall be manifest- 
ed, and all the wickedness of their enemies shall be brought 
to light. Those saints who had been the objects of hatred, 
reproach, and contempt in the world; reviled and con- 
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demned by their persecutors without a cause, shall now 
be fully vindicated. They shall now appear clothed with 
the glorious robe of Christ’s righteousness. lt shall be 
most manifest before the world, that Christ's righteousness 
is theirs, and they shall gloriously shine forth im it. Then 
shall their inherent holiness be made manifest, and all their 
good works be brought to light. The good things which 
they did in secret shall now be manifested openly. Those 
holy ones of God, who had_ been treated as the filth and 
offscouring of the earth, as if not fit to live, as worse than 
beasts or devils, shall now appear to have been the excel- 
lent of the earth. Now God will bring forth their righte- 
ousness as the light, and their judgment as the noon-day. 
And now it shall appear who indeed were those wicked 
persons that were not fit to live; when all the wickedness 
of the enemies of Christ and his church, their pride, their 
malice, their cruelty, their hatred of true religion, shall be 
set forth in all its horrid acts, in its proper colours. 

And now the righteous may be heard before this great 
Judge, who could not be heard before those unjust judges. 
Now they shall declare their cause, and rise up in judg- 
ment against their persecutors, and shall declare how they 
had been treated by them. And now all the wickedness 
of the wicked shall be brought to light; even all their 
secret wickedness, and their very hearts shall be opened 
to view, and as it were turned inside out, before the bright 
light of that great day. Things which have been spoken 
in the ear, in the closet, and done in the dark, shall be 
manifested in the light, and proclaimed before angels and 
men. 

V. The sentence shall be pronounced on the righteous 
and the wicked. Christ, the glorious Judge, shall pass that 
blessed sentence on the church at his right hand, “ Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” This sentence 
shall be pronounced with infinite love, and the voice will 
cause every heart to flow with joy. Thus Christ shall 
pronounce a sentence of justification on millions, who be- 
fore had a sentence of condemnation passed upon them by 
their persecuting rulers. He will thus put honour upon 
those who have been before despised: he will own them 
for his, and will put a crown of glory upon their heads 
before the world; and then shall they shine forth as the 
sun with Jesus Christ in glory and joy, in the sight of all 
their enemies. 

And then shall the sentence of condemnation be passed 
on the wicked, “‘ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” Thus shall the 
church’s enemies be condemned; in which sentence of 
condemnation, the holy martyrs, who have suffered from 
them, shall concur. When the words of this sentence are 

ronounced, they will strike every heart of those at the 
eft hand with inconceivable horror and amazement. Every 
syllable of it will be more terrible than a stream of light- 
ning through their hearts. What horrible shrieking, 
quaking, gnashing of teeth, distortions of countenance, 
hideous looks, hideous actions, and hideous voices, will 
be seen through all that vast throng ! 

VI. Upon this, Christ and all his saints, and all the 
holy angels ministering to them, shall leave this lower 
world, and ascend towards the highest heavens. Christ 
shall ascend in as great: glory as he descended, and in 
some respects greater: for now he shall ascend with his 
elect church with him, glorified in body and soul. Christ’s 
first ascension to heaven soon after his own resurrection 
was very glorious. But this his second ascension, with 
his mystical body, his whole church, shall be far more 
glorious. The redeemed church shall all ascend with him 
ina most joyful and triumphant manner: and all their 
enemies and _ persecutors, who shall be left behind to be 
consumed, shall see the sight, and hear their songs.—And 
thus Christ’s church shall for ever leave this accursed 
world, to go into the highest heavens, the paradise of God, 
the Kingdon prepared for them from the foundation of the 
world. 5 

VII. When they are gone, this world shall be set on 
fire, and be turned into a great furnace, wherein all the 
enemies of Christ and his church shall be tormented for 
ever and ever. This is manifest by 2 Pet. iii. 7. “ But 
the heavens and the earth which are now, by the same 
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word are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day 


of judgment, and perdition of ungodly men.” When 


Christ and his church are ascended to a distance from this F 


world—that miserable company of the wicked being left 
behind, to have their sentence executed upon them here— 
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then, this whole lower world shall be set on fire, either — 
from heaven, or by fire breaking out of the bowels of the — 
earth, or both, as it was with the water in the time of the © 


deluge. However, this lower world shall be set all on 
fire.-—How will it strike the wicked with horror, when the 
fire begins to lay hold upon them, and they find no way 
to escape from it! What shrieking and erying will there 


be among those many millions, when they begin to enter — 


into this great furnace, when the whole world shall be a 
furnace of the fiercest and most raging heat! insomuch 
that the apostle Peter says, (2 Pet. iii. 10, 12.) that “ the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt up; and the heavens 
being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat.” And so fierce shall be its heat, 
that it shall burn the earth into its very centre; which 
seems to be what is meant, Deut. xxxil. 22. “ Fora fire 
is kindled in my anger, and shall burn unto the lowest 
hell, and shall consume the earth with her increase, and 
set on fire the foundations of the mountains.” 

And here shall all the persecutors of the church of God 
burn in everlasting fire, who had before burnt the saints at 
the stake; and shall suffer torments far beyond all that 
their utmost wit and malice could inflict on the saints. 
And here the bodies of all the wicked shall burn, and be 
tormented to all eternitv, and never be consumed; and 
the wrath of God shall be poured out on their souls. 
Though the souls of the wicked in hell do now suffer 
dreadful punishment, yet their punishment will be so in- 
creased at the day of judgment, that what they suffered 
before, is, in comparison of it, as an imprisonment to the 
execution which follows it. And now the devil, that old 
serpent, shall receive his full punishment; now that for 
fear of which he before trembled, shall fully come upon 
him. This world, which formerly used to be the place of his 
kingdom, where he set up himself as God, shall now be 
the place of his complete punishment, of full and everlast- 
ing torment.—And in this, one design of the work of re- 
demption, viz. putting Christ’s enemies under his feet, 
shall be perfectly accomplished. His enemies shall now 
be made his footstool, in the fullest degree. Now shall be 
i nee perfect fulfilment of Gen. ili. 15. “It shall bruise 
thy head.” 

VIII. At the same time, all the church shall enter with 
Christ, their glorious Lord, into the highest heavens, and 
there shall enter on the state of their highest and eternal 
blessedness and glory. While the lower world, which they 
have left under their feet, is seized with the fire of God’s 
vengeance, and flames are kindling upon it, and the wicked . 
are entering into everlasting fire, the whole church shall 
enter, with their glorious Head, and all the holy angels at- 
tending, in a joyful manner, into the eternal paradise of 
God, the palace of the great Jehovah, their heavenly 
Father. The gates shall open wide for them to enter, and 
there Christ will bring them into his chambers in the high- 
est sense. Here Christ will bring them, and present them 
in glory to his Father, saying, “* Here am I, and the chil- 
dren which thou hast given me ;” as much as to say, Here 
am I, with every one of those whom thou gavest me from 
eternity to take the care of, that they might be redeemed 
and glorified, and to redeem whom I have done and suf- 
fered so much, and to make way for whose redemption I 
have for so many ages been accomplishing such great 
changes. Here they are now perfectly redeemed in body 
and soul; I have delivered them from all the ill fruits of 
the fall, and freed them from all their enemies; I have 
brought them all together into one glorious society, and 
united them all in myself; I have openly justified them be- 
fore all angels and men, and here I have brought them all 
away from that accursed world where they have suffered so 
much, and have brought them before thy throne: I have 
done all that for them which thou hast appointed me: I 
have perfectly cleansed them in my blood, and here they 
are in perfect holiness, shining with thy perfect image. 
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And then the Father will accept of them, own them all for 
his children, and welcome them to the eternal and perfect 
inheritance and glory of his house, and will on this occa- 
sion give more glorious manifestations of his love than ever 
before, and will admit them to a more full and perfect 
enjoyment of himself. 

Now shall be the marriage of the Lamb in the most per- 
fect sense. The commencement of the glorious times of 
the church on earth, after the fall of Antichrist, is repre- 
sented as the marriage of the Lamb; but after this we 
read of another marriage of the Lamb, at the close of the 
day of judgment.—After the beloved disciple had given an 
account of the day of judgment, (Rev. xx. xxi.) he gives 
an account, that he saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, 
pe pated as a bride adorned for her husband. Christ shall 

ring his church into his Father’s house in heaven, as his 
bride, without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. 

The bridegroom and the bride shall then enter into 
heaven, both having on their wedding-robes, attended with 
all the glorious angels. And there they enter on the feast 
and joys of their marriage before the Father; they shall 
then begin an everlasting wedding-day. This shall be the 
day of the gladness of Christ’s heart, wherein he will great- 

ly rejoice, and all the saints shall rejoice with him. 
Christ shall rejoice over his bride, aud the bride shall re- 
joice in her husband, in the state of her consummate and 
everlasting blessedness, of which we have a particular de- 
Scription in the 21st and 22d chapters of Revelation. 

And now the whole work of redemption is finished. 
Now the top-stone of the building is laid. In the progress 
of our discourse, we have followed the church of God in 
all her great changes, all her tossings to and fro, all her 
storms and tempests through the many ages of the world. 
We have seen her enter the harbour, and landed in the 
highest heavens, in complete and eternal glory. We have 
gone through the several ages of time, as the providence 
and word of God have led us. We have seen all the 
church’s enemies fixed in endless misery, and have seen 
the church presented in her perfect redemption before her 
Father in heaven, there to enjoy this most unspeakable 
and inconceivable glory and blessedness; and there we 
leave her to enjoy this glory throughout the never-ending 
ages of eternity. 

Now all Christ’s enemies will be perfectly put under his 
feet, and he shall have his most perfect triumph over sin 
and Satan, and all bis instruments, and death, and hell. 
Now shall all the promises made to Christ by God the 
Father before the foundation of the world, the promises of 
the covenant of redemption, be fully accomplished. Christ 
shall now perfectly have obtained the joy set before him, 
for which he undertook those great sufferings in his state 
of humiliation. Now shall all the hopes and expectations 
of the saints be fulfilled. The state of the church before, 
was progressive and preparatory : but now she is arrived to 
her most perfect state of glory. All the glory of the church 
on earth, is but a faint shadow of this her consummate 
glory in heayen. 

Now Christ the great Redeemer shall be most perfectly 
glorified, God the Father shall be glorified in him, and the 
Holy Ghost shall be most fully glorified in the perfection 
of his work on the hearts of all the church—And now 
shall that new heaven and new earth, or the renewed state 
of things, be completely finished, after the material frame 
of the old heavens and old earth is destroyed : Rev. xxi. 1. 
“ And I saw a new heaven, and a new earth: for the first 
heaven and the first earth were passed away.”—And now 
will the great Redeemer have perfected every thing that 
appertains to the work of redemption, which he began so 
soon after the fall of man. And who can conceive of the 
triumph of those praises which shall be sung in heaven on 
this great occasion, so much greater than that on the fall of 
Antichrist. The beloved disciple John (Rev. xix.) seems 
to want expressions to describe those praises, and says, “ It 
was as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of 
mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia: for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.” But much more inexpressible will 
those praises be, which will be sung in heaven after the 
final consummation of all things. How shall the praises 
of that vast and glorious multitude be as mighty thunder- 
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Tow are all the former things passed away, and what a 
glorious state are things fixed in to remain to all eternity ! 
—And as Christ, when he first entered upon the work of 
redemption, had the kingdom committed to him of the 
Father, and as he took on himself the administration of the 
affairs of the universe, to manage all so as to subserve the 
purposes of this affair ; so now, the work being finished, he 
will deliver up the kingdom to God even the Father, 1 
Cor. xv. 24. “ Then cometh the end, when he shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when 
he shall have put down all rule, and all authority and 
power.” Not that Christ shall cease to reign after this ; for 
it is said, Luke 1. 33. “ He shall reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end;” 
and Dan. vii, 14. “ His dominion is an everlasting domi- 
nion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed.’”’” But the meaning is, that 
Christ shall deliver up that kingdom or dominion which 
he has over the world, as the Father’s delegate or vice- 
gerent, which the Father committed to him, to be managed 
In subserviency to this great design of redemption. ‘lhe 
end of this commission, or delegation, which he had 
from the Father; seems to be to subserve this particular 
design of redemption; and therefore, when that design is 
fully accomplished, the commission will cease, and Christ 
will deliver it up to the Father, from whom he received it. 


PART X. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE WHOLE. 


T procEED now to enter upon some improvement of the 
whole that has been said from this doctrine. 

1. Hence we may learn how great a work is this of 
redemption. We have now had it, though in a very 
imperfect manner, set forth, in its whole progress, from its 
first beginning after the fall, to its consummation. We 
have seen how God has carried on this building, by along 
succession of wonderful works, advancing it higher and 
higher from one age to another, till the top-stone is laid. 
And now let us consider how great a work this is. Do 
men, when they behold some great edifices, admire their 
magnificence ; how well may we admire the greatness of 
this building of God, which he builds up age after age! 
There are three things exhibited to us in what has been 
said, which especially show the greatness of the work of 
redemption. 

1. The greatness of those particular events, and dispen- 
sations of Providence, by which it is accomplished. How 
great are those things which God has done, which are but 
so many parts of this great work !_ What great things were 
done in the world to prepare the way for Christ’s coming 
to purchase, and what great things were done in the actual 
purchase of redemption! What a wonderful thing was 
accomplished to put Christ in an immediate capacity for 
this purchase, viz. his incarnation, that God should be- 
come man! And what great things were done in that 
purchase, that a person, who is the eternal Jehovah, should 
live upon earth for four or five and thirty years together, 
in a mean, despised condition, that he should spend his 
life in such labours and sufferings, and that at last he 
should die upon the cross! And what great things have 
been done to accomplish the success of Christ’s redemp- 
tion! what great things to put him into a capacity to ac- 
complish this success! For this purpose he rose from the 
dead, and ascended into heaven, and all things were made 
subject to him. How many miracles have been wrought, 
what mighty revolutions have been brought to pass in the 
world already, and how much greater shall be brought to 
pass, in order to it ! : 

2. The number of those great events by which God 
carries on this work, shows the greatness of the work. 
Those mighty revolutions are so many as to fill up many 
ages. The particular wonderful events by which the work 
of creation was carried on filled up six days; but the 
great dispensations by which the work of redemption is 
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carried on, are so many, that they fill up six or seven 
thousand years at least, as we have reason to conclude 
from the word of God.——There were great things wrought 
in this affair before the flood, and in the flood the world 
was once destroyed by water, and God’s church was so 
wonderfully preserved from it in order to carry on this 
work. And after the flood, what great things did God 
work relating to the resettling of the world, to the building 
of Babel, the dispersing of the nations, the shortening of 
the days of man’s life, the calling of Abraham, the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and that long series of 
wonderful providences relating to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Foseph and those wonders in Egypt, and at the 
Red sea, in the wilderness, and in Canaan in Joshua’s 
time, and by a long succession of wonderful providences 
from age to age towards the nation of the Jews. 

What great things were wrought by God, in so often 


overturning the world before Christ came, to make way 


for his coming! What great things were done also in 
Christ’s time, and after that, in overturning Satan’s king- 
dom in the heathen empire, and in so preserving his church 
in the dark times of popery, and in bringing about the 
Reformation !—How many great and wonderful things will 
be effected in accomplishing the glorious times of the 
church, and at Christ’s last coming on the day of judg- 
ment, in the destruction of the world, and in carrying the 
whole church into heaven ! 

3. The glorious issue of this whole affair, in the perfect 
and eternal destruction of the wicked, and in the consum- 
mate glory of the righteous. And now let us once more 
take a view of this building, now all is finished and the 
top-stone laid. It appeared in a glorious height in the 
apostle’s time, and much more glorious in the time of 
Constantine, and will appear much more glorious still after 
the fall of Antichrist; but at the consummaticn of all 
things, it appears in an immensely more glorious height 
than ever before. Now it appears in its greatest magnifi- 
cence, as a complete lofty structure, whose top reaches to 
the heaven of heavens; a building worthy of the great 
God, the King of kings. 

And from what has been said, one may argue, that the 
work of redemption is the greatest of all God’s works of 
which we have any notice, and it is the end of all his 
other works.—It appears plainly from what has been said, 
that this is the principal of all God’s works of providence, 
and that all are subordinate to the great affair of redemp- 
tion. We see that all the revolutions in the world are to 
subserve this grand design. This shows how much greater 
the work of redemption is, than the work of creation : 
because it is the end of it; as the use of a house is the 
end of the building it. But the work of redemption, is 
the sum of all God’s works of providence ; all are sub- 
ordinate to it: so the work of the new creation is more 
excellent than the old. So it ever is, that when one thing 
is removed by God to make way for another, the new one 
excels the old. Thus the temple excelled the tabernacle ; 
the new covenant the old; the new dispensation of the 
gospel the dispensation of Moses; the throne of David 
the throne of Saul; the priesthood of Christ the priesthood 
of Aaron; the new Jerusalem the old; and so the new 
creation far excels the old. 

God has used the creation for no other purpose, but to 
subserve the designs of this affair. To answer this end, he 
hath created and disposed of mankind, to this the angels, 
to this the earth, to this the highest heavens. God created 
the world to provide a spouse and a kingdom for his Son: 
and | the setting up of the kingdom of Christ, and the 
spiritual marriage of the spouse to him, is what the whole 
creation labours and travails in pain to bring to pass. This 
work of redemption is so much the greatest of all the 
works of God, that all other works are to be looked upon 
either as parts of it, or appendages to it, or are some way 
reducible to it; and so all the decrees of God some way 
or other belong to that eternal covenant of redemption 
which was between the Father and the Son before the 
foundation of the world. Every decree of God is some 
way or other reducible to that covenant. And seeing this 
work of redemption is so great, we need not wonder that 
the angels desire to look into it. And we need not wonder 
that so much is made of it in Scripture, that it is so much 
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insisted on in the histories, and prophecies, and songs of 
the Bible ; for the work of redemption is the great subject 
of the whole, its eee its promises, its types, its songs, 
its histories, and its prophecies. 

II. Hence we ‘hy jee how God is the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and ending of all things. Suck 
are the characters and titles we find often ascribed to him 
in Scripture. Isa. xli. 4. “Who hath wrought and done 
it, calling the generations from the beginning ? I the Lord, — 
the first, and with the last, Iam he.” And particularly 
does the Scripture ascribe such titles to God, where it 
speaks of providence, as it relates to, and is summed up 
in, the great work of redemption ; (as Isa. xliv. 6, 7. and 
xlviii. 9—12.) Therefore, when Christ reveals the future 
great events of providence relating to his church and 
people, to his disciple John, he often reveals himself under 
this character. Rev. i. 8. “I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which 1s, and 
which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” So 
again, ver. 10, 11. “I heard behind me a great voice as 
of a trumpet, saying, I am Alpha and Omega, the first 
and the last.” Alpha and Omega being the names of the 
first and the last letters of the Greek alphabet, it signifies 
the same as his being the first and the last, and the begin- 
ning and the ending: as Rev. xxi. 6. “And he said unto 
me, It is done. I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end.” And so chapter xxii. 12,13. “ And behold, 
T come quickly; and my reward is with me, to give every 
man according as his work shall be. I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last.” 

We have seen on what design God began the course of 
his providence in the beginning of the generations of men ; 
and how he has all along carried things on agreeably to 
the same design without ever failing ; and how at last the 
conclusion and final issue of things are to God; and 
therefore may well now cry out with the apostle, Rom. xi. 
33. “QO the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out!” and ver. 36. “For of 
him, and through him, and to him, are all things: to 
whom be glory for ever. Amen.’ 

We have seen how other things came to an end one after 
another ; how states, and kingdoms, and empires, fell, and 
came to nothing, even the greatest and strongest of them ; 
we have seen how the world has been often overturned, 
and will be more remarkably yet; we have seen how it 
was first destroyed by water, and how at last it shall be 
utterly destroyed by fire: but yet God remains the same 
through all ages. He was before the beginning of this 
course of things, and he will be after the end of them; 
(Psal. cii. 25, 26.) Thus God is he who is, and who was, 
and who 2s to come. 

We have seen, in a variety of instances, how all other 
gods perish. Those in the nations about Canaan, and 
throughout the Roman empire, are all destroyed, and their 
worship long since overthrown. We have heard how An- 
tichrist, who has called himself a god on earth ; how Ma- 
homet, who claims religious honours ; how all the gods of 
the heathen through the world, will come to an end; and 
how Satan, the great dragon, that old serpent, who has set 
up himself as god of this world, will be cast into the lake 
of fire, there to suffer his complete punishment: but Je- 
hovah_ remains, his kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
and of his dominion there is no end. We have seen what 
mighty changes there have been in the world; but God is 
unchangeable, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

We began at the head of the stream of divine providence, 
and have traced it through its various windings, till we are 
come to the end where it issues. As it began in God, so 
it ends in him. God is the infinite ocean into which it 
empties itself.— Providence is like a mighty wheel, whose 
circumference is so high that it is dreadful, with the glory 
of the God of Israel above upon it; as it is represented in 
Ezekiel’s vision. We have seen the revolution of this 
wheel, and how as it was from God, its return has been to 
God again. All the events of divine providence are like 
the links of a chain; the first link is from God, and the 
last is to him. 

IIT. We may see by what has been said, how Christ 
has in all things the pre-eminence. For he is the great 
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Redeemer ; and therefore the work of redemption being 
the sum of God’s works of providence, shows the glory of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as being above all, and through all, 
and in all. That God intended the world for his Son’s use 
in the affair of redemption is one reasou why he created 
the world by him, Eph. iii. 9—12. What has heen said; 
shows how all the purposes of God are purposed in Christ ; 
and how he is before all, and above all. All things con- 
sist in him, are-governed by him, and are for him, Colos. 
i. 15—18. God makes him his first-born, higher than the 
kings of the earth, and sets his throne above their thrones. 
God has always upheld his kingdom, when others have 
come to an end; that appears at last above all, however 
greatly opposed for so many ages. All other kingdoms 
fall, but his kingdom is the last, and never gives place to 
any other. 

We see, that whatever changes there are, and however 
highly Christ’s enemies exalt themselves, yet he reigns in 
uncontrolled power and immense glory: in the end, his 
people are all perfectly saved and made happy, and all his 
enemies become his footstool—aAnd thus God gives the 
world to his Son for his inheritance. 

IV. The consideration of what has been said, may 
greatly serve to show us the consistency, order, and beauty, 
of God’s works of providence. If we behold events in 
any other view, all will look like confusion, like the toss- 
ing of waves; things will look as though one confused 
revolution came to pass after another, merely by blind 
chance, without any regular or certain end. Butif we con- 
sider the events of providence in the light in which they 
have been set before us, and in which the Scriptures set 
them before us, they appear an orderly series of events, all 
wisely directed in excellent harmony and consistence, 
tending all to one end. The wheels of providence are not 
turned round by blind chance, but are full of eyes round 
about, (as Ezekiel represents them,) and are guided by the 
Spirit of God: where the Spirit goes, they go. All God’s 

~ works of providence, through all ages, meet at last, as so 
many lines meeting in one centre. 

God’s work of providence, like that of creation, is but 
one. The events of providence are not so many distinct, 
independent works ; but rather so many different parts of 
one work, one regular scheme. They are all united, just 
as the several parts of one building: there are many stones, 
many pieces of timber, but all are so joined, and fitly 
formed together, that they make but one building; they 
have all but one foundation, and are united at last in one 
top-stone. 

God’s providence may not unfitly be compared to a 
arge and long river, having innumerable branches, begin- 
ning in different regions, and at a great distance one from 
another, and all conspiring to one common issue. After 
their very diverse and apparent contrary courses, they 
all collect together, the nearer they come to their com- 
mon end, and at length discharge themselves at one 
mouth into the same ocean. The different streams of this 
river are apt to appear like mere confusion to us, because 
of our limited sight, whereby we cannot see the whole at 
once. A man who sees but one or two streams at a time, 
cannot tell what their course tends to. Their course 
seems very crooked, and different streams seem to run for 
a while different and contrary ways: and if we view things 
at a distance, there seem to be innumerable obstacles and 
impediments in the way, as rocks and mountains, and the 
like; to hinder their ever uniting, and coming to the ocean ; 
bat yet if we trace them, they all unite at last, all come to 
the same issue, disgorging themselves in one into the same 
great ocean. Not one of all the streams fail. 

V. From the whole that has been said, we may strongly 
argue, that the Scriptures are the word of God, because 
they alone inform us what God aims at, in his works. God 
doubtless is pursuing some design, and carrying on some 
scheme, in the various changes and revolutions which from 
age to age came to pass in the world. It is most reason- 
able to suppose, that there is some certain great design to 
which Providence subordinates all great successive changes 
in affairs. It is reasonable to suppose, that all revolutions, 
from the beginning of the world to the end of it, are but 
the various parts of the same scheme, all conspiring to 
bring to pass that great event which the great Creator and 
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Governor of the world has ultimately in view ; and that the 
scheme will not be finished, nor the design fully accom- 
plished, and the great and ultimate event fully brought to 
pass, till the end of the world, and the last revolution is 
brought about. 

Now there is nothing else that informs us what this 
scheme and design of God in his works is, but the Holy 
Scriptures.—Nothing else pretends to set in view the whole 
series of God’s works of providence from beginning to end, 
and to inform us how all things were from God at first, 
for what end they are, how they were ordered from the be- 
ginning, how they will proceed to the end of the world, 
what they will come to at last, and how then all things 
shall be to God. Nothing else but the Scriptures has any 
pretence for showing any manner of regular scheme or drift 
m those revolutions which God orders from age to age. 
Nothing else pretends to. show what God would effect by 
the things which he has done, is doing, and will do; what 
he seeks and intends by them. Nothing else pretends to 
show, with any distinctness or certainty, how the world 
began, or to tell us the true original of things. Nothing but 
the Scriptures set forth how God governed the world from 
the beginning of the generations of men upon the earth, in 
an orderly history ; and nothing else sets before us how he 
will govern it to the end, by an orderly prophecy of future 
events ; agreeable to the challenge which God makes to 
the gods, and prophets, and teachers of the heathen, in Isa. 
xli. 22, 23, “Let them bring them forth, and show us 
what shall happen: let them show the former things what 
they be, that we may consider them, and know the latter 
end of them ; or declare us things for to come. Show the 
things that are to come hereafter, that we may know that 
ye are gods.” 

Reason shows, that it is fit and requisite, that the intel- 
ligent and rational beings of the world should know some- 
thing of God’s scheme and design in his works: for they 
doubtless are principally concerned. God’s great design 
in his works, is doubtless concerning his reasonable crea- 
tures, rather than brute beasts and lifeless things. The re- 
volutions by which God’s great design is brought to pass, 
are doubtless chiefly among them, and concern their state, 
and not the state of things without life or reason. And 
therefore surely it is requisite, that they should know some- 
thing of it; especially since reason teaches, that God has 
given his rational creatures a capacity of seeing him in his 
works ; for this end, that they may see God’s glory in 
them, and give him that glory. But how can they see 
God’s glory in his works, if they do not know what his 
design in them is, and what he aims at by what he is 
doing in the world ? 

Further, it is fit that mankind should be somewhat in- 
formed of God’s design in the government of the world, 
because they are made capable of actively falling in with 
that design, of promoting it, and acting herein as his 
friends and subjects. It is therefore reasonable to sup- 
pose, that God has given mankind some revelation to 
inform them of this: but there is nothing else that does it 
but the Bible. In the Bible this is done. Here we may 
learn the first original of things, and have an orderly ac- 
count of the scheme of God’s works from the beginning, 
through those ages that are beyond the reach of all other 
histories. Ilere we are told what God aims at in the 
whole, what is the great end, how he has contrived the 
grand design, and the great things he would accomplish._— 
Here we havea most rational excellent account of this 
matter, worthy of God, and exceedingly showing forth the 
glory of his perfections, his majesty, his wisdom, his glo- 
rious holiness, grace, and love; and his exaltation above 
all, as the first and the last. _ : 

Here we are shown the various parts of the work of 
providence, and how all are connected together in a regu- 
lar, beautiful, and glorious frame. In the Bible, we have 
an account of the whole scheme of providence, from the 
beginning of the world to the end of it, either in history 
or prophecy, and are told what will become of things at 
last ; how they will issue in the subduing of God’s ene- 
mies, and in the salvation and glory of his church, and 
setting up of the everlasting kingdom of his Son, 

How rational, worthy, and excellent a revelation is this! 
and how excellent a book is the Bible, which contains so 
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much beyond all other books in the world! and what 
characters are here of its being indeed a divine book! a 
book that the great Jehovah has given to mankind for 
their instruction, without which we should be left in mi- 
serable darkness and confusion. 
VI. From what has been said, we may see the glorious 


majesty and power of God in this affair of redemption. | 


His glorious power appears in upholding his church for so 
long a time, and carrying on this work ; upholding it 
ofientimes when it was but as a little spark, or as smoking 
flax, in which the fire was almost extinct, and the powers 
of earth and hell combined to destroy it. Yet God has 
never suffered them to quench it, and finally will bring 
forth judgment unto victory. God glorifies his strength 
in his church’s weakness ; in causing his people, who are 
like a number of little infants, finally to triumph over all 
earth and hell; so that they shall tread on the lion and 
adder; the young lion and dragon shall they trample under 
foot. The glorious power of God appears in conquering 
his many.and mighty enemies by that person who was 
once an infant in a manger, and appeared as a poor, weak, 
despised man. He conquers them, and triumphs over 
them in their own weapon, the cross. é 

The glorious majesty of God appears in conquering all 
those mighty enemies of the church one age after another; 
in conquering Satan, that proud and strong spint, and all 
his hellish host; in bringing him down under foot, long 
after he had vaunted himself as god of this world, and 
when he did his utmost to support himself in his king- 
dom. Christ, our Michael, has overcome him, the devil 
was cast out, and there was found no more place for him 
in heaven; but he was cast out into the earth, and his 
angels were cast out with him.—He is conquered in that 
kingdom wherein his pride, and subtlety, and cruelty, 
above all appears, viz. the kingdom of Antichrist. And 
the glorious power of God appears in thus conquering the 
devil, and bringing him under foot, after long time given 
him to strengthen himself to his utmost. He was once 
overthrown in his heathen Roman empire, after he had 
been making himself strong in those parts of the world, 
ever since the building of Babel. It appears also in over- 
throwing his kingdom more fatally and universally all over 
the world, after he had another opportunity to strengthen 
himself to his utmost for many ages, by setting up those 
two great kingdoms of Antichrist and Mahomet, and to 
establish his interest in the heathen world. We have seen 
how these kingdoms of God’s enemies look strong, as 
though it was impossible to overthrow them; yet, when 
God appears, they seem to melt away, as the fat of lambs 
before the fire, and are driven away as the chaff before the 
whirlwind. 

Those mighty kingdoms of Antichrist and Mahomet, 
which have made such a figure for so many ages, and 
have trampled the world under foot, when God comes to 
appear, will vanish away like a shadow, and will disap- 
pear of themselves, as the darkness in a room does, when 
the ght is brought in. What are God’s enemies in his 
hands? [low is their greatest strength weakness when he 
rises up! and how weak will they all appear together at 
the day of judgment! Thus we may apply those words 
in the song of Moses, Exod. xv. 6. “ Thy right hand, O 
Lord, is become glorious in power: thy right hand, O Lord, 
hath dashed in pieces the enemy.” And how great doth 
the majesty of God appear in overturning the world from 
time to time, to accomplish his designs, and at last in 
causing the earth and heavens to flee away, for the ad- 
vancement of the glory of his kingdom ! 

_ VII. From what has been said, we may see the glo- 
rious wisdom of God. It shows the wisdom of God in 
creating the world, in that he has created it for such an 
excellent use, to accomplish in it so glorious a work. And 
it shows the wisdom of Divine Providence, that he brings 
such great good out of such great evil, in making the fall 
and ruin of mankind, which in itself is so sorrowful and 
deplorable, an occasion of accomplishing such a glorious 
work as redemption, and of erecting such a glorious build- 
ing, whose top should reach unto heaven, and of bringing 
his elect to a state of such unspeakable happiness. And 
how glorious doth the wisdom of God appear in that long 
course and series of great changes in the world, in bring- 
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ing such order out of confusion, in so frustrating the most 
subtle machinations, and in causing the greatest works of 
Satan, those in which he has most glorified himself, to be 
wholly turned into occasions of so much the more glo- 
rious triumph of his Son Jesus Christ! And bow won- 
derful is the wisdom of God,.in bringing all such mani- 
fold and various changes and overturnings in the world 
to such a glorious period at last, and in so directing all 
the wheels of Providence by his skilful hand, that every 
one of them conspires, as the manifold wheels of a most 
curious machine, at last to strike out such an excellent 
issue, such a manifestation of the divine glory, such hap- 
piness to his people, and such a glorious and everlasting 
kingdom to his Son! 

VIII. From what has been said, we may see the sta- 
bility of God’s mercy and faithfulness to his people; how 
he never forsakes his inheritance, and remembers his 
covenant to them through all generations. Now we may 
see what reason there was for the words of the text, “The 
moth shall eat them up like a garment, and the worm 
shall eat them like wool ; but my righteousness shall en- 
dure for ever and ever, and my salvation from generation 
to generation.” And now we may see abundant reason 
for that name of God which he reveals to Moses, Exod. 
iii. 14. “ And God said unto Moses, I am that I am:” 
i.e. [am the same that I was when I entered into cove- 
nant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and ever shall be 
the same: I shall keep covenant for ever: Iam self-suf 
ficient, all- sufficient, and immutable. 

And now we may see the truth of Psalm xxxvi. 5, 6. 
“Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens; and thy faith- 
fulness reacheth unto the clouds. Thy righteousness is 
like the great mountains; thy judgments are a great 
deep.” And if we consider what has been said, we need 
not wonder that the psalmist, in the 136th Psalm, so often 
repeats this, “‘ For his mercy endureth tor ever ;” as if he 
were in an ecstasy at the consideration of the perpetuity of 
God’s mercy to his church, delighted to think of it, and 
knew not how but continually to express it. Let us with 
like pleasure and joy celebrate the everlasting duration of 
God’s mercy and faithfulness to his church and people, 
and let us be comforted by it under all the dark cireum- 
stances of the church of God, and all the uproar and con- 
fusions that are in the world, and all the threatenings of 
the church’s enemies. And let us take encouragement 
earnestly to pray for those glorious things which God has 
promised to accomplish for his church. 

IX. Hence we may learn how /appy a society the 
church of Christ is. For all this great work is for them. 
Christ undertook it for their sakes, and for their sakes he 
carries it on; it is because he has loved them with an 
everlasting love. For their sakes he overturns states and 
kingdoms. For their sakes he shakes heaven and earth. 
He gives men for them, and people for their life. Since 
they have been precious in God's sight, they have been 
honourable ; and therefore he first gives the blood of his 
own Son, and then gives the blood of all their enemies, 
many thousands and millions, all nations that stand in 
their way, as a sacrifice to their good. 

For their sakes he made the world, and for their sakes he 
will destroy it; for their sakes he built heaven, and for their 
sakes he makes his angels ministering spirits. Therefore 
the apostle says, 1 Cor. iii. 21, &c. “ All things are yours : 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things to come; all are 
yours.’”” How blessed is this people who are redeemed 
from among men, and are the first-fruits unto God, and to 
the Lamb; who have God in all ages for their protection 
and beh Deut. xxxili. 29. “ Happy art thou, O Israel : 
who is like unto thee, O people saved by the Lord, the 
shield of thy help, and who is the sword of thy excellency ! 
and thine enemies shall be found liars unto thee, and thou 
shalt tread upon their high places.” 

Let who will prevail now, let the enemies of the church 
exalt themselves as much as they will, these are the people 
that shall finally prevail. The last kingdom shall finally be 
theirs ; the kingdom shall finally be given into their hands, 
and shall not be left to other people. We have seen to 
what a blessed issue things shall finally be brought, and 
what glory they shall arrive at, and remain in possession 


Parr X. IMPROVEMENT 


of, for ever and ever; after all the kingdoms of the world 
are come to an end, and the earth is removed, and moun- 
tains are carried into the depth of the sea, or where the sea 
was, and this lower earth shall all be dissolved. O happy 
people, and blessed society! Well may they spend an 
eternity in praises and hallelujahs to him who hath loved 
them, and will love them to eternity. 

X. And, lastly, hence all wicked men, all that are in a 
Christless condition, may see their exceeding misery. 
You that are such, whoever you are, shall have no part or 
lot in this matter. You are never the better for any of 
these things: yea, your guilt is but so much the greater, 
and the misery you are exposed to so much the more 
dreadful. You are some of those against whom God, in 
the progress of the work, exercises so much manifest 
wrath ; some of those enemies who are liable to be made 
Christ’s footstool, to be ruled with a rod of iron, and to 
be dashed in pieces. You are some of the seed of the 
serpent, to bruise the head of which is one great design 
of all this work. Whatever glorious things God accom- 

lishes for his church, they will not be glorious to you. 

e most glorious times of the church are always the most 
dismal to the wicked and impenitent. (Isa. xvi. 14.)—— 
And so we find, wherever glorious things are foretold con- 
cerning the church, there terrible things are foretold concern- 
ing the wicked, its enemies. So it ever has been in remark- 
able deliverances wrought for the church, there has been 
also a remarkable execution of wrath on its enemies. 
When God delivered the children of Israel out of Egypt ; 
at the same time he remarkably poured out his wrath on 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians. When he brought them 
into Canaan by Joshua, and gave them that good land, 
he remarkably executed wrath upon the Canaanites. 
When they were delivered out of their Babylonish cap- 
tivity, signal vengeance was inflicted on the Babylonians. 
When the Gentiles were called, and the elect of God were 
saved by the preaching of the apostles, Jerusalem and the 

- persecuting Jews were destroyed in a most awful manner. 


' 
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I might observe the same concerning the glory accom- 
plished to the church in the days of Constantine, at the 
overthrow of Satan’s visible kingdom in the downfall of 
Antichrist, and at the day of judgment. Jn all these in- 
stances, and especially in the last, there have been, or will 
be, exhibited most awful tokens of the divine wrath against 
the wicked. 

God will indeed make use of you in this affair: but it 
will be for the glory of his justice, and not of his mercy. 
The enemies of God are reserved for the triumph of 
Christ’s glorious power in overcoming and punishing them. 
You are some of those who shall be consumed with this 
aceursed world after the day of judgment, when Christ 
and his church shall triumphantly and gloriously ascend 
to heaven.—Therefore let all who are in a Chrisiless con- 
dition seriously consider these things, and not be like the 
foolish people of the old world, who would not take 
warning, when Noah told them, that the Lord was about 
to bring a flood of waters upon the earth; or like the 
people of Sodom, who would not regard, when Lot told 
them, that God would destroy that city, and would not 
flee from the wrath to come, and so were consumed in that 
terrible destruction. 

And now I would say, to conclude my whole discourse 
on this subject, “‘ These sayings are faithful and true, and 
blessed is he that keepeth these sayings. Behold Christ 
cometh quickly, and his reward is with him, to render to 
every man according as his work shall be. And he thatis 
unjust, shall be unjust still; and he that is filthy, shall 
be filthy still; and he that is holy, shall be holy still. 
Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they 
may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gates-into the city ; for without are dogs, and 
sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and idola- 
ters, and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie. He that 
testifieth these things, saith, Surely I come quickly, — 
Amen; even so come, Lord Jesus.” 
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PREFACE. 


Tur following discourses were all, excepting the last, delivered in the time of the late wonderful work of God’s 
pee and grace in this place, and are now published * on the earnest desire of those to whom they were preached. 

hese particular discourses are fixed upon, and designed for the press, rather than others that were delivered in that 
remarkable season, by their election. What has determined them in their choice, is the experience they hope they have. 
had of special benefit to their souls from these discourses. Their desire to have them in heir hanes from the press has been 
long manifested, and often expressed to me; their earnestness in it is evident from this, that though it be a year of the 
greatest public charge to them that ever has been, by reason of the expense of building a new meeting-house, yet they 
chose rather to be at this additional expense now, though it be very considerable, than to have 1t delayed another year. 
T am fully sensible that their value for these discourses has arisen more from the frame in which they heard them, and 
the good which, through the sovereign blessing of God, they have received, than any real worth in them. And what- 
ever the discourses are in themselves, yet those who heard them are not to be blamed or wondered at, if that is dear to 
them, which they hope God has made a means of saving and everlasting benefit. They have much insisted on this 
argument with me, to induce me to comply with their desire, viz. that they hoped the reading of these discourses 
would have a tendency in some measure to renew the same effect in them that was wrought in the hearing, and revive 
the memory of that great work of God, which this town has so much cause ever to remember ; which argument has been 
of principal weight with me, to incline me to think it to be my duty to comply with their desire; though I cannot say 
there are no other considerations concurring to induce me to it. : j 

With respect to the discourse on justification, besides the desire of my people to make it public, I have been advised 
to it by certain reverend gentlemen, my fathers, that happened to be the hearers of it (or, at least, part of it) when 
preached, whose opinion and advice, in such an affair, I thought should be of as great weight with me as of most that — 
I was acquainted with. 

The beginning of the late work of God in this place was so circumstanced, that I could not but look upon it as a 
remarkable testimony of God’s approbation of the doctrine of justification by fuith alone, here asserted and vindicated. 
—By the noise that had a little before been raised in this county concerning that doctrine, people here seemed to have 
their minds put into an unusual ruffle; some were brought to doubt of that way of acceptance with God, which from 
their infancy they had been taught to be the only way; and many were engaged more thoroughly to look into the 
grounds of those doctrines in which they had been educated.—The following discourse of justification, that was preached 
(though not so fully as it is here printed) at two public lectures, seemed to be remarkably blessed, not only to establish 
the judgments of many in this truth, but 10 engage their hearts in a more earnest pursuit of justification, in that way that 
had been explained and defended ; and at that time, while I was greatly reproached for defending this doctrine in the 
pulpit, and just upon my suffering a very open abuse for it, God’s work wonderfully brake forth amongst us, and 
souls began to flock to Christ, as the Saviour in whose righteousness alone they hoped to be justified. So that this 
was the doctrine on which this work in its beginning was founded, as it evidently was in the whole progress of it. 


* Viz. at Boston, 1738 
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A great objection that is made against the old protestant doctrine of justification by fuith alone, and the scheme of 
those divines that have chiefly defended it, by those that value themselves upon the new fashioned divinity, is, that the 
scheme is too much incumbered with speculative niceties, and subtle distinctions, that, they say, serve only to involve 
the subject in endless controversy and dispute; whereas, their scheme, they suppose, is a plain, easy, and natural 
account of things. But their prejudice against distinctions in divinity, I humbly conceive, is carried to a great 
extreme. So great, so general, and loud a cry has been raised by modern philosophers and divines against the subtle 
distinctions of the schoolmen, for their learned impertinence, that many are ready to start at any thing that looks like 
nice distinction, and to condemn it for nonsense without examination. Upon the same account, we might expect to 
have St. Paul’s epistles, that are full of very nice distinctions, called nonsense and unintelligible jargon, had not they 
the good luck to be universally received by all Christians as part of the Holy Scriptures. 

Our discovering the absurdity of the impertinent and abstruse distinctions of the school divines, may justly give us 
a distaste of such distinctions as have a show of learning in obscure words, but convey no light to the mind; but I can 
see no reason why we should also discard those that are clear and rational, and can be made out to have their founda- 
tion in truth, although they may be such as require some diligence and attention of mind clearly to apprehend them. 
So much of the Scripture scheme of justification as is absolutely necessary to salvation, may be very plain, and level 
with the understandings of the weakest Christians ; but it does not therefore follow, that the Scripture teaches us no 
more about it that would be exceeding profitable for us to know, and by gaining the knowledge of which, we may 
obtain a more full and clear understanding of this doctrine, and be better able to solve doubts that may arise concern- 
ing it, and to defend it from the sophistry and cavils of subtle opposers. 

It is so in most of the great doctrines of Christianity, that are looked upon as first principles of the christian faith, 
that though they contain something that is easy, yet they also contain great mysteries ; and there is room for progress 
in the knowledge of them, and doubtless will be to the end of the world. But it is unreasonable, to expect that this 
progress should be made in the knowledge of things that are high and mysterious, without accurate distinction and 
close application of thought: and it is also unreasonable, to think that this dc ctrine, of the justification of a sinner by 
a mediator, should be without mysteries. We all own it to be a matter of pure revelation, above the light of natural 
reason, and that it is what the infinite wisdom of God revealed in the gospel mainly appears in, that he hath found out 
such a way of reconciliation of which neither men nor angels could have thought. And after all, shall we expect that 
this way, when found out and declared, shall contain nothing but what is obvious to the most cursory and superficial 
view, and may be fully and clearly comprehended without some diligence, accuracy, and careful distinction ? 

If the distinctions I have made use of in handling this subject are found to be inconsistent, trivial, and unscriptural 
niceties, tending only to cloud the subject, I ought to be willing that they should be rejected ; but if on due examina- 
tion they are found both scriptural and rational, | humbly conceive that it will be unjust to condemn them, merely 
because they are distinctions, under a notion that niceness in divinity never helps it, but always perplexes and darkens 
it. It isto God's own revelation that | make my appeal, by which alone we can know in what way he will be pleased 
again to receive into favour those who have offended him and incurred his displeasure. If there be any part of the 
scheme here laid down, or any distinction here used, not warranted by Scripture, let it be rejected ; and if any oppo- 
site scheme can be found that is more easy and plain, having fewer and more rational distinctions, and not demon- 
strably inconsistent with itself, and with the word of God, let it be received. Let the Arminian scheme of justification 
by our own virtue be as plain and natural as it will, if at the same time it is plainly contrary to the certain and demon- 
strable doctrine of the gospel, as contained in the Scriptures, we are bound to reject it, unless we reject the Scriptures 
themselves as perplexed and absurd, and make ourselves wiser than God, and pretend to know his mind better than 
himself. 

This discourse on justification is printed much larger than it was preached ; but the practical discourses that follow 
have but little added to them, and now appear in that very plain and unpolished dress in which they were first pre- 
pared and delivered ; which was mostly at a time when the circumstances of the auditory they were preached to, were 
enough to make a minister neglect, forget, and despise such ornaments as politeness and modishness of style and 
method, when coming as a messenger from God to souls deeply impressed with a sense of their danger of God’s ever- 
lasting wrath, to treat with them about their eternal salvation ——However unable J am to preach or write politely, if I 
would, yet I have this to comfort me under such a defect, that God has showed us he does not need such talents in 
men to carry on his own work, and that he has been pleased to smile upon and bless a very plain unfashionable way of 
preaching. And have we not reason to think, that it ever has been, and ever will be, God’s manner, to bless the foolish- 

_ness of preaching to save them that believe, let the elegance of language and excellency of style be carried to never so 
reat a height, by the learning and wit of the present and future ages ?_ p uaa 

What is published at the end, concerning the excellency of Christ, is added on my own motion; thinking that a 
discourse on such an evangelical subject would properly follow others that were chiefly awakening, and that something 
of the excellency of the Saviour was proper to succeed those things that were to show the necessity of salvation. I 
pitched upon that particular discourse, partly because I had been earnestly importuned for a copy of it for the press, 
by some in another town in whose hearing it was occasionally preached. : ; 

“I request every reader’s candid acceptance and due improvement of what is here offered; and especially would 
earnestly beseech the people of my own charge, not to fail of improving these discourses to those purposes that they 
have mentioned to me as the ends for which they desired to have them published, that I may have no cause to repent 
of my labour in transcribing, nor they of their cost in printing them. Happy would it be for us, and an unspeakable 
mercy of heaven, if God should bless what is here printed, so to revive the memory of the past great work of God 
amongst us, and the lively impressions and sense of divine things that persons then had on their minds, and to cause 
us to lament our declensions, so that the same work might renewedly break forth and go on amongst us! Surely we 
have seen much to excite our longings after such a mercy, and to encourage us to cry to God for it! 


DISCOURSE I. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ALONE. 


Rom. iv. 5. 


But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that 
_ justifieth the ungodly, his fuith is counted for righteous- 
ness. 


Tur following things may be noted in this verse: 

1. That justification respects a man as ungodly. This is 
evident by these words,——that justifieth the whee! 5 
which cannot imply less, than that God, in the act of justi- 
fication, has no regard to any thing in the person justified, 
as godliness, or any goodness in him; but that immediate- 
ly before this act, God beholds him only as an ungodly 
creature ; so that godliness in the person to be justified is 
not so antecedent to his justification as to be the ground 
of it. When it is said that God justifies the ungodly, it 
is absurd to suppose that our godliness, taken as some 
goodness in us, is the ground of our justification ; as, when 
it is said that Christ gave sight to the blind, to suppose 
that sight was prior to, and the ground of, that act of mercy 
in Christ ; or as, if it should be said that such an one by 
his bounty has made a poor man rich, to suppose that it 
was the wealth of this poor man that was the ground of 
this bounty towards him, and was the price by which it was 
procured. eh 

2. It appears, that by him that worketh not, in this verse, 
48 pot meant one who merely does not conform to the 
ceremonial law; because he that worketh not and the un- 
godly, are evidently synonymous expressions, or what sig- 
nify the same, as appears by the manner of their connexion ; 
if not, to what purpose is the latter expression, the ungod- 
ly, brought in? The context gives no other occasion for 
it, but to show, that by the grace of the gospel, God in 
justification has no regard to any godliness of ours. The 
foregoing verse is, “ Now to him that worketh, is the re- 
ward not reckoned of grace, but of debt.” In that verse, 
it is evident, gospel grace consists in the reward being 
given without works ; and in this verse, which immediate- 
ly follows it, and in sense is connected with it, gospel-grace 
consists in a man’s being justified as ungodly. By which 
it is most plain, that by him that worketh not, and him 
that is ungodly, are meant the same thing; and that there- 
fore not only works of the ceremonial law are excluded in 
this business of justification, but works of morality and 
godliness. 

3. It is evident in the words, that by the faith here 
spoken of, by which we are justified, is not meant the same 
thing as a course of obedience or righteousness, since the 
expression by which this faith is here denoted, is believing 
on him that justifies the ungodly.——They that oppose the 
Solifidians, as they call them, greatly insist on it, that we 
should take the words of Scripture concerning this doctrine 
in their most natural and obvious meaning; and how do 
they cry out, of our clouding this doctrine with obscure 
metaphors, and unintelligible figures of speech? But is 
this to interpret Scripture according to its most obvious 
meaning, when the Scripture speaks of our believing on 
him that justifies the ungodly, or the breakers of his law, to 
say, that the meaning of it is performing a course of obedi- 
ence to his law, and avoiding the breaches of it? Believ- 
ing on God as a justifier, certainly is a different thing from 
submitting to God as a lawgiver; especially believing on 
him as a justifier of the ungodly, or rebels against the 
lawgiver. 

4. It is evident that the subject of justification is looked 
upon as destitute of any righteousness in himself, by that 


expression, it is counted or imputed to him for righteous- 
ness—The phrase, as the apostle uses it here and in the 
context, manifestly imports, that God of his sovereign grace 
is pleased, in his dealings with the sinner, so to regard one 
that has no righteousness, that the consequence shall be the 
same as if he had. This however may be from the respect — 
it bears to some thing that is indeed righteous. It is plain 


_that this is the force of the expression in the preceding verses. 
‘In the last verse but one, it is manifest, the apostle lays 
‘the stress of his argument for the free grace of God— 


from that text of the Old Testament about Abraham—on 
the word counted or imputed ; and this is the thing that he 
supposed God to show his grace in, viz. in this counting 
something for righteousness, in his consequential dealings 
with Abraham, that was no righteousness in itself. And 
in the next verse which immediately precedes the text, 
“ Now to him that worketh, is the reward not reckoned of 
grace, but of debt,” the word there translated reckoned, is 
the same that in the other verses is rendered zmputed, and 
counted: and it is as much as if the apostle had said, “As 
to him that works, there is no need of any gracious reckon- 
ing or counting it for righteousness, and causing the reward 
to follow as if it were a righteousness ; for if he has works, 
he has that which is a righteousness in itself, to which the 
reward properly belongs.” This is further evident by the 
words that follow, verse 6. “ Even as David also describ- 
ed the blessedness of the man unto whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works.” What can here be meant 
by imputing righteousness without works, but imputing 
righteousness to him-that has none of his own? verse 7, 
8. “ Saying, Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, 
and whose sins are covered : blessed is the man to whom 
the Lord will not impute sin.”” How are these words of 
David to the apostle’s purpose? or how do:they prove any 
such thing, as that righteousness is imputed without works, 
unless it be because the word imputed is used, and the 
subject of the imputation is mentioned as a sinner, and 
consequently destitute of a moral righteousness? For 
David says no such thing, as that he is forgiven without 
the works of the ceremonial law; there is no hint of the 
ceremonial law, or reference to it, in the words.—I will 
therefore venture to infer this doctrine from the words, for 
the subject of my present discourse, viz. 


That we are justified only by faith in Christ, and not by 
any manner of virtue or goodness of our own. a 

Such an assertion as this, 1 am sensible, many would be 
ready to call absurd, as betraying a great deal of ignorance, 
and containing much inconsistence; but I desire every 
one’s patience till I have done. oe 


In handling this doctrine, I would, 

I. Explain the meaning of it, and show how I would be 
understood by such an assertion. 

II. Proceed to the consideration of the evidence of the 
truth of it. 

III. Show how evangelical obedience is concerned in 
this affair. 

IV. Answer objections. 

V. Consider the importance of the doctrine. 


_ I. I would explain the meaning of the doctrine, or show 
in what sense I assert it, and would endeavour tg evince 
the truth of it: which may be done in answer to these 
two Inquiries, viz. 1. What is meant by being justified ? 
2. What is meant when it is said, that this is, * by faith 
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alone, without any manner of virtue or goodness of our | tion: “ Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace 


own ?” 

First, I would show what justification is, or what I 
Suppose is meant in Scripture by being justified. 

A person is said to be justified, when he is approved of 
God as free from the guilt of sin and its deserved punish- 
ment, and as having that righteousness belonging to him 
that entitles to the reward of life. That we should take 
the word in such a sense, and understand it as the judge’s 
accepting a person as having both a negative and positive 
righteousness belonging to him, and looking on him there- 
fore as not only free from any obligation to punishment, 
but also as just and righteous, and so entitled to a positive 
reward, is not only most agreeable to the etymology and 
natural import of the word, which signifies to pass one for 
righteous in judgment, but also manifestly agreeable to 
the force of the word as used in Scripture. 

_ Some suppose that nothing more is intended in Scripture 
by justification, than barely the remission of sins. If so, 
itis very strange, if we consider the nature of the case; 
for it is most evident, and none will deny, that it is with 
respect to the rule or law of God we are under, that we are 
said in Scripture to be either justified or condemned. Now 
what is it to justify a person as the subject of a law or 
rule, but to judge him as standing right with respect to 
that rule? To justify a person in a particular case, is to 
approve of him as standing right, as subject to the law in 
that case ; and to justify in general is to pass him in judg- 
ment, as standing right ina state correspondent to the law 
or rule in general: but certainly, in order to a person’s 
being looked on as standing right with respect to the rule 
in general, or in a state‘corresponding with the law of God, 
more is needful than not having the guilt of sin; for 
whatever that law is, whether a new or an old one, doubt- 
less something positive is needed in order to its being 


answered. We are no more justified by the voice of the | 


law, or of him that judges according to it, by a mere 
pardon of sin, than Adam, our first surety, was justified by 
the law, at the first point of his existence, before he had 
fulfilled the obedience of. the law, or had so much as any 
trial whether he would fulfil it or no. If Adam had 
finished his course of perfect obedience, he would have 
been justified : and certainly his justification would have 
implied something more than what is merely negative; he 
would have been approved of, as having fulfilled the 
righteousness of the law, and accordingly would have been 
adjudged to the reward of it. So Christ, our second 
surety, (in whose justification all whose surety he is, are 
virtually justified,) was not justified till he had done the 
work the Father had appointed him, and kept the Father’s 
commandments through all trials; and then in his resur- 
rection he was justified. When he had been put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened by the spirit, 1 Pet. 111. 18. then 
he that was manifest in the flesh was justified in the spirit, 
1 Tim. iii. 16.; but God, when he justified him in raising 
him from the-dead, did not only release him from his 
humiliation for sin, and acquit him from any further suffer- 
ing or abasement for it, but admitted him to that eternal 
and immortal life, and to the beginning of that exaltation 
that was the reward of what he had done. And indeed 
the justification of a believer is no other than his being 
admitted to communion in the justification of this head 
and surety of all believers; for as Christ suffered the 
punishment of sin, not as a private person, but as our 
surety ; so when after this suffering he was raised from 
the dead, he was therein justified, not as a private person, 
but as the surety and representative of all that should 
believe in him. So that he was raised again not only for 
his own, but also for our justification, according to the 
apostle, Rom. iv. 25. “ Who was delivered for our 
offences, and raised again for our justification.” And 
therefore it is that the apostie says, as he does in Rom. viii. 
34.“ Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, 
yea rather, that is risen agai. 
But that a believer’s justification implies not only remis- 
sion of sins, or acquittance from the wrath due to it, but 
also an admittance to a title to that glory which is the 
‘reward of righteousness, is more directly taught in the 
Scripture, particularly in Rom. v. 1, 2. where the apostle 
mentions both these as joint benefits implied in justifica- 


-condition is either affirmed or denied. 


with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also 
we have access into this grace wherein we stand, and 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” So remission of 
sin, and inheritance among them that are sanctified, are 
mentioned together as what are jointly obtained by faith in 
Christ, Acts xxvi. 18. “ That they may receive forgiveness 
of sins, and inheritance among them that are sanctified, 
through faith that is in me.” Both these are without 
doubt implied in that passing from death to life, which 
Christ speaks of as the fruit of faith, and which he op- 
poses to condemnation, John v. 24. “ Verily I say unto 
you, he that heareth my word, and believeth on him that 
sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come into con- 
demnation ; but is passed from death unto life.” I pro- 
ceed now, 

Secondly, To show what is meant when it is said, that 
this justification is by faith only, and not by any virtue or _ 
goodness of our own. 

This inquiry may be subdivided into two, viz. 

1. How it is by faith. 2. How it is by faith alone, with- 
out any manner of goodness of ours. : 

1. How justification is by faith—Here the great diffi- 
culty has been about the im el and force of the particle 
by, or what is that influence that faith has in the affair of 
‘hes toe oe that is expressed in Scripture by being justified 

y faith. 

Here, if I may humbly express what seems evident te 
me, though faith be indeed the condition of justification so 
as nothing else is, yet this matter is not clearly and suf- 
ficiently explained by saying that faith is the condition of 
justification ; and that because the word seems ambiguous, 
both in common use, and also as used in divinity. In 
one sense, Christ alone performs the condition of our justi- 
fication and salvation; in another sense, faith is the 
condition of justification ; in another sense, other qualifi- 
cations and acts are conditions of salvation and justifica- 
tion too. There seems to be a great deal of ambiguity in 
such expressions as are commonly used, (which yet we are 
forced to use,) such as condition of salvation, what is 
required in order to salvation or justification, the terms. of 
the covenant, and the like; and I believe they are under- 
stood in very different senses by different persons. And 
besides, as the word condition is very often understood in 
the common use of language, faith is not the only thing in 
us that is the condition of justification; for by the word 
condition, as it is very often (and perhaps most commonly) 
used, we mean any thing that may have the place of a 
condition in a conditional proposition, and as such is truly 
connected with the consequent, especially if the propo- 
sition holds both in the affirmative and negative, as the 
Tf it be that with 
which, or which being supposed, a thing shall be, and 
without which, or it being denied, a thing shall not be, we 
in such a case call it a condition of that thing. But in 
this sense faith is not the only condition of salvation or 
justification ; for there are many things that accompany 
and flow from faith, with which justification shall be, and 
without which it will not be, and therefore are found to be 
put in Scripture in conditional propositions with justifica- 
tion and salvation, in multitudes of places; such are love 
to God, and love to our brethren, forgiving men their 
trespasses, and many other good qualifications and acts. 
And there are many other things besides faith, which are 
directly proposed to us, to be pursued or performed by us, 
in order to eternal life, which if they are done, or obtained, 
we shall have eternal life, and if not done, or not obtain- 
ed, we shall surely perish. And if faith was the only 
condition of justification in this sense, I do not apprehend 
that to say faith was the condition of justification, would 
express the sens2 of that phrase of Scripture, of being 
justified by faith. There is a difference between being 
justified by a thing, and that thing universally, necessarily, 
and ins arably attending justification ; for so do a great 
many things that we are not said to be justified by. Tt is 
not the inseparable connexion with justification that the 
Holy Ghost would signify (or that is naturally signified) 
by such a phrase, but some particular influence that faith 
has in the affair, or some certain dependence that eflect 
has on its influence. 
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Some, aware of this, have supposed, that the influence 
or dependence might well be expressed by faith’s being 
the instrument of our justification; which has been mis- 
understood, and injuriously represented, and ridiculed by 
those that have denied the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, as though they had supposed faith was used as an 
instrument in the hand of God, whereby he performed 
and brought to pass that act of his, viz. approving and 
justifying the believer. Whereas it was not intended that 
faith was the instrument wherewith God justifies, but the 
instrument wherewith we receive justification; not the 
instrument wherewith the justifier acts in justifying, but 
wherewith the receiver of justification acts in accepting 
justification. But yet, it must be owned, this is an obscure 
‘way of speaking, and there must certainly be some impro- 
priety in calling it an instrament wherewith we receive or 
accept justification ; for the very persons who thus explain 
the matter, speak of faith as being the reception or accept- 
ance itself; and if so, how can it be the instrument of re- 
ception or acceptance? Certainly there is a difference 
between the act and the instrument. Besides, by their 
own descriptions of faith, Christ, the mediator by whom, 
and his righteousness by which, we are justified, is more 
directly the object of this acceptance and justification, 
which is the benefit arising therefrom more indirectly ; 
and therefore, if faith be an instrument, it is more pro- 
perly the instrament by which we receive Christ, than 
the instrument by which we receive justification. 

But I humbly conceive we have been ready to look too 
far to find out what that influence of faith in our justifica- 
tion is, or what is that dependence of this effect on faith, 
signified by the expression of being justified by faith, over- 
looking that which is most obviously pointed forth in the 
expression, viz. that (there being a mediator that has pur- 
chased justification) faith in this mediator is that which 
renders it a meet and suitable thing, in the sight of God, 
that the believer, rather than others, should have this pur- 
chased benefit assigned to him.—There is this benefit pur- 
chased, which God sees it to be a more meet and suitable 
thing that it should be assigned to some rather than others, 
because he sees them differently qualified ; that qualifica- 
tion wherein the meetness to this benefit, as the case 
stands, consists, is that in us by which we are justified. 
If Christ had not come into the world and died, &c. to 
purchase justification, no qualification whatever in us could 
render it a meet or fit thing that we should be justified. 
But the case being as it now stands, vig. that Christ has 
actually purchased justification by his own blood for in- 
finitely unworthy creatures, there may be certain qualifi- 
cations found in some persons, which, either from the rela- 
tion it bears to the mediator and his merits, or on some 
other account, is the thing that in the sight of God renders 
ita meet and condecent thing, that they should have an 
interest in this purchased benefit, and of which if any are 
destitute, it renders it an unfit and unsuitable thing that 
they should have it. The wisdom of God in his consti- 
tutions doubtless appears much in the fitness and beauty 
of them, so that those things are established to be done 
that are fit to be done, and that those things are connected 
in his constitution that are agreeable one to another. So 
God justifies a believer according to his revealed constitu- 
tion, without doubt, because he sees something in this 
qualification that, as the case stands, renders ita fit thing 
that such should be justified; whether it be because faith 
is the instrument, or as it were the hand, by which he that 
has purchased justification is apprehended and accepted, 


* “ Our Saviour compares his mystical body, that is his church, to a 
vine, which his Father, whom he compares to a husbandman, hath plant- 
ed; I am the true vine, and my Pather is the husbandman. To repre- 
sent to us the union that is betwixt Christ and all true Christians, and the 
influence of grace and spiritual life, which all that are united to him do 
derive and receive from him, he sets it forth to us by the resemblance of a 
vine and branches. As there is a natural vital union between the vine and 
the branches, so there is a spiritual union between Christ and true Chris- 
tians ; and this union is the cause of our fruitfulness in the works of obe- 
dience and a good life. here are some indeed that seem to be grafted 
into Christ by an sutward profession of Christianity, who yet derive no in- 
fluence from him, so as to bring forth fruit, because they are not vitally 
united to him ’—Dr. Tillotson in his 3rd vol. of Serm. p. 307. 

_ By this it appears that the vital union between Christ and true Chris- 
tians, which is much more of a mystery than the relative union, and ne- 
cessarily implies it, was not thought an unreasonable doctrine by one of 
the greatest divines on the other side of the question in hand. 

t ‘The word * wnion,” in this connexion, is both more intelligible and 
more appropriate, than the word relation ; since in this connexion the 
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or because it is the acceptance itself, or whatever else. To 
be justified, is to be approved of God as a proper subject 
of pardon, with a right to eternal life; and therefore, when 
it is said that we are justified by faith, what else can be 
understood by it, than that faith is that by which we are 
rendered approvable, fitly SO, and indeed, as the case 
stands, proper subjects of this benefit? se 

This is something different from faith being the condetion 
of justification, though inseparably connected with justifi- 
cation. So are many other things besides faith ; and yet 
nothing in us but faith renders it meet that we should have 
justification assigned to us; as I shall presently show in 
‘answer to the next inquiry, wz. ‘ 

2. How this is said to be by faith alone, without any 
manner of virtue or goodness of our own. This may seem 
to some to be attended with two difficulties, viz. how this 
can be said to be by faith alone, without any virtue or 
goodness of ours, when faith itself is a virtue, and one 
part of our goodness, and is not only some manner of 
goodness of ours, but is a very excellent qualification, and 
one chief part of the inherent holiness of a Christian? 
And if it be a part of our inherent goodness or excellency 
(whether it be this part or any other) that renders it a con- 
decent or congruous thing that we should have this benefit 
of Christ assigned to us, what is this less than what they 
mean who talk of a merit of congruity? And moreover, 
if this part of our christian holiness qualifies us, in the 
sight of God, for this benefit of Christ, and renders it a fit 
or meet thing, in his sight, that we should have it, why 
should not other parts of holiness, and conformity to God, 
which are also very excellent, and have as much of the 
image of Christ in them, and are no less lovely in God’s 
eyes, qualify us as much, and have as much influence to 
render us meet, in God’s sight, for such a benefit as this ? 
Therefore I answer, 

When it is said, that we are not justified by any righte- 
ousness or goodness of our own, what is meant is, that it 
is not out of respect to the excellency or goodness of any 
qualifications or acts in us whatsoever, that God judges it 
meet that this benefit of Christ should be ours ; and it is 
not, in any wise, on account of any excellency or value 
that there is in faith, that it appears in the sight of God a 
meet thing, that he who believes should have this benefit 
of Christ assigned to him, but purely from the relation 
faith has to the person in. whom this benefit is to be had, 
or as it unites to that mediator, in and by whom we are 
justified. Here, for the greater clearness, I would parti- 
cularly explain myself under several propositions. 

(1.) It is eertain that there is some union or relation 
that the people of Christ stand in to him, that is expressed 
in Scripture, from time to time, by being in Christ, and is 
represented frequently by those metaphors of being members 
of Christ, or being united to him as*members to the head, 
and braneheg to the stock,* and is compared to a marriage 
union between husband and wife. I do not now pretend 
to determine of what sort this union is ; nor is it necessary 


to my present purpose to enter into any manner of dis-. 


putes about it. Ifany are disgusted at'the word union, as 
obscure and unintelligible, the word relation equally 
serves my purpose. I do not now desire to determine 
any more about it, than all, of all sorts, will readily allow, 
viz. that there isa peculiar relation between true Chris- 
tians and Christ, which there is not between him and 


vothers ; and which is signified by those metaphorical ex- 


pressions in Scripture, of being in Christ, being members 
of Christ, &e.+ bina 


latter is the consequence of the former. As the doctrine of a vital union 
to Christ is fundamentally important in Christianity, and inseparable from 
the doctrine of justification ; and as our author passes it over with so much 
Dey, a few observations upon it in this place may appear the more 
needful. Per 

1. The Scriptures are not onl fill of the fact, but they abound with ildus- 
trations of it. The first part of John xv. is full and explicit to this purpose. 

2. What the Scriptures assert, and illustrate, is abundantly corroborated 
by the reasonableness of the thing. To suppose the reality of vital religion 
without a corresponding vital union, is to suppose an important effect with- 
out an adequate cause, as shall be further shown. 

3. The question then is, What is the immediate cause of this vital union ? 
Now as the union subsisting is between the Spirit of Christ, and man, the 
immediate cause must be in the one or the other of these, or in both at the 
same instant, or in neither. If the immediate cause be in Man, he makes his 
approach to Christ ejther as a ca¥nal or a spiritual man, for there is no con- 
ceivable medium. But the idea of a carna? man uniting himself to Christ 
in order to form a vital union, is both unscriptural and unreasonable. It is 
unscriptural; for the scripture asserts that ‘‘ The carnal mind is enmity 
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ate ( 2.) This relation or union to Christ, whereby Christians 
_are said, to be in Christ, (whatever it be,) is the ground of 
their right to his benefits| This needs no proof; the 
reason of the thing, at first blush, demonstrates it. It is 
exceeding evident also by Scripture, 1 John v. 12. “ Ile 
that hath the Son, hath life ; and he that hath not the Son, 
hath not life.” 1 Cor. i. 30.“ Of him are ye in Christ 
Jesus, who of God is made unto us—righteousness.”” First 
we must be im him, and then he will be made righteous- 
ness or justification to us. Eph. i. 6. “ Who hath made 
us accepted in the beloved.” Our being in him is the 
ground of our being accepted. So it is in those unions to 
which the Holy Ghost has thought fit to compare this. 
The wnion of the members of the body with the head, is 
the ground of their partaking of the life of the head ; it 
is the union of the branches to the stock, which is the 
round of their partaking of the sap and life of the stock ; 
itis the relution of the wife to the husband, that is the 
ground of her joint interest in his estate; they are looked 
upon, in several respects, as one in law. So there is a 
legal union between Christ and true Christians ; so that 
“{as all except Socinians allow) one, in some respects, is 
accepted for the other by the Supreme Judge. 

(3.) And thus it is that faith 1s the qualification in any 
person that renders it meet in the sight of God that he 
should be looked upon as having Christ's satisfaction and 
righteousness belonging to him, viz. because it is that in 
him which, on his pat, makes up this union between him 
and Christ. By what has been just now observed, it is a 
person’s being, according to scripture phrase, in Christ, 
that is the ground of having his satisfaction and_ merits 
belong to him, and a right to the benefits procured there- 


against God ;”’ how then can it be the cause of a vital union ? ‘* Of him are 
¥e in Christ Jesus ;"—‘‘ and you hath he quickened, who were dead in 
respasses and sins ;’’—it is not therefore the carnal man that unites himself 
hrist, or quickens himself in order to effect it. It is also wnreasonable ; 
for it supposes a glorious effect without an adequate cause. The effect 
is spiritual, while the cause is carnal, which are not only different but even 
. directly opposite. What ideas can be more contradictory, or sentiment 
more unreasonable ? 

4. The supposition of two simultaneous causes, the one being the Spirit of 
Christ, and the other the carnal man, involves the same inconsistency. For 
how can the mere circumstance Of time, irrespective of cavsal influence, 
make any difference? If the carnal mind be adequate to unite itself to 
Christ at one time, why not at another time as well, except some causal 
influence makes the difference? For surely no one can suppose that some 
individual moment of time, as distinguished from others preceding, consti- 
tutes the carse of difference. ; po 

5. To suppose a spiritual man, whether by the exercise of his faith or by 
any other mental act, in the cavse of a vital union, is no less inconsistent 
than the former suppositions. ‘For how came he to be a spiritual man 
without a spiritual causal influence ? But if such influence be admitted as 
@ predisposing cause of his vital acts, itis incumbent on the objector to 
show that such causal influence may take place without vital union. This, 
I am persuaded, no one can do, ‘It is contrary to all analogy, and to every 
sound principle of true philosophy. It is ,contrary to Christian experience 
and revealed statements. What effect in physical nature can be produced, 
which does not imply a causal ion? Does not the divine energy pervade 
all second causes in the way of union with them, in order tp the production 
of their effects? and what. mtracr/ous effects have ever been produced 
without a present uniting cause ? For instance, when Lazarus came forth 
from death to life, was there not an wniting causal influence to.produce the 

_ change ? and if we appeal to an experienced intelligent Christian, will he 

“not own, will he not maintain, according to his views of revealed truth, that 
the powerful, the quickening, and poling presence, the vital and transform- 
ing energy of the Spirit of God or of Christ in him, was the cause of his 
own vitality ? Nay, would he not be shocked to hear any one maintain the 
contrary ? 

6. Perhenk it may be thought, that—though in the great laboratory of 
physical nature, in the bowels of the earth and in the surrounding atmos- 
phere, a causal union be necessary to produce chemical effects; and that 
though in all works of mechanism a cansal wnrion is requisite to the exist- 
ence of mechanical effects; and that, moreover, though the sun by his 
light and heat produces an effect upon objects bya causal unton with them ; 
yet, what shall we say of one body affecting a change of situation in ano- 
ther, at an immense distance? Does not the sun powerfully attract all the 
planets that surround him, however distant ? and how can this be by causal 
union? This objection admits of two answers. _ i 
7. First, it has nevér been proved, that there is no causal union between 
these bodies adequate to the effect; while on the contrary several philoso- 

hers have at least attempted to show its existence. The solar system, for 
ought we know, may be perfectly mechanical, though we should never.be 
able to perceive the intermediate parts. 

8. Secondly, as the universe in general depends on the carsal presence of 
the first cause, so must every part of it; Scripture and reason assure us that 
in Gop we live, and move, and have our being. Therefere>whether there 
be any intermediate cause of gravitation or not, between the effect and the 
first cause, a carsal union is still necessary to the effect. Whit ditference 
there is, lies against the objector. For if there be no intermediate cause of 
gravitation, the presence, the energy, the causal union of the first cause is 
proportionally the more immediate. < ae ; 

. 9. Having shown that neither the carnal man nor the spiritual man is the 
immediate cause of the union subsisting between Christ and the Christian, 
it remains to be ascertained, what else is the cause? Tf it be not man it 
must be the Divine Spirit, either as the Spirit of the Father or of Christ. 
Tn one view this difference is not very material, but in another it. is of con- 
siderable importance. Allow it to be from the Holy Spirit, in either sense, 
it secures the great point of salvation by grace, in opposition to our own 
merit. But, as it respects the nature of Christ's mediqtion, and particular- 
ly his federal headship and suretiship, it is of moment to ascertain, whether 
he or the Father, econoinically, be the immediate cause of the vital union, 
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by. The reason of it is plain; it is easy to see how our 
having Christ’s merits and benefits belonging to us, fol- 
lows from our having (if I may so speak) Christ himself 
belonging to us, or our being united to him. And if so, 
it must also be easy to see how, or in what manner, that 
in a person, which on his part makes up the union between 
his soul and Christ, should be the thing on the account of 
which God looks on it as meet that he should have Christ’s 
merits belonging to him. It is a very different thing for 
God to assign toa particular person a right to Christ’s 
merits and benefits from regard to a qualification in him in 
this respect, from his doing it for him out of respect to the 
value or loveliness of that qualification, or as a reward of 
its excellency. 

As there is nobody but what will allow that there is a 
peculiar relation between Christ and his true disciples, by 
which they are in some sense in Scripture said to be one ; 
so I suppose there is nobody but what will allow, that 
there may be something that the true Christian does on his 
part, whereby he is active in coming into this relation or 
union; some wniting act, or that which is done towards 
this union or relation (or whatever any please to call it) 
on the Christian’s part. Now faith I suppose to be this 
act. 

I do not now pretend to define justifying faith, or to de- 
termine precisely how much is contained in it, but only 
to determine thus much concerning it, viz. That it is that 
by which the soul, which before was separate and alien- 
ated from Christ, unites itself to him, or ceases to be any 
longer in that state of alienation, and comes into that fore- 
mentioned union or relation to him; or, to use the scrip- 
ture phrase, it is that by which the soul comes to Christ, 


10. The Scripture fully declares that the influence of the Spirit on the 
minds of men is from Christ. The Lord from heaven is a quickening 
Spirit—he quickeneth whom he will —he sends the Holy Ghost—he gives 
repentance, or the spirit of repentance—in him was life, (without whom no- 
thing was created,) and this life is the true light of men—he shines into the 
heart—his grace and strength constitute our sufficiency—&c. These and 
other passages innumerable show, that quickening influence proceeds from 
his fulness of life and grace. 

11. That other passages ascribe spiritual effects to the Holy Spirit, or the 
Spirit of God, is of no force, except with such as deny the divine nature of 
Christ, who are confuted on other grounds. But supposing his divine nature 
in union with humanity, the Spirit of God is the Spirit of Christ, and vice 
versa. And in the divine economy of grace, Christ is the head or source 
of influence to the church. It is he who gives gifts to the rebellious, who 
endows with the spirit of life, and who bestows the living water to which 
divine influence is compared. 

12. And how beautifully consistent must this appear when we consider, 
that as a covenant head he is the swrety of his chosen people! The office 
of a surety engages to perform what is requisite in behalf of a person or per- 
sons as required by another. Thus Jesus uot only brought in an everlast- 
ing righteousness in behalf of his people as their federal perfection, in lieu of 
those who could never attain to it by any obedience of their own ; butit also 
belonged to his office to secure for them a voluntary, penitential, believing 
obedience to the equitable requisitions of the divine Governor. This can be 
effected only by divine influence, and that influence must needs proceed 
from him as the immediate cause; otherwise we make the creditor and 
surety to be the very same. God, as governor, demands obedience from all 
the subjects of his government; and Christ, as the surety of those who were 
given him, enables them to comply with those demands, that is, to submit, 
to repent, to believe with the heart, to love God, and to walk with him. 

13. From the premises it fellows plainly, that the 7mmediate cause of 
vital union is the Spirit or Curist, which he bestows in the exercise of his 
office as the federal head of influence, and in virtue of his suretiship for his 
church and people. He as the true vine communicates life to the branches, 
and as the head of his church brings dead souls to be his living members. 
Faith is a frait of the Spirit, and not the cavse ofa spiritual existence. Yet, 

14. We maintain that faith forms a consequent union. Man being a 
subject of moral government, and therefore a free agent, at liberty to choose 
his end and means of happiness for which he is accountable ; and God in 
infinite mercy proposing Jesus as the way, the truth, and the life; the all- 
sufficient and only Saviour of sinners—in whom we are required to believe 
and to trust with confidence, and whom we are encouraged to receive into 
our hearts, that he may dwell there by faith—the regenerate soul, by 
believing, nites itself to this object. 4 

15. The former union is the immediate effect of sovereign favour ; the 
latter union is the immediate effect of ex reised grace ; in the performance 
of an incumbent duty, or the discharge of moral obligation. Now since 
men are exhorted, warned, directed, reasoned, and expostulated with, on 
the ground of what they ovght to do or abstain, from doing, the Scripture 
abounds with such addresses. But lest any false inferences should be 
drawn, derogatory from the honours of sovereign grace, we are assured that 
every good and perfect gift cometh from the Father of lights. When we 
have done all we are unprofitable servants. Work out your own salvation, 
says Paul, with fear and trembling ; for it is God who worketh in you both 
to will and to do of his own good pleasure. No one can come unto me ex- 
cept the Father who hath sent me draw him, that is, without divine in- 
fluence; and whosoever cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out, Ye 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you. Ye are saved by grace, 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift: of God. Among 
many other parts of Scripture where grace and obligation are strikingly 
intermixed, and illustrative of the preceding remarks, the reader is particu- 
larly referred to the sixth and fifteenth chapters of St. John’s eoepel: ; 

16. Coroll. The old mode, adopted by many orthodox divines, of distin- 
guishing the vital union between Christ and his people, first, on his part, 
and secondly, on their part, is founded on Scripture and the reason of the 
thing - and the former is the cause of the latter. And therefore, as the cause 
must ever precede the effect, the first union not only may be prior to the 
second, as in the case of happy infants, but also must be so in the case of 


adults.—W, 
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and recewves him: and this is evident by the Scriptures 
using these very expressions to signify faith. John vi. 35 
—39. “ He that cometh to me, shall never hunger ; and he 
that believeth on me, shall never thirst. But I said unto 
you, that ye also have seen me and believe not. All that 
the Father giveth me, shall come to me; and him that 
cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out. For I came 
down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will 
of him that sent me.” Ver. 40. “ And this is the will of 
him that sent me, that every one which seeth the Son, and 
believeth on him, may have everlasting life; and I will 
raise him up at the last day.” Chap. v. 38—40.—— 
“ Whom he hath sent, him ye believe not. Search the 
Scriptures, for—they are they which testify of me. And 
ye will not come unto me, that ye might have life.” Ver. 
43, 44. “I am come in my Father's name, and ye receive 
me not: if another shall come in his own name, him ye will 
receive. How can ye believe, which receive honour one of 
another—?” Chap. i. 12. “ But as many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even 
to them that believe on his name.” If it be said that these 
are obscure figures of speech, which, however they might 
be well understood of old among those who commonly 
used such metaphors, are with difficulty understood now. 
I allow, that the expressions of receiving Christ and coming 
to Christ, are metaphorical expressions; and if I should 
allow them to be obscure metaphors, yet thus much at 
least is certainly plain in them, viz. that faith is that by 
which those who before were separated, and at a distance 
from Christ, (that is to say, were not so related and united 
to him as his people are,) cease to be any longer at such a 
distance, and come into that relation and nearness ; unless 
they are so unintelligible, that nothing at all-can be un- 
derstood by them. 

{God does not give those that believe an union with or 
an interest in the Saviour as a reward for faith, but only 
because faith is the soul’s uctive uniting with Christ, or is 
itself the very act of unition, on their part.\ God sees it 
ft, that in order to an union being established between two 
intelligent active beings or persons, so as that they should 
be looked upon as one, there should be the mutual act of 
both, that each should receive other, as actively joining 
themselves one to another. God, in requiring this in order 
to an union with Christ as one of his people, treats men as 
reasonable creatures, capable of act and choice; and hence 
sees it fit that they only who are one with Christ by their 


* The term here used, “‘ moral congruity,” is not happily chosen. In- 
deed our author, in the next sentence, professes himself to be at @ loss 
what terms to use which may clearly convey the necessary distinction. 
By “ moral” congruity or fitness he seems to mean personal perfection, or 
a perfection of state personally considered, without relation to a surety, or 
the righteousness which God has provided. But this is an acceptation of 
the term ‘*‘ moral” so unusual as to throw great perplexity into The argu- 
ment. Beside, when contrasted with believing, it leaves the reader to sup- 
pose that to believe is not a moral act. But the supposition that * believin 
with the heart unto righteousness” is not a moyal eet as contradistinguishe 
from a natural one, leads to an endless confusion of ideas, Surely, to be- 
eve God's testimony concerning his Son and his righteousness is, if any 
thing be, a moral act of obedience to divine authority. How then can it be 
called a natural fitness only, as contrasted with what is moral? Nor is 
the distinction at all necessary in order to avoid the apprehended conse- 
quence of assigning to faith any merit of congruity. A few observations on 
this intricate subject may probably assist the reader in seeking scriptural 
and consistent notions. 

1. Justification implies a charge, a plea, 
proval, 

2, The charge against Adam and all his posterity is twofold. including a 

breach of covenant, or a failure in federal perfection ; and also disobedi- 
ence in transgressing a divine rule, These considerations are perfectly 
distinct in their nature. A rule may be momentarily transgressed for a 
long series of years, as it was by Adam, and constantly is by his rebellious 
descendants, but a federal failure was, from the nature of perfect righteous- 
ness, the very first act of delinquency. 
_ 3. No plea can be valid against a fedeeal delinquency, as was the case 
in Adam, but a participation of a federal perfection. Nothing less can 
answer the charge, and nothing more is requisite. This averts condemna- 
Gon, and entitles to a virtual approval in reference to that part of the 
charge. 

4. No plea can be valid ac disobedience to divine authority, or the 
rule of moral government, but a personal, voluntary, actual compliance 
with that authoritative rule of government; which we find by divine reve- 
lation to be, in reference to fallen nan, submission to the righteousness of 
God; or, as differently expressed, believing on the Son of God, receiving 
him as the Lord our righteousness, &c, 

. No man has possessed a federal perfection, except by imputation, 
beside the first Adam while he »beyed without failure, and the second 
Adam when he completed his work of humiliation. For no eminence of 
grace in a mere descendant of Adam could possibly attain to federal per- 
fection, from the very nature of sch perfection. Nor indeed can the per- 
fect obedience of glorified saints mise higher than a conformity to the divine 
law as a rule; their federal perfection is still derived from their union to 


Christ, and a consequent wmnpu 2, whi esa virtual approval. 
] t utatior hich impli pp 
t . val. 


6. 


and a virtual declaration of ap- 


. The federal perfection of Messiah is the proper and sole ground of 
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own act, should be looked upon as one in law. What is 
real in the union between Christ and his people, is the 
foundation of what is legal; that is, it is something really 
in them, and between them, uniting them, that is the 


ground of the suitableness of their being accounted as one 


by the Judge. And if there be any act or qualification in 
believers of that uniting nature, that it is meet on that ac- 
count the Judge should look upon them and accept them 
as one, no wonder that upon the account of the same act 
or qualification, he should accept the satisfaction and 
merits of the one for the other, as if these were their own 
satisfaction and merits. This necessarily follows, or rather 
is implied. knsereda . ‘ , 
And thus it is that faith justifies, or gives an interest m 
Christ’s satisfaction and merits, and a right to the benefits 
procured thereby, viz. as it thus makes Christ and the be- 
liever one in the acceptance of the Supreme Judge. It is 
by faith that we have a title to eternal life, because it is 
by faith that we have the Son of God, by whom life is. 
The apostle John in these words, 1 John v. 12. “ He that 
hath the Son, hath life,” seems evidently to have respect to 
those words of Christ of which he gives an account in his 
gospel, chap. iii. 36. “ He that believeth on the Son, hath 
everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Son, shall 
not see life.” And where the Scripture speaks of faith 
as the soul’s receiving or coming to Christ, it also speaks 
of this receiving, coming to, or joining with, Christ, as the 
ground of an interest in his benefits. ‘To as many as re- 
ceived him, “ to them gave he power” to become the sons 
of God. Ye will not come unto me “ that ye might have 
life.” And there is a wide difference between its bein 
suitable that Christ’s satisfaction and merits should be 
theirs who believe, because an interest in that satisfaction 
and merit is a fit reward of faith—or a suitable testimony 
of God’s respect to the amiableness and excellency of that 
grace—and its being suitable that Christ’s satisfaction and 
merits should be theirs, because Christ and they are so 
united, that in the eyes of the Judge they may be looked 
upon and taken as one. re . arts Hs 
Although, on account of faith in the believer, it is in 
the sight of God fit and congruous, both that he who be- 
lieves should be looked upon as in Christ, and also as 
having an interest in his merits, in the way that. has been 
now explained ; yet it appears that this is very wide from a 
merit of congruity, or indeed any moral congruity at all 
to either.* There is a twofold fitness to a state; I know 


an actual interest in reconciliation and justification, In other words, the 
righteousness of Christ, his perfect obedience unto death as our substitute, 
is that alone on account of which we can stand before God with accept- 
ance, in reference to the charge of a federal failure in Adam. 

7. An actual interest in this federal perfection is obtained only by a vital 
or an effectual union to the Lord our righteousness. This is plain from 
Scripture, and is perfectly rational, It is compared to the union of a vine 
and its branches, the head and members of the human body, &c, That a 
participation of nature between Christ and us, or an effectual anion, is 
requisite for a ground of bao pont is evident, not only from scriptural 
comparisons, and the rational consistence of such an idea, but also from the 
fact of the Saviour’s incarnation. Without this wnion to us, our sin could 
not have been imputed tohim ; and without a vital union, his righteousness 
could not be imputed to us. This is fairly and fully implied in many parts 
of Scripture, as might be shown if necessary. From whence it is plain, 
that wnion is the ndimeenasbia ground of imputation. 

8. Whoever is the subject of a vital »nion to Christ, is ina justified state, 
as partaker of a federal perfection, prior to the performance of any moral 
duty whatever.” But in order to explain and prove this it is requisite to 
attend to the following particulars. 

9. Union to Christ is of two kinds, on his part by his Sprrir; and on our 
part by FAitH, as explained in a preceding note. In the former, we are 
passive ; and in the latter, we are active. In the one. he acts as a sovereign 
dispenser of benefits ; in the other we act as accountable creatures, 

10, By the order both of nature and of time, the wnion begins with him 
who is a quickening Spirit; and that of faith is consequent upon the other, 
and is the proper effect of it. 

Il. By his uniting act, which may be termed effectual calling, the enmit: 
of sin is destroyed in the soul, and the Spirit of Christ is imparted, whic 
a occasion offers, will manifest itself as the Spirit of faith, of love, &c. 

ence, . 

12. To the soul thus in Christ, whether infant or adult, there is no con 
demnation arising from federal delinquency ; for this charge is answered 
by the union on iis part; and righteousness is imputed, 

_ From the premises it follows, that the generally received theological 
maxim is perfectly just and plain, viz. that justification and regeneration 
are simultaneous, — Union is the immediate cause of both; aud because the 
one is a relative and the other a vital effect, there is no interference as to 
the order of time. 
attended with two simultaneous effects, the one relative and the other 
vital; itis related to the tree as a branch, and at the same time partakes 
of the vital sap. The union, however, must precede both, as to Saree and 

ime. 

14, But where two effects are both real, as distinguished from relative, the 
one must Feccede the other, both as to nature and time. Thus wnion pre- 
cedes vitality, and this of necessity must precede vital acts ; and regenera- 
tion, as the act of the Spirit of Christ, must necessarily precede believing, 
which is one mode by which a vital principle operates. For to suppose 


Thus an union of a tree and a branch by ingrafture, is ~ 
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not how to give them distinguishing names, otherwise than 
by calling the one a moral, and the other a natural, fitness. 
A person has a moral fitness for a state, when his moral 
excellency commends him to it, or when his being put into 
such a good state is but a suitable testimony of regard to 
the moral excellency, or value, or amiableness of any of his 
qualifications or acts. A person has a natural fitness for a 
State, when it appears meet and condecent that he should 
be in such a state or circumstances, only from the natural 
concord or agreeableness there is between such qualifica- 
tions and such circumstances ; not because the qualifica- 
tions are lovely or unlovely, but only because the qualifica- 
tions and the circumstances are like one another, or do in 
their nature suit and agree or unite one to another. And it 
is on this latter account only that God looks on it fit by a 
natural fitness, that he whose heart sincerely unites itself 
to Christas his Saviour, should be looked upon as united 
to that Saviour, and so having an interest in him ; and not 
from any moral fitness there is between the excellency of 
such a qualification as faith, and such a pene blessed- 


Ness as the having an interest in Christ. God’s bestowing 


Christ and his benefits on a soul in consequence of faith, 
out of regard only to the natural concord there is between 
such a qualification of a soul, and such an union with 
Christ, and interest in him, makes the case very widely 
different from what it would be, if he bestowed this from 
regard to any moral suitableness. For, in the former case, 
it is only from God’s love of order that he bestows these 
things on the account of faith: in the latter, God doth it 
‘out of love to the grace of faith itself. God will neither 
look on Christ’s merits as ours, nor adjudge his benefits to 
us, till we be in Christ: nor will he look upon us as being 


that the operation produces, or is prior to the principle, either in nature or 
in time, is a direct contradiction. 

15. If the preceding steps of these remarks be thoroughly weighed, it will 
be found, that justification, according to Scripture, and just reasoning 
a it, has for its foundation the federal perfection of Messiah, and takes 
place as the immediate resv/t of union to him. 

16. Butsince this union is /wofold, the one as the effect of the other, thatis, 
union by /aith is the effect of union by the Spirit of Christ, and these, cause 
and effect, cannot possit/ly be sumultaneous, there must necessarily be a 
twofold justification as the result of the corresponding unions. Though 
in that union which is first in the order of nature and of time, the person, 
whether infant or adult, is passive ; the result however is the imputation 
of righteousness, which is Messiah’s federal perfection, and which entitles 
to life eternal. And by that union which is the effect of the other, and con- 
sequently pesterior to it in the order both of nature and of time, (and of 
which infants cannot be partakers, ) that is, by the union effected by believ- 
ing, the result is the imputation of the same righteousness in circum- 
stances totally different. 4 { 

17. These two different circumstances, clearly perceived, will develope 
the seeming difficulty. In the first, the person, whether infant or adult, is 
the passive possessor of decreed benefits, union, righteousness, and life ; in 
the second circumstance, the adult person, as a free and accountable agent, 
is required to determine for himself on what to found his plea of accept- 
ance with God. If he found his plea on his own obedience past or intended, 
whether moral, ceremonial, or both; he shows at once both ignorance and 
rebellion. Ignorance, that he supposes it even possible for him, by his own 
obedience, to attain to that federal perfection which is justly required by 
the righteous Governor ; and also in that he does not perceive the love and 
wisdom, the superabounding grace and wonderful mercy, of God asa sove- 
reign Benefactor in providing the needful remedy. Rebellion, in that he 
rejects the counsel of God, and resists, by obstinate unbelief, the divine 
authority requiring submission to this righteousness as the way to favour 
and life. Hence, f : 

18. As all reasonings, expostulations, threats, promises and encourage- 
ments; all testimonies, declarations, appeals, inducements, and sanctions, 
are addressed to men as moral agents, with whom, in the business of ac- 
countability, it rests, what mode they will adopt for obtaining acceptance 
with God— whether by doing the work themselves, or by believing his tes- 
timony and receiving his gift—it fully accounts for justification by faith 
being the great point argued in the apostolic writings. 

19. And it further appears, that justification by faith alone should be 
strenuously urged by all gospel ministers, while they have to do continually 
with persons whose inquiry is, “‘ What shall we do to be saved?” Tosuch as 
thus 7qgvire after the way of salvation, who seek acceptance with God, who 
are about to choose for themselves ‘‘ the way they will take,’ what answer 
can be given, in effect, but what is contained in the apostle’s words? ‘* To 
him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness.” The above statement not only agrees 
with these words, but also, as I Deeply conceive, explains their import ; 
and the embarrassment respecting the office and influence of faith in justifi- 
eation is removed, without expunging faith, or the act of believing, from the 

ass of moral duties. : ats 
? 20. It may be objected, If there be any justification before believing, then 
an unbeliever may be justified; whereas the Scripture saith, “‘ He that be- 
lieveth not is condemned already.” This objection arises from a mistaken 
notion of the true meaning of such passages of Scripture. Condemnation, in 
the real import of Scripture, is levelled against the rejecters of Christ, or of 
thé divine testimony, and these only, considered as free a ents in seeking 
acceptance with God and final happiness. These, not beheving in Christ, 
while prevailingly devoted to Moses or Mahomet, moral obedience or cere- 
monies, or indeed any other object whatever, reject in fact the testimony of 
God and his righteousness, aud expose themselves to a dovble condemna- 
tion. They are condemned as being destitute of a periect righteousness, 
and also for their actual disobedience to the divine authority. The sentence 
of the Jaw is against them, both as a covenant and as arule; and the gospel 
which they reject will be a witness to prove the wickedness of their heart. 
But this can never take place in one who is vitally united to Christ. All 
allow that infants not believing are not to be ranked with unbelievers, To 
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in him, without an active unition of our hearts and souls 
to him ; because he is a wise being, and delights in order, 
and not in confusion, and that things should be together or 
asunder according to their nature ; and his making such a 
constitution is a testimony of his love of order.* Whereas 
if it were out of regard to any moral fitness or suitable- 
ness between faith and such blessedness, it would be a tes- 
timony of his love to the act or qualification itself. The 
one supposes this divine constitution to be a manifestation 
of God’s regard to the beauty of the act of faith: the other 
only supposes it to be a manifestation of his regard to the 
beauty of that order that there is in uniting those things 
that have a natural agreement, and congruity, and unition 
of the one with the other. Indeed a moral suitableness or 
fitness to a state includes a natural: for, if there be a 
moral suitableness that a person should be in such a state, 
there is also a natural suitableness; but such a natural 
suitableness as I have described, by no means necessarily 
includes a moral. 

This is plainly what our divines intend when they say, 
that faith does not justify as a work, ora righteousness, viz. 
that it does not justify as a part of our moral goodness or 
excellency, or that it does not justify as man was to have 
been justified by the covenant of works, which was, to 
have a title to eternal life given him of God, in testimony 
of his pleasedness with his works, or his regard to the in- 
herent excellency and beauty of his obedience. And this 
is certainly what the apostle Paul means, when he so much 
insists upon it, that we are not justified by works, viz. that: 
we are not justified by them as good works, or by any 
goodness, value, or excellency of our works. For the 
proof of this I shall at present mention but one thing, and 


them no testimony is proposed, and therefore no testimony is rejected by 
them. Nor does any adult united to Christ reject the divine testimony, even 
before he believes. Letbut the object of faith be presented to him, and his 
vital union secures the exercise of the living principle towards the proposed 
object in proportion as the terms are aaat aicoal A testimony not pre- 
sented, or one presented in an wnknown tongre, cannot be believed, not- 
withstanding the principle of faith. The existence of a principle does not 
necessarily imply its exercise, whether it be sense, reason, or faith. Men are 
not necessarily conversant with the objects of sense, because they possess 
the senses requisite for these purposes ; nor are they always exercising the 
ees of the mind, however essential these powers are to human nature, 

n like manner, not exercising faith is a very different thing from not pos- 
sessing the principle. A vital union and the spirit of faith are inseparably 
and essentially connected ; but a vital union and believing are connected 
secundum quid, in certain circumstances. Without the circumstances of 
adult age, or a capacity of understanding, believing isimpracticable. But 
how absurd would it be to say, that a sinner cannot be justified because he 
has not arrived at a certain advanced portion of understanding, or has not 
learned some language ; asif a title to heaven depended on age, or know- 
ing a language! And equally absurd is it to suppose that Christ cannot effect 
a vital union because the sinner’s voluntary consent to itis wanting; as if 
God's high sovereignty were bound by the human will! That God re- 
ques the sinner’s consent, as a matter of obligation, is a solemn fact; but 

od has not laid himself under any obligation that he will never unite a 
soul to Christ for justification of life but by the sinner’s previous consent, 
He has declared, however, that the continued unbeliever, who is proper] 
a wilful vejecter of Christ and his righteousness, shall be condemne 
Hence it is evident, that to make believing essential to a vital union, on 
the part of Christ; and to make the exercise of faith on a divine testimony 
essential to its existence, are erroneous conclusions, derogatory to gospel 
grace, and founded on wrong notions of moral government. 

20. To make this, if possible, still more plain, the gospel finds men, as 
apostatized with Adam, in a state of condemnation ; infants and adults 
alike are under the condemnatory sentence which is the result of a breach 
of covenant. This evil can be removed, and a restoration to favour be 
effected, only by an act of sovereign grace, whereby Christ becomes vi- 
tally united to the soul. Without this vital union there is, there can be, no 
faith. This being the case, a vital union is formed before faith can have 
any ground of existence; and consequeutly a justification which is a neces- 
sary result of this union takes place. For to him who is thus in Christ 
Jesus there is no condemnation ; but he is passed from death unto life, as 
an object of mere grace and mercy. In this respect, an adult and an 
infant are perfectly on a par, while justified and regenerated for the king- 
dom of God. But God, in the character of a moral governor, has a further 
claim on every free agent; he exhibits to the view, and solicits, yea de- 
mands, a voluntary compliance with the plan of mercy through the blessed 
Redeemer, who was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for 
our justification. The regenerate person that is capable of acting for him 
self, as the subject of commands and invitations, complies ; he becomes an 
active recipient of the appointed righteousness, which he now pleads in 
opposition to all charges presented against him. By faith, or believing God's 
testimony, he makes his appeal, and by faith alone he is justified. An in- 
vestigation of the rationale of christian doctrines is not necessary for popu- 
lar use, but may be peculiarly useful asa guard against inconsistencies, 
and a means of strengthening our attachment to those doctrines.— W. 

%* This order, however, is a /aw to us, and compliance with it necessarily 
imports gnoral obedience ; though the object received is the obedience of 
another. No one has room to expect success in his endeavours, but by com- 

lying with the divine requisition ; and that requisition is, that we submit 

0 the perfection of Messiah. And an act of submission to the righteousness 

of faith may well be an act of moral excellence, though that excellence has 
nothing meritorious on account of which a perfect righteousness should be 
imputed. A thing may have moral goodness without moral perfection, 
Butin order to deny to faith the latter, it is not necessary to deprive it of the 
former. If we consistently maintain, that the moral excellence of faith 
constitutes no part of our justifying righteousness, it is all that the argument 
requires, in order to establish the conclusion intended.— W k 
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that is, the apostle from time to time speaking of our not 
being justified by works, as_ the thing that excludes all 
boasting, Eph. ii. 9. Rom. iii. 27. and chap. iv. 2. Now 
which way do works give occasion for boasting, but as 
good? What do men use to boast of, but of eomneltiie 
they suppose good or excellent? And on what account do 
they boast of any thing, but for the supposed excellency 
that is in it? 7 E 

From these things we may learn in what manner faith 
is the only condition of justification and salvation. For 
though it be not the only condition, so as alone truly to have 
the place of a condition in an hypothetical proposition, in 
which justification and salvation are the consequent, yet it 
is the condition of justification in a manner peculiar to it, 
and so that nothing else has a parallel influence with it; 
because faith includes the whole act of unition to Christ as 
a Saviour. The entire active uniting of the soul, or the 
whole of what is called coming to Christ, and receiving of 
him, is called faith in Scripture ; and however other things 
may be no less excellent than faith, yet it is not the nature 
of any other graces or virtues directly to close with Christ 
as a mediator, any further than they enter into the constitu- 
tion of justifying faith, and do belong to its nature. _ 

Thus I have explained my meaning, in asserting it as a 
doctrine of the gospel, that we are justified by faith only, 
without any manner of goodness of our own. 

I now proceed, 

II. To the proof of it; which I shall endeavour to pro- 

duce in the following arguments. 
- First, Such is our case, and the state of things, that 
neither faith, nor any other qualifications, or act or course 
of acts, does or can render it suitable that a person should 
have an interest in the Saviour, and so a title to his bene- 
fits, on account of any excellency therein, or any other 
way, than as something in him may unite him to the Sa- 
viour. It is not suitable that God should give fallen man 
an interest in Christ and his merits, as a testimony of his 
respect to any thing whatsoever as a loveliness in him; 
and that because it is not meet, till a sinner is actually 
justified, that any thing in him should be accepted of God, 
as any excellency or amiableness of his person; or that 
God, by any act, should in any manner or degree testify 
any pleasedness with him, or favour towards him, on the 
account of any thing inherent in him: and that for two 
reasons : 

1. The nature of things will not admit of it. And this 
appears from the infinite guilt that the sinner till justified 
is under; which arises from the infinite evil or heinous- 
ness of sin. But because this is what some deny, I 
would therefore first establish that point, and show that 
Sin is a thing that is indeed properly of infinite heinous- 
ness; and then show the consequence, that it cannot be 
suitable, till the sinner is actually justified, that God should 
by any act testify pleasedness with or acceptance of any 
excellency or amiableness of his person. 

That the evil and demerit of sin is infinitely great, is 
most demonstrably evident, because what the evil or ini- 
quity of sin consists in, is the violating of an obligation, 
or doing what we’ should not do; and therefore by how 
much the greater the obligation is that is violated, by so 
much the greater is the iniquity of the violation. But 
certainly our obligation to love or honour any being is 
great in proportion to the greatness or excellency of that 
being, or his worthiness to be loved and honoured. We 
are under greater obligations to love a more lovely being 
than a less lovely ; and if a being be infinitely excellent 
and lovely, our obligations to love him are therein infi- 
nitely great. The matter is so plain, it seems needless to 
say much about it. 


Some have argued exceeding strangely against the infi-_ 


nite evil of sin, from its being committed against an in- 
finite object, that then it may as well be argued, that there 
is also an infinite value or worthiness in holiness and 
love to God, because that also has an infinite object ; 
whereas the argument, from parity of reason, will carry it 
in the reverse. The sin of the creature against God is ill 
deserving in proportion to the distance there is -between 
God and the creature; the greatness of the object, and 
the meanness of the subject, aggravates it. But it is the 
reverse with regard to the worthiness of the respect of the 
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creature to God ; it is worthless (and not worthy) in pro- 
portion to the meanness of the subject. So much the 
greater the distance between God and the creature, so 
much the less is the creature’s respect worthy of God’s 
notice or regard. The unworthiness of sin 01 opposition 
to God rises and is great in proportion to the dignity of 
the object and inferiority of the subject; but on the con- 
trary, the value of respect rises in proportion to the value 
of the subject ; and that for this plain reason, viz. that the 
evil of disrespect is in proportion to the obligation that 
lies upon the subject to the object; which obligation is 
most evidently increased by the excellency and superiority 
of the object. But on the contrary, the worthiness of. 
respect to a being is in proportion to the obligation that 
lies cn him who is the object, (or rather the reason he has,) 
to regard the subject, which certainly is in proportion to 
the subject's value or excellency. Sin or disrespect is 
evil or heinous in proportion to the degree of what it de- 
nies in the object, and as it were takes from it, viz. its 
excellency and worthiness of respect; on the contrary, 
respect is valuable in proportion to the value of what is 
given to the object in that respect, which undoubtedly 
(other things being equal) is great in proportion to the. 
subject’s value, or worthiness of regard; because the sub- 
ject in giving his respect, can give no more than himself: 
so far as he gives his respect, he gives himself to the ob- 
ject ; and therefore his gift is of greater or lesser value in 
proportion to the value of himself. t 

Hence, (by the way,) the love, honour, and obedience of 
Christ towards God, has infinite value, from the excellency 
and dignity of the person in whom these qualifications 
were inherent; and the reason why we needed a person of 
infinite dignity to obey for us, was because of our infinite 
comparative meanness, who had disobeyed, whereby our 
disobedience was infinitely aggravated. We needed one, 
the worthiness of whose obedience might be answerable to 
the unworthiness of our disobedience ; and therefore needed 
one who was as great and worthy as we were unworthy. 

Another objection (that perhaps may be thought hardly 
worth mentioning) is, that to suppose sin to be infinitely 
heinous, is to make all sins equally heinous ; for how can 
any sin be more than infinitely hemous ? But all that can 
be argued hence is, that no sin can be greater with respect 
to that aggravation, the worthiness of the object against 
whom it is committed. One sin cannot be more aggra- 
vated than another in that respect, because the aggravation 
of every sin is infinite; but that does not hinder, that 
some sins may be more heinous than others in other re- 
spects : as if we should suppose a cylinder infinitely long, 
it cannot be greater in that respect, viz. with respect to 
the length of it; but yet it may be doubled and trebled, 
and made a thousand-fold more, by the increase of other 
dimensions. Of sins that are all infinitely heinous, some 
may be more heinous than others; as well as of divers 
punishments that are all infinitely dreadful calamities, or 
all of them infinitely exceeding all finite calamities, so 
that there is no finite calamity, however great, but what is. 
infinitely less dreadful, or more eligible, than any of them, 
yet some of them may be a thousand times more dreadful 
than others. A punishment may be infinitely dreadful by 
reason of the infinite duration of it; and therefore cannot 
be greater with respect to that aggravation of it, viz. its 
length of continuance, but yet may be vastly more terrible 
on-other accounts. 
_ Having thus, as I imagine, made it clear, that all sin is 
infinitely heinous, and consequently that the sinner, be- 
fore he is justified, is under infinite ‘guilt in God’s sight ; 
it now remains that I show the consequence, or how it 
follows from hence, that it is not suitable that God should 
give the sinner an interest in Christ’s merits, and so a 
title to his benefits, from regard to any qualification, or 
act, or course of acts in him, on the account of any excel- 
lency or goodness whatsoever therein, but only as uniting 
to Christ; or (which fully implies it) that it is not suit- 
able that God, by any act, should, in any manner or de- 
gree, testify any acceptance of, or pleasedness with, any 
thing, as any virtue, or excellency, or any part of loveli- 
ness, or valuableness in his person, until he is actually 
already interested in Christ’s merits. From the premises it 
follows, that before the sinner is already interested in 
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Christ, and justified, it is impossible God should have 
any acceptance of or pleasedness with the person of the 
sinner, as in any degree lovely in his sight, or indeed less 
the object of his displeasure and wrath. For, by the sup- 
position, the sinner still remains infinitely guilty in the 
sight of God ; for guilt is not removed but by pardon: 
but to suppose the sinner already pardoned, is to suppose 
him already justified ; which is contrary to the supposi- 
tion. /But if the sinner still remains infinitely guilty in 
God’s sight, that is the same thing as still to be beheld of 
God as infinitely the object of his displeasure and wrath, 
or infinitely hateful in his eyes; and if so, where is any 

room for any thing in him, to be accepted as some valu- 
ableness or acceptableness of him in God’s sight, or for 
any act of favour of any kind towards him, or any gift 
whatsoever to him, in testimony of God’s respect to and 
acceptance of something of him lovely and pleasing?) If 
we should suppose that a sinner could have faith, or some 
other grace in his heart, and yet remain separate from 
Christ ; and that he is not looked upon as being in Christ, 
or having any relation to him, it would not be meet that 
such true grace should be accepted of God as any loveli- 
ness of his person in the sight of God. If it should be 
accepted as the loveliness of the person, that would be to 
accept the person as in some degree lovely to God ; but 
this cannot be consistent with his still remaining under 
infinite guilt, or infinite unworthiness in God’s sight, 
which that goodness has no worthiness to balance. While 
God beholds the man as separate from Christ, he must 
behold him as he is in himself; and so his goodness can- 
not be beheld by God, but as taken with his guilt and 
hatefulness, and as put in the scales with it; and so his 
goodness is nothing; because there is a finite on the ba- 
lance against an infinite whose proportion to it is nothing. 
In such a case, if the man be looked on as he is in him- 
self, the excess of the weight in one scale above another, 
must be locked upon as the quality of the man. These 
contraries being beheld together, one takes from another, 
as one number is substracted from another; and the man 
must be looked upon in God’s sight according to the re- 
mainder. For here, by the supposition, all acts of grace 
or favour, in not imputing the guilt as it is, are excluded, 
because that supposes a degree of pardon, and that sup- 
poses justification, which is contrary to what is supposed, 
viz. that the sinner is not already justified ; and therefore 
things must be taken strictly as they are; and so the man 
is still infinitely unworthy and hateful in God’s sight, as 
he was before, without diminution, because his goodness 
bears no proportion to his unworthiness, and therefore 
when taken together is nothing. 

Hence may be more clearly seen the force of that ex- 
pression in the text, of believing on him that justifieth the 
ungodly ; for though there is indeed something in man 
that is really and spiritually good, prior to justification, 
yet there is nothing that is accepted as any godliness or 
excellency of the person, till after justification. Good- 
ness or loveliness of the person in the acceptance of God, 
in any degree, is not to be considered as prior but pos- 
terior in the order and method of God’s proceeding in 
this affair. Though a respect to the natural suitableness 
between such a qualification, and such a state, does go 
before justification, yet the acceptance even of faith as any 
goodness or loveliness of the believer, follows justification. 
The goodness is on the forementioned account justly 
looked upon as nothing, until the man is justified : and 
therefore the man is respected in justification, as in him- 
self altogether hateful.—Thus the nature of things will not 
admit of a man having an interest given him in the 
merits or benefits of a Saviour, on the account of any thing 
as a righteousness, or a virtue, or excellency in him. 

9. A divine constitution antecedent to that which estab- 
lishes justification by a Saviour, (and indeed to any need 
of a Saviour,) stands in the way of it, viz. that original 
constitution or law which man was put under ;_ by which 
constitution or law the sinner is condemned, because he is 
a violator of that law; and stands condemned, till he has 
actually an interest in the Saviour, through whom he is 
set at liberty from that condemmation. But to suppose 
that God gives a man an interest in Christ in reward for 
his righteousness or virtue, is inconsistent with his still 
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remaining under condemnation till he has an interest in 
Christ; because he supposes, that the sinner’s virtue is 
accepted, and he accepted for it, before he has an interest 
in Christ ; inasmuch as an interest in Christ is given as a 
reward of his virtue. But the virtue must first be accepted, 
before it is rewarded, and the man must first be accepted 
for his virtue, before he is rewarded for it with so great 
and glorious a reward; for the very notion of a reward, 
is some good bestowed in testimony of respect to and ac- 
ceptance of virtue in the person rewarded. It does not 
consist with the honour of the majesty of the King of 
heaven and earth, to accept of any thing from a condemn- 
ed malefactor, condenined’ by the justice of his own hol 
law, till that condemnation be removed. And then, suc 
acceptance is inconsistent with, and contradictory to, such 
remaining condemnation ; for the law condemns him that 
violates it, to be totally rejected and cast off by God. But 
how cana man continue under this condemnation, 7. e. 
continue utterly rejected and cast off by God, and yet his 
righteousness or virtue be accepted, and he himself ac- 
cepted on the account of it, soas to have so glorious a reward 
as an interest in Christ bestowed as a testimony of that 
acceptance ? 
I know that the answer will be, that we now are not 
subject to that constitution which mankind were at first put 
nder ; but that God.in mercy to mankind, has abolished 
that rigorous constitution, and put us under a new law, 
and introduced a more mild constitution; and that the 
constitution or law itself not remaining, there is no need 
of supposing that the condemnation of it remains, to stand 
in the way of the acceptance of our virtue. And indeed 
there is no other way of avoiding this difficulty. The con- 
demnation of the law must stand in force against a man, 
till he is actually interested in the Saviour who has satis- 
fied and answered the law, so as effectually to prevent any 
acceptance of his virtue, either before, or even in order to, 
such an interest, unless the law or constitution itself be 
abolished. But the scheme of those modern divines by 
whom this is maintained, seems to contain a great deal of 
absurdity and self-contradiction : they hold, that the old 
law given to Adam, which requires (be ohedience, is 
entirely repealed, and that instead of it we are put under 
a new law, which requires no more than imperfect sincere 
obedience, in compliance with our poor, infirm, impotent 
circumstances since the fall, whereby we are unable to 
perform that perfect obedience that was required by the 
first law ; for they strenuously maintain, that it would be 
unjust in God to require any thing of us that is beyond 
our present power and ability to perform; and yet they 
hold, that Christ died to satisfy for the imperfections of our 
obedience, that so our imperfect obedience might be ac- 
cepted instead of perfect. Now, how can these things hang 
together? I would ask, What law these imperfections of 
our obedience are a breach of ? If they are a breach of no 
law, then they are not sins ; and if they be not sins, what 
need of Christ’s dying to satisfy for them? but if they are 
sins, and so the breach of some law, what law is it? They 
cannot be a breach of their new law, for that requires no 
other than imperfect obedience, or obedience with imper- 
fections ; and they cannot be a breach of the old law, for 
that they say is entirely abolished, and we never were 
under it; and we cannot break a law that we never were 
under. They say it would not be just in God to exact of 
us perfect obedience, because it would not be just in God 
to require more of us than we can perform in our present 
state, and to punish us for failing of it; and therefore, by 
their own scheme, the imperfections of our obedience do 
not deserve to be punished. What need therefore of 
Christ’s dying to satisfy for them? What need of Christ’s 
suffering to satisfy for that which is no fault, and in its 
own nature deserves no suffering ? What need of Christ's 
dying to purchase that our imperfect obedience should be 
accepted, when according to their scheme it would be un- 


just in itself that any other obedience than imperfect should 


be required? What need of Christ’s dying to make way 
for God’s accepting such an obedience, as it would in itself 
be unjust in him not to accept? Is there any need of 
Christ's dying to persuade God not to do unjustly? If it 
be said, that Christ died to satisfy that law for us, that so 
we might not be under that law, but might be delivered 
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the apostle only means to exclude the works of the cere- _ 
monial law; for when they say, that it is intended only © 
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from it, that so there might be room for us to be under a’ 


more mild law; still I would inquire, What need of 
Christ’s dying that we might not be under a law that (ac- 
cording to their scheme) it would in itself be unjust that 
we should be under, because in our present state we are 
not able to keep it? What need of Christ’s dying that we 
might not be under a law that it would be unjust that we 
should be under, whether Christ died or no ? 

Thus far I have argued principally from reason, and the 
nature of things :—I proceed now to the : j 

Second argument, which is, That this is a doctrine which 
the Holy Scriptures, the revelation that God has given us 
of his mind and will—by which alone we can never come 
to know how those who have offended God can come to 
be accepted of him, and justified in his sight—is exceeding 
full. The apostle Paul-is abundant in teaching, that “‘we 
are justified by faith alone, without the works of the law!” 
There is no one doctrine that he insists so much upon, and 
that he handles with so much distinctness, explaining, 
giving reasons, and answering objections. 

Here it is not denied by any, that the apostle does assert, 
that we are justified by faith, without the works of the 
law, because: the words are express; but only it is said, 
that we take his words wrong, and understand that by 
them that never entered into his heart, in that when he 
excludes the works of the law, we understand him of the 
whole law of God, or the rule which he has given to 
mankind to walk by; whereas all that he intends is the 
ceremonial law. 

Some that oppose this doctrine indeed say, that the 
apostle sometimes means that it is by faith, 7. e. a hearty 
embracing the gospel in its first act only, or without any 
preceding holy life, that persons are admitted into a justi- 
fied state; but, say they, it is by a persevering obedience 
that they are continued in a justified state, and it is by this 
that they are finally justified. But this is the same thing 
as to say, that a man on his first embracing the gospel is 
conditionally justified and pardoned. To pardon sin, is 
to free the sinner from the punishment of it, or from that 
eternal misery that is due to it; and therefore if a person is 
pardoned, or freed from this misery, on his first embracing 
the gospel, and yet not finally freed, but his actual freedom 
still depends on some condition yet to be performed, it is 
inconceivable how he can be pardoned otherwise than 
conditionally ; that is, he is not properly actually pardon- 
ed, and freed from punishment, but only he has God’s 
promise that he shall be pardonéd on future conditions. 
God promises him, that now, if he perseveres in obedience, 
he shall be finally pardoned, or actually freed from hell ; 
which is to make just nothing at all of the apostle’s great 
doctrine of justification by faith alone. Such a conditional 
pardon is no pardon or justification at all, any more than 
all mankind have, whether they embrace the gospel or no ; 
for they all have a promise of final justification on con- 
ditions of future sincere obedience, as much as he that 
embraces the gospel. But not to dispute about this, we 
will suppose that there may be something or other at the 
sinner’s first embracing the gospel, that may properly be 
called justification or pardon, and yet that final justifica- 
tion, or real freedom from the punishment of sin, is still 
suspended on conditions hitherto unfulfilled : yet they 
who hold that sinners are thus justified on embracing the 
gospel, suppose that they are justified by this, no other- 
wise than as it is a leading act of obedience, or at least as 
virtue and moral goodness in them, and therefore would 
be excluded by the apostle as much as any other virtue 
or ohedience, if it be allowed that he means the moral 
law, when he excludes works of the law. And therefore, 
if that point be yielded, that the apostle means the moral, 
and not only the ceremonial, law, their whole scheme falls 
to the ground. 

And because the issue of the whole argument from those 
texts in St. Paul’s epistles depends on the determination 
of this point, I would be particular in the discussion of it. 

Some of our opponents in this doctrine of Justification, 
when they deny, that by the law the apostle means the 
moral law, or the whole rule of life which God has given 
to mankind, seem to choose to express themselves thus, 
that the apostle only intends the Mosaic dispensation. 
But this comes to just the same thing as if they said, that 


that we are not justified by the works of the Mosaic dis- — 
pensation, if they mean any thing by it, it must be, that | 
we are not justified by attending and observing what is — 
Mosaic in that dispensation, or by what was peculiar to 

it, and wherein it differed from the christian dispensation ; _ 
which is the same as that which is ceremonial and positive, 

and not moral, in that administration. So that this is what 

I have to disprove, viz. that the apostle, when he speaks 

of works of the law in this affair, means only works of 

the ceremonial law, or those observances that were peculiar 

to the Mosaic administration. ? 

And here it must be noted, that nobody controverts it 
with them, whether the works of the ceremonial law be 
not included, or whether the apostle does not particularly 
argue against justification by circumcision, and other cere- 
monial observances ; but all in question is, whether, when 
he denies justification by works of the law, he is to be 
understood only of the ceremonial law, or whether the 
moral law be not also implied and intended ; and therefore 
those arguments which are brought to prove that the 
apostle meant the ceremonial law, are nothing to the pur- 
pose, unless they prove that the apostle meant those on/y. 

What is much insisted on is, that it was the judaizing 
Christians being so fond of circumcision, and other cere- 
monies of the law, and depending so much on them, which 
was the very occasion of the apostle’s writing as he does 
against justification by the works of the law. But sup- 
posing it were so, that their trusting in works of the 
ceremonial law were the sole occasion of the apostle’s 
writing, (which yet there is no reason to allow, as may 
appear afterwards,) if their trusting in a particular work, 
as a work of righteousness, was all that gave occasion to 
the apostle to write, how does it follow, that therefore the 
apostle did not upon that occasion write against trusting 
in all works of righteousness whatsoever? Where is the 
absurdity of supposing that the apostle might take occa- 
sion, from his observing some to trust in a certain work as 
a work of righteousness, to write to them against persons 
trusting in any works of righteousness at all, and that it 
was a very proper occasion too? Yea, it would have been 
unavoidable for the apostle to have argued against trusting 
in a particular work, in the quality of a work of righteous- 
ness, which quality was general, but he must therein argue 
against trusting in works of righteousness in general. 
Supposing it had been some other particular sort of works 
that was the occasion of the apostle’s writing, as for in- 
stance, works of charity, and the apostle should hence 
take occasion to write to them not to trust in their works, 
could the apostle by that be understood of no other works 
besides works of charity? Would it have been absurd to 
understand him as writing against-trusting in any work at 
all, because it was their trusting to a particular work that 
gave occasion to his writing? 

Another thing alleged, as an evidence that the apostle. 
means the ceremonial law—when he says, we cannot be 
justified by the works of the law—is, that he uses this ar- 
gument to prove it, viz. that the law he speaks of was 
given so long after the covenant with Abraham, in Gal. 
ii. 17. “And this I say, that the covenant that was con- 
firmed before of God in Christ, the law which was four 
hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul.” But, 
say they, it was only the Mosaic administration, and not 
the covenant of works, that was given so long after. But 
the apostle’s argument seems manifestly to be mistaken by 
them. The apostle does not speak of a law that began 
to exist four hundred and thirty years after; if he did, 
there would be some force in their objection ; but he has 
respect to a certain solemn transaction, well known amon; 
the Jews by the phrase “the giving of the law,” whic 
was at mount Sinai, (Exod. xix. xx.) consisting especially 
in God’s giving the ten commandments (which is the 
moral law) with a terrible voice, which law he afterwards 
gave in tables of stone. This transaction the Jews in 
the apostle’s time misinterpreted ; they looked upon it as 
God’s establishing that law as a rule of justification. 
Against this conceit of theirs the apostle brings this in- 
vincible argument, viz. that God would never go about to 
disannul his covenant with Abraham, which was plainly 
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a covenant of grace, by a transaction with his posterity, 
that was so long after it, and was plainly built upon it. 
He would not overthrow a covenant of grace that he had 
long before established with Abraham, for him and his 
‘seed, (which is often mentioned as the ground of God’s 
making them his people,) by now establishing a covenant 
of works with them at mount Sinai, as the Jews and ju- 


iat Christians supposed. 


But that the apostle does not mean only works of the | 


ceremonial law, when he excludes works of the law in 
justification, but also of the moral law, and all works of 

obedience, virtue, and righteousness whatsoever, may ap- 

pear by the following things. j 

1. The apostle does not only say, that we are not justi- 
fied by the works of the law, but that we are not justified 
by works, using a general term; as in our text, “ to him 
that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth,” 
&c.; and in the 6th verse, “ God imputeth righteousness 
without works ;” and chap. xi. 6. “ And if by grace, then 
is it no more of works, otherwise grace is no more grace : 
but if it be of works, then it is no more grace ; otherwise 
work is no more work.” So, Eph. ii. 8, 9. “ For by grace 
are ye saved, through faith, not of works;” by 
which, there is no reason in the world to understand the 
apostle of any other than works in general, as correlates of 
areward,or good works, or works of virtue and righteous- 
ness. When the apostle says, we are justified or saved 
not by works, without any such term annexed, as the law, 

“or any other addition, to limit the expression, what warrant 
have any to confine it to works of a particular law or insti- 
tution, excluding others? | Are not observances of other 
divine laws works, as well as of that? It seems to be allow- 
ed by the divines in the Arminian scheme, in their inter- 
pretation of several of those texts where the apostle only 
mentions works, without any addition, that he means our 
own good works in general; but then, they say, he only 
means to exclude any proper merit in those works. But 
to say the apostle means one.thing when he says, we are 
not justified by works, and another when he says, we are 
not justified by the works of the law, when we find the 
expressions mixed and used in the same discourse, and 
when the apostle is evidently upon the same argument, is 
very unreasonable ; it is to dodge, and fly from Scripture, 
rather than open and yield ourselves to its teachings. 

2. In the third chapter of Romans, our having been 
guilty of breaches of the moral law, is an argument that 
the apostle uses, why we cannot be justified by the works 
of the law. Beginning with the 9th verse, he proves out 
of the Old Testament, that all are under sin: “ There is 
none righteous, no not one: their throat is as an open 
sepulchre ; with their tongues they have used deceit : their 
mouth is full of cursing and bitterness ; and their feet swift 
to shed blood.” And so he goes on, mentioning only those 
things that are breaches of the moral law; and then when 
he has done, his conclusion is, in the 19th and 20th verses, 
* Now we know that whatsoever things the law saith, it 
saith to them that are under the law, that every mouth may 
be stopped, and all the world may become guilty before 
God. ‘Therefore, by the deeds of the law, shall no flesh be 
justified in his sight.” This is most evidently his argu- 
ment, because all had sinned, (as it was said in the 9th 
verse,) and been guilty of those breaches of the moral law 
that he had mentioned, (and it is repeated over again, 
verse 23.) “ For all have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God ;” therefore none at all can be justified by the 
deeds of the law. Now if the apostle meant only, that we 

are not justified by the deeds of the ceremonial law, what 
kind of arguing would that be, “Their mouth is full of 
cursing and bitterness, their feet are swift to shed blood ?” 
therefore they cannot be justified by the deeds of the 
Mosaic administration. They are guilty of the breaches 
of the moral law; and therefore they cannot be justified by 
the deeds of the ceremonial law! Doubtless, the apostle’s 
argument is, that the very same law they have broken, can 
never justify them as observers of it, because every law 
necessarily condemns its violators. And therefore our 

“breaches of the moral jaw argue no more, than that we 
cannot be justified by that law we have broken. | A 

And it may be noted, that the apostle’s argument here is 
the same that I have already used, viz. that as we are in 
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ourselves, and out of Christ, we are under the condemna- 
tion of that original law or constitution that God establish- 
ed with mankind ; and therefore it is no way fit that any 
thing we do, any virtue or obedience of ours, should be 
accepted, or we accepted on the account of it. 

3. The apostle, in all the preceding part of this epistle, 
wherever he has the phrase, the /aw, evidently intends the 
moral law principally. As in the 12th verse of the fore- 
going chapter: “ For as many as have sinned without law, 
shall also perish without law.” It is evidently the written 
moral law the apostle means, by the next verse but one: 
“ For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law ;” that is, the moral 
law that the Gentiles have by nature. And so the next 
verse, “ Which show the work of the law written in their 
hearts.”” Itis the moral law, and not the ceremonial, that 
is written in the hearts of those who are destitute of divine 
revelation. And so in the 18th verse, “Thou approvest 
the things that are more excellent, being instructed out of 
the law.” It is the moral law that shows us the nature of 
things, and teaches us what is excellent; 20th verse, 
“ Thou hast a form of knowledge and truth in the law.” It 
is the moral law, as is evident by what follows, verse 22, 
23. “ Thou that sayest a man should not commit adultery, 
dost thou commit adultery! Thou that abhorrest idols, dost 
thou commit sacrilege? Thou that makest thy boast of the 
law, through breaking the law, dishonourest thou God ?” 
Adultery, idolatry, and sacrilege, surely are the breaking 
of the moral, and not the ceremonial law. So in the 27th 
verse, “ And shall not uncircumcision which is by nature, 
if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who by the letter and cir- 
cumcision dost transgress the law?” 2. e. the Gentiles, that 
you despise because uncircumcised, if they live moral and 
holy lives, in obedience to the moral law, shall condemn 
you though circumcised. And so there is not one place in 
all the preceding part of the epistle, where the apostle 
speaks of the law, but that he most apparently intends 
principally the moral law; and yet when the apostle, in 
continuance of the same discourse, comes to tell us, that 
we cannot be justified by the works of the law, then they 
will needs have it, that he means only the ceremonial law. 
Yea, though all this discourse about the moral law, show- 
ing how the Jews as well as Gentiles have violated it, is 
evidently preparatory and introductory to that doctrine, 
chap. iii. 20. “ That no flesh,” that is, none of mankind, 
neither Jews nor Gentiles, “ can be justified by the works 
of the law.” 

4. It is evident that when the apostle says, we cannot be 
justified by the works of the law, he means the moral as 
well as ceremonial law, by his giving this reason for it, 
that “ by the law is the knowledge of sin,” as Rom. iii. 20. 
“ By the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight ; for by the law is the knowledge of sin.” Now that 
law by which we come to the knowledge of sin, is the 
moral law chiefly and primarily. If this argument of the 
apostle be good, “that we cannot be justified by the deeds 
of the law, because it is by the law that we come to the 
knowledge of sin ;” then it proves that we cannot be justi- 
fied by the deeds of the moral law, nor by the precepts of 
Christianity ; for by them is the knowledge of sin. If the 
reason be good, then where the reason holds, the truth 
holds. It is a miserable shift, and a violent force put upon 
the words, to say that the meaning is, that by the law of 
circumcision is the knowledge of sin, because circumcision 
signifying the taking away of sin, puts men in mind of sin. 
The plain meaning of the apostle is, that as the law most 
&trictly forbids sin, it tends to convince us of sin, and bring 
our own consciences to condemn us, instead of justifying 
of us; that the use of it is to declare to us our own guilt 
and unworthiness, which is the reverse of justifying and 
approving of usas virtuous or worthy. This is the apostle’s 
meaning, if we will allow him to be his own expositor ; 
for he himself, in this very epistle, explains to us how it is 
that by the law we have the knowledge of sin, and that itis 
by the law’s forbidding sin, chap. vil. 7. “ I had not known 
sin, but by the law; for I had not known lust, except the 
law had said, Thou shalt not covet.” There the apostle de- 
termines two things ; first, That the way in which “ by the 
law is the knowledge of sin,” is by the law’s forbidding 
sin: and secondly, which is more directly still to the pur- 
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pose, he determines that it is the moral law by which we 
come to the knowledge of sin; “ for,” says he, “ I had 
not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt not 
covet.” Now it is the moral, and not the ceremonial law, 
that says, “ Thou shalt not covet.” Therefore, when the 
apostle argues, that by the deeds of the Jaw no flesh living 
shall be justified, because by the law is the knowledge of 
sin, his argument proves, (unless he was mistaken as to 
the force of his argument,) that we cannot be justified by 
the deeds of the moral law. 

5. It is evident that the apostle does not mean only the 
ceremonial law, because he gives this reason why we have 
righteousness, and a title to the privilege of God’s chil- 
dren, not by the law, but by faith, “ that the law worketh 
wrath.” “Rom. iv. 13—16. “ For the promise that he 
should be the heir of the world, was not to Abraham, or to 
his seed through the law, but through righteousness of 
faith. For if they which are of the law be heirs, faith is 
made void, and the promise made of none effect. Be- 
cause the law worketh wrath: for where no law is, there is 
no transgression. Therefore it is of faith, that it might be 
by grace.” Now the way in which the law works wrath, 
by the apostle’s own account, in the reason he himself 
annexes, is by forbidding sin, and aggravating the guilt of 
the transgression ; “ for,” says he, “ where no law is, there 
is no transgression :” And so, chap. vil. 13. “ That sin by 
the commandment might become exceeding sinful.” Tf, 
therefore, this reason of the apostle be good, it is much 
stronger against justification by the moral law than the 
ceremonial law; for it is by transgressions of the moral 
law chiefly that there comes wrath; for they are most 
strictly forbidden, and most terribly threatened. 

6. It is evident that when the apostle says, we are not 
justified by the works of the law, that he excludes all our 
own virtue, goodness, or excellency, by that reason he 
gives for it, vez. “ That boasting might be excluded.” Rom. 
lil. 26, 27, 28. “ To declare, I say, at this time his right- 
eousness: that he might be just, and the justifier of him 
which believeth in Jesus. Where is boasting then? It is 
excluded. By what law? of works? Nay; but by the 
law of faith. Therefore we conclude, that a man is justi- 
fied by faith without the deeds of the law.” Eph. ii. 8, 9. 
“ For by grace are ye saved, through faith; and that not 
of yourselves; it is the gift of God: not of works, lest 
any man should boast.” Now what are men wont to boast 
of, but what they esteem their own goodness or excellency ? 
If we are not justified by works of the ceremonial law, 
yet how does that exclude boasting, as long as we are 
Justified by our own excellency, or virtue and goodness of 
our own, or works of righteousness which we have done ? 

But it is said, that boasting is excluded, as circumcision 
was excluded, which was what the Jews especially used to 
glory in, and yalue themselves upon, above other nations. 

To this [ answer, that the Jews were not only used to 
boast of circumcision, but were notorious for boasting of 
their moral righteousness. The Jews of those days were 
generally admirers and followers of the Pharisees, who 
were full of their boasts of their moral righteousness ; as 
we may see by the example of the Pharisee mentioned in 
the 18th of Luke, which Christ mentions as describing 
the general temper of that sect: “ Lord,” says he, “ I 
thank thee, that | am not as other men, an extortioner, nor 
unjust, nor an adulterer.” The works that he boasts of 
were chiefly moral works: he depended on the works of 
the law for justification ; and therefore Christ tells us, that 
the publican, that renounced all his own righteousness, 
“ went down to his house justified rather than he.’ And 
elsewhere, we read of the Pharisees praying in the corners 
of the streets, and sounding a trumpet before them when 
they did alms. But those works which they so vainly 
boasted of were moral works. And not only so, but what 
the apostle in this very epistle condemns the Jews for, is 
their boasting of the moral law. Chap. ii. 22, 23. “ Thou 
that sayest a man should not commit adultery, dost thou 
commit adultery? Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou 
commit sacrilege? Thou that makest thy boast of the law, 
through breaking the law, dishonourest thou God?” The 
law here mentioned that they made their boast of, was that 
of which adultery, idolatry, and sacrilege, were the breaches, 
which is the moral law. ° So that this is the boasting which 
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the apostle condemns them for; and therefore, if they 
were justified by the works of this law, then how comes 
he to’ say that their boasting is excluded? And besides, 
when they boasted of the rites of the ceremonial law, it 


was under a notion of its being a part of their own good-— 
ness or excellency, or what made them holier and more 


lovely in the sight of God than other people; and if the 

were not justified by this part of their own supposed good- 
ness or holiness, yet if they were by another, how did 
that exclude boasting? How was their boasting excluded, 


\ 


i 


4 
? 


unless all goodness or excellency of their own was ex-— 


cluded ? 


ieee 
7. The reason given by the apostle why we can be justi- 


fied only by faith, and not by the works of the law, in the 
3d chapter of Gal. viz. “ That they that are under the law, 
are under the curse,” makes it evident that he does not 
mean only the ceremonial law. In that chapter the apostle 
had particularly insisted upon it, that Abraham was Justi- 
fied by faith, and that it is by faith only, and not by the 
works of the law, that we can be justified, and become the 
children of Abraham, and be made partakers of the bless- 
ing of Abraham : and he gives this reason for it in the 10th 
verse: “ For as many as are of the works of the law, are 
under the curse ; for it is written, Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things which are written in the book 
of the law to do them.” It is manifest that these words, 
cited from Deuteronomy, are spoken not only with regard 
to the ceremonial law, but the whole law of God to man- 
kind, and chiefly the moral law; and that all mankind are 
therefore as they are in themselves under that curse, not 
only while the ceremonial law lasted, but now since that 
has ceased. And therefore all who are justified, are re- 
deemed from that curse, by Christ’s bearing it for them ; 
as in verse 13. “ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us: for it _is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” Now there- 
fore, either its being said, that he is cursed who continueth 
not in all things which are written in the book of the law 
to do them, is a good reason why we cannot be justified 
by the works of that law of which it is so said; or it is 
not: if it be, then it is a good reason why we cannot be 
justified by the works of the moral law, and of the whole 
rule which God has given to mankind to walk by; for the 
words are spoken of the moral as well as the ceremonial 
law, and reach every command or precept which Ged has 
given to mankind; and chiefly the moral precepts, which 
are most strictly enjoined, and the violations of which in 
both the New Testament and the Old, and in the books of 
Moses themselves, are threatened with the most dreadful 
curse. : 

8. The apostle in like manner argues against our being 
Justified by our own righteousness, as he does against being 
justified by the works of the law; and evidently uses the 
expressions, of our own righteousness, and works of the 


. 


law, promiscuously, and as signifying the same thing. It 


is particularly evident by Rom. x. 3. “ For they being 
ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to estab- 
lish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves 
unto the righteousness of God.” Here it is plain that the 
same thing is asserted as in the two last verses but one of 
the foregoing chapter. “ But Israel, which followed after 
the law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of 
righteousness. Wherefore? because they sought it, not by 
faith, but as it were by the works of the law.” And it is 
very unreasonable, upon several accounts, to suppose that 
the apostle, by their own righteousness, intends only their 
ceremonial righteousness. | For when the apostle warns us 
against trusting in our own righteousness for justification, 


/-donbtless it is fair to interpret the expression in an agree- 


ment with other scriptures, where we are warned, not to 
think that it is for the sake of our own righteousness that 
we obtain God’s favour and blessing ; as particularly in 
Deut. ix. 4—6. “ Speak not thou in thine heart, after that 
the Lord thy God hath cast them out from before thee, 
saying, For my righteousness the Lord hath brought me in 
to possess this land: but for the wickedness of these 
nations the Lord doth drive them out from before thee. 
Not for thy righteousness, or for the uprightness of thine 
heart, dost thou go to possess their land: but for the 
wickedness of these nations, the Lord thy God doth drive 
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‘them out from before thee, and that he may perform the 
word which he sware unto thy fathers, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. Understand therefore, that the Lord thy God 
giveth thee not this good land to possess it, for thy right- 
eousness ; for thou art a stiffnecked people.” None will 
pretend that here the expression thy righteousness, signifies 
only a ceremonial righteousness, but all virtue or goodness 
of their own; yea,and the inward goodness of the heart, 
as well as the outward goodness of life; which appears by 
the beginning of the 5th verse, “ Not for thy righteousness, 
or for the uprightness of thy heart;” and also by the 
antithesis in the 6th verse, “ Not for thy righteousness, for 
thou art a stiffmecked people.” Their stiff-neckedness was 
their moral wickedness, obstinacy, and perverseness of 
heart. By righteousness, therefore, on the contrary, is 
meant their moral virtue, and rectitude of heart and life. 
This is what I would argue from hence, that the expression 
of our own righteousness, when used in Scripture with 
relation to the favour of God—and when we are warned 
against looking upon it as that by which that favour, or the 
fruits of it, are obtained—does not signify only a ceremo- 
nial righteousness, but all manner of goodness of our own. 

The Jews also, in the New Testament, are condemned 
for trusting in their own righteousness in this sense; Luke 
xvii. 9, &c. “ And he spake this parable unto certain that 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous.” This in- 
tends chiefly a moral righteousness; as appears by the 
parable itself, in which we have an account of the prayer 
of the Pharisee, wherein the things that he mentions as 
what he trusts in, are chiefly moral qualifications and per- 
formances, viz. That he was not an extortioner, unjust, nor 
an adulterer, &c. 

But we need not go to the writings of other penmen of 
the Scripture. If we will allow the apostle Paul to be 
his own interpreter, he—when he speaks of our own right- 
eousness as that by which we are not justified or saved—- 
does not mean only a ceremonial righteousness, nor does 
he only intend a way of religion and serving God, of our 
own choosing, without divine warrant or prescription ; but 
by our own righteousness he means the same as a right- 
eousness of our own doing, whether it be a service or 
righteousness of God’s prescribing, or our own unwarrant- 
ed performing. Let it be an obedience to the ceremonial 
law, or a gospel obedience, or what it will, if it be a right- 
eousness of our own doing, it is excluded by the apostle in 
this affair, as is evident by Titus iii. 5. “ Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done.”—But I would more 

articularly insist on this text; and therefore this may 
e the 

9th argument, That the apostle, when he denies justifi- 
cation by works, works of the law, and our own righteous- 
ness, does not mean works of the ceremonial law only. 
Tit. iii. 3—7. “ For we ourselves also were sometimes 
foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and 
pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating 
one avother. But after that the kindness and love of God 

‘our Saviour toward man appeared, not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but according to his mercy 
he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost; which he shed on us abundantly, 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour: that being justified by 
his grace we should be made heirs according to the hope 
of eternal life.” Works of righteousness that we have 
done are here excluded, as what we are neither saved nor 
justified by. The apostle expressly says, we are not saved 

y them; and it is evident that when he says this, he has 
respect to the affair of justification. And that he means, 
we are not saved by them in not being justified by them, 
as by the next verse but one, which is part of the same 
sentence, “ That being justified by his grace, we should 
be made heirs according to the hope of eternal life.” 

It is several ways manifest, that the apostle in this text, 
by “ works of righteousness which we have done,” does 
not mean only works of the ceremonial law. It appears 
by the 3d verse, “ For we ourselves also were sometimes 
foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and 
pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating 
one another.” These are breaches of the moral law, that 
the apostle observes they lived in before they were justi- 
fied; and it is most plain that it is this which gives occa- 
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sion to the apostle to observe, as he does in the Sih verse, 
that it was not by works of righteousness which they had 
done, that they were saved or justified. 

But we need not go to the context, it is most apparent 
from the words themselves, that the apostle does not mean 
only works of the ceremonial law. If he had only said, it 
is not by our own works of righteousness ; what could we 
understand by works of righteousness, but only righteous 
works, or, which is the same thing, good works? And to 
say, that it is by our own righteous works that we are 
justified, though not by one particular kind of righteous 
works, would certainly be a contradiction to such an asser- 
tion. But, the words are rendered yet more strong, plain, 
and determined in their sense, by those additional words, 
which we have done ; which shows that the apostle intends 
to exclude all our own righteous or virtuous works univer- 
sally. If it should be asserted concerning any commodity, 
treasure, or precious jewel, that it could not be procured by 
money, and not only so, but, to make the assertion the 
more strong, it should be asserted with additional words, 
that it could not be procured by money that men possess 5 
how unreasonable would it be, after all, to say, that all 
that was meant was, that it could not be procured with 
brass money. 

And what renders the interpreting of this text, as in- 
tending works of the ceremonial law, yet more unreason- 
able, is, that these works were indeed no works of right- 
eousness at all, but were only falsely supposed to be so by 
the Jews. And this our opponents in this doctrine also 
suppose is the very reason why we are not justified by 
them, because they are not works of righteousness, or he- 
cause (the ceremonial law being now abrogated) there is no 
obedience in them. But how absurd is it to say, that the 
apostle, when he says we are not justified by works of 
righteousness that we have done, meant only works of the 
ceremonial law, and that for that very reason, because they 
are not works of righteousness? ‘To illustrate this by the 
forementioned comparison: If it should be asserted, that 
such a thing could not be procured by money that men 
possess, how ridiculous would it be to say, that the mean- 
ing only was, that it could not be procured by counterfeit 
money, and that for that reason, because it was not money. 
What scripture will stand before men, if they will take 
liberty to manage scripture thus? Or what one text is 
there in the Bible that may not at this rate be explained 
all away, and perverted to any sense men please? 

But further, if we should allow that the apostle intends 
only to oppose justification by works of the ceremonial 
law in this text, yet it is evident by the expression he 
uses, that he means to oppose it under that notion, or in 
that quality, of their being works of righteousness of our 
own doing. But if the apostle argues against our being 
justified by works of the ceremonial law, under the notion 
of their being of that nature and kind, wiz. works of our 
own doing; then it will follow, that the apostle’s argu- 
ment is strong against, not only those, but all of that 
nature and kind, even all that are of our own doing. 

If there were no other text in the Bible about justifica- 
tion but this, this would clearly and invincibly prove, that 
we are not justified by any of our own goodness, virtue, or 
righfeousness, or for the excellency or righteousness of any 
thing that we have done in religion; because it is here so 
fully and strongly asserted ; but this text abundantly con- 
firms other texts of the apostle, where he denies justifica- 
tion by works of the law.! No doubt can be rationally 
made, but that the apostle, when he shows, that God does 
not save us by “ works of righteousness that we have 
done,” verse 5. and that so we are “ justified by grace,” 
verse 7. herein opposing salvation by works, and salvation 
by grace—means the same works as he does in other places, 
where he in like manner opposes works and grace: as in 
Rom. xi. 6. “ And if by grace, then it is no more of works : 
otherwise grace is no more grace. But if it be of works, 
then is it no more grace : otherwise work is no more work.” 
And the same works as in Rom. iv. 4. “ Now to him that 
worketh, is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt.” 
And the same works that are spoken of in the context of 
the 24th verse of the foregoing chapter, which the apostle 
there calls “ works of the law, being justified freely by his 
grace.” And of the 4th chapter, 16ih verse, “ Therefore 
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it is of faith, that it might be by grace.” Where in_ the 
context the righteousness of faith is opposed to the right- 
eousness of the law: for here God’s saving us according to 
his mercy, and justifying us by grace, 1s opposed to saving 
us by works of righteousness that we have done; in the 
same manner as in those places, justifying us by his grace, 
is opposed to justifying us by works of the law. 

10. The apostle could not mean only works of the cere- 
monial law, when he says, we are not justified by the 
works of the law, because it is asserted of the saints under 
the Old Testament as well as New. If men are justified 
by their sincere obedience, it will then follow that former- 
ly, before the ceremonial law was abrogated, men were 
justified by the works of the ceremonial law, as well as 
the moral. For if we are justified by our sincere obe- 
dience, then it alters not the case, whether the commands 
be moral or positive, provided they be God’s commands, 
and our obedience be obedience to God. And so the case 
must be just the same under the Old Testament, with the 
works of the moral law and ceremonial, according to the 
measure of the virtue of obedience there was in either. It 
is true, their obedience to the ceremonial law would have 
nothing to do in the affair of justification, unless it was 
sincere ; and so neither would the works of the moral law. 
If obedience was the thing, then obedience to the cere- 
monial law, while that stood in force, and obedience to the 
moral law, had just the same sort of concern, according to 
the proportion of obedience that consists in each ; as now 
under the New Testament, if obedience is what we are Justi- 
fied by, that obedience must doubtless comprehend obedi- 
ence to all God’s commands now in force, to the positive 
precepts of attendance on baptism and the Lord’s supper, as 
well as moral precepts. If obedience be the thing, it is 
not because it is obedience to such a kind of commands, 
but because it is obedience. So that by this supposition, 
the saints under the Old Testament were justified, at least 
in part, by their obedience to the ceremonial law. 

But it is evident that the saints under the Old Testa- 
ment were not justified, in any measure, by the works of 
the ceremonial law. This may be proved, proceeding on 
the foot of our adversaries’ own interpretation of the apos- 
tle’s phrase, ‘“ the works of the law,” and supposing them 
to mean by it only the works of the ceremonial law. To 
instance in David, it is evident that he was not justified 
in any wise by the works of the ceremonial law, by Rom. 
iv. 6—8. “ Even as David also describeth the blessedness 
of the man unto whom God imputeth righteousness with- 
out works, saying, Blessed are they whose iniquities are 
forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man 
to whom the Lord will not impute sin.” It is plain that 
the apostle is here speaking of justification, from the pre- 
ceding verse, and all the context ; and the thing spoken of, 
viz. forgiving iniquities and covering sins, is what our ad- 
versaries themselves suppose to be justification, and even 
the whole of justification, This David, speaking of him- 
self, says (by the apostle’s interpretation) that he had with- 
out works, For it is manifest that David, in the words 
here cited, from the beginning of the 32d Psalm, has a 
special respect to himself: he speaks of his own sins being 
forgiven and not imputed to him; as appears by the words 
that immediately follow. “ When [kept silence, my bones 
waxed old ; through my roaring allthe day long. For day 
and night thy hand was heavy upon me: my moisture is 
turned into the drought of summer. I acknowledged my 
sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid; I said, I 
will confess my transgressions unto the Lord ; and thou for- 
gavest the iniquity of my sin.” Let us therefore under- 
stand the apostle which way we will respecting works, 
when he says, “ David describes the blessedness of the 
man to whom the Lord imputes righteousness without 
works,” whether of all manner of works, or only works of 
the ceremonial law, yet it is evident at least, that David 
was not justified by works of the ceremonial law. There- 
fore here is the argument : if our own obedience be that 
by which men are justified, then under the Old Testament, 
men were justified partly by obedience to the ceremonial 
law (as has been proved) ; but the saints under the Old 
Testament were not justified partly by the works of the 


ceremonial law ; therefore men’s own obedience is not that 
by which they are justified. 


FIVE DISCOURSES. 


11. Another argument that the apostle, when he speaks 
of the two opposite ways of justification, one by the works 
of the law, and the other by faith, does not mean only the 
works of the ceremonial law, may be taken from Rom. x. 
5, 6. “ For Moses describeth the righteousness which is of 
the law, that the man which doth those things, shall live 
by them. But the righteousness which is of faith, speak- 
eth on this wise,” &c.—Here two things are evident. 

First, That the ee here speaks of the same two op- 
posite ways of justification, one by the righteousness which 
is of the law, the other by faith, that he had treated of in 
the former part of the epistle ; and therefore it must be the 
same law that is here spoken of. The same law is here 
meant as in the last verses of the foregoing chapter, where 
he says, the Jews had “ not attained to the law of right- 
eousness. Wherefore? Because they sought it, not by 
faith, but as it were by the works of the law ;” as is em 
because the apostle is still speaking of the same thing 5 
the words are a continuation of the same discourse, as may 
be seen at first glance, by any one that looks on the con- 
text. 

Secondly, It is manifest that Moses, when he describes 
the righteousness which is of the law, or the way of justifi- 
cation by the law, in the words here cited, “‘ He that doth 
those things, shall live in them,” does not speak only, nor 
chiefly, of the works of the ceremonial law ; for none will 
pretend that God ever made such a covenant with man, 
that he who kept the ceremonial law should live in it, or 
that there ever was a time, that it was chiefly by the works 
of the ceremonial law that men lived and were justified. 
Yea, it is manifest by the forementioned instance of David, 
mentioned in the 4th of Romans, that there never was a 
time wherein men were justified in any measure by the 
works of the ceremonial law, as has been just now shown. 
Moses therefore, in those words which, the apostle says, 
are a description of the righteousness which is of the law, 
cannot mean only the ceremonial law. And therefore it 
follows, that when the apostle speaks of justification by the 
works of the law, as opposite to justification by faith, he 
does not mean only the ceremonial law, but also the works 
of the moral law, which are the things spoken of by Moses, 
when he says, “ He that doth those things, shall live in 
them.” And these are the things which the apostle in this 
very place is arguing that we cannot be justified by; as is 


evident by the last verses of the preceding chapter; “ But ~ 


Tsrael, which followed after the law of righteousness, hath 
not attained to the law of righteousness. Wherefore ? 
Because they sought it, not by faith, but as it were by the 
works of the law,” &c. And in the 3d verse of this chap- 
ter, “ For they being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and 
going about to establish their own righteousness, have not 
submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” 
And further, how can the apostle’s description that he 
here gives from Moses, of this exploded way of justification 
by the works of the law, consist with the Arminian scheme, 
of a way of justification by the virtue of a sincere obedi- 
ence, that still remains as the true and only way of justifi- 
cation under the gospel? It is most apparent that it is the 
design of the apostle to give a description of both the legal 
rejected and the evangelical valid ways of justification, in 
that wherein they are distinguished the one from the other. 
But how is it, that “he who doth those things, shall live 
in them,” that wherein the way of justification by the 
works of the law is distinguished from that in which Chris+ 
tians under the gospel are justified, according to their 
scheme ; for still, according to them, it may be said, in the 
same manner, of the precepts of the gospel, he that doth 
these things, shall live in them. The difference lies only 
in the things to be done, but not at all in that the doing of 
them is not the condition of living in them, just in the one 
case, as in the other. The words, “ He that doth them, 
shall live in them,” will serve just as well for a description 
of the latter as the former. By the apostle’s saying, the 
righteousness of the law is described thus, he that doth 
these things, shall live in them; but the righteousness of 
faith saith thus, plainly intimates that the righteousness of 
faith saith otherwise, and in an opposite manner. Besides, 
if these words cited from Moses are actually said by him 
of the moral law as well as ceremonial, as it is most evi- 
dent they are, it renders it still more absurd to suppose 


—— 
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tinction between justification by a ceremonial obedience, 
and a moral sincere obedience, as the Arminians must 
suppose. 


Thus I have spoken to a second argument, to prove that 


_we are not justified by any manner of virtue or goodness of 


our own, viz. that to suppose otherwise, is contrary to the 
doctrine directly urged, and abundantly insisted on, by the 
-apostie Paulin his epistles. 
I now proceed to a 
_ Lhd argument, viz. That to suppose that we are jus- 
tified by our own sincere obedience, or any of our own 
virtue or goodness, derogates from gospel grace. 

That scheme of justification that manifestly takes from 
or diminishes the grace of God, is undoubtedly to be re- 
jected ; for it isthe declared design of God in the gospel to 
exalt the freedom and riches of his grace, in that method of 
justification of sinners, and way of admitting them to his 
favour, and the blessed fruits of it, which it declares. The 
Scripture teaches, that the way of justification appointed 
in the gospel-covenant, is appointed for that end, that free 
grace might be expressed, and glorified; Rom. iv. 16. 
“ Therefore it is of faith, that it might be by grace.” The 
exercising and magnifying of free grace in the gospel-con- 
trivance for the justification and salvation of sinners, is 
evidently the chief design of it. And this freedom and 
riches of grace in the gospel is every where spoken of in 
Scripture as the chief glory of it. Therefore that doctrine 
which derogates from the free grace of God in justifving 
sinners, as it is most opposite to God’s design, so it must 
be exceedingly offensive to him. 

Those who maintain, that we are justified by our own 
sincere obedience, pretend that their scheme does not di- 
minish the grace of the gospel; for they say, that the grace 
of God is wonderfully manifested in appointing such a 
way and method of salvation by sincere obedience, in as- 
‘sisting us to perform such an obedience, and in accepting 
our imperfect obedience, instead of perfect. 

Let us therefore examine that matter, whether their 
scheme, of a man’s being justified by his own virtue and 
sincere obedience, does derogate from the grace of God or 
no; or whether free grace is not more exalted in supposing, 
as we do, that we are justified without any manner of 
goodness of our own. In order to this, I will lay down 
this self-evident ; 

Proposition, that whatsoever that be by which the abun- 
dant benevolence of the giver is expressed, and gratitude 
in the receiver is obliged, that magnifies free grace. This 
T suppose none will ever controvert or dispute.—And it is 
not much less evident, that it doth both show a more 
abundant benevolence in the giver when he shows kind- 
ness without goodness or excellency in the object, to move 
him to it; and that it enhances the obligation to gratitude 
in the receiver. 

1. It shows a more abundant goodness in the giver, 
when he shows kindness without any excellency in our 

ersons or actions that should move the giver to love and 

eneficence. For it certainly shows the more abundant 
and overflowing goodness, or disposition to communicate 
good, by how much the less loveliness or excellency there 
is to entice beneficence. The less there is in the receiver 
to draw good-will and kindness, it argues the more of the 

rinciple of good-will and kindness in the giver. One that 
dese but little of a principle of love and benevolence, may 
be drawn to do good, and to show kindness, when there 
is a great deal to draw him, or when there is much excel- 
lency and loveliness in the object to move good-will ; when 
he whose goodness and benevolence is more abundant, 
will show kindness where there is less to draw it forth ; 
for he does not so much need to have it drawn from with- 
out, he has enough of the principle within to move him 
‘of itself. Where there is most of the principle, there it is 
most sufficient for itself, and stands in least need of some- 
thing without to excite it. 


draw it, than where there is less; or, which is the same 
thing, the more any one is disposed of himself, the less he 
needs from without himself, to put him upon it, or stir him 
up to it. And therefore his kindness and goodness ap- 


pears the more exceeding great, when it is bestowed with- | 
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‘them mentioned by the apostle, as the very note of dis- 


For certainly a more abundant | 
goodness more easily flows forth with less to impel or | 
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out any excellency or loveliness at all in the receiver, or 
when the receiver is respected in the gift, as wholly with- 
out excellency. And much more still when.the benevo- 
lence of the giver not only finds nothing in the receiver to 
draw it, but a great deal of hatefulness to repel it. The 
abundance of goodness is then manifested, not only in 
flowing forth without any thing extrinsic to put it forward, 
but in overcoming great repulsion in the object. And 
then does kindness and love appear most triumphant, and 
wonderfully great, when the receiver is not only wholly with- 
out all excellency or beauty to attract it, but altogether, yea 
infinitely, vile and hateful. 

2. It is apparent also that it enhances the obligation to 
gratitude in the receiver. This is agreeable to the common 
sense of mankind, that the less worthy or excellent the ob- 
ject of benevolence, or the receiver of kindness, is, the 
more he is obliged, and the greater gratitude is due. He 
therefore is most of all obliged, that receives kindness 
without any goodness or excellency in himself, but with a 
total and universal hatefulness. And as it is agreeable to 
the common sense of mankind, so it is agreeable to the 
word of God. How often does God in the Scripture in- 
sist on this argument with men, to move them to love him, 
and to acknowledge his kindness! How much does he 
insist on this as an obligation to gratitude, that they are so 
sinful, and undeserving, and ill deserving ! 

Therefore it certainly follows, that the doctrine which 
teaches, that God, when he justifies a man, and shows him 
such great kindness as to give him a right to eternal life, 
does not do it for any obedience, or any manner of good- 
ness, of his; but that justification respects a man as un- 
godly, and wholly without any manner of virtue, beauty, 
or excellency. I say, this doctrine does certainly more ex- 
alt the free grace of God in justification, and man’s obli- 
gation to gratitude for such a favour, than the contrary 
doctrine, viz. That God, in showing this kindness to 
man, respects him as sincerely obedient and virtuous, and 
as having something in him that is truly excellent and 
lovely, and acceptable in his sight, and that this goodness 
or excellency of man is the very fundamental condition 
of the bestowment of that kindness on him, or of distin- 
guishing him from others by that benefit. But I hasten 
toa 

Fourth argument for the truth of the doctrine, That to 
suppose a man is justified by his own virtue or obedience, 
derogates from the honour of the Mediator, and ascribes 
that to man’s virtue which belongs only to the righteous- 
ness of Christ: it puts man in Christ’s stead, and makes 
him his own saviour, in a respect in which Christ only is 
his Saviour. And so it is a doctrine contrary to the nature 
and design of the gospel, which is to abase man, and to 
ascribe all the glory of our salvation to Christ the Re- 
deemer. It is inconsistent with the doctrine of the 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness, which is a gospel- 
doctrine. 

Here I would explain what we mean by the imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness. Prove the thing intended hy it 
to be true. Show that this doctrine is utterly inconsistent 
with the doctrine of our being justified by our own virtue 
or sincere obedience. 

First, 1 would explain what we mean by the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s righteousness. Sometimes the expression 
is taken by our divines in a larger sense, for the imputation 
of all that Christ did and suffered for our redemption, 
whereby we are free from guilt, and stand righteous in the 
sight of God; and so implies the imputation both of 
Christ’s satisfaction and obedience. But here I intend it 
in a stricter sense, for the imputation of that righteousness 
or moral goodness that consists in the obedience of Christ. 
And by that righteousness being imputed to us, is meant 
no other than this, that the righteousness of Christ is ac- 
cepted for us, and admitted instead of that perfect inherent 
righteousness which ought to be in ourselves. Christ’s 
perfect obedience shall be reckoned to our account, so that 
we shall have the benefit of it, as though we had perform- 
ed it ourselves. . And so we suppose that a title to eternal 
life is given us as the reward of this righteousness. The 
Scripture uses the word impute in this sense, viz. for 
reckoning any thing belonging to any person, to another 
person’s account: as Philemon 18. “ If he hath wronged 
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thee, or oweth thee ought, put that on mine account.” Tn the 
original it is teto Quoi eddoya: impute that to me. It is a 
word of the same root with that which is translated um- 
pute, Rom. iv. 6. “To whom God imputeth righteousness 
without works.” And it is the very same word that is 
used, Rom. v. 13. that is translated wnpute, “ sin 1s not 
mmputed when there is no law.” ‘ 

The opposers of this doctrine suppose that there is an 
absurdity in supposing that God imputes Christ’s obedi- 
ence to us, it is to suppose that God is mistaken, and 
thinks that we performed that obedience which Christ per- 
formed. But why cannot that righteousness be reckoned 
to our account, and be accepted for us, without any such 
absurdity? Why is there any more absurdity in it, than 
in a merchant’s transferring debt or credit from one man’s 
account to another, when one man pays a price for another, 
so that it shall be accepted as if that other had paid it ? 
Why is there any more absurdity in supposing that Christ’s 
obedience is imputed to us, than that his satisfaction is 
imputed? If Christ has suffered the penalty of the law 
in our stead, then it will follow, that his suffering that 
penalty is imputed to us, that is accepted for us, and in 
our stead, and is reckoned to our account, as though we 
had suffered it. But why may not his obeying the law of 
God be as rationally reckoned to our account, as his suf- 
fering the penalty of the law? Why may nota price to 
bring into debt, be as rationally transferred from one per- 
son’s account to another, as a price to pay a debt? Hav- 
ing thus explained what we mean by the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness, I proceed, wnt) 

Secondly, To prove that the righteousness of Christ is 
thus imputed. f 

1. There is the very same need of Christ’s obeying the 
law in our stead, in order to the reward, as of his suffering 
the penalty of the law in our stead, in order to our escap- 
ing the Peel and the same reason why one should be 
accepted on our account, as the other. There is the same 
need of one as the other, that the law of God might be 
answered : one was as requisite to answer the law as the 
other. It is certain, that was the reason why there was 
need that Christ should suffer the penalty for us, even that 
the law might be answered ; for this the Scripture plainly 
teaches. This is given as the reason why Christ was made 
a. curse for us, that the law threatened a curse to us, Gal. 
iii. 10, 13. But the same law that fixes the curse of God 
as the consequence of not continuing in all things written 
in the law to do them, verse 10. has as much fixed doing 
those things as an antecedent of living in them, (as verse 
12.) There is as much connexion established in one case 
as in the other. ‘There is therefore exactly the same need, 
from the law, of perfect obedience being fulfilled in order 
to our obtaining the reward, as there is of death being 
suffered in order to our escaping the punishment; or the 
same necessity by the law, of perfect obedience preceding 
life, as there is of disobedience being succeeded by death. 
The law is, without doubt, as much of an established rule 
in one case as in the other. 

Christ by suffering the penalty, and so making atone- 
ment for us, only removes the guilt of our sins, and so 
sets us in the same state that Adam was in the first 
moment of his creation: and it is no more fit that we 
should obtain eternal life only on that account, than that 
Adam should have the reward of eternal life, or of a con- 
firmed and unalterable state of happiness, the first moments 
of his existence, without any obedience at all. Adam was 
not to have the reward merely on account of his being 
innocent ; if so, he would have had it fixed upon him at 
once, as soon as ever he was created ; for he was as inno- 
cent then as he could be. But he was to have the reward 
on account of his activeness in obedience ; not on account 
merely of his not having done ill, but on account of his 
doing well. 

So on the same account we have not eternal life merely 
as void of guilt, which we have by the atonement of 
Christ ; but on the account of Christ’s activeness in obedi- 
ence, and doing well. Christ is our second federal head, 
and is called the second Adam, 1 Cor.xv. 22. because he 
acted that part for us which the first Adam should have 
done. When he had undertaken to stand in our stead, he 
was looked upon and treated as though he were guilty 
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with our guilt ; d ¢ 
it were free himself from this guilt. But by this the 
second Adam did only bring himself into the state in 
which the first Adam was on the first moment of his 
existence, viz. a state of mere freedom from guilt ; and 
hereby indeed was free from any obligation to suffer 
punishment : but this being supposed, there was need of 
something further, even a positive obedience, in order to 
his obtaining, as our second Adam, the reward of eternal 
life. ‘ : 

God saw meet to place man first in a state of trial, and 
not to give him a title to eternal life as soon as he had 
made him ; because it was his will that he should first 
give honour to his authority, by fully submitting to it, in 
will and act, and perfectly obeying his law. God insisted 
upon it, that his holy majesty and law should have their 
due acknowledgment and honour from man, such as 
became the relation he stood in to that Being who created 
him, before he would bestow the reward of confirmed and 
everlasting happiness upon him ; and therefore God gave 
him a law that he might have opportunity, by giving due 
honour to his authority in obeying it, to obtain this happi- 
ness. It therefore became Christ—seeing that, in assum- 
ing man to himself, he sought a title to this eternal happi- 
ness for him after he had broken the law—that he himself 
should become subject to God’s authority, and be in the 
form of a servant, that he might do that honour to God’s 
authority for him, by his obedience, which God at first 
required of man as the condition of his having a title to 
that reward. Christ came into the world to render the 
honour of God’s authority and law consistent with the 
salvation and eternal life of sinners ; he came to save them, 
and yet withal to assert and vindicate the honour of the 
lawgiver, and his holy law. Now, if the sinner, after his 
sin was satisfied for, had eternal life bestowed upon him 
without active righteousness, the honour of his law would 
not be sufficiently vindicated. Supposing this were pos- 
sible, that the sinner himself could, by suffering, pay the 
debt, and afterwards be in the same state that he was in 
before his probation, that is to say, negatively righteous, 
or merely without guilt; if he now at last should have 
eternal life bestowed upon him, without performing that 
condition of obedience ; then God would recede from his 
law, and would give the promised reward, and his law 
never have respect and honour shown to it, in that way of 
being obeyed. But now Christ, by subjecting himself to 
the law, and obeying it, has done great honour to the 
law, and to the authority of God who gave it. That so 
glorious a person should become subject to the law, and 
fulfil it, has done much more to honour it, than if mere 
man had obeyed it. It was a thing infinitely honourable 
to God, that a perSon of infinite dignity was not ashamed 
to call him his God, and to adore and obey him as such. 
This was more to God’s honour than if any mere creature, 
a any possible degree of excellence and dignity, had so 

one. 

It is absolutely necessary, that in order to a sinner’s 
being justified, the righteousness of some other should be 
reckoned to his account ; for it is declared, that the person 


Justified is looked upon as (in himself) ungodly ; but God 


neither will nor can justify a person without a righteous- 
ness ; for justification is manifestly a forensic term, as the 
word is used in Scripture, and a judicial thing, or the act 
of a judge. So that if a person should be justified with- 
out a righteousness, the judgment would not be according 
to truth. The’ sentence of justification would be a false 
sentence, unless there be arighteousness performed that is 
by the judge properly looked upon as his. To say, that 
God does not justify the sinner without sincere, though an 
imperfect, obedience, does not help the case ; for an imper- 
fect righteousness before a judge is no righteousness. To 
accept of something that falls short of the rule, instead of 
something else that answers the rule, is no judicial act, or 
act of a judge, but a pure act of sovereignty. An imper- 
fect righteousness is no righteousness before a judge ; for 
“righteousness (as one observes) is a relative thing, and 
has always relation to a law. The formal nature of right- 
eousness, properly understood, lies in a conformity ot 
actions to that which is the rule and measure of them.’ 
Therefore that only is righteousness in the sight of a judge 
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that answers the law.* The law is the judge’s rule: if he 
pardons and hides what really is, net so does not pass 
sentence according to what things are in themselves, he 
either does not act the part of a judge, or else judges 
falsely. ‘The very notion of judging is to determine what 
is, and what is not, in any one’s case. The judge’s work 
is twofold ; it is to determine first what is fact, and then 
whether what is in fact be according to rule, or accordin 
to the law. If a judge has no rule or law evablished 
beforehand, by which he should proceed in judging, he 
has no foundation to go upon in judging, he has no op- 
portunity to be a judge; nor is it possible that he should 
do the part of a judge. To judge without a law or rule 
by which to judge, is impossible ; for the very notion of 
judging, is to determine whether the object of judgment 
e according to rule; and therefore God has declared, 
that when he acts asa judge, he will not justify the wicked, 
and cannot clear the guilty; and, by parity of reason, 
cannot justify without righteousness. 

And the scheme of the old law’s being abrogated, and 

a new law introduced, will not help at all in this diffi- 
culty ; for an imperfect righteousness cannot answer the 
law of God we are under, whether that be an old or a 
new one; for every law requires perfect obedience to 
itself. Every rule whatsoever requires perfect conformity 
to itself; it is a contradiction to suppose otherwise. For 
to say, that there is a law that does not require perfect 
obedience to itself, is to say that there is a law that does 
not require all that it requires. That law that now forbids 
sin, is certainly the law that we are now under, (let that 
be an old or a new one,) or else it is not sin. That 
which is not forbidden, and is the breach of no law, is no 
sin. But if we are now forbidden to commit sin, then it 
is by a law that we are now under; for surely we are 
neither under the forbiddings nor commanding of a law 
that we are not under. Therefore, if all sin is now for- 
bidden, then we are now under a law that requires perfect 
obedience ; and therefore nothing can be accepted as a 
righteousness in the sight of our Judge, but perfect right- 
eousness. So that our Judge cannot justify us, unless he 
sees a perfect righteousness, some way belonging to us, 
either performed by ourselves, or by another, and justly 
and qaly reckoned to our account. 
_ God doth, in the sentence of justification, pronounce a 
man perfectly righteous, or else he would need a further 
justification after he is justified. His sins being removed 
by Christ’s atonement, is not sufficient for his justification ; 
for justifying a man,as has been already shown, is not 
merely pronouncing him innocent, or without guilt, but 
standing right with regard to the rule that he is under, and 
righteous unto life: but this, according to the established 
rule of nature, reason, and divine appointment, is a posi- 
tive, perfect righteousness. 

As there is the same need that Christ’s obedience 
should be reckoned to our account, as that his atonement 
should ; so there is the same reason why it should. As if 
Adam had persevered, and finished his course of obe- 
dience, we should have received the benefit of his obe- 
dience, as much as now we have the mischief of his 
disobedience ; so in like manner, there is reason that we 
should receive the benefit of the second Adam’s obedience, 
as of his atonement of our disobedience. Believers are 
represented in Scripture as being so in Christ, as that they 


* That perfect obedience, is what is called righteousness in the New 
Testame:t, and that this righteousness, or perfect obedience, is by God's 
fixed unalterable rule the condition of justification, is, from the plain evi- 
dence of truth, confessed by a certain great man, whom nobody will think 
to be blinded by prejudice in favour of the doctrine we are maintaining, 
and one who did not receive this doctrine. M. Locke, in his Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity, as delivered in the Scriptures, vol. 2. of his works, 

_ 474. writes thus: ** To one that thus unbiassed reads the Scripture, what 
‘Adam fell from, is visible, was the state of perfect obedience, which is 
called justice in the New Testament, though the word, which in the origi- 
nal signifies justice, be translated righteousness.” Ibid. p. 476, 477. * For 
righteousness, or an exact obedience to the law, seems by the Scripture to 
‘have a claim of right to eternal life; Rom. iv. 4. To him that worketh, 
i. e. does the works of the law, is the reward not reckoned of grace but of 
‘debt.— On the other side, it seems the unalterable purpose of divine justice, 
that no unrighteous person, no one that is guilty of any breach of the law, 
should be in paradise ; but that the wages of sin should he to every man, 
as if was to Adam, an exclusion of him out of that happy state of immor- 
tality, and bring death upon him. And thisis so conformable to the eternal 
and established law of right and wrong, that it is spoke of too as it could 
not be otherwise.- -Here then we have the standing and fixed measures of 
life and death; immortality and bliss belong to the righteous. Those who 
jhave lived in an exact conformity to the law of God are out of the reach 
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are legally one, or accepted as one, by the Supreme Judge: 
Christ has assumed our nature, and has so assumed all in 
that nature that belongs to him, into such an union with 
himself, that he is become their head, and has taken them 
to be his members. And therefore, what Christ has done 
in our nature, whereby he did honour to the law and au- 
thority of God by his acts, as well as the reparation to the 
honour of the law by his sufferings, is reckoned to the be- 
liever’s account; so as that the believer should be made 
happy, because it was so well and worthily done by his 
Head, as well as freed from being miserable, because he 
has suffered for our ill and unworthy doing. 

When Christ had once undertaken with God to stand 
for us, and put himself under our law, by that law he was 
obliged to suffer, and by the same law he was obliged to 
obey: by the same law, after he had taken man’s guilt 
upon him, he himself, being our surety, could not be ac- 
quitted till he had suffered, nor rewarded till he had obeyed : 
but he was not acquitted as a private person, but as our 
head, and believers are acquitted in his acquittance; nor was 
he accepted to a reward for his obedience, as a private person, 
but as our head, and we are accepted to a reward in his ac- 
ceptance. The Scripture teaches us, that when Christ was 
raised from the dead, he was justified; which justifica- 
tion, as I have already shown, implies both his acquittance 
from our guilt, and his acceptance to the exaltation and 
glory that was the reward of his obedience: but believers, 
as soon as they believe, are admitted to partake with 
Christ in this his justification : hence we are told, that he 
was “raised again for our justification,” Rom. iv. 25. 
which is true, not only of that part of his justification 
that consists in his acquittance, but also his acceptance to 
his reward. The Scripture teaches us, that he is exalted, 
and gone to heaven to take possession of glory in our 
name, as our forerunner, Heb. vi. 20. We are, as it were, 
both raised up together with Christ, and also made to sit 
together with Christ in heavenly places, and in him, 
Eph. ii. 6. i 

If it be objected here, that there is this reason, why 
what Christ suffered should be accepted on our account, 
rather than the obedience he performed, that he was 
obliged to obedience for himself, but was not obliged to 
suffer but only on ovr account; to this I answer, That 
Christ was not obliged, on his own account, to undertake 
to obey. Christ, in his original circumstances, was in no 
subjection to the Father, being altogether equal with him: 
he was under no obligation to put himself in man’s stead, 
and under man’s law; or to put himself into any state of 
subjection to God whatsoever. There was a transaction 
between the Father and the Son, that was antecedent to 
Christ’s becoming man, and being made under the law, 
wherein he undertook to put bimself under the law, and 
both to obey and to suffer; in which transaction these 
things were already virtually done in the sight of God ; as 
is evident by this, that God acted on the ground of that 
transaction, justifying and saving sinners, as if the things 
undertaken had been actually performed long before they 
were performed indeed. And therefore, without doubt, in 
order to estimate the value and validity of what Christ 
did and suffered, we must look back to that transaction, 
wherein these things were first undertaken, and virtually 
done in the sight of God, and see what capacity and cir- 
cumstances Christ acted in them, and we shall find that 


of death; but an exclusion from paradise and loss of immortality, is the 
portion of sinners, of all those who have any way broke that law, and failed 
of a complete obedience to it, by the guilt of any one transgression, And 
thus mankind, by the law, are put upon the issues of life or death, as they 
are righteous or unrighteous, fust or unjust, 7. e. exact performers or trans- 

ressors of the law.’ Again, in p. 477. “* The was of works then in short 
is, that law which requires perfect obedience, without any remission or 
abatement; so that by that law a man cannot be just or justified, without 
an exact performance of every tittle. Such a perfect obedience in the 
New Testament, is termed d:xacocvvn, Which we translate righteousness.” 
In which last passage it is also to be noted, that Mr. Locke, by the law of 
works, does not understand the ceremonial law, but the covenant of works ; 
as he more fully expresses himself in the next paragraph but one. ‘*‘ Where 
this law of works was to be found, the New Testament tells us, vz. in the 
law delivered by Moses; John i.17. The law was given by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ. Chap. vii. 19, Did not Moses give you the 
law, says our Saviour, and yet none of you keep the law? And this is the 
law which he speaks of—verse 28. This do, and thou shalt live. This is 
that which St Paul so often styles the law, without any other distinction : 
Rom, ii. 13. Not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers of 
the law are justified. Itis needless to quote any more places, his epistles 
are all full of it, especially this to the Romans. 
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Christ was under no manner of obligation, either to obey 
the law, or to suffer its penalty. After this he was equally 
under obligation to both ; for henceforward he stood as 
our surety or representative : and therefore this consequent 
obligation may be as much of an objection against the 
validity of his suffering the penalty, as against his obe- 
dience. But if we look to that original transaction be- 
tween the Father and the Son, wherein both these were 
undertaken and accepted as virtually done in the sight of 
the Father, we shall find Christ acting with regard to both, 
as one perfectly in his own right, and under no manner of 
previous obligation to hinder the validity of either. 

2. To suppose that all Christ does is only to make 
atonement for us by suffering, is to make him our Saviour 
but in part. It is to rob him of half his glory as a Sa- 
viour. For if so, all that he does is to deliver us from 
hell ; he does not purchase heaven for us. The adverse 
scheme supposes that he purchases heaven for us, in that 
he satisfies for the imperfections of our obedience, and so 
purchases that our sincere imperfect obedience might be 
accepted as the condition of eternal life ; and so purchases 
an opportunity for us to obtain heaven by our own obe- 
dience. But to purchase heaven for us only in this sense, 
is to purchase it in no sense at all; for all of it comes to 
no more than a satisfaction for our sins, or removing the 
penalty by suffering in our stead. For all the purchasing 
they speak of, that our imperfect obedience should be ac- 
cepted, is only his satisfying for the sinful imperfection of 
our obedience; or (which is the same thing) making 
atonement for the sin that our obedience is attended with. 
But that is not purchasing heaven, merely to set us at 
liberty again, that we may go and get heaven by what we 
do ourselves : all that Christ does is only to pay a debt 
for us; there is no positive purchase of any good. We 
are taught in Scripture that heaven is purchased for us ; 
it is called the purchased posession, Eph. i. 14. The gos- 
pel proposes the eternal inheritance, not to be acquired, as 
the first covenant did, but as already acquired and pur- 
chased. But he that pays a man’s debt for him, and so 
delivers him from slavery, cannot be said to purchase an 
estate for him, merely because he sets him at liberty, so 
that henceforward he has an opportunity to get an estate 
by his own hand-labour. So that according to this scheme, 
the saints in heaven have no reason to thank Christ for 
purchasing heaven for them, or redeeming them to God, 
and making them kings and priests, as we have an ac- 
count that they do, in Rev. v. 9. 

3. Justification by the righteousness and obedience of 
Christ, is a doctrine that the Scripture teaches in very full 
terms; Rom. v. 18, 19. “By the righteousness of one, 
the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life. 
For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 


ners ; so, by the obedience of one, shall many be made: 


righteous.”” Jere in one verse we are told, that we have 
justification by Christ’s righteousness; and, that there 
might be no room to understand the righteousness spoken 
of, merely of Christ’s atonement by his suffering the pe- 
palty, in the next verse it is put in other terms, and asserted, 
that it is by Christ’s obedience we are made righteous. It 
is scarcely possible any thing should be more full and 
determined: the terms, taken singly, are such as fix their 
Own meaning, and taken together, they fix the meaning of 
each other. The words show that we are justified by that 
righteousness of Christ which consists in his obedience, 
and that we are made righteous or justified by that obe- 
dience of his, that is, his righteousness, or moral goodness 
before God. 

Here possibly it may be objected, that this text means 
only, that we are justified by Christ’s passive obedience. 

To this I answer, whether we call it active or passive, it 
alters not the case as to the present argument, as long as 
it is evident by the words, that it is not merely under the 
notion of an atonement for disobedience, or a satisfaction 
for unrighteousness, but under the notion of a positive 
obedience, and a righteousness, or moral goodness, that it 
justifies us, or makes us righteous ; because both the words 
righteousness and obedience are used, and used too as the 
Opposites to sin and disobedience, and an offence. “ There- 
fore as by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation; even so, by the righteousness of one, 
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the free gift came upon all men to justification of life. For 
as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners 3 
so, by the obedience of one, shall many be made righteous.” 
Now, what can be meant by righteousness, when spoken 
of as the opposite to sin, or moral evil, but moral good- 
ness? What is the righteousness that is the opposite ot 
an offence, but the behaviour that is well pleasing? and 
what can be meant by obedience, when spoken of as the 
opposite of disobedience, or going contrary to a command, 
but a positive obeying and an actual complying with the 
command? So that there is no room for any invented . 
distinction of active and passive, to hurt the argument 
from this scripture; for it is evident by it, as any thing 
can be, that believers are justified by the righteousness and 
obedience of Christ, under the notion of his moral good- 
ness ;—his positive obeying, and actual complying with the 
commands of God, and that behaviour which, because of 
its conformity to his commands, was well-pleasing in his 
sight. This is all that ever any need to desire to have 
granted in this dispute. ‘ : . 

By this it appears, that if Christ’s dying be here includ- 
ed in the words righteousness and obedience, it is not merely 
as a propitiation, or bearing a penalty of a broken law in 
our stead, but as his voluntary submitting and yielding 
himself to those sufferings, was an act of obedience to the 
Father’s commands, and so was a part of his positive 
righteousness, or moral goodness. 

Indeed all obedience considered under the notion of 
righteousness, is something active, something done in 
voluntary compliance with a command; whether it ma 
be done without suffering, or whether it be hard and diffi- 
cult; yet as itis obedience, righteousness, or moral good- 
ness, it must be considered as something voluntary and 
active. If any one is commanded to go through difficul- 
ties and sufferings, and he, in compliance with this com- 
mand, voluntarily does it, he properly obeys in so doing ; 
and as he voluntarily does it in compliance with a com- 
mand, his obedience is as active as any whatsoever. It 
is the same sort of obedience, a thing of the very same 
nature, as when a man, in compliance with a command, 
does a piece of hard service, or goes through hard labour ; 
and there is no room to distinguish between such obedi- 
ence of it, as if it were a thing of quite a different nature, 
by such opposite terms as active and passive: all the dis- 
tinction that can be pretended, is that which is between 
obeying an easy command and a difficult one. But is 
there from hence any foundation to make two species of 
obedience, one active and the other passive? There is no 
appearance of any such distinction ever entering into the 
hearts of any of the penmen of Scripture. 

It is true, that of late, when a man refuses to obey the 
precept of a human law, but patiently yields himself up to 
suffer the penalty of the law, it is called passive obedience : 
but this I suppose is only a modern use of the word obedi- 
ence ; Surely it is a sense of the word that the Scripture is 
a perfect stranger to. It is improperly called obedience, 
unless there be such a precept in the law, that he shall 
yield himself patiently to suffer, to which his so doing 
shall be an active voluntary conformity. There may in 
some sense be said to be a conformity of the law in a per- 
son’s suffering the penalty of the law; but no other con- 
formity to the law is properly called obedience to it, but 
an active voluntary conformity to the precepts of it. The 
word obey is often found in Scripture with respect to the 
law of God to man, but never in any other sense. 
_ It is true that Christ’s willingly undergoing those suffer- 
ings which he endured, is a great part of that obedience 
or righteousness by which we are justified. The sufferings 
of Christ are respected in Scripture under a twofold con- 
sideration, either merely as his being substituted for us, or 
put into our stead, in suffering the penalty of the law; and 
so his sufferings are considered as a satisfaction and propitia- 
tion for sin; or as he, in obedience to a law or command of 
the Father, voluntarily submitted himself to those suffer- 
ings, and actively yielded himself up to bear them; and 
so they are considered as his righteousness, and a part of 
his active obedience. Christ underwent death in obedi- 
ence to the command of the Father, Psalm xl. 6, 7, 8. 
“Sacrifice and offering th u didst not desire, mine ears 
hast thou opened: burnt-offering and sin-offering hast 
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thou not required. Then said I, Lo, I come: in the 
volume of the book it is written of me: I delight to do 
thy will, O my God; yea, thy “law is within my heart.” 
John x. 17, 18. “I lay down my life, that I might take 
it again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down 
of myself: I have power to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it again. his commandment have I received of 
my Father.” John xviii. 11. “The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it?” And this is part, 
and indeed the principal part, of that active obedience by 
which we are justified. 

‘It can be no just objection against this, that the com- 
mand of the Father to Christ that he should lay down his 
life, was no part of the law that we had broken; and 
therefore, that his obeying this command could be no part 
of that cbedience that he performed for us, because we 
needed that he should obey no other law for us, but only 
that which we had broken or failed of obeying. For 
although it must be the same legislative authority, whose 

honour is repaired by Christ’s obedience, that we have in- 
ured by our disobedience; yet there is no need that the 
aw which Christ obeys should be precisely the same that 
Adam was to have obeyed, in that sense, that there should 
be no positive precepts wanting, nor any added. There 
was wanting the precept about the forbidden fruit, and 
there was added the ceremonial law. The thing required 
was perfect obedience. It is no matter whether the posi- 
tive precepts were the same, if they were equivalent. ‘The 
positive precepts that Christ was to obey, were much more 
than equivalent to what was wanting, because infinitely 
more difficult, particularly the command that he had re- 
ceived to lay down his life, which was his principal act of 
obedience, and which, above all other, is concerned in our 
justification. As that act of disobedience by which we 
fell, was disobedience to a positive precept that Christ 
never was under, wz. that of abstaining from the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil; so that act of obedience 
by which principally we are redeemed, is obedience to a 
positive precept that Adam never was under, viz. the pre- 
cept of laying down his life. It was suitable that it should 
be a positive precept, that should try both Adam’s and 
Christ’s obedience. Such precepts are the greatest and 
most proper trial of obedience ; because in them, the mere 


authority and will of the legislator is the sole ground of | : 
| son, yet learned he obedience by the things that he suffer- 


the obligation, (and nothing in the nature of the things 
themselves,) and therefore they are the greatest trial of 
any person’s respect to that authority and will. 

The law that Christ was subject to, and obeyed, was in 
some sense the same that was given to Adam. There are 
innumerable particular duties required by the law only 
conditionally ; and in such circumstances, are compre- 
hended in some great and general rule of that law. ‘Thus, 
for instance, there are innumerable acts of respect and 
obedience to men, which are required by the law of na- 
ture, (which was a law given to Adam,) which yet are not 
required absolutely, but upon many pre-requisite condi- 
tions ; as, that there be men standing in such relations to 
us, and that they give forth such commands, and the like. 
So many acts of respect and obedience to God are in- 
eluded, in like manner, in the moral law conditionally, or 
such and such things being supposed; as Abraham’s 
going about to sacrifice his son, the Jews’ circumcising 
their children when eight days old, and Adam’s not eating 
the forbidden fruit; they are virtually comprehended in 
that great general rule of the moral law, that we should 
obey God, and be subject to him in whatsoever he pleases 
to command us. Certainly the moral law does as much 
require us to obey God’s positive commands, as it re- 
quires us to obey the positive commands of our parents. 
And thus all that Adam, and all that Christ was com- 
manded, even his observing the rites and ceremonies of the 
Jewish worship, and his laying down his life, was virtual- 
ly included in this same great law.* 

Itis no objection against the last-mentioned thing, even 

%* Thus Mr. Locke in his Reasonableness of Christianity, as delivered 
in the Scriptures, vol. 2a of his Works, p. 478. “ Nay, whatever God re- 
quires any where to be done, without making any allowance for faith, that 
is a part of the law of works. So that forbidding Adam to eat of the tree 
of knowledge, was ae of the law of works. Only we must take notice 
here, that some of God’s positive commands being for peculiar ends, and 


suited to particular circumstances of times, places, and persons, have a 
limited and only temporary obligation, by virtue of God's positive injunc- 
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Christ’s laying down his life, it being included in the 
moral law given to Adam, because that law itself allowed of 
no occasion for any such thing; for the moral law virtual- 
ly includes all right acts, on all possible occasions, even 
occasions that the law itself allows not: thus we are 
obliged by the moral law to mortify our lusts, and repent 
of our sins, though that law allows of no lust to mortify, 
or sin to repent of. 

There is indeed but one great law of God, and that is the 
same law that says, “if thou sinnest, thou shalt die ;” 
and “ cursed is every one that continues not in all things 
contained in this law to do them.” All duties of positive 
institution are virtually comprehended in this law: and 
therefore, if the Jews broke the ceremonial law, it exposed’ 
them to the penalty of the law, or covenant of works, 
which threatened, “ thou shalt surely die.” The law is the 
eternal and unalterable rule of righteousness between God 
and man, and therefore is the rule of judgment, by which 
all that a man does shall be either justified or condemned ; 
and no sin exposes to damnation, but by the law. So now 
he that refuses to obey the precepts that require an attend- 
ance on the sacraments of the New Testament, is exposed ~ 
to damnation, by virtue of the law or covenant of works. 
It may moreover be argued, that all sins whatsoever are 
breaches of the law or covenant of works, because all sins, 
even breaches of the positive precepts, as well as others, 
have atonement by the death of Christ: but what Christ 
died for, was to satisfy the .law, or to bear the curse of the 
law;.as appears by Gal. iii. 10—13. and Rom. vii. 3, 4. 

So that Christ’s laying down his life might be part of 
that obedience by which we are justified, though it was a 
positive precept not given to Adam. It was doubtless 
Christ’s main act of obedience, because it was obedience 
to a command that was attended with immensely the 
greatest difficulty, and so to a command that was 
the greatest trial of his obedience. His respect shown 
to God in it, and his honour to God’s authority, 
was proportionably great. It is spoken of in Scripture 
as Christ’s principal act of obedience. Philip. ii. 7, 
8. “ But made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men: and being found in fashion as a man, he 


| humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 


the death of the cross.” Heb. v. 8. “ Though he were a 
ed.” It was mainly by this act of obedience that Christ 
purchased so glorious a reward for himself; Philip. i. 8, 
9. “ He became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name which is above every name.” And 
it therefore follows from what has been already said, that 
it is mainly by this act of obedience that believers in 
Christ also have the reward of glory, or come to partake 
with Christ in his glory. Weare as much saved by the death 
of Christ, as his yielding himself to die was an act of 
obedience, as we are, as it was a propitiation for our sins : 
for as it was not the only act of obedience that merited, he 
having performed meritorious acts of obedience through 
the whole course of his life; so neither was it the only 
suffermg that was propitiatory; all his sufferings through 
the whole course of his life being propitiatory, as well as 
every act of obedience meritorious. Indeed this was his 
principal suffering ; and it was as much his principal act 
of obedience. 

“Hence we may see how that the death of Christ did 
not only make atonement, but also merited eternal life ; 
and hence we may see how by the blood of Christ we are 
not only redeemed from sin, but redeemed unto God ; and 
therefore the Scripture seems every where to attribute the 
whole of salvation to the blood of Christ. This precious 
blood is as much the main price by which heaven is pur- 
chased, as it is the main price by which we are redeemed 
from hell. The positive righteousness of Christ, or that 
price by which he merited, was of equal value with that 
tion: such was that part of Moses’s law which concerned the outward 
worship or political constitution of the Jews, and is called the ceremonial 
and judaical law.” Again, p. 479. ‘* Thus then, as to the law in short, the 
civil and ritual part of the law delivered by Moses obliges not Christians, 
though to the Jews it were a part of the law of works ; it being a part of the 


law of nature, that men ought to obey every positive law of God, whenever 
he shall please to make any such addition to the law of his nature. 
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by which he satisfied ; for indeed it was the same price. 
He spilled his blood to satisfy, and by reason of the in- 
finite dignity of his person, his sufferings were looked 
upon as of infinite value, and equivalent to the eternal 
sufferings of a finite creature. And he spilled his blood 
out of respect to the honour of God’s majesty, and in 
submission to his authority, who had commanded him so 
to do: and his obedience therein was of infinite value ; 
both because of the dignity of the person that performed 
it, and because he put himself to infinite expense to per- 
form it, whereby the infinite degree of his regard to God’s 
authority appeared. Fi 

One would wonder what Arminians mean by Christ's 
merits. They talk of Christ’s merits as much as any body, 
and yet deny the imputation of Christ’s positive righteous- 
ness. What should there be that any one should merit or 
deserve any thing by, besides righteousness or goodness ? 
If any thing that Christ did or suffered, merited or de- 
served any thing, it was by virtue of the goodness, or 
righteousness, or holiness of it. If Christ’s sufferings and 
death merited heaven, it must be because there was an ex- 
cellent righteousness and transcendent moral goodness in 
that act of laying down his life. And if by that excellent 
righteousness he merited heaven for us; then surely that 
righteousness is reckoned to our account, that we have the 
benefit of it, or, which is the same thing, it is imputed 
to us. 

Thus, I hope, I have made it evident, that the righteous- 
ness of Christ is indeed imputed to us. I proceed now 
to the 

Third and last thing under this argument, That this doc- 
trine, of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, is utter- 
ly inconsistent with the doctrine of our being justified by 
our own virtue or sincere obedience. If acceptance to 
God’s favour, and a title to life, be given to believers as 
the reward of Christ’s obedience, then it is not given as 
the reward of our own obedience. In what respect soever 
Christ is our Saviour, that doubtless excludes our being 
our own saviours in that same respect. If we can be 
our own saviours in the same respect that Christ is, it will 
thence follow, that the salvation of Christ is needless in 
that respect ; according to the apostle’s reasoning, Gal. v. 
4.“ Christ is rendered of no effect unto you, whosoever 
of you are justified by the law.” Doubtless, it is Christ’s 
prerogative to be our Saviour in that sense wherein he is 
our Saviour. And therefore, if it be by his obedience 
that we are justified, then it is not by our own obedience. 

Here perhaps it may be said, that a title to salvation is 
not directly given as the reward of our obedience ; for that 
is not by any thing of ours, but only by Christ’s satisfac- 
tion and rightcousness ; but yet an interest in that satisfac- 
tion and righteousness is given as a reward of our obedience. 

But this does not at all help the case; for this is to 
ascribe as much to our obedience as if we ascribed salva- 
tion to it directly, without the intervention of Christ’s 
righteousness. For it would be as great a thing for God 
to give us Christ, and his satisfaction and righteousness, in 
reward for our obedience, as to give us heaven immediate- 
ly ; it would be as great a reward, and as great a testimony 
of respect to our obedience. And if God gives as great a 
thing as salvation for our obedience, why could he not 
as well give salvation itself directly? and then there 
would have been no need of Christ’s righteousness. And 
indeed if God gives us Christ, or an interest in him, pro- 
perly in reward of our obedience, he does really give us 
Salvation in reward for our obedience: for the former im- 
plies the latter; yea, it implies it, as the greater implies 
the less. So that indeed it exalts our virtue and obedience 
more, to suppose that God gives us Christ in reward of 
that virtue and obedience, than if he should give salvation 
without Christ. 

_ The thing that the Scripture guards and militates against, 
is Our imagining that it is our own goodness, virtue, or ex- 
cellency, that instates us in God’s acceptance and favour. 
But to suppose that God gives us an interest in Christ in 
reward for our virtue, is as great an argument that it in- 
States us in God’s favour, as if he bestowed a title to eter- 
nal life as its direct reward. If God gives us an interest 
in Christ as a reward of our obedience, it will then follow, 
that we are instated in God’s acceptance and favour by 
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our own obedience, antecedent to our having an interest in 
Christ. For a rewarding any one’s excellency, evermore 
supposes favour and acceptance on the account of that ex- 
cellency: it is the very notion of a reward, that it is a 
good thing, bestowed in testimony of respect and favour 
for the virtue or excellency rewarded. So that it is not by 
virtue of our interest in Christ and his merits, that we first 
come into favour with God, according to this scheme for 
we are in God’s favour before we have any interest in 
those merits; in that we have an interest in those merits 
given as a fruit of God’s favour for our own virtue. If 
our interest in Christ be the fruit of God’s favour, then 
it cannot be the ground of it. If God did not accept us, 
and had no favour for us for our own excellency, he never 
would bestow so great a reward upon us, as a right in Christ’s 
satisfaction and righteousness. So that such a scheme de- 
stroys:itself; for it supposes that Christ’s satisfaction and 
righteousness are necessary for us to recommend us to the 
favour of God ; and yet supposes that we have Ged’s fa- 
your and acceptance ee: we have Christ’s satisfaction 


and righteousness, and have these given as a fruit of God’s 


favour. | ‘ : 
Indeed, neither salvation itself, nor Christ the Saviour, 


are given as a reward of any thing in man: they are not 


yiven as a reward of faith, nor any thing else of ours: 
we are not united to Christ as a reward of our faith, but 
have union with him by faith, only as faith is the very act 
of uniting or closing vn our part. As when a man offers 
himself to a woman in marriage, he does not give himself 
to her as a reward of her receiving him in marriage. Her 
receiving him is not considered as a worthy deed in her 
for which he rewards her by giving himself to her; but it 
is by her receiving him that the union is made, by which 
she hath him for her husband. It is on her part the 
unition itself. By these things it appears how contrary to 
the gospel of Christ their scheme is, who say that faith 
justifies as a principle of obedience, or as a leading act of 
obedience ; or (as others) the sum and comprehension. of 
all evangelical obedience. For by this, the obedience or 
virtue that is in faith gives it its justifying influence ; and 
that is the same thing as to say, that we are justified by 
our own obedience, virtue, or goodness. 

Having thus considered the evidence of the truth of the 
doctrine, I proceed now to the 

II]. Thing proposed, viz. “ To show in what sense the 
acts of a christian life, or of evangelical obedience, may be 
looked upon to be concerned in this affair.” ' 

From what has been said already, it is manifest that 
they cannot have any concern in this affair as good works, 
or by virtue of any moral goodness in them; not as works 
of the law, or as that moral excellency, or any part of it, 
which is the fulfilment of that great, universal, and ever- 
lasting law or covenant of works which the great lawgiver 
has establish d, as the highest and unalterable rule of 
judgment, which Christ alone answers, or does any thing 
towards it. 

It having been shown out of the Scripture, that it is only 
by faith, or the soul’s receiving and uniting to the Saviour 
who has wrought our righteousness, that we are justified ; 
it therefore remains, that the acts of a christian life cannot 
be concerned in this affair any otherwise than as they 
imply, and are the expressions of, faith, and may be looked 
upon as so many acts of reception of Christ the Saviour. 
But the determining what concerns acts of christian obe- 
dience can have in justification in this respect, will depend 
on the resolving of another point, viz. Whether any other 
act of faith besides the first act, has any concern in our 
Justification, or how far perseverance in faith, or the con- 
tinued and renewed acts of faith, have influence in this 
affair. And it seems manifest that justification is by the 
first act of faith, in some respects, 1a a peculiar manner, 
because a sinner is actually and finally justified as soon as 
he has performed one act of faith; and faith in its first act 
does, virtually at least, depend on God for perseverance, 
and entitles to this among other benefits. Rut yet the per- 
severance of faith is not excluded in this affair; it is not 
only certainly connected with justification, but it is not to 
be excluded from that on ich the justification of a sinner 
has a dependence, or that by which he is justified. 

I have shown that the way in which justification has a 
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dependence on faith, is, that it is the qualification on which 
the congruity of an interest in the righteousness of Christ 
depends, or wherein such a fitness consists. But the con- 
sideration of the perseverance of faith cannot be excluded 
out of this congruity or fitness, for it is congruous that he 
that believes in Christ should have an interest in Chnst’s 
righteousness, and so in the eternal benefits purchased by 
it, because faith is that by which the soul hath union or 
oneness with Christ ; and there is a natural congruity in it, 
that they who are one with Christ should have a joint 
interest with him in his eternal benefits; but yet this con- 
gruity depends on its being an abiding union. As it is 
needful that the branch should abide in the vine, in order 
to its receiving the lasting benefits of the root; so it is 
necessary that the soul should abide in Christ, in order to 
its receiving those lasting benefits of God’s final accept- 
ance and favour.’ John xv. 6, 7. “ If a man abide not in 
me, he is cast forth as a branch. If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you.” Ver. 9, 10. “Continue ye in 
my love. If ye keep (or abide 7 my commandments, ye 
shall abide in my love: even as I have kept my Father’s 
commandments, and abide in his love.” There is the 
same reason why it is necessary that the union with Christ 
should remain, as why it should be begun; why it should 
continue to be, as why it should once be. If it should 
be begun without remaining, the beginning would be in 
vain. In order to the soul’s being now in a justified state, 
and now free from condemnation, it is necessary that it 
should now be in Christ, and not merely that it should 
once have been in him. Rom. viii. 1. “ There is no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” The soul 
is saved in Christ, as being now in him, when the salvation 
is bestowed, and not merely as remembering that it once 
was in him. Philip. iii. 9. “ That I may be found in him, 
not having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, 
but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith.” 1 John ii. 28. “ And 
now, little children, abide in him; that when he shall ap- 
ee we may have confidence, and not be ashamed before 

im at his coming.” In order to persons being blessed 
after death, it is necessary not only that they should once 
be in him, but that they should die in him. Rev. xiv. 13. 
“ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.”—And there 
is the same reason why faith, the uniting qualification, 
should remain, in order to the union’s remaining ; as why 
it should once be, in order to the union’s once being. 

So that although the sinner is actually and finally justi- 
fied on the first acts of faith, yet the perseverance of faith, 
even then, comes into consideration, as one thing on which 
the fitness of acceptance to life depends. _ God, in the act 
of justification, which is passed on a sinner’s first believing, 
has respect to perseverance, as being virtually contained in 
that first act of faith; and it is looked upon, and taken by 
him that justifies, as being as it were a property in that 
faith. God has respect to the believer’s continuance in 
faith, and he is justified by that, as though it already 
were, because by divine establishment it shall follow ; and 
it being by divine constitution connected with that first 
faith, as much as if it were a property in it, it is then con- 
sidered as such, and so justification is not suspended ; 
but were it not for this, it would be needful that it should 
be suspended, till the sinner had actually persevered in 
faith. 

And that it is so, that God in the act of final justifica- 
tion which he passes at the sinner’s conversion, has respect 
to perseverance in faith, and future acts of faith, as being 
virtually implied in the first act, is further manifest by 
this, viz. That in a sinner’s justification, at his conversion 
there is virtually contained a forgiveness as to eternal and 
deserved punishment, not only of all past sins, but also of 
all future infirmities and acts of sin that they shall be 
guilty of; because that first justification is decisive and 
final: And yet pardon, in the order of nature, properly 
follows the crime, and also follows those acts of repentance 
and faith that respect the crime pardoned, as is manifest 
both from reason and Scripture. ] 1 
of Psalm xxxii. speaks of the forgiveness of sins which 
were doubtless committed long after he was first godly, as 
being consequent on those sins, and on his repentance and 
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faith with respect to them; and yet this forgiveness is 
spoken of by the apostle in the 4th of Romans, as an in- 
stance of justification by faith. Probably the sin David 
there speaks of is the same that he committed in the matter 
of Uriah, and so the pardon the same with that release 
from death, or eternal punishment, which the prophet 
Nathan speaks of, 2 Sam. xii. 13. “The Lord also hath 
put away thy sin; thou shalt not die.” Not only does the 
manifestation of this pardon follow the sin in the order of 
time, but the pardon itself, in the order of nature, follows 
David’s repentance and faith with respect to this sin; for 
it is spoken of in the 32d Psalm, as depending on it. 
But inasmuch as a sinner, in his first justification, is for 
ever justified and freed from all obligation to eternal 
unishment; it hence of necessity follows, that future 
aith and repentance are beheld, in that justification, as 
virtually contained in that first faith and repentance; be- 
cause repentance of those future sins, and faith in a Re- 
deemer, with respect to them, or, at least, the continuance 
of that habit and principle in the heart that has such an 
actual repentance and faith in its nature and tendency, is 
now made sure by God’s promise.—If remission of sins, 
committed after conversion, in the order of nature, follows 
that faith and repentance that is after them, then it follows 
that future sins are respected in the first justification, no 
otherwise than as future faith and repentance are respected 
in it. |And future repentance and faith are looked upon 
by him that justifies, as virtually implied in the first re- ~ 
entance and faith, in the same manner as justification 
rom future sins is virtually implied in the first justifica- 
tion ; which is the thing that was to be proved. } 
And besides, if no other act of faith could be concerned 
in justification but the first act, it will then follow, that 
Christians ought never to seek justification by any other 
act of faith. For if justification is not to be obtained by 
after acts of faith, then surely itis not a duty to seek it by 
such acts: and so it can never be a duty for persons after 
they are once converted, by faith to seek to God, or be- 
lievingly to look to him, for the remission of sin, or deliver- 
ance from the guilt of it, because deliverance from the 
guilt of sin is part of what belongs to justification. And 
if it be not proper for converts by faith to look to God 
through Christ for it, then it will follow, that it is not 
es for them to pray for it; for christian prayer to God 
or a blessing, is but an expression of faith in God for that 
blessing ; prayer is only the voice of faith. But if these 
things are so, it will follow that the petition in the Lord’s 
prayer, forgive us our debts, is not proper to be put up by 
disciples of Christ, or to be used in christian assemblies ; 
and that Christ improperly directed his disciples to use 
that petition, when they were all of them, except Judas, 
converted before. The debt that Christ directs his disciples 
to pray for the forgiveness of, can mean nothing else but 
the punishment that sin deserves, or the debt that we owe 
to divine justice, the ten thousand talents we owe our 
Lord. To pray that God would forgive our debts, is un- 
doubtedly the same thing as to pray that God would re- 
lease us from obligation to due punishment; but releasing 
from obligation to the punishment due to sin, and forgiv- 
ing the debt that we owe to divine justice, is what apper- 
tains to justification. ; 
And then to suppose that no after acts of faith are con- 
cerned in the business of justification, and so that it is not 
roper for any ever to seek justification by such acts, would 
be or ever to cut off those Christians that are doubtful 
concerning their first act of faith, from the joy and peace 
of believing. | As the business of a justifying faith is to 
obtain pardon and peace with God, by looking to God, 
and trusting in him for these blessings; so the joy and 
peace of that faith is in the apprehension of pardon and 
peace obtained by such a trust. This a Christian that is 
doubtful of his first act of faith cannot have from that act, 
because, by the supposition, he is doubtful whether it be 
an act of faith, and so whether he did obtain pardon and 
peace by that act. |The proper remedy, in such a case, is 
now by faith to look to God in Christ for these blessings : 
but he is cut off from this remedy, because he is uncertain 
whether he has warrant so to do; for he does not know 
but that he has believed already ; and if so, then he has no 
warrant to look to God by faith for these blessings now, 
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means of obtaining these blessing : 

roperly obtain the joy of faith; for there are acts o a 
‘ith chat are very weak, and the first act may be so as we 
as others: it may be like the first motion of the infant in 
the womb; it may be so weak an act, that the Christian, 
by examining it, may never be able to determine whether 
it was a true act of faith or no; and it is evident from fact, 
and abundant experience, that many Christians are for 
ever at a loss to determine which was their first act of faith. 
And those saints who have had a good degree of satisfac- 
tion concerning their faith, may be subject to great declen- 
sions and falls, in which case they are liable to great fears 
of eterna} punishment; and the proper way of deliverance, 
is to forsal e their sin by repentance, and by faith now to 
come to Christ for deliverance from the deserved eternal 
punishment; but this it would not be, if deliverance from 
that punishment was not this way to be obtained. 

But what is a still more plain and direct evidence of 
what I am now arguing for, is, that the act of faith which 
Abraham exercised in the great promise of the covenant of 
grace that God made to him, of which it is expressly said, 
Gal. iii. 6. “ It was accounted to him for righteousness ””— 
the grand instance and proof that the apostle so much in- 
sists upon throughout the 4th ae of Romans, and 3d 
chapter of Galatians, to confirm his doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone—was not Abraham’s first act of faith, 
but was exerted long after he had by faith forsaken his 
own country, Heb. xi. 8. and had been treated as an 
eminent friend of God. J i 

Moreover, the apostle Paul, in the 3d chapter of Philip. 

tells us how earnestly he sought justification by faith, or to 
win Christ and obtain that righteousness which was by the 
faith of him, in what he did after bis conversion. Verse 8, 
9. “ For whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and 
do count them but dung that I may win Christ, and be 
found in him, not having mine own righteousness which is 
of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith.” And in the 
two next verses he expresses the same thing in other words, 
and tells us how he went through sufferings, and became 
conformable to Christ’s death, that he might be a partaker 
with Christ in the benefit of his resurrection; which the 
same apostle elsewhere teaches us, is especially justifica- 
tion. Christ’s resurrection was his justification ; in this, 
he that was put to death in the flesh, was justified by the 
Spirit; and he that was delivered for our offences, rose 
again for our justification. And the apostle tells us in the 
verses that follow im that 3d chapter of Philippians, that 
he thus sought to attain the righteousness which is through 
the faith of Christ, and so to partake of the benefit of his 
resurrection, still as though he had not already attained, 
but that he continued to follow after it. : 
_ On the whole, it appears, that the perseverance of faith 
is necessary, even to the congruity of justification ; and that 
not the less, because a sinner is justified, and perseverance 
promised, on the first act of faith, but God, in that justifi- 
cation, has respect, not only to the past act of faith, but to 
his own promise of future acts, and to the fitness of a qua- 
lification beheld as yet only in his own promise. And that 
perseverance in faith is thus necessary to salvation, not 
merely as a sine gua non, or as an universal concomitant of 
it, but by reason of such an influence and dependence, 
seems manifest by many scriptures: I would mention two 
or three; Heb. ii. 6. “ Whose house are we, if we hold 
fast the confidence, and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto 
the end.” Verse 14. “ For we are made partakers of Christ, 
if we hold the beginning of our confidence stedfast unto 
the end.” Chap. vi. 12. “ Be ye followers of them, who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises.” Rom. 
x1. 20. “ Well, because of unbelief they were broken off; 
but thou standest by faith. Be not high minded, but fear.” 

And, as the congruity to a final justification depends on 
perseverance in faith, as well as the first act, so oftentimes 
the manifestation of justification in the conscience, arises a 
great deal more from after acts, than the first act. And all 
the difference whereby the first act of faith bas a concern 
in this affair that is peculiar, seems to be, as it were, only 
an accidental difference, arising from the circumstance of 
time, or its being first in order of time; and not from any 
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peculiar respect that God has to it, or any influence it has 
of a peculiar nature, in the affair of our salvation. 

And thus it is that a truly christian walk, and the acts 
ef an evangelical, child-like, believing obedience, are con- 
cerned in the affair of our justification, and seem to be 
sometimes so spoken of in Scripture, vz. as an expression 
of a persevering faith in the Son of God, the only Saviour, 
Faith unites to Christ, and so gives a congruity to justifica- 
tion, not merely as remaining a dormant principle in the 
heart, but as being and appearing in its active expressions. 
The obedience of a Christian, so far as it is truly evange- 
lical, and performed with the, Spirit of the Son sent forth 
into the heart, has all relation to Christ, the Mediator, and 
is but av expression of the soul’s believing unition to 
Christ. All evangelical works are works of that faith that 
worketh by love; and every such act of obedience, wherein 
it is inward, and the act of the soul, is only a new effective 
act of reception of Christ, and adherence to the glorious 
Saviour. Hence that of the apostle, Gal. ii. 20. “ 1 live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life that I now 
live in the flesh, is by the faith of the Son of Ged.” And hence 
we are directed, in whatever we do, whether in word or deed, 
to doallin the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, Col. ii. 17. 

And that God in justification has respect, not only to the 
first act of faith, but also to future persevering acts, as ex- 
pressed in life, seems manifest by Rom. i. 17. “ For there- 
in is the righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith : 
as it is written, The just shall live by faith.” And Heb. x. 
38, 39. “ Now the just shall live by faith ; but if any man 
draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him. But 
we are not of them who draw back unto perdition ; but of 
them that believe, to the saving of the soul.” 

So that as was before said of faith, so may it be said of 
a child-like believing obedience, it has no concern in justi- 
fication by any virtue or excellency in it ; but only as there 
is a reception of Christ im it. And this is no more cons 
trary to the apostle’s frequent assertion of our being justi- 
fied without the works of the law, than to say that we are 
justified by faith; for faith is as mucha work, or act of 
christian obedience, as the expressions of faith, in spiritual 
life and walk. And therefore, as we say that faith does 
not justify as a work, so we say of all these effective ex- 
pressions of faith. 

This is the reverse of the scheme of our modern 
divines, who hold, that faith justifies only as an act or’ex- 
pression of obedience ; whereas, in truth, obedience has no 
concern in justification, any otherwise than as an expres- 
sion of faith. 

I now proceed to the 

IV. Thing proposed, viz.-To answer objections. 

Object. 1. We frequently find promises of eternal life 
and salvation, and sometimes of justification itself, made to 
our own virtue and obedience. Eternal life is promised to 
obedience, in Rom. ii. 7. “ To them, who by patient con- 
tinuance in well doing, seek for glory, honour, and immor- 
tality ; eternal life:” and the like in innumerable other — 
places. And justification itself is promised to that virtue 
of a forgiving spirit or temper in us, Matt. vi. 14. “ For, if 
ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you : but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.” All allow 
that justification in great part consists in the forgiveness of sins. 

To this I answer, 

1. These things being promised to our virtue and obedi- 
ence, argues no more, than that there is a connexion be- 
tween them and evangelical obedience; which, I have 
already observed, is not the thing in dispute. All that can 
be proved by obedience and salvation being connected in 
the promise, is, that obedience and salvation are connected 
in fact ; which nobody denies ; and whether it be owned or 
denied, is, as has been shown, nothing to the purpose. 
There is no need that an admission to a title to salvation, 
should be given on the account of our obedience, in order 
to the promises being true. If we find such a promise, 
that he that obeys shall be saved, or he that is holy shall 
be justified ; all that is needful, in order to such promises 
being true, is, that it be really so, that he that obeys shall 
be saved, and that holiness and justification shall indeed 
go together. That proposition may be a truth, that he that 
obeys shall be saved ; because obedience and salvation are 
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connected together in fact; and yet an acceptance to a title 
to salvation not be granted upon the account of any of our 
own virtue or obedience. What is a promise, but only a 
declaration of future truth, for the comfort and encourage- 
ment of the person to whom it is declared? Promises 
are conditional propositions ; and, as has been already ob- 
served, it is not the thing in dispute, whether other things 
besides faith may not have the place of the condition in 
such propositions wherein pardon and salvation are the con- 
sequent. 

2. Promises may rationally be made to signs and evi- 

dences of faith, and yet the thing promised not be upon 
the account of the sign, but the thing signified. Thus, for 
Instance, human government may rationally make pro- 
mises of such and such privileges to those that can show 
such evidences of their being free of such a city, or mem- 
bers of such a corporation, or descended of such a family ; 
when it is not at all for the sake of that which is the evi- 
dence or sign, in itself considered, that they are admitted 
to such a privilege, but only and purely for the sake of 
that which it is an evidence of. And though God does not 
‘stand in need of signs to know whether we have true faith 
or not, yet our own consciences do ; so that it is much for 
our comfort that promises are made to signs of faith. 
Finding in ourselves a forgiving temper and disposition, 
may be a most proper and natural evidence to our con- 
sciences, that our hearts have, in a sense of our own utter 
unworthiness, truly closed and fallen in with the way of 
free and infinitely gracious forgiveness of our sins by 
Jesus Christ ; whence we may be enabled, with the greater 
comfort, to apply to ourselves the promises of forgiveness 
by Christ. 

3. It has been just now shown, how that acts of evan- 

elical obedience are indeed concerned if our justification 
itself, and are not excluded from that condition that justi- 
fication depends upon, without the least prejudice to that 
doctrine of justification by faith, without any goodness of 
our own, that has been maintained ; and therefore it can 
be no objection against this doctrine, that we have some- 
times in Scripture promises of pardon and acceptance 
made to such acts of obedience. . 

4. Promises of particular benefits implied in justifica- 
tion and salvation, may especially be fitly made to such 
expressions and evidences of faith as they have a peculiar 
natural likeness and suitableness to. As forgiveness is 
promised to a forgiving spirit in us; obtaining mercy is 
fitly promised to mercifulness in us, and the hike: and 
that upon several accounts, they are the most natural 
evidences of our heart’s closing with those benefits by 
faith ; for they do especially show the sweet accord and 
consent that there is between the heart and these benefits ; 
and by reason of the natural likeness that there is between 
the virtue and the benefit, the one has the greater tendency 
to bring the other to mind ; the practice of the virtue tends 
the more to renew the sense, and refresh the hope, of the 
blessing promised ; and also to convince the conscience of 
the justice of being denied the benefit, if the duty be 
neglected. Besides the sense and manifestation of divine 
forgiveness in our own consciences—yea, and many exer- 
cises of God’s forgiving mercy, (as it respects God’s 
fatherly displeasure,) granted after justification, through 
the course of a Christian’s life—may be given as the proper 
rewards of a forgiving spirit, and yet this not be at all to 
the prejudice of the doctrine we have maintained ; as will 
more fully appear, when we come to answer another ob- 
jection hereafter to be mentioned. ; ‘ 

Object. 2. Our own obedience, and inherent holiness, is 
necessary to prepare men for heaven; and therefore is 
doubtless what recommends persons to God’s acceptance, 
as the heirs of heaven. 

To this I answer, 

1. Our own obedience being necessary in order to a 
preparation for an actual bestowment of glory, is no argu- 
ment that it is the thing upon the account of which we 
are accepted to a right to it. God may, and does do many 
things to prepare the saints for glory, after he has accepted 
them as 2 heirs of glory. A parent may do much to 
prepare a child for an inheritance in its education, after 
the child is an heir; yea, there are many things necessary 
to fit a child for the actual possession of the inheritance, 
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yet not necessary in order to its having a right to the 
inheritance. 

2. If every thing that is necessary to prepare men for 
glory must be the proper condition of justification, then 
perfect holiness is the condition of justification. Men 
must be made perfectly holy, before they are admitted to 
the enjoyment of the blessedness of heaven; for there 
must im no wise enter in there any spiritual defilement. 
And therefore, when a saint dies, he leaves all his sin and 
corruption when he leaves the body. 

Object. 3. Our obedience is not only indissolubly con- 
nected with salvation, and preparatory to it, but the Scrip- 
ture expressly speaks of bestowing eternal blessings as 
rewards for the good deeds of the saints. Matt. x. 42. 
““ Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only, in the name of a disciple, 
he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 1 Cor. iii. 8. “ Every 
man shall receive his own reward, according to his own 
labour.” And in many other places. This seems to 
militate against the doctrine that has been maintained, 
two ways: (1.) The bestowing a reward, carries in it a 
respect to a moral fitness in the thing rewarded to the 
reward; the very notion of a reward being a benefit be- 
stowed in testimony of acceptance of, and respect to, the 
goodness or amiableness of some qualification or work in 
the person rewarded. Besides, the Scripture seems to 
explain itself in this matter, in Rev. iii. 4. “ Thou hast a 
few names, even in Sardis, which have not defiled their 
garments ; and they shall walk with mein white; for they 
are worthy.” This is here given as the reason why they 
should have such a reward, “ because they were worthy ;” 
which, though we suppose it to imply no proper merit, yet 
it at least implies a moral fitness, or that the excellency of 
their virtue in God’s sight recommends them to such a 
reward ; which seems directly repugnant to what has been 
supposed, vzz. that we are accepted, and approved of God, 
as the heirs of salvation, not out of regard to the excellency 
of our own virtue or goodness, or any moral fitness therein 
to such a reward, but only on account of the dignity and 
moral fitness of Christ’s righteousness. (2.) Our being 
eternally rewarded for our own holiness and good works, 
necessarily supposes that our future happiness will be 
greater or smaller, in some proportion as our own holiness 
and obedience is more or less; and that there are different 
degrees of glory, according to different degrees of virtue 
and good works, is a doctrine very expressly and frequent- 
ly taught us in Scripture. But this seems quite incon- 
sistent with the saints all having their future blessedness 
as a reward of Christ’s righteousness: for if Christ’s mght- 
eousness be imputed to all, and this be what entitles each 
one to glory, then it is the same righteousness that entitles 
one to glory which entitles another. But if all have glory 
as the reward of the same righteousness, why have not all 
the same glory? Does not the same righteousness merit 
as much glory when imputed to one as when imputed to 
another? : 

In answer to the first part of this objection, I would 
observe, that it does not argue that we are justified by our 
good deeds, that we shall have eternal blessings in reward 
for them ; for it is in consequence of our justification, that 
our good deeds become rewardable with spiritual and 
eternal rewards. The acceptableness, and so the reward- 
ableness, of our virtue, is not antecedent to justification, 
but follows it, and is built entirely upon it; which is the 
reverse of what those in the adverse scheme of justification 
suppose, viz. that justification is built on the acceptable- 
ness and rewardableness of our virtue. They suppose that 
a saving interest in Christ is given as a reward of our 
virtue, or, (which is the same thing,) as a testimony of 
God’s acceptance of our excellency in our virtue. But 
the contrary is true; that God’s respect to our virtue as 
our amiableness in his sight, and his acceptance of it as 
rewardable, is entirely built on our interest in Christ al- 
ready established. So that the relation to Christ, whereby 
believers in scripture language are said to be in Christ, is 
the very foundation of our virtues and good deeds being 
accepted of God, and so of their being rewarded ; for a 
reward is a testimony of acceptance. For we, and all that 
we do, are accepted only in the beloved, Eph. i. 6. Our 
sacrifices are acceptable, only through our interest in him, 
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and through his worthiness and preciousness veing, as it 
were, made ours. 1 Pet. ii. 4, 5. “ To whom coming, as 
unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen 
of God, and precious. Ye also as lively stones, are built 
up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” Here 
being actually built -on this stone, precious to God, is 
mentioned as all the ground of the acceptableness of our 
good works to God, and their becoming also precious in 
his eyes. So, Heb. xiii. 21. “ Make you perfect in every 
good work to do his will, working in you that which is 
well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ.” And 
hence we are directed, whatever we offer to God, to offer 
it in Christ’s name, as expecting to have it accepted no 
other way, than from the value that God has to that name. 
Col. iii. 17. “ And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
and the Father by him.” To act in Christ’s name, is to 
act under him as our head, and as having him to stand for 
us, and represent us to God-ward. 

The reason of this may be seen from what has been 
already said, to show it is not meet that any thing in us 
should be accepted of God as any excellency of our 
persons, until we are actually in Christ, and justified 
through him. The loveliness of the virtue of fallen crea- 
tures is nothing in the sight of God, till he beholds them 
in Christ, and clothed with his righteousness. 1. Because 
till then we stand condemned before God, by his own holy 
law, to his utter rejection and abhorrence. And, 2. Be- 
cause we are infinitely guilty before him; and the loveli- 
ness of our virtue bears no proportion to our guilt, and 
must therefore pass for nothing before a strict judge. And, 
3. Because our good deeds and virtuous acts themselves 
are in a sense corrupt ; and the hatefulness of the corrup- 
tion of them, if we are beheld as we are in ourselves, or 
separate from Christ, infinitely outweighs the loveliness of 
the good that is in them. So that if no other sin was 
considered but only that which attends the act of virtue 
itself, the loveliness vanishes into nothing in comparison 
of it; and therefore the virtue must pass for nothing, out 
of Christ. Not only are our best duties defiled, in being 
attended with the exercises of sin and corruption which 
precede, follow, and are intermingled with them ; but even 
the holy acts themselves, and the gracious exercises of the 
godly, are defective. Though the act most simply con- 
sidered is good, yet take the acts in their measure and 
dimensions, and the manner in which they are exerted, and 
they are sinfully defective ; there is that defect in them 
that may well be called the corruption of them. That 
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heart, and what tends to provoke the just anger of God: 
not because the exercise of love and other grace is not 
equal to God’s loveliness ; for it is impossible the love of 
creatures (men or angels) should be so; but because the 
act 1s so very disproportionate to the occasion given for 
love or other grace, considering God’s loveliness, the 
manifestation that is made of it, the exercises of kindness, 
the capacity of human nature, and our advantages (and 
the like) together.—A negative expression of corruption 
may be as truly sin, and as just cause of provocation, as 
a positive. Thus if a worthy and excellent person should, 
from mere generosity and goodness, exceedingly lay out 
himself, and with great expense and suffering save an- 
other’s life, or redeem him from some extreme calamity ; 
and if that other person should never thank him for it, or 
express the least gratitude any way; this would be a 
negative expression of his ingratitude and baseness ; but 
1s equivalent to an act of ingratitude, or positive exercise 
of a base unworthy spirit ; and is truly an expression of 
it, and brings as much blame as if he by some positive 
act had much injured another person. And so it would 
be (only in a lesser degree) if the gratitude was but very 
small, bearmg no proportion to the benefit and obligation : 
as if, for so great and extraordinary a kindness, he should 
express no more gratitude than would have been becoming 
towards a person who had only given him a cup of water 
when thirsty, or shown him the way ina journey when at 
a loss, or had done him some such small kindness. If he 
should come to his benefactor to express his gratitude, and 
should do after this manner, he might truly be said to act 
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unworthily and odiously ; he would show a most ungrate- 
ful spirit. His doing after such a manner might justly be 
abhorred by all; and yet the gratitude, that little there is 
of it, most simply considered, and so far as it goes, 1s 
good. And so it is with respect to our exercise of love, 
and gratitude, and other graces, towards God ; they are 
defectively corrupt and sinful, and, take them as they are, 
in their manner and measure, might justly be odious and 
provoking to God, and would necessarily be so, were we 
beheld out of Christ. For in that this defect is sin, it is 
infinitely hateful; and so the hatefulness of the very act 
infinitely outweighs the loveliness of it; because all sin 
has infinite hatefulness and heinousness ; but our holiness 
has but little value and loveliness, as has been elsewhere 
demonstrated. : 

Hence, though it be true that the saints are rewarded 
for their good works, yet it is for Christ’s sake only, and 
not for the excellency of their works in themselves con- 
sidered, or beheld separately from Christ ; for so they have 
no excellency in God’s sight, or acceptableness to him, as 
has now been shown. It is acknowledged that God, in 
rewarding the holiness and good works of believers, does 
in some respect give them happiness as a testimony of his 
respect to the loveliness of their holiness and good works 
in his sight; for that is the very notion of areward. But 
it is in a very different sense from what would have been 
if man had not fallen ; which would have been to bestow 
eternal life on man, as a testimony of God’s respect to the 
loveliness of what man did, considered as in itself, and as 
in man separately by himself, and not beheld as a member 
of Christ. In which sense also, the scheme of justification 
we are opposing necessarily supposes the excellency of 
our virtue to be respected and rewarded ; for it supposes a 
saving interest in Christ itself to be given as a reward of it. 

Two things come to pass, relating to the saints’ reward 
for their inherent righteousness, by virtue of their relation 
to Christ. 1. The guilt of their persons is all done away, 
and the pollution and hatefulness that attends and is in 
their good works, is hid. 2. Their relation to Christ adds 
a positive value and dignity to their good works in God’s 
sight. That little holiness, and those faint and feeble acts 
of love, and other grace, receive an exceeding value in the 
sight of God, by virtue of God’s beholding them as in 
Christ, and as it were members of one so infinitely worthy 
in his eyes; and that because God looks upon the persons 
as of greater dignity on this account. Isa. xlii. 4. “Since 
thou wast precious in my sight, thou hast been honour- 
able.” God, for Christ’s sake, and because they are 
members of his own righteous and dear Son, sets an ex- 
ceeding value upon their persons ; and hence it follows, 
that he also sets a great value upon their good acts and 
offerings. The same love and obedience in a person of 
greater dignity and value in God’s sight, is more valuable 
in his eyes than in one of less dignity. Love is valuable 
in proportion to the dignity of the eae whose love it is ; 
because, so far as any one gives his love to another, he 
gives himself, in that he gives his heart. But this is a 
more excellent offering, in proportion as the person whose 
self is offered is more worthy. Believers are become im- 
mensely more honourable in God’s esteem by virtue of 
their relation to Christ, than man would have been con- 
sidered as by himself, though he had been free from sin ; 
as a mean person becomes more honourable when married 
to a king. Hence God will probably reward the little 
weak love, and poor and ercbedine imperfect obedience of 
believers in Christ, with more glorious reward than he 
would have done Adam’s perfect obedience. According 
to the tenor of the first covenant, the person was to be 
accepted and rewarded, only for the work’s sake; but by 
the covenant of grace, the work is accepted and rewarded, 
only for the person’s sake; the person being beheld ante- 
cedently as a member of Christ, and clothed with his 
righteousness. So that though the saints’ inherent holiness 
is rewarded, yet this very reward is indeed not the less 
founded on the worthiness and righteousness of Christ. 
None of the value that their works have in his sight, nor 
any of the acceptance they have with him, is out of Christ, 
and out of his righteousness; but his worthiness as me- 
diator is the prime and only foundation on which all is 
built, and the universal source whence all arises. God 
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indeed doth great things out of regard to the saints’ love- 
liness, but it is only as a secondary and derivative loveli- 
ness. When J speak of a derivative loveliness, I do not 
mean only, that the qualifications themselves accepted as 
lovely, are derived from Christ, from his power and pur- 
chase; but that the acceptance of them as a loveliness, 
and all the value that is set upon them, and all their con- 
nexion with the reward, is founded in, and derived from, 
Christ’s righteousness and worthiness. 

If we suppose that not only higher degrees of glory in 
heaven, but heaven itself, is in some respect given in re- 
ward for the holiness and good works of the saints, in this 
secondary and derivative sense, it will not prejudice the 
doctrine we have maintained. It is no way impossible that 
God may bestow heaven’s glory wholly out of respect to 
Christ’s righteousness, and yet in reward for man’s inherent 
holiness, in different respects, and different ways. It may 
be only Christ’s righteousness that God has respect to, for 
its own sake, the independent acceptableness and dignity 
of it being sufficient of itself to recommend all that believe 
in Christ to a title to this glory; and so it may be only by 
this that persons enter into a title to heaven, or have their 
prime right to it: and yet God may also have respect to 
the saints’ own holiness, for Christ’s sake, and as deriving 
a value from Christ’s merit, which he may testify in be- 
stowing heaven upon them. The saints being beheld as 
members of Christ, their obedience is looked upon by God 
as something of Christ’s, it being the obedience of the 
members of Christ ; as the sufferings of the members of 
Christ are looked upon, in some respect, as the sufferings 
of Christ. Hence the apostle, speaking of his sufferings, 
says, Col. i. 24. “ Who now rejoice in my sufferings for 
you, and fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ in my flesh.” To the same purpose is Matt. xxv. 
35, &c. I was an hungred, naked, sick, and in prison, &c. 
And so that in Rev. xi. 8. “ And their dead bodies shall 
lie in the street of the great city, which spiritually is called 
Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified.” 

By the merit and righteousnéss of Christ, such favour of 
God towards the believer may be obtained, as that God 
may hereby be already, as it were, disposed to make them 
perfectly and eternally happy. But yet this does not hin- 
der, but that God in his wisdom may choose to bestow 
this perfect and eternal happiness in this way, v2z. in some 
respect as a reward of their holiness and obedience. It is 
not impossible but that the blessedness may be bestowed 
as a reward for that which is done after that an interest is 
already obtained in that favour, which (to speak of God 
after the manner of men) disposes God to bestow the 
blessedness. Our heavenly Father may already have that 
favour for a child, whereby he may be thoroughly ready to 
give the child an inheritance, because he is his child ; 
which he is by the purchase of Christ’s righteousness : and 
yet that the Father may choose to bestow the inheritance 
on the child in a way of reward for his dutifulness, and 
behaving in a manner becoming a child. And so great a 
reward may not be judged more than a meet reward for his 
dutifulness ; but that so great a reward is judged meet, 
does not arise from the excellency of the obedience abso- 
lutely considered, but from his standing in so near and 
honourable a relation to God, as that of a child, which is 
‘obtained only by the righteousness of Christ. And thus 
the reward, and the greatness of it, arises properly from 
the righteousness of Christ; though it be indeed in some 
sort the reward of their obedience. As a father might 
justly esteem the inheritance no more than a meet reward 
for the obedience of his child, and yet esteem it more than 
a meet reward for the obedience of aservant. The favour 
whence a believer’s heavenly Father bestows the eternal 
inheritance, and his title as an heir, is founded in that rela- 
tion he stands in to him as a child, purchased by Christ’s 
righteousness ; though he in wisdom chooses to bestow it 
in such a way, and therein to testify his acceptance of the 
amiableness of his obedience in Christ. 

Believers having a title to heaven by faith antecedent to 
their obedience, or its being absolutely promised to them 
before, does not hinder but that the actual bestowment of 
heaven may also be a testimony of God’s regard to their 
obedience, though performed afterwards. Thus it was with 
Abraham, the father and pattern of all believers : God be- 
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stowed upon him that blessing of multiplying his seed as 
the stars of heaven, and causing that in his seed all the 
families of the earth should be blessed, in reward for his 
obedience in offering up his son Isaac, Gen. xxii. 16, 17, 
18. “ And said, By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, 
for because thou hast done this thing, and hast not with- 
held thy son, thine only son; that in blessing I will bless 
thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea 
shore ; and thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies ; 
and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ; 
because thou hast obeyed my voice.” And yet the very 
same blessings had been from time to time promised to 
Abraham, in the most positive terms, and the promise, with 
great solemnity, confirmed and sealed to him; as chap. 
xl. 2, 3. chap, xiii. 16. chap. xv. 1, 4—7, &c. chap. xvii. 
throughout ; chap. xviii. 10, 18. 

From what has been said we may easily solve the diffi- 
culty arising from that text in Rev. iii. 4. “They shall 
walk with me in white, for they are worthy ;” which is 
parallel with that text in Luke xx. 35. “But they which 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the 
resurrection from the dead.” I allow (as in the objection) 
that this worthiness does doubtless denote a moral fitness 
to the reward, or that God looks on these glorious benefits 
as a meet testimony of his regard to the value which their 
persons and performances have in his sight. 

1. God looks on these glorious benefits as a meet tes- 
timony of his regard to the value which their persons have 
in his sight. But he sets this value upon their persons 
purely for Christ’s sake. They are such jewels, and have 
such preciousness in his eyes, only because they are beheld 
in Christ, and by reason of the worthiness of the head they 
are the members of, and the stock they are grafted into. 
And the value that God sets upon them on this account is 
so great, that God thinks meet, from regard to it, to admit 
them to such exceeding glory. The saints, on account of 
their relation to Christ, are such precious jewels in God’s 
sight, that they are thought worthy of a place in his own 
crown. Mal. 1. 17. Zech. ix. 16. So far as the saints are 
said to be valuable in God’s sight, on whatever account, so 
far may they properly be said to be worthy, or meet for 
that honour which is answerable to the value or price which 
God sets upon them. A child or wife of a prince is worthy 
to be treated with great honour; and therefore if a mean 
person should be adopted to be a child of a prince, or 
should be espoused to a prince, it would be proper to say, 
that she was worthy of such and such honour and respect, 
and there would be no force upon the words in saying, that 
she ought to have such respect paid her, for she is worthy, 
though it be only on account of her relation to the prince 
that she is so. 

2. From the value God sets upon their persons, for the 
sake of Christ’s worthiness, he also sets a high value on 
their virtue and performances. Their meek and quiet spirit 
is of great price in his sight. Their fruits are pleasant 
fruits, their offerings are an odour of sweet smell to him; 
and that because of the value he sets on their persons, as 
has been already observed and explained. This precious- 
ness or high valuableness of believers is a moral fitness to 
a reward; and yet this valuableness is all in the righteous- 
ness of Christ, that is the foundation of it. The thing re- 
spected is not excellency in them separately by themselves, 
or in their virtue by itself, but the value in God’s account 
arises from other considerations ; which is the natural im- 

ort of Luke xx. 35. “They which shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world,” &e. and Luke xxi. 36. “ That 
ye may be accounted worthy to escape all these things that 
shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of man.” 
2 Thess. i. 5. “ That ye may be counted worthy of the 
kingdom of God, for which ye also suffer.” 

There is a vast difference between this scheme, and what 
is supposed in the scheme of those that oppose the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone. This lays the founda- 
tion of first acceptance with God, and all actual salvation 
consequent upon it, wholly in Christ and his righteousness, 
On the contrary, in their scheme, a regard to man’s own 
excellency or virtue is supposed to be first, and to have the 
place of the first foundation in actual salvation, though not 
in that ineffectual redemption, which they suppose com- 
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mon to all. They lay the foundation of all discriminating 
salvation in man’s own virtue and moral excellency. This 
is the very bottom stone in this affair; for they suppose 
that it is from regard to our virtue, that even a special 
interest in Christ itself is given. The foundation being 
thus contrary, the whole scheme becomes exceeding di- 
verse and contrary; the one is an evangelical scheme, the 
other a legal one; the one is utterly inconsistent with our 
being justified by Christ’s righteousness, the other not at all. 
From what has been said, we may understand, not only 
how the forgiveness of sin granted in justification is indis- 
solubly connected with a forgiving spirit in us, but how 
there may be many exercises of forgiving mercy granted in 
reward for our forgiving those who trespass against us. 
For none will deny but that there are many acts of divine 
forgiveness towards the saints, that do not presuppose an 
unjustified state immediately preceding that forgiveness. 
None will deny, that saints who never fell from a justified 
state, yet commit many sins which God forgives afterwards, 
by laying aside his fatherly displeasure. This forgiveness 
may be in reward for our forgiveness, without any preju- 
dice to the doctrine that has been maintained, as well as 
other mercies and blessings consequent on justification. 
With respect to the second part of the objection, that re- 
lates to the different degrees of glory, and the seeming in- 
consistence there is in it, that the degrees of glory in dif- 
ferent saints should be greater or lesser according to their 
inherent holiness and good works, and yet, that every one’s 
glory should be purchased with the price of the very same 
imputed righteousness,—I answer, That Christ, by his 
righteousness, purchased for every one complete and per- 
fect happiness, according to his capacity. But this does 
not hinder but that the saints, being ef various capacities, 
may have various degrees of happiness, and yet all their 
happiness be the fruit of Christ’s purchase. Indeed it 
cannot be properly said, that Christ purchased any parti- 
cular degree of happiness, so that the value of Christ’s 
righteousness in the sight of God, is sufficient to raise a 
believer so high in happiness, and no higher, and so that 
if the believer were made happier, it would exceed the 
value of Christ’s righteousness; but in general, Christ 
purchased eternal life, or perfect happiness for all, accord- 
ing to their several capacities. The saints are as so many 
vessels of different sizes, cast into a sea of happiness, 
where every vessel is full; this Christ purchased for all. 
But after all, it is left to God’s sovereign pleasure to de- 
termine the largeness of the vessel ; Christ’s righteousness 
meddles not with this matter. Eph. iv. 4, 5, 6, 7. “ There 
is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” 
&c.—* But unto every one of us is given. grace according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ.” God may dispense 
in this matter according to what rule he pleases, not the 
less for what Christ has done: he may dispense either 
without condition, or upon what condition he pleases to 
fix. It is evident that Christ’s righteousness meddles not 
with this matter; for what Christ did was to fulfil the 
covenant of works; but the covenant of works did not 
meddle at all with this. If Adam had persevered in per- 
fect obedience, be and his posterity would have had perfect 
and full happiness; every one’s happiness would have so 
answered his capacity, that he would have been complete- 
ly blessed; but God would have been at liberty to have 
made some of one capacity, and others of another, as he 
pleased.—The angels have obtained eternal life, or a state 
of confirmed glory, by a covenant of works, whose con- 
dition was perfect obedience; but yet some are higher in 
glory than others, according to the several capacities that 
God, according to his sovereign pleasure, hath given them. 
So that it being still left with God, notwithstanding the 
perfect obedience of the second Adam, to fix the degree 
of each one’s capacity by what rule he pleases, he hath 
been pleased to fix the degree of capacity, and so of glory, 
by the proportion of the saints’ grace and fruitfulness 
here. He gives higher degrees of glory, in reward for 
higher degrees of holiness and good works, because it 
pleases him ; and yet all the happiness of each saint is in- 
deed the fruit of the purchase of Christ’s obedience. If 
it had been but one man that Christ had obeyed and died 
for, and it had pleased God to make him of a very large ca- 
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‘ pacity, Christ’s perfect obedience would have purchased: 

that Bis capacity paid be filled, and then all_ his happi- 

/ ness might properly be said to be the fruit of Christ's per- 
fect obedience; though, if he had been of a less capacity, 
he would not have had so much happiness by the same 
obedience; and yet would have had as much as Christ 
merited for him.  Christ’s righteousness meddles not with 
the degree of happiness, any otherwise than as he merits 
that it should be full and perfect, according to the capaci- 
ty: and so it may be said to be concerned in the degree of 
happiness, as perfect is a degree with respect to im perfect ; 
but it meddles not with degrees of perfect happiness. — 

This matter may be yet better understood, if we consider 
that Christ and the whole church of saints are, as it were, 
one body, of which he is the Head, and they members, of 
different place and capacity: now the whole body, head, 
and members, have communion in Christ’s righteousness ; 
they are all partakers of the benefit of it; Christ himself 
the Head is rewarded for it, and every member is partaker 
of the benefit and reward. But it does by no means fol- 
low, that every part should equally partake of the benefit, 
but every part in proportion to its place and capacity ; the 
Head partakes of far more than other parts, and the more 
noble members partake of more than the inferior. As it is 
in a natural body that enjoys perfect health, the head, and 
the heart, and lungs, have a greater share of this health, 
they have it more seated in them, than the hands and feet, 
because they are parts of greater capacity; though the 
hands and feet are as much in perfect health as those 
nobler parts of the body. So it is in the mystical body of 
Christ, all the members are partakers of the benefit of the 
Head ; but it is according to the different capacity and 
place they have in the body; and God determines that 
place and capacity as he pleases; he makes whom he 

leases the foot, and whom he pleases the hand, and whom 
Fe pleases the lungs, &e. 1 Cor. xi. 18. “ God hath set 
the members every one of them in the body, as it hath 
pleased him.” God efficaciously determines the place and 
capacity of every member, by the different degrees of grace 
and assistance in the improvement of it in this world. 
Those that he intends for the highest place in the body, he 
gives them most of his Spirit, the greatest share of the di- 
vine nature, the Spirit and nature of Christ Jesus the Head, 
and that assistance whereby they perform the most excel- 
lent works, and do most abound in them. 

Object. 4. It may be objected against what bas been 
supposed, (viz. That rewards are given to our good works, 
only in consequence of an interest in Christ, or in testi- 
mony of God's respect to the excellency or value of them 
in his sight, as built on an interest in Christ’s righteous- 
ness already obtained,) That the Scripture speaks of an 
interest in Christ itself, as being given out of respect to 
our moral fitness. Matt. x. 37, 38, 39. “ He that loveth 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me: he 
that loveth son or daughter more than me, is not worth 
of me: he that taketh not up his cross, and followeth after 
me, is not worthy of me: he that findeth his life, shall 
lose it,” &e. Worthiness here at least signifies a moral 
fitness, or an excellency that recommends. And this place 
seems to intimate as though it were from respect to a mo- 
ral fitness that men are admitted even to an union with 
Christ, and interest in him; and therefore this worthiness 
cannot be consequent on being in Christ, and by the im- 
putation of his worthiness, or from any value that is in us, 
or in our actions in God’s sight, as beheld in Christ. 

To this I answer, That though persons when they are 
accepicd, are not accepted as worthy, yet when they are 7e- 
jected, they are rejected as unworthy. He that does not 
love Christ above other things, but treats him with such 
indignity, as to set him below earthly things, shall be 
treated as unworthy of Christ ; his unworthiness of Christ, 
especially in that particular, shall be marked against him, 
and imputed to him. And though he be a professing 
Christian, and live in the enjoyment of the gospel, and has 
been visibly ingrafted into Christ, and admitted as one of 
his disciples, as Judas was; yet he shall be thrust out in 
wrath, as a punishment of his vile treatment of Christ. 
The forementioned words do not imply, that if a man does 
love Christ above father and mother, &c. that he would he 
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tian shall be treated and thrust out as unworthy. He that 
believes is not received for the worthiness or moral fitness 
of faith; but yet the visible Christian is cast out by God, 
for the unworthiness and moral unfitness of unbelief. A 
being accepted as one of Christ’s, is not the reward of be- 
lieving ; but being thrust out from being one of Christ’s 
disciples, after a visible admission as such, is properly a 
erent of unbelief. John iii. 18, 19. “ He that be- 
lieveth on him, is not condemned; but he that believeth 
not, is condemned already, because he hath not believed 
in the name of the only begotten Son of God. And this 
is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil.” Salvation is promised to faith as a free 
gift, but damnation is threatened to unbelief as a debt, or 
punishment due to unbelief. They who believed while in 
the wilderness, did not enter into Canaan, because of the 
worthiness of their faith; but God sware in his wrath, 
that they that believed not should not enter in, because of 
the unworthiness of their unbelief. Admitting a soul to 
an union with Christ is an act of free and sovereign grace; 
but excluding at death, and at the day of judgment, those 
professors of Christianity who have had the offers of a 
Saviour, and enjoyed great privileges as God’s people, is a 
judicial proceeding, and a just punishment of their unwor- 
thy treatment of Christ. The design of this saying of 
Christ is to make them sensible of the unworthiness of 
their treatment of Christ, who professed him to be their 
Lord and Saviour, and set him below father and mother, 
&c. and not to show the worthiness of loving him above 
father and mother. If a beggar should be offered any 
great and precions gift, but as soon as offered, should 
trample it under his feet, it might be taken from him, as 
unworthy to have it. Or if a malefactor should have his 
pardon offered him, that he might be freed from execu- 
tion, and should only scoff at it, his pardon might be re- 
fused him, as unworthy of it; though if he had received 
it, he would not have had it for his worthiness, or as being 
recommended to it by his virtue; for his being a male- 
factor supposes him unworthy, and its being offered him 
to have it only on accepting, supposes that the king looks 
for no worthiness, nothing in him for which he should be- 
stow pardon as a reward. This may teach us how to un- 
derstand Acts xiii. 46. “It was necessary that the word 
of God should first have been spoken unto you ; but see- 
ing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of 
everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” moits 
Object. 5. It is objected against the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone, That repentance is evidently spoken 
of in Scripture as that which is in a special manner the 
condition of remission of sins ; but remission of sins is by 
all allowed to be that wherein justification does (at least) 
in great part consist. r 
But it must certainly arise from a misunderstanding of 
what the Scripture says about repentance, to suppose that 
faith and repentance are two distinct things, that in like 
manner are the conditions of justification. For it is most 
plain from the Scripture, that the condition of justifica- 
tion, or that in us by which we are justified, is but one, 
and that is faith. Faith and repentance are not two dis- 
tinct conditions of justification, nor are they two distinct 
things that together make one condition of justification ; 
but faith comprehends the whole of that by which we are 
justified, or by which we come to have an interest in 
Christ, and there is nothing else has a parallel concern 
with it in the affair of our salvation. And this the divines 
on the other side themselves are sensible of, and therefore 
they suppose that the faith the apostle Paul speaks of, 
which he says we are justified by alone, comprehends in 
it repentance. ae 
And therefore, in answer to the objection, I would sav, 
That when repentance is spoken of in Scripture as the 
condition of pardon, thereby is not intended any particu- 
lar grace, or act, properly distinct from faith, that has a 
arallel influence with it in the affair of our pardon or 
justification ; but by repentance is intended nothing dis- 
tinct from active conversion, (or conversion actively con- 
sidered,) as it respects the term from which. Active con- 
version is a motion or exercise of the mind that respects 
two terms, viz. sin and God ; and by repentance is meant 
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this conversion, or active change of the mind, so far as it 
is conversant about the term from which, or about sin. 
This is what the word repentance properly signifies ; which, 
in the original of the New Testament, is peravoa, and 
signifies a change of the mind, or, which is the same thing, 
the turning or the conversion of the mind. Repentance is 
this turning, as it respects what is turned from. Acts xxvi. 
20. “ Whereupon, O king Agrippa, f showed unto them 
of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the 
coasts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they should 
repent, and turn to God.” Both these are the same turn- 
ing, but only with respect to opposite terms: in the former, 
is expressed the exercise of mind about sin in this turning; 
in the other, the exercise of mind towards God. 

If we look over the scriptures that speak of evangelical 
repentance, we shall presently see that repentance is to 
be understood in this sense; as Matt. ix. 13. “1 am not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 
Luke xiii. 3. “ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.” And chap. xv. 7, 10. “There is joy in heaven 
Over one sinner that repenteth,” z7.e. over one sinner that 
is converted.. Acts xi. 18. “Then hath God also to the 
Gentiles granted repentance unto life.” This is said by 
the Christians of the circumcision at Jerusalem, upon 
Peter’s giving an account of the conversion of Cor- 
nelius and his family, and their embracing the gospel, 
though Peter had said nothing expressly about their sor- 
row for sin. And again, Acts xvii. 30. “But now com- 
mandeth all men every where to repent.” And Luke xvi. 
30. “ Nay, father Abraham, but if one went to them from 
the dead, they would repent.” 2 Pet. iii. 9. “The Lord 
is not slack concerning his promise, as some men count 
slackness, but is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance.” 
It is plain that in these and other places, by repentance is 
meant conversion. 

Now it is true, that conversion is the condition of par- 
don and justification: but if it be so, how absurd is it to 
say, that conversion is one condition of justification, and 
faith another, as though they were two distributively dis- 
tinct and parallel conditions ! Conversion is the condition 
of justification, because it is that great change by which 
we are brought from sin to Christ, and by which we be- 
come believers in him: agreeable to Matt. xxi. 32. “And 
ye, when ye had seen it, repented not afterward, that ye 
might believe him.” When we are directed to repent, 
that our sins may be blotted out, it is as much as to say, 
Let your minds and hearts be changed, that your sins may 
be blotted out. But if it be said, Jet your hearts be 
changed, that you may be justified; and believe, that you 
may be justified ; does it therefore follow, that the heart 
being changed is one condition of justification, and believ- 
ing another? But our minds must be changed, that we 
may believe, and so may be justified. 

And besides, evangelical repentance, being active con- 
version, is not to be treated of as a particular grace, pro- 
perly and entirely distinct from faith, as by some it seems 
to have been. What is conversion, but the sinful, alien- 
ated soul’s closing with Christ, or the sinner’s being 
brought to believe in Christ? That exercise of soul in 
conversion that respects sin, cannot be excluded out of the 
nature of faith in Christ: there is something in faith, or 
closing with Christ, that respects sin, and that is evan- 
gelical repentance. That repentance which in Scripture is 
called, repentance for the remission of sins, is that very 
principle or operation of the mind itself that is called faith, 
so far as it is conversant about sin. Justifying faith ina 
Mediator is conversant about two things : it is conversant 
about sin or evil to be rejected and to be delivered from, and 
about positive good to be accepted and obtained by the Me- 
diator; as conversant about the former of these, it is evange- 
lical repentance, or repentance for remission of sins. Surely 
they must be very ignorant, or at least very inconsiderate, 
of the whole tenor of the gospel, who think that the re- 
pentance by which remission of sins is obtained, can be 
completed, as to all that is essential to it, without any re- 
spect to Christ, or application of the mind to the Me- 
diator, who alone has made atonement for sin. Surely so 
great a part of salvation as remission of sins, is not to be 
obtained without looking or coming to the great and only 
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Saviour. Tt is true, repentance, in its more general ab- 
stracted nature, is only a sorrow for sin, and forsaking of 
it, which is a duty of natural religion ; but evangelical re- 
pentance, or repentance for remission of sins, hath more 
than this essential to it; a dependence of soul on the Me- 
diator for deliverance from sin, is of the essence of it. 

That justifying repentance has the nature of faith, seems 
evident by Acts xix. 4. “Then said Paul, J ohn verily bap- 
tized with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the 
people, that they should believe on him which should come 
after him, that is, on Christ Jesus.” The latter words, 
“ saying unto the people, that they should believe on him,” 
&e. are evidently exegetical of the former, and explain 
how he preached repentance for the remission of sins. 
When it is said, that he preached repentance for the re- 
mission of sin, saying, that they should believe on Christ, 
it cannot be supposed but that his saying, that they should 
believe on Christ, was intended as directing them what to 
do that they might obtain the remission of sins. So, 
2 Tim. ii. 25. “ In meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves ; if God peradventure will give them repert- 
ance to the acknowledging of the truth.” That acknow- 
ledging of the truth which there is in believing, is here 
spoken of as what is retained in repentance. And on the 
other hand, that faith includes repentance in its nature, is 
evident by the apostle’s speaking of sin as destroyed in 
faith, Gal. ii. 18.—In the preceding verses the apostle 
mentions an objection against the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, viz. that it tends to encourage men in sin, 
and so to make Christ the minister of sin. This objec- 
tion he rejects and refutes with this, “ If I build again the 
things that I destroyed, I make myself a transgressor.”’ 
If sin be destroyed by faith, it must be by repentance of 
sin included in it; for we know that it is our repentance 
of sin, or the weravoca, or turning of the mind from sin, 
that is our destroying our sin. 

That in justifying faith which directly respects sin, or the 
evil to be delivered from by the Mediator, is as follows : 
a sense of our own sinfulness, and the hatefulness of it, 
and a hearty acknowledgment of its desert of the threat- 
ened punishment, looking to the free mercy of God in a 
Redeemer, for deliverance from it and its punishment. 

Concerning this, here described, three things may be 
noted: 1. That it is the very same with that evangelical 
repentance to which remission of sins is promised in Scrip- 
ture. 2. That it is of the essence of justifying faith, and 
is the same with that faith, so far as it is conversant about 
evil to be delivered from by the Mediator. 3. That this is in- 
deed the proper and peculiar condition of remission of sins. 
_ 1. All of it is essential to evangelical repentance, and is 
indeed the very thing meant by that repentance, to which 
remission of sins is promised in the gospel. As to the 
former part of the description, viz. a sense of our own 
sinfulness, and the hatefulness of it, and a hearty acknow- 
ledgment of its desert of wrath, none will deny it to be 
included in repentance : but this does not comprehend the 
whole essence of evangelical repentance ; but what follows 
does also properly and essentially belong to its nature, 
looking to the free mercy of God in a Redeemer, for de- 
liverance from it, and the punishment of it. That repent- 
ance to which remission is promised, not only always has 
this with it, but it is contained in it, as what is of the 
proper nature and essence of it: and respect is ever had 
to this in the nature of repentance, whenever remission is 
promised to it; and it is especially from respect to this in 
the nature of repentance, that it has that promise made to 
it. If this latter part be missing, it fails of the nature of 
that evangelical repentance to which remission of sins is 
promised. If repentance remains in sorrow for sin, and 
does not reach to a looking to the free mercy of God in 
Christ for pardon, it is not that which is the condition of 
pardon, neither shall pardon be obtained by it. Evan- 
velical repentance is an humiliation for sin before God ; 
but the sinner never comes and humbles himself before 
God in ‘any other repentance, but that which includes 
hoping in his mercy for remission: if sorrow be not 
accompanied with that, there will be no coming to God in 
it, but a flying further from him. There is some worship 
of God in Justifying repentance ; but that is not in any 
other repentance which has not a sense of and faith in the 
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divine mercy to forgive sin; Psalm cxxx. 4. “ There is 
forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be feared.’ The 
promise of mercy to a true penitent, in Prov. xxviii. 13. is 
expressed in these terms, “ Whoso confesseth and forsak- 
eth his sins, shall have mercy.” But there is faith in 
God’s mercy in that confessing. The psalmist, (Psalm 
xxxii.) speaking of the blessedness of the man whose 
transeression is forgiven—and whose sin is covered, to 
whom the Lord imputes not sin—says, that while he kept 
silence his bones waxed old ; but he acknowledged his sin 
unto God, his iniquity he did not hide; he said, he would 
confess his transgression to the Lord, and then God for- 
ave the iniquity of his sin. The manner of expression 
plainly holds forth, that then he began to encourage him- 
self in the mercy of God, but his bones waxed old while 
he kept silence; and therefore the apostle Paul, in the 
4th of Romans, brings this instance, to confirm the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, that he had been in- 
sisting on. When sin is aright confessed to God, there is 
always faith in that act. That confessing of sin which is 
joined with despair, as in Judas, is not the confession to 
which the promise is made. In Acts ii. 38. the direction 
given to those who were pricked in their heart with a sense 
of the guilt of sin, was to repent, and be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of their sins. 
Being baptized in the name of Christ for the remission of 
sins, implied faith in Christ for _the remission of sins. 
Repentance for the remission of sins was typified of old 
by the priest’s confessing the sins of the people over the 
scape-goat, laying his hands on him, Lev. xvi. 21. denot- 
ing it is that repentance and confession of sin only that 
obtains remission, which is made over Christ the great 
sacrifice, and with dependence on him. Many other 
things might be produced from the Scripture, that in like 
manner confirm this point; but these may be sufficient. 

2. All the forementioned description is of the essence of 
justifying faith, and not different from it, so far as it is 
conversant about sin, or the evil to be delivered from by 
the Mediator. For it is doubtless of the essence of justi- 
fying faith, to embrace Christ as a Saviour from sin and 
its punishment; and all that is contained in that act is 
contained in the nature of faith itself. But in the act of 
embracing Christ as a Saviour from our sin and its punish- 
ment, is implied a sense of our sinfulness, and a hatred of 
our sins, or a rejecting them with abhorrence, and a sense 
of our desert of punishment. Embracing Christ as a 
Saviour from sin, implies the contrary act, viz. rejecting 
sin. If we fly to the light to he delivered from darkness, 
the same act is contrary to darkness, viz. a rejecting of it. 
In proportion to the earnestness with which we embrace 
Christ as a Saviour from sin, in the same proportion is the 
abhorrence with which we reject sin, in the same act. 
Yea, suppose there be in the nature of faith, as conversant 
about sin, no more than the hearty embracing of Christ as 
a Saviour from the punishment of sin, this act will impl 
in it the whole of the above-mentioned description. It 
implies a sense of our own sinfulness. Certainly in the 
hearty embracing of a Saviour from the punishment of our 
sinfulness, there is the exercise of a sense that we are sm- 
ful. We cannot heartily embrace Christ as a Saviour from 
the punishment of that which we are not sensible we are 
guilty of. There is also in the same act, a sense of our 
desert of the threatened punishment. We cannot heartily 
embrace Christ as a Saviour from that which we are not 
sensible that we have deserved. For if we are not sensible 
that we have deserved the punishment, we shall not be 
sensible that we have any need of a Saviour from it, or, 
at least, shall not he convinced but that God who offers the 
Saviour, unjustly makes him needful; and we cannot 
heartily embrace such an offer. And further, there is im- 
plied in a hearty embracing Christ as a Saviour from 
ees not only a conviction of conscience, that we 

ave deserved the punishment, such as the devils and 
damned have; but there is a hearty acknowledgment of 
it, with the submission of the soul, so as, with the accord 
of the heart, to own that God might be just in the punish- 
ment. If the heart rises against the act or judgment of 
God, in holding us obliged to the punishment, when he 
offers us his Son as a Saviour from the punishment, we 
cannot with the consent of the heart receive him in that 
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character: but if persons thus submit to the righteousness 
of so dreadful a punishment of sin, this carries in it a 
hatred of sin. 


That such a sense of our sinfulness, and utter unwortbi- 


ness, and desert of punishment, belongs to the nature of* 


saving faith, is what the Scripture from time to time holds 
forth; as particularly in Matt. xv. 26—28. “ But he 
answered and said, It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast it to dogs. And she said, Truth, Lord : 
yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
master’s table. Then Jesus answered, and said unto her, 
O woman, great is thy faith.”’—And Luke vii. 6—9. “The 
centurion sent friends to him, saying unto him, Lord, 
trouble not thyself, for I am not worthy that thou shouldst 
enter under my roof. Wherefore neither thought I myself 
worthy to come unto thee; but say in a word, and my 
servant shall be healed: for I also ama man set under 
authority,” &c.—* When Jesus heard these things, he 
marvelled at him, and tured him about, and said unto 
the people that followed him, I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” And also ver. 37, 
38. “ And behold, a woman in the city, which was a 
sinner, when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Phari- 
see’s house, brought an alabaster-box of ointment, and 
stood at his feet behind him weeping, and began to wash 
his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her 
head, and kissed his feet, and anointed them with the 
ointment.” Together with ver. 50. “ He said unto the 
woman, Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.’ 

These things do not necessarily suppose that repentance 
and faith are words of just the same signification ; for it is 
only so much in justifying faith as respects the evil to be 
delivered from by the Saviour, that is called repentance. 
Besides, both repentance and faith, take them only in their 
general nature, are entirely distinct ; repentance is a sorrow 
for sin, and forsaking of it ; and faith is a trusting in God’s 
sufficiency and truth. But faith and repentance, as evan- 
gelical duties, or justifying faith, and repentance for remis- 
sion of sins, contain more in them, and imply a respect to 
a mediator, and involve each other’s nature ;* though they 
still bear the name of faith and repentance, from those 
general moral virtues—that repentance, which is a duty of 
natural religion, and that faith, which was a duty required 
under the first covenant—that are contained in this evan- 
gelical act ; which severally appear, when this act is con- 
sidered with respect to its different terms and objects. 

It may be objected here, that the Scripture sometimes 
mentions faith and repentance together, as if they were 
entirely distinct things ; as in Mark i. 15. “ Repent ye, 
and believe the gospel.” But there is no need of under- 
standing these as two distinct conditions of salvation, but 
the words are exegetical one of another. Itis to teach us 
after what manner we must repent, viz. as believing the 
gospel, and after what manner we must believe the gospel, 
viz. as repenting. These words no more prove faith and 
repentance to be entirely distinct, than those fore-mention- 
ed, Matt. xxi. 32. “ And ye, when ye had seen it, re- 
pented not afterwards, that ye might believe him.” Or 
those, 2 Tim. ii. 25. “If peradventure God will give them 
repentance to the acknowledging of the truth.” The 
apostle, in Acts xix. 4. seems to have reference to these 
words of John the Baptist, “ John baptized with the 
baptism of repentance, saying unto the people, that they 
should believe,” &c. where the latter words, as we have 
already observed, are to explain how he preached repent- 
ance. 

Another Scripture where faith and repentance are men- 
tioned together, is Acts xx. 21. ‘* Testifying both to the 
Jews, and also to the Greeks, repentance towards God, 
and faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ.” It may be 
objected, that in this place, faith and repentance are not 
only spoken of as distinct things, but having distinct 
objects. : : ’ . 
- To this I answer, That faith and repentance, in their 
general nature, are distinct things : and repentance for the 
remission of sins, or that in justifying faith that respects 

* Agreeable to this is what Mr. Locke says in his second Vindication of 
Fete oi terene oo ba the Momiahiis vary often, with prea! 


reason, put both for faith and repentance too, which are sometimes set 
down sieve where one is put for both, as implying the other. 
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the evil to be delivered from, so far as it regards that term, 
which is what especially denominates it repentance, has 
respect to God as the object, because he is the Being 
offended by sin, and to be reconciled, but that in this 
Justifying act, whence it is denominated faith, does more 
especially respect Christ. But let us interpret it how we 
will, the objection of faith being here so distinguished from 
repentance, is as much of an objection against the scheme 
of those that oppose justification by faith alone, as against 
this scheme; for they hold that the justifying faith the 
apete Paul speaks of, includes repentance, as has been 
already observed. 
3. This repentance that has been described, is indeed 
the special condition of remission of sins. This seems 
very evident by the Scripture, as particularly, Mark i. 4. 
“ John did baptize in the wilderness, and preach the bap- 
tism of repentance, for the remission of sins.” So, Luke 
ii. 3. “ And he came into all the country about Jordan, 
ee the baptism of repentance, for the remission of 
sins.” Luke xxiv. 47. “ And that repentance and remis- 
sion of sins should be preached in his name among all 
nations.” Acts v. 31. “ Him hath God exalted with his 
right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repent- 
ance unto Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” Chap. il. 38. 
Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins.”. And, chap. iii. 
19. “ Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your 
sins may be blotted out.” The like is evident by Lev. 
XXVi. 40—42. Job xxxiii. 27, 28. Psal. xxxii. 5. Prov. 
xxvill. 13. Jer. ii. 13. And 1 John i. 9. and other places. 

And the reason may be plain from what has been said. 
We need not wonder that what in faith especially respects 
sin, should be especially the condition of remission of 
sins; or that this motion or exercise of the soul, as it 
rejects and flies from evil, and embraces Christ as a Sa- 
viour from it, should especially be the condition of being 
free from that evil; in like manner, as the same principle 
or motion, as it seeks good, and cleaves to Christ as the 
procurer of that good, should be the condition of obtain- 
ing that good. Faith with respect to good is accepting, 
and with respect to evil it is rejecting. Yea this rejecting 
evil is itself an act of acceptance ; it is accepting freedom 
or separation from that evil; and this freedom or separa- 
tion is the benefit bestowed in remission. No wonder that 
what in faith immediately respects this benefit, and is our 
acceptance of it, should be the special condition of our 
having it. It is so with respect to all the benefits that 
Christ has purchased. Trusting in God through Christ for 
such a particular benefit that we need, is the special con- 
dition of obtaining that benefit. When we need protec- 
tion from enemies, the exercise of faith with respect to such 
a benefit, or trusting in Christ for protection from enemies, 
is especially the way to obtain that particular benefit, rather 
than trusting in Christ for something else; and so of any 
other benefit that might be mentioned. So prayer (which 
is the expression of faith) for a particular mercy needed, is 
especially the way to obtain that mercy.t—So that no 
argument can be drawn from hence against the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone. And there is that in the 
nature of repentance, which peculiarly tends to establish 
the contrary of justification by works : for nothing so much 
renounces our own worthiness and excellency, as repent- 
ance; the very nature of it is to acknowledge our own 
utter sinfulness and unworthiness, and to renounce our own 
goodness, and all confidence in self; and so to trust in the 
propitiation of the Mediator, and ascribe all the glory of 
orgiveness to him. hoe chs 

Object. 6. The last objection I shall mention, is that 
paragraph in the 3d chapter of James, where persons are 
said expressly to be justified by works: Ver. 21. “ Was 
not Abraham our father justified by works ?” Ver. 24. “Ye 
see then how that by works a man is justified, and not by 
faith only.” Ver. 25. “ Was not Rahab the harlot justified 
by works ?” ; 

Tn answer to this objection, I would, 

1. Take notice of the great unfairness of the divines that 


+ If repentance justifies, or be that by which we obtain pardon of sin 
any other way than this, it must be either as a virtue or righteousness, or 
something amiable in us; or else it must be, that our sorrow and condemn- 
ing what is past, is accepted as some atonement for it ; both which are 
equally contrary to the gospel-doctrine of justification by Christ. 
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oppose us, in the improvement they make of this Lee 
against us. All will allow, that in that ie es : a 
James, “ By works a man is justified, and not i ait 
only,” one of the terms, either the word faith, or else the 
word justify, is not to be understood precisely in the same 
sense as the same terms when used by St. Paul ; because 
they suppose, as well as we, that it was not the intent of 
the apostle James to contradict St. Paul in that doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, in which he had instructed 
the churches. But if we understand both the terms, as 
used by each apostle, in precisely the same sense, then 
what one asserts is a precise, direct, and full contradiction 
of the other, the one aftirming and the other denying the 
very same thing. So that all the controversy from this 
text comes to this, viz. which of these two terms shall be 
understood in a diversity from St. Paul. They say that it 
is the word fuith ; for they suppose, that when the apostle 
Paul uses the word, and makes faith that by which alone 
we are justified, that then by it is understood a compli- 
ance with and practice of Christianity in general ; so as to 
include all saving christian virtue and obedience. But as 
the apostle James uses the word faith in this place, they 
suppose thereby is to be understood only an assent of the 
understanding to the truth of gospel doctrines, as distin- 
guished from good works, and that may exist separate from 
them, and from all saving grace. We, on the other hand, 
suppose that the word justify is to be understood in a dif- 
ferent sense from the apostle Paul. So that they are 
forced to go as far in their scheme, in altering the sense of 
terms from Paul’s use of them, as we. But yet at the 
same time that they freely vary the sense of the former of 
them, viz. faith, yet when we understand the latter, viz. 
justify, in a different sense from St. Paul, they exclaim 
against us. What necessity of framing this distinction, 
but only to serve an opinion? At this rate a man may 
maintain any thing, though never so contrary to Scripture, 
and elude the clearest text in the Bible! though they do 
not show us why we have not as good warrant to under- 
stand the word justify in a diversity from St. Paul, as 
they the word faith. If the sense of one of the words 
must be varied on either scheme, to make the apostle 
James’s doctrine consistent with the apostle Paul’s ; and 
if varying the sense of one term or the other be all that 
stands in the way of their agreeing with either scheme ; 
and if varying the sense of the latter be in itself as fair as 
of the former, then the text lies as fair for one scheme as 
the other, and can no more fairly be an objection against 
our scheme than theirs. And if so, what becomes of all 
this great objection from this passage in James ? 

2. If there be no more difficulty in varying the sense of 
one of these terms than another, from any thing in the 
text itself, so as to make the words suit with either scheme, 
then certainly that is to be chosen that is most agreeable 
to the current of Scripture, and other places where the 
same matter is more particularly and fully treated of ; and 
therefore that we should understand the word Justify in 
this passage of James, in a sense in some respects diverse 
from that in which St. Paul uses it. Por by what has 
been already said, it may appear, that there is tio one doc- 
trine in the whole Bible more fully asserted, explained, and 
urged, than the doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
without any of our own righteousness. 

3. There is a very fair interpretation of this passage of 
St. James, no way inconsistent with this doctrine of jus- 
tification, which T have shown that other scriptures abund- 
antly teach, which the words themselves will as well 
allow of, as that which the objectors put upon them, and 
much better agrees with the context; and that is, that 
works are here spoken of as justifying as evidences. A 
man may be said to be justified by that which clears him, 
or vindicates him, or makes the goodness of his cause 
manifest. When a person has a cause tried in a civil 
court, and is justified or cleared, he may be said in differ- 
ent senses to be justified or cleared, by the goodness of 
his cause, and by the goodness of the evidences of it. He 
may be said to be cleared by what evidences his cause to 
be good 3 but not in the same sense as he is by that which 
makes his cause to be good. That which renders his 
cause good, is the proper ground of his justification ; it is 
by that that he is himself a proper subject of it; but evi- 
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dences justify, only as they manifest that his cause is good 
in fact, whether they are of such a nature as to have any — 
influence to render it so or no. It is by works that our 
cause appears to be good; but by faith our cause not only 
appears to be good, but becomes good; because ene we 
are united to Christ. That the word justify should be 
sometimes understood to signify the former of these, as 
well as the latter, is agreeable to the use of the word in 
common speech ; as we say such an one stood up to justify 
another, i. e. he endeavoured to show or manifest his 
cause to be good.—And it is certain that the word is 
sometimes used in this sense in Scripture, when speaking 
of our being justified before God ; as where it is said, we 
shall be justified by our words, Matt. xii. 37. “ For by 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned.” It cannot be meant that men are ~ 
accepted before God on the account of their words; for 
God has told us nothing more plainly, than that it is the 
heart that he looks at; and that when he acts as judge 
towards men, in order to justifying or condemning, he tries 
the heart, Jer. xi. 20. “ But, O Lord of hosts, that judg- 
est righteously, that triest the reins and the heart, let me 
see thy vengeance on them ; for unto thee have I revealed 
my cause.” Psalm vii. 8, 9. “ The Lord shall judge the 
people: judge me, O Lord, according to my righteousness, 
and according to mine integrity that is in me. O let the 
wickedness of the wicked come to an end; but establish 
the just; for the righteous God trieth the hearts and 
reins.” Ver. 11. “God judgeth the righteous.” And 
many other places tothe like purpose. And therefore men 
can be justified by their words, no otherwise than as evi- 
dences or manifestations of what is in the heart. And it 
is thus that Christ speaks of the words in this very place, 
as is evident by the context, ver. 34, 35. “ Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. A good 
man out of the good treasure of the heart,’ &c. The 
words, or sounds themselves, are neither parts of godli- 
ness nor evidences of godliness, but as signs of what is 
inward. 

God himself, when he acts towards men as judge, in 
order to a declarative judgment, makes use of evidences, 
and so judges men_ by their works. And therefore, at the 
day of judgment, God will judge men according to their 
works: for though God will stand in no need of evidence 
to inform him what is right, yet it is to be considered, that 
he will then sit in judgment, not as earthly judges do, to 
find out what is right in a cause, but to declare and mani- 
fest what is right: and therefore that day is called by the 
apostle, “the day of the revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God,” Rom. ii. 5. 

To be justified, is to be approved of and accepted: but 
aman may be said to be approved and accepted in two 
respects ; the one is to be approved really, and the other 
to be approved and accepted declaratively. Justification 
is twofold ; it is either the acceptance and approbation of 
the judge itself, or the manifestation of that approbation, 
by a sentence or judgment declared by the judge, either to 
our own consciences, or to the world. If justification be 
understood in the former sense, for the approbation itself, 
that is only that by which we become fit to be approved : . 
butif it be understood in the latter sense, for the manifes- 
tation of this approbation, it is by whatever is a proper 
evidence of that fitness. In the former, only faith is con- 
cerned ; because it is by that only in us that we become fit 
to be accepted and approved: in the latter, whatever is an 
evidence of our fitness, is alike concerned. And therefore, 
take justification in this sense, and then faith, and all other 
graces and good works, have a common and equal concern 
in it: for any other grace, or holy act, is equally an evi- 
aoe of a qualification for acceptance or approbation, as 

ath. 

To justify has always, in common speech, signified in- 
differently, either simply approbation, or testifying that 
approbation ; sometimes one, and sometimes the other; 
because they are both the same. only as one is outwardly 
what the other is inwardly. So we, and it may be all 
nations, are wont to give the same name to two things, 
when one is only declarative of the other. Thus some- 
times judging, intends only judging in our thoughts; at 
other times, testifying and declaring judgment. So such 
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words as justify, condemn, accept, reject, prize, slight, ap- 
prove, renounce, are sometimes put for mental acts, at 
other times, for an outward treatment. _So in the sense in 
which the apostle James seems to use the word justify for 
manifestative justification, a man is justified not only by 
fuith, but also by works; as a tree is manifested to be 
good, not only by immediately examining the tree, but 
also by the fruit,* Prov. xx. 11. “ Even a child is known 
nt doing, whether his work be pure, and whether it be 
right. 

The drift of the apostle does not require that he should 
be understood in any other sense; for all that he aims at, 
as appears by a view of the context, is to prove that good 
works are necessary. ‘The error of those that he opposed 
was this, Tnat good works were not necessary to salvation ; 
that if they did but believe that there was but one God, 
and that Christ was the Son of God, and the like, and 
were baptized, they were safe, let them live how they 
would ; which doctrine greatly tended to licentiousness. 
The evincing the contrary of this is evidently the apostle’s 
scope. 

_ And that we should understand the apostle, of works 
justifying as an evidence, and in a declarative judgment, is 
what a due consideration of the context will naturally lead 
us to.—For it is plain, that the apostle is here insisting on 
works, in the quality of a necessary manifestation and 
evidence of faith, or as what the truth of faith is made to 
appear by: as ver. 18. “ Show me thy faith without thy 
works, and I will show thee my faith by my works.” And 
when he says, ver. 26. “ As the body without the spirit is 
dead, so faith without works is dead also.” It is much 
more rational and natural to understand him as speaking 
of works, as the proper signs and evidences of the reality, 
life, and goodness of faith. Not that the very works or 
actions done are properly the life of faith, as the spirit in the 
body ; but itis the active, working nature of faith, of which 
- the actions or works done are the signs, that is itself the life 
and spirit of faith. The sign of a thing is often in scrip- 
ture language said to be that thing; as it is in that com- 


* This distinction is just and scriptural as far as it goes, but it does not 
reach fhe bottom of the difficulty, since believing in order to justification is 
itself a part of obedience, and is expressly called “ the obedience of faith.” 
Hence justification by faith, in comparison of what precedes it, is only 
manifestative. The tree must be good, that is, the person must be vitally 
united to Christ, as the adequate cause of believing, otherwise he would be 
still carnal. The faith of a man spiritually dead or carnal, must needs be a 
dead faith; but to suppose that such faith unites to Christ, has neither 
Scripture nor any plausible reason to support it. L 
- To him that is in Christ Jesus by a vital union, there is no condemna- 
tion; and as there is no medium between condemnation and justification, he 
who is in Christ is justified, or ‘‘ accepted in the beloved” Saviour. That 
union which Christ effects by his quickening Spirit, makes the tree good, 
and believing with the heart, in order to receive the promised righteousness, 
is the fruit of a good tree. Therefore the justification which is received as 
the consequence of believing is only mawifriatioe of unton ; even as justi- 
fication by works, as asserted by St. James, is manifestative of a living 
faith. As without works there is no sufficient evide:.ce of union to Christ 
on ovr part, so without faith in Christ as our complete righteousness, there 
is no sufficient evidence of union with him on his part. 

The true Christian’s works, are ‘ works of faith and labours of love,” 
performed in obedience to God's authority, directed to his glory, and in- 
spired by gratitude for the blessings of his grace, and this is the frst of all 
‘such works, called ‘‘ the work of God,” even to believe on Jesus Christ in 
whom alone is righteousness and life. By believing we receive the divine 
testimony respecting a gratvitos righteousness, and renounce all hope of 
obtaining justification by any other way. , 

The justifying righteousness is only one, but the appointed ways of be- 
coming interesfed in it are divers. One way is by the will of God our 
Saviour, the other by the will of man the accountable agent, each in its 
own order. The will of God gives the fundamental interest, and the will 
of man the consequent and manifestative interest. In the first way, we are 
interested in Christ's righteousness by one act continued, commencing 
with, and permanent as, the primary vital union; in the other way, it is by 
repeated acts, commencing with the first act of faith in Christ, and re- 
peated with every succeeding reception of him. 

Among persons who have made any, even the smallest, progress in chris- 
tian knowledge, there can be no dispute respecting the frndamental cause 
of justification., All such acknowledge, that the righteousness, or federal 
perfection of Jesus Christ, is that for the sake of which any of the fallen 
race of Adam can be justified. The difference cf sentiment arises from the 
appointed method of obtaining an interest in this meritorious cause. For 
want of consideration, we too hastily infer, that if the Scripture states one 
appointed method, that it must be an exclusive appointment. — Hence one 
pleads from Scripture, and especially St. James's epistle, that this appointed 
method is by works, that is, evangelical obedience, of which faith is a lead- 
ing part. Another pleads from Scripture, that itis by fai/h, not as an act of 
moralobedience, but as a suitable bond of union, to the exclusion of all 
works. And a third, from the same Scripture, pleads, that We are justified 
by an eternal immanent act of God, and that faith only brings us to enjoya 
privilege which belongs to the elect from eternity. 

Now each of these schemes everlooks the important truth, that the im- 
mediate ground of justification is the vita! union between Christ and the 
soul. Justification from eternity precedes vital union; justification by 
works denies the fact of a vital union being an adequate vround of a 
justifying sentence; and justification by faith alone, or believing in 
Christ, to the exclusion of a prior vital union on the_part of the Spirit, 
confounds the work of man and the work of God. This last being the 
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parison by which the apostle illustrates it. Not the actions 
themselves of a body, are properly the life or spirit of the 
body; but the active nature, of which those actions or 
motions are the signs, is the life of the body. That which 
makes men pronounce any thing to be alive, is, that they 
observe it has an active operative nature; which they ob- 
serve no otherwise than by the actions or motions which 
are the signs of it. Itis plainly the apostle’s aim to prove, 
that if faith hath not 4 it 1s a sign that it is not a good 
sort of faith ; which would not have been to his purpose, 
if it was his design to show that it is not by faith alone, 
though of a right sort, that we have acceptance with God, 
but that we are accepted on the account of obedience as 
well as faith. It is evident, by the apostle’s reasoning, 
that the necessity of works, is not from their having a 
parallel concern in our salvation with faith ; but he speaks 
of works only as related to faith, and expressive of it; 
which, after all, leaves faith the alone fundamental con- 
dition, without any thing else having a parallel concern 
with it in this affair; and other things conditions, only as 
several expressions and evidences of it. 

That the apostle speaks of works justifying only as a 
sign, or evidence, and in God’s declarative judgment, is 
further confirmed by verse 21. “ Was not Abraham our 
father justified by works, when he had offered up Isaac 
his son upon the altar?” Here the apostle seems plainly 
to refer to that declarative judgment of God concerning 
Abraham’s sincerity, Femnifested to him, for the peace and 
assurance of his own conscience, after his offering up Isaac 
his son on the altar, Gen. xxii. 12. “ Now I know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son, from me.” But here it is plain, and ex- 
pressed in the very words of justification or approbation, 
that this work of Abraham offering up his son on the altar, 
Justified him as an evidence. When the apostle James 
says, we are justified by works, he may and ought to be 
understood in a sense agreeable to the instance he brings 
for the proof of it: but justification in that instance ap- 
pears by the words of justification themselves, to be by 


most Core part of the subject, I beg leave to make a few observations 
upon it. 

1. The claims of God, in reference to justification, are twofold. In the 
first instance, he claims from man a federal perfection ; and in the second 
instance, he claims compliance with his method of bestowing an interest in 
it. The former claim may be answered by the surety, and in fact is an- 
swered by /is act of a vital union on his part. For by this he gives an i- 
terest in himself to the soul he savingly adopts. Thus there is no con- 
demnation to you that are in Christ Jesus. But the latter claim_can be 
answered only by the believer himself, when he actually receives Christ as 
his righteousness, and so answers the divine requisition. Thus, he that 
believeth in Christ is justified from all things. In the first instance, Christ 
pleads his own righteousness in behalf of the adopted sinner ; in the last in- 
stance, the believer pleads the same righteousness in his own behaif. 

2. The obligations of man, in reference to justification, are also of two 
kinds. In the first place, he stands obliged to be conformed to the law as a 
covenant, which demands a sinless perfection ; and, in the second place, he 
is obliged to conform to the law as a rule. Now whatever God enjoins as 
a duty, is a part of this rule; whether it be to hate sin, to love God, to be- 
lieve in Christ, or to observe whatever Christ hath commanded. Our obli- 
gation to be conformed to the law as a covenant, is discharged by Christ 
only as our surety; and our ability to discharge our obligation of being con- 
formed to the law asa rule is from him. We are obliged to believe on him 
as our justifying righteousness, under pain of God's displeasure, but man 
will ever continue in unbelief until Christ slays his enmity, and enables 
him to believe.* But to slay a sinner's enmity, to change his nature, or to 
give him ability to believe, is the effect of a vital union; for as there is no 
such ability without gracious influence, so there is no gracious influence 
without union to the source of spiritual life. When thus enabled, man 
exercises repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Re- 
ceiving him by faith alone, as our righteousness and life, the law is obeyed 
as the voice of God, requiring the obedience of faith. ; 

3. The method of mercy, in reference to justification, includes the substi- 
tution of the Saviour, and our acceptance in him, without any works of 
righteousness on our part. In this respect, not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, whether faith, repentance, or any kind of obedience, 
but according to his mercy he saveth us—provides a Saviour and gives us 
a saving interest in him. Grace provides, and grace applies the remedy, 
Mercy imputes to Jesus our sins, and imputes to us his righteousness. He 
who knew no sin was by sovereign mercy made a sin-otleriug for us, that 
we might be made the righteousness of Godin him. Mercy laid the foun- 
dation, and placed us on it, that we might become living stones on him; 
and in consequence find him to be precious. Ee ie 

4. The rule of moral government, in reference to justification, is, that we 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ as the end of the law for righteousness. 
For this end is the gospel proclaimed to all nations, even for the obedi- 
ence of faith.” This is the language of divine government, ‘* He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be condemned.” 
The unbeliever is condemned already, because he rejects the counsel of 
God, and neglects so great salvation. Merey hath provided an adequate 
and all-sufficient remedy, and government requires our closing with it AS 
the only ground of hope Yett us. An endeavour to set up our own obedi- 
ence instead of the righteousness of Christ, is rebellion against the authority 
of God, and undervaluing his wisdom and grace. None deserve condemna- 
tion more than those who reject the only remedy. And even they who be- 
lieve have no ground of boasting. For we are saved by grace, and justified 
by faith, and fhat is not of ourselves, but is the gift of God. —The influence 
of works in justification our author has well explained.—-W 
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works as an evidence. And where this instance of Abra- 
ham’s obedience is elsewhere mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament, it is mentioned as a fruit and evidence of his faith. 
Heb. xi. 17. “By faith Abraham, when he was tried, 
offered up Isaac; and he that had received the promises, 
offered up his only-begotten son.” : 

And in the other instance which the apostle mentions, 
ver. 25. “ Likewise also was not Rahab the harlot justi- 
fied by works, when she had received the messengers, and 
had sent them out another way ?”” The apostle refers to a 
declarative judgment, in that particular testimony which 
was given of God’s approbation of her as a believer, in 
directing Joshua to save her when the rest of Jericho was 
destroyed, Josh. vi. 25. “ And Joshua saved Rahab the 
harlot alive, and her father’s household, and all that she 
had; and she dwelleth in Israel even unto this day: be- 
cause she hid the messengers which Joshua sent to spy 
out Jericho.” This was accepted as an evidence and ex- 

ression of her faith. Heb. xi. 31. “ By faith the harlot 

ahab perished not with them that believed not, when she 
had received the spies with peace.” ‘The apostle in say- 
ing, “ Was not Rahab the harlot justified by works?” by 
the manner of his speaking has reference to something in 
her history ; but we have no account in her history of any 
other justification of her but this. Le od 

4. Tf, notwithstanding, any choose to take justification 
in St. James’s precisely as we do in Paul’s epistles, for 
God’s acceptance or approbation itself, and not any ex- 
pression of that approbation ; what has been already said 
concerning the manner in which acts of evangelical obe- 
dience are concerned in the affair of our justification, af- 
fords a very easy, clear, and full answer. For if we take 
works as acts or expressions of faith, they are not excluded ; 
so a man is not justified by faith only, but also by works ; 
i. e. he is not justified only by faith as a principle in the 
heart, or in its first and more immanent acts, but also by 
the effective acts of it in life, which are the expressions of 
the life of faith, as the operations and actions of the body 
are of the life of that ; agreeable to verse 26. 

What has been said in answer to these objections, may 
also, I hope, abundantly serve for an answer to another 
objection, often made against this doctrine, viz. that it en- 
courages licentiousness in life. For, from what has been 
said, we may see that the Scripture doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, without any manner of goodness or excel- 
lency of ours, does in no wise diminish either the necessity 
or benefit of a sincere evangelical universal oledience. 
Man’s salvation is not only indissolubly connected with 
obedience, and damnation with the want of it, in those 
who have opportunity for it, but depends upon it in 
Many respects. It is the way to salvation, and the neces- 
sary preparation for it; eternal blessings are bestowed in 
reward for it, and our justification in our own consciences 
and at the day of judgment, depends on it, as the proper 
evidence of our acceptable state ; and that even in accept- 
ing of us as entitled to life in our justification, God has 
respect to this, as that-on which the fitness of such an act 
of justification depends: so that our salvation does as 
truly depend upon it, as if we were justified for the moral 
excellency of it. And besides all this, the degree of our 
happiness to all eternity is suspended on, and determined 
by, the degree of this." So that this gospel-scheme of jus- 
tification is as far from encouraging licentiousness, and 
contains as much to encourage and excite to strict and 
universal obedience, and the utmost possible eminency of 
holiness, as any scheme that can be devised, and indeed 
unspeakably more. 

I come now to the 

V. And last thing proposed, which is, to consider the 
“importance of this doctrine.” 

[ know there are many who make as though this con- 
troversy was of no great importance ; that it is chiefly a 
matter of nice speculation, depending on certain subtle dis- 
tinctions, which many that make use of them do not 
understand themselves ; and that the difference is not of 
such consequence as to be worth being zealous about; 
and that more hurt is done by raising disputes about it 
than good. 

Indeed T am far from thinking that it is of absolute 
necessity persons should understand, and be agreed upon, 
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all the distinctions needful particularly to explain and de- 
fend this doctrine against all cavils and objections. Yet 
all Christians should strive after an increase of knowledge; 
and none should content themselves without some clear* 
and distinct understanding in this point. But we should 
believe in the general, according to the clear and abun- 
dant revelations of God’s word, that it is none of our own 
excellency, virtue, or righteousness, that is the ground of 
our being received from a state of condemnation into a 
state of acceptance in God’s sight, but only Jesus Christ, 
and his righteousness and worthiness, received by faith. 
This I think to be of great importance, at least in applica- 
tion to ourselves ; and that for the following reasons. 

1. The Scripture treats of this doctrine, as a doctrine of 
very great importance. That there is a certain doctrine of 
justification by faith, in opposition to justification by the 
works of the law, which the apostle Paul insists upon as 
of the greatest importance, none will deny ; because there 
is nothing in the Bible more apparent. The apostle, un- 
der the infallible conduct of the Spirit of God, thought it 
worth his most strenuous and zealous disputing about and 
defending. He speaks of the contrary doctrine as fatal 
and ruinous to the souls of men, in the latter end of the 
9th chapter of Romans, and beginning of the 10th. He 
speaks of it as subversive of the gospel of Christ, and 
calls it another gospel, and says concerning it, if any one, 
“though an angel from heaven, preach it, let him be ac- 
cursed ;” Gal. i. 6—9. compared with the following part 
of the epistle. Certainly we must allow the apostles to 
be good judges of the importance and tendency of doc- 
trines ; at least the Holy Ghost in them. And doubtless 
we are safe, and in no danger of harshness and censorious- 
ness, if we only follow him, and keep close to his express 
teachings, in what we believe and say of the hurtful and 
pernicious tendency of any error. Why are we to blame, 
for saying what the Bible has taught us to say, or for be- 
lieving what the Holy Ghost has taught us to that end 
that we might believe it ? 

2. The adverse scheme lays another foundation of man’s 
salvation than God hath laid. I do not now speak of that 
ineffectual redemption that they suppose to be universal 
and what all mankind are equally the subjects of ; but, t 
say, it lays entirely another foundation of man’s actual, 
discriminating salvation, or that salvation wherein true 
Christians differ from wicked men. We suppose the 
foundation of this to be Christ’s worthiness and righteous- 
ness : on the contrary, that scheme supposes it to be men’s 
own virtue; even so, that this is the ground of a saving in- 
terest in Christ itself. It takes away Christ out of the 
place of the bottom stone, and puts in men’s own virtue in 
the room of him: so that Christ himself in the affair of dis- 
tinguishing actual salvation, is laid upon this foundation. 
And the foundation being so different, I leave it to every 
one to judge whether the difference between the two 
schemes consists only in punctilios of small consequence. 
The foundation being contrary, makes the whole scheme 
exceeding diverse and opposite ; the one is a gospel scheme, 
the other a legal one. 

3. Itis in this doctrine that the most essential difference 
lies between the covenant of grace and the first covenant. 
The adverse scheme of justification supposes that we are 
Justified by our works, in the very same sense wherein man 
was to have been justified by his works under the first 
covenant. By that covenant our first parents were not to 
have had eternal life given them for any proper merit in 
their obedience ; because their perfect obedience was a debt 
that they owed God. Nor was it to be bestowed for any 
proportion between the dignity of their obedience, and the 
value of the reward ; but only it was to be bestowed from 
a regard to a moral fitness in the virtue of their obedience, 
to the reward of God’s favour; and a title to eternal life 
was to be given them, as a testimony of God’s pleasedness 
with their works, or his regard to the inherent beauty of 
their virtue. And so it is the very same way that those in 
the adverse scheme suppose that we are received into God’s 
special favour now, and to those saving benefits that are 
the testimonies of it. I am sensible the divines of that side 
entirely disclaim the popish doctrine of merit ; and are free 
to speak of our utter unworthiness, and the great imperfec- 
tion of all our services. But after all, it is our virtue, im- 
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perfect as it is, that recommends men to God, by which 
good men come to have a saving interest in Christ, and 
30d’s favour, rather than others ; and these things are be- 
stowed in testimony of God’s respect to their goodness. 
So that whether they will allow the term merit or no, yet 
they hold, that we are accepted by our own merit, in the 
Same sense, though not in the same degree, as under the 
first covenant. 

But the great and most distinguishing difference between 
that covenant and the covenant of grace is, that by the 
covenant of grace we are not thus justified by our own 
works, but only by faith in Jesus Christ. It is on this 
account chiefly that the new covenant deserves the name 
of a covenant of grace, as is evident by Rom. iv. 16. 
“ Therefore it is of faith, that it might be by grace.” And 
“ean iil. 20, 24. “ Therefore by the deeds of the law there 
shall no flesh be justified in his sight ;’—“ Being justi- 
fied freely by his grace, through the redemption that is in 
Jesus Christ.” And chap. xi. 6. “ And if by grace, then 
it is no more of works; otherwise grace is no more grace : 
but if it be of works, then it is no more grace ; otherwise 
work is no more work.” Gal. v. 4. “ Whosoever of you 
are justified by the law, ye are fallen from grace.” And 
therefore the apostle, in the same epistle to the Galatians, 
speaking of the doctrine of justification by works as another 
gospel, adds, “ which is not another,” chap. i. verse 6,7. It 
is no gospel at all; itis law. It is no covenant of grace, 
but of works; not an evangelical, but a legal doctrine. 
Certainly that doctrine wherein consists the greatest and 
most essential difference between the covenant of grace and 
the first covenant, must be a doctrine of great importance. 
That doctrine of the gospel by which above all others it is 
worthy of the name of gospel, is doubtless a very important 
doctrine of the gospel. 

4. This is the main thing for which fallen men stood in 
need of divine revelation, to teach us how we who have 
sinned may come to be again accepted of God ; or, which 
is the same thing, how the sinner may be justified. Some- 
thing beyond the light of nature is necessary to salvation 
chiefly on this account. Mere natural reason afforded no 
means by which we could come to the knowledge of this, 
it depending on the sovereign pleasure of the Being that 
we had offended by sin. This seems to be the great drift 
of that revelation which God has given, and of all those 
mysteries it reveals, all those great doctrines that are pecu- 
liarly doctrines of revelation, and above the light of nature. 
It seems to have been very much on this account, that it 
was requisite the doctrine of the Trinity itself should be re- 
vealed to us; that by a discovery of the concern of the 
several divine persons in the great affair of our salvation, we 
might the better understand and see how all our depend- 
ence in this affair is on God, and our sufficiency all in him, 
and not in ourselves ; that he is all in all in this business, 
agreeable to 1 Cor. i. 29—31. “ That no flesh should glory 
in his presence. But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption: that, according as it is 
written, He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” What 
is the gospel, but only the glad tidings of a new way of 
acceptance with God unto life, a way wherein sinners may 
come to be free from the guilt of sin, and obtain a title to 
eternal life? And if, when this way is revealed, it is re- 
jected, and another of man’s devising be put in the room of 
it, without doubt, it must be an error of great importance, 
and the apostle might well say it was another gospel. 

5. The contrary scheme of justification derogates much 
from the honour of God and the Mediator. I have already 
shown how it diminishes the glory of the Mediator, in 
ascribing that to mao’s virtue and goodness, which belongs 
alone to his worthiness and righteousness. By the apostle’s 
sense of the matter it renders Christ needless. Gal. v. 4. 
« Christ is become of no effect to you, whosoever of you 
are justified by the law.” If that scheme of justification 
be followed in its consequences, it utterly overthrows the 
glory of all the great things that have been contrived, and 
done, and suffered in the work of redemption. Gal. i1. 21. 
“ Tf righteousness come by the law, Christ is dead in vain.” 
It has also been already shown how it diminishes the glory 
of divine grace, (which is the attribute God hath especially 
set himself to glorify in the work of redemption,) and so 
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that it greatly diminishes the obligation to gratitude in the 
sinner that is saved. Yea, in the sense of the apostle, it 
makes void the distinguishing grace of the gospel. Gal. 
v. 4. “ Whosoever of you are justified by the law, are 
fallen from grace.” It diminishes the glory of the grace of 
God and the Redeemer, and proportionably magnifies man. 
It makes the goodness and excellency of fallen man to be 
something, which I have shown are nothing. I have also 
already shown, that it is contrary to the truth of God in the 
threatening of his holy law, to justify the sinner for his 
virtue. And whether it were contrary to God’s truth or no, 
it is a scheme of things very unworthy of God. It sup- 
poses that God, when about to lift up a poor forlorn 
malefactor condemned to eternal misery for sinning against 
his Majesty, and to make him unspeakably and eternally 
happy by bestowing his Son and himself upon him, as it 
were, sets all this to gale, for the price of his virtue and ex- 
cellency. I know that those whom we oppose acknow- 
ledge, that the price is very disproportionate to the benefit 
bestowed ; and say, that God’s grace is wonderfully mani- 
fested in accepting so little virtue, and bestowing so glo- 
rious a reward for such imperfect righteousness. But see- 
ing we are such infinitely sinful and abominable creatures 
in God’s sight, and by our infinite guilt have brought our- 
selves into such wretched and deplorable circumstances— 
and all our righteousnesses are nothing, and ten thousand 
times worse than nothing, if God looks upon them as they 
are in themselves—is it not immensely more worthy of the 
infinite majesty and glory of God, to deliver and make 
happy such wretched vagabonds and captives, without any 
money or price of theirs, or any manner of expectation of 
excellency or virtue in them, in any wise to recommend 
them? Will it not betray a foolish exalting opinion of 
ourselves, and a mean one of God, to have thought of 
offering any thing of ours, to recommend us to the favour 
of being brought from wallowing, like filthy swine, in the 
mire of our sins, and from the enmity and misery of devils 
in the lowest hell, to the state of God’s dear children in the 
everlasting arms of his love in heavenly glory; or to 
imagine that it is the constitution of God, that we should 
poe our filthy rags, and offer them to him as the price of 
this ! 

6. The opposite scheme does most directly tend to lead 
men to trust in their own righteousness for justification, 
which is a thing fatal to the soul. This is what men are 
of themselves exceeding prone to do, (and that though they 
are never so much taught the contrary,) through the partial 
and high thoughts they have of themselves, and their exceed- 
ing dulness of apprehending any such mystery as our being 
accepted for the righteousness of another. But this scheme 
directly teaches men to trust in their own righteousness 
for justification ; in that it teaches them that this is indeed 
what they must be justified by, being the way of justifica- 
tion which God himself has appointed. So that if a man 
had naturally no disposition to trust in his own righteous- 
ness, yet if he embraced this scheme, and acted consist- 
ently, it would lead him to it. But that trusting in our 
own righteousness, is a thing fatal to the soul, is what the 
Scripture plainly teaches us.. It tells us, that it will cause 
that Christ shall profit us nothing, and be of no effect to 
us, Gal. v. 2—4. For though the apostle speaks there 
particularly of circumcision, yet it is not merely being 
circumcised, but trusting in circumcision as a righteous- 
ness, that the apostle has respect to. He could not mean, 
that merely being circumcised would render Christ of no 
profit or effect to a person; for we read that he himself, 
for certain reasons, took Timothy and circumcised him, 
Acts xvi. 3. And the same is evident by the context, and 
by the rest of the epistle. And the apostle speaks of 
trusting in their own righteousness as fatal to the Jews, 
Rom. ix. 31, 32. “ But Israel, which followed after the 
law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of right- 
eousness. Wherefore? Because they sought it not by 
faith, but as it were by the works of the law; for they 
stumbled at that stumbling-stone.” Together with chap. 
x. verse 3. “ For they being ignorant of God’s righteous- 
ness, and going about to establish their own righteousness, 
have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of 
God.” And this is spoken of as fatal to the Pharisees, in 
the parable of the Pharisee and the publican, which Christ 
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‘spake to them in order to reprove them for trusting in 
themselves that they were righteous. The design of the 
parable is to show them, that the very publicans shall be 
justified, rather than they; as appears by the reflection 
Christ makes upon it, Luke xvii. 14. “I tell you, this 
man went down to his house justified rather than the 
other ;” that is, this and not the other. The fatal tendency 
of it might also be proved from its inconsistence with the 
nature of justifying faith, and with the nature of that 
humiliation that the Scripture often speaks of as absolute- 
ly necessary to salvation; but these scriptures are so ex- 
press, that it is needless to bring any further arguments. 

How far a wonderful and mysterious agency of God’s 
Spirit may so influence some men’s hearts, that their prac- 
tice in this regard may be contrary to their own principles, 
so that they shall not trust in their own righteousness, 
though they profess that men are justified by their own 
righteousness—or how far they may believe the doctrine 
of justification by men’s own righteousness in general, 
and yet not believe it in a particular application of it to 
themselves—or how far that error which they may have 
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been led into by education, or cunning sophistry of others, 
may yet be indeed contrary to the prevailing disposition of 
their hearts, and contrary to their practice—or how far 
some may seem to maintain a doctrine contrary to this 
gospel-doctrine of justification, that really do not, but only 
express themselves differently from others; or seem to 
oppose it through their misunderstanding of our expres- 
sions, or we of theirs, when indeed our real sentiments are 
the same in the main—or may seem to differ more than 
they do, by using terms that are without a precisely fixed 
and determinate meaning—or to be wide in their senti- 
ments from this doctrine, for want of a distinct under- 
standing of it; whose hearts, at the same time, entirely 
agree with it, and if once it was clearly explained to their 
understandings, would immediately close with it, and. 
embrace it :—how far these things may be, I will not de- 
termine; but am fully persuaded that great allowances 
are to be made on these and such like accounts, in innu- 
merable instances; though it is manifest, from what bas 
been said, that the teaching and propagating contrary doc- 
trines and schemes, is of a pernicious and fatal tendency. © 
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PRESSING INTO THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


LUKE xvi. 16. 


The law and the prophets were until John: since that time 
the kingdom of God ts preached, and every man presseth 
into it. 


In these words two things may be observed: First, 
Wherein the work and office of John the Baptist consisted, 
viz. in preaching the kingdom of God, to prepare the way 
for its introduction to succeed the law and the prophets. 
By the law and the prophets, in the text, seems to be in- 
tended the ancient dispensation under the Old Testament, 
which was received from Moses and the prophets. These 
are said to be until John ; not that the revelations given 
by them are out of use since that time, but that the state of 
the church, founded and regulated under God by them, the 
dispensation of which they were the ministers, and wherein 
the church depended mainly on light received from them, 
fully continued till John. He first began to introduce 
the New-Testament dispensation, or gospel-state of the 
church ; which, with its glorious, spiritual, and eternal 
privileges and blessings, is ofien called the kingdom of 
heaven, or kingdom of God. John the Baptist preached, 
that the kingdom of God was at hand. “ Repent,” says 
he, “ for the kingdom of heaven is at hand :”— Since 
that time,” says Christ, “ the kingdom of God is preach- 
ed.” John the Baptist first began to preach it; and then, 
after him, Christ and his disciples preached the same. 
Thus Christ preached, Matt. iv. 17. “ From that time 
Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” So the disciples were directed 
to preach, Matt. x. 7.“ And, as ye go, preach, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” It was not John the 
Baptist, but Christ, that fully brought in, and actually 
established, this kingdom of God; but he, as Christ’s 
forerunner to prepare his way before him, did the first 
thing that was done towards introducing it. The old dis- 
pensation was abolished, and the new brought in by de- 
grees; as the night gradually ceases, and gives place to 
the increasing day which succeeds in its room. First the 
day-star arises ; next follows the light of the sun itself, but 
dimly reflected, in the dawning of the day; but this lieht 
increases, and shines more and more, and the stars that 
served for light during the foregoing night, gradually go 
out, and their light ceases, as being now needless, till at 
length the sun rises, and enlightens the world by his own 
direct light, which increases as he ascends higher aboye 


the horizon, till the day-star itself gradually disappears ; 


‘agreeable to what John says of himself, John ini. 30. “ He 


must increase, but I must decrease.”” John was the fore- 
runner of Christ, and harbinger of the gospel-day ; much 
as the morning-star is the forerunner of the sun. He had - 
the most honourable office of any of the prophets; the 
other prophets foretold Christ to come, he revealed him as 
already come, and had the honour to be that servant who 
should come immediately before him, and actually intro- 
duce him, and even to be the instrument concerned in his 
solemn inauguration, as he was in baptizing him. He was 
the greatest of the prophets that came before Christ, as the 
morning-star is the brightest of all the stars, Matt. xi. 11. — 
He came to prepare men’s hearts to receive that kingdom 
of God which Christ was about more fully to reveal and erect. 
Lukei. 17. “To makeready a people prepared forthe Lord.” 

Secondly, We may observe wherein his success appear- 
ed, viz. in that since he began his ministry, every man 
pressed into that kingdom of God which he preached. The 
greatness of his success appeared in two things : 

1. In the generalness of it, with regard to the subject, or 
the persons in whom the success appeared ; every man. 
Here is a term of universality; but it is not to be taken as 
universal with regard to individuals, but kinds; as such 
universal terms are often used in Scripture. When John — 
preached, there was an extraordinary pouring out of the 
Spirit of God that attended his preaching. An uncommon 
awakening, and concern for salvation, appeared on the 
minds of all sorts of persons; and even in the most un- 
likely persons, and those from whom such a thing might — 
least be expected ; as the Pharisees, who were exceeding 
proud, and self-sufficient, and conceited of their own wis- 
dom and righteousness, and looked on themselves fit to be 
teachers of others, and used to scorn to be taught ; and the 
Sadducees, who were a kind of infidels, that denied any 
resurrection, angel, or spirit, or any futurestate. So that 
John himself seems to be surprised to see them come to 
him, under such concern for their salvation ; as in Matt. 
1. 7. “ But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees come to his baptism, he said unto them, O genera- 
tion of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come?” And besides these, the publicans, who were 
some of the most infamous sort of men, came to him, in- 


quiring what they should do to be saved. And the soldiers, 


who were doubtless a very profane, loose, and profligate 
sort of persons, made the same inquiry, Luke iii. 12, and 
14. “ Then came also publicans to be baptized, and said 
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unto him, Master, what shall we do? And the soldiers 
_ likewise demanded of him, saying, And what shall we do ?” 
2. His success appeared in the manner in which his 
hearers sought the kingdom of God; they pressed into it. 
It is elsewhere set forth by their being violent for the king- 
dom of heaven, and taking it by force. Matt. xi. 12. 
“From the days of John the Baptist until now, the king- 
a of heaven suffers violence, and the violent take it by 
force. 


The poctrrine that I observe from the words is this — 
“Tt concerns every one that would obtain the kingdom of 
God, to be pressing into it.”’—In discoursing on this sub- 
ject, I would, 

First, Show what is that way of seeking salvation that 
seems to be pointed forth in the expression of pressing into 
the kingdom of God. 

Secondly, Give the reasons why it concerns every one that 
would obtain the kingdom of God, to seek it in this way.— 
And then make application. é 


I. I would show what manner of seeking salvation 
Se to be denoted by “ pressing into the kingdom of 

od. 

1. This expression denotes strength of desire. Men in 
general who live under the light of the gospel, and are not 
atheists, desire the kingdom of God; that is, they desire 
to go to heaven rather than to hell. Most of them indeed 
are not much concerned about it; but on the contrary, live a 
secure and careless life. And some who are many degrees 
above these, being under some degrees of the awakenings 
of God’s Spirit, yet are not pressing into the kingdom of 
God. But they that may be said to be truly so, have strong 
desires to get out of a natural condition, and to get an 
interest in Christ. They have such a conviction of the 
misery of their present state, and of the extreme necessity 
of obtaining a better, that their minds are as it were pos- 

sessed with and wrapped up in concern about it. To ob- 
tain salvation is desired by them above all things in the 
world. This concern is so great that it very much shuts out 
other concerns. They used before to have the stream of 
their desives after other things, or, it may be, had their 
concern divided between this and them ; but when they 
come to answer the expression in the text, of pressing into 
the kingdom of God, this concern prevails above all others ; 
it lays other things low, and does in a manner engross the 
care of the mind. This seeking eternal life should not only 
be one concern that our souls are taken up about with 
other things; but salvation should be sought as the one 
thing needful, Luke x. 42. And as the one thing that is 
desired, Psalm xxvii. 4. 

2. Pressing into the kingdom of heaven denotes earnest- 
ness and firmness of resolution. "There should be strength 
of resolution, accompanying strength of desire, as it was in 
the psalmist, in the place just now referred to; “ one thing 
have I desired, and that will I seek after.” In order toa 
thorough engagedness of the mind in this affair, both these 
must meet together. Besides desires after salvation, there 
should be an earnest resolution in persons to pursue this 
good as much as lies in their power ; to do all that in the 
use of their utmost strength they are able to do, in an at- 
tendance on every duty, and resisting and militating against 
all manner of sin, and to continue in such a pursuit. 

There are two things needful in a person, in order to 
these strong resolutions ; there must be a sense of the 
great importance and necessity of the mercy sought, and 
there must also be a sense of opportunity to obtain it, or 
the encouragement there is to seek it. The strength of re- 
solution depends on the sense which God gives to the 
heart of these things. Persons without such a sense, may 
seem to themselves to take up resolutions; they may, as it 
were, force a promise to themselves, and say within them- 
selves, “I will seek as long as I live, 1 will not give up 
till I obtain,” when they do but deceive themselves. 
Their hearts are not in it; neither do they indeed take up 
any such resolution as they seem to theinselves to do. It 
is the resolution of the mouth more than of the heart; their 
hearts are not strongly bent to fulfil what their mouth says. 
The firmness of resolution lies in the fulness.of the disposi- 
tion of the heart to do what is resolved to be done. Those 
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who are pressing into the kingdom of God, havea disposition 
of heart to do every thing that is required, and that lies in 
their power to do, and to continue in it. They have not 
only earnestness, but steadiness of resolution: they do not 
seek with a wavering unsteady heart, by turns or fits, being 
off and on; but it is the constant bent of the soul, if possi- 
ble, to obtain the kingdom of God. 

3. By pressing into the kingdom of God is signified 
greatness of endeavour. It is expressed in Eccles. ix. 10. 
by doing what our hand finds to do with our might. And 
this is the natural and necessary consequence of the two 
forementioned things. Where there is strength of desire, 
and firmness of resolution, there will be answerable en- 
deavours. Persons thus engaged in their hearts will “ strive 
to enter in at the strait gate,” and will be violent for 
heaven ; their practice will be agreeable to the counsel of 
the wise man, in Prov. ii. at the beginning, “ My son, if 
thou wilt receive my words, and hide my commandments 
with thee; so that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, and 
apply thine heart to understanding ; yea, if thou criest after 
knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding; if 
thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid 
treasures; then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
and find the knowledge of God.” Here the earnestness of 
desire and strength of resolution is signified by inclining 
the ear to wisdom, and applying the heart to understand- 
ing; and the greatness of endeavour is denoted by crying 
after knowledge, and lifting up the voice for understand- 
ing; seeking her as silver, and searchivg for her as for hid 
treasures: such desires and resolutions, and such en- 
deavours, go together. 

4. Pressing into the kingdom of God denotes an en- 
gagedness and earnestness, that is directly about that busi- 
ness of getting into the kingdom of God. Persons may 
be in very great exercise and distress of mind, and that 
about the condition of their souls ; their thoughts and cares 
may be greatly engaged and taken up about things of a 
spiritual nature, and yet not be pressing into the kingdom 
of God, nor towards it. The exercise of their minds is 
not directly about the work of seeking salvation, in a dili- 
gent attendance on the means that God bath appointed in 
order to it, but something else that is beside their business; 
it may be about God’s decrees and secret purposes, prying 
into them, searching for signs whereby they may determine, 
or at least conjecture, what they are before God makes 
them known by their accomplishment. ‘They distress their 
minds with fears that they be not elected, or that they have 
committed the unpardonable sin, or that their day is 
past, and that God has given them up to judicial and final 
hardness, and never intends to show them mercy; and 
therefore, that it is in vain for them to seek salvation. Or 
they entangle themselves about the doctrine of original sin, 
and other mysterious doctrines of religion that are above 
their comprebension. Many persons that seem to he in 
great distress about a future eternal state, get much into a 
way of perplexing themselves with such things as these. 
When it is so, let them be never so much concerned and 
engaged in their minds, they cannot be said to be pressing 
towards the kingdom of God; because their exercise is 
not in their work, but rather that which tends to hinder 
them in their work. If they are violent, they are only 
working violently to entangle themselves, and lay blocks 
in their own way ; their pressure is not forwards. Instead 
of getting along, they do but lose their time, and worse 
than merely lose it; instead of fighting with the giants 
that stand in the way to keep them out of Canaan, they 
spend away their time and strength in conflicting with 
shadows that appear by the way-side. 

Hence we are not to judge of the hopefulness of the way 
that persons are in, or of the probability of their success 
in seeking salvation, only by the greatness of the concern 
and distress that they are in; for many persons have need- 
less distresses that they had much better be without. It 
is thus very often with persons overrun with the distemper 
of melancholy ; whence the adversary of souls is wont to 
take great advantage. But then are persons in the most 
likely way to obtain the kingdom of heaven, when the 
intent of their minds, and the engagedness of their spirits, 
is about their proper work and business, and all the bent 
of their souls is to attend on God’s means, and to do what 
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he commands and directs them to. The apostle tells us, 
1 Cor. ix. 26. “that he did not fight as those that beat the 
air.’ Ourtime is short enough ; we had not need to spend 
it in that which is nothing to the purpose. There are real 
difficulties and enemies enough for persons to encounter, 
to employ all ee strength ; they had not need to waste it 
in fighting with phantoms. j 

5. By eae into the kingdom of God is denoted a 
breaking through opposition and difficulties. There is in 
the expression a plain intimation of difficulty. If there 
were no opposition, but the way was all clear and open, 
there would be no need of pressing to get along. They 
therefore that are pressing into the kingdom of God, go on 
with such engagedness, that they break through the diffi- 
culties that are in their way. They are so set for salvation, 
that those things by which others are discouraged, and 
stopped, and turned back, do not stop them, but they press 
through them. Persons ought to be so resolved for heaven, 
that if by any means they can obtain, they we/l obtain. 
Whether those means be difficult or easy, cross or agree- 
able, if they are requisite means of salvation, they should 
be complied with. When any thing is presented to be 
done, the question should not be, Is it easy or hard ? is it 
agreeable to my carnal inclinations or interest, or against 
them? But is it a required means of my obtaining an in- 
terest in Jesus Christ, and eternal salvation? Thus the 
apostle, Philip. iii. 11. “ If by any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection of the dead.” He tells us there in 
the context what difficulties he broke through, that he 
suffered the loss of all things, and was willingly made con- 
formable even to Christ’s death, though that was attended 
with such extreme torment and ignominy. 

He that is pressing into the kingdom of God, commonly 
finds many things in the way that are against the grain; 
but he is not stopped by the cross that lies before him, 
but takes it up, and carries it. Suppose there be some- 
thing incumbent on him to do, that is cross to his natural 
temper, and irksome to him on that account; suppose 
something that he cannot do without suffering in his estate, 
or that he apprehends will look odd and strange in the eyes 
of others, and expose him to ridicule and reproach, or any 
thing that will offend a neighbour, and get his ill-will, or 
something that will be very cross to his own carnal appetite— 
he will press through such difficulties. F.very thing that is 
found to be a weight that hinders him in running this race 
he casts from him, though it be a weight of gold or pearls ; 
yea, if it bea right hand or foot that offends him, he will cut 
them off, and will not stick at plucking out a right eye with 
his own hands. These things are insuperable difficulties to 
those who are not thoroughly engaged in seeking their sal- 
vation ; they are stumbling-blocks that they never get 
over. But it is not so with him that presses into the king- 
dom of God. Those things (before he was thoroughly 
roused from his security) about which he was wont to 
have long parleyings and disputings with his own con- 
science—employing carnal reason to invent arguments and 
pleas of excuse—he now sticks at no longer; he has done 
with this endless disputing and reasoning, and presses 
violently through all difficulties. Let what will be in the 
way, heaven is what he must and will obtain, not if he can 
without difficulty, but if it be possible. He meets with 
temptation : the devil is often whispering in his ear, setting 
allurements before him, magnifying the difficulties of the 
work he is engaged in, telling him that they are insuper- 
able, and that he can never conquer them, and trying all 
ways in the world to discourage him; but still he presses 
forward. God has given and maintains such an earnest 
Spirit for heaven, that the devil cannot stop him in his 
course ; he is not at leisure to lend an ear to what he has 
to say.—I come now, 

II. To show why the kingdom of heaven should be 
sought in this manner.—It should be thus sought, 

1. On account of the extreme necessity we are in of 
getting into the kingdom of heaven. We are ina perish- 
ing necessity of it; without it we are utterly and eternally 
lost. Out of the kingdom of God is no safety ; there is 
no other hiding-place; this is the only city of refuge, in 
which we can be secure from the avenger that pursues all 
the ungodly. The vengeance of God will pursue, over- 
take, and eternally destroy, them that are not in this king- 
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dom. All that are without this enclosure will be swallows 
ed up in an overflowing fiery deluge of wrath. They may 
stand at the door and knock, and cry, Lord, Lord, open to 
us, in vain; they will be thrust back ; and God will have 
no mercy on them; they shall be eternally left of him. 
His fearful vengeance will seize them; the devils will lay 
hold of them; and all evil will come upon them ; and 
there will be none to pity or help ; their case will be utter- 
ly desperate, and infinitely doleful. It will be a gone case 
with them; all offers of mercy and expressions of divine 
goodness will be finally withdrawn, and all hope will be 
lost. God will have no kind of regard to their well-being ; 
will take no care of them to save them from any enemy, or 
any evil; but himself will be their dreadful enemy, and 
will execute wrath with fury, and will take vengeance in 
an inexpressibly dreadful manner. Such as shall be in 
this case will be lost and undone indeed! They will be 
sunk down into perdition, infinitely below all that we can 
think. For who knows the power of God’s anger? And 
who knows the misery of that poor worm, on whom that 
anger is executed without mercy ? 

2. On account of the shortness and uncertainty of the 
opportunity for getting into this kingdom. When a few 
days are past, all our opportunity for it will be gone. Our 
day is limited. God has set our bounds, and we know 
not where. While persons are out of this kingdom, they 
are in danger every hour of being overtaken with wrath. We 
know not how soon we shall get past that line, beyond 
which there is no work, device, knowledge, nor wisdom ; 
and therefore we should do what we have to do with our 
might, Eccles. ix. 10. 

3. On account of the difficulty of getting into the king- 
dom of God. There are innumerable difficulties in the 
way; such as few conquer: most of them that try have 
not resolution, courage, earnestness, and constancy enough ; 
but they fail, give up, and perish. The difficulties are too 
many and too great for them that do not violently press 
forward. They never get along, but stick by the way; are 
turned aside, or turned back, and ruined. Matt. vii. 14. 
“ Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it.? Luke xiii. 24. 
“ Strive to enter in at the strait gate; for many, I say 
unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” 

4. The possibility of obtaining. Though it be attended 
with so much difficulty, yet it is not a thing impossible. 
Acts viii. 22. “If perhaps the thought of thine heart may 
be forgiven thee.” 2 Tim. ii. 25. “ If peradventure God 
will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the 
truth.” However sinful a person is, and whatever his cir- 
cumstances are, there is, notwithstanding, a possibility of 
his salvation. He himself is capable of it, and God is 
able to accomplish it, and has mercy sufficient for it; and 
there is sufficient provision made through Christ, that God 
may do it consistent with the honour of his majesty, justice, 
and truth. So that there is no want either of sufficiency in 
God, or capacity in the sinner, in order to this. ‘The 
greatest and vilest, most blind, dead, hard-hearted sinner 
living, is a subject capable of saving light and grace. 
Seeing therefore there is such necessity of obtaining the 
kingdom of God, and so short a time, and such difficulty, 
and yet such a possibility, it may well induce us to press 
into it. Jonah iii. 8, 9. 

5. It is meet that the kingdom of heaven should be 
thus sought, because of the great excellency of it. Weare 
willing to seek earthly things, of trifling value, with great 
diligence, and through much difficulty ; it therefore cer- 
tainly becomes us to seek that with great earnestness which 
is of infinitely greater worth and excellence. And how 
well may God expect and require it of us, that we should 
seek it in such a manner, in order to our obtaining it! 

6. Such a manner of seeking is needful to prepare per- 
sous for the kingdom of God. Such earnestness and 
thoroughness of endeavours, is the ordinary means that 
God makes use of to bring persons to an acquaintance 
with themselves, to a sight of their own hearts, to a sense of 
their own helplessness, and toa despair in their own strength. 
and righteousness. And such engagedness and constancy 
in seeking the kingdom of heaven, prepare the soul to re- 
ceive it the more joyfully and thankfully, and the more 
highly to prize and value it when obtained. So that it is 
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in mercy to us, as well as for the glory of his own name, 
that God has appointed such earnest seeking, to be the 
way in which he will bestow the kingdom of heaven. 


APPLICATION. 


The use I would make of this doctrine, is of exhortation 
to all Christless persons to press into the kingdom of God. 
Some of you are inquiring what you shall do? You seem 
to desire to know what is the way wherein salvation is to 
be sought, and how you may be likely to obtain it. You 
have now heard the way that the holy word of God directs 
to. Some are seeking, but it cannot be said of them that 
they are pressing into the kingdom of heaven. There are 
many that in time past have sought salvation, but not in 
this manner, and so they never obtained, but are now 

one to hell. Some of them sought it year after year, but 

iled of it, and perished at last. They were overtaken 
with divine wrath, and are now suffering the fearful misery 
of damnation, and have no rest day nor night, having no 
more opportunity to seek, but must suffer and be 
miserable throughout the never-ending ages of eternity. 
Be exhorted, therefore, not to seek salvation as they did, 
but let the kingdom of heaven suffer violence from you. 

Here J would first answer an objection or two, and then 
proceed to give some directions how to press into the king- 
dom of God. 

Object. 1. Some may be ready to say, We cannot do 
this of ourselves; that strength of desire, and firmness of 
resolution, that have been spoken of, are out of our reach. 
If I endeavour to resolve and to seek with engagedness of 
spirit, I find I fail; my thoughts are presently off from the 
business, and I feel myself dull, and my engagedness re- 
laxed, in spite of all I can do. 

Ans. 1. Theugh earnestness of mind be not immediate- 
_ ly in your power, yet the consideration of what has been 

now said of the need of it, may be a means of stirring 
you up toit. It is true, persons never will be thoroughly 
engaged in this business, unless it be by God’s influence ; 
but God influences persons by means. Persons are not stir- 
red up to a thorough earnestness without some considera- 
tions that move them to it. And if persons can but be made 
sensible of the necessity of salvation, and also duly con- 
sider the exceeding difficulty of it, and the greatness of the 
opposition, and how short and uncertain the time is, but 
yet are sensible that they have an opportunity, and that 
there is a possibility of their obtaining, they will need no 
more in order to their being thoroughly engaged and re- 
solved in this matter. If we see persons slack and un- 
resolved, and unsteady, it is because they do not enough 
consider these things. d ; 

2. Though strong desires and resolutions of mind be not 
in your power, yet painfulness of endeavours is in your 
power. It is in your power to take pains in the use of 
means, yea very great pains. You can be very painful and 
diligent in watching your own heart, and striving against 
sin. Though there is all manner of corruption in the heart 
continually ready to work, yet you can very laboriously 
watch an de 
your power, with great diligence to attend the matter of 
your duty towards God and towards your neighbour. It 
is in your power to attend all ordinances, and all public 
and private duties of religion, and to do it with your 
might. It would be a contradiction to suppose that a man 
cannot do these things with all the might he has, though 
he cannot do them with more might than he has. The 

~ dulness and deadness of the heart, and slothfulness of dis- 
osition, do not hinder men being able to take aaa 
it hinders their being willing. ‘That is one thing wherein 
your laboriousness may appear, even striving against your 
own dulness. That men have a dead and sluggish heart, 
does not argue that they be not able to take pains ; it is so 
far from that, that it gives occasion for pains. It is one of 
the difficulties in the way of duty, that persons have to 
strive with, and that gives occasion for struggling and la- 
bour. If there were no difficulties attended seeking sal- 
vation, there would be nv occasion for striving; a man 
would have nothing to strive about. There is indeed a 
great deal of difficulty attending ali duties required of 
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strive against these corruptions; and it is in | 
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those that would obtain heaven. It is an exceeding diffi- 
cult thing for them to keep their thoughts; it is a difficult 
thing seriously, or to any good purpose, to consider mat- 
ters of the greatest importance; it is a difficult thing to 
hear, or read, or pray attentively. But it does not argue 
that a man cannot strive in these things because they are 
difficult; nay, he could not strive therein if there were 
not difficulty in them. For what is there excepting diffi- 
culties that any can have to strive or struggle with in any 
affair or business ? Earnestness of mind, and diligence of 
endeavour, tend to promote each other. He that has a 
heart earnestly engaged, will take pains ; and he that is 
diligent and painful in all duty, probably will not be so 
long before he finds the sensibleness of his heart and 
earnestness of his spirit greatly increased. 

Object. 2. Some may object, that if they are earnest, and 
take a great deal of pains, they shall be in danger of trust- 
ing to what they do; they are afraid of doing their duty 
for fear of making a righteousness of it. 

Ans. There is ordinarily no kind of seekers that trust so 
much to what they do, as slack and dull seekers. Though 
all seeking salvation, that have never been the subjects of 
a thorough humiliation, do trust in their own righteous- 
ness ; yet some do it much more fully than others. Some 
though they ¢rust in their own righteousness, yet are not 
quiet in it. And those who are most disturbed in their 
self-confidence, (and therefore in the likeliest way to be 
wholly brought off from it,) are not such as go on ina 
remiss way of seeking, but such as are most earnest and 
thoroughly engaged ; partly because in such a way con- 
science is kept more sensible. A more awakened con- 
science will not rest so quietly in moral and religious 
duties, as one that is less awakened. A dull seeker’s con- 
science will be in a great measure satisfied and quieted 
with his own works and performances ; but one that is 
thoroughly awakened cannot be stilled or pacified with 
such things as these. In this way persons gain much 
more knowledge of themselves, and acquamtance with 
their own hearts, than im a negligent, slight way of seeking ; 
for they have a great deal more experience of themselves. 
It is experience of ourselves, and finding what we are, that 
God commonly makes use of as the means of bringing us 
off from all dependence on ourselves. But men never get 
acquaintance with themselves so fast, as in the most 
earnest way of seeking. They that are in this way have 
more to engage them to think of their sins, and strictly to 
observe themselves, ard have much more to do with their 
own hearts, than others. Such a one has much more ex- 
perience of his own weakness, than another that does not 
put forth and try his strength; and will therefore sooner 
see himself dead in sin. Sueh a one, though he hath a 
disposition continually to be flying to his own righteous- 
ness, yet frends rest in nothing; he wanders about from 
one thing to another, seeking something to ease his dis- 
quieted conscience ; he is driven from one refuge to ano- 
ther, goes from mountain to hill, seeking rest and finding 
none ; and therefore will the sooner prove that there is no 


rest to be found, nor trust to be put, in any creature 
| whatsoever. 


It is therefore quite a wrong notion that some entertain, 
that the more they do, the more they shall depend on it. 
Whereas the reverse is true; the more they do, or the 
more thorough they are in seeking, the less will they be 


| likely to rest in their doings, and_the sooner will they see 


the vanity of all that they do. So that persons will ex- 
ceedingly miss it, if ever they neglect to do any duty 
either to God or man, whether it be any duty of religion, 
justice; or charity, under a notion of its exposing them to 
trust in their own righteousness. It is very true, that it is 
a common thing for persons, when they earnestly seek sal- 
vation, to trust in the pains that they take: but yet eom- 
monly those that go on in a more slight way, trust a great 
deal more securely to their dull services, than he that is 

ressing into the kingdom of God does to his earnestness. 

Jen’s slackness in religion, and their trust in their own 
righteousness, strengthen and establish one another. Their 
trust in what they have done, and what they now do, set- 
tles them in a slothful rest and ease, and hinders their 
being sensible of their need of rousing up themselves and 
pressing forward. And on the other hand, their negli- 
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gence tends so to benumb them, and keep them in such 
ignorance of themselves, that the most miserable refuges 
are stupidly rested in as sufficient. Therefore we see, that 
when persons have been going on for a long time in such 
a way, and God afterwards comes more thoroughly to 
awaken them, and to stir them up to be in good earnest, 
he shakes all their old foundations, and rouses them out 
of their old resting-places ; so that they cannot quiet them- 
selves with those things that formerly kept them secure. 

I would now proceed to give some directions how you 
should press into the kingdom of God. 

1. Be directed to sacrifice every thing to your soul’s 
eternal interest. Let seeking this be so much your bent, 
and what you are so resolved in, that you will make every 
thing give place to it. Let nothing stand before your re- 
solution of seeking the kingdom of God. Whatever it be 
that you used to look upon as a convenience, or comfort, 
or ease, or thing desirable on any account, if it stands in 
the way of this great coneern, let it be dismissed without 
hesitation ; and if it be of that nature that it is likely al- 
ways to be a hinderance, then wholly have done with it, 
and never entertain any expectation from it more. If in 
time past you have, for the sake of worldly gain, involved 
yourself in more care and business than you find to be 
consistent with your being so thorough in the business of 
religion as you ought to be, then get into some other way, 
though you suffer in your worldly interest by it. Or if 
you have heretofore’ been conversant with company that 
you have reason to think have been and will be a snare 
to you, and a hinderance to this great design in any wise, 
break off from their society, however it may expose you to 
reproach from your old companions, or let what will be 
the effect of it. Whatever it be that stands in the way of 
your most advantageously seeking salvation—whether it 
be some dear sinful pleasure, or strong carnal appetite, or 
credit and honour, or the good-will of some persons whose 
friendship you desire, and whose esteem and liking you 
have highly valued—and though there be danger, if you 
do as you ought, that you shall be looked upon by them 
as odd and ridiculous, and become contemptible in their 
eyes—or if it be your ease and indolence, and aversion to 
continual Jabour; or your outward convenience in any 
respect, whereby you might avoid difficulties of one kind 
or other—/et all go; offer up all such things together, as 
it were, in one sacrifice, to the interest of your soul. Let 
nothing stand in competition with this, but make every 
thing to fall before it. If the flesh must;be crossed, then 
cross it, spare it not, crucify it, and do mot be afraid of 
being too cruel to it. Gal. v.24. “They that are Christ’s, 
have crucified the flesh, with the affections and Iusts.” 
Have no dependence on any worldly enjoyment whatso- 
ever. Let salvation be the one thing with you. This is 
what is certainly required of you: and this is what many 
stick at; this giving up other things for salvation, is a 
stumbling-block that few get over. While others pressed 
into the kingdom of God at the preaching of John the 
Baptist, Herod was pretty much stirred up by his preach- 
ing. It is said, he heard him, and observed him, and did 
many things; but when he came to tell him that he must 
part with his beloved Herodias, here he stuck; this he 
never would yield to, Mark vii. 18—20. The rich young 
man was considerably concerned for salvation; and ac- 
cordingly was a very strict liver in many things: but 
when Christ came to direct him to go and sell all that he 
had, and give to the poor, and come and follow him, he 
could not find in his heart to comply with it, but went 
away sorrowful. He had great possessions, and set his 
heart much on his estate, and could not bear to part with 
it. It may be, if Christ had directed him only to give 
away a considerable part of his estate, he would have done 
it; yea, perhaps, if he had bid him part with half of it, he 
would have complied with it: but when he directed him 
to throw up all, he could not grapple with such a pro- 
posal. Herein the straitness of the gate very much con- 
sists ; and it is on this account that so many seek to enter 
in, and are not able. There are many that have a great 
mind to salvation, and spend great part of their time in 


wishing that they had it, but they will not comply with + 


the necessary means. 
2. Be directed to forget the things that are behind; that 
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is, not to keep thinking and making much of what you 
have done, but let your mind be wholly intent on what you. 
have to do.. In some sense you ought to look back; you. 


should look back on your sins. _ Jer. il. 23. “ See thy way 
in the valley, know what thou hast done.” You should 
look back on the wretchedness of your religious perform- 
ances, and consider how you have fallen short in them ; 
how exceedingly polluted all your duties have been, and 
how justly God might reject and loathe them, and you for 
them. But you ought not to spend your time in looking 
back, as many persons do, thinking how much they have 
done for their salvation ; what great pains they have taken, 
how that they have done what they can, an do not see 
how they can do more; how long a time they have been 
seeking, and how much more they have done than others, 
and even than such and such who have obtained mercy. 
They think with themselves how hardly God deals with. 
them, that he does not extend mercy to them, but turns a. 
deaf ear to their cries; and hence discourage themselves, 
and complain of God. Do not thus spend your time in- 
looking on what is past, but look forward, and consider 
what is before you; consider what it is that you can do, 
and what it is necessary that you should do, and what God: 
calls you still to do, in order to your own salvation. The 
apostle, in the 3d chapter to the Philippians, tells us what. 
things he did while a Jew, how much he had to boast of, 
if any could boast; but he tells us, that he forgot those 
things, and all others that were behind, and reached forth 
towards the things that were before, pressing forwards to- 
wards the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. ; 

3. Labour to get your heart thoroughly disposed to go 
on and hold out to theend. Many that seem to be earnest 
have not a heart thus disposed. It is a common thing for 
persons to appear greatly affected for a little while ; but all. 
1s soon past away, and there is no more to be seen of it. 
Labour therefore to obtain a thorough willingness and pre- 
paration of spirit, to continue seeking, in the use of your 
utmost endeavours, without limitation; and do not think 
your whole life too long. And in order to this, be advised . 
to two things. 

(1.) Remember that if ever God bestows mercy upon you, 
he will use his sovereign pleasure about the tine when. 
He will bestow it on some in a little time, and on others 
not till they have sought it long. If other persons are soon 
enlightened and comforted, while you remain long in dark-: 
ness, there is no other way but for you to wait. God will 
act arbitrarily in this matter, and you cannot help it. You 
must even be content to wait, in a way of laborious and 
earnest striving, till his time comes. If you refuse, you 
will but undo yourself; and when you shall hereafter find 
yourself undone, and see that your case is past remedy,, 
how will you condemn yourself for foregoing a great pro- 
bability of salvation, only because you had not patience to 
hold out, and was not willing to be at the trouble ofa per- 
severing labour! And what will it avail before God or 
your Own conscience to say, that you could not bear to be. 
obliged to seek salvation so long, when God bestowed it 
on others that sought it but for a very short time? Though. 
God may have bestowed the testimonies of his favour on 
others in a few days or hours after they have begun ear- 
nestly to seek it, how does that alter the case as to you, if 
there proves to be a necessity of your laboriously seeking 
many years before you obtain them ? Is salvation less worth 
taking a great deal of pains for, because, through the 
sovereign pleasure of God, others have obtained it with — 
comparatively little pains? If there are two persons, the 
one of which has obtained converting grace with compara- 
tive ease, and another that has obtained it after continuing 
for many years in the greatest and most earnest labours: 
after it, How little difference does it make at last, when once 
salvation is obtained! Put all the labour and pains, the 
long-continued difficulties and strugglings, of the one in. 
the scale against salvation, and how little does it substract; 
and put the ease with which the other has obtained in the 
scale with salvation, and how little does it add! What is 
either added or substracted is lighter than vanity, and a 
thing worthy of no-consideration, when compared with that 
infinite benefit that is obtained. Indeed if you were ten 
thousand years, and all that time should strive and press 
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— forward with as great earnestness as ever a person did for 
one day, all this would bear no proportion to the impor- 
_ tance of the benefit ; and it will doubtless appear little to 


you, when once you come to he in actual possession of 


eternal glory, and to see what that eternal misery is which 
you have escaped. You must not think much of your 
pains, and of the length of time; you must press towards 
the kingdom of God, and do your utmost, and hold out to 
the end, and learn to make no account of it when you have 
done. You must undertake the business of seeking sal- 
vation upon these terms, and with no other expectations 
than this, thatifever God bestows mercy it will be in his 
own time; and not only so, but also that when you have 
done all, God will not hold himself obliged to show you 
mercy at last. 

(2.) Endeavour now thoroughly to weigh in your mind 
the difficulty, and to count the cost of perseverance in seek- 
ing salvation. You that are now setting out in this busi- 
ness, (as there are many bere who have very lately set 
about it ;—Praised be the name of God that he has stirred 
you up to it!) be exhorted to attend this direction. Do 
not undertake in this affair with any other thought but of 
giving yourself wholly to it for the remaining part of your 
life, and going through many and great difficulties in it. 
Take heed that you do not engage secretly upon this con- 
dition, that you shall obtain in a little time, promising 
yourself that it shall be within this present season of the 
pouring out of God’s Spirit, or with any other limitation of 
time whatsoever. Many, when they begin, (seeming to set 
Out very earnestly,) do not expect that they shall need to 
seek very long, and so do not prepare themselves for it. 
And therefore, when thev come to find it otherwise, and 
meet with unexpected difficulty, they are found unguarded, 
and easily overthrown. But let me advise you all who 
are now seeking salvation, not to entertain any self-flatter- 
ing thoughts; but weigh the utmost difficulties of perse- 
verance, and be provided for them, having your mind fixed 
in it to go through them, let them be what they will. 
Consider now beforehand, how tedious it would be, with 
utmost earnestness and labour, to strive after salvation for 
many years, in the mean time receiving no joyful or com- 
fortable evidence of your having obtained. Consider what 
a great temptation to discouragement there probably would 
be in it; how apt you would be to yield the case ; how 
ready to think that it is in vain for you to seek any longer, 
and that God never intends to show you mercy, in that he 
has not yet done it; how apt you would be to think with 
yourself, “ What an uncomfortable life do I live! how 
much more unpleasantly do I spend my time than others 
that do not perplex their minds about the things of another 
world, but are at ease, and take the comfort of their worldly 
enjoyments!” Consider what a temptation there would 
probably be in it, if you saw others brought in that began 
to seek the kingdom of heaven long after you, rejoicing in 
a hope and sense of'God’s favour, after but little pains and 
ashort time of awakening; while you, from day to day, 
and from year to year, seemed to Jabour in vain. Prepare 
for such temptations now. Lay in beforehand for such 
trials and difficulties, that you may not think any strange 
thing has happened when they come. : 

I hope that those who have given attention to what has 
been said, have by this time conceived, in some measure, 
what is signified by the expression in the text, and after 
what manner they ought to press into the kingdom of God. 
Here is this to induce you to a compliance with what you 
have been directed to; if you sit still, you die ; if you go 
backward, behold you shall surely die; if you go forward, 
you may live. And though God has not bound himself 
to any thing that a person does while destitute of faith, 
and out of Christ, yet there is great probability, that in a 
way of hearkening to this counsel you will live; and that 
by pressing onward, and persevering, you will at last, as it 
were by violence, take the kingdom of heaven. Those of 
you who have not only heard the directions given, but shall 
through God’s merciful assistance, practise according to 
them, are those that probably will overcome. These we 
may well hope at last to see standing with the Lamb on 
mount Sion, clothed in white robes, with palms in their 
hands ; when all your labour and toil will be abundantly 
compensated, and you will oe Spe that you have taken 
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so much pains, and denied yourself so much, and waited 
so long. This self-denial, this waiting, will then look 
little, and vanish into nothing in your eyes, being all 
swallowed up in the first minute’s enjoyment of that glory 
that you will then possess, and will uninterruptedly possess 
and enjoy to all eternity. 

4th direction. Improve the present season of the pouring 
out of the Spirit of God on this town. Prudence in any 
affair whatsoever consists very much in minding and im- 
proving our opportunities. If you would have spiritual 
prosperity, you must exercise prudence in the concerns of 
your souls, as well as in outward concerns when you seek 
outward prosperity. The prudent husbandman will observe 
his opportunities ; he will improve seed-time and harvest ; 
he will make his advantage of the showers and shines of 
heaven. The prudent merchant will discern his oppor- 
tunities ; he will not be idle on a market-day ; he is careful - 
not to let slip his seasons for enriching himself: So will 
those who prudently seek the fruits of righteousness, and’ 
the merchandise of wisdom, improve their opportunities 
for their eternal wealth and happiness. : 

God is pleased at this time, in a very remarkable 
manner, to pour out his Spirit amongst us ; (glory be to 
his name!) You that have a mind to obtain converting 
grace, and to go to heaven when you die, now is your 
season! Now, if you have any sort of prudence for your 
own salvation, and have not a mind to go to hell, improve 
this season ! Now is the accepted time ! Now is the day of 
salvation! You that in time past have been called upon, 
and have turned a deaf ear to God’s voice, and long stood 
out and resisted his commands and counsels, hear God’s 
voice to-day, while it is called to-day! Do not harden 
your hearts at such a day as this ! Now you have a special 
and remarkable price put into your hands to get wisdom, 
if you have but a heart to improve it. 

God hath his certain days or appointed seasons of 
exercising both mercy and judgment. There are some 
remarkable times of wrath, la.d out by Ged for his awful 
visitation, and the executions of his anger; which times 
are called days of vengeance, Prov. vi. 34. Wherein God 
will visit for sin, Exod. xxxii. 34. And so, on the con- 
trary, Ged has laid out in his sovereign counsels seasons 
of remarkable mercy, wherein he will manifest himself in 
the exercises of his grace and loving-kindness, more than 
at other times. Such times in Scripture are called by way 
of eminency, accepted times, and days of salvation, and 
also days of God’s visitation; because they are days 
wherein God will visit in a way of mercy; as Luke xix. 
44. “And shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy 
children within thee ; and they shall not leave in thee one 
stone upon another; because thou knewest not the time 
of thy visitation.” It is such a time now in this town; it 
is with us a day of God’s gracious visitation. It is indeed 
a day of grace with us as long as we live in this world, 
in the enjoyment of the means of grace; but such a time 
as this is especially, and in a distinguishing manner, a 
day of grace. There is a door of mercy always standing 
open for sinners ; but at sucha day as this, God opens an 
extraordinary door. 

We are directed to seek the Lord while he may be 
found, and to call upon him while he is near, Isa. lv. 6. 
If you that are hitherto Christless, be not strangely be- 
sotted and infatuated, you will by all means improve such 
an opportunity as this to get heaven, when heaven is 
brought so near, when the fountain is opened in the midst 
of us in so extraordinary a manner. Now is the time to 
obtain a supply of the necessities of your poor perishing 
souls! This is the day for sinners that have a mind to be 
converted before they die, when God is dealing forth so 
liberally and bountifully amongst us; when conversion 
and salvation work is going on amongst us from sabbath 
to sabbath, and many are pressing into the kmgdom of 
God ! Now do not stay behind, but press in amongst the 
rest ! Others have been stirred up to be in good earnest, 
and have taken heaven by violence ; be entreated to follow 
their example, if you would have a part of the inheritance 
with them, and would not be left at the great day, when 
they are taken ! a 

How should it move you to consider that you have this 
opportunity now in your hands! You are in the actual 
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possession of it! If it were past, it would not be in your 

ower to recover it, or in the power of auy creature to 

ring it back for you; but it is not past; it 1s now, at 
this day. Now is the accepted time, even while it is called 
to-day ! Will you sit still at such a time? Will you sleep 
in such a harvest? Will you deal with a slack hand, and 
stay behind out of mere sloth, or love to some lust, or 
lothness to grapple with some small difficulty, or to put 
yourself a little out of your way, when so many are flow- 
ing to the goodness of the Lord? You are behind still ; 
and so you will be in danger of being left behind, when 
the whole number is completed that are to enter in, if you 
do not earnestly bestir yourself! To be left behind at the 
close of such a season as this, will be awful—next to being 
left behind on that day when God’s saints shall mount up 
as with wings to meet the Lord in the air—and will be 
what will appear very threatening of it. 

God is now calling you in an extraordinary manner : 
and it is agreeable to the will and word of Christ, that I 
should now, in his name, call you, as one set over you, 
and sent to you to that end; so it is his will that you 
should hearken to what I say, as his voice. I therefore 
beseech you in Christ’s stead now to press into the kingdom 
of God! Whoever you are, whether young or old, small 
or great; if you are a great sinner, if you have been a 
backslider, if you have quenched the Spirit, be who you 
will, do not stand making objections, but arise, apply 
yourself to your work! Do what you have to do with 
your might. Christ is calling you before, and holding 
forth his grace, and everlasting benefits, and wrath is pur- 
suing you behind; wherefore fly for your life, and look 
not behind you ! 

But here I would particularly direct myself to several 
sorts of persons. 

I. To those sinners who are in a measure awakened, 
and are concerned for their salvation. You have reason 
to be glad that you have such an opportunity, and to prize 
it above gold. To induce you to prize and improve it, 
consider several things. 

1. God has doubtless a design now to deal forth saving 
blessings to a number. God has done it to some already, 
and it is not probable that he has yet finished his work 
amongst us: we may well hope still to see others brought 
‘out of darkness into marvellous light. And therefore, 

2. God comes this day, and knocks at many persons’ 
doors, and at your door among the rest. God seems to be 
come in a very unusual manner amongst us, upon a gra- 
cious and merciful design ; a design of saving a number 
of poor miserable souls out of a lost and perishing con- 
dition, and of bringing them into a happy state and eternal 
glory! This is offered to you, not only as it has always 
been in the word and ordinances, but by the particular 
influences of the Spirit of Christ awakening you! This 
special offer is made to many amongst us; and you are 
not passed over. Christ has not forgot you; but has come 
to your door ; and there as it were stands waiting for you 
to open to him. If you have wisdom and discretion to 
discern your own advantage, you will know that now is 
your opportunity. 

3. How much more easily converting grace is obtained 
at such a time, than at other times! The work is equally 
easy with God at all times; but there is far less diffi- 
culty in the way as to men at such a time, than at other 
times. It is, as I said before, a day of God’s gracious 
visitation ; a day that he has as it were set apart for the 
more liberally and bountifully dispensing of his grace; 
a day wherein God’s hand is opened wide. Experience 
shows it. God seems to be more ready to help, to give 

roper convictions, to help against temptations, and let 
in divine light. He seems to carry on his work with a 
more glorious discovery of his power, and Satan is more 
chained up than at other times. Those difficulties and 
temptations that persons before stuck at, from year to year, 
they are soon helped over. The work of God is carried on 
with greater speed and swiftness, and there are often in- 
stances of sudden conversion at such a time. So it was in 
the apostles’ days, when there was a time of the most ex- 
traordinary pouring out-of the Spirit that ever was. How 
quick and sudden were conversions in those days! Such 
instances as that of the jailer abounded then, in fulfilment 
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of that prophecy, Isa. Ixvi. 7, 8. “ Before she travailed, she 
brought forth : before her pain came, she was delivered of 
a man-child. Who hath heard such a thing? Who hath 
seen such things? For as soon as Zion travailed, she 
brought forth her children.” So it is in some degree, 
whenever there is an extraordinary pouring out of the 
Spirit of God; more or less so, in proportion to the great- 
ness of that effusion. There is seldom such quick work 
made of it at other times. Persons are not so soon de- 
livered from their various temptations and entanglements ; 
but are much longer wandering in a wilderness, and groping 
in darkness. And yet, 

4. There are probably some here present that are now 
concerned about their salvation, that never will obtain. It 
is not to be supposed that all that are now moved and 
awakened, will ever be savingly converted. Doubtless 
there are many now secking that will not be able to enter. 
When has it been so in times past, when there has been 
times of great outpourings of God’s Spirit, but that many 
who for a while have inquired with others, what they should 
do to be saved, have failed, and afterwards grown hard 
and secure? All of you that are now awakened, have a 
mind to obtain salvation, and probably hope to get a title 
to heaven, in the time of this present moving of God’s 
Spirit: but yet, (though it be awful to be spoken, and 
awful to be thought,) we have no reason to think any 
other, than that some of you will burn in hell to all eter- 
nity. You all are afraid of hell, and seem at present dis- 
posed to take pains to be delivered from it; and yet it 
would be unreasonable to think any other, than that some 
of you will have your portion in the lake that burns with 
fire and brimstone. Though there are so many that seem 
to obtain so easily, having been but a little while under 
convictions, yet, for all that, some never will obtain. 
Some will soon lose the sense of things they now have ; 
though their awakenings seem to be very considerable for 
the present, they will not hold; they have not hearts dis- 
posed to hold on through very many difficulties. Some 
that have set out for heaven, and hope as much as others 
to obtain, are indeed but slighty and slack, even now, in 
the midst of such a time as this. And others, who for the 
present seem to be more in earnest, will probably, before 
long, decline and fail, and gradually return to be as they 
were before. The convictions of some seem to be great, 
while that which is the occasion of their convictions is 
new ; which, when that begins to grow old, will gradually 
decay and wear off. Thus, it may be, the occasion of your 
awakening has been the hearing of the conversion of some 

erson, or seeing so extraordinary a dispensation of 
rovidence as this in which God now appears amongst us ; 
but by and by the newness and freshness of these things 
will be gone, and so will not affect your mind as now they 
do; and it may be your convictions will go away with it. 

Though this be a time wherein God doth more liberally 
bestow his grace, and so a time of greater advantage for 
obtaining it; yet there seems to be, upon some accounts, 
greater danger of backsliding, than when persons are 
awakened at other times. For commonly such extraordi- 
nary times do not last long; and then when they cease, 
there are multitudes that lose their convictions as it were 
together. 

We speak of it asa happy thing, that God is pleased to 

cause such a time amongst us, and so it is indeed: but 
there are some to whomit will be no benefit; it will be an 
occasion of their greater misery ; they will wish they had 
never seen this time; it will be more tolerable for those 
that never saw it, or any thing like it, in the day of judg- 
ment, than for them. It is an awful consideration, that 
there are probably those here, whom the great Judge will 
hereafter call to a strict account about this very thing, why 
they no better improved this opportunity, when he set 
open the fountain of his grace, it so loudly called upon 
them, and came and strove with them in particular, by the 
awakening influences of his Spirit; and they will have no 
good account to give to the Judge, but their mouths will 
be stopped, and they will stand speechless before him. 
_ You had need therefore to be earnest, and very resolved 
in this affair, that you may not be one of those who shall 
thus fail, that you may so fight, as not uncertainly, and so 
run, as that you may win the prize. 
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5. Consider in what sad circumstances times of extra- 
ordinary effusion of God’s Spirit commonly leave persons, 
when they leave them unconverted. They find them in a 
doleful, because in a natural, condition; but commonly 
leave them ina much more doleful condition. They are 
left dreadfully hardened, and with a great increase of guilt, 
and their souls under a more strong dominion and pos- 
session of Satan. And frequently seasons of extraordinary 
advantage for salvation, when they pass over persons, and 
they do not improve them, nor receive any good in them, 
seal their damnation. As such seasons leave them, God 
for ever leaves them, and gives them up to judicial hard- 
ness. Luke xix. 41, 42. “ And when ie was come near, 
he beheld the city, and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst 
known, even thou, the t ings which belong unto thy 
peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes.” 

6. Consider, that it is very uncertain whether you will 
ever see such another time as this. If there should be such 
another time, it is very uncertain whether you will live to 
see it. Many that are now concerned for their salvation 
amongst us, will probably be in their graves, and it may 
be in hell, before that time; and if you should miss this 
opportunity, it may be so with you. And what good will 
that do you, to have the Spirit of God poured out upon 
earth, in the place where you once nay while you are 
tormented in hell? What will it avail you, that others 
are crying, What shall I do to be saved? while you are 
shut up for ever in the bottomless pit, and are wailing and 
gnashing your teeth in everlasting burnings ? 

Wherefore improve this opportunity, while God is pour- 
ing out his Spirit, and you are on earth, and while you 
dwell in that place where the Spirit of God is thus poured 
out, and you yourself have the awakening influences of it, 
that you may never wail and gnash your teeth in hell, but 
may sing in eaves for ever, with others that are redeemed 
from amongst men, and redeemed amongst us. 

7. If you should see another such time, it will be under 
far greater disadvantages than now. You will probably 
then be much older, and will have more hardened your 
heart ; and so will be under less probability of receiving 

ood. Some persons are so hardened in sin, and so left of 
God, that they can live through such a time as this, and 
not be much awakened or affected by it; they can stand 
their ground, and be but little moved. And so il may be 
with you, by another such time, if there should be another 
amongst us, and you should live to see it. The case in 
all probability will be greatly altered with you by that 
time. If you should continue Christless and graceless till 
then, you will be much further from the kingdom of God, 
and much deeper involved in snares and misery ; and the 
devil will probably have a vastly greater advantage against 
you, to tempt and confound you. we 

8. We do not know but that God is now gathering in 
his elect, before some great and sore judgment. It has 
been God’s manner before he casts off a visible people, or 
brings some great and destroying judgments upon them, 
first to gather in his elect, that they may be secure. So it 
was before the casting off the Jews from being God’s 
people. There was first a very remarkable pouring out of 
the Spirit, and gathering in of the elect, by the preaching 
of the apostles and evangelists, as we read in the begin- 
ning of the Acts: but after this harvest and its gleanings 
were over, the rest were blinded, and hardened ; the gospel 
had little success amongst them, and the nation was given 
up, and cast off from being God’s people, and their city 
and land was destroyed by the Romans in a terrible man- 
ner; and they have been cast off by God now for a great 
many ‘ages, and still remain a hardened and rejected 
people. So we read in the beginning of the 7th chapter 
of the Revelations, that God, when about to bring destroy- 
ing judgments on the earth, first sealed his servants in the 
fore ead. He set his seal upon thé hearts of the elect, 
gave them the saving influences and indwelling of his 
Spirit, by which they were sealed to the day of redemp- 
tion. Rev. vii. 1—3. “ And after these thmys, I saw four 
angels standing on the four corners of the earth, holding 
the four winds of the earth, that the wind should not blow 
on the earth, nor on the sea, nor on any tree. And I saw 
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another angel ascending from the east, having the seal of 

the living God: and he cried with a loud voice to the four 

angels, to whom it was given to hurt the earth and the sea, 

saying, Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor the trees, ° 
till we have sealed the servants of our God in their fore- 

heads.” 

And this may be the case now, that God is about, in a 
great measure, to forsake this land, and give up this people, 
and to bring most awful and overwhelming judgments 
upon it, and that he is now gathering in his elect, to secure 
them from the calamity. The state of the nation, and of 
this land, never looked so threatening of such a thing as at 
this day. The present aspect of things exceedingly 
threatens vital religion, and even those truths that are 
especially the foundation of it, out of this land. If it 
should be so, how awful will the case be with those that 
shall be left, and not brought in, while God continues the 
influences of his Spirit, to gather in those that are to be re- 
deemed from amongst us ! 

9. If you neglect the present opportunity, and be finally 
unbelieving, those that are converted in this time of the 
pouring out of God’s Spirit will rise up in judgment against 
you. Your neighbours, your relations, acquaintance, or 
companions that are converted, will that day appear against 
you. They will not only be taken while you are left, 
mounting up with joy to meet the Lord in the air—at his 
right hand with glorious saints and angels, while you are at 
the left with devils—but how they will rise up in judgment 
against you. However friendly you have been together, 
and have taken pleasure in one another’s company, and 
have often familiarly conversed together, they will then 
surely appear against you. They will rise up as witnesses, 
and will declare what a precious opportunity you had, and 
did not improve ; how you continued unbelieving, and re- 
jected the offers of a Saviour, when those offers were made 
in so extraordinary a manner, and when so many others 
were prevailed upon to accept of Christ; how you was 
negligent and slack, and did not know the things that be- 
longed to your peace, in that your day. And not only so, 
but they shall be your judges, as assessors with the great 
Judge; and as such will appear against you ; they will be 
with the Judge in passing sentence upon you. 1 Cor. vi. 
2. “ Know ye not that the saints shall judge the world?” 
Christ will admit them to the honour of judging the world 
with him: “ They shall sit with him in his throne,” Rev. 
11.21. They shall sit with Christ in his throne of govern- 
ment, and they shall sit with him in his throne of judg- 
ment, and shall be judges with him when you are judged, 
and as such shall condemn you. 

10. And /astly, You do not know that you shall live 
through the present time of the pouring out of God’s 
Spirit. You may be taken away in the midst of it, or you 
may be taken away in the beginning of it; as God in his 
providence is putting you in mind, by the late instance of 
death in a young person in the town.* God has of late 
been very awful in his dealings with us, in the repeated 
deaths of young persons amongst us. This should stir 
every one up to bein the more haste to press into the king- 
dom of God, that so you may be safe whenever death 
comes. This is a blessed season and opportunity ; but you 
do not know how little of it you may have. You may 
have much less of it than others ; may by death be sudden- 
ly snatched away from all advantages that are here enjoyed 
for the good of souls. Therefore make haste, and escape 
for thy life. One moment’s delay is dangerous ; for wrath 
is pursuing, and divine vengeance hanging over every un- 
covered person. 

Let these considerations move every one to be improving 
this opportunity, that while others receive saving good, and 
are made heirs of eternal glory, you may not be left behind, 
in the same miserable doleful circumstances in which you 
came into the world, a poor captive to sin and Satan, a lost 
sheep, a perishing, undone creature, sinking down into 
everlasting perdition; that you may not be one of them 
spoken of, Jer. xvii. 6. “That shall be like the heath in 
the desert, and shall not see when good comes.” If you 
do not improve this opportunity, remember I have told 
you, you will hereafter lament it; and if you do not 
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lament it in this world, then I will leave it with you to 
remember it throughout a miserable eternity. \ 

II. I would address myself to such as yet remain un- 

- awakened. It is an awful thing that there should be any 
one person remaining secure amongst us at such a time 
as this; but yet it is to be feared that there are some of 
this sort. I would here a little expostulate with such 

ons. ’ 

: When do you expect that it will be more likely that 

ou should be awakened and wrought upon than now ! 

ou are ina Christless condition ; and yet without doubt 
intend to yo to heaven; and therefore intend to be con- 
verted some time before you die; but this is not to be ex- 
pected till you are first awakened, and deeply concerned 
about the welfare of your soul, and. brought earnestly to 
seek God’s converting grace. And when do you intend 
that this shall be? How do you lay things out in your 
own mind, or what projection have you about this matter? 
Ts it ever so likely that a person will be awakened, as at 
such a time as this? How do we see many, who before 
were secure, now roused out of their sleep, and crying, 
What shall I do to be saved? But you are yet secure! 
Do you flatter yourself that it will be more likely you 
should be awakened when it is a dull and deadtime? Do 
you lay matters out thus in your own mind, that though 
you are senseless when others are generally awakened, that 
yet you shall be awakened when others are generally sense- 
less? Ordo you hope to see another such time of the 
pouring out of God’s Spirit hereafter? And do you think 
it will be more likely that you should be wrought upon 
then, than now? And why do you think so? Is it be- 
cause then you shall be so much older than you are now, 
and so that your heart will be grown softer and more tender 
with age? or because you will then have stood out so much 
longer against the calls of the gospel, and all means of 
grace? Do you think it more lkely that God will give 
you the needed influences of his Spirit then, than now, be- 
cause then you will have provoked him so much more, and 
your sin and guilt will be so much greater!’ And do you 
think it will be any benefit to you, to stand it out through 
the present season of grace, as proof against the extraordi- 
nary means of awakening there are? Do you think that 
this will be a good preparation for a saving work of -the 
Spint hereafter ? 

2. What means do you expect to be awakened by? As 
to the awakening awful things of the word of God, you have 
had those set before you times without number, in the most 
moving manner that the dispensers of the word have been 
capable of. As to particular solemn warnings, directed to 
those that are in your circumstances, you have had them 
frequently, and have them now from time to time. Do you 
expect to be awakened by awful providences? Those also 
you have lately had, of the most awakening nature, one 
after another. Do you expect to be moved by the deaths 
of others? We have lately had repeated instances of these. 
There have been deaths of old and young: the year has 
been remarkable for the deaths of young persons in the 
bloom of life; and. some of them very sudden deaths. 
Will the conversion of others move you? There is indeed 
scarce any thing that is found to have so great a tendency 
to stir persons up as this: and this you have been tried 
with of late in frequent instances ; but are hitherto proof 
against it. Walla general pouring out of the Spirit, and 
seeing a concern about salvation amongst all sorts of people, 
do it? This means you now have, but without effect. 
Yea, you have all these things together; you have the 
solemn warnings of God’s word, and awful instances of 
death, and the conversion of others, and see a general con- 
cern about salvation: but all together do not move you to 
any great concern about your own precious, immortal, and 
miserable soul. Therefore consider by what means it is 
that you expect ever to be awakened. 

You have heard that it is probable some who are now 
awakened, will never obtain salvation; how dark then 
does it look upon you that remain stupidly unawakened ! 
Those who are not moved at such a time as this, come to 
adult age, have reason to fear whether they are not given 
up to judicial hardness. I do not say they have reason to 
conclude it, but they have reason to fear it. How dark 
doth it look upon you, that God comes and knocks at so 
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many persons’ doors, and misses yours! that God is 
giving the strivings of his Spirit so generally amongst us, 
while you are left senseless! é r 

3. Do you expect to obtain salvation without ever 
seeking it?’ If you are sensible that there is a necessity 
of your seeking in order to obtaining, and ever inten 
to seek, one would think you could not avoid it at such a 
time as this. Inquire therefore, whether you intend to go 
to heaven, living all your days a secure, negligent, careless 
life-——Or, . 

4. Do you think you can bear the damnation of hell ? 
Do you imagine that you can tolerably endure the devour- 
ing fire, and everlasting burnings? Do you hope that you 
shall be able to Sl with the vengeance of God Al- 
mighty, when he girds himself with strength, and clothes 
himself with wrath? Do you think to strengthen yourself 
against God, and to be able to make your part good with 
him? 1 Cor. x. 22. “ Do we provoke the Lord new 2 
are we stronger than he?” Do you flatter yourself that 
you shall find out ways for your ease and support, and to 
make it out tolerably well, to bear up your spirit in those 
everlasting burnings that are prepared for the devil and his 
angels? Ezek. xxii. 14. “Can thine heart endure, or 
can thine hands be strong, in the days that I shall deal 
with thee ?”—It is a difficult thing to conceive what such 
Christless persons think, that are unconcerned at such a 
time. 

III. I would direct myself to them who are grown 
considerably into years, and are yet in a natural condition. 
I would now take occasion earnestly to exhort you to im- 
prove this extraordinary opportunity, and press into the 
kingdom of God. You have lost many advantages that 
once you had, and now have not the same advantages 
that others have. The case is very different with you 
from what it is with many of your neighbours. ou, 
above all, had need to improve such an opportunity. Now 
is the time for you to bestir yourself, and take the king- 
dom of heaven !—Consider, 

1. Now there seems to be a door opened for old sin- 
ners. Now God is dealing forth freely to all sorts: his 
hand is opened wide, and he does not pass by old ones so 
much as he used to do. You are not under such advan- 
tages as others who are younger; but yet, so wonderfully 
has God ordered it, that now you are not destitute of great 
advantage. Though old in sin, God has put a new and 
extraordinary advantage into your hands. O! improve 
this price you have to get wisdom! You that have been 
long seeking to enter in at the strait gate and yet remain 
without, now take your opportunity and press in! You 
that have been long in the wilderness, fighting with vari- 
ous temptations, labouring under discouragements, ready 
to give up the case, and have been often tempted to de- 
spair, now, behold the door that God opens for you! Do 
not give way to discouragements now ; this is not a time 
for it. Do not spend time in thinking, that you have 
done what you can already, and that you are not elected, 
and in giving way to other perplexing, weakening, dis- 
heartening temptations. Do not waste away this precious 
Opportunity in such a manner. You have no time to 
spare for such things as these; God calls you now to 
something else. Improve this time in seeking and striving 
for salvation, and not in that which tends to hinder it.— 
Tt is no time now for you to stand talking with the devil ; 
but hearken to God, and apply yourself to that which he 
does now so loudly call you to. 

Some of you have often lamented the loss of past oppor- 
tunities, particularly, the loss of the time of youth, and 
have been wishing that you had so good an opportunity 
again ; and have been ready to say, “O! if I was young 
again, how would I improve such an advantage!” ~ That 
opportunity which you have had in time past is irrecover- 
able; you can never have it again: but God can give 
you other advantages of another sort, that are very great, 
and he is so doing at this day. He is now putting a new 
opportunity into your hands ; though not of the same kind 
with that which you once had, and have lost, yet in some 
respects as great of another kind. If you lament your 
folly in neglecting and losing past opportunities, then do 
not be guilty of the folly of neglecting the opportunity 
which God now gives you. This opportunity you could 
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not have purchased, if you would have given all that you 
had in the world for it. But God is putting it into your 
hands himself, of his own free and sovereign mercy, with- 
out your purchasing it. Therefore when you have it, do 
not neglect it. ; 

2. Itis a great deal more likely with respect to such 
persons than others, that this is their last time. There 
will be a last time of special offer of salvation to impeni- 
tent sinners —“ God’s Spirit shall not always strive with 
man,” Gen. vi. 3. God sometimes continues long knocking 
at the doors of wicked men’s hearts; but there are the dust 
knocks, and the /ast calls that ever they shall have. And 
sometimes God’s last calls are the loudest; and then if 
sinners do not hearken, he finally leaves them. How 
long has God been knocking at many of your doors that 
are old in sin! It is a great deal more likely that these 
are his last knocks. You have resisted God’s Spirit in 
times past, and have hardened vour heart once and again ; 
but God will not be thus dealt with always. There is 
danger, that if now, after so long a time, you will not 
hearken, he will utterly desert you, and leave you to walk 
in your own counsels. 

It seems by God’s providence, as though God had yet 
an elect number amongst old sinners in this place, that 
perhaps he is now about to bring in. It looks as though 
there were some that long lived under Mr. Stoddard’s 
ministry, that God has not utterly cast off, though the 
stood it out under such great means as they then enjoyed. 
It is to be hoped that God will now bring in a remnant 
from among them. But it is the more likely that God is 
now about finishing with them, one way or other, for their 
having been so long the subjects of such extraordinary 
means. You have seen former times of the pouring out of 
God’s Spirit upon the town, when others were taken and 
you left, others were called out of darkness into marvel- 
lous light, and were brought into a glorious and happy 
state, and you saw not good when good came. ow 
dark will your circumstances appear, if you shall also 
stand it out through this opportunity, and still be left be- 
hind! Take heed that you be not of those spoken of, 
Heb. vi. 7,8. that are like the “ earth that has rain coming 
oft upon it, and only bears briers and thorns.” As we 
see there are some pieces of ground, the more showers of 
rain fall upon them, the more fruitful seasons there are, the 
more do the briers, and other useless and hurtful plants, 
that are rooted in them, grow and flourish. Of such 
ground the apostle says, “ It is rejected, and is nigh unto 
cursing, whose end is to be burned.” The way that the 
husbandman takes with such ground, is, to set fire to it, 
to burn up the growth of it—If you miss this opportunity, 
there is danger that you will be utteriy rejected, and that 
your end will be to be burned. And if this is to be, it is 
to be feared, that you are not far from, but nigh unto, 
cursing. 

Those of you that are already grown old in sin, and are 
now under awakenings, when you feel your convictions 
begin to go off, if ever that should be, then remember 
what you have now been told; it may well then strike 
you to the heart ! ; 

IV. I would direct the advice to those that are young, 
and now under their first special convictions. I would 
earnestly urge such to improve this opportunity, and press 
into the kingdom of God.—Consider two things, 

1. You have all manner of advantages now centering 
upon you. It is atime of great advantage for all; but 
your advantages are above others. There 1s no other sort 
of persons that have now so great and happy an opportu- 
nity as you have.—You have the great advantage that is 
common to all who live in this place, viz. That now it is 
a time of the extraordinary pouring out of the Spirit of 
God. And have you not that great advantage, the awaken- 
ing influences of the Spirit of God on you in particular? 
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and besides, you have this peculiar advantage, that you are 
now in your youth. And added to this, you have another 
unspeakable advantage, that you now are under your first 
convictions. Happy is he that never has hardened his 
heart, and blocked up his own way to heaven by backslid- 
ing, and has now the awakening influences of God’s Spirit, 
if God does but enable him thoroughly to improve them ! 
Such above all in the world bid fair for the kingdom of 
God. God is wont on such, above any kind of persons, as 
it were easily and readily to bestow the saving grace and 
comforts of his Spirit. Instances of speedy and sudden 
conversion are most commonly found among such. Happy 
are they that have the Spirit of God with them, and never 
have quenched it, if they did but know the price they 
have in their hands ! 

If you have a sense of your necessity of salvation, and 
the great worth and value of it, you will be willing to take 
the surest way to it, or that which has the greatest proba- 
bility of success; and that certainly is, thoroughly to im- 
prove your first convictions. If you do so, it is not likely 
that you will fail; there is the greatest probability that you 
will succeed.—What is it not worth, to have such an 
advantage in one’s hands for obtaining eternal life? The 
present season of the pouring out of God’s Spirit, is the 
first that many of you who are now under awakenings 
have ever seen, since you came to years of understanding. 
On which account, it is the greatest opportunity that ever 
you have had, and probably by far the greatest that ever 
you will have. There are many here present who wish 
they had such an opportunity, but they never can obtain 
it; they cannot buy it for money; but you have it in your 
possession, and can improve it if you will. But yet, 

2. There is on some accounts greater danger that such 
as are in your circumstances will fail of thoroughly im- 
proving their convictions, with respect to stedfastness and 
perseverance, than others. Those that are young are move 
unstable than elder persons. They who never had con- 
victions before, have less experience of the difficulty of the 
work they have engaged in ; they are more ready to think 
that they shall obtain salvation easily, and are more easily 
discouraged by disappointments ; and young persons have 
less reason and consideration to fortify them against temp- 
tations to backslidiag. You should therefore labour now 
the more to guard against such temptations. By all means 
make but one work of seeking salvation! Make thorough 
work of it the first time! There are vast disadvantages 
that they bring themselves under, who have several turns 
of seeking with great intermissions. By such a course, 
persons exceedingly wound their own souls, and entangle 
themselves in many snares. Who are those that com- 
monly meet with so many difficulties, and are so long 
labouring in darkness and perplexity, but those who have 
had several turns at seeking salvation; who have one 
while had convictions, and then have quenched them, and 
then have set about the work again, and have backslidden 
again, and have gone on after that manner? The children 
of Israel would not have been forty years in the wilder- 
ness, if they had held their courage, and had gone on as 
they set out; but they were of an unstable mind, and 
were for going back again into Egvpt.—Otherwise, if they 
had gone right forward without discouragement, as God 
would have led them, they would have soon entered and 
taken possession of Canaan. They had got to the very 
borders of it when they turned back, but were thirty-eight 
years after that, before they got through the wilderness. 
Therefore, as you regard the interest of your soul, do not 
run yourself into a like difficulty, by unsteadiness, inter- 
mission, and backsliding; but press right forward, from 
henceforth, and make but one work of seeking, converting, 
and pardoning grace, however great, and difficult, and long 
a work that may be. 
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RUTH’S RESOLUTION. 


Ruta i. 16. 


And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee : for whither thou goest, I will 
“go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God. 


Tue historical things in this book of Ruth, seem to be 
inserted in the canon of the Scripture, especially on two 
accounts : ; : 

First, Because Christ was of Ruth’s posterity. The 
Holy Ghost thought fit to take particular notice of that 
marriage of Boaz with Ruth, whence sprang the Saviour 
of the world. We may often observe it, that the Holy 
Spirit who indited the Scriptures, often takes notice of 
little things, or minute occurrences, that do but remotely 
relate to Jesus Christ. ? 

Secondly, Because this history seems to be typical of 
the calling of the Gentile church, and indeed of the con- 
version of every believer. Ruth was not originally of 
Israel, but was a Moabitess, an alien from the common- 
wealth of Israel: but she forsook her own people, and the 
idols of the Gentiles, to worship the God of Israel, and to 
join herself to that people. Herein she seems to be a type 
of the Gentile church, and also of every sincere convert. 
Ruth was the remote mother of Christ; he came of her 
posterity : so the church is Christ’s mother, as she is re- 
presented, Rev. xii. at the beginning. And so also is 
every true Christian his mother. Matt. xii. 50. “ Who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” Christ 
is what the soul is in travail with, at the new birth. Ruth 
forsook all her natural relations, and her own country, the 
land of her nativity, and all her former possessions there, 
for the sake of the God of Israel; as every true Christian 
forsakes all for Christ. Psalm xly. 10.  Hearken, O 
daughter, and consider, and incline thine ear; forget also 
thine own people, and thy father’s house.” 

Naomi was now returning out of the land of Moab, into 
the land of Israel, with her two daughters-in-law, Orpah 
and Ruth; who will represent to us two sorts of professors 
of religion: Orpah, those who indeed make a fair profes- 
sion, and seem to set out well, but continue only for a 
while, and then turn back; Ruth, those who are sound 
and sincere, and therefore are stedfast and persevering in 
their way. Naomi, in the preceding verses, represents to 
her daughters the difficulties of their leaving their own 
country to go with her. And in this verse may be ob- 
served, 

1. The remarkable conduct and behaviour of Ruth on 
this occasion; with what inflexible resolution she cleaves 
to Naomi, and follows her. When Naomi first arose to 
return from the country of Moab into the land of Israel, 
Orpah and Ruth both set out with her; and Naomi ex. 
horts them both to return. And both wept, and seemed 
as if they could not bear the thoughts of leaving her, and 
appeared as if they were resolved to go with her. Verse 
10. “ And they said unto her, Surely we will return with 
thee unto thy people.” Then Naomi says to them again, 
“ Turn again, my daughters, go your way,” &c. And then 
they were greatly affected again, and Orpah returned and 
went back. Now Ruth’s stedfastness in her purpose had 
a greater trial, but yet is not overcome: “ She clave unto 
her,” verse 14. Then Naomi speaks to her again, verse 
15. “ Behold, thy sister-in-law is gone back unto her peo- 
ple, and unto her gods; return thou after thy sister-in- 
law.” And then she shows her immovable resolution in 
the text and following verse. 

2. I would particularly observe that wherein the Vir- 
tuousness of this her resolution consists, viz. that it was 


for the sake of the God of Israel, and that she might be 
one of his people, that she was thus resolved to cleave to 
Naomi: “ Thy people shall be my people, and thy God _ 
my God.” It was for God’s sake that she did thus; and 
therefore her so doing is afterwards spoken of as a virtuous 
behaviour in her, chap. ii. 11, 12. “ And Boaz answered 
and said unto her, It hath fully been showed me, all that 
thou hast done unto thy mother-in-law since the death of 
thine husband ; and how thou hast left thy father, and thy 
mother, and the land of thy nativity, and art come untoa 
people which thou knewest not heretofore. The Lord 
recompense thy work, and a full reward be given thee of 
the Lord God of Israel, under whose wings thou art come 
to trust.” She left her father and mother, and the land of 
her nativity, to come and trust under the shadow of God’s 
wings ; and she had indeed a full reward given her, as 
Boaz wished ; for besides immediate spiritual blessings to 
her own soul, and eternal rewards in another world, she 
was rewarded with plentiful and prosperous outward cir- 
cumstances in the family of Boaz. And God raised up 
David and Solomon of her seed, and established the crown 
of Israel (the people that she chose before her own people) 
in her posterity ; and, which is much more, of her seed he 
raised up Jesus Christ, in whom all the families of the 
earth are blessed. 

From the words thus opened, I observe this for the 
subject of my present discourse :— When those that we 
have formerly fen conversant with, are turning to God, 
and joining themselves to his people, it ought to be our 
firm resolution, that we will not leave them; but that thei 
people shall be our people, and their God our God.” ; 

It sometimes happens, that of those who have been con- 
versant one with another—who have dwelt together as 
neighbours, and have been often together as companions, 
or united in their relation, and have been together in dark- 
ness, bondage, and misery, in the service of Satan—some 
are enlightened, and have their minds changed, are made 
to see the great evil of sin, and have their hearts turned to 
God. They are influenced by the Holy Spirit of God, to 
leave their company that are on Satan’s side, and to join 
themselves with that blessed company that are with Jesus 
Christ. They are made willing to forsake the tents of 
wickedness, to dwell in the land of uprightness with the 
people of God. 

And sometimes this proves a final parting or separation 


betweer them and those with whom they have been for- 
merly conversant. Though it may be no parting in out- 
ward respects, they. may still dwell, and converse one with 
another ; yet in other respects, it sets them at a great dis- 
tance. One is a child of God, and the other his enemy ; 
one is in a miserable, and the other in a happy, condition ; 
one is a citizen of the heavenly Zion, the other is under 
condemnation to hell. They are no longer together in 
those respects wherein they used to be together. They 
used to be of one mind to serve sin, and do Satan’s work ; 
now they are of contrary minds. They used to be toge- 
ther in worldliness and sinful vanity ; now they are of ex- 
ceeding different dispositions. They are separated as they 
are in different kingdoms; the one remains in the king- 
dom of darkness, the other is translated into the kingdom 
of God’s dear Son. And sometimes they are finally se- 
parated in these respects: while one dwells in the land of 
Israel, and in the house of God; the other, like Orpah, 
lives and dies in the land of Moab. 

Now it is lamentable, it is awful being parted so. It is 
doleful, when of those who have formerly been together in 
sin, some turn to God, and join themselves with his peo- 
ple, that it should prove a parting between them and their 
former companions and acquaintance. It should be our 
| firm and inflexible resolution in such a case, that it shall 
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be no parting, but that we will follow them, that their 
people shall be our people, and their God our God; and 
that for the following reasons : 

_I. Because their God is a glorious God. There is none 
like him, who is infinite in glory and excellency. He is 
the most high God, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders. His name is excellent in all the earth, 
and his glory is above the heavens. Among the gods 
there is none like unto him; there is none in heaven to be 
compared to him, nor are there any among the sons of the 
mighty that can be likened unto him. Their God is the 
fountain of all good, and an inexhaustible fountain; he is 
an all-sufficient God, able to protect and defend them, 
and do all things for them. He is the King of glory, the 
Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle: a 
strong rock, and a high tower. There is none like the 
God of Jeshurun, who rideth on the heaven in their help, 
and in his excellency on the sky: the eternal God is their 
refuge, and underneath are everlasting arms. He isaGod 
who hath all things in his hands, and does whatsoever he 
pleases : he kiHeth and maketh alive; he bringeth down 
to the grave and bringeth up; he maketh poor and maketh 
rich : the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s. Their God 
is an infinitely holy God ; there is none holy as the Lord. 
And he is infinitely good and merciful. Many that others 
worship and serve as gods, are cruel beings, spirits that 
seek the ruin of souls; but this is a God that delighteth in 
mercy ; his grace is infinite, and endures for ever. He is 
love itself, an infinite fountain and ocean of it. 

Such a God is their God! Such is the excellency of Ja- 
cob! Such is the God of them who have forsaken their sins 
and are converted! They have made a wise choice who 
have chosen this for their God. They have made a happy 
exchange indeed, that have exchanged sin, and the world, 
for such a God ! 

They have an excellent and glorious Saviour, who is the 
only-begotten Son of God; the brightness of his Father’s 
glory; one in whom God from eternity had infinite de- 
light ; a Saviour of infinite love; one that has shed his 
own blood, and made his soul an offering for their sins, 
and one that is able to save them to the uttermost. 

IT. Their people are an excellent and happy people. God 
has renewed them, and stamped his own image upon them, 
and made them partakers of his holiness. They are more 
excellent than their neighbours, Prov. xii.26. Yea, they 
are the excellent of the earth, Psalm xvi. 3. They are 
lovely in the sight of the angels; and they have their souls 
adorned with those graces that in the sight of God himself 
are of great price. 

The people of God are the most excellent and happy 
society i the world. That God whom they have chosen 
for their God, is their Father; he has pardoned all their 
sins, and they are at peace with him; and he has admitted 
them to all the privileges of his children. As they have 
devoted themselves to God, so he has given himself to 
them. He is become their salvation, and their portion : 
his power and mercy, and ail his attributes, are theirs. 
They are in a safe state, free from all possibility of perish- 
ing: Satan has no power to destroy them. God carries 
them on eagle’s wings, far above Satan’s reach, and above 
the reach of all the enemies of their souls. God is with 
them in this world; they have his gracious presence. God 
is for them; who then can be against them? As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so Jehovah is round 
about them. God is their shield, and their exceeding great 
reward ; and their fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ: and they have the divine promise 
and oath, that in the world to come they shall dwell for 
ever in the glorious presence of God. 

It may well be sufficient to induce us to resolve to 
cleave to those that forsake their sins and idols to join 
themselves with this people, that God is with them, Zech. 
viii. 23. “ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, in those days it 
shall come to pass, that ten men shall take hold out of all 
languages of the nations, even shall take hold of the skirt 
of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go with you; for we 
have heard that God is with you.” So should persons, as 
it were, take hold of the skirt of their neighbours and 
companions that have turned to God, and resolve that they 
will go with them, because God is with them. 
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III. Happiness is no where else to be had, but in their 
God, and with their people. There are that are called 
gods many, and lords many. Some make gods of their 
pleasures ; some choose Mammon for their god ; some 
make gods of their own supposed excellences, or the out- 
ward advantages they have above their neighbours: some 
choose one thing for their god, and others another. But 
men can be happy in no other but the God of Israel: he 
is the only fountain of happiness. Other gods cannot 
help in calamity; nor can any of them afford what the 
poor empty soul stands in need of. Let men adore those 
other gods never so much, and call upon them never so 
earnestly, and serve them never so diligently, they will 
nevertheless remain poor, wretched, unsatisfied, undone 
creatures. All other people are miserable, but that people 
whose God is the Lord.—The world is divided into two 
societies: the people of God, the little flock of Jesus 
Christ, that company that we read of, Rev. xiv. 4. “These 
are they which were not defiled with women ; for they are 
virgins ; these are they which follow the Lamb whitherso- 
ever he goeth: these were redeemed from among men, 
being the first-fruits unto God, and to the Lamb:” and, 
those that belong to the kingdom of darkness, that are with- 
out Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, 
strangers from the covenant of promise, having no hope, 
and without God in the world. All that are of this latter 
company are wretched and undone; they are the enemies 
of God, and under his wrath and condemnation. They are 
the devil’s slaves, that serve him blindfold, and are befool- 
ed and ensnared by him, and hurried along in the broad 
way to eternal perdition. 

IV. When those that we have formerly been conversant 
with are turning to God and to his people, their example 
ought to influence us. Their example should be looked 
upon as the call of God to us, to do as they have done. 
God, when he changes the heart of one, calls upon another ; 
especially does he loudly call on those that have been their 
friends and acquaintance. We have been influenced by 
their examples in evil ; and shall we cease to follow them, 
when they make the wisest choice that ever they made, 
and do the best thing that ever they did? If we have been 
companions with them in worldliness, in vanity, in unpro- 
fitable and sinful conversation, it will be a hard case, if 
there must be a parting now, because we are not willing to 
be companions with them in holiness and true happiness. 
Men are greatly influenced by seeing one another’s pros- 
perity in other things. If those whom they have been 
much conversant with, grow rich, and obtain any great 
earthly advantages, it awakens their ambition, and eager 
desire after the like prosperity: how much more should 
they be influenced, and stirred up to follow them, and be 
like them, when they obtain that spiritual and eternal hap- 
piness, that is of infinitely more worth, than all the pros- 
perity and glory of this world ! 

V. Our resolutions to cleave to and follow those that are 
turning to God, and joining themselves to his people, ought 
to be fied and strong, because of the great difficulty of it. 
If we will cleave to them, and have their God for our 
God, and their people for our people, we must mortify and 
deny all our lusts, and cross every evil appetite and incli- 
nation, and for ever part with all sin. But our lusts are 
many and violent. Sin is naturally exceeding dear to us ; 
to part with it is compared to plucking out our right eves. 
Men may refrain from wonted ways of sin for a little 
while, and may deny their lusts in a partial degree, with 
less difficulty ; but it is heart-rending work, finally to part 
with all sin, and to give our dearest lusts a bill of divorce, 
utterly to send them away. But this we must do, if we 
would follow those that are truly turning to God: yea, we 
must not only forsake sin, but must, in a sense, forsake all 
the world, Luke xiv. 33. “ Whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” 
That is, he must forsake all in his heart, and must come 
to a thorough disposition and readiness actually to quit all 
for God, and the glorious spiritual privileges of his people, 
whenever the case may require it; and that without any 
prospect of any thing of the like nature, or any worldly 
thing whatsoever, to make amends for it ; and all to go into 
a strange country, a land that has hitherto been unseen ; 
like Abraham, who being called of God, “ went out of his 
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own country, and from his kindred, and from his father’s 
house, for a land that God should show him, not knowing 
whither he went.” ‘ 

Thus, it was a hard thing for Ruth to forsake her native 
country, her father and mother, her kindred and acquaint- 
ance, and all the pleasant things she had in the land of 
Moab, to dwell in the land of Israel, where she never had 
been. Naomi told her of the difficulties once and again. 
They were too hard for her sister Orpah ; the consideration 
of them turned her back after she was set out. Her reso- 
lution was not firm enough to oyercome them. But so 
firmly resolved was Ruth, that she brake through all ; she 
was stedfast in it, that, let the difficulty be what it would, 
she would not leave her mother-in-law. So persons had 
need to be very firm in their resolution to conquer the dif- 
ficulties that are in the way of cleaving to them who are 
indeed turning from sin to God. 

Our cleaving to them, and having their God for our God, 

and their people for our people, depends on our resolution 
and choice ; and that in two respects. 
_ 1. The firmness of resolution in using means in order to 
it, is the way to have means effectual. There are means 
appointed in order to our becoming some of the true Israel, 
and having their Ged for our God; and the thorough use 
of these means is the way to have success ; but not a slack 
or slighty use of them. And that we may be thorough, 
there is need of strength of resolution, a firm and inflexible 
disposition and bent of mind to be universal in the use of 
means, and to do what we do with our might, and to per- 
severe init. Matt. xi. 12. “ The kingdom of heaven suf- 
fereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” 

2. A choosing of their God, and their people, with a full 
determination, and with the whole soul, is the condition 
of an union with them. God gives every man his choice 
in this matter: as Orpah and Ruth had their choice, 
whether they would go with Naomi into the land of Israel, 
or stay in the land of Moab. A natural man may choose 
deliverance from hell ; but no man doth ever heartily choose 
God and Christ, and the spiritual benefits that Christ has 
purchased, and the happiness of God’s people, till he is 
converted. On the contrary, he is averse to them; he has 
no relish of them ; and is wholly ignorant of their inesti- 
mable worth and value. 

Many carnal men seem to choose these things, but do 
it not really ; as Orpah seemed at first to choose to for- 
sake Moab to go into the land of Israel : but when Naomi 
came to set before her the difficulty of it, she went back ; 
and thereby showed that she was not fully determined 
in her choice, and that her whole soul was not in it as 
Ruth’s was. 
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The use that I shall make of what has been said, is to 
move sinners to this resolution, with respect to those 
amongst us that have lately turned to God, and joined 
themselves to the tlock of Christ. Through the abundant 
mercy and grace of God to us in this place, it may be said 
of many of you that are ina Christless condition, that you 
have lately been left by those that were formerly with you 
in such a state. Some of those with whom you have 
formerly been conversant, have lately forsaken a life of sin 
and the service of Satan, and have turned to God, and fled 
to Christ, and joined themselves to that blessed company 
that are with him. They formerly were with you in sin 
and in misery ; but now they are with you no more in that 
State or manner of life. They are changed, and have fied 
from the wrath to come ; they have chosen a life of holiness 
here, and the enjoyment of God hereafter. They were 
formerly your associates in bondage, and were with you in 
Satan’s business ; but now you have their company no 
longer in these things. Many of you have seen those you 
live with, under the same roof, turning from being any 
longer with you in sin, to be with the people of Jesus 
Christ. Some of you that are husbands, have had your 
wives ; and some of you that are wives, have had your 
husbands ; some of you that are children, have had 
your parents ; and parents have had your children ; many 
of you have had your brothers and sisters ; and many your 
near neighbours, and acquaintance, and special friends ; 
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many of you that are young have had your companions : I 
say, many of you have had those that you have been thus 
concerned with, leaving you, forsaking that doleful life and 
wretched state in which you still continue. God, of his 
good pleasure and wonderful grace, hath lately caused in 
this place multitudes to forsake their old abodes in the 
land of Moab, and under the gods of Moab, and go into 
the land of Israel, to put their trust under the wings of the 
Lord God of Israel. Though you and they have been 
nearly related, and have dwelt together, or have been often 
together and intimately acquainted, they have been taken, 
and you hitherto left! O let it not be the foundation ofa 
final parting! But earnestly follow them ; be firm in your 
resolution in this matter. Do not as Orpah did, who, 
though at first she made as though she would follow 
Naomi, yet when she had the difficulty set before her, went 
back : but say as Ruth, “I will not leave thee; but where 
thou goest, I will go: thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God.” Say as she said, and do as she did. 
Consider the excellency of their God, and their Saviour, 
and the happiness of their people, the blessed state that 
they are in, and the doleful state you are in. 

You are o/d sinners, who have lived long in the service 
of Satan, have lately seen some that have travelled with you 
in the paths of sin these many years, turning toGod. They 
with you enjoyed great means and advantages, had calls 
and warnings with you, and with you passed through re- 
markable times of the pouring out of God’s Spirit in this 
place, and hardened their hearts and stood it out with you, 
and with you have grown old in sin; yet you have seen 
some of them turning to God, i. e. you have seen those 
evidences of it in them, whence you may rationally judge 
that it is so. O! let it not be a final parting! You have 
been thus long together in sin, and under condemnation ; 
let it be your firm resolution, that, if possible, you will be 
with them still, now they are in a holy and happy state, 
and that you will follow them into the holy and pleasant 
land.—Y ou that tell of your having been seeking salvation 
for many years, heels without doubt, in a poor dull 
way, in comparison of what you ought to have done,) have 
seen some old sinners and old seekers, as you are, obtain- 
ing mercy. God has lately roused them from their. dul- 
ness, and caused them to alter their hand, and put them 
on more thorough endeavours; and they have now, after 
so long a time, heard God’s voice, and have fled for refuge 
to the rock of ages. Let this awaken earnestness and 
resolution in you. Resolve that you will not leave them. 

You who are in your youth, how many have you seen 
of your age and standing, that have of late hopefully 
chosen God for their God, and Christ for their Saviour! 
You have followed them in sin, and have perhaps followed 
them into vain company; and will you not now follow 
them to Christ?—And you who are children, know that 
there have lately been some of your sort who have re- 
pented of their sins, loved the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
trusted in him, and are become God’s children, as we have 
reason to hope: let it stir you up to resolve to your ut- 
most to seek and cry to God, that you may have the like 
change made in your hearts, that their people may be your. 
people, and their God your God. 

_ You who are great sinners, who have made yourselves 
distinguishingly guilty by the wicked practices you have 
lived in, know that there are some of your sort who have 
lately (as we have reason to hope) had their hearts broken 
for sin, and have forsaken it, and trusted in the blood of 
Christ for the pardon of it. They have chosen a holy life, 
and have betaken themselves to the ways of wisdom: let 
it excite and encourage you resolutely to cleave to them, 
and earnestly to follow them. 

Let the following things be considered : 

1. That your soul is as precious as theirs. It is immortal 
as theirs is; and stands in as much need of happiness, and 
can as ill bear eternal misery. You was born in‘ the same 
miserable condition that they were, having the same wrath 
of God abiding on you. You must stand before the same 
Judge; who will be as strict in judgment with you as 
with them ; and your own righteousness will stand you in 
no more stead before him than theirs; and therefore you 
stand in as absolute necessity of a Saviour as they. Carnal 
confidences can no more answer your end than theirs ; nor 
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can this world or its enjoyments serve to make you happy 

without God and Christ, more than them. ‘When the 
bridegroom comes, the foolish virgins stand in as much 
need of oil as the wise, Matt. xxv. at the beginning. 

2. Unless you follow them in their turning to God, their 
conversion will be a foundation of an eternal separation 
between you and them. You will be in different interests, 
and in exceeding different states, as long as you live ; they 
the children of God, and you the children of Satan; and 
you will be parted in another world; when you come to 
die, there will be a vast separation made between you. 
Luke xvi. 26. “ And besides all this, between us and you 
there is a great gulf fixed: so that they which would pass 
from hence to you, cannot; neither can they pass to us, 
that would come from thence.” And you will be parted 
at the day of judgment. You will be parted at Christ’s 
first appearance in the clouds of heaven. While they are 
caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air, to be 
ever with the Lord, you will remain below, confined to 
this cursed ground, that is kept in store, reserved unto fire, 
against the day of judgment, and perdition of ungodly 
men. You will appear separated from them, while you 
stand before the great judgment-seat, they being at the 
right hand, while you are set at the left. Matt. xxv. 32, 
33. “* And before him shall be gathered all nations; and 
he shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats; and he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left.” And 
you shall then appear in exceeding different circum- 
stances: while you stand with devils, in the image and 
deformity of devils, and in ineffable horror and amazement, 
they shall appear in glory, sitting on thrones, as assessors 

bewith Christ, and as such passing judgment upon you, 
1 Cor. vi. 2. And what shame and confusion will then 
cover you, when so many of your contemporaries, your 
equals, your neighbours, relations, and companions, shall 
be honoured, and openly acknowledged, and confessed by 
the glorious Judge of the universe, and Redeemer of 
saints, and shall he seen by you sitting with him in such 
glory. You shall appear to have neglected your salvation, 
and not to have improved your opportunities, and rejected 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the same person that will then ap- 
pear as your great Judge, and you shall be the subjects of 
wrath, and, as it were, trodden down in eternal contempt 
end disgrace. Dan. xii. 2. ‘ Some shall rise to everlastin 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” An 
what a wide separation will the sentence then passed and 
executed make between you and them! When you shall 
be sent away out of the presence of the Judge with indig- 
nation and abhorrence, as cursed and loathsome crea- 
tures they shall be sweetly accosted and invited into his 
glory as his dear friends, and the blessed of his Father! 
When you, with all that vast throng of wicked and ac- 
cursed men and devils, shall descend with loud lament- 
ings, and horrid shrieks, into that dreadful gulf of fire 
and brimstone, and shall be swallowed up in that great 
and everlasting furnace; they shall joyfully, and with 
sweet songs of glory and praise, ascend with Christ, and 
all that beauteous and blessed company of saints and 
angels, into eternal felicity, in the glorious presence of 
God, and the sweet embraces of his love. You and they 
shall spend eternity in such a separation, and immensely 
different circumstances! You have been intimately ac- 
quainted and nearly related, closely united and mutually 
conversant in this world; and you have taken delight in 
each other’s company! And shall it be—after you have 
been together a great while, each of you in undoing your- 
selves, enhancing your guilt, and heaping up wrath—that 
their so wisely changing their minds and their course, and 
choosing such happiness for themselves, should now at 
length be the beginning of such an exceeding and ever- 
lasting separation between you and them? How awful 
will it be to be parted so! ; 

3. Consider the great encouragement that God gives 
you, earnestly to strive for the same blessing that others 
ave obtained. There is great encouragement in the word 
of God to sinners to seek salvation, in the revelation we 
have of the abundant provision made for the salvation 
even of the chief of sinners, and in the appointment of so 
many means to be used with and by sinners, in order to 
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their salvation; and by the blessing which God in his 
word connects with the means of his appointment. There 
is hence great encouragement for all, at all times, that will 
be thorough in using of these means. But now God gives 
extraordinary encouragement in his providence, by pouring 
out his Spirit so remarkably amongst us, and bringing 
savingly home to himself all sorts, young and old, rich 
and poor, wise and unwise, sober and vicious, old self- 
righteous seekers, and profligate livers : no sort are exempt. 
There is at this day amongst us the loudest call, and the 
greatest encouragement, and the widest door opened to 
sinners, to escape out of a state of sin and condemnation, 
that perhaps God ever granted in New England. Who is 
there that has an immortal soul, so sottish as not to improve 
such an opportunity, and that will not bestir itnselil with 
all his might? How unreasonable is negligence, and how 
exceeding unreasonable is discouragement, at such a day 
as this! Will you be so stupid as to neglect your soul 
now? Will any mortal amongst us be so unreasonable as 
to lag behind, or look back in discouragement, when 
God opens such a door? Let every person be thoroughly 
awake! Let every one encourage himself now to press 
forward, and fly for his life ! 

4. Consider how earnestly desirous they that have ob- 
tained are that you should follow them, and that their 
ee should be your ep and their God your God. 

hey desire that you should partake of that great good 
which God has given them, and that unspeakable and 
eternal blessedness which he has promised them. They 
wish and long it. If you do not go with them, and are 
not still of their company, it will not be for want of their 
willingness, but your own. That of Moses to Hobab is 
the language of every true saint of your acquaintance to 
you. Numb, x. 29. “ We are journeying unto the place 
of which the Lord said, I will give it you: come thou 
with us, and we will do thee good; for the Lord hath 
spoken good concerning Israel.” As Moses, when on his 
journey through the wilderness, following the pillar of 
cloud and fire, invited Hobab—with whom he had been 
acquainted in the land of Midian, where Moses had 
formerly dwelt with him—to go with him and his people 
to Canaan, to partake with them in the good that God had 
promised them; so do those of your friends and acquaint- 
ance invite you, out of a land of darkness and wickedness, 
where they have formerly been with you, to go with them 
to the heavenly Canaan. The company of saints, the true 
church of Christ, invite you. The lovely bride calls you 
to the marriage supper. She hath authority to invite 
guests to her own wedding; and you ought to look on 
her invitation and desire, as the call of Christ the bride- 
groom ; for it is the voice of his Spirit in her, Rev. xxii. 17. 
“ The Spirit and the bride say, Come.”” Where seems to 
be a reference to what has been said, age xix. 7—9. 
“ The marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath 
made herself ready. And to her was granted, that she 
should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white; for the 
fine linen is the righteousness of saints. And he saith 
unto me, Write, blessed are they which are called to the 
marriage-supper of the Lamb.” It is with respect to this 
her marriage-supper that she, from the motion of the Spirit 
of the Lamb in her, says, Come. So that you are invited 
on all hands; all conspire to call you. God the Father 
invites you: this is the King who has made a marriage 
for his Son; and he sends forth his servants, the ministers 
of the gospel, to invite the guests. And the Son himself 
invites you: it is he that speaks, Rev. xvii. 17. “ And let 
him that heareth say, Come; and let him that is athirst, 
come; and whosoever will, let him come.” He tells us 
who he is in the foregoing verse, “ I Jesus, the root and 
offspring of David, the bright and morning star.” And 
God’s ministers invite you, and all the church invites you ; 
and there will be joy in the presence of the angels of God 
that hour that you accept the invitation. _ 

5. Consider what a doleful company will be left after 
this extraordinary time of mercy is over. We have reason 
to think that there will be a number left. We read that 
when Ezekiel’s healing waters increased so abundantly, 
and the healing effect of them was so very general; yet 
there were certain places, where the waters came, that never 
were healed. Ezek. xlvii. 9—11. “ And it shall come to 
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ass, that every thing that liveth, which moveth, whither- 
bas the ers a come, shall live. And there shall 
be a very great multitude of fish, because these waters 
shall come thither: for they shall be healed, and every 
thing shall live whither the river cometh. And it shall 
come to pass, that the fishers shall stand upon it, from 
En-gedi even unto En-eglaim; they shall be a place to 
spread forth nets: there fish shall be according to their 
kinds, as the fish of the great sea, exceeding many. But 
the miry places thereof, and the marishes thereof, shall not 
be healed, they shall be given to salt.” And-even in the 
apostles’ times, when there was such wonderful success of 
the gospel wherever they came, there were some that did 
not believe. Acts xiii. 48. “ And when the Gentiles 
heard this, they were glad, and glorified the word of the 
Lord: and as many as were ordained to eternal life, be- 
lieved.” And chap. xxviii. 24. “ And some believed, and 
some believed not.” So we have no reason to expect but 
there will be some left amongst us. It is to be hoped it 
will be but a small company : but what a doleful company 
will it be! How darkly and awfully will it look upon | 
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them! If you shall be of that company, how well may 
your friends and relations lament over you, and bemoan 
your dark and dangerous circumstances! If you would 
not be one of them, make haste, delay not, and look not 
behind you. Shall all sorts obtain, shall every one press 
into the kingdom of God, while you stay loitering behind 
in a doleful undone condition? Shall every one take 
heaven, while you remain with no other portion but this 
world? Now take up that resolution, that if it be possi- 
ble you will cleave to them that have fled for refuge to lay 
hold of the hope set before them. Count the cost of a 
thorough, violent, and perpetual pursuit of salvation, and 
forsake all, as Ruth forsook her own country, and all her 
pleasant enjoyments in it. Do not doas Orpah did; who 
set out, and then was discouraged, and went back: but 
hold out with Ruth through all discouragement and oppo- 
sition. When you consider others that have chosen the 
better part, let that resolution be ever firm with you: 
“ Where thou goest, I will go; where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.” 


DISCOURSE IV. 


THE JUSTICE OF GOD IN THE DAMNATION OF SINNERS, ; 


Row. iii. 19. 
— That every mouth may be stopped.— 


THE main subject of the doctrinal part of this epistle, is 
the free grace of God in the salvation of men by Jesus 
Christ ; especially as it appears in the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone. And the more clearly to evince this 
doctrine, and show the reason of it, the apostle, in the first 
place, establishes that point, that no flesh living can be 
Justified by the deeds of the law. And to prove it, he is 
very large and_ particular in showing, that all mankind, 
not only the Gentiles, but Jews, are under sin, and so 
under the condemnation of the law; which is what he 
insists upon from the beginning of the epistle to this place. 
He first begins with the Gentiles; and in the first chapter 
shows that they are under sin, by setting forth the exceed- 
ing corruptions and horrid wickedness that overspread the 
Gentile world: and then through the second chapter, and 
the former part of this third chapter, to the text and fol- 
lowing verse, he shows the same of the Jews, that they 
also are in the same circumstances with the Gentiles in 
this regard. They had a high thought of themselves, 
because they were God’s covenant people, and circum- 
cised, and the children of Abraham. They despised the 
Gentiles as polluted, condemned, and accursed; but 
looked on themselves, on account of their external pri- 
vileges, and ceremonial and moral righteousness, as a pure 
and holy people, and the children of God ; as the apostle 
observes in the second chapter. It was therefore strange 
doctrine to them, that they also were unclean and guilty 
in God’s sight, and under the condemnation and curse of 
the law. The apostle therefore, on account of their strong 
prejudices against such doctrine, the more particularly 
Insists upon it, and shows that they are no better than the 
Gentiles; as in the 9th verse of this chapter, “ What 
then? are we better than they? No, in no wise; for we 
have before proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
all under sin.” And, to convince them of it, he produces 
certain passages out of their own law, or the Old Testa- 
ment, (to whose authority they pretended a great regard,) 
from the 9th verse to our text. And it may be observed, 
that the apostle, first, cites certain passages to prove that 
all mankind are corrupt, (ver. 10—12.) “ As it 1s written, 
There is none righteous, no not one: There is none that 
understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God : They 
are all gone out of the way, they are together become un- | 


profitable, there is none that doeth good, no not one.” 
Secondly, The passages he cites next, are to prove, that not 
only are all corrupt, but each one wholly corrupt, as it 
were all over unclean, from the crown of the head to the 
soles of his feet; and therefore several particular parts of 
the body are mentioned, the throat, the tongue, the lips, 
the mouth, the feet, (ver. 13—15.) “ Their throat is an 
open sepulchre ; with their tongues they have used deceit; 
the poison of asps is under their lips ; whose mouth is full 
of cursing and bitterness : their feet are swift to shed blood.” 
And, Thirdly, He quotes other passages to show, that each 
one is not only all over corrupt, but corrupt to a desperate 
degree, (ver. 16—18.) by affirming the most ‘pernicious 
tendency of their wickedness ; “ Destruction and misery 
are in their ways.” And then by denying all goodness or 
godliness in them; “ And the way of peace have they not 
known : There is no fear of God before their eyes.” “And 
then, lest the Jews should think these passages of their 
law do not concern them, and that only the Gentiles are 
intended in them, the apostle shows in the text, not only 
that they are not exempt, but that they especially must be 
understood : “ Now we know that whatsoever things the 
law saith, it saith to them who are under the law.” By 
those that are under the law are meant the Jews; and the 
Gentiles by those that are without law; as appears by the 
12th verse of the preceding chapter. There is special rea- 
son to understand the law, as speaking to and of them, to 
whom it was immediately given. And therefore the Jews 
would be unreasonable in exempting themselves. And if 
we examine the places of the Old Testament whence these 
passages are taken, we shall see plainly that special respect 
1s had to the wickedness of the people of that nation, in 
every one of them. So that the law shuts all up in uni- 
versal and desperate wickedness, that every mouth may be 
stopped ; the mouths of the Jews, as well as of the Gen- 
tiles, notwithstanding all those privileges by which they 
were distinguished from the Gentiles. 

The things that the law says, are sufficient to stop the 
mouths of all mankind, in two respects. 

1 To stop them from boasting of their righteousness, as 
the Jews were wont to do; as the apostle observes in the 
23d verse of the preceding chapter.-~That the apostle has 
respect to stopping their mouths in this respect, appears by 
the 27th verse of the context, “ Where is boasting then ? 
It is excluded.” The law stops our mouths from making 


any plea for life, or the favour of God, or any positive good, 
from our own righteousness. 
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2. To stop them from making any excuse for ourselves, 
or objection against the execution of the sentence of the 
law, or the infliction of the punishment that it threatens. 
That this is intended, appears by the words immediately 
following, “ That all the world may become guilty before 
God.” That is, that they may appear to be guilty, and 
stand convicted before God, and justly liable to the con- 
demnation of his law, as guilty of death, according to the 
Jewish way of speaking. 

And thus the apostle proves, that no flesh can be justi- 
fied in.God’s sight by the deeds of the law ; as he dias 
the conclusion in the following verse ; and so prepares the 
way for establishing the great doctrine of justification by 

faith alone, which he proceeds to do in the following part 
of the chapter, and of the epistle. 


DOCTRINE. 


_“ Tt is just with God eternally to cast off and destroy 
sinners.”—For this is the punishment which the law con- 
demns to—The truth of this doctrine may appear by the 
joint consideration of two things, viz. Man’s sinfudness, and 
God's sovereignty. 


I. It appears from the consideration of man’s sinfulness. 
And that whether we consider the infinitely evil nature of 
all sin, or how much sin men are guilty of. 

1. If we consider the infinite evil and heinousness of sin 
in general, it is not unjust in God to inflict what punish- 
ment is deserved ; because the very notion of deserving 
any punishment is, that it may be justly inflicted. A de- 
served punishment and a just punishment are the same 
thing. To say that one deserves such a punishment, and 
yet to say that he does not justly deserve it, is a contra- 
diction ; and if he justly deserves it, then it may be justly 

_ inflicted. : 

Every crime or fault deserves a greater or less punish- 
ment, in proportion as the crime itself is greater or less. 
If any fault peceives punishment, then so much the greater 
the fault, so much the greater is the punishment deserved. 
The faulty nature of any thing is the formal ground and 
reason of its desert of punishment; and therefore the 
more any thing hath of this nature, the more punishment it 
deserves. And therefore the terribleness of the degree of 
punishment, let it be never so terrible, is no argument 
against the justice of it, if the proportion does but hold be- 
tween the heinousness of the crime and the dreadfulness of 
the punishment; so that if there be any such thing as a 
fault infinitely heinous, it will follow that it is just to in- 
flict a punishment for it that is infinitely dreadful. 

A crime is more or less heinous, according as we are 
under yreater or less obligations to the contrary. This is 
self-evident; because it is herein that the criminalness or 
faultiness of any thing consists, that it is contrary to what 
we are obliged or bound to, or what ought to be in us. So 
the faultiness of one being hating another, is in proportion 
to his obligation to love him. The crime of one being 
despising and casting contempt on another, is proportion- 
ably more or less heinous, as he was under greater or less 
obligations to honovr him. The fault of disobeying 
another, is greater or less, as any one is under greater or less 
obligations to obey him. And therefore if there be any 
being that we are under infinite obligations to love, and 
honour, and obey, the contrary towards him must be in- 
finitely faulty. Hite 

Our obligation to love, honour, and obey any being, is 
in proportion to his loveliness, honourableness, and au- 
thority ; for that is the very meaning of the words. When 
we say any one is very lovely, it is the same as to say, that 
he is one very much to be loved. Or if we say such a one 
js more honourable than another, the meaning of the words 
is, that he is one that we are more obliged to honour. If 
we say any one has great authority over us, it is the same 
as to say, that he has great right to our subjection and 
obedience. 

But God is a being infinitely lovely, because he hath 
infinite excellency and beauty. To have infinite excel- 
lency and beauty, is the same thing as to have infinite 
loveliness. He is a being of infinite* greatness, majesty, 
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and glory ; and therefore he is infinitely honourable. He 
is infinitely exalted above the greatest potentates of the 
earth, and highest angels in heaven; and therefore he is 
infinitely more honourable than they. His authority over 
us is infinite; and the ground of his right to our obedience 
is infinitely strong ; for he is infinitely worthy to be obeyed 
himself, and we have an absolute, universal, and infinite 
dependence upon him. 

So that sin against God, being a violation of infinite 
obligations, must be a crime infinitely heinous, and so de- 
serving infinite punishment.—Nothing is more agreeable to 
the common sense of mankind, than that sins committed 
against any one, must be proportionably heinous to the 
dignity of the being offended and abused; as it is also 
agreeable to the word of God, 1 Sam. ii. 25. “ If one man 
sin against another, the Judge shall judge him;” (id. c. 
shall judge him, and inflict a finite punishment, such as 
finite judges can inflict;) “ but if a man sin against the 
Lord, who shall entreat for him?” This was the aggrava- 
tion of sin that made Joseph afraid of it, Gen. xxxix. 9. 
“ How shall I commit this great wickedness, and sin 
against God?” This was the aggravation of David’s sin, 
in comparison of which he esteemed all others as nothing, 
because they were infinitely exceeded by it. Psalm li. 4. 
“ Against thee, thee only have I sinned.”—The eternity of 
the punishment of ungodly men renders it infinite: and it 
renders it no more than infinite; and therefore renders no 
more than proportionable to the heinousness of what they 
are guilty of. 

If there be any evil or faultiness in sin against God, 
there is certainly infinite evil: for if it be any fault at all, 
it has an infinite aggravation, vz. that it is against an in- 
finite object. If it be ever so small upon other accounts, 
yet ifit be any thing, it has one infinite dimension ; and so 
is an infinite evil. Which may be illustrated by this: if 
we suppose a thing to have infinite length, but no breadth 
and {thickness, (a mere mathematical line,) it is nothing : 
but if it have any breadth and thickness, though never so 
small, and infinite length, the quantity of it is infinite; it 
exceeds the quantity of any thing, however broad, thick, 
and long, wherein these dimensions are all finite. 

So that the objections made against the infinife punish- 
ment of sin, from the necessity, or rather previous cer- 
tainty, of the futurition of sin, arising from the unavoidable 
original corruption of nature, if they argue any thing, argue 
against any faultiness at all: for if this necessity or cer- 
tainty leaves any evil at all in sin, that fault must be in- 
finite by reason of the infinite object. 

But every such objector as would argue from hence, that 
there is no fault at all in sin, confutes himself, and shows 
his own insincerity in his objection. For at the same time 
that he objects, that men’s acts are necessary, and that this 
kind of necessity is inconsistent with faultiness in the act, 
his own practice shows that he does not believe what he 
objects to be true: otherwise why does he at all blame 
men? Or why are such persons at all displeased with 
men, for abusive, injurious, and ungrateful acts towards 
them? Whatever they pretend, by this they show that in- 
deed they do believe that there is nonecessity in men’s acts 
that is inconsistent with blame. And if their objection be 
this, that this previous certainty is by God’s own ordering, 
and that where God orders an antecedent certainty of acts, 
he transfers all the fault from the actor on himself; their 
practice shows, that at the same time they do not believe 
this, but fully believe the contrary: for when they are 
abused by men, they are displeased with men, and not with 
God only. , 

The light of nature teaches all mankind, that when an 
injury is voluntary, it is faulty, without any consideration 
of what there might be previously to determine the fu- 
turition of that evil act of the will. And it really teaches 
this as much to those that object and cavil most as to 
others; as their universal practice shows. By which it 
appears, that such objections are insincere and perverse. 
Men will mention others’ corrupt nature when they are 
injured, as a thing that aggravates their crime, and that 
wherein their faultiness partly consists. How common is 
it for persons, when they look on themselves greatly in- 
jured by another, to inveigh against him, and aggravate 
his baseness, by saying, “ He is a man of a most per- 
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verse spirit: he is naturally of a selfish, nigzardly, or proud 
and haughty temper: he is one of a base and vile dispo- 
sition.” And yet men’s natural and corrupt dispositions are 
mentioned as an excuse for them, with respect to their sins 
against God, as if they rendered them blameless. 

2. That it is just with God eternally to cast off wicked 
men, may more abundantly appear, if we consider how 
much sin they are guilty of. From what has been already 
said, it appears, that if men were guilty of sin but in one par- 
ticular, that is sufficient ground of their eternal rejection 
and condemnation. If they are sinners, that is enough. 
Merely this, might be sufficient to keep them from ever 
lifting up their heads, and cause them to smite on their 
breasts, with the publican that cried, “ God be merciful to 
me a sinner.” But sinful men are full of sin; principles 
and acts of sin: their guilt is like great mountains, heaped 
one upon another, till the pile is grown up to heaven. 
They are totally corrupt, in every part, in all their facul- 
ties ; in all the principles of their nature, their understand- 
ings, and wills; and inall their dispositions and affections. 
Their heads, their hearts, are totally depraved; all the 
members of their bodies are only instruments of sin; and 
all their senses, seeing, hearing, tasting, &c. are only inlets 
and_ outlets of sin, channels of corruption. There is no- 
thing but sin, no good at all. Rom. vii. 18. “ In me, that 
is, in my flesh, dwells no good thing.” There is all man- 
ner of wickedness. There are the seeds of the greatest and 
blackest crimes. There are principles of all sorts of 
wickedness against men; and there is all wickedness 
against God. There is pride; there is enmity; there is 
contempt; there is qnarrelling; there is atheism; there 
is blasphemy. There are these things in exceeding strength ; 
the heart is under the power of them, is sold under sin, 
and is a perfect slave to it. There is hard-heartedness, 
hardness greater than that of a rock, or an adamant-stone. 
There is obstinacy and perverseness, incorrigibleness and 
inflexibleness in sin, that will not be overcome by threat- 
enings or promises, by awakenings or encouragements, 
by judgments or mercies, neither by that which is terrify- 
ing nor that which js winning. The very blood of God 
our Saviour will not win the heart of a wicked man. 

And there are actual wickednesses without number or 
measure. There are breaches of every command, in thought, 
word, and deed: a life full of sin; days and nights filled 
up with sin; mercies abused and frowns despised ; mercy 
and justice, and all the divine perfections, trampled on; 
and the honour of each person in the Trinity trod in the 
dirt. Now if one sinful word or thought has so much evil 
in it, as to deserve eternal destruction, how do they deserve 
to be eternally cast off and destroyed, that are guilty of so 
much sin ! 

II. If with man’s sinfulness, we consider God's sorereign- 
ty, it may serve further to clear God’s justice in the eternal 
rejection and condemnation of sinners, from men’s cavils 
and objections. I shall not now pretend to determine 
precisely, what things are, and what things are not, proper 
acts and exercises of God’s holy sovereignty; but only, 
that God's sovereignty extends to the following things. ~ 

1. That such is God’s sovereign power and right, that he 
is originally under no obligation to keep men from sinning 2 
but may in his providence permit and /eave them to sin. 
He was not obliged to keep either angels or men from fall- 
ing. It is unreasonable to suppose, that God should be 
obliged, if he makes a reasonable creature capable of 
knowing his will, and receiving a law from him, and being 
subject to his moral government, at the same time to make 
it ¢mpossible for him to sin, or break his law. For if God 
be obliged to this, it destroys all use of any commands, 
laws, promises, or threatenings, and the very notion of any 
moral government of God over those reasonable creatures. 
For to what purpose would it be, for God to give such 
and such laws, and declare his holy will to a creature, and 
annex promises and threatenings to move him to his duty, 
and make him eareful to perform it, if the creature at the 
same time has this to think of, that God is obliged to make 
it unpossible for him to break his laws? How can God’s 
threatenings move to care or watchfulness, when, at the 
same time, God is obliged to render it impossible that he 
should be exposed to the threatenings ¢ r, to what pur- 
pose is it for God to give a law at all? For according to 
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this supposition, it is God, and not the creature, that is 
under law. It is the lawgiver’s care, and not the sub- 
ject’s, to see that his law is obeyed ; and this care is what 
the lawgiver is absolutely obliged to! If God be obliged 
never to permit a creature to fall, there is an end of all divine 
laws, or government, or authority of God over the crea- 
ture; there can be no manner of use of these things. 

God may permit sin, though the being of sin will cer- 
tainly ensue on that permission: and so, by permission, 
he may dispose and order the event. If there were any 
such thing as chance, or mere contingence, and the very 
notion of it did not carry a gross absurdity, (as might 
easily be shown that it does,) it would have been very un- 
fit that God should have left it to mere chance, whether 
man should fall orno. For chance, if there should be any 
such thing, is undesigning and blind. And certainly it is 
more fit that an event of so great importance, and which is 
attended with such an infinite train of great consequences, 
should be disposed and ordered by infinite wisdom, than 
that it shoud be left to blind chance. 

If it be said, that God need not have interposed to ren- 
der it impossible for man to sin, and yet not leave it to 
mere contingence or blind chance neither; but might have 
left it with man’s free will, to determine whether to sin or 
no: I answer, if God did leave it to man’s free will, with- 
out any sort of disposal, or ordering [or rather, adequate 
cause] in the case, whence it should be previously certain 
how that free will should determine, then still that first 
determination of the will must be merely contingent or. by 
chance. It could not have any antecedent act of the will 
to determine it; for I speak now of the very first act or 
motion of the will, respecting the affair that may be look- 
ed upon as the prime ground and highest source of the 
event. To suppose this to be determined by a foregoing 
act is a contradiction. God’s disposing this determination 
of the will by his permission, does not at all infringe the 
liberty of the creature. It is in no respect any more in- 
consistent with liberty, than mere chance or contingence. 
For if the determination of the will be from blind, unde- 
signing chance, it is no more from the agent himself, or 
from the will itself, than if we suppose, in the case, a wise, 
divine disposal by permission. 

2. It was fit that it should be at the ordering of the 
divine wisdom and good pleasure, whether every particu- 
lar man should stand for himself, or whether the first 
father of mankind should be appointed as the moral and 
federal head and representative of the rest. If God has not 
liberty in this matter to determine either of these two as 
he pleases, it must be because determining that the first 
father of men should represent the rest, and not that every 
one should stand for himself, is injurious to mankind. For 
if it be not injurious, how is it unjust? But it is not in- 
Jurious to mankind ; for there is nothing in the nature of 
the case itself, that makes it better that each man should 
stand for himself, than that all should be represented by 


their common father; as the least reflection or considera- _ 


tion will convince any one. And if there be nothing in 
the nature of the thing that makes the former better for 
mankind than the latter, then it will follow, that they are 


not hurt in God’s choosing and appointing the latter, rather. 


than the former; or, which is the same thing, that it is not ~ 


injurious to mankind. 


3. When men are fallen, and become sinful, God by. 


his sovereignty has a right to determine about their re- 
demption as he pleases. He has a right to determine 
whether he will redeem any or not. He might, if he had. 
pleased, have left all to perish, or might have redeemed 
all. Or, he may redeem some, and leave others 3 and if 
he doth so, he may take whom he pleases, and leave whom 
he pleases. To suppose that all have forfeited his favour, 
and deserved to perish, and to suppose that he may not 
leave any one individual of them to perish, implies a con- 
tradiction ; because it supposes that such a one hasa 
claim to God’s favour, and is not justly liable to perish ; 
which is contrary to the supposition. 

_ Itis meet that God should order all these things accord- 
ing to his own pleasure. By reason of his greatness and 
glory, by which he is infinitely above all, he is worthy to. 
be sovereign, and that his pleasure should ‘in all things 
take place. He is worthy that he should make himself 
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his end, and that he should make nothing but his own 

wisdom his rule in pursuing that end, without asking 
leave or counsel of any, and without giving account of 
any of his matters. It is fit that he who is absolutely 
perfect, and infinitely wise, and the Fountain of all wisdom, 
should determine every thing [that he effects] by his own 
will, even things of the greatest importance. Jt is meet 
that he should be thus sovereign, because he is the first 
being, the eternal being, whence all other beings are. He 
is the Creator of all things; and all are absolutely and 
universally dependent on him; and therefore it is meet 
that he should act as the sovereign possessor of heaven 
and earth. 


APPLICATION. 


_In the improvement of this doctrine, I would chiefly 
direct myself to sinners who are afraid of damnation, in a 
use of conviction. This may be matter of conviction to you, 
that it would be just and righteous with God eternally to 
reject and destroy you. This is what you are in danger of. 
You who are a Christless sinner, are a poor condemned 
creature: God’s wrath still abides upon you; and the 
sentence of condemnation lies upon you. You are in 
God’s hands, and it is uncertain what he will do with you. 
You are afraid what will become of you. You are afraid 
that it will be your portion to suffer eternal burnings ; and 
your fears are not without grounds; you have reason to 
tremble every moment. But be you never so much afraid 
of it, let eternal damnation be never so dreadful, yet it is 
just. God may nevertheless do it, and be righteous, and 

oly, and glorious. Though eternal damnation be what 
you cannot bear, and how much soever your heart shrinks 
at the thoughts of it, yet God's justice may be glorious in 
it. The dreadfulness of the thing on your part, and the 
greatness of your dread of it, do not render it the less 
righteous on God’s part. If you think otherwise, it is a 
eo that you do not see yourself, that you are not sensible 
what sin is, nor how much of it you have been guilty of. 

Therefore for your conviction, be Satctedl, 

First, To look over your past life : inquire at the mouth 
of conscience, and hear what that has to testify concerning 
it. Consider what you are, what light you have had, and 
what means you have lived under: and yet how you have 

‘behaved yourself! What have those many days and nights 
you have lived been filled up with ?. How have those years 
that have rolled over your heads, one after another, been 
spent? What has the sun shone upon you for, from day 
to day, while you have improved his light to serve Satan 
by it? What has God kept your breath in your nostrils 
for, and given you meat and drink, that you have spent 
your life and strength, supported by them, in opposing 

God, and rebellion against him ? 

How many sorts of wickedness have you not been guilty 
of ! How manifold have been the abominations of your life! 
What profaneness and contempt of God has been exercised 


by you! How little regard have you had to the Denipinsess 


to the word preached, to sabbaths, and sacraments ! How 
profanely have- you talked, many of you, about those 
things that are holy! After what manner have many of 
you kept God’s holy day, not regarding the holiness of 
the time, nor caring what you thought of in it! Yea, you 
have not only spent the time in worldly, vain, and unpro- 
fitable thoughts, but immoral thoughts ;_ pleasing yourself 
with the reflection on past acts of wickedness, and in con- 
triving new acts. Have not you spent much holy time in 
gratifying your lusts in your imaginations ; yea, not only 
holy time, but the very time of God’s public worship, 
when you have appeared in God’s more immediate pre- 
sence ? How have you not only not attended to the wor- 
ship, but have in the mean time been feasting your lusts, 
and wallowing yourself in abominable uncleanness ! How 
many sabbaths have you spent, one after another, in a 
most wretched manner! Some of you not only in worldly 
and wicked thoughts, but also a very wicked outward be- 
haviour ! When you on sabbath-days have got along with 
your wicked companions, how has holy time been treated 
among you! What kind of conversation has there been ! 
Yea, how have some of you, by a very indecent carriage, 
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openly dishonoured and cast contempt on the sacred 
services of God’s house, and holy day! And what you 
have done some of you alone, what wicked practices there 
have been in secret, even in holy time, God and your own 
consciences know. 

And how have you behaved yourself in the time of 
family prayer ! ‘And. what a trade lace many of you made 
of absenting yourselves from the worship of the families 
‘hee belong to, for the sake of vain company ! And how 
have you continued in the neglect of secret prayer! there- 
in wilfully living in a known sin, going abreast against as 
plain a command as any in the Bible! Have you not been 
rb that has cast off fear, and restrained prayer before 

od ? 

What wicked carriage have some of you been guilty of 
towards your parents ! How far have you been from pay- 
ing that honour to them which God has required! Have 
you not even harboured ill-will and malice towards them ? 
and when they have displeased you, have wished evil to 
them? yea,and shown your vile spirit in your behaviour ? 
and it is well if you have not mocked them behind their 
backs; and, like the accursed Ham and Canaan, as it 
were, derided your parents’ nakedness instead of covering 
it, and hiding your eyes from it. Have not some of you 
often disoberel. your parents, yea, and refused to be sub- 
ject tothem? Is it not a wonder of mercy and forbearance, 
that the proverb has not before now been accomplished 
on you, Prov. xxx. 17. “ The eye that mocketh at his 
father, and refuseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it?” 

What revenge and malice have you been guilty of to- 
wards your neighbours !. How have you indulged this 
spirit of the devil, hating others, and wishing evil to them, 
rejoicing when evil befell them, and grieving at others’ 
prosperity, and lived in such a way for a long time! 
Have not some of you allowed a passionate furious spirit, 
and behaved yourselves in your anger more like wild 
beasts than like Christians ? 

What covetousness has been in many of you! Such 
has been your inordinate love of the world, and care about 
the things of it, that it has taken up your heart; you have 
allowed no room for God and religion ; you have minded 
the world more than your eternal salvation. For the 
vanities of the world you have neglected reading, praying, 
and meditation; for the things of the world you have 
broken the sabbath ; for the world you have spent a great 
deal of your time in quarrelling. For the world you have 
envied and hated your neighbour; for the world you have 
cast God, and Christ, and heaven, behind your back ; for 
the world you have sold your own soul. You have as it 
were drowned your soul in worldly cares and desires ; 
you have been a mere earth-worm, that is never in its ele- 
ment but when grovelling and buried in the earth. 

How much of a spirit of pride has appeared in you, 
which is in a peculiar manner the spirit and condemnation 
of the devil! How have some of you vaunted yourselves 
in your apparel! others in their riches! others in their 
knowledge and abilities! How has it yalled you to see 
others above you! How much has it gone against the 
grain for you to give others their due honour! And how 
have you shown your pride by setting up your wills in op- 
posing others, and stirring up and promoting division, and 
a party spirit in public affairs. 

How sensual have you been! Are there not some here 
that have debased themselves below the dignity of human 
nature, by wallowing in sensual filthiness, as swine in the 
mire, or as filthy vermin feeding with delight on rotten 
carrion? What intemperance have some of you been 
guilty of! How much of your precious time have you 
spent away at the tavern, and in drinking companies, when 
you ought to have been at home seeking God and your 
salvation in your families and closets ! 

And what’ abominable /asciviousness have some of you 
been guilty of ! How have you indulged yourself from 
day to day, and from night to night, in all manner of un- 
clean imaginations! Has not your soul been filled with 
them, till it has become a hold of foul spirits, and a cage 
of every unclean and hateful bird? What foul-mouthed 
persons have some of you been, often in lewd and las- 
civious talk and unclean songs, wherein were things not 
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fit to be spoken ! And such company, where such conver- 
sation has been carried on, has been your delight. And 
with what unclean acts and practices have you defiled 
yourself! God and your own consciences know what 
abominable lasciviousness you have practised in things 
not fit to be named, when you have been alone ; when 
you ought to have been reading, or meditating, or on your 
knees before God in secret prayer. And how have you 
corrupted others, as well as polluted yourselves! What 
vile uncleanness have you practised in company! What 
abominations have you been guilty of in the dark! Such 
as the apostle doubtless had respect to in Eph. v. 12. 
“For it is a shame even to speak of those things that are 
done of them in secret.” Some of you have corrupted 
others, and done what in you lay to undo their souls, (if 
you have not actually done it,) and by your vile practices 
and example have made room for Satan, invited his pre- 
sence, aaa established his interest, in the town where you 
have lived. : 

What /ying have some of you been guilty of, especially 
in your childhood! And have not your heart and lips 
often disagreed since you came to riper years? What 
fraud, and deceit, and unfaithfulness, have many of you 
practised in your own dealings with your neighbours, of 
which your own heart is conscious, if you have not been 
noted by others. 

And how have some of you behaved yourselves in your 

family relations ! How have you neglected your children’s 
souls! And not only so, but have corrupted their minds 
by your bad examples; and instead of training them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, have rather 
brought them up in the devil’s service ! 

How have some of you attended that sacred ordinance 
of the Lord’s supper without any manner of serious pre- 
paration, and in a careless slighty frame of spirits, and 
chiefly to comply with custom! Have you not ventured 
to put the sacred symbols of the body and blood of Christ 
into your mouth, while at the same time you lived in ways 
of known sins, and intended no other than still to go on 
in the same wicked practices? And, it may be, have sat 
at the Lord’s table with rancour in your heart against some 
of your brethren that you have sat therewith. You have 
come even to that holy feast of love among God’s children, 
with the leaven of malice and envy in your heart ; and so 
have eat and drank judgment to yourself. 

What stupidity and sottishness has attended your course 
of wickedness ; which has appeared in your obstinacy 
under awakening dispensations of God's word and _pro- 
vidence. And how have some of you backslidden after 
you have set out in religion, and quenched God’s Spirit 
after he had been striving with you ! And what unsteadi- 
ness, and slothfulness, and long misimprovement of God’s 
strivings with you, have you been chargeable with ! 

Now, can you think when you have thus behaved your- 
self, that God is obliged to show you mercy? Are you not 
after all this ashamed to talk of its being hard with God 
to cast you off? Does it become one who has lived such 
a life to open his mouth to excuse himself, to object 
against God’s justice in his condemnation, or to complain 
of it as hard in God not to give him converting and par- 
doning grace, and make him his child, and bestow on him 
eternal life? or to talk of his duties and great pains in 
religion, as if such performances were worthy to be ac- 
cepted, and to draw God’s heart to such a creature? If 
this has been your manner, does it not show how little you 
have considered yourself, and how little a sense you have 
had of your own sinfulness ? 

Secondly, Be directed to consider, if God should eter- 
nally reject and destroy you, what an agreeableness and 
exact mutual answerableness there would be between God 
so dealing with you, and your spirit and behaviour. There 
would not only be an equality, but a similitude. God 
declares, that his dealings with men shall be suitable to 
their disposition and practice. Psalm xviii. 25, 26. “With 
the merciful man, thou wilt show thyself merciful; with 
an upright,man, thou wilt show thyself upright; with 
the pure, thou wilt show thyself pure; and with the 
froward, thou wilt show thyself froward.’” How much 
Soever you dread damnation, and are affrighted and con- 
cerned at the thoughts of it; yet if God should indeed 
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eternally damn you, you would be met with but in your 
own way; you would be dealt with exactly according to 
your own dealing. Surely it is but fair that you should 
be made to buy in the same measure in which you sell. 

Here I would particularly show,—1. That if God should- 
eternally destroy you, it would be agreeable to your treat- 
ment of God. 2. That it would be agreeable to your 
treatment of Jesus Christ. 3. That it would be agreeable 
to your behaviour towards your neighbours. 4. That it 
would be according to your own foolish behaviour towards 

ourself. 4 
+ le if God should for ever cast you off, it would be 
exactly agreeable to your treatment of him. That you 
may be sensible of this, consider, 

1. You never have exercised the least degree of love to 
God ; and therefore it would be agreeable to your treat- 
ment of him if he should never express any love to you. 
When God converts and saves a sinner, it is a wonderful 
and unspeakable manifestation of divine love. Whena 
poor lost soul is brought home to Christ, and has all his 
sins forgiven him, and is made a child of God, it will take 
up a whole eternity to express and declare the greatness 
oF that love. And why should God be obliged to express 
such wonderful love to you, who never exercised the least 
degree of love to him in all your life? You never have 
loved God, who is infinitely glorious and lovely ; and 
why then is God under obligation to love you, who are all 
over deformed and loathsome as a filthy worm, or rather a 
hateful viper? You have no benevolence in your heart 
towards God; you never rejoiced in God’s happiness ; if 
he had been miserable, and that had been poste you 
would have liked it as well as if he were happy; you 
would not have cared how miserable he was, nor mourned 
for it, any more than you now do for the devil’s being 
miserable. And why then should God be looked upon 
as obliged to take so much care for your happiness, as to 
do such great things for tt, as he doth for those that are 
saved? Or why should God be called hard, in case he 
should not be careful to save you from misery ? You care 
not what becomes of God’s glory; you are not distressed 
how much soever his honour seems to suffer in the world : 
and why should God care any more for your welfare ? 
Has it not been so, that if you could but promote your 
private interest, and gratify your own lusts, you cared not 
how much the glory of God suffered? And why may not 
God advance his own glory in the ruin of your welfare, 
not caring how much your interest suffers by it? You 
never so much as stirred one step, sincerely making the 
glory of God your end, or acting from real respect to him ; 
and why then is it hard if God do not do such great things 
for you, as the changing of your nature, raising you from 
spiritual death to life, conquering the powers of darkness 
for you, translating vou out of the kingdom of darkness 
into the kingdom of his dear Son, delivering you from 
eternal misery, and bestowing upon you eternal glory ? 
You were not willing to deny yourself for God ; you never 
cared to put yourself out of your way for Christ; when- 
ever any thing cross or difficult came in your way, that 
the glory of God was concerned in, it has been your man- 
ner to shun it, and excuse yourself from it. You did not 
care to hurt yourself for Christ, whom you did not see 
worthy of it; and why then must it be looked upon as a 
hard and cruel thing, if Christ has not been pleased to 
spill his blood and be tormented to death for such a sinner. 
_ 2. You have slighted God ; and why then may not God 
justly slight you? When sinners are sensible in some 
measure of their misery, they are ready to think it hard 
that God will take no more notice of them; that he will 
see them in such a lamentable distressed condition, be- 
holding their burdens and tears, and seem to slight it, and 
manifest no pity to them. Their souls they think are pre- 
cious: it would be a dreadful thing if they should perish, 
and burn in hell for ever. They do not see through it, that 
God should make so light of ‘their salvation. But then, 
ought they not to consider, that as their souls are precious, 
so is God’s honour precious? ‘The honour of the infinite 
God, the great King of heaven and earth, is a thing of as 
great importance, (and surely may justly be so esteemed 
by God,) as the happiness of you, a poor little worm. But 
yet you have slighted that honour of God, and valued it 
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no more than the dirt under your feet. You have been 
told that such and such things were contrary to the will of 
a holy God, and against his honour; but you cared not 
for that. God called upon you, and exhorted you to be 
more tender of his honour; but you went on without re- 
gardmg him. Thus have you slighted God! And yet, is 
it hard that God should slight you? Are you more ho- 
nourable than God, that he must be obliged to make 
pact you, how light soever you make of him and his 
glory ! 

And you have not only slighted God in time past, but 
you slight him still. You indeed now make a pretence 
and show of honouring him in your prayers, and attend- 
‘ance on other external duties, and by sober countenance, 
and seeming devoutness in your words and behaviour; 
but it is all mere dissembling. That downcast look and 
seeming reverence, is not from any honour you have to 
God in your heart, though you would have God take it so. 
You who have not believed in Christ, have not the least 
jot of honour to God; that show of it is merely forced, 
and what you are driven to by fear, like those mentioned 
in Psalm lxvi. 3. “ Throuvh the greatness of thy power 
shall thine enemies submit themselves to thee.” In the 
original it is, “ shall lie unto thee ;” that is, yield feigned 
submission, and dissemble respect and honour to thee. 
There is a rod held over you that makes you seem to pay 
such respect to God. This religion and devotion, even 
the very appearance of it, would soon be gone, and all 
vanish away, if that were removed. Sometimes it may be 
you weep in your prayers, and in your hearing sermons, 
and hope God will take notice of it, and take it for some 
honour; but he sees it to be allhypocrisy. You weep for 
yourself; you are afraid of hell; and do you think that 
that is worthy of God to take much notice of you, because 
you can cry when you are in danger of being damned ; 
when at the same time you indeed care nothing for God’s 
honour. 

Seeing you thus disregard so great a God, is it a heinous 
thing for God to slight you, a little, wretched, despicable 
creature ; a worm, a mere nothing, and less than nothing ; 
a vile insect, that has risen up in contempt against the 
Majesty of heaven and earth? 

3. Why should God be looked upon as obliged to 
bestow salvation upon you, when you have been so un- 
grateful for the mercies he has bestowed upon you al- 
ready? God has tried you with a great deal of kindness, 
and he never has sincerely been thanked by you for any 
of it. God has watched over you, and preserved you, and 
provided for you, and followed you with mercy all your 
days; and yet you have continued sinning against him. 
He has given you food and raiment, but you have im- 
proved both in the service of sin. He has preserved you 
while you slept; but when you arose, it was to return to 
the old trade of sinning. God, notwithstanding this in- 
gratitude, has still continued his mercy ; but his kindness 
has never won your heart, or brought you to a more grate- 
ful behaviour towards him. 1t may be you have received 
many remarkable mercies, recoveries from sickness, or 
preservations of your life when exposed by accidents, 
when if you had died, you would have gone directly to 
hell; but you never had any true thankfulness for any of 
these mercies. God has kept you out of hell, and con- 
tinued your day of grace, and the offers of salvation, so 
long a time; while you did not regard your own salva- 
tion so much as in secret to ask God for it. And now 
God has greatly added to his mercy to you, by giving you 
the strivings of his Spirit, whereby a most precious oppor- 
tunity for your salvation is in your hands. But what 
thanks has God received for it? What kind of returns 
have you made for all this kindness? As God has mul- 
tiplied mercies, so have you multiplied provocations. 

And yet now are you ready to quarrel for mercy, and to 
find fault with God, not only that he does not bestow 
more mercy, but to contend with him, because he does 
not bestow infinite mercy upon you, heaven with all it 
contains, and even himself, for your eternal portion. What 
jdeas have vou of yourself, that you think God is obliged 
to do so much for you, though you treat him ever so un- 
gratefully for his kindness wherewith you have been fol- 
lowed all the days of your life. 
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4. You have voluntarily chosen to be with Satan in his 
enmity and opposition to God ; how justly therefore might 
you be with him in his punishment! You did not choose 
to be on God’s side, but rather chose to side with the 
devil, and have obstinately continued in it, against God’s 
often repeated calls and counsels. You have chosen 
rather to hearken to Satan than to God, and would be with 
him in his work. You have given yourself up to him, to 
be subject to his power and government, in opposition to 
God ; how justly therefore may God also give you up to 
him, and leave you in his power, to accomplish your ruin! 
Seeing you have yielded yourself to his will, to do as he 
would have you, surely God may leave you in his hands 
to execute his will upon you. If men will be with God’s 
enemy, and on his side, why is God obliged to redeem 
them out of his hands, when they have done his work? 
Doubtless you would be glad to serve the devil, and be 
God’s enemy while you live, and then to have God your 
friend, and deliver vou from the devil, when you come to 
die. But will God be unjust if he deals otherwise by 
you? No, surely! It will be altogether and _perfectl 
just, that you should have your portion with him wit 
whom you have chosen to work ; and that you should be 
in his possession to whose dominion you have yielded 
yourself; and if you cry to God for deliverance, he may 
most justly give you that answer, Judges x. 14. “ Go to 
the gods which you have chosen.” 

5. Consider how often you have refused to hear God’s 
calls to you, and how just it would therefore be, if he 
should refuse to hear you when you call upon him. You 
are ready, it may be, to complain that you have often 
prayed, and earnestly begged of God to show you mercy, 
and yet have no answer of prayer: One says, I have been 
constant in prayer for so many vears, and God has not 
heard me. Another says, I have done what I can; I have 
prayed as earnestly as I am able; I do not see how I can 
do more; and it will seem hard if after all I am denied. 
But do you consider how often God has called, and you 
have denied him? God has called earnestly aud fora 
long time; he has called and called again in his word, 
and in his providence, and you have refused. You was 
not uneasy for fear you should not show regard enough to 
his calls. You let him call as loud and as long as he 
would; for your part, you had no leisure to attend to 
what he said; you had other business to mind; you had 
these and those lusts to gratify and please, and worldly 
concerns to attend; you could not afford to stand con- 
sidering of what God had to say to you. When the 
ministers of Christ have stood and pleaded with you, in 
his name, sabbath after sabbath, and have even spent 
their strength in it, how little was you moved! It did not 
alter you, but you went on still as you used to do; when 
you went away, you returned again to your sins, to your 
lasciviousness, to your vain mirth, to your covetousness, 
to your intemperance, and_that.has been the language of 
your heart and practice, Exod. v. 2. “ Who is the Lord, 
that I should obey his voice?” Was it no crime for you 
to refuse to hear when God called? And yet is it now 
very hard that God does not hear your earnest calls, and 
that though your calling on God be not from any respect 
to him, but merely from self-love? The devil would beg 
as earnestly as you, if he had any hope to get salvation by 
it, and a thousand times as earnestly, and yet be as much 
of a devil as he is now. Are your calls more worthy to be 
heard than God's? Or is God more obliged to regard 
what you say to him, than you to regard his commands, 
counsels, and invitations to you? What can be more 
justice than this, Prov. i. 24, &c. “ Because I have called, 
and ye refused, I have stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded ; but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and 
would none of my reproof: I will also laugh at your cala- 
mity, I will mock when your fear cometh ; when your fear 
cometh as desolation, and your destruction cometh as a 
whirlwind ; when distress and anguish cometh upon you. 
Then shall they call upon me, but I will not answer ; they 
shall seek me early, but they shall not find me.” | 

6. Have you not taken encouragement to sin against God, 
on that very presumption, that God would show you 
mercy when you sought it? And may not God justly re- 
fuse you that mercy that you have so presumed upon ? 
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You have flattered yourself, that though you did so, yet 
God would show you mercy when you cried earnestly to 
him for it: how righteous therefore would it be in God, to 
disappoint such a wicked presumption ! Tt was upon that 
very hope that you dared to affront the Majesty of heaven 
so dreadfully as you have done; and can you now be so 
sottish as to think that God is obliged not to frustrate that 
hope? 

When a sinner takes encouragement to neglect secret 
prayer which God has commanded, to gratify his lusts, to 
live a carnal vain life, to thwart God, to run upon him, and 
contemn him to his face, thinking with himself, “ If I de 
so, God would not damn me; he is a merciful God, and 
therefore when I seek his mercy he will bestow it upon 
me ;” must God be accounted hard because he will not do 
according to such a sinner’s presumption ? ‘ 

Cannot he be excused from showing such a sinner mercy 
when he is pleased to seek it, without incurring the charge 
of being unjust ; if this be the case, God has no liberty to 
vindicate his own honour and majesty ; but must lay him- 
self open to all manner of affronts, and yield himself up to 
the abuses of vile men, though they disobey, despise, and 
dishonour him, as much as they will; and when they have 
done, his mercy and pardoning grace must not be in his 
own power and at his own disposal, but he must be obliged 
to dispense it at their call. He must take these bold and 
vile contemners of his Majesty, when it suits them to ask 
it, and must forgive all their sins, and not only so, but 
must adopt them into his family, and make them his chil- 
dren, and bestow eternal glory upon them. What mean, 
low, and strange thoughts have such men of God, who 
think thus of him! Consider, that you have injured God 
the more, and have been the worse enemy to him, for his 
being a merciful God. So have you treated that attribute 
of God’s mercy! How just is it therefore that you never 
should have any benefit of that attribute ! 

There is something peculiarly hemous in sinning against 
the mercy of God more than other attributes. There is 
such base and horrid ingratitude, in being the worse to 
God because he is a being of infinite goodness and grace, 
that it above all things renders wickedness vile and detest- 
able. This ought to win us, and engage us to serve God 
better ; but instead of that, to sin against him the more, 
has something inexpressibly bad in it, and does in a pecu- 
liar manner enhance guilt, and incense wrath ; as seems to 
be intimated, Rom. ii. 4, 5. “ Or despisest thou the riches 
of his goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering ; not 
knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repent- 
ance? But: after thy hardness and impenitent heart, 
treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath, 
and revelation of the righteous judgment of God.” 

The greater the mercy of God is, the more should you 
be engaged to love him, and live to his glory. But it has 
been contrariwise with you ; the consideration of the mer- 
cies of God being so exceeding great, is the thing where- 
with you have encouraged yourself in sin. You have 
heard that the mercy of God was without bounds, that it 
was sufficient to pardon the greatest sinner, and you have 
upon that very account ventured to be a very great sinner. 
Though it was very offensive to God, though you heard 
that God infinitely hated sin, and that such practices as 
you went on in were exceeding contrary to his nature, will, 
and glory, yet that did not make you uneasy ; you heard 
that he was a very merciful God, and had grace enough to 
pardon you, and so cared not how offensive your sins were 
to him. How long have some of you gone on in sin, and 
what great sins have some of you been guilty of, on that 
presumption! Your own conscience can give testimony 
to it, that this has made you refuse God’s calls, and has 
made you regardless of his repeated commands. Now, 
how righteous would it be if God should swear in his 
wrath, that you should never be the better for his being in- 
finitely merciful ! 2 

Your ingratitude has been the greater, that you have not 
only abused the attribute of God’s mercy, taking en- 
couragement from it to continue in sin, but you have also 
presumed that God would exercise infinite mercy to you 
In particular ; which consideration should have especially 
endeared God to you. You have taken encouragement to 
sin the more, from that consideration, that Christ came 
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into the world and died to save sinners; such thanks has 
Christ had from you, for enduring such a tormenting death 
for his enemies! Now, how justly might God refuse that 
you should ever be the better for his Son’s laying down his 
life! It was because of these things that you put off seek- 
ing salvation. You would take the pleasures of sin still 
longer, hardening yourself because mercy was infinite, and 
it would not be too late, if you sought it afterwards ; now, 
how justly may God disappoint you in this, and so order 
it that it shall be too late. ; 

7. How have some of you risen up against God, and in 
the frame of your minds opposed him in his sovereign dis- 
pensations! And how justly upon that account might 
God oppose you, and set himself against you! You never 
yet would submit to God; never willingly comply, that God 
should have dominion over the world, and that he should 
govern it for his own glory, according to his own wisdom. 
You, a poor worm, a potsherd, a broken piece of an earth- 
en vessel, have dared to find fault and quarrel with God. 
Isaiah xlv. 9. “ Woe to him that strives with his Maker. 
Let the potsherd strive with the potsherds of the earth: 
shall the clay say to him that fashioned it, What makest 
thou?” But yet you have ventured todo it. Rom. 1x. 20. 
“ Who art thou, O man, that repliest against God?” But 
yet you have thought you was big enough ; you have taken ~ 
upon you to call God to an account, why he does thus and 
thus ; you have said to Jehovah, What dost thou? 

If you have been restrained by fear from openly venting 
your opposition and enmity of heart against God’s govern- 
ment, yet it has been in you; you have not been quiet in 
the frame of your mind ; you have had the heart of a viper 
within, and have been ready to spit your venom at God. 
It is well if sometimes you have not actually done it, by 
tolerating blasphemous thoughts and malignant risings of 
heart against him; yea, and the frame of your heart in some 
measure appeared in impatient. and fretful behaviour.— 
Now, seeing you have thus opposed God, how just is it 
that God should oppose you! Or is it because yeu are so 
much better, and so much greater than God, that it isa 
crime for him to make that opposition against you which 
you make against him? Do you think that the liberty of 
making opposition is your exclusive prerogative, so that 
you may be an enemy to God, but God must by no means 
be an enemy to you, but must be looked upon under 
obligation nevertheless to help you, and save you by his 
blood, and bestow his best blessings upon you ? 

Consider how in the frame of your mind you have thwart- 
ed God in those very exercises of mercy towards others that 
you are seeking for yourself. God exercising his infinite 
grace towards your neighbours, has put you into an ill 
frame, and it may be, set you in a tumult of mind. How 
justly therefore may God refuse ever to exercise that mercy 
towards you! Have you not thus opposed God showing 
mercy to others, even at the very time when vou pretended 
to be earnest with God for pity and help for yourself? 
yea, and while you was endeavouring to get something 
wherewith to recommend yourself to God? And will you 
look to God still with a challenge of mercy, and contend 
with him for it notwithstanding? Can you who have such 
a heart, and have thus behaved yourself, come to God for 
any other than mere sovereign mercy? 

lI. If you should for ever be cast off by God, it would 
be agreeable to your treatment of Jesus Christ. It would 
have been just with God if he had cast you off for ever, 
without ever making you the offer of a Saviour. But God 
hath not done that; he has provided a Saviour for sin- 
ners, and offered him to you, even his own Son Jesus 
Christ, who is the only Saviour of men. All that are not 
forever cast off are saved by him. God offers men salva- 
tion through him, and has promised us, that if we come to 
him, we shall not be cast off. But if you have treated, 
and still treat, this Saviour after such a manner, that if you 
should be eternally cast off by God, it would be most 
agreeable to your behaviour towards him; which appears 
by this, vz. “That you reject Christ, and will not have him 
for your Saviour.” 

If God offers you a Saviour from deserved punishment, 
and you will not receive him, then surely it is just that 
you should go without a Saviour. Or is God obliged, 
because you do not like this Saviour, to provide you an- 
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other? He has given an infinitely honourable and glorious 
person, even his only-begotten Son, to be a sacrifice for 
sin, and so provided salvation; and this Saviour is offered 
to you: now if you refuse to accept him; is God therefore 
unjust if he does not save you? Is he obliged to save 
you in a way of your own choosing, because you do not 
like the way of fis choosing? Or will you charge Christ 
with injustice because he does not become your Saviour, 
when at the same time you will not have him when he 
offers himself to you, and beseeches you to accept of him 
as your Saviour? 2 

T am sensible that by this time many persons are ready 
to object against this. If all should speak what they now 
think, we should hear a murmuring all over the meeting- 
house, and one and another would sav, “I cannot see 
how this can be, that I am not willing that Christ should 
be my Saviour, when I would give all the world that he 
was my Saviour: how is it possible that I should not be 
willing to have Christ for my Saviour, when this is what 
Tam seeking after, and praying for, and striving for, as 
for my life ?” 

Here therefore I would endeavour to convince you, that 
you are under a gross mistake in this matter. And, 1s¢, I 
would endeavour to show the grounds of your mistake. 
And, 2dly, To demonstrate to you, that you have rejected, 
and do wilfully reject, Jesus Christ. 

1st, That you may see the weak grounds of your mis- 
take, consider, 

1. There is a great deal of difference between a will- 
ingness not to be damned, and a being willing to receive 
Christ for your Saviour. You have the former; there is 
no doubt of that: nobody supposes that you love misery 
so as to choose an eternity of it; and so doubtless you 
are willing to be saved from eternal misery. But that is 
a very different thing from being willing to come to 
Christ : persons very commonly mistake the one for the 

other, but they are quite two things. You may love the 
deliverance, but hate the deliverer. You tell of a willing- 
ness ; but consider what is the object of that willingness. 
It does not respect Christ ; the way of salvation by him is 
not at all the object of it; but it is wholly terminated on 
your escape from misery. The inclination of your will goes 
no further than self, it never reaches Christ. You are will- 
ing not to be miserable; that is, you love yourself, and there 
your will and choice terminate. And it is but a vain pre- 
tence and delusion to say or think, that you are willing to 
accept of Christ. 

2. There is certainly a great deal of difference between 
a forced compliance and a free willingness. Force and 
freedom cannot consist together. Now that willingness, 
whereby you think you are willing to have Christ for a 
Saviour, is merely a forced thing. Your heart does not go 
out after Christ of itself, but you are forced and driven to 
seek an interest in him. Christ has no share at all in 
your heart ; there is no manner of closing of the heart with 
him. This forced compliance is not what Christ seeks of 
you ; he seeks a free and willing acceptance, Psalm cx. 3. 
“Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power.” 
He seeks not that you should receive him against your 
will, but with a free will. He seeks entertainment in your 
heart and choice. And if you refuse thus to receive 
Christ, how just is it that Christ should refuse to receive 
you!- How reasonable are Christ’s terms, who offers. to 
save all those that willingly, or with a good will, accept of 
him for their Saviour! Who can rationally expect that 
Christ should force himself upon any man to be his Sa- 
viour? Or what can be looked for more reasonable, than 
that all who would be saved by Christ, should heartily 
and freely entertain him? And surely it would be very 
dishonourable for Christ to offer himself upon lower terms. 
—But I would now proceed, 

2dly, To show that you are not willing to have Christ for 
a Saviour. To convince you of it, consider, 

1. How it is possible that you should be willing to ac- 
cept of Christ as a Saviour from the desert of a punish- 
ment that you are not sensible you have deserved. If you 
are truly willing to accept of Christ as a Saviour, it must 
be as a sacrifice to make atonement for your guilt. Christ 
came into the world on this errand, to offer himself as an 
atonement, to answer for our eh of punishment.. But 
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how can you be willing to have Christ for a Saviour from 
a desert of hell, if you be not sensible that you have a 
desert of hell? If you have not really deserved everlast- 
ing burnings in hell, then the very offer of an atonement 
for such a desert is an imposition upon you. If you have 
no such guilt upon you, then the very offer of a satisfac- 
tion for that guilt is an injury, because it implies in ita 
charge of guilt that you are free from. Now therefore it is 
impossible that a man who is not convinced of his guilt 
can be willing to accept of such an offer ; because he can- 
not be willing to accept the charge which the offer im- 
plies. A man who is not convinced that he has deserved 
so dreadful a punishment, cannot willingly submit to be 
charged with it. If he thinks he is willing, it is but a 
mere forced, feigned business; because in his heart he 
looks upon himself greatly injured; and therefore he 
cannot freely accept of Christ, under that notion of a Sa- 
viour from the desert of such a punishment; for such an 
acceptance is an implicit owning that he does deserve such 
a punishment.. 

I do not say, but that men may be willing to be saved 
from an undeserved punishment; they may rather not 
suffer it than suffer it. But a man cannot be willing to 
accept one at God’s hands, under the notion of a Saviour 
from a punishment deserved from him which he thinks he 
has not deserved ; it is impossible that any one should 
freely allow a Saviour under that notion. Such an one 
cannot like the way of salvation by Christ; for if he 
thinks he has not deserved hell, then he will think that 
freedom from hell is a debt; and therefore cannot will- 
ingly and heartily receive it as a free gift—If a king 
should condemn a man to some tormenting death, which 
the condemned person thought himself not deserving of, 
but looked upon the sentence as unjust and cruel, and the 
king, when the time of execution drew nigh, should offer 
him his pardon, under the notion of a very great act of 
grace and clemency, the condemned person never could 
willingly and heartily allow it under that notion, because 
he judged himself unjustly condemned. 

Now by this it is evident that you are not willing to 
accept of Christ as your Saviour; because you never yet 
had such a sense of your own sinfulness, and such a con- 
viction of your great guilt in God’s sight, as to be indeed 
convinced that you lay justly condemned to the punish- 
ment of hell. You never was convinced that you had 
forfeited all favour, and was in God’s hands, and at his 
sovereign and arbitrary disposal, to be either destroyed or 
saved, just as he pleased. You never yet was convinced 
of the sovereignty of God. Hence are there so many ob- 
unishment 
from original sin, and from God’s decrees, from mercy 
shown to others, and the like. 

2. That you are not sincerely willing to accept of Christ 
as your Saviour, appears by this, That you never have 
been convinced that he is sufficient for the work of your 
salvation. You never hada sight or sense of any such 
excellency or worthiness in Christ, as should give such 
great value to his blood and his mediation with God, as 
that it was sufficient to be accepted for such exceeding 
guilty creatures, who have so provoked God, and exposed 
themselves to such amazing wrath. Saying it is so, and 
allowing it to be as others say, is a very different thing 
from being really convinced of it, and a being made sen- 
sible of it in your own heart. The sufficiency of Christ 
depends upon, or rather consists in, his excellency. It is 
because he is so excellent a person that his blood is of 
sufficient value to atone for sin, and it is hence that his 
obedience is so worthy in God’s sight; it is also hence 
that his intercession 1s so prevalent and therefore those 
that never had any spiritual sight or sense of Christ’s 
excellency, cannot be sensible of his sufficiency. 

And that sinners are not convinced that Christ is suffi- 
cient for the work he has undertaken, appears most mani- 
festly when they are under great convictions of their sin, 
and danger of God’s wrath. Though it may be befare 
they thought they could allow Christ to be sufficient, (for 
it ig easy to allow any one to be sufficient for our defence 
at a time when we see no danger,) yet when they come to 
be sensible of their guilt and God’s wrath, what discou- 
raging thoughts do they entertain ! How are they ready to 
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draw towards despair, as if there were no hope or help for 
such wicked creatures as they! The reason is, They ave 
no apprehension or sense of any other way that God’s 
majesty can be vindicated, but only in their misery. To 
tell them of the blood of Christ signifies nothing, it does 
not relieve their sinking, despairing hearts. This makes it 
most evident that they are not convinced that Christ is 
sufficient to be their Mediator—And as long as they are 
unconvinced of this, it is impossible they should be will- 
ing to accept of him as their Mediator and Saviour. A 
man in distressing fear will not willingly betake himself 
to a fort that he judges not sufficient to defend him from 
the enemy. A man will not willingly venture out into the 
ocean ina ship that he suspects is leaky, and will sink 
before he gets through his voyage. ; 

3. It is evident that you are not willing to have Carist 
for your Saviour, because you have so mean an opinion of 
him, that you durst not trust his faithfulness. One that 
undertakes to be the Saviour of souls had need be faithful ; 
for if he fails in such a trust, how great is the loss! But 
you are not convinced of Christ’s faithfulness ; as is evi- 
dent, because at such times as when you are in a con- 
siderable measure sensible of your guilt and God’s anger, 
you cannot be convinced that Christ is willing to accept 
of you, or that he stands ready to receive you, if you 
should come to him, though Christ so much invites you to 
come to him, and has so fully declared that he will not 
reject you, if you do come; as particularly, John vi. 37. 
“ Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” 
Now, there is no man can be heartily willing to trust his 
eternal welfare in the hands of an unfaithful person, or one 
whose faithfulness he suspects. 

4. You are not willing to be saved in that way by 
Christ, as is evident, because you are not willing that 
your own goodness should be set at nought. In the way 
of salvation by Christ men’s own goodness is wholly set 
at nought; there is no account at all made of it. Now 
you cannot be willing to be saved in a way wherein your 
own goodness is set at nought, as is evident, since you 
make much of it yourself. You make much of your 
prayers and pains in religion, and are often thinking of 
them ; how considerable do they appear to you, when you 
look back upon them! And some of you are thinking how 
much more you have done than others, and expecting 
some respect or regard that God should manifest to what 
you do. Now, if you make so much of what you do your- 
self, it is impossible that you should be freely willing that 
God should make nothing of it. As we may see in other 
things ; if a man is proud of a great estate, or if he values 
himself much upon his honourable office, or his great 
abilities, it is impossible that he should like it, and 
heartily approve of it, that others should make light of 
these things and despise them. . r 

Seeing therefore it is so evident, that you refuse to 
accept of Christ as your Saviour, why is Christ to be 
blamed that he does not save you? Christ has offered 
himself to you to be your Saviour in time past, and he 
continues offering himself still, and you continue to reject 
him, and yet complain that he does not save you.—So 
strangely unreasonable, and inconsistent with themselves, 
are gospel sinners ! 

But I expect there are many of you that still object. 
Such an objection as this, is probably now in the hearts of 
many here present. : 

Object. If I am not willing to have Christ for my 
Saviour, I cannot make myself willing—But I would 
give an answer to this objection by laying down two 
things, that must be acknowledged to be exceeding 
evident. 

1. It is no excuse, that you cannot receive Christ of 
yourself, unless you would if you could. This is so evi- 
dent of itself, that it scarce needs any proof. Certainly if 
persons would not if they could, it is just the same thing 
as to the blame that les upon them, whether they can or 
cannot. If you were willing, and then found that you 
could not, your being unable would alter the case, and 
might be some excuse ; because then the defect would not 
be in your will, but only in your ability. But as long as 
you will not, it is no matter, whether you have ability or 
no ability. 4 
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If you are not willing to accept of Christ, it follows that 
you have no sincere willingness to be willing ; because the 
will always necessarily approves of and rests in its own 
acts. To suppose the contrary would be to suppose a 
contradiction ; it would be to suppose that a man’s will is 
contrary to itself, or that he wills contrary to what he him- 
self wills. As you are not willing to come to Christ, and 
cannot make yourself willing, so you have no sincere desire 
to be willing; and therefore may most justly perish with- 
out aSaviour. There isno excuse at all for you; for say 
what you will about your inability, the seat of har blame 
lies in your perverse will, that is an enemy to the Saviour. 
It is in vain for you to tell of your want of power, as long 
as your will is found defective. If a man should hate 
you, and smite you in the face, but should tell you at the 
same time, that he hated you so much, that he could not 
help choosing and willing so to do, would you take it the 
more patiently for that? Would not your indignation be 
rather stirred up the more ? : 

2. If you would be willing if you could, that As no 
excuse, unless your willingness to be willing be sincere. 
That which is hypocritical, and does not come from the 
heart, but is merely forced, ought wholly to be set aside, 
as worthy of no consideration; because common sense 
teaches, that what is not hearty, but hypocritical, is indeed 
nothing, being only a show of what is not ; but that which 
is good for nothing, ought to go for nothing. But if you 
set aside all that is not free, and call nothing a willingness, 
but a free hearty willingness, then see how the case stands, 
and whether or no you have not lost all your excuse for 
standing out against the calls of the gospel. You say you 
would make yourself willing to accept if you could ; but 
it is not from any good principle that you are willing for 
that. It is not from any free inclination, or true respect 
to Christ, or any love to your duty, or any spirit of obedi- 
ence. It is not from the influence of any real respect, or 
tendency in your heart, towards any thing good, or from 
any other principle than such as is in the hearts of devils, 
and would make them have the same sort of willingness 
in the same circumstances. It is therefore evident, that 
there can be no goodness in that would he willing to come 
to Christ: and that which has no goodness, cannot be an 
excuse for any badness. If there be no good in it, then it 
signifies nothing, and weighs nothing, when put into the 
scales to counterbalance that which is bad. 

Sinners therefore spend their time in foolish arguing and 
objecting, making much of that which is good for nothing, 
making those excuses that are not worth offering. It is in 
vain to keep making objections. You stand justly con- 
demned. The blame lies at your door: Thrust it off from 
you as often as you will, it will return upon you. Sew 
fig-leaves as long as you will, your nakedness will appear. 
You continue wilfully and wickedly rejecting Jesus 
Christ, and will not have him for your Saviour, and 
therefore it is sottish madness in you to charge Christ 
with injustice that he does not save you. 

Here is the sin of unbelief! Thus the guilt of that great 
sin lies upon you! If you never had thus treated a Saviour, 
you might most justly have been damned to all eternity : 
it would but be exactly agreeable to your treatment of 
God. But besides this, when God, notwithstanding, has 
offered you his own dear Son, to save you from this end- 
less misery you had deserved, and not only so, but to 
make you happy eternally in the enjoyment of himself, 
you have refused him, and would not have him for your 
Saviour, and still refuse to comply with the offers of the 
gospel ; what can render any person more inexcusable? 
If you should now perish for ever, what can you have to 
say ! 

_ Hereby the justice of God in your destruction appears 
in two respects : 

1. [t is more abundantly manifest that it is just that 
you should be destroyed. “Justice never appears so con- 
spicuous as it does after refused and abused mercy. Jus- 
tice in damnation appears abundantly the more clear and 
bright, after a wilful rejection of offered salvation. What 
can an offended prince do more than freely offer pardon 
to a condemned malefactor? And if he refuses to accept 
of it, will any one say that his execution is unjust ? 

2. God’s justice will appear in your greater destruction. 
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Besides the guilt that you would have had if a Saviour 
never had been offered. You bring that great additional 
guilt upon you, of most ungratefully refusing offered 
deliverance. What more base and vile treatment of God 
can there be, than for you, when justly condemned to 
eternal misery, and ready to be executed, and God gra- 
ciously sends his own Son, who comes and knocks at 
your door with a pardon in his hand, and not only a 
pardon, but a deed of eternal glory; I say, what can be 
worse, than for you, out of dislike and enmity against God 
and his Son, to refuse to aécept those benefits at his 
hands? How justly may the anger of God be greatly 
incensed and increased by it! when a sinner thus ungrate- 
fully rejects mercy, his last error is worse than the first ; 
this is more heinous than all his former rebellion, and may 
justly bring down more fearful wrath upon him. ; 

_ The heinousness of this sin of rejecting a Saviour espe- 
cially appears in two things : 

1. The greatness of the benefits offered : which appears 
in the greatness of the deliverance, which is from inex- 
pressible degrees of corruption and wickedness of heart 
and life, the least degree of which is infinitely evil; and 
from misery that is everlasting; and in the greatness and 
glory of the inheritance purchased and offered. Heb. ii. 3. 
“ How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation.” 

2. The wonderfulness of the way in which these benefits 
are procured and offered. That God should lay help on 
his own Son, when our case was so deplorable that help 
eould be had in no mere creature; and that he should 
undertake for us, and should come into the world, and 
take upon him our nature, and should not only appear in 
a low state of life, but should die such a death, and endure 
such torments and contempt for sinners while enemies, 
how wonderful is it! And what tongue or pen can set 
forth the greatness of the ingratitude, baseness, and per- 

_verseness there is in it, when a perishing sinner that is in 
the most extreme necessity of salvation, rejects it, after it 
is procured in such a way as this! That so glorious a 
person should be thus treated, and that when he comes on 
so gracious an errand! That he should stand so long offer- 
ing himself and calling and inviting, as he has done to 
many of you, and all to no purpose, but all the while be 
set at nought! Surely you might justly he cast into hell 
without one more offer of a Saviour! yea, and thrust 
down into the lowest hell! Herein you have exceeded the 
very devils; for they never rejected the offers of such 
glorious mercy; no, nor of any mercy at all. This will 
be the distinguishing condemnation of gospel-sinners, 
John iii. 18. “ He that believeth not, is condemned already, 
because he hath not believed in the name of the only-be- 
gotten Son of God.”—That outward smoothness of your 
carriage towards Christ, that appearance of respect to him 
in your looks, your speeches, and gestures, do not argue 
but that you set him at nought in your heart.. There may 
be much of these outward shows of respect, and yet you 
be like Judas, that betrayed the Son of man with a kiss ; 
and like those mockers that bowed the knee before him, 
and at the same time spit in his face. 

III. If God should for ever cast you off and destroy 
you, it would be agreeable to your treatment of others —It 
would be no other than what would be exactly answerable 
to your behaviour towards your fellow-creatures, that have 
the same human nature, and are naturally in the same 
circumstances with you, and that you ought to love as 
yourself. And that appears especially in two things. 

1. You have many of you been opposite in your spirit 
to the salvation of others. There are several ways that 
natural men manifest a spirit of opposition against the 
salvation of souls. It sometimes appears by a fear that 
their companions, acquaintance, and equals, will obtain 
mercy, and so become unspeakably happier than they. It 


is sometimes manifested by an uneasiness at the news of 


what others have hopefully obtained. It appears when 
persorts envy others for it, and dislike them the more, and 
disrelish their talk, and avoid their company, and cannot 
bear to hear their religious discourse, and especially to 
receive warnings and counsels from them. And it often- 
times appears by their backwardness to entertain charitable 
thoughts of them, and by their being brought with difficulty 
to believe that they have obtained mercy, and a forward- 
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ness to listen to any thing that seems to contradict it. The 
devil hated to own Job’s sincerity, Job i. 7, &c. and chap. 
li. verses 3, 4,5. There appears very often much of this 
spirit of the devil in natural men. Sometimes they are 
ready to make a ridicule of others’ pretended godliness : 
they speak of the ground of others’ hopes, as the enemies 
of the Jews did of the wall that they built. Neh. iv. 3. 
“ Now Tobiah the Ammonite was by him, and he said, 
That which they build, if a fox go up, he shall even break 
down their stone-wall.” There are many that join with 
Sanballat and Tobiah, and are of the same spirit with 
them. There always was, and always will be, an enmity 
betwixt the seed of the serpent and the seed of the woman. 
It appeared in Cain, who hated his brother, because he 
was more acceptable to God than himself; and it appears 
still in these times, and in this place. There are many 
that are like the elder brother, who could not bear that the 
prodigal when he returned should be received with such 


Joy and good entertainment, and was put into a fret by it, 


both against his brother that had returned, and his father 
that made him so welcome. Luke xv. 

Thus have many of you been opposite to the salvation 
of others, who stand in as great necessity of it as you. 
You have been against their being delivered from everlast- 
ing misery, who can bear it no better than you; not be- 
cause their salvation would do you any hurt, or their 
damnation help you, any otherwise than as it would gratify 
that vile spirit that is so much like the spirit of the devil, 
who, because he is miserable himself, is unwilling that 
others should be happy. How just therefore is it that God 
should be opposite to your salvation!: If you have so 
little love or mercy in you as to begrudge your neighbour’s 
salvation, whom you have no cause to hate, but the law of 
God and nature requires you to love, why is God bound 
to exercise such infinite love and mercy to you, as to save 
you at the price of his own blood? you, whom he is no 
way bound to love, but who have deserved his hatred a 
thousand and a thousand times? You are not willing that 
others should be converted, who have behaved themselves 
injuriously towards you; and yet, will you count it hard 
if God does not bestow converting grace upon you that 
have deserved ten thousand times as ill of God, as ever any 
of your neighbours have of you? You are opposite to 
God’s showing mercy to those that you think have been 
vicious persons, and are very unworthy of such mercy. Is 
others’ unworthiness a just reason why God should not 
bestow mercy on them? and yet will God be heard, if, 
notwithstanding all your unworthiness, and the abomina- 
bleness of your — and practice in his sight, he does not 
show you mercy? You would have God bestow liberally 
on you, and upbraid not; but yet when he shows mercy 
to others, you are ready to upbraid as soon as you hear of 
it: you immediately are thinking with yourself how ill 
they have behaved themselves ; and it may be your mouths 
on this occasion are open, enumerating and aggravating the 
sins they have been guilty of. You would have God bury 
all your faults, and wholly blot out all your transgres- 
sions; but yet if he bestows mercy on others, it may be 
you will take that occasion to rake up all their old faults 
that you can think of. You do not much reflect on and 
condemn yourself for your baseness and unjust spirit 
towards others, in your opposition to their salvation ; you 
do not quarrel with yourself, and condemn yourself for 
this ; but yet you in your heart will quarrel with God, and 
fret at his dispensations, because you think he seems oppo- 
site to showing mercy to you. One would think that the 
consideration of these things should for ever stop your 
mouth. ; 

2. Consider how you have promoted others’ damnation. 
Many of you, by the bad examples you have set, by cor- 
rupting the minds of others, by your sinful conversation, 
by leading them into or strengthening them in sin, and by 
the mischief you have done in human society other ways 
that might be mentioned, have been guilty of those things 
that have tended to others’ damnation. You have hereto- 
fore appeared on the side of sin and Satan, and have 
sifettiened their interest, and have been many ways ac- 
cessary to others’ sins, have hardened their hearts, and 
thereby kave done what has tended to the ruin of their 
souls.—Without doubt there are those here present who 
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have been in a great measure the means of others’ damna- 
tion. One man may really be a means of others’ damna- 
tion as well as salvation. ‘Christ charges the scribes and 
Pharisees with this, Matt. xxiii. 13. “Ye shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men; for ye neither go in 
yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering, to go 
in.” We have no reason to think that this congregation 
has none in it who are cursed from day to day by poor 
souls that are roaring out in hell, whose damnation they 
have’ been the means of, or have greatly contributed to.— 
There are many who contribute to their own children’s 
damnation, by neglecting their education, by setting them 
bad examples, and bringing them up 1m sinful ways. They 
take some care of their bodies, but take little care of their 
poor souls; they provide for them bread to eat, but deny 
them the bread of life, that their famishing souls stand in 
need of. And are there no such parents here who have 
thus treated their children? If their children he not gone 
to hell, no thanks to them; it is not because they have 
not done what has tended to their destruction. Seeing 
therefore you have had no more regard to others’ salvation, 
and have promoted their damnation, how justly might 
God leave you to perish yourself! 

IV. If God should eternally cast you off, it would but 
be agreeable to your own behaviour towards yourself; and 
that in two respects : 

1. In being so careless of your own salvation. You 
have refused to take care for your salvation, as God has 
counselled and commanded you from time to time; and 
why may not God neglect it, now you seek it of him? Is 
God obliged to be more careful of your happiness, than 
you are either of your own happiness or his glory? Is God 

ound to take that care for you, out of love to you, that 
you will not take for yourself, either from love to your- 
self, or regard to his authority? How long, and how 
greatly, have you neglected the welfare of your precious 
soul, refusing to take pains and deny yourself, or put 
yourself a little out of your way for your salvation, while 
God has been calling upon you! Neither your duty to 
God, nor love to your own soul, were enough to induce 
you to do little things for your own eternal welfare; and 
yet do you now expect that God should do great things, 
putting forth almighty power, and exercising infinite mercy 
for it? You was urged to take care for your salvation, 
and not to put it off. You was told that was the best 
time before you grew older, and that it might be, if you 
would put it off, God would not hear you afterwards ; 
but yet you would not hearken ; you would run the ven- 
ture of it. Now how justly might God order it so, that 
it should be too late, leaving you to seek in vain! You 
was told, that you would repent ofit if you delayed; but 
you would not hear : how justly therefore may God give 
you eause to repent of it, by refusing to show you mercy 
now! If God sees you going on in ways contrary to his 
commands and his glory, and requires you to forsake 
them, and tells you that they tend to the destruction of 
your own soul, and therefore counsels you to avoid them, 
and you refuse; how just would it be if God should be 
provoked by it, henceforward to be as careless of the good 
of your soul as you are yourself ! 

2. You have not only neglected your salvation, but you 
have wilfully taken direct courses to undo yourself. You 
have gone on in those ways and practices which have 
directly tended to your damnation, and have been perverse 
and obstinate in it. You cannot plead ignorance; you 
had all the light set before you that you could desire. 
God told you that you was undoing yourself; but yet you 
would do it. He told you that the path you was going in 
led to destruction, and counselled you to avoid it; but 
you would not hearken. How justly therefore may God 

eave you to be undone! You have obstinately persisted 
to travel in the way that leads to hell for a long time, con- 
trary to God’s continual counsels and commands, till it 
may be at length you are got almost to your journey’s 
end, and are come near to hell’s gate, and so begin to be 
sensible of your danger and misery; and now account it 
unjust and hard if God will not deliver you! You have 
destroyed yourself, and destroyed yourself wilfully, con- 
trary to God’s repeated counsels, yea, and destroyed 
yourself in fighting against God. Now therefore, why do 
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you blame any but yourse/f if youare destroyed? If you 
will undo yourself in opposing God, and while God op- 
oses you by his calls and counsels, and, it may be too, 
bs the convictions of his Spirit, what can you object 
against it, if God now leaves you to be undone? You 
would have your own way, and did not like that God 
should oppose you in it, and your way was to ruin your 
own soul; how just therefore is it, if, now at length, God 
ceases to oppose you, and falls in with you, and lets your 
soul be rumed; and as you would destroy yourself, so 
should put to his hand to cnt youtoo! ‘The ways you 
went on inhad a natural tendency to your misery: if you 
would drink poison in opposition to God, and in contempt 
of him and his advice, who can you blame but yourself if 
you are poisoned, and so perish? If you would run into 
the fire against all restraints both of God’s mercy and au- 
thority, you must even blame yourself if you are burnt. 

Thus I have proposed some things to your consideration, 
which, if you are not exceeding blind, senseless, and per- 
verse, will stop your mouth, and convince you that you 
stand justly condemned before God: and that he would 
in no wise deal hardly with you, but altogether jus¢dy, in 
denying you any mercy, and in refusing to hear your 
prayers, though you pray never so earnestly, and never so 
often, and continue in it never so long. God may utterly 
disregard your tears and moans, your heavy heart, your 
earnest desires, and great endeavours; and he may cast 
you into eternal destruction, without any regard to your 
welfare, denying you converting grace, and giving you 
overto Satan, and at last cast you into the lake that burns 
with fire and brimstone, to be there to eternity, having no 
rest day or night, for ever glorifying his justice upon you 
in the presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of 
the Lamb. 

Object. But here many may still object, (for I am sen- 
sible it is a hard thing to stop sinners’ mouths,) “ God 
shows mercy to others that have done these things as well 
as I, yea, that have done a great deal worse than I.” 

Ans. 1. That does not prove that God is any way bound 
to show mercy to you, or them either. If God bestows it 
on others, he does not so because he is bound to bestow it: 
he might if he had pleased, with glorious justice, have de- 
nied it them. If God bestows it on some, that does not 
prove that he is bound to bestow it on any; and if he is 
bound to bestow it on none, then he is not bound to be- — 
stow it on you. God is in debt to none; and if he gives 
to some that he is not in debt to, because it is his pleasure, 
that does not bring him into debt to others. It alters not 
the case as to you, whether others have it, or have it not: 
you do not deserve damnation the less, than if mercy never 
had been bestowed on any at all. Matt. xx. 15. “Is 
thine eve evil, because mine is good ?” 

2. If this objection be good, then the exercise of God’s 
mercy is not in his own right, and his grace is not his own 
to give. That which God may not dispose of as he pleases, 
is not his own ; for that which is one’s own, is at his own 
disposal : but if it be not God’s own, then he is not capa- 
ble of making a gift or present of it to any one; it is im- 
possible to give what is a debt—What is it that you would 
make of God? Must the great God be tied up, that he 
must not use his own pleasure in bestowing his own gifts, 
but if he bestows them on one, must be looked upon 
obliged to bestow them on another ? Is not God worthy to 
have the same right, with respect to the gifts of his grace, 
thata man has to his money or goods? Is it because God 
1s not so great, and should be more in subjection than man, 
that this cannot be allowed him? If any of you see cause 
to show kindness toa neighbour, do all the rest of your — 
neighbours come to you, and tell you, that you owe them 
so much as you have given to such aman? But this is the 
way that you deal with God, as though God were not 
worthy to have as absolute a property in his goods, as you 
have in yours. 

At this rate God cannot make a present of any thing; 
he has nothing of his own to bestow : if he has a mind to 
show peculiar favour to some, or to lay some particular 
persons under peculiar obligations to him, he cannotdo it; 
because he has no special gift at his own disposal. If this 
be the case, why do you pray to God to bestow saving 
grace upon you? If God does not do fairly to deny it you, 
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because he bestows it on others, then it is not worth your 
while to pray for it, but you may go and tell him that he 
has bestowed it on others as bad or worse than you, and 
so demand it of him as a debt. And at~this rate persons 
never need to thank God for salvation, when it is bestow- 
ed ; for what occasion is there to thank God for that which 
was not at his own disposal, and that he could not fairly 
have denied? The thing at bottom is, that men have low 
thoughts of God, and high thoughts of themselves; and 
therefore it is that they look upon God as having so little 
right, and they so much. Matt. xx. 15. “Is it not lawful 
for me to do what I will with mine own?” 
~ 8. God may justly show greater respect to others than 
to you, for you have shown greater respect to others than to 
God. You have rather chosen to offend God than men. 
God only shows a greater respect to others, who are by 
nature your equals, than to you; but you have shown a 
greater respect to those that are infinitely inferior to God 
than to him. You have shown a greater regard to wicked 
men than to God; you have honoured them more, loved 
them better, and adhered to them rather than to him. Yea, 
eyou have honoured the devil, in many respects, more than 
God : you have chosen his will and his interest, rather than 
God’s will and his glory : you have chosen a little worldly 
pelf, rather than God: you have set more by a vile lust 
than by him: you have chosen these things, and rejected 
God. You have set your heart on these things, and cast 
God behind your back: and where is the injustice if God 
is pleased to show greater respect to others than to you, or 
if he chooses others and rejects you? You lave shown 
great respect to vile and worthless things, and no respect 
to God’s glory ; and why may not God set his love on 
others, and have no respect to your happiness ? You have 
shown great respect to others, and not to God, whom you 
are laid under infinite obligations to respect above all; and 
«why may not God show respect to others, and not to you, 
“who never have laid him under the least obligation ? 

And will you not be ashamed, notwithstanding all these 
things, still to open your mouth, to object and cavil about 
the decrees of God, and other things that you cannot fully 
understand. Let the decrees of God be what they will, 
that alters not the case as to your liberty, any more than if 
God had only foreknown. And why is God to blame for 
decreeing things ? Especially since he decrees nothing but 
good. How unbecoming an infinitely wise Being would 
it have been to have made a world, and let things run at 
random, without disposing events, or fore-ordering how 
they should come to pass? And what is that to you, how 
God has fore-ordered things, as long as your constant ex- 
perience teaches you, that it does not hinder your doing 
what you choose to do. This you know, and your daily 
practice and behaviour amongst men declares that you are 
fully sensible of it, with respect to yourself and others. 
Still to object, because there are some things in God’s dis- 
pensations above your understanding, is exceedingly un- 

reasonable. Your own conscience charges you with great 
guilt, and with those things that have been mentioned, let 
the secret things of God be what they will. Your con- 
science charges you with those vile dispositions, and that 
base behaviour towards God, that you would at any time 
most highly resent in your neighbour towards you, and that 
not a whit the less for any concern those secret counsels 
and mysterious dispensations of God may have in the mat- 
ter. It is in vain for you to exalt yourself against an in- 
finitely great, and holy, and just God. If you continue in 
it, it will be to your eternal shame and confusion, when 
hereafter you shall see at whose door all the blame of your 
misery lies. ; 

T will finish what I have to say to natural men in the 
application of this doctrine, with a caution not to improve 
the doctrine to discouragement. For though it would be 
righteous in God for ever to cast you off, and destroy you, 
yet it would also be just in God to save you, in and 
through Christ, who has made com plete satisfaction for all 
sin. Rom. iii. 25, 26. “ Whom God hath set forth to be 
a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God; to declare, I say, at this time his 
righteousness, that he might be just; and _ the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus.” Yea, God may, through 
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this Mediator, not only justly, but honourably, show vou 
mercy. The blood of Christ is so precious, that it is fully 
sufficient to pay the debt you have contracted, and per- 
fectly to vindicate the Divine Majesty from all the dis- 
honour cast upon it, by those many great sins of yours 
that have been mentioned. It was as great, and indeed a 
much greater thing, for Christ to die, than it would have 
been for you and all mankind to have burnt in hell to all 
eternity. Of such dignity and excellency is Christ in the 
eyes of God, that, seeing he has suffered so much for poor 
sinners, God is willing to be at peace with them, however 
vile and unworthy they have been, and on how many ac- 
counts soever the punishment would be just. So that you 
need not be at all discouraged from seeking mercy, for 
there is enough in Christ. 

Indeed it would not become the glory of God’s majesty 
to show mercy to you, so sinful and vile a creature, for 
any thing that you have done; for such worthless and des- 
picable things as your prayers, and other religious per- 
formances. It would be very dishonourable and unworthy 
of God so to do, and it is in vain to expect it. He will show 
mercy only on Christ’s account, and that, according to his 
sovereign pleasure, on whom he pleases, when he pleases, and 
in what manner he pleases. You cannot bring him under 
obligation by your works; do what you will, he will not 
look on himself obliged. But if it be his pleasure, he can 
honourably show mercy through Christ to any sinner of 
you all, not one in this congregation excepted.—Therefore 
here is encouragement for you still to seek and wait, not- 
withstanding all your wickedness ; agreeable to Samuel’s 
speech to the children of Israel, when they were terrified 
with the thunder and rain that God sent, and when guilt 
stared them in the face, 1 Sam. xi. 20. “ Fear not; ye 
have done all this wickedness; yet turn not aside from 
following the Lord, but serve the Lord with all your 
heart.” 

I would conclude this discourse by putting the godly in 
mind of the freeness and wonderfulness of the grace of God 
towards them. For such were the same of you.—The case 
was just so with you as you have heard ; you had sucha 
wicked heart, you lived such a wicked life, and it would 
have been most just with God for ever to have cast vou off: 
but he has had mercy upon you; he hath made his glori- 
ous grace appear in your everlasting salvation. You had 
no love to God; but yet he has exercised unspeakable 
love to you. You have contemned God, and set light by 
him; but so great a value has God’s grace set on you and 
your happiness, that you have been redeemed at the price 
of the blood of his own Son. You chose to be with Satan 
in his service; but yet God hath made you a joint heir 
with Christ of his glory. You was ungrateful for past 
mercies ; yet God not only continued those mercies, but 
bestowed unspeakably greater mercies upon you. You 
refused to hear when God called; yet God heard you 
when you called. You abused the infiniteness of God’s 
mercy to encourage yourself in sin against him; yet God 
has manifested the infiniteness of that mercy, in the exer- 
cises of it towards you. You have rejected Christ, and set 
him at nought; and yet he is become your Saviour. You 
have neglected your own salvation; but God has not 
neglected it. You have destroyed yourself; but yet in 
God has been your help. God has magnified his free 
grace towards you, and not to others; because he has 
chosen you, and it hath pleased him to set his love upon 

ou. 
‘ O! what cause is here for praise! What obligations 
you are under to bless the Lord who hath dealt bountifully 
with you, and magnify his holy name! What cause for 
you to praise God in humility, to walk humbly before 
him. Ezek. xvi. 63. “That thou mayest remember and 
be confounded, and never open thy mouth any more, be- 
cause of thy shame, when I am pacified toward thee for 
all that thou hast done, saith the Lord God!” You shall 
never open your mouth in boasting, or self-justification ; 
but lie the lower before God for his mercy to you. You 
have reason, the more abundantly, to open your mouth in 
God’s praises, that they may be continually in your mouth, 
both here and to all eternity, for his rich, ee 
and sovereign mercy to you, whereby he, and he alone, 
hath made you to differ from others. 
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DISCOURSE V. 


THE EXCELLENCY OF CHRIST. 


Rev. v. 5, 6. 


And one of the elders saith unto me, Weep not : behold, the 
Lion of the tribe of Juda, the Root ¢ David, hath pre- 
vailed to open the book, and to loose the seven seals there- 
of. And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of the throne, and 
of the four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a 
Lamb as it had been s!ain 


Tue visions and revelations the apostle John had of the 
future events of God’s providence, are here introduced 
with a vision of the book of God’s decrees, by which those 
events were fore-ordained. This is represented (ver. 1.) as 
a book in the right hand of him who sat on the throne, 
“ written within and on the back side, and sealed with 
seven seals.” Books, in the form in which they were wont 
of old to be made, were broad leaves of parchment or 
paper, or something of that nature, joined together at one 
edge, and so rolled up together, and then sealed, or some 
way fastened together, to prevent their unfolding and 
opening. Hence we read of the roll of a book, Jer. xxxvi. 
2. It seems to have been such a book that John had a 
vision of here; and therefore it is said to be “ written 
within and on the back side,” 7. e. on the inside pages, 
and also on one of the outside pages, viz. that which was 
rolled in, in rolling the book up together. And it is said 
to be “ sealed with seven seals,” to signify that what was 
written in it was perfectly hidden and secret; or that 
God’s decrees of future events are sealed, and shut up 
from all possibility of being discovered by creatures, till 
God is pleased to make them known. We find that seven 
is often used in Scripture as the number of perfection, to 
signify the superlative or most perfect degree of any thing ; 
which probably arose from this, that on the seventh day 
God beheld the works of creation finished, and rested and 
rejoiced in them, as being complete and perfect. 

When John saw this book, he tells us, he “ saw a strong 
angel proclaiming with a loud voice, Who is worthy to 
open the book, and to loose the seals thereof? And no 
man in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth, was 
able to open the book, neither to look thereon.” And that 
he wept much, because “ no man was found worthy to open 
and read the book, neither to look thereon.” And then 
tells us how his tears were dried up, viz. that “ one of the 
elders said unto him, Weep not; Behold the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah hath prevailed,” &c. as in the text. Though 
no man nor angel, nor any mere creature, was found either 
able to loose the seals, or worthy to be admitted to the 
privilege of reading the book; yet this was declared, for 
the comfort of this beloved disciple, that Christ was found 
both able and worthy. And we have an account in the 
succeeding chapters how he actually did it, opening the 
seals in order, first one, and then another, revealing what 
God had decreed should come to pass hereafter. And we 
have an account in this chapter, of his coming and taking 
the book out of the right hand of him that sat on the 
throne, and of the joyful praises that were sung to him in 
heaven and earth on that occasion. 

Many things might be observed in the words of the text ; 
but it is to my present purpose only to take notice of the 
two distinct appellations here given to Christ. 

1. He is calleda Lion. 
Judah. He seems to be called the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, in allusion to what Jacob said in his blessing of 
the tribes on his death-bed ; who, when he came to bless 
Judah, compares him to a lion, Gen. xlix. 9. “ Judah is 
a lion’s whelp; from the prey, my son, thou art pone up: 
he stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion 5 
who shall rouse him up?” And also to the standard of the 
camp of Judah in the wilderness, on which was displayed 


Behold, the Lion of the tribe of 


a lion, according to the ancient tradition of the Jews. It 
is much on account of the valiant acts of David that the 
tribe of Judah, of which David was, is in Jacob’s pro- 
phetical blessing compared toa lion; but more especially 
with an eye to Jesus Christ, who also was of that tribe, 
and was descended of David, and is in our text called 
“the Root of David ;” and therefore Christ is here called 
“ the Lion of the tribe of Judah.” f 

2. He is calleda Lamb. John was told of a Lion that 
had prevailed to open the book, and probably expected to 
see a lion in his vision; but while he is expecting, behold 
a Lamb appears to open the book, an exceeding diverse 
kind of creature from a lion: <A lion is a devourer, one 
that is wont to make terrible slaughter of others; and no 
creature more easily falls a prey to him than a lamb. And 
Christ is here represented not only as a Lamb, a creature 
very liable to be slain, but a “ Lamb as it had been slain,” 
that is, with the marks of its deadly wounds appearing 
on it. 

That which I would observe from the words, for the 
subject of my present discourse, is this, viz. 

“ There is an admirable conjunction of diverse excel- 
lencies in Jesus Christ.” 

The lion and the lamb, though very diverse kinds of 
creatures, yet have each their peculiar excellencies. The 
lion excels in strength, and in the majesty of his appear- 
ance and voice: the lamb excels in meekness and pa- 
tience, besides the excellent nature of the creature as good 
for food, and yielding that which is fit for our clothing, 
and being suitable to be offered in sacrifice to God. But 
we see that Christ is in the text compared to both; be- 
cause the diverse excellencies of both wonderfully meet in 
him,—In handling this subject I would, 

First, Show wherein there is an admirable conjunction 
of diverse excellencies in Christ. 

Secondly, How this admirable conjunction of excellen- 
cies appear in Christ’s acts. 

Act then make application. 


First, I would show wherein there is an admirable con- 
Junction of diverse excellencies in Jesus Christ. Which 
appears in three things : 

. There is a conjunction of such excellencies in Christ, 
as, in our manner of conceiving, are very diverse one 
from another. 

II. There is in him a conjunction of such really diverse 
excellencies, as otherwise would have seemed to us utterly 
incompatible in the same subject. 

IIT. Such diverse excellencies are exercised in him 
towards men that otherwise would have seemed impos- 
sible to be exercised towards the same object. 


I. There is a conjunction of such excellencies in Christ, 
as, in our manner of conceiving, are very diverse one from 
another. Such are the various divine perfections and ex- 
cellencies that Christ is possessed of. Christ is a divine 
person ; and therefore has all the attributes of God. The 
difference between these is chiefly relative, and in our 
manner of conceiving them. And those which, in this 
sense, are most diverse, meet in the person of Christ. I 
shall mention two instances. 

_ 1. There do meet in Jesus Christ infinite highness and 
infinite condescension. Christ, as he is God, is infinitely 
great and high above all. He is higher than the kings of 
the earth ; for he is King of kings, and Lord of lords. He 
is higher than the heavens, and higher than the highest 
angels of heaven. So great is he, that all men, all kings 
and princes, are as worms of the dust before him; all 
nations are as the drop of the bucket, and the light dust of 
the balance; yea, ual angels themselves are as nothing 
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before him. He is so high, that he is infinitely above any 
need of us; above our reach, that we cannot be profitable 
~ to him; and above our conceptions, that we cannot com- 
prehend him. Prov. xxx. 4. “ What is his name, and what 
is his Son’s name, if thou canst tell?” Our understandings, 
if we stretch them never so far, cannot reach up to his 
divine glory. Job xi. 8. “It is high as heaven, what 
canst thou do?” Christ is the Creator and great Possessor 
of heaven and earth. He is sovereign Lord of all. He 
rules over the whole universe, and doth whatsoever pleaseth 
him. His knowledge is without bound. His wisdom is 

erfect, and what none can circumvent. His power is 
infinite, and none can resist him. His riches are immense 
and inexhaustible. His majesty is infinitely awful. 

And yet he is one of infinite condescension. None are 
so low or inferior, but Christ’s condescension is sufficient 
to take a gracious notice of them. He condescends not 
only to the angels, humbling himself to behold the things 
that are done in heaven, but he also condescends to such 
poor creatures as men; and that not only so as to take 
notice of princes and great men, but of those that are of 
meanest rank and degree, “ the poor of the world,” James 
ii. 5. Such as are commonly despised by their fellow- 
creatures, Christ does not despise. 1 Cor. i. 28. “ Base 
things of the world, and things that are despised, hath God 
chosen.” Christ condescends to take notice of beggars, 
Luke xvi. 22. and people of the most despised nations. 
In Christ Jesus is neither “ Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free,” Col. iii. 11. He that is thus high, condescends to 
take a gracious notice of little children, Matt. xix. 14. 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me.” Yea, which is 
more, his condescension is sufficient to take a gracious 
notice of the most unworthy, sinful creatures, those that 
have no good deservings, and those that have infinite ill- 
deservings. 

Yea, so great is his condescension, that it is not only 
sufficient to take some gracious notice of such as these, but 
sufficient for every thing that is an act of condescension. 
His condescension is great enough to become their friend ; 
to become their companion, to unite their souls to him in 
spiritual marriage. It is enough to take their nature upon 
him, to become one of them, that he may be one with 
them. Yea, it is great enough to abase himself yet lower 
for them, even to expose himself to shame and spitting ; 
yea, to yield up himself to an ignominious death for them. 
And what act of condescension can be conceived of great- 
er? Yet suchan act as this, has his condescension yielded 
to, for those that are so low and mean, despicable and 
unworthy ! 

Such a conjunction of infinite highness and low con- 
descension, in the same person, is admirable. We see, by 
manifold instances, what a tendency a high station has 
in men, to make them to be of a quite contrary disposition. 
Tf one worm be a little exalted above another, by having 
more dust, or a bigger dunghill, how much does he make 
of himself! What a distance does he keep from those that 
are below him! And a little condescension is what he 
expects should be made much of, and greatly acknow- 
ledged. Christ condescends to wash our feet; but how 
would great men, (or rather the bigger worms,) account 
themselves debased by acts of far less condescension ! 

2. There meet in Jesus Christ, infinite justice and infinite 
grace. As Christ is a divine person, he is infinitely holy 
and just; hating sin, and disposed to execute condign 
punishment for sin. He is the Judge of the world, and 
the infinitely yust Judge of it, and will not at all acquit 
the wicked, or by any means clear the guilty. 

And yet he is infinitely gracious and merciful. Though 
his justice be so strict with respect to all sin, and every 
breach of the law, yet he has grace sufficient for every 
sinner, and even the chief of sinners. And it is not only 
sufficient for the most unworthy to show them mercy, and 
bestow some good upon them, but to bestow the greatest 
good : yea, it is sufficient to bestow all good upon them, 
and to do all things for them. There is no benefit or bless. 
ing that they can receive, so great but the grace of Christ 
is sufficient to bestow it on the greatest sinner that ever 
lived. And not only so, but so great is his grace, that 
nothing is too much as the means of this good. It is suf- 
ficient not only to do great things, but also to suffer in 
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order to it; and not only to suffer, but to suffer most ex- 
tremely even unto death, the most terrible of natural evils ; 
and not only death, but the most ignominious and torment- 
ing, and every way the most terrible that men could in- 
flict; yea, and greater sufferings than men could inflict, 
who could only torment the body. He had sufferings in 
his soul, that were the more immediate fruits of the wrath 
of God against the sins of those he undertakes for. 

II. There do meet in the person of Christ such really 
diverse excellencies, which otherwise would have been 
thought utterly incompatible in the same subject; such as 
are conjoined in no other person whatever, either divine, 
human, or angelical; and such as neither men nor 
angels would ever have imagined could have met together 
in the same person, had it not been seen in the person of 
Christ. I would give some instances. 

1. In the person of Christ do meet together infinite 
glory and lowest humility. Infinite glory, and the virtue 
of humility, meet in no other person but Christ. They 
meet in no created person; for no created person has 
infinite glory ; and they meet in no other divine person but 
Christ. For though the divine nature be infinitely abhor- 
rent to pride, yet humility is not properly predicable of 
God the Father, and the Holy Ghost, that exists only in 
the divine nature ; because it is proper excellency only of 
a created nature; for it consists radically in a sense of a 
comparative lowness and littleness before God, or the great 
distance between God and the subject of this virtue; but 
. pea be a contradiction to suppose any such thing in 

od. 

But in Jesus Christ, who is both God and man, those 
two diverse excellencies are sweetly united. He is a person 
infinitely exalted in glory and dignity. Phil. 1. 6. “ Being 
in the form of God, he thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God.” There is equal honour due to him with the 
Father. John v. 23.—“ That all men should honour the 
Son, even as they honour the Father.” God himself says 
to him, “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” Heb. 
i. 8. And there is the same supreme respect and divine 
worship paid to him by the angels of heaven, as to God 
i Father, (ver. 6.) “ Let all the angels of God worship 

im. 

But however he is thus above all, yet he is lowest of all 
in humility. There never was so great an instance of this 
virtue among either men or angels, as Jesus. None ever 
was so sensible of the distance between God and him, or 
had a heart so lowly before God, as the man Christ Jesus. 
Matt. xi. 29. What a wonderful spirit of humility ap- 

eared in him, when he was here upon earth, in all his 
behaviors ! In his contentment in his mean outward con- 
dition, contentedly living in the family of Joseph the car- 
penter, and Mary his mother, for thirty years together, and 
afterwards choosing outward meanness, poverty, and con- 
tempt, rather than earthly greatness; in his washing his 
disciples’ feet, and in all his speeches and deportment to- 
wards them; in his cheerfully sustainmg the form of a 
servant through his whole life, and submitting to such im- 
mense humiliation at death ! ; 

2. In the person of Christ do meet together infinite 
majesty and transcendent meekness. ‘These again are two 
qualifications that meet together in no other person but 
Christ. Meekness, properly so called, is a virtue proper 
only to the creature: we scarcely ever find meekness 
mentioned as a divine attribute in Scripture ; at least not 
in the New Testament; for thereby seems to be signified, 
a calmness and quietness of spirit, arising from humility 
in mutable beings that are naturally hable to be put into a 
rufte by the assaults of a tempestuous and injurious 
world. But Christ being both God and man, hath both 
infinite majesty and superlative meekness. 

Christ was a person of infinite majesty. It is he that is 
spoken of, Psalm xlv. 3. “ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 
O most mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty.” It is he 
that is mighty, that rideth on the heavens, and his excel- 
lency on the sky. It is he that is terrible out of his holy 
places ; who is mightier than the noise of many waters, 
yea, than the mighty waves of the sea: before whom a fire 
goeth, and burneth up bis enemies round about; at whose 
presence the earth quakes, and the hills melt ; who sitteth 
on the circle of the earth, and all the inhabitants thereof 
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are as grasshoppers; who rebukes the sea, and maketh it 
dry, and drieth up the rivers; whose eyes are as a flame 
of fire ; from whose presence, and from the glory of whose 
power, the wicked shall be punished with everlasting de- 
struction ;~who is the blessed and only Potentate, the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords, who hath heaven for his throne, 
and the earth for his footstool, and is the high and lofty 
One who inhabits eternity, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and of whose dominion there is no end. 

And yet he was the most marvellous instance of meek- 
ness, and humble quietness of spirit, that ever was ; agree- 
able to the prophecies of him, Matt. xxi. 4, 5. “ All this 
was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet, saving, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass, 
and a colt the foal of an ass.” And, agreeable to what 
Christ declares of himself, Matt. xi. 29. “ [am meek and 
lowly in heart.” And agreeable to what was manifest in 
his behaviour: for there never was such an instance seen 
on earth, of a meek behaviour, under injuries and re- 
proaches, and towards enemies ; who, when he was re- 
viled, reviled not again. He had a wonderful spirit of for- 
giveness, was ready to forgive his worst enemies, and pray- 
ed for them with fervent and effectual prayers. With what 
meekness did he appear in the ring of soldiers that were 
contemning and mocking him; he was silent, and opened 
not his mouth, but went as a lamb to the slaughter. Thus 
is Christ a Lion in majesty, and a Lamb in meekness. 

3. There meet in the person of Christ the deepest 7eve- 
rence towards God and equality with God. Christ, when 
on earth, appeared full of hoiy reverence towards the 
Father. He paid the most reverential worship to him, 
praying to him with postures of reverence. Thus we read 
of his “ kneeling down and praying,” Luke xxii. 41. 
This became Christ, as one who had taken on him the 
human nature; but at the same time he existed in the di- 
vine nature ; whereby his person was in all respects equal 
to the person of the Father. God the Father hath no at- 
tribute or perfection that the Son hath not, in equal degree, 
and equal glory. These things meet in no other person but 
Jesus Christ. 

4. There are conjoined in the person of Christ infinite 
worthiness of good, and the greatest patience under suffer- 
ings of evil. He was perfectly innocent, and deserved no 
suffering. He deserved nothing from God by any guilt of 
his own ; and he deserved no ill from men. Yea, he was 
not only harmless and undeserving of suffering, but he 
was infinitely worthy ; worthy of the infinite love of the 
Father, worthy of infinite and eternal happiness, and in- 
finitely worthy of all possible esteem, love, and service 
from all men. And yet he was perfectly patient under 
the greatest sufferings that ever were endured in this world. 
Heb. xii. 2. “ He endured the cross, despising the shame.”’ 
He suffered not from his Father for his faults, but ours ; 
and he suffered from men not for his faults, but for those 
things on account of which he was infinitely worthy of 
their love and honour ; which made his patience the more 
wonderful and the more glorious. 1 Pet. ii. 20, &c. “ For 
what glory is it, if when ye be buffeted for your faults, ve 
shall take it patiently, but if when ye do well, and suffer 
for it, ye take it patiently; this is acceptable with God. 
For even hereunto were ye called; because Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us:an example, that we should fol- 
low his steps : who did no sin, neither was guile found in 
his mouth: who when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when he suffered, he threatened not; but committed him- 
self to him that judgeth righteously : who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that we being 
dead to sin, should live unto righteousness: by whose 
Stripes ye were healed.” There is no such conjunction of 
innocence, worthiness, and patience under sufferings, as in 
the person of Christ. : 

5. In the person of Christ are conjoined an exceeding 
spirit of obedience, with supreme dominion over heaven and 
earth. Christ is the Lord of all things in two respects : 
he is 80, as God-man and Mediator; and thus his domi- 
n1on 1s appointed, and given him of the Father. Having 
it by delegation from God, he is as it were the Father’s 
vicegerent. But he is Lord of all things in another respect, 
viz. as he is (by his original nature) God ; and so he is by 
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natural right the Lord of all, and supreme over all as much 
as the Father. Thus, he has dominion over the world, not 
by delegation, but in his own right. He is not an under 
God, as the Arians suppose, but, to all intents and purposes, 
supreme God. : i 

And yet in.the same person is found the greatest spirit 
of obedience to the commands and laws of God that ever 
was in the universe ; which was manifest in his obedience 
here in this world. John xiv. 31. “ As the Father gave 
me commandment, even so I do.”* John xv. 10. “ Even 
as I have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in 
his love.” The greatness of his obedience appears in its 
perfection, and in his obeying commands of such exceed- 
ing difficulty. Never any one received commands from 
God of such difficulty, and that were so great a trial of 
obedience, as Jesus Christ. One of God’s commands to 
him was, that he should yield himself to those dreadful 
sufferings that he underwent. See John x. 18. “ No man 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of mvyself.”’—* This 
commandment received I of my Father.” And Christ 
was thoroughly obedient to this command of God. Heb. 
v. 8. “ Though he were a Son, yet he learned obedience 
by the things that he suffered.” Philip. ii. 8. “ He hum- 
bled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” Never was there such an instance of 
obedience in man or angel as this, though he was at the 
same time supreme Lord of both angels and men. 

6. In the person of Christ are conjoined absolute sove- 
reignty and perfect resignation. This is another unparal- 
leled conjunction. Christ, as he is God, is the absolute 
sovereign of the world ; the sovereign disposer of all 
events. The decrees of God are all his sovereign decrees; 
and the work of creation, and all God’s works of provi- 
dence, are his sovereign works. It is he that worketh all 
things according to the counsel of his own will. Col. i. 
16, 17. “ By him, and through him, and to him, are all 
things.” John v. 17. “ The Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” Matt. viii. 3. “ I will, be thou clean.” 

But yet Christ was the most wonderful instance of re- 
signation that ever appeared in the world. He was abso- 
lutely and perfectly resigned when he had a near and im- 
mediate prospect of his terrible sufferings, and the dread- 
ful cup that he was to drink. The idea and expectation 
of this made his soul exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death, and put him into such an agony, that his sweat was 
as it were great drops or clots of blood, falling down to the 
ground. But in such circumstances he was wholly re- 
signed to the will of God. Matt. xxvi. 39. “ O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt.” Verse 42. “ O my Father, 
if this cup may not pass from me, except I drink it, thy 
will be done.” 

7. In Christ do meet together self-sufficiency, and an 
entire ¢rust and reliance on God; which is another con- 
Junction peculiar to the person of Christ. As he is a 
divine person, he is self-sufficient, standing in need of 
nothing. All creatures are dependent on him, but he is 
dependent on none, but is absolutely independent. His 
proceeding from the Father, in his eternal generation or 
filiation, argues no proper dependence on the will of the 
Father; for that proceeding was natural and NECESSUTY, 
and not arbitrary. But yet Christ entirely trusted in God: 
his enemies say that of him, “ He trusted in God that he 
would deliver him,” Matt. xxvii. 43. And the apostle 
ees, 1 Pet. ii. 23. “That he committed himself to 

od. 

III. Such diverse excellencies are expressed in him to- 
wards men, that otherwise would have seemed impossible 
to be exercised towards the same object ; as particularly 
these three, justice, mercy, and truth. The same that are 
mentioned Psalm Ixxxv. 10. “ Mercy and truth are met 
together, righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 
The strict justice of God, and even his revenging justice, 
and that against the sins of men, never was so gloriously 
manifested as in Christ. He manifested an infinite regard 
to the attribute of God’s justice, in that, when he had a 
mind to save sinners, he was willing to undergo such ex- 
treme sufferings, rather than that their salvation should be 
to the injury of the honour of that attribute. And as he 
is the Judge of the world, he doth himself exereise strict 
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justice ; he will not clear the guilty, nor at all acquit the 
wicked in judgment. Yet how wonderfully is infinite 
mercy towards sinners displayed in him! And what glo- 
rious and ineffable grace and love have heen and are ex- 
ercised by him, towards sinful men! Though he be the 
just Judge of a sinful world, yet he is also the Saviour 
of the world. Though he be a consuming fire to sin, yet 
he is the light and life of sinners. Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
“Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the re- 
Mission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of 
God ; to declare, I say, at this time his righteousness, 
that he might be just, and the justifier of him which be- 
lieveth in Jesus.” 

_So the immutable truth of God, in the threatenings of 
his law against the sins of men, was never so manifested 
as it is in Jesus Christ; for there never was any other so 
great a trial of the unalterableness of the truth of God in 

_ those threatenings, as when sin came to be imputed to his 
own Son. And then in Christ has been seen already an 
actual complete accomplishment of those threatenings, 
which never has been nor will be seen in any other in- 
stance ; because the eternity that will be taken up in ful- 
filling those threatenings on others, never will be finished. 
Christ manifested an infinite regard to this truth of God 
in his sufferings. And, in his judging the world, he makes 
the covenant of works, that contains those dreadful threat- 
enings, his rule of judgment. He will see to it, that it is 
not infringed in the least jot or tittle: he will do nothing 
contrary to the threatenings of the law, and their complete 
fulfilment. And yet in him we have many great and pre- 
cious promises, promises of perfect deliverance from the 
penalty of the law. And this is the promise that he hath 
promised us, even eternal life. And in him are all the 
promises of God, yea, and Amen. 

Having thus shown wherein there is an admirable con- 
junction of excellencies in Jesus Christ, I now proceed, 

Secondly, To show how this admirable conjunction of 
excellencies appears in Christ’s ac/s. 

J. It appears in what Christ did in taking on him our 
nature. In this act, his infinite condescension wonderfully 
appeared, that he who was God should become man ; that 
the word should be made flesh, and should take on hima 
nature infinitely below his original nature! And it appears 
yet move remarkably in the low circumstances of his in- 
carnation : he was conceived in the womb of a poor young 
woman, whose poverty appeared in this, when she came to 
offer sacrifices of her purification, she brought what was 
allowed of in the law only in case of poverty ; as Luke ii. 
24. “ According to what is said in the taw of the Lord, a 

air of turtle-doves, or two young pigeons.” This was al- 

owed only in case the person was so poor that she was 
not able to offer a lamb. Lev. xii. 8. 

And though his infinite condescension thus appeared in 
the manner of his incarnation, yet his divine dignity also 
appeared in it; for though he was conceived in the womb 
of a poor virgin, yet he was conceived there by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. And-his divine dignity also appear- 
ed in the holiness of his conception and birth. Though 
he was conceived in the womb of one of the corrupt race 
of mankind, yet he was conceived and born without sin ; 
as the angel said to the blessed Virgin, Luke i. 35. “The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee ; therefore also that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee, shall be called the Son 
of God.” 

His infinite condescension marvellously appeared in the 
manner of his birth. He was brought forth ina stable, 
because there was no room for them in the inn. The inn 
was taken up by others, that were looked upon as persons 
of greater account. The blessed Virgin, being poor and 

despised, was turned or shut out. Though she was in 

sas necessitous circumstances, yet those that counted 
themselves her betters would not give place to her; and 
therefore, in the time of her travail, she was forced to be- 
take herself to a stable ; and when the child was born, it 
was wrapped in swaddling-clothes, and laid in a manger. 

There Christ lay a little infant; and there he eminently 

appeared asalamb. But yet this feeble infant, born thus 
in a stable, and laid in a manger, was born to conquer 
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and triumph over Satan, that roaring lion. He came to 
subdue the mighty powers of darkness, and make a show 
of them openly ; and so to restore peace on earth, and to 
manifest God’s good-will towards men, and to bring glory 
to God in the highest ; according as the end of his birth 
was declared by the joyful songs of the glorious hosts of 
angels appearing to the shepherds at the same time that 
the infant lay in the manger; whereby his divine dignity 
was manifested. 

II. This admirable conjunction of excellencies appears 
im the acts and various passages of Christ’s life. Though 
Christ dwelt in mean outward circumstances, whereby 
his condescension and humility especially appeared, and 
his majesty was veiled ; yet his divine dignity and glory 
did in many of his acts shine through the veil, and it 
illustriously appeared, that he was not only the Son of man, 
but the great God. 

Thus, in the circumstances of his infancy, his outward 
meanness appeared; yet there was something then to 
show forth his divine dignity, in the wise men’s being 
stirred up to come from the east to give honour to him, 
their being led by a miraculous star, and coming and 
falling down and worshipping him, and presenting him 
with gold, frankincense, and myrrh. His humility and 
meekness wonderfully appeared in his subjection to his 
mother and reputed father when he was a child. _ Herein 
he appeared as a lamb. But his divine glory broke forth 
and shone when, at twelve years old, he disputed with 
doctors in the temple. In that he appeared, in some mea- 
sure, as the Lion of the tribe of Judah. 

And so, after he entered on his public ministry, his 
marvellous humility and meekness was manifested in his 
choosing to appear in such mean outward circumstances ; 
and in being contented in them, when he was so poor that 
he had not where to lay his head, and depended on the 
charity of some of his followers for his subsistence; as 
appears by Luke viii. at the beginning. How meek, con- 
descending, and familiar his treatment of his disciples ; 
his discourses with them, treating them as a father his 
children ; yea, as friends and companions. How patient, 
bearing such affliction and reproach, and so many injuries 
from the scribes and Pharisees, and others. In these 
things he appeared us a Lamb. And yet he at the same 
time did in many ways show forth his divine majesty and 
glory, particularly in the miracles he wrought, which were 
evidently divine works, and manifested omnipotent power, 
and so declared him to be the Lion of the tribe of Judah. 
His wonderful and miraculous works plainly showed him 
to be the God of nature ; in that it appeared by them that 
he had all nature in bis hands, and could lay an arrest 
upon it, and stop and change its course as he pleased. 
In healing the sick, and opening the eyes of the blind, 
and unstopping the ears of the deaf, and healing the 
lame; he showed that he was the God that framed the 
eye, and created the ear, and was the author of the frame 
of man’s body. By the dead’s rising at his command, it 
appeared that he was the author and fountain of life, and 
that “God the Lord, to whom belong the issues from 
death.” By his walking on the sea in a storm, when 
the waves were raised, he showed himself to be that God 
spoken of in Job ix. 8. “ That treadeth on the waves of 
the sea.” By his stilling the storm, and calming the rage 
of the sea, by his powerful command, saying, “ Peace, be 
still,” he showed that he has the command of the universe, 
and that he is that God who brings things to pass by the word 
of his power, who speaks and it is done, who commands 
and it stands fast; Psalm Ixv. 7. “ Who stilleth the noise 
of the seas, the noise of their waves.” And Psalm cvii. 
29.“ That maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereof are still.” And Psalm lxxxix. 8, 9.“ O Lord God 
of hosts, who is a strong Lord like unto thee, or to thy 
faithfulness round about thee? Thou rulest the raging of 
the sea: when the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them.” 
Christ, by casting out devils, remarkably apne as the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah, and showec that he was 
stronger than the roaring lion, that seeks whom he may 
devour. He commanded them to come out, and they 
were forced to obey. ‘They were terribly afraid of him ; 
they fall down before him, and beseech him not to torment 
them. He forces a whole legion of them to forsake their 
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hold, by his powerful word; and they could not so much 
as enter into the swine without his leave. He showed the 
glory of his omniscience, by telling the thoughts of men ; 
as we have often an account. Herein he appeared to be 
that God spoken of, Amos iv. 13. “ That declareth unto 
man what is his thought.” Thus, in the midst of his 
meanness and humiliation, his divine glory appeared in 
his miracles, John ii. 11. “ This beginning of miracles 
did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his 
lory.” : 

i And though Christ ordinarily appeared without out- 
ward glory, and in great obscurity, yet at a certain time he 
threw off the veil, and appeared in his divine majesty, so 
far as it could be outwardly manifested to men in this frail 
state, when he was transfigured in the mount. The apos- 
tle Peter, 2 Pet. i. 16, 17. was an “ eye-witness of his 
majesty, when he received from God the Father honour 
and glory, when there came such a voice to him from the 
excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased ; which voice that came from heaven they 
heard, when they were with him in the holy mount. 

And at the same time that Christ was wont to appear 
in such meekness, condescension, and humility, in his 
familiar discourses with his disciples, appearing therein 
as the Lamb of God; he was also wont to appear as 
The Lion of the tribe of Judah, with divine authority and 
majesty, in his so sharply rebuking the scribes and Phari- 
sees, and other hypocrites. ‘ 

IfI. This admirable conjunction of excellencies re- 
markably appears in his offering up himself a sacrifice for 
sinners in his last sufferings. As this was the greatest 
thing in all the works of redemption, the greatest act of 
Christ in that work ; so in this act especially does there 
appear that admirable conjunction of excellencies that has 
been spoken of. Christ never so much appeared as a 
lamb, as when he was slain: “ He came like a lamb to 
the slaughter,” Isaiah liii. 7. Then he was offered up to 
God as a lamb without blemish, and without spot: then 
especially did he appear to be the anti-type of the lamb 
of the passover: 1 Cor. v. 7. “ Christ our Passover sacri- 
ficed for us.” And yet in that act he did in an especial 
manner appear as “the Lion of the tribe of Judah ;” yea, 
in this above all other acts, in many respects, as may ap- 
pear in the following things. 

1. Then was Christ in the greatest degree of his humi- 
liation, and yet by that, above all other things, his divine 
glory appears. Christ's humiliation was great, in being 
born in such a low condition, of a poor virgin, and in a 
stable. His humiliation was great, in being subject to 
Joseph the carpenter, and Mary his mother, and after- 
wards living in poverty, so as not to have where to lay his 
head ; and in suffering such manifold and bitter reproaches 
as he suffered, while he went about preaching and work- 
ing miracles. But his humiliation was never so great as it 
was in his last sufferings, beginning with his agony in the 
garden, till he expired on the cross. Never was he sub- 
ject to such ignominy as then; never did he suffer so 
much pain in his body, or so much sorrow in his soul ; 
never was he in so great an exercise of his condescension, 
humility, meekness, and patience, as he was in these last 
sufferings ; never was his divine glory and majesty covered 
with so thick and dark a veil; never did he so empty 
himself and make himself of no reputation, as at this time. 
And yet, never was his divine glory so manifested, by any 
act of his, as in yielding himself up to these sufferings. 
When the fruit of it came to appear, and the mystery and 
ends of it to be unfolded in its issue, then did the glory of 
it appear ; then did it appear as the most glorious act of 
Christ that ever he exercised towards the creature. This 
act of his is celebrated by the angels and hosts of heaven 
with peculiar praises, as that which is above all others 
glorious, as you may see in the context, (ver. 9, &e.) “ And 
they sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and hast 
made us unto our God kings and priests: and we shall 
reign on the earth. And I beheld, and I heard the voice 
of many angels round about the throne, and the beasts, 
and the elders: and the number of them was ten thou- 
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sand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; 
saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” ; 

2. He never in any act gave so great a manifestation of 
love to God, and yet never so manifested his love to those 
that were enemies to God, as in that act. Christ never 
did any thing whereby his love to the Father was so emi- 
nently manifested, as in his laying down his life, under 
such inexpressible sufferings, in obedience to his command, 
and for the vindication of the honour of his authority and 
majesty ; nor did ever any mere creature give such a testi- 
mony of love to God as that was. And yet this was the 
greatest expression of his love to sinful men who were 
enemies to God; Rom. v. 10. “ When we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God, by the death of his Son.” 
The greatness of Christ’s love to such, appears in nothing 
so much as in its being dying love. That blood of Christ 
which fell in great drops to the ground, in his agony, was 
shed from love to God’s enemies, and his own. That shame 
and spitting, that torment of body, and that exceeding 
sorrow, even unto death, which he endured in his soul, 
was what he underwent from love to rebels against God, 
to save them from hell, and to purchase for them eternal 
glory» Never did Christ so eminently show his regard to 
God's honour, as in offering up himself a victim to justice. 
And yet in this above all, he manifested his love to them 
who dishonoured God, so as to bring such guilt on them- 
selves, that nothing less than his blood could atone 
for it. 

3. Christ never so eminently appeared for divine justice, 
and yet never suffered so mek from divine justice, as 
when he offered up himself a sacrifice for our sins. In 
Christ’s great sufferings, did his infinite regard to the 
honour of God’s justice distinguishingly appear ; forit was 
from regard to that that he thas humbled himself. And 
yet in these sufferings, Christ was the mark of the vindictive. 
expressions of that very justice of God. Revenging justice 
then spent all its force upon him, on account of our guilt ; 
which made him sweat blood, and cry out upon the cross, 
and probably rent his vitals—broke his heart, the fountain 
of blood, or some other blood vessels—and by the violent 
fermentation turned his blood to water. For the blood 
and water that issued out of his side, when pierced by the 
spear, seems to have been extravasated blood; and so 
there might be a kind of literal fulfilment of Psalm xxii. 
14. “TI am poured out like water, and all my bones are 
out of joint: my heart is like wax, it is melted in the 
midst of my bowels.” And this was the way and means 
by which Christ stood up for the honour of God’s justice, 
viz. by thus suffering its terrible executions. For when he 
had undertaken for sinners, and had substituted himself in 
their room, divine justice could have its due honour no 
other way than by his suffering its revenges.—In this the 
diverse excellencies that met in the person of Christ ap- 

eared, viz. his infinite regard to God" s Justice, and such 
ove to those that have exposed themselves to it, as induced 
him thus to yield himself a sacrifice to it. 

4. Christ’s holiness never so illustriously shone forth as 
it did in his last sufferings ; and yet he never was to such 
a degree treated as guilty. Christ’s holiness never had 
such a trial as it had then; and therefore never had so 
great a manifestation. When it was tried in this furnace, 
it came forth as gold, or as silver purified seven times. 
His holiness then above all appeared in his stedfast pur- 
suit of the honour of God, and in his obedience to him. 
For his yielding himself unto death was transcendently 
the greatest act of obedience that ever was paid to God by 
any one since the foundation of the world. 

And yet then Christ was in the greatest degree treated 
as a wicked person would have been. He was apprehend- 
ed and bound as a malefactor. His accusers represented 
him as a most wicked wretch. In his sufferings before 
his crucifixion, he was treated as if he had been the worst 
and vilest of mankind; and then, he was put to akind of 
death, that none but the worst sort of malefactors were wont 
to suffer, those that were most abject in their persons, and 
guilty of the blackest crimes. And he suffered as though 
guilty from God himself, by reason of our cuilt imputed 
to him; for he who knew no sin, was made sin for us; he 
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“was made subject to wrath, as if he had been sinful him- 
self. He was made a curse for us. 

_ Christ never so greatly manifested his hatred of sin, as 
against God, as in his dying to take away the dishonour 
that sin had done to God; and yet never was he to such 
a degree subject to the terrible effects of God's hatred of 
sin, and wrath against it, as he was then. In this appears 
‘those diverse excellencies meeting in Christ, viz. love to 
God, and grace to sinners. 

_ 5. He never was so dealt with, as unworthy, as in his 
Jast sufferings ; and yet it is chiefly on account of them 
that he is accounted worthy. He was therein dealt with 
as if he had not been worthy to live: they ery out, ‘“ Away 
with him! away with him! Crucify him.” John xix. 15. 
And they prefer Barabbas before him. And he suffered 
from the Father, as one whose demerits were infinite, by 
reason of our demerits that were laid upon him. And yet 
it was especially by that act of his subjecting himself to 
those sufferings, that he merited, and on the account of 
which chiefly he was accounted worthy of the glory of his 
exaltation. Philip. ii. 8, 9. “ He humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death; wherefore God hath highly 
exalted him.” And we see that it is on this account chief- 
ly, that he is extolled as worthy by saints and angels in 
the context; “ Worthy,” say they, “ is the Lamb that was 
slain.” This shows an admirable conjunction in him of 
infinite dignity, and infinite condescension and love to the 
infinitely unworthy. 

6. Christ in his last sufferings suffered most extremely 
from those towards whom he was then manifesting his 
greatest act of love. He never suffered so much from his 
Father, (though not from any hatred to him, but from 
hatred to our sins,) for he then forsook him, or took away 
‘the comforts of his presence; and then “ it pleased the 
Lord to bruise him, and put him to grief,” as Isaiah liii. 
10. And yet never gave so great a manifestation of love 
to God as then, as has been already observed. So Christ 
never suffered so much from the hands of men as he did 
then; and yet never was in so high an exercise of love 
to men. He never was so ill treated by his disciples ; 
who were so unconcerned about his sufferings, that they 
would not watch with him one hour, in his agony; and 
when he was apprehended, all forsook him and fled, ex- 
cept Peter, who denied him with oaths and curses. And 
yet then he was suffering, shedding his blood, and pouring 
out his soul unto death for them. Yea, he probably was 
then shedding his blood for some of them that shed his 
blood; for whom he prayed while they were crucifying 
him ; and who were probably afterwards brought home 
to Christ by Peter’s preaching. (Compare Luke xxii. 34. 
Acts ii. 23, 36, 37, 41. and chap. iil. 17. and chap. iv. 4.) 
This shows an admirable meeting of justice and grace in 
the redemption of Christ. 

7. It was in Christ’s last sufferings, above all, that he 
was delivered up to the power of his enemies ; and yet by 
these, above all, he obtained victory over his enemies. 
Christ never was so in his enemies’ hands, as in the time 
of his last sufferings. They sought his life before; but 
from time to time they were restrained, and Christ escaped 
out of their hands; and this reason is given for it, that hes 
time was not yet come. But now they were suffered to 
work their will upon him; he was in a great degree de- 
livered up to the malice and cruelty of both wicked men 
and devils. -And therefore when Christ’s enemies came 
to apprehend him, he says to them, Luke xxii. 53. “ When 
I was daily with you in the temple, ye stretched forth no 
hand against me: but this is your hour, and the power of 
darkness.” 

And yet it was principally by means of those sufferings 
that he conquered and overthrew his enemies. Christ 
never so effectually bruised Satan’s head, as when Satan 
bruised his heel. The weapon with which Christ warred 
against the devil, and obtained a most complete victory 
and glorious triumph over him, was the cross, the instru- 
ment and weapon with which he thought he had over- 
thrown Christ, and brought on him shameful destruction. 
Col. ii. 14, 15. “ Blotting out the handwriting of ordi- 
nances,—nailing it to his cross: and having spoiled prin- 
cipalities and powers, he made a-show of them openly, 
triumphing over them in it.” In his last sufferings, Christ 
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sapped the very foundations of Satan’s kingdom ; he con- 
quered his enemies in their own territories, and beat them 
with their own weapons; as David cut off Goliah’s head 
with his own sword. The devil had, as it were, swallowed 
up Christ, as the whale did Jonah; but it was deadly 
poison to him; he gave him a mortal wound in his own 
bowels. He was soon sick of his morsel, and was forced 
to do by him as the whale did by Jonah. To this day he 
is heart-sick of what he then swallowed as his prey. In 
those sufferings of Christ was laid the foundation of all 
that glorious victory he has already obtained over Satan, 
in the overthrow of his heathenish kingdom in the Roman 
empire, and all the success the gospel has had since ; and 
also of all his future and still more glorious victory that is 
to be obtained in the earth. Thus Samson’s riddle is 
most eminently fulfilled, Judges xiv. 14. “ Out of the 
eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” And thus the true Samson does more to- 
wards the destruction of his enemies at his death than in 
his life; in yielding up himself to death, he pulls down 
the temple of Dagon, and destroys many thousands of his 
enemies, even while they are making themselves sport in 
his sufferings ; and so he whose type was the ark, pulls 
down Dagon, and breaks off his head and hands in his 
own temple, even while he is brought in there as Dagon’s 
captive. 

Thus Christ appeared at the same time, and in the same 
act, as both a lion anda lamb. He appeared as a lamb in 
the hands of his cruel enemies; as a lamb in the paws, 
and between the devouring jaws, of a roaring lion; yea, 
he was a lamb actually slain by this lion: and yet at the 
same time, as the Lion of the tribe of Judah, he conquers 
and triumphs over Satan, destroying his own devourer; as 
Samson did the lion that roared upon him, when he rent 
him as he would akid. And in nothing has Christ ap- 
peared so much as a lion, in glorious strength destroying 
his enemies, as when he was brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter. In his greatest weakness he was most strong ; 
and when he suffered most from his enemies, he brought 
the greatest confusion on his enemies.—Thus this ad- 
mirable conjunction of diverse excellencies was manifest 
in Christ, in his offering up himself to God in his last 
sufferings. 

IV. It is still manifest in his acts, in his present state 
of exaltation in heaven. Indeed, in his exalted state, he 
most eminently appears in manifestation of those excellen- 
cies, on the account of which he is compared to a lion; 
but still he appears as a lamb; Rev. xiv. 1.“ And I 
looked, and lo, a Lion stood on mount Sion ;” as in his 
state of humiliation he chiefly appeared as a lamb, and 
yet did not appear without manifestation of his divine 
majesty and power, as the Lion of the tribe of Judah. 
Though Christ be now at the right-hand of God, exalted 
as King of heaven, and Lord of the universe; yet as he 
still is in the human nature, he still excels in humility. 
Though the man Christ Jesus be the highest ofall creatures 
in heaven, yet he as much excels them all in humility as 
he doth in glory and dignity ; for none sees so much of the 
distance between God and him as he does. And though 
he now appears in such glorious majesty and dominion in 
heaven, yet he appears as a lamb in his condescending, 
mild, and sweet treatment of his saints there; for he is a 
Lamb still, even amidst the throne of his exaltation ; and 
he that is the Shepherd of the whole flock is himself a 
Lamb, and goes before them in heaven as such. Rev. vii. 
17. “ For the Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” Though in heaven every knee bows to him, and 
though the angels fall down before him adoring him, yet 
he treats his saints with infinite condescension, mildness, 
and endearment. And in his acts towards the saints on 
earth, he still. appears as a lamb, manifesting exceeding 
love and tenderness in his intercession for them, as one 
that has had experience of affliction and temptation. He 
has not forgot what these things are; nor has he forgot 
how to pity those that are subject to them. And he still 
manifests his lamb-like excellencies, in his dealings with 
his saints on earth, in admirable forbearance, love, gentle- 
ness, and compassion. Behold him instructing, supply- 
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ing, supporting, and comforting them; often coming to 
Ayes ste manifesting himself to them by his Spirit, that 
he may sup with them, and they with him. Behold him 
admitting them to sweet communion, enabling them with 
boldness and confidence to come to him, and solacing their 
hearts. And in heaven Christ still appears, as it were, 
with the marks of his wounds upon him ; and so appears 
as a Lamb as it had been slain; as he was represented in 
vision to St. John, in the text, when he appeared to open 
the book sealed with seven seals, which is part of the glory 
of his exaltation. ine 

5. And lastly, this admirable conjunction of excellencies 
will be manifest in Christ’s acts at the last judgment. He 
then, above all other times, will appear as the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah in infinite greatness and majesty, when he 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with all the holy 
angels, and the earth shall tremble before him, and the hills 
shall melt. This is he (Rev. xx. 11.) “ that shall sit ona 
great white throne, before whose face the earth and heaven 
shall flee away.” He will then appear in the most dread- 
ful and amazing manner to the wicked. The devils tremble 
at the thought of that appearance ; and when it shall be, 
the kings, and the great men, and the rich men, and the 
chief captains, and the mighty men, and every bond-man, 
and every free-man, shall hide themselves in the dens, and 
in the rocks of the mountains, and shall ery to the moun- 
tains and rocks to fall on them, to hide them from the face 
and wrath of the Lamb. And none can declare or con- 
ceive of the amazing manifestations of wrath in which he 
will then appear towards these; or the trembling and 
astonishment, the shrieking and gnashing of teeth, with 
which they shall stand before his judgment-seat, and re- 
ceive the terrible sentence of his wrath. 

And yet he will at the same time appear as a Lamb to 
his saints ; he will receive them as friends and brethren, 
treating them with infinite mildness and love. There shall 
be nothing in him terrible to them; but towards them he 
will clothe himself wholly with sweetness and endearment. 
The church shall be then admitted to him as his bride; 
that shall be her wedding-day. The saints shall all be 
sweetly invited to come with him to inherit the kingdom, 
and reign in it with him to all eternity. 


APPLICATION. 


I. From this doctrine we may learn one reason why 
Christ is called by such a variety of names, and held forth 
under such a variety of representations, in Scripture. It is 
the better to signify and exhibit to us that variety of excel- 
lencies that meet together and are conjoined in him. 
Many appellations are mentioned together in one verse, 
Isaiah ix. 6. “ For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is 
given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder: 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 
It shows a wonderful conjunction of excellencies, that the 
same person should be a Son, born and given, and yet be 
the everlasting Father, without beginning or end; that he 
should be a Child, and yet be he whose name is Counsel- 
lor, and the mighty God ; and well may his name, in whom 
such things are conjoined, be called Wonderful. 

By reason of the same wonderful conjunction, Christ is 
represented by a great variety of sensible things, that are 
on some account excellent. Thus in some places he is 
called a Sun, as Mal. iv. 2. in others a Star, Numb. xxiv. 
17. And he is especially represented by the Morning- 
star, as being that which excels all other stars in brightness, 
and is the forerunner of the day, Rev. xxii. 16. And, as 
in our text, he is compared to a lion in one verse, and a 
lamb in the next, so sometimes he is compared to a roe or 
a young hart, another creature most diverse from a lion. 
So in some places he is called a rock, in others he is com- 
pared toa pearl. In some places he is called a man of 
war, and the Captain of our Salvation, in other places he is 
represented as a bridegroom. In the second chapter of 
Canticles, the 1st verse, he is compared to a rose and lily, 
that are Sweet and beautiful flowers ; in the next verse but 
one, he is compared to a tree bearing sweet fruit. In 
Isaiah liii. 2. he is called a Root out of a dry ground ; but 
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elsewhere, instead of that, he is called the Tree of Life, that 
grows (not ina dry or barren ground, but) “ in the midst 
of the paradise of God,” Rev. u. 7. : 

II. Let the consideration of this wonderful meeting of 
diverse excellencies in Christ induce you to accept of him, 
and close with him as your Saviour. As all manner of 
excellencies meet in him, so there are concurring in him all 
manner of arguments and motives, to move you to choose 
him for your Saviour, and every thing that tends to en- 
courage poor sinners to come and put their trust in him: 
his fulness and all-sufficiency as a Saviour gloriously ap- 
pear in that variety of excellencies that has been spoken of. 

Fallen man is in a state of exceeding great misery, and 
is helpless in it; he is a poor weak creature, like an infant 
cast out in its blood in the day that it is born. But Christ 
is the Lion of the tribe of Judah ; he is strong, though we 
are weak ; he hath prevailed to do that for us which no 
creature else could do. Fallen man is a mean despicable 
creature, a contemptible worm; but Christ, who has un- 
dertaken for us, is infinitely honourable and worthy. Fall- 
en man is polluted, but Christ is infinitely holy; fallen 
man is hateful, but Christ is infinitely lovely ; fallen man 
is the object of God’s indignation, but Christ is infinitely 
dear to him. We have dreadfully provoked God, but 
Christ has performed that righteousness which is infinitely 
precious in God’s eyes. Wa 

And here is not only infinite strength and infinite 
worthiness, but infinite condescension, and love and mercy, 
as great as power and dignity. If you area poor, distress- 
ed sinner, whose heart is ready to sink for fear that God 
never will have mercy on you, you need not be afraid to go 
to Christ, for fear that he is either unable or unwilling to 
help you. Here is a strong foundation, and an inex- 
haustible treasure, to answer the necessities of your poor 
soul ; and here is infinite grace and gentleness to invite and 
imbolden a poor, unworthy, fearful soul to cometo it. If 
Christ accepts of you, you need not fear but that you will 
be safe ; for he isa strong Lion for your defence. And if 
you come, you need not fear but that you shall be accept- 
ed ; for he is like a Lamb to all that come to him, and 
receives them with infinite grace and tenderness. It is true 
he has awful majesty ; he is the great God, and infinitely 
high above you; but there is this to encourage and im- 
bolden the poor sinner, that Christis man as well as God ; 
he is a creature, as well as the Creator; and he is the 
most humble and lowly in heart of any creature in heaven 
or earth. This may well make the poor unworthy creature 
bold in coming to him. You need not hesitate one mo- 
ment; but may run to him, and cast yourself upon him. 
You will certainly be graciously and meekly received by 
him. Though he is a lion, he will only be a lion to your 
enemies ; but he will bealamb to you. It could not have 
been conceived, had it not been so in the person of Christ, 
that there could have been so much in any Saviour, that is 
inviting and tending to encourage sinners to trust in him. 
Whatever your circumstances are, you need not be afraid 
to come to sucha Saviour as this. Be you never so wicked 
a creature, here is worthiness enough; be you never so 
poor, and mean, and ignorant a creature, there is no danger 
of being despised ; for though be be so much greater than 
you, he is also immensely more humble than you. Any 
one of you that is a father or mother, will not despise one 
of your own children that comes to you in distress ; much 
less danger is there of Christ despising you, if you in your 
heart come to him. Here let me a little expostulate with 
the poor, burdened, distressed soul. 

1. What are you afraid of, that you dare not venture 
your soul upon Christ? Are you afraid that he cannot save 
you; that he is not strong enough to conquer the enemies 
of your soul? But how can you desire one stronger than 
the “ mighty God?” as Christ is called, Isa. ix. 6. Is 
there need of greater than infinite strength ? Are you afraid 
that he will not be willing to stoop so low as to take any 
gracious notice of you? But then, look on him, as he stood 
in the ring of soldiers, exposing his blessed face to be buf 
feted and spit upon by them! Behold him bound with his 
back uncovered to those that smote him! And behold him 
hanging on the cross ! Do you think that he that had conde- 
Scension enough to stoop to these things, and that for his 
crucifiers, will be unwilling to accept of you if you come 
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to him? Or, are you afraid that if he does accept of you, 
that God the Father will not accept of him for you? But 
consider, will God reject his own Son, in whom his infinite 
delight is, and has been, from all eternity, and who is so 
united to him, that if he should reject him he would reject 
himself? 

_2. What is there that you can desire should be in a Sa- 
viour, that is not in Christ? Or, wherein should you de- 
sire a Saviour should be otherwise than Christ is? What 
excellency is there wanting? What is there that is great or 
good ; what is there that is venerable or winning; what 
is there that is adorable or endearing ; or, what can you 
think of that would be encouraging, which is not to be 
found in the person of Christ? Would you have your Sa- 
viour to be great and honourable, because you are not 
willing to be beholden to a mean person? And, is not 
Christ a person honourable enough to be worthy that you 
should be dependent on him; is he not a person high 
enough to be appointed to so honourable a work as your 
salvation? Would you not only have a Saviour of high 
degree, but would you have him, notwithstanding his ex- 
altation and dignity, to be made also of low degree, that 
he might have experience of afflictions and trials, that he 
might learn by the things that he has suffered, to pity them 
that suffer and are tempted ? And has not Christ been made 
low enough for you? and has he not suffered enough ? 
Would you not only have him possess experience of the 
afflictions you now suffer, but also of that amazing wrath 
that you fear hereafter, that he may know how to pity 
those that are in danger, and afraid of it? This Christ has 
had experience of, which experience gave him a greater 
sense of it, a thousand times, than you have, or any man 
living has. Would you have your Saviour to be one who 
isnear to God, that so his mediation might be prevalent 
with him? And can you desire him to be nearer to God 
than Christ is, who is his only-begotten Son, of the same 
essence with the Father? And would you not only have 
him near to God, but also near to you, that yon may have 
free access to him? And would you have him nearer to 
you than to be in the same nature, united to you by a spi- 
ritual union, so close as to be fitly represented by the union 
of the wife to the husband, of the branch to the vine, of 
the member to the head ; yea, so as to be one spirit? For 
so he will be united-to you, if you accept of him. Would 
you have a Saviour that has given some great and extra- 
ordinary testimony of mercy and love to sinners, by some- 
thing that he has done, as well as by what he says? And 
can you think or conceive of greater things than Christ has 
done? Was it nota great thing for him, who was God, to 
takeupon him human nature ; to be not only God, but man 
thenceforward to all eternity? But would you look upon 
suffering for sinners to bea yet greater testimony of love 
to sinners, than merely doing, though it be ever so extra- 
ordinary a thing that he has done? And would you desire 
that a Saviour should suffer more than Christ has suffered 
for sinners? What is there wanting, or what would you 
add if you could, to make him more fit to be your Savi- 
our? But further, to mduce you to accept of Christ as 
your Saviour, consider two things particularly. 

(1.) How much Christ appears as the Lamb of God in 
his invitations to you to come to him and trust in him. 
With what sweet grace and kindness does he, from time to 
time, call and invite you; as Prov. viii. 4. “ Unto you, O 
men, I cali, and my voice is to the sons of men.” And 
Isaiah lv. 1, 2, 3. “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters, and he that hath no money ; come ye, buy 
and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money, 
and without price.” How gracious is he here in inviting 
every one that thirsts, and in so repeating hi$ invitation 
over and over, “Come ye to the waters; come, buy and 
eat; yea, come!” Mark the excellency of that entertain- 
ment which he invites you to accept of, “Come, buy wine 
and milk !” your poverty, having nothing to pay for it, shall 
be no objection,—* Come, he that hath no money, come 
without money, and without price ye What gracious argu- 
ments and expostulations he uses with vou! “ Wherefore 
do ve spend money for that which is not bread? and your 
labour for that which satisfieth not? Hearken diligently 
unto me, and eat ye that which is good, and let your soul 
delight itself in fatness.” As much as to say, It is alto- 
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gether needless for you to continue labouring and toiling 
for that which can never serve your turn, seeking rest in 
the world, and in your own righteousness :—I have made 
abundant provision for you, of that which is really good, 
and will fully satisfy your desires, and answer your end, 
and stand ready to accept of you: you need not be afraid ; 
if you will come to me, I will engage to see all your 
wants supplied, and you made a happy creature. As he 
promises in the third verse, “ Incline your ear, and come 
unto me: Hear, and your soul shall live, and I will make 
an everlasting covenant with you, even the sure mercies of 
David.” And so, Prov. ix. at the beginning. How gra- 
cious and sweet is the invitation there! ‘ Whoso is sim- 
ple, let him turn in hither;” let you be never so poor, ig- 
norant, and blind a creature, you shall be welcome. And 
in the following words, Christ sets forth the provision that 
he has made for you, “ Come, eat of my bread, and drink 
of the wine which I have mingled.” You are in a poor 
famishing state, and have nothing wherewith to feed your 
perishing soul; you have been seeking something, but yet 
remain destitute. Hearken, how Christ calls you to eat of 
his bread, and to drink of the wine that he hath mingled ! 
And how much like a lamb does Christ appear in Matt. 
x1. 283—30. “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me, for | am meek and lowly in 
heart ; and yeshall find rest to vour souls. For my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light.” O thou poor distressed 
soul ! whoever thou ait, consider that Christ mentions thy 
very case, when he calls to them who labour and are heavy 
laden! How he repeatedly promises you rest if you come 
to him! In the 28th verse he savs, “ I will give you rest.” 
And in the 29th verse, “ Ye shall find rest to your souls.” 
This is what you want. This is the thing you have been 
so long in vain seeking after. O how sweet would rest be 
to you, if you could but obtain it! Come to Christ, and 
you shall obtain it. And hear how Christ, to encourage 
vou, represents himself as a lamb! He tells you, that he 
is meek and lowly in heart; and are you afraid tocome to 
such a one! And again, Rev. iii. 20. “ Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock : if any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and IT will sup with him, 
and he with me.” Christ condescends not only to call 
you to him, but he comes to you; he comes to your door, 
and there knocks. He might send an officer and seize you 
as a rebel and vile malefactor; but instead of that, he 
comes and knocks at your door, and seeks that you would 
receive him into your house, as your Friend and Saviour. 
And he not only knocks at your door, but he stands there 
waiting, while you are backward and unwilling. And not 
only so, but he makes promises what he will do for you, 
if you will admit him, what privileges he will admit you 
to; he will sup with you, and you with him.” And again, 
Rev. xxii. 16, 17. “Iam the root and the offspring of 
David, and the bright and morning star. And the Spirit 
and the bride say, Come. And let him that heareth, say, 
come. And let him that is athirst come. And whosoever 
will, let him take of the water of life freely.” How does 
Christ here graciously set before you his own winning 
attractive excellency ! And how does he condescend to 
declare to you not only his own invitation, but the invita- 
tion of the Spirit and the bride, if by any means he might 
encourage you to come! And how does he invite every 
one that will, that they may “take of the water of life 
freely,” that they may take it as a free gift, however pre- 
cious it be, and though it be the water of life! : 
(2.) If you do come to Christ, he will appear as a Lion, 
in his glorious power and dominion, to defend you. All 
those excellencies of his, in which he appears as a lion, 
shall be yours, and shall be employed for you in your 
defence, for your safety, and to promote your glory ; he 
will be as a lion to fight against your enemies. He that 
touches you, or offends you, will provoke his wrath, as he 
that stirs up alion. Unless your enemies can conquer 
this Lion, they shall not be able to destroy or hurt you ; 
unless they are stronger than he, they shall not be able to 
hinder your happiness. Isa. xxxi. 4. “ For thus hath the 
Lord spoken unto me, Like as the lion and the young lion 
roaring on his prey, when a multitude of shepherds is 
called forth against him, he will not be afraid of their 
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voice, nor abase himself for the noise of them ; so shall the 
Lord of hosts come down to fight for mount Zion, and for 
the hill thereof.” j 

III. Let what has been said be improved to induce you 
to love the Lord Jesus Christ, and choose him for your 
friend and portion. As there is such an admirable meet- 
ing of diverse excellencies in Christ, so there is every thing 
in him to render him worthy of your love and choice, and 
to win and engage it. Whatsoever there is or can be 
desirable in a friend, is in Christ, and that'to the highest 
degree that can be desired. err) 

Would you choose for a friend a person of great dignity ? 
It isa thing taking with men to have those for their friends 
who are much above them ; because they look upon them- 
selves honoured by the friendship of such. Thus, how 
taking would it be with an inferior maid to be the object 
of the dear love of some great and excellent prince. But 
Christ is infinitely above you, and above all the princes of 
the earth ; for he is the King of kings. So honourable a 
person as this offers himself to you, in the nearest and 
dearest friendship. 

And would you choose to have a friend not only great 
but good? In Christ infinite greatness and infinite good- 
ness meet together, and receive lustre and glory one from 
another. His greatness is rendered lovely by his goodness. 
The greater any one is without goodness, so much the 
greater evil; but when infinite goodness is joined with 
greatness, it renders it a glorious and adorable greatness. 
So, on the other hand, his infinite goodness receives lustre 
from his greatness. He that is of great understanding and 
ability, and is withal of a good and excellent disposition, 
is deservedly more esteemed than a lower and lesser being, 
with the same kind inclination and good will. Indeed 
goodness is excellent in whatever subject it be found ; it 
is beauty and excellency itself, and renders all excellent 
that are possessed of it; and yet most excellent when 
joined with greatness. The very same excellent qualities 
of gold render the body in which they are inherent more 
precious, and of greater value, when joined with greater 
than when with lesser dimensions. And how glorious is 
the sight, to see him who is the great Creator and supreme 
Lord of heaven and earth, full of condescension, tender 
pity and mercy, towards the mean and unworthy! His 
almighty power, and infinite majesty and self-sufficiency, 
render his exceeding love and grace the more surprising. 
And how do his condescension and compassion endear 
his majesty, power, and dominion, and render those attri- 
butes pleasant, that would otherwise be only terrible! 
Would you not desire that your friend, though great and 
honourable, should be of such condescension and grace, 
and so to have the way opened to free access to him, that 
his exaltation above you might not hinder your free enjoy- 
ment of his friendship ?—And would you choose not only 
that the infinite greatness and majesty of your friend 
should be, as it were, mollified and sweetened with con- 
descension and grace ; but would you also desire to have 
your friend brought nearer to you? Would you choose a 
friend far above vou, and yet as it were upon a level with 
you too? Though it be taking with men to have a near and 
dear friend of superior dignity, yet there is also an inclina- 
tion in them to have their friend a sharer with them in 
circumstances. Thus is Christ. T hough he be the great 
God, yet he has, as it were, brought himself down to be 
upon a level with you, so as to become man as you are, 
that he might not only be your Lord, but your brother, 
and that he might -be the more fit to be a companion for 
such a worm of the dust. This is one end of Christ’s 
taking unes him man’s nature, that his people might be 
under advantages for a more familiar converse with him, 
than the infinite distance of the divine nature would allow 
of. And upon this account the church longed for Christ’s 
incarnation, Cant. viii. 1. “ O that thou wert my brother, 
that sucked the breasts of my mother! when I should find 
thee without, I would kiss thee, yea, I should not be 
despised.” One design of God inthe gospel, is to bring 
us to make God the object of our undivided respect, that 
he may engross our regard every way, that whatever natu- 
ral inclination there is in our souls, he may be the centre 
of it ; that God may be all in all. But there is an inclina- 
tion in the creature, not only to the adoration of a Lord 
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and Sovereign, but to complacence in some one as a 
friend, to love and delight in some one that may be con~ 
versed with as a companion. And virtue and holiness do 
not destroy or weaken this inclination of our nature. But 
so hath God contrived in the affair of our redemption, that 
a divine person may be the object even of this inclination 
of our nature. And in order hereto, such an one is come 
down to us, and has taken our nature, and is become one 
of us, and calls himself our friend, brother, and com- 
panion. Psal. exxii. 8. “ For my brethren and com- 
panions’ sake, will I now say, Peace be within thee. 

But is it not enough in order to invite and encourage 
you to free access toa friend so great and high, that he is 
one of infinite condescending grace, and also has taken 
your own nature, and is become man? But would you, 
further to imbolden and win you, have him a man of 
wonderful meekness and humility ?- Why, such an one is 
Christ! He is not only become man for you, but far the 
meekest and most humble of all men, the greatest instance of 
these sweet virtues that ever was, or will be. And besides 
these, he has all other human excellencies in the highest 
perfection. These, indeed, are no proper addition to his 
divine excellencies. Christ has no more excellency in his 
person, since his incarnation, than he had before; for 
divine excellency is infinite, and cannot be added to. Yet 
his human excellencies are additional manifestations of his 
glory and excellency to us, and are additional recom- 
mendations of him to our esteem and love, who are of 
finite comprehension. Though his human excellencies are 
but communications and reflections of his divine; and 
though this light, as reflected, falls infinitely short of the 
divine fountain of light in its immediate glory; yet the 
reflection shines not without its proper advantages, as 

resented to our view and affection. The glory of Christ 
in the qualifications of his human nature, appears to us in 
excellencies that are of our own kind, and are exercised in 
our own way and manner; and so, in some respects, are 
peculiarly fitted to invite our acquaintance and draw our 
affection. The glory of Christ as it appears in his divinity, 
though far brighter, more dazzles our eyes, and exceeds 
the strength of our sight or our comprehension ; but, as it 
shines in the human excellencies of Christ, it is brought 
more to a level with our conceptions, and suitableness to 
our nature and manner, yet retaining a semblance of the 
same divine beauty, and a savour of the same divine 
sweetness. But as both divine and human excellencies 
meet together in Christ, they set off and recommend each 
other to us. It tends to endear the divine majesty and — 
holiness of Christ to us, that these are attributes of one in 
our nature, one of us, who is become our brother, and is 
the meekest and humblest of men. It encourages us to 
look upon these divine perfections, however high and 
great ; since we have some near concern in, and liberty 
freely to enjoy them. And on the other hand, how much 
more glorious and surprising do the meekness, the hu- 
mility, obedience, resignation, and other human excellen- 
cies of Christ appear, when we consider that they are in so 
great a person, as the eternal Son of God, the Lord of 
heaven and earth ! 

By your choosing Christ for your friend and portion, 
you will obtain these two infinite benefits. 

_1. Christ will give himself to you, with all those va- 
rious excellencies that meet in him, to your full and ever- 
lasting enjoyment. He will ever after treat you as his 
dear friend ; and you shall ere long be where he is, and 
shall behold his glory, and dwell with him, in most free 
and intimate communion and enjoyment. 

When the saints get to heaven, they shall not merely 
see Christ, and have to do with him as subjects and ser- 
vants with a glorious and gracious Lord and Sovereign, 
but Christ will entertain them as friends and brethren. 
This we may learn from the manner of Christ’s convers- 
ing with his disciples here on earth: though he was their 
sovereign Lord, and did not refuse, but required, their 
supreme respect and adoration, yet he did not treat them 
as earthly sovereigns are wont to do their subjects. He 
did not keep them at an awful distance; but all along 
conversed with them with the most friendly familiarity, as 
a father amongst a company of children, yea, as with bre- 
thren. So he did with the twelve, and so he did with 
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Mary, Martha, and Lazarus. He told his disciples, that 
he did not call them servants, but friends; and we read 
of one of them that leaned on his bosom: and doubtless 
he will not treat his disciples with less freedom and en- 
dearment in heaven. He will not keep them at a greater 
distance for his being in a state of exaltation ; but he will 
rather take them into a state of exaltation with him. This 
will be the improvement Christ will make of his own 
glory, to make his beloved friends partakers with him, to 
glorify them in his glory, as he says to his Father, John 
Xvil. 22, 23. “ And the glory which thou hast given me, 
have I given them, that they may be one, even as we are 
one; [in them,” &c. We are to consider, that though 
Christ is greatly exalted, yet he is exalted, not as a private 
person for himself only, but as his people’s head ; he is 
exalted in their name, and upon their account, as the first 
fruits, and as representing the whole harvest. He is not 
exalted that he may be at a greater distance from them, 
but that they may be exalted with him. The exaltation 
and honour of the head is not to make a greater distance 
between the head and the members; but the members 
have the same relation and union with the head they had 
before, and are honoured with the head; and instead of 
the distance being greater, the union shall be nearer and 
more perfect. When believers get to heaven, Christ will 
conform them to himself; as he is set down in his Father’s 
throne, so they shall sit down with him on his throne, and 
shall in their measure be made like him. 

When Christ was going to heaven, he comforted his 
disciples with the thought, that after a while, he would 
come again and take them to himself, that they might be 
with him. And we are not to suppose that when the dis- 
ciples got to heaven, they found him keeping a greater 
distance than he used to do. No, doubtless, he embraced 
them as friends, and welcomed them to his and their Fa- 
ther’s house, and to his and their glory. They who had 
been his friends in this world, who had been together with 
him here, and had together partaken of sorrows and trou- 
bles, are now welcomed by him to rest, and to partake of 
glory with him. He took them and led them into his 
chambers, and showed them all his glory; as he prayed, 
John xvii. 24. “ Father, [ will that they also whom thou 
hast given me, be with me, that they may behold the glory 
which thou hast given me.” And he led them to his liv- 
ing fountains of waters, and made them partake of his 
‘delights ; as he prays, John xvii. 13. “That my joy may 
be fulfilled in themselves ;”’ and set them down with him 
at his table in his kingdom, and made them partake with 
him of his dainties, according to his promise, Luke xxii. 
30. and led them into his banqueting house, and made them 
to drink new wine with him in the kingdom of his hea- 
venly Father, as he foretold them when he instituted the 
Lord’s supper, Matt. xxvi. 29. ; 

Yea, the saints’ conversation with Christ in heaven shall 
not only be as intimate, and their access to him as free, as 
of the disciples on earth, but in many respects much more 
so; for in heaven, that vital union shall be perfect, which 
is exceeding imperfect here. While the saints are in this 
world, there are great remains of sin and darkness, to se- 
parate or disunite them from Christ, which shall then all 
be removed. This is not a time for that full acquaintance, 
and those glorious manifestations of love, which Christ de- 
signs for his people hereafter ; which seems to be signified 
by his speech to Mary Magdalene, when ready to embrace 
him, when she met him after his resurrection; John xx. 
17. “ Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I am not 
yet ascended to my Father.” 
~ When the saints shall see Christ’s glory and exaltation 
in heaven, it will indeed possess their hearts with the 
greater admiration and adoring respect, but will not awe 
them into any separation, but will serve only to heighten 
their surprise and joy, when’ they find Christ conde- 
scending to admit them to such intimate access, and 
so freely and fully communicating himself to them. So 
that if we choose Christ for our friend and portion, we shall 
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hereafter be so received to him, that there shall be nothing 
to hinder the fullest enjoyment of him, to the satisfying 
the utmost cravings of our souls, We may take our full 
swing at gratifying our spiritual appetite after these holy 
pleasures. Christ will then say, as in Cant. v.1. “ Eat, 
O friends, drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved.” And 
this shall be our entertainment to all eternity! There shall 
never be any end of this happiness, or any thing to inter- 
rupt our enjoyment of it, or in the least to molest us in it! 

2. By your being united to Christ, you will have a 
more glorious union with and enjoyment of God the Fa- 
ther, than otherwise could be. For hereby the saints’ re- 
lation to God becomes much nearer ; they are the children 
of God in a higher manner than otherwise could be. For, 
being members of God’s own Son, they are in a sort par- 
takers of his relation to the Father: they are not only 
sons: of God by regeneration, but bya kind of communion 
in the sonship of the eternal Son. This seems to be in- 
tended, Gal. iv. 4, 5, 6. “God sent forth his Son, made 
of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that are 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons. 
And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit 
of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” The 
church is the daughter of God, not only as he hath begot- 
ten her by his word and Spirit, but as she is the spouse of 
his eternal Son, ; 

So we being members of the Son, are partakers in our 
measure of the Father’s love to the Son, and complacence 
in him. John xvii. 23. “I in them, and thou in me,— 
Thou hast loved them as thou hast loved me.” And ver. 
26. “That the love wherewith thou hast loved me may 
be in them.” And chap. xvi. 27. “The Father himself 
loveth you, because ye have loved me, and _ have believed 
that I came out from God.” So we shall, according to 
our capacities, be partakers of the Son’s enjoyment of 
God, and have his joy fulfilled in ourselves, John xvii. 13. 
And by this means we shall come to an immensely higher, 
more intimate and full enjoyment of God, than otherwise 
could have been. For there is doubtless an infinite inti- 
macy between the Father and the Son; which is express- 
ed by his being in the bosom of the Father. And saints 
being’in him, shall, in their measure and manner, partake 
with him in it, and of the blessedness of it. 

And thus is the affair of our redemption ordered, that 
thereby we are brought to an immensely more exalted 
kind of union with God, and enjoyment of him, both the 
Father and the Son, than otherwise could have been. Fou 
Christ being united to the human nature, we have ad- 
vantage fora more free and full enjoyment of him, than 
we could have had if he had remained only in the divine 
nature. So again, we being united to a divine person, as 
his members, can have a more intimate union and inter- 
course with God the Father, who is only in the divine 
nature, than otherwise could be. Christ, who is a divine 
person, by taking on him our nature, descends from the 
infinite distance and height above us, and is brought nigh 
to us; whereby we have advantage for the full enjoyment 
of him. And, on the other hand, we, by being in Christ a 
divine person, do as it were ascend up to God, through 
the infinite distance, and have hereby advantage for the 
full enjoyment of him also. 

This was the design of Christ, that he, and his Father, 
and his people, might all be united in one. John xvit. 
21—23. “That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee; that they also may be one in us; 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. And 
the glory which thou hast given me, I have given them, 
that they may be one, even as we are one; I in them and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one.” 
Christ has brought it to pass, that those whom the Father 
has given him should be brought into the household of 
God ; that he and his Father, and his people, should be as 
one society, one family; that the church should be as it 
were admitted into the society of the blessed Trinity 
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1. Ilow does it appear that something has existed from 
eternity ? Jee. 

2. How does it appear that this earth and the visible 
system are not from eternity ? ; i 

3. How does it appear that the existence of man is de- 
rived and dependent ! a 

4. How do you prove the natural perfections of God, 
viz. his intelligence, infinite power, foreknowledge, and 
immutability ? , 

5. How do you prove his moral perfections, that he 
is a friend of virtue, or absolutely holy, true, just, and 
good ? : ; 

6. How do you prove that the Scriptures are a revelation 
from God? And what are the evidences, internal and ex- 
ternal ? 

7. How do you prove the divine mission of Christ ? 

8. How do you prove the divinity of Christ ? 

9. How do you prove the personality and divinity of 
the Holy Ghost ? 

10. How do you prove that the persons in the Trinity 
are one God ? 

11. Whence arose the Manichean notion of two Gods, 
and how is it confuted ? 

12. Whence arose the polytheism of the pagans, and 
how confuted ? 

13. Whence was it that the knowledge of the one true 
God, in which Noah was instructed, was not preserved 
among his posterity in all ages? 

14. Why are not mankind in all ages (their internal 
faculties and external advantages being sufficient) united 
in right sentiments of the one true God ? 

15. Were the moral character of God and the moral 
law understood and loved, would there be any objections 
against revealed religion ? 

16. What is the true idea of God’s decrees ? 

j aes Tlow do you prove absolute and particular elec- 
tion ! 

18. Did God decree the existence of sin ? 

19. Why did God decree sin ? 

20. In what sense did he introduce sin into the universe ? 

21. How do you reconcile this with the holiness and 
goodness of God? 

22. What is necessary to constitute a moral agent ? 

23. Are men moral and free agents ? 

24. What is the difference between natural and moral 
power and inability ? 

25. How is absolute moral necessity, or inability, con- 
sistent with the free agency of men? 

26. How is the doctrine of universal, absolute decrees, 
consistent with the free agency of men? 

27. How do you prove an universal and special provi- 
dence ? 

28. What is the covenant of redemption ? 

_ 29. If man was created in original righteousness, how 
is that consistent with moral agency ? It being said that a 
necessary holiness is no holiness. 


_ 30. What was the constitution under which Adam in 
innocency was placed ? 


31. Was Adam under the same necessity of falling that 
we are of sinning? 

32. Are all intelligencies bound to love God supremely, 
sinners and devils ? my 

33. Is the law holy, just, and good, and how is it proved ? 

34. Are they, who are under its curse, bound to delight 
in it? 

35. How great is the demerit of sin? 

36. Are the torments of hell eternal ? exc 

37. How do you reconcile them with the justice and 
infinite goodness of God! : 

38. How do you reconcile them with those texts which 
say Christ died for all mem, that God will not that any 
should perish ? oS 

39. How does it appear that human nature is originally 
depraved ? 

40. Whence comes that depravity ? 

41. How is it proved to be total? 

42. What is the covenant of grace ? 

43. Are the law and gospel inconsistent with each 
other ? 

44. Why was an atonement, and one so precious as the 
blood of Christ, necessary ? * 

45. In what manner did Christ atone for sin ? 

46. To whom doth it belong to provide an atonement, 
God, or the sinner ? 

47. Did Christ redeem all men alike, elect and non- 
elect ? 

48. Can the offer of the gospel be made in sincerity to 
the non-elect ? 

49. How is redemption apphed ? 

50. What is the office of the Holy Ghost in the work 
of redemption ? 

51. What is regeneration ? 

52. Whence arises the necessity of it ? 

53. What is true love to God? 

54. What is true benevolence to men? 

55. What is true repentance, and how distinguished 
from legal ? 

56. What is true faith ? 

57. What is pardon and justification? What is their 
foundation, and what is the influence of faith therein ? 

58. How are full satisfaction and free pardon con- 
sistent ? 

59. Is the sinner forgiven before he repents ? 

60. Is sanctifying grace needful at all to anv man, un- 
less with respect to that which is his duty, and in neglect 
of which he would be without excuse ? 

61. What is the sum of man’s duty, and what the 
ort produced by the sanctifying influence of the Holy 

pirit. 
62. Can that holy volition in us, which is the effect of 
divine power, be wholly our act, or our duty ? 

63. How is it proved that unbelief is sin, and that all 
errors in moral matters are of a criminal nature ? 

64. Will the wicked heathens, Jews, infidels, and 


errorists of every kind, be without excuse at the day of ~ 


judgment ? 
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65. What is the essence of true virtue, or holiness ? 

66. Is there no virtue in the exercise of natural con- 
Bete: the moral sense, natural compassion, and gene- 
rosity ? 

67. Is not selflove the root of all virtue? 

68. Do not the unregenerate desire to be regenerated, 
and can they not properly pray for regenerating grace ? 

69. Do they not desire the earoaly happiness ? 

70. What is the utmost the unregenerate do in the use 
of the means of grace? 

71. Is any duty done by them therein ? 

72. Do they grow better in the use of means ? 

73. To what are they to be exhorted ? 

74. What is the real advantage of the assiduous use of 
means to the unregenerate ? 

75. How do you prove that the institution of the Sab- 
bath is of perpetual obligation ? 

76. How is it that the Sabbath is changed from the 
seventh to the first day of the week ? 
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77. How do you prove that public worship is to be 
celebrated on the Sabbath ? ; 

78. What is the foundation of the duty of prayer, since 
God is omniscient and immutable ? 

79. How do you prove that family prayer is a duty ? 

80. To whom are the promises of the gospel made, to 
the regenerate, or unregenerate ? 

oN Are no encouragements given to the unregene- 
rate ! 

82. How do you prove the saints’ perseverance ? 

83. What is the nature of a christian church ? 

84. Who are fit for communion therein ? 

85. What is the nature and import of baptism ? 

86. How do you prove infant baptism ? 

87. What is the nature of the Lord’s supper? 

88. What are the rules and end of church discipline? 

89. What is the character of a good minister of Christ? 

90. In what does the happiness of heaven consist ? 
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